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PREFACE. 


The  4  Gazetteer  of  the  World,'  or  4  Dictionary  of  Geographical  Knowledge,' 
which  the  publishers  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  to  the  numerous  body  of  Sub- 
scribers who  have  honoured  it  with  their  patronage,  has  been  prepared  on  the  most  ap- 
proved and  comprehensive  plan,  and  under  considerably  higher  advantages  than  any  pre- 
vious works  of  its  class ;  and  aims  to  supersede  them  all,  as  a  book  of  reference,  by  the 
accuracy  of  its  information,  the  extent  of  its  range,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  its  exe- 
cution. 

The  publishers,  Messrs.  A.  Fullarton  &  Co.,  have  contemplated  the  work,  now  com- 
pleted, for  many  years,  and  have  bestowed  great  care,  cost,  and  labour  in  conducting  it 
through  the  press.  They  now  place  it  before  the  public  with  a  confident  persuasion  that 
it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  more  comprehensive,  more  accurate,  and  more 
generally  adapted  to  usefulness  than  any  existing  work  of  the  class. 

Its  comprehensiveness  is  attained  by  the  amplitude  of  its  plan,  embracing  a  vast 
amount  of  important  matter,  combining  abstract  with  practical,  and  solid  with  pleasing, 
information,  not  usually  comprised  in  works  of  the  class,  and  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources, — by  the  studied  compression  of  its  matter, — by  the  use  of  easily 
understood  abbreviations, — and  by  extreme  compactness  in  the  style  of  printing.  Its  arti- 
cles amount  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand, — some  necessarily  restricted  to  a  few  lines, 
others,  such  as  those  on  the  principal  states  and  territories,  complete  and  comprehensive 
geographical  treatises  not  unfitted  for  separate  publication, — but  each  nearly  proportioned 
to  its  real  importance.  It  may  also  be  noted,  that  while  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that 
information  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  all  geographers,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  present  publication  have  never  before  appeared 
in  any  existing  Gazetteer,  having  been  drawn  from  the  researches  of  recent  travellers,  and 
other  still  original  authorities ;  and  comprising  the  substance  of  whatever  is  most  interest- 
ing and  authentic  in  the  enlarged  geographical  science  of  the  day. 

Its  accuracy  has  been  secured  by  extensive  collation  of  the  best  authorities  in  the 
principal  European  languages,— by  consulting  only  such  maps  and  charts  as  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  scientific  men, — and  by  diligently  examining  all  recent,  statistical,  official  docu- 
ments, published  in  the  several  states  of  Europe,  and  throughout  the  world,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  embody,  and,  in  many  instances,  tabulate  their  most  interesting  and  important 
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Its  uskfulnbss,  the  publishers  conceive,  is,  (iti  its  best  elements  at  least,)  insured  by 
its  fulness  of  arrangement  and  facility  of  reference,  in  combination  with  comprehensiveness 
and  accuracy ;  and  as  a  work  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  British  public,  by  giving 
peculiar  prominence  to  the  possessions  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  regions  to 
which  British  enterprise  is  chiefly  directed,  and  the  manner  and  means  by  which  our  com- 
merce is  conducted  with  them.  And  as  their  aim  has  been  to  insure  the  reception  of  the 
work  in  every  region  of  the  globe  in  which  the  language  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  is  spo- 
ken, they  have  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care  in  consulting  the  most  recent  and  authen- 
tic sources  on  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  rising  colonies  of  Australia. 

Besides  the  above  general  features  of  value,  it  may  be  desirable  to  mention  rather  more 
in  detail  a  few  points  on  which  the  Gazetteer  op  the  World  claims  the  notice  and  the 
support  of  the  public.    Its  distinguishing  features  are  as  follow  :  — 

1.  Physical  Geography.  Under  this  head,  besides  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  included  the  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  climate  of  each  country  or  region. 


2.  Political  and  Statistical  Geoghaphy  has  received  that  attention  to  which,  in 
the  present  age,  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  from  its  value  to  the  manufacturer  and  merchant ; 
but  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  exclude  Physical  Geography,  as  is  too  often  the  case ; 
while  something  of  the  past  history  and  antiquities  of  different  countries  and  localities  has 
been  given  where  it  appeared  desirable  to  do  so. 

3.  The  Positions  of  places,  comprising  the  three  elements  of  latitude,  longitude,  and 
altitude,  have  been  given  for  several  thousand  points  of  importance,  with,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  authority  on  which  they  rest,  and  tho  degree  of  dependence  to  be  placed  on 
them.  No  one  who  has  not  critically  examined  the  common  Gazetteers,  can  form  a  notion 
of  their  extreme  imperfection  under  this  head.  With  respect  to  positions,  the  adrairablo 
tables  of  Positiom  QeographiquM  by  M.  Daussy  in  tho  Cormaissance  da  Tempt,  and  those 
of  Lieut.  Rafbh,  B.  N.,  in  tho  recently  published  third  edition  of  his  Treatise  of  Naviga- 
tion, have  been  consulted,  and  every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to  approximate  posi- 
tions. 

4.  Hydrography.  As  the  desire  of  the  publishers  is  to  render  their  work,  in  some 
respects,  a  nautical  as  well  as  a  general  Gazetteer,  they  have  spared  no  pains  to  give  such 
a  description  of  ports  and  harbours  as  shall  render  their  work  of  practical  utility  to  the 
commander  of  a  ship.  They  do  not  pretend  to  give  sailing  directions  in  detail,  but  they 
have  given  details  as  to  position,  depth  of  water,  rise  of  tide,  nature  of  supplies,  &c., 
which  will  be  found  useful  even  to  the  navigator. 

o.  Orthography.  If  existing  Gazetteers  are  imperfect  as  to  position  of  places,  they 
an?  absolute  confusion  as  to  orthography.  On  turning  to  any  Oriental  or  African  name, 
it  will  not  unfrequently  be  found  spelt,  in  tho  same  article,  according  to  three  different 
modes  of  orthoepy,  as  the  compilers  have  indiscriminately,  and  apparently  unconscious!  v, 
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copied  Gorman,  French,  and  English  spelling.  In  the  present  work  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  orthography  of  Oriental,  African,  and  unwritten  languages,  to  a  uniform 
system,  adopting  that  sanctioned  by  the  Geographical  and  Asiatic  Societies  of  London, 
and  now  generally  prevailing  among  the  best  European  writers.  It  may  also  be  stated 
here,  that  the  signification  of  the  names  of  places,  the  different  modes  of  spelling  them,  and, 
in  many  cases,  their  pronunciation,  have  been  given, 

6.  Ethnography.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  "earth  was  made  for  man," and  that  man- 
kind  are  of  more  importance  than  the  physical  condition  and  distribution  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face on  which  they  live,  the  subject  of  Ethnography,  and  the  history  of  man  as  a  social 
being,  has,  in  this  work,  received  position  and  prominence.  The  origin  and  migration  of 
nations,  the  division  of  the  human  family,  though  '  of  one  blood,'  into  distinct  and  physi- 
cally distinguished  races,  and  the  affinity  of  languages  and  dialects,  are  subjects  that  have 
recently  had  much  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  invaluable  labours  of  Humboldt,  Dupon- 
ceau,  Morton,  Prichard,  Pickering,  and  others ;  and  a  store  of  materials  has  by  their 
labours  been  accumulated,  which  the  Publishers  have  sought  to  incorporate  in  the  present 
work. 

The  Gazetteer  of  thr  World  has  been  illustrated  occasionally  by  plans  of  harbours 
and  diagrams  in  explanation  of  the  text  and  to  assist  the  reader  in  comprehending 
the  relative  positions  of  different  localities,  also  by  a  series  of  Maps  and  Engrav- 
ings. The  Maps,  which  in  numerous  instances  exhibit  details  not  to  be  met  with 
in  ordinary  maps  or  atlases,  with  rare  exceptions  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this 
work.  The  Engravings  consist  of  views  of  cities,  localities,  or  natural  objects  throughout 
the  world,  important  either  in  themselves,  or  by  their  historical  or  other  associations,  by 
W.  Finden,  E.  Finden,  J.  Talfourd  8myth,  W.  Forrest,  W.  B.  Scott,  &c.  &c. ;  after  draw- 
ings by  Turner,  Harding,  Prout,  Stanfield,  Roberts,  Brockedon,  Calcott,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  of  the  present  day.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  speak 
for  itself.  No  expense  has  been  spared,  in  any  department  of  the  present  work,  that  would 
either  enhance  its  beauty,  increase  its  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy,  or  add  to  the  con- 
venience and  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

In  conclusion,  the  title  of  Gazetteer  op  the  World  has  not  been  assumed  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  requirements  which  such  a  title  imposes  upon  the  Editor  and  Pub- 
lishers of  the  work.  They  feel,  however,  assured  that  the  extent  and  value  of  that  geo- 
graphical information  which  has  been  condensed  and  arranged  in  the  present  work,  and  the 
exertions  they  have  made  to  accomplish  the  professions  with  which  they  embarked  in  this 
extensive  publication,  warrant  their  being  sanguine  of  success ;  and  they  confidently,  though 
respectfully,  submit  their  Gazetteer  of  the  World  as  deserving  its  title,  and  as  not  un- 
worthy of  the  patronage  of  the  Public.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  bring  together  from  all 
sources  the  best  existing  geographical  knowledge ;  and  to  make  it  a  complete  repertory  of 
?p«jgraphical  knowledge,  and  of  whatever  has  given  detail  and  precision  to  the  science. 
Geography  is  eminently  and  necessarily  a  progressive  science,  and  as  each  day  that  passes 
brings  a  fresh  accession  of  geographical  and  statistical  knowledge,  arising  from  the  labours 
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of  our  missionaries,  from  the  explorations  of  our  travellers  and  colonists,  from  the  exten-     j  j 
sion  of  our  commercial  relations,  from  the  government-surveys  in  progress  in  nearly  i 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  researches  and  j 
publications  of  scientific  geographers  and  associations  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  geo-  } 
graphical  science,  and  from  modifications  and  changes  in  the  political  distribution  of  ter- 
ritories, the  Gazetteer  of  tub  World,  in  as  far  as  it  may  be  found  to  be  a  faithful  and 
successful  attempt  to  digest  and  arrange  the  daily  increasing  mass  of  materiel  furnished 
through  these  several  channels,  will  supply  an  important  want  in  the  present  day, — a  want 
specially  felt  and  acknowledged  in  every  department  of  government,  in  our  public  libra- 
ries, by  all  our  diplomatists  and  consuls  abroad,  by  members  of  Parliament,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  at  home,  and  by  every  student  of  the  most  useful  and  attractive  science 
of  geography. 

To  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  complete  Atlas  is  considered  by  some  an  indispensable  ac- 
companiment. But  as  many  purchasers  are  already  in  possession  of  a  good  Atlas ;  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  incorporate  one  with  the  Gazetteer,  so  as  unnecessarily  to  enhance 
its  price.  At  the  same  time,  as  an  Atlas  of  reference,  as  an  adjunct  of  great  convenience  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  its  letter-press,  has  been  desired  by  many  readers,  to  accom- 
modate these,  the  Publishers  have  issued  a  Special  Atlas,  consisting  of  a  set  of  the  most 
useful  general  maps,  on  a  large  scale,  and  presenting  several  features  of  originality  and 
utility,  which  they  supply  to  the  purchasers  of  the  Gazetteer  exclusively,  during  a  limited 
period. 

Edinburgh.  Avgutt  15,  1856. 
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TA,  or  Laoy's  Island  (Lough),  a  sea-lough  or 
lagoon  in  co.  Wexford,  connected  with  the  ocean  by 
a  narrow  and  brief  strait,  l£  m.  WNW  of  Oarnsore- 
poinC  It  penetrates  the  land  nearly  2  m.  NNE, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  abont  7  furl. 

TAA1F,  or  Tatbf,  a  town  of  Arabia,  60  m.  SE 
of  Mecca,  situated  in  a  mountainoas  but  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  district,  whence  Jidda  and  Mecca 
are  supplied  with  fruits,  particularly  almonds. 

TAAI*,  a  town  on  tbo  SE  coast  of  the  island  of 
Lacon,  in  the  Philippine  group,  S  of  Manila.' 

TAAPAJN,  a  town  on  the  VV  coast  of  Illano  bay, 
in  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

TAARS,  a  village  on  the  NW  coast  of  the  Danish 
island  of  I  m  land.    Pop.  750. 

TAAS,  or  Taaes,  a  city  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  on 
the  road  from  Mokha  to  Sana,  and  48  rn.  EN  E  of 
Mokha.  It  is  encompassed  with  a  wall  from  16 
to  30  ft  thick,  flanked  with  several  towers,  and 
composed  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  but  with  a 
facing  of  burnt  bricks.  The  garrison  consists  of 
about  600  men.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  independent  sheikhs. 

TAASINGE,  or  Tiiorsexoe,  an  island  of  Den- 
mirk,  about  8  m.  long  and  4  rn.  broad,  lying  be- 
tween Punen  and  Langcland.  The  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile,  and  the  inhabitants,  8,750  in  number,  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  navigation,  and  fishing. 
The  inland  hag  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 

TAAWlRRY.an  island  in  the  8.  Pacific,  situated 
within  the  reef  of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  and  on  the 
E  side  of  the  main  island. 

TAB,  a  river  of  Persia,  tb^e  ancient  Arotii,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Fare,  in  two  head-streams, 
the  Harhams  and  the  RudMonisk-Shir,  which  unite 
about  20  m.  WNW  of  Shiraz.  It  runs  SW,  dividing 
Fars  from  Kbuzistan ;  and  falls  into  the  Persian 
gulf  near  Indian,  after  a  course  of  180  m.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  80  yds.  wide,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  20  tons  up  to  Indian. 

TAB,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  I.  bank  of 
the  Chenab,  in  N  Utt  32"  32'. 

TAB  A  ISLANDS,  four  small  islands  intbe  East- 
ern seas,  near  Saint- Anthony's  p  -int,  on  the  E  const 
of  Borneo,  in  N  lat.  2s  6'. 

TABABELLAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
pror.  of  Malwah,  in  N  lat.  23°  16'. 

TABAFRA,  a  village  on  the  Ivory  coast  of  Africa, 
16  rn.  E  of  Drewin. 

TABAGO,  or  Tabooa,  an  island  in  the  Pacific, 
near  the  coast  of  Mexico.  18  m.  8  of  Panama  about 
3  ra.  long  and  2  m.  broad.   It  is  mountainous,  and 

VII. 


TAB 

on  the  N  side  declines  with  a  gentle  descent  to  the 
sea.    It  produces  plantains  and  bananas.  Before 
it  is  a  good  road,  about  1  m.  from  the  shore,  where 
ships  mav  ride  safely  in  16  or  18  fath. 
TABAGO.  SeeToBAoo. 

TABAI,  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific,  iu  the  Society 
group,  in  S  lat.  23"  40'. 

TABAJANA,  a  village  of  Wulli,  in  Western 
Africa,  12  m.  W8W  of  Medina. 

T  ABA  JO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Sao- 
Paulo,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana panema. 

TABAK,  a  town  of  BesArabia,  30  m.  NNW  of 
Ismail. 

TA  BAN  ERA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
52  m.  N  of  Palencia.    Pop.  300. 

TABANIEH,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E 
branch  of  the  Nile,  6  m.  SW  of  Mansurah. 

TABARCAH,  a  small  port  of  Algeria,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  extensive  woods,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wad-el-Barba,  opposite  to  a  small  island,  famous  for 
its  coral  fishery.  It  was  long  in  possession  of  the 
Lomellines,  a  noble  Genoese  family,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  in  1740. 

T ABARCA-N LEVA,  an  island  of  Spain,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Valencia.  It  is  al- 
most destitute  of  treeB  and  water,  but  is  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Spaniards  who 
were  redeemed  from  slavery  "in  Barbary  by  the 
government,  and  settled  here  in  1771. 

TABARIAH,  Tadarikb,  Tabariyeii,  or  Tirkrias, 
a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  pash.  aud  48  m.  ESE 
of  Acre,  on  the  W  shore  ot  tho  lake  of  Tiberias, 
a  little  to  the  S  of  its  centre.  It  is  built  iu  the 
form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  and  is  enclosed  to- 
ward the  land  by  a  thick  wall  about  20  ft.  in 
height,  flanked  with  circular  towers.  Some  of 
the  nouses  on  its  E  front  are  almost  washed  by  the 
sea.  Its  S  wall  approaches  almost  to  the  beach  ;  but 
the  NW  angle  ox  the  northern  wall,  being  on  a  ris- 
ing ground,  recedes  some  little  distance  from  the 
water,  and  thus  gives  an  irregular  form  to  the  en- 
closure. The  whole  does  not  appear  to  exceed  1  m. 
in  circuit,  and  cannot  contain  more  than  500  sepa- 
rate dwellings.  Its  pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
4,000.  On  the  W  it  has  a  small  plain  fit  lor  culti- 
I  vation,  whence  the  land  rises  into  lofty  hills  which 
I  almost  overhang  the  town.  The  interior  presents 
few  objects  of  interest  beside  the  ordinary  habita- 
tions, which  are  small  and  mean.  There  is  a 
mosque  with  a  dome  and  minaret,  and  another  with 


an  octangular  tower  in  ruins.  There  are  also  two 
synagogues  near  the  centre  of  the  towu,  and  one 
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Christian  place  of  worship,  called  '  the  House  of 
Peter,'  near  the  southern  quarter,  close  to  the 
waters  edge.  This  last,  which  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  oldest  place  of  Christian  worship  now  ex- 
tant in  Palestine,  is  a  vaulted  room,  30  ft.  by  15  ft,, 
and  about  15  ft.  in  height.  T.  is  one  of  the  four 
holy  cities  of  the  Talmud ;  the  other  three  being 
S/.affad,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron.  It  is  esteemed 
holy  ground,  because  Jacob  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
sided nere,  and  because  it  is  situated  on  the  hike  of 
Gennesareth,  from  which,  according  to  the  generally 
received  opinion  of  the  Talmud,  the  Messiah  is  to 
rise.  The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  who  reside  in 
these  holy  places  do  not  engage  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits; but  are  a  society  of  religious  persons  occupied 
solely  with  sacred  duties.  Three  or  four  mission- 
aries are  sent  out  from  the  four  sacred  cities  every 
vcar ;  one  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  from  Damietta  to 
Mogadore,  another  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  from 
Venice  to  Gibraltar,  a  third  to  the  Archipelago, 
Constantinople,  and  Anatolia ;  and  a  fourth  through 
Svria.  Those  who  go  abroad  as  missionaries  are 
allowed  10  per  cent,  upon  all  alms  collected,  besides 
their  travelling  expenses.  The  Jewish  devotees 
pass  the  whole  dav  in  the  schools  or  the  synagogue, 
reciting  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud. 

The  lake  of  T..  or  the  sea  of  Oenncs&retli,  occu- 
pies the  mountain-basin  formed  within  the  sweep  of 
the  two  great  mountain  -  chains  of  Svria  as  they 
run  southward,  forming  the  extreme  N  part  of  the 
singularly  depressed  tract  called  El  •  Ghor.  It 
is  in  fact  an  expansion  of  the  river  El-Urdun  or 
Jordan,  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  12  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  8,  and  upwards  of  5  m.  in  its  greatest 
width,  near  Taha riven.  It  is  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  rocky,  bare,  brown-coloured  mountains. 

TABARIN8KA1A,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  gov.  and  150  m.  SW  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Tafda. 

TABARISTAN,  a  province  of  Persia,  lving  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  35°  35'  and  36°  15'  N;  and 
bounded  by  Mazanderan  on  the  N;  by  Khorasan  on 
the  E ;  on  the  SE  by  Kohistan ;  on  the  8  by  Irak- 
Ajemi;  and  on  the  W  by  Ghilan.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous region,  being  intersected  by  the  great  El- 
burz  chain,  and  several  of  its  spurs.  Its  cap.  is 
Dcraavend. 

TABAS,  a  city  of  Khorasan,  on  the  road  from 
Herat  to  Yexd,  337  m.  from  the  former,  and  150  m. 
from  the  latter.  It  is  situated  amid  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  contains  a  pop.  of  about  20,000. — 
Also  a  village  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  34  ra. 
8  of  DegnixTu. 

TABASCO,  a  province  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
N  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  along  which  it  extends 
from  the  river  Coaxacualco  on  toe  W.  to  the  Lago- 
doa-Terminos  on  the  E.  On  the  E  it  has  Yucatan ; 
on  the  S,  the  provs.  of  Chiapa  and  Oaxaca ;  and  on 
the  W,  V era-Crux.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
surface  is  in  general  flat,  marshy,  and  filled  with 
small  Lsgoons  or  lakes.  The  coast  is  subject,  from 
September  to  March,  to  dreadful  storms;  the  nor- 
therly gales  prevailing  during  that  period  rend  r 
navigation  dangerous  and  difficult.  In  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  heat  is  insupportable ;  and 
infinite  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and  other  venomous 
insects,  add  to  the  annoyances  of  the  season.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  good  Harms,  well  stocked 
with  cattle,  in  this  prov.  The  natives  reap  from 
three  to  four  harvests  of  maixe  in  the  year,  and  rear 
rice,  barley,  European  garden-herbs,  fruits,  cacao, 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton.— The  capita!  of  the  state  is 
8a  n-J  nan-  Bautista. 

TABASCO,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  rises  on  the 
frontiers  of  Guatimala,  and  flowing  WNW,  and  then 


N  and  NNE,  intersects  Cbiapan  and  the  state  o* 
Tabasco,  and  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  N  lat  18°  34',  W  long.  92*  38'.  Its  bar 
has  from  September  to  March  in  general  11  ft. 
water;  but  vessels  ire  sometimes  detained  a  couple 
of  months  inside  for  want  of  water.  At  the  W  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  river  is  the  Isla-del-Buey  or 
Great  Ox  island ;  and  f  m.  to  the  N  of  it  lies  the 
smaller  Ox  island.  About  1  m.  above  the  entrance, 
on  the  E  bank,  iB  a  small  fort,  and  the  pilot  estab- 
lishment. Between  this  fort  and  the  town  of  Ta- 
basco or  La  Frontera,  is  a  thickly  wooded  island 
about  1 J  m.  long.  The  river  abreast  of  the  fort  and 
at  Frontera,  is  nearly  f  m.  wide,  but  above  the  town 
its  breadth  greatly  diminishes.  About  8  m.  above 
the  town,  the  Tabasquillo  branches  off  to  the  SW ; 
and  3  m.  above  the  mouth  of  this  arm,  at  Los-Trcs- 
Brazos,  the  San-Pcdro-el-l'hiquito.  and  the  Usuxna- 
sinta,  join  the  T.  At  9  leagues  above  La  Frontera, 
the  Chilapa  enters  the  T.  on  the  r.  bank ;  and  4 
leagues  above  the  Utter  point  of  confluence,  the  T. 
is  joined  by  the  Chilapilla.  The  town  of  Villa* 
Hermosa-de-8an-Jnan-Bautista,the  cap.  of  the  state 
of  Tabasco,  is  situated  on  tbe  W  or  L  bank  of  the  T., 
about  24  leagues  above  La  Frontera, 

TABASCO  (La  Fboxtmu  ox),  a  village  of  the 
Mexican  state  of  Tabasco,  built  on  the  E  bank  of 
the  Tabasco  river,  in  N  lat  18*  31'.  It  is  a  strag- 
gling assemblage  of  bamboo  and  adobe  hnts.  Its 
principal  inhabitants  are  the  agents  of  tbe  logwood  - 
cutters.  It  is  the  port  of  San-Juan -Bautista,  and  is 
chiefly  frequented  by  vessels  from  Campeachy,  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  Havannah.  Its  chief  exports 
are  logwood,  cocoa,  and  fustic 

TABASSERAN,  a  town  and  small  district  or  Shir- 
van,  in  the  Russian  prov.  of  Daghestan,20m.  WSW 
of  Derbend. 

TA  BATING  A,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Para,  60  m.  S  of  Olivenxa,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Amazon,  in  S  lat  4*  12',  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rio-Jabari. 

TABERG,  a  village  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York. 
U.  S.,  110  m.  WNW  of  Albany. 

TABERNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe  prov.  and  18 
m.  NE  of  San-Felipe,  on  the  great  road  leading 
along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Catalonia.  Pop. 
4,500. 

TABERNAS-Y-TURRILLAS.  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  15  ra.  NE  of  Almeria.  Pop.  5,500. 
Coal,  lead,  iron,  and  copper  are  or  have  been 
wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

TABIO,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in  tbe 
prov.  of  Cundinamarca,  15  m.  NW  of  Santa  F6. 

TABLADA,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  m  the 
prov.  of  Santa- Marta.  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Mag- 
dalena.  on  an  island  formed  by  an  arm  of  this  river, 
yo  m.  SSE  of  Mam  pox. 

TABLAS,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  due  S  of 
Lucon  and  N  of  Panay.  It  is  about  30  m.  long,  by 
3  m.  in  average  breadth. 

TABLAT,  or  Saxt-Fidxx,  a  town  of  the  Swiss 
cant  of  St.  Gall,  7  m.  SW  of  Rorshach.   Pop.  2,5(H>. 

TABLE  (La),  a  river  of  Savoy,  3  m.  NE  of  La 
Rochette,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Jelon.    Pop.  1.300. 

TABLE-BAY,  a  bay  on  the  E  coast  of  Labrador, 
in  N  lat.  53"  44'.— Also  a  bay  on  the  W  coast  of  the 
Caps  of  Goon  Horx.    See  that  article. 

TABLE-CAPE,  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  in  8  1st.  39e  7'. — Also  a  steep  rocky  point 
of  Und  on  the  N  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  6 
hit  40D  56'. 

TABLE- ISLAND,  a  small  Hat  island  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  in  Gaspar's  strait. — Also  a  small  is- 
land in  the  S.  Pacific,  in  S  lat  18*  54'.— Also  a  small 
island  near  the  coast  of  Spitxbergen,  in  N  lat  80* 
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57'.— Alto om of  the  New  Hebrides  in  the  8.  Pacific, 
in  8      15'  38*. 

TABLE -MOUNTAIN.  See  Cape  or  Good 
Hope. 

TABLE-MOUNTAIN,  a  mountain  of  S.  Carolina. 
U.  8.,  near  the  NW  border  of  the  ittate,  26  m.  NW 
of  Greenrille,  3,168  ft.  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  aboat  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea.  It  presents  on  one  aide  a  tremendous  preci- 
pice of  solid  rock. — Also  a  mountain  of  California, 
tn  Sierra  co..  151  m.  NE  of  Vallejo,  said  to  exceed 
8,000  ft  in  alt. 

TABLE-MOUNTAIN,  one  of  the  central  alps  of 
ea  Wicklow.  Its  summit  forms  part  of  the  water- 
shed between  the  river-systems  of  the  Slaney  and 
the  Ovoca;  and  has  an  alt.  above  sea-level  of  2,312 
ft.  But  so  nearly  fused  is  this  clond-  cleaving 
summit  into  the  great  general  ridge  of  the  Slaney 
sod  Ovoca  watershed,  that  the  '  gap'  which  affords 
»  path  of  communication  between  Glenmalure  and 
the  elen  of  I  mail,  and  which  is  situated  about  J  m. 
8 of  the  summit,  has  an  alt.  above  sea  level  of  2,266  ft. 

TABLE-POINT,  or  Taw.  Hoeck,  the  8  ex- 
tremity of  Bali  island,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  and  the 
eaitern  bonndnry  of  the  S  entrance  into  Bali  straits, 
in  8  lat  3*  50'. 

TABLE-RIVER,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Mississippi,  in  N  lat.  37°  12'. 

TABLEY  (Nether  and  Over),  two  townships 
of  Cheshire,  2  m.  WN  W  of  Nether  Knutsford.  Pop. 
of  former  in  1651,  123;  of  latter.  537. 

TABO,  or  Little  Dieppe,  a  river  and  port  on  the 
Grain  coast  of  Africa,  52  m.  NE  of  Cape  Pal  inns. 

TABOACO,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
o/  B-ir-v  comarca  of  Samego. 

TABOCA9,  a  river  of  Braxil,  in  the  prov.  of  Goyax, 
which  descends  from  the  E  flank  of  the  Cordillera- 
Gmnde,  and  flowing  ENE,  joins  the  Tocantins  on 
the  1.  bank,  after  a  course  of  90  m. 

T  A  BOG  A.   See  Tabaoo. 

TABOLEOO,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  E  and 
NXE,  and  enters  the  Biobio. 

TABOR  a  circle  in  the  8E  of  Bohemia ;  bounded 
f  n  the  N  by  the  circle  of  Cxaslau ;  on  the  E  by 
Moravia ;  and  on  the  8  and  W  by  the  circle  of  Bud 
weia.  Its  extent  is  1,270  sq.  mi;  its  pop.  in  1843, 
207,824.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  both  to  til- 
lage and  p^stum^e. — Its  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
Mtu&ted  on  a  hill  on  the  river  Luschnitz,  88  m.  W 
by  N  of  Bronn,  and  49  m.  BSE  of  Prague,  is  forti- 
fied, and  naturally  strong,  but  has  boon  frequently 
Ukea.  It  contains  4,000  inhabitants,  whose  princi- 
pal occupation  is  weaving.  It  was  built  by  Zisca. 
the  Hussite  general,  and  called  by  the  Hussites, 
Hmdistie-Hory -Tabor,  or  'the  Gamp  of  Mount 
Tabor ; '  and  from  it  they  take  the  name  of  Taho rites. 

TABOR,  or  Thabob,  the  Itkabariut  of  the  an- 
aents,  and  Jsbkl-Tub  of  the  Arabs,  a  mountain 
of  Palestine,  situated  to  the  8W  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias, over  which  it  commands  a  most  extensive 
prospect.  It  is  of  a  conical  form,  and  limestone 
formation;  and  contains  on  its  summit  a  plain  of 
peat  extent,  and  highly  cultivated.  Its  rounded 
ndes  are  richly  clothed' with  the  valonia  oak,  the 
myrtle,  and  wild  pistachio.  Mr.  Spencer,  who  re- 
cently ascended  it,  thus  describes  the  view  from  its 
nmmit:  "  Notwithstanding  the  desolation  of  T., 
compared  with  its  glory  once,  in  other  days,  we  be- 
beldthere  what  man  has  neither  given  nor  can  take 
twsy— the  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  is  unsurpassed  in  all  Palestine.  I  would 
that  I  possessed  the  power  of  graphic  description, 
that  I  might  tell  you  of  what  we  saw  from  tbu  sum- 
mit of  this  noble  mount;  how  grandly  loomed  up  in 
the  far  distance,  to  the  N,  the  snow-crowned  Jebcl-cs- 


Sheikh,  the  Hermon  of  Scripture !  How  picturesque 
appeared  the  hills  and  mountains  to  the  NE  and  the 
E,  beyond  and  on  this  side  the  silvery  Jordsn, 
which  springs  out  of  their  very  bosom !  How  lovely 
seemed  that  lake,  of  all  others  most  interesting  to 
the  Christian's  heart,  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  a  part  of 
which  we  could  plainly  see  !  How  noble  toward  the 
S,  looked  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  Gilead,  Gilboa, 
the  Little  Hermon,  and  the  charming  vales  be- 
tween !  But  how  surpassingly  beautiful,  which  I 
cannot  find  words  rightly  to  express,  was  the  scene 
in  the  west,  as,  at  this  commanding  elevation,  some 
1 .500  ft.  above  the  plain,  we  looked  down  upon  Es- 
draelon,  in  all  its  glory  and  magnificent  verdure,  its 
extent,  its  fertility,  its  loveliness,  its  surrounding 
bills,  its  streams  and  rivulets,  its  river,  the  Kishon, 
and  its  many,  many  points  of  attractiveness  1  Be- 
lieve me.  I  Btood  as  it  were  entranced  on  the  steep 
brow  of  T.,  and  beheld  this  scene  with  emotions  too 
deep  for  utterance."  Colonel  Wildenbruch  estimates 
the  alt.  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  T..  extend- 
ing towards  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  at  845  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  American  sur- 
vey makes  it  only  652  ft. 

TABORAO,  a  river  of  Brasil.  in  the  prov.  of 
Sante  Catharina.  Its  banks  are  said  to  produce  the 
best  flax  in  the  prov. 

TABRABOUCHA,  a  swamp  of  New  8outh  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Roxburgh,  near  the  head  of  Cunning- 
ham creek,  and  131  m.  from  Sydney. 

TABREK,  a  mountain  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Irak-Ajemi,  and  district  of  Teheran,  near  Rei.  On 
its  side  is  a  castle  of  the  same  name. 

TABRIZ,  or  Tebriz,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  cap.  of 
the  prov.  of  Ascrdbijan,  in  {fie  centre  of  which  it  is 
situated,  in  N  lat  46°  8'  30",  E  long.  38"  3' 59  \Mon- 
teitk].  It  is  the  principal  commercial  depot  of  North- 
ern Persia.    Chardin  estimated  its  pop.  in  1686  at 
500,000 ;  st  present  it  docs  not  exceed  20,000.  It 
contains  about  8,000  brick  houses,  several  good 
bazaars  and  mosques,  and  an  extensive  maidan  or 
square.    Its  8W  extremity  is  occupied  by  the  ark 
or  citadel.    "  The  towering  pile  of  the  ark,  being 
the  only  building  to  be  seen  in  the  distance  above 
its  embosoming  forest  of  fruit-trees,  one  might  readily 
fsncy  the  place  to  be  a  huge  orchard  stretching 
along  the  base  of  the  red  and  barren  mountain-wall  j 
which  bounds  it  on  the  south.   The  area  thus  cov- 
ered by  the  town  itself,  and  these  miles  of  surround- 
ing gardens,"  continues  a  very  recent  visitor,  "  is,  I 
am  told,  nearly  equsl  to  that  of  London,  T.  being 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  Per- 
sia. The  town  proper  is  surrounded  by  a  crumbling 
brick  wall  and  a  fosse,  constructed  with  such  utter 
disregard  to  any  principles  of  scientific  engineering, 
as  to  have  been,  even  in  their  best  condition,  but  a 
poor  protection  against  any  attacking  force  provided  ■ 
with  artillery.    At  present  these  fortifications  are 
in  many  places  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.    Inside,  the 
streets  are  of  the  worst  description ;  and,  excepting 
in  the  bazaars,  are  in  reality  little  more  thsn  mud- 
wall  avenues,  broken  at  irregular  intervals  by  door- 
ways of  burnt  bricks,  which  lead — usually  through 
small  gardens — to  the  quiet  and  well-hidden  dwell-  j 
ing-  houses  within.    Excepting  the  ark,  an  old  } 
tower  within  the  citadel,  where  cannon  are  cast, 
and  bored  by  machinery  driven  by  a  pair  of  bufifa-  ! 
Iocs,  and  the  splendid  remains  of  the  old  blue  mosque  f 
destroyed  about  HO  years  ago  by  an  earthquake,  T.  j 
contains  no  public  buildings  worth  mentioning.  Its  I 
bazaars  and  caravansaries,  however,  are  unequalled  in  j 
Persia:  the  former  arc  filled  with  European  goods,  i 
especially  those  of  England;  and  the  latter  with  the 
costly  products  of  India,  Csshmere,  and  Arabia,  en 
route  for  Constantinople,  to  be  there  exchanged  for 
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the  manufactures  of  tho  West.  The  inhabitants 
themselves  weave  silk  goods — the  raw  material  of 
which  comes  from  Mazanderan  and  Ohilan,  on  the 
Caspian — thtt  command  extensive  sales  throaghout 
Asia  Minor,  in  Constantinople,  and  very  largely  in 
Russia."  A  few  European  merchants  have  estab- 
lishments in  this  city,  (tar  journalist  adds  that  the 
present  pop.  of  T.  (including  the  suburban  villages) 
numbers  about  180,000;  but  this  estimate  must  in- 
clude the  entire  district  administratively  attached 
to  the  city.  T.  was  founded  a.  d.  787.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  devastated  by  earthquakes.  In  1792, 
upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants  perished  by  one  of 
these  fearful  convulsions.  It  has  also  suffered 
greatly  from  the  constant  struggles  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Turks. 

TABUA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Mi- 
nas-Geracs,  and  comarca  of  Rio-de-Jequitinhon  a, 
on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name 

TABUENCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39 
m.  W  of  Zaragoza,  and  partido  of  Borja.    Pop.  780. 

TABURUHINA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Mato-Grosso.  which  descends  from  the  N  side  of  the 
Cordilheira-dos-Parecis,  runs  NE,  and  joins  the 
Juruena,  on  the  r.  bank.  A  tribe  of  the  Mam  bare 
Indians,  who  inhabit  its  banks,  bear  the  same  name. 

TABY,  or  Gabaxit,  a  mountain  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  the  territory  of  Bcrtat,  about  30  m.  from  the 
I.  bank  of  the  Bahf-el-Azrek,  in  N  lat.  11'  20'.  It 
is  partly  covered  with  wood,  and  detached  huts  in- 
habited bv  negro  idolaters. 

TACALAYO,  a  settlement  of  Laplata,  in  the 
prov.  and  105  m.  N  of  Salta. 

TACALOA,  a  town  of  Now  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Magdalena,  pmv.  and  84  m.  SE  of  Cartha- 
gena,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Cauca,  a  little  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Magdalena. 

TAC  AM  B  ARC),  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan,  and  33  m.  SE  of  Valladolid. 
Pop.,  Spanish  and  Creoles,  2,000. 
TACAMES.  See  Atacame*. 
TACAMOCHO,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Magdalena,  and  prov.  of  Carthagcna, 
on  the  Magdalena,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cauca. 

TACANA,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  in  the  dep.  of 
Quezaltenango  and  Soconusco.    Pop.  2.000. 

TACANHUNA,  Tocahuxos,  or  Takacpxa,  a 
river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  which  has  its 
source  in  N  lat.  8°  1CT",  and  W  long.  51°  40',  on  tho 
NE  confines  of  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso;  takes 
at  first  the  name  of  Paraupaba;  runs  NE;  forms 
several  sinuosities;  and  after  a  course  of  about  330 
m.,  joins  the  Tocantins  on  the  1.  bank  near  Itabocas. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  the  Tupinambas 
Indians,  who  inhabit  its  banks. 

TACARATU,  or  Tabcavatu,  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Alagoas,  135  m.  NW  of  Pcnedo.  and 
83  m.  NNE  of  the  fall  of  Paulo- AfTonso,  formed  by 
the  SBo- Francisco.  It  has  a  chapel  frequented  by 
several  Indian  tribes. 

TACARIGUA.  See  Vai.kxcia  (Lake  or). 
TACAZZE',  or  Takkazkk,  a  river  of  Abvssinia. 
second  in  importance  to  the  Abai  or  Nile.  It  rises 
in  almut  1 1°  30*  N  lat.,  and  39°  E  long.;  and  first 
runs  N,  receiving  the  Tzebvri  and  the  Bellegas  in 
this  early  part  of  its  course.  It  then  sweeps  round 
to  the  W,  enclosing  the  lofty  plateau  of  Samen  within 
its  bend,  and  after  running  some  distance  nearly  W, 
about  the  meridian  of  37s,  and  nearly  under  the 
parallel  of  14s,  turns  NW,  receives  the  ftreh  and  the 
Setif  on  its  r.  bank,  and  the  An  grab  and  the  Guan- 
gne  on  its  1.  After  the  junction  of  the  latter  stream, 
on  the  N  frontier  of  the  Shangalla  territory,  it  as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  Atbara,  and  flows  in  a  NNW 
direction  to  the  Nile,  which  it  joins  at  Addemer,  the 


extreme  N  point  of  the  island  of  Meroe,  as  the  large 
region  enclosed  by  the  Nile  on  the  W,  and  the  T.  on 
the  E,  is  named.  Its  principal  tributaries  in  Nubia 
are  the  Mareb  and  the  Mogren.  Dr.  Ruppell  states 
that  a  descent  of  2.400  ft.  from  the  plains  of  Temben, 
led  to  the  banks  of  the  T.,  which  he  found  rushing 
like  a  torrent  through  a  deep  valley,  on  the  W  side 
of  which  the  mountains  of  Simen  or  Samen  rear 
their  rugged  summits  nearly  to  the  limits  of  perpe- 
tual snow.  The  absolute  height  of  the  river  where 
he  crossed  it  was  2,900  ft.,  and  aa  its  course  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  wo  may  infer  that  the  plains  in 
which*  under  the  name  of  Atbara,  it  joins  the  Nilo 
450  m.  lower  down,  cannot  be  rained  much  moro 
than  2,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  but 
half  of  the  elevation  assigned  to  them  by  Rennell, 
Humboldt,  and  other  speculative  geographers.  Salt 
says,  that  the  Abvsainians  in  general  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  bathing  in  the  nver,  on  account  of 
the  crocodiles  which  infest  it. 

TACCORARAY.  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  the  kingdom  of  A shan tee,  27  rr.  NEof 
Cape  Three  -  Points,  on  a  rocky  headland.  The 
Dutch  had  formerly  a  fort  here. 

TACENO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Lombardv,  in 
the  prov.  and  21  m.  NNE  of  Como,  in  the  valley  of 
Sasina,  near  the  r.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

TACHAU,  Tachow,  or  Dbxkwxow,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  36  m.  W  of  Pilsen,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bohmerwald,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Misa.  Pop.  2,932,  of  whom  266  are  Jews.  It  has 
a  castle,  and  a  Franciscan  convent.  It  has  a  forge 
and  a  copper-mine.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  giass- 
manufactorv  of  Strtfbl,  the  most  ancient  in  Bohemia. 

TACH BROOK  (Bishop's),  a  parish  in  W  arwirk- 
shire,  2}  m.  SE  of  Warwick,  watered  by  a  branch 
of  the  Avon.  It  comprises  the  hamlet  of  Tach- 
brook-Mallorv.    A  rea  3,446  acres.    Pop.  663. 

TA-CHING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  dep.  of  Shun-teen-fu,  in 
N  lat.  38°  48',  and  E  long.  1 16°  40'. 

TA-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

tirov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Sbun-king-fu,  in  N 
at.  29°  50',  and  E  long.  105°  51'. 

TACK  LEY,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  3  m.  NE  by 
N  of  Woodstock,  on  the  road  from  Oxford  to  Deci- 
ding ton.    Area  2,850  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.  558. 

TACLATUR,  or  Taekxaoir,  a  town  of  Northern 
Hindostan,  in  Nepal,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Gogra 
or  Sarjon,  85  m.  N  of  Jemlah,  at  an  alt.  of  14,500  ft 
above  sea-level.  It  is  a  dependency  on  Gordon,  a 
Chinese  station  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Tartary  in  wool,  woollen  fabrics,  gold,  tea,  wax, 
borax,  and  a  species  of  grain  locally  named  awajou. 
The  latter  is  carried  N  to  the  banks  of  lake  Rawans- 
lirad,  where  it  forms  during  winter  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  horses. 

TACNA,  a  city  of  Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Arequipa, 
situated  in  S  lat.  18°  1'  50",  on  the  Barrosa,  about 
25  in.  from  the  sea,  and  120  m.  direct  distance  SW 
by  W  of  La  Paz.  It  stands  in  a  small  valley  from 
2  to  3  m.  wide,  on  the  interior  edge  of  a  broad  bar- 
ren plain,  extending  from  Arica  on  the  coast,  at  an 
alt.  of  1,795  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  moderate  ele- 
vations on  the  N  and  S,  and  the  snowy-crested  Cor- 
dillera on  the  E.  In  the  general  plan  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  streets  and  walks,  in  the  paving  and  the 
style  of  building,  one  is  reminded  of  Lima,  but  in 
several  respects  T.  is  decidedly  superior;  the  shops 
are  larger  and  more  commodious,  and  the  bouses  of 
the  better  classes  are  larger  and  finished  exteriorly  in 
decidedly  better  style, — some  of  them  being  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  many  of  them  with  a  balcony  to 
the  second  floor,  while  the  interior  is  in  many  in- 
stances finished  elegantly  and  furnished  in 
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in  keeping  with  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  prominent 
merchant*  of  the  place  are  English,  that  is,  they 
born  in  England,  and  educated  there,  though 
most  of  them  have  been  long  resident  in  T.,  and  a 
majority  have  married  Spanish  ladies.  The  mer- 
chants of  T.  boast  of  the  finest  dab-room  in  South 
America.  It  is  very  spacious,  and  is  occupied  as  a 
reading-room,  and  supplied  with  the  American, 
French,  and  English  papers ;  a  good  library  is  also 
attached  to  the  establishment.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  adorn  the  place  by  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral,  but  it  has  twice  been  partially  thrown 
down  by  earthquakes,  and  the  walls  and  towers 
which  are  yet  standing  are  rent  and  weakened. 
The  citv  has  suffered  greatly  from  thews  commo- 
tions. Twice  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  it  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  raising  the  inquiry  whether  they  may  not 
secure  themselves  against  so  great  liability  of  dis- 
aster from  this  cause,  by  the  use  of  iron  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  framework  of  their  buildings. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  primary  instruction  here 
is  private,  yet  there  is  a  primary  school  supported 
by  the  government  and  free  to  the  children  of  every 
citizen.  In  these  schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
it  is  said  that  nearly  all  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  many  study  the  elements  of 
geography  and  arithmetic;  many  of  the  slaves 
even  receive  instruction  thus  far.  For  more  ad- 
ranced  instruction  there  are  two  colleges,  so  called — 
one  for  males,  and  one  for  females — designed  to 
meet  the  wants  not  of  T.  only,  but  of  the  whole 
southern  province  of  Peru,  of*  which  this  is  the 
principal  city.  These  are  institutions  of  recent  ori- 
gin, have  no"  funds,  no  library  or  apparatus  of  any 
amount,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  small  gratuity 
from  the  government,  depend  on  tuition  fees  for 
support.  Pupils  who  board  and  lodge  at  home  nay 
about  100  d.  per  annum;  such  as  are  furnished 
everything  pay  about  250  d.  In  the  college  for  boys 
a  corps  of  5  instructors  is  employed.  The  matricu- 
latioti  list  in  1853  showed  a  list' of  39  pupils  in  the 
regular  course,  and  36  in  the  primary  course.— A 
larre  proportion  of  the  business  by  which  Bolivia 
is  connected  with  the  exterior  worfd  is  done  here. 
Bolivia  has  a  small  seaport,  Cob'ia,  and  between 
that  and  Arica  there  are  for  local  purposes  some 
others;  but  access  to  every  part  of  Bolivia  is  less 
difficult  and  leas  expensive  from  Arica  than  from 
any  other  port.  The  great  business  of  Bolivia— 
though  the  whole  is  but  a  trifle — centres  here.  T. 
is  a  part  of  Peru  only  in  its  political  relations ;  by 
trvatr-^tipnlations,  goods  pass  in  bond  to  the  Peru- 
vian frontier  free  of  duty,  and  the  Bolivian  duties 
are  paid  there  as  if  it  were  a  port-of-entry.  This 
city,  therefore,  sustains  to  Bolivia  precisely  the 
same  relations  that  Lima  does  to  Peru.  Inconsider- 
able in  size  compared  with  Lima,  having  a  pop.  of 
only  about  8,000.  but  in  several  respect*  they  are 
much  alike.  The  merchants  realize  fully  that  the 
proper  place  for  a  commercial  city  is  the  sea-port 
where  goods  are  shipped  and  landed,  and  more  than 
one  effort  has  been  made  to  effect  a  removal  to  Arica. 
Between  T.  and  its  sea-port— a  distance  of  40  m.— 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  Arica,  there  is 
not  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water ;  the  trans- 
mission  of  freight  was  therefore  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  and  performed  entirely  by  mules  and  don- 
keys ;  but  a  railroad  between  the  two  places  is  now 
being  constructed  under  a  concession  from  govern- 
ment for  99  years,  which  will  diminish  the  cost  of 
I* boar  and  of  living  in  T.,  and  greatly  increase  its 
business. — The  environs  of  T.  are  very  barren.  One 
indeed  is  surprised  that  vegetation  can  subsist  at 


all  in  a  region  apparently  of  such  absolute  sterility. 
But  irrigation  has  devefoped  considerable  fertility. 
The  valley  near  the  river  consists  of  a  bed  of  clay 
overlying  a  deep  bed  of  pebbles.  This  clayey  sur- 
face on  each  side  of  the  citv,  and  for  miles  above 
and  below  it,  is  divided  into  lota  of  a  few  acres  each, 
called  chacra*  or  farms.  Anything  that  will  allow 
of  hilling,  as  com  or  potatoes,  is  planted  on  low 
ridges,  and  the  water  is  let  into  the  intervening 
ditches  long  enough  each  alternate  day  to  furnish 
the  roots  with  moisture.  The  alfaJfa,  much  like 
red  clover,  and  upon  which  mules,  horses,  and  cat- 
tle are  chiefly  fed,  is  sown  in  beds  a  rod  square. 
Each  bed  is  surrounded  with  a  slight  ridge  of  earth. 
The  water  is  let  into  each  bed  till  it  covers  all  the 
surface,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give,  when 
absorbed,  abundant  moisture  to  the  Boil.  The  pear, 
I  peach,  grape,  &c.,  are  planted  near  the  permanent 
water-courses,  so  that  they  need  no  care  of  irrigation. 
Many  other  shrubs  are  allowed  to  grow  along  these 
ruus,  but  are  turned  to  no  account :  among  others 
the  cotton-plant  grows  spontaneously,  producing  an 
article  of  excellent  quality,  but  it  is  never  gathered. 

TACOAKA,  or  Tauuarv,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto-Urosso,  which  rises  iu  the  district  of 
Camapuan,  and  runs  VVSW  to  the  Paraguay,  which 
it  joins  after  a  course  of  about  300  in. 

TACOLNE8TON,  or  Taclestos,  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 1 0  m.  SW  by  S  of  Norwich.  Area  1 ,580  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  486  ;  in  1851,  501. 

TACORA  (Nevado-i>k},  a  snowy  summit  on  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  It  rises  above 
the  pass  of  Las  Gualillas,  which  runs  between  it 
and  the  Nevado  of  Niuta,  and  probably  exceeds 
17,000  ft.  in  alt.  Near  its  base  is  a  village  and  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  monks,  at  an  alt.  of  14,275  ft. 
above  sea-lcvcl. 

TACORONTA,  a  town  on  the  N  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Teneriffe.    Pop.  3,600. 

TACOTALPE,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Tabasco,  47  leagues  8E  of  Vera  Cruz. 

TACUBA,  or  Tau-opah,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  6  m.  WNW 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  beautiful  causeway  of  cut  stone,  being  the  same 
by  which  Cortes  made  his  way  into  toe  capital. 
Pop.  2,500,  chiefly  Indians. 

TACUBA  Y A,  a  town  of  Mexico,  4  m.  8W  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  Pop.  2,000.  The  archbishop  of 
Mexico  has  a  fine  palace  here. 

TACULUM.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
in  N  lat.  13°  4'. 

TACCM8HANE,  a  parish  on  the  8  coast  of  co. 
Wexford,  2  m.  SW  of  Broadway.  Area  8,153  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  907  ;  in  1841,  961. 

TACUNGA,  a  province  of  Ecuador;  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  prov.  of  Quito ;  on  the  E  by  the  valley 
of  Vicioso;  on  the  8  by  the  prov.  of  Ambato;  on 
the  SW  by  Chimbo;  and  on  the  NW  by  Esmeraldas 
and  Guayaquil.  It  abounds  in  excellent  pastures, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  rye. — The  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain 
to  the  S  of  Quito,  near  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes. 
It  is  a  large  and  well-arranged  town,  with  wide 
streets,  aud  houses  bnilt  chiefly  of  a  light  porous 
lava.  It  was  destroyed  in  1698*  by  an  earthquake, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 
A  similar  catastrophe  was  repeated  in  1743  and  1757. 
The  inhabitants  are  computed  at  17,000,  the  greater 
part  being  Spaniards  ono  Mestizoes. 

TACURUCA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  off  the  coast  of 
the  prov.  of  Porto- 8eguro,  near  Santa-Cruz. 

T  A  DC  ASTER,  a  parish  and  market -town  of 
Yorkshire,  9  m.  SW  of  York,  on  the  river  Wharfe, 
and  within  3  m.  of  the  North  Midland  railway. 
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The  p.  include*  the  townships  of  Stutton  with  Hazle- 
wood.  Catterton,  Oxton,  ana  T.  Area  6,010  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  2,072;  in  1831,  2,855;  in  1851,2,979. 
The  town,  bnilt  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Wharfe,  which  is  here  spanned 
by  a  bridge  of  9  arches,  and  is  navigable  up  to  the 
town.  The  houses  are  neat  and  well-built.  No 
manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  several  stone-cjuarries.  and  com 
or  flour  millR.  T.  was  the  Calcarta  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  England  it  was  always  esteemed 
a  post  of  considerable  importance. 

TADDINGTON,  a  chapelrv  in  Bakewell  p.,  in 
Derbyshire,  4  m.  8  by  \V  of  Tideswcll.    Pop.  460. 

TADEN,  a  canton  and  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cotes-du  Nord,  2  m.  NE  of  Dinan,  near  the 
Ranee.    Pop.  1.200. 

TADICOMBO.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  9  m.  N  of  Dondigol. 

TADLA,  a  town  of  Marocco,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Morbeya,  85  m.  NE  of  Marocco. 

TADLEY,  a  township  of  Kouthamptonshire.  64 
m.  NNW  of  Basingstoke.  Area  2,047  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  876. 

TADLOW,  a  parish  of  Cambridgeshire.  6  m.  8  of 
Caxton.    Area  1.717  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.  189. 

TADMARTON  (Grrat),  a  parish  of  Oxfordshire, 
in  which  >s  situated  the  hamlet  of  Little  Tadinarton, 
4|  m.  WSW  of  Banburv.  Area  2,500  acres.  Pop. 
in  18.11.  355;  in  1851,  450. 

TADMOR.    See  Palmyra. 

TADOU8AC,  a  settlement  of  I^wer  Canada,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.    It  has  a  fort. 

TADVAN,  a  village  of  Persia,  on  a  small  hay  of 
Lake  Van.  10  m.  E  by  N  from  Betlis.  It  is  in- 
habited by  about  40  Armenian  families. 

TAE-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  8han-se.  The  div.  comprises  3  districts. 
The  town  is  %  m.  NE  of  Tae-vuen-fu,  near  the 
great  wall,  in  N  lat.  39°  3' 50".  and  E  long.  1 12"  18'. 
— Also  a  division  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kan- 
suh.    The  div.  comprises  7  districts. 

TAE-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Che-keang.  The  division  comprises  6 
districts.  The  town  is  120  m.  SE  of  Hang-chu-fu, 
in  N  lat.  24s  54'.  and  E  long.  121*  9'  24".  It  is 
situated  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yellow  sea,  30  m. 
from  the  roast,  which  here  abounds  with  a  species 
of  rav,  the  skin  of  which  is  manufactured  into 
sheaths  for  cutlasses,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  export  to  Japan  and  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

TAE-CHCN.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Wan-chu-fu, 
120  m.  S  of  Hang-chu,  in  N  lat.  27°  34'  48",  and  E 
Ion  sr.  119°  f>0'  20". 

TAE-GAN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises  7  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  39  m.  SSW  of  Tsc-nan-fn,  in 
N  lat.  36°  14'  15",  and  E  long.  117°  15'  30".  It  is 
scantily  peopled.  In  the  principal  street  is  a  tri- 
umphal arch,  and  at  the  extremity  a  large  hand- 
some pairoda. 

TAE-HANG-8HAN,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
China,  which  detaches  itself  from  the  In-shan 
mountains  in  Mongolia;  penetrates  China  proper; 
enters  the  dep.  of  Tac-tung-fu  in  8han-se,  and  that 
of  Seucn-hwn-fu  in  Chih-le,  and  running  S  to  the 
confines  of  Honan.  forms  a  line  of  separation  be- 
tween these  two  former  provinces. 

TAE-HING-HEEN.  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Tnng-chu,  in 
N  lat.  .12°  12'.  and  E  long.  120'. 

TAE- HO.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Keih-gan-fu,  150  m. 


SSW  of  Nan-chang,  in  N  lat.  26*  46',  and  E  long. 
1 14°  54'.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Kan-keang.  At  its  entrance  is  a  tower  9  stories 
in  height. 

TAE-HO-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuv,  and  div.  of  Ying-chu-fu, 
in  N  lat.  33°  10',  and  E  long.  115"  43'.— Also  a  dis- 
trict and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan, 
and  div.  of  Ta-lc-fn. 

TAE-HO-SHIN,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tung,  and  island  of  Hal-nan.  It  issues  from 
the  8  side  of  the  Wei-chishan;  runs  first  8E,  then 
E;  passes  3  m.  N  of  Leen-chu-fu.  and  along  the 
base  of  a  mountain  which  gives  rise  to  the  Poki- 
shin;  divides  soon  after  into  two  branches,  forming 
Cotton-tree  island,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of 
Sh  wu  v-krtou -kean  g. 

TAfe-HU-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuv,  and  div.  of  Gan-king-fu, 
in  N  lat.  30°  30\  and  E  long.  116*  2C— Also  a  new 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Kiang-nan,  and  dep.  of  Su-chu- 
fn.  in  an  island  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

TAE-KANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Gov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Chin-chu-fn,  in  N  lat. 
'7'.  and  Elong.  114*  54'. 

TAE-KUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-sc,  and  div.  of  Tae-vuen-fu,  in  N  lat. 
37°  25'.  and  E  long.  112"  33'. 

TAE-LAO,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tunir.  at  the  entrance  to  the  roadstead  of 
Macao,  in  N  lat.  22°  7',  and  E  long.  1 13°  3»\ 

TAEN8APAVA.  a  river  of  West  Florida,  which 
runs  into  the  Ibberville,  in  N  lat.  30°  19'. 

TAE-PE-8IIAN,  a  monntain  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  8hen-se,  and  dep.  of  Fung-seang-fu,  in  N  lat. 
33°  55',  and  E  long.  107"  42'.— Also  a  mountain  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se.  in  the  dep.  of  Tae-tung-fu,  in 
N  lat.  39°  20'.  and  E  long.  1 1 1*  59'.— Also  a  moun- 
tain in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  in  N  lat  32*  46',  and 
E  long.  105°  3*.  These  mountains  are  all  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

TAE-PING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Tae-chu-fu,  in  N  lat. 
28°  26',  and  E  long.  121°  25',  or  according  to  Kla- 
proth.  120°  42'. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov. 
of  8han-se,  and  div.  of  I*ing-yang-fu,  in  N  lat.  35° 
46'.  and  E  long.  Ill"  18*.— Also  a  district  and  town 
of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sre-chnen,  and  div.  of 
Kwei-chu-fn,  in  N  lat.  32"  8',  and  E  long.  I08e  14'. 

TAE-PING-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuv.  The  div.  comprises  3  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  120  m.  NE  of  Gan-king-fu,  in 
N  1st.  81°  88'  38".  and  E  long.  1 18°  31'  45",  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Yang-tsc-keang,  which  here  receives 
3  tributaries.  It  has  a  considerable  trade.— Also  a 
division  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se.  The 
div.  comprises  7  districts.  The  town  is  69  m.  8W 
of  Nan-mng-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  I^e-keang.  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  that  river,  in  N  lat.  22°  25' 
12\  and  E  long.  107"  7'  10".  It  is  defended  land- 
wards by  a  wall.  The  surrounding  district  is  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  in  the  prov.,  and  contains 
numerous  forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  its  frontier 
towards  An-nam. 

TAE-PING-HEEN.  a  district  and  town  of  (  hina, 
in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuv,  and  div.  of  Ning-kwo-iu, 
in  N  lat.  30"  25',  and  E  long.  1 18'  8'. 

TAERENDO-ELF,  a  branch  of  the  river  Tornea, 
in  upland,  which  is  said  to  communicate  with  the 
river  Calix,  though  it  afterwards  takes  a  contrary 
direction,  and  flows  N  to  the  Froxen  ocean. 

TAE-TEEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Fo-kecn,  and  div.  of  Yung-chun-chu, 
in  N  lat.  25"  40\  and  E  long.  18e  8'. 

TAE  -  TSANG  -  CHU,  a  division  and  town  of 
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China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su.  The  div.  com- 
prises 4  district*.  The  town  is  150  m.  ESE  of  Nan- 
king-fa,  in  N  lat  31 9  30',  and  E  long.  12U*  52'. 

TAE-TUNG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  pmv.  of  Shan-se.  The  dir.  comprises  10  dis- 
trict*. The  town  is  180  m.  NNE  of  Taeyuen-fu, 
near  the  great  wall,  in  N  lat.  40°  5'  42",  and  E  long. 
113'  16'  30".  It  stands  amid  mountains,  in  a  local- 
ity exposed  to  the  incursions  of  Tartars,  but  it  is 
well-fortified,  and  has  a  numerous  garrison.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  confined,  but 
tolerably  well-built.  There  are  several  triumphal 
arches  built  of  wood,  some  of  them  of  great  anti- 
quity. It  has  a  large  pop.,  and  possesses  an  active 
trade  in  furs.  The  environs  afford  marble,  porphyry, 
U|  is-Uutuli,  jasper,  and  many  kiuds  of  rare  medici- 
nal pUnta. 

TAE- TUNG -HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  pror.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae- 
tung-fu. 

TAE-WAN-FU.   See  Foemosa. 

TAE-YO,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tung,  at  the  entrance  to  the  roadstead  of 
Macao,  formerly  called  Lan-tao,  in  N  lat.  22'  15', 
and  E  long.  113°  52'.    It  has  a  town  of  the  same 

TAE-YUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

!»rov.  of  Shan-se,  div.  and  12  ra.  SW  of  Tae-yueu- 
a,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Fuen-ho. 

TAE-YL'EN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se.  The  div.  comprises  1 1  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  279  m.  SW  of  Pe  king,  in  N 
lat.  37°  53'  30",  and  E  long.  112'  33'.  It  is  9  m.  in 
circumference.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  populous, 
although  considerably  decayed  in  importance  since 
it  ceased  to  be  an  imperial  residence.  The  palace 
is  rapidly  falling  into  ruins.  It  has  manufactories 
of  fine  earthen  vessels,  of  various  kinds  of  iron-ware, 
and  of  varieties  of  woollen  fabrics,  inclusive  of  car- 
pets. The  environs  afford  muse  and  azure  stone. 
On  tho  adjacent  mountains  are  the  sepulchres  of 
several  princes,  some  of  them  of  great  beauty. 

TAF,  or  Taafz,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  rises 
among  the  hills  in  Brecknockshire,  in  two  streams, 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Taf,  which  unite  their 
waters  below  the  village  of  Coed-y-Cymmer,  on 
their  entrance  into  Glamorganshire;  and  thence 
proceed  by  Mcrthyr-Tydvil.  About  12  m.  below 
the  latter  town,  the  T.  receives  the  Bangoid-Taf,  a 
mountain-stream  which  flows  into  it  from  the  E. 
Ix>wer  down  it  is  joined  by  the  Cynon  from  the  W, 
and  a  few  miles  lower  bv  the  nmted  waters  of  the 
two  Rhonddas.  It  then  flows  nearly  8.  to  Llaudaff, 
and  afterwards  passing  Cardiff,  enters  the  small  bay 
of  Penarth.  In  dry  weather  tho  T.  contains  but 
little  water ;  when  swollen  by  the  floods  from  the 
mountains,  it  rolls  over  its  rocky  bed  in  an  impetu- 
ous torrent.  It  is  navigahle  for  small  crall  as  far 
aa  Cardiff,  to  which  the  tide  ascends. 

TAFALISGA,  a  town  of  Gallam,  in  Central 
Africa,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Falem6  with 
the  Senegal. 

TAFALLA,  a  small  but  ancient  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Pampeluna,  on  the  river  Cidacos,  27 
m.  N  of  Tudela,  anu  19  m.  8  of  Pampeluna.  Pop. 
4.100.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Navarre,  and  the  seat  of  a  university.  It  has 
several  churches  and  convents. 

TAFARA.  a  walled  village  of  Bambarra,  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  120  m.  WSW  of  Sego. 

TAFELHEEG,  a  town  on  the  E  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Ceram.  in  8  lat.  3*  20*. 

TAFELFICHTE,  or  TxraurrEix,  a  mountain  of 
Prussia,  situated  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  Bo- 
Silesian,  and  Lusatian  ranges.   Its  eleva- 
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tion  is  3,370  ft,  and  the  prospect  from  its  summit, 
on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  is  immense. 

TAFELNEH  (Cape),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  W.  Africa,  27  m.  8SW  of  Mogador.  It  rises  to 
an  alt.  of  780  ft 

TAFFERS,  a  commune  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  and  3  m.  ENEof  Friburg.  Pop.  2,600. 

TA FILET,  a  large  district  situated  to  the  SE  of 
tho  chain  of  Atlas,  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Maroc- 
co.  It  has  the  prov.  of  Draha  on  the  SW,  and 
Fez  on  the  N ;  ana  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  present- 
ing an  unvaried  surface  like  the  sea.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  rivers  running  in  opposite  directions,  one  of 
which  loses  itself  in  the  desert  of  Angad,  the  other 
in  the  loose  sands  of  the  Sahara.  Water,  thongh 
brackish,  is  everywhere  to  be  found  at  tho  depth  of 
12  ft.  Dates  are  its  chief  produce,  though  wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
There  are  mines  of  antimony  and  lead,  which  are 
carefully  worked  for  the  preparation  of  the  composi- 
tion called  kahol  jUdi,  used  all  over  the  East  for 
blackening  the  eyebrows.  The  inhabitants  possess 
numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  from  the  wool 
of  which  the  women  manufacture  stuffs  and  carpets 
which  are  held  in  considerable  estimation.  Sigil- 
messa  was  once  the  most  remarkable  place  in  this 
region,  but  the  town  called  Tafilelt  or  Tali  let,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Zin,  and  230  m.  ESE  of  the  city 
of  Marocco,  has  supplanted  it 

TAFT,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Fare,  21 
m.  SW  of  Yezd,  on  the  Debala.   Pop.  6,000. 

TAFU,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold  coast, 
12  m.NofCoomassi. 


cus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arabia,  inhabited  by  about 


TAFYLE,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  posh,  of  Damas- 
of  Arabia, 

3,000  Howalat  Arabs. 

TAGADEMPT,  a  village  of  Algiers,  106  m.  SW 
of  Algiers,  round  which  are  the  remains  of  a  very 
large  city,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Vaga. 

TAGAI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  46  m. 
W  of  Simbirsk,  on  the  Tngaika,  an  aflSucnt  of  the 
Sviiapa.    Pop.  1,200. 

TAGAL.   See  Taooal. 

TAGALUN,  one  of  the  Fox  islands,  in  the  N. 
Pacific,  in  N  lat  53°  80'. 

TAGAMA,  a  district  In  the  African  desert,  to  the 
south  of  Fczzan,  inhabited  by  Tua ricks,  remarkable 
for  the  comparative  whiteness  of  their  complexion. 

TAGANROG,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Ekaterinoslav,  near  the  N  extremity  of  the 
sea  of  Azof,  in  N  lat.  47"  13'.  It  is  built  on  the  side 
of  a  lofty  promontory,  nearly  opposite  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Don,  and  conducts  through  the  medium 
of  that  river  an  extensive  traffic.  It  has  a  harbour 
and  a  fortress,  maritime  and  commercial  courts,  a 
naval  hospital,  and  a  lazaretto.  It  trade*  with 
Kertah,  Caffa,  Odessa,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
some  Italian  ports.  Its  exports  are  corn,  Siberian 
iron,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  potash,  linseed,  sailcloth, 
wax,  isinglass,  leather,  fish,  and  caviar;  it  im- 
ports Greek  wines,  fruit  and  manufactured  articles. 
The  vessels  which  arrived  at  this  port  in  1846  were 
1,287 ;  among  which  were  49  English,  3  French, 
and  16  American.  The  chief  exports  during  the 
same  period  were,  293,436  chetwerts  of  grain,  13.392 
chetwerta  of  linseed,  3,090  chetwerts  of  rye,  21,257 
poods  of  wool,  and  125,263  poods  of  tallow.  T.  was 
fortified  by  Peter  I.  in  1697,  but  dismantled  after 
the  treaty  of  Pruth,  and  given  up  to  the  Turks,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  till  1768,  when  it  was 
seized  by  Catharine  II.,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ced- 
ed in  1774.  Alexander  I.  died  here  in  December 
1825.  The  environs  are  extremely  fertile.— The  lwiy 
of  T.  extends  from  Point  Anuianskaia  to  Cape  T.,  5 
m.  8  of  the  former. 
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TAGAPOLA.  a  small  ialand  in  the  Philippine 
group,  25  m.  W  of  Samar. 

TAGAR  ABUEN  A,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  IS  m.  ESE  of  Zamora. 

TAGASA,  or  Taoasta,  a  town  of  Marocco,  in  the 
prov.  of  Fez,  situated  on  a  river  about  3  leagues 
from  the  Mediterranean,  20  m.  N  of  Mclilla. 

TAGAVOST,  a  town  of  Marocco,  in  the  prov.  of 
Susu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Measa,  24  m.  W  of  Talent. 

TAGAZOUTE,  a  village  of  Algiers,  45  m.  SE  of 
Oran. 

TAOERFELDEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Aargau,  3  m.  S  of  Zurzach.    Pop.  750. 

TAGGAH,  a  village  of  Algiers,  50  m.  SWof  Con- 
stantina.  in  a  fertile  plain.  In  the  vicinity  aro  tome 
ancient  Roman  ruins. 

TAGGAL,  or  Tboal,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Java, 
on  the  N  coast,  in  S  lat.  6°  44',  K  long.  109"  12$', 
or  2°  20'  E  of  Batavia,  prettily  situated  on  a  broad 
river.  It  haa  a  church  and  a  small  fort,  and  pre- 
sents altogether  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  re- 
sident's bouse  is  a  commodious  and  very  handsome 
building.  The  country  around  is  fertile ;  and  this 
part  of  Java  is  the  rice  granary  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  Ratavia  bnt  for  exportation  to  the  East- 
ern isles. — Also  an  island  in  the  strait  of  Sunda,  15 
m.  NE  of  Maintain. 

TAGG ART,  an  inhabited  island  of  Ixiuph-Strane- 
ford,  co.  Down,  on  the  W  side  of  the  lough,  nearly 
1  m.  NNE  of  the  town  of  Killyleagh.  It  measures 
J  m.  in  length  from  N  to  S.— Also  an  islet  near 
the  head  of  Clew  bay,  co.  Mayo,  3|  m.  WNW  of 
Westport. 

TAGG  I  A,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
prov.  of  Genoa,  6  ni.  NE  of  San-Rcmo. 

TAfiHADOE,  Teaohdof.,  or  Taptoo,  a  parish  in 
co.  Kildare,  2  m.  SSWof  Mavnooth.  Area  4,126 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  407 ;  in  1841,  423. 

TAGHANIE,  a  township  of  Columba  co.t  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  40  m.  S  of  Albany.  Pop. 
1,540. 

TAGIIATU,  or  Tatau,  a  river  of  Persian  Arme- 
nia, one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  Lake  Urumiyah. 
It  is  formed  by  tbe  junction  of  two  considerable 
streams,  one  flowing  N  from  the  mountains  of  Kur- 
distan, the  other  called  the  Barak,  flowing  W  from 
near  the  Takbt-i-Soleiman.  These  Btreams  unite 
to  the  E  of  Mindel,  under  the  parallel  of  10°  15'  N, 
and  the  united  stream  pursues  a  NNW  course  to  tho 
SE  extremity  of  the  lake,  into  which  it  flows  at  a 
point  to  the  S8W  of  Binab. 

TAG11BOY,  or  Tauohboy,  a  parish  5|  m.  8  by  E 
of  Athleague,  partly  in  co.  Galway,  but  chiefly  in 
co.  Roscommon.    Area  13,996  acres.    Pop.  3.825. 

TAGHEEN,  or  Tacohkrx,  a  parish  in  co.  Mayo, 
2}  m.  NNE  of  Hollvraount  Area  6,837  acres. 
Pop,  in  1831,  2.561;  in  1841,  3,084. 

TAGHKAN1C  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  partly  in 
the  E  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  and 
partly  in  Massachusetts,  a  spur  of  the  Green  moun- 
tains. It  is  about  50  m.  in  length,  and  attains  an 
alt.  of  3.000  ft  above  sea-level. 

TAGII  KASI,  a  populous  village  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  district  of  Kaisnrivah,  on  a  rivulet  which 
flows  from  the  N  foot  of  Mount-Arjish  to  the  Sa- 
nrasak. 

TAGHMACONNEL,  a  parish  in  co.  Roscommon, 
4J  m.  NNE  of  Ballinaaloe.  Area  18,820  acres,  of 
which  215  are  water.    Pop.  in  1841,  4,807. 

TAGHMON,  a  parish  in  co.  Westmeath.  5  m. 
NNE  of  Mullingar.  Area  3,452  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.922;  in  1841.  PSH.  It  contains  the  hamlets 
of  Rathcloghrin,  Taghmon-bridge,  and  Crookcd- 
Wood.— Also  a  pariah  in  co.  Wexford.  Area  10,132 
acres.    Pop.  in  ltd,  2,803 ;  in  181 1.  .1,7:17.  The 


market-town,  and  formerly  a  pari,  borough  of  T., 
stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Ennis- 
corthy  to  Bannow,  6$  m.  W  by  8  of  Wexford. 

TAGIL,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises 
about  40  m.  NW  of  Yekaterinburg,  on  the  E  flank 
of  the  Urals;  runs  N,  and  then  ENE,  and  joins 
the  Tura  on  the  r.,  60  m.  SE  of  Verkhoturi,  after  a 
course  of  230  m. 

TAGLIACOZZO.  a  town  of  the  kintrdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  Abruzzo-Ulrra  2da.  20  m.  8SW  of  Aquila, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  Iincle.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has 
several  fine  churches  and  a  ducal  palace. 

TAOLIAMENTO.  a  largo  river  of  Austrian 
Lombardv,  In  the  gov.  of  Venice,  which  rises  on 
Monte- Mauro,  in  the  prov.  of  Udine ;  flows  E  past 
Tolmezzo;  then  turns  8,  and  passing  8pielenbcrg 
and  Mandnsco,  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  in  N  lat. 
45°  38',  after  a  course  of  120  m.  It  is  navigable 
from  the  small  town  of  Latisana.  Its  tanks  were  the 
scene  of  military  operations  in  the  spring  of  1797. 

TAGLIO,  a  nver  of  Italy,  in  the  prov.  of  Genoa, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  4  m.  E  of  San 
RYmo. — Also  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  6  in. 
NE  of  Ariano. 

TAGLO-BAY,  a  bay  on  the  S  coast  of  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  in  N  lat  6°  8'. 

TAGOAT,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Roslare,  co.  Wex- 
ford, 1  i  m.  W  of  the  nearest  part  of  St.  George's 
channel. 

TAGOLANDA,  a  small  island,  about  20  in.  in 
cirenmf..  situated  oft*  the  NE  extremity  of  Celebes. 

TAGRIVELT  (Ras),  or  Cape  Sim,  a  low  sandy 
point  on  the  W  coast  of  Africa,  8$  m.  SW  of  Mo- 
gadon The  coast  between  this  point  and  Mogador 
is  a  continued  line  of  bare  sand-hills  sloping  from  a 
height  of  70  ft  to  the  beach. 

TAGUS,  the  Tajo  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Tejo  of 
the  Portuguese,  a  magnificent  river  which  issues 
from  a  spring  in  the  mountains  of  Albarracin,  on  the 
frontiers  of  tbe  prov.  of  Cuenca,  in  N  bit  40'  38', 
W  long.  2°  46',  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
1 00  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Pursuing  its  course 
first  NW,  and  then  in  a  W  direction,  a  little  in- 
clined to  the  8,  it  passes  the  palace  of  Aran- 
juex,  the  cities  of  Toledo,  Talavera,  and  Alcan- 
tara in  Spain,  and  Abrantes,  Santa  rem,  and  Lis- 
bon in  Portugal,  and  flows  into  tbe  sea,  7  m.  below 
the  capital  of  Portugal,  in  N  lat  38'  45'.  W  long. 
10°  2',  after  a  course  of  510  m..  of  which  375  m.  are 
in  Spain.  Its  principal  Spanish  affluents  on  the  r. 
are  the  Jarama,  the  Uuadarrama,  the  Alberche.  the 
Tietar,  and  the  Alagan;  and  in  Portugal,  the  Elga, 
the  Ponsal,  and  the  Zezere.  On  the  1.  it  is  joined 
by  the  Guadiela,  the  (uiadarranque,  and  tbe  Solor, 
in  Spain ;  and  by  tbe  Sever,  the  Sarava,  the  Zatas, 
and  the  Cunha,  in  Portugal.  Like  the  Guadalqui- 
vir, and  other  great  rivers  of  Spain,  it  absorbs  the 
waters  collected  between  two  long  parallel  chains  of 
mountains.  Long  before  reaching  Lisbon  it  re- 
ceives tho  tide,  and  becomes  expanded  into  an 
estuary.  Its  volume  of  water  is  large  throughout; 
but  in  so  mountainous  a  country  as  Spain,  river  na- 
vigation is  very  limited,  and  that  of  the  Tagus  is 
not  at  present  carried  farther  than  Abrantes.  It 
has  often  been  proposed  to  clear  it  of  its  rocks,  and 
to  prolong  the  navigation  eventually  by  canals ;  but 
as  yet  nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  decisively  at- 
tempted. 

TAGYPEEL,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
near  the  NE  coast  of  Borneo,  in  N  lat  6"  29'. 

TAGZA,  a  village  of  Algiers,  12  m.  SSE  of  Con- 
stant! na. 

TAHA.    Seo  Otaiia. 

TAHA-EI^MODAIN,  a  village  of  Egypt,  5  to. 
SWofSomalut. 
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TA-HEEN,  &  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
pror.  of  Sze-chuen  and  div.  of  8ay-ting-fa,  in  N  lat. 
31*  18',  E  long.  107°  37'  30". 

TAHEJ,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cutch,  of  which,  in  the  16th  cent.,  it  was  the  capi- 
tal, bat  it  is  now  dwindled  to  a  small  village,  in  N 
lat.  23°  XT. 

TAHIM,  a  parish  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Sao- 
Pe  jro-do- Rio-Grande,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  outlet  of  Lake  Mangueira,  by  which  the  p.  is 
bordered  in  its  entire  extent  from  N  to  8.  Pop.  900. 
TAH  I  KAN.  SeeTauaAM. 
TAHIRBEGY,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  80  m. 
E  of  Memchak,  and  near  the  confines  of  Bokhara. 

TAHITI,  or  Otahkitk,  an  island  of  the  8.  Paci- 
fic, the  principal  in  the  Society  archipelago,  in  8 
1st  17*  40\  E  long.  150"  3C,  about  130  m.  8E  of 
Kiiatea.  It  is  an  elongated  high  ridge  of  land, 
composing  two  peninsulas  joined  by  a  low  narrow 
isthmus,  each  rising  gradually  from  the  shore  to  an 
sit.  of  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  covered  to  the 
summit  with  the  roost  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
one  section  is  in  length  about  25  m.,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  breadth ;  the  other  is  about  20  in.  in 
length,  by  15  m.  in  breadth.  11  From  the  great 
central  peaks  of  the  larger  peninsula — Orohena, 
Aorai,  and  Pirohitee— the  land  radiates  on  all  sides 
to  the  sea  in  sloping  green  ridges.  Between  those 
are  broad  and  shadowy  valleys,  in  aspect  each  a 
Tempo,  watered  with  fine  streams  and  thickly 
wooded.  Unlike  many  of  the  other  islands  there 
extends  nearly  all  round  T.  a  belt  of  low  alluvial 
soil,  teeming  with  the  richest  vegetation.  Hero, 
chiefly,  the  natives  dwell.  Seen  from  the  sea,  the 
prospect  is  magnificent.  It  is  one  mass  of  shaded 
lints  of  green,  from  beach  to  mountain-top;  end- 
lessly diversified  with  valleys,  ridges,  glens,  And 
cascades.  Over  the  ridges  here  and  there,  the  loftier 
[xjaks  fling  their  shadows,  and  far  down  the  valleys. 
At  the  head  of  these,  the  waterfalls  flash  out  into 
the  sunlight  as  if  pouring  through  vertical  bowers 
of  verdure.  Such  enchantment,  too,  breathes  over 
the  whole,  that  it  seems  a  fairy  world,  all  fresh  and 
blooming  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  Upon  a 
near  approach  the  picture  loses  not  its  attractions. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  to  a  European  of 
any  sensibility  who  for  the  first  time  wanders  back 
into  tho»e  valleys,  away  from  the  haunts  of  the  na- 
tives, the  ineffable  repose  and  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape is  such  that  every  object  strikes  him  like 
something  seen  in  a  dream ;  and  for  a  time  he  al- 
most refuse*  to  believe  that  scenes  like  these  should 
have  a  commonplace  existence.  No  wonder  that 
the  French  bestowed  upon  the  island  the  appella- 
tion of  the  New  Cytherea.  4  Often,'  says  De  Bour- 
gainville,  '  I  thought  I  was  walking  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.'"— [JUdviUe.] 

ClimaU,  <C*.]  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  soil  is 
a  fertiW  blackish  mould,  producing  spontaneously 
a  great  variety  of  edible  fruits,  roots,  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  of  these  the  most  common  and  most  useful 
are  the  artocarput,  or  bread-fruit,  of  which  there 
are  above  fifty  varieties,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  jam  ho, 
thirteen  sorts  of  bananas,  the  arum,  potato,  yam, 
su,'*r-cane,  and  the  paper-mulberry  of  which  the 
inhabitants  make  their  cloth.  The  guava,  though 
only  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago,  now  com- 
poses the  greater  nart  of  the  woodlands  and  bush  in 
the  lower  lands.  Dogs,  hogs,  and  rats  are  numerous. 
Saddle-horses  are  imported  from  S.  America;  and 
the  missionaries  possess  a  few  hundred  head  of  cat- 
tle. The  birds  are  of  various  kinds,  and  the  natives 
rear  the  domestic  poultry  common  in  Europe ;  there 
are  also  wild  ducks,  turtle-doves  of  a  green  colour, 
large  pigeons,  small  paroqnets,  king-fishers,  cuckoos, 


and  herons.  Of  the  small  birds  which  abound  in  the 
forests,  some  are  remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their 
notes.  The  ants  are  troublesome,  but  no  species  of 
serpent  has  yet  been  found ;  and  frogs,  toads,  and 
scorpions,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  rare.  The  sea  on 
the  coast  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  is  the 
sea-snake  of  which  the  bite  is  mortal. 

Inhabitants.]  Mr.  Ellis  estimated  the  pop.  of 
this  island  at  about  10,000:  Mr.  Williams,  at  from 
18.000  to  20,000.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
depopulation  has  taken  place  here,  as  in  the  other 
islands,  to  a  considerable  extent ;  although  for 
a  season,  under  the  renovating  and  genial  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  it  seemed  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing. The  natives  are  well-made.  Their  mode 
of  life — which  affords  them  exercise,  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  severe  labour  —  imparts  to  their 
bodies  much  of  that  strength  and  elegance  which 
the  human  frame  exhibits  under  good  training.  Rome 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Paci- 
fic, and  among  the  rest  those  of  the  Friendly  islands, 
may  be  more  hardy  and  robust,  and  may  display  a 
greater  appearance  of  muscular  strength ;  but  none 
of  them  seem  so  generally  to  unite  that  strength  and 
elegance  of  shape  which  is  often  seen  in  the  natives 
of  T.  Their  colour  is  tawny, — of  a  shade  much 
lighter  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly 
islands;  sometimes,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
higher  ranks,  it  approaches  to  what  we  call  fair,  but 
the  cheeks  never  display  that  glow  by  which  the 
northern  Europeans  are  distinguished  The  hair  is 
generally  black,  but  sometimes  brown,  red  or  flaxen, 
and  frizzled,  but  never  woolly.  The  eyes  are  black, 
the  nose  flat,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  teeth  white 
and  even.  The  women  are  distinguished  from  the 
men  by  greater  delicacy  of  form  ;  and  their  skin  is 
delicate  and  soft,  which  is  procured  by  their  frequent 
bathing,  and  copious  use  of  the  oil  of  the  cocoa.  The 
chiefs — like  the  mandarins  in  China — used  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  long  nails.  The  practice  of  tatooing 
was  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in  T. ;  and  the 
custom  was  common  to  both  sexes.  The  dress  of 
the  Otahcitans  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  cloth  : 


bline  paper,  made  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  par- 
ticularly of  the  paper-mulberry  ;  but  as  this  sub- 
stance cannot  long  resist  the  rain,  the  garments 
formed  of  it  are  thrown  aside  during  wet  weather, 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  others  formed  of  a 
kind  of  matting.  The  missionaries  introduced  the 
culture  of  the  cotton-plant,  and  taught  the  natives 
to  manufacture  a  coarse  cotton-cloth,  and  dress  in  a 
becoming  manner.  The  climate  of  this  island  ren- 
ders houses  almost  superfluous,  and  as  the  inhabit- 
ants require  little  shelter,  they  have  been  propor- 
tionally careless  in  the  construction  of  their  habita- 
tions. These  generally  consist  only  of  a  shed  or 
roof,  resembling  the  roof  of  a  bam  in  Europe,  sup- 
ported by  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  in  the  centre, 
and  one  on  each  side.  They  are  thatched  with 
palm-leaves ;  and  the  floor  is  strewed  with  hay  and 
covered  with  mats.  A  few  blocks  of  wood  serve  as 
stools  by  day,  and  by  night  as  oillows.  The  food 
commonly  consists  of  the  bread-fruit,  bananas,  plan- 
tains, yams,  apples,  and  a  sort  of  sour  fruit,  which 
iB  used  as  a  relish  to  the  roasted  bread-fruit.  The 
most  general  dish  is  popoi,  which  is  made  of  the 
mountain  plantain  beaten  up  to  a  paste  or  jelly,  with 
cocoa-nut  milk.  Every  kind  of  fish  is  eagerly  de- 
voured. Their  small  canoes  are  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  and  carry  from  2  to  6  men.  Their  larger  canoes 
are  formed  of  several  planks  sewed  together,  and  are 
either  fitted  with  an  outrigger,  or  two  of  them  are 
fixed  together  with  planks.  The  seams  are  calked 
with  rushes,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  gummy 
substance,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  pitch. 
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Ciril  condition.]  A  rivalry  of  proselytism  has  long 
existed  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries for  upwards  of  ten  years  in  the  South  was. 
In  1827  two  Catholic  missionaries  landed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  They  fonnd  the 
country  ruled  by  Protestant  missionaries  :  the  laws, 
both  political  and  religious,  the  administration,  com- 
merce, taxes,  sales,  cultivation,  all  emanated  from 
them  or  their  schoolmasters.  Nevertheless,  the 
progress  of  Catholicism  was  rapid,  and  MM.  Ba- 
chelot  and  Short  were,  in  spite  of  the  energetic  pro- 
tests of  the  English  and  American  consuls,  trans- 
ported at  the  end  of  1831  to  the  coast  of  California. 
Hearing  of  a  change  in  the  government  of  those 
isles  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Kaahumanu.  these  two  priests  attempted  a  second 
visit  in  1837  ;  but  had  scarcely  set  foot  on  shore  at 
Woahu  than  they  were  obliged  once  more  to  embark 
on  board  their  vessel,  and  retrace  their  voyage 
to  California.  These  events  are  nearly  an  exact 
counterpart  of  what  recently  took  place  at  T.  About 
the  end  of  1836  MM.  Ijival  and  Caret  left  the  isle  of 
Mangavera  and  arrived  at  T.  They  were  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  Queen  Pomare,  and  received 
with  kindness  and  condescension,  but  were  soon 
after  ordered  to  take  their  departure.  The  two 
strangers  refused  to  depart,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  American  consul ;  but 
were  ultimately,  by  order  of  the  queen,  taken  by 
force  on  board  an  English  vessel,  and  conducted  to 
Valparaiso.  This  act  was  resented  by  the  French 
government,  which  eventually  assumed  the  protec- 
torate of  the  island.  The  French  seem  to  have  in- 
troduced many  stringent  municipal  regulations  into 
the  government  of  the  island ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
their  presence  has  not  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Tahitian  morals.  The  pop.  of  T.,  which 
was  between  200,000  and  300,000  at  the  time  of 
Cook's  discovery,  has  dwindled,  it  is  said,  to  6,000; 
and  we  believe  on  the  best  authority  that  the  rate  of 
decrease,  during  the  last  five  years,  is  in  enormous 
excess  of  all  previous  periods. 

Commerce.]  The  foreign  trade  of  the  island  is 
confined  to  the  exportation  of  pearl-shell,  pearls, 
sugar,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  and  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Americans  and  Europeans.  The 
port-dues,  however,  and  trade  in  supplying  ship- 
ping, especially  the  English  and  American  whale- 
ships,  yield  the  natives  considerable  emolument, — 
T.  offers  every  facility  for  provisioning  ships.  The 
harbour  is  beautiful,  and  a  ship  can  lie  alongside  of 
the  dock  and  be  supplied  with  water  in  a  very  few 
hours.  The  French  authorities  are  extremely  anxious 
for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers.  The 
following  is  the  time  which  a  well-furnished  steamer 
would  take  to  reach  England  from  Sydney  in  Aus- 
tralia, by  way  of  T  : — From  Sydney  to  T.,  11  days, 
12  hours;  from  T.  to  Panama,  16  days;  to  cross  I 
tho  isthmus,  7  hours ;  from  Aspinwall  to  England, 
18  days ;  total,  45  days,  19  hours,  with  3  days'  de- 
tention in  coaling  at  T.  Returning  it  would  take  40 
days,  with  3  days'  detention  at  T.  in  coaling.  T. 
may  be  regarded  as  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
SE  trade-winds. 

TAHLEQUAH,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  U.  S.,  18  m.  E  of 
Fort-Gibson,  and  53  m.  NW  of  Van  Buren,  on  the 
Arkansas  Illinois  river.     It  became  the  seat  of 

Sivernmcnt  of  the  Cherokee  nation  in  1839.  after 
e  reunion  of  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of 
the  Cherokee  family.  The  location  of  the  town  is 
central  and  beautiful,  and  combines  advantages  of 
good  health,  excellent  spring  water,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  timber  for  firewood  and  purposes  of  build- 
ing.  The  surrounding  country  presents  a  diversity 
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of  mountain,  woodland,  and  prairie  scenery.  After 
T.  became  the  seat  of  government,  a  number  of  log 
cabins  were  thrown  up  about  the  place,  without, 
however,  much  regard  to  order,  as  they  were  de- 
signed for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  those 
engaged  in  the  transaction  of  public  business ;  but 
a  regular  town  has  been  laid  off,  a  number  of  lota 
sold  to  citizens  of  the  nation,  and  a  few  houses  have 
been  erected,  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  The 
supreme  court  holds  its  annual  session  in  a  com- 
modious brick  court-house. 

TAHMUR.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Chide.  30  m.  NE  of  Kevr-abad. 

TAHOUATA.   See*  Ohitahoc. 

TAHRAH.  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kutch.  12  m.  SE  of  Luckput- Bunder. 
The  fortress  is  an  irregular  building,  flanked  with 
round  towers.  On  the  N  and  E  of  it  are  extensive 
basins  of  water,  which  render  it  difficult  of 
on  these  points.  The  town  itself  is  quit 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hindus. 

TA-HU,  or  Tai-Ho,  [i.  t.  « Great  Lake,']  a  lake  of 
China,  between  the  provinces  of  Keang-su  and  Che- 
keang.  It  is  150  m.  in  circumf.,  and  is  enclosed  by 
a  chain  of  picturesque  mountains.  It  is  a  place  of 
resort  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns.  Its 
waters  abound  with  fish.  The  great  canal  passes,  at 
a  point  to  the  N  of  Kia-hing  and  W  of  Song-kiang, 
through  a  broad  sheet  of  water  of  considerable  ex- 
tent which  probably  is  part  of— or  at  leaat  joins — 
this  celebrated  lake!  "  This  part  of  the  lake  is  very 
shallow ;  and  much  of  it  is  quite  covered  with  the 
Trapn  bicornia — a  plant  called  linq  by  the  Chinese. 
It  produces  a  fruit  of  a  very  peculiar  shape,  resem- 
bling the  head  and  horns  of  a  bullock  more  than 
anything  else, — and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  vege- 
table by  the  Chinese  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  I 
have  seen,"  adds  Mr.  Fortune,  "  three  very  distinct 
species  or  varieties  of  this  plant,— one  of  which  has 
fruit  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  Women  and  boys 
were  sailing  about  on  all  parts  of  the  lake  in  tubs  of 
the  same  size  and  form  as  our  common  washing-tub, 
gathering  the  fruit  of  the  liny.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  contrivance,  rude  as  it  appeared,  which  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  better  than  these  tubs  ; 
for  they  held  the  fruit  as  it  was  gathered,  as  well  as 
the  gatherers,  and  at  the  same  time  were  easily  pro- 
pelled through  the  masses  of  the  ling  without  doing 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  plants.  Nevertheless, 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  people  swimming  about  on 
the  lake  each  in  his  washing-tub  had,  in  my  eyes, 
something  very  amusing  and  ludicrous  about  it. 
After  leaving  this  lake,  the  banks  of  the  canal — and 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  country — are  covered 
with  the  mulberry.  Silk  it  evidently  the  staple 
production  in  this  part  of  China." 

TAHURA,  a  small  island  of  the  N.  Pacific,  in 
the  group  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  to  the  8W  of 
the  island  of  Oni-hao,  in  N  lat,  21"  37',  and  W  long. 
160°  3C. 

TAHURAWI,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  in  the  N.  Pacific.  9  m.  SW  of  the 
island  of  Mawi,  in  N  lat.  20°  30',  and  W  long. 
156*  35'. 

TAHYS,  two  lakes  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio- 
de-Janeiro,  between  8.  Salvador  and  S.  Joao-de- 
Praya,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Parahiba.  The 
largest  is  3  m.  in  length. 

TAIABANA,  an  extensive  parish  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Parahiba  and  district  of  Pilar,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Rio-Parahiba.  Pop.  1,400.  The  lo- 
cality is  noted  for  its  cotton. 

TAl ABATE,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sao-Paulo,  which  joins  the  Parahiba  a  little  above 
Jacarehi. 
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TAIARBU,  a  peninsula  dependent  on  Tahiti. 

TAIBARF.I9KL  •  tribe  of  the  SamoMea.  in  RoaaU  in  Europe, 
tn  the  (pnr  of  Arkhanpel  and  dUtricl  of  Mezcn,  to  the  8  of  lh« 
Wand  of  Varaoder. 

TAIDSI,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Moots. 

TAIFARA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Tutomi. 

TAIFE.   See  Tbffe. 

TAIKANY,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  San  Rami. 

TAILLADE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  YaaHo.se,  cant  and  3  m.  E  of  Caraillon,  at  the 
foot  of  Mont  Leberon.  Pop.  320.  It  has  several 
m  Adder-mill*  and  iron-works. 

TAILLANT  (Lx).  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Gironde,  cant  and  2  na.  WSW  of  Blanque- 
fort,  on  a  hill.    Pop.  820. 

TAILLEBOURG,  a  commnne  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Charente-Inferienre,  cant,  and  4  m.  SSE 
of  St.  Savinien,  partly  on  the  summit,  and  partly 
on  the  slope  of  a  nill.  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by 
the  rbarente.  Pop.  1,106.  This  town  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  is  noted  for  a  victory  over  the  English 
won  by  St.  Louis  in  1242. 

TAtLLES,  a  department  and  commnne  of  Bel- 
gium.  in  the  prov.  of  Luxembourg  and  arrond.  of 
Neufchatean.    Pop.  of  dep.  446;  of  com.  334. 

TAILLEVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Calvados,  cant,  and  2  ra.  NW  of  Donvres. 
Pop.  1,200.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp. 

TAILLY-LE-HAMEAU,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Ardennes,  cant,  and  6  m.  E  of  Bu- 
tancy.  Pop.  587.  It  has  a  blast-furnace,  several 
lime-kilns,  an  oil-mill,  and  a  distillery. 

TAIMBURNY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Aurungabad  and  district  of  Solopur,  105  m.  ESE 
of  Poona. 

TATMELA.  a  tribe  who  InhaMt  the  vicinity  of  the  eowt  or 
Aoraahtia.  near  the  Danakll  or  DankaJl  territory. 

TAIMYR,  a  golf  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Jcniseisk  and 
district  of  Touroukhansk,  between  Capes  Sievere- 
Vostochnoi  and  Talmonr.  It  is  210  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  8,  and  60  m.  in  medium  breadth. — Also 
a  lake  in  the  same  gov.  It  is  several  leagues  in 
length,  and  discbarges  itself  into  the  gulf  of  T.  by  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  traverses  its  W  part, 
and  has  a  considerable  volume  of  water  far  above 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  lake. 

TAIN,  a  parish  on  the  N  border  of  Ross-shire ; 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Dornoch  frith.  The  sur- 
face cotibi'sU  of  three  well-defined  districts;  a  belt 
of  low  flat  plain  along  the  coast,  a  broad  sheet  of 
land,  of  middle  character,  between  a  terrace  at  id  n 
hanging  plain,  receding  from  bank  or  escarpment  of 
about  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  and  a 
ridge  or  series  of  gentle  uplands  along  the  exterior 
frontier,  sending  up  their  loftiest  summit  in  the  hill 
of  Tain  to  an  alt.  of  nearly  800  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  fishing  village  of  Inver,  with  a  pop  of  about 
150.  stands  in  the  extreme  E,  4  m.  from  the  burgh 
of  T.    Pop.  of  p.  in  1831,  3.078;  in  1851,  3,576. 

Taijt,  a  small  town,  about  £  m.  from  the  Dor- 
noch frith,  in  the  centre  of  the  above  parish,  1} 
m.  N  by  E  of  Invergordon,  and  47  m.  N  by  E 
of  Inverness.  Pop.  in  1851,  2,588.  The  only  es- 
tablishments connected  in  any  sense  with  manu- 
facture, are  an  iron-fonndry,  a  brewery,  and  mills 
respectively  for  grinding,  sawing,  carding,  and  dye- 
ing. Some  trade  by  sea  is  conducted  in  the  im- 
port of  coal  and  lime,  and  the  export  of  fir-props 
for  coal-pits;  but,  as  T.  enjoys  no  better  facility 


than  a  dry  berth  for  vessels  on  the  broad  belt  of 
Mnd  between  tide-marks,  it  very  generally  gives 

f lace  to  a  land-communication  with  Cromarty  and 
nvergordon.  T.  unites  with  Wick,  Dingwall,  Cro- 
marty, Dornoch,  and  Kirkwall,  in  sending  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament    Constituency  in  1850,  86. 

TAIN,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Drome  and  arrond.  of  Valence. 
The  cant,  comprises  10  com.  Pop.  in  1831.  1 1.008 ; 
in  1846,  12,512.  The  town  is  11  m.  NNW  of  Va- 
lence, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite  Tour- 
non,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  iron  suspen- 
sion-bridge. Pop.  in  1846.  2,541.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  Hermitage  hill,  so  named  from  a  hermitage 
on  its  summit  noted  for  the  wines  to  which  it  gives 
its  name,  and  for  the  finest  granite  in  France.  It 
has  several  silk-mills,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
also  in  wool  and  almonds.  The  plain  between  Tain 
and  the  Isere  is  noted  for  the  victory  of  Q.  Fabius 
over  the  Allobroges. 

TAINIERE8-8UR-HON,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  cant,  and  2  m.  NE  of  Bavay. 
Pop.  1,296.  It  has  a  distillery  of  gin,  a  brewery, 
and  a  marble-work.  In  this  com.  is  the  hamlet  of 
Mnlplaquet,  noted  for  the  battle  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  fought  on  the  11th  Sept  1709. 

TAINTIGNIES,  a  department  and  commnne  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Bainault  and  dep.  of  Tour- 
nai.    Pop.  2.160. 


TAINTREUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
e  Vosges,  cant  and  4  m.  SW  of  Diey,  in  a  valley 
of  the  Vosges,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Taintrone. 


the  Vosges,  cant  and  4  m.  8W  of  Diey,  ii 
Pop.  1,250" 

TAINTRONE',  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vosges,  which  has  its  source  to  the  8  of  Tain- 
trenx ;  runs  NNE.  and  after  a  course  of  9  m.  throws 
itself  into  the  Meurth,  on  the  1.  bank,  la  m.  below 
St  Diev. 

TAlPALE.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Fin- 
land, in  the  gov.  and  60  m.  ESE  of  Kuopio,  and  dis- 
trict of  Oefrc-Karelens,  on  the  8  coast  of  a  consi- 
derable lake. 

TAIPU,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Parn- 
hiha,  8  m.  E  of  Pilar.  Pop.  1.200.— Also  a  head- 
land of  the  island  of  Engua-Guacu,  which  with 
Point-Mandnba,  to  the  S  of  the  island  of  Gnahibe, 
or  Santo  Amaro,  forms  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
Santos.    Its  summit  is  in  8  lat.  24°  I'  1 1". 

TAIPU.   See  Itaipo. 

TAISERO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Tsikousen,  30  m.  NE  of  Sanga. 
Pop.  2.500. 

TAITZA.    See  Jaitxe. 

TAI  VERA  M,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Car- 
nut  ic,  117  m.  N  of  Cape  Comorin. 

TAIZE-A1ZIE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

of  the  Charente,  eant.  and  3  m.  NE  of  Rufiec,  on  the 

r.  bank  of  the  Charente,  opposite  the  confluence  of 

the  Bioussac.  Pop.  824.  It  has  several  iron-works. 

TAJ  AC  ANTES,  or  Taxamtkb,  a  Moorlah  tribe  who  Inhabit 
the  SW  of  the  Sahara. 

TAJAHY,  or  Tajcca.   See  Itajahi. 

TAJARDI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Gallipoh,  13  m.  NNW  of 
Ghumurdjina,  in  a  narrow  valley,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Karetch,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Slino. 

TAJO,  or  Tato,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  on  the 
confines  of  the  provinces  of  SCo-Paulo  and  Santa 
Catherina,  in  8  lat.  26°  50°,  and  W  long.  50"  10\  It 
gives  rise  to  the  Itajahi,  and  contains  gold  mines. 

TAJO.    See  Taol-s. 

TAJO,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  which  runs  from  8  to  N, 
and  after  a  course  of  nltonf  180  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  ocean  near  New  Segovia. 
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TAJOVE,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  oomitat 
of  Sohl,  5  in.  W  of  Neusohl,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain.   It  has  a  copper  foundry. 

TAJPUR,  a  town  of  Hinuostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Malwa,  8  m.  from  Oojein.    Pop.  in  1820,  2,500. 

TAJCMULKV,  a  town  of  Ouatimala,  in  the 
dep.  of  Ouezaltenango  and  Seconusco.    Pop.  2,566. 

TAJ  UNA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has  it*  source 
in  the  mountains  of  Solono,  in  the  prov.  of  Guada- 
lajara; passes  Rrihuega,  and  Loranca-de-Tnjunn ; 
watere  the  SE  part  of  the  prov.  of  Madrid,  and  joins 
the  Jarama,  on  the  1.  bank,  at  a  point  21  m.  S8E 
of  the  capital. 

TAJURAH,  or  Tajurka,  a  town  on  the  Add 
coast  of  Eastern  Africa,  in  N  lat.  1 1°  46'  35",  E  long. 
43'  0'  20"  [Uarru],  on  the  N  shore  of  an  extensive 
bay  from  32  to  34  leagues  long,  and  6  or  7  wide. 
This  bay,  whose  entrance  is  obstructed  by  an  infi- 
nite number  of  small  islands,  is  studded  throughout 
its  whole  extent  with  reefs  at  7,  5,  and  even  2  ft. 
only  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  causes  it 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  harbonr;  besides  which,  it 
is  exposed  to  impetuous  winds  from  W  by  S,  and  N 
by  W.   The  islands  of  Mushakh  in  this  bay  have 
been  acquired  by  the  British  government  from  the 
sultan  of  T.   The  NW  end  of  the  NE  isl  snd  is  in  N 
lat.  1 1"  43',  E  long.  43°  19\   The  town  or  village  of 
T.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  consists  of  about 
300  wretched  wooden  huts,  and  2  mosques,  with  a 
pop.  of  nearly  1.500.   The  Bnot  itself  and  its  envi- 
rons is  a  scene  of  aridity  and  desolation.  It  conducts 
some  trade  with  Hodcidah,  Mokha,  and  Aden,  to 
which  it  sends  wood,  sheep,  goats,  and  butter.  From 
T.  to  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  is  129  leagues,  which  can 
be  traversed  only  when  the  rains  have  filled  the  na- 
tural reservoirs  met  with  mi  the  road :  at  any  other 
season  the  traveller  runs  the  risk  of  dying  of  thirst. 
The  vast  desert  which  forms  the  country  of  Adol  is 
an  upheaved  volcanic  formation,  rarely  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  and  still  more  rarelv  cultivated.  It 
is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  chains  of  hills  of 
moderate  height,  bearing  the  impress  of  subterra- 
nean fire.    The  quantity  of  lava  met  with  is  prodi- 
gious.   About  21  leagues  from  T.  there  is  a  lake, 
which  formerly  was  part  of  the  bay  of  Tajurah,  but 
j     which  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  valley  4  leagues 
j     long  and  9  leagues  wide.  The  lava  occurring  here  is 
;     of  various  character,  and  in  some  places  is  from  130 
|     to  140  ft.  thick.    From  T.  to  Shoa  M.  Rochet  met 
!     with  23  thermal  springs,  whose  temp,  varied  from 
151-25  F.  to  the  boiling  point.    In  the  interior  of 
j     the  country,  to  the  distance  of  50  leagues  from  the 
!     sea,  there  is  a  stratum  of  silicco-calcareous  clay, 
j     containing  an  immense  quantity  of  fossil  shells. 
1      From  T.  to  the  banks  of  the  Hawash  the  desert  sur- 
faco  of  the  country  is  wandered  over  by  various  ani- 
|      nmls,  antelopes,  gazelles,  wild  asses,  ostriches,  and 
|     pintadocs  ;  but  the  animal  met  with  in  the  greatest 
j     numbers  is  the  spotted  hyena.    The  vegetation  is 
very  limited;  there  arc  a  f«w  gum- bearing  trees  and 
t     aloes.    The  Dankali  language  is  spoken  at  T. 

TAK,  a  district  of  the  Derajat,  on  the  W  side  of 
the  Indus;  bounded  by  the  Huttunni  branch  of  the 
Suliman  range  on  the  N  ;  Puharpur  on  the  E;  Ko- 
lachi  on  the  8;  and  the  Viziri  and  Shi  rani  hills  on 
the  W.    It  is  irrigated  by  the  Zam  and  the  Gomul. 
Its  town  and  fort  of  the  same  name  are  40  ra.  direct 
distance  NW  of  Dera-Ismail-Khan.    The  fort  is  an 
immense  pile  about  250  yds.  square,  with  walls  4 
yds.  thick,  and  a  ditch  5  yds.  broad.   The  town  in 
j      18 17.  contained  about  300  Hindu  and  Mahommcdan 
I     families,  but  was  fast  falling  into  decay.  It  is  famed 
;     for  its  fruits.    It  yielded  a  revenue  of  100,000  ru- 
i     pei-s  to  the  Sikhs.— Also  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
!     tan,  in  N  lat.  36"  48',  and  E  long.  82°  42',  3  m.  E  of 




a  small  river  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Khera- 
Tak,  24  in.  S  of  the  town. 

TAK  (Jebel),  a  mountain  chain  on  the  frontiers 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  Persia.  It  runs  from  NE 
to  SW,  between  the  pash.  of  Bagdad  on  the  W,  and 
the  Persian  prov.  of  Kurdistan  on  the  E,  and  joins 
the  Bisuton  on  the  NE.  This  chain  of  mountains 
is  crossed  by  a  pass  of  the  same  name,  said  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Romans.  It  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  12  ft.  in  breadth,  nnd  at  the  height  of  20  ft.  is 
surmounted  by  an  arch.  The  entrance  is  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  of  architectural  form. 

TAKA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  prov.  of  Pari  ma. — Also  a  district  in  the  nrov.  of 
Simosa. — Also  a  town  in  the  island  of  Sikokf,  and 
prov.  of  Sanoki,  on  the  Mi-tsou-sinia-nada  channel. 

TAKA,  a  prov.  of  Nubia,  to  the  E  of  the  Tacazxe, 
between  16°  and  17°  N  lat.  Near  Soderab  there  is 
a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains  whence  in  the  rainy 
season  issues  a  large  volume  of  water,  by  which  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  prov.  is  refrularly  in- 
undated to  tne  depth  of  several  feet.  The  soil  is 
generally  very  fertile.  It  affords  excellent  dourra, 
and  pastures  large  herds  of  cattle. 

TAKABOKOU81MA,  or  Pofexbukj,  an  island  of 
Nagisaki  bay,  in  Japan,  near  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Kin-siu. 

TA-KAE-81NE-SHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chueu,  in  N  lat.  30°  27',  E  long. 
101°  45'.    It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TAKAGA-VOUROUNG,  a  mountain  in  the  E  ; 
part  of  the  island  of  Java.  Its  prolongation  forms  < 
Cape  Sedano,  and  presents  a  scries  of  perpendicular  ; 
pillars  of  basaltic  breccia. 

TAK  A  I*  IZ,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Yamatto. 

TAKAKAKKAN,  a  small  island  of  the  Celebes  ; 
sea,  near  the  E  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  in  N 
lat.  3°  8',  E  long.  116' 51'. 

TAKAKI,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Satsoumi.  ; 

TAKAKIDA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  Drov.  of  Yetsisen. 

TAKAKOU,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kill- sin  and  prov.  of  Fizen. 

TAKAKOIISA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Inaba. 

TAKALA,  Ta*ei.,  or  Takijj,  a  district  of  Nipritia,  J 
in  Kordofan,  100  m.  R3E  of  Obeit.    It  is  inhabited  i 
by  a  tribe  of  Mahommedan  Nubas,  who  hare  no  j 
form  of  government.    Maize  is  its  only  production, 
and  forms  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  j 
Tbev  suffer  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  agents  of     (  1 
the  king  of  Sennaar,  by  whom  numbers  arc  annually 
carried  oft"  into  slavery. 

TAKAMIJA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  j 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Aki. 

TAKANIIYA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  | 
of  Nifon  and  prov.  of  Aki. 

TAKANO,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  j 
Nifon  and  nrov.  of  Mouts.  !  I 

TAKAREE,  a  pass  of  Beluchistan,  across  the 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Hala  range,  : 
running  from  E  to  W,  between  Cutch-Gundava  and 
Saravan. 

TAKASANGO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Nizen,  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river.    Pop.  2,000. 

TAKASSIMA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Nifon  and  prov.  of  Omi. 

TAKATA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon  1 
and  prov.  of  Idsu.  . 
m  TAK  ATTA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  \ 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Aki. 

TAKATU,  a  river  of  Guayana,  which  rises  in  N     '  l 
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!•>'.  V  50*,  19  m.  W  of  Pirara;  runs  N  between  the 
Rio-Branco  and  the  Rupnnuni ;  and  joins  the  Mahu 
in  N  lat.  3°  35'.  Its  width  a  little  above  the  point 
of  junction  is  192  yds.    It  abounds  in  kaimans. 

J'AKA  Y,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon 
and  prov.  of  Sinano. 

TAKDE,  a  district  of  Nigritia,  in  Kordofan,  about 
00  m.  8  of  Obeit.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Ma- 
hommrdan  Nuba*. 

TAKEAH,  a  village  of  Bhawlpur,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Ghcra,  43  m.  NE  of  Bhawlpur. 

TA-KEANG,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tong  and  island  of  Hai-nan.  It  has  its 
source  in  a  mountain  named  Wei-chi-shan ;  runs  N 
till  it  reaches  a  mountain  named  Na-Khian-ling,  to 
the  SE  of  which  it  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which 
that  to  the  r.  bears  the  name  of  Gung-kao-keang ; 
rans  N,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Thun-tsu-keang. 
The  other,  retaining  the  name  of  Ta-keang.  takes  a 
W  course ;  forms  two  ishinds ;  passes  to  the  N  of 
Tan-chu,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  Gang-fu- 
keang. 

TA-KEANG,  or  Huxo-smri-KEAico,  a  river  of 
China,  which  has  its  source  in  the  E  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan;  traverses  that  of  Kwang-se, 
and  in  the  dep.  of  Wei-chu,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kwei-keang  takes  the  name  of  Se-keang.  A  little 
below  it  enters  the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung;  flows  to 
the  W  of  Canton ;  and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of 
600  m..  joins  the  Pe-keang  to  form  the  Chu-keang. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Nyo-yu-keang  and 
Keen-kcang  on  the  r. ;  and  on  the  1.  the  Lieu-keang 
and  Kwei-keang. 

TAKEEA,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  30  m.  NE  of 
Ghuzni. 

TAK  EL.    See  Takala. 

TAKELEY,  a  parish  in  Essex,  14  m.  NW  of 
Chelmsford.  Are*  3,154  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
991. 

TAKENO,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu  and  prov.  of  Tsikougo. 

T  A  KERN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  of 
Linkoeping,  communicating  by  a  river  with  Lake 
Wetter. 

TAKE Y SON,  a  town  of  CafTraria,  in  the  Bctju- 
anas  territory,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Gariep. 

TAKHTAEU-DAGH,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  8  part  of  Anatolia,  on  the  confines  of 
the  sanj.  of  Meis  and  Teke-eli,  near  the  W  coast  of 
the  gulf  of  Sataliuh,  and  to  the  SW  of  Ighidler.  Its 
naked  summit  rises  to  the  height  of  7,700  Parisian 
ft.  above  sea-level.  The  base,  consisting  of  fragile 
rock,  is  broken  with  deep  and  irregular  ravines. 

TAKHT-I-SUMMAN,  a  summit  of  the  Suliman 
range,  in  Afghanistan,  in  N  lat.  31°  35',  rising  to  an 
alt.  of  12.000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TAKHT-I-8ULIMAN,  an  elevated  mountain  of 
Persia,  in  N  lat.  36°  30',  E  long.  47°  1(/.  Its 
summit  is  crowned  by  a  grey  hoary  mass  of  crumb- 
ling walls  and  buildings,  which  Major  Kawlinson  is 
inclined  to  identify  with  the  Ecbatana  of  Herodotus, 
the  capital  of  Media  Atropatcnt,  the  Gaza  of  some 
later  geographers.  The  hdl  appears  at  first  as  if  it 
were  isolated,  but  this  is  not  strictly  the  case.  The 
brow  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  a  wall,  the  most  per- 
fect part  of  which  is  along  the  8  face,  and  the  most 
ruinous  upon  the  W.  There  arc  the  remains  of  37 
bastions,  and  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  measured  from 
nt  to  point  of  these  bastions,  is  1,330  paces,  or  a 
ittle  more  than  f  m.  At  a  few  points  only  is  the 
line  of  wall  perfect ;  but  where  it  is.  the  masonry  is 
shown  to  be  most  excellent.  Above  the  gateway, 
and  extending  from  one  bastion  to  the  other,  are  a 
line  of  blocks,  each  carved  with  a  rude  representa- 
tion of  an  arch,  which  thus  form  a  sort 
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tal  frieze  to  the  portal,  and  otTer  the  only  specimen 
of  ancient  sculpture  to  bo  found  upon  the  walls. 
Passing  through  the  gateway,  "Major  Kawlinson 
says.  "  I  found  myself  within  the  precincts  of  the 
deserted  city;  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  at' 
tcntion  was  the  lake.  I  found  this  to  be  an  expanse 
of  water  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  irregularly 
shaped,  and  about  300  paces  in  circuit ;  the  rocky 
banks  that  surround  it  are  formed  of  a  deposit  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  the  water  holds  vast 
quantities  in  solution,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  are  daily  narrowing  as  the  calcareous  de- 
posit continues;  a  very  sliort  distance  from  the  sur- 
face they  recede  inwards,  thus  forming  a  huge  in- 
curvated  basin  for  the  lake.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  states 
his  belief,  that  tho  hill  has  been  formed  entirely  by 
deposition  from  the  water,  and  this,  in  very  remote 
antiquity,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  for  the 
depth  of  the  water,  recently  determined  by  repeated 
experiments  of  the  Afshar  chief  at  47  Persian  yards, 
agrees,  as  near  as  possible,  with  the  height  of  the 
hill,  ascertained  by  mvself." 

TAKHT-SULIMAN,  or  Och,  a  town  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  in  the  khanate  and  195  m.  ESE  of 
Kokan.  It  is  governed  by  a  hakim,  is  well  peopled, 
and  is  supplied  with  good  water.  This  town  is 
noted  for  the  tomb  of  Azcf-Barkhia,  vizier  of  Suli- 
man. It  is  of  great  dimensions.  The  throne  of  8uli-' 
man,  a  low  hill  to  the  W,  which  gives  name  to  the 

tlace,  is  surmounted  by  a  building  with  a  dome, 
.urge  numbers  of  pilgrims  from  the  surrounding 
districts  resort  hither  in  the  spring  to  visit  this  tomb 
and  bring  with  them  various  Kinds  of  merchandise 
for  sale  and  barter.  In  the  hot  season  the  town 
is  much  infested  with  musquitoes. 

TA  K  I,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon 
and  prov.  of  Mi  no. — Also  a  district  in  the  prov.  of 
Tango. 

TAKIAN,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
sanj.  of  Biia,  on  tho  coast  opposite  the  island  of 
Tenedos.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Alexandria 
Troat,  the  modem  Eski-Stamhul. 

TAKIMA,  a  kingdom  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the 
Gold  const,  tributary  to  the  state  of  Ashanti,  bv 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  8.  The  capita],  which 
bears  the  same  name,  is  102  m.  N  of  Kumassi. 

TAKIN08,  a  lake  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Ru- 
melia,  in  tho  beglik  and  6  m.  8  of  Seres,  and  3  m. 
from  the  gulf  of  Orphano.  It  foniiB  an  irregular 
oval,  and  is  18  m.  from  NW  to  SE,  and  5  m.  in  ex- 
treme breadth.  It  receives  several  rivers,  amongst 
others  the  Kara-su,  which  enters  at  the  NW  ex- 
tremity, and  issues  on  the  SE  to  throw  itself  into 
the  sea.  Except  on  the  N  and  NE,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  extends  into  the  great  marshy  plain  of  Seres, 
it  is  bordered  on  all  aides  by  mountains.  On  the 
W  bank  is  a  small  village  of  the  same  name,  in- 
habited entirely  by  Greeks. 

TAK  I  PUR,  a  village  of  Kashmir,  20  m.  N  of  8o- 
pur,  on  the  road  thence  to  Solab.  It  has  a  thermal 
spring. 

TAKKAL,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  dis- 
trict and  6  m.  W  of  Peshawur,  on  tho  road  through 
the  Khyber  pass. 

TAK-KUM-TA,  a  halting-place  in  Abyssinia,  on 
the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  and  of  the 
gov.  of  Coast  districts,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taranta.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  localities 
in  the  country,  and  abounds  with  water. 

TAKLI  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  Crimea,  in  the  district  of  Kertch,  and  at  the 
W  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  strait  of  tltat  namu,  in 
N  lat.  45°  6'  22",  E  long.  36°  27'  29",  4  m.  NE  of 
Cape  Opuk.  It  has  a  light-house.  About  1  m. 
WNW  is  a  village  named  TakeL 
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TAKRURI,  a  town  of  Nubia,  about  18  m.  from 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tacaz*$. 

TAK-RUSTAN,  or  Tak-khosrc.  a  monntnin  of 
Persia,  in  Kurdistan,  to  the  K  of  Kermanshah.  It 
rises  precipitously  to  a  considerable  height,  and  ex- 
hibits numerous  sculptures  in  baa  relief,  and  several 
excavations  which  appear  to  have  been  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  Persian  kings  and  heroes.  In  the  lat- 
ter, which  are  difficult  of  access,  urns  and  antique 
sarcophagi  have  been  found.  The  mountain  derives 
its  name  from  Rostan  or  Rustan,  the  jftrcufef  of  the 
Orientals. 

TA-KUNG-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu  and  div.  of  Chin-yuen-fu. 

TA-KWAN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yun  nan  and  div.  of  Tung-chuen-fu. 

TAL,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Laspissor  mountains;  flows  SW;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  120  m.,  joins  the  Panjkore  or  Lun- 
dye.  On  its  1.  bank.  25  m.  NNE  of  Panjkore,  is  a 
village  of  the  same  name. 

TALA,  a  town  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  in 
the  prov.  and  45  m.  SE  of  Aracan,  near  the  gulf  of 
Bengal. 

TALA,  a  lake  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  district 
of  Murrumbidgee,  and  near  the  river  of  that  name. 

TALA  BO,  a  headland  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  on 
the  E  coast,  in  8  lat.  0"  15',  E  long.  123°  57'. 

TALABOR,  or  Terebla,  a  river  of  Hungary,  in 
the  comitat  of  Marmaros,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Raditna  and  Ozorna-Reka,  which  descend 
from  the  S  side  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  It  runs 
first  WSW,  then  BE,  and  afterwards  in  a  generally 
88  W  direction ;  divides  into  two  branches,  dis- 
tinguished as  Kis-Talabor  and  Nagy-Talabor ;  and 
after  a  total  course  of  about  45  m.,joins  the  Theiss 
on  the  r.  bank,  a  little  to  the  WNW  of  Tecso. 

TALACH-DDU,  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  4  m. 
NE  of  Brecon.    Area  1,818  acres.    Pop.  187. 

TALACRE,  a  small  port  in  the  p.  of  Llanaaaph, 
co.  Flint,  within  1  m.  of  the  point  of  Ayr,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  estuarv  of  the  Dee. 

TALAFRU.  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  road 
from  Doda  to  Chumba. 

TALAGIR,  a  small  island  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  27  m.  W  of  Samar. 

TALAHIGUA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Magdalcna,  prov.  and  27  m.  NNW  of 
Mompox,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mngdalena,  a  little 
above  the  embouohure  of  the  Cauca. 

TALAI-HYI,  a  town  of  Mongolia,  in  N  lat  44" 
19*  12",  Elong.  121°  15'  40". 

TALAIN-PYI.    See  Taloxo. 

TALAK,  a  town  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  in 
the  prov.  and  70  m.  8SE  of  Aracan,  on  a  small  river 
of  tne  same  name.  It  consisted  in  1827  of  nbont 
100  huts,  occupied  chiefly  by  Burmese,  who  carried 
on  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  varn.  khut,  silk  fabrics, 
bees-wax.  and  ivory,  which  they  bartered  for  British 
piece-goods,  tobacco,  betel-nuts,  guapee,  and  bala- 
chang. — About  4  m.  NE  of  this  town  is  Phoongee- 
Dong,  a  lofty  mountain  summit,  over  which  the 
pass  runs  by  which  the  Burmese  army  invaded  J 
Aracan  in  1825.  The  surrounding  country  is  un- 
healthy but  fertile.  It  abounds  with  elephants,  and 
produces  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  pepper  in  great 
abundance. 

TALALHO-KARA-PALGASIN,  a  town  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  in  the  Khalkas  country,  in  N  lat. 
47e  32'  24",  and  E  long.  106°  6'. 

TA-LA-MA,  or  Tarawa,  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
sea,  in  the  Majicosima  group,  to  the  NE  of  the  is- 
land of  Formosa. 

TALAMAN,  or  Dalamor,  a  village  of  Asia  Minor, 
10  m.  N  of  Cape  Artemisium,  about  4  m.  E  of  a 


river  of  the  same  name,  which  Mr.  Hoskyn  sup- 
lav  be  the  ancient  Indut. 
TALAM  ANCA.  a  town  of  8pain,  in  the  prov.  and 
30  m.  NNE  of  Madrid,  and  partido  of  Colmen-ar- 
Yiejo,  in  a  flat  district,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ja- 
ram.i.    Pop.  490.    It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls. 

TALAMONA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  I.ombardy, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Valteline,  district  and  1  m.  E  of 
Morbegno,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop.  2,657. 

TALAMONE,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sienna,  podesteria  and  9  m.  NNW  of  Orbitello,  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

TALANCE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Gironde,  cant,  and  2  m.  SSW  of  Bordeaux.  Pop. 
1,489. 

TALANDA,  Talarti,  or  Atalarti  (Strait  or), 
an  arm  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  extending  be- 
tween the  dioceses  of  Locri  and  Thebes,  in  the 
NE  part  of  Livadia  and  the  island  of  Euboea.  On 
the  NW  it  forms  the  gulf  of  Zeitoun,  and  opens 
thence  by  the  channel  of  Trikeri  into  the  Archipel- 
ago. On  the  SE  it  is  connected  by  the  strait  of 
Esrripn  with  the  gulf  of  Negropont.  Its  total  length 
from  NW  to  SE  is  about  48  m. ;  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  3  to  15  m.  On  the  W  side  are  several  consider- 
able bays,  the  principal  of  which  bears  the  same 
name.  The  banks  are  bordered  with  lofty  hills, 
from  which  numerous  torrents  descend  to  the  chan- 
nel. This  channel  is  the  Euriptu  of  the  ancients. 
In  the  NW  part  of  the  gulf  of  T.  is  a  small  island 
of  the  same  name. 

TALANDA,  a  town  in  the  diocese  of  Locri,  18 
m.  NNE  of  Livadin.  on  the  N  of  Mount  Talanda  or 
Klomo,  and  4  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  1,000.  It  is  defended  on  the  S 
by  a  castle,  and  has  considerable  trade.  This  town 
is  the  Ovu*  of  the  ancients. 

TALANGE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Moselle,  cant,  and  8  m.  N  of  Metz,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Moselle.  Pop.  534.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  beet- root  sugar. 

TA-LANG-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan  and  div.  of  Tsinunh-fn. 

TALANT,  a  village  of  France.  In  the  dep.  of  the 
Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  1}  m.  WNW  of  Dijon,  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain.  Pop.  580.  This  place  was 
formerly  a  town,  the  mayor  of  which  had  the  right 
of  entrance  to  the  states  of  Burgundy.  It  had  a  for- 
tress belonging  to  the  dukes  of  B.,  in  which  the 
Duke  de  Bar  was  held  prisoner  in  1431,  and  which 
was  demolished  by  Henry  IV. 

TALARN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45 
m.  NNE  of  Lerida,  and  partido  of  Tremp.  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Noguera-Pallaresn.  Pop.  1,450.  It  is 
the  residence  of  a  civil  and  military  governor,  and 
has  a  convent  and  an  hospital.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  woollen  fabrics,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  bntter,  cheese,  and  meat. 

TALARUBIAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  66  m.  E  of  Badajor.,  and  partido  of  Hcrrera-del- 
Duquc,  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Guadiana.  Pop.  2,690.  It  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  an  hospital,  a  custom-house,  and  a 
tannery.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  wool- 
len fabrics. 

TALAS.  a  river  of  Independent  Tartary,  in  the 
khanat  of  Kokan,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Ala- 
tau  mountains ;  runs  WNW,  and  after  a  course  of 
300  m.  falls  into  Lake  Sikirlik.  On  the  N  its  bed 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Tchui  or  Tzui,  by  tbo 
Archatou  or  Kubnkai  mountains. 

TALA8ANI,  a  town  of  Corsica,  in  the  cant  of 
Tavapna,  23  m.  S  of  Bastia.    Pop  453. 

TALAVAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  21 
m.  NNE  of  Cacercs,  and  partido  of  Gnrrovillas,  on 
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an  inclined  plain,  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ta- 

pes. Pop.  1,160.  It  has  a  pariah -church,  a  cus- 
tom -house,  and  several  convents. 
TALAVERA-DE-LA-REINA,an  ancient  town  of 
!  gpua.  in  the  prov.  of  Toledo,  63  m.  WSW  of  Ma- 
|  (frid,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  over  which  there 
is  here  a  fine  but  dilapidated  bridge  of  35  arches. 
\  l.iOO  ft.  in  length.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  of 
t  m:  extent,  intersected  by  the  river.  Part  of  the 
!  old  ramparts  are  still  in  preservation,  but  the  town 
1  k  in  a  military  sense,  altogether  an  open  place.  It 
contains  several  well-built  churches,  iu  particular 
that  of  the  Hieronymites ;  has  two  public  walks, 
one  on  the  N,  the  other  on  the  S  of  the  town  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  the  general  Appearance 
of  the  place.  The  dwelling-houses  are  seldom  more 
than  one  story  in  height ;  the  streets  are  badly 
paved,  and  crossed  by  a  number  of  narrow  lanes ; 
the  pavement  is  wretched,  and  the  whole  place  is 
full  of  pools  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  Its  pop.,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  suburbs,  is  about  6,400 ;  and  it 
it  the  seat  of  several  provincial  bureaux,  has  four  bos- 
pittls,  a  classical  and  a  theological  school.  Silk 
minafactures,  established  about  the  year  1748,  are 
still  carried  on  in  the  town,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  of  Cervera,  as  well  as  manufactures  of 
soap,  hats,  and  earthen- ware. — T.  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  contains  many  Roman  monuments. 
It  is  the  Talabriga  of  ancient  times ;  but  some  iden- 
tify it  with  the  ancient  Ebora,  Libora,  or  Elbora. 
It  received  the  adjunct  of  La-Rcina  from  having 
been  beatowed  by  Alonxo  XI.  on  his  queen,  Dona 
Maria.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  714, 
continued  long  in  their  possession,  and  when  the 
Christians  succeeded  in  re-occupying  the  inland 
provinces,  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  cent,  it  was  sacked  by 
the  Moors,  and  its  walls  demolished.  This  place 
has  given  birth  to  several  men  of  eminence,  of  whom 
the  best  known  is  Mariana  the  historian.  In  the 
present  age  it  is  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  on 
27th  and  28th  July  1809,  between  a  French  army, 
amounting  to  34,000  men,  under  Victor,  Jourdsn, 
tnd  Joseph,  and  an  allied  force,  in  which  there  were 
lii.000  British,  and  between  30,000  and  40,000 
Spaniards.  The  French,  after  making  several  des- 
perate attacks  on  the  British  position,  were  repulsed, 
with  the  loss  of  20  cannon  and  10,000  men. 

TALAVERA-LA-REAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
proT.  and  partido  and  9  m.  ESE  of  Badajoz,  on  the 
1.  hank  of  the  Guadiana.  Pop.  2,820.  It  is  tolera- 
blv  well-built,  and  has  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and 
manufactories  of  silk,  cord,  and  leather. 

TALAVERA  LA-VIEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  51m.  NE  of  Caceres,  and  partido  of 
Ksvalmoral-de-la-Mata,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
in  a  fertile  locality.  Pop.  450.  This  town  is  sup- 
plied by  some  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Elvora  or 
Euro,  of  the  ancients.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  two 
temples,  and  some  other  fine  monuments  of  antiquity. 

TALAVO,  a  canton  of  Corsica,  at  the  SE  extre- 
mity of  the  arrond.  of  Ajaccio.  Pop.  4,335.  Zicavo 
is  iu  chief  place. 

TALAWAH.  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  to  the  N  of  the  Wol- 
lomba  river. 

TALAYUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
48  m.  NE  of  Caceres,  and  partido  of  Naval  moral -de- 
la-Mata.    Pop.  290. 

T  ALB  AIL  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
29  m.  W  N  W  of  I  vria,  and  partido  of  Burgo-de-Osma, 
in  the  midst  ofpine-forests.  Pop.  226. 

TALBENN I ,  a  parish  in  tho  co.  of  Pembroke, 
7  m.  WSW  of  Haverford-West.  Area  1,425  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  145 ;  in  1831,  222  ;  in  1851,  235. 

*  


TALBERT  (Poihtk  dz\  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  in  the  English  channel,  in  N  lat  48"  52'. 

TALBERT'S  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  U.  8.,  in  N  bit.  30°  44'. 

TALBINGO,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  district  of  Murrumbidgee,  on  the  E  bank  of 
the  Doomnt. 

TALBOLTON,  a  village  of  Talbot  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  U.  S,  73  m.  WSW  of  MiUcdge- 
ville.    Pop.  in  1840.  800;  in  1850,  600. 

TALBOT,  a  river  of  Western  Australia,  in  the  co. 
of  Gork,  which  flows  SE,  and  joins  the  Dale  river, 
on  the  1.  bank. — Also  a  mountain  of  Australia,  in 
the  district  of  Wi  ram  era,  between  the  river  of  that 
name  and  the  Glenelg. 

TALBOT,  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  457  sq.  m., 
drained  by  branches  of  Flint  river,  bv  which  it  is 
bounded  on  the  E  and  NE.  The  surface  is  hiliv, 
but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee 
railway.  Pop.  in  1840,  15,627.  Its  capital  is  Tal- 
bottan. — Also  a  county  in  the  NE  part  of  the  state 
of  Maryland,  comprising  an  area  of  336  sq.  m., 
drained  by  several  affluents  of  Choptank  river,  bv 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  E,  and  ofChesapcak 
bay.  On  the  NW  it  is  bounded  by  the  Wye.  rop. 
in  1840,  12,090;  in  1850,  13,811.  Its  capital  is 
K.iston. 

TALBOT  DISTRICT,  a  large  district  of  Upper 
Canada,  bounded  by  the  Niagara  and  Gore  districts 
on  the  NE.  and  Lake  Erie  on  the  S,  and  watered 
by  Big-creek  and  Otter-creek.    Its  cap.  is  Simcoe. 

TALBRAGAR,  or  Poolabatta,  a  river  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  its  source  in  the  co.  of 
Bligh,  near  Turee;  flows  along  the  confines  of  the 
county  of  Bligh,  and  after  receiving  the  Coolnburra- 
gundy,  joins  the  Erekine,  an  affluent  of  the  Mac- 
quarie. 

TALCA.  or  8r.  Alguhtixe,  a  town  of  Chili,  in 
the  prov.  of  Maule,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  8  lat. 
35°  13',  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Maule.  193  m.  NNE  of 
La  Conccpcion.  Its  pop.  is  considerable,  owing  to 
the  mines  of  gold  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  to 
the  low  price  of  provisions.  It  contains  a  parish- 
church,  two  monasteries,  and  a  college  built  bv  the 
Jesuits.  To  the  NE  of  this  place  is  a  small  hill 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  amethysts ;  and  in  its 
vicinity  is  another  hill  which  furnishes  a  species  of 
cement  known  by  the  name  of  Tnlca  sand. 

TALCAGUASA  (Puxta),  a  projection  of  land  on 
the  coast  of  Chili,  which  bounds  the  bay  of  Conccp- 
cion towards  the  W. 

TALCAGUANO,  or  Taixahuaxo,  a  port  of  Chili, 
within  the  bay  of  La  Concepcion,  in  S  lat.  36°  42', 
W  long.  73°  10\  It  is  much  frequented  by  small 
vessels,  being  completely  sheltered  from  tho  N 
winds.  A  steamer  has  recently  been  built  in  the 
harbour  of  T.,  and  finished  these  three  months,  des- 
tined for  the  navigation  of  the  Itata.  All  the  agri- 
cultural product  of  Maule,  Nuble,  and  even  of  Con- 
cepcion,  will  be  brought  by  this  steamer  to  T.  at  a 
saving  of  300  per  cent  upon  the  present  transporta- 
tion. Large  quantities  of  grain,  which  now  remain 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  for  want  of  means  of 
transportation,  will  be  brought  to  the  mills  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  12  J  cents  per  fanega,  or  a  little 
less  than  6  cents  per  bushel. 

TALC  AN,  a  town  of  Independent  Tartary,  100 
m.  SE  of  Termed. 

TA-LE-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan.  The  div.  comprises  7  districts. 
The  town  is  171  m.  WNW  of  Yun-nan-fu,  on  the  W 
bank  of  Lake  Shang-koen,  in  N  lat.  25*  44'  24",  E 
long.  100°  21'  50".    It  is  large  and  populous,  and  is 
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noted  for  its  manufacture  of  ornaments  of  the  fine 
jasper  marble,  with  which  the  adjacent  moan  tains 
abound. 

TALGARTH,  a  parish  and  village  in  co.  Brecon, 
8  m.  NE  by  E  of  Brecknock.  The  p.  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Forest,  Groyne- Vawr,  Groyne- Vechan, 
Pwll-v-Wrach,  and  Trevecca.  Area  16,900  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,473;  in  1851,  1,325. 

TALGAU,  or  Thaloau,  a  town  of  the  archd.  of 
Austria,  9  m.  E  of  Salxburg,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Fushl.    Pop.  2.000. 

TALIANGIERI  (Cape),  a  headland  on  tho  coast 
of  the  Black  sea,  in  N  lat.  41°  83'. 

TALI8CAYAN,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
prov.  of  Vera- Cruz,  24  m.  S  of  Vera-Crux. 

TALI8HIN,  a  khanate  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shirvan.  Its  chief  place  is  Astara.  It 
produce 8  silk,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wine. 

TALIDJ  MOUNTAINS,  a  chain  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  prov.  of  Shirvan,  which  runs  NW  and 
8K,  and  is  connected  with  the  Elburz. 

TALI88E,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sea«, 
near  tho  N  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  N  lat. 
l'4<y. 

TALKAN.  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Irak,  30  m.  E  of  Sultaniyeh. 
TALKHAN.    See  Taucax. 
TALK-O'-TH'-HILL,  a  chapelry  in  Audley  p., 
co.  of  Stafford,  5  m.  NNW  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,196;  in  1851.  1,979. 

TALKIN,  a  township  in  Hayton  p..  Cumberland, 
11  m.  E  by  N  of  Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1831,  376;  in 
1851,  311.  There  are  several  collieries  here,  and 
quarries  of  slate  and  free- stone  on  the  river  Gelt 

TALL  A,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of 
Florence,  7  m.  SSEof  Poppi. 

TALLAGHT,  a  parish  in  oo.  Dublin,  containing 
the  villages  of  Greenhills  and  T.  Area  2 1 ,868  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  4,646;  in  1841,  4,921.  It  is  watered 
along  the  E  side  by  the  rivulet  Dodder.  The  prin- 
cipal summits,  together  with  their  respective  alts, 
above  sea-level,  are  Kippore,  2,475  ft. ;  Slieve-Bane, 
2,128  ft.;  Mount-Seskin,  1.049  ft;  Killakee-hill, 
1,271  ft;  and  the  hill  of  Tallaght,  1,263  ft 

TALL  AND,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  on  the  English 
channel,  2  m.  8W  by  W  of  East  Looe.  Area  2,666 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,434;  in  1851,  1,605. 

TALLAN8TOWN,  a  parish  in  co.  Louth,  2  m.  8 
of  Louth.    Area  3,210  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  933. 

TALLANTINE,  a  hamlet  of  Cumberiaud,  3  m. 
NNW  of  Cocker-mouth. 

TALLARD,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Hautes-Alpea.  The  cant, 
complies 9com.  Pop.  in  1831, 4,899;  in  1846,4,812. 
The  town  is  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Durance,  7  m.  S 
of  Gap.    Pop.  1,140. 

TALLAPOOSA,  or  Oaefitseee,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  rises  in  Georgia ;  enters  Ala- 
bama; flows  SW,  and  unites  with  the  Coosa  3  m. 
SW  of  Fort-Jackson,  to  form  the  Alabama.  It  i'b 
navigable,  except  in  dry  seasons,  to  the  great  falls, 
about  35  m. 

TALLATON,  a  parish  in  Devon,  3$  m.  NW  by 
I     NofOttcry.    Area  2,365  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,443. 
TALLEGHANY,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  banks  of  the  Karaah. 

TALLENTIRE,  a  township  in  Bride -Kirk  p., 
Cumberland,  3  m.  NW  bv  Not Cockermouth.  Area 
;     1,913  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  237 ;  in  1851,  250. 

TALLERATH,  Tkllerouqht,  or  Tullteath,  a 
parish  of  co.  Wexford,  3}  m.  SSE  of  New  Ross. 
Area  1,653  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  468;  in  1841,  381. 

TA  LLE Y  (Lowke  and  Upper),  a  parish  in  Car- 
marthenshire, 7  m.  N  of  Llandilo-Fawr.  Area  7,167 
:     acre*.   Pop.  in  1831,  1,058 ;  in  1851,  1,005. 
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TALLEYRAND-BAY,  a  bay  of  Australia  Felix, 
to  the  SW  of  Port  Philip,  between  Capes  Petton 
and  Albanv-Otway. 

TALLIKO,  a  town  of  Senegambia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Futatoro,  and  81  m.  BE  of  Sedo. 

TALLINGTON,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  3  ra. 
W8W  of  Market-Deeping,  on  the  N  bank  of  the 
Welland.  Area  690  acres.    Pop.  in  1861,  267. 

TALLM  ADGE,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  U.  8.,  on  Grand  river,  64  m.  W 
by  N  of  Lansing.  Pop.  in  1840,  139;  in  1850,  534. 
— AIho  a  township  of  Summit  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  109  m.  NE  of  Columbus,  intersected  by  the 
Akron  branch  railroad  and  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canal.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,134 ;  in  1850,  2,456. 

TALLOIRES,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Savoy,  prov.  of  Genevois,  mand.  and  6  m.  SE  of 
Annecy,  finely  situated  on  the  E  bank  of  the  lake 
f  Annecv.  Pop.  1,115.  A  noble  convent,  an  hos- 
ital,  ana  an  infirmary  were  founded  here  in  1020, 
y  Rodolpb  L,  king  of  Burgundy. 
TALLOW,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  in  co.  Waterford.  Area  5,026  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  4,716;  in  1841,  4,867.— The  town, 
formerly  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  river  Bride,  4J  m.  8W  by  S  of  Lismore. 
The  Bride  is  navigable  to  the  vicinity  for  barges  of 
40  tons.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,998;  in  1841,  2,969. 

TALLOW-BRIDGE,  a  village  in  tho  p.  of  Lis- 
more and  Mocollop,  co.  Waterford,  on  the  I.  bank  of 
the  river  Bride,  a  Jin.  NNE  of  Tallow. 

TALLU,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the 
kingdom  and  21  m.  from  Macassar.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cotton  fabrics,  white  and  col- 
oured, which  the  Dutch  export  to  the  Molucca  and 
Philippine  islands  and  to  the  coasts  of  India.  Fa- 
brics of  raw  silk,  in  imitation  of  those  of  China,  are 
also  manufactured  here. — Also  a  port  of  the  Society 
islands,  on  the  N  coast  of  the  island  of  Eimeo,  in  8 
lat.  17°  30*,  and  W  long.  150°.    It  is  3  m.  in  length, 
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and  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  has  a  considerable  depth  of 
water,  but  a  reef  at  the 
of  ingress. 

TALLULAH,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
U.  8.,  which  has  its  source  in  Rabun  co.,  in  the  NE 
corner  of  the  state ;  flows  SE,  and  joins  the  Cha- 
tuga,  one  of  the  two  head-streams  of  the  Savannah. 

TALLU  YERS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Rhone,  cant  and  3  m.  NE  of  Mornant  Pop. 
558. 

TALLVIG,  a  village  of  Norway,  in  the  dioceso 
of  Nordland,  in  Fin  mark,  on  the  Al  ten-fiord,  54  m. 
8SW  of  Hammerfest 

TALL- WATER,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Armagh,  which 
rises  near  Hamilton's- Bawn  ;  and  flows  N  and  W  to 
the  river  Callan,  a  short  distance  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Black  water.    Its  course  is  about  9  m. 

TALLY  A,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
and  32  m.  8W  of  Zemplin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sator, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kacsonta.  Pop.  3,700.  It 
has  a  castle,  and  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Reformed.    It  is  noted  for  its  wine. 

TALMAS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Somme,  cant,  and  10  m.  ESE  of  Domart  Pop. 
in  1841,  1,912.  The  houses  consist  of  only  a  single 
story,  are  ill-built  End  covered  with  thatch. 

TALMA Y,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  4  m.  NNE  of 
Pontacillier,  on  the  Vingeanne.  Pop.  1,230. 

TALMONT,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vendee,  and  arrond.  Lea 
Sables.  The  cant,  comprises  9  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
9,498;  in  1846,  10,750.  The  town  is  9  in.  ESE  of 
Les  Sables-d'Olonne,  on  a  hill,  near  the  Guy-Cha- 
tenay.    Pop.  in  1846,  3,363.    It  is  small  and  ill- 
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bailt  In  the  environs  are  several  salt  marshes. 
A  benedictine  abbey  was  founded  bore  by  William- 
t  be- Bald  in  1046. — Also  a  town  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente- Inferieure,  cant,  and  5  m.  SW  of  Coxe,  in 
a  peninsila,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Gironde.  Pop. 
500.  It  has  a  small  port,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  wine.  This  town  was  formerly  fortified  and 
defended  by  a  citadel  flanked  with  towers,  the  ruins 
of  which  Ktill  exist. 

TALXKRE,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Candeish,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tapti,  90  m.  W 
of  Bnrhanpur.  This  place  was  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  sultans  of  the  dynasty  of  Adil  Shah.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  empire  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Maharattas,  and  was  ceded  by  the  Hoi- 
ear  family  to  the  British. 

TA  LOKOVI-GORY,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk  and  district 
of  Kirensk. 

T ALONG,  Talais-Pve,  or  Peol-Phoi'er,  one  of 
the  three  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  in  the 
Barman  empire,  of  which  it  forms  the  NE  part.  Its 
capital  is  Pegu.    See  article  Pkou. 

TALOOLY,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
eo.  of  Bligh,  on  By  long  creek. 

TALORO,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Cape 
Cagiiari,  formed  in  the  prov.  of  Nuoro  by  several 
streams,  amongst  which  is  the  Gavot,  which  de- 
scends from  the  NW  side  of  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
no-di-Bue.  It  directs  its  course  first  BE,  then  W ; 
receives  on  the  I.  the  Pietre-fitte  and  the  Tiana ; 
enters  the  prov.  of  Busachi ;  waters  the  plain  of 
Ottana;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  29  m.,  throws 
itself  into  the  Oristano,  on  the  I.  bank,  opposite 
Sedilo.  and  10  m.  NNE  of  Busachi. 

TALODI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
*f  Voronetz.  district  and  24  m.  W8W  of  Bogutshar, 
on  a  river  of  that  name. 

TALOVSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the 
(rev.  0r  Orenburg,  district  and  120  m.  ENEof  Tche- 
liabinsk.  in  the  vicinity  of  several  small  lakes. 

TAL8EN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gnv.  of  Kourland,  32  m.  NW  of  Toukoum. 

TALT  (Locoh).  a  lake  in  the  p.  of  Kilmacteigue, 
co.  Sb'go,  among  the  Ox  mountains,  6}  m.  WNW  of 
Tobbercurrv.  It  extends  a  little  upwards  of  1  m. 
*E.  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  3  furl.  It* 
surface  elevation  above  sea-level  is  456  ft. 

T  AL  VENDE-  LE-GR  AN  D,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Calvados,  cant,  and  2  m.  W  of 
Vire.    Pop.  in  1846,  3.284. 

TALVENDE-LE-PETIT,  or  Sr.  Geumaix-ue- 
Talcastoe,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Calvados,  cant,  and  3  m.  S  of  Vire,  on  a  platen-. 
Pop.  3,152. 

TALYLLYNN,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire,  6  m. 
8  by  W  of  Dolgellv.  Area  15,182  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,767;  in  1851,1,123.  The  steep clifla of  Cader- 
Mris  add  much  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 

T ALYR ANG-  PEAK,  a  summit  of  New  South 
Wtlea,  in  the  co.  of  Murray,  in  the  Gnrock  range. 

TALY8CH.   Sec  Tausitm. 

TAM  (El),  a  town  of  Sistan,  on  the  Helmund, 
25  m.  E  of  Zarensr. 

TAMA,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Para,  which  runs  NNW,  and  enters  the  arm  of  the 
Amazon  which  forms  the  island  of  Maravo. 

TAMA,  a  central  county  of  Iowa,  U.  8.,  inter- 
sected by  the  Iowa  river.  Area  720  sq.  m.  Pop. 
m  1950,  8. 

TAMAGA,  or  Tameoa.  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
rises  in  the  Sierra-de-Snn-Mnmed,  in  the  prov.  and 
V>  id.  8E  of  Orenae ;  flows  8  through  the  valley  of 
Laia.  and  then  SSW ;  enters  Portugal,  and  joins 
the  Doura,  on  the  r.  bank,  12  m.  88 W  of  Amarante, 
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after  a  course  of  110  m.,  of  which  about  one-third  is 
in  Spain. 

TAMAHU,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
near  the  W  coast  of  Borneo,  in  N  lat  0°  7'. 

TAM  ALA  M  EQ 1 1 E,  a  town  of  New  Grenada,  in 
the  prov.  of  Santa-Marta,  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Magdalena,  158  m.  8  of  S*nta-Mnrta. 

TAMAME8,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
32  ra.  SSW  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  780.  There  are 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

TAMAN,  an  island  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Taurida,  formed  by  the  straits  of  Kcrtch, 
separating  it  from  the  E  extremity  of  the  Crimea, 
the  sea  of  Azof  on  the  N,  and  the  Black  sea  on  the  8. 
On  the  E  it  is  connected  with  the  Caucasian  pro- 
vinces by  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  but  the  large  la- 
guuc*  of  Ak-tanez  and  Kuban  nearly  complete  its 
isolation  by  water  on  that  side  also.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  form,  being  deeply  indented  on  the  W 
side  by  Taman  bay;  and  on  the  E  by  the  two 
lagunes  and  their  offsets.  Its  extreme  N  point, 
Cape  Kamennoi.  is  in  N  lat.  45°  26',  E  long.  36°  54'. 
Its  8  point.  Point  Kishla,  is  in  N  lat.  45°  8*.  E  long. 
36°  43'.  Its  extreme  length  from  Pereeip,  on  the 
NE,  to  Panagia,  on  the  8W,  is  30  m.  Measured 
along  the  parallel  of  Cape  Kamennoi  it  is  22  m.  in 
length.  Part  of  it  lies  low,  but  it  contains  also  a 
number  of  small  hills  from  which  volcanic  erup- 
tions occasionally  take  place.  In  1853.  M.  Be- 
gitschef,  a  Russian  meant,  while  crossing  over 
the  strait  of  T.  from  Kcrtch,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  August,  saw  a  flame  accompanied 
by  a  thick  vaponr  rising  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  of  Korabctoff.  situated  about  3  m.  from 
the  town  of  T.  In  a  few  minutes  the  column  of 
fire  and  smoke  had  reached  a  great  height,  and 
remained  in  that  state  for  five  or  six  minutes. 
Two  other  eruptions  followed  at  short  intervals, 
but  with  less  violence  than  the  first.  This  volca- 
no had  remained  tranquil  for  at  least  35  vears.  Im- 
mediately on  landing,  M.  Begitscher"  proceeded 
towards  the  mountain,  which  he  reached  at  10 
o'clock.  At  about  700  yds.  from  the  foot  of  it,  he 
found  a  mass  of  black  mud  spread  on  the  ground  to 
a  considerable  depth,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
by  the  eruption.  The  crater  made  a  whistling  noise, 
similar  to  that  made  by  an  engine  when  letting  off 
its  steam.  The  ground  was  cracked  in  different 
directions,  and  round  the  fissures  the  grass  appeared 
perfectly  calcined,  and  in  several  parts  had  caught 
fire.  The  eruptions  lasted  altogether  about  three 
hours.  Wood  is  scarce,  but  pasturage  is  abundant 
throughout  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were  for- 
merly Crim-Tartars.  but  in  1793  a  Cossack  tribe 
settled  here,  and  continue  to  occupy  the  island.  Be- 
fore the  Russians  took  possession  of  it,  it  was  called 
Zmctarakax.  It  is  now  frequently  called  Fanaoo- 
bia,  from  its  chief  town,  or  fortress  rather,  which  is 
situated  on  the  8  coast  of  Taman  bay,  1  m.  E  of  the 
village  of  Taman. 

TAMANDALAHI.  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  S  So- Paulo,  which  flows  near  the  capital,  and  with 
the  Hinliancabahu,  throws  itself  into  the  Rio-Ticte. 

TAMANDARE',  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Pernainbueo,  which,  after  a  abort  course  KSE, 
throws  itself  into  the  Atlantic,  30  m.  SSW  of  Cape 
Augustine,  by  an  embouchure  which  forms  one  of 
the  best  harbours  on  the  coast.  It  has  a  r'epth  at 
the  entrance  of  from  4  to  5  fatb.  to  18  fat1  .  It  is 
defended  bv  a  fort. 

TAMANDUA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Minas-Geraes,  and  comarca  of  Rio-Grande,  90  m. 
WNW  of  Villa- Rica,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra-Ni- 
irrn,  between  two  of  the  bead-streams  of  the  Lam- 
It  has  a  church  and  three  chapels.   The  dis- 
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trict  comprises  three  parishes.  Pop.  8.000.  Agri- 
culture and  mining  form  the  chief  objects  of  local 
industry. 

TAMAR,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  in  the 
SW  part  of  Devonshire,  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall, 
about  3  m.  from  the  sea;  and  on  being  joined  by 
the  Tary,  and  passing  near  Saltash,  forms  the  noble 
harbour  of  Hamoaxe,  below  Plymouth,  falling  into 
the  sea  at  Mount- Edgecombe. 

TAMAQUE,  a  village  of  Schuylkill  co.,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  8.,  79  m.  NE  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  in 
1H40,  465;  in  1850,  600.  It  is  situated  in  a  wild 
mountainous  district,  rich  in  anthracite  coal. 

TAMAR,  a  river  of  Van  Diemen's  Ijand,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  at  Laun- 
ceston,  about  30  m.  above  Port  Dalrymule,  into 
which  the  united  stream  flows  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
chain  of  hikes,  than  of  a  regularly  formed  river ; 
and  such,  according  to  Flinders,  it  probably  was, 
until,  by  long  undermining,  a  passage  was  forced  out 
to  the  sen. 

TAMAK  (Caps),  the  NW  point  of  a  large  aby 
and  harbour  on  the  N  shore  or  the  straits  of  Magal- 
haens,  in  8  lat  52°  51'.  The  BE  point  of  this  bay  is 
Cape  Providence. 

TAMAR  A,  a  village  of  Marocoo,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic,  80  m.  W  of  Tarodant. 

TAMARA,  or  Tamarida.  a  port  on  tho  NE  part 
of  the  island  of  Socotra,  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

TAMARA,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  San-Juan-de-los-Llanos.  at  the  foot  of  tho 
mountains  of  Bogota,  126  m.  NE  of  Santa- Fc,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Mcta. 

TAMARA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15 
m.  NXE  of  Palencia. 

TAMARACA.    See  Itamaraca. 

TAM  A  RAKE,  or  Tamark,  *  tribe  of  Indian*  of  Brazil,  wi  o 
inhabit  the  ■trait  between  l he  Sao-Simao  and  Jamari  rivets, 
nrttufnta  of  the  Oospore,  In  the  prov.  of  Matto-Grasao. 
and  tin;  chase  form  their  chief  means  of 


TAM  AREV  A,  a  village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  in  Illinois, 
V.  8..  114  ra.  8  by  W  of  Springfield,  on  the  Ka»- 
kaskia. 

TAMARITE,  a  town  of  Spain,  20  ro.  ESE  of 
Balbastro,  in  the  prov.  of  Hiieaca.    Pop.  3,200. 

TAMAKIZ,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
24  m.  NNW  of  Valladolid,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Rio-Scco.    Pop.  450. 

TAMARO,  a  small  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  Maracaybo,  which  rises  near  the  sea-coast, 
runs  S,  and  flows  into  Lake  Maracaybo. 

TAM  A  RON,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  WSW  of  Burgos. 

TAMAROVKA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Kursk,  15  m.  WNW  of  Belgorod. 

TAMARUGAL  (Pampa-dk).  a  flat  tract  from 
3.000  to  3,500  ft.  above  soa-lcvel,  stretching  N  and 
8  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  in  Bolivia,  between  the 
nrid  mountains  of  the  coast  and  the  outlying  range* 
of  the  E  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  running  N  into  the 

Cv.  of  Arica,  and  S  into  the  desert  of  Atacama.  It 
an  average  width  of  30  m.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  tamaruga  or  tamarisk  tree,  which  grows 
wherever  water  reaches  the  pampa  from  the  ravines 
on  the  E.  Vast  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda  occur  on 
the  W  sido  of  the  pampa,  commencing  immediately 
where  the  level  plain  ceases,  and  on  the  sides  of 
of  the  ravines  running  from  the  pampa  towards 
tin?  coast,  and  in  some  of  the  hollows  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  nitrate  has  not  been  found  nearer  to  the 
coast  than  18  m.,  and  looks  as  if  it  gradually  trans- 
furred  itself  into  salt  as  it  anjmwiehcd  the  coast. 
The  deposits  commence  about  liliviche,  and  extend 
S  near  to  Quilliagua,  with  interruption*  of  deposits 


of  common  salt  The  nitrate  caliche  grounds  vary 
in  breadth ;  the  average  may  be  500  yak,  and  is  in 
some  places  7  to  8  ft.  thick.  In  the  ravines  and  hol- 
lows the  nitrate  is  found  on  their  shelving  sides ; 
the  hollows  look  like  dried-up  lakes,  and  are  covered 
with  salt  from  2  to  3  ft  thick.  On  the  margins  of 
these  deposits  there  is  nitrate  of  nods,  often  going 
down  to  some  depth ;  in  other  cases  there  ia  a  hard 
crust  upon  it  occasionally  of  4  ft  thick.  The  nitrate 
caliche  found  under  this  crust  !b  in  thin  layers,  and 
very  solid  and  pure.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the* nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  pampa  of  T.  contains 
sufficient  nitrate  for  the  consumption  of  Europe  for 
ages.  On  the  practical  question,  bow  to  obtain  the 
produce  of  this  fruitful  mine  at  a  cheap  rate,  Mr. 
Pusey  says,  "  The  existence  of  cubic  saltpetre  in 
Tarapara  nas  been  known  in  Europe  about  a  century , 
but  none  was  sent  to  England  until  1820 ;  guano 
had  been  known  for  200  years  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  same  parched  neighbourhood,  yet  did  not  reach 
Europe  till  some  years  later.  In  1820,  however, 
as  Mr.  Bollaert  informs  us,  some  nitrate  was  sent  to 
England,  but  the  duty  being  too  high,  it  was  thrown 
overboard.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1830,  a  cargo 
was  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  found  unsaleable 
there :  a  part  of  it  was  therefore  forwarded  to  Liver- 
pool, but  returned  unsaleable  from  Liverpool  also. 
Such  is  the  risk  of  dealing  in  a  new  article ;  yet  in 
the  year  following  another  cargo  sold  in  England 
for  £35  per  ton ;  and  up  to  1850,  239,860  tons  of  the 
nitrate  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Iquique  alone, 
malting  a  return  of  towards  £5,000,000.  The  mar- 
ket- rate  has  since  settled  down  to  £17  or  £16  per 
ton,  but  even  at  that  figure  the  price,  owing  to  the 
excessivn  cost  of  production,  ninst  be  greatly  too 
high.  For,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  the  chief  ex- 
pense in  producing  it  is  the  transfer  from  the  quarry 
to  the  sea-coast,  now  the  distance  as  the  crow  fliu* 
is  not  more  than  10  m.,  and  by  the  circuitous  track 
(road  there  is  none,  even  for  this  Urge  traffic),  that 
traveller  reached  the  works  from  the  pott,  though 
mounted  npon  a  mule,  in  a  single  day.  The  nitrate 
also  is  brought  down  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  found  the  desert  interval  strewed  with  the 
bones  and  dried  skins  of  the  many  beasts  of  burden 
which  had  perished  on  it  from  fatigue.  The  only 
living  animal  was  the  vulture,  which  preys  on  the 
carcases."  Mr.  Pusey  suggests  that  instead  of 
taking  English  coals  to  the  nitre-pits  in  Peru,  the 
nitrates  might  be  brought  to  this  country  quite  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes  without  being  refined  at 
all,  and  might  be  sold  at  £6  per  ton. 

TAMA8I,  a  town  of  Hungary,  70  m.  SSW  of 
Pest,  and  15  m.  WSW  of  Simon  torn  va. 

TAM  ATA  M,  an  island  of  the  Pacific,  in  the 
archipelago  of  the  Carolina,  in  N  lat.  7"  32'. 

TAM  ATA  VE,  a  town  on  the  E  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar, 90  m.  SSW  of  Saint  Mary's  island.  It  has 
a  pop.  of  about  2,000.  and  is  surrounded  by  palisades. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  m  1829. 

TAMAULIPA.    See  Saictaxdeb. 

TAMAULIPA8.   8ee  Tampioo. 

TAMBACH,  a  village  of  Bavarian  Franconia,  on 
the  borders  of  Saxony.  4  ra.  W  of  Coburg. — Also  a 
village  in  the  principality  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  10 
m.  NE  of  Schmalcalilen,  on  the  Apfelstedt. 

TAMBACUNDA,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  in 
the  country  of  Neola,  52  in.  W  of  Baniserile.— Also 
a  town  of  Wulli,  in  Western  Africa,  30  m.  ENE  of 
Medina. 

TAMBAH.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beiapur,  in  N  lat.  17°  2ff. 

TAMBAOI1U,  a  village  of  Uracil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Parahiba,  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic,  6  m.  E  of 
Parahiba.    It  has  an  hospital  and  a  convent 
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TAMBAROURA,  a  creek  in  New  South  Wale*, 
between  the  Turon  And  tho  Pyramid,  and  parallel 
to  both,  which  disembogues  itself  into  the  Mac- 
quarie  several  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Turon. 
This  place  bas  lately  taken  an  important  position 
among  the  diggings  for  richness  and  extent.  The 
digjrings  are  situated  chiefly  on  table-land. 

TAMBEKAN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Nepal,  in  N  lat  27a  25',  celebrated  for  the  copper 
mines  in  its  vicinity. — Near  to  it  is  a  celebrated 
pass  through  the  mountains,  which  commands  the 
ru'l  leading  to  the  coast. 

TAMBERTCHERY,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the 
pror.  of  Malabar,  18  m.  NE  of  Calicut.  The  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  produces  fine  teak 
timber,  and  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts. 

TAMBI,  or  Itambi,  a  parish  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov .  of  Rio-de-Janeiro  and  district  of  Santo-Antonio- 
oc-Sa,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Aldeia.  It  has  a 
church  substantially  built  of  stone.  It  produces 
racy,  rice,  millet,  and  mandioc. 

TAM  BO,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Galea, 
ftituated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Quillabamba,  45  in. 
XNW  of  Cusco.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  mountain,  on 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  fortress  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Incas.  It  is  built  of  large  wrought 
•tones  beautifully  fitted  together.  It  has  its  bul- 
warks, gate,  and  small  squares,  arranged  with  sin- 
gular art ;  and  is  entered  bv  long,  wide  flights  of 
•tups,  with  several  landing-places.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance from  this  fortress  are  two  strong  towers,  which 
may  have  served  as  advanced  pouts. — Also  a  settle- 
ment of  Chili,  in  Couutmbo,  near  the  source  of  the 
rirer  Cheaps. — Also  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Atacama,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  river  which 
enters  the  Quillabamba.  —  Also  a  river  of  Peru, 
which,  rising  on  the  W  flank  of  the  Andes,  in  8  lat. 
16'  ffl,  runs  SSE  to  Moquehua,  and  enters  tho 
I'aciric  ocean,  in  the  bay  of  Quilca,  after  a  course  of 
about  100  m. — It  is  also  the  name  of  several  other 
inconsiderable  settlements  in  South  America. 

TAM  BO R,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  Pops  van,  13  m.  W  of  Popayan. 

TAMBORETES,  a  group  of  islets  of  Brazil,  in 
the  N  part  of  the  prov.  of  Santa-Catharina,  and  near 
the  island  of  Sio- Francisco. 

TAMBOV,  or  Tamrof.  a  large  province  in  the 
central  part  of  European  Russia,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  51°  15',  and  55°  10'  N ;  and  bounded  by 
the  govs,  of  Yladomirand  Nijni-Novgorod  on  the  N; 
bv  Penza  and  Saratov  on  the  E ;  by  Voronetx  on  the 
8";  and  by  Orel,  Tula,  and  Riazan  on  the  W.  Its 
territorial  extent  is  58,170  sq.  versta.  Its  pop.  in 
HI 7  wm  returned  at  1,135,000 ;  in  1846, 1,750,900, 
Russians.  Tartars,  and  Mordwines.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  European  Russia,  it  is  level;  the  whole 
country  from  the  river  Khoper  to  the  borders  of 
Saratov,  is  occupied  by  extensive  steppes.  Many 
tracts  are  woody  and  marshy,  but  in  general  a  sandy 
•oil  pervades  the  N,  and  a  black  and  fertile  mould 
the  S.  It  is  well  watered  both  by  rivers  and  small 
lakes.  The  Oka  intersects  it  on  the  NW,  and  here 
receives  the  Moksha;  in  the  S,  the  Vorona,  the 
Savala,  and  the  Takai,  are  tributary  to  the  Khoper ; 
the  W  is  traversed  by  the  Don  and  the  Vorouetz. 
Winter  has  here  all  the  severity  of  the  Russian  cli- 
mate, but  in  Bummer  the  heat  is  snch  that  the  Po- 
lish cochineal  and  the  Spanish  fly  are  common. 
The  mineral  products  are  iron,  sulphur,  and  salt- 
petre.   The  prov.  is  divided  into  12  circles. 

Tambov,  the  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  is  situated 
on  the  river  Zna,  in  N  lat.  52'  44',  E  long.  41°  45', 
2*  m.  SE  of  Moscow.  Pop.  10,700.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  large  monastery  in  which 
>  churches,  besides  14  other  churches  or  cha- 


pels. It  has  manufactories  of  woollen,  canvass,  linen, 
and  alum,  and  a  considerable  carrying  trade ;  but  the 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture. 
An  extensive  fair  is  annually  held  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  town  on  an  extensive  steppe  or  down,  about  f 
in.  off.  On  this  down  a  village,  at  the  period  of  the 
fair,  is  erected  of  wooden  booths,  in  which  shops  are 
opened  for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  goods,  especially 
every  article  necessary  for  winter  -  clothing.  A 
number  of  fire-engines  are  stationed  round  the 
booths,  to  be  useful  not  only  in  the  event  of  fire, 
but  as  assistants  to  the  police  in  keeping  order, 
since  an  engine  playing  into  the  midst  of  a  mob 
speedily  diaiierses  the  crowd. 

TAMBRE,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  near  So- 
brado,  in  the  mountains  of  Corona;  flows  WSW; 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  at  Nova,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  60  m. 

TAMBUCO,  or  Tabcco,  a  town  on  the  E  coast  of 
the  island  of  Celebes,  situated  in  a  bay,  to  which  it 
gives  name,  in  8  lat.  3*  50'. 

TAME,  a  river  of  England,  which  rises  near 
Winslow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  runs  into  tho 
Thames  below  Dorchester. — Also  a  river  in  Stafford- 
shire, which  rises  near  Dudley ;  flows  SE ;  and  falls 
into  the  Trent,  near  Eadinghall,  about  7  m.  abbvo 
Burton. 

TAME,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  San-Juan-de-los-Llanos,  68  m.  S  of  Fam- 
peluna,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Casanara. 

TAM  EGA.   See  Tamaoa. 

TAMERTON  (Noktm),  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  8 
m.  N  by  W  of  Launccston.  Area  5,261  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  517  ;  in  1851,  516. 

TAMERTON-FOLLIOTT,  a  parish  on  a  creek 
of  the  river  Tamar,  in  Devonshire,  4  m.  N  by  W  of 
Plymouth.    Area  5,150  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,147. 

TAMERVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  La  Manche,  2  m.  NNE  of  Valognes.  Pop.  1,240. 

TAM  I  AG  U  A,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Vera-Cruz,  situated  on  a  narrow  isthmus  on  the  W 
bank  of  the  lake  or  lagune  of  the  same  name,  68  m. 
SE  of  Tamplco,  at  the  point  where  a  channel  of 
about  1  m.  in  width  discharges  a  portion  of  the 
waters  of  the  lagune  over  the  bar  of  Tanquijo.  It  is 
built  in  a  straggling  manner,  and  presents  only  adobe 
houses.    In  1830  its  pop.  did  not  exceed  200. 

TAMIAGUA  (Laousa  de),  a  lake  of  Mexico,  in 
tho  state  of  Vera-Cruz,  which  joins  the  sea  between 
the  river  Tampico  and  the  Punta-Dclgada,  under 
the  parallel  of  21°  50^  N.  It  is  about  60  m.  in 
length,  and  26  m.  in  greatest  breadth.  It  has  a  long 
and  narrow  outlet  towards  the  S,  running  parallel 
with  the  shore.  Its  waters  arc  fresh  and  clear,  and 
abound  in  fish  and  alligators. 

TAM  I  EH,  a  village  of  the  prov.  of  Fayuin,  in 
Egypt,  on  a  canal  which  forms  a  communication 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Birket-el-Karun,  12  m. 
NE  of  Favnm. 

TAMlflAK,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Punjab,  in  N 
lat.  33s  17',  between  Attock  and  Rhotas. 

TA-MING-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
tho  prov.  of  Chih-le.  The  div.  comprises  7  districts. 
The  town  is  270  m.  SSW  of  Pe  king,  in  N  lat.  361 
21'  4",  E  long.  1 15*  22'.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
locality,  and  is  well-peopled. 

TAM1SE,  or  Tiikmeschr,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  8  m.  N  of 
Dendermonde.  Pop.  5,000.  It  has  manufactories 
of  linon  and  lace,  and  enjoys,  like  most  other  towns 
in  this  level  country,  the  advantages  of  inland  na- 
vigation. 

TAMLAGHT,  a  parish  3J  m.  SSE  of  Money- 
more,  partly  in  co.  I^ndonderry,  partly  in  eo. 
Tyrone.    Area  4,934  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,864; 
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in  1841,  3,006.— Also  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Tamlaght- 
O'Crilly,  co.  Londonderry,  3 J  m.  SSW  of  Kilrea. 
Pop.  in  1831.  188:  in  1841,  211. 

TAMLAGHTFI NLAGAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Lon- 
donderry, containing  the  villages  of  Ballykellv, 
Crindle,  and  Mors.  Area  17,403  acres.  Pop.  7,252. 

TAMLAGHT-O'CRILLY,  a  parish,  partly  in  co. 
Coleraine,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Londonderry,  contain- 
ing the  villages  of  Tamlaght  and  Innisrash,  and 
part  of  the  town  of  Portglenone.  Area  of  the  Cole- 
raine section,  1,334  acres;  of  the  Londonderry  sec- 
tion, 15.504  acres.    Pop.  of  the  whole,  10,460. 

TAMMARO,  or  Tama  so,  a  small  river  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Molise.  It  rises  near  Campobasso; 
runs  E,  then  SS  K ,  8,  and  SW ;  and  falls  into  the 
Calore  after  a  course  of  50  m. 

TAMMERFORS.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Finland,  42  in.  NNW  of  TavasthuB.  Pop. 
600. 

TAMOYOS.  •  tribe  of  Indiana,  who  formerly  Inhabited  the 
co  jut  of  Brazil  from  Cape  Krio  to  the  pr>v  of  Sao  Paolo,  and  who 
restated  the  effort*  of  the  Jesuit*  to  establish  themselves  In  their 
territory. 

TAMPA-BAY,  a  large  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  sets  up  NE  from  the  gulf  into  Hillsboro'  co., 
in  the  stnte  of  Florida,  U.  8.  It  is  about  40  m.  in 
length,  and  is  in  one  place  35  m.  in  breadth.  It 
has  from  15  to  20  ft.  water  on  the  h'tr,  and  affords 
safe  anchors  pre.  It  receives  Ave  small  creeks,  of 
which  the  Hillsboro'  and  the  Manata  are  the  princi- 
pal.— Little  T.  bay  is  an  elliptical  inlet  about  10  m. 
in  axis,  in  the  N  part  of  the  larger  bay. 

TAMPICO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Vera-Crux,  near  the  sea,  on  a  rising  ground  between 
the  river  Panuco  and  the  Laguna-del-Carpentcro, 
about  214  m.  NNW  of  Vera-Cruz.  It  has  a  few 
pood  houses  both  of  brick  and  stone,  and  a  pretty 
large  square.  Its  pop.  has  recently  been  estimated 
at  about  7,000.  Improvements  are' in  progress  both 
with  regard  to  this  town  and  the  navigation  of  its 
river.  New  buildings  are  continually  erecting,  and 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  fast  fllling-up;  the  princi- 
pal streets  are  being  paved,  and  Bide-walks  are  com- 
pleting all  over  the  town.  The  commerce  of  T.  has 
suffered  much  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  trade 
in  smuggling  carried  on  at  Matamoras  and  the 
whole  of  the  northern  frontier,  principally  induced 
and  supported  by  the  prohibitory  Mexican  tariff, 
which  the  Lite  revolution  has  in  a  measure  abolished. 
At  present  the  communication  of  T.  with  the  in- 
terior is  most  imperfect ;  the  roads  are  only  suited 
for  mute  traffic,  goods  from  T.  to  San-Luis-  Potosi 
having  to  be  conveyed  on  mules'  backs  exposed  to 
sun  and  rain  for  28  or  30  days.  The  junta  of  San- 
Luis- Potosi  have  in  contemplation  the  formation  of 
a  cart-road,  on  their  side,  down  a  branch  of  the  river 
Panuco  called  Famina,  where  steamboats  can  arrive 
from  T.  in  20  hours,  by  which  means  goods  will 
reach  San-Luis  from  T.  in  8  days.  The  most  im- 
portant improvement  of  all  is  the  erection  of  a  light 
on  the  N  side  of  the  entrance  at  T.  bar,  which  can 
bo  seen  10  or  12  m.  off  in  fine  weather. — The  old 
town  of  T.,  sitnated  on  the  borders  of  the  Laguna- 
dc-Tampico,  chiefly  consists  of  a  few  adobe  houses, 
with  a  nop.  of  1,500. 

TAMPiSCO,  a  river  of  Nicaragua,  which  runs 
SSE  into  the  gulf  of  Nicoya.  It  has  a  coarse  of  30  m. 

TAMRUCR,  a  small  fortress  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  tho  gov.  of  Taurida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Azof,  between  the  mouths  of  the  river  Kuban,  156 
m.  SSW  of  Azof. 

TAMSWEO,  a  village  of  Upper  Austria,  in  the 
circle  of  Salzburg,  58  m.  SSE  of  Salzburg,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Minho.    Pop.  2,200. 

TAMUJA,  a  river  of  Spun,  which  rises  in  the 


prov.  of  Caceres,  and  flows  NNW  to  the  Rio-del- 
Monte. 

T  A  M  WORTH ,  a  pariah  and  market-town,  partly  in 
the  co.  of  Stafford,  partly  in  that  of  Warwick ;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Thame  and  Anker,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  junction 
railway,  which  has  a  station  here,  distant  bv  rail- 
way, 23J  m.  NNE  of  Birmingham ;  24$  m.  SSW  of 
Derby;  and  114$  m.  NW  of  London.  The  railway 
at  this  point  is  carried  across  the  Anker  by  a  via- 
duct of  18  arches.  The  Coventry  canal  passes  about 
1  m.  S  of  the  town.  The  parish  includes  the  town 
of  T.,  the  chapelries  of  Fazeley,  Wiggington,  Wil- 
necote,  Amington,  and  Hopewas,  the  townships  of 
Biddescote,  Bonehill,  Bole-hall-with-Glascote,  and 
the  liberties  of  Tamworth  castle  and  Syerscote. 
Area  12,420  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  3,870;  in  1831, 
7,182 ;  in  1851,  8,655.  The  church,  an  ancient  edi- 
fice, with  a  tower,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  nunnery  founded  by  St.  Editha.  The  town 
is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  rich 
meadow-land,  watered  by  the  rivers  Thame  and 
Anker,  over  which  there  are  here  two  bridges. 
It  has  a  neat  and  handsome  appearance.  The  ancient 
castle  stands  on  the  SE  side  of  the  town,  upon  a 
lofty  artificial  mount,  and  is  kept  in  tolerable 
repair.  Drayton  •  manor,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Bart.,  is  an  elegant  and  spacious  mansion  in 
this  vicinity.  In  the  16th  cent  the  town  appears 
to  have  declined,  and  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  cor- 
poration. It  was  incorporated,  however,  anew,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  income  of  the  corporation, 
in  1840,  was  £377  ;  in  1850,  £384.  It  returns  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament  The  boundaries  of  the  purl, 
borough  were  enlarged  by  the  reform  act,  and  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  parish.  The  electors  regis- 
tered in  1837,  491 ;  in  1852,  307.  The  trade  of  the 
town  is  chiefly  confined  to  supplying  the  inhabitants 
with  the  usual  articles  of  consumption  and  wear. 
There  are  breweries  and  tan-works  of  considerable 
extent,  and  extensive  cotton-mills ;  there  are  also 
two  large  wool-stapling  establishments,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  parish,  corn-mills,  dyeing-houses, 
and  bleaching- workH. 

TAMWORTH,  a  township  of  Strafford  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  U.  S.,  43  m.  NNE  of  Concord,  on  Bear- 
camp  river.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,717;  in  1850,  1,786. 

TAMWORTH,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  on 
the  Peel  river,  154  m.  W  from  Maitland. 

TAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  ot 
Shan-tung  and  div.  of  Tsaou-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  34*  | 
57',  E  long.  116°  18'. 

TANA-ELY,  a  large  river  of  Lapland,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Norway  for  150 
m.;  traverses  the  NE  part  of  Finmark ;  and  falls 
into  the  Tana-fiord,  a  gnlf  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  N 
lat  71°,  E  long.  31"  30',  after  a  course  of  200  m. 

TANAGA,  one  of  the  Fox  islands,  in  the  N. 
Pacific,  to  the  E  of  Kanaga.  It  is  about  40  m.  in 
circuit  and  rises  into  high  snowy  peaks,  some  of 
which  emit  smoke. 

TANAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gnjerat,  in  N  lat.  21°  21'. 

TANAH  PILEH.  a  town  of  Sumatra,  the  cap.  of 
the  state  of  Jambi,  about  70  m.  from  the  coast 
Pop.  4,000. 

TANAI8.    See  Dos. 

TANAK  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  N  coast  of  Java, 
in  8  lat  6°  24'. 

TANAKEKE,  a  small  island  about  12  m.  in 
circumf.,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  smaller  ones, 
off  the  SW  extremity  of  Celebes,  in  8  lat  5°  3C 

TANAL1TZKAIA,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  gov.  and  120  m.  E  of  Orenburg,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Ural,  which  here  receives  the  Tanalik. 
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TANAMO,  a  port  on  the  N  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  N  lat  20"  42'. 

TANAR,  a  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Rattock,  and  falls  into  the  river 
Dee  near  the  church  of  Aboyne.  It  gives  the 
name  of  Glentanar  to  the  district  through  which  it 
rnns. 

TANARO,  a  river  of  the  north  of  Italy,  which 
rises  among  the  Apennines,  and  after  passing  by 
Ceva,  Cberasco,  Alba,  Asti,  and  Alessandria,  falls 
into  the  Po  at  Baasignana,  3  m.  E  of  Valenza,  after 
a  course  of  150  m.  Its  principal  affluent*  are  the 
Corsaglia,  Ellero,  Pesco,  Stura,  Borbo,  and  V< 
on  the  I. ;  and  the  Belbo  and  Bormida  on  the  r. 

TANASSERIM.   See  Trxasseriii. 

TANAT,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Denbigh.  It  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  these  cos.,  and  runs  into  the 
Severn  on  the  NE  point  of  Montgomeryshire. 

TAN-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tung  and  dep.  of  Kcun-che-fu,  or  island  of 
Hainan,  in  N  lat.  19*  32'.  E  long.  109°  20'.— Also  a 
district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih 
and  div.  of  Hwang-chu-fu. 

TANCITARO,  a  village  of  the  Mexican  state  of 
Michoacan,  60  m.  ENE  of  Colima,  in  N  lat.  10°. 

TANCONVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  La  Meurthc,  cant  and  6  m.  BW  of  Lorquiti. 
Pop.  500. 

TANCOOK  (Great),  an  island  off  the  8E  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  entrance  of  Mahone  bay.  It 
is  aboat  3  m.  in  length.— The  little  T.  lies  to  the 
NE  of  it. 

T  A  NCOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estrcmadura, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  TaguB,  68  m.  WNW  of  Lisbon. 
Pop.  700. 

TAN  DA  H,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  and 
9  m.  BE  of  Oude,  on  the  S  bank  of  the  Gogra. 

TANDERAGEE  —  anciently  Tawjcatci.ee  —  a 
market-town  in  the  p.  of  Ballymore,  co.  Armagh,  on 
the  river  Cusher,  l|  m.  W  of  Ncwry  canal,  and  2 
m.  8W  of  Guilford.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
flour,  meal,  and  flax  mills.  Considerable  quantities 
of  flax,  and  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  are 
sold  at  the  weeklv  markets.    Pop.  in  1841,  1,562. 

TANDRIDGE,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  9}  m.  BSE  of 
Croydon.    Area  3,944  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  594. 

TANEGAS1MA,  an  island  of  Japan,  to  the  S  of 
Kin-sin.  It  is  about  30  ra.  in  length,  and  is  well 
cultivated. 

TANEPANTLA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  10  m.  N  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

TANKTE,  a  town  and  small  principality  on  the 
island  of  Celebes,  situated  half-way  between  Fort 
Rotterdam  and  the  bay  of  Borian,  in  S  lat.  4°  14'. 

TANEY,  Tawhkt,  or  Chcrchtowii,  a  parish  in 
co.  Dublin,  containing  the  villages  of  Duntlrum  and 
Windymills.    Area  4,571  acres.    Pop.  3,848. 

TANEY,  or  Tawxet,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Clon- 
devaddock,  co.  Donegal,  in  the  peninsula  of  Fannat, 
6}  m.  N  of  Millford.    Pop.  in  1841,  128. 

TANEYTOWN,  a  township  of  Frederic  co., 
Maryland,  U.  8. 

TANFIELD,  a  chapelry  in  Chester  -  le  -  Street 
parish,  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  >'».}  m.  SW  of  Gates- 
head. It  comprises  the  townships  of  Beamish  and 
LinU-Green.  Area  7,072  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
2.498;  in  1851,  3,480.  Here  are  iron  and  coal 
mines.   The  collieries  are  very  extensive. 

TANFIELD  (West),  a  parish  in  the  N.  R  of 
Yorkshire,  6  m.  NW  by  N  of  Ripon,  on  the  N  bank 
of  the  Ouse.    Area  3,139  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  628. 

TANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
at  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Paon-ting-fu,  in  N  lat.  38J  44', 
E  long.  1 15°.— Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov. 


of  Ho-nan  and  div.  of  Nan-gan-fu,  in  N  lat.  32"  47', 
E  long.  112°  53'. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwan-se  and  div.  of  Wu-chu-fu,  in  N  lat 
23°  26',  Elong.  110°  21'. 

TANG  A  LA,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  suns, 
near  the  S  coast  of  Java,  in  S  lat.  8°  20'. 

TANGALLA,  a  town  on  the  S  coast  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  21  m.  ENE  of  Matura. 

TAN-GANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Keang-su  and  div.  of  (hukeang-fu,  in  N  lat.  32°  4', 
E  long.  119°  32'. 

TANGE,  a  small  river  of  E.  Prussia,  which  falls 
into  the  Kurische-haff,  at  Memel,  where  it  is  of 
sufficient  depth  to  be  navigated. 

TANGER,  a  small  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  Old 
Mark  of  Krandenburg,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe  at 
Tan  germ  iinde. 

TANGERANG,  a  village  of  the  island  of  Java, 
about  15  m.  W  of  Batavia,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  considerable  place;  and  before  the 
neighbouring  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  it 
was  a  large  military  station  of  the  state  of  Ban  tarn. 
A  weekly  bazaar  is  held  here,  to  which  the  produce 
of  the  adjacent  country  is  brought,  and  thence  car- 
ried to  Batavia,  by  moans  of  a  canal  which  com- 
municates with  the  river  Tangerang  or  Tjidanee,  and 
then  runs  parallel  to  the  carriage -road  the  whole 
way  to  the  city  of  Batavia. 

TANGERMUNDE,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Elbe,  32  m. 
NNE  of  Magdeburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tan- 
ger.  It  has  3,000  inhabitants,  employed  in  linen 
weaving,  brewing,  and  cultivating  the  neighbouring 
district.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  town. 

TANG- GANG -IIEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih  and  div.  of  King-ninn- 
chu,  in  N  lat.  30°  45',  E  long.  111°  36'. 

TANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Bhan-tung  and  div.  of  Yen-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat  35°  15'.  E  long.  1173  24'. 

TANGIERS,  or  Taxger,  a  considerable  port  of  the 
prov.  of  Fes,  in  Marocco,  situated  at  the  W  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  the  E  of  Cape  Bpartel, 
and  38  m.  YVSW  of  Gibraltar.  It  has  a  pop.  of 
9,000,  which  subsists  chiefly  by  supplying  the  Bri- 
tish garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  cities  of  Cadiz  and 
Lisbon,  with  cattle,  fowls,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  Its  old  walls, 
crenulated  and  flanked  with  round  and  square 
towers,  are  perhaps  capable  of  a  greater  resistance 
than  their  appearance  indicates.  Several  bastioned 
towers  have  been  repaired  and  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence within  the  last  few  years.  In  itself  it  is  of 
little  importance,  but  from  its  being  the  residence  of 
the  European  consuls.  Its  commerce  is  inferior  to 
that  of  some  other  ports,  notwithstanding  its  prox- 
imity to  the  European  coast  The  houses  of  the 
consuls  form  the  only  ornament  of  the  town.  It  is 
situate  on  the  declivity  of  a  calcareous  mountain, 
part  of  which  is  not  built  upon,  and  present*  a  naked 
and  unpleasant  coup  (foril.  Like  most  other  places 
in  Marocco,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  by 
round  and  square  towers,  and  enclosed  by  a  ditch 
2,200  metres  in  extent  but  which  has  no  counter- 
scarp. It  is  protected  by  a  kasbah  or  fortress  of 
imposing  appearance,  and  by  a  fort  of  Portuguese 
construction,  bastioned  in  the  modern  style,  but 
half  in  ruins.  The  kasbah  is  mounted  by  12  pieces 
of  cannon,  which  command  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  ditches  round  the  city  are  filled  with  trees,  and 
cultivated  as  kitchen  gardens.  The  rampart  op- 
posite the  sea  is  remarkable  for  having  two  tiers  of 
embankments  with  embrasures  mounted  by  guns. 
On  the  N  side  the  city  is  defended  by  steep  rocks. 
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winch  prevent  the  approach  of  a  besieging  force. 
The  principal  defences  have  been  raised  in  front  of 
the  landing-place  near  the  marine  gate.  They  con- 
sist of  two  batteries,  mounting  CO  pieces  of  heavy 
calibre,  and  8  mortars  all  bearing  on  the  port.  The 
landing-place  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  bat- 
teries. Kesides  these  defences  of  the  port,  the  bay 
of  T.  is  defended  by  six  batteries  in  masonry,  one 
built  on  Cape  Mslnbnta,  and  the  other  on  the  ruins 
of  Old  Tangier.  These  batteries  motint  together  40 
guns.  The  two  batteries  which  flank  the  roadstead 
at  its  two  extremities  are  raised  on  small  hills,  about 
150  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  others  are  at 
the  water's  edge.  From  18  to  20  days  is  required 
to  send  a  despatch,  and  get  an  answer,  between  T. 
and  Fez,  and  from  Marocco  requires  from  45  to  50 
divs.  The  bay  of  T.  is  now  encumbered  by  the 
ruins  of  the  old  mole  and  fortification,  and  is  not 
very  safe  during  winter  in  W  winds.  The  best 
anchorage  for  frigates  and  large  vessels  is  at  the  E 
point. — T.  was  known  under  the  name  of  Tingii  or 
Tinja  to  the  Romans.  On  the  invasion  of  the  Sara- 
cens, it  was  surrendered  to  them  by  Count  Julian. 
In  modern  times,  T.  lias  often  been  a  subject  of  con- 
test between  the  Moors  and  the  Portuguene.  In 
143"  it  was  besieged  by  Prince  Ferdinand ;  but  his 
army  was  completely  defeated.  In  1471,  Alonzo, 
king  of  Portugal,  succeeded  in  obtaining  posseFsion 
of  it;  and  about  two  centuries  after,  in  1662,  it  be- 
came the  property  of  England,  being  ceded  to 
Charles  II.  as  a  marriage- portion  with  the  princess 
Catherine  of  Portugal.  The  English,  however, 
abandoned  it  in  1 684,  destroying  the  fortifications. 
T.  became  afterwards  a  distinguished  station  of 
piracy,  for  which  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
straits  gave  it  crrcat  advantages. 

TANGIER-ISLANDS,  several  islands  of  the  Che- 
sapeake, near  the  coast  of  Maryland,  U.  S.,  opposite 
the  month  of  the  Potomac. 

TANOIPAO,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
rises  in  Mississippi,  crosses  the  E  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  flows  into  Lake  Pontchartrain,  10  m.  NE  of  the 
pass  of  Manchac. 

TANG-KEU-EUL,  a  small  but  populous  town 
on  the  X  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Kan-su. 
It  is  an  animated  place,  full  of  business  and  bustle, 
being  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  Tibet.  Once 
a -year  the  Eastern  Tibetians  quit  the  slopes  of  the 
Bayan-Kara  mountains,  in  large  caravans,  and  bring 
here  furs,  butter,  and  wild  fruits  for  sale. 

TANGLEY,  a  parish  in  Southamptonshirc,  5  m. 
NNW  of  Andover.  Area  1,561  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
283;  in  1851.  278. 

TANG-MAO,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwnng-tung  and  gulf  of  Canton,  in  N  lat.  22°  2',  E 
long.  113°  31'. 

TANOMERE,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  3  m.  N  by  E 
of  Chichester.  Area  734  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
221. 

TANGO,  a  town  of  Nifon,  in  Japan.  65  m.  SW  of 
Mcaco. 

TANGO  LOTA  NOO,  a  port  of  Mexico,  in  the 
prov.  of  Oaxaca.  in  the  gulf  of  Tchuantepec,  in  N  lat. 
15s  45'.  100  m.  88E  of  Oaxaca. 

TANGRU- MOUNTAINS,  a  chain  in  Mongolia, 
which  commences  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  in  a 
spur  of  the  Little  Altai,  and  runs  SE  towards  the 
Hongaer  mountains. 

TANG-SHAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Sliun-tih-fu,  in  N 
lat.  37"  22',  E  long.  1 14°  48'.— Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-gn  and  div.  of  Seu-chu- 
fu.  in  N  lat.  34*  28'  30",  E  long.  116°  40*  55". 

TANO-Tl'-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwny  and  div.  of  Tae-ping-:*u. 


TANGUEY,  or  Toxovet,  a  bay  of  Chili,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  in  8  lat.  30e  16'. 

TANG-YANG,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Keang-so,  36  m.  N  of  Hwac-gan-fu.  It  is  about  30 
m.  in  circumf. 

TANG-YIH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung  and  div.  of  Tung-chang-fu,  in  N 
lat.  36°  35'.  E  long.  1 15°  58'. 

TANG-YIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan  and  div.  of C'hang-tih-fu,  78  m.  N  of 
Kae-fung-fu.  in  N  lat.  35'  36',  E  long.  114°  83'. 

TANG-YUE-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yun  nan  and  div.  of  Yung-cliang-fa, 
on  the  confines  of  Rurmah,  in  N  lat.  24°  58',  E  long. 
98°  45'.    It  is  an  important  military  station. 

TANILA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  N  lat.  18*  10'. 

TA-NINO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sze-chuen  and  div.  of  Kew-chu-fu,  in  N  lat. 
31°  37',  E  long.  109°  3¥. 

TANINGE.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  of  Faucigny,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley, 
on  tne  river  Feron,  22  m.  E  by  S  of  Geneva.  Pop. 
2,700. 

TA-NING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  3  m.  8  of  Ta-ning- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  36°  18',  E  long.  115°  20'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-Re  and  div. 
of  Sih-chu,  in  N  lat.  36°  30*,  E  long.  1 10°  43'. 

TANJORE,  an  extensive,  populous,  and  well  cul- 
tivated district  of  the  south  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Camatic,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  9*  and  12* 
S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Colerun ;  on 
the  E  by  the  sea;  on  the  8  by  "the  zemindaries  of 
Ramnad  and  Shevagunga;  and  on  the  W  by  Tri- 
chinopoly.  Its  length  from  N  to  S  is  115  m. ;  its 
breadth  76  m.  Area  8,625  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1.128,730,  chiefly  Hindus.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Cavery,  the"  Colerun,  and  the  Venaar.  About 
one-half  of  the  surface  is  a  flat  alluvial  delta,  inter- 
sected by  various  branches  of  the  Cavery  and  the 
Colerun.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  whole  face 
of  the  country  is  one  continuous  sheet  of  paddy 
ground,  here  and  there  interspersed  with  villages. 
The  total  number  of  villages  paving  revenue  is 
4,700.  The  number  of  landholders,  40,600.  The 
revenue  in  1837-8  was  47,38,607  rupees.— Next  to 
the  cap.  the  chief  towns  are  Negapatam,  Combaco- 
num,  and  Manargudy.  For  a  considerable  period 
this  district  constituted  a  small  principality  which 
was  never  completely  subdued  by  the  Mahomme- 
dan  arms.  It  was,  however,  conquered  by  the 
Mahratta  chief  Eccojee,  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent.,  and  ultimately  became  tributary  to  the 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic.  in  consequence  of  the  ces- 
sion of  the  nabob's  territories,  in  1799,  this  district 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  British. 

Takjorr,  the  capital  of  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
trict, is  situated  in  N  lat.  10°  46',  E  long.  79°  1 1',  205 
m.  from  Madras.  It  is,  with  its  straggling  suburbs, 
nearly  6  m.  in  circumf.  There  are  two  forts,  one 
of  which  comprehends  the  palace  and  other  public 
buildings ;  the  other  contains  one  of  the  handsom- 
est temples  in  the  south  of  India,  and  a  college,  for- 
merly a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  learning. 

TANJORE,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Java,  situated 
on  high  ground,  73  m.  8SE  from  Hatavia. 

TANKAKDSTOWN,  a  parish  in  co.  Limerick, 
2  m.  WNW  of  Kilmallock.  Area  1,710  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  613  ;  in  1841,  660. — Also  a  pariah 
partly  in  Queen's  co.,  and  partly  in  co.  Kildaro,  3£ 
m.  SSE  of  Athy.    Area  8,350  acres.    Pop.  1,914. 

TAN-KEANG-T1NG,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu  and  div.  of  Tu- 
yun-fu. 
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TANKEL,an  inland  in  the  strait  of  Sanaa,  to  the 
NEofTarabikel. 

TAN-KEO-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan -so  and  div.  of  Keang-chn. 

TANKERSLEY,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 4^  m.  8  of  Barnesley.  Area  8,104  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,5%;  in  1851,  1,928. 

TANKROWAL,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  on 
the  L  bank  of  the  Gambia,  in  N  lat.  13°  25'.  The 
English  African  company  had  once  a  factory  here, 
now  Abandoned.    Its  chief  trade  is  in  wax. 

TANKSAL,  a  town  of  H  in  Jos  tan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Delhi,  in  N  lat.  30°  51'. 

TANLAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Yonne,  6  m.  E  of  Tonnerre.    Pop.  750. 

TAN-LING-IIEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen  and  div.  of  Mei-chu,  in  N 
lat.  30^  5',  E  long.  103°  35'. 

TAN'N.  a  town  of  Bavarian  Franconia,  on  the 
small  river  Ulster,  9  m.  ENE  of  Fulda.    Pop.  100. 

TANNA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Voigtland,  6 
m.SSEofSchleiU. 

TANNA  (Caps),  a  headland  of  Java,  in  8  lat. 
6*  30*,  14  m.  NW  of  Cheribon. 

TANNA,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  one 
of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  in  S  lat.  19°  32',  disco- 
vered by  Cook  in  1774.  It  is  about  22  m.  in  length, 
and  10  m.  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants  are  of  mid- 
dle sixe,  rather  slender  than  otherwise,  and  of  a  very 
dark  colour.  The  island  contains  a  considerable  vol- 
cano, and  some  hot  springs,  which  raised  the  ther- 
mometer to  170°,  and  in  one  place  to  202°.  Cook 
named  the  harbour  where  he  lay  Port  Resolution. 

TANNA-BALLU,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  near  the  E  coast  of  Borneo,  in  N  lat.  4°  52'. 

TANNAH,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Aurungabad,  district  of  Bombay,  on  the 
E  side  of  the  island  of  Salsette,  in  N  lat.  19°  11'. 
The  fort,  which  is  very  strong,  commands  the  pas- 
sage between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  which  is 
only  a  boat  200  yds.  broad.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Mahrattas  by  the  British  in  December  1773,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance.  The  town  i«  straggling, 
hut  not  large,  although  it  contains  several  Portu- 
guese churches.  The  Great  Indian  peninsular  rail- 
way from  Bombay  to  Callian,  after  sweeping  across 
Sienmarsh,  and  giving  off  a  branch  to  Machim,  bends 
to  the  right ;  enters  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  has  a 
station  at  Bhandup.  From  this  point  fur  the  next 
14  m.  the  line  is  perfectly  level,  the  rails  being  laid 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  merely  so 
raucn  embanking  as  to  save  them  from  the  risk  of 
flooding  during  the  rains.  To  the  1.  are  the  low 
rockv  wooded  ridges  of  Salsette,  woodlands  and 
richfy  cultivated  fields,  hamlets,  and  cottages  filling 

rie  intervening  space;  on  the  r.,  parallel  to,  ana 
beside,  the  railway  for  about  8  m.  is  the  salt 
water  creek  called  the  Tannah  river,  and  beyond  are 
the  magnificent  ghauts.  The  railway,  on  approach- 
ing T.,  oecomes  embowered  under  magnificent  trees. 
On  entering  the  village  it  turns  quickly  round  to- 
wards the  viaduct,  by  which  it  crosses  the  river, 
which  is  here  divided  into  two  by  a  long  and  rocky 
island.  The  channel  on  the  T.  side  is  shallow,  and 
the  arches  are  of  moderate  span;  on  the  mainland 
side,  the  channel  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  an  iron 
bridge,  somewhat  on  the  tubular  plan,  86  ft.  in  span, 
permits  the  shipping  to  pass  under  it.  The  whole 
viaduct  from  shore  to  shore,  including  the  part  over 
the  river,  ia  about  1,000  ft.  in  length,  the  ferry-way 
about  40  ft.  above  the  high  water  mark.  From  this 
the  line  runs  along  the  base  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance 
of  about  3  m.  to  the  projecting  part  of  Parsick-point, 
which  it  penetrates  by  a  channel  about  100  yds. 
in  breadth.    On  the  other  side  the  traveller  finds 


himself  passing  for  about  a  mile  along  the  margin 
of  the  Callian  river,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world,  when  a  second 
tunnel  is  encountered,  and  no  further  difficulty  pre 
sents  itself  till  the  village  of  Callhin  is  attained. 
The  first  sod  of  this  line  was  turned  on  the  31st  of 
October  1850,  and  the  line  was  completed  to  Cal- 
lian on  1st  May  1854.  One  line  is  now  laid  down 
complete  to  T.,  and  the  second  is  in  rapid  progress. 
— Also  a  fortress  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  W  bank 
of  the  Hugli  river,  about  2  m.  below  Calcutta.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1687,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  the  nabob.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  British  in  1756:  but  the  erection  of  the  for- 
tress of  Fort  William  having  rendered  T.  unneces- 
sary, the  fortifications  have  been  allowed  to  decay. 

TANNA  DICE,  a  parish  a  little  N  of  the  centre 
of  Forfarshire.  Area  88,400  acres.  The  South 
Esk,  ploughing  its  way  between  romantic  and 
beautiful  banks,  forms,  over  a  great  distance,  the 
W  and  S  boundary-line.  The  Noran  has  most  of 
its  fine  course  either  in  the  interior  or  along  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  uplands  are  to  a  large 
extent  heathy  and  almost  wholly  pastoral.  Pop. 
1,517. 

TANNA-MERA,  a  small  island  near  the  E  coast 
of  Borneo,  in  N  lat.  3°  45'. 

TAN  NAY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Nievre, 
9  m.  8  by  E  of  Clamecy,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Yonne.    Pop.  1,400. 

TANNE,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the  princi- 

fwlity  of  Blankenburg,  near  Hasselfeld,  on  the  1. 
>ank  of  the  Bode.   The  village  is  insignificant,  but 
there  are  large  iron-works  in  the  neighbourhood. 

TANNENBURG,  a  village  of  E.  Prussia,  64  m. 
S  by  W  of  Kiinigsberg. 

TANNERRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Yonne,  21  m.  S8W  of  Ivigny. 

TANNER'S  CREEK,  a  river  of  Indiana,  U.  8., 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  2  m.  below  Laurence- 
burg.    It  is  30  yds.  wide  at  its  mouth. 

TANNER'S  HILL,  a  village  of  Newbury  dis- 
trict, 8.  Carolina,  U.  S. 

TANNESAR,  or  Thaxamk,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Delhi,  in  N  lat.  29°  55'.  This  place 
formerly  contained  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jug- 
Sum,  which  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by 
the  Hindus.  Its  riches  and  celebrity  attracted  the  cu- 
pidity of  Mahmud  of  Ghisni,  who,  in  1012,  marched 
against  it  and  captured  it. 

TANNKSER1M.    See  Tekaaserjm. 
TANNEWANG,  a  river  on  the  8  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Celebes,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  5  m.  W  of 
Bonthain. 

TANNHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in 
the  principality  of  Schwcidnitx,  near  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  9  m.  SE  of  Waldenburg. 

TANNINGTON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3*  m.  NW 
of  Framlington.  Area  1,602  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
264  ;  in  1851,  244. 

TANON  (Poikt),  a  cape  on  the  S  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Sibu,  in  N  lat.  9°  52',  E  long.  123°  18'. 

TANORE,  a  port  of  Malabar,  24  m.  SE  of  Cali- 
cut, in  N  lat.  10°  55'.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
considerable  note,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
village. 

TANQUA,  a  river  of  Southern  Africa,  whic  h  de- 
scends from  the  Witteinbcrg,  and  running  WNW, 
joins  the  Little  Doom,  on  the  r.  bank,  after  a  course 
of  120  m. 

TANQUE,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  on  the 
8  side  of  Tongey  bay. 

TANSEY,  a  river  of  America,  which  rises  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Missouri  near 
the  great  falls.    Its  general  course  is  from  E  to  W, 
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through  wide  vallevs,  well  supplied  with  both  the 
long  and  broad  leafed  cotton  wood. 

TAN-8HWUY,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-pih  and  div.  of  Hwang-chu-fu. 

TAN-SHWUY-CHING,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Fo-keen  and  dep.  of  Tae-wan-fu,  on  the 
NW  coast  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  on  a  bar  of  the 
same  name,  in  N  lat.  25°  ?'  10',  E  long.  121°  11'. 

TAN-SHWUY-KI  (Lowwt),  a  river  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Fo-keen  and  dep.  of  Tae- wan-fix,  or  is- 
land of  Formosa,  which  runs  to  the  8E  of  Fung-shan, 
and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  that  name. 

TAN-8H  WUY-KI  (Uppek\  a  river  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Fo-keen  and  dep.  of  Tae-wan-fu.  or  is- 
land of  Formosa,  which  has  its  source  in  the  lofty 
mountains  on  the  SE  frontier  of  the  Chinese  portion 
of  the  island ;  runs  NW ;  receives  the  Pa-lang- 
seuen,  and  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name.  Its  hanks  are  finely  shaded  with  wild  palm- 
trees.  It  is  navigable  a  considerable  distance,  and 
its  waters  abound  with  a  species  of  fish  locally 
named  the  hung-iin-hu,  which  averages  a  length  of 
nearly  10  ft. 

TANSIF.    See  Texsip. 

TANSLEY,  a  township  in  Crich  parish,  Derby, 
t|  m.  E  of  Matlock.  Area  1,150  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  507;  in  1851,  593. 

TANSOR  or  Tashovkr,  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire, 2  m.  NNE  of  Onndlc,  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Nen.   Area  2.050  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  256. 

TANTOYUCA,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
district  of  Tampico,  60  leagues  NE  by  N  of  Mexico. 

TANTUMQUERI,  a  port  on  the' Gold  coast  of 
Africa,  18  m.  E  of  Conmantin. 

TAN  WORTH,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Warwick,  4 
m.  NW  of  Henley-in-Arden.  Area  9,400  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,201 ;  in  1851,  1.892. 

TAN- YANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Keang-su  and  div.  of  Chin-keang-fu,  in  N  lat.  32°  4', 
and  E  long.  119°  32'. 

TAOLl-MONASTIR.   See  Moxabtir. 

TAOXG-SU.  a  nomade  people  of  the  Burman  empln>,  who 
frequent  the  country  between  the  Thanluyn  and  Setang. 

TAORMINA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  and 
33  m.  SW  of  Messina,  and  district  of  Castroreale,  on 
one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent situation,  near  the  shore  of  the  Ionian  sea,  in 
N  lat.  37°  48'  15",  and  E  long.  15°  17'  25".    It  is 

Sirtly  enclosed  bv  walls,  and  is  commanded  on  the 
W  by  two  forts.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,929.  It  is 
ill-built  and  dirty,  but  contains  some  handsome 
churches  and  convents,  an  hospital,  and  several 
fine  ruins.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  wine  and 
hemp.  This  town,  the  Tauromenium  of  the  ancients, 
was  destroved  by  the  Saracens  in  968.  About  M 
m.  to  the  SW  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Naxus. 
T.  gives  its  name  to  a  bay  enclosed  on  the  NE  by 
Cape  S.  Andrea,  and  on  the  SW  by  Point  Pietra"- 
gala,  3  m.  distant  from  one  another.  It  has  a  depth 
of  about  2  m. 
TAORO.   See  Orotava. 

TAOS,  a  county  in  the  NE  of  the  state  of  New 
Mexico,  between  the  parallels  of  36*  and  38°  N,  tra- 
versed by  the  Rio-Grande,  and  by  numerous  small 
streams.    Pop.  in  1850,  9,507. 

TAOS  (Pleblo  de),  a  village  of  New  Mexico, 
situated  in  N  lat.  36°  23',  W  long.  106°  47*.  on  the 
r.  bank  of  a  small  affluent  of  the  Rio-del  Norte,  52 
m.  NNE  of  Santa- Fo,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
W  side  of  the  first  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  village  possesses  much  singularity,  combining 
great  strength,  with  bold  conception  In  the  archi- 
tecture, and  enjoying  the  most  complete  utility  in 
its  honey -comb  formation.  It  is  formed  of  two  dis- 
tinct departmenU,  the  rivulet  dividing  it  in  the 


centre.  The  buildinps  are  exactly  similar.  The 
first,  or  haaetnent  story,  occupies  a  large  area ;  upon 
this  is  reared  another"  story,  smaller  than  the  first 
bv  10ft. ; — each  successive  story  falling  off  in  the 
same  ratio,  until  the  pagoda  becomes  9  stories  high. 
In  the  basement  story  there  are  no  doors,  the  en- 
trance being  through  a  round  bole  in  the  offset 
which  forms  the  roof;  a  pole  being  planted  in  the 
aperture,  with  a  ladder  attached,  by  which  they  as- 
cend and  descend.  The  buildings  resemble  pyra- 
mids, only  being  square.  In  the  formation  of  the 
village  an  equal  number  of  the  heads  of  families 
divided  themselves  off  and  Uid  two  foundations  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  reared  upon  them  two  equal 
structures.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Taos  are  Indians,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Pueblos.  They  were  in  possession  of  this  country 
when  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Mexico,  and  they 
have  remained  until  the  present  time.  The  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  village  is  St.  Jerome ;  the  Pue- 
blos having  adopted  the  Catholic  religion  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  missionaries  from 
Spain.  The  day  of  St.  Jerome  is  celebrated  by  se- 
lecting thirty  of  the  choicest  youths  from  each  side 
of  the  stream,  to  compete  with  one  another  in  manlv 
sports.  Their  honesty  and  industry  is  proverbial, 
and  well-cultivated  fields  and  well-stocked  farms 
give  token  of  much  thrift  and  independence. 

TAOU-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  dep.  of  Yung-chu-fu,  210  m. 
SSW  of  Chan-sha-fn,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  affluent  of  the  Seang-keang,  in  N  hit.  25*  32' 29", 
E  long.  111°  28'  10". 

TAOU-CHIT-TINO.  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh  and  dep.  of  Rung  chang-fu, 
in  N  lat.  34°  35',  and  E  long.  103°  31'. 

TAOUD,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  prov. 
of  Thebes,  and  near  Esneh.  It  contains  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  now  occupied  by  fellahs  and  their 
cattle.    It  is  the  Taphnim  of  the  ancients. 

TAOU-HINQ-TENO-  SHAN,  a  mountain  of 
China,  In  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chn,  and  dep.  of  Szc- 
nan-fu.    It  4s  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

TAOII-8U-8HAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Ssun-wha-chu,  in  N  Int. 
39c  5T,  and  E  long.  114°  45'.  It  is  covered  with 
pcrpetnal  snow. 

TAOU-YUEN.  a  district  and  town  of  Chins, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Hwae-gan-fu, 
in  N  lat.  33s  43'.  and  R  long.  118"  48'.— Also  a  dis- 
trict and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Hu  nan,  and  div.  of 
Chang-tih-fu,  in  N  lat.  28°  52'  10",  and  E  long. 
111°  IT  9". 

TAPACHULA,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  in  the  state 
of  that  name  and  dep.  of  Qucxaltenango  and  So- 
con  usco. 

TAPACOA8.  a  tribe  of  Indiana  In  Bratll.  who  Inhabit  the 
buna,  of  the  TocanUn*  and  Somno.  In  the  N  part  of  the  pro*,  of 
Goyar.  They  rabalut  by  Rabins;  and  the  chase,  but  are  much 
addicted  to  rapine. 

TAPACORA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, and  district  of  Sao-Joao-d'Itaborahi. 
— Also  a  mountain  in  the  same  district. — Also  a 
river  of  the  prov.  of  Pernamhnco,  which  passes  the 
town  of  Santo-AntBo,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Rio- 
Canibaripe 

TAPADA,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Es- 
pirito-Santo.  between  the  Doce  and  Sto-Matheos 
rivers.    It  is  of  little  extent,  but  abounds  with  fish. 

TAPADO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  tho  prov.  of  Per- 
nambuco,  6  m.  N  of  Olinda. 

TAPAOl,  a  headland  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Caara,  and  district  of  Granja,  to  the  E  of  the  Acaraen. 

TAPAG1PE,  or  Itapaoipr.  a  parish  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  and  to  the  N  of  Bahia,  on  a  peninsula  of 
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the  bay  of  Todos-oe-Santoa,  and  at  the  month  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name. 

TAPAGONIA,  a  comarca  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro  v. 
of  Para,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Amazon,  on  the 
S  hr  the  comarca  of  Dos  Arinos ;  on  the  W  by  that 
of  Mundrncania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
T-tpajo* ;  and  on  the  £  by  the  comarca  of  Xingn- 
tania.  It  is  300  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  180 
m.  in  medium  breadth,  and  is  watered  by  the  Xingu, 
Tapajos,  Gnajaraand  Urancu  rivers.  It  is  extremely 
fertile,  producing  spontaneously  cloves,  nutmeg, 
cacao,  and  varieties  of  medicinal  plants.  It  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Indians.  Its  principal  towns  are 
So  axel  and  Santa  rem. 

TAPAJOS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion, in  tbe  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  of  the  Rio-<los- 
Arinos  and  Jaruena,  the  former  of  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  Sierra- Pany,  the  latter  in  the  Sierra- 
Parecis,  and  which  unite  in  8  lat.  9"  10*,  and  E  long. 
57*  36".  Rnnning  NE  it  enters  the  prov.  of  Pa™, 
in  which  it  bathes  the  districts  of  Para  and  Rio- 
Negro;  receives  on  the  r.  the  Azevedo,  one  of  its 
most  important  tributaries ;  and,  after  a  total  course 
of  600  m.,  throws  itself,  by  two  branches,  into  the 
Amazon,  on  tbe  r.  bank,  a  little  above  Santarem. 
This  river  is  navigable  throughout  a  great  part  of 
its  course. — Also  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  inhabit 
the  hanks  of  the  above  named  river. 

TAPAJOS,  or  Santarrm,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Para  and  comarca  of  Rio-de-Tapajoa,  on 
the  Shank  of  the  Amazon,  a  little  below  the  con- 
fluence of  tbe  Tapajos.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  cacao  and  medicinal  plants.  Pop.  of  district 
10.000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  whites. 

TAPALGUEN,  a  town,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
oven-ahaped  Indian  huts,  in  the  state  and  170  m. 
S8W  of  the  dtv  of  Buenos-  Ayrea,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  here  flows' through  the  pampa  in 
a  NE  direction  to  tbe  Rio-Florea,  a  branch  of  the 
ShUdo. 

TAPALGUEN  (Sirrra),  a  low  range  of  nuarts 
bilk  in  the  state  of  Buenos-Ayrcs,  which  terminates 
hi  Cape  Corriente*. 

TAPANHUACANGA.  Tapahcarakoa,  or  Jose 
dx  Tapahttaxcaroa,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Minas-Geraes,  12  m.  SSW  of  Villa-do-Principe, 
m  a  valley  at  the  E  bane  of  the  Serra-do-Espinhaco. 
The  church,  standing  on  a  platform,  commands  the 
bouses,  which  are  small,  low,  and  covered  with 
tiles.  There  were  formerly  gold  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

TAPAXHUNA.  •  uibt  of  Indiana  of  Brazil,  who  Inhabit  the 
hanki  of  Um  Kicm  do*  Arinoa  and  Jaruena,  in  the  prov.  of  Mutio- 
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TAPARI.  a  fort  of  Brazil,  in  the  island  of  Maran- 
hao,  founded  in  1612. 
TAPARICA.   See  Itaparica. 

TAP  AX  ANA*,  a  tribe  of  Indium  who  inhabit  the  banki  of 
tVe  Anuuoo  la  Brazil,  In  the  prov.  of  Para  and  district  of  the 
Rkv-Xrcro 

TAPE',  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of 
Caongrad,  2  m.  ENE  of  Szegedin,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Thews,  and  in  the  midst  of  extensive  marshes. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  mats. 

TAPERA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Minas-Gvraes,  on  the  L  bank  of  tbe  Chopoto. — Also 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Nitherohi  or  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

TAPERI,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Oeara 
and  district  of  Mecejana. 

TAPES,  a  numerous  tribe  of  tndlans  of  Brazil,  who  Inhabit 
Ok  mw  part  of  (he  pror.  of  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Granda.  l>etween 
Uac  chain  of  the  CocbAUa-Grande-de-loi.Tapca,  mid  the  N  bank 
«f  ihe  Cramer. 

TAP! A,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov.  and 
45  m.  SSW  of  Mompox,  on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Cauca, 
TAPIAN,  a  headland  of  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
«u  the  W  coast,  in  N  lat.  7°,  and  E  long.  124°  30'. 
TAPIAN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  E. 


Prussia,  reirency  and  24  m.  E8E  of  Konigsberg,  and 
circle  of  Wylau,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Pregels,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Deime  canal.  Pop.  in  1843, 
3.226.  It  has  a  royal  castle,  now  used  as  a  house- 
of-correction,  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  carpets,  hosiery,  and  several  tan- 
neries and  breweries. 

TAPING,  a  mountain  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the 
NW  part  of  the  comarca  of  Rome,  to  the  N  of  Lake 
Bracciana,  and  3  m.  SSE  of  Sutri. 

TAPIOLE8,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  7A- 
mora,  partido  and  14  m.  ESE  of  Bene  veil  to,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Valderaduey.  Pop. 
660.    Wine  is  cultivated  in  the  environs. 

TAPIRAPE.  or  TArnuoca,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Brazil,  who 
Inhabit  the  bank j  of  a  rirer  of  the  same  name.  In  the  prov.  of 
Matto-Groeao  and  comarca  of  Taplraquia,  The  rirer  T.  joins 
tbe  Arairoaia,  on  the  L  bank,  tome  Wow  Urlow  tbe  island  of 

TAPIRAPOAN,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Matto-Grosso.  It  forms  a  ramification  of 
the  Cordelheira-dos-Parecia.  The  Preto,  the  first 
important  affluent  of  the  Paragnai,  and  also  the 
Pari  and  Ban-ados,  take  their  rise  in  this  mountain. 

TAPIRAQUIA,  a  comarca  of  Brazil,  at  the  NE 
extremity  of  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  prov.  of  Para,  on  tbe  r.  by  the  Rio- 
Xingu,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Com-dos- 
Arinos,  on  the  S  by  the  comarca  of  Bororonia,  and 
on  the  E  by  the  Uruguay,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  prov.  of  Govax.  It  is  380  m.  in  length, 
from  N  to  S,  and  210"m.  in  breadth.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  E  part,  this  com.  is  little  known.  It 
is  inhabited  by  several  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  tbe 
principal  are  the  Guapindayas,  Tapinupios,  Xim- 
oinas.  and  Aracya.  It  is  very  fertile,  well-watered, 
and  abounds  with  game,  and  is  said  to  contain  gold 
and  silver-mines. 

TAPISI,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  Peru,  in 
the  mountains  of  Conomamaa,  and  runs  NNW  to 
the  Ucayle,  which  it  joins  in  8  lat.  5s  20A 

TAPfTA  Y,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  465 
m.  W  of  SKo-Panlo,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Parana. 

TAPLOW,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  5  m.  NW  of  Eton, 
on  the  E  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  in  the  line  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Area  1 ,920  acres.  Pop.  704. 

TAPG.   See  Tarma. 

TAPGLC8AN  (Kis),  or  Male  Topolcart,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Bars,  11  m.  W  of 
Konigsberg,  in  the  midst  of  mountains.  Pop.  1,800. 
It  has  a  castle,  with  a  superb  park,  a  Catholic 
church,  and  an  orphan's  asylum.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  cloth,  and  in  the  environs  is  a  mineral  spring. 

TAPGLCSAN  (Naov),  or  Wrxkr-Tapouury,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  and  19  m.  NNE  of 
Neutra,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Neutra,  a  little  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Hetenve.    Pop.  2,547. 

TAPGIXJZA,  a  hamlet  of"  Hungary,  in  the  comi- 
tat of  Borsod,  in  the  midst  of  woody  mountains,  near 
the  source  of  the  Hejo.  It  has  several  mineral 
baths. — Also  a  town  in  the  comitat  of  Szalad,  28  m. 
8W  of  Veszprim,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Makony. 

TAPOLTZA  (Kcx).   See  Kkputz. 

TAPGLLAMA  (Skrra-da).  a  mountain-chain  of 
Brarfl,  in  the  E  part  of  the  prov.  of  Rio-Grande,  and 
S  part  of  that  or  Santa-Cntharina,  It  is  about  180 
m.  in  length,  and  runs  from  NNE  to  SSW,  parallel 
to  and  at  the  distance  of  about  36  m.  from  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic. 

TAPPA,  a  small  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago, 
in  the  group  of  the  Molucca  islands,  to  the  NE  of 
the  island  of  Latta-Latta,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  has  a  small  port  on  the  E 
side,  in  which  vessels  can  And  : 

TAPPA.   See  Ntffr. 
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TAPPA  HAN  NOCK,  a  town  of  Essex  CO.,  in  Vir- 
ginia, U.  8.,  on  the  s  W  side  of  the  Rappahannock, 
about  50  m.  above  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  bay. 
It  hag  a  good  port  on  the  river. 

TAPPAN TOWN,  a  village  in  Rockland  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  2  m.  W  of  the  Hud- 
son river,  and  108  m.  8  of  Albanv. 

TAPPANULY,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
on  the  SW  coast,  in  the  Battas  territory,  in  N  lat  1° 
45',  E  long.  98°  40'.  This  bay,  with  the  island  of 
Mansalar,  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  so  spacious  and  well  sheltered,  that 
vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  find  safe  harbourage 
within  it  from  all  winds,  and  so  numerous  are  its 
bays  and  ramifications  that  a  large  vessel  might 
effectually  elude  a  laborious  research.  Its  banks 
are  inhabited  by  Battas  who  carry  on  an  active  bar- 
ter trade  with  the  vessels  which  visit  the  harbour. 
Thin  bay  is  noted  for  the  kima  cockle,  a  species  of 
mollusca  which  attains  the  size  of  3  ft.  3  in.  in  length, 
and  2  ft.  1  in.  in  breadth.  The  shell  is  white  and 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  fish  when  de- 
tached sometimes  exceeds  25  lbs.  in  weight.  The 
bay  abounds  also  with  corallines  and  madrepores. 
On  the  N  bank  of  the  bay  is  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  originally  a  British  settlement,  but  ceded  to 
the  Dntch  in  1818. 

TAPTI,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  W  part  of  the  prov.  of  Gnndwana  j 
separates  the  prov.  of  Berar  and  Kandeish;  tra- 
verses the  latter  prov.  and  the  8  part  of  that  of 
Gujerat;  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  W  direc- 
tion of  450  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  between  Domus  and  Swally.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Goul  and  Anneir  on  the  r. ;  and  the 
Boaree,  Gaima,  and  Pan  zee  ra  on  the  1.  Burhanpur 
and  Surat  are  the  chief  places  on  its  banks. 

TA-PU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Kwang-tung  and  div.  of  Chaou-chu-fu,  in  N  lat. 
24D  40',  Elong.  116°  43'. 

TAPUERCA.  or  Atapuxrca,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  partido  and  9  m.  E  of  Burgos,  near 
the  source  of  the  Pico. 

TAPUL,  a  small  island  of  the  Sulu  archipelago, 
to  the  8  of  Sulu  island.  It  abounds  with  excellent 
water,  is  well-cultivated,  and  pastures  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  goats. 

TAQUA,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold 
coast,  in  the  state  of  Aowin,  84  m.  SW  of  Kumassi. 

TAQUA RACU,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Minas  Geraes,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rio  Guaicuhi 
or  das  Velhas,  and  24  m.  N  of  Sahara. 

TAQUARAL,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Goyaz,  which  joins  the  Vermelho  on  the  1.  bank,  be- 
low Goyaz. — Also  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Mato-Gros- 
so,  which  joins  the  Peixe,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio- 
das-  Mortes. — Also  two  rivers  in  the  prov.  of  Rio-de- 
Janeiro. — Also  a  mountain  in  the  prov.  of  Mato- 
G  rosso  and  district  of  Cuiaba. 

TAQUARATINGA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Pemambnco  and  district  of  Limoeiro,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  This  village  is  the 
oldest  in  the  prov.  The  mountain  has  an  alt  of 
3.000  ft.  above  sca-level. 

TAQUAREM  A,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sao- Pedro-do- Rio-Grande  and  district  of  Alegrettc, 
which  runs  W;  receives  the  Jaguari,  and  joins  the 
Santa-Maria,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay. 

TAQUARI,  or  Tkbicuaki,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sao- Pedro-do- Rio- Grande  and  district  of 
Trtumpho.  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
Geral,  in  8  lat.  189,  to  the  E  of  the  source  of  the 
Jacuhi,  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  8  direction 
of  105  m.,  joins  that  river  on  the  1.  bank.  Its  princi- 
pal affluents  are  the  Antas  and  Taquari-Mirim,  the 


latter  of  which  it  receives  on  the  r. — Also  a  river  of 
the  prov.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro,  an  affluent  of  the  bay 
of  Angeo-dos-Reis. 

TAQUARI-MIRIM,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  SSo- Pedro-do- Rio-Grande,  an  affluent  of  the 
raquari. — Also  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso, 
au  affluent  of  the  Coxiin,  which  it  joins  on  the  1. 
bank,  3  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Taquari. 

TAQUAR1TIBA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Parahiba  and  district  of  Piauco,  on  the  Piranhas. 
Millet,  mandioc,  and  cotton  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  environs. 

TAQUASO.   See  Chuquxaqub. 

TAQUENE,  Tacuna,  or  Tavlilx,  an  island  of 
Bolivia,  in  the  dep.  of  Cnzco,  district  and  33  m.  NNE 
of  Chncuito,  in  Lake  Titicaca  or  Chucuito,  near  the 
W  bank.  It  is  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  covered 
with  gardens,  orchards,  and  meadows.  In  its  high- 
est part  is  a  plateau,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  an 
Indian  town,  the  buildings  of  which  are  of  stone, 
are  vaulted,  and  exhibit  great  regularity. 

TAR,  or  Pamlico,  a  river  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  U.  8.,  which  has  its  source  in  Person  co., 
8  m.  8E  of  Roxboro ;  waters  the  cos.  of  Granville, 
Franklin,  Nash,  Edgecombe,  Pitt.  Beaufort,  and 
Hyde ;  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  E8E  direc- 
tion of  180  m.,  flows  by  a  wide  estuary  into  Pamlico 
sound.    Its  principal  affluent  is  Fishing  creek. 

TARA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  gov.  of  Tomsk  and  district  of  Kainsk; 
runs  W  into  the  gov.  of  Tobolsk ;  waters  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name ;  and  after  a  course  of  aboat 
180  m.,  joins  the  Irtish  on  the  r.  bank,  near  the 
town  of  Tara. — Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  and  240  m. 
8E  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Arkarka,  which,  f  of  a  mile 
below,  joins  the  Irtish  opposite  the  confluence  of 
the  Tara.  Pop.  6,000.  It  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  of  which,  on  a  mountain,  is  enclosed  by  an 
earthen  rampart,  and  possesses  a  fort  The  lower 
part  extends  along  the  river  into  the  plain.  It  con- 
tains two  churches,  a  mosque,  and  manufactories  of 
hats,  vitriol,  and  leather.  It  has  an  active  trade 
with  Bokara  and  the  Chinese  empire.  The  lower 
part  of  the  town  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Tartars.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  in  which  there 
is  a  colony  of  exiles. 

TARA,  a  river  of  Australia  Felix,  in  Gipp's 
Land,  an  affluent  of  Port  Albert. 

TARA,  a  village  of  Bind,  12  m.  8W  of  Tattah. 

TARA,  a  small  bay  on  the  E  coast  of  co.  Down, 
opening  1 J  m.  N  by  E  of  Ballyquintin-  point. — Also  a 
rivulet  of  co.  Armagh,  and  co.  Louth,  which  rises 
to  the  E  of  the  town  of  Newtown-Hamilton ;  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Newtown-Hamilton  river,  and 
falls  into  the  Castletown  or  Dundalk  river. — Also  a 
hill  in  co.  Wexford,  with  an  alt.  of  826  ft  above  sea- 
level,  Bituated  1 J  m.  W  of  the  nearest  part  of  the 
coast,  and  2f  m.  NE  of  Gorey. 

TARA,  Takah,  or  Takaoh,  a  parish,  containing 
a  village  and  a  celebrated  hill  of  the  same  name,  in 
co.  Meath.  Area  3,364  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  641 ; 
in  1841,  586.  A  prominent  feature,  not  only  of  the 
parish,  but  of  the  vast  rich  plain  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  lies,  is  the  far-famed  hill  of  Tara,  a  verdant, 
moundish,  flowingly-outlined  mass,  about  f  m.  in 
length  from  N  to  8,  and  rather  less  than  a  J  m.  in 
extreme  breadth, — possessing  a  wavy,  turn  ul  a  ted, 
tabular  summit, — lifting  up  a  large,  solitary  stand- 
ing stone  or  monumental  pillar  on  the  crown  of  one 
of  its  tumuli, — sharing  with  the  hill  of  Skrcen,  1 J 
m.  to  the  E,  and  507  ft  in  alt,  the  power  and  in- 
terest of  relieving  the  monotony  of  tne  vast  central 
expanse  of  the  plain  of  Meath. 

TARABA.  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  prov.  of  Sabya, 
150  in.  E  of  Mecca.    It  is  well-fortified. 
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TARABEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
tbe  Uaute-Garonne,  cant,  and  4  m.  SSE  of  Lnuta. 
Pop.  340. 
TAR  A  BOLUS.  See  Tairou. 
TARABUZUN,  a  panhalik  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ex- 
tending southwards  from  the  coast  of  the  Black  sea 
to  the  frontier  of  Sivaa.  and  westwards  to  the  river 
Jornk  or  Tchorak.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  richly 
varied  district  of  mountain-slopes,  valleys,  and 
plains,  and  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
)\>n!iu.  On  its  coast  are  the  ports  of  Khota,  Solo- 
cler,  Rixa,  K-ki.  Tarabuzun,  Kopa,  Makral,  Tera- 
bolis,  Kerasun,  Ordu,  Fatsa,  and  IJnieh.— The  cap., 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  lower  slope  of 
the  mountain -chain  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  tbe  more  ancient  probably  marks 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Trapextu.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  harbour  on  the  E  side  of  the  city,  it 
has  only  an  open  roadstead  ;  yet  the  journey  "into 
Persia  from  this  port  is  shorter  by  several  days  than 
that  hv  Sivaa. 

TARACENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
5  m.  ENE  of  Guadalajara,  near  the  L  bank  of  the 
Henares.    Pop.  460. 

TARACHTCHA,  a  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  68  m.  S  of  Kiev,  on  a  small  affluent  of 

TARADELL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
30  m.  NN'E  of  Barcelona  and  partido  of  Vich,  on  a 
ragged  locality.  Pop.  1,600.  The  streets  are  slop- 
ing, but  there  is  a  handsome  square  ornamented 
with  a  fine  fountain.  It  has  roannfactorics  of  wool- 
len fabrics. 

TARAGHUR,  a  fortress  and  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ajmir.  The  fortress  stands  on  a 
hill,  anu  is  nearly  2  m.  in  circumf.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  bomb- 
proof.—Also  a  fortress  of  the  Punjab,  in  N  lat.  32° 
r,  E  long.  76°  30'. 

TARAGUDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  NNE  of  Guadalajara,  and  partido  of  Brihueja, 
on  a  hill,  in  a  fine  and  salubrious  situation.  Pop. 
150.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  palace  of  the  duke  of  In- 
fantado,  with  a  fine"  park,  orangery,  and  orchards. 

TARAOL'ES.  so  Arab  tribe  of  Nubia,  In  the  prov  of  Shendy. 
TV?  inhabit  El-Boeydab,  and  employ  themavlvw  In  the  a&lt- 
»oriu  of  that  town. 

TAR  A  I,  or  Tamtaih,  the  name  given  to  a  tract 
of  highly  absorbent  land  in  India,  skirr  ng  the  8  edge 
of  the  oiitlving  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  between  V  e 
hills  and  the  plains  of  India,  and  to  the  E  of  the 
Ganges,  with  a  breadth  of  about  10  m.,  usually 
covered  by  forest,  and  remarkable  for  its  utter 
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TAR  AK,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Irak- 
Ajerni,  in  the  district  and  vicinity  of  Ispahan.  It 
has  manufactories  of  articles  in  ivory  ana  ebony. 

TARAKLI,  or  Terekli,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Anatolia,  and  sanj.  of  Sultanieh,  on  the 
r.  hank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of 
the  Sakaria,  and  48  m.  SE  of  Isnikmid.  It  contains 
400  bouses,  and  seems  a  place  of  considerable  pros- 
perity. It  has  manufactories  of  gold  and  wood 
ware,  and  several  dve-works.  The  vine  and  mul- 
berry are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs. 
This  is  probably  the  Heradvn  of  the  ancients. 

TARALGA,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co,  of  Argvle,  an  affluent  of  Guinecor  creek. 

TARAMANDI,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the  E  part  of 
the  prov.  of  Rio-Grande-do-Snl.  It  is  30  m.  in 
length  from  N  to  8,  and  12  m.  in  breadth,  and  dis- 
charges itself  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the 
Atlantic 

TARANCON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 


Cuenca  and  partido  of  Uclca,  45  m.  SE  of  Madrid, 
in  a  rugged  locality,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rian- 
zaros.  Pop.  4,790.  The  streets  are  irregular  and 
ill-paved  ;  the  houses,  although  of  stone,  are  poorly 
built,  and  the  fountains  are  in  bad  taste.  The  par- 
ish-church, originally  Gothic,  was  restored  by  Philip 
II.,  and  has  a  fine  front  in  the  Ionic  order.  There 
are  also  several  convents  and  an  hospital.  Linen 
and  common  cloth  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
town,  but  the  locality  is  noted  for  its  wine.  Coal  is 
also  fonnd  in  the  vicinity. 

TARANNON,  a  river  of  Montgomeryshire,  which 
runs  into  the  Severn,  near  Corfe-castle,  about  5  m. 
W  of  Newton. 

TARANOVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  27  m.  SSW  of  Kharkov,  and  district  of 
Zmiev. 

TARANSAY,  an  Hebridean  island  of  the  Harris 

Kup,  Inverness-shire,  off  the  entrance  of  West 
ih-Tarbert,  \\  m.  from  Ru-Grodernish.  Its 
length  from  E  to  W  is  4$  m. ;  its  extreme  breadth 
upwards  of  2  m.  It  consists  of  two  peninsulated 
hills,  probably  800  ft.  in  height,  connected  by  a 
narrow  sandy  isthmus. 

TARANTA,  a  monntain  near  Arkiko,  on  the  N 
frontier  of  Tigre,  in  Abyssinia,  on  the  road  from  that 
city  into  the  interior.  On  its  summit  is  the  village 
of  'Halai.  Ruppell  ascertained  the  height  of  this 
mountain  to  be  8,600  ft.  A  small  stream  creeps 
from  the  mountain  plain  westwards  to  the  valley  of 
the  March ;  all  the  other  streams  southwards  to  Ate- 
gerat,  it  appears,  flow  towards  the  const. 

TARANTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abrurro-Citra, 
18  m.  SSW  of  Lanciano,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Avent  no. 

TARANTAISE  (The),  or  Tarastabia,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the  E  of  Savoy, 
between  Faucigny  on  the  N,  and  Aosta  on  the  r1. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  about  780  sq.  m. ;  its  pop. 
60,000.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  mountains  and 
rocks,  ranges  and  spurs  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  is 
jittle  susceptible  of  culture.  By  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  however,  the  least  sterile  parts  of  it 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  anu  made  to 
produce  com,  saffron,  fruit,  and  chestnuts  ;  and  the 
pastures  nourish  a  fine  race  of  cattle.  Its  principal 
river  is  the  I  sere,  which  rises  on  Mount  1  scran  in 
the  SE  part  of  the  prov. 

TARANTA8CA.  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  prov.  and  10  m.  N  of  Coni,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Gran  a.    Pop.  1,200. 

TARANTO,  or  Tarexto,  an  ancient  town  of  tl  e 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Otranto,  58  m. 
WN  W  of  Lecce.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island  at  the 
N  extremity  of  the  great  bay  called  the  gulf  of 
Taranto,  in  'N  lat.  40°  28",  E  long.  17°  35',  and  has 
several  advantages  as  a  maritime  position,  having 
behind  it,  towards  the  N  and  K.  an  inlet  called  11 
Mare  Piccolo,  which  extends  a  considerable  way  in- 
to the  interior,  while  it  communicates  with  the  sea 
by  two  channels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
which  is  occupied  by  the  town.  A  castle  of  some 
strength  protects  the  harbour.  Pop.  18,000.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile,  but  the  trade  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  is  inferior  to  what  it  might 
be  rendered  in  a  populous  and  industrious  country. 
Some  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  other  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  chief  support  of  the  in- 
habitants of  T.  is  derived  from  fishing.  T.,  at  pre- 
sent a  town  of  little  interest,  filled  a  conspicuous 
place  in  ancient  history.  It  was  founded  703  b.  c. 
Its  inhabitants,  descended  from  a  colonv  of  Greeks, 
kept  up  their  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
and  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman  arms  after  the 
conquest  of  Samnium,  about  280  a.  c,  called  to  their 
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aid  Pyrrhua,  king  of  Epirus.  The  Tanuitinei, 
abandoned  by  Pyrrhus,  and  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, ultimately  called  in  the  Carthaginians;  a 
step  which,  coinciding  with  the  collisions  between 
that  nation  and  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  was  the  cause 
of  the  first  Punic  war. 

TARANTO  (Gulp  op),  a  spacious  bay  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, formed  between  the  parallels  of  39°  21' 
and  40°  3C  N,  by  the  two  extremities  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Point  Alice  on  the  8W,  and  Cape  Ma- 
ria-de-Leuca  on  the  NE,  form  its  points  of  entrance. 
The  rivers  Brandano,  Bisiento,  Agri,  Sinno,  and 
Co  sale,  flow  into  this  gulf. 

TARAPACA,  a  province  of  Southern  Peru,  in  the 
dep.  of  Arequipa,  lying  between  the  parallels  of 
19&  and  21"  30*  8,  and  the  meridians  of  68°  15'  and 
70°  22'  W  ;  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  Arica ;  on  the  E 
by  Bolivia ;  on  tbe  8  by  the  desert  of  Atacama  ;  and 
on  the  W  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  4 
curtitot  of  T.,  Peca,  Sibuya,  and  Camina ;  and  has  a 
mixed  pop.  of  about  10,000,  chiefly  Aymara  In- 
dians. Its  cap.  of  the  same  name  is  situated  in 
19s  56"  S  lat.  and  69°  35'  W  long.,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  ravine  which  runs  down  from  the  Cordillera  of 
Lerima.  The  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  consists  of 
maize,  wheat,  lncern,  fruits,  and  a  few  vegetables. 
See  articles  Atacaka,  Iqceque,  and  Tamarcoal. 

TARAPIA,  or  Thzrapia,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in 
the  sanj.  of  Visa,  12  in.  NNE  of  Constantinople,  in 
N  lat  41°  8'. 

TARAPUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Baliar,  in  N  lat  25"  7'.— Also  a  town  and  fortress 
of  Hindost&n,  situated  on  a  high  point  of  land  on 
the  coast  between  Bombay  and  Surat,  in  N  lat 
19°  30'. 

TARARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhone,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  Tardine,  1 6  m. 
8  W  of  ViUefranche,  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain to  which  it  gives  name.  Pop.  of  com.  in  1846, 
9,690.  It  has  manufactories  of  muslin  and  printed 
cottons,  cotton-thread,  leather,  and  pottery  ware. 
The  cant.,  comprising  16  corns.,  had  a  pop.  of  26,291 
in  1846. 

TARASCON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Rouches-du- Rhone,  9  m.  N  of  Aries,  on  the  Rhone, 
opposite  Beaucaire,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  Pop.  in  1846,  11,968.  Of  public 
buildings,  the  principal  is  the  castle,  now  a  prison, 
a  massive  structure  of  hewn  stone,  surmounted  by 
a  platform  affording  a  view  of  the  adjacent  country 
and  of  the  Rhone,  which  here  approaching  to  its 
mouth,  rolls  along  a  broad  and  rapid  volume  of  wa 
ter.  Some  of  the  churches  are  likewise  handsome 
buildings.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  woollens, 
silks,  and  stockings,  and  conduct  an  export  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  almonds,  and  other  products 
of  the  south  of  France. 

TARASCON-SUR-ARIE'GE,  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  Ariege,  9  m.  8  of  Foix. 
Pop.  1,551.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  iron- 
mines  of  Im  Rancie.— The  cant  comprises  24  coma. 
Pop.  in  1846,  17,775. 

TARASORKA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Charkov,  25  ra.  from  Bogodukhof. 

TARASP,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  the  Orisons,  2  m.  8  of  Schuls,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Inn. 

TARAVO,  a  river  of  Corsica,  which  runs  SW  into 
the  gulf  of  Valiuco,  after  a  course  of  30  m. 

TAKAZONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe  prov.  and 
55  m.  8E  of  I»grono,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mon- 
cayo.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  three  churches  and 
seven  monasteries.  Pop.  10,000,  whose  chief  employ- 
ment is  the  manufacture  of  coarse  brown  cloth.  The 
environs  produce  large  quantities  of  excellent  fruit. 


TARAZON  A-DB-LA- M  ANCH  A,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  54  m.  8SE  of  Cuenea,  in  a  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  the  Jucar.  Pop.  7,000,  who  carry 
on  a  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly wine  and  oil. 

TARBAGATAI,  the  chief  place  of  a  division  of 
Sungaria,  at  the  E  foot  of  Mount  Takhta,  in  N  lat. 
46*  8',  E  long.  82°  38',  on  the  river  Imily.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  and  contains  6,000  inha- 
bitants. 

TAKBAT,  a  parish  in  the  extreme  NE  of  the  cos. 
of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  bounded  on  the  N  by  tbe 
Dornoch  frith.  Area  5,081  acres.  Along  the  coast 
are  six  natural  harbours,  and  a  number  of  small 
creeks.  The  chief  harbour  is  at  the  village  of  Port- 
maholmaek.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,809;  in  1851,  2,151. 

TARBATNESS,  the  point  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
above  parish,  a  headland  which  splits  the  waters  of 
the  Dornoch  frith  from  those  of  the  Moray  frith, 
sweeping  round  to  form  the  frith  of  Cromarty.  On 
this  narrow  and  far-projecting  point  has  lately  been 
erected  a  lighthouse  in  N  lat  57°  51',  E  long.  3°  48'. 

*,*  TARBERT,  or  Tabsit.  a  name  applied  to  nanwrou  place* 
in  8oc*land.  diieZy  where  there  are  such  narrow  necks  of  land 
between  opposite  indentations  of  tea  or  lake,  aa  afforded  In  the 
primUlva  state  of  Scottish  narigaUoa  aa  easy  port***  for  car- 


TAKHLKT,  a  port-town  in  the  p.  of  Kilnaughtin, 
co.  Kerry,  on  the  coast  road  from  Limerick  to  Tra- 
lee,  3  m.  \V  by  8  of  Glinn,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
bay,  opposite  Clonderalaw  bay,  in  co.  Clare,  which 
bea  i  s  the  name  of  Tarbert  bay.  The  steamers  which 
ply  between  Limerick  and  Kilruah  usually  call  off 
T.  both  in  upward  and  in  downward  transit;  and  they 
achieve  an  average  passage  hence  to  Limerick  in  4 
hours.  Considerable  quantities  of  pigs,  butter,  and 
coru  arc  shipped  here  for  Limerick.  Pop.  in  1831, 
956;  in  1841.  1,024. 

TARBERT  (East  and  West),  two  sea-lochs  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Argyle- 
sturc,  approaching  each  other  to  within  1  in.,  and, 
together  with  the  narrow  isthmus  between  them, 
separating  Kintyro  from  Knapdale.  The  W  loch 
opens  13  m.  due  E  of  Ardruore-point  in  I  slay;  ex- 
tends, in  nearly  a  straight  line,  NE ;  and  measures 
Urn.  in  length,  and  about  }  m.  in  mean  breadth. 
At  its  head  is  a  pier  or  quay  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Islay  steam-packet. — The  E  loch  is  of  small 
size, — only  about  1  m.  long,  and  nowhere  more  than 
about  3  furl,  broad  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  and  singu- 
larly safe  and  landlocked  natural  harbour,  and  is 
entered  by  a  narrow  and  circling  passage  between 
low  ridges  of  naked  rock.  On  its  8  side,  near  the 
head,  is  a  steam-boat  quay.  Behind  the  quay,  and 
around  the  head  of  the  loch,  stands  the  neat,  pic- 
turesque, and  crowded  village  of  Tarbert  T.  is  tbe 
grand  scat  of  the  celebrated  Loch-Fync  herring-fish- 
ery; and,  additional  to  its  own  pop.,  it  is  the  resort 
during  the  fishing-season,  of  several  hundreds  of 
stranger  fishermen. 

TARBES,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
dep.  of  Hautes-Pyrcnees,  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  A  dour,  22  m.  ESE  of  Pau,  and  50  m.  SW  of  Auch, 
in  N  lat  43°  13'.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
defended  by  an  old  castle,  and  forms  the  key  to 
communication  with  the  roads  conducting  through 
the  Pyrenees.  The  streets  are  tolerably  broad,  and 
well  paved ;  the  houses,  though  low,  are  con- 
structed of  brick  or  grey  marble,  and  covered  with 
slate.  The  only  public  edifices  worth  notice  are  the 
modern  cathedral,  the  churches,  the  palace  of  the 
bishop,  the  theatre,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  in  1821, 
8,035;  in  1846.  13,521.  There  are  here  manufac- 
of  linen,  handkerchiefs,  paper,  knives,  small 
and  leather.   On  20th  March  1814, 
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tbe  French  army  under  Soult  were  forced  from  their 
position  here  bv  Wellington. 

TABBET  (East  and  West),  two  deep  indenta- 
tions of  the  sea,  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Harris, 
approaching  each  other  to  within  a  \  m.  See  Hak- 
u&  East  Loch-Tarbet  is  b\  m.  long,  and  from  4J 
to  nearly  2  m.  broad ;  it  forks  at  the  head  into  two 
•lender  bars ;  and  it  embosoms  several  islets,  and 
hit  the  considerable  island  of  Seal  pa  at  its  entrance. 
West  Loch-Tarbet  is  6  m.  long,  and  diminishes  in 
breadth  from  4}  m.  to  nearly  a  point.  It  is  screened 
from  the  W  winds  by  Taransay  ;  and  it  is  overhung 
by  lofty  mountains,  which  stoop  precipitously  down 
to  it*  margin.  At  its  bead  stands  the  solitary  vil- 
lage of  Tar  bet,  the  seat  of  a  mission  on  the  Royal 
bonntv. 

TARBET,  or  TuanoT  Islaito,  a  small  inhabited 
island  in  the  p.  of  Omey,  co.  Galway,  off  the  N  side 
«i  Ardbear  harbour.  It  measures  about  1  m.  in 
length,  and  3  furl,  in  breadth.  It  is  well  cultivated, 
sod  has  about  100  inhabitants. 

TAR  BO,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold 
coast,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ancobra,  9  m.  above 
its  embouchure. 

TARBOLTON,  a  parish  in  Kyle,  Ayrshire.  Its 
length  is  between  7  and  8  m.,  and  its  breadth  about 
6Jm.  It  lies  about  5  m.  from  the  sea-coast,  and  has 
an  aggregate  elevation  above  sea-level  higher  than 
the  medium  height  of  the  co.  The  rivulet  Faile 
flows  through  the  interior  to  the  Ayr.  Pop.  in  1831 , 
1174;  in  1851,  2,824.— Tarbolton,  a  considerable 
rilhnre,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  cognominal 
pariah,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  rivulet  Faile,  4  m.  W 
of  Mauchline.  Weavinir,  in  various  departments  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk,  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
ji.Wahle  extent  here. 

TAKBOKOUGH,  a  township  of  Edgecombe  co., 
X.  Carolina,  U.  8.,  on  the  Tar  river,  85  m.  above  its 
•Math,  and  63  m.  E  by  N  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  in 
1850,  TOO.  Large  quantities  of  beef,  pork,  Indian 
com,  tobacco.  &c.  are  collected  here  for  exportation. 

TARBRET,  a  handsome  village  of  co.  Kerry,  on 
ti  e  Shannon,  24  m.  WSW  of  Limerick. 

T ARCH  IN,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  and  34 
a.  SE  of  Trawnik,  on  tbe  1.  bank  of  the  Lepenitxa. 

TARCZAL,  a  town  of  Hungary,  2  m.  W  of  Tokay. 
The  wine  produced  at  this  place  can  scarcely  be 
dUtingoiahed  from  Tokay. 

TARCZYN,  a  village  of  Poland,  in  the  obwodie 
and  21  m.  SSW  of  Warsaw. 

TARDAGIS.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
6  in.  WSW  of  Burgos.    Pop.  780. 

TARDEBIGG,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire.  '2^  m. 
E  by  S  of  Bromsgrove,  crossed  by  the  Worcester 
and  Birmingham  canal.  It  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Bentley,  Redditch,  and  Wibheath- Yields,  with  Tut- 
nal  and  Cobley.    Area  8,994  acres.    Pop.  6,428. 

TARDE8.  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Crease, 
which  rises  3  m.  ENE  of  Croce ;  runs  SW ;  and  flows 
into  the  Cher  on  the  1.  bank,  after  a  course  of  45  m. 

TARDET8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Basses-  Pvrenees,  30  m.  WSW  of  Pan,  on  the  r. 
bank,  of  the  Soison.    Pop.  500. 

TARDIERE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
•ep.  of  La  Yen de»',  cant,  and  2  m.  NNE  of  La 
CTutaicmraye.    Pop.  1,200. 

TARDOIRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  near 
Chains,  in  the  dep.  of  Haute-Vienne ;  runs  NW, 
then  8,  and  then  NW ;  and  after  a  course  of  48  m. 
becomes  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Coolgens. 

TAREIR1,  a  river  of  Braail,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio- 
OarA-nlel-Norte,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  in  S 


lat  6*.  after  a  course  of  18  m. 
TAREM.  SeeTaBtnr. 
TARENA,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov. 


of  Ystmo,  which  rises  in  the  central  ridge  of  the 
isthmus;  runs  ENE,  collecting  the  waters  of  many 
other  tributary  streams ;  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 
four  mouths,  forming  three  large  islands  in  the 
gulf  of  Darien.  This  river  also  forms  a  large  lake 
of  the  same  name,  at  some  distance  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea. 

TARENT,  an  island  on  the  W  shore  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  immediately  opposite  Ketif.  It  is  about 
7  m.  in  length  and  in  breadth,  ib  well  supplied  with 
good  water,  and  produces  abundance  of  fruit. 

TARENT,  or  Tahkast,  a  river  of  Dorsetshire, 
which  rises  near  Studhnnipton,  and  gives  name  to 
several  villages  through  which  it  passes  in  its  way 
to  where  it  falls  into  the  Stour,  3  m.  SE  of  Bland- 
ford. 

TARENTO.   See  Taraxto. 

TARF,  a  beautiful  rivulet  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
formed  bv  tbe  union  of  Anstool-burn  and  Glengap- 
burn.  Their  united  stream,  afterwards  augmented 
by  seven  or  eight  small  bums,  runs  8  1 1  m.  to  the 
Dee,  1}  m.  above  Kirkcudbright.— Also  a  rivulet  of 
Athole  forest,  in  Blair-Athole,  Perthshire,  which 
rises  on  the  W  side  of  Benvrackie,  and  flows  9  m.  E 
to  a  point  2  m.  8  of  Loch-Tilt,  where  it  is  joined 
from  the  N  by  tbe  brief  stream,  misnamed  the  Tilt, 
and  from  the  E  by  a  stream  of  6  m.  run  called  Glen- 
more  water.  Tbe  whole  course  of  the  Tarf  is  among 
the  savage  but  sublime  scenery  of  the  most  tower- 
ing and  impervious  part  of  the  great  central  moun- 
tain-range of  Scotland. — Also  a  rivulet  of  about  7 
m.  length  of  course,  in  Inverness-shire,  which  rises 
near  the  great  glen  between  Lochs  Oich  and  Ness, 
and  circles  round  the  SW  end  of  Stratherrick  to  the 
head  of  Loch-Ness  at  Fort-Augustus. 

TARGON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Gironde, 
17  m.  NW  of  La  Reole.    Pop.  1,200. 

TARGOW1CA,  or  Tkboowicx,  a  town  of  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Podolia,  on  the  river  Simicha, 
76  m.  ESE  of  Brcslaw.  A  confederation  was  formed 
herein  1791,  by  some  Polish  noblemen,  which  vainly 
attempted  to  support  the  new  constitution  of  Poland. 

TARHAR,  a  small  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
prov.  of  Allahabad,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  river 
Jumna,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ganges.  Its 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hindus. 

TARIEGO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  7 
m.  BSE  of  Palencia,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Pisuerga. 

TARIFA,  a  town  of  Spain,  situated  on  a  small 
bay  on  the  N  side  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  in  N 
lat.  36*  V,  W  long.  5'  85',  17  m.  WSW  of  Gibraltar. 
It  is  fortified  with  a  wall  and  towers;  and  in  1811 
a  British  force  lodged  in  it  baffled  all  tbe  efforts  of 
the  French  to  take  it  after  along  siepe.  It  was  the 
Julia  Tradueta  of  the  Romans,  and  received  its 
present  name  from  the  Moors. 

TARIFFVILLE,  a  village  of  Hartford  co.,  in 
Connecticut,  U.  8.,  12  m.  NNW  of  Hartford. 

TARIJA,  a  district  and  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the 
dep.  of  Potosj,  stretching  along  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  descends  from  the  Tacsora  mountains, 
and  flows  ESE  to  the  Vermejo.  The  serene  sky  and 
a  fine  temperature  produce  wheat,  maixe,  the  herb 
of  Paraguay,  the  cocoa,  the  vine,  and  flax,  which  is 
cultivated  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  its  seed.  A  vast 
number  of  cattle  and  sheep  also  find  pastnrage  in 
this  district. — The  town  is  situated  in  a  lat.  21'  44', 
190  m.  N  of  Salta. 

TARISSA,  or  Targxa,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which 
descends  from  the  E  flank  of  Mount  Bringh,  in  the 
com.  of  Zips ;  and  flows  8E  to  the  Hernath,  which 
it  joins  after  a  course  of  70  m. 

TARKA,  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  which  joins  the 
Grand  Brakke.  after  a  SW  course  of  80  m. 

TARKHAN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
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Taurida,  on  the  W  coast  of  the  Crimea,  in  N  lat 
45*  21'. 

TARKHU,  a  town  of  Astatic  Russia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Daghettan,  72  m.  SSE  of  Kizliar,  1\  m.  from  the 
Caspian  sea,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  on  the  crest 
of  which  is  the  fortress  of  Burnu.    Pop.  9,000. 

TARLAND-AND-MIGVIE,  a  parish,  consisting 
of  four  detached  districts,  in  the  8W  division  of 
Aberdeenshire.  The  entire  area  is  about  22  sq.  m. 
The  village  of  T.  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
subdivision  of  Mar,  called  Cromar,  9  m.  NE  of  Bal- 
later.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,074;  in  1851,  1,197. 

TARLETON,  a  parish  of  Lancashire,  8  m.  N  by 
EofOrmskirk.    Area  5,405  acres.    Pop.  1,945. 

TARLETON.  a  township  of  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio, 
U.  S„  17  m.  NE  of  Chillicothe.    Pop.  in  1850,  456. 

TARMA,  a  province  of  Pern,  comprehending 
several  minor  districts,  and  bounded  by  the  prov.  of 
Truxillo  on  the  N,  the  Apnrimac  on  the  E,  and  the 
prov.  of  Lima  and  Huanca velica  on  the  8.  It  is 
very  productive  in  maize,  and  has  abuiulnuce  of  cat- 
tle, the  wool  of  which  is  here  manufactured  into 
cloth.  It  has  also  numerous  mines  of  silver  and 
quicksilver,  which  are  worked  to  considerable  profit. 
— Its  capital,  of  tbo  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
N  shore  of  the  river  Chanchamayo,  a  branch  of  the 
Paro,  in  8  lat  11°  36',  in  a  deep  narrow  valley. 
Pop.  5,000,  chiefly  Creoles,  Mestizoes,  and  Indians. 
The  adjoining  district  is  fertile;  but  the  climate  is 
unhealthy,  na  the  surrounding  mountains  prevent 
u  free  circulation  of  air.  Quicksilver,  antimony, 
and  silver  are  worked  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  several 
pits  they  dig  saltpetre  of  an  excellent  quality. 

TARMON,  a  rivulet  of  cos.  Donegal  and  Fer- 
managh, which  rises  on  the  NW  side  of  Crockin- 
nagoe,  near  Lough  Derg,  and  flows  about  5  m.  8  to 
Lower  Lough -Erne. — Also  a  hamlet  and  fishing 
harbour  in  the  p.  of  Kilmore-Erris,  co.  Mayo,  on  the 
W  side  of  Blacksod  bay. 

TARMON BARRY,  or  Tbbmoxhahhy,  a  parish  7 
m.  E  by  8  of  Strokes  town,  in  co.  Roscommon,  con- 
taining part  of  the  village  of  Rooskey.  Area  9,295 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  4,048 ;  in  1841,  4,279. 

TARN,  a  river  of  France,  which,  rising  in  the 
SE  of  the  dep.  of  Losere,  flows  8W  into  the  dep.  of 
Aveyron;  turns  NWand  then  WSW,  and  joins  the 
Garonne  on  the  r.  bank  after  a  course  of  220  m.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Dourbre,  the  Dourdon, 
the  Ranee,  and  the  A  gout,  on  the  1. ;  and  the  Tescoa 
and  Aveyron  on  the  r. 

TARN,  a  department  in  the  8  of  France,  formed 
of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Languedoc,  and  bound- 
ed by  the  dep.  of  Aveyron  on  the  N  and  K ;  by 
Herault  on  the  SE;  by  Aude  on  the  8;  and  by 
Haute-Oaronne  and  Tarn-et-Oaronne  on  the  W.  It 
has  an  area  of  574,414  hectares ;  with  a  pop.  in  1801 
of  270,908;  in  1841  of  351,656;  in  1851,  of  363,073, 
of  whom  above  50,000  are  Protestants.  Its  surface 
is  an  undulating  plain,  traversed  by  several  chains 
of  small  hills,  which  on  the  S  and  SE  are  connected 
with  the  Cevennes.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Tarn, 
here  a  large  stream  flowing  from  the  NE  to  the 
Garonne,  and  navigable  to  Alby.  The  next  river 
in  importance  is  the  Agout  In  the  N  are  the 
Aveyron  and  the  Viaur.  The  soil  is  in  pcneral  fer- 
tile ;  the  climate  temperate.  The  productions  are 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  vines,  chestnuts, 
fruit,  coriander  and  anise  seeds,  and  saffron.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  extensive.  Mines  of  iron  and 
coal  are  wrought.  The  department  is  divided  into 
the  4  arrondissements  of  Alby,  Castrea,  Lavaur,  and 
GaiUac,  which  are  subdivided  into  35  cantons,  and 
319  commune*. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a  department  in  the  8  of 
France,  formed  so  lately  as  1808,  of  portions  of  the 


group  called  the 


of  Carl- 


Heps,  of  Lot  and  the  Hautc-Garonne,Lot-ot-Garonne, 
Gere,  and  Aveyron.  It  is  intersected  on  the  N  by 
the  dep.  of  Lot ;  by  Aveyron  on  the  NE ;  by  Tarn 
on  the  E  ;  by  Haute-Garonne  on  the  8 ;  Gers  on  the 
SW;  and  Lot-et-Garonne  on  the  NW.  It  has  an 
area  of  371,367  hectares;  with  a  pop.  in  1821  of 
238,148;  in  1841,  239,297;  in  1851,  237,553,  of 
whom  above  40.000  are  Protestants.  Its  surface  is  a 
plain  traversed  by  three  chains  of  bills,  the  highest  of 
which  is  said  not  to  exceed  1,200  ft  Its  principal 
rivers  an?  the  Tarn,  which  here  receives  the  Tescon, 
the  Aveyron,  and  the  Gtmone ;  and  the  Garonne. 
Its  soil  is  in  general  fruitful,  and  its  climate  mild. 
Its  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  hemp, 
flax,  beetroot,  vines,  chestnuts,  almonds,  and  figs. 
The  pastures,  from  the  general  deficiency  of  nun, 
are  of  comparatively  limited  extent.  Manufacturing 
industry  is  of  small  extent  The  department  is  di- 
vided into  the  8  arrondissements  of  Montauban, 
Moissac,  and  Casttd-Sarrasin  ;  which  are  subdivided 
into  23  cantons,  and  193  communes. 

TARNOCZ,  or  Taaxowc*,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  com.  of  Liptau,  40  m.  W  of  Kcsmark.  Pop. 
1,100. 

TARNOE,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  off  the  SE  coast 
of  Sweden,  in  the 
scrona. 

TARNOGROD,  a  town  of  Poland,  52  m.  WSW 
of  Bale*.    Pop.  1,700. 

TARNOPOL,  a  circle  of  Austrian  Gallicia,  bor- 
dering on  Russia  on  the  E  and  N.  Its  territorial 
extent  is  66  9  German  so.  m.  Pop.  in  1843, 21 1,248. 
It  was  ceded  in  1810  to  Russia,  as  a  recompense  for 
the  services  which  she  had  rendered  to  France  in 
the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year,  but  was  re- 
stored to  Austria  at  the  congress  of  Vienna. — The 
capital,  of  the  sime  name,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Sireth,  84  m.  ESE  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  13,000,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  The  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  are  tanneries,  and 
woollen  and  linen  manufactories. 

TARNOS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lan- 
des,  cant,  and  3  m.  N  of  Sant- Esprit.    Pop.  1,300. 

TARNOW,  a  circle  of  Austrian  Gallicia,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  Vistula,  and  by  the  river  Dunajec 
on  the  W.  Its  area  is  71-1  German  so.  m. ;  and  its 
pop.  in  1843,  240,000.  It  is  in  general  a  level  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  some  hills  in  the  S. — Its 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Bi.ila,  an  affluent  of  the  Dunajec,  47  m.  E  of  Cra- 
cow, in  N  lat.  69°  0'.  Pop.  4,400.  It  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  has  a  gymnasium  and  high  school.  It  has 
pleasant  environs;  but  IB  on  the  whole  ill-built 

TARNOWITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the 
confines  of  Poland,  42  m.  SE  of  Oppeln.  Pop.  2,200. 
Productive  mines  of  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  calamine 
are  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

TAKO,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Ap- 
ennines, in  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Genoa  and  prov. 
ofChiavari.  It  runs  first  NE;  enters  the  state  of 
Parma ;  bathes  Compano ;  passes  to  the  W  of  Par- 
ma; and  14  m.  NNW  of  that  town  throws  itself 
into  the  Po  by  the  I.  bank.  It  receives  the  Zeno 
on  the  1.,  and  has  a  total  course  of  about  75  ni. 
Under  the  French  empire,  this  river  gave  its  name 
to  a  dep.  of  which  Parma  was  the  capital. 

TAKODANT,  or  TxBonAjrr,  a  town  of  Marocoo, 
in  the  prov.  of  Susa,  on  the  r.  side  of  the  river  of 
that  name.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  built  of  stone,  and 
is  enclosed  by  walls  25  ft  in  height  crenelated 
in  all  their  extent,  and  of  prodigious  thickness.  It 
has  manufactories  of  saltpetre,  and  salt-works,  and 
several  tanneries  and  dye-works.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well-cultivate  d,  and  produces  maize,  water- 
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TAKOLI,  a  small  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Am,  26  m.  E  by  N  of  Jans!. 

TARONCA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Heirs,  comarca  and  12  m.  S  of  Lamcgo.    Pop.  1,689. 

TAROUSSA,  or  Tarcha,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Knrope,  in  the  gov.  of  Kaluga,  42  m.  NNW  of 
TuU,  on  the  L  bank  of  tlie  Oka,  at  the  confluence 
rfthe  Tarouasa.  Pop.  1.000.  It  has  mill  some  re- 
twins  of  an  earthen  rampart,  by  which  it  was  for- 
atrrir  enclosed,  three  churches,  and  several  shops, 
feul-cloth  is  its  chief  article  of  manufacture.  T. 
it<  formerly  a  small  principality  belonging  to  the 
rounder  princes  of  Tchernigov. 

TARPA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  coroitat  of 
fcathmar,  10  m.  NNE  of  Matocz,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wwvlv  marsh,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Theiss. 

TARPAULIN  COVE,  a  harbour  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  on  the  8  side  of  Naushon  is- 
land, in  Vineyard  sound.  It  has  a  lighthouse  on 
its  W  side. 

TARPERON,  or  Tam-kson,  a  villngo  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  COte-d'Or,  cant,  and  1*  m.  NW  of 
Aipiav.    Pop.  180. 

TAKPORLEY,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the 
co. -palatine  of  Chester,  10  m.  ESE  of  Chester,  com- 
prisin?  the  townships  of  Eaton,  Rushton,  Utkinton, 
andT.  Area  6,057  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  l,86fi;  in 
1*31, 1.391  ;  in  1861,  2,632.  The  town,  which  is  a 
plsce  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  London  road  to  Chester,  and  within  one  m.  of 
the  Nantwich  and  Cheater  canal.  It  is  neatly  built, 
*nd  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  well-paved. 
The  inhabitant*  are  principally  occupied  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  stockings,  and  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
About  2  ra.  to  the  8  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bees- 
ton-castle,  a  fortress,  the  strength  of  which  was  once 
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TARQUI,  a  village  of  Ecuador,  in  the  den.  of 
A«suay.  prov.  and  7  m.  8  of  Cuenca,  in  the  midst  of 
l«fty  mountains,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Paute. 
This  village  was  visited  early  in  the  last  century  by 
Lt  Condamine.  A  battle  took  place  in  its  vicinity 
bttween  the  Peruvians  and  Columbians  in  1829. 

TARQU1NO,  or  TAnaruto  (Sierra  a  chain 
of  mountains  in  the  E  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
It  attaches  itself  on  the  E  to  the  8ierra-de-Cohre, 
and  terminates  on  the  W  in  Cape  Cruz-  Its  8  base 
is  bathed  by  the  Atlantic  Its  highest  summit  bears 
the  same  name. 

TARRAFEL,  a  bay  on  the  8W  coast  of  the  is- 
hnd  of  Santa-Antonia,  Cape  Verd  archipelago,  at 
the  month  of  a  river.    It  affords  good  anchorage. 

TARRAGO,  a  lagune  of  New  Houth  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Argyle,  between  Breadalbane  plains  and 
hik*-  George. 

TARRAGONA,  an  administrative  province  and 
a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia. — The  prov.  contains 
7  partidos,  and  had  a  pop.  of  253,477  in  1834  ;  and 
i*).000  in  1849.— The  town  and  port  of  T.  is  situated 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Franooli,  in  N  lat.  41°  9', 
49  m.  W8W  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  1 1,000.  It  is  built 
on  s  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  turrets. 
T.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  large  cathedral 
in  the  Gothic  style.  It  was  under  the  Romans  the 
chief"  town  of  the  province  called  Tarraamewtis,  and 
>n  516  was  the  seat  of  a  church  council.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  British  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
wnt.,  wfth  an  intention  of  rendering  it  anavnl  sta- 
tion, for  which,  however,  the  harbour  was  not  well- 
rslciuated,  and  on  the  acquisition  of  Gibraltar  in 
t?H  the  design  was  abandoned.  In  1810,  it  was 
taken  bv  the  French  ;  and  an  attempt  to  retake  it,  in 
June  181*.  by  a  force  under  8ir  John  Murray,  was 
sot  mereosfal. 

TARRAKAI  Chaxxri.  or),  or  Gulf  or  Taktart, 


an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  extends  NNE  between  the 
island  of  Sagalin  and  Mandshuria.  It  forms  the  N 
part  of  the  sea  of  Japan,  and  is  450  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  8,  and  180  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  On 
the  N  it  communicates  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the 
gulf  of  Sagnlin. 

TARRAMUNGALA,  a  mountain  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Argyle,  4  m.  N  of  Lake  George. 

TARRANARKI,  a  district  of  New  Zealand,  in 
the  W  part  of  the  prov.  of  New  Ulster.  Near  its 
centre  is  a  volcanic  mountain,  named  Egmont  or 
Tnranaki,  which  has  an  alt.  of  about  8,840  ft.  above 
sea-level.  In  its  N  part  are  Port  Eliot  and  New 
Plvmouth. 

tARRANO,  a  village  of  Corsica,  in  the  cant  of 
Alesani,  48  m.  NE  of  Ajaccio.  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
mountains,  near  the  I.  hank  of  the  Alesani.  Pop.  394. 

T ARRAS,  a  small  but  romantic  river  in  Eskdale, 
Dumfries-shire,  which  rises  on  the  8  side  of  Harts- 
garth,  and  runs  9  m.  8  and  SSW  to  the  Esk,  2$  m. 
below  the  town  of  Langholm. 

T  ARRAS  A,  a  indicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Barcelona.  The  partido  comprises 
32  pueblos.  The  town  is  18  m.  NNW  of  Barcelona, 
in  a  mountainous  locality.  Pop.  5,118.  It  has  a 
collegiate  and  two  other  churches,  a  convent,  and 
an  hospital.    It  has  manufactories  of  fine  woollens. 

TARRATA,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  Wellington  district,  near  the  Kalingalunga- 
guv  river. 

tARRAY,  or  Droirai  rs,  a  river  of  Anstralia- 
Felix,  in  the  district  of  Western  Port,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loddon. 

TARREGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
partido  and  30  in.  ENE  of  Lerida,  in  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  plain.  Pop.  3.915.  It*  streets  are  spacious 
and  well-paved,  and  the  houses  well-built.  It  has 
three  convents,  an  hospital,  and  cavalry  barracks. 
It  possesses  several  distilleries,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  srrain.  wine,  and  oil. 

TARRENGOWER.  a  mountain  of  Austrelia-Fe- 
lix.  in  the  district  of  Western  Tort,  near  the  Loddon. 

TARRETBl'RN,  a  township  in  Bellingham  p., 
Northumberland,  4J  m.  NW  of  Bellingham.  Pop. 
in  1881.  265;  in  1851, 

TARRINGTON,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  6 }  m. 
WNW  of  Ledbury.  Area  2,224  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
540;  in  1851,  534. 

TARRING  (West),  a  parish  in  Sussex,  IX  m. 
NW  by  W  of  Worthing.   Pop.  in  1861. 

TARSET  (West  Qiurter).  a  township  in  Thor- 
neyburn  p.,  Northumberland,  18  m.  NW  of"  Hexham. 
Area  17,408  acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 149  ;  in  1851,  173. 

TARSIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Cala- 
bria-Citra,  district  and  15  m.  88E  of  Castrovillari, 
in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  1.  hank  of  the  Crati. 
Pop.  1.140.    It  has  two  parish  churches. 

TARSUS,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the 
capital  of  CUida,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Cydnus,  9  m.  above  its  embou- 
chure. The  houses  are  interspersed  by  gardens  and 
orchards ;  they  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height, 
are  flat-roofed,  and  mostly  constructed  of  hewn 
stone  derived  from  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  edi- 
fices. The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ba- 
jazct ;  and  the  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall 
probably  the  remains  of  that  erected  by  Harun-al- 
tta.sehid.  The  city  contains  public  baths,  a  number 
of  mosques,  several  handsome  caravanserai,  and  a 
small  ancient  church.  The  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  barley, 
sesame,  and  cotton,  which  are  exported  to  Malta, 
and  thence  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Copper  from 
Maden,  and  gallnut*  from  the  mountains,  are  also 
staple  commodities.   The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
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rice,  no  gar,  and  coffee.  The  pop.  daring  winter  is 
stated  at  90,000.  The  Turkmen  migrate  with 
their  families  in  summer  to  the  uplands  of  Tarsus. 
There  are  a  few  families  from  Cyprus,  and  a  few 
Europeans.  Mr.  Barker  reports,  that  the  air  of  T. 
is  unhealthy  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
when  the  town  and  its  environs  are  subject  to  exha- 
lations productive  of  putrid  and  intermittent  fevers. 
"  The  principal  cause  of  this  evil  is  a  stagnant  lake, 
about  30  m.  in  circumf.,  now  a  few  miles  from  T., 
which  formerly  communicated  with  the  sea,  but 
which  is  now  separated  from  it  by  a  sand-bank. 
This  is  the  harbour  mentioned  by  Strabo,  which  he 
says  was  the  port  of  T.  Indeed,  its  position  leads 
us  to  infer  that  the  sea  once  came  up  to  T. ;  but  as 
the  alluvium  of  the  river  has  raised  the  ground  con- 
siderably, it  would  be  easy  to  drain  this  lake,  while 
the  ground  reclaimed  would  be  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  sesame,  cotton,  and  wheat,  and  its  in- 
comparable fertility  the  first  year  would  no  doubt 
repay  a  thousand-fold  all  expenses."  T.  certainly 
posgesBfia  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  is  said  by  Ar- 
rian  and  Strabo  to  have  been  founded  by  Sardana- 
palus  on  the  same  day  with  Anchiale,  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  Grecian  colony  founded 
by  Triptolemua.  It  was  much  favoured  bv  Augus- 
tus, as  well  as  Adrian,  and  rose  to  such  celebrity  as 
to  rival  Athens,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  in  wealth 
and  grandeur,  an  well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  It  was  also  adorned  with  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  temples,  as  well  as  with  a  gymna- 
sium and  theatre.  It  has,  however,  been  subject  to 
so  many  vicissitudes,  and  has  been  so  often  taken 
and  plundered,  as  to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  its 
former  magnificence.  Hardly  a  single  inscription, 
or  any  monument  of  beauty  or  art,  can  now  be  dis- 
covered. 

TARSUL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cdte-d'Or,  and  cant,  of  Is-sur-Tille,  on  the  Jignon. 
Pop.  317. 

TARTAKOW,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and 
88  m.  NE  of  Zolkiew,  in  a  marshy  locality,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Bug.  It  has  manufactories  of 
wood  ware. 

TARTARAGHAN,  a  parish  of  co.  Armagh,  3f  m. 
NNE  of  Loughgall,  containing  the  villages  of  Ma- 
j?hery  and  Milltown.  Area  11,612  acres,  of  which 
1,917  acres  are  in  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  in  1831, 
6,321 ;  in  1841.  7,813. 

TARTARA8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Loire,  cant,  and  3  m.  NE  of  Rive-de-Gier,  on  a 
hill,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gier  and  of  the  Givors 
canal.    Pop.  700.    Coal  is  wrought  in  the,environs. 

TARTARO,  a  river  of  Austria  in  Lorn  bard  v,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  prov.  of  Verona,  district  and  1} 
m.  ESE  of  Bardolina ;  runs  first  8;  then  SE.  passes 
Vi  11a- Franca ;  forms  afterwards  to  some  extent  the 
boundary-line  of  the  provinces  of  Mantua  and  Pole- 
■ina;  turns  ESE  into  the  latter  prov.;  waters  Tre- 
centa;  and,  after  a  total  course  of  about  66  m., 
joins  the  Castagnaro,  on  the  !.  bank,  to  form  the 
Blanco  canal.  In  the  lower  part,  which  is  naviga- 
ble, its  banks  arc  generally  marshy. 

TARTARY, 

A  name  vaguely  given  to  a  very  extensive  region 
comprehending  all  the  tract  between  the  Caspian 
sea  and  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  and 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan on  the  S,  to  those  of  Asiatic  Russia 
on  the  N.  The  geography  of  this  tract  is  only 
known  in  a  very  general  way;  so  obscure  is  it  that 
it  has  been  jurtlv  characterized  as  being  "  chiefly 
conjectural,"  and  as  remaining,  to  the  disgrace  of 


science,  "  in  a  wretched  state  of  imperfection."  For 
our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Oriental  historians  and  geographers,  Abulfeda,  Ebn- 
Haukel,  Abulghazi,  and  others,  and  to  some  notices 
from  Jenkinson,  Thompson,  and  Hanwav.  These 
imperfect  accounts  have  been  followed  of  late  years 
by  more  accurate  information  obtained  bv  Mr.  El- 
phinstone,  in  his  mission  to  Peshawer,  by  Lieut. 
Abbott  in  his  mission  to  Khiva,  by  Burnes,  bv  the 
Russians, in  their  several  embassies  to  Knkan,  Khiva, 
and  Bokhara,  and  from  the  memoirs  of  Baber.  a  na- 
tive of  this  region,  and  sultan  of  Kokan,  previous  to 
his  expulsion  by  the  Usbeks,  the  present  possessors. 
— Independent  Tartary  has  the  Caspian  sea  and  tho 
river  Jaik  or  Ural  on  the  W ;  the  Ural-Tau,  and  the 
Aljrydim-Shalo,  on  the  N  and  NE;  Sungaria  and 
Eis'tern  TurkiBtan  on  the  E ;  on  the  SE,  the  basiu 
of  the  Upper  Indus,  or  what  we  now  denominate 
Western  Tibet ;  and  on  the  S,  Persia  and  Afghanis- 
tan. From  S  to  N  it  extends  16  degrees,  or  from 
35°  to  51°  N  Int.,  and  from  W  to  K  20  degrees,  or 
from  54*  to  74s  E  long.,  that  is,  from  the  Caspian  s^a 
to  the  summit  of  the  Bclur-Tagb.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  as  the  eastern  limit  of  this 
vast  tract  has  never  been  astronomically  determined, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  on  this*  point  The 
maps  generally  cany  the  longitude  not  farther  than 
70*  and  72°  E.  and  even  Malte  Brun  fixes  the  eastern 
frontier,  at  the  summit  of  the  Belar,  in  only  69°  E 
Ion  p.,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Rennel  that  the  ranee 
of  the  Belur  has  been  placed  5  degrees  too  far  E  by 
D'Anvillc.  Independent  of  the  Kirghissian  portion 
of  this  tract,  Balbi  has  estimated  the  total  superficies 
of  the  Usbek  and  Turkoman  portion  at  555,000  Bri- 
tish sq.  m.  thus: 


The  khanate  of  Bokhara, 

Khlrs. 


230.000  iq.  m. 

.  mooo 

13*000 
JUtt.000 

In  this  estimate  the  surface  of  the  Aral  lake  is  in- 
cluded, but  whether  he  inclndes  the  trnct  8  of  the 
Oxns  or  Jihun,  is  not  quite  certain.  Malte  Brun 
makes  the  whole  superficies,  exclusive  of  the  steppe 
of  I  shim,  only  460,000  sq.  m.,  which  is  certainly  too 
low.  If  the  medium  breadth  of  this  tract  he  15  de- 
grees of  longitude  by  16  degrees  of  meridional 
length,  then  the  surface,  including  the  tract  S  of  the 
Oxns,  will  be  found  to  be  843.600  sq.  m.;  and  this 
will  not  appear  too  great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
statements  of  Klaproth  and  Balbi.  The  former 
states  the  superficies  of  the  tract  occupied  by  tho 
Leaser  and  Middle  Kirghis  hordes,  lately  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Russian  empire,  at  220,000  sq.  m., 
which,  added  to  Balbi's  statement  of  that  of  the 
Ushok  khanates,  makes  775,000  sq.  m.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  large  and  extensive  province  of 
Bactria,  extending  more  than  8  degrees  of  longitude 
by  2  degrees  of  medial  breadth. — In  compliance 
with  long-established  usage,  we  apply  the  custom- 
ary appellation  of  Independent  Tartary  to  this 
region.  The  uamc  of  Tartar  has  been  for  six  cen- 
turies applied  as  a  generic  appellation  to  all  the  no- 
madic tribes  of  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ancients  applied  the  term  Scythitr. 
to  all  the  erratic  nations  of  which  they  had  any 
knowledge  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  All  tho 
vagrant  tribes  to  the  N  and  E  of  the  Danube,  as  far 
as  geographical  knowledge  then  extended,  were 
anciently  so  called,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus 
downwards :  and  the  modern  appellation  Tartar,  has 
succeeded  by  common  consent  to  that  of  J*?ythian, 
ever  since  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.  So  firmlv 
has  this  ethnographic  term  taken  root  am  on  gut  all 
European  writers,  that  it  is  now  no  more  possible  to 
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eradicate  it,  than  it  would  be  to  abolish  the  generic 
terra  India*,  universally  applied  to  all  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  the  American  continent  ever  since  its  dis- 
covery. The  first  writer  who  introduced  the  term 
Tartar  was  the  political  missionary,  Oarpini,  in 
1*246,  bat  he  applied  it  solely  to  the  four  great  Mon- 
golian tribes,  who,  he  says,  all  Bpoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, a  strong  proof  that  they  belonged  to  the 
same  parent  stock.  Rubraquis,  in  1254,  used  it  in 
the  same  sense,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Sartakh- 
Khan,  grandson  of  Jenghis-Khan;  but  the  Mon- 
golian princes  were  indignant  at  being  called  Tar- 
tars, and  told  him  that  they  were  Mongols  and  not 
Tartars,  who  were  a  different  and  a  vanquished  tribe, 
and  that  they  did  not  choose  to  be  denominated 
from  the  name  of  a  vassal  horde.  Still,  however, 
the  name  prevailed,  in  spite  of  Mongolian  remon- 
strance, and  has  been,  ana  still  is,  applied  not  mere- 
ly to  the  Mongolians,  but  also,  most  improperly  and 
erroneously,  by  almost  all  modern  writers,  to  de- 
signate exclusively,  all  the  tribes  of  Turkish  extrac- 
tion, although  it  is  certain  these  arc  a  very  different 
and  distinct  race.  Hence  the  modem  division  of 
Great  Tartary  amongst  Tartars,  Mongols,  and 
M.»nJ*hurs.  The  two  latter  names  are  just  and 
proper,  as  designating  distinct  races,  and  as  recog- 
nized by  these  races  themselves;  bat  the  first  ap- 
pellation has  never  been  acknowledged  by  any  of 
die  numerous  tribes  to  whom  it  is  applied.  They 
all  speak  dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  know 
themselves  only  by  the  particular  name  of  their  own 
tribe,  or  by  the  general  name  of  Turks.  As  all 
these  tribes  have  the  best  right  to  fix  their  own 
name,  it  is  unjust  to  call  them  by  one  they  have 
never  acknowledged ;  and  if  the  name  Tartar  bo  at 
all  applicable  to  any  of  the  great  races,  it  belongs 
to  the  Mongols,— one  of  whose  tribes  the  ancient 
Tartars  were, — with  much  greater  propriety  than  to 
either  of  the  others.  By  the  Arab  conquerors  of 
A*ia,  and  by  the  Arab  ana  Persian  geographers,  the 
name  of  Turks  was  applied  to  all  the  nomadic 
hordes,  Mongols  as  well  as  others,  of  which  they 
had  any  knowledge,  and  they  divided  them  into 
two  great  branches,  Western  and  Eastern  Turks, 
the  former  extending  to  the  Black  sea,  and  the  latter 
as  far  E  as  China.  In  this  they  were  more  correct 
than  succeeding  European  writers :  both  nations 
knew  the  people  and  their  language.  Their  error 
lay  in  the  too  great  extension  of  the  name,  in  apply- 
ing it  to  the  whole  of  the  nomadic  races,  instead  of 
limiting  it  to  one.  As  the  real  proper  name  of  the 
race  is  Turkt,  so  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  the 
numberless  tribes  speaking  Turkish,  even  as  far  E 
as  Haroi,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Buk- 
haria,  should  have  been  called  TurkUtan,  instead  of 
receiving  the  name  Tartary.  It  is  probable  that 
all  the  Scythian  tribes  known  to  the  ancients  since 
the  davs  of  Herodotus  were  of  Turkish  origin,  and 
rjyike  dialects  of  the  same  language.  We  shall, 
therefore,  divide  it  into  threegreat  divisions,  South- 
ern, Middle,  and  Northern  Turkistan,  all  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Western  Turkis- 
tan, to  distinguish  it  from  the  extensive  region  to 
the  E  of  the  Belur,  called  Chinese  or  Eastern  Tur- 
kiitan. 

DwUiant.]  This  region  may  be  regarded  as  di- 
vided into 

I.  Socthkrx  Torubtak,  8  of  the  Amor  or  Oxus, 
which  is  subdivided  into  1.  Turkman  Desert  and 
Khiva;  2.  Balkh ;  3.  Badakshan. 

II.  Middle  Tcrristaic,  which,  N  of  the  Amur, 
comprises  1.  Khoilan;  2.  Karrategin;  3.  Hissar  or 
!M?«uian ;  4.  Kesh ;  5.  The  vale  of  Bogd,  compre- 
bendinc;  Bokhara  and  Samarcand;  and  in  the  vale 
of  the  8yr  or  Jaxartes:  1.  Kokan  and  Nemingan ; 

vn. 


2.  Tashkent:  3.  Uratippa;  4.  Ghaznah  or  the  desert 
of  Ural ;  6.  llak  or  Iestan ;  and  6.  Turkistan  Proper. 

III.  Northern  Turrmtah,  or  the  Kirghi&sian 
region,  which  is  divided  amongst  the  three  hordes 
of  tho  Lesser,  Middle,  and  Great  Kirghissian  hordes. 

Phytical  featuret.]  All  the  W  and  N  part  of  this 
region  is  occupied  with  immense  desert  plains, 
whilst  the  S  and  E  parts,  or  the  basins  of  the  Syr 
and  Amur,  are  of  a  different  description,  having  fine 
tracts  of  hind  defended  by  inaccessible  mountains 
and  barren  deserts,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  But  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  the 
fertile  plain  of  Kharizm  being  a  mere  basis  surround- 
ed by  moving  sands,  and  several  steppes  even  occur 
here  and  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Syr  and  Oxus. 
The  surface  is  very  varied  in  the  S  and  SE  parts, 
consisting  of  numerous  valleys,  vast  mountains,  and 
extensive  plains.  The  E  shores  of  the  Caspian  pre- 
sent nothing  but  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  of 
rocks  and  arid  downs. — Tho  southern  chain  of  the 
Hindn-kush  divides  this  region  from  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. A  number  of  lateral  ranges,  enclosing 
extensive  well-watered  valleys,  run  N  toward  the 
Amur;  and  the  descent  is  much  greater  on  the  N 
side  than  on  the  S  of  the  Hindu-kush.  The  other 
great  ranges  are  the  Belur- Tagh,  tho  Muz-Tagh, 
the  Asfera  range,  and  the  Kynder-Tagh,  besides  a 
vast  number  of  subordinate  ranges  running  in  vari- 
ous directions  from  these  chains.  The  Bclur-Tagh, 
the  great  range  which  on  the  E  divides  this  region 
from  Central  Asia,  is  called  Thsoung-ling,  or  1  the 
Azure  mountains,'  by  the  Chinese,  and  has  been 
long  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Tartary  as  the 
great  culminating  point  where  the  waters  flow  to 
the  Aral-Nor  on  the  W,  and  the  desert  of  Shamo 
on  the  E.  The  sources  of  these  waters,  running  in 
opposite  directions,  are  estimated  by  tho  Chinese 
geographers  at  1,000  li.,  or  300  geo.  m.  of  elevation ; 
and,  according  to  the  geographers  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  this  ranee  is  manv  thousand  Chinese  feet 
in  height.  In  the  Mongolian  and  Oigurian  lan- 
guages, it  is  called  the  Bolur  range ;  and  in  the 
Persian,  Bellor  Koh,  or  '  the  shining  mountain,' 
from  the  transparency  of  the  quartz,  and  sometimes 
the  Belut-Tagb,  or  '  the  dark  mountain,'  from  the 
perpetual  clouds  which  overhang  it.  This  chain  is 
at  least  500  m.  in  length  from  SSW  to  NNE,  or  from 
E  long.  71°  and  N  lat.  34°  30',  to  where  it  meets  the 
Muz-Taghin,  in  41"  N  lat.  and  71°  E  long.,  accord- 
ing to  Waddington's  map.  From  this  point  it 
passes  N  to  42*  N  lat.  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Alak-Tagh  coming  from  the  E.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  is  called  Khashgbar  Divan.  This  chain  is 
covered  with  crer-during  snow,  and  so  lofty,  abrupt, 
and  precipitous,  that  the  only  known  passes  are 
those  of  Badakshan  and  the  source  of  the  Syr.  Tho 
Asfera  range,  otherwise  called  the  Pamer  mountains, 
form  the  8  Doundary  of  Firghana  or  Kokan,  running 
E  and  W.  It  is  a  very  broad  chain  of  mountains 
rising  from  an  elevated  land,  and  probably  is  a  con- 
tinuation westward  of  the  Muz-Tagh  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Khojund.  The  fact  that  the  only  com- 
munication between  Kokan  and  Bokhara  is  by  tho 
pnsa  of  Khojund,  between  the  extremity  of  this 
range  and  the  river  Syr,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  its 
magnitude  and  impracticability. — From  the  Asfera 
range,  in  67°  30*  E  long.,  arc  detached  the  Ak-Tagh, 
or  4  White  mountains.'  On  approaching  Uratippa, 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the 
most  western  of  which  terminates  in  63°  30'  E  long., 
and  forms  the  N  boundary  of  the  vale  of  Sogd, 
whilst  the  Ak-Tagh,  properly  so  called,  separates 
Bokhara  from  Yar-Ailak,  and  terminates  in  two 
branches  at  Jizzukh  and  Jon  par.— The  Kara-Tagh, 
or  '  Black  mountains,'  are  another  lateral  range  pro- 
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jected  from  the  8  side  of  the  Asfera  range,  and  runs 
8  and  SW  near  400  m.  towards  the  Amur.  Next 
to  the  Asfera,  it  is  the  most  lofty,  rugged,  and  pre- 
cipitous range  in  Usbek-Turkistan.— The  Samar- 
cand  mountains,  which  form  the  S  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  Sogd,  are  a  branch  of  this  range,  projected 
westward  as  far  as  66'  E  long.  It  separates  the 
vale  of  the  Sogd  from  the  district  of  Kesh,  where 
Tamerlane  was  born,  and  is  called  the  hill  of  Kesh 
hy  Sherifeddin,  his  biographer,  and  the  mountain  of 
Zirkah  bv  Ebn-Haukel.  The  Ak-Tau  ridge  is 
called  Al-Botom  by  Abulfeda.— The  Kinder-Tau  is 
the  range  which  bounds  the  country  of  Kokan  and 
the  vale  of  the  Syr  on  the  N,  westwards  as  far  as  65° 
E  long.,  when  it  expires  in  the  desert  of  Aral.  It 
is  another  offset  from  the  great  range  of  the  Belur, 
and  has  a  longitudinal  extent  of  eight  degrees,  or 
400  m.  It  is  of  prodigious  elevation,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Nazaroff,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  also  called  the  Minff-Hulak  mountains, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Arga-Tau  or  Argjun,  or 
Arka-ula,  of  Strahlenberg.  From  this  range  a 
lateral  one  runs  S  to  the  Syr,  and  to  the  W  of  Akhsi- 
kat.  and  divides  the  district  of  Kokun  from  that  of 
Tashkant.  It  appears  to  be  of  no  great  elevation. 
To  the  N  of  the  Kinder-Tau  the  country  is  little 
known,  but  seems  not  to  be  so  mountainous  as  tho 
territory  of  Usbek  Turkistan.  It  is  said  that,  at 
the  NE  angle  of  the  Kinder-Tau,  it  is  joined  to  a 
range  of  mountains  running  far  to  the  E,  and  thus 
connecting  it  with  the  Ulugh-Tagh.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  Kichuck-Tagh.  But  we  are  comparative- 
ly ignorant  of  the  directions  of  the  numerous  moun- 
tain ridges  which  traverse  the  country  of  the  great 
Kirghissian  horde.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  of  East- 
ern Usbek  Turkistan  is  full  of  mountains  and  diffi- 
cult both  of  access  and  description. — The  whole  of 
Usbek  Turkistan  may  be  considered  as  a  large  basin 
hollowed  out  by  the  waters  descending  from  the 
Paropamisan  and  Hindu-kush  mountains  on  the  S, 
and  those  of  the  Belur  and  Kinder-Tagh  on  the  E 
and  N;  but  formed  into  two  divisions  by  the  Asfera 
mountains,  thus  making  the  two  great  valleys  of 
tho  Syr  and  Amur.  The  geography  of  this  region 
will  be  found  further  detailed  in  the  articles  Bai.kh, 
Badarshax.  Bokhara,  Khiva,  Kokan,  Kirghiz- 
Kazakh,  and  Tlukistax. 

TARTAS,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  I^andes  and  arrond.  of 
Saint  Sever.  The  cant,  comprises  18  corns.  Pop. 
in  1831,  16.325;  in  1846,  17,104.  The  town  is  13 
m.  W8VV  of  Saint  Sever,  on  the  Midouse,  3  m.  above 
its  confluence  with  tho  Adour.  Pop.  in  1846,  3,039. 
It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts,  distin- 
guished as  the  upper  and  lower,  and  is  generally 
well-built.  The  upper  town,  which  occupies  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  commands  a  magnificent  view.  T. 
has  manufactories  of  linseed  oil,  and  tanneries,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine,  grain,  timber, 
saffron,  and  resin,  fruit,  hams,  &c.  the  produce  of 
the  environs.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  bread. 
Tortoises  and  red  partridges  are  common  in  the 
vicinity.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  English 
by  Charles  VII.  It  had  a  fortress  which  was  long 
in  the  possession  of  the  Huguenots. 

TARTH,  a  small  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Lyne, 
in  Peebles-shire,  which,  during  the  first  5  m.  of  its 
course,  is  identical  with  the  Medwin.  At  Garwald- 
foot,  tbe  Medwin,  which  had  flowed  chiefly  on  the 
boundary  between  Lanarkshire  and  Peebles-shire, 
splits  into  two  streams,  the  one  of  which  goes  off 
into  Lanarkshire  and  becomes  tributary  to  the  Clyde, 
and  the  other  p  isscs  on  to  the  Lyne,  and  through 
it,  to  the  Tweed.  The  latter,  though  it  continues 
for  a  brief  space  to  be  called  the  Medwin,  and  again  j 


is  sometimes  called  near  its  mouth  Newlands-water, 
is  the  Tarth,  and  undisputedly  bears  that  name 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  Its  length  of 
run,  measured  in  straight  lines  from  Garwaltlfoot,  is 
only  7  m. ;  and  over  that  distance  it  flows  8E.  Ira 
tributaries,  though  16  or  17  in  number,  arc  all  in- 
considerable. Compared  to  the  Lyne,  it  is  a  deep, 
dull,  and  muddy  stream. 

TARTLAN/Tartlkjc,  or  Prasmar,  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  in  the  Saxon  territory,  district  and  10 
in.  EN  I  of  Cronstadt,  on  the  Tartel.  Pop.,  Saxon, 
4,000.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Greek  and  a  Lutheran, 
one  of  which  was  formerly  fortified.  Grain,  flax, 
and  tobacco  are  cultivated  in  the  environs. 

TARTOVV,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  oh- 
wod  of  Sandomir,  15  m.  from  Opatow,  near  the 
Vistula.    Pop.  1.531. 

TARTZMANSDORF,  or  Tahcsa,  a  village  of 
Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Eisenburg,  15  m.  WSW 
of  Guns,  in  the  midst  of  mountains.  It  has  several 
mineral  springs. 

TARUN.  or  Tarem,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Farsis- 
tan,  and  district  of  Laristan,  210  m.  SE  of  Shirsz. 
Pop.  3,000.  It  is  enclosed  on  all  parts,  except  the 
W,  by  mountains,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
crenulated  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  a  deep 
ditch.  It  is  entered  by  only  one  gate.  It  has  three 
mosques,  a  caravanserai,  a  bazaar,  and  an  aqueduct. 
The  houses  are  closely  packed  together,  and  the  liad 
quality  of  the  water,  with  which  the  town  is  sup- 
plied, renders  it  extremely  unhealthy.  It  lias  a 
considerable  trade  with  Bunder  -Abbas  in  corn, 
sugar.coffee,  and  Indian  goods. 

TARUT,  or  Tirhut,  an  island  in  the  W  part  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the 
proy.  of  Lahsa,  and  opposite  El  Kalif.  It  is  about 
1 1  m.  in  length  from  NW  to  SE ;  is  well-watered 
and  adorned  with  fine  gardens. 

TARVES,  a  parish  some  miles  NE  of  the  centre 
of  Aberdeenshire.  Area  about  30  sq.  m.  The  vil- 
lage of  T.  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
6  m.  W  of  Ellon.    Pop",  in  1851.  2,469. 

TARVIN,  or  Tarvex,  a  parish  in  the  co.- palatine 
of  Chester,  6  in.  E  by  N  of  Chester,  comprising  the 
townships  of  Ashton,  Bmen  -  Stapleford,  Burton, 
Clotton-Hoofield,  Dudden.  Foiilk-Stapleford,  Hock- 
enhull  -  Stapleford,  Horton  -  with  -  Peele,  Kclsall, 
Mouldsworth,  and  T.  Area  2,007  acres.  Pop. 
1,282. 

TARVIS.  a  town  of  Illyria,  in  the  circle  and  19 
m.  SW  of  Villach,  in  a  deep  valley,  near  the  1.  hank 
of  the  Gailitz.  About  4  m.  S  is  Lake  Raihler,  in 
which  the  Gailitz  has  its  source,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  which  are  mines  of  lead  and  calamine.  T.  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  and  bore 
the  rank  of  an  archducal  town. 

TARVOERNE,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  W  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  bail,  of  South 
Drnnthcim-Hunsoee.  The  largest  of  the  group  is 
in  N  lat.  63°  48*,  E  long.  9°  23'. 

TARVVIN.  a  river  of  South  Australia,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Western  Port,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Strzelecki  range,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  to  the 
NW  of  Cape  Liptrnp. 

TARYSSA,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Kalouga,  on  the  Oka,  at  the 
confluence  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

T A -SANG,  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hwang-hai.  90  m.  NW  of  Han-yang. 

TASAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  18 
m.  F.SE  of  Iglau,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  A b lawn. 

TASBURGH,  or  Tasborocoh,  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
8  m.  S  by  W  of  Norwich.  Area  916  acres.  Pop.  475. 

TASt'lIITZ.  SceDA*nnz. 
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TASCO,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
Bo  vara  and  Tunja.   Pop.  180. 

TASCO.  or  Tlacmco,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
•Ute  and  75  m.  8SW  of  Mexico,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Zacatula.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at  an  alt. 
of  915  toises  above  sea-level,  and  haa  a  fine  pariah- 
church.  The  environs  abound  with  fruit  treea. 
Veins  of  silver  are  found  in  the  locality. 

TA8COFF1N,  or  Tisooffix,  a  parish  in  co.  Kil- 
kenny, 3}  m.  NNW  of  Oowran.  Area  4,706  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,283;  in  1841,  1,314. 

TAS-EL-NAMLI,  a  cataract  formed  by  the  Tigris, 
between  Mosul  and  Teksit,  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

TASOAON,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the  prov.  of 
Bejapur,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kistna,  90  m.  WNW 
of  Bejapur.    It  is  well-fortified. 

TA-SHAN,  a  range  of  mountains  in  China,  which 
traverse  the  island  of  Formosa  from  N  to  S,  and  the 
summits  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  as  early  sa 
November.  The  principal  summit,  Mu-kang-snan, 
sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the  entire  chain. 

T  ASH  AN-  DEGH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  in  the  NW  part  of  the  paah.  of  Sivaa, 
on  the  confines  of  the  sanjaks  of  Djantk  and  Amasia. 

TASH-BURIK.  Tash-Baeio,  or  Tash-Baeik,  a 
small  town  of  Chinese  Turkistan,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Yaman-yar,  42  m.  SW  of  Kashgar,  in  N  1st.  39° 
6".  E  long.  73*  34'  20". 

TA8HEM,  Id.  or  Rowo,  a  volcano  in  the  E  part 
of  the  island  of  Java,  and  prov.  of  Balembang.  At 
it*  l  ist  eruption,  which  took  place  in  1796,  a  large 
volume  of  water  issued  from  its  N  side,  charged 
with  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  and  particles 
of  flint. 

T ASHEN-SEE,  a  lake  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Bavaria.  15  m.  NW  of  Salzlmrg.  It  is  8 
m.  in  length  from  NNW  to  S8E,  and  from  }  to  1  in. 
in  breadth,  and  discharges  itself  by  a  small  river 
into  the  Salxa, 

TASHINNY,  or  TAonsnixitr,  a  parish  in  co. 
Longford,  3  m.  NE  of  Ballymahon,  containing  the 
village  of  Barry.  Area  4.880  acres.  Pop.  2,383. 
TA8HKAND,  or  Tashkaxt,  a  town  of  Indepen- 
Tartary,  formerly  an  independent  state,  and 
making  part  of  that  of  Kokan,  on  the  Tcher- 
chek,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sir  or 
STbon,  and  150  m.  NW  of  Kokan.  Pop.  100,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built  in  a  valley,  and 
is  enclosed  for  14  m.  by  a  lofty  brick  wall,  with  12 
irates.  In  the  interior,  skirting  the  wall,  are  numer- 
ous gardens  and  orchards.  Water  from  the  river  is 
conveyed  into  the  town  by  means  of  canals,  and  is 
distributed  to  numerous  fountains.  Each  house  is 
supplied  besides  with  a  reservoir  or  hath  for  the  use 
of  the  inmates.  The  mosques  are  without  roofs, 
but  many  of  the  old  temples  are  surmounted  with 
antique  cupolas.  The  suburbs  contain  numerous 
gardens.  The  constant  passage  of  caravans  through 
this  town  renders  it  a  place  of  great  importance. 
The  inhabitants  are  indolent,  but  polite  in  their 
manners,  and  great  lovers  of  music  and  dancing.  It 
contains  few  artisans.  They  profess  Islamism  and 
keep  their  women  in  strict  seclusion.  Near  T.  is  a 
fortress  containing  a  garrison  of  10,000  men,  de- 
fended in  the  direction  of  Kokan  by  lofty  walls  and 
two  deep  ditches,  and  on  the  side  towards  Tashkand, 
by  a  wall  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  deep  canal.  In 
the  midst  of  these  fortifications,  on  the  site  of  the 
Police  of  the  ancient  Khans,  is  a  castle,  also  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls  and  by  ditches,  and  form- 
ing the  residence  of  the  governor.  This  town  was 
formerly  called  Shah.  The  climate  of  the  locality 
is  pleasant,  and  the  soil  highly  productive,  affording 
of  life,  and  in  great  abundance 
oranges,  peaches,  and  figs. 
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The  banks  of  the  river  are  finely  lined  with  pop- 
lars. 

TA8H-KULVIN,  a  town  of  Asiatic,  Turkey  in 
Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  and  24  m.  NE  of  Kaitamim,  in 
a  plain,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Kara-su,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  stone-bridge  constructed  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  architecture.  Pop. 
400.  It  contains  13  mosques,  a  khan,  and  baths, 
and  has  manufactories  of  stuffs  and  leather.  This 
town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pompeiopolu. 

TASHLIDGE,  Tasiiujeza,  or  Plsvlb,  a  town  of 
Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Novi-Bazar,  70  m.  8E  of 
Rosna-Serai,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Oschockina.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  a 
public  fountain,  on  the  baBin  of  which  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Adrian.  The  environs  are  stony, 
but  tolerably  well  cultivated. 

TA8IEEVA.   8ee  Outm. 

TA8IMA,  a  prov.  of  Japan,  in  the  W  part  of  the 
island  of  Nifon,  to  tho  W  of  the  provinces  of  Tango 
and  Tamba,  to  the  N  of  that  of  Farima,  and  E  of 
the  prov.  of  Inaba.  On  the  N  it  is  bathed  by  the 
sea  of  Japan.  Yoki  is  its  chief  place.  Its  inha- 
bitants find  their  chief  employment  in  fishing  and 
the  culture  of  silk. 

TASMANIA.   See  Van  Diem  en's  Lasd. 

TASMAN'8  HEAD,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Brune  Island,  in  the  co.  of  Buckingham,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  in  N  lat  43e  4ff. 

TASMAN'8  ISLAND,  or  The  Pilear,  an  island 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  the  co.  of  Pembroke,  to 
the  8  of  Cape  Pillar,  the  SE  extremity  of  Tasman's 
peninsula. 

TASMAN'8  PENINSULA,  a  peninsula  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  in  the  8E  part  of  the  island,  and 
co.  of  Pembroke,  extending  between  42"  56'  and  43° 
12*  31",  Slat,  and  between  147s  44' and  148°"'  E  long., 
and  bounded  on  the  N  by  Norfolk  bay,  on  the  E  and 
8  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  W  by  Storm  bay.  It  is 
22  in.  in  extreme  length  from  N  to  S,  and  about  17 
m.  in  breadth,  and  is  connected  with  Forestier's 
peninsula,  by  a  narrow  isthmus  on  which  is  a  mili- 
tary station.  Its  principal  headlands  are  Capes 
Raoul  and  Pillar.  Between  these  is  Port  Arthur;  on 
the  E  coast  is  Fortesque  bay,  and  on  the  W  Wedge 
bay  and  Burnett  harbour.  It  was  first  visited  by 
Ta'sman  in  1642. 

TASNAD,  Toss  ad,  Tbksskhbbro,  Tkkstexbury, 
or  Tesxadc,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  in  the  comitat 
of  Kosep-Szolnok,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Pop.  3,068. 
It  has  a  fortress  In  ruins.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
in  the  environs. 

TA-SOW-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kcang-se  and  div.  of  Nan-gsn-fu. 

TASQUE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Gers,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNW  of  Plaisance,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Sarros.  Pop.  458.  It  had  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey. 

T A  88 A  I,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  Island  of  Kiu- 
sin.  and  prov.  of  Tsikonscn. 

TASSENIERE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  tho  Jura,  cant  and  6  m.  SE  of  Chausain,  in  a 
woody  and  marshy  locality.    Pop.  400. 

TASSISUDON,  a  town  of  Northern  Hindostan, 
capital  of  Bhotan,  180  m.  8W  of  Laasa,  in  a  well- 
cultivated  valley,  ahont  f  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
watered  by  the  Tchin-tchien,  the  banks  of  which 
are  lined  with  willows.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
sovereign's  palace,  the  residences  of  the  govern- 
ment officers,  and  a  long  range  of  sheds  in  which 
forges  are  constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  bronze  idols  and  ornaments  for  the  temples.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactories  of  paper  manufac- 
tured from  the  bark  of  a  tree  named  deah,  which 
abounds  in  the  environs,  and  the  filaments  of  which 
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are  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  woven 
into  texture*.  The  palace,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  30  ft.  in  height,  forms  a  kind  of  citadel.  It 
consists  of  7  stories,  each  from  15  to  20  ft.  in  height 

TASWELL,  or  Sr.  An we n nf .  an  island  of  the 
South  Pacific,  or  more  properly  two  islands  on  one 
reef,  in  8  lat.  5°  37,  and  E  long.  176°  9'.  It  was 
discovered  in  1781. 

TAT,  an  insular  rock  in  the  Baltic,  forming  part 
of  the  group  of  the  Erd-Holmer,  and  lying  about 
700  ft.  to  the  N  of  Grssaholm. 

TATA.    See  Dons. 

TATA  LI  SO  A,  a  small  town  of  Gal  lam,  in  West- 
ern Africa,  60  m.  W  of  Gal  lam. 

TATAR  A  PASS,  a  route  leading  through  the 
Khvber  mountains  in  Afghanistan,  in  N  lat.  34°  Iff, 
to  the  N  of  the  Khvber  pass. 

TATAR  BAZAR,  or  Tatar-Bazaboik,  a  consi- 
derable town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on 
the  I.  hank  of  the  Maritza,  16  m.  WNW  of  Philip- 
popoli,  and  on  the  great  road  from  Constantinople  to 
Bel  grade.  It  is  said  to  contain  several  mosques, 
baths,  and  other  good  buildings,  with  about  10,000 
inhabitants. 

TATARBUNAR,  a  town  of  Bessarabia,  70  m.  8 
of  Bender.  It  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  populous 
city ;  but  is  now  almost  deserted.    Near  it  is  a  lake, 

with  the  Black  sea. 

TATE,  a  township  of  Clermont  co.,  in  Ohio,  U.  8. 
Pop.  in  1840.  2,364. 

TATENHILL,  a  parish  in  Staffordshire,  34,  m. 
W8W  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  containing  the  chapel- 
ries  of  Barton-under-  Need  wood  and  Wichnor,  with 
the  township  of  Dun  stall.  Area  9,408  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  2,180;  in  1851,  2,329. 

TATE8VILLE,  a  village  of  De  Soto  co.,  in  Mis- 
sissippi. U.  8.,  161  m.  N  of  Jackson. 

TATHAM,  a  parish  in  the  co.-pnlatinc  of  Lin- 
caster,  11$  m.  NE  by  E  of  Lancaster,  watered  by 
the  Wenning,  comprising  the  township  of  Ireby. 
Area  8.501  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  654. 

TAT H WELL,  a  pariah  in  Lincolnshire,  2$  m. 
8  by  W  of  Louth.  Are*  4,314  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
838;  in  1851,  429. 

TATIBSCHEVSKAI  A,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  gov.  of  Ufa,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ural, 
28  m.  W  of  Orenburg. 

TATING,  a  town  of  I>enmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Sleswick,  9  m.  WNW  of  Tonningen,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Eider.    Pop.  1,000. 

TA-TING-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  Chins,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu.  The  div.  comprises  5  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  in  N  lat  27°  5',  E  long.  103°  33'. 

TATMAGUCHE,  or  Tatamaodche,  a  port  of 
Nova  Scotia,  on  a  short  bay  which  sets  up  southerly 
from  the  straits  of  Northumberland,  about  25  in. 
from  Onslow.    It  has  a  good  road  for  vessels. 

TATNALL,  a  county  in  the  8W  part  of  Georgia, 
U.  8.  Area  1,023  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840.  2.724;  in 
1850,  3,227.  It  is  watered  by  the  Great  Ohoopee,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ocmulgec.    It  cap.  is  Reidsville. 

TATNAM  (Cape),  the  E  point  of  Haye's  river, 
in  Hudson's  bay,  in  N  lat.  57*  85'. 

TATRA  MOUNTAINS  that  part  of  the  Carpa- 
thian chain  which  lies  in  the  Hungarian  counties 
of  Zyps,  Liptau,  and  Arva,  and  on  the  8  frontier  of 
Galficia.  It  contains  the  highest  summits  of  the 
chain,  amongst  which  are  the  Krivan  and  the  Lom- 
nitz,  rising  to  the  height  of  at  least  8,500  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

TA-T8EEN-TU-TING,  a  district,  town,  and  for- 
tress of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen  and  div.  of 
Ya-chu-fu,  150  m.  W8W  of  Ching-tu  fu,  on  the 
Tung-po-ho,  in  N  lat  30°  8'  24",  E  long.  101*  49*  50". 


The  walls  are  of  free-stone.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Chinese  and  Tibetians,  and  forms  an  important 
egress  from  China  of  troops  for  Tibet,  and  of  exports 
of  tea  under  government  inspection.  Its  inhabitants 
are  Buddhists.  The  surrounding  country  is  cold, 
bristled  with  mountains,  rocks,  and  precipices,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  Lou-ho.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Han-chao. 

TAT8FIELD,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  8£  m.  8E  of . 
Crovdon.    Area  1,276  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  182. 

TA-TSUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Chun-king-fu,  in  N 
lat.  29°  50',  and  E  long.  105°  51'. 

T  ATT  A .  a  village  of  Barbery,  240  m.  8E  of  Ma- 
rocco,  in  the  prov.  of  Draha,  on  the  skirts  of  the 


TATTA,  an  extensive  district  and  a  town  of  8ind. 
The  district  comprises  the  whole  of  the  delta  of  the 
river  Indus,  150  m.  in  length,  by  50  m.  in  breadth. 
It  is  in  general  sandy  and  barren ;  but  it  produces 
rice  and  salt,  and  the  numerous  rivers  abound  with 
fish.  This  prov.  was  invaded  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
beginning  or  the  8th  cent,  and  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  subject  to  the  Mahommedana  from 
that  period.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  Akbar 
in  1590,  and  acknowledged  the  Mogul  authority  till 
the  dissolution  of  that  empire.  Its  remaining  his- 
tory is  identical  with  that  of  Sind. — Its  former  ca- 
pital was  Brahminabad ;  its  present  capital,  of  the 
same  name  as  the  prov.,  is  situated  about  8  m.  W 
of  the  Indus,  and  130  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  fertile 
valley  formed  bv  the  low  range  of  the  Minkali  hills, 
which,  during  the  freshes  of  the  river,  is  frequently 
inundated.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick 
and  mortar,  but  the  greater  number  are  constructed 
of  mud  and  timber.  The  circumf.  of  the  modern 
town  is  4  m.,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  15,000 
inhabitants,  but  some  carry  it  as  high  as  40,000. 
Barnes  states  that  it  was  once  30  m.  in  circuit.  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ;  but  its  wealth  and  trade  have  greatly  de- 
clined, although  it  still  continues  to  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic,  and  to  manufacture  large  quanti- 
ties of  a  rich  cloth,  called  lungU,  and  coarse  cottons. 
The  art  of  cotton-printing  Is  skilfully  practised 
here.  The  modern  city  of  T.  was  founded  oy  Jam- 
Mundel  in  1445,  the  14th  of  the  Someah  dvnaatv, 
a.  n.  1585,  and  was  plundered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1 555.  Robertson  is  of  opinion  that  T.  was  the  Pat- 
tala  of  the  Greeks. 

TATTARAN,  a  small  island  in  the  Sulu  archi- 
pelago, in  N  lat  6°  10'. 

TATTENHALL,  a  parish  in  the  co. -palatine  of 
Chester,  4}  m.  BW  by  W  of  Taporley,  watered  by  a 
small  branch  of  the  Dee,  comprising  the  townships 
of  Golborn-Bellow,  Newton  by  Tattenhall.  and  T. 
Area 4. 134  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,080;  in  1851, 1,204. 

TATTENHOE,  or  Tottkshoe,  a  parish  in  Bucks, 
3}  m.  W  of  Fenny-Stratford.  Area  690  acres. 
Pop.  55. 

TATTERFORD,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4  m.  W  by 
8  of  Fakenham,  watered  by  the  Wen  sum.  Area 
959  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  75 ;  in  151,  86. 

TATrERSET,  or  Gatesekd,  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
5  m.  W  of  Fakenham.  Area  1,759.  Pop.  in  1851, 189. 

TATTERSHALL,  a  parish  and  town  in  the  co.  of 
Lincoln,  9  m.  8SW  of  Horncastle,  on  the  river  Bane, 
near  itsi unction  with  the  Witham,  and  intersected 
by  the  Horncastle  canal.  The  church,  which  was 
made  collegiate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  elegant  cruciform  edifice.  SW  of  the 
town  stand  the  remains  of  T.  castle,  a  stately  edifice 
erected  about  the  year  1440.  Area  of  p.  4,580  acre  a. 
Pop.  in  1831,  599  ;  in  1851.  987. 

TATTINGSTONE,  or  Taduhjstox,  a  parish  of 
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Suffolk,  5Jm.8by  Wof  Ipswich,  in  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  Area  1,637  acre*.  Pop. 
in  1831,  356;  in  1861,597. 

TATTORA,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  pror.  of 
Beiapur.  in  N  Lit.  17°  53' . 

TATTUBT,  the  remains  of  a  considerable  town  in 
Aliriers.  25  m.  S  of  Conatantina. 

TATTYMOLE,  a  mountain  in  co.  Tyrone,  3J  m. 
SSW  of  Fintona,  connected  by  hill  ranges  with  the 
great  mountain-group  of  both  Tyrone  and  Ferman- 
agh Its  summit  has  an  alt.  of  1,031  ft.  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea. 

TA-TUNO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
pror.  of  Kan-suh  and  dir.  of  Se-ning-fu,  in  N  lat. 
36°  50*.  E  long.  102°  50'. 

TATUTCH  K.  a  barren  island  on  the  NW  coast 
of  North  America,  at  the  entrance  of  Juan-de-Fuca's 
i traits.  It  is  of  small  extent,  and  is  surrounded  with 
breakers  in  every  direction. 

TAUBATE,  or  Tha  urate,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  pror.  and  district  and  90  m.  NE  of  Sto-Paulo, 
on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Paraiba,  a  little  above  the  con- 
fluence of  a  small  river,  in  8  lat  22°  54'  12',  W 
long.  45°  20'.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  places  in 
the  prov.,  and  has  a  church,  two  chapels,  and  two 
conrents,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  matting 
and  vases.  The  district  produces  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee .  cotton,  millet,  and  pulse.   Pop.  10,000. 

TAUBER,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  Wiir- 
temberg.  in  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  bail,  and  11m. 
NE  of  Gerabronn;  runs  first  SE  past  Hansen,  turns 
afterwards  E  into  Bavaria;  runs  N  and  NNW; 
passes  Rotenburg;  re-enters  Wiirtemberg,  but  soon 
returns  to  Bavaria;  bends  W  into  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Main ;  bathes  Rottingen ;  again  re-enters 
Wiirtemberg;  waters  Weikersheim,  Markelsheim, 
Mergentheim,  and  Edelfingcn ;  takes  a  NW  direc- 
tion ;  penetrates  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden  ;  passes 
Konigshofen,  Lands,  Distelhausen,  and  Bischofs- 
heim :  and  after  a  total  course  of  about  84  m.,  joins 
the  Main  on  the  1.  bank,  at  Wertheim. 
TAUBER-BISCHOFSHEIM.  See Bibchopshkw. 
TAUBRATH.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  of  Elnbogen  and  district  of  Frais.  It 
has  mines  of  cobalt  and  of  iron. 

TAUCHA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  small  river 
Partha  or  Parde,  6  m.  ENE  of  Uipsic.  It  was  the 
scene  of  sharp  fighting  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on 
l*th  October  1813.    Pop.  1,300. 

TAUCRA,  or  Teukkra,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in 
Barca,  21  m.  8W  of  Ptolemeta,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  town,  the  Teurhira  of  antiquity,  still 
i  •  portion  of  its  ancient  walla,  strongly  built 
efended  at  short  intervals  by  quad- 
towers.  It  has  also  the  remains  of  several 
The  sepulchral  grottoes  of  T.  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  these  of  Ptolemais. 

TAUDA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Sosva  and  the  Los  va,  which  falls  into 
the  ToboL  40  m.  S  of  Tobolsk. 

TAUDENY,  a  large  village  of  the  Sahara,  on  the 
caravan  route  from  Marocco  to  Timbuctu.  A  sup- 
ply of  excellent  water  gives  fertility  to  the  district, 
and  enables  it  to  afford  refreshment  to  the  travellers 
crossing  the  desert.  In  the  neighbourhood  also  are 
numerous  beds  of  salt,  an  article  of  considerable  de- 
mand throughout  the  countries  on  the  Niger.  These 
beds  are  from  6  to  6  ft  deep,  and  from  20  to  80  yds. 
in  cfrcumf.  The  salt  which  is  partly  red,  comes  up 
in  lanre  lumps  mixed  with  earth. 

TAUDICUMBU,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  district 
"f  Dindigul.  in  N  lat  10°  24'. 

TAUGON-LA-RONDE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Charcnte-Inferieure,  18  m.  NE  of  La 
Pop.  1,000. 


TAUJEPUR,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in  the  district  of 
Purneah,  in  N  lat  25°  45'. 

TAULE',  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Finistere,  8 
m.  NW  of  Morialx.   Pop.  2,800. 

TAULIGNAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the 
Drome,  14  m.  BSE  of  Montelimart  Pop.  1,800, 
employed  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

TAULLAH,  or  Jallah-Mhubj,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  pror.  of  Lahore,  district  of  Nadone, 
in  N  lat.  32°  5 .  It  contains  a  temple  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Hindus,  on  account  of  a  volcanic 
flame  which  issues  from  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  its 
vicinity. 

TAUMAGO,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  in  S  lat. 
10°  0*,  E  long.  169°  25',  discovered  by  Quiroe  in 
1606,  and  is  about  24  or  25  m.  in  circumf. ;  and 
abounds  with  bananas,  cocoa-trees,  palms,  and  many 
kinds  of  nutritious  roots. 

TAUNDA.   See  Taxda. 

TAUN8K,  or  Tauisr,  a  small  fortress  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  in  the  district  and  240  m.  ENE  of  Okotsk, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tain  with  the  Kova,  and  at 
the  distance  of  about  30  m.  from  the  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Taunskaia-Gouba. 

TAUN8KAIA-GOUBA.  a  gulf  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
in  the  district  of  Okotsk  and  N  part  of  the  see  of 
that  name.  It  is  135  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W, 
and  60  m.  in  breadth.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Tain,  which  descends  from  the  Stannovoi  mountains, 
and  flows  into  the  NW  part  of  the  gulf. 

TAUNTON,  a  town  and  pari,  borough  in  the  co. 
of  Somerset  on  the  navigable  river  Tone,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway,  on  which  there  is  here  a  principal 
station  45  m.  SW  of  Bristol,  and  22  m.  SSW  of 
Bridgewater.  The  two  parishes  of  Taunton  St 
James,  and  Taunton  St  Mary  Magdalene,  contain 
2,755  seres.  Pop.  in  1801,  5,794;  in  1831,  11,139 ; 
in  1851, 13,519.— The  town,  which  has  extended  be- 
yond the  old  borough  limits,  into  the  parishes  of 
Bishops-Hull  and  W  ilton,  is  a  huge  well-built  place. 
The  main  streets  are  spacious,  well-paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  There  arc  various  smaller  streets, 
lanes,  and  courts,  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes, 
and  here  popularly  called  'colleges;'  but  on  the 
whole  the  town  is  'considered  both  airy  and  salubri- 
ous. The  country  around,  in  the  large  and  fertile 
vale  of  Taunton,  abounds  with  pleasant  orchards 
and  villages,  and  renders  the  situation  of  this  town 
one  of  peculiar  beauty.  T.  returns  2  members  to 
parliament  Pop.  of  pari,  borough  in  1851,  14,176. 
The  number  of  electors  registered  in  1837,  was 
864 ;  in  1852,  790.  T.  is  also  the  principal  place  of 
election  for  the  western  division  of  the  county.  The 
principal  manufacture  of  T.  has  been  that  of  silk,  in 
which  about  1,800  hands  have  been  at  one  time  em- 
ployed ;  but  this  manufacture  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline of  late  years.  There  was  formerly  a  consider- 
able woollen  manufacture,  which  has  also  gradually 
declined.— T.  was  the  residence  of  some  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings,  especially  of  their  lawgiver,  Ina,  who 
held  in  it  the  great  council  of  his  kingdom. 

TAUNTON,  a  township  and  one  of  the  capitals 
of  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  on  the  river 
Taunton,  33  m.  8  of  Boston,  in  N  lat.  41°  54'  1 1", 
W  long.  71°  05'  55".  It  is  a  pleasant  and  handsome 
town,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  town-house, 
and  ten  churches.  It  has  paper-mills,  nail  manu- 
factories, rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  cotton 
manufactories,  and  several  cloth  •  printing  works. 
Pop.  in  1820.  4,520;  in  1850.  10.431. 

TAUNTON,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
empties  into  Narrnganset  bay,  at  Tiverton,  opposite 
the  N  end  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  formed  by  several 
which  rise  in  Plymouth  co., 
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Its  course  is  about  50  m.  from  NE  to  8W,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  small  Teasels  to  Taunton,  about 
20  m. 

TA  UNTON-DE  AN,  a  district  of  England,  in  the 
co.  of  Somerset,  extending  about  30  m.  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Tone,  and  noted  for  its  remark- 
able fertility  and  produce. 

TAUNUS,  a  mountain-ridge  of  W.  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Nassau,  which  extends  8\V  to  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  NE  is  attached  to 
the  Vogelsgcbirge.  It  forms  the  water-stead  be- 
tween the  Lahn  and  the  Rhine.  Its  highest  point, 
the  Feldberg,  has  an  alt  of  2.605  ft  above  sea-level. 

TAUPONT,  a  villago  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Morbihan,  cant,  and  1  m.  NW  of  Ploermel.  Pop. 
2,300. 

TAURANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Terra-de-Lavoro,  6  m.  ESEof  Nola.    Pop.  1,280. 

TAURASI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Principato-Ultra,  12  m.  NW  of  Santo-Angelo,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Calorc. 

TAURAT,  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  38 
m.  NNEof  St  Jago. 

TAURICASTRO,  or  Tacbo-Castbo,  a  town  of 
Greece,  in  Livadia,  opposite  to  Negroponte,  20  m. 
NNE  of  Athens. 

TAURIDA,  a  government  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  between  the  parallels  of  44°  26",  and 
47°  43'  N;  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  govs,  of  Kher- 
son and  Yekaterinoslav ;  on  the  E  by  the  sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Btrait  of  Jenikale ;  on  the  S  and  W  by  the 
Black  sea.  It  is  composed  of  the  following  terri- 
tories: lBt  The  peninsula  of  the  Crimea;  2d,  a  con- 
siderable track  to  the  N  of  that  peninsula,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Berda;  3d,  the  island  of  Taman 
or  Tmutarakan;  4th.  the  land  of  the  Tscherno- 
morski  or  Black  Sea  Cossacks,  lying  to  the  E  of  the 
Crimea.  All  these,  except  the  second,  are  described 
under  their  respective  articles  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work.  They  are  combined  into  one  govern- 
ment, which  takes  the  name  of  Taurida,  from  its 
principal  part  called  by  the  ancients  the  Tauriea 
Chersonetui.  The  superficial  area  of  this  prov.  is 
56.280  sq.  vcrets.  or  1163-38  German  sq.  m.  of  15  to 
a  degree ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered, 
their  number  being  returned  at  572,200  in  1846. 
Tin's  gov.  contains  some  fertile  tracts,  particularly 
in  the  Crimea,  but  has  also  in  its  N  part  immense 
steppes  extending  to  the  Dnieper,  the  Kaakaia,  and 
the  Berda,  many  of  them  almost  entirely  unproduc- 
tive, and  all  deficient  in  water,  though  others  are 
covered  with  the  finest  grass.  The  summer  is  mild, 
but  the  winter,  though  short,  is  very  severe.  The 
mountains  of  Taurida,  a  high  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  precipitous  on  the  S  face,  but  sinking 
gradually  into  the  plain  on  the  N,  divide  the  Crimea 
into  two  parts,  remarkable  for  difference  of  climate; 
the  northern,  by  much  the  larger,  being  neither 
pleasant  nor  healthy,  while  the  southern,  which  is 

Sroperly  a  stripe,  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  its 
egree  of  heat,  and  in  its  Vegetable  products,  the 
most  favoured  parts  of  Asia  Minor.    The  highest 

Kinta  are  the  Tchatyr-Dagh,  4,700  ft,  and  the 
ibugan-Jaila,  of  about  equal  height.  Between 
these  a  cross  valley  runs  with  a  pass  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  ft  "  The  tract  lying  between  the  steep 
Bide  of  the  mountains  and  the  low  sandy  sea  shore 
of  the  Crimea  is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  It  is 
entirely  protected  from  all  the  rough  winds  of  the 
N,  while  it  is  quite  open  to  all  the  warm  breezes 
blowing  from  the  8  shores  of  the  Black  sea.  It  con- 


sequently enjoys  an  exceedingly  mild  climate, 
which  allows  the  vine,  olive,  pomegranate,  and  all 
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yards  extend  at  present  into  a  number  of  the  north- 
ern valleys  of  the  Tanric  chain,  but  the  wine  is 
much  poorer  than  that  of  the  south  coast  Fruit  is, 
however,  largely  cultivated  in  the  northern  valleys, 
with  an  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  Moscow 
and  St  Petersburg.  The  southern  declivity  of  the 
ridge  is  covered  with  forests  of  the  Coraican  pine, 
the  region  extending  from  600  to  3,000  ft. :  on  the 
N  side,  which  is  much  colder,  they  are  replaced  by 
beech.  Arbutut  Andrackne  occurs  only  on  the  S 
side,  from  the  coast  up  to  1,200  ft.,  but  usually  soli- 
tary, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
seeds  brought  by  birds-of- passage  from  Anatolia." 
[Henfrey.]  Situated  between  the  Black  sea  and  the 
sea  of  Azof,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Danube  on 
the  W,  the  Dnieper  on  the  N,  and  the  Kuban  on  the 
E,  all  grand  commercial  aflluents  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  European  continent,  and  of  Southern 
Russia,  as  likewise  of  the  Caspian  basin,  this  region 
holds  a  most  favourable  position  for  commerce  and 
trade.  The  Crimean  district  is  specially  favoured 
in  its  interior  by  the  mildness  of  its  climate  and  by 
tho  fertility  of  a  Urge  portion  of  its  territory,  which 
is  susceptible  of  every  culture.  Com,  wine,  cattle, 
wool,  pelts  and  furs,  hides,  hemp,  honey,  oil,  salt, 
and  fisheries,  constitute  the  chief  elements  compos- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  a  transit-trade 
also  exists  in  corn  and  grain, 'oleaginous  seeds,  tal- 
low and  grease,  tobacco,  and  silk  tapestry,  which 
are  brought  for  barter  with  the  stuffs,  sugar,  hard- 
ware, and  other  articles  wrought  in  Europe,  more 
especially  in  Russia  itself.  Corn  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  exports  from  the  Crimean  harbours — 
these  harbours  being  adjuncts  and  almost  depen- 
dents on  the  harbour  of  Odessa,  that  granary  of  the 
Levant,  or  rather  of  Southern  Europe.  According 
to  the  official  reports  for  1851  from  the  government 
of  Taurida,  the  com  -  harvest  had  increased  to 
2,568,497  hectolitres:  10  years  before  it  was  hardly 
1,000,000  h.  It  is  particularly  in  the  district  of 
Berdiansk,  peopled  in  part  by  foreign  settlers,  that 
the  culture  of  the  cereals  is  most  developed,  and,  it 
is  thought  that  the  entire  region  of  the  Crimea,  with 
that  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  may  supply  commerce  an- 
nually with  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  hectolitres  of 
com.    Moreover,  the  Crimea,  in  1851,  was  found  to 

Sossess  nearly  2,000,000  sheep,  half  of  which  were 
nc-woolcd,  2*48,260  bead  of  homed  cattle,  and  85,700 
horses.  The  salt-mines  of  Perekop  and  Eupa- 
toria  have  some  celebrity,  and  although  inadequately 
worked,  are  a  valuable  source  of  wealth  to  the  country. 
The  entire  vintage  of  the  Crimea — the  greater  part 
of  which  is  consumed  in  the  country,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  which  is  sold  to  customers  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Southern  Russia— may  amount,  it  is  said,  to 
about  160,000  hectolitres.  The  wines  exported 
from  Taurida  are  in  general  of  secondary  qua- 
lity, and  are  chiefly  used,  like  those  from  the  Cau- 
casus, for  mixing  with  other  wines  or  with  other 
preparations.  M.  Tegoborski  says,  that  Taurida 
possessed,  in  1848,  35,577,000  vines,  a  number  six 
times  larger  than  what  grew  there  sixteen  years  be- 
fore. The  Russian  government  has  at  all  times 
made  great  efforts  to  develop  the  culture  of  the  vine 
in  the  Crimea,  and  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  almost  the 
only  culture  which  has  acquired  there  any  import- 
ance. Manufactures  are  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Two 
or  three  factories  for  the  weaving  of  common  cloth, 
a  few  tanneries,  and  a  fuw  yards  for  making  morocco 
leather  seem  to  constitute  the  amount  of  manufac- 
turing means  possessed  by  this  gov.  As  for  the 
value  of  the  exchanges  carried  on  in  the  entire  ba- 
sin of  the  Crimea  and  the  sea  of  Azof,  the  AmtaUt 
da  Commerce  Ertfrirur  reports,  that  in  1841  the 
imports  and  exports  were  as  follow :— 
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Ten  rears  later,  in  1851,  the  value  of  the  traffic 
of  the  Crimea  was  only  l,747,000f.  a  result  showing 
•  great  diminution,  and  for  the  porta  in  the  sea  of 
Azof,  34,084,000f.,  showing  a  great  increase.  Kertch, 
placed  at  the  straits  separating  the  Crimea  from  the 
Trsnscaucasi*n  provinces,  and  Taganrok,  situated 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  conduct  much 
of  this  commerce.  They  alone  exported  in  1851, 
corn  to  the  value  of  7,564,000f. — a  sum  almost  equal 
tn  the  aggregate  amount  from  all  the  other  ports. 
We  must  not,  however,  measure  the  commercial 
activity  in  the  porta  of  the  Crimea  and  the  sea  of 
Azof  simply  by  the  results  of  the  foreism  trade: 
the  coasting  trade,  which  is  there  extremely  active, 
would  give  almost  an  equal  value  of  exchanges. 
Tb«  home  trade  is  also  of  some  importance  in  the 
Crimea,  and  it  may  be  judged  of  by  remarking  that 
there  are  79  fairs  held  in  this  district  every  year. 
Goods  to  the  value  of  2,494,000  rubles,  or  £75,000, 
were  brought  to  them  in  1851 ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able is  the  fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
fairs  at  Simpheropol,  all  of  them  are  held  in  the 
northern  districts,  which  are  almost  exclusively 
p-  pled  with  Christian  agriculturists.  To  sum  up, 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  two  seas,  in  1851,  employed 
1,561  ships,  carrying  400.0(H)  tons;  and  the  coast- 
ing-trade may  well  have  been  three  times  larger. 
The  coasts  of  the  Crimea  offer  a  large  number  of 
h-trhours  that  in  all  times  have  been  eminently 
useful  to  ships  frequenting  these  difficult  and  some- 
times dangerous  seas.  The  chief  harbours  are  Eu- 
phoria, Theodoaia,  or  KafTa,  Kertch,  and  Sebastn- 
pol,  to  which  we  must  add,  as  belonging  to  the 
^me  sphere  of  commercial  activity,  the  ports  in  the 
tea  of  Azof,  viz.  Berdiansk,  Mariopol,  Rostoff,  and 
Tasrunrok. — The  Genoese  thoroughly  understood 
the  importance  of  such  a  line  of  coast  when,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  1 3th  century,  they  purchased, 
or  rather  took,  from  the  Mongol-Tartars  the  ancient 
Thnxlysia,  spread  their  colonies  over  all  Taurida, 
covered  with  their  ships  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
»nd  founded  KafTa,  which  soon  beeame  the  princi- 
pal centre  of  Europe's  commerce  with  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  and  the  Indies.  Two  centuries  later  the 
Crimea  was  for  a  long  time  blighted,  as  it  were, 
with  sloth  and  sterility ;  its  cultures,  its  commerce 
pined  away  more  and  more  through  atrophy,  and 
the  yoke  imposed  on  it  by  the  Muscovites  in  1740  wan 
little  calculated  to  restore  it ;  but  by  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  Empress  Catherine  to  its  ports  sub- 
sequently, the  peninsula  saw  its  prosperity  rapidly 
return.  Unfortunately,  the  Czar  Pnui  thought  he 
ought  to  protect  the  commerce  of  Taurida  by  can- 
celling this  franchise,  and  replacing  it  by  an  op- 
pressive system  of  customs,  with  all  their  restrictive 
refutations.  The  inhabitants  are  Tartars  of  three 
or  four  different  tribes,  Cossacks,  Russians,  Arme- 
nians,  Jews,  Gypsies,  and  foreign  colonists,  chiefly 
of  German  descent.  Schnitzler,  in  1835,  estimated 
the  Tartar  pop.  at  only  100,000,  and  reported  it  to 
he  rapidly  decreasing.  The  prov.  is  divided  into  G 
circles,  besides  the  isle  of  Taman,  and  the  land  of 
the  Tchernomorski  Cossacks.  See  articles  Azof  (Ska 
or),  Crimea,  Odessa,  and  Befiahtopol. 

TAURINES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aveyron,  15  m.  SSW  of  Rhodes,  near  the  Seor,  an 
affluent  of  the  Viaur. 

TAURION,  or  Thorios,  a  river  of  France,  which 
rises  in  the  dep.  of  Creus*.  cant  and  1  m.  8  of  Pail- 
lier,  and  flows  into  the  Vicnne,  on  the  r.  bank,  at 
8t  Priest,  7  ro.  XE  of  Limoges,  after  a  course  of  52  m. 

TAURI8.  SeeTABatz. 


TAURISANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra- 
d'Otranto,  15  m.  SE  of  Gallipoli.    Pop.  1,300. 

TAUROGEN,  a  large  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  135  m.  W  of  Vilna,  and  district  of 
Rossicna,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Niemen. 

TAUROGINA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  60  ro.  NNE  of  Vilna  and  district  of 
Vidzoni,  on  a  small  lake. 

TAURUS,  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where  it  borders 
on  Syria.  It  commences  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  runs  from  E  to  W  through  the  pash. 
of  Marash  ;  then  turns  8W,  separating  Caramania 
from  the  pash.  of  Itchil ;  then  turns  NW  to  the 
source  of  the  Nabis,  near  which  it  forks  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  runs  NW  towards  the  straits 
of  Constantinople ;  the  other  SW,  terminating  at 
Cape  Arbora,  a  little  8  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Buyuk-Mendereh.  The  chain  is  very  lofty,  and 
approaches  so  near  to  the  Mediterranean  as  in  some 

Ccea  to  leave  only  narrow  passes,  the  most  ccle- 
ted  of  which  is  that  of  leans,  where  the  battle 
was  fonght  between  Darius  and  Alexander.  These 
mountains  are  in  many  places  covered  with  vast 
pine  forests.  They  are  traversed  in  summer  by 
Turcoman  shepherds,  who  in  winter  descend  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  towns.  See  article 
Asia  Mi  rob. 

TAUSHAN,  or  Rabbit  Island*,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  6  m.  N  of  Tonedoa,  near 
the  coast  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  They  are  mountain- 
ous and  rocky,  but  well-wooded. 

TAUSS,  or  Drastow,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  15  m. 
W  of  Klatau.  Pop.  4,600.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  and  has  large  manufactures  of  thread  and 
linen. 

TAUSTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  27 
m.  N  W  of  Sarngwsa,  on  the  small  river  Riguel,  near 
its  influx  into  the  Ebro.  Pop.  3,500.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fruitful  district.  A  canal  from  this  place  forms  the 
great  canal  of  Aragon,  and  promotes  the  internal 
trade  of  the  country. 

TAUTENBURG,  a  village  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baxe- Weimar,  1  m.  E8E  of  Dornburg. 

TAUTEREN.  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
in  N  lat.  92°  41'. 

TAUVES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Puv- 
de-Dome,  on  the  small  river  Mourlagne,  25  m.  SW 
of  Clermont.    Pop.  1.200. 

TAUXIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  cant,  and  9  m.  NW  of  Leches,  on 
the  Echandon.    Pop.  1,400. 

TAVAI.   See  Tavov. 

TAV  A I  -  POE  N  A  M  MON.   8ee  New  Zralaxd. 

TAVALY,  one  of  the  Molucca  group,  to  the  SW 
ofGilolo,  in  8  lat.  0°  20'. 

TAVANDA,  a  river  of  Boh  era,  in  the  prov.  of 
Ibarra,  which  rises  in  the  desert  of  Cayamburu,  and 
passing  through  the  town  of  Ibarra,  turns  E,  and 
enters  the  Mira. 

TAVANNES,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  21  m.  NW  of  Berne,  and  1  m.  NNE  of  the 
Pierre-Pertuis  passage.   Pop.  in  1851,  672. 

TAVARA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
27  m.  NNW  of  Zamora.  Pop.  2.000.  There  is  a 
fine  palace  here  of  the  Dukes  ne  I'Infantado. 

TAVA8TEHU8.  or  Tavastlaxd,  s  district  of 
Russian  Finland,  bounded  by  E.  Bothnia  on  the  N, 
and  by  the  gulf  of  Finland  on  the  8.  Its  length 
from  ft  to  8  is  about  180  m. ;  its  breadth  from  E  to 
W  varies  from  35  to  100  m.  Pop.  about  350,000, 
chiefly  Fins,  The  N  part  is  hilly,  and  covered  with 
wood,  but  the  rest  is  a  level  country,  diversified  with 
arable  and  meadow  land,  and  well-watered  with 
rivers  and  lakes.    The  exports  comprise  barley, 
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pease,  beans,  flax,  hemp,  dried  fish,  cattle,  leather, 
tallow,  butter,  lime,  and  bark.    Ita  capital  is  Hel- 

singfors. 

TAVASTEHU8,  or  Kroxkboro,  a  small  town  of 
Russian  Finland,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  80  m.  ENE  of  Abo,  in  N 
Lit.  61°  3'.  It  is  situated  among  marshes,  and  built 
of  wood,  hut  its  streets  are  broad  and  irregular.  It 
has  a  castle,  with  an  arsenal  and  magazines. 

TAVDA.    See  Tauda. 

TAVE.  a  river  of  Carmarthenshire,  which  runs 
into  the  Severn  at  St  Clear,  near  Laugharn. 
TAVE.    See  Tar. 

TA  VEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Oard, 
15  m.  E  of  Uzes.    Pop.  800. 

TAVENNA.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sannio,  9  m.  NW  of  Larino.  Pop.  1,500,  speaking 
an  III \  r:  ui  dialect. 

TAVERHAM,  a  pariah  of  Norfolk,  5|  m.  NW  of 
Norwich,  watered  by  the  Wensutn.  Area  2,099 
acre*.    Pop.  in  1831,  191  ;  in  1851,  207. 

TAVERN  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria-Ultra, 
12  m.  EXE  of  Nicastro,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Alii. 
Pop.  2,400.  It  has  coarse  woollen  manufactures. 
It  was  greatly  devastated  by  an  earthquake  in  1788. 

TAVERNA,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Tcssin.  in  the  valley  of  the  Agno,  4  m.  NNW  of 
Lugano.    Pop.  512. 

TAVERN ES,  a  town  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Var,  20  m.  N  of  Brignolea.    Pop.  1,400. 

TAVERNIER  KAY,  a  small  island  on  the  N 
coast  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  Tortugas,  2  m.  from  the 
SW  end  of  Kay  Largo. 

TAVERN  lLLA,  a  village  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ystmo,  on  the  line  of  railway  from 
Chagres  to  Panama,  21  m.  from  Chagrea,  and  at  an 
alt.  of  about  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river  Cha- 
gres. 

TAVERNY.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  cant,  and  4  m.  NW  of  Montmorency. 
Pop.  1,500. 

TAVIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Terra-d'Otranto,  9  m.  8E  of  Oallipoli,  within  3  m. 
of  the  E  of  the  gulf  of  Toronto.   Pop.  1,500. 

TAV1GLIANO,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  N  of  Bielle.    Pop.  1,200. 

TAV1GLIONE,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Vaud,  6  m.  E  of  Aigle,  having  an  alt 
of  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TAV  ION  A  NO.  a  river  of  Corsica,  which  rises  to 
the  W  of  Monte  Rotondo;  runs  NE,  and  then  8E, 
and  flows  into  the  sea  in  N  lat  42°  13',  after  a  wind- 
ing course  of  50  m. 

TAVIN8K,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Oren-  j 
bnrg,  30  m.  NNE  of  Sterlitamak,  on  the  r.  bank  of  j 
the  Bielava. 

TAV1RA,  or  Tavrta,  a  port  of  Portugal,  in  AI- 
garva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seca,  which  divides 
it  into  two,  and  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  7  arches,  140  m.  8SE  of  Lisbon,  in  N  lat  37°  7'. 
Pop.  8,700.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle :  there  are  also  two  small  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  palace  of  the 
governor  of  Algarva,  who  resides  here,  is  an  ele- 
gant structure,  and  the  town  is,  on  the  whole,  com- 
paratively well-built  It  has  two  churches,  an  hos- 
pital, ana  six  convents.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour 
is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bank ;  but  the  export  trade, 
in  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruit  i>  considerable. 

TAVISTOCK,  a  parish  and  pari,  borough  in  the 
co.  of  Devon,  34  m.  WSW  of  Exeter,  on  the  rivor 
Tavy,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  and 
in  the  line  of  the  Tavistock  canal,  which  unites  it 
with  the  navigation  of  the  river  Taroar.  Area  of 
the  p.  10,700  ac»e.«.    Pop.  in  1831,  5,602 ;  in  1851, 


8.147.  The  town  stands  on  the  NWbank  of  the 
Tavy,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  and  possessed 
of  many  local  attractions.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
old,  but  in  general  the  place  is  well-built,  though 
the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  indif- 
ferently paved.  It  waa  formerly  of  greater  note 
than  at  the  present  time,  but  it  still  returns  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  Electors  registered,  in  1837,  329; 
in  1852, 849.  The  limits  of  the  borough  are  now  ex- 
tended so  aa  to  coincide  with  the  whole  parish.  The 
richest  tin  and  copper  mines  in  Devon  are  in  this 
vicinity :  see  article  Devonshire.  Lead  and  man- 
ganese are  also  found  here,  and  occasionally  the 
magnetic  ore  or  loadstone.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  occupied  in  these  mines ;  others  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  serges  and  coarse  linens 

TAVO,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  30  m. 
SW  of  Uleaborg,  in  N  lat  64*  49*. 

TAVOLARA,  a  small  island  off  the  NE  coast  of 
Sardinia,  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Terra-Nova,  in  N  lat  40°  54'.  The  only  occupants 
of  this  island  are  wild  goats. 

TAVORA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  6  m.  E  of  Lamego. 

TAVOY,  Tavay,  or  Dha-wat,  a  town  of  the 
Trans-Gangetic  British  prov.  of  Tenasserim,  situated 
on  the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  came,  35  m. 
above  ita  mouth,  but  only  8  m.  distant  from  the 
sea  in  an  E  direction,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  alluvial 
valley,  which  is  bounded  on  the  W,  at  a  distance  of 
about  3  m.,  by  a  range  of  precipitous  and  densely 
wooded  bills  from  200  to  400  ft  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  river  to  its  embouchure,  and  on 
the  E,  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  m.,  by  another 
range  of  similar  elevations,  above  which  towers 
at  the  distance  of  20  m.  the  loftv  chain  which  in- 
tersects the  whole  peninsula.  The  town  contains 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  scattered,  most  of 
the  houses  having  a  court  round  them  planted  with 
trees.  The  houses  are  in  general  roomy  and  com- 
fortable ;  but  a  few  are  built  of  bamboo-matting  set 
on  wooden  frames  and  raised  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  Tavoyers  are  a  different  people  from  the 
Burmans,  and  may  be  said  to  speak  a  distinct  lan- 
guage. They  had  the  reputation  under  the  Burman 
government  of  being  a  riotous  and  rebellious  set 
and  were  kept  with  a  strict  hand :  when  they  went 
to  other  towns  they  were  obliged  to  quarter  them- 
selves in  a  particular  spot  whence  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  absent  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 
Hence  a  suburb  of  Maulmein  is  still  called  Tavoy- 
su.  This  is  the  only  town  on  the  Tenasserim  coast 
that  manufactures  silk  cloths  in  any  quantity.  The 
raw  material  is  brought  from  China.  Coarse  cot- 
ton-pieces are  also  woven  by  the  women.  The 
principal  trade  of  T.  is  carried  on  by  Chinese  junks 
and  Burman  boats,  which  carry  the*  staple  produce, 
rice,  to  Penang ;  there  is  also  a  small  trade  with 
Rangoon  and  Manlmein.  T.  ia  only  15  days'  jour- 
ney, partly  by  water,  from  Bancock,  the  capital  of 
Siam  ;  yet  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment in  excluding  foreigners,  little  or  no  trade  is 
carried  on  with  that  country.  A  few  Siamese,  how- 
ever, yearly  bring  to  T.  brass  cups,  gold  leaf,  and  false 
hair,  which  the  Burman  women  wear  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  T.  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
Barman  musical  instruments,  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  harp,  the  mee-gyoung,  (an  instrument  in  the 
shape  ot  a  crocodile,  with  three  strings  along  the 
back)  the  patala,  a  sort  of  harmonicon  made  of  bam- 
boos and  played  with  sticks,  and  a  three-stringed 
fiddle,  precisely  the  same  in  form  as  the  European 
violin,  which  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Portuguese  who  settled  on  this  coast  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.    The  hills  E  of  the  town  contain  tin, 
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which  ww  formerly  used  for  coining  by  the  Bar- 
mm  government ;  the  mines  are  not  now  worked. 
T.  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Siara,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Hirmaiis  in  1785.  It  wh  besieged  the 
following  year  by  the  Siamese,  but  was  so  well  de- 
fended that  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  con- 
querors till  1790,  when  bribery  caused  the  gates  to 
be  opened,  and  restored  it  to  the  monarch  of  Siam. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  Birmans  in  1793,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1793. 
In  1826  it  came  under  British  sway. 

TAVROVKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  9  m.  8  of  Voronetz.    Pop.  1,000. 

TAW,  a  river  of  Devon,  which  rises  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  county,  abont  3  m.  8E  of  Oakhampton ; 
flows  to  Barnstaple;  then  turns  W,  and  joins  the 
Porridge,  at  it*  mouth,  in  the  Bristol  channel. 

TAW  ALLY,  one  of  the  Gilolo  islands,  in  S  lat 
0s  21'.  It  is  35  m.  long  from  N  to  8,  and  6  m.  in 
average  breadth. 

TAWI-TAWI,  the  chief  of  a  cluster  of  islands, 
56  in  number,  composing  part  of  the  Sulu  archipel- 
ago. It  is  situated  in  N  lat  5°  15',  and  E  long. 
120*  lO'.  It  is  36  m.  in  length.  The  other  islands 
are  of  various  size,  some  merely  rocks ;  and  all  have 
inhabitants,  though  bat  thinlv  peopled. 

TAWSTOCK,  a  parish  in  Devon,  2  m.  Sof  Barn- 
*ui-!e,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Taw.  Area  6.5S2 
acre*.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,348 ;  in  1851,  1,383. 

TAWTON  (Bishop's),  a  parish  in  Devon,  21  m. 
8  by  E  of  Barnstaple,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Taw. 
Area  4,263  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 2,004. 

TAWTON  (Noaru),  a  parish  in  Devonshire.  G£ 
m.  NE  of  Okehampton,  watered  bv  the  river  Taw. 
Area  5,8)4  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,906. 

TAWTON  (800TH),  a  parish  in  Devon,  3}  m. 
E  by  8  of  Okt  hampton,  on  the  river  Taw.  Area 
10^79  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,937 ;  in  1851,  2,758. 

TAWY,  a  river  of  Brecknockshire  and  Glamor- 
ranahire,  which  runs  into  the  Bristol  channel  at 
>i\  msea. 

TAXALL,  a  parish  in  the  co. -palatine  of  Chester, 
H  m.  NE  by  E  of  Macclesfield,  on  the  river Goyt,  and 
o  rushed  by  the  Cromford  railway.  Area  8,7 1 8  ac  res. 
Pop.  in  1851,  205v 

TAXAMALCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  60  m.  8  of 
Mexico. 

TAXA  M  A  RCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro  v. 
and  40  m.  E  of  Mechoacan. 

TAXIMAROA,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Mechoacan,  15  m.  S  of  Valladolid. 

TAY,  a  river  chiefly  of  Perthshire  and  partly  of 
Fife  and  Forfar,  the  largest  and  the  most  exqui- 
sitely scenic  of  all  the  Scottish  streams,  and  one 
which  poors  more  water  into  the  ocean  than  any 
-ther  river  of  Great  Britain.  The  Tay  of  common 
topography  is  the  southern  one  of  two  streams 
which  unite  7|  in.  above  Dunkcld,  and  includes  no 
more  of  even  that  stream  than  the  portion  below 
l>ch-Tay ;  while  the  Tay  of  correct  geography 
must  either  be  the  northern  one  of  the  two  great 
streams,  as  both  the  larger  and  the  longer,  or  must 
at  least  include  the  southern  stream  up  to  the  source 
of  its  remotest  head-water.  The  northern  stream 
has  three  successive  names,— the  Gauir,  the  Ran- 
noch,  and  the  Tununel;  and,  in  its  progress,  ex- 
pands itself  into  three  great  lakes,— Lvuocn,  Kan- 
jock,  and  Tcmmsx:  which  see.  It  rises  at  a  point 
a  oat  18  or  20  m.  NNW  of  the  source  of  the  Fillan, 
the  remotest  of  the  head-waters  which  find  their 
way  into  Loch-Tay;  and,  including  its  progress 
through  its  lakes,  but  excluding  its  sinuosities,  it 
performs  an  entire  separate  run  of  about  60  m.  The 
>«.  cithern  of  the  two  great  streams,  part  of  which  is 
as  the  popular  Tay,  performs,  from  its 


highest  source,  and  measured  in  straight  lines  snd 
through  lakes,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tummel,  a  run 
of  about  57  m.  Its  origin  is  on  the  side  of  Benloy,  7 
m.  NNW  of  the  head  of  Loch-Lomond.  It  expands 
itself  when  about  third  way  into  Loch-Dochart,  and 
bears  respectively  before  and  after  this  expansion, 
the  names  of  the  Fillan  and  the  Doc  hart.  From  the 
lower  end  of  Loch-Tay,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tummel,  is  a  distance  of  about  14  or  15  m.  From 
its  junction  with  the  Tummel  to  its  junction  with 
the  Earn,  where  it  begins  to  expand  into  an  estuary, 
it  achieves,  irrespective  of  sinuosities,  a  distance  of 
32  m.,  and  has  on  its  r.  bank  Little  Dunkeld,  Kin- 
eleven,  Anchtergaven,  Redgorton,  Perth,  and  Rhynd, 
— and,  on  its  1.  bank,  Logierait,  Dunkeld,  Caputh, 
Cargill,  8t  Martins,  Scone,  Kinnoul,  Kinfauns,  and 
8t.  Madoeg.  As  an  estuary,  it  extends  26  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Earn  to  Buddonness,  the  point 
where  it  becomes  quite  lost  in  the  German  ocean; 
has  for  16  m.  a  breadth  of  from  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  3  m.,  and  the  direction  of  NE  by  E ;  has, 
over  the  other  10  m.,  a  prolonged  contraction  of 
from  2  m.  to  less  than  1  m.  in  breadth,  and  then  an 
expansion,  down  to  St  Andrew's-bay,  of  9  or  10  m. 
in  breadth,  and,  in  both  placeB.  a  prevailing  east- 
erly direction.  Its  entire  length  oi  course,  jointly 
as  a  river,  and  as  an  estuary,  is  thus,  if  measured  in 
straight  lines  from  the  head  of  the  Gauir,  118  m. ; 
if  measured  in  the  same  way  from  the  head  of  the 
Fillan,  115  m. ;  and,  if  measured  along  its  channel 
from  either  of  the  remote  sources,  between  160  and 
200  m.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the  northern  great 
head-branch  are  the  Ericht  which  falls  into  Loch- 
Kan  noch,  the  Gary,  and  the  Tilt,  which  falls  into  the 
Tummel  a  little  below  Killiccrankie.  Those  of  the 
southern  great  head-branch  are  the  Lochy  and  the 
Lyon.  Tnose  of  the  united  stream  are  the  Bran, 
the  Isla,  the  Ericht,  the  Shochie,  the  Almond,  and 
the  Earn.  The  estuary  in  general  is  shallow,  and 
receives  such  an  amount  of  debris  from  the  steady 
and  large  current  of  the  river,  as  it  has  been  appre- 
hended, must  eventually  drive  shipping  from  Its  wa- 
ters. Though  it  cannot  compare  in  spacionsness 
and  some  other  properties  with  the  Forth,  it  is  at 
present  not  a  little  commodious,  and  all  tbe  wav 
from  Buddonness  to  past  the  mouth  of  the  Earn, 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuous  harbour.  Ves- 
sels of  500  tons  can  go  up  to  Newburgh ;  and  ves- 
sels drawing  9  ft.  of  water  can  go  up,  though  with 
difficulty,  and  in  critical  states  of  tide  and  freshet, 
to  Perth.  The  tide  from  the  ocean  flows  to  a  point 
about  1  m.  above  Perth,  and  rises  at  Perth  harbour 
to  a  height  of  10  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  extent  of  surface  drained  by  tbe  Tay  and  its 
tributaries  is  variously  computed  at  2,396,  and  2,750 
sq.  m. ;  that  of  the  Spey,  the  entirely  Scottish  river 
next  to  it  in  sise,  at  1,300  and  1.298*  sq.  m.  The 
geographic  positions  and  character  of  the  district, 
whence  most  of  the  waters  are  drawn,  being  in  the 
case  of  the  two  rivers  very  similar,  the  Tay  may 
bo  supposed  to  discharge  about  twice  as  much  wa- 
ter as  the  Spey.  Dr.  Anderson  determined  the 
quantity  of  water  which,  in  the  mean  state  of  the 
river,  flows  through  a  section  of  it  opposite  Perth, 
to  be  at  tbe  rate  of  3,640  cubio  ft.  per  second ;  but 
it  was  reduced,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1819, 
to  457  enhic  ft,  and  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of 
1 835,  to  a  still  smaller  volume.  Much  of  the  coun- 
try which  now  forms  the  sea-board  of  the  estuary, 
and  especially  the  whole  of  the  carse  of  Gowrie,  and 
the  lower  part  of  Strathtay,  exhibit  evidence  of  hav- 
ing, at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  lain  under  the 
sea.  and  been  gradually  raised  above  its  level  by  de- 
positions  from  the  Tay. 
TAY  (Wh),  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  in 
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Breadalbane,  Perthshire,  upwards  of  15  m.  in  length, 
and  averaging  from  15  to  100  fath.  in  depth.  The 
united  streams  of  the  Dochart  and  Lochy  pour 
their  waters  into  the  head  of  the  loch,  a  little  be- 
low the  village  of  Killin ;  while  the  noble  Tay  issues 
from  its  lower  end  at  Kenmore.  Ben-Lawers  rises 
from  the  N  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  height  of  4,015 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  the  E  end  of 
the  lake,  and  200  yds.  from  the  N  shore,  is  a  small 
island  of  a  circular  form,  about  400  yds.  in  circumf. 
containing  the  ruins  of  a  priory  erected  in  1 122.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  have  frequently,  without  any  ap- 
|  parent  cause,  undergone  singular  and  violent  agita- 
{  tions,  occasioned,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  some 
subterraneous  impulse. 

TAY  A,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  sit- 
uated off  the  E  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  S  lat  0°  48'. 

TA YABANNA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and 
62  m.  W8W  of  Parahiba,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Parahiba. 

TAYABO,  a  town  on  the  E  coast  of  the  island  of 
!      Celebes,  on  Gunong-Tellu  bay,  in  S  hit.  1°  If. 

TA-YAOU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
I     prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Tsoo-heung-fu,  in  N 
tat.  25°  46',  and  E  long.  101"  30'. 

TA-YAY,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Wu-cbang-fu,  in  N  lat 
i      30"  6',  and  E  long.  114°  57'. 

TA- YIH-HKEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sxe-chuen,  and  div.  of  Knng-cbu,  in  N 
lat.  80"  37',  and  E  long.  103"  33*. 

TAYLOR,  a  county  in  the  W  of  Iowa,  U.  8., 
drained  by  Modaway  and  La  Platte  rivers.  Area 
!     522  sq.  m.   Pop.  iu  1850,  204. — Also  a  co.  in  the 
central  part  of  Kentucky.   Area  208  sq.  m.  Pop. 
7,250.    Its  cap.  is  Campbellavillc.— Also  a  co.  in 
;     the  NW  of  Virginia,  watered  by  the  Monongahela, 
i      Area  214  m. 

TAYLOR'S  ISLES,  three  small  islands  on  the  E 
[     coast  of  New  Holland,  between  Thistle  island  and 
the  shore,  from  which  they  are  about  2  m.  distant. 

TAYLORSVILLE,  a  village  in  Spencer  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, U.  8.,  on  the  N  side  of  Salt  river,  20  m. 
WSW  of  Frankfort.— Also  a  village  in  Bucks  co.,  in 
Pennsylvania,  106m.  Eof  Harrisburg. — Also  the  cap. 
j     of  Hanover  co.,  in  Virginia,  20  m.  N  of  Richmond. 

TAYNUILT,  a  small  ill- built  village  In  Argyle- 
{  shire,  on  the  8  coast  of  Loch-Etive,  about  6  m.  from 
\  Bunawe. 

TAYOMAYO,  a  small  island  of  Spain,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  off  the  NE  coast  of  the  island  of 
Majorca. 

TAZE,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises 
;     from  two  lakes  in  the  N  part  of  the  gov.  of  Tobolsk, 
;      and  after  a  considerable  course  from  S  to  N,  falls 
into  the  Tazovskaia  gulf,  in  the  Frozen  ocean. 
TAZEWELL,  a  county  in  the  8W  part  of  Vir- 
;      ginia,  U.  8.    Area  1,056  sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1850, 
|     9,942.    Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on 
;     the  S  side  of  tno  N  fork  of  Cliesh  river. — Also  a  co., 
near  the  centre  of  Illinois,  U.  8.    Area  704  sq.  m. 
|     Pop.  in  1850,  12,052.    Its  cap.  is  Fremont. 

TAZOV8KAIA,  a  gulf  or  bay  in  the  Obskaia 
i  gulf,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Russian  govs,  of  Tobolsk 
t  and  Jeniseisk,  formed  by  the  waters  of  several  rivers 
;  of  Siberia,  and  joined  to  the  Obskaia  gulf.  It  is 
about  140  m.  in  length,  and  3  m.  in  breadth. 
TAZRI,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Laria- 
j     tan,  15  m.  NE  of  Tarem. 

TCHABLAR-8AGHI,  Chkbler-Saohi,  or  Cha- 
vovla  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  of  8ilistria,  16  m.  8  of  Alan- 
galia,  on  the  Black  sea,  in  N  lat.  43s  32'  33",  E 
Cmg.  28*  38'  37".  A  tower  of  pyramidal  form  used 
j     a*  a  light-house  formerly  existed*  here. 

\    


TCHACHNIKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Vitebsk,  district  and  15  m.  E  of  Novoi- 
Lepel. 

TCHAD.   See  Cbao  (Lam). 

TCHADYR,  Chadik  Daqh,  or  Palatb-Gora 
('  Tent  Mount'),  a  mountain  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  the  Taurida  district,  and  18  m.  BSE  of 
Simferopol,  and  20  m.  E  of  Bakchi -Serai,  between 
44°  46*  and  44*  4T  N  lat.,  and  between  84°  17'  and 
84°  18'  E  long.  It  has  an  alt.  of  5,135  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Crimea. 
It  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of  calcareous  rock, 
rising  precipitously,  especially  on  the  E  and  W,  and 
flattened  on  the  ton,  whence  in  clear  weather  nearly 
the  entire  peninsula  is  visible.  It  presents  numer- 
ous fissures,  some  of  which,  inaccessible  to  tbe 
sun's  rays,  are  filled  with  perpetual  snow.  Except 
hero  and  there,  a  few  alpine  plants,  and  the  base 
which  is  covered  with  fine  forests  of  beech,  it  is  al- 
most entirely  arid.  This  mountain  gives  rise  on  the 
E  and  N  to  several  of  the  bead-streams  of  the  Salghir ; 
on  the  W,  to  the  Kuise.  an  affluent  of  the  Alma ; 
and  on  the  8  to  the  Aluahta.  It  was  named  by  the 
Greeks,  Trajiezot. 

TCHADOBETZ,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  of  Jeniseisk,  which  runs  W,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  240  m.,  joins  the  Verkhniaia- 
Toungouska  on  the  r.  bank,  near  Tcliadol>sko. 

TCH  ADOBSKO,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  and  375  m.  ENE  of  Yeniseisk,  on 
the  Verkhniaia-Toungouska,  near  the  confluence  of 
tbe  Tehadobetz. 

TCHAD08Y,  a  town  of  Rubsia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  66  tn.  NNE  of  Vilkomir. 

TCHADRIN,  or  Yaokih,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, capital  of  a  district,  in  the  gov.  and  120  m.  W 
of  Kazan,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sura.  This  district 
is  in  the  E  part  of  the  gov.,  and  is  populous  and 
well-cultivated. 

TCHAGAINY,  or  Saoaikv,  a  town  of  Burnish, 
in  the  Mranma,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  Irawady,  op- 
posite Amarapura.  It  occupies  the  slope  of  several 
lulls,  and  contains  numerous  temples,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  adorned  with  spires  and  gilt 
domes,  presenting  from  a  distance  an  Imposing 
effect  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  affords 
very  different  impressions.  Tbe  bouses  are  built  of 
wood  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  fort,  formerly  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  defence  in  the  em- 
pire, is  now  in  ruins.  This  town  is  the  great  entre- 
pot for  the  cotton  trade  with  China.  In  its  vicinity 
are  quarries  of  fine  white  marble.  From  1760  to  the 
deAtn  of  Namdojy-Pra,  in  1764,  this  town  was  the 
capital  of  the  Bunnan  empire. 

TCHAGANI,  or  Gujcrkoi  (Caps),  a  headland  of 
the  Crimea,  8}  m.  E8E  of  Cape  Kazantep  or  Kettle, 
with  which  it  forms  the  entrance  to  a  bay  of  that 

TCHAGATAI.   See  Taktaby. 

TCHAGHIRKHAN,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Khodebendkiai,  12  m. 
NW  of  Brosissa,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ufer-su. 
It  has  four  thermal  baths. 

TCH  AGHOURI,  a  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  in  the 
prov.  of  liamian,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 

TCHAGLAIK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Humelia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Gallipoli,  17  m.  NE  of  Le 
Cavale,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Kara-su. 

TCHAGLA8A.   See  Thsianolodziak. 

TCHAGODA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Tver,  district  and  J8 
m.  E  of  Bejctzk ;  nins  W  through  the  N  part  of  the 
district  of  Kaschin ;  enters  the  gov.  of  Jaroalav ; 
turns  N,  and  joins  the  Mologa  on  the  r.  bank,  21 
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It  is  navigable 


o.  XW  of  the  town  of  that 
br  boats  of  shallow  draught. 

Tt'HAGRA,  a  river  of  Kuasia  in  Europe,  in  the 
m,  of  Saratov,  and  district  of  Khvalinsx,  which 
uu  its  soorc«  43  m.  SSW  of  Samara ;  runs  generally 
WSW,  partly  on  the  confines  of  the  gov.  of  Sim- 
kink;  and  after  a  sinuous  course  of  upwards  of  90 
a,  throws  itself  into  the  Volga  on  the  i.  bank,  6  m. 
SE  of  Khvalinsk.  It  flows  through  an  uninhabited 
tkoojrh  fertile  country. 

TCHAHAN-SOUBARKAN-KHOTON,  a  town  of 
Mongolia  Proper,  about  180  m.  NNE  of  Pe-king,  in 
t  ferule  valley,  to  the  N  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  to 
the  W  of  Lan-ho.  With  the  exception  of  the 
kawei  of  the  mandarins,  it  consists  of  miserable 
abias.  and  yet  in  its  vicinity  is  a  fine  palace  and 
aafnificent  park,  in  which  the  emperor  habitually 
totals  a  portion  of  the  summer.  This  town  is  con- 
nected by  a  fine  road  with  the  capital. 

TCHAHASU,  a  town  of  China,  in  Mandshuria, 
170  m.  NE  of  TsiUikar,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Amour. 

TCHAHDARRA,  a  vUlage  of  Htndostan,  in  the 
wot.  and  3  m.  N  of  Lahore,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
atrr.   It  contains  two  fine  mausoleums. 

TCHAIDAM,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  central 
pUtem  of  the  territory  of  the  Koko-Nor.  It  has  its 
wrces  in  the  Alak-Nor  and  Toson-Nor ;  runs  N  W ; 
rewires  the  Gedergun,  Oulan  ottssom,  Bouloungir; 
»od  after  a  course  of  about  240  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  Dabsoun-Nor,  a  lake  of  the  desert  which  has  no 
ostlet. 

TCHAI  KINO-KOEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
pror.  of  Sw-chuen,  100  m.  8W  of  Tching-le. 
TCHAINAT.  See  CuAniAT. 
TCHAINITZA,  Tchbhitza,  or  Cexixza,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Novi- 
Buar,  45  m.  8k.  of  Bosna-Serai,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
«  a  torrent,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  waters  passes 
under  the  single  arch  of  a  lofty  stone-bridge,  and 
tat  remainder  is  conducted  to  supply  power  to  the 
ouniactories  of  blankets  and  coarse  cloth  in  the 
nemity.  It  ban  a  castle,  rectangular  in  form,  with 
»  tower  at  each  angle,  in  which  the  pasha  of  Bosnia 
awe: -tin*  a  garrison,  and  a  portion  of  his  household. 

TCHAIRLI-DAGH,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in 
Asa.  in  Anatoli*,  in  the  sanj.  of  Kodja-Ui,  a  little 
to  the  8  of  the  gulf  of  Iamid,  and  to  the  NE  of  Lake 


TCHAISSI,  a  fortress  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  Min- 
gretia,  on  a  lofty  mountain,  12  m.  NE  of  Anakria. 

TCH AKA-  KHOTON,  a  town  of  Mongolia  Pro- 
per, in  N  lat.  43s  59\  E  long.  117*  54'. 

TCUAKHARS,  or  Tsakhara,  a  district  in  the  S 
put  of  Mongolia  Proper,  between  the  Nishan 
a:  in  tains  and  China,  comprising  a  tract  300  m.  in 
extent,  generally  mountainous,  and  watered  by 
wren!  small  rivers.  It  is  in  some  parts  capable  of 
ctutare,  and  affords  good  pasture.  It  is  inhabited 
kv  s  tribe  of  the  sahic  name.  They  are  divided  into 
etrbt  banners.  T.  signifies  in  the  Mongol  language 
i  border  town.  Under  the  Ming  dynasty  it  bore 
the  name  of  Taagan  or  Tcbagan.  The  Tchakars 
firmed  one  of  the  8  corps  of  the  Manohu  army, 
ky  wbotn  China  was  conquered  in  1644. 
TCHAKON-TOWN,  a  group  of  islands,  eight  in 
,  in  the  gulf  of  Kagh.tlien,  to  the  NEof  Mand- 
tbe  island  of  Saghalien  and  the  con- 
tinent. 

TCHAKTCHUR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
ti-  pwh.  and  120  tn.  NE  of  Diarbekir. 

TCH  A  LA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Georgia,  in  the  Kartalinia,  to  the  ESE  of  Gori. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walla.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  con- 
tent of  Sam  tavuai. 


TCIIALATDERE,  Salatdere,  or  Boxlu,  a  river 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Biga, 
which  has  its  source  in  Kax-dagh,  a  summit  of 
Mount  Ida;  runs  NNE;  receives  the  Ustvola on  the 
r. ;  and  after  a  total  course  of  48  m.,  throws  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Marmara.  This  river  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great 
over  the  Persians. 

TCH  ALBA  H,  Tchembache,  or  Tcuelbasi,  a  river 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  the  Caucasus. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  the  district  and  60  m.  NW  of 
Stavropol ;  runs  NW ;  enters  the  Cossack  territory ; 
turns  afterwards  W ;  forms  several  lakes,  amongst 
others  that  of  Hadkoi ;  and  after  a  course  of  up- 
wards of  150  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Beis- 
ongski,  in  the  sea  of  Axof. 

TCHALBUKHA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Irkutsk  and  district  of  Nertchinsk,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name. 

TCHALDIR,  or  Tchelder  -  Daoh,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  a  ramification  of  the 
Taurus  chain,  on  the  confines  of  the  pash.  of  Akal- 
cik  and  Erie  rum. 

TCH  A  LING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hn-nan,  dep.  and  105  m.  S8E  of 
Chan-sha-fu,  in  N  lat.  26°  53*  40",  E  long.  113°  23'. 

TCHALIT,  a  territory  and  tribe  of  Mongolia 
Proper.  The  tribe  forms  a  banner  of  the  r.  wing  of 
the  Kort-shin.— The  territory  is  120  m.  in  lengtb 
from  N  to  8,  and  18  m.  in  breadth. 

TCHALKHA,  a  district  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
drcaasia,  on  the  Shadghir.  The  sterility  of  the  soil 
occasioned  the  emigration  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  banks  of  the  Kumbalei,  the  capital 
of  which,  also  named  Tchalkha,  contains  about  200 
families. 

TCHALLITCHAKA,  a  lake  of  Little  Tibet,  near 
Roudok.    It  affords  borax. 

TCHALU,  a  village  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov.  of 
Thsang,  39  m.  NNW  of  Tissisudon,  between  two 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  Tibetians. 

TCHAM-HALEKA-TANDA,  a  fortress  of  Sind, 
district  of  Rona,  18  in.  NE  of  Hydra  bad.  It  has  a 
considerable  suburb. 

TCH  AN,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kiang- 
si,  which  flows  into  the  Kan-kiang,  on  the  1.  bank, 
after  an  easterly  course  of  120  m. 

V  TCH  AN  and  TCtlANG.  For  words  with  thaw  prtflses, 
see  Craw  and  Cbamo. 

TCH  A  RD  AH,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  sanj.  and 
56  m.  NW  of  Sophia,  near  the  Nissara. 

TCHARDAKLl,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Yekaterinoslav,  18  m.  N  of  Marionpol,  on  the 
river  Kaleti. 

TCHARTORI8K,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Volhynia,  36  m.  NNE  of  Lutsk,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  8tyr.    Pop.  1,600. 

TCHARYTCH,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
rises  in  the  Little  Altai;  runs  first  NW,  and  then 
NE;  and  joins  the  Obi,  on  the  1.  bank  at  Btjsk, 
after  a  winding  course  of  about  200  m. 

TCHAVDAR  (Cafe),  a  low  sandy  point  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  sea,  in  N  lat.  45°,  E  long.  35°  51'. 

TCHEBOKSAR1,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  74  m.  WNW  of  Kasan,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  5,000.  It  has  a  traffic  in  tallow,  wine, 
wax,  and  honey. 

TCHECKMEH,  or  Tehisme,  a  port  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  sanj.  of  Saghala,  42  m.  W  of  Smyr- 
na, in  N  lat.  38°  24',  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios. 
Pop.  5,000.  It  is  defended  by  a  large  citadel.  In 
its  neighbourhood  are  hot  springs.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cyuoi. 
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TCHE-KIANG.   See  Che-Kiaito. 

TCHELGA,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
Amhara,  18  m.  NW  of  Gondar. 

TCHELIABINSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Orenburg,  52  ra.  N  of  Troitskaia,  on  the 
Mijas.  It  is  fortified  with  a  wall  and  palisades,  and 
is  generally  garrisoned  by  a  few  Cossack  troops  and 
iiii^li  lx  i  rs 

TCI  I  E  M  BU  L.   See  Chumbui- 

TCHENAB.  8c«Chehab. 

TCHEPELOVO,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  the  sanj. 
and  18  m.  NNE  of  Joanina. 

TCHEPTZA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  on 
the  E  frontier  of  the  gov.  of  Viatka ;  Mows  N,  and 
WNW;  passes  Glazov;  and  joins  the  Viatka  on  the 
1.,  after  a  course  of  250  m. 

TCHERDIN,  a  town  of  Rnssia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Perm,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Kolva,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Vischera.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble antiquity. 

TCHEREMSHANE,  a  river  of  Rnssia,  which 
rises  about  30  m.  SW  of  Bugulma,  in  the  gov.  of 
Orenburg ;  flows  NW,  and  then  SW  ;  and  joins  the 
Volga,  on  the  1.  bank,  10  m.  88E  of  Singlei,  after 
a  course  of  150  m. 

TCHERKA8K.   See  Cherkask. 

TCHERKESSES.    See  Ciecabsia. 

TCHERNIGOV,  a  government  in  the  S  of  Rus- 
sia, lying  between  the  parallels  of  50°  20',  and  53° 
10'  N;  and  separated  on  the  W  bv  the  Dnieper  from 
the  govs,  of  Minsk  and  Kiev.  It  has  an  area  of 
48,379  as.  vcrsts,  with  a  pop.  in  1846  of  1,430,000. 
Its  principal  river  is  the  Desna.  Its  surface  is  level 
and  soil  fertile. — Its  cap.  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Desna,  80  m.  NNE  of  Kiev,  has  a  pop.  of  8.000. 

TCIIERNOILAR,  or  Tcherxoiarkk,  a  fortified 
town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Volga,  154  m.  NW  of  Astrakhan.  It 
conducts  an  important  traffic  in  cattle  and  fish. 

TCIIIKISLA,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
aani.  of  Konieh,  36  m.  8SW  of  Nigdeh,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Naziamvm. 

TCHILKA.   See  Cun.KA. 

TCHIMBUR8K  (Cape),  a  headland  on  the  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Azoff,  9J  m.  8  of  Cape  Otchakof. 
V  TCH  FN    For  word*  with  thli  prefix,  see  Cms  or  Cmso. 

TCHORLU,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  sanj.  and 
39  m.  SW  of  Viza,  near  the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  into  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
3  m.  E  of  Rodosto,  after  a  course  of  45  m.  Pop. 
4,000. 

TCHOUGOUEV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  27  m.  SE  of  Charkof,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Se- 
varnoi-Doneti.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  extensive  trade  in  tanned  sheep-skins  and  in 
leather. 

TC1IUI.   See  Chui. 

TCHUKTSHE3,  or  Tscmnrrscm,  •  peopU  of  AaiaUc  Rne- 
■U.  who,  according  to  W  ranged,  inhabit  the  NE  part  of  Alia, 
extending  from  Tschaun  bar  to  Behring  •  strait*  In  one  direc- 
tion, and  In  the  other  from  the  A  ivr.  and  the  upper  coun- 
try of  the  AnlaJ,  to  the  Polar  aea  Their  neighbour*  to  the  8 
are  the  Korakl.  and  to  the  W  the  Tachuwanxi  and  Jukahlrl  of 
the  AniuJ.  "  They  formerly  occupied  a  more  extensive  territory, 
before  the  Coasack*  from  the  Lena  eubdued  the  country  through 
which  the  Kolvma  flow*.  Though  ttill  In  great  meaaure  a  nomade 
race,  they  hare  lea*  of  the  characteristic*  which  usually  accom- 
pany »uch  a  mode  of  life,  than  the  wandering  Tunguai ;  Uiey  are 
les*  cheerful,  and  more  careful ;  they  lay  up  *tore*  for  the  future, 
and  In  general  do  not  remove  their  dwelling*  without  an  object, 
hot  onlv  when  It  become*  necessary  to  seek  fresh  pasture  for 
their  reindeer.  They  are  more  covetou*  and  more  saving  than 
belongs  to  the  character  of  genuine  nomade  race*.  Their  dress 
differ*  greatly  from  that  of  thcTangu*!.  which  I*  tight  and  close- 
fitting,  and  wcll-adapted  to  an  active  wandering  life,  wherea*  the 
clothing  of  the  Tschuktachl  is  large,  loose,  and  cumbrous  They 
'  long  wide  trousers  made  of  fur.  and  an  ample  kuclilanka 
"  all  the  T.  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  reindeer ;  but 
them  who  lost  their  herd*  by  rirknea*  or  other 


seal*,  and  walruses   The  walru*  i*  almost  a* 

tied,  a*  the  reindeer  I*  to  the  nomade  T. 
pon*  are  different  kind*  of  spear*,  and 
Iron  being  scarce,  they 
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TCHULIM,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Yuia,  to  the 
W  of  the  8a<raitsis  mountains.  It  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing, but  prevailingly  N  course  to  its  junction  with 
trie  Kemptchuga;  after  which  it  flows  WNW  to 
the  Obi,  which  it  joins  on  the  r.  bank,  100  m.  NNW 
of  Tomsk. 

TCHUMBUL.   See  Chumbul, 

TEA,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  tho  prov.  of  Vigo,  which 
has  its  source  on  the  S  side  of  Monte  Taro,  15  m. 
SE  of  Pontevedra;  runs  S;  receives  several  streams; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  27  m.,  joins  the  Minho 
on  the  r.  bank,  opposite  the  Portuguese  town  of 
Valencia. 

TEAKIKI,  or  Theaeiki,  a  river  which  has  its 
source  at  the  N  extremity  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
U.  S.,  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Michigan ; 
runs  WNW  through  the  country  of  the  Pottowato 
rivers;  enters  afterwards  into  tne  state  of  Illinois; 
bathes  the  counties  of  Clark  and  Edgar;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  105  m.,  joins  the  Plein  river  on  the 
1.  bank,  51  ni.  SW  of  Chicago,  to  form  the  Illinois. 

TEALBY,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  4  m.  ENE  of 
Market- Raisen.   Area  3,050  acres.    Pop.  862. 

TEALING,  a  parish  in  the  S  part  of  the  Sidlaw 
district  of  Forfarshire.  Area  4,300  imperial  acres. 
Its  kirktown  is  5f  ra.  N  of  Dundee.   Pop.  844. 

TEAN,  a  village  of  Staffordshire,  2  m.  8  of 
Cheadle.    Pop.  1,300. 

TEA  X  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Basili- 
cata,  district  and  23  m.  E  of  Lagonegro,  cant,  and 

4  m.  WNW  of  Chiaromonte,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Serapotamo.  Pup. 
1,200.    It  has  two  alms-houses  and  a  fort 

TEANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Terra-di-Lavoro,  district  and  20  m.  NW  of  Caserta, 
on  a  hill.  Pop.  6,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  designed 
by  Vaccaro,  and  erected  on  16  granite  columns,  five 
parish  churches,  two  of  which  are  collegiate,  five 
convents,  a  seminary,  an  alms-house,  and  the  ruina 
of  an  extensive  castle. 

TEATH.   See  Tkith. 

TEBA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39  m. 
NW  of  Malaga,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra-Camorra. 
Pop.  4,500.  It  has  an  ancient  Moorish  castle, 
which  was  rendered  defensible  by  the  French  in 
1810,  a  parish-church,  two  convents,  and  an  hospital. 
It  contains  some  Roman  antiquities.  Basket-ware 
is  its  chief  manufacture. 

TEBALEH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  180  m. 
SE  of  Mecca.  It  is  a  large  place,  and  is  defended 
by  a  castle,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  and  well  fortified, 

TEBAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m. 

5  of  Cuenca,  in  a  stony  but  fertile  locality,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Xucar.  Pop.  1,560.  Wine,  oil,  and 
saffron  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  environs. 

TEBBE8,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  of  a  district 
in  the  prov.  of  Kuhistan,  on  the  road  from  Herat  to 
Yezd,  285  m.  W8W  of  the  former.  Pop.  10,000. 
It  possesses,  from  its  situation,  an  active  tranait 


TEBELIIELT,  a  town  of  Marocco,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Sahara,  and  in  the  prov.  of  Tattle t,  to 
the  8W  of  the  lake  into  which  the  Ziz  discharges 
itself. 

TEBENI ATZKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Tobolsk  and  district  of  Kourgan,  17  m. 
SE  of  Rofailova,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tebeniak,  a 
small  affluent  of  tho  Tobol. 

TEBESSA,  a  town  of  Algeria,  72  m.  SE  of  Con- 
stantina.    Pop.  9,000. 
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TEB1QUARI0U  AZU,  a  rirer  of  Paraguay,  which 
descends  from  the  S  side  of  the  mountains  of  Vil- 
Uric*.  48  m.  ESE  of  the  town  of  that  name ;  runs 
lint  SSW,  then  W,  forming  numerous  sinuosities ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  225  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  Paraguay  on  the  I.  bank,  21m.  SSW  of  Agatape. 

TEBRIS.   See  Tausis. 

TEBUA,  or  Hood,  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific,  in 
the  Mindanao  archipelago,  in  8  lat  9°  26',  W  long. 
139'  52*.  It  is  small  and  inhospitable  looking,  but 
possesses  a  considerable  population.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Cook  in  1774. 

TEBUK,  a  Tillage  of  Arabia,  of  about  60  houses, 
oa  the  high  road  of  the  Syrian  pilgrims,  4  days  from 
Main,  and  the  like  distance  from  Muweilah.  The 
mrroanding  plain  is  one  of  the  most  insecure  parts 
of  the  Desert.    There  is  a  small  castle  here. 

TECALI,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and  18 
«.  HE  of  La  Puebla.    Pop.  1,000. 

TECAMACHALCO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
Mate  of  that  name.    Pop.  2,350. 

TECAPA,  a  rolcano  of  Guatemala,  in  the  state  of 
•v.  Salvador,  to  the  8E  of  the  volcano  of  Bastlan. 

TECH.  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  the 
cant,  and  8  m.  W  of  Prats-de-Mollo ;  runs  first  E, 
then  NE,  passing  Prats-de-Mollo  and  Aries ;  and 
a  little  to  the  N  of  Ceret,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
«m.,  throws  itadf  into  the  Mediterranean,  8  m. 
NE  of  Argeles. 

TECH  A.  Tioscha,  or  Tkje,  a  river  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  which  has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Nijnii- 
Sovirorod,  in  the  district  and  8  m.  SSW  of  Loukoi- 
isor;  waters  that  town  and  Ananias;  passes  a 
little  to  the  N  of  Ardatov;  enters  afterwards  into 
the  pov.  of  Vladimir;  and  after  a  total  course  in  a 
generally  WNW"  direction  of  about  126  m.,  joins  the 
Oka  on  the  r.  bank,  nearly  opposite  Murom. 

TECH  AD  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33 
a.  WNW  of  Toledo,  now  nearly  abandoned  from 
the  insalubrity  of  the  situation. 

TECHE  (Batoc),  a  river  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
U.  ft.,  forming  a  branch  of  Crocodile  Bayou,  from 
which  it  detaches  itself  on  the  r.,  in  the  co.  and  5 
a.  NE  of  Opelousa8.  It  runs  SE  through  the  par- 
ishes of  St.  Martin  and  St  Mary,  and  joins  the  A  t  - 
chafalavaon  the  r.  bank,  15  m.  above  the  embou- 
chure of  that  river  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  a 
»wy  tortuous  course  of  about  165  m.,  of  which  100 
are  navigable.  Martinsville,  New  Iberia,  and 
Franklin,  are  the  chief  places  on  its  banks. 

TECHE,  a  village  or  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
here,  cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  St.  Marcellin,  on  the  r. 
hank  of  the  Very.    Pop.  800. 

TECHEIN,  or  Tessas,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Bosnia,  in  the  aanj.  and  39  m.  NE  of 
Tra»nik.  on  a  mountain  torrent. 

TECHOU-LOUMBOU,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the 
prov.  of  Thaantr,  a  little  to  the  W  of  Jika-dxe,  and 
war  the  r.  bank;  of  the  Yarou-dzangbo-tchu,  in  N 
kt  tT  4'  20",  E  long.  84°  27'.  It  is  the  ordinary  re- 
"denee  of  the  Techoa-Lama,  and  is  in  reality  a  large 
axmaatery,  consisting  of  about  400  houses  inhabited 
hy  yttiongt  or  priests,  and  comprising  numerous 
tonples,  mausoleums,  the  pontifical  palace,  in  which 
>H  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers  attached  to 
Jke  court  reside,  and  the  interior  of  which  is  very 
An  extensive  exchange  trade  in  gold 
nain Lai ned  between  this  town  and 

TECKENDORF,  Tub,  or  Ttaka,  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  in  the  lower  circle  of  the  comitat  of 
KJaosenburg,  and  17  m.  8  of  Bistricz,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  6a  jo.   It  has  a  salt  lake. 

TECKLENBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  cap.  of  a 


circle  in  the  prov.  of  Westphalia,  regency  and  20  m. 
NNE  of  Munster,  in  the  midst  of  the  Teutoburger- 
wald.  Pop.  1,200.  It  has  a  poor's-house,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Coal  is  wrought  in  the  en- 
virons.— The  circle  comprises  an  area  of  99  sq.  m. 

TECLA  (Saxta),  a  town  of  the  republic  of 
Monte- Video,  in  the  Ban  da-Oriental,  129  m.  WNW 
of  Villa-Guarda,  on  the  confines  of  the  Brazilian 
prov.  of  Rio-Grande-do-Sul,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  Cochilla  -  Grande  -  de  -  los-Tapea,  and 
near  the  source  of  the  Rio-Negro. 

TECOANTEPEC.   See  Tkhdaktepw:. 

TECOLINE,  a  parish  in  Queen's  co.,  4*  m.  SSE 
of  Stradbally.    Area  1,022  acres.    Pop.  239. 

TEOOLOTL  A  N  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Xalisco,  75  m.  SW  of  Guadalajara. 

TECOMACHALCO,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  that  name,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  to  the  W  of  the  capital ;  runs  W ;  and 
after  a  short  course,  throws  itself  into  the  lakes  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico. 

TECSO,  Tacowa,  or  Tecssu,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  comitat  of  Mannaros,  15  m.  U.NW  of  Szigeth, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Theiss,  at  the  confluence  oi  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name. 

TECUMSEII,  a  township  in  the  co.  of  Lenawee, 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  S.,  38  m.  WNW  of 
Monroe,  on  the  r.  bank  of  Raisin  river.  Pop. 
2,600. 

TECUM8ETII,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  Simcoe  district,  intersected  by  the  Nottawasaga. 
Pop.  in  1842,  2,491. 

TEDAVNET,  a  parish  of  co.  Monaghan,  contain- 
ing the  villages  of  Bellanode  and  Scotstown.  Area 
26,502  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  11,352;  in  1841, 
11,645.  The  surface  descends  from  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Slievc-Beagh,  to  within  a  £  m.  of  the 
town  of  Monaghan.  The  western  and  northern  dis- 
tricts are,  to  a  large  extent,  identical  with  a  portion 
of  the  Slieve-Beagh  mountains ;  and  their  highest 
ground  has  an  alt.  of  1,254  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  chief  of  about  19  lakes  within  the  limits 
are  Loughs  Mcenish,  Mullaghmorc,  North  Mul- 
laghinshigo,  South  Mullaghinshigo,  Carrowhatta, 
Sheetrim,  Lamb,  and  Slack's-Grove. 

TEDBURN  (Saist  Mart),  a  parish  of  Devon,  5 
m.  SSW  of  Crediton.    Area  4,433  acres.    Pop.  861. 

TEDDINGTON,  a  parish  and  village  of  Middle- 
sex, 12  m.  WSW  of  London.  Area  of  p.  1,120  acres. 
Pop.  in  1841,  1,199;  in  1851,  1,146.  Wax-caudles 
are  largely  made  here. 

TEDELES  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Algiers,  in  the 
prov.  of  Constantino,  between  Rongia  and  Algiers, 
in  N  lat  36°  54'  30",  E  long.  4°  14". 

TEDIF,  or  TxoEr,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Syria,  in  the  pash.  and  21  m.  K  of  Aleppo.  It  has 
a  synagogue.  In  an  adjacent  mountain  are  several 
tombs  and  an  aqueduct  cut  in  the  rock. 

TEDLA.   See  Tadla. 

TEDLES.   See  Dellys. 

TEDMENT,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in  the  8  part  of 
Fezxan,  on  the  confines  of  the  Sahara.  Senna  is 
grown  in  great  quantities  in  the  environs. 

TEDNEST,  a  town  of  Marocco,  70  m.  WNW  of 
Marocco,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tensift.  Pop.  4,000, 
many  of  whom  are  Jews. 

TEDSI,  a  town  of  Marocco,  25  m.  ENE  of  Taro- 
dant,  in  N  lat  80°  15'.  Pop.  12,000.  Its  vicinity 
is  well  cultivated  and  productive. 

TEDSTONE  (Delambke),  a  parish  of  Hereford- 
shire,  4  m.  NE  of  Bromyard.  Area  1,677  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  193. 

TEDSTONE  (Wafer),  a  parish  of  Herefordshire, 
adjoining  above.  Area  683  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  69. 

TEDVAN,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
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pash.  and  90  m.  WNW  of  Van,  and  near  the  NW 
extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name. 

TEDZEN,  or  Tedjes,  a  river  which  haa  ita  source 
in  Persia,  in  Khoraasan,  to  the  NE  of  Meshed ; 
(lows  thence  into  Independent  Tartary,  where  it 
waters  the  SW  part  of  the  Kharism ;  and  after  a 
total  course  in  a  NW  direction  of  about  300  m., 
throws  itself  into  a  marshy  golf,  in  the  E  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Balkan,  a  branch  of  the  Caspian  sea. 

TEELIN,  a  small  estuarial  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  co.  Donegal.  It  opens  1}  in.  E  of  Carrigan-head, 
and  penetrates  the  land  about  If  m.  northward,  but 
has  a  very  inconsiderable  width,  and  is  properly  the 
estuary  of  a  rivulet  called  the  Glen  rivor. 

TEELIN-HEAD,  a  sublime  cape  in  the  p.  of 
Olencollumbkill,  co.  Donegal,  the  most  south-west- 
erlr  or  seaward  portion  of  the  series  of  magnificent 
rlirt's  which  commences  at  Carrigan-head. 

TEEN-TSIN,  or  Tiks-Siso,  a  city  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Pe-che-li,  at  the  junction  of  the  Impe- 
rial canal  and  the  Pei-ho,  60  m.  SE  of  Pekin.  It 
stretches  several  miles  along  the  Grand  canal,  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  active  internal  trade  in  salt.  This 
salt  is  formed  tin  vats  near  the  sea-shore,  and  is 
thence  transported  to  Taku,  where  it  is  kept  for 
some  time  piled  up  on  hillocks  of  sand.  It  is  Anally 
transported  to  Teen-tsin,  and  there  again  stored  for 
several  years  before  it  is  fit  for  sale. 

TEE8,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  pursues  a 
serpentine  course  along  the  S  margin  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  which  it  separates  from  Yorkshire 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  After  emerging  from 
Milbourn  forest,  this  fine  river  Bows  through  the 
romantic  vale  of  Teesdale,  where  it  receives  several 
tributary  streams,  and  after  passing  Barnard-castle, 
Sockburn,  and  Yarm,  falls  into  the  German  ocean 
near  Stockton.  It  is  tidal  to  Yarm,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  of  60  tons  burden  up  to  Stockton.  In  its 
approach  to  the  ocean  from  Portrack,  the  river  ex- 
pands into  a  large  bay,  about  3  m.  across,  which  is 
slightly  contracted  at  its  mouth  by  a  tongue  of  land 
called  Seaton-Snook,  from  which  a  bar  of  sand 
stretches  across  the  estuary  to  the  Cleveland  coast. 
The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  spring-tides,  is 
about  10  or  12  ft.  at  low  water,  and  from  26  to  28 
ft  at  high  water.  The  estuary  of  the  Tees  is  a 
place  of  great  safety  for  vessels  in  stormy  weather. 
The  principal  fishery  on  the  river  is  that  of  sal- 
mon. 

TEESTA,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  on  the  N 
flank  of  the  Himalaya,  near  the  great  peak  of 
Chumulari,  in  several  head-streams  which  unite 
under  the  parallel  of  27"  30',  and  in  E  long.  88°.  The 
united  stream  fiowB  S,  piercing  the  Himalaya,  and 
forming  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  terri- 
tories of  Butan  and  Sikkim,  and  finally  joins  the 
Ganges,  under  the  name  of  Atri,  about  40  m.  WNW 
of  Dacca,  after  a  total  course  of  360  in. 

TEFANE,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  sanj. 
of  Kutahivah,  30  m.  WNW  of  Estenas,  and  not  far 
from  the  I.  bank  of  the  Sultanimir-Shai. 

TEFFE,  or  Jefb,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  which  running  NNE,  joins  the  Amazon, 
on  the  r.  bank,  under  the  parallel  of  8°  30*.  after  a 
course  of  650  m.— The  district  which  lies  between 
this  river  and  the  Amazon,  and  is  Ixranded  by  the 
Coary  on  the  E,  is  fertile  in  rice,  sugar,  manioc, 
cacao,  and  honey. 

TEFFE,  a  village  of  Nubia,  on  the  W  bank  of 
the  Nile,  30  m.  SS\V  of  Assuan. 

TEFFONT  (Eikas),  a  parish  of  Wilts,  7  m.  W 
of  Wilton.    Area  742  acres.    Pop.  in  in  1861,  177. 

TEFFONT  (Maoxa),  a  parish  of  Wilts.  6  m.  E 
ofllindon.    Area  1,460  acres.    Pop.  in  1861,  281. 
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TEFLENAZ,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  paah.  and 
18  m.  SW  of  Aleppo. 

TEFLIS,  or  Ttrus,  fin  Georgian,  Thilib-Ka- 
lak Hi,  t.  e.  '  the  Town  of  Hot  watere'],  the  capital 
of  Russian  Georgia,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  on 
the  river  Kiu,  in  N  lat.  41°  41',  E  long.  44°  6C.  It 
is  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  and  a 
citadel ;  the  whole  of  which  are  encompassed  by  a 
wall  with  6  gates.  The  lower  town,  which  is  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  principal  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Armenians.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  upper  town,  in  which  are  the  official 
buildings  and  residences  of  the  Russian  part  of  the 
pop.,  presents  a  few  broad  streets  and  open  squares. 
This  town,  says  a  very  recent  visitor,  "  haa  a  pe- 
culiar aspect.  On  the  side  from  which  we  entered, 
tho  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Russians,  it  has  a  per- 
fectly European  look:  straight  streets,  rows  of 
modem  houses,  elegant  shops,  milliners,  apothe- 
caries, even  a  bookseller,  with  cafes,  public  build- 
ings, a  government  palace,  churches  with  cupolas 
and  towers,  the  various  Russian  military  uniforms 
with  French  paletots  and  frock-coats,  quite  trans- 
ported ub  back  to  Europe.  But  where  this  Euro- 
x»an  town  ends,  one  of  a  perfectly  Asiatic  character 
gins,  with  bazaars,  caravansaries,  and  long  streets, 
in  which  the  various  trades  are  carried  on  in  open 
shops.  In  one  part  is  soon  a  row  of  smithies,  the 
men 

of  the  crowds  of  passers-by.  Then  follows  another 
row  of  houses,  where  tailors  are  seated  at  work,  in 
precisely  the  same  fashion,  and  with  the  same  ges- 
ticulations and  agility,  as  with  ui.  After  these 
succeed  shoemakers,  furriers,  &c.  The  pop.  is  no 
varied  and  interesting;  here  Tartars,  in  the 
from  which  the  so-called  Polish  dresa  is 
evidently  derived ;  in  another  part  thin,  sunburnt 
Persians,  with  loose  (lowing  dresses;  Kurds,  with  a 
bold  and  enterprising  look  ;  Lesghis  and  Circassians, 
engaged  in  their  tmtlic  of  horses ;  lastly,  the  beauti- 
ful Georgian  women,  with  long  flowing  veils  and 
high-heeled  slippers;  nearly  all  the  population  dis- 
playing a  beauty  of  varied  character,  which  no 
other  country  can  exhibit, — an  effect  heightened  by 
the  parti -coloured,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  cos- 
tumes. In  no  place  are  both  the  contrasts  and  the 
connecting  links  between  Europe  and  Asia  found  in 
the  same  immediate  juxtaposition  as  in  Tiflis." 
This  city  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  baths, 
which  are  situated  at  one  extremity  of  tho  bazaar. 
At  this  point,  a  small  bridge  is  thrown  over  a  deep 
ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a  mountain- 
stream,  which,  pure  and  cold  at  its  fountain-head, 
mingles  here  with  the  hot  springs  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  adjacent  heights,  and  becomes  warm. 
Over  this  steaming  flood  the  public  baths  are 
erected,  which  form  not  only  a  resource  in  sickness 
to  the  natives,  but  are  the  daily  resort  of  both  sexes 
as  places  of  luxury  and  amusement.  On  one  side 
of  the  bridge  stand  those  appropriated  to  the  men ; 
and  on  the  other,  immediately  below  the  gloomy 
walls  of  the  citadel,  the  range  intended  for  the  wo- 
men. The  water  which  supplies  these  distinct 
bath-houses  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Its  heat  ranges  from  16'  to  36°  of  Reaumur  in  the 
several  basons.  At  the  source  of  the  hot  stream  it 
is  about  42°.  The  basons  arc  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock ;  and  these  are  divided  under  one  immense 
vaulted  roof,  into  different  apartment*,  whence  the 
day-light  is  excluded,  and  which  are  merely  rescued 
from  total  darkness  by  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a 
few  twinkling  lamps  struggling  with  the  vapours 
from  the  stream.  The  citadel  is  situated  on  the 
of  a  high  promontory,  which  forms  tho  tcr- 
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in i nation  of  the  mountain  that  overshadows  the 
town  on  iu  8W  side.  There  are  several  fine 
churches  of  different  Christian  persuasions,  in  T. ; 
that  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mode 
ot*  worship  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  the  cathe- 
dral of  Holy  Sion,  the  great  Armenian  church,  is 
more  extensive,  but  does  not  equal  its  rival  in  rich- 
Dens  and  grace  of  architecture. — The  government 
of  Tcflis,  under  the  Russian  administrative  arrange- 
organised  in  1846,  is  bounded  on  the  N  by 
;  on  the  NE  by  Derbend ;  on  the  E  by 
u ;  on  the  8  by  the  Araxes,  forming  the 
boundary  with  Persia ;  on  the  SW  and  W  by  Asiatic 
Turkey;  and  on  the  NW  by  Kutais;  and  embraces 
the  circles  of  Elisabctpol,  Erwan,  Nakshivan,  Alex- 
andropol,  8ikna*h,  Telav,  Gori,  and  Tcflis. 

TEGERNSEE,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  ci  - 
de  of  Upper  Bavaria.  7  m.  8W  of  Miesbach,  finely 
situated  on  the  E  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
•t  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  Achen.  It  formerly  possessed  a  rich  and 
ancient  abbey,  which  was  secularised  in  1802,  and 
converted  into  a  hunting  lodge.  The  town  con- 
tains about  80  houses.  8urrounding  it  are  exten- 
sive forests,  and  the  adjacent  mountains  abound 
with  game.  They  contain  also  beds  of  bituminous 
lime  and  quarries  of  fine  marble. — The  lake  of  T.  is 
6  ni.  long,  and  about  U  m  m  breadth.  The  Mang- 
fall.  an  affluent  of  the  Inn,  issues  from  its  NE  ex- 
tremity. 

TEuHERY,  or  Toohara,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in 
Fezxan,  45  m.  8  of  Gatrone,  on  the  road  from  Mur 
ink  to  Kuka,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  lake.  It 
has  a  castle,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall, 
the  interior  of  which  is  pierced  with  loop-holes,  and 
within  the  town  are  wells  of  good  water.  The  en- 
virons produce  excellent  dates.  The  situation  of  T. 
is  extremely  pleasant,  and  the  adjacent  salt  lakes 
abound  in  wild  ducks  and  geese.  The  inhabitants 
are  black,  bat  differ  in  features  from  the  Negroes. 

I  KG  LA,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  E  part  of 
Xigritia,  to  the  8  of  Kordofan.    It  runs  from  E  to  W. 

TEGLAS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Zabolcs.  near  Hedhuz.    Pop.  1,500. 

TEGXA,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Tirino,  district  of  Locarno.    Pop.  240. 

TEGRA,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lot,  cant-  and  3  m.  NE  of  (iramat,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.    Pop.  900. 

TEG  U  ANTE  PEC.    See  TstrcAirrerBc. 

TEGUAYO,  a  lake  in  the  N  part  of  Mexico,  to 
the  SSW  of  I*ke  Timpanogos,  in  N  lat.  39".  It 
receives  the  Rio  San  Buenaventura,  on  the  NE,  and 
oo  the  E  the  Rio  Salado. 

TEGUCIGALPA,  a  town  of  Hondnras,  60  m.  E8E 
of  tomayagua.  This  town,  which  is  one  of  the 
mn«t  nourishing  in  the  state,  contains  a  finechnrch, 
two  convents,  and  barracks,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  climate  of  the  locality 
a  mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil  productive. 

TEGUISE,  a  town  of  the  Canary  islands,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  island  of  Lance  rote,  situated  near  its 
centre,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  summit 
of  which  is  surmounted  by  the  castle  of  Santa- Bar- 
f  hara.  Pop.  2,800.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  large  pond, 
named  Ma  ret  a.  which  in  winter  forms  a  general 
reservoir  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
church  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Canaries.  The 
palace  of  the  ancient  marquisate  is  now  in  ruins. 

TEHALLON,  or  Tehollakd,  a  parish  in  co. 
Monaghan,  2J  m.  NE  by  E  of  Monaghan.  Area 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  4,846;  in  1841,  4,630. 

TEHAMA,  a  flat  tract  of  land,  extending  with 
irregular  breadth  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  in 
Arabia,  for  the  distance  of  about  600  m.  between  16° 


and  20°  N  lat  It  is  generally  desert  and  liarrcn, 
and  its  coast  is  lined  with  coral  reefs. 

TEHERAN,  a  city  of  Persia,  the  present  capital  of 
the  kingdom  and  of  the  beglerbeglik  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  prov.  of  Irak-Ajemi,  215  m.  NN  W  of  Is- 
pahan, and  1,350  ESE  of  Constantinople,  in  N  bit. 
35°  41'  50*,  and  E  long.  51°  21'.  It  lies  in  a  sandy 
plain  possessing  little  fertility,  and  exposed  in  sum- 
mer to  intense  heat ;  bounded  on  the  N  and  E  by  the 
Elburs  mountains,  and  by  the  peak  of  Demavend; 
and  on  the  W  by  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain. 
Its  outline  is  an  oblong  square,  about  4  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, and  it  is  enclosed  by  thick  walls,  flanked  with 
towers  and  preceded  by  a  ditch.  The  gates,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  number,  are  ornamented 
with  figures  of  tigers  and  other  animals.  Within 
the  walls  are  numerous  gardens  and  vacant  spaces, 
snd  the  general  aspect  of  the  houses,  baxaars,  king's 
palace,  and  other  edifices  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
town  of  modern  erection.  The  royal  palace,  situated 
in  the  N  part  of  the  town,  occupies  upwards  of  a 
fourth  part  of  its  entire  extent  It  is  square  in 
form,  is  well  -  fortified,  and  possesses  gardens  of 
great  extent  and  beauty.  In  one  of  the  latter  is  the 
seraglio,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and  defended  by 
a  guard.  The  dome  of  one  of  the  mosques  is  co- 
vered with  plates  of  gold.  The  distance  of  T.  from 
the  great  commercial  routes,  limits  its  trade  to  arti- 
cles of  local  consumption.  In  winter  the  pop.  fluc- 
tuates from  50,000  to  60,000.  In  summer  upwards 
of  7-lOths  of  the  inhabitants,  inclusive  of  the  mon- 
arch, quit  the  town  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  and 
encamp  in  the  plains  of  Sultanich.  On  an  adjacent 
hill,  are  a  palace  and  magnificent  gardens  belong- 
ing to  the  king.  This  town  under  the  Sophis  was 
not  a  place  of  any  importance.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Afghans  after  the  battle  of  Salman-abad,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  them.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Kerim- 
Khan,  and  has  been  frequently  fortified  and  embel- 
lished by  his  successors.  Early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury it  was  constituted  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Tehran,  says  Southgatc,  "  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  very  little  importance  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  cent,  when  Agha  Mohammed  Shah,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  removed  the  seat  of 
government  thither,  from  Isfahan,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  his  own  tribe,  the  Kujars  of  Mczanderan,  on 
them  he  chiefly  depended  for  the  support  of  his 
throne :  before  this  the  town  seems  to  have  been 
little  known.  In  the  days  of  the  old  travellers  it 
was  a  village,  and  the  great  route  to  the  south  did 
not  pass  through  it.  It  had,  from  the  first  no  local 
advantages,  aside  from  its  proximity  to  Mcxanderan, 
for  which  it  could  have  been  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
royalty,  and  now,  after  fifty  years,  it  has  hardly  any 
other  recommendation.  The  place  presents,  in  out- 
ward appearance,  none  of  the  features  of  a  royal  city. 
Its  bazaars  arc  extensive,  and  arc  roofed  with  tile, 
so  as  to  present  a  succession  of  small  domes  ;  they 
arc  filthy,  however,  and  less  attractive  in  every  re- 
spect than  those  of  Tebriz ;  they  are  thronged  with 
beasts  as  well  as  men,  which  makes  a  walk  through 
them  no  easy  nor  pleasant  matter.  The  streets  are 
peculiarly  bad,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  pave- 
ments, narrow,  irregular,  encumbered  with  filth, 
and  full  of  dangerous  holes.  The  houses  are  extra- 
ordinarily mean,  even  for  an  Eastern  town ;  and  un- 
sightly ruins,  covering,  in  some  instances,  extensive 
areas,  frequently  meet  the  eye.  There  are  no  mag- 
nificent structures  or  outward  marks  of  grandeur  to 
affect  the  general  meanness  of  its  appearance.  The 
palace  of  the  Russian  minister  is  an  extensive  range 
of  very  plain  buildings.  The  British  residency, 
though  unfavourably  situated  in  a  low  position  near 
the  southern  wall,  is  a  neat  edifice,  with  an  open 
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piazza,  and  a  range  of  columns  in  front.  It  has  also 
pleasant  gardens,  with  paved  walks,  both  in  front 
and  rear,  which  makes  it  altogether  a  delightful 
spot.  Bat  the  chief  attraction  is  4  the  Ark,'  or  royal 
residence.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  build- 
ings, courts,  and  gardens,  covering  a  large  area,  and 
enclosed  within  a  high  wall,  which  separates  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  city.  Just  without  the  wall, 
on  the  side  where  I  entered,  is  a  public  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  cannon,  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  now  converted  into 
the  more  pacific  and  sacred  use  of  a  sanctuary  for 
Criminals :  whoever  takes  refuge  beneath  it  is  safe." 

TEHINTCHIEW.  a  river  of  Asia,  which  rises  on 
the  8  frontiers  of  Tibet ;  flows  S,  passing  Tassisu- 
den;  and  joins  the  Brahmaputra,  after  a  coarse  of 
about  150  m. 

TEH  RUT,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Her- 
man, 54  m.  NW  of  Banim,  on  the  Uchku,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  richly  cultivated  locality. 

TEHUACAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and 
69  m.  BE  of  La  Puebla,  on  the  road  from  that  town 
to  Oaxaca,  in  a  rich  plain.  Pop.  200.  It  has  three 
convents,  and  an  hospital,  and  some  well-built 
honses,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  floor. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  venerated  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  Aztecs. 

TEHUANTEPEC,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  158  m.  ESE  of  Oaxaca,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  11m.  above  its  mouth.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of 
salt,  and  of  coarse  cottons.  The  pop.  has  recently 
been  estimated  at  14,000.  mostly  Indians,  some 
half-breeds,  and  a  few  Castilians.  It  has  1 6  churches, 
and  a  college  was  established  here  in  1850.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  leather,  cotton  cloths,  silk 
sashes,  shoes,  hats,  mats,  silverware,  saddlery,  pot- 
tery, and  soap. 

TEHUANTEPEC  (Isthmus  or),  that  portion  of 
Mexican  territory,  comprising  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  which  lies 
between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
where  the  two  seas  approach  nearest  to  each  other. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Coatxacoalcos,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  gulf,  in  N  lat.  18*  8*  20",  and 
W  long.  94°  32'  50",  to  the  harbour  of  Ventosa,  on 
the  Pacific,  in  N  lat.  16"  11'  45",  W  long.  95°  15' 
40",  the  direct  distance  is  1434  m.  The  coast-lines 
on  either  side  hove  a  general  direction  nearly  E  and 
W.  A  belt  of  levol  country,  of  some  40  or  50  m. 
in  breadth,  lies  contiguous  to  the  gulf  coast.  The 
chain  of  the  Cordilleras  traverses  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  isthmus,  but  here  exhibits  a  sudden  de- 
pression or  breach  of  continuity,  nearly  at  a  point 
directly  in  the  line  of  shortest  communication  be- 
tween the  two  oceans.  The  plains  on  the  Pacific 
side  average  about  20  m.  in  breadth,  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  and  have  a  slope 
varying  from  10  to  15  ft.  in  the  mile.  The  princi- 
pal river  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus,  is  the 
Coatzacoalcos,  which  rises  in  the  sierra  to  the  E  of 
Santa- Maria-Chitnalapa.  and  has  a  general  direction 
of  NNE  and  SSW.  Its  mouth  has  a  width  of  850 
ft.,  and  a  depth  of  1 3  ft. ;  and  at  7  m.  from  the  gulf, 
a  depth  of  40  ft  The  Chicapa  and  the  Tehuantepec 
are  the  principal  rivers  on  the  Pacific  side.  In  the 
rainy  season  the  latter  river  has  a  depth  of  12  ft.  In 
March  1853,  a  convention  was  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  to  facilitate  the  construction  and  insure 
the  maintenance  of  a  transit  way  across  this  isthmus. 
The  importance  of  such  a  work  is  second  only  to 
that  noticed  under  the  head  MioinsL  (Gin.»  or  8a  k), 
of  funning  a  ship-canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
IWieu,  of  which  it  is  a  rival.    The  latter  scheme, 


though  by  far  the  more  important  to  the  mercantile 
interests  and  general  progress  of  the  world,  is  just 
now  in  abeyance,  and  its  necessity  promises  to  be 
superseded  by  the  former.  The  plan  proposed  by 
Dr.  Cullen  and  Mr.  Gisborne,  of  making  a  ship- 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  is  a  project  of 
surpassing  promise  to  the  commerce  of  the  world; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  capital 
required  to  carry  it  into  execution,  its  projectors  are 
not  likely  to  bring  it  speedily  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  other  undertaking,  therefore,  that  of  forming 
both  a  plank  road  and  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus 
of  T.,  becomes  of  more  importance  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  and  other  countries  than  it  at  one 
time  appeared  prolwble  would  be  the  case.  It  ap- 
pears that  after  much  loss  of  time  in  negotiation, 
legislation,  and  arbitration,  all  obstacles  to  the 
opening  of  this  route  have  at  length  been  removed. 
The  treaty  between  the  American  and  Mexican 
government  contains,  among  other  stipulations,  the 
following  articles : 

Art  1st.  The  United  Mexican  State*  solemnly  engage  that 
the  loter-oceanlc  transit  -  way  scros*  that  part  of  It*  territory 
which  U  denominated  the  Isthmus  et  Ti-huuntcpvc  shall  be  open 
ami  free  for  ail  the  nation*  of  the  globe. 

Art.  2d.  and  3d.  The  United  State*  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  State*  engage  to  protect  the  person*  engaged  and  pro- 
perty employed  in  the  construction  of  the  said  work,  from  the 
commencement  thereof  to  ita  completion  against  all  confiscation. 
Munition  or  violence  of  whatsoever  nature.  The  contracting 
parties  further  engage  to  extend  their  protection  to  the  transit- 
way  when  completed,  daring  the  continuance  of  the  contract, 
and  also  that  they  wilt  guarantee  the  neutrality  thereof,  so  that 
the  conveyance  of  person*  and  property  thereon  shall  at  all  lime* 
be  uninterrupted,  and  the  capital  Invested  therein  entirely  secure. 
Neither  passports  nor  letter*  of  security  will  be  required  of  per- 
sons crossing  the  Uthmu*.  and  not  remaining  In  the  country. 

Art  6th.  No  interest  In  the  *aid  transit- way.  nor  In  the  pro- 
oseds  thereof,  shall  be  sold,  or  otherwise  transferred  to  any  fur- 
eign  government,  corporation  or  body  politic,  nor  shall  it*  bene- 
fits l>e  extended  to  any  other  nation,  or  to  its  cltisens  or  ■object a, 
an  any  terms  more  favourable  than  lhom>  accorded  to  the  United 
Slates  and  Its  clliaena 

Art.  8th.  Armed  forces  not  being  permitted  to  pass  over  the 
said  transit- way,  without  the  express  authorisation  of  the  Mexi- 
can government.  It  to  agreed  that  the  said  government  shaU 
either  give  this  permission  directly  Itself,  or  will  empower  In  pro- 
per form  the  chief  military  officer  of  the  isthmus,  or  his  substi- 
tute, to  permit  the  pasture  over  the  ssid  transit-  way  of  Uie  troop* 
which  the  United  State*  may  And  It  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  transmit  from  one  part  of  Ita  territory  to  another  lying  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  cot 
with  no  impediment 


A  contract  has  been  signed  between  the 
tepee  railroad  company  and  Messrs.  Sykes  and  Co., 
of  England,  for  the  construction  of  a  plank  road  and 
a  railway  across  the  isthmus.  The  former  is  to  be- 
gin at  Suchil,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Coat- 
sacoalcos,  and  terminate  at  Ventosa  bay,  on  the 
Pacific — a  distance  of  96  m. — and  is  to  be  completed 
in  November  1855.  The  railway  is  to  begin  at 
Minatilla,  only  20  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coatxa- 
coalcos, and  terminates  also  at  Ventosa  bav.  It  is 
to  be  completed  within  fonr  years,  and  will  be  166 
m.  in  length.  This  will  be  the  shortest  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  •Francisco.  From  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Panama  route,  the 
distance  is  4,992  m.;  via  Nicaragua,  4,531  m.;  via 
Tchuantepoc,  8,804  m.  From  England  to  San 
Francisco,  via  Panama,  the  distance  is  7,502  m.; 
via  Nicaragua,  7,041,  and  via  Tehuantepec,  6,67 1  m. 
The  distance  from  New  York  to  San-Francisco,  is 
via  Tehuantepec,  1,100  m.  nearer  than  Panama, 
and  727  m.  nearer  than  Nicaragua.  The  distance 
from  England  to  San-Francisco,  via  Tehuantepec, 
is  831  m.  less  than  by  Panama,  and  370  m.  less  tiinn 
by  Nicaragua.  New  Orleans  is  more  favourably 
located  in  relation  to  this  route  than  any  port  of 
England,  or  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the  distance 
saved.  From  New  Orleans  to  San -Francisco,  ria 
Tehuantepec,  the  distance  is  1,801  m.  less  Usui  by 
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Panama,  and  1,063  m.  leu  than  by  Nicaragua. 
The  geographical  position  of  New  Orleans  is, 
therefore,  not  only  more  favourable  as  regards 
total  distance,  bat  an  regards  distance  saved. 
Whilst  the  Panama  route  will  monopolise  the  trade 
snd  traffic  of  the  Sonth  Pacific,  the  Tebuantepec 
route  will  probably  command  almost  the  entire  tra- 
vel and  traffic  of  California  and  the  North  Pacific. 
**  Xobody  doubts  that  we  shall  soon  see  steamers 
crow  from  the  \V  coasts  of  the  British  islands 
to  Halifax  in  less  tlian  a  week.  The  Grand  Trunk 
railway  from  that  city  to  Detroit  on  Lake  Michigan 
—1. 100  m.— is  under  contract  with  Jackson,  Peto, 
Braasey  and  Betta,  of  European  renown,  and 
£11.000,000  cash  capital  under  British  management 
insure  the  vigorous  prosecution  and  early  comple- 
tion of  this  stupendous  work.  This  ro.ia  connects 
the  N  and  8  shores  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  at 
Montreal,  by  a  tubular  bridge  upwards  of  2  m.  in 


leisrth,  now  constructing  under  the  superintendence 
of  Robert  Stephenson.  From  Detroit— the  terminus 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  through  Canada — the 
great  railroad  line  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  will  be 
•bortlv  completed,  much  of  it  being  already  made. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
English  traveller  will  find  himself  on  the  Pacific 
K'ie  of  the  Tebnantepec  isthmus,  steaming  towards 
Australia,  in  12  days  from  England,  having  tra- 
versed the  Atlantic,  the  British  American  provinces, 
tV  heart  of  the  American  continent  through  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Te- 
htuntepec  isthmus,  where  he  looks  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  ha«  passed  the  last  obstacle  which  sepa- 
rated him  from  a  vast  and  golden  hemisphere  which 
I  his  country  owns  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
This  sounds  like  fiction,  and  seems  like  a  Utopian 
dream;  but  within  five  years  it  will  have  grown  as 
Cuniliar  to  us  as  the  nursery  tales  of  good  King 
Alfred,  and  not  half  so  romantic." 
TEHUEL8.  ft  tribe  or  Indians,  who  InhaMt  the  <)l«rict  of 

**v?b?o(X?nli  .fatore.'bnt'to  bamlld*  attd'pftSftc  uTdlapo* 

TEHUILOTEPEC,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  and  60  ra.  6  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  on 
the  road  thence  to  Acapulco. 
TEICHEI*,  a  town  or  the  principality  of  Schwarx- 
;    barg-Rudolstadt,  bail,  and  6  m.  NNW  of  Kudol- 
1    stadt,  in  a  fine  valley.    Pop.  400. 

TE1CHMANSDORF,  a  village  of  the  principality 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  4  ro.  Eof  Stadt- Um.  It 
has  a  fortress. 

TEIFY,  or  Tivr,  a  river,  which,  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Cardiganshire,  separates  it  from 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Pembroke.  After 
Sowing  8  to  Tregaron,  it  enters  the  plain  in  which 
LLnbedr  is  situated,  and,  as  it  approaches  New- 
eartle-in-Emlyn,  gradually  confines  itself  within 
cteep  batik  a  fringed  with  wood.  Soon  afterwards 
it  becomes  suddenly  ingulfed  within  two  piles  of 
high  rocks,  from  which  it  acquires  the  rapidity  of  a 
cataract.  Augmented  by  the  tide,  it  proceeds  in  a 
bmrid  majestic  stream,  winding  between  the  bases 
of  two  lofty  ridges,  on  one  of  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  CSlgerran-castle,  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  below 
Cardigan.    It  is  navigable  to  Newcastle- in-Emlyn. 

TEI  GUSH  I  NOD,  a  parish,  3£  m.  N  by  E  of 
R.llymnhon,  co.  Longford,  I^einster.  Area  2,713 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  2,653;  in  1841,  2,533. 

TKIGNGRACE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  12$  m.  8  by 
W  of  Exeter.   Area  1.329  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  187. 

TEIGNMOUTH  (East),  a  parish  in  Devon,  12$ 
m.  8  by  E  of  Exeter.  Area  745  acreB.  The  town  huu> 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  is  much 
frequented  in  the  bathing  season.    Pop.  1,760. 


TEIGNMOUTH  ( West),  a  parish,  sea-port,  and 
market-town,  in  Exminster  hund.,  Devon,  12  m.  8 
by  E  of  Exeter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  se- 
parated from  East  T.  by  a  small  rivulet,  called  the 
Tame.  Area  of  p.,  493  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,528; 
in  1831,2.878:  in  1851,  3,389.— The  town,  though 
irregularly  built,  contains  many  good  houses.  With 
its  quay  and  dock-yard,  it  stands  on  a  curve  formed 
by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  river.  The  harbour 
is  safe  and  capacious,  and  a  new  wharf  has  been 
erected.  Vessels  belonging  to  this  port  are  cngagad 
in  the  Newfoundland  trade.  The  chief  imports  are 
coal  and  culm;  the  exports,  granite  and  potters' 
clay.  Of  the  latter  many  thousand  tons  are  an- 
nually shipped  to  the  Staffordshire  and  other  potter- 
ies. A  bridge,  constructed  over  the  Teign,  here, 
and  opened  in  1827,  consists  of  34  arches,  and  a 
swing  bridge,  which  opens  in  two  parts,  so  that  ves- 
sels of  4tW  tons  may  pass. 

TEIGNTON  (Bishop's),  a  parish  in  Devon,  4  m. 
ENE  of  Newton- Bushel.  Area  4,748  acre*.  Pop. 
in  1851.  1,119. 

TEIGNTON-DREWS,  a  parish  in  Devon,  8$  m. 
SW  of  Crediton.    Area  6,937  acres.    Pop.  1.232. 

TEIL  (Le),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ardeche,  cant,  and  5  m.  N  of  Viviers.  on  tnc  r. 
bank  of  the  Rhone.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,397.  It  has 
manufactories  of  silk  fabrics,  and  several  tile  and 
brick-kilns. — Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  cant,  and  2  m.  WNW  of  Rctiers,  in  a 
mountainous  and  marshy  locality.  Pop.  1 ,400.  It 
has  a  ferruginous  spring.    See  also  Tmei.  (Le). 

TEILLE'.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep  of  the 
Loire  Itifericnre,  cant,  and  5  m.  8 of  Riaille,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Havre.  Pop.  1,200. — Also  a  village  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  cant,  and  2  m.  W  of  Ballon, 
near  the  1.  hank  of  the  Sarthe.    Pop.  1 .020. 

TE1LLET,  or  Teui.et.  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Tarn,  cant,  and  8  in.  SW  of  Alban. 
Pop.  230. 

TEILLEUL  (Le),  a  canton,  commune,  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Manchc,  and  arrond.  of 
Mort.tin.  The  cant,  comprises  8  com.  Pop.  in 
1831 .  8,063 ;  in  1846,  8,350.  The  town  is  8  m.  8SE 
of  Mortain,  in  a  marshy  plain.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,566. 

TEILLOU,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Deux-Sevres,  cant,  and  5  m.  NW  of  Chef-Boutonne, 
on  a  hill  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sompt,  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Boutonne.  Pop.  536.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  and  sheep,  and  rears  large 
numbers  of  goats. 

TEINITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  and  26  m.  8K  of  Beraun,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Saznwa.    It  has  a  manufactory  of  stone  vases. 

TEINITZ,  or  Tyxetx,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  and  36  m.  6E  of  Brnnn,  on  tbe 
r.  bank  of  the  March.    Pop.  575. 

TEINITZ  (Bischof),  or  Horksow  Tf.vh,  a  town 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  18  m.  NW  of  Klattau. 
Pop.  2,403.  It  has  a  fine  castle  and  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  prince  of  Trantmansdorf. 

TEINITZ,  (Elbe),  or  TmNirij-NAn-LABE™,  a 
town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Chrudim,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Elbe.    Pop.  1,830. 

TEINITZ.  (Hrochow),  or  Hrochowa-Tkoxice. 
a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  4  m.  E  of 
Chrudim.    Pop.  964. 

TEIONE8  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Tripoli,  on  the 
coast  of  Barca,  to  the  SW  of  Benghaxy,  in  N  laL 
31°  50'  30".  and  E  long.  19°  52'  20". 

TEISBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  13  m.  WSW 
of  Landan,  on  the  r.  1  ank  of  the  Isar.    Pop.  480. 

TE1SENDORF,  or  Deiskxhorf,  a  village  of  Bava- 
ria. 14  m.  WNW  of  Salzburg,  on  the  Sur.  Pop.  f>40. 

TEITH,  or  Teath,  a  river  of  Perthshire,  whose 
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head-sources  are  not  far  from  a  point  at  which  the 
cos.  of  Argyle,  Perth,  and  Dumbarton  meet,  or  from 
another  point  whence  waters  are  shed  respectively 
to  the  Tay,  the  Forth,  and  the  lower  Clvde.  They 
rise  respectively  1  m.  and  2  m.  due  E  of  the  head  of 
Loch-Lomond.   The  northern  stream,  starting  from 
the  N  »ide  of  the  height  called  Mealpalan,  runs  6£ 
in.  E  by  N  to  Loch-Doine.   Issuing  from  Loch- 
Doine,  it  proceeds  east,  till  it  is  lost  for  3*  m.  in 
Loch-Voil.    On  egressing  from  the  latter  lake,  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  Balvag;  sweeps  past  Bal- 
quidder;  and  flows  3  miles  sinuously  southward  to 
Loch-Lubnaig.    Issuing  from  Loch  -  Lubnaig,  it 
begins  to  tumble  along  the  wild  romantic  Pass  of 
Leny,  and  having  flowed  1  m.  S,  and  2  m.  E,  it 
unites  with  its  sister  stream  to  form  the  Teith.  Its 
entire  length  of  course,  including  its  lacustrine  ex- 
pansions, is  about  23  m. — The  southern  stream 
makes  a  run  of  4  m.  from  its  origin  due  8E  to  the 
head  of  Loch- Katrine ;  and  is  identified  for  8  m.  with 
the  lake  of  second  rank  for  scenic  brilliance  in  Scot- 
land.   Emerging  from  its  8E  extremity,  it  begins  to 
traverse  the  bosky,  bristling,  tnmultuously  wooded 
Trossachs ;  and  debouching  from  among  them,  is  lost 
for  1]  m.  in Loch-Achray;  egressing thcncc.it makes 
a  ran  of  only  lj  m.  eastward,  till  it  is  ingulphed 
by  Loch-Vennacher.   On  issuing  from  the  utter 
lake,  it  careers  li  rn.  ENE  to  a  junction  with  the 
other  great  head-water  of  the  Teith.    Its  entire 
length  of  rnn,  including  its  course  through  lakes, 
is  about  22  m.— The  Teith,  or  united  stream,  wants 
the  grand  and  boHly  romantic  features  of  its  head- 
waters; and  subsides  as  to  scenery  into  simple  yet 
often  thrilling  beauty.    Its  entire  course  is  6*E; 
and,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  extends  only  to 
between  1 1  and  12  m.  Its  tributaries  are  numerous ; 
but,  excepting  the  Keltie,  they  are  all  inconsidera- 
ble.  The  T.,  if  either  its  volume  of  water  or  its 
length  of  course  had  been  made  the  ground  of  deci- 
sion, would  have  been  regarded  as  the  parent- 
stream,  and  the  Forth  which  joins  it  as  the  tribu- 
tary.   The  point  at  which  they  unite  is  the  bridge 
of  Drip,  21  rn.  NW  of  Stirling.    The  T.  is  «  clear 
stream,  and,  for  the  most  part,  rapid.    It  abounds 
in  salmon  and  trout ;  and  has  some  small  beds  of 
a  peculiar  sort  of  mussels  which  yielded  valuable 
pearls. 

TEIXEIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  comarca  and  11  m.  W  of  l-amego,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Douro. 

TEJA.   See  Tksa. 

TEJADA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  29 
m.  8SE  of  Burgos,  in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Esgueva.    Pop.  250. 

TEJADO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15 
m.  SE  of  Soria,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rituerto,  an 
affluent  of  the  Duero.    Top.  250. 

TEJA  RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
2  m.  SW  of  Salamanca,  on  the  road  from  that  town 
to  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  and  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tormcs,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Pop. 
J57. 

TEJEDA.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  47 
m.  NNE  of  Caceres,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tictar. 
— AUo  a  town  in  the  prov.  and  33  m.  SSW  of  Sala- 
manca.   Pop.  250.    It  has  a  convent. 

TEJO  Taoits. 

TEK-DAGII,  a  range  of  loftv  mountains  in 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  push,  and  to  the  SE  of  Er- 
zerum. 

TEKK-DEREH,  or  Kawakti-uireh,  a  river  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Rumelis,  in  the  sanj.  of  Kirk- 
K  Hi asia.  It  has  its  source  in  the  E  part  of  the  sanj., 
on  the  W  side  of  the  S  mountains,  6  m.  SSW  of  Bi- 
narhissar,  on  the  con  fines  of  the  sanj.  of  Viza;  runs 


first  WNW  through  a  narrow  valley,  then  SSW; 
passes  to  the  8E  of  Kirk  Kilissia  and  Eski-Baba, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  a  fine  stone-bridge ;  receives 
soon  afterwards  the  Sarajiala ;  forms  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  boundary  line  of  the  sanj.  of  Gallipoli; 
and  after  a  total  courso  of  about  75  m.  joins  the  Er- 
kene,  on  the  r.  bank,  9  m.  WSW  of  Eski-Baba. 
TEKE-ILI,  a  sanjak  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  8 

Eirt  of  Anatolia,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  sanj.  of 
amid-ili,  on  the  E  by  Karmania-Itshil,  on  the  W 
by  the  sanjaks  of  Mcntcsha  and  Meis,  and  on  the  8 
by  the  gulf  of  Satalieh.  It  is  105  m.  in  length  from 
E  to  W,  and  81  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is  sur- 
rounded bv  lofty  mountains,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  Tak'talu-dagh  on  the  SW.  The  Duden-su,  an 
affluent  of  the  Estenas,  the  Ak-chai  and  Kapri  are 
its  principal  streams.  Springs  of  waters  are  gen- 
erally scarce.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  fine 
forests,  and  in  the  plains  are  grown  wine,  cotton, 
and  other  varieties  of  fruit  This  sanj.  occupies  a 
largo  portion  of  Pisidia  and  ft*mpht/l!a  of  the  an- 
cients. 

TEKES,  a  river  of  China,  in  Sungaria,  in  the 
military  div.  of  Hi.  It  joins  the  Khounghcs  at 
Kash,  and  thence  the  united  stream  takes  the  name 
of  Hi. 

TEKIR-DAGH,  or  Texiju-dagh,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Rumelia,  In  the 
E  part  of  the  sanj.  of  Gallipoli,  between  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Maritza  and  the  sea  of  Marmora,  on  the  shore 
of  which  it  terminates,  II  m.  SSW  of  Rodosto.  It 
has  an  extent  of  about  78  m.,  runs  in  a  generally 
ESE  direction,  and  sends  forth  a  ramification  in  a 
SW  direction  into  the  peninsula  of  Enos.  It  gives 
rise  to  numerous  streams,  the  greater  number  of 
which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Maritza.  Of  these 
the  principal  are  the  Kizil-nahar,  Ipsala-su,  Ainajik, 
and  Kawa-chal — the  latter  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
ros.  From  the  proximity  of  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
the  streams  which  it  sends  thither  are  mere  moun- 
tain torrents.   Sec  also  Rodosto. 

TEKI8,  a  maritime  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Fizen. 

TEKIYEH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 

Rssh.  and  99  in.  WNW  of  Ereerum,  and  6  m.  E  by 
[  of  Chorum. 

TEKMAN,  a  small  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
the  pash.  and  to  the  NE  of  Erzcrum. 

TEKOA,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
pash.  of  Damascus,  9  m.  8  of  Bethlehem.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  ancient  town. 

TEKRIT,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pash. 
and  90  m.  NNW  of  Bagdad,  on  a  hill,  near  the  r. 
bank  or  the  Tigris,  in  N  lat.  34°  35'.  Pop.  1,000. 
It  is  built  of  earth;  but  is  a  comparatively  clean 
place.  The  environs  arc  fertile,  and  have  several 
naphtha  springs.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Bertha,  which  sustained  a  long  siege 
against  Tamerlane,  and  which  in  the  11th  century 
was  the  residence  of  a  Jacobite  primate.  The  mins 
of  the  ancient  town  are  of  great  extent. 

TEKROVA.   See  Fionua. 

TEKTEK,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the 
pash.  of  Reha,  ENE  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

TEKUTSH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  capi- 
tal of  a  district  in  Moldavia,  33  m.  NNE  of  Rimnik, 
and  101  in.  S  of  Jassy,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Bvrtal. 

TEL-AKBERIN,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Syria,  in  the  pash.  and  30  m.  W  of  Aleppo. 
TELAV.   8ee  Thki.avi. 

TELDOM-KHOTON.  a  town  of  China,  in  Mand- 
shnria,  in  the  prov.  of  Ilc-lung-keang,  on  the  Amour, 
in  N  lat.  49°  56',  and  E  long.  129"  53'. 

TELEGD  (Mtzo),  or  Tyeucod,  a  town  of  Hun- 
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r»iy,  in  the  comitAt  of  Behar,  13  m.  E  of  Gross- 
Wardein,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Scoes-kbros. 

TELEGU,  a  village  of  Wallachia,  celebrated  for 
it*  silt  mines.  The  salt  is  cut  out  with  great  re- 
gularity. Long  parallel  lines  are  first  deeply  traced 
with  the  axe ;  cross  cuts  are  then  made  at  regular 
intervals,  after  which  a  single  stroke  of  the  tool  is 
generally  sufficient  to  raise  each  block  from  its  bed. 
The  larger  mine  is  worked  exclusively  by  convicts, 
numbering  about  200  in  1854,  of  whom  60  are  con- 
demned for  life,  and  are  only  brought  up  to  the  surface 
for  a  few  hours  once  every  month :  the  others  come 
op  every  evening.  The  "majority  of  the  whole  are 
Gipsies.  The  crimes  of  which  they  hive  been 
(railty  are  mostly  petty  thefts  and  robberies  with 
violence ;  several  of  those  condemned  for  life  to  this 
terrible  punishment  have  committed  no  greater  of- 
fence than  a  violation  of  the  quarantine  on  the 
Turkish  frontier !  "  It  was  well  known  that  the 
object  of  Russia  was  to  make  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  two  countries,  both  commercially  and 
politically,  aa  broad  as  possible— to  destroy  the  in 
nnence  of  Turkey,  by  rendering  her  a  terra  incog- 
nita, and  attach  the  principalities  more  closely  than 
ever  to  the  *  sacred  soil  of  holy  Russia.'  Russia  is 
likewise  the  author  and  promoter  of  the  law  which 
condemns  the  first  poor  peasant  who,  in  a  moment 
of  impatience,  endeavours  to  escape  96  hours  of 
durance  vile,  to  a  life  of  hard  Iabonr  in  cold  and 
darkness  and  a  poisonous  atmosphere."  There  are 
three  salt  mines  in  Wallachia,  all  belonging  to  the 
jrovernment,  and  all  worked  mainly  by  convicts. 
Their  united  annual  product  is  60,000,000  okas, 
which  is  delivered  at  the  mouth  of  the  mino  at  8 
piras  the  oka,  or  rather  less  than  one  penny  Eng- 
lish, which  will  give  a  total  annual  revenue  at  about 
£250,000.  Fro  ii  this,  however,  has  to  be  deducted 
the  expenses  of  working  and  management,  which 
arc  trifling,  and  the  amount  abstracted  by  the  va- 
rious officials.  The  whole  of  these  60,000,000  okas, 
minus  what  is  needed  for  home  consumption,  passes 
into  Turkey  and  Servia.  Walhclii.ui  salt  is  pro- 
hibited both  in  Austria  and  Russia. 

TELEKHANOUI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  129  m.  8W  of  Minsk,  and  district  of 
Pinsk,  on  the  Oginskoi  canal. 

TELEMBI,  a  river  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Caoca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Andes, 
near  the  confines  of  Ecuador,  runs  first  N;  then 
NW;  waters  Barhmcoas;  and  after  a  course  of  about 
90  m.,  joins  the  Patia,  on  the  1.  bank,  a  little  above 
the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  Pacific. 

TELEMBI  (Sas-Luis-nx),  a  town  of  New  Gra- 
nada, in  the  dep.  of  the  Cauca,  prov.  and  66  m. 
VfSW  of  Pasto,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Telcmbi. 

TELEMSAN. 


TELKOUTES.  or  Tilk»ooi-tu,  ■  TarUr  people  who  inhabit 
he  S  part  of  the  an*,  of  Tomak  and  Yfiilacltk,  In  Ratals  in  Aula. 
"- 1  by  tin  itaMian*.  White  Kalmuck*.  They  derive  their 
lake  Telenjroul  In  the  Altai  mountains.   They  did 
■  to  Roaaia  lor  the  firat  time  In  1609.  but  did  not  become 
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TELE8E,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Terra-di-Lavoro,  15  in.  NEofCasetta,  near  a  small 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  site,  it  is  sup- 
pled, of  the  ancient  Samnium. 

TELETSKOE,  a  lake  of  Tarjary,  in  the  Kirghiz 
territory,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Syr-Deria,  and  to 
the  W  of  Otrar,  into  which  a  stream  called  the  8a- 
rasn  Hows,  but  which  has  no  apparent  outlet. 

TELFAIR,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia. U.  S.,  watered  by  the  Ocmulgce.  Area  950 
•q.  m.  Pop.  in  1810,  8,763  ;  in  1850,  2,126.  Itscap. 
U  Jacksonville. 


TELFS,  a  village  of  Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of  Imat, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Inn. 

TELGET,  or  Teujtk,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  and  6  m.  ENE  of  Munster,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Ems.  Pop.  2,150.  It  has  potteries  and  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 

TELGRUE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Finistere.  cant,  and  6  m.  ESE  of  Crozun,  near  the 
coist.    Pop.  of  com.  1,750. 

TELIGUL,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  on  the 
frontier  of  Podolia,  and  flows  into  the  Black  sea,  at 
a  point  25  m.  NE  of  Odessa,  after  a  SHE  course  of 
90  m.  It  gives  name  to  a  small  gulf  or  bay  at  its 
embouchure. 

TELIORMAN,  a  river  of  Upper  WalWchia,  which 
descends  from  the  8E  flank  of  the  Arjish  range ; 
runs  88E;  and  joins  the  Veda,  on  the  1.  bank,  16 
m.  NNE  of  Sistova,  after  a  course  of  about  90  m. 

TEL1SKOF,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pash.  and  30  m.  NNW  of  Mosul,  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  plain,  extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  W,  to 
Mount  Zagroa  on  the  E,  on  which  Alexander  won 
the  battle  of  Arbcla,  and  some  centuries  afterwards 
Heraclius  quelled  the  power  of  Khosru-Perviz.  The 
town  has  a  pop.  of  about  4,000. 

TELKI-HANYA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
com.  of  Abauivar,  4  m.  ENE  of  Gonez,  on  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Hernad.  There  are  chalybeate  springs 
in  the  vicinity. 

TELLARNOUGHT,  a  parish  in  co.  Wexford. 
Area  1.654  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  323. 

TELLICHERRY,  a  town  and  port  of  Hindostan, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  N  lat.  11°  44',  E  long. 
75°  36',  6  m.  NW  of  Mahc.  Its  commerce,  espe- 
cially in  the  articles  of  sandal-wood,  pepper,  and 
spices,  has  somewhat  declined,  but  is  still  consi- 
derable. 

TELLINGSTEDT,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchv  of  Holstcin,  18  m.  WSW  of  Rondsburg. 

TELLIO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in  the 
Yalteline,  6  m.  8W  of  Terano,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Adda.    Pop.  1,500. 

TELLISFORD,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  6  m. 
NNE  of  Frome.  Area  757  acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
150;  1851,  124. 

TELLO,  a  village  on  the  W  coast  of  Celebes,  30 
m.  NE  of  Macassar,  in  8  lat.  5"  5'. 

TELLO-DELANO,  a  port  on  the  8  coast  of  the 
island  of  Nias,  off  the  8W  coast  of  Sumatra. 

TELLORE,  an  islet  off  the  SW  coast  of  Sumatra, 
in  N  lat.  0°  7',  E  long.  99°  20*. 

TELLTOWN,  or  Khxalton,  a  parish,  3*  m.  SE 
by  E  of  the  town  of  Kells,  co.  Meath.  Area  4,266 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,308;  in  1841,  1,618. 

TELMA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  45  m.  NW  of  Irkutsk.  It  consists  of  two  rows 
of  log  houses,  erected  on  the  sides  of  a  log-road 
covered  with  smooth  planks.  A  stone  chnrch,  in 
the  Italian  style,  and  spacious  barracks,  give  the 
place  an  air  of  importance.  "  The  workhouse,"  savs 
M.  Ermann,  "  a  fabric  of  two  stories,  is  no  doubt  the 
largest  and  finest  specimen  of  architecture  in  North 
Asia.  The  front  of  it  has  a  length  of  364  ft.,  and 
is  adorned  with  massive  columns,  between  which, 
in  two  rows,  are  windows  of  the  purest  plate  glass. 
The  lower  story  is  divided  into  three  apartments,  in 
which  arc  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
Above  dwell  the  officers  who  manage  the  institu- 
tion for  the  crown.  Stone  warehouses,  and  mills  of 
different  kinds,  are  situated  along  the  hanks  of  the 
stream  which  drives  the  machinery  of  the  work- 
house. The  advantages  of  the  locality  were  disco- 
vered a  century  ago,  by  private  speculators,  since 
which  time,  T.  has  been  funous  for  its  cloth  manu- 
factory.   More  recently,  glass,  paper,  and  liuen 
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have  been  added  to  its  productions.  Tho  inhabit- 
ants are  about  2,000  in  number,  of  whom  800 
find  employment  in  the  manufactories.  They  are 
persons  exiled  for  crimes.  They  are  supplied  gra- 
tuitously with  meal,  and  receive  besides  an  amount 
of  wages,  proportioned  in  each  instance  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  labour.  The  wool  required  for  the  man- 
ufactory at  T.  is  procured  chiefly  from  the  Buraets 
and  Tungnses,  who  wander  with  their  flocks  over 
the  southern  borders  of  Siberia.  The  machinery 
for  combing  and  spinning  the  wool  was  originally 
procured  from  England,  and  was  afterwards  made 
in  Siberia,  according  to  the  English  model.  T.  pro- 
duces annually  about  50,000  yds.  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  linen.  The  former  is  sold 
at  a  price  not  exceeding  half-a-crown  a  yard.  Pains 
are  taken  to  improve  the  wool ;  and  in  1830  a  flock 
of  480  Spanish  sheep  were  driven  from  Moscow  to 
Irkutsk;  and,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the 
journey,  and  tbo  plagues  of  the  Barabinskian  steppes, 
300  of  them  reached  their  destination  in  safety." 

TELOCHE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Sartho,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Ecomoy,  on  a  small 
afflncnt  of  tho  Sarthe.    Pop.  of  com.  1,400. 

TELSCOMHE,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  3  m.  NW  of 
Newhaven.    Area  1,349  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  170. 

TELSHA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  150 
in.  NW  of  Wilna,  on  the  NW  bank  of  a  small  lake, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Windau. 

TELTOW,  or  Teltaw,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
rcg.  and  9  m.  E  of  Potsdam,  on  the  Dolger-see. 
Pop.  1,400,  chiefly  linen- weavers. 

TELTSH,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  15 
m.  SSW  of  Iglan.  on  the  1.  bank  of  tbo  Thaya-Mo- 
rava.  Pop.  3,500.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
tories of  fine  woolk-ns. 

TEMT-8AMAVA,  a  port  on  the  N  coast  of  Su- 
matra. 150  m.  ESE  of  Achira. 

TELYCH,  a  hamlet  in  Llandigat  p.,  Carmarthen- 
shire; adjacent  to  Llandovery.    Pop.  270. 

TEMAC1N,  a  town  of  Northern  Africa,  in  N  lat. 
33'  20',  about  12  m.  SSW  of  Tuggurt,  the  capital 
of  a  small  independent  district. 

TEMASCALTEl'EC,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  and  70  m.  WSW  of  Mexico.  Pop.  2,500, 
chiefly  miners  and  cotton-weavers. 

TEmBLEQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  SE  of  Toledo.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  saltpetre  and  chocolate,  and  some  trade 
in  corn. 

TEM  HO.  or  Pio-de-Nkiuk,  a  mountain  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  the  Orisons,  in  the  Rhintal, 
rising  to  an  alt.  of  6,815  Parisian  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Its  summit  commands  a  view  embracing 
Lake  Como  on  the  S,  and  the  lake  of  Constanz  on 
the  N. 

TEMBUCTU.   Sec  Timbcctu. 

TEM  BY,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa,  a  branch  of 
English  river,  which  is  navigable  from  Delagoa  bay, 
upwards  of  40  m. 

TEME,  a  river  rising  in  tho  mountains  which 
divide  Radnorshire  from  Montgomeryshire,  and  flow- 
ing eastward  by  Knighton,  through  the  pleasant 
vale  of  Brampton- Bryan,  receiving  in  its  course  a 
number  of  tributaries,  as  it  proceeds,  in  a  placid 
stream,  to  Tenbnry,  where  it  enters  Worcestershire, 
and,  after  traversing  a  romantic  glen,  falls  into  the 
Severn  near  Powick.  about  3  m.  from  Worcester. 
It  is  celebrated  for  grayling  and  trout. 

TEMENDKU8.   See  Matifl. 

TEMERIN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  and 
30  m.  E  of  Baca.  Pop.  6,300.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  marshy  district. 

TEMESH,  or  Tkmes,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which 
rises  on  the  NE  flank  of  Mount  Szemonik,  iu  the 


„  ESE,  and  then  NNW;  and  passing 
Karanscbes,  receives  the  Sebes  on  the  r. ;  passes 
Lugoz ;  turns  SE,  and  then  SSE ;  and  joins  the 
Danube  on  the  1.  bank,  a  little  below  Pancsova, 
after  a  winding  course  of  above  300  m.  Its  princi- 
pal tributaries  are  the  Bisztra,  the  Bega,  and  the 
Temessecz  on  the  r. ;  and  the  Boganicz  on  the  1. — 
The  comitat  of  T.  is  bounded  by  that  of  Arad  on  the 
N ;  by  Krassova  on  the  E  and  SE ;  by  the  Wal- 
lachia-lllyrian  regimental  district  on  the  S;  by  the 
German  banat  on  the  SW;  and  by  the  com.  of 
Torantal  on  the  W.  The  Maros  defines  its  whole 
northern  frontier;  the  Kara*h,  its  SE.  It  is  a  level 
marshy  district ;  fertile  in  soil,  and  producing  maize, 
rice,  tobacco,  saffron,  fruit,  and  wine.  Its  inhabi- 
tants, about  360,000  in  number,  are  chiefly  Wal- 
lachians  and  Servians.  It  is  administratively  divid- 
ed into  the  four  marches  of  St.  Andras,  Lippa,  Tcm- 
eswar,  and  Verahitz. 

TEMESVAR,  or  Tkmeschwab,  in  Wallachian 
Timisivara,  a  town  of  Hungary,  the  cap.  of  the  com. 
of  Temesh,  situated  in  a  vast'  marsh v  plain,  on  the 
Bega  canal,  in  N  Ut.  45°  42',  E  long.' 21°  14',  74  in. 
NNE  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  in  1840,  19,000.  It  is  a 
well-built  place,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  has 
a  handsome  Gothic  cathedral,  and  several  other 
large  public  edifices,  besides  extensive  military 
arsenals  and  barracks.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woollens,  paper,  and  hardware;  and  conducts  an 
active  trade  in  grain  and  the  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  district.  In  1551,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  from  whom,  in  1716,  Prince  Eugene  wrested 
it.  In  1849,  it  resisted  the  Hungarian  insurgents 
for  107  days,  until  relieved  bv  Havnau.  D'Anville 
identifies  ft  with  the  ancient  'Thtfbuau.  T.,  with  a 
pop.  of  24,000,  the  capital  of  Southern  Hungary, 
and  the  principal  seat  of  its  civilization,  is  of  com- 
paratively modern  and  French  aspect.  In  situa- 
tion, says  a  recent  writer,  it  is  not  much  better  than 
Szegedin  as  regards  salubrity,  and  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Turks  entirely  surrounded  by  marshes 
except  to  the  N.  The  river  Bega,  which  now  forms 
an  ellipse  to  the  S  of  the  town,  then  flowed  through 
the  middle  of  it,  forming  numerous  islands,  and 
even  now  fevers  abound.  If  we  ascend  to  the  ob- 
servatory tower  a  wide  champaign  prospect  of  cul- 
tivated Imt  far  from  perfectly  drained  fields  and 
villages  is  seen  all  around;  no  hills  arc  visible, 
except  on  a  clear  day  to  the  eastward  iu  the  direc- 
tion of  Transylvania,  where  the  last  spurs  of  the 
Carpathians  appear  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
The  town  itself,  when  handed  over  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene on  the  13th  of  Oct  1716,  consisted  of  four 
parts ;  the  inner  town  of  wooden  houses— only  the 
mosques  and  tho  powder  magazine  being  of  stone — 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch  ;  then  tho  castle 
of  the  Hnnyady  family,  a  Middle  age  fortress,  con- 
nected with  the  town  by  a  draw-bridge  and  form- 
ing tho  citadel ;  and  to  the  N,  E,  and  W,  the  so 
called  great  and  small  Palanka,  not  walled  but  pal- 
lisaded.  The  inner  town  has  entirely  disappeared. 
The  palaces  and  symmetrical  streets  of  T.  are  in  the 
stylo  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Even  tho  mosques  which 
were  built  of  stone  have  disappeared :  two  of  them, 
immediately  after  the  conquest  reconsecrated  as 
churches,  were  pulled  down,  and  the  modern  church 
of  tho  Franciscans  and  the  Bishops'  seminary  occu- 
py their  place.  The  principal  feature  of  T.  is  the 
great  square,  in  which  are  the  Catholic  and  Greek 
cathedrals;  the  former  an  extensive  edifice,  built 
during  tho  government  of  our  countryman,  Count 
Andrew  Hamilton,  who  was  president  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Banat  between  1734 — 8,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  great  activity  in  building 
and  other  improvements. — Vt  right  angles  with  the 
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cathedral  is  the  principal  edifice  of  the  town— the 
palace  of  the  government,  which  occupies  the  space 
between  two  street*.  A  triple  line  of  fortifications, 
according  to  the  rules  of  Vauban,  encircles  the  town. 
Beyond  each  curtain  is  the  ravelin;  beyond  each 
but  on  the  contregarde;  and  an  envelope  of  solid 
masonry  forms  the  third  and  outer  line  of  defence. 
The  great  defect  of  the  fortifications  is,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  time  they  have  sunk  at  various  places,  on 
account  of  the  marshy  land,  so  that  the  relative 
(Tradition  of  the  outer  to  the  inner  works  is.  in 
several  places,  disturbed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
former  are  not  sufficiently  dominated  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  principal  gates,  three  in  number,  are 
name-l  from  the  directions  in  which  they  lead — 
Peterwardein.  Transylvania,  and  Vienna.  Without 
the  Peterwardein  gate,  and  beyond  the  rayon  of  the 
fortress  is  the  Josephstadt  suburb,  intersected  hv 
the  Bega  canal,  cut  in  1745—60,  to  connect  T.  with 
the  SW  part  of  the  Ranat  in  connexion  with  the 
Theira,  Danub*.  and  Save.  Here  is  a  crowd  of 
canal  craft ;  here  are  the  large  magazines  of  the 
Banat  wheat,  and  a  constant  bustle  of  loading  and 
nnlmding.  The  old  castle  of  Hunyady,  which  is 
within  the  fortification*,  and  is  now  the  armoury, 
was  built  by  John  Hunyady,  Count  of  Temes,  in 
1442.  It  resisted  the  recent  siege-operation*  better 
than  most  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  but  its  towers, 
rising  high  above  the  bastion,  are  now  quite  un- 
roofed. Passing  the  large  infantry  barracks— the 
lower  part  of  which  is  bomb  proof,  and  forms  a  sec- 
tion of  the  fortification — we  go  out  at  the  gate  of 
Transylvania  and  come  upon  the  principal  suburb 
of  T..  called  the  Fahrik.  This  suburb  received  the 
surname  of  Fabrik  from  the  manufactures  of  me- 
tals, cloths,  paper,  hats,  Ac,  which  Count  Mercy, 
the  first  governor  of  the  Banat  after  the  conquest, 
attempted  to  establish. 

TEMIMEH.  or  Nairn.,  a  river  of  Tripoli,  in  Bnr- 
ca,  which  runs  NE,  and  flows  into  tho  gulf  of 
bVnba.  under  the  parallel  of  47°  2C. 

TEM  ISC  AMINO,  a  lake  of  Canada,  which  dis- 
charges itself  by  a  narrow  channel  into  the  Ottawa. 
It  is  30  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  10  m.  in  me- 
dinm  width,  and  contains  several  small  islands.  Its 
buiks  arc  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
s-ime  name. 

TEM1SCOUATA,  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada,  125 
m.  NE  of  Quebec.  It  is  22  m.  in  length,  and  from 
ltoJm.  in  breadth. 

TEMT8SA,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in  Fewsan,  120  m. 
XE  of  Mnrznk.  on  a  hill.  The  ruins  by  which  it 
is  surrounded  indicate  its  having  formerly  been  of 
C^ter  extent.  The  environs  yield  large  quantities 
of  dates. 

TEMMEN,  Tim  a,  or  Tkemixi,  a  town  of  Upper 
(mines,  on  the  Gold  coast,  in  the  state  of  Inkran, 
4H  m  W8W  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Volta.  It 
has  a  Dutch  establishment. 

TEMNIKOV.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
thv  gov.  and  156  m.  NNE  of  Tambov,  on  the 
riirht  hank  of  the  Moksha.  Pop.  3,200.  It  con- 
tains six  churches,  numerous  shops,  and  some 
manufactories  of  sailcloth.  A  small  trade  is  car- 
oo  in  corn.  The  era  of  the  foundation  of  this 
town  is  unknown,  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  present 
site  in  1536. 

TEMNOLESKAIA,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  prov.  of  the  Ciucasus,  district 
»nd  54  m.  W  of  Alexandrof,  on  a  mountain,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Kuban.  It  makes  part  of  the 
military  line  of  the  Caucasus. 

TEMOAL.  or  Timokl  (Capk).  a  headland  of  the 
Wind  of  Celebes,  in  N  lat.  0°  1',  and  E  long, 
uy  32*. 


TKMOURTU.    See  Tm-Kvi.. 

TEMPE',  a  valley  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
NE  part  of  Thessaly.  It  lies  between  the  chain  of 
Olympus  on  the  N,  and  that  of  Ossa  on  the  8.  and 
is  about  6  m.  in  length.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Selem- 
bria,  the  Prneu*  of  the  ancients,  which,  a  little  below, 
throws  itself  into  tho  gulf  of  Salonica.  Between 
Baba,  where  it  is  narrowest,  and  the  point  at  which 
it  begins  to  widen,  the  valley  bears  the  name  of 
the  Boghaz  or  gorge.  This  valley,  so  celebrated  for 
its  beauty  by  the  ancient  poets,  is  described  by 
some  travellers  as  consisting  merely  of  a  deep  and 
narrow  gorge,  remarkable  for  the  wild  sterility  of 
its  aspect,  while  others  distinguish  its  SW  part  as 
extremely  picturesque  and  pleasing.    See  Pexei:.". 

TEMPELBURG.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Pomerania,  regency  and  48  m.  8  of  Koslin,  and 
circle  of  Neu-8tettin,"at  the  SW  extremity  of  I«nke 
Drazig.  Pop.  in  1843.  3,368.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  three  gates,  two  suburbs,  and  two 
churches,  a  Catholic  and  Lutheran.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cloth,  breweries,  and  several  distilleries 
of  brandy.  This  town  was  founded  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury by  the  Templars. 

TEMPER ANCEVILLE,  a  settlement  of  Upoer 
Canada,  in  the  township  of  Malahide,  on  Catfish 
creekorriver Barbu,  10 m. Eof St.Thoraas.  Pop.  100. 

TEMPIO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Cape 
Sasaari,  prov.  and  27  m.  N  of  Oxicri,  on  a  moun- 
tain, a  littlo  to  the  W  of  the  Limbara  mountains. 
Pop.  7,057.  It  is  well-built  and  fortifiod,  and  has  a 
college  and  three  convents.  It  is  noted  for  salted 
meats  and  hams.  Wine  is  cultivated  in  the  en- 
virons, and  barge  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and 
form  an  important  branch  of  contraband  trade  with 
Corsica. 

TEMPLE,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  6  m.  NE  of  Bod- 
min.   Area  843  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  24. 

TEMPLE,  a  township  of  Hillsborough  co..  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  S..  44  m.  S8W  of  Con- 
cord, drained  by  branches  of  Souhegan  river.  Pop. 
in  1840,  567;  "in  1850,  679. — Also  a  township  of 
Franklin  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  40  m.  NNW  of 
Augusta,  bordered  on  the  E  by  Sandy  crock.  Pop. 
in  1840.  955;  in  1850,  785. 

TEMPLE  (Bat),  a  bay  of  New  South  Wales,  on 
the  NE  coast,  between  11°  58'  and  12°  25'  S  lat., 
and  in  143*  5'.  It  is  enclosed  on  tho  N  by  Cape 
Granville,  and  on  the  SE  by  Cape  Fear,  and  is  33  m. 
in  length,  and  12  m.  in  breadth.  The  surrounding 
coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy. 

TEMPLE  (Li),  a  village  of* France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  St. 
Etiennc-dc  Montluc,  on  an  elevated  plateau.  Pop. 
350. 

TEMPLE  (Lb),  or  Tititri.B-suR-LoT  (Lb),  a  com- 
mune and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lot  ct- 
Garonne,  cant,  and  4  m.  WSW  of  Sainte-Livrade, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Lot.    Pop.  551. 

TEMPLEBEG,  a  parish  in  co.  Tippcrary,  4?  m. 
8SW  of  Borris-oMeagh.  Area  3,427  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1.064;  in  1841,  1,207. 

TEMPLEBODANE,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  5  m. 
SE  bv  8  of  Rathcormack.  Area  4,736  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  1,337;  in  1841,  1,583. 

TEMPLEBOY,  a  parish  in  co.  Sligo,  2  m.  E  by 
S  of  Dunmore-West.  Area  9,112  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  3,787;  in  1841.  3,812. 

TEMPLEBREADY,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork.  5*  m. 
SSE  of  Passage.    Area  2,654  acres.    Pop.  1,613. 

TEMPLEBREDEN,  a  parish  in  co.  Tipporarv, 
2}  m.  N  of  Emlv.    Area  2,455  acres.    Pop.  1,457.' 

TEMPLEBRIEN,  a  parish  in  the  E  division  of 
the  barony  of  East  Carberv,  co.  Cork.  Area  1,189 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  496;  in  1841,  776. 
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TEMPLECARNE,  a  parish,  partly  in  oo.  Fer- 
managh,  and  partly  in  co.  Donegal,  containing  part 
of  the  town  of  Pettigoe.  Arc*  of  the  mainland  of 
the  Fermanagh  section,  7,7 1 9  acres,  of  which  4,399 
acres  arc  in  Lower  Lough  Erne,  of  the  Donegal  sec- 
tion, 38,149  acres,  of  which  2,140  acres  are  in  Lough 
lVrjf,  and  1,072  acre*  in  small  lakes.  Pop.  of  the 
whole,  in  1831,  5,461;  in  1841,  5,934.  Only  about 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  land  in  the  p.  can  be  used 
for  tillage;  the  (rreater  part  of  the  enormous  re- 
mainder is  so  upland,  moorish,  and  heathy  as  to  be 
of  no  other  service  than  for  coarse  summer  pastur- 
age to  black  cattle. 

TEMPLECORRAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Antrim,  Ij 
tn.  NE  of  Carrickfergns,  containing  the  village  of 
Ballvearrv.    Area  4.744  acres.    Pop.  1,428. 

TEMPLECRONE,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  co. 
Donegal,  containing  the  town  of  Dunglo.  Area 
52,921  acres. — of  which  4.353  acres  are  in  the  island 
of  Arran.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,198;  in  1841, 9,842.  The 
mainland  district  extends  southward  from  Guidorc- 
bay  to  Trtwenagh-bay,  and  is  identical  over  all  the 
N  and  the  centre  with  the  wild  and  uniqne  tract  of 
countrv  called  the  Rosses. 

TEMPLEDERRY,  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary.  6$ 
m.  SE  of  Nenaeh.    Area  6,998  acres.    Pop.  2,032. 

TEMPLEDOWNEY.  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary, 
consisting  of  two  detached  districts,  the  larger  one 
N  of  Toomavara,  and  the  smaller  one  8  of  that 
place.    Area  of  the  whole,  1,850  acres.    Pop.  552. 

TEMPLE-ERR Y,  or  Temple-ree,  a  parish  in  the 
barony  of  Ikerrin.  co.  Tipperary.  Area  4,241  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,415;  in  1841,  1,612. 

TF.MPLEHARRY,  a  parish  in  King's  co.,  2£  m. 
NNW  of  Moneveall.  Area  4,589  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  1.156;  in'1841.  1,137. 

TEMPLEKELLY,  or  Tempi.kjehai.lt,  a  parish 
of  co.  Tipperary.  containing  Ballina,  or  the  eastern 
suburb  of  Killaloe.  Area  10.038  acres,— of  which 
1.009  acres  are  in  Lough  Derg.  Pop.  in  1831, 
4,722  :  in  1841,  4.259.  About  one-half  of  the  length 
extends  along  Lough  Derg ;  and  the  remainder 
along  the  Shannon. 

TEMPLEK1ERAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Meath,  3}  m. 
SE  of  Navan.    Area  1,067  acres.    Pop.  342. 

TEMPLF.MALEY,  a  parish  in  co.  Clare,  2\  m. 
N  by  E  of  Ennis.    Area  4,648  acres.    Pop.  1,634. 

TEMPLEMARTIN,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  3*  m. 
N  of  Randon.  Area  7.515  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
2.730;  in  1841,  2.362.  The  surface  is  part  of  the  N 
screens  of  the  valley  of  the  Bandon  river. — Also  a 
parish  2 1  m.  E  of  Kilkenny.  Area  782  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841.  306. 

TEMPLEMICHAEL.  a  parish  in  co.  Longford, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  town  of  Longford. 
Area  of  the  Ardagh  section,  9.115  acres.  Pop.  of 
the  whole,  in  1831,  8.323;  in  1841,  8.484.— Also  a 
parish  on  the  E  border  of  co.  Tipperary,  containing 
the  village  of  Ninemilehouse.  Area  2,869  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  796;  in  1841.  1.027.— Also  a  parish 
in  co.  Waterford.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Blackwater, 
2J  rn.  NNW  of  Youghal.  Area  8.215  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  2,573:  in  1841.  2,994.— Also  a  parish  in 
co.  Wicklow,  2f  m.  N  of  the  town  of  Arklow.  Area 
1,325  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  360.— Also  a  parish  in 
co.  Cork.  2$  m.  E  by  N  of  Innishannon.  Area  2,064 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  764;  in  1841,  711. 

TEMPLEMOLOGGA,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork.  3J 
m.  NW  of  Mitchellstown.  Area  4,396  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  1.876;  in  1841,  1,951. 

TEMPLEMORE,  a  parish,  containing  the  chief 
part  of  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and  identical  with 
the  North-west  Liberties  of  the  City  of  I/mdonderrv. 
Area  12,615  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,"  19.62(1;  in  1841, 
20,379.    "  The  parish,"  says  the  Ordnance  Memoir, 


"  generally  presents  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and 
cultivate.  1  country,  eminently  diversified  in  its  pic- 
turesque features,  and  imposing  from  the  grandeur 
of  its  undulating  outlines.  Its  chief  beauties  are, 
however,  connected  with  the  broad  and  navigable 
Foyle."— Also  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary,  containing 
the  town  of  Templemore.  Area  8.472* acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  5.218;  in  1841, 5,966.— The  town  stands  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Soir,  on  the  road  from  Roscrea  to 
Cashel,  9  m.  N 


TEMPLEMOYLE.  a  hamlet,  and  a  celebrated  agriculf  ur  ,1 
ediooL  in  i tic  p.  «t  Kaughanvale,  co.  Londonderry.  1|  m.  8W  by 
8  of  Muff,  on  the  road  to  Strahene  The  sgrlcultural  school 
Stands  7  fori.  8SW  of  Muff,  and  J  ro.  EXE  of  Londonderry,  upon 
a  farm  of  172  acres.  The  building*  coat  £3,400 ;  and  arc  capable 
of  aocommodatfng  tint  lea*  than  70  boarders.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  board  and  inttniction  amounts  to  £10  a-year.  Parent* 
or  landlords  pay  this  for  the  Unreal  proportion  (the  parents  pay- 
ing for  about  one-third),  the  Drapers'  and  Grocers'  companies, 
the  Irish  society,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  For- 
est* for  the  remainder.  The  lowest  age  for  admission  ia  14  The 
school  I*  open  to  alt  classes  and  persuasions,  and  it  frequented 
from  all  part*  of  Ireland  It  I*  divided  into  two  equal  divisions  | 
one  remains  in  school,  while  the  other  I*  occupied  abroad.  The 
data  In  school  pursue,  nnder  the  head  master,  reading  English, 
English  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic  geography,  construction 
of  maps,  book-keeping  in  reference  to  their  special  occupations, 
farmers'  accounts.  Ac.  Euclid'*  elements,  trigonometry.  In  its 
application  to  he>ghta  and  distance*,  land -surveying,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  water-level,  theodolite,  chain,  Ac  The  other 
division  works  the  farm  and  garden,  under  the  head-fanner, 
divided  into  bands,  each  superintended  by  It*  respective  monitor, 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  band.  The  situation  of 
the  establishment  ia  beautiful  The  house  stands  near  to  Ute  top 
of  a  steep  hill,  looking  down  upon  a  wooded  glen,  and  abroad 
over  the  rich  levels  stretching  to  the  lough,  and  over  the  lough 
to  the  mountains  of  Donegal  and  the  grand  Coleraine  rocks. 
Besides  feeding  the  whole  establishment,  the  produce  brings  In  a 
yearly  Increasing  profit.  Within  ten  years,  there  have  been  ad- 
ditions of  new  dormitories,  sn  infirmary,  washing  rooms,  a  mu- 
seum of  models  of  farming  implements,  sn  improved  cow-bouse, 
and  an  excellent  house  for  sheep,  the  Introduction  of  which,  with 
all  modern  improvements  In  the  management  of  them,  Is  an  Im- 
portant new  feature  In  the  education  given.  The  land  is  divided 
Into  nine  portions,  fire  of  which  are  regularly  tilled  on  the  Are- 
shift  rotation,  and  the  other  on  the  four-shift.  Every  part  of  the 
work  Is  sooner  or  Istrr,  done  by  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  the 
only  help  hired  being  for  the  drudgery,  which  would  be  mere 
waste  ot  time  when  once  learned.  From  the  first  attempt  to 
plough  a  furrow  or  set  a  fence  to  the  highest  skill  In  judging  of 
stock  at  fair*  and  markets,  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  the  whole 
of  their  art 

TEMPLEMURRIO,  a  parish  in  co.  Mayo,  2*  m. 
NNW  of  Killala.    Area  2.240  acres.    Pop.  1 .291 . 

TEMPLENECARRIGA,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  4f 
m.  N  by  W  of  Middleton,  containing  the  village  of 
Walshtown.    Area  5,208  acres.    Pop.  1,574. 

TEMPLENEIRY,  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary,  3| 
m.  E8E  of  Tipperary,  containing  the  village  of 
Hansha.    Area  12.840  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  3.700. 

TEMPLE-NEW6HAM,  a  township  in  Whitkirk 
p.,  Yorkshire,  4  m.  E  by  S  of  Leeds.  Area  3,097 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,458;  in  1851,  1,690. 

TEMPLENOE,  a  parish  in  co.  Kerry,  5$  m.  SW 
by  W  of  Kenmare.  Area  32,428  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  3,882;  in  1841,  4,189.— Also  a  parish  in  co. 
Tipperary,  2}  m.  NE  of  Tipperary.  Area  2,729 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,158  ;  in  1841,  1,154. 

TEM  PLEOM  ALUS,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork.  2?  m. 
8E  by  E  of  Clonakilty.    Area  1,931  acres.  Pop 
in  1831.  1,352;  in  1841.  1,612. 

TEMPLEORAN,  or  Forax,  a  parish  in  co.  West- 
meath,  6J  m.  NW  of  Mullingar.  Area  5,188  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1.298;  in  1841,  1,395. 

TEMPLEOUTRAOII,  or  Urrnmcurii.  a  pariah 
in  co.  Tipperary.  m.  NW  by  W  of  ilolvcroa*. 
Area  12.902  acres.    Pop.  in  184 i,  3,147. 

TEMPLEPATRICK,  a  parish  in  co.  Antrim, 
containing  the  village  of  Templepatrick.  Area 
14,190  acres.    Pop.  in  1841.  5,103. 

TEMPLEPETER,  a  parish  in  co.  Carlow.  4J  m. 
SW  of  Tullow.    Area  1.045  acres.    Pop.  317. 

TEMPLEPLACE,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Donagh 
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TEMPLETENNY,  a  parish 
m.  W  of  Gogheen,  coDtaining 


camper,  eo.  Kildare,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  Lif- 
fev,  5  furL  8  by  W  of  Celbridge.    Pop.  279. 

TEMPLEPORT,  a  pariah  in  co.  Cavan,  3}  m. 
W8W  of  BaltyconneL  Area  42,171  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  10,758;  in  1841,  12,100.  The  summit  of 
Slievenakilla,  at  the  NW  extremity,  has  ati  alt  above 
sea-level  of  1,793  ft. 

TEMPLEQUINLAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  2J  m. 
ENE  of  Clonakilty.  Area  2,270  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  1.042;  in  1841,  1.247. 

TEMPLE  ROAN,  a  pariah  in  co.  Cork,  3  m.  E  of 
Done  mile.   Area  3.866  acre*.   Pop.  in  1841,  1,802. 

TEMPLEROBIN,  a  pariah  in  co.  Cork,  contain- 
in?  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Cove ;  and  con- 
sisting of  the  ialanda  of  Spike  and  Hawlbowline,  and 
the  eastern  division  of  Great  Island,  all  in  the  upper 
part  of  Cork  harbour.  Area  3,594  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  8,220;  in  1841,  7,391. 

TEMPLESCOBBIN,  or  TWu»coi>t,  a  parish 
in  eo.  Wexford,  1}  m.  W8W  of  Enniacorthy.  Area 
1,707  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  405;  in  1841,  495. 

TEMPLESHAMBO,  or  Tkmpi.»iia\rouoh,  a 
pnrish  in  co.  Wexford,  4$  m.  8  by  W  of  Newton- 
harry.  Area  19,516  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  4,198;  in 
1841,  5,178.  The  summit  of  Monnt  Leinster,  at  the 
NW  extremity  of  the  p.,  haa  an  alt  above  sea-level 
of  2,610  ft. 

TEMPLESHANNON,  a  parish  in  co.  Wexford, 
containing  part  of  the  town  of  Enniscortby.  Area 
4,982  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2^743;  in  1841,  3,233. 
TEMPLE-SOW  ERBY.  See  Sowbkby. 

h  of  co.  Tipperarv,  5 
the  village  of  Bally- 
poreen.  Area  18,181  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,786: 
,  in  1841,  6,907.  The  surface  extends  southward 
from  the  summit-line  of  the  Gal  tee  mountains, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Tar  rivulet  and  the  Mit- 
ehellstown  Caves,  up  and  over  the  Knockmeledown 
mountains  to  the  bottom  of  the  vale  or  to  the  stream 
of  the  Arraglin. 

TEMPLETHAY,  or  TB*ru!-EnrET,  a  parish  in 
co.  Tipperary,  4  m.  NE  by  E  of  Clonmel.  Area 
6.677  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,437;  in  1841,  1,500. 
The  summits  of  Slievenaman,  Carrickahrock,  and 
another  height,  all  on  the  N  boundary,  have  alti- 
tudes of  respectively  2,364, 1 ,859,  and  1 ,589  ft,  abo  vc 
sea-level. 

TEMPLETOGIIER,  a  parish  3J  m.  W  by  N  of 
the  village  of  Ballymoe,  co.  Gal  way.  Area  13,705 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  4,881 ;  in  1841,  4,976. 

TEMPLETON,  a  parish  of  Devon,  5J  m.  W  by 
N  of  Tiverton.    Area  1,895  acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 
1     222 ;  in  1851,  218.— Also  an  ancient  village  in  Nar- 
;    berth  p.,  co.  of  Pembroke,  2  m.  88E  of  Nar berth. 
TEMPLETON,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  61  m.  WNW  of 
Htrston.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  watered  by 
branches  of  Miller's  and  Chicapee  rivers.   Pop.  in 
1840.  1,776;  in  1850,2,173. 

TEMPLETON'S  CREEK,  a  river  of  Australia 
Felix,  in  the  district  of  Murray,  an  affluent  of  Goul- 
burn  river. 

TEMPLETOWN,  a  parish  in  co.  Wexford,  2^  m. 
by  W  of  Pethard.  Area  4,166  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,387;  in  1841,  1,426.— Also  a  village  in  the 
p.  of  Carlingford,  co.  Louth,  near  the  extremity  of 
Carlingford  peninsula. — Also  a  locality  in  co.  Antrim, 
which  gives  the  title  of  Baron  and  Viscount  in  the 
parage  of  Ireland  to  the  noble  family  of  Upton. 

TEM  i'LKTRINE,  a  parish  of  co.  Cork,  5  m.  SW 
of  Kinsale.    Area  4,784  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  2,149. 

TEMPLETUOHY,  or  Baixjssin,  a  parish  in  co. 
T  pperary,  containing  the  village  of  Templetuohy. 
Area  8,460  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  3,194. 
TEM PLEU DIGAN,  or  St.  Pbtkk's,  a  parish  in 


co.  Wexford,  5  m.  NNE  of  New  Ross.  Area  8,177 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,434;  in  1841,  2,151. 

TEMPLEUVE,  a  department,  commune,  and 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pro  v.  of  Hainault,  arrond. 
and  6  m.  NW  of  Tournay,  on  the  line  of  railway 
to  Court  ray.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  honey,  wax, 
and  butter. 

TEMPLEUVE  -  EN  -  PEWELL,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  cant,  and  4  m.  8SW 
of  Cysoing.  Pop.  in  1846,  3,180.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  furniture  stuffs,  oil-mills,  and  sugar  fac- 
tories. 

TEMPLEUSQUE,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  5  m.  NE 
of  Cork,  containing  the  village  of  Rivera  town.  Area 
4,603  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,289;  in  1841,  1,429. 

TEMPLEUX  •  LE  -  GUERARD,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Sommc,  cant,  and  3  m. 
ENE  of  Roisel.  Pop.  650.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cm  broiilff nxl  muslin. 

TEMPLIN,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brandenburg,  and  regency  of  Potsdam. 
The  circle  comprises  an  area  of  216  so.  m.,  and  con- 
tains 38,000  inhabitants.— The  town  is  23  m.  SE  of 
New  8trelitz,  on  Lake  Dolgen.  Pop.  in  1843,  8,352. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walla,  and  has  four  gates,  an  hos- 

Eital,  and  four  churches.   It  has  manufactories  of 
osiery,  and  distilleries,  and  carries  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  wood. 

TEMPO,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Fermanagh,  which  rises 
among  the  mountains  on  the  boundary  of  cos.  Ty- 
rone and  Fermanagh,  and  runs  S8W  past  the  village 
of  Tempo,  to  a  confluence  with  the  Colebrook  river,  at 
a  point  1  j  ro.  8  of  Maguire's-bridge.— Also  a  village 
in  the  p.  of  Enniakillen,  co.  Fermanagh,  4 J  m.  NE 
by  N  of  Lisbellaw.    Pop.  in  1841,  422. 

TEMPSFORD,  a  parish  of  Bedfordshire,  6  m. 
NW  of  Biggleswade.   Area  2,850  acres.   Pop.  622. 

TEMPZ1N,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Sohwerin,  and  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
GUatrow,  on  a  small  lake,  14  m.  NNW  of  Brisel,  and 
15  m.  NE  of  Schwerin.   It  has  a  tile-work. 

TEMRIOUK,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  prov.  of  the  Caucasus,  and  territory  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  sea,  30  m.  N  of  Anapa, 
on  a  narrow  tongue  of  bind,  extending  into  a  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  SR  part  of  the  sea  of 
Azof,  in  N  lat.  45°  20\  It  makes  part  of  the  Kuban 
line  of  defence,  and  contains  a  new  church,  and 
about  120  houses,  of  which  a  half  are  outside  the 
ramparts.  Under  the  Turkish  government  this  place 
was  one  of  much  greater  extent  and  importance. 

TEMTHELS,  or  Tkmmelb,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  regency  and  10  m.  SW  of 
Treves,  and  circle  of  Sarreburg,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Moselle.   Pop.  500. 
TENA,  a  valley  of  Spain,  in  the  N  part  of  the 

Erov.  of  Hueaca,  on  the  8  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
etween  two  ramifications  of  these  mountains.  It  is 
15  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  9  m.  in  extreme 
breadth,  and  is  watered  by  tho  Gallego  and  several 
other  streams.  This  valley,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Aragon,  produces  corn,  barley,  oats,  mil- 
let, flax,  and  hemp,  and  pastures  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, and  is  noted  for  its  mineral  wells  and  baths. 
In  the  adjacent  mountains  are  a  silver  and  several 
iron  mines.  The  valley  contains  1 1  villages,  of 
which  Panticoaa  is  the  principal. 

TENA,  a  town  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bogota,  24  m.  from  Santa- Fe-do- Bogota.    Pop.  800. 

TENAILLK  (La),  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Charente-tnferieure  and  cant,  of  Mirambean, 
6  m.  WNW  of  Jouzac,  at  the  source  of  the  Send  re. 
It  had  formerly  an  abbey. 
TENANGO,  a  town  o"f  Mexico,  in  the  intendancy 
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TENASSERIM. 


and  32  m.  SW  of  Mexico.  A  great  annual  fair  in 
held  here. 

TENANT'S  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  8E  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  12  m.  E  of  the  bay  of  Mascaret.  It  in 
about  5  m.  in  length,  and  1}  m.  in  medium  breadth, 
and  ia  divided  into  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow 
neck.  It  affords  safe  anchorage,  but  its  banks  are 
of  tho  wildest  description. 

TENASSERIM  PRO  VINCES.  a  district  of  TranB- 
Gangetic  India,  lying  between  Siam  on  tho  E,  and 
Pegu  on  the  W,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Burmese  em- 
pire, but  ceded  to  the  East  India  company  by  the 
treaty  of  Yandabu.  on  the  torminntion  of  the  war  in 
1826.  The  provinces,  comprising  Martaban,  Ye, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  are  situated  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  and  though  the  boun- 
daries have  never  been  very  accurately  defined,  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  10°  to  17s  N  hvt.,  and  from 
97  J"  to  99°  E  long.,  forming  a  narrow  strip  of  ter- 
ritory about  420  m.  in  length,  and  from  60  to  70  m. 
in  breadth,  except  towards  the  southern  extremity, 
where  the  breadth  diminishes  to  10  or  12  m.  On 
the  N,  this  territory  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  branching  from  the  table-land  of  Yunnan, 
and  clothed  with  dense  forests,  which  after  attaining 
the  height  of  5,300  ft.,  makes  a  sweep  to  the  south- 
ward, aud  runs  in  a  long  continuous  chain,  but  with 
diminished  altitude,  between  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  provinces  and  the  kingdom  of  Siam.  The  pen- 
insula of  Malacca  forms  the  S  boundary,  while  on 
the  W  the  hay  of  Bengal  extends  for  the  distance  of 
more  than  300  m.  along  the  coast,  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Saluen,  which  river  forms  the  rest  of  the 
boundary  in  that  direction,  and  separates  our  pos- 
sessions from  the  Pegu  territories.  The  entire  ex- 
extent  of  coast  is  bordered  by  islands.  Tho  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  this  extensive  territory,  parti- 
cularly in  the  N  province,  is  that  of  a  vast  alluvial 
plain  partially  enclosed  by  the  high  mountain-range 
above  referred  to,  and  diversified  hy  a  double  line  of 
hills  from  200  to  800  ft.  in  height,  forming  in  some 
parts  a  narrow  continuous  chain  ;  in  others,  start- 
ing into  sharp  precipitous  eminences  which  present  a 
most  singular  and  picturesque  aspect.  These  are 
principally  of  limestone  formation,  but  along  the 
course  of  the  Saluen,  from  Maulmcin  to  its  embou- 
chure, there  runs  a  ridge  of  sandstone  from  200  to  300 
ft.  in  height.  On  the  sea-coast  also,  the  ground  is 
elevated  and  rocky,  but  being  densely  wooded,  and 
for  the  most  part  unexplored,  little  is  known  of  its 
geological  formation.  The  space  between  tbe  hills, 
as  well  as  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  mountain- 
boundary  of  tho  interior,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
extensive  valleys  or  plains,  which  though  open 
in  some  parts  for  many  miles,  are  more  generally 
covered  with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
The  whole  country  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers 
and  streams,  which  pour  an  immense  volume  of  wa- 
ter to  the  sea.  On  the  N  the  Saluen  or  Thaluen  has 
a  course  of  nearly  1,000  m.,  penetrating  beyond  the 
coufines  of  China;  the  Attayeu  and  the  Gyne,  though 
of  more  limited  extent,  are  of  very  considerable 
depth,  and  intersect  the  N  division  of  tbe  province 
with  numerous  windings  navigable  for  boats.  Oppo- 
site the  cantonment  of  Maulmcin,  where  these  tnree 
rivers  form  a  junction,  the  breadth  of  their  united 
stream  is  from  1  to  2  m.,  and  the  depth  sufficient  for 
vessels  of  several  hundred  tons  harden.  To  the  S,  the 
country  is  equally  well  watered  by  the  Ye,  the  Ta- 
voy,  and  the  Tenasserim,  all  rivers  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  navigable  for  many  miles.  Owing 
to  the  level  character  of  the  surface  too,  numerous 
creeks,  branching  from  these  rivers,  run  through 
the  provinces  in  various  directions,  and  tend  consi- 
derably to  facilitate  the  communications.  All 


sources  of  outlet,  however,  are  insufficient  to  carry 
off  the  immense  fall  of  rain  during  the  wet  season, 
when  the  low  grounds  are  so  completely  covered  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  lake  ;  and 
even  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  dry  season, 
they  are  left  in  a  very  marshy  state.  It  is  computed 
that  in  the  province  of  Amherst  or  Martaban  alone, 
at  least  3,000  sq.  in.  of  plain  are  thus  regularly  inun- 
dated, and  thereby  fertilized  like  the  delta  of*  Egypt 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, under  such  circumstances,  the  soil  is  almost 
universally  alluvial,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with 
the  remains  of  decayed  vegetation  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  3  ft.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  inunda- 
tion the  surface  is  clothed  with  forests  of  the  most 
stately  timber,  particularly  teak,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  as  far  S  as  the  parallel  of  16°,  while 
long  coarse  grass  or  a  mass  of  jungle  overspreads  the 
low  grounds.  The  durian,  mangosteen,  pine-apple, 
sugar-cane,  and  various  spices  and  fruits,  are  abun- 
dant; and  dye-woods,  storax,  gamboge,  sandal- 
wood, and  enjeput  are  produced  in  the  forests..  The 
banks  of  tbe  rivers,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  tide 
extends,  give  birth  to  a  dense  barrier  of  mangrove 
bushes  and  rank  weeds.  Indeed,  tho  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  tho  soil  produces  upon  a  most  gigantic 
scale  every  species  of  tropical  vegetation,  where- 
with the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  so  overrun  as 
to  present  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  its  bc- 
in«r,  for  many  years  to  come,  completely  explored. 
The  animals  found  in  these  provinces  are  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  buffaloes, 
and  wild  hogs.— Coal  has  been  discovered  in  Mer- 
gui. and  iron-ore  in  Ye  and  Tavoy. 

Climate.]  The  principal  characteristic  of  the  cli- 
mate is  the  extreme  length  and  severity  of  the  wet 
season,  when  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  than  in 
any  British  colony  except  Western  Africa.  It  begins 
to  fall  in  April,  arid  continues  almost  incessantly  till 
October,  during  which  upwards  of  200  inches  have 
been  measured;  the  quantity,  however,  varies  mate- 
rially in  different  years.  As  in  Ceylon,  the  seasons 
are  principally  inffuenccd  by  the  SWand  NE  winds 
or  monsoons,  the  former  extends  from  April  to  Oct., 
and  constitutes  the  wet  season,  during  which  the 
wind,  coming  direct  from  the  ocean,  is  laden  with 
moisture.  The  other  continues  during  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  year,  and  blowing  over  the  immense 
extent  of  land  to  the  NE  is  just  as  remarkable  for 
its  dryness.  For  about  a  month  of  the  intervals 
between  the  monsoons,  the  winds  are  variable,  and 
the  setting  in  of  each  is  always  accompanied  by  ter- 
rific storms  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Tbe  seasons 
on  this  coast  are  divided  by  the  natives  into  the  hot, 
tho  rainy,  and  the  cold,  the  first  commencing  with 
the  full  moon  in  February,  the  second  with  the  full 
moon  in  June,  and  the  third  with  the  full  moon  in 
October.  The  more  range  of  the  thermometer,  how- 
ever, would  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  wis 
any  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat  at  these 
seasons,  as  will  Iw  seen  from  the  following  table  :— 
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cept  that  it  falls  about  10°  lower  in  the  cold,  and 
rise*  from  5*  to  10*  higher  in  tbe  hot  season  ;  the 
dirfcrence  between  the  maxim  am  and  minimum  is 
also  twice  as  great  throughout  the  year. 

Population.)  Notwithstanding  this  amazing  fer- 
tilitT,  and  tbe  variety  of  its  productions,  the  whole 
oftnis  immense  territory  has  for  many  centuries 
put  been  almost  a  desert,  the  population,  at  the 
time  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, not  having  exceeded  30,000  souls  on  a  space 
comprising  33,000  aq.  m. ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Tavoy  and  Mer- 
pu.  these  consisted  of  wandering  tribes  subsisting 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  the  forests,  and  yielding 
only  a  nominal  subjection  to  any  government.  On 
the  British  taking  possession,  however,  many  thou- 
sands from  Rangoon  and  its  vicinity  took  refuge  un- 
der our  flag,  and  every  succeeding  year  has  brought 
such  accessions  to  their  number  that,  on  the  I.  bank 
of  tbe  Saluen  alone,  the  pop.  at  present  exceeds 
100,000  souls,  and  it  was  computed  that  altogether 
there  were  in  1839  nearly  112,000  throughout  the 
proriuces. 

Bormeae  and  Talalu;*, 


Karen*  »n<!  Tr>i 
Native*  of  IiuUa, 


92.343 
1,4*4 
1.499 
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n.v»a 

2,517 
688 

112,404 

The  chief  towns,  when  the  British  took 
•ion.  were  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  the  former  about  150. 
the  Utter  250  m.  8  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  exiting 
Burmese  frontier.  These  being  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  afford  effectual  protection  to  the  N  pro- 
vince, it  was  determined  to  station  roost  of  the 
i  opposite  to  the  Burmese  town  of  Martaban, 


i  a~  peninsular  piece  of  ground  at  the  junction  of 
uV  Attavcn,  the  Oyoe,  and  the  Saluen,  three  rivers 
which  afford  the  principal  means  of  access  to  the 
interior.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1827,  the  can- 
tonment of  Maulmein  or  Moelmyne,  now  the  prin- 
cipal station  of  the  troops,  and  the  chief  seat  or  the 
pop.  in  these  provinces,  was  founded  on  the  I.  bank 
of  tbe  Saluen,  about  30  in.  from  its  embouchure,  on 
s  spot  said  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  military 
pnajtion  by  the  Portuguese  several  centuries  ago. 
See  articles  Amherst,  Mexoui,  M  ailmkix,  and 
Tavot. 

TEN'ASSERIM,  or  Tasatiiahe,  a  river  of  In- 
dia beyond  the  Ganges,  in  the  prov.  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the 
KE  ofTavov  ;  runs  through  a  narrow  valley  to  the 
parallel  of  the  town  of  that  name ;  thence  it  directs 
its  coarse  to  the  £  till  it  approaches  Mergui,  when 
it  tarns  W,  and  flows  by  two  branches  into  the  sen. 
The  southern  embouchure  is  open  to  ships,  but  the 
other  cannot  with  safety  be  navigated.  It  bos  a  total 
eoorse  of  about  240  m. — The  pro  v.  of  T.  forms  a 
narrow  tract  extending  along  the  K  side  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  between  1 1°  and  19"  N  lat,  between 
Tsvov  on  the  N,  and  the  isthmus  of  Kra,  by  which 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  connected  with  the 
continent  on  the  8,  and  separated  from  Si  am  on  the 
Ebv  a  range  of  mountains. 

TEN  AY,  a  com  mane  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ain,  cant,  and  4  m.  SE  of  St  Rambert  on  the 
Albarine.  Pop.  1,130.  It  has  manufactories  of 
Knen  and  cashmere,  a  silk-mill,  and  bleacheries,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  linen. 

TEN'BURY.  a  parish  and  market-town  in  Wor- 
cestershire. 22  m.  NW  by  W  of  Worcester,  on  the  8 
bink  of  the  Teme,  near  the  Leominster  canal.  The 
p.  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Berrington,  Sutton,  and 

W    


Ten  bury- Foreign.  Area  5.060  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1,768;  in  1851,  1,786.  The  town  is  indifferently 
built,  but  contains  some  good  houses.  It  occupies 
a  low  position,  close  to  the  Teme,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  is  often  liable  to  sudden  inundations. 
The  Kyre,  a  small  rapid  stream,  flows  into  the 
Teme  at  the  upper  end  of  the  principal  street.  Both 
rivers  are  here  crossed  bv  handsome  bridges.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  hops  and  cider,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  produced  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Tanning  and  glove-making  also  employ  some 
hands.  In  1839,  a  spring  of  stronglv  impregnated 
saline  water  was  discovered  here.  T.  is  a  polling- 
place  in  the  election  of  members  for  the  W  division 
of  the  county. 

TENBY,  a  borough  and  small  sea-port  town  in 
the  p.  of  St.  Mary,  co.  of  Pembroke.  12  in.  E  of  Pem- 
broke, on  one  of  the  bays  on  the  N  side  of  tbe  Bristol 
channel.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,128 ;  in  1851.  3.208.  T. 
contributes  with  Pembroke,  Wiston,  and  Milford,  in 
returning  1  member  to  parliament.  It  is  also  a  pol- 
ling-place for  the  co.  The  town  is  very  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  ridge  of  mountain  limestone,  which 
curving  gently  towards  the  E,  forms  a  small  bay, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  commodious  and 
well-sheltered  harbour,  skirted  by  a  bold  amphithea- 
tre of  rocks  and  houses.  The  town  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late  yeaia.  The  houses  in  general  are 
neatly  built,  and  the  streets  are  clean  and  well- 
lighted  with  gas.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
the  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  assembly- 
rooms,  theatre,  spacious  baths,  and  a  market-house. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  inconsiderable.  The  har- 
bour consists  of  two  piers,  which  shoot  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  bay,  and  nearly  encircle  a  small  but  safe 
spot  for  the  anchorage  of  vessels.  The  imports  arc 
chiefly  articles  of  domestic  consumption.  The  ex- 
ports consist  of  butter,  corn,  coal,  and  culm.  Somo 
fishinp  vessels  from  Plymouth  and  Broxham  make 
T.  their  Btation  during  the  fishinp-senson.  The 
oyster-beds  here  constitute  a  source  of  considerable 
profit  to  the  fisherman.  Tenby,  however,  is  im- 
portant principally  as  a  watering-pl.icc,  for  which 
it  is  singularly  well  adapted,  by  the  great  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  tbe  protection  from  rough  weather 
which  it  receives  from  the  headlands  close  to  it. 
The  lodging-houses  are  numerous  and  excellent; 
and  the  beach  is  hard  and  smooth.  Steam-packets 
from  Dublin  and  Bristol  touch  here  in  the  summer 
season.  The  ruins  of  Tenby -castle  arc  still  consi- 
derable, though  mostly  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 

TENBY,  a  town  of  Van  Diemcn's  Laud,  in  the 
co.  of  Pembroke,  49  m.  from  Hohart  Town. 

TENCE,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Haute  Loire  and  arrond.  of  Ys- 
singeaux.  The  cant,  comprises  4  coins.  Pop.  in 
1831,13.323;  in  1846,  14,071.— The  town  is  9  m. 
ESE  of  Yssingcaux,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Lignon, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Berigoul.  Pop.  in  1846, 
6,158.  It  has  an  alms-house;  and  possesses  exten- 
sive manufactories  of  black  and  white  Lace,  and  of 
felt- hats,  a  silk  and  a  paper-mill. 

TENCH'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  8.  Pacific, 
in  the  archipclngo  of  New  Ireland,  in  S  Int.  1*39', 
E  long.  151"  31'.  It  is  about  2  m.  in  circumf.,  is 
low  and  entirely  covered  with  trees,  of  which  a  large 
number  are  cocoa  palms.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
copper  coloured,  are  tall,  well-made,  and  manage 
their  canoes  with  great  dexterity.  They  are  about 
1,000  in  number.  This  island  was  so  named  by 
Bale,  who  visited  it  in  1790. 

TENCIN,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Isore,  cant,  and  2  m.  SRW  of  Goncclin,  on  the 
r.  hank  of  the  Theys,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Rhone.    Pop.  1,040. 
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TENCOA,  a  small  town  of  Honduras,  in  the  dep. 
and  75  m.  NW  of  Comayafrua. 

TENDA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  mandc- 
mento,  in  the  prov.  and  32  m.  NE  of  Nice,  and  25 
m.  NNE  of  Sospello,  on  the  flank  of  a  steep  moun- 
tain near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Roya.  Pop.  1,500. 
The  houses  are  ill-built,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  place  extremely  poor.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
pass  of  the  Alps  leading  from  Piedmont  to  Nice, 
and  is  noted  as  the  place  from  which  the  family  of 
the  Lascaris  sprung,  ono  member  of  which,  named 
Theodore,  was  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

TENDA,  a  state  of  Senegambia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia,  in  N  lat.  13°.  It  is  covered  with  woody 


TENDA  (Col-db),  a  pass  in  the  chain  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  a  little  to  the  W  of  its  junction  with 
the  Apennines,  in  Sardinia,  on  the  confines  of  the 
divisions  of  Nice  and  Com,  in  N  lat.  44°  8',  E  long. 
7°  42'.  It  is  6,160  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  road,  practicable  for  carriages, 
constructed  by  Victor- Amedeo  III.  The  ascent  on 
the  S  side  occupies  three  hours,  and  about  two- 
thirds  up  is  a  vast  excavation,  commenced  by  order 
of  Anne,  duchess  of  Savoy,  with  the  intention  of 
penetrating  the  mountain,  but  remaining  still  un- 
finished. The  descent  on  the  other  side  takes  about 
1  i  hour.  The  summit  of  the  col  is  covered  with 
snow  and  exposed  to  violent  storms.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  except  tho  S,  in  which  the 
Mediterranean  opens  to  view,  by  mountains  of  the 
wildest  description.  This  pass  was  long  infested 
by  the  Bar  bet  9,  a  kind  of  mountain  militia,  notori- 
ous in  defiance  of  their  professed  character  for  their 
depredations  upon  travellers. 

TENDA- MAIE,  a  district  of  Southern  Sene- 
gambia, enclosed  by  a  bend  of  the  Rio-Grande.  It 
is  of  small  extent,  and  is  flat  and  sandy,  but  very 
fertile,  and  produces  in  Urge  quantities  maize,  mil- 
let, and  rice.  It  abounds  with  deer  and  wild  oxen, 
and  is  noted  for  its  iron.  Its  inhabitants  are  gentle, 
but  indolent,  poor,  and  little  disposed  to  hospitality. 

TENDERBAR,  a  town  of  Senegambia,  in  the 
state  of  Kacn,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gambia,  51  m. 
E  of  Bathurst. 

TENDILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  ESE  of  Guadalajara,  in  a  country  covered 
with  vines  and  olives,  and  near  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Tajuna.   Pop.  1,135. 

TENDON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vosgea,  cant,  and  18  m.  NE  of  Remiremont 
Pop.  1,291. 

TENDRA,  or  Tbxtbr,  an  island  of  the  Black  sea, 
in  Russia  in  Europe,  near  the  NW  coast  of  the  gov. 
of  Kherson,  and  district  of  Alcshki,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  to  the  W  of  the  gulf  of  Odessa, 
in  N  lat  46s  21'  40",  E  long.  81°  29*  5".  It  is  26  m. 
in  length  from  WNW  to  ESE,  but  is  very  narrow, 
forming  a  tongue  of  land,  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  only  a  narrow  channel.  It  ha*  a  light- 
house on  its  N  point,  32  m.  ESE  of  Odessa. 

TENDRE  (Moxt),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Vaud,  10  m.  W  of  Cossonay,  above 
Montricher,  in  a  ramification  of  the  Jura.  It  has 
an  alt  of  4,030  Parisian  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and  is  crossed  by  a  road  at  the 
height  of  3,860  ft. 

TENDRING,  a  parish  in  Essex,  5f  m.  8SE  of 
Manningtree.   Area  2,827  acres.    Pop.  953. 

TENE.    See  Fattiia. 

TENEBRON  (El),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  48  m.  SSW  of  Salamanca.    Pop.  150. 

TENEDOS,  or  BoKftrsHA-ADAsais,  an  island  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  tho  Grecian  archipelago,  near 
the  coast  of  Anatolia,  12  m.  SSW  of  the  SW  en- 


trance to  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  N  lat  39" 
50',  E  long.  26°  3'.  Pop.  7.000.  It  is  about  8  m. 
in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  3  m.  in  breadth.  Al- 
though covered  with  rocky  mountains — of  which  the 
principal,  St.  Elias,  appears  to  have  been  volcanic — 
it  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  in  considerable 
quantities,  grain,  fruit,  cotton,  and  sesame ;  but  its 
wealth  consists  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
the  annual  revenue  from  which  is  estimated  at 
30,000  piastres.  It  has  no  port,  and  vessels  are  here 
subjected  to  all  the  hazards  of  an  open  coast.  On 
its  NE  coast  is  a  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
pop.  of  4,500.  It  is  built  semicircularly  in  a  valley, 
and  on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  and  is  commanded 
by  another  pyramidal-shaped  hill,  which  rises  to 
some  height  above.  On  the  S  it  is  defended  by  a 
small  fort,  and  on  the  N  by  a  citadel.  It  conducts 
an  active  trade  with  Constantinople.  An  immense 
grain  magazine  was  erected  here  by  Justinian,  for 
storing  the  cargoes  of  vessels  detained  here  on  their 
route  from  Egypt,  but  it  long  since  fell  into  dis- 
use, and  has  been  suffered  to  fall  to  ruins.  This 
island  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  its  position  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  lias  rendered  it  at  all 
times  a  place  of  importance.  It  fell  early  under 
Ottoman  domination.  In  1656,  it  was  taken  bv  the 
Venetians,  but  the  death  of  their  general  the  follow- 
ing year  again  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
in  whose  power  it  has  ever  since  continued. 

TEN  EMBER,  an  island  of  the  Molucca  sea,  in  S 
lat.  6°  30',  E  long.  132°  45'.  It  is  12  m.  long,  and  3 
m.  broad. 

TENEN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Vilna,  district  and  50  m.  W  of  Rossiena. 

TENERIFFE,  or  Texebjfb,  the  largest  island  in 
the  group  of  the  Canaries,  off  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  28s  0*  and 
28°  35'  N ;  and  intersected  by  the  meridian  of  16° 
25'  W.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  each  side  being 
about  36  m.  in  length,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
1 ,000  sq.  m.  The  NE  extremity  of  the  island  bears 
16*  leagues  NW  by  W  from  the  NE  point  of  Ca- 
nada. It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  in  the  peak 
ofTeyde,of  the  sloping  sides  of  which  the  island 
actually  consists,  it  attains  an  alt  of  3,706  metres, 
or  12,158  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  height  to  which 
it  rises,  the  distance  from  which  it  is  perceived  at 
sea,  and  the  volcanic  eruptions  which  continually 
issue  from  its  sides,  have  lone  rendered  it  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  naturalists.  The  coasts  are  every- 
where cliffy  and  precipitous;  the  cliffs  being  of  n 
dark  brown  basalt  By  the  rapidity  of  its  rise,  it 
presents,  within  a  short  distance,  every  variation  of 
temperature,  from  the  colder  climates  of  Europe  to 
those  of  the  equinoctial  regions.  Humboldt,  after 
having  traversed  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  Mexico, 
declares  that  he  never  beheld  a  landscape  more 
agreeable,  more  harmonious,  and  mora  attractive 
than  that  which  the  Laguna  or  NE  coast  of  this  is- 
land offers.  There,  orange,  myrtle,  and  cypress 
trees,  entwine  the  chapels  reared  on  the  eminences; 
the  declivities  are  covered  with  vines,  and  cultivated 
like  a  garden;  a  perpetual  spring  prevails,  and  in 
the  summer  evenings  the  breeze  from  the  sea  bears 
with  it  delicious  coolness.  In  this  part  of  the  island 
the  date-tree,  the  plantain;  the  sugar-cane,  the  In- 
dian fig,  the  Arum  ooloeana,  the  root  of  which  fur- 
nishes the  lower  class  with  a  nutritive  meal,  the 
olive-tree,  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe,  the  vine, 
and  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  and  potatoes,  are  cultivated. 
Wheat  is  reaped  from  tho  end  of  March  to  the 
beginning  of  May ;  the  culture  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  of  cinnamon,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  have  been  tried 
with  success.  Above  the  fertile  level  track  rises  what 
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is  called  the  region  of  laurels,  forming  an  extensive 
bonier  all  round  the  island.  These  trees  are  ted  by 
a  vast  number  of  springs  which  rise  up  amid  a  turf 
covered  with  perpetual  verdure.  Extensive  planta- 
tions of  chestnut  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this  zone, 
above  which  several  species  of  laurel,  an  oak  resem- 
bling that  of  Tibet,  and  other  trees  nourish.  The 
underwood  in  the  lower  part  consists  of  arborescent 
beath ;  in  the  upper  part,  of  ferns.  Above  this  region, 
we  enter  a  vast  forest  of  fir  and  pine.  The  prevailing 
species  of  fir  has  the  appearance  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
with  long  and  stiflf  leaves  sprouting  by  two  or  oftcner 
by  three  in  one  sheatb.  Passing  through  this  belt, 
we  enter  a  vast  plain,  like  a  sea  of  sand,  covered 
with  yellow  pumice  dust  which  continually  fills  the 
air,  and  embellished  with  tufts  of  the  beautiful 
J triii ma  blanta  growing  to  the  height  of  nine  feet, 
and  loaded  with  odoriferous  flowers.  On  the  skirts 
of  this  plain  the  rich  verdure  of  the  island  termi- 
nates, as  well  as  all  appearance  of  habitation ;  the 
traveller  ascends  afterwards  through  a  complete 
solitude.  Above  this  sandy  plain  are  the  malpay*,  a 
name  which  the  Spaniards,  in  all  their  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, apply  to  a  ground  destitute  of  vegetable 
mould,  and  covered  with  loose  and  broken  frag- 
ments of  lava.  The  ascent  here  is  steep  and  ex- 
tremely fatiguing,  over  blocks  of  lava  which  easily 
roll  from  beneath  the  feet.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
malpay  is  a  small  plain  called  the  Rambleia,  from 
the  centre  of  which,  the  PUtm  or  sugar-loaf  summit 
of  Tevde  rises  in  N  lat.  22°  16'  24",  W  long.  16°  39' 
(T.  Here  are  found  those  spiracles  which  are  called 
by  the  natives  *  the  Nostrils  of  the  Peak,'  consisting 
of  watery  and  heated  vapours,  which  issue  at  inter- 
vals from  crevices  in  the  ground.  The  Piton  is  of 
a  rugged,  conical,  truncated  form,  and  852  ft.  in 
height ;  its  ascent  is  steep,  and  rendered  still  more 
difficult  by  the  loose  ashes  with  which  it  is  covered. 
At  the  top  there  is  scarcely  room  to  stand,  and  the 
crater  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  so  steep  that  it  could 


not  be  entered,  were  there  not  a  breach  in  one  spot 

gentl 

about  106  ft.    The  crater  has  long  ceased  to  emit 


The  sides  of  the  crater  slope  gently  to  a  depth  of 


but  gives  vent  to  aqueous  vapours  with  a 
peculiar  buzzing  noise.  The  view  from  the  top  of 
the  peak  is  characterised  by  peculiar  beauty.  The 
traveller,  placed  on  the  summit  of  such  colossal 
mountains,  sees  nsually  only  their  own  barren 
i ;  while  the  plains,  covered  with  rich  vegcta- 
in  the  immensity  of  distance;  but  the 
and  rapid  riso  of  this  mountain  causes 
the  cultivated  and  wooded  parts  of  the  island  to  be 
s^en  in  very  close  proximity.  From  the  summit  of 
this  solitary  region  the  eye  hovers  over  an  inhabited 
world ;  the  steep  and  naked  declivities  above  are 
contrasted  by  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country  be- 
neath; the  transparent  atmosphere  enables  the 
spectator  to  distinguish  even  the  houses,  the  sails 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Beyond 
all  lies  a  vast  extent  of  ocean  studded  with'  the 
whole  archipelago  of  the  Fortunate  islands.  Prince 
Adalbert  of  Prussia  thus  describes  the  scene 
from  a  point  a  little  way  up  the  black  cone. 
"  Looking  down  on  the  long  violet-coloured  ridge  of 
the  Cumbra,  which  with  its  indentations  formed 
bays  and  promontories,  right  and  left,  in  the  white 
sea  of  fleecy  clouds,  whilst  it  descended  gently  to- 
wards the  Llano-de-las-Retamaa.  On  the  right,  a 
long  wall  of  rock  joined  these  acclivities  of  the  Oum- 
bra, — a  continuation  of  the  margin  of  the  pumice- 
stone  plain.  Ascending  between  the  obsidians  of 
the  cone,  I  saw  at  every  step  this  colossal  wall, 
nearly  2,000  ft.  high,  [?1  curving  more  and  more 
the  base  of  the  peak,  whilst  its 


;     round  the 


tipper  contour, 


quitting  the  straight  line,  began  to  form  single  cu- 


polas. I  recognized  the  Circus — the  mighty,  semi- 
circular portion  of  the  elevation-crater,  which  alone 
had  braved  all  the  later  eruptions  of  the  volcano — 
the  Circus,  with  its  horizontal  strata,  which  at  times 
resemble  narrow  terraces,  or  rather  small  steps, 
whilst  high  up  along  its  wall  is  seen  the  narrow, 
white,  trachytic  band,  the  silver  stripe  of  Angostura. 
I  looked  down :  my  eye  glided  quickly  along  the 
steep  declivity  on  which  I  was  standing,  over  the 
huge,  black  mass  of  pointed  glassy  blocks  of  obsi- 
dian scattered  deep  below  in  wild  confusion,  upon 
two  rounded  cupolas,  which  rose  close  to  the  base  of 
the  peak  from  tne  subjacent  plain  of  pumice-stone, 
passing  from  yellow  into  red,  and  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  edge  of  the  black  obsidian  field. 
This  lower  surface,  the  bottom  of  the  eievation-crn 
ter,  from  which  the  Toyde  arose,  is  covered  with 
black  masses  and  red  blocks  of  lava;  on  every  side 
rise  up  ridges  and  cones,  between  which  wind  single 
streams  of  lava.  Below  on  the  right,  close  under 
the  highest  precipice  of  the  CircuB,  Btand  the  dark- 
red  waves  ot  a  mighty  stream,  arrested  and  stiffened 
in  its  course,  the  force  of  whose  current  is  still  per- 
ceptible. Above  this  fearful  scene  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, this  gigantic  wall,  which  once  rose  out  of  the 
depths  of  ocean — high  above  all  these  scenes  and 
objects,  the  giant  peak,  like  a  colossal  pyramid 
purpled  by  the  setting  sun,  flung  his  shadow  over 
the  mists  which  covered  the  ocean."  The  question 
has  been  agitated,  but  seems  yet  undecided,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  perceive  from  this  point  Cape  Bnja- 
dor,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  90  m.  to  the  NVv.  '1  ho 
sun  unit  of  the  peak  may  be  considered  as  a  soffatara 
or  extinguished  volcano,  having  remained  tranquil 
during  many  ages,  and  presenting  no  symptom 
threatening  a  new  eruption.  From  Us  flanks,  bow- 
ever,  several  violent  eruptions  have  token  place  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century.  In  1704  there 
occurred  one  in  the  district  of  Guimar,  which  buried 
several  valleys,  and  approached  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  port  of  Orotava  on  the  NW  coast.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  lava,  issuing  forth  in  a  differ- 
ent quarter,  in  the  space  of  two  hours  buried  tho 
port  of  Gnrachico,  then  the  finest  and  most  fre- 
quented harbour  in  the  island.  The  volcanic  power 
remained  dormant  for  nearly  a  centnry,  till  1796, 
when  the  mountain  of  Chahorra,  to  the  W  of  Teydc, 
which  had  always  been  considered  as  an  extin- 
guished volcano,  began  pouring  out  vast  torrents  of 
lava.  It  continued  in  action  for  three  months  and 
six  days,  but  being  fortunately  in  an  uncultivated 
part  of  the  island,  no  serious  injury  was  done. — The 
commercial  importance  of  T.  depends  chiefly  on  its 
wine,  which,  though  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of 
Madeira,  vet  being  afforded  at  a  cheaper  rate,  is  in 
considerable  demand.  From  20.000  to  30,000  pipes 
are  annually  exported.  The  price  on  the  island 
nins  from  £12  to  £20  the  pipe  of  100  gallons.  The 
consumption,  we  believe,  has  considerably  increased. 
About  650,000  lbs.  of  cochineal  were  exported  from 
the  island  in  1853.  T.  exports  also  orchilla-weed, 
rose-wood,  and  a  few  other  trifling  articles.  Tho 
island  derives  great  advantage,  in  consequence  of 
its  capital  and  port  of  Santa-Cruz,  on  the  NE  coast, 
in  N  lat  28°  27'  54",  W  long.  16*  15'  18".  forming  a 
great  place  of  refreshment,  or,  as  Humboldt  terms 
it,  a  grand  caravanscry,  between  Spain  and  the  In- 
dies. For  this  purpose  it  affords  beef  and  fish  in 
plenty,  and  excellent  water.  A  considerable  trade 
is  also  carried  on  between  this  island  and  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies.— The  pop.  is  about  85,000.— The 
climate  of  Teneriffe  is  dryer  than  that  of  Madeira, 
though  in  other  respects  very  similar.  In  certain 
pulmonary  affections  it  will,  therefore,  be  found 
preferable,  so  far  as  atmosphere  is  concerned ;  but 
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there  are  not  the  accommodations  for  invalids  which 
Madeira  possesses,  and  a  very  limited  English 
society.    Prices,  however,  are  proportionately  tow. 

TENERIFFE,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  and  96  m.  8SW  of  Santa-Marta,  founded  on 
the  shore  of  the  Magdalena,  in  1536.  It  was  for- 
merly a  large  and  commercial  town;  bat  is  now 
reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 

TEXES,  Tkxkz,  or  Texxis,  a  headland  of  Alge- 
ria, in  the  prov.  of  Mascara,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
NNE  of  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  N  lat.  36"  34'. 
The  town  is  105  in.  WSW  of  Algiers,  in  the  prov. 
of  Mascara,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  forms  the 
port  of  the  newly  founded  French  town  of  Orleans- 
villc. 

TENOALLE.   See  Takoalla. 

TEXOGAR,  a  mountainous  district  of  Java,  to 
the  SE  of  the  prov.  of  Surabaya,  and  forming  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  portion  of  the  island. 
The  summits  and  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  cov- 
ered with  pines,  firs,  and  many  plants  common  to 
Southern  Europe.  It  contains  40  villages,  with 
about  1,200  inhabitants,  who  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms differ  remarkably  from  the  Javanese  of  other 
portions  of  the  island.  They  have  preserved  their 
independence  and  maintain  strict  separation  from 
other  tribes.  They  profess  Hinduism.  Each  vil- 
lage is  under  the  government  of  a  petinghi  or  chief 
elocted  by  the  inhabitants. 

TENGIII,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Lbank 
of  the  Lundvc,  30  m.  N  of  Peshawur. 

TENGHfaTUN,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Farsistan,  2  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  on  the  road  from  Abu-shehr  to  Piruz-abad.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  by  a 
deep  ditch,  and  is  defended  at  the  entrance  by  two 
small  cannons.  It  contains  about  500  families,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain. 

TENOH1Z,  or  Taxis,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
the  pror.  and  10.5  m.  8  of  Omsk,  about  90  m.  from 
the  i.  bank  of  the  Irtish. 

TEXJO,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
Candinamarca,  and  prov.  of  Bogota.    Pop.  300. 

TENKIRI-NOR,  a  lake  of  Tibet,  Iving  under  the 
parallel  of  31°  15'  N,  about  9  days  N  W  of  Lbassa. 
It  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  nearly  60  m.  in  length, 
and  is  bordered  on  the  N  by  snowy  mountains.  It 
receives  from  the  SK  the  Tarkit-Tsangbo  river. 

TENNEBERO,  a  bail,  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha,  and  principality  of  Gotha.  Pop.  6.300. 
It  has  a  castle  of  the  same  name,  9  m.  W8W  of 
Gotha. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the 
parallels  of  35"  and  36s  A(f  N ;  bounded  on  the  N 
by  Kentucky ;  on  the  E  bv  N.  Carolina  and  Virginia ; 
on  the  S  bv  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi; 
and  on  the  W  by  the  Mississippi  river,  dividing  it 
from  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  has  an 
area  of  45,600  sq.  m.  This  state  is  divided  by  that 
section  of  the  Alleghany  chain  called  the  Cumber- 
land mountains,  into  divisions,  East  Tennessee  and 
West  Tennessee ;  but  a  third  administrative  division 
is  known  as  Central  T.  It  is  washed  for  160  m. 
by  the  great  river  Mississippi  on  the  W;  and  the 
fine  rivers  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  both  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio,  pass  through  it  in  serpentine 
courses.  The  western  part  is  undulating,  some  of 
it  level ;  in  the  middlo  it  is  hilly  and  rolling.  East 
Tennessee  abounds  in  lofty  mountains,  presenting 
scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesque.  Of 
these  the  Cunilx>r!and  or  preat  Laurel  ridge  is  the 
most  remarkable.  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  Bald,  Smoky, 
and  Unika  mountains,  join  each  other,  and  form,  in 
a  direction  nearly  NE  and  SW,  and  under  the  name 


of  the  Kittatinv  ridge,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
state.  To  the  N  \V  of  these,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  valleys  of  from  5  to  1 5  m.  wide,  are  Bay's 
mountain,  Copper-ridge,  Clinch-mountain,  Powelf'a- 
mountain,  ana  Welling's-ridge.  The  last  four  ter- 
minate N  of  Tennessee  river.  None  of  the  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains  exceed  2.000  ft.  in  alt  above 
sea-level.— The  geological  formation  of  this  state  is 
wholly  secondary,  except  a  small  portion  of  the 
eastern  part,  which  is  transition,  and  numerous 
spots  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  are  alluvial.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  state  lies  on  limestone. 
The  produce  of  iron  in  1852  was  44,500  tons.  Cop- 
peras, alum,  nitre,  and  lead,  are  among  the  miner- 
als which  chiefly  occur  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
divisions.  Copper  and  silver  have  been  found ;  and 
coal  is  supposed  to  be  plentiful.  Saltpetre  is  so 
abundant  as  to  form  a  great  article  of  commerce. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs,  and  many  valua- 
ble salt  springs. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland,  Holston,  Clinch,  French- Broad, 
Nolichucky,  Hiwassee,  Tellico,  Duck.  Reelfoot, 
Obian,  Forked- Deer,  and  Wolf.  The  Cumberland 
has  about  250  m.  of  its  course  within  T.;  the  Ten- 
nessee, about  200  m. 

Climate  A  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  ge- 
nial. In  Last  T.  the  air  is  so  tempered  by  the  moun- 
tain-air on  one  side,  and  by  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  other,  that  this  part  of  the 
state  has  one  of  the  most  desirable  climates  in  North 
America.  The  middle  part  resembles  Kentucky  in 
climate.  The  winter  in  T.  resembles  the  spring  iu 
New  England.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater 
depth  than  10  inches,  or  lies  longer  than  10  daya. 
Cumberland  river  has  seldom  been  frozen  over  since 
the  country  was  settled.  Cattle  are  rarely  shel- 
tered in  winter.  In  the  western  parts  there  are 
some  low  bottoms  on  which  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  bilious  fevers,  and  to  fever  and  ague  in  the 
autumn. 

Soil  and  production*.]  The  soil  is  very  various  in 
quality.  The  western  part  of  the  state  has  a  rich 
black  soil ;  in  the  middle  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  excellent  land;  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  moun- 
tains are  many  fertile  valleys  lying  on  a  calcareous 
soil.  Oak  of  different  species,  black  and  white  wal- 
nut, beech,  red  cedar,  black  and  honey  locust,  ash, 
elm,  mulberry,  dogwood,  sassafras,  maple,  sugar- 
tree,  papaw,  cherry,  hornbeam,  juniper,  and  cucum- 
ber-tree, are  among  the  forest-trees.  In  the  east- 
ern district  there  is  a  species  of  pitch  pine,  useful 
for  boards,  timber,  and  tar.  Cane,  on  the  low  lands, 
grows  to  the  height  of  20  ft.  The  wild  straw- 
berry is  of  a  delicious  flavour;  and  the  wild  grape 
vine  yields  tolerable  grapes.  Of  plants,  the  follow- 
ing are  indigenous  in  tins  state :  wild  hop,  ginseng, 
Virginia  and  the  Seneca  snake-root,  angelica,  gin- 
ger, and  sweet  anise,  wild  rye,  wild  oats,  clover,  and 
buffalo  grass. — The  improved  farm  lands  in  1 850  were 
returned  at  5,175,172  acres;  the  unimproved  at 
13,809,849  acres.  The  agricultural  productions  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Kentucky,  with  the  exception 
of  cotton,  which,  in  the  western  parts  of  T,  forms  a 
staple  commodity.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo, 
rice,  and  cotton,  thrive  here  luxuriantly.  The 
limestone  lands,  which  are  well  adapted  to  tbe  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  are  in  many  parts  deficient  in  water, 
which  escapes  through  fissures  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams.  Lands  of  the  first  and  second  quality  pro- 
duce Indian  corn  and  hemp,  but  for  wheat  the  soil 
is  too  rich,  unless  reduced  by  two  or  three  crops  of 
maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  cotton.  The  third  quality 
bears  every  kind  of  grain  which  is  cultivated  on  tbe 
dry  grounds  of  the  Atlantic  states.   The  produce  of 
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wheat  in  1840  was  4,569,692  bnshels;  in  1830, 
1.619.386  b. ;  of  Indian  corn  in  1840.  44,986,188  b. ; 
in  1850, 52,279,223  b.  On  Cumberland  river,  the  com- 
mon produce  of  Indian  corn  is  from  GO  to  70  bushels ; 
thtt  of  cotton  is  usually  800  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Fruit 
tms  succeed  well.  The  farmers  in  Upper  T.  grow 
little  artificial  grass,  bnt  they  have  potatoes,  car- 
rot*, and  turnips.  They  hare  generally  each  a  herd 
of  pigs,  which  ro%*es  through  the  woods  with  the 
cow*;  and  the  latter  have  a  bell  strapped  round 
their  necks,  ax  a  means  of  finding  them.  The  live 
stork  in  1850  amounted  to  270,636  horses,  75,303 
asses  and  mules,  250,546  milk  cows,  86.255  work- 
ing oxen,  414,051  other  cattle,  811,591  sheep. 
S.1 14,1 1 1  swine.  The  wool  raised  in  1840  amounted 
to  1,060,832  lbs.;  in  1850,  to  1,864,378  lbs.  The 

1  uimals  are  such  as  are  generally  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  large  herds  of 
bisons  often  seen  after  the  first  white  settlements 
in  T.  were  formed  have  now  disappeared.  The  elk 
and  moose  still  inhabit  some  of  the  mountainous 
parts,  but  are  not  numerous;  the  deer  also,  con- 
stantly pursued  by  the  hunter,  have  become  scarce, 
except  on  the  mountains.  Boars,  panthers,  wild 
cats,  and  wolves,  are  yet  seen  in  the  forests,  hut 
«Mom  visit  cultivated  places;  the  beaver,  otter, 
and  musk-rat,  arc  still  occasionally  seen  on  the  up- 
per branches  of  the  Cumberland. 

AVi*jrt».]  The  exports  of  this  state  consist  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  horses,  live  cattle,  Indian 
com,  pork,  fowls,  potatoes,  flour,  saltpetre,  flax,  deer 

;  *kin*,  ginseng,  lumber,  and  iron.  The  great  staple 
productions  are  saltpetre,  tobacco,  cotton,  hogs,  and 

!   cattle.   The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  dry  goods 

:  and  groceries  imported  in  waggons  to  East  Ten- 
nessee from  Philadelphia  nnd  Baltimore,  and  to 

|  West  Tennessee  by  land  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Cumberland  river.  Or- 
leans sugar,  and  some  articles  of  groceries,  are  im- 
ported thence  by  the  Mississippi.    This  state  also 

;  supplies  Kentucky.  Ohio,  ftc.with  cotton  for  inland 
inaiiruactures ;  and  from  East  T.  considerable  num- 
bers of  cattle  are  sent  to  the  seaports  on  the  Atlan- 
tic In  1850,  the  total  nnmber  of  manufacturing 
establishments  was  2,789 ;  the  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  produced,  510,644  dollars.  New  avenues  to 
commerce  have  been  opened  by  means  of  roads 
and  railroads.  The  central  points  of  the  railway 
system  in  this  state  are  Knoxville  and  Nashville. 
T.  has  no  canals ;  but  much  of  the  produce  seeks  a 
northern  outlet  by  way  of  Pittsburg  and  the  lakes. 

Population. \  The  pop.  and  decennial  increase  of 
this  state  have  been  as  follows  in  the  periods  undcr- 
aoted:— 

ir*>. 
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1*40, 

Of  the  coloured  pop.  in  1850,  239,461  were  re- 
turned as  slaves.  The  same  census  returned  5,740 
of  the  inhabitants  as  of  foreign  birth.  The  popula- 
tion, originally  consisting  chiefly  of  emigrants  from 
the  Carolina*,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  from  the  New 
England  states,  and  Europe,  has  scarcely  any  uni- 
:  fam  character.  They  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
rongh  in  their  manners,  but  high  spirited  and  hos- 
pitable. They  are  all  good  horsemen,  and  expert  at 
the  rifle.   Their  stockings,  clothes,  and  bedding, 

I and  even  their  candles  and  shoes,  are  generally  of 
domestic  manufacture.   The  number  of  paupers  in 
l&^Owas  1.005.    The  number  of  children  attending 
,  school  in  1848  was  272,000.  The  number  of  churches 
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in  1850  was  1,939,  of  which  831  were  Methodist, 
611  Baptist,  and  357  Presbyterian. — Nashville  is 
the  present  seat  of  government.  The  other  most 
considerable  towns  in  West  Tennessee  nre  Frank- 
lin, Fayetteville,  Shelbyville,  Columbia,  Clarksville, 
Carthage,  and  Gallatin  ;  in  East  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville, Jonesltorough,  Greenville,  and  Rogersville. 

The  legislature  iB  composed  of  a  senate  of  25 
members  and  a  housc-of- representatives  consisting 
of  75  members.  The  members  of  each,  together 
with  the  governor,  are  chosen  biennally  by  every 
free  white  male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  and  resi- 
dent in  the  co.  in  which  he  votes  for  6  months.  The 
judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of 
chancery,  and  circuit  courts.  The  state  returns  10 
representatives  to  congress. — The  biennial  revenue 
of  the  state,  in  1850  and  1851,  was  1,004,004  dol- 
lars.   The  state  debt  in  1851  was  3,651,856  d. 

Hutory]  This  oounlry.  which  formed  a  part  of  Carolina,  ac- 
cording to  the  second  charter  of  Chart?*  II.  wu  inhabited  by  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  by  whom  the  flmt  ookmlats.  consisting  of 
above  60  families,  in  the  year  1754.  were  nearly  destroyed.  Their 
settlements  went  not  renewed  till  1774.  when  the  Indiana, 
refusing  to  join  the  British  standard,  were  attacked  and  driven 
inwards  the  Kcnhawa.  The  country  then  belonged  toN.  Caro- 
lina; and  delegates,  in  1776.  were  sent  from  this  district  to  the 
convention  held  Sir  ttte  purpose,  of  Conning  a  state  constitution. 
In  1789.  It  was  ceded  by  Carolina  to  the  United  Slates,  and  in 
1796,  waa  received  into  the  federal  union.  The  military  force  con- 
sists of  a  militia,  which  amounted,  in  the  winter  of  181*3  to  30.19.1: 
sn  1640  to  71,352.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state,  active,  inured 
ito  the  chace,  familiar  with  the  rifle,  and  proud  i*f  their  rights, 
form  a  militia  which  no  regular  army  could  long  despise. 

TENNESSEE,  a  large  and  navigable  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Holston  and  Clinch  rivers,  which  unite 
at  Kingston  in  Tennessee;  traverses  the  western 
parts  of  Tennessee ;  crosses  the  NE  corner  of  Ala- 
bama; bends  NW;  again  enters  Tennessee,  flow- 
ing N  ;  and  after  flowing  60  m.  through  Kentucky, 
joins  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  57  m.  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  an  outlet  600  vds.  wide.  It  has  a  total 
course  o'f  1,100  m.,  and  drains  a  basin  of  41,600  sq. 
m.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  bow-bonts  as 
far  as  the  Mussel-shoals,  250  m.  from  its  mouth; 
and  thence  to  its  passage  through  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  about  an  equal  distance,  there  is  depth 
of  water  sufficient  for  boats  of  40  or  50  tons.  Of 
the  two  head  branches  of  this  river,  the  one  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Clinch  or  Pclison  river,  is 
navigable  for  boats  200  ra.  from  its  outlet,  which 
is  150  yds.  in  width.  The  other,  called  the  Hol- 
ston, runs  a  course  of  200  m.,  nnd  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  25  tons  upwards  of  100  m.  It  has  several 
branches,  the  most  considerable  of  which  arc  Wa- 
tauga and  French-Broad  river.  The  Hiwassee, 
Chickamago,  and  other  streams,  run  into  the  T.  from 
the  N  parts  of  Georgia.  The  Elk  and  other  streams 
flow  from  the  S  parts  of  Tennessee  through  Ala- 
bama, into  the  Tennessee  at  the  Mussel-shoals. 
The  whole  descent  of  the  river  is  1,700  ft. 

TENNIS,  a  ruined  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  28  m.  SE  of  Da- 
roictta. 

TENNIS.  SccTesis. 

TENNSTADT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Saxony,  regency  and  16  m.  NNW  of  Erfurt,  and 
circle  of  Langensalxa,  on  the  Schambach,  in  a  plea- 
sant locality.  Pop.  in  1843,  2,984.  It  has  three 
churches,  sulphureous  springs  and  baths,  and  an 
hospital ;  and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and 
cloth,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  yarn. 

TENQU1N  (Groh),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Moselle  and  arrond.  of  Sarroguemincs. 
The  cant,  comprises  25  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  16,863 ; 
in  1816,  17,578.  The  village  is  20  m.  S\V  of  Bar- 
reguemincs.    Pop.  1,335. 

fENltlU,  a  river  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
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fon,  which  has  its  source  in  the  prov.  of  Sinani; 
traverses  that  of  Tutotni,  from  N  to  S;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  120  tn.,  throws  itself  by  several 
branches  into  the  Pacific,  a  little  to  the  W  of  To- 
tomina  bay. 

TENSA,  a  town  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  dep.  of 
BovacA,  prov.  and  27  ni.  SE  of  Tunja,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Andes.    Pop.  600. 

TEN8A8,  a  parish  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  U.  S., 
in  the  E  district,  and  comprising  an  area  of  619  sq. 
m.,  hounded  on  the  E  by  the  Mississippi,  and 
drained  by  branches  of  that  river,  and  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  has  a  level  surface  containing 
several  small  lakes,  and  is  generally  fertile.  Pop. 
in  1850,  9,040. — Also  a  river  of  the  same  state, 
which  has  its  source  in  Chicot  Co.,  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas ;  flows  8  by  W  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  falls  into  the  Washita  river. 

TENS  AW,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  U.  8., 
forming  the  E  outlet  of  Mobile  river,  and  flowing  8, 
enters  Mobile  river  by  several  mouths. 

TENSIFT,  a  river  of  Marocco,  which  descends 
from  the  NW  side  of  the  Great  Atlas,  from  a  point 
about  40  m.  E  of  the  city  of  Marocco ;  flows  at  their 
base,  and  about  4  m.  to  the  N  of  the  capital ;  and 
after  a  course  of  about  240  m.,  in  a  generally  WNW 
direction,  throws  itself  into  the  Atlantic,  15  m.  SSW 
of  Safi.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  but  fordable  in  almost 
all  places,  except  in  spring. 

TENTER.   Seo  Tejtdba. 

TENTERDEN,  a  borough,  parish,  and  market- 
town,  in  the  cinqne-port  liberty  of  Hastings,  Kent, 
18  m.  SE  of  Maidstone,  and  8  m.  8  of  the  lino  of  the 
South-Eastern  railway.  Area  of  p.,  8,620  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  2,370;  in  1831,  3.177;  in  1851,  3,901. 
The  ancient  limits  of  the  borough  are  co-extensive 
with  those  of  the  hundred  of  Tenterden,  which 
comprises  the  whole  of  the  p.  of  that  name,  and  part 
of  the  p.  of  Ebony.  The  town,  which  occupies  a 
gentle  eminence  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural 
country,  consists  chiefly  of  one  street  about  a  mile 
in  length.  It  contains  some  good  houses:  but  is 
not  remarkable  either  for  the  regularity  or  elegance 
of  its  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

TENT-HILL,  a  summit  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
Liidley  Plains,  in  the  co.  of  Stanley. 

TENTOLI,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  on 
the  NW  coast,  in  N  lat.  1°  20',  at  the  head  of  a  road- 
stead, to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

TENTUGAL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  comarca  and  12  m.  WNW  of  Coimbra,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Mondego.  Pop. 
1,788.    It  has  a  convent  and  an  alms-house. 

TENTYRA.   See  Dkxdekah. 

TENU.   Seo  Achknau. 

TENYATI.    See  Falehb. 

TEOCOCUILCO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  87  m.  NE  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  midst  of  the  Andes, 
in  N  lat.  17*  24',  and  W  long.  100"  33'. 

TEODO,  a  small  district  in  Dalmatia,  in  the 
circle  of  Cattaro,  extending  between  the  Pettane 
and  Saline,  and  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Pop. 
800.  It  contains  numerous  villas,  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Persagno  and  Cattaro.  Its  wines  are 
said  to  rival  those  of  Spain. 

TEOF1POL,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Volhynia,  district  and  27  tn.  SSW  of  Zaslav, 
and  45  m.  NE  of  Tarnopol. 

TEOGE.  SecTioooHE. 

TEOLO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombard v,  in  the 
prov.  and  1 1  m.  SW  or  Padua.    Pop.  1,630. 

TEOMABAL,  a  small  island  of  the  Sulu  archi- 
pclaco,  in  N  lat.  6°  15',  and  E  long.  120°  5.V. 

TEOPIXCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  prov.  of 


Cbiapa,  21  m.  SE  of  Ciudad-Real.  It  is  inhabited 
by  Indians,  who  are  noted  for  their  horsemanship. 

TEORA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Principato-UItra,  district  and  7  m.  SSE  of  San  An- 

gelo-de- Lombard!,  on  a  hill,  between  the  Ofanto  and 
Ble.    Pop.  3,300.    It  has  a  palace  remarkable  for 
an  ancient  round  tower. 

TEOT1TMACON,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  and  27  m.  NE  of  Mexico,  near  a  email  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  throws  itself  into  lake  Tez- 
cuco.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  Franciscan  convent. 
Between  tnis  place  aud  San-Bartolomeo  are  the  re- 
mains of  two  ancient  pyramids,  erected  by  the  Az- 
tecs, and  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  moon. 

TEPAN-GUATIMALA,  a  town  of  Guatimala, 
in  the  state  of  that  name,  dep.  of  Sacatepec  and 
Chimaltenango,  and  district  of  Xilotepeque.  Pop. 
4,958.  It  was  formerly,  as  its  name  denotes,  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Guatimala. 

TEPEACA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  and 
15  m.  SE  of  La  Pnebla,  on  a  river  which  winds 
around  it.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
adorned  with  gardens  and  terraces.  Its  public 
square  is  spacious,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  fort,  into 
which  it  is  said  Cortex  retired  after  his  retreat  from 
Mexico.  In  the  outskirts  is  a  Franciscan  convent, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  a  fine  church.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories of  woollen  fabrics,  which,  with  corn  and 
flour,  form  its  chief  articles  of  trade.  This  town 
formerly  bore  the  name  of  Segura-de-la  Frontera. 

TEPELEN,  or  Tbpeuxi,  a  town  of  Turkev  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  in  the  sanj.  and  33  m.  ESE  of 
Valona,  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  sterile  mountains, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Voioussa.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has 
a  fortress. 

TEPEXE,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  and  45 
m.  8  of  La  Puebla.   Pop.  2,000. 

TEPIC,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Xalis- 
co,  134  m.  WNW  of  Guadalajara,  and  near  the  L  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  or  Tololotlan,  in  N  lat.  21°  36', 
and  W  long.  104*  45'.  Pop.  10,000.  Next  to  Gua- 
dalajara, this  town  is  the  largest  in  the  state.  It 
is  built  with  uniformity,  and  has  terraced  gardens, 
fine  promenades,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  small 
theatre.  It  is  the  residence  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son of  the  merchants  connected  witn  the  unhealthy 
port  of  San  Bias. 

TEPININ8KAIA.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  78  ro.  E  of  l'av- 
lovsk.  on  the  Khoper. 

TEP1T1TAN,  a  town  of  the  Mexico  state  of  Ta- 
basco, situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  about  40  leagues  above  Frontera.  Pop.  1 ,000. 
Rum  is  largely  distilled  here. — The  T.  river  is  the 
upper  part  or  the  Chilapa,  and  is  nearly  100  lath, 
wide  opposite  the  town. 

TEPL,  Tepua,  Tkpel,  or  Topel, a  town  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  and  31m.  NW  of  Pilscn,  on  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  after  a  course  in  a  gener- 
ally E  and  N  direction  of  about  36  m.  joins  the  Eger, 
on  the  r.  bank,  5  m.  NE  of  Elnbogen.  Pop.  1,734. 
It  is  noted  for  its  abbey;  and  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  forges,  quarries 
of  millstone  and  serpentine,  and  mineral  springs,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Marienbnd. 

TEPLICA  (Kunowa).   Sec  Teplitz. 

TEPLICE.  8ecTon.rrz. 

TKPLICKA.    See  Teplitskha. 

TEPLICZ,  or  Teplic  b,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in 
the  com i tat  and  6  m.  ENE  of  Trcntsin,  in  a  valley, 
on  the  Tcpliczka,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Vag. 

TEPL1 K,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Podolia.  district  and  26  m.  SE  of  Gaisin. 

TEPL1TSCIIA,  Tkplicz  (Kis),  or  Teplicxa,  a 
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TilUp"  of  Hungary,  in  the  oomitat  of  Lvptnn,  20  m. 
VK  of  KaysmarkTat  the  foot  of  Mount  Konigsberg. 
TEPLITZ.  SecToruTZ. 

TEPLITZ,  Kus-Tai-oucxa,  or  Kuxowa-Tepmca, 
a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  oomitat  and  12  m.  NNE 
of  Goraor,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Csetnck,  a  small 
ii •  of  the  Sajo.    It  haa  warm  bathi. 

TEPLOVKA,  a  town  of  Ruasia  in  Europe,  in  the 
eor.  and  129  m.  NW  of  Poltova,  and  district  of 
Pi  rutin. 

TEPOSCOLULA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  60  m.  NW  of  O.vxaca.  Pop.  4,405.  It  has  sev- 
en] parish  churches,  and  a  fine  convent.  It  pos- 
lewes  manufactories  of  linen.  Cochineal  ia  found  in 
Urge  quantities  in  the  environs. 

TEPTIARM.  a  people  of  Ruwla  in  K.iror*  in  the  »ov  of  Oren 
\m%.  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  Bashkir*,  at  the  E  bmte  of 
tV  Tral  mountain*  They  number  upward*  of  S6.000,  who  pay 
n  common  with  Uie  Ruwian  peasantry  a  capitation  tax,  in  addl- 
uao  to  iMirerinjr  800.000  pound*  ot  •all,  which  they  are  required 
u  oxivry  from  the  Ilek  to  the  bank*  of  the  Hrlala,  whence  it  i* 
*wwriol  and  to  an  annual  contingent  of  400  pioneer*  for  the 
avaautaanee  of  the  Orenburg  line  of  fortification*  They  are  conr- 
i«K4«  hunter*.  good  Uboarera,  and  have  adopted  from  the  Baah- 
iirt  tear  excellent  method  of  raising  bee*.  In  manner*  and  cu»- 
u*o»  tier  arc  similar  to  that  people,  but  more  deficient  in  clean - 
ii  >em  They  are  chiefly  Mahommedana,  but  have  Introduced  into 
Ueir  «cw»;itp  tr»ne  pa^-an  uiatre*  adopted  from  the  Finn*.  The 
a»n«  o'.  tin  people  »l|rnihe*.  in  the  Tartar  language,  a  man  who 
h  mc  in  a  condiuon  to  pay  the  capitation.  At  the  period  of  the 
lir^raetioD  of  the  kingdom  of  Kutan,  by  the  Czar  Ivan  Vaaill- 
*tdv  *  great  number  of  Tartar*.  T*heremi«aea.  and  Tahuraahr*, 
fcarasg  to  be  forced  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  conqueror*, 
t  w»l  refmre  among  the  Baahkir*.  and  thus  formed  a  race  re- 


TEQUAMENON,  a  river  of  Michigan,  U.  8., 
which  flows  in  an  E  by  N  course,  into  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior. 

TEQUENDAMA  (8aut  db),  a  cataract  of  New 
Cireoada,  in  the  prov.  of  Bogota,  a  little  to  the  W 
of  Santa-  Fe-de- Bogota.  It  ia  formed  by  the  Bogota, 
which  after  collecting  ita  waters  in  the  valley  of  the 
urne  name,  precipitates  itself  through  a  rocky 
chasm.  650  Parisian  ft.  in  height. 

TEQUIA,  a  town  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  dep.  of 
Bovaca,  120  m.  NNE  of  Tunja. 

TEQUILA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Xaluco.  18  m.  W  of  Guadalajara,  near  the  L  bank 
rf  the  Rio  Grande. 

TER.  a  river  of  Spain,  which  descends  from  the 
S  tide  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  confines  of  the 
French  dep.  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientates,  and  at  the 
XW  extremity  of  the  prov.  of  Gerona.  It  flows  first 
8,  past  Camnrodon;  enters  the  prov.  of  Barcelona; 
bends  abruptly  ENE,  returns  into  that  of  Gerona ; 
pw»ns  the  town  of  that  name,  and  a  little  below 
Torroela-de-Mongri,  and  30  m.  E  of  Gerona,  throws 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the  Medas 
iaUnds.  and  after  a  course  of  about  102  m.  Except 
when  flooded,  it  is  fordable  throughout  almost  its 
«nure  course.  A  Urge  portion  of  its  waters  is  em- 
ployed in  irrigation.  This  river  is  the  Alba  of  the 
Soman*. 

TERA.  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Zamora. 
It  wanes  from  the  E  extremity  of  Lake  8an-Martin- 
de-Castaneda;  flows  ESE,  passing  near  8anabria; 
and  after  a  course  of  63  m.,  joins  the  Esla,  on  the  r. 
hank,  6  m.  SSW  of  Benavento.  In  summer  it  is 
f Triable  throughout  its  entire  course. — The  lake  8. 
Martin-de-Castaneda,  formed  amid  the  Sierra  Segun- 
in  by  several  mountain  streams,  has  a  circum- 
ference of  6.000  yds.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and 
with  excellent  trout. 

a  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arab*.  In  Egypt.    They  are 
by  a  iheik,  and  number  about  160  foot-soldier*. 

TERAMO,  a  district,  canton,  and  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Abruzzo-Ultra.  The  district  com- 
prise. 10  cants.   The  town  is  15  m.  SSE  of  Ascoli, 


on  a  plateau,  at  an  alt  of  900  ft.  ahovo  sea  level, 
and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tordinoand  Yezxola. 
Pop.  9.500.  It  is  about  4  m.  in  circumf.,  and  has 
several  long,  spacious,  and  well-paved  Btrecta,  and 
some  fine  edifices  of  medieval  architecture.  The 
cathedral  is  a  handsome  building.  It  has  numerous 
convents,  an  orphan's  and  two  other  asylums,  a 
seminary,  and  a  provincial  college.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  of  cream  of 
tartar,  this  town  possesses  no  branches  of  industrial 
employment.  It  was  the  Interamnia  or  Interrana- 
Prftcutia  of  the  Romans,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
several  ancient  edifices. 

TERA  PEA.   See  Tarapia. 

TERBORGH,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  Guelderland,  18  m.  SE  of  Zutphen.    Pop.  600. 

TERCEIRA,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Africa, 
forming  the  central  one  of  the  group  of  the  Azores.  In 
consequence  of  its  central  situation,  and  of  the  safety 
of  the  roadstead  at  Angra,  it  has  been  made  the  seat 
of  government  Its  E  extremity  is  in  N  lat.  38'  46'. 
It  is  about  54  m.  in  circumf.,  and  is  Burrounded  with 
steep  cliffs,  which  render  it  inaccessible,  except  at  a 
few  points  which  are  strongly  fortified.  The  in- 
terior, which  rises  by  gentle  slopes  towards  a  moun- 
tainous centre,  is  agreeable:  the  summits  of  tho 
mountains  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  plains,  and  being  destitute  of  those 
craters  and  conical  points  which,  in  St  Michael's 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  visibly  mark  the 
operation  of  volcanic  agency.  Though  abundantly 
supplied  with  fine  water,  it  contains  no  boiling  or 
mineral  springs.  Vines  are  cultivated,  but  the 
wine — of  which  about  4,000  pipes  are  annually  pro- 
duced—is by  no  means  excellent  Oranges  and 
lemons  are  largely  exported;  and  almost  every 
European  and  tropical  plant  may  be  grown.  Agri- 
culture and  pasturage  are  the  chief  employments, 
and  are  carried  on  with  great  success;  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  yams,  pulse,  and  French  beans,  arc  raised  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  afford  a  surplus  for  the  market 
of  Lisbon.  The  yearly  produce  of  Indian  com, 
wheat  and  barley ,"is  about  720,000  bushels.  The 
pop.  is  about  40,000,  and  is  reckoned  superior 
in  civilization  to  those  of  the  other  islands;  the 

Cdice  is  also  better  enforced,  and  the  manners  of 
isbon  generally  prevail. — The  only  places  of  con- 
sequence in  tho  island  are  Angra,  Prava,  San- 
Salastio,  and  New  Town.  Fine  roads  lead  to  every 
part  of  the  island. 
TERCEIRAS.  See  Azores. 
TERCERO,  a  river  of  the  La  Plata  confederation, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  8W  of  the  city 
of  Cordova;  runs  E,  collecting  the  waters  of  a 
smaller  river  called  the  Saladillo,  and  enters  the  river 
Parana  jnst  above  the  town  of  Rosario,  and  73  m.  S 
of  Santa-Fe,  after  a  course  of  300  m.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  barges  as  high  as  the  pass  of  Fereira, 
about  80  m.  below  Cordova. 

TERCHIZ,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khorasan,  90  m. 
8W  of  Medshid. 

TERDOPPIO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  near 
the  8  extremity  of  Lago-Maggiore,  and  falls  into 
the  Po,  12  m.  ESE  of  Lumello,  after  a  course  of  50  m. 

TEREBES,  or  Trerissow,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  com.  of  Zemplin,  22  m.  ESE  of  Kaschau,  on 
the  river  Bodrog.  Pop.  2.900. — Also  a  village  in 
the  com.  of  Ugocz,  on  the  river  Thur. 
TEREBOLI.  See  Tripoli. 
TEREK,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Caucasus,  which  rises  amid  the  snow  -  covered 
heights  of  the  Kasbek.  in  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
Caucasian  chain,  and  descending  in  a  rapid  course 
and  northerly  direction,  to  the  plain,  turns  east- 
ward, passes' Mosdok,  flows  along  the  foot  of  tho 
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mountain*  in  a  NK  direction,  and  after  passing 
Kizliar,  divides  into  three  branches,  and  falls  into 
the  Caspian.  Its  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  are  adorned  with  fine  forests  of  oak,  while 
the  lower  produce  vines,  mulberries,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  It  has  a  total  course  of  300  m.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Suja,  Aksai,  Baksu,  and  Malka. 

TERENA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Alentejo.  26  m.  8W  of  Klvaa. 

TERERY,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Mato- 
Grosso,  which  descends  from  the  Sierra  A  mam  bay, 
and  runs  W  to  the  Paraguay,  whicli  it  joins  on  the 
1.  hank,  after  a  course  of  90  m. 

TERESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  San- 
Felipe,  10  m.  W  by  N  of  Segorbe.    Pop.  1,800. 

TERESA  (Santa),  a  town  of  New  Granada,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Meta  and  Orinoco,  300  m.  E  of 
Santa- Fe-de- Bogota. — Also  a  town  of  New  Mexico, 
in  the  prov.  of  Cinaloa,  95  m.  NE  of  Cinaloa. — It  is 
also  the  name  of  several  other  inconsiderable  settle- 
ments in  South  America. 

TERESHKA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  20 
m.  SE  of  Kusnetz,  in  the  gov.  of  Saratof ;  Hows 
ESE,  and  tlien  turns  SW,  and  joinB  the  Volga,  27 
m.  NE  of  Saratof. 

TERESl'OL,  a  town  of  Poland.  3  m.  SSW  of 
Brzesc,  and  103  ro.  E  by  S  of  Warsaw,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Hug.  Pop.  1,000,  chiefly  the  de- 
scendants of  German  settlers. 

TERETTE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Terra-dc-Lavoro,  15  m.  SE  of  Sora,  on  a  lofty  moun- 
tain.   Pop.  1,800. 

TERFUA,  a  village  of  Tunis,  120  m.S  of  Tunis. 

TERFUI,  a  watering  place  in  the  desert  of  Nubia, 
150  m.  8  of  Sycnc. 

TERG1L,  a  village  of  Diyarbekir,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  70  m.  NNE  of  Divarhekir. 

TERGLU,  one  of  the  hiphest  mountains  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  in  the  NW  of  Carniola.  It  has  an  nit. 
of  10,855  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  covered  with 
continual  snow  on  its  N  side. 

TERGOV1STE,  or  Teroowitx,  a  town  of  Wal- 
lochia,  in  the  district  of  Zara-de-Suss,  on  the  river 
Jalornnitza,  64  m.  SE  of  Hcrmanstadt.  It  has 
several  churches,  two  convents,  a  number  of  largo 
but  ruinous  houses,  and  a  pop.  of  5,000. 

TERHEYDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  i 
of  N.  Brabant,  3  m.  N  of  Breda. 

TERI,  a  town  of  Bcluchistan,  in  K  Ut,  29°  51', 
70  m.  N  of  Shawl. 

TERIM,  a  village  of  Arabia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hadramaut,  230  m.  E  of  Sanaa. 

TERKAT,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pash.  of  Sivas,  20  m.  NW  of  Tokat. 

TERKI,  a  fortress  of  Russia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tumenka,  which  forms  one  of  the  branches  by 
which  the  Staroi-Terek  falls  into  the  Caspian.  Tho 

Elace  bearing  this  name  was  formerly  of  importance; 
ut  after  the  Persian  conquests,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
frontier-town,  and  was  raxed  at  tho  peace  of  1736. 
The  present  fort  was  afterwards  built  on  a  different 
spot. 

TERKUL,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  falls 
into  the  Ural  at  Uralsk. 

TERL1NG,  a  parish  of  Essex,  3j  m.  W  of  Wi 
tham.    Area  3,205  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  900. 

TERL1ZZI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bari,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Bari  on  the 
coast,  across  the  Ofanto,  18  m.  W  of  Trani.  Pop. 
9  <>00. 

TERMIGNON,  or  Tiiermighox,  a  town  of  Savoy, 
in  the  district  of  Manricnnc,  near  tho  river  Arc,  12 
m.  ENE  of  St.  Andre.  Pop.  1,100.  It  has  iron 
forge k,  and  a  manufacture  of  anchors. 

TERMINATION  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  S. 


in  the  prov. 


Pacific,  so  named  by  Vancouver,  as  being  the  ter- 
mination of  his  researches  on  the  SW  coast  of  New 
Holland,  near  which  it  lies,  in  S  bit.  34*  32'. 

TERMINI,  a  considerable  port  on  the  N  coast  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val-di-Maxzara,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Termini,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  23  m. 
ESE  of  Palermo,  with  a  well  cultivated  and  produc- 
tive country  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  has,  on  the  side  of  tho  sea,  an  old  hut 
strong  castle.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about 
8.500.  are  employed  partly  in  trade,  partly  in  an 
active  fishery  which  supplies  the  market  of  Palermo. 
The  port  is  good,  and  corn,  olive  oil,  and  other  pro- 
ducts are  pretty  largely  exported  from  it.  It  nas 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  hot  saline  springs,  the 
Thernut  Jfimtrensts  of  antiquity,  which  are  still 
much  frequented  by  visitors  from  Palermo. — The 
river  rises  6  m.  NNE  of  Bivona;  flows  NNE 
through  the  Val-di-Mazzara ;  and  enters  the  sea  a 
littlo  to  the  NW  of  the  above  port,  after  a  course 
of  50  m. 

TERMINIER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Eure-«t-Loir,  cant,  and  5  m.  SSE  of  Orgercs. 
Pop.  950. 

TERMINILLO  (Mom:),  a  mountain  of  Naples, 
in  Abni7.7.o-Ultra  2da,  7  m.  NNE  of  Civita-Ducale, 
having  an  alt  of  2,143  metres  =  7,030  ft.  above 
sea-level. 

TERM1NOS  (Laouxa-de),  a  large  inlet  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco  and  Yuca- 
tan, intersected  by  the  parallel  of  18'  30',  and  the 
meridian  of  93*  30',  and  separated  from  the  sea 
chiefly  by  the  I  sk -del-Carmen.  The  Rio-Palisado 
flows  into  its  SW  extremity. 

TERMOLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sarmio,  on  the  Adriatic,  40  m.  SE  of  Ortona.  Pop. 

'.'  (  h  H  I 

'tERMONAMUNGAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Tyrone, 
3f  m.  SW  of  Castle- Derg.  Area  45,399  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  7.253;  in  1841,  7.561.  It  forms  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  W  wing  of  the  county,  and  is  pre- 
vailingly wild,  rocky,  heathy,  sterile,  and  repulsive; 
diversified  principally  bv  tho  glen  of  the  river  Derg. 

TERMONCARRA,  a"  village  in  the  p.  of  Kil- 
more-Erris.  co.  Mayo,  5  fur.  N  of  the  marine  inlet  of 
Portnafranka.    Pop.  in  1841,  192. 

TERMONEENY,  a  parish  in  co.  Londonderry,  2 
m.  SE  of  Maghera.    Area  4,773  acres.    Pop.  2,539. 

TERMONFECKAN,  or  Tortecka*.  a  parish  on 
the  coast  of  co.  Ixmth,  containing  the  villages  of 
Tcrmonfeckan  and  Baltray.  Area  6,382  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  4,784;  in  1841,  3.344.— The  village  stands 
on  the  Tcrmonfeckan  rivulet,  2  m.  SSW  ofClogher. 
Pop.  in  1831.  470;  in  1841,  412. 

TERMONMAGUIRK,  a  parish  in  co.  Tyrone,  4| 
in.  W  of  Pomerov,  containing  the  villages  of  Six- 
mile-cross  and  Termonrock.  Area  41,078  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  10,307  ;  in  1841,  12,098.  Abont  oue- 
third  of  the  area  is  arable  land ;  about  2,000  acres 
are  rcclaimablo  upland ;  all  the  remainder  is  either 
deep  bog  or  sheer  mountain,  partly  pastoral  but 
chiefly  waste. 

TERMONROCK.  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Tennon- 
maguirk,  co.  Tvrone,  3$  m.  NE  of  Six-mile-cross. 
Pop. in  1841, 113. 
TERMONDE.  See  Dekdermosdr. 
TERNA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
delegation  of  Como,  which  gives  name  to  a  small 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  30  m.  NW  of  Milan. 

TERNANT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Rhone,  cant,  and  3  m.  NW  of  Bois-d'Oingt,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Oyngue.    Pop.  600. 

TERNATE,  die  northernmost  of  a  chain  of  is- 
off  the  W  coast  of  Gilolo,  in  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago, in  N  lat  0°  48',  E  long.  127°  18',  and  for 
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merly  the  seat  of  sovereignty  over  all  the  adjacent 
Molucca  islands.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
i  from  the  Molucca  isles  by  the  Dutch,  in  1607. 
...  princes  of  T.  dwindled  away  into  a  state  of  po- 
litical insignificance  and  dependence:  the  kin?  of 
T.,  however,  is  still  the  moot  powerful  of  the  Moluc- 
ca princes,  possessing  the  N  part  of  Oilolo,  with  the 
Bachian  group  and  part  of  Papua,  whence  he  re- 
ceives a  tribute  of  gold,  amber,  and  birds  of  para- 
dise- T.  is  of  small  extent,  being  only  about  10  m. 
in  diam. ;  but  it  contains  a  peak  5,480  ft.  in  alt., 
which  sometimes  discharges  flames.  At  present  it 
produces  only  a  little  nee,  tobacco,  and  cotton: 
though  the  trade  it  formerly  carried  on  with  New 
Guinea  and  the  Chinese  was  very  considerable. 

TERNAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
1 8^ re,  cant,  and  3  m.  8W  of  Saint  -  Symphorien- 
dOzon,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone.    Pop.  1,200. 

TERN  ERA,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
pwv.  of  Carthagena,  6  m.  N  of  Carthagena. 

TERNES  (Lea),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Cantal,  cant,  and  5  m.  WSW  of  St.  Flour. 

TERNEU8E,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Seland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hondt  or  Western 
Scheldt,  12  m.  SE  of  Flushing. 

TERN  I,  a  town  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  sit- 
uated in  a  valley,  between  two  branches  of  the  river 
Nera,  in  the  defeg.  and  12  m.  SSW  of  Spoleto.  Ita 
pop.  is  about  9,000;  and  it  has  a  cathedral  and 
several  churches,  but  no  other  public  building  of 
consequence.  It  is,  however,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  has  Urge  woollen  and  cotton  factories. 
The  cascades  of  the  Velino,  called  the  (  aduta-delle- 
Maraora,  about  4  m.  E  of  T.,  are  considered  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.    They  consist  of  several 
streams,  which,  after  running  with  great  impetuo- 
sity, precipitate  themselves  from  the  brink  of  a  rock 
into  the  Nera.    "  Imagine,"  says  Shelley,  "  a  river 
60  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  vast  volume  of  waters,  the 
outlet  of  a  great  lake  among  the  higher  mountains, 
falling  300  ft.  into  a  sightless  gulf  of  snow-white 
vapour,  which  bursts  up  for  ever  and  for  ever  from 
a  circle  of  black  crags,  and  thence  leaping  down- 
wards, make  five  or  six  other  cataracts,  each  50  or 
100  ft.  high,  which  exhibit,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
with  beautiful  and  sublime  variety,  the  same  ap- 
pearances.   But  words  (and  far  less  could  painting) 
will  not  express  it.    Stand  upon  the  brink  of  the 
platform  of  cliff,  which  is  directly  opposite.  You 
see  the  ever-moving  water  stream  down.    It  comes 
in  thick  and  tawny  folds,  flaking  off  like  solid  snow 
gliding  down  a  mountain.    It  does  not  seem  hollow 
within,  but  without  it  is  unequal,  like  the  folding  of 
linen  thrown  carelessly  down ;  your  eye  follows  it, 
and  it  is  lost  below ;  not  in  the  black  rocks  which 
gird  it  around,  but  in  its  own  foam  and  spray,  in 
the  cloud-like  vapours  boiling  up  from  below,  which 
is  tot  like  rain,  nor  mist,  nor  spray,  nor  foam,  but 
water,  in  a  shape  wholly  unlike  anything  I  ever 
saw  before.    It  is  as  white  as  snow,  but  thick  and 
impenetrable  to  the  eye.    The  very  imagination  is 
bewildered  in  it.    A  thunder  conies  up  from  the 
abyss  wonderful  to  hear ;  for,  though  it  ever  sounds, 
it  tt  never  the  same,  but  modulated  by  the  changing 
motion,  rises  and  Calls  intermittingly.    The  sur- 
manding  scenery  is,  in  its  kind,  the  loveliest  and 
most  sublime  that  can  be  conceived." 

TERNOE,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  off  the 
co* st  of  Blekingen,  in  Sweden,  near  Carlsliafen. 

TERNOISE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Patde-Calais,  which  joins  the  Canche  at  Hesdin, 
*tT,T  k  course  of  »'2  no* 

TERNOVA,  or  Tibjiova,  an  inland  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  and  52  m. 
&SW  of  Ktutchuk,  ou  the  J  antra.    It  was  formerly 
VII. 


into  comparative  decay,  though  its  pop.  is  estimated 
at  12,000.  It  lies  in  a  gorge  of  the  Balkau  in  an 
extremely  picturesque  site,  the  houses  rising  above 
one  another,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  from 
the  edge  of  the  river. 

TERRA- AUSTRALI8,  the  ancient  name  of  New 
Holland,  revived  by  Flinders,  who  applies  it  to  the 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
prince  or  governor  of  the  country,  but  is  now  fallen 
whole  continent,  in  contradistinction  to  the  names 
New  Holland  and  New  South  Wales,  which  he  ap- 
plies to  different  divisions  of  that  extensive  island. 

TERRA  -  AUSTRALIS-  DEL  -  ESPIRITU  SAN- 
TO.   See  EspiRiTtJ-SAirro. 

TERRACIN  A,  a  town  of  the  8tates-of-the-Churcb, 
situated  at  the  SE  extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
25  m.  SSW  of  Frosinone.  It  stands  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  a  rugged  eminence,  partly  on  low  ground 
adjoining  the  shore,  in  a  picturesque' situation.  Pop. 
5,000.  It  was  anciently  a  town  of  note,  but  is  in- 
debted to  Plus  VI.  for  ita  modem  improvements.  In 
the  prosecution  of  his  grand  object,  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  that  pontiff  caused  an  elegant 
mansion  to  be  erected  at  T..  where  he  resided  during 
spring  and  autumn  to  urge  on  his  works.  The 
cathedral  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  pile,  and  most  of  the 
buildings  have  a  decayed  appearance.  The  ancient 
castle  of  Theodoric  is  in  ruins,  but  holds  a  com- 
manding situation  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock. 
Traces  are  still  visible  of  the  ancient  port  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  and  ruins  of  the  ancient  Anxur  cover  a 
neighbouring  eminence. 

TERRA-DEL-FUEGO.  See  Tikhra-ukl-Fuego. 

TERRA-DE-LAVORO.   See  Lavoro. 

TERRA-FIRMA,  a  name  applied  by  our  older 
navigators  to  that  portion  of  South  America  which 
comprehends  the  provinces  of  Darien,  Veragua,  and 
Ystmo  or  Terra-Firma  proper. 

TERRANEH,  or  Teraxeh,  a  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  prov.  of  Baheireh,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  principal  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  6  m.  WSW 
of  Menouf,  and  36  m.  NW  of  Cairo.  It  is  a  small, 
scantily  peopled,  earth-built  town,  its  importance 
being  chiefly  derived  from  the  natron  lakes,  40  m. 
to  the  W,  for  the  transit  of  the  produce  of  which 
caravans  arrive  here  annually  at  the  commencement 
of  winter.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Terhtuthu. 

TERRANOVA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Basilicata,  district  and  33  m.  ESE  of  Lagonegro, 
and  cant,  of  Noja,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Sermcnto.  Pop.  1,100.  It  has  a 
convent. — Also  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Calabria- 
Citra,  district  and  14  m.  SSE  of  Castrovillari,  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  in  a  plain.  Pop.  2,180.  It 
has  two  parish  churches,  and  four  convents.— Also 
a  town  of  Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  11  m.  ESE  of 
Palmi,  and  cant,  of  Casalnuovo,  in  a  salubrious 

Jilain.  Pop.  450.  It  has  two  churches.  This  town, 
bunded  in  the  9th  century,  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  prov.  previous  to  the  earthquake  of  1783,  by 
which  a  Rreat  portion  of  it  was  overthrown. — Also  a 
village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Capo- Sas sari,  prov. 
and  district  and  25  m.  E  of  Tempio,  at  the  head  of 
a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  in  an  unhealthy  plain. 
Pop.  1,600.  It  has  a  fine  old  cathedral.  The  port, 
wanting  in  depth,  and  consequently  practicable 
by  light  vessels  only,  is  sheltered  from  all  winds, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  In 
the  vicinity  arc  several  salt-works.  The  adjacent 
coast  is  uninhabited,  but  has  some  good  roadsteads 
by  which  an  active  contraband  traffic  is  carried  on. 
f .  was  originally  a  Roman  colony  named  (Mia.  It 
became  a  town  of  some  importance  about  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  then  bore  the  name  of  Pausa- 
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niat.  After  its  destruction  it  retained  the  a[ 
tion  of  Civita. — Also  a  town  of  Sicily,  capital  of  a 
district,  in  the  pro*,  and  35  m.  8SE  of  Oaltanisetta, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  desert  shore,  and  near  the  en- 
trance of  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Fop.  9,200.  It  has  a  fortress,  several 
fine  churches,  numerous  convents,  and  an  hospital. 
The  port  is  good,  and  during  summer  the  bay  afford* 
excellent  anchorage.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
corn,  wine,  fruit,  sulphur,  and  soda.  This  town  waa 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century  hy  Fre- 
derick of  Aragnn.  The  district  comprises  4  cantons. 

TERRANOVA-FOSSACECA,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Principato-Ultra,  district  and  9 
m.  NNW  of  Avellino,  and  cant,  of  Altavilla,  in  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  locality.  Pop.  1,120.  It  has 
three  churches,  and  an  alms-house. 

TERRA-NUOVA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the 
prov.  and  31  m.  SE  of  Florence,  and  vicariat  of  8. 
Giovanni -in- Valdarno,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Bregna  or  Ciaffenna,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Arno.  Pop.  in  1846,  6,472.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls. 

TERRA-PI  LATE,  a  plain  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov. 
and  a  little  to  the  E  of  Caltanisetta.  It  has  an  area 
of  73,000  sq.  yds.  The  soil  consists  of  whitish  clay, 
and  is  covered  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
variety  of  other  substances.  In  its  centre  arc  sev- 
eral boiling  springs  and  lets-d'eau,  the  latter  of 
which  arc  attended  with  a  loud  report. 

TERRAQUE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hainault.  and  dep.  of  Wannebecq.    Pop.  136. 

TERRA8SE  (La),  a  commnne  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Iscrc,  and  cant,  of  Le  Touvet,  15  m.  NE 
of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1,287. — Also  a  hamlet  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Haute- Loire,  cant,  and  6  in.  SSE  of  Puy,  and 
com.  of  Coubon.  In  an  adjacent  mountain  are  sev- 
eral curious  grottoes. 

TERRASSON.  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
Fiance,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Dordogne,  and  arrond.  of 
Sarlat.  The  cant,  comprises  17  com.  Pop.  in 
1831.  14.607;  in  1846,  15,050.— The  town  is  18  tn. 
NNE  of  Sarlat,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ver-ere.  Pop. 
in  1846,  3,137.  It  has  several  tanneries,  tile  and 
brick-kilns,  and  extensive  quarries  of  freestone, 
containing  carbonated  copj>er.  The  coal  basin  of 
T.  extending  into  the  dep.  of  the  Correxe,  covers  an 
area  of  2,355  hect,  and  yields  an  annual  produce  of 

TERRAUHE,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Aube,  cant,  and  4  m.  SW  of  Lectoure, 
on  a  mountain.    Pop.  1,138. 

TERRAZOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
24  in.  NE  of  Burgos,  and  partido  of  Brivicsca. 

TERRE  (Saurnc),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Gironde,  cant,  and  4  m.  WSW  of  Castillon, 
and  near  the  r,  bank  of  the  Dordogne.  Pop. 
2,040. 

TERRE- BONNE,  a  parish  in  the  8  part  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  comprising  an  area  of  1,850  sq. 
in.,  bounded  on  the  S  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
drained  by  Terre-Bonne,  Petite,  and  Grand-Bayou- 
Cailloux,  "and  Bayou -de- Large  rivers.  It  has  a 
low  and  level  surface,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  unfit 
for  cultivation.  Its  principal  productions  are  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  and  Indian  com.  Pop.  in  1840,  4,410  j 
in  1850.  7,724.    Its  capital  is  Houma. 

TERRE-COUPER,  a  village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  U.  8.,  135  m.  N  by  W  of  In- 
dianapolis, and  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Southern 
and  Northern  Indiana  mil  road. 

TERREGLES,  a  parish  of  Kirkcudbrightshire, 
stretching  along  the  Nith,  to  the  W  of  Dumfries. 
Area  8  sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1841,  564 ;  in  1851,  566. 

TERRE-HAUTE.  a  town  of  Vigo  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Wabash 


river,  73  m.  W  of  Indianapolis.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  state,  being  situated 
on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Terre-Haute  and  Richmond,  the  At- 
lantic and  Mississippi,  the  Terre-Haute  and  Alton, 
and  Evansville  and  Illinois  railroads.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2,000;  in  1850,  4,900. 

TERRE  -  NAPOLEON,  the  name  given  to  a 
tract  of  coast  on  the  S  shore  of  Australia,  comprised 
between  the  parallels  of  37°  36'  and  35s  40',  and  the 
meridians  of  138°  58'  and  140°  10'  E,  first  explored 
bv  the  French  navigator,  Baudin. 

"  TERRENEGRE,  a  fortress  of  Franco,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Charente-Inferieurc.  cant,  and  3  m.  WN  W  of 
Rovau,  and  com.  of  St.  Palais. 

TERRESSA.  an  island  of  the  Nicobar  archipelago, 
in  the  gulf  of  Bencal,  to  the  NWof  Camorta.  in  N 
lat.  8'  20'.  and  E  long.  93°  36'.  It  lies  in  a  SE  di- 
rection, rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  wood.    It  is  scantily  inhabited. 

TERRIA,  or  Tellia-Gcrht,  a  village  of  Hindos- 
tnn.  situated  in  N  lat.  25°  15',  in  the  pass  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  formed 
by  a  range  of  hills,  approaching  very  near  the 
Ganges. 

TERRIBLE  (Most),  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
what  was  once  the  bishopric  of  Bale,  but  is  now  part 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern,  which  brings  the  Jura 
mountains  into  connection  with  the  Vosges.  It 
gave  name  for  some  years  to  a  dep.  of  France,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishopric  of  Bale,  small  portions  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  county  of  Montbcliard. 

TERRICCIOLA,  a  town*  of  Tuscany,  18  m.  SE 
of  Pisa,  in  the  Val-d'Era.    Pop.  3,000. 

TERRIER- ROUGE  (Lb),  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Havti.  7  m.  SW  of  Fort-Libcrte. 

TERRINCHES,  a  village  of  8pain,  in  the  prov. 
and  52  m.  8E  of  Ciudad-Real.    Pop.  850. 

TERRINGTON,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 8  m.  W  by  S  of  New  Malton.  Area  3,630 
acres.    Pop.  753. 

TERRINGTON  (St.  Clbmest's).  a  parish  of  Nor- 
folk. 5  m.  W  by  N  of  Lynn-Regis.  Area  34,236 
acres.    I'np.  in  1831.  1,466;  in  1851,  2,250. 

TERRINGTON  (St.  John's),  a  parish  in  the 
above  county,  adjoining  T.  St  Clements,  and  in- 
cluded in  its  area.    Pop.  in  1851.  784. 

TERRIORE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  Carnatic,  in  N  lat.  11°  12'. 

TERROIG,  or  Aterick.  a  lake  on  the  mutual 
•►order  of  cos.  Galway  and  Clare,  among  the  Slievc- 
BaughtA  mountains,  6  m.  N  of  Sea  riff.  It  has  a 
surface-elevation  above  sea-level  of  450  ft, 
snres  about  1 J  m.  in  length,  and  sends  off  its  i 
fluent  waters  in  a  head-stream  of  the  Scariff  river. 

TERROWEH,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Allahabad,  district  of  Bundelcund, 
60  m.  WNW  of  All  ahabad. 

TERRYGLASS,  a  parish  in  co.  Tippcrary,  4$  m. 
NW  of  Borris-o'-kanc.  Area  9,761  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  2,573;  in  1841.  2,953. 

TERSA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  18  m.  ESE 
of  Balachev,  in  the  gov.  of  Saratov,  which  joins  the 
Mcdvicditsa,  after  a  winding  but  prevailingly  SE 
course  of  130  m. 

TER8ATZ.  a  town  and  fort  of  Bosnia,  30  m.  W 
of  Novi,  on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Korana. 

TERSCH  ELLING.   See  Schklmno. 

TERSDORF,  a  village  of  the  archd.  of  Austria, 
10  m.  NNE  of  Neuatadt,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Triesting. 

TERSTENTK,  a  town  of  Servia,  in  the  sanj.  and 
19  m.  W  of  Kirschovatx,  near  the  Western  Morava. 

TERTENI  A,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov. 
and  16  m.  SSE  of  Lanusei. 
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TERTZENA,  or  Tkkz.va,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
the  Morea,  12  m.  N  of  Dimiczana. 

TERUEL,  a  province  of  Spun,  in  the  8  of  Ara- 
gon ;  bounded  on  tbo  N  by  the  provs.  of  Saracossa 
and  Huesca ;  on  the  E  and  S  by  Tarragona,  Casti- 
Itn-de-la-Plana,  and  Valencia;  and  on  the  W  by 
Cuenca  and  Guadalajara.  Area  2,363  geog.  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  give 
rise  to  the  Guadalaviar,  tlie  Guadalope,  and  the  Xi- 
loco.  Pop.  in  1849,  250,000. — The  cap.  of  the  aame 
name  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Guadalaviar  and  Alhamhra,  13  m.  ESE  of  Albarra- 
ein.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  defended  by  a  cita- 
del. It  is  a  gloomy  ill-built  place,  with  narrow 
street*,  but  contains  a  number  of  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  theatre.  The  environs  are  fertile. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Moore,  and  after 
being  a  long  time  deserted,  was  rebuilt  by  Alphon- 
to  U.  in  1171. 

TERVAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Jura,  cant  and  4  m.  NE  of  Montmiry-le-Cha- 
tesu. 

TER V ERE,  or  Veehe,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Zieland,  4  m.  NE  of  Middleburg,  on  the  N 
coast  of  the  island  of  Walcberen.   Pop.  1 ,300. 

TERVES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Drnx-Sevres,  cant,  and  3  m.  SSW  of  Brcssuire. 

TER V ISO,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  8 
m.  W  of  Mitterburg. 

TERVTJREN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
8.  Brabant,  6  in.  ESE  of  Brussels,  with  a  fine  cha- 
teau.  Pop.  1,800. 

TERWICH,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  near  Midhurst. 
Area  718  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  97. 

TERWOLDE,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  Guelderland,  20  m.  NNE  of  Arnheim. 

TERZA  (La),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Torra- 
dOtranto.  25  m.  W  of  Taranto. 

TESCHEN,  a  circle  of  Austrian  Silesia,  compre- 
hending the  eastern  part  of  that  province,  and  se- 
parated from  Prussia  by  the  Oder  and  tbo  Vistula. 
It  has  an  area  of  740  sq.  m.  It  is  hilly  on  the  8 
side,  where  the  Carpathian  chain  commences;  but 
the  X  is  flat  and  marshy.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  of  Slavonian  origin.  The  greater  part  of 
thii  circle  is  formed  of  the  ancient  duchy  of  Teschon, 
which  belonged  to  the  emperors  in  their  quality  of 
kings  of  Bohemia. — Its  cap.  of  tbe  samo  name  is 
situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  Olsa,  62  ra.  ENE 
of  Olmutz.  It  has  one  Lutheran  and  several  Ca- 
tholic churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  hijrh  school,  two 
convents,  and  two  ducal  castles.  Pop.  6,400.  It 
h*»  manufactories  on  a  small  scale  of  broad  cloth, 
kerseymeres,  leather,  and  muskets ;  also  a  consider- 
able traffic  in  leather,  wool,  cloth,  wine  from  Hun- 
gary, honey,  and  wax.  The  dispute  about  the  suc- 
cession to  the  electorate  of  Bavaria  was  terminated 
by  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1 779. — Also  a  town 
of  Bohemia,  59  m.  8SE  of  Prague,  and  14  m.  8E  of 
Tabor.   Pop.  800.    In  the  victnity  are  hot  springs. 

TESCOU,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Tarn, 
which  joins  the  Tam,  on  the  1.  bank,  after  a  W  and 
XW  course  of  30  m. 

TESCUCO.    See  Tkzccco. 

TESEGDELT,  a  village  of  Marocco,  situated  on 
a  lofty  rock,  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  20  m.  8 
of  Mogodor. 

TESENI,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  34  m.  SE 
of  Dejrnuln,  in  a  valley  in  the  Taurian  chain. 

TESORO,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  N  lat.  10"  8'. 

TESSAN,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  in  the  sani.  and  38 
m.  NNE  of  Trawnik,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Us- 
•orv 

TESSA RAGH,  TisaAXA,  or  Talohsbara,  a  parish 
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of  co.  Roscommon,  2  m.  SSW  of  Athlnafrue.  Area 
8,482  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  3,492 ;  in  1841,  3,356. 

TES8AURAN,  Tiserax,  or  Kii<oall,t,  a  parish  in 
King's  co.,  24,  m.  NW  by  W  of  Cloghan.  Area 
7,316  acres.    Pop.  in  1881.  2,032  ;  rn  1841,  2,029. 

TE88ENDERLOO,  a  village  of  Belgian  Limburg, 
15  m.  NW  of  Hasselt, 

TESSERMUIT,  an  island  near  the  8W  coast  of 
East  GreenUnd,  in  N  lat.  59°  59'. 

TE88IN.  SeeTicwo. 

TE8SIN,  a  walled  town  of  Mccklcnburg-Schwe- 
rin,  on  the  Recknitx,  21  m.  NNE  of  Gustrow.  Pop. 
2,200.    Its  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and  nails. 

TESSIURSAK,  an  inland  near  the  W  coast  of 
VV.  Greenland,  in  N  lat.  61"  Iff. 

TESSON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Charentc-Inferieure,  cant,  and  4  m.  NNE  of  Gemo- 
xac.    Pop.  700. 

TESSOWA,  a  considerable  town  of  Fezzan,  100 
m.  ESE  of  Mursuk. 

TES8Y,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  La  Manche, 
12  m.  8  of  St.  Lo. 

TESTACCIO,  a  town  of  tbe  Neapolitan  island  of 
Iscbia.  3  m.  SW  of  Ischia.    Pop.  1,200. 

TESTERTON,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  2J  m.  8E  by 
S  of  Fakenham.  Area  613  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
13. 

TESTIGOS  (Lo»).  a  cluster  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  40  m.  NW  of  Cape  Mala- 
Pascun.  They  arc  7  in  number,  besides  several 
rocks.   The  principal  island  is  2}  m.  in  length. 

TESTON,  a  parish  of  Kent,  4  m.  W  by  8  of 
Maulstr.ne.   Area  491  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  268. 

TET,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  l'ic- 
de-Prique,  in  tbo  Pyrenees ;  runs  SE,  and  then 
ENE,  passing  Perpignan;  and  8  m.  below  the 
latter  town,  enters  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course 
of  (30  m. 

TETBURY,  a  parish  and  town  of  Gloucester- 
shire, 17  m.  SSE  of  Gloucester.  Area  of  p.  4,562 
acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  2,982;  in  1851,  3,325.— Tho 
town,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  A%*on,  consists  of  four  prin- 
cipal streets  meeting  in  the  centre.  T.  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloth,  and  is  a  considerable 
thoroughfare,  the  direct  road  from  Bath  and  Bris- 
tol to  Cirencester  passing  through  the  town,  as  also 
the  road  from  Gloucester  and  Stroud  to  Bath,  De- 
vizes, Salisbury,  and  Southampton. 

TETCOTT,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  5  m.  8  by  W 
of  Hols  worthy.   Area  2,181  acres.    Pop.  289. 

TETE,  a  town  of  Mozambique,  110  m.  NW  of 
Senna,  on  the  Zambese  river.  The  surrounding  ter- 
ritory is  highly  fertile,  and  the  town  itself  is  com  ■ 
paratively  healthy,  being  built  on  an  elevated  site, 
with  the  river  flowing  beneath  it.  Boats  ascending 
from  Senna  usually  employ  6  weeks  in  surmount- 
ing the  rapid  current  of  the  river. 

TETE  HOIRE.  a  pass  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Va- 
lais,  leading,  at  an  alt  of  4,000  ft.,  into  the  Val- 
d'Orsinc. 

TETE-DE-BACH  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in 
tbo  dep.  of  Gironde,  32  m.  WSW  of  Bordeaux,  on  tho 
8  side  of  tho  bay  of  Arcachon,  and  connected  by 
railway  with  Bordeaux.  It  is  now  a  place  of  sea- 
side resort  in  summer. 

TETELA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendancy 
of  Puebla,  60  m.  SE  of  Mexico.— Also  a  town  in  tbe 
intendancy  of  Mexico,  108  m.  Nof  Mexico.— There 
are  several  other  small  settlements  of  the  same 
name  in  Spanish  America. 

TETENY.  a  town  of  Hungary,  In  the  com.  and 
7  m.  SSW  of  Pest. 

TETEREW,  a  river  of  Russian  Poland,  which 
rises  in  tho  SW  of  Volhynia,  and  flows  NE  to  a 
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junction  with  the  Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  150  m. 
It  is  navigable  to  Jitomir. 

TETEROA,  a  group  of  aix  or  seven  islets,  not 
many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lying  in  the  8. 
1'acific,  in  S  lat.  17°  1',  24  m.  NW  of  Point  Venus, 
in  Tahiti.  The  inhabitants,  originally  about  3.000 
in  number,  aro  chiefly  employed  in  catching  fish, 
which  thev  exchange  for  bread-fruit 

TKTEROW,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  15  m.  E  of  Gastrow.    Pop.  3,750. 

TETFORD,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  6  m.  NE 
by  E  of  Horncastle.  Area,  2,210  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851.  709. 

TETH,  a  village  of  Hungary,  14  m.  SSW  of 
Raab. 
TET1.   See  Cmm. 

TETIUSCHI.  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  and  60  m.  SSW  of  Kasan,  on  the  Volga.  Pop. 
1,700. 

TETNANG,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  19  in.  E  of 
Consume,  on  the  Muhlenbach.  Pop.  1,200.  Hav- 
ing been  formerly  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Suabia 
entitled  to  coin  money,  it  was  notorious  for  the  quan- 
tity of  debased  pieces  issued  under  its  stamp. 

TKTNEY,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire.  10$  m.  N  by 
E  of  Louth.   Area  3,825  acres.    Pop.  869. 

TETON,  a  hamlet  of  Northamptonshire,  8  m. 
NNW  of  Northampton. 

TETRECH  ENNE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Moselle,  cant,  and  6  m.  NE  of  Boulay.  Pop. 
750. 

TETSCHEN,  Daczik,  or  Warta,  a  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Elbe,  18  m.  N  of  Leitmcritz,  and  48 
in.  N  by  E  of  Prague.  It  is  finely  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  sandstone  ridge,  on  which  stands  an 
old  castle. 

TETSHA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises 
on  the  E  flank  of  the  Urals,  30  m.  NW  of  Chcb- 
binnsk,  and  flows  ENE  to  a  junction  with  the  Iset, 
after  a  course  of  120  in. 

TETSO,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of  Mar- 
maro*.  40  m.  N  of  Nagy-Banya.    Pop.  1,350. 

TETSWORTH.  a  parish  of  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
river  Thames,  12$  m.  E8E  of  Oxford.  Area  1,172 
acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  512. 

TETTE.    See  Tktk. 

TETTENH  ALL- REGIS,  a  parish  of  Stafford- 
shire, 2  m.  NW  of  Wolverhampton.  Area  7,600 
acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 3.143;  in  1851,  3,396.  Locks, 
hinges,  nails,  and  bolts  are  largely  manufactured 
here.  The  village,  situated  at  the  bottom  and  on 
the  declivities  of  a  lofty  eminence  which  rises  above 
the  Smestall  rivulet,  contains  many  good  houses, 
chiefly  occupied  hy  genteel  families  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  Wolverhampton. 

TETTEN8.  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  6  m.  N  of 
Jever.    Pup.  200. 

TETTUA-MOTU,  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of  New 
Zealand,  forming  the  NE  point  of  Poverty  bay,  in 
S  lat.  38°  36'. 

TETUAN,  a  port  of  Marocco,  in  the  prov.  of  Fez, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  immediately  within  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar,  in  N  lat.  35°  57'.  and  33  m.  SE  of  Tan- 
gier, at  the  mouth  of  the  Martil  river.  A  branch 
of  the  Atlas,  passiug  through  the  province  of  Tedla, 
approaches  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town.  The 
environs  arc  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens. 
The  inhabitants,  about  15,000  in  number,  consist  of 
Moors  and  Jews,  who,  from  their  intercourse  with 
Spain,  almost  all  apeak  the  language  of  that  coun- 
try. T.  is  a  purely  Moorish  town,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts,— the  Jews'  quarter  and  the  Moors' 
qmrter.  A  strong  gate  separates  the  two  quar- 
ters ;  and  on  certain  occasions  this  rate  is  kept  by 
Moorish  soldiers,  and  the  ordinary  Jewish  pop.  is 


hot  permitted  to  oass  into  the  Moorish  quarter. — 
The  Jew's  house  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  Moors, 
a  fashion  of  building  which  always  makes  a  dull- 
looking  street ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  bouse  is 
cold  and  forbidding  in  its  outside  appearance,  it  is 
interesting  and  animating  within.  Every  room 
opens  into  the  patio  or  court,  and  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  traverse  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
the  city  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  No  sooner, 
however,  have  we  passed  the  gate  and  entered  the 
great  square  of  T.  than  we  find  a  life  and  bustle 
that  contrast  strangely  with  the  lifeless  city  out  of 
which  we  have  just  come.  Here  in  the  Jabricas  of 
swords,  guns,  and  pistols,  mats,  and  devices  in  col- 
oured woods,  slippers,  Ac.,  we  find  abundant  evi- 
dences of  activity  and  industry.  A  considerable 
communication  is  maintained  from  this  port  with 
Gibraltar,  whence  ships  often  repair,  when  the  wind 
is  unfavourable  for  making  Tangier. 

TETWORTH,  a  parish  of  Huntingdonshire,  6  m. 
S  bv  E  of  St.  Neot's.   Area  1,446  acres.    Pop.  221. 

TEUCHERN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
and  17  m.  8  of  Merselmrg,  and  cir- 
cle of  Weissenfcls,  on  the  Rippach.   Pop.  in  1843, 
1,558.    It  has  manufactories  of  pottery. 

TEUDITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Saxon v,  regency  and  circle  and  8  m.  SE  of  Merse- 
burg.  "  Pop.  360.    It  has  a  salt  work. 

TEUFELSBERG,  a  mountain  of  the  chain  of  the 
Bohmerwald.  in  Bohemia,  at  the  SW  extremity  of 
the  circle  of  Pilsen.  It  is  of  great  height,  and  is 
crossed  hy  the  road  from  Pilsen  into  Bavaria. — 
Also  a  mountain  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  prov.  of 
Livonia,  near  Laitzen.  It  has  an  alt.  of  860  Pari- 
sian ft.  above  the  level  of  Riga. 

TEUFEN.  or  Tzvmv,  a  town  of  Switxcrland,  in 
the  cant,  and  5  m.  N  of  Appenzell,  in  the  Ausser 
Rhodeu.  Pop.  3.867.  It  has  a  poor's  house  and 
mineral  baths.  It  contains  extensive  manufactories 
of  calico,  muslin,  and  brocade. 

TEUFEN  BACH,  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the  cir- 
cle and  14  m.  SSW  of  Gratz,  near  Staniz. 

TKUGMO,  a  small  island  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  W  coast  of  Finland,  in 
the  jrov.  and  24  m.  NNE  of  Wasa,  in  N  lat.  63*  19', 
and  E  long.  21°  58'. 

TEULADA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39 
m.  NE  of  Alicante,  and  partido  of  Denia,  in  a  plain 
scantily  watered,  but  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 
Pop.  1*638.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  customhouse, 
and  a  public  granary,  and  the  streets  are  generally 
spacious  and  substantially  built  of  stone.  Wine 
ami  silk  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  locality. 

TEULADA,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
div.  of  (apo  Cagliari,  prov.  and  26  m.  8WofCag- 
liari  and  district  of  Domus-de-Maria,  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  gulf  of  Teulada.  Pop.  2,700.  In  the 
vicinity  are  found  white  marble  and  porphyry,  and 
near  the  coast  is  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron. 

TEULADA,  or  Tolaro  (Capb),  a  headland  of 
Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Capo  Cagtiari,  and  prov.  of 
Iglesias,  in  N  lat.  38°  52',  and  E  long.  18s  36'.  It 
is  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  island,  and  forms, 
with  Cape  Spartivento,  12  m.  ENE  the  entrance  to 
the  gulf  of  Tuolada.  This  gulf,  which  is  partly  in 
the  prov.  of  Iglesias,  and  partly  in  that  of  Cagliari, 
is  atx>ut  5  m.  in  depth,  and  encloses  several  consi- 
derable bavB.  It  contains  the  small  inland  of  Boj.ni. 
near  which  is  good  anchorage.  The  traffic  from 
this  coast  consists  chiefly  in  faggots  for  Cagliari, 
Malta,  and  Marseilles. 

TEULET.   See  Taiujrr. 

TEUPITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
ind  32  m.  SE  of 
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and  circle  of  Teltow-Storkow,  on  the  8E  bank  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  888.  It  has  an  an- 
cient castle.  The  lake  is  8  m.  in  length  from  NE 
toSW. 

TEURTEVILLEAU- SOCAGE,  a  Tillage  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Blanche,  cant,  and  4  m. 
WN  W  of  Qucltehon,  in  a  fine  Taller.   Pop.  1 ,800. 

TEURTEV1LLE-HAGUE,  a  Tillage  of  France, 
ia  the  dep.  of  the  Manche,  cant,  and  6  in.  SW  of 
Oeterille,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dirette.  Pop.  1,300. 

TEUSACA,  a  village  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  Bogota.  It  waa  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

TEU8CHNITZ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia,  and  32  m.  N  of  Bayrcuth,  on 
a  mountain.    Pop.  800.    It  has  a  castle. 

TEUSING.   See  Thktsixo. 

TEUTENWINKEL,  a  Tillage  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  and  duohy  of  Mecklen- 
Uir^-Ciustrow.   Pop.  800. 

TEUTOTLAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  60  m.  ENE  of  Oaxaca.  Pop.  1,285.  Cochineal 
is  abundant  in  the  environs. 

TEUTOBURGER-WALD,  or  Teutochbdkqkr- 
wau>,  a  chain  of  hills  in  Germany,  which  extends 
iaa  NW  direction  through  Hease-Cassel,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Lippv,  and  Hanover,  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  source  ot  the  Lippe,  to  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ems, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Hopster-Aa,  a  distance  of 
about  120  m.  The  Ems,  its  affluent  the  Haaac, 
and  the  Werre,  an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  are  the 
principal  streams  to  which  it  gives  rise.  It  is 
covered  with  fine  wood.    These  hills  are  noted  for 


the  defence  here  made  by  Anninius  against  the 
legions  of  Varus. 

TEVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m. 
NW  of  Malaga. 

TEVA  I,  an  island  of  the  8.  Pacific,  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  Santa-Cruz.    It  lies  in  a  bay  of  the  same 
u»uie,  on  the  E  side  of  Vanikoro  island.   On  its  NE 
shore  is  a  village  named  Vanikoro. 
TEVKRE.   See  Tibek. 

TEVERONE,  a  river  of  the  Papal  States,  which 
has  it*  source  at  the  N  extremity  of  the  deleg.  of 
Frurinone,  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  Mount  Tarino;  runs  first  S,  then  NW  into  the 
c  irnarca of  Rome;  pusses  Subiaco;  turns  afterwards 
WS W ;  bathes  Vicovano  and  Tivoli,  and  at  the  lat- 
ter place  forms  several  fine  cascades ;  and  after  a 
total  coarse  of  about  66  m.,  (alls  into  the  Tiber  on 
the  L  bank,  3  tn.  N  of  Rome.  This  river,  the  Anio 
«rf  the  Romans,  is  noted  in  Roman  history.  It  was 
here  that  Tarquin  the  elder  put  the  Sabines  to  flight, 
that  Camillas  defied  the  Gauls,  387  b.  c,  and  that 
Manlius  Torquatus,  in  861,  attacked  and  killed  a 
gigantic  Ganl  in  single  combat. 

IK  VERSA  LL,  a  parish  of  Nottinghamshire,  3J 
■e  W  by  N  of  Mansfield.  Area  2,820  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  400;  in  1851,  373. 

TEVEKSHAM,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  2$ 
m.  K  of  Cambridge.    Area  1,200  acres.    Pop.  238. 

TEVESAN,  a  town  on  the  W  coast  of  the  island 
of  Celebes,  in  S  lat.  2s  ?,  E  long.  1 19°  20'. 

TEVIOT,  a  beautiful  river  of  Roxburghshire,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  and  a  stream  of  so 
much  importance  a*  popularly  to  impose  its  name 
«n  tho  whole  of  the  county  in  which  it  flows.  It 
n*s§  in  several  short  head-waters  in  the  S  extremity 
of  the  parishes  of  Cavers  and  Hawick,  within  a  i  m. 
of  the  tonrcea  of  the  Megget  and  the  Stennis,  tribu- 
tsries  of  the  Dumfries-shire  and  Cumberland  Esk. 
The  direction  of  its  course  for  30  m.,  or  till  it  enters 
tin  parish  of  Eckford,  is,  with  the  exception  of  cou- 
*t»nt  l>ut  brief  distances,  uniformly  and  almost  due 
NE;  for  5*  m.  further,  it  is  N,  or  "N  by  E ;  and  for 
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the  last  |  m.  it  is  E,  and  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  noble  river  into  which  it  falls.  Its  principal 
tributaries  on  its  L  bank  are  Hislop-burn  and  Borth- 
wick-water  in  Hawick,  and  Ale-water  in  Ancrum ; 
and  on  its  r.  bank,  Frostly-burn  in  Upper  Cavers, 
Allsn-watcr  between  Upper  Cavers  and  Hawick, 
Slitrig-water  at  the  town  of  Hawick,  Rule-water 
between  Lower  Cavers  and  Bedrule,  Jed-water  in 
Jedburgh,  Oxnam-water  in  Crailing,  and  Kail-water 
in  Eckford. 

TEW  (Gbjut),  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  5J  m. 
ENE  of  Chipping-Norton.  Area  3,140  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  616;  in  1851,541. 

TEW  (Littlx),  a  chapelry  in  the  above  p.  Area 
1,000  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  216;  in  1851,  237. 

TEWIN,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  4J  m.  W  by 
N  of  Hertford.  Area  2,615  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,532. 

TEWKESBURY,  a  parish  and  pari,  borough  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hund.  of  Tewkesbury,  co. 
of  Gloucester,  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  on  the  east- 
ern bank  of  the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Severn,  10  tn.  NNE  of  Gloucester,  and  2  m.  W  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  railway,  with 
which  it  is  united  by  a  branch  line.  The  parish  in- 
cludes the  ham  lot*  of  XI  v  the  and  South  wick.  Area 
of  the  p.  2,333  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  4,199 ;  in  1 881, 
5.780;  in  1851,  5,878.  The  town  is  advantageously 
situated  a  little  to  the  8  of  the  Upper  Avon,  which 
has  been  diverted  from  its  natural  channel  by  a  cut 
which  meets  the  Severn  lower  down.  Two  other 
streams,  called  the  Catron  and  the  Swilgate,  here 
flow  into  the  Avon,  one  juat  above  the  town,  and 
the  other  a  short  distance  below  it.  The  Birming- 
ham and  Gloucester  branch-railway  terminates  in 
the  High-street  of  the  town.  The  town  itself  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  principal  streets  with  several 
lanes  and  alleys.  Tne  principal,  or  High-street, 
running  north  and  south,  is  of  considerable  length, 
and  is  spacious  and  handsome.  The  abbey  church 
presents  an  interesting  example  of  early  Norman 
architecture,  mixed  with  specimens  of  other  kinds. 
It  is  built  in  the  cruciform  cathedral  style,  and  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  choir,  transept,  and  massive  anglo- 
Norinan  or  Saxon  central  tower,  with  several  chapel*. 
—Most  of  the  old  buildings  have  been  replaced  by 
bouses  of  more  modern  form ;  but  a  few  specimens 
of  the  ancient  style  of  building  still  exist.  For  the 
accommodation  of  the  river  navigation  there  are 
quavs  on  the  E  side  of  High-street.  The  tides 
in  the  Severn  reach  Tewkesbury.  The  principal 
manufactures  latterly  carried  on  have  been  the  stock- 
ing -  frame  work,  knitting  in  cotton  and  lambs' 
wool,  but  particularly  the  former;  the  bobbinet 
lace  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  nails  and 
leather,  and  the  business  of  malting. — T.  returns 
2  members  to  parliament  The  parliamentary 
boundaries  have  been  extended  so  as  to  coincide 
with  those  of  the  parish.  The  number  of  electors 
registered  in  1837,  was  394;  in  1851,  370.  T.  is 
also  a  polling-place  in  the  elections  for  the  E  divi- 
sion of  the  county.— The  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant military  event  in  the  annals  of  T.  was  the 
last  decisive  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  known  as  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
which  was  fonght  in  a  field  about  «  J  ni.  S  of  the 
town,  still  named  the  Bloody  meadow. 

TEWKESBURY,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  21  m.  W  of 
Boston.  It  has  a  level  surface,  bounded  on  the  NW 
by  the  Merrimac,  and  by  Concord  river  on  the  W. 
and  intersected  by  the  Shawshcen.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Salem  and  Lowell,  and  Lowell  and  Lawrence 
railroads.  Pop.  iu  1840,  906;  in  1850, 1,048.— Also 
a  township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  14  m.  NE  of  Fleinington.    It  has  a  hilly 
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surface,  and  is  drained  by  Rockaway  creek  and  its 
branches,  and  by  Lamington  river.  The  soil,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  clay  and  loam,  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,944. 

TEXAR  (San  Sebastiak  del),  a  district  and  town 
of  Guatimala,  in  the  state  of  that  name,  and  dep.  of 
Sacatepec  and  Chimaltenango.  Pop.  of  district 
7,280;  of  town,  1,260. 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico,  and  more 
recently  an  independent  republic,  situated  between 
the  26th  and  37th  parallels  of  N  Lit.,  and  the  merid- 
ians of  93°  30'  and  110°  W  long. ;  and  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas,  which 
separate  it  from  the  Indian  territory ;  on  the  E  by 
the  8nbine  river  and  a  conventional*  lino,  which  di- 
vides it  from  Louisiana;  on  the  8  by  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Rio-Grande-del- Norte 
or  Bravo,  and  by  New  Mexico.  The  extreme  length 
of  this  state  from  N  to  S  is  700  m. ;  and  the  breadth 
from  E  to  W  about  800  m.  It  has  an  area  of  237,321 
sq.  m.  The  boundaries  recently  claimed  by  Texas, 
included  portions  of  New  Mexico  and  a  Urge  tract  of 
country  between  the  Nueces  and  Rio-Grande,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Mexican  states  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  Nueva-I^eon,  and  Coahuila;  but  the  Texan 
claim  has  not  been  accorded  by  congress. 

Phytieal  feature*.]  The  face  of  this  country  ex- 
hibits three  essentially  different  physical  regions, — 
the  level,  the  undulating,  and  the  mountainous. 
Along  the  coasts,  and  inland  from  30  to  60  m.,  the 
surface  is  a  low  level,  free  from  swamps,  and  com- 
posed of  excellent  arable  and  pasture  lands,  and 
prairies.  The  soil  here  is  a  deep  black  mould,  and  of 
inexhaustible  fertility.  The  bottoms  along  the  rivers 
are  well-wooded,  and  have  a  rich  red  soil  of  great 
depth.  Over  this  vast  plain  immense  droves  of 
wild  horses  and  cattle  roam,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  except  near  the  settlements,  where  they  are 
fast  diminishing  in  number.  In  the  interior  and  to 
the  N,  the  lands  are  considerably  elevated,  and  the 
surface  undulating.  The  prairies  of  this  section  are 
covered  with  forests  of  vast  extent  The  W  and 
NW  section  of  T.  is  mountainous,  and  spanned 
crosswise  with  the  several  ranges  of  sierras  which 
divide  T.  from  New  Mexico.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  a  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  they  enclose  ex- 
tensive alluvial  valleys,  most  of  which  are  suscepti- 
ble of  irrigation  and  cnlturc.  The  surface,  for  the 
most  part,  is  covered  with  a  fine  growth  ot  grasses, 
comprising,  with  the  common  prairie  -  grass,  the 
ffama,  mtuquitt,  wild  clover,  wild  rye,  &c,  and 
affording  excellent  pasturage.  The  natural  growth 
of  woods  comprises  many  of  the  most  valuable  de- 
scriptions. Among  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
country,  the  'Cross-Timbers'  of  northern  T.  are 
conspicuous.  These  are  a  continuous  series  of 
forests,  varying  in  width  from  5  to  50  m.,  and  ex- 
tending in  a  direct  line  about  the  longitude  of  97° 
W,  from  the  woody  region,  at  the  sources  of  the 
Trinidad,  northward  to  the  Arkansas  river.  They 
appear  at  a  distance  as  an  immense  wall  of  wood ; 
and  seen  from  the  W,  such  is  their  linear  regularity, 
that  they  look  as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Here  the  western  prairies  terminate.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio-Grande  has  little  soil 
susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and,  except  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  streams,  and  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
here  a  barren  wilderness,  overgrown  with  cacti  and 
brush-wood.  Several  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  are  found  in  this 
region.    "  There  is  no  region  in  the  world,"  says 


M. 


Maillard,  "  that  possesses  more  fertile  land  than 
and  where  Nature  has  raised  so  manv  obstacles 


in  the  way  of  its  cultivation  and  the  development  of 
its  fertility.  The  prairies  are  swamps  for  two-thirds 
of  the  year,  and  the  timber  of  the  higher  regions 
cannot  lie  obtained  without  a  considerable  outlav  of 
capital  and  labour,  the  latter  of  which  will  at  all 
times  be  extremely  expensive,  and  more  or  leas  dif- 
ficult to  obtain.  The  surface  soil  throughout  the 
country  is  a  mixture  of  lime,  sand,  and  marl,  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  two  for- 
mer: its  colour  determines  that  of  the  soil,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  different  sections.  In  the  elevated  tracts  to 
the  north-west  it  is  whitish ;  in  the  prairies  it  is 
black ;  and  in  the  cane  prairies  and  woodlands  it  is 
red.  Every  where  the  land  is  rich,  and  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  different  tropical  staples.  The 
substratum  is  still  more  diversified  than  the  surface 
soil.  In  the  elevated  regions  it  is  a  white  marl, 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes  as 
hard  as  marble ;  in  the  woodbinds  and  cane  prairies 
it  is  rock  sand.  In  the  alluvial  country,  generally, 
it  is  a  black  greasy  clay,  interlaid  at  intervals  of 
about  10  ft  with  a  stiff  bluish  marl.  The  alluvial 
region  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Sabine  river 
to  the  Rio-Grande,  and  is  about  80  m.  inland.  The 
physical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other 
natural  causes,  render  the  prairies  in  the  lower  part 
of  T.,  along  the  coast  worse  than  useless  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  and  the  prospective  productive- 
ness of  the  upper  sections  of  the  country  somewhat 
problematical." 

ClimaU.]  The  climate  of  T.,  except  In  the  more  northern  parts, 
to  essentially  tropical  The  average  temp,  to  about  80*.  A  wet 
and  a  dry  season  divide  the  year.  The  former  laau  from  l>ece ru- 
ber to  March ;  the  Utter  from  March  to  the  end  of  November. 
The  great  heata  of  summer  are  tempered  by  constantly-recurring 
breezes,  which  commence  soon  after  sunrise,  and  last  until  8  or 
4  o'clock.  r.K.  The  nights  throughout  the  year  are  oooL  From 
March  to  October  little  rain  falls,  though  thunder  storms  are  fre- 
quent: during  the  real  of  the  year  rain  predominates,  and  the 
rivers  inundate  the  country.  Snow,  except  on  the  mountain*,  to 
seldom  seen.  In  the  river  bottoms  and  along  the  counts,  intermit  ■ 
tent  fevers,  and  In  the  summer  season  yellow  fever,  prevail  to  an 
alarming  extent.  "  Nine-tenths  of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, -  are  considered  healthier  than  the  most  healthy  pans  of 
the  United  States."  But  M.  Maillard  says  "  that  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  atmospherical  changes  la  most  injurious  to  the  health. 
In  the  beginning  of  spring  (March),  the  weather  to  wet  and  cold, 
the  therm,  seldom  rising  above  4.V :  but  towards  the  close  of  the 
spring  (May),  it  suddenly  becomes  sultry,  rising  to  95*.  In 
summer  the  therm,  ranges  from  95*  to  104*;  and  the  rapid  pro- 
press  of  Uie  vegetation  appears  almost  supernatural,  while  the 
sir  teeming  with  insect*  renders  life  Intolerable.  Thia  to  the 
season  of  epidemics,  yellow  and  bilious  fevers  (in  65  per 
cent,  of  the  pop.  were  carried  off  by  yellow  fever).  In  autumn, 
the  therm,  gradually  falls  to  60*,  and  the  weather  becomes  more 
congenial  for  a  abort  time,  when  Uie  rainy  season  sets  in,  and 
continues  throughout  the  winter  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
spring,  accompanied  by  awful  thunder,  lightning,  and  northerly 
winds,  which  search  the  frame  with  an  ncuteneas  almost  peculiar 
to  themselves  The  consequence  of  the  climate  on  vegetation  is, 
that  though  the  earth  to  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  every  thing 
to  no  sooner  above  ground  than  it  Is  matured  and  vanishes.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  single  day's  creation,  showing  themselves  In  all 
their  primitive  and  exquisite  beauty  In  the  evening,  but  the  next 
day  reduces  them  to  a  cinder,  or  they  are  Inundated  with  water. 
At  the  close  of  the  rainy  season  the  wstcrs  do  not  disappear,  but 
on  the  contrary:  for  the  sun  coming  forth,  thaws  the  snow  off 
the  mountains  In  the  north,  and  the  water  which  results  to  kept 
pent  up  in  the  mountain  valleys  by  the  strong  BSE  winds  which 
prevail  at  this  season,  till  the  wind  veering  to  the  north  pcruilla 
of  Uieir  escape,  when  they  pour  down  In  torrents,  not  unfrv- 
quemly  sweeping  every  thing  before  them,  but  never  failing  to 
continue  the  Inundation  of  the  lower  country  trout  about  the  1st 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  June." 

Hirer*.]  In  addition  to  a  coast-line  presenting 
numerous  harbours,  bays,  and  inlets,  no  country 
is  better  supplied  with  rivers  than  Texas.  The 
principal,  proceeding  from  E  to  W,  are  the  Sabine 
or  Neches,  Trinidad,  Brazos,  Colorado,  Guadalupe, 
San-Antonio,  Nueees,  and  the  Rio-Grande.  All 
these  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  they  are  all 
navigable  for  steamboats  for  IOC  or  200  m.  from 
their  outlets.  The  Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  wind 
along  the  northern  frontier  and  must  eventually  In* 
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come  the  commercirtl  highways  of  that  section  of 
the  state.  Among  the  minor  streams  are  the  An- 
gelina, San-Jacinto,  San -Bernard,  Navidad,  and 
Nucoes.  The  bays  and  lagnnes  are  formed  by  a 
range  of  long  and  narrow  islands,  which  line  the 
coasts.  Galveston  bay,  into  which  the  Trinidad, 
San-Jacinto,  tec.,  fall,  is  by  far  the  finest  on  the 
coast,  being  35  no.  long  from  N  to  8,  and  from  12  to 
18  m.  broad  from  E  to  W.  Its  average  depth  is 
from  9  to  10  ft ,  but  in  the  channel  the  depth  varies 
from  18  to  30  ft  The  entrance,  however,  is  ob- 
structed by  bars. 

Productions.]  In  many  parts  of  the  rolling-prairie 
region,  coal  of  a  superior  quality,  and  iron  ore,  exixt 
abundantly:  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  beds  of 
these  valuable  minerals  extend  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country.  The  precious  metals  are  found 
in  the  mountains  to  the  NW,  and  silver  mines  were 
worked  in  these  regions  until  the  miners  were 
driven  off  by  the  Comanche  Indians.  The  silver 
mine  of  San-Saba  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world; 
and  gold  has  recently  been  obtained  in  many  locali- 
ties in  Northern  T.  Saltpetre  abounds  in*  the  E, 
and  salt  is  obtained  from  numerous  lakes  and 
springs ;  and  bitumen  in  several  places.  Granite, 
limestone,  gypsum,  shale,  &c.,  are  abundant,  ex- 
cept in  the  low  alluvial  region. — The  rearing  of  live 
stock  has  long  been  the  principal  and  favourite  oc- 
cupation of  the  Texan  settlers,  and  many  of  the 
prairies  are  covered  with  a  valuable  breed  of  oxen, 
which  scarcely  require,  and  certainly  do  not  receive 
much  more  care  or  attention  than  the  prairie-deer. 
These  have  increased  enormously,  and  a  profitable 
trade  in  cattle  has  been  opened  with  New-Orleans 
and  the  West-India  Islands.  The  rearing  of  horses 
and  moles  is  also  pretty  extensively  pursued.  Sheep 
do  not  thrive  well,  except  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  even  Acre  the  woof  is  inferior  and  the  mutton 
coarse.  Hogs  form  a  considerable  item  in  the 
economy  of  the  settler,  and  bees,  which  are  in  great 
numbers,  might,  with  a  little  care,  lie  made  produc- 
tive, there  being  an  extensive  demand  for  wax  and 
honey  for  the  northern  market.  The  value  of  the 
live  stock  in  1850,  was  10.266,880  dollars.— Vast 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  wander  over  the 
prairies,  and  deer  are  everywhere  abundant.  Bears, 
coumiars,  panthers,  peccaris,  wolves,  foxes,  and  rac- 
coons, are  common;  and  most  of  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  keep  packs  of  large  and  powerful  dogs,  to 
preserve  their  stock  from  destruction.  Most  of  the 
birds  known  to  the  United  States  are  common  toT., 
and  the  bays  and  lagnnes  abound  with  excellent  fish 
and  oysters,  and  other  testacea.  Alligators  inhabit 
the  Bed  river  and  its  tributaries;  and  turtles  and  tor- 
toises, the  estuaries  and  mouths  of  the  n  vers  raw- 
ing into  the  gulf.  Reptiles  and  insects,  some  of  the 
roos'.  venomous  kinds,  are  prolific,  and  alike  danger- 
ous and  troublesome. — Cotton,  the  great  staple  of  T., 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  producing  more  largely,  and 
of  a  finer  staple,  than  the  same  article  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states.  The  product  of  1848  was  39,742  bales. 
Superior  cotton-lands,  it  is  said,  produce  from  1$  to 
2  bales  per  acre.  Its  cultivation  is  principally  con- 
fined to  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  Red  river,  the 
Bnuos,  the  Colorado,  and  Trinidad.  The  cotton  is 
either  shipped  to  New  Orleans  from  Galveston,  or 
is  brought  down  the  Red  river  and  the  Mississippi 
ia  steam-boats,  which  ply  regularly  on  those  rivers. 
Planting  begins  in  February,  and  the  cotton  is 
picked  m  June.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are 
maize  and  wheat.  The  production  of  1847  was  rh 
follows: — Wheat,  1,110,000  busbels;  Indian  corn, 
500,000  bushels.  The  potato  crop  yielded  200.000 
busbels.  Rve,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  are  suited  for  the 
upper  country ;  rice  grows  best  near  the  river  es- 


tnaries.  A  double  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  frequently 
obtained  within  the  year.  Sugar-cane  grows  well, 
and  yields  heavily  throughout  the  level  region. 
The  crop  of  1847  was  2*0,000  lbs.  Cane  plantations, 
however,  are  as  yet  very  limited,  and  hitherto  the 
culture  has  been  altogether  experimental.  To- 
bacco will  probably  become  a  staple.  The  mul- 
berry-tree grows  vigorously,  and  the  climate  is 
well-suited  for  the  silk-worm.  The  vanilla  plant 
grows  wild ;  nopal  is  abundant ;  and  the  yaupan  is 
mid  to  furnish  a  tea  little  inferior  to  the  common 
black  tea  of  China.  Among  fruits,  the  fig,  peach, 
nectarine,  quince,  pine-apple,  orange,  ana  lemon, 
ripen  well. 

Texas  has  no  manufactures  except  those  of  ordi- 
nary domestic  kinds,  or  those  which  are  made  in 
every  family.  The  tanning  of  leather,  however, 
and  the  making  of  soap,  etc.,  are  beginning  to  crcnte 
some  attention.  The  value  of  home-made  mnim- 
facture  in  1860  was  255,719  ds.  The  direct  foreign 
commerce  is  scarce ;  but  the  coasting-trade  is  con- 
siderable. 

Population.}  The  pop.  of  T.  in  1850  was  212,592, 
of  whom  154,100  were  whites,  and  58,161  slaves. 
The  provision  made  for  education  is  much  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  the  new  states  in  the  NW.  The 
constitution  also  provides  that  onc-tcnth  of  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  the  state  derived  from  taxation, 
shall  be  set  aside  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  public  schools;  and  that  all  public  lands 
granted  for  such  schools  shall  not  be  alienated  in 
fee,  nor  be  leased  for  more  than  twenty  vears.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  are  the 
most  numerous  religious  denominations.  The  num- 
ber of  periodicals  published  within  the  state  in 
1850  was  37. 

Government.]  The  present  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed in  convention  at  Austin,  27th  August,  1845,  and 
ratified  by  the  people  on  13th  October  of  the  same 
year.  Every  white  male  inhabitant,  21  years  of 
age,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  T., 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  six 
months  in  the  district,  count v,  city  or  town  where 
he  offers  his  vote,  is  invested'  with  suffrage.  The 
General  assembly  consists  of  a  senate  and  house-of- 
rcprescntatives.  The  senate  is  composed  of  not  less 
than  17  nor  more  than  33  members.  Senators  are 
elected  for  four  years,  one-half  going  out  every  two 
years.  They  must  be  qualified  voters,  at  least  30 
years  of  age,  and  have  lived  in  the  state  three  years, 
the  hut  year  thereof  in  the  district  for  which  they 
are  chosen.  Representatives— of  whom  there  shall 
not  be  less  than  45,  nor  more  than  90— are  chosen 
for  two  years.  They  must  be  qualified  voters,  hav- 
ing lived  in  the  state  two  years,  and  the  last  year 
thereof  in  the  place  where  thev  arc  chosen.  The 
legislature  meets  biennally.  The  members  of  the 
legislature  receive  each  3  dollars  per  diem,  and  3 
d.  for  every  25  m.  of  travel  to  ana  from  the  capi- 
tal. The  governor  and  lieutenant -governor  are 
chosen  by  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  for  two 
years,  and  are  ineligible  to  serve  for  more  than  four 
vears  out  of  any  six  years.  The  governor  must 
have  the  same  Qualifications  as  a  senator,  and  re- 
ceives 2,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  lieutenant- 
governor  is  ex~oflicio  president  of  the  senate.  The 
secretary-of-state  is  nominated  by  the  governor, 
and  his  nomination  confirmed  by  the  senate  for  two 
years.  The  state-treasurer  and  comptroller  are 
chosen  biennally  by  joint  vote  of  both  bouses.  The 
governor  may  veto  a  bill,  but  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses  in  its  favour,  it  becomes  law. — The 
Judiciary  consist*  of  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief- 
justice  and  2  jisRociate-justives,  appointed  for  six 
years.   There  are  eight  district  courts,  with  one 
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judge  to  each  district.  These  courts  have  original 
jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal  suits.  In 
criminal  cases,  if  the  punishment  be  not  specifically 
determined  by  law,  the  jury  determine  it.  An  at- 
torney-general is  appointed  for  two  years  by  the 
governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  district 
attorneys  are  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  also  for  two  years.  In  equity 
causes,  either  party  may  demand  a  jury.  The  con- 
stitution has  several  peculiar  provisions.  It  ren- 
ders duellists  ineligible  to  public  offices;  forbids 
grants  of  money  for  any  purposes  than  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government,  except  by  a  two-third's 
vote ;  provides  for  the  revision  of  the  laws,  civil  and 
criminal,  every  ten  years ;  makes  a  wife's  property, 
real  and  personal,  her  separate  property,  not  liable 
for  the  husband's  debts ;  protects  the  homestead  to 
the  value  of  2,000  d. ;  forbids  the  creation  or  exten- 
sion of  corporations  for  banking  or  other  purposes ; 
forbids  the  creation  of  a  debt  of  more  than  100,000  d., 
except  in  case  of  war,  insurrection  or  invasion,  &c., 
&c.  The  provisions  with  regard  to  slavery  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  southern  states.  No 
law  of  emancipation  shall  be  passed  without  the 
owner's  consent,  and  bv  paying  full  compensation 
for  the  slaves  liberated";  nor  shall  emigrants  to  T. 
be  prevented  from  bringing  their  slaves  with  them, 
but  bringing  them  as  merchandize  is  forbidden. 
Slaves  are  entitled  to  a  jury  in  criminal  suits. 


**.]  The  annexed  statement  exhibit*  the  amount  and 
condition  of  the  debt  of  T..  according  to  the  official  report  of  the 
comptroller,  dated  March.  1846. 
Total  amount  of  audited  draft*.  .         156.905  68  d. 

,.        „      of  promissory  note*.  2,674,447  10 

„       „      of  8  per  cent  bond*.  811.000  00 

,.      of  funded  debt,  1.676.800  00  ~ 

ofintere*ton  UabHitlea,  1.873,804  92 

822  000  00 


8.018.957  65  d. 


9.949.007  04  d. 


libers.  Arrord- 


The  public  debt  of  T.,  according  to  this  i 
In  1848  to  about  10.000.000  dollar*.  In  round 
Ing  to  the  state- treasurer's  report  the  revenues  and  expen 
of  the  state.  In  available  means,  from  the  Slat  of  O 
1861,  to  the  Slat  of  October.  1863.  were  a*  follow* :- 


»ource*  of  revenue,  such  as  Uxe*. 


From  government  of  the  U,  8.  In  6  per  cent. 

bond*,  .... 
Premium  and  Interest  on  the  above  bond*  to  1st 

Jan.  1863, 

Refunded  hy  government  of  the  U.  8.  on  account 
of  the  advance*  of  the  Mate. 

i  In  the  treasury  on  the  Mai  of  Oct  1*51, 


160.370  27  d. 


610.040  10 


Total 


6,701.206  17 


:  of  expenditure*  ol  the  state, 
tof  debt  of  the  late  republic 

i  to 


venue,  .... 
Amount  of  state  bond*  destroyed  and  United 
States  bond*  substituted  a*  per  act  of  Feb. 


Leaving  on  the  Slat  of  Oct  1863,  a  balance  of 
The  following  wa*  the  < 


61 

1,113.144  64 
1,371  OS 


36,000  00 

3,905,301  »4 


Balance  In  the  treasury  on  Die  3lst 


Total 


376  708  S3 

.    3.966,301  94 


4,341,010  27 


Legislative  depart- 
ment 75.000  no 
Executive,     ..      40.500  00 
Judicial.        „       37,860  00 
Miscellaneous  ex- 


Doe  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt 

Amount  of  public  debt  now  au- 
dited, Including  that  which 
will  probably  be  audited  up 
to  the  1st  of  Feb  1K54,  un- 


178,714 


98  623  37 
ft48.6t).'>  08 


nun  a.-. 


Leaving  In  the  treasury  on  the  31st  of  October 

of 


3.614,987  93  d. 


property  throughout  the  slate  ha*  Increaaed  In 
value  for  the  laet  eight  year*,  but  more  especially  for  ttte  past 
three  years.  The  Increase  In  this  period  has  been  at  a  rate  sel- 
dom known.'beJng  almost  100  per  cent  The  following  labia 
present*  the  aggregate  property  for  each  of  the  last  eight  conse- 
cutive year*,  commencing  with  1848  and  terminating  with  1863, 
with  the  increase  per  cent,  for  each  year:— 

Aggregate 

taxable 
Property. 
34,391.175 

3,171.330 


Year 


l*4fi, 

1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
I860, 
1841. 
1862, 
1863, 


Increase  tax- 
able Property. 


Increase  each 
Year. 


Per 

cent 


37.6W3.6rt6 


1847 


1846 
1847 


$ 

1?  2-4 

a 


46.241.58B  2.429.052  1849 

61.814,015  4.573,026  1860  „  1849 

69.739.581  17.924.iNt6  1861  „  1840 

80.764.094  11.014.513  1842  ,.  1841 

99.164.114  18,401.020  1843  „  1842 

Cmmtie*.]  The  counties  into  which  T.  was  recent- 
ly divided  are  78  in  number,  viz. :  Anderson,  Angel- 
ina, Austin,  Bastrop,  Bexar,  Bowie,  Brazoria,  Bra- 
zos, Burleson,  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Cherokee,  Collin,  Colorado,  Comal,  Cook,  Dallas, 
Denton,  De-Witt,  Fannin.  Fayette,  Fort- Bend, 
Galveston,  Gillespie,  Goliad,  Gonzales,  Grayson, 
Grimes,  Guadalupe,  Harris,  Harrison,  Hays,  "Hen- 
derson, Hopkins,  Houston,  Hunt,  Jackson,  Jasper. 
Jefferson,  Kaufman,  Lamar,  Ijivacca,  Leon,  Liberty, 
Limestone,  Matagorda,  Medina,  Milam,  Montgom- 
ery, Nacogdoches.  Navarro.  Newton,  Nueces,  Pa- 
nola, Folk,  Red- River,  Refugio,  Robertson,  Rusk, 
Sabine,  San- Augustine.  San-Patricio,  Shelby,  Smith, 
Starr,  Titus,  Travis,  Tyler.  Upshur,  Van-Zandt, 
Victoria,  Walker,  Washington,  Webb,  Wharton, 
and  Williamson. 

The  city  of  Austin,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  N  hank  of  the  Colorado,  in  N  lat. 
30°  24'.  and  W  long.  95°  42'.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
frame  houses,  and  a  few  brick  buildings,  occupied  by 
the  wealthier  classes  and  tradesmen.  The  country 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  becoming  settled,  and  quite 
a  number  of  farm  houses  have  been  built.  Fop. 
about  5,000.  Sabine,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sabine 
Inke,  is  a  port  of  entry.  Galveston,  the  chief  port 
in  T.,  situattd  at  the'  E  extremity  of  the  island  of 
the  same  name,  is  the  depot  of  a  vast  and  fertile 
region  watered  by  the  Trinidad  and  other  rivers. 
The  commerce  of  this  port  has  increased  to  some- 
thing considerable,  and  its  prospects  are,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  more  encouraging  than  those  of  any 
others  of  the  sea-board  towns.  Galveston,  has  at 
the  present  period  about  4,600  inhabitants.  Hous- 
ton, the  former  capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  Buffalo-bayou,  a  small  tributary  of 
Galveston  bay,  and  is  a  place  of  little  consideration. 
Velasco,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Brazos,  at  its  mouth, 
is  a  pleasant  town,  and  said  to  be  very  healthy.  Ma- 
tagorda, at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  near  the 
head  of  Matagorda  bay,  is  a  considerable  town. 
Goliad  is  an  old  Spanish  town  on  the  N  bank  of  the 
San  Antonio,  40  m.  from  its  mouth. 
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de- Bexar,  also  an  old  Spanish  town,  is  situated 
higher  up  the  river,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  several  battles  and  the  gallant  defence 
of  the  Alamo,  by  Col.  Travis,  for  two  weeks.  Zo- 
diac is  a  new  town  on  the  Pedernales  and  4  m.  from 
Fredericksburg,  the  seat  of  Gillespie  county,  and  60 
m.  N  of  San  Antonio.  Germans  and  Mormons  are 
the  principal  settlers.  This  is  the  moat  northerly 
settlement  in  Western  T. 

ffutury  ]  The  first  settlements  in  T.  were  made  by  the  French 
c  Matagorda,  bat  the  settler*  wcr>-  toon  after  expelled  by  the 
Spaniard*,  who,  in  1690,  extended  their  cordons  from  New  Spain 
aver  tb*  wb»U  territory.  Previous  to  this  time,  the  Indiana  held 
undisputed  sway  over  this  fine  country.  Spanish  force*  were 
sutiooed  at  Goliad.  Bexar.  Nacogdoches.  Ac,  and  held  military 
until  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Spanish 
•  In  Mexico  On  the  consummation  of  Mexican  Indepeu- 
T.  became.  In  connection  with  the  adjoining  state  of 
Coshuil*.  a  slate  of  the  republic.  Soon  after  this  period,  several 
aetonsas  of  Americans,  who  had  been  invited  into  the  territory 
by  the  Mexicans,  settled  In  the  eastern  section,  and  were  for  a 
tonf  time  secured  from  the  onerous  burdens  of  Mexico  proper. 
For  some  time  previous  to  1935,  however,  serious  complaint* 
against  the  central  eovemnient  were  uttered,  and  In  the  foUow- 
ia?  year  open  rebellion  was  rife.  The  Mexican  president  In- 
T.  with  a  large  army,  and  was  successively  victorious  and 
"  in  a  number  of  skirmishes.   The  American  settlers  de- 


clared their  Independence  in  March,  1836,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  capture  of  Santa  Anna  at  San-Jacinlo  (21st 
Apnl  l&M),  secured  to  the  '  patriot  party'  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  independent  position  by  the  Mexican  president,  and  the 
wboie  country  K  of  the  Rio -Grande  was  acceded  to  them. 
The  acts  of  Santa  Ann*,  however,  were  never  confirmed  by  the 
and  of  course  their  authority  was,  to  say  the  least,  eqol- 
No  serious  attempt  having  been  made  by  the  Mexicans 
to  regain  T ,  for  eight  or  nine  year*,  the  political  nationality  of 
the  country  was  considered  as  consolidated,  and  In  IMS,  under 
this  supposition,  the  United  States  of  America  admitted  the 
yoang  republic  as  a  state  of  the  Union.  The  consequence  of 
this  act  was  war  with  Mexico— a  war  which  the  United  State* 
I  by  the  annexation  of  T.  at  a  time  when  that  country 
Of  this  transaction,  the  great  states 
-  In  1841-2-3,  T  was  an  in- 
;  government,  so  nominally,  so  practically,  so  recognised 
ty  oar  own  and  other  government*.  Mexico  had  no  ground  of 
complaint  in  the  annexation  of  T. ;  we  are  the  party  to  com- 
plain ;  we  did  not  want  T.  But  she  did  take  often  re ;  the 
persisted  in  claiming  T.  as  her  province,  long  as  it  had  been  an 
independent  territory,  and  broke  off  term*  of  amity  with  our 
rorarninenL  calling  home  her  ministers,  and  refusing  to  receive 
oar  own.  Bat  this  was  not  war— very  far  from  It  I  contend 
last  tb*  precise  object  of  the  war  was  simply  this— Parade*  be- 
taaw  president  in  March  1H45  Santa  Anna  was  exiled  to  Cuba 
In  June  of  the  same  year.  Through  18*3  this  Mate  of  thing* 
ooeunaed  ;  matter*  between  the  two  government*  were  unset- 
tled and  unsatisfactory.  Mexico  held  back  and  was  warlike  in 
bsr  tone.  Iu  January,  1848.  the  United  State*  army  was  ordered 
la  advance  to  the  Rio-Grande,  ,n  ordfr.         Mr  Buchanan,  to 

In  caa*  of  the  rejection  of  Mr. 
in  Mexico.  At  this  time  cam*  forth  rumour*  that 
Ssata  Anna  was  more  favourable  to  peace,  that  is,  more  willing 
to  accommodate  on  the  annexation  difficulty,  than  Parede*;  and 
<*k  that  very  day  in  January,  a  measage  was  sent  to  Commodore 
Ceaner,  of  the  Gulf  squadron,  saying  that  If  Santa  Anna  came 
that  way  to  let  him  Into  Mexico.  How  came  It  to  be  supposed 
that  h*  was  likely  to  come  that  way  r  About  the  Mine  time, 
Alexander  Slidell,  brother  to  the  minister  to  Mexico,  was  sent  to 
Cabs  by  the  government  It  was  a  matter  of  general  eon  versa ■ 
boa  la  Cuba  that  Santa  Anna  had  been  Invited  to  return  to 
by  tb*  United  States  authorities.  The  president  said 
i  was  the  obstacle  In  the  way  of  settling  our  differences: 
uw  inference  t*  plain— strong.  On  the  11th  of  May  war  actually 
On  the  1st  of  June  a  proclamation,  prepared  at 
to  General  Taylor,  to  be  distributed 
fast  as  he  progressed  Into  the  country. 
This  purported  to  give  the  cause*  of  the  war  to  the  Mexicans.  It 
sat  forth  that  we  are  friend*  of  Mexico;  that  the  war  was  waged 
■■  account  of  the  debt*,  and  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Stiilrlt  by  the 
then  existing  government,  and  a  suppose)  declaration  of  Pared  es, 
*f  winch  I  never  heard  or  could  ever  learn  any  other  authority. 
Th*  foct  i*  not  stated,  intimated,  or  alluded  to.  that  was  In  the 
•at  af  w*r.  It  wa*  said  that  we  came  a*  friends,  and  that  we 
to  keep  the  Mexican  government  from  falling  Into  the 
iof»F.uropean  prince,  a  proposition  to  which  effect.  It  was 
thrown  out.  wa*  on  font.  Some  time  In  the  same  month  (June) 
Santa  Anna  went  to  Vera  Crux,  passed  into  the  Interior,  Issued 
his  proclamation  or  pronunciamento  This,  too,  said  be  came  a* 
a  Mead  to  put  down  tyratita  and  avert  the  Impending  monarchy. 
Tte  ideas  and  language  are  strikingly  like  those  set  forth  through 


i; 


•itraordinary  coincidence  of  thought  on  the  pert  of  two  gre»t 
painsea.  I  will  not  attempt  to  aay.  Sufficient  that  they  are  re- 
aarxahly  similar  in  language  aa  well  as  character.  General 


Salsa,  under  Santa  Anna'*  pronunclamento,  overthrew  Parades, 
and  be  in  tnm  wa*  banished.  Santa  Anna  became  the  head 
of  the  nation.  The  sequel  alt  know.  With  equal  mof  iftcatioii 
and  regret  did  I  read,  in  the  last  measage  of  the  president 
the  admission  that  hi*  object  in  assisting  Santa  Anna  to  re- 
turn to  Mexico  was  to  overthrow  the  existing  government" 
The  history  of  this  war  Is  recent  and  well  known:  the  arm*  of 
the  United  States  were  everywhere  victorious,  and  when  peace 
returned,  not  T.  alone,  but  Mew  Mexico  and  Upper  California, 
were  parcelled  off  to  the  American*,  and  for  ever  lo»t  to  the  Mexi- 
can republic.  The  resolutions  of  Congress  admitting  T.  into  the 
Union,  were  signed  by  the  president  of  the  United  Bute*.  1st 
March,  1844,  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  T.  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1845.  The  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  T.  was  ad- 
justed in  1840,  aa  follows :  The  state  of  T.  agrees  that  her  bound- 
ary on  the  N  shall  commence  at  the  point  at  which  the  meridian 
of  100*  W  from  Greenwich  is  Intersected  by  the  parallel  of  88* 
30'  N  1st,  and  shall  run  from  said  point  due  W  to  the  meridian 
of  103*;  thence  her  boundary  shall  run  due  8  to  the  82*  N  lat ; 
thence  on  the  said  parallel  of  32*  N  lat  to  the  Rio  Bravo- del- 
Norte;  and  thence  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  golf  of 
Mexico.  The  slate  of  T.  cede*  to  the  United  State*  all  her  terri- 
tory exterior  to  her  limit*  and  boundaries,  which  she  agree*  to 
establish  by  the  first  article  of  this  agreement ;  and  relinquishes 
all  claim  upon  the  United  States  for  liability  of  the  debt*  of  T  , 
and  for  compensation  or  indemnity  for  the  surrender  to  the 
United  State*  of  her  ship*,  forts,  arsenal*,  custom-houses,  cus- 
tom-house  revenue,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  public 
buildings,  with  their  sites,  which  became  the  property  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  annexation.  The  United  State*, 
in  consideration  of  said  reduction  of  boundaries,  cession  of  terri- 
tory, and  relinquishment  of  claims,  pay  to  the  state  of  T.  the  sum 
of  10,000,000  of  dollars.  In  a  stock  bearing  8  per  cant  interest, 
and  redeemable  at  the  end  of  14  years,  the  interest  payable  half- 
yearly  at  the  treasury  of  tha  United  State*. 

TEXAS,  a  county  in  the  S  part  of  the  state  of 
Missouri,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,247  sq.  in., 
generally  undulating,  and  drained  by  the  head 
branches  of  Current  river  and  the  Big  Piney  Fork 
of  Gasconade  river.  It  produces  wheat,  maize,  and 
tobacco,  and  abounds  with  wood.  Pop.  in  1850, 
2.312.  Its  capital  is  Houston. — Also  a  township  of 
Wayne  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  drained  by 
Saxawaxen  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,094.— Also  a 
township  of  Kalamazu  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 
Pop.  294. 

TEXEIKA.  or  Tkiif.ira.  a  mountain  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Parahiba.  It  forma  a  ramificatiou  of 
the  Borborema  chain. 

TEXEL,  an  island  of  the  North  sea,  off  the  N 
coast  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  North  Holland,  and 
arrond.  of  Alkmaer,  of  which  it  forms  a  canton,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Zuider-r.ee,  2  m.  8SW  of  the 
island  of  Vlieland,  and  2  m.  N  of  Helda.  Pop. 
9.000.  It  is  14  ra.  in  length  from  NNE  to  BBW, 
and  8  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  of  little  elevation, 
but  is  defended  from  irruptions  of  the  sea,  on  the 
W,  by  extensive  downs,  and  on  the  E,  which  is 
generally  marshy,  has  a  good  port,  in  which  vessels 
often  take  refuge  during  their  detention  by  unfa- 
vourable winds.  The  currents  and  sand  banks, 
howovcr,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  render  approach 
to  its  shores  at  all  times  difficult  The  Texel- 
Btroom,  or  W  inlet  to  the  Zuider-zee,  lies  between 
the  mainland  and  the  S  end  of  T.  island.  Kyk- 
- lu in  lighthouse,  on  the  S  side  of  the  Texel-stroom, 
is  in  N  lat.  52°  57'  5",  E  long.  4°  43'  37".  The 
island  aflbrdB  pasturage  to  large  herds  of  cattle, 
and  produces  in  considerable  quantities  butter, 
cheese,  and  wool.  Little  more  than  an  immense 
sandbank,  it  is,  however,  noted  for  the  richness  and 
fineness  of  the  wool  produced  from  the  sheep  that 
are  grazed  upon  it.  The  shepherds  who  tend  these 
sheep  are  original  and  unique  specimens  of  the  pas- 
toral character:  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  primitive  than  the  language,  manners, 
and  customs  of  those  poor  people.  Here,  too,  on  the 
mainland,  and  opposite  the  island,  is  to  be  found  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  of  the  4 dykes'  now  exist- 
ing in  Holland.  Tbo  sea  in  here  deeper,  and  the 
danger  of  incursion  greater  than  elsewhere,  though 
the  tempests  arc  not  so  severe:  accordingly,  the 
dyke  is  composed  of  a  stronger  substance  than  the 
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straw-knit  materials  with  which  the  embankments 
enclosing  the  polders  are  formed.  It  consists  of 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  brought  from  Norway, 
and  here  forming  a  rampart  of  2  leagues  in  length, 
and  nearly  50  ft.  in  breadth,  and  at  certain  points  pro- 
jecting some  hundreds  of  yards  into  the  sea.  Nothing 
in  Holland  is  more  calculated  to  give  one  a  high 
idea  of  the  perseverance  of  the  people  than  this  dyke. 
Largo  quantities  of  sea-birds'  eggs  at  e  found  on  its 
N  coast,  whence  its  name  of  Egcrland.  It  contains 
several  villages,  of  which  the  principal  is  also  named 
Texol.  The  culture  of  the  soil,  boat-building,  fish- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics 
form  the  chief  branches  of  local  industry.  A  violent 
storm  in  1825  submerged  a  Urge  portion  of  this 
island,  and  swept  great  numbers  of  cattle  into  the 
set.  It  is  noted  for  the  naval  engagement  which 
took  place  near  its  shores  on  the  8th  An  pint  1653, 
between  the  Euglish  and  Dutch,  in  which  the  fa- 
mous admiral  Tramp  lost  his  life;  and  it  was  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  island,  that  in  January  1794,  a 
detachment  of  French  cavalry  took  possession  of  an 
ice-lncked  Dutch  fleet. 

TEXERINA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
33  m.  NE  of  Leon,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Cea.    Pop.  117. 

TEXUTLA,  or  Trxtla,  a  town  of  Guatimala, 
240  m.  N W  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Pop.  2,000. 
It  has  a  manufactory  of  tobacco. 

TEY  (Great),  a  parish  in  Essex,  3}  m.  NE  of 
Great  Coggesball.    Area  2,503  acres.    Pop.  735. 

TEY  (Little),  a  parish  in  Essex,  3  in.  E  by  N  of 
Great  CoggesWl,  in  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties railway.    Area  486  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  74. 

TEY  A.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  1 1  m. 
NE  of  Barcelona,  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop. 
3,637,  engaged  chiefly  in  fishing. 
TEYDE  (Pkak  of).  See  Tekeriffe. 
TEY-MARKS,  or  Tey-at-thb  Elms,  a  parish  in 
Essex.  4  m.  E  bv  N  of  Great  Coggeshall,  intersected 
bv  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  Area  1,214  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  363;  in  1851,  473. 

TEYNGA,  or  Teynia,  a  small  island  of  the  Min- 
dnro  sea,  near  the  SW  coast  of  Mindanao,  in  N  lat. 
6"  5(r",  and  E  long.  121*  42'. 

TEYNHAM,  a  parish  in^Kent,  4  m.  WNW  of 
Faversham.    Area  2.648  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  842. 
TKY8ING.    Sec  Thhysjxo. 
TEYSSIEN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lot,  cant  and  6  m.  E  of  Brctcnoux,  at  the  foot 
of  n  high  hill.    Pop.  700. 

TEYUPURU.  or  Taoipoi*,  an  arm  of  the  Amazon 
in  Hrazil,  in  the  prov.  and  district  of  Para,  which 
detaches  itself  from  that  river  on  the  r.,  50  m.  ENE 
of  Gurupti;  runs  first  8,  then  NE,  receives  the  An- 
napu,  Pacajas  and  Jacundas,  and  with  the  Rio-Tocan  - 
tins,  winch  it  joins  in  W  long.  49°,  forms  the  island 
of  Joannes  or  Maraja.  Its  bed  is  obstructed  by 
islands,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  unnavigable. 

TEZA,  a  town  of  Marocco,  in  the  prov.  and  90  m. 
E  of  Fez,  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  on  a 
rock,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  a  small  stream. 
It  is  tolerably  well-built,  and  has  a  fine  mosque,  and 
the  environs  are  adorned  with  numerous  gardens. 

TEZA,  Tesa,  or  Tr**e,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, which  has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Kostroma, 
a  little  to  the  8SVV  of  Pics ;  runs  S  into  the  gov.  of 
Vladimir;  passes  Clionia;  bends  BE;  bathes  the 
districts  of  Kovrov  and  Viazniki,  and  after  a  tortu- 
ous course  of  about  120  m.,  joins  the  Kliazma  on  the 
I.  bank,  23  m.  NNW  of  Viazniki.  It  was  formerly 
navigable,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters  is  now  emplovcd  bv  mills. 

TEZAN1LLOS.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
S  witauder,  and  partido  of  Villacarriedo.    Pop.  560. 


TEZCL'CO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intendancv 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  E  hank  of  a  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  N  lat.  19°  31',  IS  m.  ENE  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.    When  Cortez  invaded  Mexico,  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  district  rich  and  populous;  it  now 
exhibits  numerous  remains  of  Mexican  antiquity. 
The  modern  town  has  some  handsome  edifices,  and 
a  pop.  of  5,000.    It  formerly  possessed  considerable 
cotton  manufactories,  which  have  suffered,  nowever, 
by  the  competition  of  those  of  Qucretaro. — The  lake 
of  T.  is  the  largest,  and  the  lowest  in  elevation,  of 
the  five  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.    It  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  of  this  lake, 
the  ground  around  it  being  so  uniform  in  level,  tliat 
the  difference  of  level  is  not  more  than  7}  in.  in  a 
mile,  and  in  consequence,  when  the  E  winds  blow 
with  any  violence,  the  water  withdraws  towards  the 
W  bank  of  the  lake,  and  sometimes  leaves  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  a  j  m.  dry  on  the  opposite  side.  ' 
It  is  not  in  general  more  than  from  9  to  16  ft,  deep;  : 
in  some  parts  only  2  ft    Hence  the  commerce  of  i 
the  small  town  of  T.,  situated  on  its  banks,  suffers  j 
much  in  the  dry  months  of  January  and  February.  < 
The  water  is  more  brackish  than  that  of  the  four 
other  lakes  in  its  vicinity.    Its  extent  is  about  JO 
sq.  leagues,  but  it  has  been  gradually  diminishing 
since  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Europeans. 
This  is  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  the  thinning  of 
the  woods  by  the  Spaniards,  who  cut  down  the 
trees  both  of  the  plain  and  the  mountains,  and  thus 
exposed  the  country,  without  any  protection,  to  the 
sun's  rays:  the  dry  soil  imbibes  a  greater  quantity 
of  moisture  than  before,  and  a  smaller  portion  re- 
mains for  the  supply  of  the  lakes.  r  The  waters  of 
Lake  T.  are  also  drawn  off  bv  means  of  a  deaague  or 
drain  begun  in  1607,  in  the  form  of  a  subterranean 
tunnel,  through  the  surrounding  mountains.  This 
drain  has  not  onlv  reduced  within  narrower  limits 
the  two  lakes  in  tne  northern  part  of  the  vnllev,  viz. 
the  lakes  of  Znmpango  and  San  Christoval,'but  it 
has  also  prevented  their  waters  in  the  rainy  season 
from  flowing  into  the  lake  of  T.    The  bed  of  the 
lake  is  also  progressively  rising,  in  consequence  of 
Uie  loose  earth  carried  down  by  the  torrents  and  de- 
posited in  it.    If  the  report  of  a  survey  made  in  the 
16th  cent  be  correct,  tbe  great  square  of  Mexico 
was  then  elevated  43  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
of  T.,  but  the  latter  is  now  only  47  inches  lower 
than  the  former.  The  lakes  have  therefore  decreased 
both  in  extent  and  depth;  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  in  the  days  of  Cortez  stood  environed  by 
water,  is  now  3  m.  from  the  lake  of  T.,  which  re- 
ceives much  less  water  by  infiltration  than  in  the 
10th  cent. 

TEZZUTE,  an  assemblage  of  magnificent  ruins, 
in  the  8  part  of  the  prov.  of  Constantina,  in  Algiers, 
in  N  lat.  35*  24',  E  long.  5°  58'.  Lambae  being 
mentioned  in  '  the  Itinerary'  as  the  most  consider- 
able city  in  this  quarter,  and  that  name  being  found 
on  one  of  the  inscriptions,  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  be- 
ing the  original  of  these  noble  ruins. 

THAGARA,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Aurungabad.  The  fort  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  stone 
walls,  the  lowest  of  which  encloses  the  town.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  strength,  but  has  notwithstanding 
been  repeatedly  taken  by  different  bodies  of  Ma- 
hommedans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
the  Afghan  emperor  Mahammed  III.,  endeavoured  ' 
to  make  it  his  capital,  and  gave  it  its  present  name. 
It  is  now  comprised  in  the  territory  of  the  Nizam, 
but  since  the  foundation  of  Aurungabad,  it  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  fortified  eminences  in  India, 
has  declined  in  importance.  It  is  still  however  con 
sidcred  the  key  to  the  Deccan. 
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THA  HO.  See  Tajo. 
THAIF.    Sec  Taykf. 

THAILFINGEN  (Neckah),  a  town  of  Wurtcm- 
berj?,  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  bail,  and  9 
id.  E  of  Bahlingen,  on  the  Schmich.  Fop.  in  1840, 
1,159.    Hosiery  is  manufactured  here. 

THAI-XGUTEN,  or  Xc-thai,  a  pror.  of  Annam, 
in  Tonqnin,  on  the  confines  of  China. 

THA  INI.  a  town  of  Tank,  9  m.  8SW  of  Sfax,  on 
a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  near  the  soa,  in  a 
drv,  rocky  locality.    In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of 


THAI-PING-SHAN,  Taptsas.  or  Ttpixsas,  the 
largest  and  most  easterly  of  the  Madjicosima  islands 
in  the  Eastern  sea.  On  its  N  coast  is  the  temple  of 
Mlako.    It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  reefs. 

THAKEHAM.  a  parish  in  Sussex,  6}  m.  NW  of 
Stevning.    Area  2,980  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  631. 

THAL.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  and 
11  m.  ENE  of  St  Gall,  and  district  of  Rheinthal. 
Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  the  dnchy  of  Saxe- 
Coourg-Gotha,  to  the  W  of  Waltershausen.  Pop. 
205.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Schar- 
faiberg. 

THAL  ABA,  a  parish  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
en.  of  Gloucester,  bounded  on  the  W  bv  William's 
river. — Also  a  town  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Williams  and  Wangi,  or  Thaliha 
rivers. 

THALE,  or  Thaalk,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Saxony,  regency  and  39  m.  8W  of  Magde- 
burg, and  circle  of  Ascbersleben,  at  the  foot  of  the 
H»rz  mountains,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bode.  Pop. 
1,250.    It  his  a  large  iron-work. 

THALERN,  a  village  of  the  archduchy  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  pror.  of  Lower  Austria,  13  m.  NE  of  St. 
Polten,  in  the  midst  of  hills.  It  has  mines  of  coal, 
and  manufactures  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  vitriol. 

THALFANG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  pror.  of 
the  Rhine,  regency  and  17  m.  E  of  Treves,  and  cir- 
cle of  Bernkastel.  Pop.  315.  It  has  extensive 
iron-mines. 

THALFINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia.  Pop.  400.— Also  a  village  of 
Wiirtemberg,  to  the  NE  of  Ulm.  It  has  mineral 
baths. 

THALGAN.   See  Taloan. 

THALGUT,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
and  8  m.  SE  of  Bern,  bail,  of  Scftcgcn,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Aar. 

THALHEIM,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Argau.  and  circle  of  Beltheim.  Pop.  840. 
It  is  noted  for  its  wine. — Also  a  village  of  Wlirtem- 
btrg.  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  bail,  and  8 
m.  WNW  of  Tuttlingen,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Danube.  Pop.  1,125.— Also  a  village  to  the  8W  of 
I'ralUngen.  Pop.  1,050.— Also  a  village  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Heilbronn,  on  the 
Scbotzach.  Pop.  1,330.— Also  a  town  in  the  circle 
of  the  Jaxt,  bail,  and  8  m.  E  of  Hale,  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  BUhler.    Pop.  300. 

THALrTTER,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  on*  the 
Itter,  32  m.  WSW  of  Cassc).  Pop.  260.  It  has  a 
copper- mine,  and  manufactories  of  copper  and  tin. 

THALMA8SING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalx,  9  m.  SSE  of  Hilpoltstein,  on  the 
Thallach.    Pop.  850.    It  has  three  churches. 

THALWEIL,  a  fine  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  and  8  m.  S  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Waden- 
*cbwcQ,  near  the  W  bank  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  on  a 
bright  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  and  its 
environs.  Pop.  of  com.  1,150.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  cotton  fabrics.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
mrirons. 


THALWITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
and  15  m.  NE  of  Leipzig,  and  bail,  of  Wurtzen,  on 
the  Loasa. 

THAMAN.   See  Tamar. 

THAME,  a  river  of  Oxfordshire,  rising  on  the  E 
side  of  Buckinghamshire,  and  uniting  with  the 
Thames  at  IXorchcster:  sec  Thavxs. 

THAME,  or  Tame,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
Oxfordshire,  13  m.  E  by  8  of  Oxford.  Area  of  p., 
5,310  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  2,293;  in  1831,  2,885; 
in  1851,  3,259.  The  church  is  a  large  and  hand- 
some structure  in  the  early  English  style.  The 
town,  which  is  of  Roman  origin,  stands  on  the  8 
bank  of  the  river  Thame,  which  is  navigable  from 
this  place.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long  and 
spacious  street  in  the  centre  of  which  are  a  market  ■ 
place  and  town-hall.  The  lace-manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  town. 

THAMES,  the  chief  river  in  Britain,  and,  in  a 
commercial  view,  the  most  important  in  the  world, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis 
near  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire.   The  Thame  rises 
from  three  sources,  two  of  which  are  near  Ivinghoe 
in  Bucks,  the  other  near  Tring  in  Herts.    The  two 
principal  sources  unite  to  the  W  of  Aylesbury, 
and  the  Thame  thence  runs  SW  by  the  town  of 
Thame,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  to  Dorchester. 
The  Isis  is  the  principal  source  of  the  Thames,  or 
Thame-Isis,  as  it  was  originally  named.   The  prin- 
cipal head  of  the  Isis,  or  Thames-head,  as  it  is  also 
called,  is  near  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire.  Thence 
from  an  elevation  of  about  376  ft.  above  the  sen,  it 
runs  southwards  into  Wilts;  but  afterwards  divides 
these  counties,  receiving  the  Churnct  from  the  N  of 
Cirencester,  and  proceeding  eastwardly  by  Crick- 
lade,  above  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Swill  from  the 
N ;  and  by  Lechlade,  above  which  it  receives  the 
Colne  from  the  N,  the  Cole  from  the  8,  and  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal  from  the  W,  and  becomes 
navigable.   From  I>echlade,  where  its  bed  is  242  ft. 
above  sea-level,  it  Aowb  E  by  N,  dividing  Oxford- 
shire from  Berkshire,  and  receiving  the  waters  of 
the  Wain  rash  and  the  united  waters  of  the  Evenlode 
and  Glyun  from  the  NW ;  after  which  it  turns  8E 
along  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  by  Oxford,  where  it 
receives  the  Oxford  and  Warwick  canal,  and  the 
united  streams  of  the  Charwell  and  the  Bay.  Pro- 
ceeding still  south-eastward  it  deviates  by  Abing- 
don, where  it  receives  the  Ock,  and  then  accom- 
plishes its  junction  with  the  Thame  a  little  below 
Dorchester.  From  Dorchester  the  Thames  continues 
to  divide  Oxfordshire  from  Berks,  flowing  south- 
eastward by  Wallingford  and  Reading,  at  the  latter 
of  which  places  it  receives  the  navigable  river  Ken- 
net,  and  then  turns  NNE  by  Henley,  being  pre- 
viously joined  by  the  Loddon.   Quitting  Oxford- 
shire, it  then  divides  Berks  from  Bucks,  flowing 
first  E  by  Marlow,  and  afterwards  SE  in  a  winding 
course  by  Windsor  to  Staines,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Colne  from  the  N,  and  quits  Berks  and  Bucks  to 
divide  Surrey  from  Middlesex.   Still  winding  in  its 
course,  it  runs  SE  by  Chcrtsey,  below  which  it  is 
joined  by  the  Wey  from  the  S ;  then  E  by  Kingston, 
above  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Mole;  and  N  by 
Teddington,  where  it  becomes  tidal,  and  by  Rich- 
mond, to  Brentford,  where  it  is  joineJ  by  the  Grand 
Junction  canal  with  the  waters  of  the  Brent  From 
Brentford  it  winds,  in  a  more  easterly  course,  by 
Chelsea  and  Westminster,  through  the  metropolis, 
dividing  Lambeth  from  Westminster,  and  South- 
wark  from  London;  till,  winding  round  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,— on  the  W  Bide  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Regent's  canal,  and  on  the  E  bv  the  Lea  navigation, 
both  on  the  Middlesex  side, — it  passes  Greenwich, 
Woolwich,  and  Gravesend,  dividing  Kent  from  Ks 
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sex,  till  after  a  winding  course  of  215  m.,  or  of  124 
•  in.  in  direct  distance,  it  opens  into  its  noble  estuary 
at  the  Nore,  previous  to  which  it  is  joined  by  the 
Boding,  and  other  Essex  streams  on  the  N,  and  by 
the  Darent,  the  Medway,  and  other  Kent  streams 
on  the  8.  The  Medway  issues  into  it  at  8heerness 
in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  which  the  Medway  forms, 
immediately  above  the  expansion  of  the  Thames  into 
its  estuary  at  the  Nore. 

The  Thames,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  about 
6,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  mean  velocity  of  2  m.  an  hour. 
The  fall  of  the  main  stream  from  Oxford  to  Maiden- 
head is  about  25  ft.  in  every  10  m.;  from  Maiden- 
head to  Chertsey-bridge,  22  ft.  in  every  10  m. ; 
from  Chertsey-bridge  to  Mortlake,  16  ft.  in  every 
10  m.:  afterwards  the  fall  diminishes  more  gradually 
till  the  river  unites  with  the  sea.  At  London- 
bridge,  U6J  m.  below  I^echUde,  its  height  above 
sea-level  is  only  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  its  fall  from  this 
point  to  the  Nore  does  not  exceed  1  inch  per  mile. 
Its  depth  from  London-bridge  to  Greenwich,  in  the 
fair  way,  is  from  12  to  13  ft.  The  mean  depth  of 
high  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  London  docks  is 
21-8  ft.,  at  spring-tides  22  8  ft.  The  tides  flow  up 
the  channel  of  the  T.  nearly  80  m. ;  and  occur  twice 
in  24  hours.  Occasionally  they  rise  to  so  great  a 
height  as  to  overflow  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  do 
considerable  damage,  especially  to  the  metropolis, 
a  grievance  of  recent  as  well  as  of  aucient,  though 
by  no  means  of  frequent,  occurrence,  and  which  has 
been  attributed  to  such  a  combination  of  untoward 
circumstances,  as  the  swelling  by  long-continued 
rains  of  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  T., 
simultaneously  with  the  beating  up  of  the  tides 
through  the  swollen  river  by  high  winds  off  the  sea. 

The  T.  is  navigable  for  vetwcls  of  almost  any 
burthen  as  far  as  Deptford,  although  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  Indiamen  to  take  out  a  part  of  their  car- 
goes in  Longreach.  To  the  Pool  it  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  400  tons;  to  London-bridge  for  those  of 
200  tons ;  and  to  nearly  130  m.  above  London-bridge 
for  large  barges.  And  as  it  then  communicates 
with  the  Severn,  through  the  Thames  and  Severn 
canal,  the  navigation  is  in  fact  continued  quite 
across  the  country  from  the  E  coast  to  the  W. 
Other  immense  fields  of  inland  navigation,  X  and  8 
of  its  course,  are  opened  up  by  its  various  navigable 
tributaries,  and  by  the  important  and  extensive 
chains  of  canal  navigation  with  which  it  communi- 
cates. 

The  T.  traverses  some  of  the  richest  districts  of 
England ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  rivers  which  rather 
derive  their  peculiar  character  from  the  countries 
through  which  they  flow,  than  impose  distinctive 
features  on  the  landscape  by  the  boldness  and  rapi- 
dity of  their  course.  Even  in  the  most  hilly  districts, 
where  its  current  is  naturally  strongest,  the  T.  can 
at  no  point  be  properly  called  a  rapid  stream ;  yet  it 
is  by  no  means  a  sluggish  river,  and  is  throughout 
distinguishable  for  the  majestic  progress  of  its  pure 
and  silvery  stream,  which  generally  fills  its  verdant 
banks,  and  is  rarely  discoloured  with  mud  except 
after  great  floods.  To  these,  independently  of  its 
tidal  floods,  it  is  also  occasionally  liable;  and  their 
influence  has  been  very  extensive  as  well  as  of  long 
continuance  in  the  level  parts  of  its  tract,  making 
the  whole  country  appear  like  a  sea,  and  many  of 
the  towns  and  villages  on  its  banks  like  islands, 
when  viewed  from  tho  several  eminences  command- 
ing the  plain.  Till  it  passes  Oxford,  the  Isia  is  not 
a  very  considerable  river;  but  it  increases  much  in 
dignity  and  width  after  it  has  formed  its  junction 
with  the  Thame  and  assumed  its  proper  title  of  the 
Thames:  it  also  suffers  a  manifest  enlargement  from 
(ke  accession  of  the  Rennet.  That  part  of  its  course 


which  leads  from  Wallingford  to  Reading,  Henley, 
Marlow,  and  Maidenhead-bridge,  is  most  distin- 
guished by  romantic  scenery  and  natural  beauty 
leading  through  valleys  bounded  by  hills  richly 
clothed  with  beech  woods,  and  finely  embellished  by 
the  magnificent  seats  of  many  of  our  highest  nobi- 
litv  and  gentry.  For  many  miles  above  the  metro- 
politan vicinity,  the  river  is  enlivened  with  a  multi- 
tude of  small  commercial  craft,  and  latterly  with 
river  steamers  running  to  and  from  the  metropolis; 
but  here  it  becomes  a  great  and  noble  tide  river, 
full  of  vessels  of  every  description  in  the  bold 
sweeps  which  it  continues  to  make  through  increas- 
ing marshes  to  the  sea,  preserving  to  the  end  that 
air  of  placid  dignity  and  imposing  consequence 
which  so  eminently  distinguish  this  monarch  of  the 
British  rivers.  Its  breadth  at  London-bridge  is  290 
yds.  The  aspect  of  the  T.  in  its  course  through  the 
metropolis,  to  which  it  has  certainly  been  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  and  greatness,  is  more  particularly 
noticed  under  article  Lokdox:  which  see.  The  dif- 
ferent bends  of  the  river  between  London-bridge 
and  the  sea  are  denominated  reachet,  and  are  1 8  in 
number.  As  a  fishing  stream,  the  T.  is  much  used, 
both  commercially,  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis for  amusement.  Besides  the  fish  usually  found 
in  large  rivers,  there  is  one  species  which  is  not  ob- 
tained in  many  of  them,  namely,  the  lamprey; 
which  is  supposed  to  ascend  rivers"  from  the  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  spawning,  as  they  are  only  found  in 
the  summer  months.  These  fisn  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  epicures,  but  produce  a  bettor  price,  it  is 
alleged,  when  sold  to  the  Dutch  fishermen  to  be 
used  as  bait  in  cod-fishing:  they  are  exported  in 
tanks  of  fresh-water  during  the  winter.  See  article 
Lomxin. 

THAMES,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  U. 
S.,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Shctucket  and 
Yantic  rivers,  which  unite  at  Norwich ;  and  after  a 
course  in  a  generally  8  direction  of  14  m.,  fall  into 
Long-Island  sound,  at  New  London.  Its  eml>ou- 
churc  forms  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  United 
States. 

THAMES,  or  La  Fbaxche,  a  river  of  Upper 
Canada,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  principal 
streams,  distinguished  as  the  X  and  E  branches, 
the  former  of  which  has  its  source  in  Huron  district, 
and  the  latter  in  Easthope,  and  which  unite  at 
London  ;  thence  the  united  stream  flows  SW,  and 
after  a  sinuous  course  of  1 15  m.  in  a  generally  SW 
direction,  throws  itself  by  a  wide  embouchure  into 
Lake  St.  Clair.  Its  waters  abound  with  fish, 
especially  trout,  and  on  its  banks  are  numerous 
mills.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  Louisville, 
a  distance  of  30  m.  from  its  mouth. 

TH AM ES-DITTON.   See  Dittos-Thames. 

THAMEVILLE,  a  settlement  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  Camden  West,  on  the  Thames,  15  m.  E  of  Chat- 
ham.   Pop.  50. 

TIIAMISE.    See  Tamise. 

THAMSBRUCH,  or  Thomasbrlceeh,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Saxony,  regency  and  21m. 
NW  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Langensafxa,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Unstrut.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  linen,  and  has  several  spinning-mills. 

THANA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Punjab, 
on  the  road  from  Lahore  to  Kashmir  through 
the  Pir-Panjsl  pass,  at  an  alt.  of  5,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  finely  situated  amid  plantations  of  wal- 
nut and  mulberry  trees,  on  a  height  which  rises 
precipitously  above  the  Rajawur  river,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  numerous  small  streams.  It  has  a  large 
serai.  Its  inhabitants,  about  400  in  nnmbcr,  find 
their  chief  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 

THANASIR.'a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
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ami  33  to.  NNW  of  Delhi.  It  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and,  on  account  of  the  famous  tempi*  of  Jug- 
sum  which  it  contains,  is  held  in  high  veneration 
by  the  Hindus. 

THANATO,  a  town  of  Tnrkev  in  Europe,  in 
Tbessaiy,  in  the  district  and  6  m.'NNE  of  HagU, 
on  a  mountain,  at  some  distance  from  the  Archi- 
pelago. 1'op.  1,500.  The  environs  are  noted  for 
their  wine*,  and  produce  also  silk,  cotton,  and  grain. 

Til  A  NET  (laus  or),  a  district  of  Kent,  forming 
the  NE  angle  of  the  county,  from  the  remainder  of 
which  it  is  isolated,  on  the  8,  by  the  river  Stour, 
and  on  the  W  by  the  water-course  called  the  Nether- 
song,  while  in  every  other  direction  it  is  surrounded 
by  me  sea.  In  ancient  times  it  was  divided  by  a 
wide  estuary,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  was  actually  used  as  a  short  cut 
in  the  ordinary  passage  between  France  and  Lon- 
don. The  length  of  the  isle  is  9  m.  from  E  to  W ; 
its  breadth,  5  in.  from  N  to  8.  A  balk  or  strip  of 
uuplougbed  land,  named  St.  Mildred's  lynch,  divides 
it  into  two  manors — Minster  and  Monkton.  The 
■oil  is  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
The  whole  isle  comprises  nearly  23,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  8,600  acres  of  good  pasture  and 
marsh  land.  At  North  Foreland,  its  extreme  E 
point,  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Between  this  point 
and  Margate,  near  Foreness- point,  a  harbour-of- 
relate  has  been  proposed.  The  Keculvers  forms 
the  hmit  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  on  the  W  side.  The 

K polar  watering-places  of  Makoatx,  Ramsoatx,  and 
»AD8TAift&.  [which  see,]  are  on  this  island. 
THANINOTON,  a  parish  in  Kent,  1}  m.  SW  by 
W  of  Canterbury,  on  the  river  Stour.    Area  1,212 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  316;  in  1851,  385. 

TH  ANN,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Haut-Rhin  and  arrond.  of  Belfort. 
The  cant,  comprises  12  corns.  Pop.  in  1831, 13,731 ; 
in  1346,  18,177.— The  town  is  17  m.  NE  of  Belfort, 
« the  r.  bank  of  the  Thurr,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Vasges,  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  8t  Araarin, 
*n<{  at  an  alt.  of  364  yds.  above  Ben-level.  Pop.  in 
1346,  5,872.  Its  principal  objects  of  interest  arc 
the  church  of  St.  Theobald,  a  fine  Gothic  structure, 
l  anded  in  1430  and  finished  in  1516,  the  tower  of 
which,  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  spire  of 
Nra.hajg  cathedral,  is  300  ft.  in  height;  the  castle 
of Enguelbert.  the  ruins  of  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  and  the  promenade  of 
BonguerC  It  has  several  spinning-mills,  manu- 
factories of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  printed 
muslins,  brocades,  bats,  and  other  articles  in  felt, 
combs,  chemical  substances,  and  starch,  several 
dye-works,  tanneries,  breweries,  etc.  The  environs 
are  noted  for  their  wine.  This  town,  founded  in  the 
13th  century,  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  It  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632.— 
Abo  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Ha- 
vana, 9  m.  8E  of  Eggenfelden.  Pop.  900.  It  has 
an  hospital  and  manufactories  of  cloth. 

THANNGELSTADT,  a  village  of  Saxe-Wdmar, 
on  the  Sehwarza,  to  the  SE  of  Tanrode.    Pop.  250. 

THANNHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of 
a  ■eignorv  of  the  same  name,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia, 
on  the  Mindel,  1*  m.  NE  of  Ursberg.    Pop.  1,500. 

THANNHEIM,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
H»den,  in  the  circle  of  the  See,  to  the  SW  of  Vil- 
linjpen.  Pop.  680.— Also  a  village  of  Wiirtembcrg, 
is  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  bail,  and  14  m.  NNK  of 
Lentkirch.  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  I  Her.    Pop.  500. 

THA  RAND,  or  Gra  sates,  a  town  of  Saxon  v,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Erzgebirge  and  bail,  of  Grillenberg, 
8  tn.  SW  of  Dresden,  to  the  N  of  a  forest  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  Shlozbach.  and  at  an  alt  of  646  ft.  above 
•ea-level.   Pop.  in  1843,  1,733.    It  has  a  celebrated 


agricultural  school,  library,  museum,  mineral  baths, 
tanneries,  and  manufactories  of  linen.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  of  the 
same  name. 

THARSTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  9*  m.  8  by  W 
of  Norwich.    Area  1,582  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  374. 

THA880,  or  Tasso.  a  beautiful  island  of  the 
Archipelago,  near  the  SE  coast  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
E  of  the  gulf  of  Contessa,  and  separated  from  the 
continent  bv  a  channel  5  m.  in  width,  in  N  lat.  40°  42' 
2",  E  long.  24°  42'  30".  It  is  in  form  an  irregular 
oval,  19  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  15  m.  in 
breadth,  and  is  covered  with  mountains  clothed  with 
wood,  and  giving  rise  to  numerous  streams.  The 
soil,  which  is  extremely  fertile,  produces  corn,  fruit, 
oil,  and  wine ;  and  with  wax  and  honey,  forming 
important  objects  of  commerce.  It  has  quarries  of 
marble,  and  is  said  to  have  formerly  contained  silver 
mines.  It  contains  a  small  town,  named  Volgaro, 
and  three  village*,  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  island,  and  has  a  good  port.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Greeks.  This  island  was  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  appellations,  Thau*,  jEtktia, 
and  A&ria. 

THATCH  AM,  a  parish  in  Berks,  3  m.  E  by  N 
of  Newbury,  intersected  by  the  river  Kennet  and 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  Area,  including  the 
chapelries  of  Greenhani  and  Midgham,  12,259  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  3,912;  in  1851,  4,293. 

THAU  (Etanq  db),  a  lagune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Herault,  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  14  m.  in  length 
from  SW  to  NE,  and  5  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It 
receives  on  the  8W  the  Canal-du-Midi,  and  com- 
municates on  the  NE  with  the  Etang-de-Maguc- 
lonnc.  The  Canal-de-Cette  connects  it  with  the  sea. 
Although  aalt  on  the  surface,  its  waters  at  a  certain 
depth  are  fresh  and  salubrious.  At  the  SW  extrem- 
ity is  a  species  of  natural  iet-d'eau,  which  is  in  con- 
stant action,  and  throws  the  water  in  large  volumes 
to  the  height  of  several  feet.  This  lagune  forme  an 
important  medium  of  communication  between  locali- 
ties on  the  coast.  Its  waters  abound  with  fish,  and 
in  summer  its  surface  is  literally  covered  with 
water-fowl.  The  principal  placcB  on  its  banks  are 
Marscillan,  Mire,  and  Balaruc. 

THAUBATE.   See  Tacbatx. 

THAUHA.   See  Joam  no  Phiscipe. 

THAUMACO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Thessalv,  19  m.  NW  of  Zeitun,  on  a  mountain. 

THAUM1ER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cher,  cant,  and  7  ro.  N  of  Charenton,  near  the 
Auron,  in  the  midst  of  lagunes.   Pop.  1,045. 

THAUM-PE,  a  district  of  the  Birmese  empire, 
about  25  or  30  days  NNE  of  Tongho,  on  the 
borders  of  Slam,  which,  when  conquered  by  the 
Hirmans,  received  from  them  the  appellation  of 
Tongsu.  Its  chief  town,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
district,  is  situated  about  40  m.  from  the  hills,  in 
19°  N  lat.  The  prov.  is  governed  by  a  Birman 
chief,  who  resides  at  the  capital,  which  is  stockaded, 
and  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  flat,  and  tolerably  clear.  Rice  is 
cultivated  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  district  The  inhabitants  possess  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  small  horses ;  a  few  buffaloes  are  employed  in 
agriculture.  Several  kinds  of  cotton— one  of  which 
appears  to  be  the  brown  or  nankeen  cotton — are 
grown;  the  tea-plant  is  also  cultivated,  and  the 
leaves  are  pickled.  Stick -lac  is  brought  for  sale  in 
considerable  quantities  to  Pnnang  from  this  district; 
and  the  silk-worm  is  reared,  being  fed  on  the  leaf  of 
a  plant  called  pnja.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of 
the  mountain-streams.    Iron  is  abundant  «"»d  is 
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smelted  and  wrought  into  swords,  knives,  and  other 
implements.  Tin,  after  disappearing  to  the  north 
of  Tavoy,  again  presents  itself  here  in  considerable 

Suantiti'es,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  in  the  form  of  a 
ne  black  sand.  The  most  productive  mines,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  lead.  The  ore  is  obtained  in 
lamps,  but  in  what  state  of  combination  we  arc  not 
informed.  From  these  sources  the  annual  exports 
to  Rangoon  are  estimated  at  120,000  rupees,  and 
might,  no  doubt,  be  much  extended.  The  natives 
carry  back  from  Rangoon  and  other  ports,  salt, 
aroca-nuts,  salt  fish,  broad  cloth,  woollens,  piece 
goods,  crockery,  and  spices.  A  commercial  inter- 
course is  also  maintained  between  T.  and  China. 
Traders  from  the  frontier  districts  of  the  latter 
country  bring  spices,  including  the  clove  and  nut- 
meg, silk,  cloth,  woollens,  paints,  papers,  cutlery, 
and  other  articles,  and  take  back  the  products  of  the 
country.  They  come  annually  in  a  caravan,  con- 
sisting sometimes  of  1,000  persons  well-armed  ;  the 
merchandise  is  transported  by  asses  and  horses.— 
The  Plau,  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are 
c  tiled,  are  a  distinct  people  from  both  the  Siamese 
and  Birmans,  and  also  from  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
in  language,  features,  and  character.  They  are 
shorter  and  less  robust  than  the  Birmans,  and  bear 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  any 
other  people.  Their  dress  partakes  also  of  the 
Chinese  costume.  They  wear  their  hair  twisted 
into  a  knot  like  the  birmans,  and  aro  tattooed  like 
those  people  and  the  Laos;  like  the  former  also 
they  thrust  small  cylinders  of  wood  or  silver 
through  holes  made  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Their 
clothes 
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ties  are  usually  quilted,  which  thev  say  is  neces- 
f  owing  to  the  frigidity  of  their  climate.  They 
.  a  lively,  simple  race,  addicted  to  agricultural 
and  commercial  pursuits,  and  have  readily  been  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  the  Birmans  and  I'cguers, 
for  whom  they,  nevertheless,  entertain  a  profound 
contempt,  and  from  whose  rule,  whenever  it  Dccomcs 
vcrv  irksome  or  oppressive,  they  withdraw  into  the 
thick  forests,  and  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity. 
The  Plau  profess  the  faith  of  Buddha,  and,  like  all 
Buddhists,  burn  their  dea<l. 

THAXTED,  a  parish  in  Essex,  17  m.  NNW  of 
Chelmsford,  on  the  high  road  to  Cambridge.  Area 
6.219  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,293;  in  1851,2,556. 
The  church,  erected  in  the  timo  of  Edward  II.,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in 
the  co.  The  town,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  is 
situated  on  the  river Chelmer,  near  its  source.  The 
cutlery  business,  once  carried  on  here  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  declined. 

THAYA,  Theya,  or  Taya,  a  river  of  Austria, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Deutsche  Thaya,  and 
Mohrische  or  Bomische  Thaya,  the  former  of  which 
has  its  source  12  m.  EN  E  of  Zwetter,  and  waters 
Altcnsteig,  Windischsteig,  Waidhofen,  Thaya,  Do- 
bersberg,  and  Carlstein ;  and  the  latter  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moravian  circle  of  Iglau,  and  bathes 
Teltsch  and  Daschitz,  which  unite  in  the  archduchy 
of  Anstria,  a  little  to  the  VY  of  Raps.  Thence  the 
united  stream  flows  NE  past  Drosendorf;  enters 
Moravia,  and  forms  to  a  considerable  extent  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  circlo  of  Znaym  and  the 
archduchy  of  Austria  ;  it  then  takes  first  a  8E,  and 
afterwards  a  NE  direction ;  waters  Wottau,  Frain, 
Hardeck,  Znayn,  and  Los ;  enters  the  circle  of 
Brunn ;  passes  Diimbolx  and  Muschan,  where  it  is 
joined  on  the  1.  by  the  Iglnwa,  with  its  tributary 
the  Schwarza ;  it  then  turns  BE ;  and  after  a  total 
course  of  about  123  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Mo- 
rawa,  on  the  r.  bank,  2  m.  ENE  of  Rabensburg. 
This  river,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  fords  and  bridges,  is  frequently  confined  within 


lofty  hills,  while  at  other  parts  it  divides  into  numer- 
ous branches,  forming  woody  islands.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  coarse,  its  banks,  from 
their  low  marshy  character,  are  extremely  insalu- 
brious. At  the  junction  of  the  Iglawa,'it  has  a 
width  of  100  yds.,  and  a  depth  of  upwards  of  20  ft. 
It  was  crossed  near  Laa  by  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram. — Also  a  town  in  the  upper  circle 
of  the  Man  harts  berg,  3  m.  N  of  Waidhofen,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Deutsche  Thaya, 

THAYINGEN,  or  Taynqex,  a  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  and  5  m.  NE  of  Schaffh-iusen, 
near  the  confines  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Iladeu. 
Pop.  1,252.  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  produce 
corn,  hemp,  fruit,  and  wine. 

TH  AZA,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  prov.  and  90 
m.  SVY  of  Algiers,  near  the  source  of  the  Oued 
Dourdour. 
THEAKI.    See  Ithaca. 

THEBERTON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4  ra.  NE  of 
Saxinundham.    Area  1,954  acres.    Pop.  591. 

THEBES,  a  prov.  of  Upper  Egynt,  extending 
along  both  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  bounded  on  the  N  bv 
the  prov.  of  Girgeh,  and  on  the  8  by  Nubia.  It  is 
180  ra.  in  length,  and  comprises  sn  area  of  249  aq. 
m.  Pop.  about  90,000.  Its  chief  towns  are  G bench, 
its  capital,  Coptos,  Ghous,  Esneh,  Edfu,  and  As- 
suan.  It  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
the  same  name,  as  well  as  those  of  Denderah,  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  —  The  ruins  of 
Thebes  are  situated  30  m.  NNE  of  Esneh,  and  300 
m.  SHE  of  Cairo,  in  a  valley  formed  by  the  Arabian 
and  Libyan  mountains.  They  occupy  a  space  on 
both  banks  of  the  Nile  of  about  9  m.  in  length,  and 
8  m.  in  breadth,  and  the  circumference  of  the  an- 
cient city  must  have  been  about  30  in.  The  prin- 
cipal ruins  are  on  the  E  side  of  the  Nile,  and  of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  temple  of  Karnak.  It 
is  oblong  in  form,  of  great  extent,  with  a  double 
colonnade  at  either  extremity,  and  covered  over  the 
entire  surface  of  its  walls  and  columns  with  hiero- 
glyphics. See  Kabxak.  On  the  same  side  is  the 
temple  of  Memnon,  and  at  Luxor  is  a  palace  with 
two  fine  obelisks  of  single  blocks  of  red  granite. 
Sec  Luxor.  On  the  W  bank  of  the  Nile  are  also 
numerous  ruins  and  avenues  lined  with  rows  of 
sphynxes.  Leading  from  the  valley  of  Thebes  to 
5  he  mountains  is  the  pass  of  Bibati-cl-Melek,  and  at 
its  extremity  aro  the  famous  caverns  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The  pacha  is  now  making 
extensive  excavations  at  T. 

THEBES,  Thiva,  or  Thihai,  a  town  of  Greeo", 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  30  m. 
NW  of  Athens.  Pop.  5.000.  It  is  a  poorly-built 
place,  and  presents  few  traces  of  its  ancient  mag- 
nificence, having  been  quite  ruined  in  the  war  of 
independence.  In  August  1853,  it  suffered  sev- 
erely from  a  scries  of  earthquakes.  The  locality 
affected  by  the  shocks  was  the  extent  of  coun- 
try terminated  on  the  N  by  Mount  Atlante,  on  the 
E  by  the  gulf  of  Eubasa,  on  the  S  by  the  river 
Asopus,  and  on  the  W  by  Lake  Copals.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  impulse,  or  that  at  which  it  was 
felt  with  greatest  force,  was  Mount  Ptoo;  under 
which  is  a  gulf  of  Lake  Copais. 

THEBO,  a  town  of  Burnish,  in  the  territory  of 
Cochan-pu.  114  m.  E  of  Ava. 

THEDINGHAUSEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  capital  of  a  bail,  enclosed  within  thu 
kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
Weser.  The  town  is  about  2  m.  from  the  L  Dank 
of  theWcscr,  and  5  m.  S  of  Achim.  Pop.  1,6*0. 
It  has  manufactories  of  linen,  and  tanneries,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  linen-yarn. 
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THEDIRAC,  a  villmge  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lot,  cant,  and  6  in.  SSE  of  Sal  viae,  at  the  foot 
of*  high  hill.    Pop.  820. 

THEGONEC  (bADrr),  •  canton  and  commune 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Finiatere  and  arrond.  of 
Morlaix.  The  cant,  comprises  4  corns.  Pop.  in 
1831,  12.190;  in  1846,  12,764.  The  village  is  7  m. 
SW  of  Morlaix,  on  a  rising  ground.  Pop.  in  1846, 
3,952.    It  has  manufactories  of  fine  linen. 

THEIL  (Lb),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Manche,  cant  and  5  m.  SW  of  St.  Pierre-Eglise, 
oq  a  hill.  Pop.  1,146. — Also  a  canton  and  commune 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Orne  and  arrond.  of  Mortagne. 
The  cant,  comprises  10  com*.  Pop.  in  1831, 12,038 ; 
in  11,629.  The  town  is  26  m.  BSE  of  Mor- 
tagne. near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Huisne.    Pop.  870. 

THEIL  (Lb  Gaos),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
iep.  of  the  Euro,  16  m.  W  of  Louviers,  in  the  cant, 
of  AmfrcTille-la-Campagne.  Pop.  1,146.  It  has 
Kreral  lime-kilns. 

THEILLA  Y,  orTiLt.Er-LE-PAii.LECX,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Loir-et-Cher,  cant  and  8 
a.  S  of  Salbris.   Pop.  1,390. 

THE1SS,  or  Tisza,  a  large  river  of  Hungary, 
which  rises  under  the  parallel  of  48°  3'  N,  in  the 
com.  of  Marmaro*,  on  the  NE  frontier  of  the  king- 
dom, in  two  streams  called  the  Black  and  the 
White  Theias,  descending  from  the  Carpathians. 
These  soon  unite,  and  after  flowing  above  100  m. 
in  a  W  direction,  and  passing  Sxigeth,  Tecso,  and 
Cjlak,  a  little  above  Nemeny,  the  united  stream  re- 
ceives the  Sxamos,  and  turns  N,  and  then  W  to 
Tokay,  where  it  receives  the  Bodrog.  It  then  pur- 
ines a  S  course,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  at  Sa- 
luikemen,  below  Tltul,  after  a  course  of  above  700 
m.  measured  by  the  windings,  but  not  exceeding 
260  m.  in  direct  distance.  It  receives  a  great  num- 
ber of  rivers,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  such  as  the 
&iiBog,  the  Bodrog,  the  Sajo,  the  Zagyva,  the  Kor- 
oseh,  the  Maros,  the  A  rank  a,  and  the  Bega.  It 
flows  through  so  level  a  country  as  to  be  naviga- 
ble to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  source.  All  along 
the  T.  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  quality ;  in  some 
places,  as  in  the  case  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the 
vial  soil  formed  by  a  river  traversing  a  sandy 
plain  is  not  of  great  breadth,  but  in  others  the  fat 
land  extends  to  many  miles  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  The  present  state  of  the  valley  of  the  T.  is  a 
doable  evil.  Its  pestilential  atmosphere  is  fatal  to 
colonization  from  the  more  densely  populated  and 
more  industrious  and  civilized  parts  of  the  empire, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  creates  a  military  barrier 
forming  a  focus  for  future  rebellion.  The  desicca- 
tion of  the  T.  would  therefore  be  attended  with  a 
benefit.    Several  millions  of  acres  of  the 


richest  wheat  land  could  be  created  by  a  systematic 
lateral  canalization  of  the  basin  of  the  river  ;  and 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  while  the  Carpathian  arc 
of  the  military  position,  forming  a  rampart  to  the 
eastward,  would  remain,  the  chord  soparating  the 
regions  beyond  the  T.  from  the  other  western  parts 
of  the  monarchy  wonld  in  a  great  measure  disappear. 
No  river  in  Europe  is  more  abundant  in  fish.  It  is 
the  Tfttaeu*  of  Ptolemy,  the  Tibuis  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  PaiUtut  of  Latin  writers. 

THEIX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Mor- 
biban,  6  in.  SE  of  Vannes. 

THELBKIDGE,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  7  m.  E 
by  8  of  Cholmleigh.   Area  2,240  acres.   Pop.  260. 

THELNETHAM,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  14  m.  NE 
of  Bttrv  St  Edmund's.  Area  1,773  acres.  Popv  in 
1851.  562. 

THELO  (Saist),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Cotes-du-Nord,  4  m.  SSW  of  Uzel. 
THELVERTON,  or  Theltox,  a  parish  of  Nor- 


folk, 1*  m.  N  by  E  of  Scole.  Area  1,050  acres. 
Pop.  in  1861,  164. 

THELWALL,  a  hamlet  of  Cheshire,  9*  m.  NW 
by  N  of  Nether  Knutsford. 

THEMAR.  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Cobnrg, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Werra,  11  m.  SE  of  Meiiitn- 
gen.  Pop.  1,200.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  baili- 
wic,  long  the  common  property  of  the  houses  of 
Saxe-Cobnrg  and  Saxe-Gotha. 

TH EM  1 LTHORPE,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  3  m. 
WNW  of  Reepham.   Area  662  acres.    Pop.  93. 

THENELLE8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Aisne,  cant,  and  8  m.  N  of  Ribemont.    Pop.  950. 

THENEZAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Deux-Sevres,  14  m.  NE  of  Parthenav.    Pop.  1,600. 

THENFORD,  a  parish  of  Northamptonshire,  5J 
m.  NW  by  W  of  Brackley.  Area  890  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  132. 

THENINOEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  on  the  Elz, 
10  m.  N  by  W  of  Freyburg.    Pop.  1,300. 

THENNENBRONN,  a  village  of  Baden,  7  m. 
SE  of  Homberg,  on  the  Schiltach.    Pop.  1,200. 

THENON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Dordogne,  6  m.  NW  of  Montignac. 

THEODORA,  an  islet  off  the  N  coast  of  Candia, 
in  N  lat.  85°  31',  E  long.  23°  64'. 

THEODOSIA.    See  Katta. 

THEODOSIA  (Saint),  a  small  island  in  the  N. 
Pacific,  in  N  lat  62°  20'. 

THEODUNA,  a  town  of  Albania,  in  the  sanj. 
and  30  m.  SSE  of  Janiua. 

THEOG,  a  small  village  on  the  range  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, immediately  S  ot  the  Sutledge,  22  m.  E  by 
N  of 'Simla,  on  the  road  to  Mattiana.  Barley  ripens 
here  in  June  at  an  alt.  of  8,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

THEOPOLIS,  a  missionary  village  of  S.  Africa, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kasuga,  10  m.  SWof  Bathurst. 

THEOTSAK,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  and 
66  m.  ENE  of  Trawnik,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Drin. 

THERAD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gujerat  and  district  of  Never,  60  m.  NW  of  Patan, 
in  N  lat.  24°  37'.  It  contains  nearly  3,000  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  dry  ditch.  The 
palace  and  temple  are  lofty  buildings;  bnt  the 
house 8  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high.  The 
district  attached  to  this  town  contains  32  villages ; 
but  water  is  scarce,  and  the  cultivation  is  scanty. 

THERAIN,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
dep.  of  Seine-Inferieure,  6  m.  E  of  Forges,  and  joins 
the  Oise,  on  the  r.  bank,  after  a  SE  course  of  50  m. 

THERALPHENE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  S. 
Brabant,  12  m.  WNW  of  Brussels. 

THERESA  (8axta),  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
descends  from  the  Cordillera-Grande,  in  the  prov. 
of  Goyaz,  and  joins  the  Tocantius  30  m.  WSW  of 
Natividad,  after  a  course  of  180  m. 

THERESIENFELD,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
4  m.  N  of  Neustadt. 

THERESIENSTADT,  or  Makiex-Tuerbsjex- 
stadt,  or  TiiEKEsiAXOfEL,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  palatine  of  Bacs,  27  m.  SW  of  Debreczin.  It  is 
an  assemblage  of  villages,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
3,000  cottages,  inhabited  by  22,000  inmates,  partly 
of  Servian,  partly  of  Raacian  descent,  and  depend- 
ing for  their  support  chiefly  on  the  extensive  town- 
lamls,  amounting  to  340  sq.  m.  The  town  is  open, 
but  has  large  barracks.  It  has  a  prettv  active  traf- 
fic in  cattle,  horses,  wool,  and  hides.  There  are  no 
collective  manufacturing  establishments,  but  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  work  at  their  own  homes,  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  for  the  use  of  their  townsmen. 
Of  these,  weavers  and  tanners  are  the  most  numer- 
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also  soap. 

THERESIENSTADT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situat- 
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ed  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Elite  and  the  Egra,  at 
their  junction,  31  m,  NNW  of  Prague.  It  is  to  be 
considered  rather  as  a  fortress  than  a  town,  the  civil 
inhabitants,  only  1,000  in  number,  depending  chiefly 
for  subsistence  on  the  garrison. 

THERESIOPEL,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
com.  of  Temesh,  20  m.  N  of  Temesvar,  inhabited  by 
a  Bulgarian  colony. 

THERFIELD,  a  parish  of  Hertfordshire,  2*  m. 
SWbvSofRoviton.  Area  4,761  acres.  Pop.  1,335. 

THERMEH,  a  Tillage  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pash.  of  Sivas,  130  m.  W  by  N  of  Trebizond,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls 
into  the  Black  sea,  3$  m.  W  of  Cape  Tchaldi,  after 
a  N  course  of  120  m. 

THE  KM  I  A,  or  Ctthtcos,  an  island  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  archipelago  of  the  Cyclades.  situated 
about  40  m.  NW  of  Paros,  and  25  m.  SSE  of  Cape 
Colonna.  the  S  point  of  Attica,  in  N  lat  37°  26*.  It 
is  13  m.  in  length  from  NNE  to  8SW,  and  about  5 
m.  in  breadth.  Its  surface  is  less  mountainous  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  islands,  and  the  cultivated 
tract*  are  of  considerable  fertility,  producing  silk, 
cotton,  wheat,  barley,  wine,  honey,  and  wax.  Its 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  6,000,  are  Greeks.  It 
takes  the  name  of  Thermia  from  its  hot  springs,  and 
Iiah  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

THERMOPYLAE,  a  pass  in  the  NE  of  Greece, 
at  the  N  foot  of  Mount  (Kin,  on  the  S  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Zeitun,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Hellada 
or  Sperchius,  in  N  lat.  38°  52'.  It  consists  of  a  narrow 
passage  between  high  cliffs  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  or 
an  impassable  marsh  formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  on 
the  other.  It  extends  on  the  whole  not  less  than  5 
in. ;  but  the  breadth  of  the  passable  ground,  only  50 
or  60  paces  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  is  now 
nearly  doubled,  from  the  retiring  of  the  sea  and  the 
deposit  of  alluvial  soil.  The  cliffs  overhanging  the 
pass  are  in  general  from  400  to  600  ft.  in  height, 
and  the  situation  would  be  admirable  for  defence, 
were  it  the  sole  entrance  into  the  N  of  Greece ;  but 
there  are  paths  over  the  mountains  which  were 
used  subsequently  by  the  Gauls,  the  Romans,  and 
even  by  the  Huns.  "  This  passage,"  says  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  '*  was  the  scene  of  numerous  strug- 
gles at  various  periods  of  Greek  history.  It  was 
defended  by  the  Phocians  against  the  Thessnlo- 
nians;  subsequently,  by  Leonids*  and  his  300  Spar- 
tans, against  Persia ;  again  by  the  ^Etolians  against 
Philip,  by  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,  and  bv 
the  Greeks  against  Brennus  and  the  Gauls.  In  the 
three  latter  instances,  the  same  manoeuvre — namely, 
the  detachment  on  the  parts  of  the  aggressors  of  a 
force  which,  having  scaled  the  heights  of  Anop.va 
or  Callidromns,  was  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  pa** — was  uniformly  resorted  to,  as 
it  had  been  employed  by  the  Persians,  and  with  the 
same  success.  The  pass  of  T.  was  never  stormed 
by  main  force :  its  conqueror,  and  it*  only  one,  has 
been  Nature.  So  great  is  the  change  which  has 
been  effected  by  her  means  in  the  character  and 
features  of  the  place,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  military  importance.  While  the  river  Sper- 
cheiu*  has  brought  down  in  its  channel  a  copious 
supply  of  alluvial  deposit  on  the  coast,  the  water* 
of  the  Malian  gulf  have  retired  so  far  to  the  NE  a* 
to  extend  what  was  once  a  narrow  defile  of  a  few 
yards  into  a  broad  and  swampy  plain.  When  such 
a  revolution  has  been  wrought  in  the  grander  fea- 
tures of  this  remarkable  place— when  the  river* 
which  flowed  through  the  pass  of  T.  have  formed 
for  themselves  new  bed*— when  fields  of  rice,  and 
salt  pits,  occupy  the  place  which  was  once  sea,  it  is 
agreeable  to  observe  that  the  smaller  objects  whirh 
were  characteristic  of  the  spot  in  the  time  of  Leoni- 


das,  are  still  visible  here,  to  call  to  the  mind  of  the 
traveller  that  he  is  treading  the  soil  of  Thermopy- 
1*9.   The  hot  springs  which  supplied  a  name  to  the 

[dace,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  history 
>oth  of  Hercules  and  Leonid**,  still  flow  from  the 
earth  and  expand  their  streams  into  pools  of  the 
clearest  blue,  as  they  did  in  the  ages  of  the  demi- 
god and  of  the  king,  while  the  broad  Spercheius  has 
wandered  from  its  course,  and  while  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  trace  upon  the  spot  the  ancient  coast- 
line  of  the  Malian  sea," 

THEROUANNE,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  dep. 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  7  m.  S  of  St.  Omer.  It  was  a 
fortress  so  lately  as  1553,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Austrian*  and  demolished. 

THERY,  a  viUage  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Malwah,  in  N  lat.  24°  45'. 
THESSALONICA.  See  Sauisicmi. 
THESSALY,  orTaiKALA,  a  province  of  European 
Turkey,  extending  in  an  oblong  form  from  N  to  S  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  N  by  Macedonia ;  on  the  E  by  that 
part  of  the  -Egean  which  forms  the  gulf  of  Salonica ; 
on  the  S  by  Greece ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  high 
Pindus  range.  It  ha*  an  area  of  5,500  sq.  m. ;  and 
while  mountainous,  presents  many  fertile  plains 
watered  by  streams  descending  from  the  mountains 
on  the  W,  and  flowing  to  the  ^Egean.  These  plains, 
equally  renowned  in  ancient  times  for  pasture  and 
tillage,  still  continue  highly  fertile,  producing  maize, 
wheat,  rice,  vines,  silk,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  and 
the  cultivation  extends  a  considerable  way  along 
the  acclivities  of  the  mountains.  The  chain  of  Pin- 
dus,  traversing  the  W  part  of  the  prov.,  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Ionian  sea  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  high  lying  tracts  nourish  large  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  wool  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
export.  Of  the  rivers,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Salembria  or  Pentut,  a  full  and  rapid  stream  flow- 
ing from  W  to  E,  and  traversing  towards  its  mouth 
the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe.  The  Aspropotamos 
or  Achdow  traverses  the  W  part  of  the  prov.  The 
pop.  is  about  250.000,  of  whom  scarcely  one-fifth 
are  Turks,  two-fifths  are  Albanians,  and  the  re- 
mainder Greeks  and  Vlacks.  A  recent  well-informed 
writer,  to  whose  pen  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
the  only  accurate  details  of  the  recent  insurrec- 
tionary movement  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  says  : 
"  It  is  not  everybody  who  knows  how  much  tho 
Greek  element  in  Epirus  and  Thessalv  owes  to 
Ali  Pasha  of  Janina.  This  extraordinary  man,  who 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  creating  an 'empire  for 
himself,  saw  from  the  beginning  the  necessity  of 
severing  the  ties  which  connected  the  provinces 
under  his  sway  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  by  rais- 
ing the  subject  populations  from  their  degradation 
and  gaining  their  support  Being  himself  an  Al- 
banian, he  knew  well  enough  how  unruly  the  Al- 
banian spirit  is,  and  how  difficult  to  tame;  he 
crushed  it,  therefore,  mercilessly,  while  he  did  his 
utmost  to  promote  Greek  nationality  in  Epirus  and 
T.,  and  finished  by  making  the  Greek  the  official 
language,  which  it  remains  until  this  day,  in  these 
provinces.  This  latter  measure  had  an  incredi- 
ble influence  on  the  spreading  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  has  now  become  the  only  written  lan- 
guage in  the  country,  and  even  Albanian  chief*  and 
the  Turkish  authorities  use  it  among  themselves. 
Nobody  except  the  pashas,  who  have  to  correspond 
with  other  pashalics  or  with  Stamhul,  have  Turk- 
ish secretaries;  all  the  rest  employ  Greek  gram- 
mntikoi.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  the  opportunity  for  strengthening  the 
Greek  element  in  Kpirus  and  T.  has  much  increased, 
owing  to  the  constant  communication  which  was 
kept  up  with  Greece,  to  the  great  number  of  Greek 
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subjects  established  in  these  province*  for  the  sake 
of  commerce,  and  lastly,  to  trie  schools  in  Greece. 
The  Christians  of  Epirus  and  T.  having  but  very 
frvr  and  badly  organised  schools  at  home,  an  evil 
for  which  their  rapacioas  bishops  nre  more  to  be 
blamed  than  the  Tnrks,  send  their  children,  when- 
ever they  can  afford  it,  to  Greece  to  study  there  and 
learn  a  handicraft.    These  youths,  when  they  re- 
turn, become  the  most  active  propagandists  of  Hel- 
lenism, and  they  had  considerable  share  in  prepar- 
ing their  countrymen  for  the  late  invasion.    In  this 
way  the  Greek  element  in  Epirus  and  T.  increased 
daily  in  strength,  and  exerted  also  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  Christian  populations  of  other  races. 
The  large  Slavonic  pop.  which  occupied  once  a 
?reat  part  of  these  countries  has  mostly  yielded  to 
this  influence  ;  it  has  been  nearly  entirely  assimi- 
lated, and  it  is  only  here  and  there,  in  more  retired 
spots— for  instance,  in  the  mountains  of  Zagori — 
that  one  finds  traces  of  it.    The  Vlacks  and  Chris- 
tian Albanians  have  escaped  this  fate,  but  they 
could  not  help  being  influonced  by  the  movement 
of  the  Greek  spirit,  and  being  to  a  certain  point 
carried  away  by  its  impulse.    These  Vlacks,  who 
inhabit  the  central  and  upper  ranges  of  the  Pindus, 
form  part  of  the  numerous  Vlack  colonies  scattered 
all  over  the  Turkish  empire  south  of  the  Danube 
down  into  Greece  Proper,  and  designated  by  the 
Moldo-Wol lacks  as  kutzo  or  '  lame  Vlacks,'  a  term 
very  likely  indicating  that  they  are  considered  as 
degenerate  scions  of  the  Rumani  race.   Thev  them- 
selves disclaim  all  relationship  with  the  Moldo-Wal- 
laeks,  and  pretend  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Ro- 
man garriaons  and  the  natives  of  the  countries  they 
inhibit.    They  are  partly  nomade  and  partly  set- 
tled, the  first  occupying  the  highest  chain  of  the 
Pindus,  the  second  spreading  down  through  the 
lower  ranees  towards  the  plains  of  T.  and  Mace- 
donia.   Both  speak  their  own  language,  similar  to 
that  spoken  in  the  principalities,  although  many 
Vlacks  know  Greek  too.    They  have  likewise  pre- 
•erred  their  ancient  customs,  and  are,  curiously 
eoongb,  tbe  only  people  in  those  parts  who  have 
something  like  a  feeling  of  thoir  nationality.  This  is 
so  much  the  more  interesting  as  they  form  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  population  (80,000  to  100,000.)  and 
as  the  Greeks  ana  Albanians  of  Epirus  and  T. 
have  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  that  kind.  This 
feeling  of  nationality  is  principally  strong  among 
the  nomade  Vlacks.   Occupying  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  plateau  of  the  Pindus,  little  or  not  at  all 
frequented  even  by  their  lowland  neighbours,  they 
have  formed  there  a  little  world  of  their  own.  Every 
village  forms  a  separate  (nearly  independent)  com- 
munity, paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  Turkish 
government,  but  governed  by  its  own  kodjabashu  or 
'elders,'  according  to  its  old  customs.    These  no- 
bade  Macks  are  for  tbe  most  part  employed  as 
shepherds,  cattle  breeders,  and  muleteers,  and  wan- 
der about  in  those  qualities  over  all  the  Turkish 
empire.    Many  of  them  settle  for  a  while  as  mer- 
chants in  towns,  but  they  retain  their  affection  for 
their  native  mountains,  and  return  to  them  nearly 
always  after  having  made  their  fortune,  in  order  to 
pass  there  the  remainder  of  their  lives." 

THETFORD,  a  chapelry  in  Stretham  p.,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 2}  m.  8  by  W  of  Ely.  Area  1,630 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  257;  in  1851,  366. 

THETFORD.  a  borough  and  market-town,  chiefly 
in  the  bund,  of  Shropham,  Norfolk,  but  partly  in 
Itaffblk,  on  the  Little  Ouse  river,  which  divides  the 
coqntica,  28£  m.  SW  by  W  of  Norwich,  and  80  m. 
SXE  of  London,  on  the  railway  from  London  to 
Sorwicb.  It  comprises  three  parishes,  namely,  St. 
Cuthhert,  St.  Peter,  and  St  ilary  the  Less.  Area 
VII. 
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8,270  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  2,246;  in  1831,  3.4C2 
in  1851,  4,075.  It  is  irregularly  built  and  widely 
spread,  the  houses  being  in  many  parts  separated  by 
gardens,  small  pastures,  and  other  enclosures.  The 
Little  Ouse  in  its  course  through  the  town  is  here 
joined  by  the  Thet,  a  small  tributary  stream,  the 
name  of  which  appears  to  havo  been  given  to  the 
town.  The  environs  and  surrounding  country  are 
open,  and  the  latter  is  thinly  peopled  and  divided 
into  immense  farms,  with  sneep-walks  and  corn- 
fields. There  is  a  mineral-spring  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  similar  to  those  of  Tunhriuge  and 
Toplitr.,  and  a  suite  of  baths  has  been  erected.  A 
trade  is  carried  on  in  barges  through  the  Ouse  na- 
vigation, by  way  of  Lynn,  chiefly  in  the  import  of 
coals,  and  the  export  of  corn,  wool,  and  other  agri- 
cultural produce.  Coarse  woollen  cloth,  paper,  and 
iron  are  made,  and  there  are  four  large  breweries. 
T.  at  one  period  had  20  parish  churches  and  8  mo- 
nasteries, besides  other  religious  and  charitable 
foundations ;  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  called  in  past 
ages,  Jlicrapnlis  or  MtmnchipolU.  The  borough 
jail  and  house-of-correction  is  of  considerable  extent 
The  income  of  the  old  corporation,  in  1833-4,  wns 
£1,054;  in  1849,  £713.  T.  has  returned  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament  ever  since  1  Edw.  VI.  The 
number  of  electors  in  1837,  was  155 ;  in  1852,  200. 

THEUREN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Saxc- 
Mcinengcn,  bail,  and  3  m.  NE  of  Schakau,  on  the 
Griimpen.    Pop.  135. 

THEUX,  a  department,  commune,  and  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Vcr- 
viera.  Pop.  of  dep.  4,472.  The  town  is  6  m.  8W 
of  Vcrvicrs,  in  a  hollow,  on  a  stream  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  1,202.  It  has  a  fulling  and  several 
spinning  mills,  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  iron 
fineries.  It  is  said  that  Louis-le-Debonnaire  and 
his  son  Lothaire  had  a  palace  in  this  locality. 

THEVE,  a  river  of  France,  which  issues  from  a 
lagune  in  the  NW  extremity  of  the  Seine-et-Mame, 
a  little  to  the  N  of  Dammartin,  runs  first  N  ;  enters 
the  dep.  of  the  Oise ;  bends,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  18  m.,  joins  the  Oise  on  the  I.  bank,  4  m.  ESE 
of  Beaumont-Bur-Oise. 

THEVENARD,  an  island  of  the  Pacific,  off  the 
NW  coast  of  Australia,  in  8  lat.  21=  26',  and  E  long. 
114°  54'. 

THEY8,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  I  sere,  cant,  and  4  m.  BSE  of  Goncelin,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  a  small  affluent  of  the  I  sere. 
Pop.  in  1846,  2,518.    It  has  quarries  of  fine  marble. 

THEYSING,  TnEUBWG,  or  Teysiwo,  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  30  m.  NW  of  Pilsen,  on 
the  Strzela.  It  has  manufactories  of  vitriol,  alum, 
and  cloth. 

THEYSS.   See  Thejsb. 

THEZAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente  Inferieure,  cant  and  7  ui.  NNE  of  Cozes. 
Pop.  560.   It  has  a  church,  now  partly  in  ruins. 

THEZAN.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Herault,  cant,  and  2  m.  SE  of  Murviel,  on  a  moun- 
tain.  Pop.  1,050. 

THEZE,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Basses- Pyrenees,  and  arrond.  of  Paii. 
The  cant,  comprises  21  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  7,818; 
in  1846,  7,707.  The  village  is  13  m.  N  of  Pan, 
on  a  mountain,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Luy-de- 
France.    Pop.  517. 

TH I  AGO- DE-CACEM  (Sax),  a  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  prov.  of  Alcmtejo,  comarca  and  36  m. 
NW  of  Ourique,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned  with 
a  castle,  and  on  tbe  N  bank  of  the  Pera  lagune,  a 
gulf  of  the  Atlantic,  which  forms  a  small  port.  Pop. 
2,050.  It  has  an  hospital,  an  almB-housc,  and  a 
Ijitin  school. 
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THIAOUR,  or  Tiaoi;r,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Carnatic,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
in  N  Jat.  11"  -15',  E  long.  79°  10',  52  in.  WSW  of 
Pondicherry.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1760, 
and  retaken  by  the  British  in  the  following  year. 

THIAN,  a"  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov.  of 
King-ki-tao,  18  m.  NNE  of  Han-vang. 

THIAN-CITAN,  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hwang-hai,  18  ra.  SE  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Ya-1n-keang. 

THIAN-CHAN-NANLU,  or  Tees-chak-Naicll', 

SOC  TuRKESTAW. 

THIAN-CHAN-PELU,  or  Tkex-chax -Peix.  See 

SfNOARIA. 

THIAN-CHANG,  or  Teex-chano,  a  district  and 
town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuv,  and  dep. 
of  Szc-chu,  in  N  lat  32*  41',  and  E  long.'  1 18°  55'. 

TniAN-CHIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-eo,  div.  and  54  m.  NE  of  Tac- 
tung-fu,  near  the  Great  wall,  in  N  lat.  40°  28'  30", 
and  E  long.  114°  3'.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
and  is  enclosed  by  lofty  brick  walls,  but  has  few  in- 
habitants.— Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwct-chu,  and  div.  of  Chin-yncn-fu,  in  N  lat  26s 
45',  and  E  long.  108'  58'. 

THIANETHI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  Geor- 
gia, in  the  prov.  of  Kakhethi,  district  and  30  m. 
WN  W  of  Thelavi,  on  the  Jora. 

THIANGES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Nicvre,  cant,  and  6  m.  NXE  of  Dccize.  Fop. 
828.    It  is  noted  for  it*  coals. 

THIAN-HI-CHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Chu-ning-fu,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Lan-sang,  in  N  lat  23°  5C,  and  E 
long.  100"  22'.    It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

THI  AN-HO-IIEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  K wan-si,  div.  and  27  m.  N  of  King- 
yuen-fu,  in  N  lat  24*  48',  and  E  long.  108°  2CT,  on 
the  1.  hank  of  the  Lung  kcang. 

THIAN-KEANG.  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Szc-chuen,  and  div.  of  Chung-chu,  in 
N  lat.  30*  30'.  and  E  long.  107°  24'. 

THI  AN-KEOU-CHAN,  Tex-hoii-san,  or  Iooum- 
kund,  a  mountainous  island  of  China,  near  the  W 
coast  of  the  Great  Lu-chu  island,  in  N  lat.  26°  43*, 
and  E  long.  128°  4'.  It  is  visible  from  a  distance  of 
90  m..  and  presents  on  all  sides  the  same  aspect. 
It  is  covered  from  the  base  upwards  to  a  third  of  its 
height  with  houses,  and  resembles  a  garden  placed 
in  tnc  midst  of  the  sea. 

THI AN-M EN-CHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  dep.  of  Kwang-chung,  in 
N  lat  34°  32',  and  E  long.  104°  32'.  It  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow. 

THI  AN-M  UN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Gan-luh-fu,  in  N 
lat.  30°  40',  and  E  long.  113°  5'. 

THIAN-PAON-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Chin- 
gan-fu. 

THIAN-PIH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  div.  and  36  ni.  SE  of  Kaou- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat  21*  30*,  and  E  long.  110°  22',  on 
the  China  sea.  It  has  a  spacious  port,  well  de- 
fended bv  several  forts,  but  barred  at  the  entrance 
by  sand-banks. 

THIAN-PO,  or  Tem-i*o,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
Great  Lu-chu  island,  and  prov.  of  Chung-chan. 

THIANS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  tho  dep.  of 
the  Seine,  cant,  and  2  m.  8SE  of  Villejuif,  in  a  fine 
plain,  surrounded  by  hills.  Pop.  1,035.  It  is  well- 
built,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  country 
houses. 

THIAN  -  SHAN,  Sic-phan,  or  Tknori  -  taoh, 
'Snowy  mountains),  a  chain  of  mountains,  in  the  Chi- 


fatara  of  Urumtsi,  the  crater  of  which  is  16  m.  in 
circumference,  and  is  in  active  operation,  and  near 
it  is  another  active  volcano.  All  these  nfford  larce 
quantities  of  sal-ammoniac.  On  the  8  side  is  the 
volcano  of  Turfan  or  Ho-chn,  near  which  was  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  The  highest  portion  of 
this  chain  consists  of  three  summits  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  known  as  the  Bokdaoola  or 
Holv  mountain. 

THIAN-SING.   See  Tr.EX-rsrx. 

THIAN-SUN,  a  loftv  mountain  peak  in  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  div.  of  Ta-le-fu.  It  is  noted 
for  its  marble. 

TniANT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Nord,  cant,  and  5  m.  SW  of  Valenciennes,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  EcaSllon.  Pop.  933.  It  has  a  church 
adorned  with  fine  bas-reliefs. 

THIAN-TAE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Tae-chu-fu,  in 
N  Int.  29*  10*.  and  E  long.  120°  V. 

THIAN-T8EUEN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  ofYa- 
ebn-fn,  in  N  lat.  30°,  and  E  long.  102°  Vf. 

THIAUCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
the  Meurthe,  on  the  small  river  Madive,  25  m.  NW 
of  Nancv.    Pop.  1,400. 

THIBAUD-DE-CUZE  (Saint),  a  village  of  Sa- 
voy, 9  m.  NNE  of  Echelles.    Pop.  1,100. 

TH IBERVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Enre,  on  the  river  Arve,  11m.  E  of  Lisieux. 
Pop.  1,300. 

THIBERY  (Saixt),  a  village  of  Franc*,  in  the 
dop.  of  Herault,  cant  and  4  m.  S  of  Pczcnas.  Pop. 

1,600. 

THIBET.   See  Tmrr. 

THICKLEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
4  m.  SE  of  Bishops  Auckland. 

THICOURT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Moselle,  cant  and  4  m.  SSE  of  Fauquemont 

Pop.  400. 

THIECOURT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Oise,  cant,  and  2  m.  SE  of  Lassigny.    Pop.  1,250. 

THI  EL.  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Gel- 
derland,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  near  the  river 
Waal,  20  m.  SE  of  Utrecht  It  has  4,100  inhabit- 
ants, employed  partlv  in  manufactures  of  linen  and 
salt,  partly  in  a  traffic  in  corn,  fruit,  and  provisions. 

THIELE.  or  Zim.,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which 
rises  on  the  E  flank  of  the  Jura,  and  after  a  8W  course 
of  18  m.  enters  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  whence  it 
issues  at  the  NE  extremity,  and  soon  after  expands 
into  the  lake  of  Bienne,  a  few  leagues  below  whirh 
it  joins  the  Aar,  on  the  1.  bank,  9  m.  NNE  of  Aar- 
berg,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m. 

THIELRODE,  a  villace  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  E.  Flanders,  6  in.  NNE  of  Dendermonde,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Durmc. 

THIELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  W. 
Flanders,  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence,  18  m. 
WSW  of  Ghent  Pop.  12,000.  It  has  considerable 
manufactories  of  linen  and  lace,  also  of  soap,  glue, 
leather,  and  hats,  and  numerous  distilleries  and 
blcachftelds. — Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  of  Bra- 
bant. 24  m.  ENE  of  Brussels. 

THIEMBRONNE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Pas-dc-Calais,  3  m.  NW  of  " 
Pop.  1,200. 


nese  empire,  on  the  N  confines  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  to  the  S  of  Sungaria,  and  extending  E  from 
the  meridian  of  80°  to  that  of  95°,  or  the  W  frontier    1 1 
of  the  prov.  of  Kansn.    It  forms  the  NW  buttress 
of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.   On  its  N    j  < 
side,  in  42°  25'  N  lat.,  between  Korgos  and  Koatcbe,    ;  t 
is  the  volcano  of  Pc-shan  fWhito  mountain},  now 
said  to  be  dormant.   On  the  same  side  is  the  sol-    \  \  ' 
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THIEMENDOKF.  a  village  of 
3  m.  E  of  Lauban.    Top.  1,200. 

THIENGEN,  a  town  of  Baden,  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  district  called  the  Clettgau,  18  tn.  W  of 
fichaffhauscn.  and  3  m.  E  of  Waldshut,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Wutach.    Pop.  900. 

THIEXXE8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Nord,  6  m.  SSW  of  Hazebnick.    Pop.  1,100. 

THIERACHEREX,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
th-  cant,  and  15  m.  SSE  of  Bern.    Pop.  803. 
THIERGARTEN.  a  villago  of  Hungary,  in  the 
and  30  m.  NNW  of  Gbmdr,  on  the  Gran  near 


THIERMAUPTEX,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
t.  b  tr.k  of  the  Acha,  15  m.  N  of  Augsburg. 

THIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Puy- 
de-Dome,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is  skirted 
by  the  small  river  Duroile,  23  m.  E  by  N  of  Cler- 
mont. Pop.  8,800.  The  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  have  a  pleasing  appearance ;  but  the  in- 
terior presents  dark,  crowded,  and  winding  street*, 
bordered  with  gloomy  and  ill-built  houses.  It  is, 
however,  a  place  of  considerable  activity,  being  in- 
habited entirely  by  artizans  and  manufacturers. 
The  principal  branch  of  its  industry  is  hardware, 
and  particularly  cutlery,  which  employs  here  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  upwards  of  20,000  workmen. 
It  has  likewise  extensive  tanneries  and  paper  ma- 
nufactories. 

THIERSHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  6  m.  XE  of 
Wansiedel.    Pop.  700. 

THIERSTEIX,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Baireuth,  25  in.  SSE  of  Hof. 

TfllETREVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Seine- Inferienre,  12  m.  N\V  of  Yvetot. 

T  HIE  (J  LA  IX,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Ilainault,  24  in.  XW  of  Mons. 

THIL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  tandes, 
cant,  and  9  m.  ESE  of  Pouillon.    Fop.  1,300. 

TH I  LEU  R,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
and  3  m.  SW  of  Liege,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Mvusc. 
Pop.  600. 

THILOUZE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Indre-et- Loire,  cant,  and  6  m.  ESE  of  Azay-le-Ri- 
dean.    Pop.  1,200. 

THIMBU  A,  a  village  of  Tunis,  8  m.  SW  of  De- 
•erta. 

TH1MBLEBY,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  1}  m. 
XW  of  Homcastle.    Area  1,770  acres.    Pop.  492. 

THIMBLE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  islands, 
near  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  in  X  lat.  41°  1 1'. 

THIXGWALL,  a  township  and  village  of  Che- 
shire, 5J  m.  X  by  W  of  Great  Xeston.  Area  of  L, 
370  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  96. 

THIXUSTERRE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  and  14  m.  E  of  Liege.    Pop.  of  cant.  2.H00. 

THIOXVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
in  arrondissemcnt,  in  the  dep.  of  Moselle,  situated 
on  the  Moselle,  19  m.  X  of  iletz.  Pop.  4,000.  It 
b  well-built ;  and  though  a  small  place,  is  of  con- 
strength,  and  has  stood  several  sieges.  It 
ifactones  of  Blockings,  hats,  and  glass. 
THIRD  (Poijit),  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of  Suma- 
tra, in  the  straits  of  Banca,  in  S  lat.  2'  24'. 

THIRKLEBY,  a  township  in  the  E.  R  of  York- 
Aire,  10  m.  E  by  S  of  New  Malton.  Area  1,343 
•ere*.  Pop.  in  1851.  50.  —  Also  a  pnrish  in  the 
X.  R..  4J  m.  SE  of  Thirsk.  Area  2,597  acres.  Pop. 
in  1%51.  300. 

THIRLBY,  a  township  of  Felixkirk  p.,  York- 
Aire,  5  m.  EXE  of  Thirsk.  Area  575  acres.  Pop. 
in  1*51,  113. 

THIRLEMERE-LAKE,  or  Leatiie*- Water,  a 
narrow,  irregular  sheet  of  water,  skirting  the  im- 
awnie  base  of  Helvellyn  for  about  4  miles,  and  re- 


ceiving a  variety  of  torrents  from  the  sides  of  that 
huge  mountain,  in  the  parish  of  Crossthwaite, 
Cumberland.  This  lake,  Bituated  between  Keswick 
and  Grasmere,  has  an  elevation  of  500  ft  above  sea* 
level.  Its  shores  are  indented,  and,  near  the  mid- 
dle, it  becomes  so  contracted  that  it  is  spanned  by  a 
few  rude  arches  for  the  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
bouring population. 

THIRL  WALL,  a  township  of  Haltwhistle  p., 
Northumberland,  near  the  borders  of  Cumberland. 
Area  7.944  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  382;  in  1851,  425. 

THIRXE,  or  Tiiornb,  a  township  of  Thornton- 
Watlas  p.,  Yorkshire.  4  m.  SW  by  W  of  Bcdale. 
Area  413  acres.    Pop.  in  1831 ;  142 ;  in  1851,  127. 

THIRSK,  a  borough  and  parish  in  the  X.  R  of 
Yorkshire,  23  m.  XWby  X  of  York,  and  within  1 } 
m.  of  the  Great  Xorth  of  England  railway.  It  is 
divided  by  the  river  Codbeck  into  two  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  two  small  but  handsome  stone- 
bridges.  The  p.  includes  the  chapclrics  of  Carlton- 
Islebeck  or  Miniott,  Sandhutton,  and  Sowerby,  be- 
sides the  township  of  T.  Area  of  p.  8,354  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  2,916;  in  1831,  3,829;  in  1851,  4,704. 
— The  old  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  long 
street.  The  vicinity  iB  entirely  agricultural,  but 
the  neat  village  of  Sowerby  is  within  J  m.  of  the 
town,  whilo  those  of  Miniott  and  Sandhutton  lie 
about  1  m.  to  the  W.  The  manufacture  of  coarse 
linen  and  sacking  has  been  carried  on  in  this  parish. 
This  borough  returned  2  members  to  parliament  till 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  act,  when  its  representa- 
tion was  limited  to  one.  The  number  of  electors 
registered  in  1837,  was  302;  in  1852,  357.  The 
new  borough  comprises  the  p.  of  Thirsk,  the  town- 
ship of  S.  Kilvinjrton  in  the  p.  of  that  name,  and 
the  township  of  Bagby  in  the  p.  of  Kirby  Knowle. 
T.  is  a  polling-place  at  the  elections  for  the  north 
riding  of  the  county. 

THIRSTOX  (East  and  West),  a  township  in 
Felton  p.,  Northumberland,  9J  m.  S  by  E  of  Aln- 
wick, on  the  S  bank  of  the  river  Coquet.  Area 
1,161  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  307 ;  in  1851,  281. 

THIRSTY -SOUND,  a  bay  on  the  E  coast  of 
Australia,  in  S  lat.  22"  6'. 

THISSELT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and 
13  m.  S  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  1,740.  It  has  breweries, 
salt-refineries,  and  flour-mills. 

THI8TED,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on 
the  XW  coast  of  the  Lymfiord,  48  m.  X W  of  Viborg. 
Pop.  2,200.  It  has  a  small  port,  which,  in  1842, 
was  entered  by  268  vessels. 

THISTLE  -  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  S  coast  of 
Australia,  at  the  mouth  of  Spencer's  gulf,  in  8  lat. 
34"  56'.  It  is  about  12  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  3  m. 
in  breadth. 

TH1STLETOX,  a  parish  in  Rutlandshire,  7$  m. 
NE  by  X  of  Oakham.   Area  1,420  acres.    Pop.  142. 
Till  V  A.    See  Thebes. 

THIVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  20  m.  X W  of  Perigneux.  Pop.  1 ,400.  It 
has  manufactures  of  pnpe  Heather,  and  stone-ware, 
and  a  trade  in  cheese  and  truffles. 

THIXEXDAEE,  a  township  in  Wharnun-Percy 
p.,  Yorkshire,  8J  m.  SE  of  New  Malton.  Area 
3,697  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  207 ;  in  1851,  266. 

TH1ZY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Rhone, 
situated  on  an  eminence,  20  m.  W  by  X  of  Ville- 
franche.  Pop.  1,600.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  calicoes. 

THOARD.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Basses-Alps, 
near  the  small  river  Radugc,  6  m.  NW  of  Digne. 
Pop.  1.000. 

THOCKRI XGTON,  or  Totkemxotos,  a  parish 
in  Northumberland.  10  m.  X  hv  E  of  Hexham,  in- 
cluding the  townships  of  Little  Barrington,  Gary 
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Coats,  Swecthopo,  and  T.  Area  6,943  acres.  I'op. 
in  18.11,  203;  in  1851,  173. 

THOIRAS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Gard.  1R  m.  ENE  of  Vigan.    Pop.  500. 

THOIRE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  Hep.  of 
Sarthe,  cant,  and  4  ni.  NNE  of  Chateau-du-Loir. 
Pop.  1,000. 

THOIRY,  a  village  of  Savoy,  6  m.  ENE  of 
Chamberv.    Pop.  1,350. 

TH01SSEY,  a  towu  of  France,  den.  of  Ain,  on 
the  small  river  Chalaronne,  11  m.  8  of  Macon. 

THOLES,  or  Teb  Tiiolex,  a  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  prov.  of  Zieland,  on  the  island  of  Tholen,  4 
m.  NW  of  Bergcn-op-Zoom.  It  contains  about 
1.900  inhabitants,  who  arc  partlv  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  yarn,  a  branch  of  industry  carried  here 
to  great  nicety  and  perfection.  The  surrounding 
country  is  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  flax  and 
madder. — The  island  of  T.,  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt,  is  about  12  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad. 
It  is  separated  from  Brabant  by  an  arm  of  the  East 
Scheldt,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

THOLEY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine,  26  m.  SK  of  Treves.    Pop.  700. 

THOLLEMBECQUE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  S.  Brabant,  18  m.  8W  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  2.530.    It  has  breweries  and  distilleries. 

THOLLON,  a  town  of  Savoy,  29  m.  ENE  of 
Geneva,  at  the  N  foot  of  the  Dent-d'Hochc.  Pop. 
1,200. 

THOLTHORPE,  a  township  in  Alne  p..  York- 
shire, 4$  m.  SW  of  Easingwola.  Area  1,690  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  265;  in  1851,  303. 

THOLY  (Le),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
Vosges,  cant,  and  9  ra.  NE  of  Rcmiremont.  I'op. 
1.200. 

THOMAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estremadnra, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  NabKo,  an  affluent  of 
the  Zczere,  17  m.  NNW  of  Abrantes.  Pop.  3,700. 
It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  an  establishment  for 
spinning  cotton,  a  silk-mill,  some  soap-works,  and  a 
little  trade  in  olive  oil. 

THOMAS  CREEK,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  U.  8., 
which  runs  into  the  Great  Pedee. 

THOMAS  (Saixt),  a  considerable  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  off  the  W  coast  of  Africa,  about  100 
m.  W  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Gabon,  in  N  lat. 
0*  14'  42".  It  appears  to  be  about  25  m.  in  length 
from  NNE  to  88  W;  and  is  entirely  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, attaining  in  one  of  its  peak's  an  alt.  of  7,020 
ft.  The  face  of  the  low  country  is  undulating  and 
adorned  with  luxuriant  verdure.  Situated  imme- 
diately under  the  line,  the  excess  both  of  heat  and 
moisture  renders  it  extremely  pernicious  to  the 
health  of  European  residents.  The  Dutch  took 
possession  of  it  in  1641  ;  but  were  soon  induced  by 
its  unbcalthitiess  to  abandon  it.  The  soil  is  clayey, 
frequently  coarse,  and  mixed  with  chalk.  Such  is 
its  fertility,  that  a  plantation,  when  once  abandoned, 
is  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. Rice  and  millet  are  successfully  cultivated, 
though  yams,  sweet  cassava,  and  other  roots  are 
chiefly  used  by  the  inhabitants.  Fish,  turtle,  poul- 
try, hogs,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  abundant.  The 
only  important  article  raised  for  exportation  is  sugar, 
for  which  the  soil  is  extremely  well  fitted.  The  in- 
habitants, from  15,000  to  20,000  in  number,  consist 

Eartly  of  Portuguese,  the  descendants  chiefly  of  out- 
iws  and  banished  persons,  sent  hither  on  the  first 
discovery  of  the  island;  and  partly  of  Negroes, 
cither  native  or  brought  over  from  the  coast  of  An- 
gola. On  the  E  part  of  the  island,  facing  the  con- 
tinent, is  built  the  town  of  Povoacon  or  Saint  T., 
consisting  of  700  houses,  and  defended  bv  several 
farts.     The  safest  anchorage  is  in  Man-of-War 


bay,  on  the  NE  side  of  the  island, 
of  the  island  is  a  small  islet 


Off  the  SWend 
llha-das- 


THOMAS  (Saint),  the  principal  of  the  Virgin  is- 
lands, in  the  West  Indies,  in  N  lat.  18°  2<T\  W  long. 
64s  55',  belonging  to  Denmark.  It  is  12  m.  in 
length  from  E  to  W,  and  about  3  ni.  in  average 
breadth.  Its  surface  is  rugged  and  elevated.  Tbe 
soil  is  sandy.  It  produces  potatoes,  millet,  manioc, 
fruits,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  but  is  extremely  infested 
with  mosquitoes  and  other  troublesome*  vermin. 
About  one-half  of  the  cultivation  is  sngar-cane.  It 
has  been  adopted  as  a  principal  station  of  tbe  West 
India  mail-steamers  from  Southampton.  Most  of  the 
houses  of  its  capital,  Charlotte- A malie,  are  of  brick, 
and  built  and  tiled  in  the  Dutch  fashion.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  clean  and  well  regulated, 
and  though  Negroes  are  to  be  met  with  on  all  sides, 
they  are  decently  dressed,  respectful  in  their  de- 
meanour, and  all  seem  to  have  some  honest  method  of 
earning  their  daily  bread.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  several  fortifications  of  ancient  date,  and  rather 
defective  construction.  The  military,  however,  pre- 
serve admirable  order  in  the  town.  If  two  people 
quarrel,  they  arc  immediately  taken  to  the  fort, 
which  is  prison  as  well  as  fortification.  Every 
offence  seems  to  be  punished  by  fine,  and  this 
method  touching  the  inhabitants  in  the  tendcrest 
spot  of  all — the  pocket — is  found  the  most  effectual. 
Fighting,  thieving,  and  other  minor  offences  are  all 
punished  in  this  way,  and  in  consequence  there  is 
but  little  crime. — St.  T.  is  a  free  port,  and  a  depot 
for  all  vessels  visiting  these  seas.  In  1688,  the 
Danish  factory  here  was  attacked  and  plundered  by 
the  French  buccaneers.  In  March  1801.  it  was 
taken  by  the  British.  It  was  given  up  at  the  peace 
of  Amiens ;  but  was  again  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  subsequent  war,  and  was  restored  to  Denmark 
at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  pop.  is  about 
14,000.— St.  T.  is  3,622  m.  sailing  distance  from 
Southampton;  1,031  m.  from  Havanna;  151  m. 
from  St.  Kitts ;  and  860  m.  from  Nassau. 

THOMAS  (Saist),  a  village  of  Lower  Canada,  on 
the  S  bank  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Riviere-du-Sud. 

THOMAS  (SaixtJ,  a  parish  in  Devon,  a  J  m.  8  by 
W  of  Exeter,  containing  the  town  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  is  united  with  Exeter  by  a  bridge  across  the 
Exc,  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  of 
Exeter.  Area  3,700  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  4.203; 
in  1851,  4,577. — Also  a  parish  adjoining  Launces- 
ton  borough,  in  Cornwall.  Area  1,817  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  626;  in  1851,  1,005. 

THOMASTON,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co..  in  tbe 
state  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  on  the  E  side  of  George's 
river,  and  36  m.  SE  of  Augusta.  Pop.  in  1840, 
6,227;  in  1850,  2,732.— Also  a  village  of  Upton  CO., 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  69  m.  W  by  8  of  Milledge- 
villo.    Pop.  in  1840.  150;  in  1850,  180. 

THOMASTOWN,  a  parish  in  co.  Kildare,  2  m. 
SE  of  Rathangan.  Area  853$  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
139;  in  1841,  119.— Also  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Re- 
lickmurry,  co.  Tipperary,  2  m.  W  by  8  of  Golden- 
Bridge.  Pop.  in  1841, 139. — Also  a  parish  and  town 
in  co.  Kilkenny.  Area  of  p.  2,041  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  3,182;  in  1841, 2,744.— The  town,  formerly  a 
pari,  borough,  stands  on  the  river  Nore,  3}  m.  N\V 
of  Innistiogue.  The  river  Nore  divides  it  into  two 
sections,  placing  the  larger  section  on  the  1.  bank. 
A  handsome  stone-bridge  of  5  arches  connects  the 
two  sections  of  the  town.   Pop.  in  1841,  2,348. 

THOMASVILLE,  a  village  of  Thomas  co..  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  U.  8.,  169  m.  8  by  W  of  Mil 
ledge  ville. 

THOME  (S.uvr),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
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c(  tie  Ardeche,  cant,  and  4  m.  WNW  of  Titian,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Escoutay  and  Negue.  Pop. 

in. 

THOME  (Saixt),  or  Mailaporau,  a  town  of  Hin- 
&Mao,  in  the  presidency  and  6  in.  S  of  Madras,  in 
the  Karnatic,  on  a  small  bay  at  the  extremity  of  a 
ine  plain.  It  consists  of  about  100  detached  houses, 
intermingled  with  numerous  ruins,  ami  has  two 
Catholic  churches.  Its  inhabitants  arc 
Portuguese,  Hindus,  and  Mussulmans.  It 
has  some  calico  manufactures.  This  town  was 
built  amid  the  rains  of  Mailaporam,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1545,  and  their  chief 
establishment  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  fell 
HKeessively  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
Dutch,  and'  ultimately  into  those  of  the  English,  in 
1749. 

THOME  (Sao).    See  Thomas  (Saixt). 
THOME   (Sao),  or  Axxa  -  dk  -  Chaves.  See 
Thomas  ;Sai?tt). 
THOME-DE-LA-GUAYANA  (Sax).    See  Ax- 

SMItU- 

THOMERY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  8eine-et-Marne,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNW  of 
Moret,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  7R2.  It 
hat  two  fine  castles,  and  is  noted  for  its  fruit,  and 
especially  for  a  fine  species  of  grape. 

THOMOND— -originally  Tuaidh-Muix,  or  North 
Misrrxa — an  ancient  district  of  Ireland,  of  fluctuat- 
ing extent  and  changeful  political  character,  identi- 
cal, in  a  general  view,  with  the  present  NW  of  the 
pror.  of  Mnnster.  In  l-n.i,  Murrough,  fifth  Earl  of 
Inchiquin,  was  created  Marquis  of  Thomond,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  In  18*26,  the  second  Marquis 
of  Thomond  was  created  Baron  Tadcaster,  in  the 
peerage  of  Great  Britain. 

THOMPSON,  a  township  of  Wyndham  co.,  in 
fie  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  46  m.  ENE  of  Hart- 
font,  drained  by  French,  Quitinebaug,  and  Five- 
Mile  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  3,536;  in  1850, 
4.i538.— Also  a  township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  in  the 
•tate  of  Pennsylvania,  184  m.  NNE  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  in  1840,  325;  in  1850,  400.— Also  a  township 
of  Geauga,  co..  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  190  m.  NE  of 
Colombo*.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,028;  in  1850,  1,211.— 
Also  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  in  the  same  state,  84 
to.  X  of  Columbus,  and  intersected  by  the  Mad 
n>er  and  Sandusky  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,404  ; 
in  1850,  1,668.— Also  a  township  of  Delaware  co., 
io  the  same  state,  on  the  W  side  of  Scioto  river. 
Pop.  in  1840,  660. — Also  a  village  of  Warren  co., 
in  the  state  of  Georgia,  38  m.  W  of  Augusta,  on  the 
Georgia  railroad. — Also  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Arkansas.    Pop.  in  1840,  390. 

THOMPSON,  a  river  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the 
district  of  Gipp's  Land,  an  affluent  of  Lake  King. — 
Also  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  co.  of 
Stanley,  to  the  E  of  Mount  Hallen. 

THOMPSON,  or  Tom-aos,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2 J 
m.  8  by  E  of  Watton.   Area  2,890  acres.   Pop.  496. 

THOMPSONTOWN,  a  village  of  Juniata  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  86  m.  NW  of  Har- 
risburg, on  the  Juniata  river  and  Pennsylvania 
canal.    Pop.  in  1840,  350. 

TUOMPSONVILLE,  a  village  of  Hartford  co., 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  20  in.  N  of  Hart- 
ford, at  the  junction  of  Freshwater  and  Connecticut 
rivers.  Pop.  in  1 840, 800.— Also  a  village  of  Thomp- 
son township,  Sullivan  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
105  m.  8SW  of  Albany.    Pop.  in  1840,  150. 

THON,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  on  the  Meuse.  Pop.  of  dep. 
W;  of  com.  515.    It  has  several  iron  works  and 


THONANCE -  LES- JOIN VILLE,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haute- Marne,  cant  and  2 
m.  NE  of  Joinville,  on  the  Montreuil,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Marne.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a 
blast  furnace. 

THONES,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  mande- 
mcnto,  in  the  prov.  of  Guervois,  7  m.  EBB  of  An- 
necy,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Fier  and  Nom,  and 
at  the  junction  of  three  great  valleys.  Pop.  2,500. 
It  is  triangular  in  form,  and  has  three  gates.  The 
houses  are  built  on  low  arcades.  The  public  square 
is  spacious,  and  in  its  centre  is  the  church.  It  has 
extensive  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  of  kirchwa.H*er  and  saffron ;  several  silk-mills 
and  tanneries ;  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
the  adjacent  valleys. 

THONG  (Nether),  a  chapclrv  in  Almondbury  p., 
in  Yorkshire,  4}  m.  8  of  Huddersfield.  Area*  850 
acres.    Pop  in  1851,  1,207. 

THONG  (Upper),  a  township  and  village  in 
Almondbury  p.,  in  Yorkshire,  5  m.  8  of  Hudders- 
field. Area  of  t.  710  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,648; 
in  1851,  2,463.  The  village  is  well-built,  and  has 
several  woollen  mills. 

THONHAUSKN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Altenburc,  8  m.  S£  of  Konneburg.    Pop.  680. 

THONIN  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  E  coast  of 
Yan  Diemen's  land,  on  the  E  side  of  Frcycinet's 
peninsula,  in  the  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

THON  IS.    See  Toms. 

THONISBERG.    See  Axtomsberu  (St.). 

THONLAGEE,  or  Toxlaoek,  a  mountain  in  co. 
Wicklow,  2J  m.  N  of  Wicklow-Gap,  with  an  alt. 
above  sea-level  of  2.307  ft. 

THO  N  N  E-  L  E-TH I L,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Meuse,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Montmedy,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Thonne,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Chiers.  Pop.  540.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  iron 
mines.— At  the  distance  of  3  m.  ESE  is  the  village 
of  Thonne-la-Long. 

THONNELLES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meuse,  cant,  and  2  iri.  N  of  Montmedy,  on 
the  Thonne.    Pop.  320.    It  has  iron-works. 

THONON,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  the 
prov.  of  Chablais,  14  tu.  SW  of  Lausanne,  nnd  21 
m.  NE  of  Geneva,  on  the  8  bank  of  the  lake  of  that 
name,  which  here  forms  a  bay  also  named  Thonon, 
and  at  an  alt.  of  482  yds.  above  sca-levcl.  Pop.  4,000. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  and  consists  of  two  parts  dis- 
tinguished as  the  upper  and  lower  town.  In  the 
former,  which  is  the  larger,  is  the  principal  church, 
the  college,  and  town-house.  The  lower  town 
consists  of  only  two  streets,  one  of  which  terminat- 
ing at  the  lake,  crosses  the  other  at  right  angles. 
A  small  esplanade,  planted  with  trees  and  adorned 
with  a  fountain  surmounted  by  an  obelisk  of  grey 
marble,  occupies  the  site  of  a  fortress  destroyed  in 
the  14th  century,  by  the  Bernese  and  Yallaisans, 
and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  lake,  and  cant, 
of  Yaud.  It  has  manufactories  of  nottcry,  and  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade.  The  environs  are  fertile 
and  well-cultivated.  About  2  m.  SW  is  a  mineral 
spring,  and  a  little  to  the  NNE  is  the  castle  of  Ri- 
paille,  an  ancient  Augustine  convent,  founded  by 
Amcdeus,  eighth  Duke  of  Savoy.  Thonon  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Burgundians  in 
the  5th  cent,  and  a  portion  of  the  town  and  the  cas- 
tle were  destroyed  in  the  14th  cent  by  the  Bernese. 
It  was  the  cap.  of  the  French  dep.  of  the  Leman. 

THOORA,  a  town  of  Sind,  on  the  road  from 
Cutch  to  Hyderabad,  and  55  m.  S  of  the  latter  place. 

THOR  (das  Hohe),  a  mountain  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  having  an  alt.  of  7,720 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

THOR  (Lr),  a  commune  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of 
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Vaucluse,  cant,  and  3  m.  WNW  of  L'lale,  on  the 
Sorgue.  Pop.  in  1846,  3,881.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  madder,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain 
and  hav.    Bilk  is  cultivated  in  the  environs. 

THORAI8E,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Donbs,  cant,  and  1  ra.  N  of  Rousaieres,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Doubs.  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Pop.  228. 

THORAR,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Haute-Loire,  cant,  and  7  m.  8  of  Saugues,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of 
the  Anee.    Pop.  1,100. 

THORDA,  or  Thorekburo,  a  county  of  Transyl- 
vania, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  principality,  hav- 
ing the  co.  of  Clauaenbnrg  to  the  N,  and  that  of 
Weissenburg  to  the  8.  Its  area  of  1,600  aq.  m.  is 
very  hilly,  but  presents  many  pleasant  valleys,  and 
is  watered  by  the  Maros,  the  Gorgeny,  tho  Lucz, 
and  the  Aranyoa.  It  haa  productive  mines  of  salt 
and  of  iron,  and  extensive  forests.  The  pop.  in 
1841  was  68,000. — Its  capital  of  the  same  name  is  a 
considerable  town,  17  m.  88  E  of  Clauaenbnrg,  si- 
tuated near  the  river  Aranyos,  and  divided  by  a 
smaller  stream  called  the  Salzbach,  into  an  old  and 
new  town.  It  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  source  of  subsistence  is  the  salt  trade, 
there  being  rich  salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  mines  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  had  here  a  town  called  Saliiur,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible  on  an  eminence  close  by 
the  town.  The  Hungarian  language  is  spoken  here 
in  (rreat  purity. 

THORF/,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  C  m.  BW 
of  Saint-Pons-de-Thomidres,  in  the  dep.  of  He- 
rault,  and  after  a  WNW  course  of  30  m.,  falls  into 
the  A  gout  on  the  1.  bank. — Also  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  cant,  and  4  ni.  W  of 
Vendome,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Loir. 

THORENS-8 A  LES,  a  town  of  Savoy.  16  m.  BSE 
of  Geneva,  on  the  Fillieve.  Pop.  2,500.  It  bos 
large  glass-works. 

THORESBY  (North),  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire, 
9  m.  N  by  W  of  Louth.  Area  2,485  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851.  733. 

THOKESBY  (Sormi),  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire, 
8J  m.  W  by  N  of  Alford.  Area  933  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  156. 

THORESWAY,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  4  m. 
SEofCaistor.    Area  2,730  acres.    Pop.  135. 

THORGANBY,  a  parish  or  Lincolnshire,  6  m. 
ESE  of  Caistor.  Area  1,568  Acres.  Pop.  in  1851. 
120.— Also  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  10 
m.  8E  by  S  of  York.  Arc*  3,190  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851  388 

THORIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Iji 
Manche,  near  the  river  Vire,  9  m.  BE  of  St.  Lb\ 
Pop.  2,200. — Also  a  village  of  France,  in  the  den. 
of  Yonne,  9  m.  NE  of  Sens.  Pop.  700. — Also  a  vil- 
lage in  the  dep.  of  Scino-ct-Mame,  1  m.  NEofLngnv. 

THORINGTON,  a  parish  of  Buffolk,  8  m.  BE  "of 
Halesworth.    Area  1,800  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  157. 

THORLEY.  or  Tuorxlet,  parish  of  Hertford- 
shire, 2  m.  8W  by  S  of  Bishop's  Stortford.  Area 
1.516  acres.  Pop.  in  1851.  402.— Also  a  parish  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  1  m.  ESE  of  Yarmouth.  Area 
1,574  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  154. 

THORMANBY,  a  parish  of  the  N.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 4  m.  NW  by  N  of  Eaaingwold.  Area  958 
acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  154. 

THORN,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  gov. 
and  50  m.  BBW  of  Maricnwerder,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  90  ra. 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  over  which  it  has  a 
wooden  bridge  of  nearly  a  J  m.  in  length.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  new  town,  which  arc  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  but  are  both 


surrounded  by  one  mound  and  moat.  It  was  for- 
merly considered  a  plave  of  print  Ftrength.  Its 
population  in  1846  was  12,687,  partly  Protestants, 
partly  Catholics.  It  has  manufactories  of  woollens, 
linen,  hats,  soap,  leather,  gloves,  and  starch ;  and 
exports  corn  and  wood,  but  the  extent  of  its  trade 
is  less  considerable  than  formerly,  the  Vistula  hav- 
ing here  become  more  shallow,  so  that  vessels  of 
burden  can  no  longer  come  up  to  the  town.  Its 
best  edifices  are  of  old  date.  It  enjoyed  a  consi- 
derable share  of  prosperity  until  the' 18th  cent.; 
but  in  1708  and  1710  it  was  ravaged  by  the  plague. 
In  1793  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  Prussian 
garrison.  In  the  end  of  1806  it  suffered  from  the 
invasion  of  the  French,  and  remained  in  their  hands 
until  1812.  The  well  known  Copernicus  was  bom 
at  Thorn  in  1742. 

THORN,  a  small  town  of  Dutch  Limburg,  7  m. 
SSW  of  Rurcinonde,  formerly  the  scat  of  a  richly 
endowed  a' bey.    Pop.  1,162. 

THORN,  a  township  of  Perrv  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  U.  B.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,007. 

THORNABY,  a  chapelry  in  Stainton  p..  York- 
shire, 3$  m.  N  bv  E  of  Yarm,  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Tees.    Area  1.230  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.  1,759. 

THORNAGE,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2}  m.  W8W 
of  nolt.    Area  1.266  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  349. 

THORN  BOROUGH,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  3*  m.  E 
bv  8  of  Buckingham.    Area  2,630  acres.    Pop.  754. 
"THORNBURQ.  a  village  of  Bpottsvlvania  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  76  m.  NNW  of  Rich- 
mond,  on  both  sides  of  Ta  river. 

THORNBURY,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8..  20  m.  8W  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  a  level  surface,  and  is  drained  by 
Chester  creek  and  Brandywine  river.  The  soil  js 
chiefly  sandy  loam.  Pop.  in  1840,  230. — Also  a 
township  of  Delaware  co..  in  the  same  state,  20 
m.  W  or  Philadelphia.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and 
is  drained  by  Chester  creek.  The  soil  consists  of 
sandy  loam.    Pop.  in  1840,  675. 

THORNBURY,  a  parish  in  Devon,  5  m.  NE  of 
Holsworthy,  on  the  river  Waldon.  Area  2,772 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  546;  in  1851,  489. 

THORNBURY,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the 
co.  of  Gloucester,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  rivulet  in 
Berkeley  vale,  24  m.  8W  by  S  of  Gloucester,  and 
3J  m.  E  of  the  mouth  of  the  Severn.  The  p.  com- 
prises the  chapelries  of  Falfield,  01  dbnry -upon -Se- 
vern, and  Rangcworthv,  with  the  tythincs  of  King- 
ton and  Moorton,  and  has  an  area  of  15,732  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  2,488;  in  1831,  4.375;  in  1851,  4,614. 
Tho  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure 
in  the  cathedral  form,  with  a  lofty  tower.  The  town 
consists  principally  of  throe  streets,  disposed  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y ;  or,  44  having  one  longe  street.*' 
as  Leland  remarks,  44  and  two  homes  goyne  out 
of  it."  The  principal  object  of  notice  in  this  place  is 
the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palatial  castle,  begun  by 
Stafford,  Dnkc  of  Buckingham ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  his  attainder  and  death,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1., 
never  finished. — Also  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  4 
ra.  NNW  of  Bromyard.  Area  2,130  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  196. 

THORNBY,  or  Thurxby,  a  parish  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, 10  m.  NW  of  Northampton.  Area  1,212 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  198 ;  in  1851,  220. 

THORNCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Devon.  5}  m.  NE  by 
E  of  Axminster.    Area  4.896  acreB.    Pop.  1,317. 

THORNCOTE,  a  hamlet  in  Northill  p.,  Bedford- 
shire. 34  m.  W  by  N  of  Bicrglcswade.    Pop.  208. 

THORNDON,"a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2*  m.  S  by  W 
of  Eye,  and  within  the  parliamentary  boundaries  of 
thehoronch  of  Kvc.    Area  2.680  acres.    Pop.  725. 

THOItNDYKE,  a  township  of  Waldo  co..  in  the 
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Mate  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  42  m.  NE  of  Augusta.  It  has 
i  finely  diversified  surface,  and  is  drained  by  a 
branch  of  Sebasticook  river.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.   Pop.  in  1840,  897. 

THORNE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  26  m.  8  by  E  of  York,  and  intersected 
by  the  river  Don,  and  the  Stainforth  and  Keadby 
canal.  Area  of  p.  11,900  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,779  ; 
in  1851,  3.484.  The  town  is  tolerably  well-built, 
and  consists  principally  of  three  nearly  parallel 
street*.  The  rivers  Don,  Aire,  and  Ouse,  commu- 
nicating with  each  other,  and  with  the  Stainforth 
and  Keadby  canal,  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
increase  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  place.  Coast- 
ing-vessels arc  built  here  and  floated  to  Hull. 

THORNE-COFFIN,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  2$  m. 
XW  by  W  of  YeoTil.  Area  410  acres.  Pop.  in 
1331.  101;  in  1851.  102. 

THORNE-FALCON,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire, 
3}m.  E  bvSof  Taunton.  Area  814  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  273  ;  in  1851,  229. 

THORN  E-GRAFTON,  a  township  in  Haltwhistle 
p,  Northumberland,  10  m.  W  by  N  of  Hexham. 

THORN  E-ST.- M A  RG A  R  ET.  a  parish  in  Somer- 
setshire. 3  m.  W  by  N  of  Wellington,  crossed  by 
the  Western  canal,  and  near  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway.    Area  805  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  143. 
THORNER,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  W.  R.  of 


Yorkshire.  b\  m.'S  by  W  of  Wetherby,  comprising 
the  townships  of  ~ 


Scarcroft,  Shadwcll,  and  T.  The 
village  consists  of  one  long  street.  Area  4,380  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,220;  in  1851,  1,530. 

THORN ES,  a  chapclry  in  Wakefield  p.,  York- 
shire, |  m.  8  by  W  of  Wakefield.  The  village  of 
T.  is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  pari, 
borough  of  Wakefield. 

THORNEY,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  co.  of  Cambridge,  10  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Marsh.  Area  of  p.  17,590  acres.  Pop.  in  1*81, 
1,065;  in  1851,  2,174.  The  chnrch  consists  of  part 
of  a  celebrated  abbey  of  Anchorites  founded  here  in 
972.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of 
French  Protestants. — Also  a  parish  in  Notts,  8  m. 
E  by  N  of  Tuxford,  comprising  the  hamlets  of 
Rroadholme  and  Wiggeslev.  Area  4, 1 40  acres.  Pop. 
to  1831,  308;  in  1851,  412. 

THORNEY  (West),  or  Thoeney  Island,  a  parish 
in  Sussex,  6$  m.  W  by  S  of  Chichester,  near  the 
eentre  of  the  estuary  called  Chichester  harbour. 
Area  3,005  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  111. 

THORNEYBURN,  a  parish  in  Northumberland, 
4?  m.  NW  by  W  of  Bellingham.  Area  20,1 33  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  334;  in  1851,  340. 
THORNFORD,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  8J  m.  SW  by 

8  of  Sherborne.    Area  1 ,407  acres.    Pop.  410. 
THORN-GUMBALD,  a  chapclry  in  Paul  p., 

Yorkshire,  10  m.  E  by  8  of  Kingston-upon-  Hull. 
Area  1.450  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  266;  in  1851,  278. 

THORNHAM,  or  Thlrxham,  a  parish  in  Kent, 
JJ  m.  N  by  E  of  Maidstone.  Area  3,319  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  571 ;  in  1851,  511.— Also  a  township 
in  Middleton  p..  Lancashire,  Z\  m.  S  by  W  of  Roch- 
dale. Area  1,998  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,455;  in 
1851, 1,510.— Also  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  64,  m.  W  by 
N  of  Burnham-Westgate.  Area  2,934  acres.  Pop. 
to  1831,  668;  in  1851,  792. 

THORNHAM  (Great),  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3* 
m.  W8W  of  Eye.    Area  1,324  acres.    Pop.  322. 

THORNHAM  (Little),  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  1\ 
tn.  W  by  8  of  Eye.    Area  676  acres.    Pop.  155. 

THORNHAL'GH.  n  parish  in  Northamptonshire, 

9  m.  WNW  of  Peterborough.  Area  1,796  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  271  ;  in  1851,  266. 

THORSHILL,  a  township  in  Hope  p.,  co.  of 
Derby,  5f  m.  NE  by  N  of  Tideswclf.    Area  589 


acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  135;  in  1851,  131.— Also  a 
tything  in  Stal bridge  p.,  Dorset,  2  m.  Sof  Stalbridgc. 
Pop.  in  1831,  257;  in  1851,  266.— Also  a  parish  in 
the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  5J  m.  W  by  8  of  Wakefield, 
on  the  S  bank  of  the  Calder,  and  crossed  by  the 
Manchester  and  Leeds  railway.  It  comprises  the 
chapclry  of  Flocktou,  and  the  townships  of  M  Isling- 
ton, Lower  Witlev,  and  T.  Area  7,997  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  6,271 ;  in  1851,  6,858.  The  church  consists 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles,  with  a  tower. 
Manufactures  of  woollens,  chemical  and  glass-work*, 
and  large  collieries,  exist  in  this  p.  The  v.  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  importance,  and  adorned  by  a  mag- 
nificent castellated  mansion,  belonging  to  the 
Thornhills  and  Savilles,  whicb  wab  demolished  by 
the  parliamentarians  in  the  civil  wars. 

THORNH1LL,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Morton, 
Dumfries-shire,  on  the  post-road  between  Glasgow 
and  Dumfries,  8  m.  ENb  of  Minnyhive,  and  12  m. 
SE  by  S  of  Sanquhar,  on  the  summit  of  a  terrace- 
formed  rising  ground,  between  200  and  300  ft.  high, 
and  from  t|  to  5  fur.  E  of  the  Nith.  Its  streets  are 
spacious,  and  the  houses  arc,  for  the  most  part,  uni- 
form one-story  cottages.  An  extensive  manufacture 
of  hosiery  was,  for  a  series  of  years,  conducted  in 
workshops ;  but  has  declined.  A  tannery,  a  brew- 
ery, and  a  few  remaining  stocking-looms  alone  pre- 
vent its  manufactures  from  being  entirely  domestic. 
The  village  is  wholly  under  the  superiority  of  the 
dukes  of  Buccleuch,  and,  since  1827,  has  been  very 
greatly  and  liberally  improved  by  the  present  duke. 
Pop.  in  1817.  750;  in  1831,  1,373;  in  1851,  1,658. 

THORNHILL,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  11  m. 
from  Toronto,  on  a  branch  of  the  nvcr  Don.  Pop.  700. 

THORN  HOLME,  a  township  in  Burton-Agnes 
p.,  Yorkshire,  5  m.  8W  by  W  of  Bridlington.  Area 
1,324  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  93;  in  1851,  100. 

THORNLEY-WITH-WHEATLE  Y,  a  township 
in  Chipping  p.,  co.-palatine  of  I^ancaster,  8  m.  VV 
by  S  of  Clitberoe.  Area  3,179  acres.  Pop.  491. 
"  THORNLIEBANK,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  East- 
wood, Renfrewshire,  about  1 J  m.  S  of  Pollockshaws, 
upon  the  rivulet  called  Auldhousc-burn.  It  origi- 
nated in  manufactories  and  other  works  established 
here  about  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.  Calico-printing, 
cotton-spinning,  weaving  by  power  and  hand-loom, 
and  bleaching,  are  carried  on.  The  pop.  amounts 
to  about  1,600. 

THORNSETT,  a  township  in  Glossop  p.,  Derby, 
5  m.  NW  of  Chapel-in-le- Frith.    Pop.  in  1851,  869. 

TnORNTHWAITE,  a  chapelry  and  township  in 
Crossthwaite  p.,  Cumberland,  4  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Keswick.    Pop.  in  1831,  174;  in  1851.  275. 

THORNTHWAITE-WITH-PADSIDE,  a  chap- 
elry and  township  in  Hampsthwaite  p.,  Yorkshire, 
12  m.  W  by  N  of  Knarcsborough.  Area  1,900  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  304;  in  1851,  303. 

THORNTON,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  4  m.  ENE  of 
Buckingham,  crossed  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  the 
Buckingham  canal.  Area  1,332  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  94;  in  1851,  103.— Also  a  township  in  Nor- 
ham  p.,  Northumberland,  4|  m.  SW  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  Area  1,390  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
190;  in  1851,  169. — Also  a  township  in  Ponlton  p., 
co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  1J  m.  N  of  Poulton,  on 
the  Wyre  and  Preston  railway.  Pop.  in  1831,  842; 
in  1851,  1,013. — Also  a  township  in  Sephton  p.,  co.- 
pnlatine  of  Lancaster,  6f  m.  N  of  Liverpool.  Area 
773  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  342  ;  in  1851,  298.— Also 
a  parish  nnd  village  in  the  co.  of  Leicester,  4j  in. 
NE  by  E  of  Market-Bosworth,  intersected  by  the 
Leicester  and  Swannington  railway,  and  containing 
the  chapelry  of  Bagworth,  and  the  township  of 
Stanton-undcr-Bardon  with  Horsepool.  Area  3,930 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,078;  in  1851,  1,350.— Also 
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a  pariah  in  Lincolnshire,  1}  ra.  SW  of  Horn  castle. 
Area  1.755  acre*.  Pop.  in  1831,  216;  in  1851,  240. 
—Also  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  4  m.  SW 
of  Pockltngton,  including  the  townships  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Storwood.  Area  6,540  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  791  ;  in  1851,  816.— Also  a  chapelry  and 
township  in  Bradford  p.,  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  3$  m. 
W  of  Bradford.  Area  4,390  acres-  Pop.  in  1831, 
2.246;  in  1851,8,051.  The  woollen  manufacture 
is  extensively  carried  on  here. 

THORNTON,  a  township  of  Grafton  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  52  m.  N  by  W  of  Concord. 
It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  watered  by  Pemige- 
wasset  river  and  its  affluent  Mad  river.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,012;  in  1850,  1,045.— Also  a  township  of 
Cook  co.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  192  ro.  NNE  of 
Springfield,  on  Thorn  creek.    Pop.  in  1850,  400. 

THORNTON-LE- BEANS,  a  township  in  North 
Ottcrton  p.,  Yorkshire,  34  m.  SE  of  North  Allerton. 
Area  1,351  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  219;  in  1851,  247. 
— Also  a  chapelry  and  township  in  Kipon  p.,  York- 
shire, 6£  m.  SW  by  S  of  Kipon.  Area  3,027  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  614;  in  1851,  691. 

THORNTON-CHILDER,  a  township  in  Eastham 
p.,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  8  m.  NNW  of  Chester. 
Area  723  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  296;  in  1851,  319. 

THORNTON-LE-CLAY,  a  township  in  Foston 
p.,  Yorkshire,  114  m-  NNE  of  York.  Area  1,270 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  205;  in  1851,  266. 

THORNTON-IN-CRAVEN,  a  parish  in  the  W. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  6  m.  WSW  of  Sainton,  crossed  by 
the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal.  Area  6,710  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,246;  in  1851,  2,202.  Thornton- 
force  is  a  picturesque  cataract,  issuing  from  an  aper- 
ture in  a  high  rock,  and  having  a  fall  of  about  90  ft. 
in  one  sheet  of  water  12  ft.  wide. 

THORNTON  -  CURTIS,  or  Thorjujton  •  trox- 
Humder,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  5  m.  SE  by 
E  of  Barton -upon- H umber.  Area  4,610  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  362  ;  in  1851,  407. 

THORNTON-DALE,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  2  j  m.  E  by  S  of  Pickering,  comprising 
the  townships  of  Farmanby  and  T.  Area  1,066 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,368;  in  1851,  927. 

THORNTON-HOUGH,  a  township  in  Neston  p., 
co.-palatine  of  Chester,  2  J  m.  NNE  of  Great  Neston. 
Area  1.481  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  144;  in  1851,  164. 

THORNTON-IN-LONSDALE,  a  parish  in  the 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  11 J  m.  NW  by  W  of  Settle, 
comprising  the  chapelry  of  Black-Burton  and  the 
township  of  T.    Area  11,432  acres.    Pop.  1,130. 

THORNTON-LE- MOOR,  a  township  in  North 
Ottcrington  p.,  Yorkshire,  4|  m.  NW  by  N  of 
Thirsk.  Area  1,492  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  337 ;  in 
1851,  339. — Also  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of 
Chester,  5J  m.  WSW  of  Frodsham,  containing  the 
townships  of  Dunham,  Elton,  Hapsford,  T.,  and 
Wimbolds-Trafford.  Area  4,866  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  914;  in  1851,  942. — Also  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 6  m.  SW  of  Caistor.  Area  1,503  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  99;  in  1851,  108. 

THORNTON- RUST,  a  township  in  Aysgarth  p., 
Yorkshire,  9  m.  W  of  Middlehara.  Area  1 ,923  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831  and  1851,  158. 

THORNTON-STEWARD,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  3}  m.  E  by  8  of  Middleham.  Area 
2,079  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  310;  in  1851,  304. 

THORNTON-LK-8TREET,  a  parish  in  the  N. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  3  m.  NNW  of  Thirsk,  comprising 
the  townships  of  North  Kilvington  and  T.  Area 
2,750  acres.    Fop.  in  1831,  226;  in  1851,  234.  * 

THORNTON-W  ATLAS,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  3  m.  SW  of  Hedalc,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Clifton-upon-Ure,  Rookwith,  Thirn,  and  T. 
Area  3,783  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  448;  in  1851,  421. 


THORNTOWN,  a  village  of  Boone  Co.,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  U.  S.f  on  the  N  side  of  Prairie  creek, 
and  on  the  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis  railroad,  37 
m.  NW  of  Indianapolis.    Pop.  550. 

THORNVILLE,  a  village  of  Perry  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  S.,  35  m.  E  by  S  of  Columbus,  on 
the  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  railroad.    Pop.  200. 

THOROE,  a  small  island  and  parish  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Great  Belt,  bail,  and  3  m.  ESE  of  Svendborjr, 
to  the  NE  of  the  island  of  Taasing.  Pop.  450.  It 
is  3  m.  in  length,  and  2  m.  broad. 

THOROLD,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  sepa- 
rated by  Welland  river,  on  the  south  from  the 
township  of  Crowland,  and  intersected  by  the  Wel- 
land canal.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,284.  It  has  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  mountain,  4  m. 
from  St  Catherines,  and  near  the  Welland  canal. 
Pop.  in  1826,  1,000. 

THORON,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  near  the  E. 
coast  of  Sweden,  in  N  lat.  58°  49',  E  long.  17°  48'. 

THOROTON,  a  parish  in  Notts,  7J  m.  SSW  of 
Newark.    Area  730  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  177. 

THOROUGHFARE,  a  village  of  Prince  WTiUiam 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  U.  S.,  88  m.  W  by  N 
of  Richmond,  and  intersected  by  the  Manassasgap 
railroad. 

THORPE,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire,  3  ra.  NW  by 
N  of  ABhborne,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Dove.  Area 
1,400  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  189;  in  1851.  188.  In 
this  vicinity  is  the  celebrated  rocky  vale  called 
Dovedale. — Also  a  parish  in  Notts,  3J  m.  SW  of 
Newark.  Area  698  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  39 ;  in 
1851,  115.— Also  a  parish  in  Surrey,  2  m.  NW  by  W 
of  Chertsev.   Area  1,495  acres.    Pop.  iu  1851,  555. 

THORPE-ABBOTS,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4}  m. 
NNE  of  Eve.  Area  1,122  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,258. 

THORPE- ACHURCH,  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire, 4 J  m.  NNE  of  Thrapstonc,  on  the  river  None. 
Area  1,580  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  240 ;  in  1851,  242. 

THORPE- ACRE-WITH-DISHLEY,  a  parish  in 
Leicestershire,  1 J  in.  WNW  of  Loughborough.  Area 
890  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  366;  in  1851,260.  The 
hamlet  of  Disnley  was  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated agriculturist  Bakewoll,  and  is  still  in  high 
repnte  for  its  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

THORPE-ARCH,  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  2J  in. 
SE  by  E  of  Wetherby,  on  the  river  Wharfe,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  4  arches. 
Area  1,607  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  316;  in  1851,  315. 

THORPE- ARNOLD,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire, 
1}  m.  ENE  of  Melton-Mowbrnv.  Area  1,742  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  117;  in  1851,  122. 
THORPE-AUDLING,  a  township  in  Badsworth 


p.,  Yorkshire,  4  m.  SSE  of  Pc 


:t.    Area  1,260 


acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  355;  iu  1851,  315. 

THORPE-IN-BALNE,  a  township  in  Barnby- 
upnn-Don  p.,  Yorkshire,  5  m.  N  by  E  of  Doncaster. 
Area  1,507  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  121 ;  in  1851,  130. 

THORPE-BASSET,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  4  m.  E  by  N  of  New  Malton.  Area 
1,792  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  206;  in  1851,  207. 

THORPE- BOCH  ART,  a  parish  in  Nottingham- 
shire, 10  m.  S  by  E  of  Nottingham.  Area  930  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  39;  in  1851,  33. 

THORPE-CONST  A  NTI N  E,  a  parish  in  the  co. 
of  Stafford,  4  m.  NE  by  E  of  Tamworth.  Area  953 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  49;  in  1851,  58. 

THORPE-MALZOR,  or  Malsoveuss,  a  parish  in 
Northamptonshire.  2$  in.  W  by  N  of  Kettering. 
Area  630  acres.    Pon.  in  1831,  297 ;  in  1851,  287. 

THORPE-MANDEVILLE,  a  parish  in  North- 
amptonshire, 7  m.  NW  by  N  of  Bracklcv.  Area 
1,230  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  175;  in  1851.  151. 

THORPE-MARKET,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4$  m. 
NW  by  N  of  North  Walaham.    Area  1,309 
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Pop.  in  1831,  254 ;  in  1851,  221.  The  village  is 
small,  but  handsome  and  picturesque. 

THORPE-MORIEUX,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  17  m. 
\VN\V  of  Ipswich.    Area  2,457  acres.    Pop.  414. 

THORPE-XEXT-NORWICH,  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk. 2J  m.  E  of  Norwich,  comprising  the  hamlets 
of  T.  and  Pockthorpe.  Area  2,525  acres.  Pop.  in 
1*31,  2.151 ;  in  1851.  3.000.  The  village  is  situated 
on  tbu  dcclivitv  of  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  city  of 
Norwich  on  the  opposite  or  W  Bide  of  the  Yare, 
which  is  here  enlivened  by  the  frequent  passage  of 
»team-packets,  pleasure-boats,  and  wherries.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  vicinity  has  led  to  the  erection 
of  several  elegant  mansions  or  villas. 

THORPE-SALVIN,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  13  ro.  8W  of  Bawtry,  crossed  by  the 
Chc*terfield  canal.    Area  2,180  acres.    Pop.  313. 

THORPE-SATCHVILLE,  a  chapelry  and  town- 
thin  in  Twyford  p.,  Leicestershire,  5J  ro.  8  by  W  of 
Hehon-Mowbrav.    Pop.  in  1851,  159. 

TH0RPE-LE-8OKEN,  a  parish  in  Essex,  R  m. 
SE  by  8  of  Manningtree.  Area  3,203  acres.  Pop 
in  1831,  1,173;  in  1851.  1,294. 

THORPE-SU PER-MONTEM,  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire. 6  m.  SW  by  W  of  Lincoln.  Area  1,820 
aerts.   Pop.  in  1831,  273;  in  1851,  379. 

THORPE-UNDERWOODS,  a  township  in  Little 
Oawburn  p.,  Yorkshire,  6£  m.  8E  of  Alnborough. 
Ares  2.185  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  144;  in  1851,  163. 

THORPE  (West),  or  Thorpe -ix-the- Fallows, 
a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  1\  m.  N  W  by  N  of  Lincoln. 
Are*  640  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  62  ;  in  1851,  56. 

THORPE-WILLOUGHBY.  a  township  in  Bray- 
ton  n.,  Yorkshire,  2$  m.  WSW  of  Selby,  intersected 
bv  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway.  Area  850  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  148;  in  1851,  161. 

THORSENGE.    See  Taasixo. 

THORSH  ALLA,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  lscn 
ofNykoping,  near  the  S\V  shore  of  Lake  Malar. 
Pop.  500. 

f  HORSIIAVN,  a  town  of  the  Faroe  islands,  on 
the  SE  coast  of  Stromoe.  Pop.  500.  It  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  archipelago,  and  has  a  Latin  school 
and  an  hospital.  It  has  a  good  port  defended  by 
fortifications,  and  possessing  an  active  trade.  The 
hoMes,  about  100  in  number,  are  small  and  built  of 


THORVERTON,  a  parish  in  Devon,  6  m.  E  by 
XofCrediton.    Area  4,036  acres.  Pop.  1,511. 

THOSOE,  an  island  of  the  North  sea,  near  the  W 
c*wt  of  Norway,  in  the  dio.  of  Drontheim  and  bail, 
of  North  Drontheim,  and  a  little  to  the  8  of  the  is- 
land of  Hotteren,  in  N  lat.  63'  37',  E  long.  8°  27'. 

TH08TE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cotc-d'Or,  cant,  and  6  m.  NW  of  Precy-sous-ThU, 
on  a  height,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Serain.  Pop.  400. 

THOU,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lriret,  cant  and  9  m.  8E  of  Briarc.    Pop.  390. 

THOU  (Le),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Charentc-Inferieuro,  cant,  and  3  m.  SSE  of 
Aigrefeuille.  Pop.  700.  It  has  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Sigogne. 

THOUARCE',  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Maine-et-Loire  and  arrond.  of 
Angers.  The  cant,  comprises  20  corns.  Pop.  in 
1*31,  18.957;  in  1846,  19,244.— The  village  is  15 
m.  8  of  Angers,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Leyon.  Pop. 
1,671.  The  locality  affords  good  wine. 

THOUARE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Loire-Inferieare,  cant,  and  4  m.  SE  of  Carquefou, 
in  a  marshy  locality,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Pop.  8O0. 

THOUARS.  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Dcux-Sevres  and  arrond. 
of  Breasuire.   The  cant,  comprises  24  coins.  Pop. 


in  1831,  15,355;  in  1846,  15,460.— The  town  is  17 
m.  NE  of  Breasuire,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Thoue.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,397.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  partly  in  ruins,  and  has  two  fine 
churches,  a  communal  college,  two  hospitals,  fine 
promenades,  one  of  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  a  castle.  It  possesses  manufactories  of 
woollen  fabrics,  linen,  hats,  cutlery,  and  tanneries ; 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn,  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  goats,  fowls,  hemp,  nuts,  almonds,  and 
brandy.  This  town  Is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
taken  and  fortified  by  Pepin  in  758,  and  at  a  later 
period  was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  rendered  by 
them  one  of  the  places  in  Poitou ;  but  in  1372,  wag 
taken  by  capitulation  by  Duguesclin.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent,  it  was  erected  into  a  duchy  in 
favour  of  the  lords  of  La  Tremouille.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes  proved  fatal  to  its  pros- 
perity. In  1793,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vcn- 
dcens. 

THOUARSAIS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  La  Vendee,  caut  and  8  m.  8\V  of  Chataigneraye. 
Pop.  1,100. 

THOUCHETHI,  a  canton  of  Russian  Georgia, 
watered  by  the  Upper  Alasan.  Its  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  the  Tchouchi,  a  pastoral  people,  who 
profess  the  Greek  religion. 

THOUE,  or  Thocet,  a  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  dep.  of  the  Deux-Sevres,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Pointene;  waters  Secondigny,  Parthe- 
nay,  ttt.  Loup,  Airvault  and  Thouars;  enters  the 
dep.  of  the  Maine-et- Loire;  passes  Montreuil-Bcllay, 
and  adjacent  to  Saumur,  and  a  little  below  the  lat- 
ter town,  throws  itself  into  the  Loire,  on  the  1.  bank 
at  St.  Hilaire,  and  after  a  course  first  in  a  NE  direc- 
tion, then  N,  and  afterwards  NNW  direction  of 
about  81  m.  Its  transports  consist  chiefly  in  grain, 
brandy,  wine,  and  forage.  Its  principal  affluents  on 
the  1.  are  the  Cebron,  ThouarcL,  and  Argenton,  and 
on  the  r.  the  Dive. 

THOUIN,  a  village  of  Military  Croatia,  in  the 
gcncralat  and  21  m.  SW  of  Cronstadt. 

THOULOU  RENC,  a  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountain  of  Peyrc-Bellc,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Drdme ;  runs  first  8,  then  WNW ;  en- 
ters the  dep.  of  the  Vaucluse;  flows  through  a  nar- 
row valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Vcntoux,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  24  ra.  joins  the  Ouveze,  on  the  1. 
bank,  4  m.  E  of  Yaison. 

THOUNE.    Sec  Thln. 

THOUNY.  a  nomiide  Arab  tribe,  who  Inhabit  the  8  part  of  tli« 
Persian  prov.  of  Khoraaaan.   They  number  about  15.000. 

THOUNZA,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the  territory 
of  Cochanpri,  75  m.  E  of  Ava,  near  the  Myynguya- 
mvvt, 

THOUR.    See  Tor. 

THOURIE,  a  commnne  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ille-et-Vilaine,  and  cant,  of  Rhctiers.  Pop. 
1,047. 

THOUROUT,  a  department,  commnne,  and  town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  ar- 
rond. of  Bruges.  Pop.  of  dep.  8,204.  The  town  is 
1 1  m.  SSW  of  Bruges.  Pop.  2,505.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  hats,  linen,  carding  machines,  earthen- 
ware, and  chicory,  and  several  oil-mills.  It  returns 
a  deputy  to  the  provincial  states.  This  town  is  of 
great  antiquity.  An  abbey  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  here  by  Dagobert  I.,  which  was  given  in 
S30  by  Louis-le-Debonnaire  to  the  bishop  of  Ham- 
bourg,  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  Normans. 

THOURY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Eure-et-Loir,  cant,  and  2  m.  E  of  Janville.  Pop. 
1,232.  It  has  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar,  and 
hosiery,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  horses,  asses, 
mules,  and  cattle.— Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the 
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Ule-et-Vilaino,  cant,  and  6  m.  SVV  of  Rctiers.  Pop. 
1,059. 

THOURY-FEROLLES,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Scine-et-Marne.  cant,  and  5  in.  NNE 
of  Lorrei-lc-Bocage,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Oroanne.    Pop.  570. 

THOUR  Y-SUR-  ABRON,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Nievre,  cant  and  4  m.  ENE  of 
Dome.    Pop.  326. 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  a  numerous  group  of 
islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  is  here 
from  2  to  9  m.  broad,  a  little  below  take  Ontario. 
The  American  portion  of  them  belong  to  Jefferson 
CO.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  remainder  to 
Canada.  They  are  rocky,  and  generally  covered 
with  cedar  and  hemlock  to  the  water's  edge.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  1,500,  within  an  area  of  27 
m.,  and  in  many  instances  so  close  together  as 
scarcely  to  allow  paasage  to  a  canoe.  The  largest 
belonging  to  Canada  are  Grand  and  Howe  islands, 
and  to  the  United  States,  Carlton,  Grindstone,  and 
Well*).    See  St.  Lawrence. 

THOYDON  BOIS.  a  parish  in  Essex,  3  m.  S  bv 
W  of  Epping.   Area  2,176  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  591. 

THoYDON-GARNON,  or  Coofkrshaix,  a  parish 
in  Essex,  2  m.  SE  by  S  of  Epping.  Area  3,161 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  841 ;  in  1851,  1,237. 

THOY DON-MOUNT,  a  parish  in  Essex.  3  m. 
8E  bv  E  of  Epping.    Area  1,500  acres.    Pop.  194. 

THRACE.    See  Rojirlia. 

T H R A N DESTO X,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2}  m.  N\V 
of  Eve.    Area  1,375  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  397. 

THRAPSTON,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
Northamptonshire,  20  m.  NNE  of  Northampton,  on 
the  river  Ncn,  over  which  there  is  hero  a  good  stone- 
bridge.  Area  of  p.  990  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,675; 
in  1831,  1,014;  in  1851,  1,183.  The  town,  which 
consists  of  four  streets  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  is  in  general  well-built,  and  occupies  a  cul- 
tivated valley  on  the  E  banks  of  the  Nen,  which  is 
navigable  from  Lynn  to  Northampton,  and  has 
greatlv  facilitated  the  trade  of  this  place. 

THRECKINGHAM,  a  pariah  in  Lincolnshire.  2} 
m.  N  bv  E  of  Folkingham.  Area  2,270  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831",  191;  in  1851,  180. 

THREE-BROTHERS,  a  group  of  mountains  in 
New  South  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Macquarie.  The 
most  northerly  is  in  8  lat  31°  43',  and  E  long.  152° 
45',  and  is  visible  at  the  distance  sea-ward  of  about 
60  m. 

THREE-HILLS  ISLAND,  one  of  the  New  He- 
brides, in  the  S.  Pacific  oceon,  in  S.  lat.  17°  6'.  It 
is  alxiut  12  m.  in  circumf. 

THREE-HUMMOCK  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the 
W  part  of  Bass  strait,  in  the  group  of  Hunter  Isles, 
between  King's  Island  and  the  N  extremity  of  Van 
Dicmen's  Laud.  It  was  discovered  in  1798  by 
Flinders. 

THREE-ISLAND8,  small  islands  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  near  the  E  oast  of  Bin  tan?,  in  8  lat.  1°  10'. 

THREE -ISLAND  HARBOUR,  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Patagonia,  in  the  straits  of  Magalnaen,  8  m. 
NNW  of  BacYiclor's  river. 

THREE- ISLES,  a  group  off  the  NE  coast  of 
Australia,  in  8  lat.  15*. 

THREE -KINGS,  three  small  islands  in  the  S. 
Pacific,  in  8  lat.  34°  13'.  They  are  all  uninhabited, 
but  the  largest  is  said  to  have  both  pigs  and  goats 
running  wild  upon  it. 

THREE- POINTS  CAPE,  tho  N  head  of  the  en- 
trance into  Broken  bav,  on  the  E  coast  of  Australia, 
in  S  lat.  33°  32J'.— Also  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of 
America,  in  the  bnv  of  Honduras,  in  N  lat.  15°  56'. 
—  Also  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  8  lat. 
46°  5C,  forming  the  S  extreme  of  St.  George's  gulf. 


THREE-RIVERS,  a  village  of  St.  Joseph's  co., 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  S..  on  St.  Joseph's  river, 
near  the  junction  of  Portage  river  and  Rocky  crock. 
— Also  a  village  of  Palmer  township,  Hampden  co., 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  76  m.  WSW  of  Bos- 
ton, on  Chicnpee  river,  near  the  junction  of  Ware 
and  Swift  rivers,  and  intersected  hv  the  Amherst 
and  Belcherton  railway.    Pop.  in  1840.  100. 

THREE-RIVERS,  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  si- 
tuated on  the  NW  side  of  the  river  St.  Maurice,  at 
its  confluence  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  90  m.  from 
Quebec.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  entrance  into 
the  former  river  being  here  separated  by  two  islands 
lying  in  its  mouth,  into  three  channels.  The  town 
stands  on  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  which  extends  also 
over  the  environs.  Towards  the  St.  Maurice  the 
ground  rises  considerably,  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion it  sinks  almost  to  a  level  with  the  river.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  Ursuline  convent, 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  the  court- 
house, jail,  and  barracks.  The  major  part  of  the 
private  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  wood,  the  old- 
est of  them  only  one  story  high,  having  small  gar- 
dens about  them ;  those  of  more  recent  date  arc  in 
a  better  style.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is  chiefly 
in  British  manufactured  goods,  which  from  hence 
are  distributed  through  the  middle  district  of  the 
province.  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  timber, 
and  its  iron  foundry,  and  a  small  quantity  of  peltry. 
Several  pot  and  pearl  ash  manufactories,  and  two  or 
three  breweries,  and  brick  manufactories,  consider- 
ably increase  the  general  trade  of  the  place.  As  a 
shipping  port  it  is  conveniently  situated,  there  being 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  Urge  tonnage 
to  lie  close  to  the  wharfs,  and  receive  or  discharge 
their  cargoes  by  a  temporary  stage  from  their  gang- 
ways.   The  pop.  in  1854  was  6.500. 

THREE-RIVERS  HARBOUR,  a  bay  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  E  coast  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Ijiwrence,  in  N  lat.  4GC  8',  and  W 
Ion  p.  66°  50'. 

THRELKELD,  a  chapelry  and  township  in  Grey- 
stock  p.,  Cumberland,  4  m.  ENE  of  Keswick.  Area 
4,710  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  320;  in  1851,  387. 

THRESHFIELD,  a  township  in  Linton  p.,  York- 
shire. 8  m.  N  of  Skipton.  Area  2,644  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  212;  in  1851,271. 

THREXTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2}  m.  W  by 
S  of  Watton.    Area  1,097  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  61. 

THRIALETHI,  a  district  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Georgia.    Its  chief  town  is  Tsalki. 

THRICKBY,  or  Thriobv,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6 
m.  WNW  of  Yarmouth.    Area  575  acres.  Pop.  49. 

THRINGSTONE,  a  township  in  Whitwick  p., 
co.  of  Leicester,  5  m.  E  bv  N  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,267;  in  1851,  1,298. 

THRINTOFT,  a  township  in  Ainderbv-Steeplo 
p.,  Yorkshire,  2}  m.  W  by  8  of  Northallerton.  Area 
1,183  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  170;  in  1851,  160. 

THRIPLOW,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  7J  m. 
8  of  Cambridge.    Area  2,489  acres.    Pop.  521. 

THROCKING,  or  Thorkixo,  a  parish  in  Hert- 
fordshire, 1}  m.  WNW  of  Buntingiord.  Area  903 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  83;  in  1851,  35. 

THROCKLEY,  a  township  in  Ncwburn  p.,  North- 
umberland, 6  m.  NNW  of  Newcastle-upon-Tvne. 
Area  1.268  acres.    Pop.  in  t831,  208;  in  1851,  159. 

THROCKMORTON,  a  township  and  chapelry  in 
Fladhurv  p.,  Worcestershire,  3£  m.  NE  of  Perahore. 
Area  1.560  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  169;  in  1851,  153. 

THROGS  POINT,  a  headland  of  Westchester 
township  and  co.,  in  the  state  and  16  m.  NE  of 
New  York.  It  haa  a  fort  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

THRONSE,  Troesses,  or  Teousks,  a  town  of  Den- 
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mark,  in  the  diocese  of  Tyen,  bail,  and  2  m.  SSE  of 
Svendborg,  on  the  NE  coast  of  the  island  of  Taa- 
singe,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  opposite  the 
island  of  Thoroe.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  marine 
school,  a  well  organised  alms-house,  building-docks, 
if.,  and  possesses  an  active  trade  in  fruit,  fuel,  &c. 

THROOPSVILLE,  a  village  of  Mentz  township, 
Cayujra  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  3  m. 
N\V  of  Auburn,  on  Owasco  inlet.    Fop.  160. 

THROPTON,  a  townshio  in  Rothbury  p.,  North- 
umberland, 13  m.  8W  of  Alnwick,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Snitter-burn  and  the  Coquet.  Area  827 
seres.    Pop.  in  1831,  218;  in  1851,  248. 

THROWLEY,  a  parish  in  Devon,  6  m.  EBB  of 
Oakhampton.  Area  1,943  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  460; 
in  1851,  395. — Also  a  parish  in  Kent,  4  m.  8\V  by 
S  of  Faversham.    Area  3,180  acres.    Pop.  614. 

THRUMPTON,  a  parish  in  Notts,  7  m.  8W  of 
Nottingham.    Area  1,080  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  133. 

THRUSHELTON,  a  parish  in  Devon,  10  m.  SW 
br^W  of  Oakhampton.    Area  3,714  acres.  Pop. 

THRUSSINGTON,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  8$ 
m.  NNE  of  Leicester,  on  the  river  Wreak,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  Melton  canal  and  the  Roman  Foes 
road.    Area  2.200  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  544. 

THRUXTON,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  6  m. 
SW  of  Hereford.  Area  437  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
59;  in  1851,  71. — Also  a  parish  in  Hants,  5J  m.  W 
of  Andover.    Area  1,865  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  267. 

THRYBERGH,  or  Turibf.ro,  a  parish  in  the 
W,  R.  of  Yorkshire,  3$  m.  NE  of  Rotherham.  Area 
1,624  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  332 ;  in  1851,  331. 

THSANG.    See  Tibet. 

TH8I ANGABRANG,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov. 
of  Thsang,  at  some  distance  from  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Yaru-dzang.  24  m.  W8W  of  Thsianglodzian. 

THSIANGAMRING,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the 
prov.  of  Thsang,  on  the  Chang,  180  m.  WSW  of 
Lhftssa. 

THSIANGLODZIN,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov. 
of  Thsang,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Yaru-dzangbo,  and 
240  m.  WSW  of  Lbassa. 

TIIU BCEUF,  or  Tcbof.if,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Mayennc,  cant,  and  5  m.  NE  of 
Ma»«y.    Pop.  1,197. 

THUEYT'S,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardeche  and  arrond.  of 
Largentiere.  The  cant,  comprises  9  corns.  Pop. 
in  1831,  14,220;  in  1846,  15,225.— The  town  is  18 
m.  N  of  Largcntiere.    Pop.  in  1846,  2,876. 

THUILE-ST.-BERNARD  (La),  a  village  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  the  div.  and  prov.  and  19  m.  W  of  Aosta, 
and  mand.  of  Morgex,  at  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, surrounded  by  meadows  which  are  irrigated 
by  a  rivulet  that  bears  its  name.  Hence  the  road 
leads  up  to  a  col  and  plain  on  which  are  evidences  of 
the  encampment  of  Hannibal,  and  a  circle  of  stones 
round  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plain  is  called 
Cirque  ttAnnxbal.  The  circle  is  260  paces  in  cir- 
coxnf.,  and  the  rude  blocks  of  stone  which  mark  it 
arc  rather  more  than  three  paces  apart,  and  some- 
what buried  in  the  soiL 

THUILLE8,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  and  arrond.  of  Char- 
kroL  Pop.  of  dep.  1,270;  and  of  village,  855.  It 
has  manufactories  of  soap. 

THUILLEY-AUX-GROSEILLES,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Meurthe,  cant,  and  7  m. 
NE  of  Colombey,  in  a  gorge.  Pop.  300.  It  has  a 
castle,  and  on  a' plateau  of  an  adjacent  village  are 
the  ruins  of  the  royal  residence  of  Tussey.  This 
village,  which  was  once  an  important  place,  was 
mined  in  the  wars  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  bv  the 
:  of  1709. 


Till  I N  a  department,  commune,  and  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  and  arrond.  of 
Charleroi.    Pop.  of  dep.  3,865.    The  town  is  10  m. 
SW  of  Charleroi,  in  a  deep  hollow  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Sambre,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Biemelle.    It  has  a  college,  and  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  iron-ware,  and 
leather.     It  returns  a  deputy  to  the  provincial 
states.     In  the  vicinity  are  the  important  iron- 
mines  of  Hourbes.    This  town  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fortress  which  belonged  to  the  adjacent  abbey  of 
Lobbcfl.    It  was  erected  into  a  town  and  fortified  in 
972.    In  1053,  it  was  destroyed  by  Baudouin  V. 
count  of  Flanders.     In  1466,  it  was  taken  by 
Charles-le-Hardi,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

TIIUIR,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Pyrenees  and  arrond.  of  Pcrpignan. 
The  cant,  comprises  20  corns.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,564 ; 
in  1846,  9,400.— The  town  is  9  m.  SW  of  Perpig- 
nan,  on  a  canal  which  issues  from  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Tet.  It  has  manufactories  of  pottery,  a  tannery, 
oil  and  paper  mills,  and  distilleries  of  brandy.  Bees 
are  extensively  reared  in  the  locality. 

THUIT-SIGNOL  (Lz),  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Eure,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNE  of  Tour- 
ville-la-Campagne,  in  a  valley.    Pop.  1,050. 

THULIN,  a  department,  commune,  and  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  and  arrond.  of 
Mons.  Pop.  of  dep.  2,050.  The  town  is  10  m. 
WSW  of  Mons,  on  the  Haine.  Pop.  1,485.  It  has 
a  spinning  mill,  and  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  an  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and  Austrian*,  in 
1792. 

THULLADA,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the 
road  from  Ferozpur  to  Moultan. 

THUM,  a  town  of  Saxon  v.  in  the  circle  of  the 
Erzgebirge,  bail,  and  6  m.  WNW  of  Wolkenstein. 
Pop.  in  1843,  2,095.  It  has  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  parchment,  and  lace ;  and  in  the  vicinity 
are  mines  of  silver,  tin,  and  cobalt. 

THUMA.  SceTcnA. 

THUMAIDE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  and  dep.  of 
Tournai.    Pop.  of  dep.  788. 

THUMER1ES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  den  of 
the  Nord,  cant,  and  4  m.  SW  of  Pont-a-Mareq.  Pop. 
765.  It  has  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar,  a 
tannery,  and  fine  nursery  gardens. 

THUN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Nord,  cant,  and  3  in.  NNE  of  St.  Amand,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Scarpc.  Pop.  900.  It  formerly  had  a 
fine  abbev.    Hay  is  its  chief  article  of  trade. 

THUtf,  or  Thocne,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  17  m.  S  of  Berne,  in  a  picturesque  situa- 
tion, near  the  NW  extremity  of  the  Thuner-see,  on 
the  Aar,  which  here  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  runs  through  the  town.  Pop.  3,379.  It 
has  a  fine  parish-church  in  a  commanding  situation, 
an  hospital,  several  good  schools,  an  orphan's 
asylum,  a  public  library,  a  federal  military  school, 
and  on  an  adjacent  mountain,  a  castle.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  linen  and  in  cheese. — The 
Thuner-see  or  Lake  Thun,  which  is  12  m.  in 
length,  and  2  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  is  formed  by 
the  Aar,  which  enters  its  SW  extremity  and  issues 
from  it  on  the  NW.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  rocky 
eminences,  amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  Niesen,  Stockhorn,and  Morgenberghorn,  and  has 
a  level  of  606  yds.  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  a  depth"  in  some  places  of  720  ft.;  and  its 
waters  abound  with  excellent  fish. 

THUNDER-BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  Canadian 
coast,  formed  by  Lake  Huron,  between  the  bay  of 
Kipnnaw  and  the  strait  of  Michilimakinak.  It  re- 
ceives a  river,  and  contains  several  Buiall  islands  of 
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the  same  name.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fre- 
quency of  thunder  in  the  locality. 

THUNDERIDGE,  a  pariah  in  Hertfordshire,  2 
ra.  N  bv  E  of  Ware.    Area  2,200  acres.    Pop.  572. 

THljNDERSLEY,  a  pariah  in  Essex,  2$  m.  8W 
of  Ravleigh,  including  the  hamlet  of  Thundersley. 
Area  2,499  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  526;  in  1851,  492. 

THUNGEN,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  5  m.  E8E  of  Carlstadt,  on 
the  Werrin.    Pop.  880.    It  has  two  castles. 

THUNGERSHE1M,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  iu  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  9  m.  NNW  of  Wurtz- 
burg,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Main.  Pop.  1,300.  The 
localitv  affords  good  wine. 

THUNOE,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  dio.  of 
Sieland  and  bail,  of  Ilolbek,  in  the  Cattegat,  3  m. 
from  the  NW  coast  of  the  island  of  Samsoe,  in  N 
lat.  55°  58',  E  long.  10°  17'.  It  i»  2  m.  in  length 
from  WNW  to  ESE,  and  1£  m.  in  breadth,  and  is 
to  a  great  extent  covered  with  furze.  It  forms  a 
small  parish. 

THUN-SAlNT-MARTIN,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  cant,  and  5  m.  NNE  of  Cam- 
bray,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Schelde.  Pop.  859.  It 
has  a  manufactory  of  beet-root  sugar. 

THUNSTETTIN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Berne  and  bail,  of  Aarwangcn.  Pop. 
1,774.    It  has  a  fine  castle. 

THUR,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  cant  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  district  of 
Haut-Tockcnburg,  near  Wildhausen.  12  ro.  S8W  of 
Appenzel;  runs  firet  NNW,  then  NE;  enters  the 
cant,  of  Thurgovia  ;  passes  Bischofszell,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Sitter  on  the  r. ;  turns  afterwards 
WN  W  ;  receives  the  Miirg  on  the  1. ;  waters  the  N 
part  of  the  cant,  of  Zurich  ;  and  after  a  course  of  72 
m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Rhine  on  the  1.  bank,  7  in. 
SSW  of  Schaffhausen.  It  is  navigable  only  a  short 
distance. 

TIIUR,  or  Tin,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which  has  its 
source  at  the  NE  extremity  of  the  comitat  of  Kzath- 
mar,  5  m.  WofVisk;  runs  first  S,  then  WNW; 
waters  the  8  part  of  the  comitat  of  Ugocz;  re-enters 
that  of  Szathmar;  traverses  extensive  marshes; 
and  after  a  sinuous  course  of  about  84  m.,  joins  the 
Theiss  on  the  1.  bank,  a  little  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Szamos. 

THURC ASTON,  a  parish  and  village  in  Leicester- 
shire, 3$  m.  8  by  W  of  Mount-Sorrcll,  comprising 
the  chapelry  of  Anstey  and  the  township  of  Crop- 
ston.  Area  of  p.  2.960  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,241 ; 
in  1851,  1,102.  The  inhabitant*  are  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  in  framework-knitting. 

THURDA.    See  Thobesbuko. 

THU  RE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  den.  of  the 
Haut-Rhin,  which  descends  from  the  Grand- Ventron 
in  the  Vosgc*,  on  the  confines  of  the  dep.  of  that 
name  ;  runs  first  SE  through  the  fine  valley  and 
town  of  St.  Amarin,  Thnn  and  Ccrnay ;  directs  its 
course  afterwards  NE,  then  N  ;  bathes  the  cantons 
of  Ensishcim,  Soultz,  Rouffach,  Wintzcnbeim,  and 
Colmar;  and  2  m.  S  of  the  latter  town,  joins  the 
Lauch  on  the  r.  bank,  and  after  a  total  course  of 
about  45  m. — Also  a  commune  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Vienne,  cant,  and  5  ro.  WNW  of  Chatelleruult,  at 
the  foot  of  hills.    Pop.  1 ,63 1 . 

THUREN,  a  village  of  I'russia,  in  the  prov.  of 
W.  Prussia,  regency  and  circle  and  3  tri.  SW  of 
Gumbinnen.    Pop.  100.    It  has  a  mineral  spring. 

THU  RET,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
thf  Pny-dc-Dotnc,  cant,  and  5  m.  SE  of  Aigucperse. 
Pop.  1.884. 

THURGARTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4^  m.  SW 
bv  8  of  Cromer.  Area  961  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
247;  in  1851,  272.— Also  a  parish  in  Notts,  9 J  in. 


NE  of  Nottingham,  and  2  m.  W  of  the  Trent.  Area 
2,770  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  329;  in  1851,  885. 

THURGAU,  orTHTBOovm,  a  canton  in  the  NE 
of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Rhine, 
which  separates  it  from  Baden  and  Schaffhausen ; 
on  the  E  by  the  lake  of  Conatanz,  separating  it 
from  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden ;  on  the  S 
by  the  cant,  of  St.  Gall ;  and  on  the  W  by  Zurich 
and  Schaffhausen.  its  area  is  270  sq.  m.  ;*  its  pop. 
in  1850,  88,908,  of  whom  one -fourth  only  are 
Catholics.  The  surface  is  comparatively  level,  the 
hills,  where  they  occur,  not  exceeding  a  height  of 
1,400  ft  above  the  lake  of  Constanz.  They  run  NE 
and  divide  the  cant,  into  three  valleys,  of  which  the 
central  and  largest  ia  traversed  by  the  Thur.  The 
productions  of  this  cant  are  wheat,  barley,  oata, 
rye.  flax,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  vines ;  the  pasture* 
are  extensive ;  and  there  are  numerous  and  large 
orchards.  Cotton  and  silk  goods  are  manufactured 
here ;  but  the  staple  article  is  linen.  The  cant  is 
divided  into  eight  bailiwics,  and  is  governed  by  two 
landrammnn*  chosen  annually,  and  a  council  of  100 
members  chosen  by  all  citizens  above  25  years  of  age. 

THURGOLAND,  a  township  in  Sdkstone  p., 
Yorkshire,  6  m.  SW  of  Barneslcv.  Area  2,080 
acres     Pop.  in  1831,  1,147;  in  1851,  1,548. 

THURINGERWALD,  a  hilly  and  woody  tract 
of  country  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  extending 
from  the  sources  of  the  Werra,  NW  to  near  Eisenach. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hercynian  forest,  and  ha* 
a  length  of  about  70  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  9 
to  16  m.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  but  is  rich  in  metals, 
particularly  iron  and  cobalt  Its  highest  peaks 
vary  in  height  from  2,000  to  3,200  ft  It  is  covered 
with  wood  in  almost  every  direction,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  only  two  great  roads.  It  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  streams  which  flow  into"  the  adjacent 
plain,  and  eventually  into  the  Main,  the  Wcser,  and 
the  Elbe. 

THURINGIA,  the  name  formerly  borne  by  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  in  the  central  part  of  Ger- 
many, having  Franconia  on  the  W,and  the  country 
of  Meissen  on  the  E.  It  long  gave  the  title  of  land- 
grave to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  though,  from  it*  ex- 
tent, it  was  subdivided  among  a  number  of  petty 
princes.  The  name  occurs  in  history  so  early  a* 
the  6th  cent,  and  became  gradually  disused  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  territory  with  other  states. 
Its  capital  waa  Erfurt. 

THU RLASTON,  a  hamlet  in  Dunchurch  p.,  War- 
wickshire, 1  m.  W  of  Dunchurch.  Pop.  in  1831, 
281 ;  in  1851,  287.— Alsoa  parish  in  Leicestershire, 
6  ni.  NE  by  E  of  Hinckley,  including  the  liberty  of 
Ncwparks,  with  the  hamlet  of  Nomianton-Turvillc. 
Area  2,980  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  797. 

THURLBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  8  m.  SW 
of  Lincoln,  on  the  river  Witham.  Area  1,802  acres, 
rop.  in  1831,  145;  in  1851.  156. 

THURLBY- WITH -NORTHOPE,  a  parish  in 
Lincolnshire,  5J  m.  N  N  W  of  Market- Deeping.  Area 
5,070  acre*.    Pop.  in  1831,  632  ;  in  1851,  799. 

THURLEBERE,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  3}  m. 
8E  of  Taun ton .    Area  949  acres.    Pop.  in  1 85 1 , 2 1 2 . 

THURLEIGH.  or  Tuuklev,  a  parish  in  Bedford- 
shire, 6  m.  N  of  Bedford.  Area  3,480  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  538;  in  1851,498. 

THURLES,  a  parish,  containing  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  iu  co.  Tipperary.  Area  of  p.  8,268  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  10,459;  in  1841,  10,284.  The  sur- 
face is  watered  southward  through  the  centre  by 
the  river  Suir,  and  consists  wholly  of  a  section  of 
the  rich  valley  of  that  river. — The  towu  stands  on 
the  Suir,  at  the  intersection  of  the  road  from  Clon- 
mcl  to  Roscrea,  3  m.  NE  by  N  of  Holycros*.  Tho 
ruins  of  several  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  build- 
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rags  are  object*  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  monu- 
ment* of  the  town's  antiquity  and  comparative  early 
importance.  Among  the  modern  public  edifices  are 
4  neat  church,  an  infantry  barrack,  a  bridge,  a 
bridewell,  a  court-bouse,  a  market-house,  a  fever- 
hotpital,  and  a  poor-law  union  workhouse.  Rut 
Thurlcs  derives  its  distinguishing  character,  both 
architectural  and  social,  from  its  being  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  archb.  of  Cashel,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Galway,  the  most  decidedly  Roman 
Catholic  town  in  Ireland.  The  archbishop's  resi- 
dence is  a  beautiful  and  commodious  dwelling.  The 
cathedral  \*  a  simple  structure,  large  enough  to 
accommodate  from  7,000  to  8,000  persons,  with  a 
munificent  altar.  At  either  Hide  of  the  cathedral 
sand*  a  convent,  one  of  Ursuline,  and  the  other  of 
Presentation  nuns.  T.  is  the  market  for  the  sale  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  an  extensive  circumja- 
cent district  of  country  ;  and  tho  depot  for  the  sup- 
ply of  that  district  with  all  the  innumerable  goods 
of  a  funeral  retail  trade.    Pop.  in  1841,  7,523. 

THURLESTONE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  4$  m.  W 
br  S  of  Kingsbridge.    Area  1.898  acres.    Pop.  400. 

THURLOW  (Great),  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  6$  in. 
XW  hv  W  of  Clare.    Area  2,023  acres.    Pop.  431. 

THURLOW  (Little),  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  7  m. 
XW  br  \V  of  Clare.    Area  1.470  acres.    Pop.  449. 

THURLOW'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  N.  Pa- 
cific, near  the  coast  of  N.  America,  in  N  lat.  50°  24'. 
It  U  about  24  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W. 

THCRLOXTON,  a  pariah  in  Somersetshire,  5 
m.  8SW  of  Bridgewater.  Area  551  acres.  Pop.  iu 
1831.  22  9;  in  1851.  192. 

THURLSTON,  a  township  and  village  in  Peni- 
tt<>ne  p..  Yorkshire,  9$  m.  W  by  S  of  Barncslev. 
Are*  7.740  acre*.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,699;  in  1851. 2,01*8. 

THURLTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  10  m.  SSW  of 
0t>at  Yarmouth.    Area  1,170  acres.    Pop.  445. 

THURM,  a  village  of  Saxony,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Mnlda,  5  m.  NNE  of  Zwickau.    Pop.  1,100. 

THURM  ASTON  (Noam  and  Soith),  a  chnpelry 
and  village,  partly  in  the  p.  of  Barkby  and  partly  in 
that  of  Relgrave.  Leicestershire,  3£  m.  NNE  of 
Leicester,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Soar,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Midland  Counties  railway.  Area  of  South 
T.  1.220  acres.    Pop.  of  both  in  1851,  1,251. 

THURNAU,  a  town  of  Bavarian  Franconia.  6  m. 
*W  of  Culmhach,  the  chief  place  of  the  lordship  of 
Oicch,  of  84  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,425.  The  town  has  a 
Ircenm.  a  castle,  and  two  churches. 

THURNBY.    Sec  Thobxby. 

THURNBY,  a  parish  of  Leicestershire,  4  m.  E 
W  S  of  Leicester    Area  2,740  acres.    Pop.  374. 

THURNE,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  3*  m.  N  by  E  of 
Acle.   Area  660  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  330. 

THURNEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
and  12  m.  SE  of  Berne.    Pop.  in  1850,  284. 

THURNHAM,  a  township  of  Lancashire,  in  the 
P-  and  5  m.  SSW  of  Lancaster.  Area  1,470  acres. 
Pep.  in  1831.  526 ;  in  1851,  748. 

THURNINO,  a  parish  of  Huntingdon  and  North- 
ampton shires.  7J  m.  SW  by  W  of  Stilton.  Area 
1.000  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  211.— Also  a  parish  of 
Norfolk,  4  J  m.  N  by  W  of  Rccpham.    Area  1,584 
Pop.  in  1851,212. 

THURNSCOE,  a  parish  of  the  W.  R.  of  York- 
•hire.  8  m.  E  of  Barneslev.  Area  1,665  acres.  Pop. 
m  1831,  223  ;  in  1851,  298. 

THUROTZ,  or  TiruRocz-VAn-MEOYE,  a  palatinate 
>n  the  SW  of  Hungary,  lying  between  those  of 
Trentsin,  on  the  N  W,  and  Sohl  on  the  SE.  It  has  a 
territorial  extent  of  450  sq.  m.,  with  45,000  inhabit- 
ants, chiefly  Slowaks.  It  is  very  hillv,  being  tra- 
>en*d  by  ridges  of  the  Carpathians.  The  principal 
?<ain  raised  is  buckwheat.    Much  of  the  surface  is 


covered  with  forests.  The  Waag  crosses  the  N 
part,  and  is  joined  by  the  Thurocz  from  the  S. 
The  chief  town  is  SEcnt-Martony. 

THURROCK  (Orav's),  a  town  and  parish  of  Es- 
sex, situated  on  a  small  creek  of  the  Thames,  which 
is  here  navigable  for  hoys  and  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden,  4  m.  NW  of  Gravcseiul.  The  p.  has  an 
area  of  1.634  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,248;  in  1851, 
1,713.    The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street. 

THURROCK  (Little),  a  parish  of  Essex,  1  m.  E 
by  8  of  Gray's  Thurrock.  Area  1,495  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  302;  in  1851,  308. 

THURROCK  (West),  a  parish  of  Essex,  1  m.  W 
of  Grav's  Thurrock.    Area  3,607  acres.    Pop.  754. 

THCRSBY,  or  Thok'm  Tows,  a  parish  and  vil- 
lage of  Cumberland,  6£  m.  SW  of  Carlisle.  Area 
2,984  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,564  ;  in  1851,  591.  The 
p.  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  god  Thor.  At 
Woodrigs,  a  J  m.  NW  of  the  church,  stood  a  build- 
ing supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to 
that  god,  the  foundation  of  which  was  dug  up  about 
80  vears  since. 

THURSCHOSS,  a  township  of  Fewston  p.,  York- 
shire, 14  m.  W  by  N  of  Knaresborough.  Area 
6.340  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  601  ;  in  la^l,  339,  a  de- 
crease attributed  to  the  stoppage  of  factories. 

THURSFORD,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  3j  m.  SE  by 
E  of  Little  Walsingham.  Area  1,350  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  392  ;  in  1851,  346. 

THURSLEY,  a  parish  of  Surrey,  5*  m.  SW  by 
W  of  Godalming.    Area  4,348  acres.    Pop.  756. 

THURSO,  a  river  of  Caithness-shire,  which  rises 
among  the  mountains  in  the  SW  corner  of  Halkirk, 
near  the  boundary  with  Sutherlandshire,  and  flows 
124  m.  NE,  and  14  m.  N  to  the  head  of  its  cogno- 
minal  bay,  at  the  town  of  Thurso.  Its  tributaries 
are  neither  numerous  nor  large ;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  300  ft.  Its  hanks  are  almost  every- 
where destitute  of  wood. — Also  a  parish  on  the  N 
coast  of  Caithness-shire,  having  an  area  of  about  35 
sq.  m.  The  surface  gently  rises  from  the  shore, 
and  is  throughout  a  slightly  inclined  plane.  The 
headland  of  Brimsness  flanks  the  cstuarv  of  the 
Fonts ;  and  the  magnificent  promontory  of  Holborn- 
hcad  runs  out  on  the  W  side  of  Thurso-bay,  forming 
a  twin  object  to  Dunnet-bead,  7  m.  to  the  NE. 
The  soil  is  principally  clay  and  loam  lying  on  rock. 
The  arable  and  the  untitled  lands  bear  the  propor- 
tion to  each  other  of  6  to  5.    Pop.  in  1851,  5,096. 

THURSO,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  Thurso-water, 
in  the  above  parish,  20  m.  W  by  S  of  John-o'- 
Groat's-house,  and  20}  m.  NW  01  Wick.  It  con- 
sists of  an  old  and  a  new  town  ;  the  latter  occupy- 
ing a  pleasant  and  elevated  situation  on  the  SW  ; 
and,  if  completed  on  the  plan  on  which  it  was  origi- 
nally designed,  would  be  a  very  handsome  place. 
The  pop.  in  1851  was  2,908.  Linen,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, and  herring-net  manufactures  employ  about 
230  persons;  and  the  manufacture  of  straw- plait 
employs  about  60  females.  The  fisheries  in  the  bay 
are  extensive  ;  and,  along  with  the  dressing  of  fla^s 
in  the  neighbouring  quarries,  afford  the  chief  em- 
ployment.— The  harbour,  when  a  bar  at  its  entrance 
has  been  crossed,  is  abundantly  safe. — The  bay  of  ; 
Thurso  lies  exactly  at  the  W  entrance  of  the  Pent- 
land  firth,  and  is  in  the  direct  course  of  the  North 
Sea  trade  with  our  American  possessions.  It  is  a  i 
capacious  and  secure  roadstead  in  all  weathers,  and  ; 
naturally  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a  complete 
and  convenient  harbour. 

THURSTANTON,  a  parish  of  Cheshire,  5  m.  NW 
by  N  of  Great  Ncston.    Area  2,762  acres.    Pop.  in  j 
1831.  92;  in  1851,  98. 

THURSTON,  a  parish  of  Suffolk.  5J  m.  E  by  N 
of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  Area  2,200  acres.  Pop.  759.  } 
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THURSTONLAND,  a  township  and  village  of 
Yorkshire,  5  m.  8  by  E  of  Iluddersficld.  Pop.  in 
1851,  1.320. 

THUR8TON-MERE,  a  river  of  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire,  which  runs  into  the  Fosse  near  Crake- 
ford. 

THURTON,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  8}  m.  SE  of 
Norwich.   Area  771  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  242. 

THU  R\V ASTON,  a  township  of  Derbyshire,  7J 
m.  WNW  of  Derby. 

THURY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cote- 
d'-Or,  15  in.  W  of  Beaune.  Pop.  of  com.  1,800.— 
Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Yonne,  5  m.  SE  of 
Saint-Sauveur. 

THURY-HARCOURT.   8ec  Harcoitrt. 

THCSIS,  or  Tossaxa,  a  town  of  the  Swiss  cant 
of  the  Orisons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Domleschg,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Album  and  the  Ilinter  Rhine, 
10  m.  SSW  of  Coire.  Pop.  in  1850,  709.  It  has 
cattle  and  grain  markets,  and  is  the  centre  of  tran- 
sit trade  between  Italy  and  Germany. 

THUXTON,  or  Thurston,  a  parish  of  Norfolk, 
5 J  m.  SE  by  8  of  East  Dereham.  Area  1 ,102  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,83;  in  1851,  133. 

THWAITE,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  4J  m.  N  by  E  of 
Avh'shara.  Area  676  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  138. — 
Also  a  parish  in  the  same  co.,  12  m.  SE  by  8  of 
Norwich.  Area  500  acres.  Pop.  130. — Also  a  parish 
of  Suffolk,  4J  m.  SW  by  S  of  Eye.  Area  832  acres. 
Pop.  179. 

THWAITES,  a  township  of  Cumberland,  10  m. 
8E  of  Ravenglass.    Pop.  in  1851.  374. 

THWINO,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
8i  m.  WNW  of  Bridlit  tgton.  Area  4,040  acres. 
Ilop.  in  1831,  350;  in  1851,  444. 

TIAGER,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan.  n 
the  Carnatic,  in  N  lat.  11°  45'. 

TIAHUANACU,  or  Tiaoua*uco,  a  village  of 
Bolivia.  38  m.  WNW  of  La  Paz,  and  to  the  E  of 
Lake  Titicaca.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  remains  of 
edifices  supposed  to  have  been  the  palaces  of  the 
Peruvian  emperors,  which  still  excite  astonishment 
by  the  immensity  of  their  Btoncs. 

TIAMUCHU,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Moxos,  which  runs  from  SW  to  NE.  and  enters  the 
Marmore,  in  8  lat.  14°  13',  by  two  branches. 

TIANA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  9  m. 
NE  of  Barcelona,  near  the  coast.  Pop.  1.000.  About 
1  m.  to  the  W  of  this  v.  stood  the  beautiful  monas- 
tery of  Mon  tale  pre,  which  was  sacked  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  1835. 

TIASMIN,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  In  the 
rov.  of  Kherson,  27  m.  NNW  of  Elizabetgrad ; 
flows  ENE,  and  then  SSE,  and  joins  the  Don  on 
r.  bank  near  Erilov. 

TIBACUI.  *  settlement  of  Now  Granada,  30  m. 
W  of  Santa-Fc. 

TIBAGY,  a  river  of  Brar.il,  which  rise«  on  the  W 
flank  of  the  Serra-do-Espinhaco;  runs  NNW;  and 
joins  the  Paranapamena,  on  the  1.  bank  after  a 
course  of  330  m. 

TIBBERAGHNY.   8?e  Tifpekaohney. 

TIBBERMORE,  or  Tippermuir,  a  parish  in  the 
8E  division  of  Perthshire,  with  a  superficial  extent 
•  f  about  4.670  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,495. 

TIBBERTON,  a  parish  of  Gloucestershire,  3J  m. 
SEofNewcnt.  Area  1,400  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
807;  in  1851,  362. — Also  a  parish  of  Worcester- 
shire, 4  m.  ENE  of  Worcester.  Area  1,320  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  337;  in  1851,  329.— Also  a  parish  of 
Herefordshire,  10  m.  Wof  Hereford.  Area  1,111 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  118;  in  1851,  141.— Also  a 
hamlet  of  Salop,  4$  ra.  W  by  N  of  Newport. 

TIBni'S.  a  native  African  pcopleof  the  Berber  rs.ee,  inhaWting 
\      the  va*l  desert  tract  which  extends  along-  the  8  frontier  of  F»x 


xsn,  thence  eastward  toward*  Egypt,  and  along  the  N  of  Borrm 
They  are  email  In  nature,  have  quick  eve*,  thick  Hp*,  a  email 
tum«l-up  nose,  and  well-shaped  limb*.   Their  onmplrxkm  la  not 
perfectly  black,  and  their  hair  U  long  and  lea*  curled  than  that  at 
the  Negroes.    Sheep-skins  form  their  usual  drcaa,  but  the  more 
opulent  wear  large  blue  shirts,  wrapping  their  head*  so  closely 
in  dark  blue  cloth  ae  to  leave  nothing  vielble  but  the  eye*      ;  , 
Their  language  derives  a  pecnliar  sound  from  the  frequency  of     j  j 
the  consonatiU  /  and  t,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  It  la  . 
pronounced,  whence  both  ancients  and  modern*  have  compared      ! , 
It  to  the  whistling  of  birds.    The  Hack  Ttbtauv  wbo  Inhabit  a  1 
mountainous  district  situated  on  the  SE  of  Fezzan.  are  pecu- 
liarly rude  and  ferocious,  and  haras*  their  neighbours  widi  fro-  ] 
quent  hostilities.  Though  they  carry  on  a  trade  with  Fextan  for  1 
senna  and  camel*,  they  frequently  molest  the  caravan*  of  that  • 
country  In  their  Journey  to  Borno.   The  Tibbo*  of  Bllma,  in- 
habiting the  tract  between  Feazan  and  Borau.  are  a  milder  race,  . 
and  carrv  on  most  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countrir*. 

TIBENHAM,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  5  m.  W8W  of  ! 
St.  Mary  Stratton.    Area  3,286  acres.   Pop.  727. 

TIBER,  a  celebrated  river  of  Italy,  which  rise*  ! 
in  the  Apennines,  in  the  Tuscan  prov.  of  Florence ;  j 
flows  first  S,  and  then  SSE ;  receives  a  number  of  j 
smaller  streams;  passes  by  Rome,  and  falls  into  the  j 
Mediterranean,  about  15  m.  below  that  city,  by  j 
two  branches,  the  Fiumicino  and  the  Fiumare. 
The  length  of  its  course  is  about  250  m.,  but  it  is 
navigable  only  for  small  vessels,  and  little  more  ! 
than  90  in.  It  has  considerable  depth  and  rapidity  | 
of  current.    See  article  Rome. 

TIBERIA8.    See  Tab  a  mail 

TIBERON,  or  Ttbitron,  a  village  on  the  SW  ] 
coast  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  on  a  bay  formed  by  t 
a  cape  of  the  same  name  on  the  NW,  and  bv  Point- 
Burgau  on  the  SE.   The  cape  is  in  N  lat.  18°'  20'  30". 

TIBESTY,  a  district  in  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  to 
the  SE  of  Fezzan,  belonging  to  the  Rock  Tibbue. 
It  is  represented  as  a  mountainous  country,  which, 
though  suffering  from  the  want  of  rain,  abounds  in 
springs  and  excellent  pasturage.  Senna  of  superior 
quality  is  raised  here  for  the  market  of  Fezzan, 
and  the  camels  are  highly  esteemed.  The  huts  of 
the  natives  arc  of  a  circular  form,  and  composed  of 
stakes  covered  with  brush-wood. 

TIBET,  or  Thibet,  a  region  of  Central  Asia,  ly-  j 
ing  between  the  parallels  of  27"  and  37*  N,  and  the  I 
meridians  of  72°  and  lO-V  E,  or  from  the  E  fron- 
tiers of  Badakshan  on  the  NW  to  the  W  frontier*  of 
the  Chinese  prov.  of  Sech-wcn  on  the  SE.  The  name, 
however,  is  generally  confined  by  geographers  to 
that  portion  of  this  region  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Indus  and  Sntledgc  to  the  W  frontier  of  8cch-  ! 
wen.    This  tract  has  the  Gobi  or  Great  desert 
on  the  N,  separating  it  from  the  eastern  part  ' 
of  Chinese  Turkestan  ;  the  territory  of  the  Eluths  : 
of  Kokonor  on  the  NE ;  the  Sifan"  or  Tufan,  and 
the  Chinese  prov.  of  Sech-wcn  on  the  E ;  the  orov. 
of  Yun-nan  on  the  SE;  the  Burman  dominions, 
the  valley  of  Assam,  Butan,  Nepal,  and  British 
India  on  the  8 ;  and  Little  Tibet  on  the  W.  These 
are  its  boundaries  generally  speaking,  but  ita 
particular  limits  we  cannot  accurately  determine 
for  want  of  materials.     Until  within  these  few 
years,  we  had  almost  nothing  but  Chinese  informa-  j 
tion,  communicated  through  the  channel  of  the  Je-  i 
suits  to  guide  us  on  the  subject  of  the  geography  of  J 
this  region,  in  addition  to  a  few  gleanings  from 
Marco  Polo,  and  such  Romish  missionaries  as  have 
visited  it  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  natives 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  as  Fathers  Anrlra^a, 
De8iderl,  Horacc-de-la-Pcuna,  and  the  monk  Cas- 
siano.    Horace  spent  18  years  in  Lassa,  and  might  i 
consequently  be  supposed  qualified  to  give  us  a  tol-  j 
crnble  account  of  Tibet;  his  account  of  the  mission 
to  T.  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1742.    A  long  and  j 
curious  account  of  T.,  in  900  4to  pages  by  Father  I 
Giorgi,  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1762,  under  the  title  | 
AlpJtabetum  Tibetianwn;  but  Cassiano  is  the  real  J 
anthor  of  this  book.   All  these  productions,  how- 
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tret,  throw  little  light  upon  the  geography  of  T., 
tbe  attention  of  its  missionaries  being  naturally 
much  more  engrossed  with  the  religion  than  the 
peography  of  the  country.  Not  above  19  or  20 
pages  are  devoted  in  Giorgi's  large  work,  to  the  lat- 
ter subject,  but  an  itinerary  from  Katmandu  to 
Luu  is  given  by  him,  which  slightly  illustrates 
•v-  c  v  .ijihv  of  Um  tnteVToning  *y>  »»•<•.   Wt  \h\m-. 

in  addition  to  these,  an  account  of  two  embassies 
from  the  British  East  India  Company  to  the  Grand 
L»ma  in  1774  and  1783,  the  former  bv  Mr.  George 
B  •  -It  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions ; 
tile  Latter  by  Captain  Turner,  was  published  in  4to, 
1^00.  But  these  concern  only  that  part  of  T.  which 
lies  between  Butan  and  I^assa.  We  have  preserved 
in  Kircher  a  short  itinerary  of  Fathers  Grceber  and 
D'Orrille  from  Sining  to  Lassa  and  from  thence  to 
Katmandu  in  Nepal;  but  it  is  so  meagre  that  little 
satisfaction  is  got  from  the  perusal.  A  Chinese  ac- 
count of  T.  was  published  at  8t.  Petersburg!!  in 
1*23,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  by  Father  Hyacinth,  long  re- 
sident with  the  Russian  mission  at  Pekin.  The 
first  of  these  vols,  contains  the  geography  of  T. ; 
tii-  y.-rm  <i  it*  histoty  and  OOnqtMStt,  religion.  in.'ui- 
&ers,  and  customs.  In  this  publication  is  inserted 
a  chart  of  the  road  from  Tschendu,  or  Chingtu  in 
Sech-wen  to  H'lassa  or  Lassa.  The  orthography  of 
the  names  of  places,  as  given  in  this  work,  is  so 
different  from  what  has  been  usually  employed  in 
Dn  Haldc's  maps  and  other  works  as  to  render  it  a 
very  difficult  business  to  identify  them.  These,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lama's  map  of  T.  were  all  our 
materials  for  a  description  of  the  country  until 
within  these  twenty  years.  Klaproth  has  observed 
that  the  maps  of  the"  Chinese  empire,  made  by  the 
missionaries  under  Kanghi,  were  very  imperfect  ex- 
tract* of  the  Chinese  and  Manshu  originals,  and 
that  the  proper  names  had  been  translated  by  a 
person  but  little  versed  in  the  Chinese  language ; 
and  these  materials  were  put  into  D'Anville's  hands 
in  order  that  he  might  reduce  and  superintend  their 
publication.  The  maps  made  by  order  of  Kienlung, 
he  remarks,  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  mis- 
sionaries under  Kanghi,  so  far  as  respects  T.  both 
in  the  longitudes  and  the  latitudes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  exit  of  the  Sanpu  from  Tibet.  He  remarks  far- 
ther that  the  greater  tbe  distance  from  the  meridian 
of  Pekin,  the  more  erroneous  are  the  longitudes  in 
the  Jesuits'  maps  of  T.  Of  late  years  considerable 
information  has  been  obtained  respecting  that  por- 
tion of  T.  which  borders  on  the  NK  confines  of 
British  India;  and  the  French  missionaries  Hue 
and  Gabet  have  made  us  somewhat  acquainted  with 
T. 

nd  rurttien*.)  Anion*  the  native*.  Hhodt  anil  Mtodt- 
wt  or  Bojyul.  t  t.  •  the  kingdom  of  Bhodl  or  Boodh.'  are  the  most 
ordinary  denominations  of  that  portion  of  thl*  region  with  which 
I  _-cpt*n»  are  moat  familiar;  and  the  moat  usual  designation  of 
t> !••-[..'  i*  f'Jv.-ti+u.  The  nam*  ThebttK  T>.i>~t,  or  MtkMi 
known  to  the  Arabian*  and  Persians  a*  early  a*  the-  10th  cent,  is 
act  aaed  by  tbe  native*  tbcmselve*.  According  to  fattier  Giorgi, 
Ttt«t  [pronounced  7W«6rfln  Bengal]  is  a  corruption  of  the  Tibetlan 
srpelUtion  Trnbut,  or  '  kingdom  of  Boodh.'  According  to  Hya- 
rmth  ind  Klapn-th.  the  Tibettan*  add  the  word  ha,  signifying 
'  man,'  to  the  word  sAot,  and  call  themselves  and  their  country 
and  fU><  that  The  Mongol*  use  the  term  tu  In  place  of 
a*,  and  call  Bhotba.  7Vwf,  of  which  Europeans  have  made  Ti- 
bet. Affording  to  this  etymon,  the  name  TU*t  I*  origln*lly  Mon- 
golian, and  passed  from  the  Mongols  to  the  Persians  and  Arabs, 
»»i  mere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marco  Polo  got  the  name  from 
t.  •  M  r./r,|»  wh.  n  residing  at  the  court  of  K tibial  Khan  It  la 
•  *>ca  r,i  P  v  <  r  /W-AwsfAra,  I  t  •  the  region  of  snow.'  The 
Ininese  sometimes  call  it  Si/an,  or  '  Western  Fan,'  though 
ll.it  name  i*  now  restricted  to  the  region  between  the  Tibe- 
Oaa  prov.  of  Amdoa  and  Sech-wen.  They  also  occasionally 
denominate  Tibet  by  the  name  of  Chlaua,  and  at  other  time* 
by  Slum,  or  .Si-jAotn.  i  t.  '  the  weatern  part  of  Shan,'  The 
name  Slum-  or  a*  Klaproth  write*  U  Dtang—ia  also  given  to 
th*  rity  of  LA.ua.  Ttatyvl  ia  a  Mongolian  word,  by  which  I* 
4e»g»ed  all  the  region  which  louche*  the  weatern  frontier  of 
China,  awl  which  is  Inhabited  by  TtbeUans;  but  the  Tangut, 


conquered  by  Jenghis-Khan,  wss  distinct  from  T,  and  teem* 
to  have  comprehended  the  Slfatin  or  Tufln,  the  region  of  Ko> 
konor  to  the  W  of  Shen-si.  the  district  of  Ksnsu.  part  of  Shen- 
■i  and  the  territory  of  the  Ortu- Mongol*.  Tangnt  U  known  in 
the  Chinese  annals  under  the  names  of  the  kingdom  of  Si  atp 
and  //.v  i.  and  Si-Hyn,  or  '  Hya  of  the  west.'  Oui  Dta*g,  or  Slim, 
an  ancient  name  of  T  ,  1*  compounded  of  the  two  words,  oui  and 
diang  The  Chinese  tranacril>e  thl*  name  by  Ou  uu  thiang; 
and  the  Mongol*  render  it  by  BaroHn-dJao.  i  t.  'the  right  side,' 
or  '  the  West.' 

The  geographical  division*  of  T  are  involved  In  obscurity,  and 
the  terms  High,  Middle,  and  Lower  Tibet,  are  very  vague.  Marco 
Polo  found  it  divided  into  eight  kingdoms  or  province*  Father 
Giorgi  give*  it  twelve  provinces:  viz.  Latak.  now  known  to  be  a 
distinct  sovereignty  from  T. ;  Nagari.  which  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  NVV  part  of  T. ;  Hor,  with  the  lake  of  Terkiri;  Kiang, 
Danm,  and  the  principality  of  Kahang.  in  the  N;  Amdoa  on  tha 
E:  Bred  long  or  Bramaaciong  on  the  S;  together  with  Takbo 
and  Congbo,  and  In  th*  centre  the  province*  of  On  and  Chang, 
the  Oul  and  Dzang  of  Klaproth.  Of  these.  Bramaaciong  seems 
to  be  to  the  N  of  Assam,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Brahmapu- 
tra, On  Inspection  of  the  Lama's  map.  we  find  the  tract  watered 
by  the  Sanpu,  E  and  SE  of  Laasa,  to  be  divided  Into  poyi  or 
pooit,—  a  term  signifying  a  province,  region,  or  district.  Thus 
the  tract  to  Uie  S  and  SW  of  the  Sanpo,  betwixt  It  and  the  Om- 
en u,  Is  called  Tak-pov  or  Tak-pooi,  i  t.  '  the  prov.  of  Tak,'  which 
comprehends  a  considerable  number  of  Inferior  divisions,  and 
which  doe*  not  correspond  to  the  Butan  on  the  sid*  of  Bengal,  aa 
Malie  Bran  Imagined,  hut  Is  clearly  tha  Tac-po  of  GiorgL  On 
the  opposite,  or  NE  side  of  the  Sanpu  ia  a  prov.  called  Konk 
poo-i  in  Uie  same  map,  also  subdivided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts: this  Is  clearly  the  Congbo  of  Giorgi;  and  to  the  8E  of  thia 
la  the  prov  of  Ken-pu-l,  between  the  Sanpu  and  the  Nu-klang. 
Further  E  of  this.  Is  the  country  or  district  of  Dsanclo.  between 
the  I.at-san-kiang  and  the  Kin-sha-klang.  Amdoa  ia  considered 
by  Malic  Brun  to  correspond  to  the  Aniandam  of  Marco  Polo; 
but  this  1*  merely  putting  the  difficulty  a  little  out  of  sight ;  tor 
a  reader  will  ask.  where  Is  Aniandam  f  Malta  Brun  Indeed  tells 
ds  thai  Aniandam  Is  the  SE  part  of  Tibet,  and  the  same  with  the 
Amdoa  of  Father  Giorgi ;  Amdoa  consequently  is  the  8E  part  of 
T.  Unfortunately  for  this  conjecture,  both  Morsden  in  his  note*  on 
Marco  Polo,  and  after  him  Klaproth.  hare  shown  that  the  Anian- 
dam of  that  noted  traveller  make*  no  |>art  of  T ,  but  corresponds 
to  the  SW  part  of  the  province  of  Tan-nan  In  China,  of  which 
Yong-chang,  called  Cnchlan  by  Marco  Polo,  I*  this  capital.  The 
name  of  llii*  district,  beside*,  is  not  Aniandam.  or  Arcladam.  as 
Malte  Brun  has  written  it.  after  Muller's  edition  of  Marco  Polo; 
nor  ia  ll  Kardandam,  a*  Marsden  has  It ;  but  Zar-dandan.  a  Per- 
sian appellation,  signifying  'teeth  of  gold;'  because  In  that  dis- 
trict gold  Is  abundant.  Malte  Brun  has  also  identified  Caridl,  as 
he  writes  it,  with  Ardandam,  but  the  proper  reading  is  Car  ax  an, 
a  corruption  of  Karadjang,  or,  '  the  Black  country,'  the  NW  part 
of  Yun-nan,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  people,  called  Ou-man, 
or  '  Black  barbariana,'  by  Uie  Chinese.  Ttie  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict 1*  the  modem  Ta  li  fu.  the  Dai-leionof  the  Chinese,  and  the 
capital  of  an  independent  stale  till  destroyed  by  Uie  Mongols  in 
UM,  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  T.  Marco  Polo  says,  he 
took  five  days'  journey  on  horseback  W  from  Ta  li  fu  to  the 
prov.  of  Zanlandan.  The  Caraiam  of  Marco  Polo  was  certainly 
not  Aasam,  aa  Malte  Brun  imagined,  but  lay  to  the  W  and  N  of 
Karadjang,  and  waa  called  Karayan  by  the  Mohammedan 
writer*,  and  Thsuonman  by  the  Chinese,  who  call  the  people 
Caralns.  The  large  lake  of  Eul  hai,  or  Tall,  separate*  Karayan 
from  Karazan  or  Karadjang.  Klaproth  place*  Caraiam  to  the 
BE  of  Karasan,  and  makes  it  the  S  part  of  Yun-nan,  but  Caraiam 
extended  N  and  W  as  far  as  Calndhu  of  Marco  Polo,  on  the  Bruis, 
or  Kln-sha 'kiang— nor  the  Sanpo.  as  Klaproth  dreams,  or  his 
Irrawaddy.  —  hut  the  genuine  Kin-sha-kiang  of  Tibet,  and  the 
NW  part  of  Vnn- nan.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
from  these  confused  and  Imperfect  accounts  of  the  dlvltlons  of  T. 
proper  are  the  following:  1st,  Nagari,  Narl.  or  Diang,  towards 
the  chain  that  divides  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  Sutledge 
from  Upper  Titof,  and  which  contain*  the  sources  of  the  Yarn- 
Sanpu,  tlie  Kiang  ku.  and  other  large  rivers ;  'id.  Kam.  probably 
the  Kahang  of  Giorgi,  called  by  him  a  principality.  SW  of  Am- 
doa; 3d,  Karra-Taebet,  on  the  Varkia- Sanpu;  4lh,  Hor,  on  th* 
N ;  5th,  Kongbo,  on  the  1.  of  the  Sanpu ;  6th,  Tao-po,  on  the  r. 
of  that  river,  and  both  SE  of  La*ea ;  7th,  Bregiong,  to  the  W  of 
Kongbo;  ttth  and  9th,  Oui  or  Wei,  and  Chang  or  Tseng,  both 
comprehended,  according  to  Hyacinth,  In  the  province  of  Chlassa 
or  Las**,  and  called  Uchang;  10th,  Jlamdo;  11th,  Zanbs,  or 
Tishulumbu:  and  12th.  Amdoa,  on  the  border*  of  Sec li- wen.  Tbe 
district  of  Kiang  lie*  to  the  K  of  Wei 

Phytical  fealurM.}  On  an  inspection  of  the  Lama's 
map,  T.  presents  a  confused  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains, valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers,  resembling  a  piece 
of  net-work,  of  which  to  attempt  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion would  be  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded ; 
and  as  no  triangulation  of  this  vast  region  waa  ever 
made,  we  cannot  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
lative positions,  or  the  directions  of  the  interior 
chains.  The  declination  of  Eastern  T.,  ss  indi- 
cated by  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  sceas  to  be  chiefly 
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to  the  8E.  From  China  to  the  E  and  N  fron- 
tiers T.  is  a  very  sensible  ascent  tlio  wholo  way. 
The  mountains,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  re- 
presented as  being  higher  above  the  horizon  on  the 
sido  towards  China  tnan  on  that  towards  T. ;  but 
when  once  they  are  passed,  the  climate  becomes 
more  mild,  and  the  country  loss  wild  and  savage, 
than  it  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  provs.  of 
Sech-won  and  Ynn-nan.  According  to  the  account 
of  a  Chinese  officer,  who  served  in  the  war  of  17i*2 
against  Nepal,  the  array  took  72  days  to  march  from 
the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  vicinity  of  Lassa,  12 
days  more  to  Upper  Tibet,  and  15  days  more  to  the 
W*  range  which  separatee  T.  from  Nepal.  The 
passes,  in  his  account,  are  spoken  of  with  horror, 
some  of  them  requiring  a  whole  day  to  cross,  and 
being  totally  impervious  to  cavalry.  On  the  side  of 
Hmdostan  the  descent  is  much  more  rapid  than  on 
that  of  China,  as  being  much  shorter.  When  once 
the  pass  of  Phari  is  passed,  the  contrast  between 
Butan  and  T.  is  striking :  the  latter  region  appears 
to  the  eye  as  one  of  the  least  favoured  countries 
under  heaven,  and  seems  in  a  great  measure  inca- 
pable of  cultivation,  exhibiting  only  low  rocky  hills, 
withont  any  visible  vegetation,  or  extensive  arid 
plains  of  the  most  stern  and  stubborn  aspj-'Ct,  pro- 
mising fully  as  little  as  they  produce.  The  very 
gradual  descent  of  70  m.,  from  this  pass  to  the  Sanpo, 
was  all  that  Turner  saw  of  Tibet.  The  following 
description  is  given  of  the  oriental  plateau,  or  table- 
land, of  T.,  by  an  eminent  physical  geographer. 
"  The  table  land  of  T.  is  only  4,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  towards  the  N,  but  it  rises  in  Little  T.  to  be- 
tween 1 1,000  and  12,000  ft.  According  to  Moorcroft 
the  sacred  lake  Manasamwar,  in  Great  T.,  and  the 
surrounding  country  is  17,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  which 
is  1,270  ft.  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  In  this  ele- 
vated region  the  sheltered  valleys  and  the  borders  of 
the  streams  alone  are  available  for  agriculture ;  and 
as  the  summer  sun  is  powerful,  wheat  and  barley 
grow  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Southern  Europe 
ripen.  There  are  no  trees  in  this  country,  and  the 
ground  in  cultivation  bears  a  small  proportion  to 
the  grassy  steppes  which  extend  in  endless  mono- 
tony grazed  by  thousands  of  the  short  wool  goats, 
sheep,  and  cattle." 

Mountains.]  The  mountain  ranges  in  the  S\V 
and  S  of  T.,  towards  Hindostan,  arc  the  only  ranges 
which  have  been  geographically  described  "to  us  by 
such  of  our  travellers  and  surveyors  as  have  reached 
them. — as  Bogle,  Turner,  Webb,  Colebrooke,  Craw- 
ford, Hooker,  Thomson,  Strachcy,  and  others ;  and 
the  elevations  of  some  of  the  passes  and  peaks  to- 
wards India  have  been  ascertained.  The  moun- 
tains, on  the  side  of  Kumaon,  Nepal,  and  Butan, 
correspond  to  the  Emoditi  of  the  ancients,  or  the 
Sanscrit  Himadri.  There  are,  properly  speaking, 
three  district  ranges,  the  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern  Emodus ;  the  first  of  which,  invisible  from 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  which  bounds  the  val- 
ley of  the  Sanpo  to  the  8,  is  not  perforated  by 
rivers.  The  central  range  is  that  immediately  to 
the  N  of  Nepal,  and  is  perforated  by  several  rivers, 
as  the  Gogra,  the  Gandak,  the  Aran,  and  the  Tista — 
all  branches  of  the  Ganges ;  but  amidst  such  tre- 
mendous precipices,  and  by  such  narrow  gaps,  as  to 
render  their  openings  generally  totally  impracti- 
cable. It  was  through  the  pass  of  the  Aran,  by 
Lungercote,  that  the  Nepalcso  army  retreated  from 
Tishulumbu ;  but  another  division,  which  took  the 
pass  of  Kuti,  to  the  W,  lost  2,000  men  amidst  the 
snow.  The  pass  of  Langur,  or  Lungercote,  is  re- 
presented by  the  Jesuit  fathers  as  the  most  tremen- 
dous and  precipitous  they  had  encountered  all  the 
wav  from  Sining  in  Shen-si.    This  central  range  is 


upwards  of  40  m.  in  horizontal  depth,  and  at  the 
source  of  the  Tista  it  is  denominated  Khaaa  Kar- 
pola,  or  '  the  Mountain  white  with  snow.'  The 
southern  range  is  that  called  bv  Kirkpatrick  the  Ku- 
char  Alps,  immediately  N  of  Katmandu ;  and  there 
its  summits  are  not,  as  he  imagined,  covered  only 
with  patches  of  snow,  but  with  perennial  snow  to  a 
great  extent.    The  distance  from  Katmandu  fo 
Ijissa  is  536  British,  or  462  geog.  m.,  by  the  road, 
according  to  Father  Giorgi,  but  not  above  300  goog. 
m.  in  direct  distance,  supposing  Lossa  to  be  in  2'J°  35' 
N  lat,  as  in  the  llama's  map;  so  that  more  tlinn 
one-half  the  space  traversed  is  occupied  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  mountain-road.    According  to  Giorgi, 
Mount  Ijingur  is  50  m.  beyond  Mount  Rimola.  in 
the  southern  Himalaya,  and  abounds  in  suffocating 
exhalations,  which  increase  as  it  is  ascended  bv  the 
pass;  but  25  m.  beyond  it  lies  the  beautiful  alpine 
valley  of  Tingri,— an  earthly  paradise  in  every  re- 
spect but  the  sharpness  of  the  air.    At  the  S  foot  of 
Mount  Langur  lies  the  fortress  and  town  of  Tankya, 
the  first  place  recognised  in  the  Lama's  map;  and 
90  m.  beyond  this  is  Zuenga  on  the  Bontsu.  Krotn 
hence  two  roads  lead  to  Lassa, — the  most  northern 
bv  Sgigatche  and  Ringbu,  —  and  the  other  bv 
Kiangtsi.    Kiangtsi  is  a  fine  city  and  fortress,  with 
a  convent  so  very  extensive  and  magnificent  as  to 
seem  another  city  of  itself.    About  50  m.  beyond 
this,  to  the  NE,  and  within  three  davs'  journey  of 
Lassa,  is  the  famous  lake  of  Palti  or  Jangso,  said  to 
be  so  Urge  bv  the  natives  as  to  be  18  days'  journey 
in  circumf. ;  but  in  the  Lama's  map  its  ciicumf.  is 
only  150  m.    The  road  from  Kiangsi  to  Lassa  lit-* 
along  the  N  side  of  this  lake,  a  day  and  a  half's 
journey.    Between  this  lake  and  the  Sanpo  is  a  very 
lofty  range  called  Kambala,  which  travellers  must 
cross  in  the  way  to  I^saa.  From  the  summit  of  this 
elevated  range  is  seen,  towards  the  N,  a  still  higher 
range  covered  with  during  snow.    At  7  m.  beyond 
the  base  of  Kambala  the  Sanpo  is  struck,  and  12  ni. 
further  on  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  iron  chains 
stretched  from  side  to  side,  with  planks  or  logs  laid 
across.   This  chain  bridge,  composed  of  50u  links 
each  a  foot  long,  is  laid  across  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  stream,  which  here  is  deep  and  rapid.    To  the 
NE  of  this  crossing-place  of  the  Sanpo  is  the  famed 
city  of  Lassa,  24  ni.  distant  by  the  road.    So  far 
Giorgi's  itinerarv  of  the  mute  from  Katmandu  to 
Lassa  is  correct  in  its  details.    Turner,  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Tishulumbu,  entered  Tibet  at  the  pass  of 
Phari,  called  Paridrong  and  Faridfong  in  the  Lama's 
map,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  placed  a  full  de- 
gree too  far  S  in  the  llama's  map,  as  Kennel  justly 
suspected,  being  in  27°  58'  N  lat.,  and  89°  1'  E  long, 
of  Greenwich.    The  pass  ascends  steep  for  12  m.  up 
the  S  face  of  the  dreary  Sumunang  till  the  summit  is 
scaled,  which  is  found  to  bear  a  long  row  of  small 
flags,  fixed  in  rude  cairns  of  stones,  and  fluttering 
in  the  wind,  marking  the  boundary  between  T.  and 
Butan.    To  the  NE  of  this,  a  few  miles,  is  the  noted 
peak  of  Chumulari,  visible  at  a  direct  distance  of 
232  m.    At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  sterile  vale 
and  fortress  of  Phari.   E  ot  the  Langtang  moun 
tang  mountains,  which  separate  Assam  from  the 
valley  of  the  Scri-Scrbit.  the  mountains  run  all  the 
way  to  the  frontiers  of  Yun-nan,  a  distance  of  100 
m.  at  least,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  27°  30'  in  an 
unbroken  course  of  tremendous  clcvatieu,  skirted  at 
its  base  by  a  Urge  tract  of  nigged  subalpine  coun- 
try, impracticable  even  for  the  hardy  momitainceis 
themselves,  and  barring  all  communication  with  the 
X.    The  range  of  Koiran  seen  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Kambala  is  esteemed  the  highest  in  T,  and 
runs  to  the  S  of  the  lake  of  Tcrkin  or  Tengri-nor; 
but  the  only  reason  assigned  for  its  superiority  of  clc- 
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ration  to  the  other  chains  is  merely  the  circumstance 
of  its  central  position ;  no  conclasire  proof.  The 
range  to  the  W  communicating  with  the  Mux-Tau- 
cler  to  the  N  and  the  Himalaya  to  the  S,  is  called 
Kentaissc  or  Kantes-han.  The  Sanscrit  Bimola,  ap- 
plied to  the  dividing  range  between  T.  and  India, 
has  been  corrupted  into  Morial,  in  the  geographical 
maps  of  the  17th  cent.  Respecting  the  interior 
ranges,  we  cannot  say  whether  they  are  groups  or 
nam, 

Laket.)  This  very  mountainous  region  contains 
a  host  of  lakes,  a  great  number  of  which  have  no 
outlet,  especially  in  the  N  part.  The  Terkiri  or 
Tcngri  is  70  m.  long  and  25  m.  broad,  and  contains 
a  superficies  of  2,300  sq.  m.  Malte  Bran  observes, 
that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  Terkiri  lako  220  m. 
N,  and  another  W  of  the  same  470  in.,  we  shall  find 
23  other  lakes  which  have  no  outlet  or  which  flow 
the  one  into  the  other.  These  masses  of  stagnant 
water  are  the  result  of  the  configuration  of  the  Ti- 
betian  plateau,  which  is  itself  a  collection  as  it  were 
of  smaller  plateaus  encircled  by  mountains,  or  so 
many  concave  basins,  whose  waters,  having  no  out- 
lets, descend  to  the  bottoms  of  their  respective  hol- 
low*, where  they  either  form  lakes,  or  find  them 
already  prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  waters. 
Rfteen  days'  journey  from  Tishulumbu  is  a  lake  20 
m.  in  circumf.,  in  which  lineal,  or  crude  borax,  is 
formed  or  deposited  in  its  bed  near  the  bank ;  from 
the  deeper  parts  rock-salt  is  procured ;  and  during 
one-half  of  the  year  this  expanse  of  saline  fluid  is 
covered  with  a  smooth  sheet  of  ice. 

River*.]  Though  many  of  the  streams  which 
arise  on  this  most  elevated  of  all  terrestrial  convexi- 
ties are  lost  in  the  numerous  lakes  which  here  and 
there  occupy  the  hollows  of  the  circular  depressions 
of  the  mountainous  surface,  yet  several  of  the  long- 
est and  Largest  rivers  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere 
originate  in  this  region.  The  Tachok  Sangpo  has 
been  identified  with  the  main  trunk  of  the  Brahmn- 
putra ;  and  the  Sangi-Sangpo,  with  the  chief  source 
of  the  Indus.  The  edict  of  the  emperor  Kanghi, 
shed  in  1721,  and  given  by  Klaproth  in  his 
ir  on  the  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ir- 
rawaddv,  published  at  Paris  in  1828,  affords  a  curi- 
ous and  particular  description  of  the  Tibotian  rivers, 
according  to  accurate  data  furnished  by  the  superior 
lamas.  The  origin  of  the  Whang-ho  or  Hoang-ho 
i*.  in  this  document,  said  to  be  without  the  frontier 
of  Sining.  The  real  name  of  the  incipient  stream 
is  Altun-kol,  or  4  the  Golden  river,'  as  it  is  denomi- 
nated l.v  the  Mongols,  It  is  about  |  ft.  deep,  and 
rises  2°  W  of  the  Tsing-su-hai  lakes.  Its  source  is 
placed  in  35°  N  lat  and  21°  W  of  Pekin.  The  tract 
watered  by  its  upper  course  is  called  Moma  in  Ti- 
betian,  and  Thokan  in  Chinese.  The  Hoang-ho 
enters  Sh  en-si,  near  Ho-chu,  10  days'  journey  from 
it*  source  in  direct  distance,  by  a  narrow  pass  be- 
tween two  vast  steep  rocks. — The  next  river  of  T. 


by  Kanghi  is  the  Min-kiang ;  but  it  is  a 
i  river,  its  course  being  almost  wholly  within 
Sech-wen. — The  Yalong-kiang  forms,  for  400  m.  in 
a  SE  course,  the  SW  frontier  of  the  Sifan,  and  for 
140  m.  more,  the  W  frontier  of  Sec h- wen,  dividing 
h  from  T.  After  a  course  of  160  m.  more,  through 
the  SW  angle  of  Sech-wen.  it  finally  joins  the 
Kiacha-kiang,  coming  NE  from  Yun-niui,  thus  ac- 
complishing a  comparative  course  of  700  m.,  and 
r*  Wring  in  its  brOH  and  deep  channel  the  waters 
of  the  Suan  on  the  W  of  Sech-wen.  From  its  source 
to  its  entrance  into  Sech-wen,  in  29°  54'  N  lat.,  it 
bears  the  appellation  of  the  Sachu-Tsitsirhana,  and 
thenofthe  Yalong. — The  Kiaung-ku,  according  to  the 
memoir,  rises  in  the  NE  of  the  states  of  the 


VII. 


Farther  on,  the  Kiang  passes  Kwei-chu-fu,  enters 
Hu-kwang,  waters  King-chu-fu,  and  joins  the  Han- 
kiang  before  Wo-chang-fu. — The  Han-kiang  comes 
from  the  Po-chung-shan,  a  mountain  of  Shen-si,  in 
the  district  of  Nin-kiang-chu,  and  bears  at  its  source 
the  name  of  Shih-yang-shwi.  It  runs  to  the  east- 
ward, and  at  Nan-ching-hun  ontcrs  Hu-kwang,  and 
joins  the  Great  Kiang  near  Han-yang-hun.  In  the 
map  of  the  Lamas,  the  Kincha-kiang  rises  in  Ngari, 
or  Upper  T.,  [not  in  the  Sifan  Tin  3Jr  N  lat,  and  90' 
27'  E  long,  from  a  lake  called  Pahaton-kol.  It  runs 
E  to  a  place  called  Hurha,  where  it  is  joined  bv  a 
stream  from  the  &  At  2°  E  of  its  source  it  receives 
the  Piti-Muran,  a  large  stream  from  the  8,  and  a 
little  beyond  a  still  larger  called  the  Aktam.  At 
4i°  E  of  its  source,  where  it  is  separated  by  Mount- 
Kulkun  from  the  parent-stream  of  the  Hoanp-ho,  it 
turns  to  the  S  and  SE,  passing  by  Tsitairkhana,  a 
ruined  city.  It  is  called!  in  this  part  of  its  course 
the  Porsic-ho.  In  31°  K  lat.  it  enters  the  country 
of  Laton,  and  runs  almost  due  S  till  at  Tachinquan, 
in  27°  32'  N  lat.,  and  16°  40'  W  long,  of  Pekin,  it 
enters  Yun-nan,  after  a  comparative  course  of  1,000 
m.  through  T.  Its  course  through  China  is  at  least 
double  that  distance.  Its  volume  of  water  is  the 
largest  of  any  river  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
discharginp,  it  is  calculated,  464,400  cubical  ft. 
per  second  of  time  into  the  sea.  Including  sinuosi- 
ties, its  length  of  course  is  to  that  of  the  Thames 
as  21; J  to  1,  or  as  3,780  to  180  m. ;  and  its  basin  to 
that  of  the  Thames  as  138  to  1,  or  760,000  sq.  m., 
as  it  comprehends  all  the  central  part  of  China  and 
the  eastern  part  of  T.,  including  the  Sifan. — The 
Lantaan-kiang  rises  in  34°  3C  N  lat,  and  22°  W 
long,  of  Pekin,  according  to  the  Lama's  map,  and  en- 
ters Yun-nan  under  the  name  of  the  Lak-chu,  whence 
it  proceeds  to  the  country  of  the  Northern  I^aos. 
To  the  W  of  this  river  runs  another  called  Kara- 
ussu,  the  modern  Lu-kiang  of  Yun-nan;  and  to  the 
W  of  this  is  the  Long-chnen-kiang.  We  are  not 
exactly  of  the  opinion  of  Klaproth  with  respect  to 
the  geographical  merits  of  the  edict  on  which  some 
of  these  details  appear  to  rest.  He  appears  to  have 
used  it  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  our 
learned  countrymen  of  Calcutta,  and  the  German 
journalists  of  Weimar,  who  happened  to  coincide 
with  them  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Seri-Serhit  of 
the  Bor-Khampti  country  is  the  genuine  Irrawadi  of 
Ava ;  whilst  the  Sanpo  of  T.  on  the  one  band,  mid 
the  Nu-kiang  of  Yun-nan  on  the  other,  are  both  de- 
nied to  be  the  Irrawadi. 

CUmah .]  In  respect  of  climate — to  reason  ana- 
logically— Eastern  T.  must  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Western  T. ;  our  actual  knowledge  of  its 
climate  is  confined  to  that  part  which  lies  to  the  8 
of  the  Sanpo.  In  the  temp,  of  the  seasons  a  re- 
markable uniformity  prevails  in  T.,  both  in  their 
periodical  duration  and  return :  the  same  division  of 
these  takes  place  as  in  Bengal.  The  spring  is  from 
March  to  May,  with  a  variable  atmosphere  and  heat, 
thunder-storms,  and  occasional  showers.  From 
June  to  September  is  the  humid  season,  when 
heavy  and  continued  rains  swell  the  rivers.  From 
October  to  March  a  clear  and  uniform  sky  succeeds, 
seldom  obscured  by  fogB  or  clouds.  For  three 
months  of  this  season  a  degree  of  cold,  far  greater 
than  is  known  in  Europe,  prevails.  M.  Hue,  in 
travelling  from  the  Koko-Nor  to  Lassa,  had  tho 
little  cakes  of  barley  which  be  carried  with  him, 
close  to  his  person  and  under  three  robes  of  skin, 
continually  frozen.  On  the  confines  of  T.  its  ex- 
treme severity  has  been  felt  by  such  as  have  crossed 
its  mountainous  frontier,  whether  to  Tishulumbu  or 
l^assa.  On  this  rest  eternal  snows  and  permanent 
congelation ;  and  its  vicinity  is  at  all 
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able  for  the  violence  and  dryness  of  the  wind*.  "  In 
summer  the  sun  is  powerful  at  mid-day,  the  air  is  of 
the  purest  transparency,  and  the  azure  of  the  sky 
so  deep  that  it  seems  black  as  in  the  darkest  night. 
The  rising  moon  does  not  enlighten  the  atmosphere : 
no  warning  radiance  announces  her  approach  till 
her  limb  touches  the  horizon  -,  and  the  stars  shine 
with  the  distinctneaa  and  brilliancy  of  suns.  In 
Southern  T.  the  verdure  is  coufined  to  the  favoured 
spots— the  black  mountains  and  high  plains  arc 
sternly  gloomy— a  scene  of  barrenness  not  to  be 
conceived :  solitude  reigns  in  those  dreary  wastes, 
where  there  is  not  a  tree  nor  even  a  shrub  to  be 
seen  of  more  than  a  few  inches  high.  The  scanty 
short-lived  verdure  vanishes  in  October;  the  country 
looks  as  if  fire  had  passed  over  it,  and  cutting  dry 
winds  blow  with  irresistible  fury,  howling  in  the 
bare  mountains,  whirling  the  snow  through  the  air, 
and  freezing  to  death  the  unfortunate  traveller  be- 
nighted in  their  defiles."  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Bnow-line  is  considerably  higher  in  T.  than  on  the 
8  declivity  of  the  Himalaya.  Barley  is  grown  in 
T.  at  an  alt  of  14,700  ft. ;  wheat  at  12,000  ft. ;  and 
small  shrubs  are  found  vegetating  at  17,000  ft.  above 
sea-level  in  Southern  T.  Stracney  fixes  the  snow- 
line on  the  8  side  of  the  Himalayas  at  15,500  ft. ;  but 
at  from  19,000  to  20,000  ft.  on  the  great  plateau  of  T. 

Soil  and  production*.]  In  such  a  lofty  region,  in 
a  climate  where  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  valleys 
and  hollows,  and  where,  from  the  glare  of  light  re- 
flected from  the  snow,  they  are  subjected  to  ophthal- 
mia and  blindness,  we  cannot  expect  much  fertility 
of  soil,  or  abundance  of  vegetable  and  farinaceous 

S reduce.  Yet  In  some  of  the  vallevs  grain  is  abun- 
ant,  and  numerous  clusters  of  villages  meet  the 
eye.  Ua  or  black  barley  is  the  grain  chiefly  culti- 
vated ;  little  wheat  is  raised.  Beans,  turnips,  and 
cabbage,  are  among  the  vegetables  raised.  Large 
herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared  in  Eastern  T. 
The  musk-deer  is  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
mountains  of  T.  These  animals  are  about  the  sice 
of  a  moderately  sized  hog,  which  thev  resemble  in 
figure.  They  have  a  small  head,  a  thick  and  round 
hind  quarter,  no  scut,  and  extremely  delicate  limbs. 
The  greatest  singularity  in  this  animal  Is  the  sort  of 
hair  with  which  it  is  covered,  which  is  prodigiously 
copious,  and  grows  erect  all  over  the  body,  between 
two  and  three  inches  long,  lying  smooth  only  where 
it  is  short,  on  the  head,  legs,  and  cars.  Upon  ex- 
amination, it  partakes  in  its  texture,  less  of  the 
nature  of  hair  than  feathers ;  or  rather,  it  resembles 
the  porcupine's  quill,  at  the  same  time  it  is  thin, 
flexible,  and  not  straight,  but  undulated.  The 
colour  at  the  base  is  white,  in  the  middle  black, 
and  brown  at  the  points.  The  musk  is  a  secretion 
formed  in  a  little  bag  or  tumor,  resembling  a  wen, 
situated  at  the  navel,  and  found  only  in  the  male. 
Among  the  valuable  and  useful  animals  of  T.,  the 
breed  of  sheep  merits  a  distinguished  rank.  A  pe- 
culiar species  is  marked  almost  invariably  by  black 
heads  and  legB.  They  are  of  small  size;  their  wool 
is  soft,  and  their  flesh  the  finest  mutton  in  the 
world.  They  are  fed  principally  upon  the  short 
herbage  peculiar  to  the  sides  of  eminences,  and 
bleak,  exposed  plains.  They  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  numerous  flocks  of 
them  may  bo  seen  in  motion,  laden  with  salt  and 
grain,  each  carrying  from  12  to  20  pounda.  Their 
wool  is  usually  fabricated  into  a  narrow  cloth  re- 
sembling frieze,  or  a  thick  coarse  blanket.  When 
slaughtered,  their  skins  are  most  commonly  cured 
with  the  wool  on,  and  form  a  most  excellent  winter 
garment  for  the  peasant  and  the  traveller.  The 
skins  of  lambs  are  cured  also  with  the  wool  on,  and 


constitute  a  valuable  article  of  traffic.  The  autumn 
being  clear  and  serene,  the  farmer  spreads  his  corn 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  and  then  employs  oxen  to 
tread  it  The  variety  and  quantity  of  wild  fowl, 
game,  and  beasts  of  prey,  are  astonishing.  Deer, 
antelopes,  wild  asses,  wild  goats,  lynxes,  ounces, 
and  bears,  are  numerous.  Turner  met  with  no 
wild  animal  in  Butan  but  the  monkey,  and  amid  all 
his  travels  through  it,  he  saw  no  game  except  a  few 
pheasants  nearChuka.  It  is  not  till  near  the  source 
of  the  Patchieu,  at  the  foot  of  Somunang,  that  wild 
animals  begin  to  appear.  Herons,  ducks,  geese, 
gulls,  and  tern  frequent  the  great  lakes.  Lizards, 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  spiders,  and  bees  occur. — 
Gold,  rock-salt  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  among  the 
mineral  productions. 

InKnbitnnU.]  This  large  and  mountain™,  region  contains  a 
number  of  distinct  tribes  ail  daMed  under  the  common  name  of 
Tibcltans,  and  branches  of  the  great  Mongolian  faintly.  Besides 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  we  know  of  two  other  classes  of 
pop.  In  T.,  the  Thorpo  and  the  Hor.  The  former  of  these  tribe* 
dwell  to  the  N.  between  the  Ysrkca-Sanpo  on  the  8.  and  the 
Gobi  on  I  he  N,  and  to  the  W  of  the  sources  of  the  Kiang  Ku,  be- 
tween Uie  eastern  frontier  of  Khotan  and  the  tract  through 
which  the  n>«d  pauses  from  Laasa  to  Billing.  They  speak  s  dis- 
tinct language  both  from  the  Kalmuks  and  the  Tibetlan* 
Moorcron.  confounded  them  wiUi  the  F.luths  who  are  them- 
selves Kalmuks,  though  at  the  same  time  he  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Hor  or  Sogpo,  who  are  an  Eluth  tribe.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Oigur  tribes,  who  dwelt  In  the  same  tract 
during  the  time  of  the  Ywen  dynasty,  and  who  then  bore  the 
name  of  Kara-Uigur*.  They  are  the  undoubted  representatives 
of  the  Oigur*  who  made  such  n  figure  la  the  history  of  Jenghts- 
Khan.  and  who  seemed  to  hare  vanished  quite  out  of  sight,  like 
their  ancient  neighbours  the  Hyongno.  Their  country  is  called 
Kara-Tibet,  and  they  are  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Oigur*. 
They  were  subdivided  In  1673  by  one  of  the  Mongolian  chiefs, 
to  the  N  of  the  Great  wall.  The  Hor  are  a  branch  of  the  Eluth 
•tern,  who  roam  to  the  N  of  the  Kara-Nor.  Hor  or  Hor-pa,  is 
the  Tibetlan  name  for  the  Mongolian  race  generally,  who  sre 
called  by  the  appellation  Ghla-llor,  or  'the  people  of  Hor,'  whilst 


name  of  this  tribe  in  Mongolian  Is  Siraigol  or  Karat 


They 


are  also  called  by  the  Tibctians  Snffh-po  or  wanderers,  and  Ghia 
Sogh  or  1  the  people  of  the  prairies,'  because  they  wander  in  the 
steppes  In  Carey's  Tibetlan  lexicon  the  names  Hor  and  Sogh- 
po  are  rendered  by  the  word  Tartars,  and  their  country-  Sogh  tul, 
is  rendered  Tartary.  We  know  of  no  other  distinct  tribes  In  T„ 
though  doubtless  there  are  more,  as  several  languages  or  at  least 
dialects  are  spoken.  Whether  the  priesthood  are  a  different 
stock  from  the  shepherds  and  goatherds  it  Is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, but  there  is  ground  to  suspect  so,  and  that  they  are  of 
Hindu  origin;  that  they  came  from  Hiudoetan,  and  Importing 
hither  the  system  of  Budh,  by  means  of  it,  and  their  superior 
learning  and  science,  obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  the 
simple  and  Ignorant  aborigine*  Although  the  age  of  1 
himself,  or  of  the  author  of  the  system  which  bears  his 
was  at  least  ten  centuries  anterior  to  our  era,  yet  his  system 
not  Introduced  into  T.  until  a  period  comparatively  modem,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  introduction.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  the  present  Tibetlan  language  sod 
literature  are  of  Hindu  origin.  The  priesthood — who  are  pos- 
sessed of  whatever  literature  exists  In  T— point  to  Benares  aa 
the  source  whence  all  their  learning  has  been  derived ;  and 
Moorcroft,  in  a  communication  from  Cashmere,  in  182a,  to  the 
Asiatic  society  of  Calcutta,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  language  of  T. 
illustrated  by  drawings  of  the  various  alphabets  used  there.  Ac- 
cording to  tills  account,  not  less  than  10  varieties  of  character  are 
employed  In  that  country  for  familiar  and  religious  purpose*. — 
T.  is  the  chief  seat  of  Buddhism  and  of  its  incarnate  head,  the 
Grand  lam*  The  influence  of  this  spiritual  lord  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Central  Asia  and  he  formerly  united  in  his  own  per- 
son the  regal  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  character.  The  latter  be 
still  preserves  in  its  fullest  extent.  In  his  own  name  and  by 
means  of  spiritual  vicars,  who  reside  In  different  parts  of  his  vast 
spiritual  domain;  hot  his  regal  power  has  of  late  been  exercised 
by  the  emperor  of  China,  who  acts  In  his  name,  and  has  got 
military  possession  of  all  T.  The  Tibetlans  assemble  in  chapels, 
and  unite  together  in  prodigious  numbers,  to  perform  their 
religious  service,  which  they  chant  In  alternate  reel  I  stive  and 
chorus,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  band  of  loud  and  powerful 
instruments;  so  thai  it  Is  mentioned  by  Turner,  when  he  beard 
these  congregations  at  worship,  they  forcibly 
collection  the  solemnity  and  sound  of  the  ~ 
The  instrument*  made  use  of  were  all  of  an  enormous  slse; 
pet*  above  six  feet  long ;  drums  stretched  over  •  copper 
(Imn.  such  as  are  termed  now  but  In  Htodostan;  the 
circular  Chinese  instrument  of  thin  hammered  bell-metal,  cap*, 
ble  of  producing  a  surprising  sound ;  cymbals,  hautboys,  and  a 
double  drum,  shallow,  but  of  great  drcumferen  re,  mounted  upon 
a  tall,  slender  pedestal,  which  the  performer  turn*  with  gTeat 
triklng  either  ski*  with  a  long  curved  Iron,  a*  the  ,«ece 
a  higher  or  a  lover  tone.   These,  together  with  the 
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human  tibia  and  «•«  conch,  compose,  for  the  most  part,  their 
religious  band.  Harsh  at  then*  Instrument*,  Individually  taken, 
might  sound  to  a  musical  ear.  when  Joined  together  in  unison, 
with  the  voices  of  two  or  three  hundred  boys  and  men,  managed 
with  varying  modulation,  from  the  lowest  and  softest  cadence  to 
the  loudest  swell,  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  grand. 

Commerce  and  Manufactwrts.]  Hair  and  woollen 
stnffs,  relv-eta  of  remarkable  beauty  of  colour,  ele- 
gant tobacco  pipes  and  bowls,  and  jewellery  of  con- 
•iderable  taste,  are  manufactured  by  the  Tibetians. 
The  principal  commerce  is  with  China,  to  which  T. 
exports  gold-dust,  incense,  woollens,  wax,  fleeces, 
and  European  goods.  Formerly  a  considerable 
commerce  was  carried  on  with  Bengal  through  Ne- 
pal, but  since  1792  the  timid  jealousy  of  the  celes- 
tial court  has  greatly  impeded  the  development  of 
this  traffic.  To  Cashmere,  T.  sends  shawl-wool, 
rock  salt,  turquoises,  musk,  tea,  and  borax.  No 
money  is  coined  in  T.,  being  forbidden  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion,  and  a  very  adulterated  coin 
is  the  common  medium  of  exohange. 

Government.]  The  administration  of  affairs  is 
managed  by  four  ghylonga,  or  priests,  each  of  whom 
has  the  administration  of  one-fourth  of  T.  Under 
these  functionaries,  the  civil  and  military  affairs  of 
T.  are  conducted  by  the  Chinese  who  dwell  at 
Lvssa,  and  whose  nomination  must  be  approved  by 
the  Dalai  lama.  The  Tibetian  army  is  composed, 
according  to  father  Hyacinth's  Chinese  author,  of 
60.000  men,  of  whom  15,000  are  cavalry.  The  levy 
is  said  to  be  made  with  great  Impartiality,  one  man 
out  of  10  is  ordinarily  taken.  This,  if  correct, 
would  give  600,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms;  and  this 
number,  if  reckoned  as  representing  one-fourth  of 
the  pop.,  wonld  give  2,400,000  as  the  pop.  of  T. ; 
but  to  this  must  be  added  all  those  who  belong  to 
the  religious  orders,  whether  male  or  female,  so 
that  the  pop.  may  perhaps  amount  to  3,000,000. 

Jmmsi  •  and  Custom*,]  The  houses  of  the  peasantry  resemble 
brick-kilns,  being  built  of  rough  stones  heaped  on  each  other, 
with  a  few  apertures  to  admit  light,  and  a  fiat  terrace  for  the 
roof  surrounded  with  ■  small  parapet.  In  their  food,  the  Tibe- 
tian* prefer  raw  undressed  meat;  and  at  their  feasts  the  table  Is 
seen  spread  with  Joints  of  raw  fresh  motion  aa  well  aa  boiled,  the 
former  being  most  esteemed.    They  have  no  occasion  to  salt 


meat  during  winter,  as  It  will  remain  fresh  during  the 
*  season,  from  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  air.  Tea  Is  a 
fa*nurite  beverage  amongst  them.  The  milk  of  the  ynk  Is  much 
seed  as  food.  This  most  useful  animal  gives  abundance  of  lac- 
teal fluid,  rich,  and  yielding  excellent  batter,  which  is  easily 
1  la  skins  or  bladders  excluding  the  air.  It  keeps  in  thto 
:  all  the  year,  so  that  after  some  time  tending  their 
a  sufficient  stock  is  accumulated,  they  have  only 
to  load  the  yaks  and  drive  them  to  market  with  their  own  pro- 
duce, which  constitutes,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Tartary.  a  mate- 
rial article  of  merchandise.—'-  The  yak."  says  Lieut.  Wood,  "is 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  T.  and  Pamir,  what  the  reindeer  Is  to  the 
Laplander  in  Northern  Europe.  Where  a  man  can  walk  a  kath- 
Like  the  elephant  he  possesses  a  wonderful 
of  what  will  bear  his  weight  If  travellers  an  at 
u  one  of  these  animals  is  driven  before  them,  and  It  Is  said 
he  avoids  the  hidden  depths  and  chasm*  with  admirable 
Hi<  footing  Is  sure.  Should  a  fall  of  snow  close  a 
paas  to  man  and  horse,  a  score  of  yaks  driven  a-head 
the  purpose  of  pioneers,  and  make,  aa  my  Informant  ex- 
it, '  a  king's  highway.'  In  this  case,  however,  the  snow 
■Mist  have  recently  fallen ;  for  when  once  its  surfer*,  la  frozen, 
and  its  depth  considerable,  no  animal  can  force  its  way  through 
k.  Other  cattle  require  tlw  provident  care  of  man  to  subsist 
them  through  the  winter.  The  most  hardy  sheep  would  fare  hut 
badly  without  its  human  protection,  but  the  kash  gow  to  left  en- 
tirely to  itself.  He  frequent*  the  mountain-slopes  snd  their  level 
•BRimtta  Wherever  the  mercury  does  not  rise  above  tern  Is  a 
climate  for  the  yak.  If  Uie  snow  on  the  elevated  flat*  lie  too 
deep  for  hint  to  crop  the  herbage,  he  rolls  himself  down  the 
elopes  and  eats  hto  way  up  again.  When  arrived  at  the  top.  he 
perform*  a  second  summerset,  and  completes  his  meal  as  he  dis- 
ptoees  another  groove  of  snow  In  hto  second  ascent   The  heat 

that  to  to  the  regions  of  eternal  snow;  the  calf  being  retained 
beiow  aa  a  pledge  for  the  mother's  returning.  In  which  »he  never 
fens.  In  Uie  summer,  the  women,  like  the  pastoral  Inhabitant* 
of  the  Alps,  eocamp  in  the  higher  valleys,  which  are  interspersed 
among  the  snowy  mountains,  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  th* 
dairy  The  men  remain  on  the  plain,  and  attend  to  the  agricul- 
tural part  of  the  establishment,  but  occasionally  viait  the  upper 
».  snd  all  sneak  in  rapture  of  these  summer  wanderings 


The  kaah-gow*  are  gregarious,  and  set  the  wolves,  which  here 
abound,  at  defiance.  Their  hair  to  clipped  one*  a- year  in  the 
spring.  The  tail  is  the  well-known  Cfvnny  of  Hindustan  ;  but 
in  this  country.  Its  strong,  wiry,  and  pliant  hair  is  made  Into 
ropes,  which,  for  strength,  do  not  yield  to  those  manufactured 
from  hemp.  The  hair  of  the  body  to  woven  Into  mats,  and  also 
Into  a  strong  fabric  which  makes  excellent  riding  trousers.  The 
milk  of  th*  yak  to  richer  than  that  of  the  common  cow.  though 
the  quantity  it  yields  be  less  The  tuna  made  from  It  I*  con*i- 
dered  to  be  first-rate,  even  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  Kohto- 
tan  of  Kabul,  which  ha*  great  celebrity  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Kirghiz  never  extract  the  butter."— The  Tibetian*  are  said  to  be 
polyand Hits ;  one  woman  having  several  husbands  The  eldest 
brother  of  the  family  has  Uie  privilege  of  choosing  his  wife,  but 
she  becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the  brother*  however 
numerous.  The  general  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  to  like 
that  of  the  Par*!*  of  Bomhay:  they  are  exposed  In  the  open  air, 
and  left  to  be  devoured  by  carnivorous  birds.  A  place  set  apart 
for  this  purpose  was  seen  by  Turner  and  hto  suite,  when  de- 
scending into  the  plain  of  Phari.  But  a  fate  far  different  to  re- 
served for  the  body  of  the  sovereign  lamas,  the  Dalai  lama,  and 
the  Tiahn  lama  As  soon  as  the  soul  of  Budha  ha*  left  the  body 
of  the  grand  lama.  It  to  placed  upright  in  an  attitude  of  devotion, 
the  legs  being  folded  under  the  body,  with  each  thigh  resting  on 
the  instep,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  turned  upwards;  In  this  pos- 
ture they  sre  deposited  In  shrine*.  The  inferior  lama*  have  their 
remain*  usually  burned,  and  their  ashes  deposited  in  small 
metallic  Idols  Over  the  shrines  of  the  deceased  sovereign  lamaa, 
splendid  pyramidal  mausoleum*  arc  built  Stink  a*  the  Tibetian* 
are  la  the  most  abject  subjection,  they  are  comparatively  an 
amiable,  mild,  humane  race,  and  free  from  many  of  the  cruel  and 
sanguinary  customs  of  the  Hindu*.  There  to  no  selling  of  feinsle 
infanta  in  T. ;  no  putting  them  to  death  or  exposure  on  trees  or 
on  the  hank*  of  rivers;  nor  funeral  piles  whereon  widows  are 
burnt  to  accompany  the  manes  of  their  deceased  husbands. 

Cities.]  The  greater  number  of  places  marked  on 
the  map  of  T.,  as  given  by  the  lamas,  seem,  as 
Malte  Bran  very  jnstly  remarks,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  villages  or  groups  of  cabins,  each  sur- 
rounding some  temple.  According  to  the  Dai-Syn- 
itoundchi,  there  are  but  16  cities  in  all  T.  Of  these 
Lassa,  the  capital  of  Wei-tsang  or  Eastern  T.,  and 
Tisiiuldhbu,  the  capital  of  Western  T.,  are  the 
principal.   See  these  articles. 

Historical  nortec.]  Like  many  other  pagan  countries  of  Alia, 
Hlndostan  not  excepted,  T.  has  no  historical  annals,  at  least 
none  have  yet  been  discovered :  we  only  know  Its  history  by  its 
connection  with  and  vicinity  to  China  Beyond  790  of  the 
Christian  era,  we  have  nothing  bat  tradition— a  most  uncertain 
and  precarious  guide;  but  according  to  It  T.  was  peopled  1340 
years  before  Christ,  by  Prasinpo  and  Prasrimno.  Some  800  year* 
later.  Budha  or  Sacyo,  was  born  of  a  virgin,  having  descended 
from  the  ikies  to  restore  a  purer  system  of  faith.  The  first  king 
of  T.  was  Gutothritz  Ben  go,  son  of  Maochlaha,  a  Hindu  sove- 
reign. His  capital  was  Jsrion.  and  be  died  1102  years  before  our 
era.  The  people,  weary  of  anarchy,  voluntarily  submitted  to 
China  In  790,  a.d.  From  ihto  period  some  light  begins  to  dawn 
on  Tibetian  history.  From  the  Chinese  writers  we  learn  that 
the  Tibetian*  were  a  powerful  people  In  the  8th  cent,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  country  from  the  source*  of  the  Sanpo  to  the 
mountain*  of  Cashmere,  and  the  frontier*  of  Tokharistan  to  the 
W  of  the  Belur.  Jenghlx-Khan  and  Timur  successively  con- 
quered T.  In  1727  the  supremacy  of  China  was  finally  sub- 
mitted to. 

TIBET  (Little).   See  Bdlti. 

TIBET  (Middle).   See  Ladax. 

TIBI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m. 
NW  of  Alicante,  and  pnrtido  of  Jijona,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Ibi,  in  a  fertile  locality.  Top.  1,571. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  custom-house,  and  in 
the  environs  is  a  fine  reservoir. 

TIBITINGA.   See  Tabatisoa. 

TIBOHINE,  or  Tacqhbotke,  a  parish  in  co. 
Roscommon,  containing  the  town  of  Frenchpark 
and  the  village  of  Loughglynn.  Area  44,092  acres. 
Pop.  in  1R31,  16,460;  in  1841, 17,804. 

TIBSHELF,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire,  4$  m.  NE 
by  N  of  Alfreton.  Area  2,280  acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 
661;  in  1831.  759;  in  1851,  806. 

TIBTIIORPE,  a  township  in  Kirk-Burn  p., 
Yorkshire,  5$  m.  WSW  of  Great  Driffield.  Area 
2,780  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  227;  in  1851,  271. 

TIBURON.  SceTiBERoM. 

TIBURON,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the  gulf  of 
California,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  prov.  of 
Sonora.  It  is  about  54  miles  in  length  from  NNW 
to  SSE,  and  24  m.  in  medium  breadth.    A  little  to 
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the  N  of  this  island  is  a  pearl  fishery.— Also  a 
headland  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of  Ystmo, 
and  prov.  of  Panama,  on  the  W  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Danen. 

TIBURONES,  a  group  of  islands,  two  in  number, 
surrounded  by  rocks,  near  the  Mosquitia  coast,  in 
N  lat.  16°  1C,  and  W  long.  82s  8*. 

TICAO,  an  island  of  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
a  little  to  the  NE  of  the  island  of  Masbate,  and  to 
the  8  of  the  8E  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  in 
N  lat.  12°  3ff,  and  E  long.  123°  35'.  It  is  33  m.  in 
length,  and  nearly  9  m.  in  medium  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous.  On  its  E  coast  is  Port 
S.  Jacinto,  and  on  the  NW  that  of  8.  Miguel.  It  is 
well- watered  and  very  productive,  and  is  frequently 
touched  at  for  provisions  by  Spanish  vessels  on 
their  voyages  to  Acapulco. 

TICEHURST,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  3  m.  ESE  of 
Wadhurst.  Area  8,202  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 2,850. 
The  village  occupies  a  gentle  eminence  surrounded 
bv  hills  and  vallevs  of  great  beauty  and  fertility. 
"TICHANSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  75  m.  ENE  of  Bo- 
gotchar,  on  the  Khoper. 

TICHAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Silesia,  regency  and  63  m.  SE  of  Oppeln,  and  circle 
of  Pless.    Pop.  1,650. 

TICHBOURNE,  or  Titchbocrse,  a  parish  in 
Hants,  2\  m.  SW  of  New  Alresford.  Area  3,060 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  363;  in  1851,  378. 

TICHET,  or  Taoazza,  a  town  in  the  8W  part  of 
the  Sahara,  about  600  m.  E  of  St.  Louis-dc-8enegal. 
The  houses  are  constructed  of  rock-salt,  and  covered 
with  camels'  skins.  The  surronnding  district  is 
completelv  desert.  It  contains  mines  of  fine  salt, 
remarkable  for  the  uniformity  of  its  crystals.  T.  is 
inhabited  bv  Moors. 

TICH FIELD,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
Hants,  2J  m.  W  of  Fareham,  and  9  m.  ESE  of  South- 
ampton, on  a  small  stream  falling  into  Southamp- 
ton water,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  navi- 
gable cut,  and  near  the  Oosport  branch  of  the 
South- Western  railway.  Area  of  p.  17,512  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  3,712;  in  1851,  3.956.— The  town 
consists  principally  of  one  good  street  running 
nearly  N  and  S.    It  has  breweries  and  corn-mills. 

TICHITHOCKTHNOCK,  a  small  island  of  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  E  coast  of  Labrador,  in  N  bit. 
55°  htf,  and  W  long.  59°  42'. 

TICHMARSH,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  If 
m.  NNE  of  Thrapston.  Area  4,480  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  843;  in  1851,  308. 

TICINETTO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Alexandria,  prov.  and  7  m.  SE  of  Casale,  and  mand. 
of  Frassinctto-di-Po,  in  a  fine  plain.    Pop.  1.000. 

TICINO.  or  Trssix,  a  considerable  river  of  Italy, 
which  has  its  source  in  Switzerland,  on  Mount  St. 
Got  hard,  and  after  traversing  the  Val-Levantina,  in 
the  cant,  of  Ticino,  turns  SvV,  and  Aowb  into  the 
Lngo-Mageiore.  Issuing  from  that  lake,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  it  flows  SSE,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Austrian  Italy  and  the  Sardinian 
states,  until  its  junction  with  the  Po  below  Pavia, 
after  a  course  of  120  m.,  of  which  45  m.  are  above 
the  Lago-Maggiore.  It  becomes  navigable  at  its 
efflux  from  the  lake. 

TICINO,  or  Tessw,  a  canton  in  the  S  of  Switzer- 
land, situated  between  the  central  cantons  and  the 
frontier  of  Lombardy;  and  bounded  on  the  N  l  y 
the  Grisons  and  Uri ;  on  the  E  and  S  by  Lombardy ; 
on  the  W  and  SVV  bv  Piedmont.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  is  a  tract  of  moun- 
tainous territory  acquired  long  since  by  the  Swiss, 
but  inhabited  by  Italians,  and  governed  by  tem- 
porary deputies  from  the  respective  cantons  until 


Lugano  or  Lonit, 
Valmaggia  or  May  ntlial, 
Locarno  or  Lwnrarat. 
nHlinsona< 
Riviera. 


1815,  when  it  was  formed  into  an  independent  can- 
ton, divided  into  the  8  following  districts:— 

Pop  In  1815.    Pop.  in  1840. 

17.»7» 
M.4TJ 
748J 
MJCJ 
11,48» 
4.444 
7.6S7 
10.3S1 

mm 

The  area  of  the  whole,  1,030  sq.  m.,  is  equal  to  a 
middle-sized  English  county.  It  is  watered  in  all 
its  extent  by  the  Ticino,  and  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous, the  ramifications  of  the  Alps  dividing  it 
into  more  than  20  distinct  valleys.  On  its  N  fron- 
tier rise  the  Splugen,  Mount*  St.  Gothard,  and 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  The  wbole  cant,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
climate  mild.  Figs,  almonds,  oranges,  citrons, 
the  myrtle,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  olive  flourish 
in  the"  8  part.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  re- 
presented as  comparatively  ignorant,  indolent,  and 
unacquainted  with  manufactures,  the  men  gener- 
ally emigrating,  like  the  Savoyards,  to  large  towns 
in  Italy  or  France,  and  leaving  to  the  women  the 
care,  not  only  of  the  cattle,  but  of  tillage.  Wine  is 
cultivated  and  exported  in  small  quantities ;  and 
the  quantity  of  silk  made  is  large.  The  exports 
take  place  chiefly  to  Italy,  and  though  small  in 
amount,  comprise  a  diversity  of  articles,  viz.  silk, 
fruits,  cheese,  skins,  marble,  crystals,  and  timber; 
also  the  only  manufacture  of  the  country,  straw 
hats.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  grand  coun- 
cil, chosen  by  all  citizens  25  years  of  age,  and  pos- 
sessing property  to  the  valneof  £12  in  life-rent. 

TIPKARRY,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the  prov. 
and  district  of  Bahar,  and  51  m.  WSW  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  advantageously  situated  at  the 
junction  of  7  roads,  and  was  formerly  fortified. 

TICKENCOTE,  a  parish  in  Rutlandshire,  9  m. 
E  of  Oakham.    Area  1,256  acres.    Pop.  in  1851. 98. 

T1CKENHAM,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  9  m. 
W  hv  8  of  Bristol.    Area  1,627  acres.    Pop.  424. 

TlCKHILL.  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire. 
4}  m.  W  of  Bawtry.  comprising  the  townships  of 
T.  andStancill  with  Wellingley  and  Wilsick.  Area 
6,514  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,084;  in  1851.2,159. 
The  church,  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  is  a 
very  perfect  specimen  of  the  14th  century. — The 
town  is  straggling,  and  covers  a  large  space  of 
ground.  An  extensive  trade  in  malt  was  formerlv 
carried  on  at  this  place,  but  it  has  much  decreased. 

TICK1LLEN,  a  parish  in  co.  Wexford,  3$  m.  NW 
of  Wexford.  Area  2,866  acres.  Pop.  in  1841. 1,260. 

TICKMACREVAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Antrim,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Glenarm,  and  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Carnlough.  Area  20,506  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  3,859;  in  1841,4,443.  The  summit  ofCol- 
lin-Top,  a  little  beyond  the  NW  extremity  of  the  p. 
has  an  alt.  above  sea-level  of  1.419  ft  The  hamlet 
of  Straidkelly,  on  the  coast  between  Glenarm  and 
Carnlough,  had,  in  1831,  a  pop.  of  172. 

TICKNALL,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire,  8J  m.  S  of 
Derby,  and  in  the  line  of  a  railway  connected  with 
the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  canal.  Area  1,867  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1.278;  in  1851,  1,241. 

TICONDEROGA,  a  township  and  village  of  Es- 
sex co..  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on  both 
sides  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  87  m.  N  by 
E  of  Albany.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  but  near  the 
lakes  is  very  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,169;  in  1850, 
2,669. 

TICON,  or  Toau,  a  group  of  islets  in  the  Indian 
the  W  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  S  lat.  0*  6'. 
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and  E  long.  99°  5C.  The  nearest  of  the  croup  in 
not  more  than  1J  m.  from  the  coast  They  are 
veil-wooded,  and  inhabited.  Establishment*  were 
formed  here  by  the  English  and  Dutch  for  the  pep- 
per trade,  but  were  abandoned  in  1621. 

TJCTXAA  a  tribe  of  Iixliani  who  inhabit  the  tract  of  Ecaa- 
dor.  extending  between  the  Totumavo  or  lea  and  Amazon. 

TIDAN,  a  river  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  of 
Skareborg,  which  issues  from  the  N  extremity  of  a 
small  lake,  on  the  confines  of  the  prefecture  of 
Joenkoeping,  15  m.  NW  of  the  town  of  that  name ; 
ran*  first  N,  then  W;  forms  Lake  Osten;  takes 
afterwards  a  NNW  direction ;  and  after  a  sinuous 
coarse  of  about  51  m.  throws  itself  near  Lake  Ma- 
n><tadt  into  Lake  Wener. 

TIDCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  5f  m.  NNE  of 
Loigershall.  Area  2,321  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2li 

TIDDINGTON.  a  hamlet  in  Albury  p..  Oxford- 
shire. 3  m.  NW  of  Tetsworth.    Pop.  in  1851,  174. 

TIDDY,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Darling  Downs,  on  the  Condamine,  near 
Peel  Plains. 

Tl DEN II AM.  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  14  m. 
SW  by  S  of  Newnham,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Wve.    Area  9.527  acres.    Pop.  1,753. 

TIDESWELL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  Der- 
byshire. 32  m.  NNW  of  Derby.  The  parish  com- 
prises the  township  of  T.,  the  chapel  ry  of  Wormhill, 
and  the  hamlets  of  Litton  and  Whestone.  Area 
10.S5O  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2.807;  in  1851,  3,411. 
-The  town  is  bat  indifferently  built,  but  appears 
to  have  once  been  a  place  of  more  consequence  than 
it  is  at  present. 

T1DI,  a  river  of  Cornwall,  which  rises  near  Lis- 
keard,  and,  uniting  with  the  Lynher,  falls  into  the 
Tamar. 

TIDMARSH,  a  parish  in  Berks,  6  m.  WNW  of 
Reading,  on  a  hranch  of  the  Thames.  Area  779 
•crea   Pop.  in  1831,  143;  in  1851,  145. 

T1DMTNGTON,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  but 
located  in  the  co.  of  Warwick,  1$  ro.  S  of  Shipston- 
opon-Stour.    Area  754  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  53. 

TIDONE,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the 
iiv.  of  Genoa,  and  prov.  of  Bobbio,  7  m.  E  of  Varzt ; 
rant  first  N,  then  NW;  passes  Zavatarello;  turns 
afterwards  NE ;  enters  the  state  of  Parma,  in  which 
it  waters  the  W  part  of  the  duchy  of  Piacentia ;  and 
after  a  course  of  about  39  m  ,  joins  the  Po,  on  the 
r.  bank,  7  rn.  NW  of  Piacentia.  It  is  noted  for  a 
victory  over  the  Sardo-German  forces  by  a  French 
wd  Sjjanish  army  in  1746. 

TIDONG,  or  Wapbx-vax-Hoobs,  a  small  island 
of  the  Son  da  archipelago,  in  the  Java  sea,  at  the  E 
entrance  to  the  Sunda  strait,  in  S  lat.  5°  44',  and  E 
long.  106"  24'. 

TIDOR.  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  in 
the  group  of  the  Molucca  islands,  in  N  lat.  45°,  and 
E  long.  127'  25',  near  the  W  coast  of  the  island  of 
Gilolo,  and  9  m.  S  of  that  of  Ternate,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  channel  affording  good  and  safe 
anchorage.  This  island  is  about  21  m.  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  well-watered  by  several  streams, 
which  descend  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  which 
a  great  part  of  its  surface  is  covered,  and  one  of 
which  is  an  active  volcano.  Spices  form  its  chief 
productions.  Its  inhabitants  are  Mahommedans, 
•nd  are  subject  to  a  sovereign,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Dutch.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Spanish  navigator,  Magalhaen,  and  a  factory  was 
established  bv  him  on  its  shores.  In  1527  it  was 
taken  bv  the 'Portuguese,  and  in  1607  bv  the  Dutch. 

TID\VORTH  (North),  a  parish  in 'Wilts,  2  m. 
8Wbv  Wof  Ludgershall.  Area  3,069  acres.  Pop. 
io  1831,  392  ;  in  1851,  385. 


TIDWORTH  (Sotrra),  a  parish  in  Hants,  7j  m. 
WNW  of  Andorer.   Area  2, 1 75  acres.    Pop.  230. 
'  TIEB.   See  Dibbib. 

TIECHOBUS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  and  15  m.  NE  of  Tabor.  It  has  a 
glass-work. 

TI EDRA-VIEGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Valladolid,  and  partido  of  Rioscca,  in  a  valley  of 
the  Sacada,  on  a  steep  height.  Pop.  1,695.  It 'has 
an  old  castle,  four  parish  churches,  a  priory  de- 
pending upon  the  Bernardine  convent,  and  an  hos- 
pital. 

TIETENBACII,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg.  -n 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  NE  of  Maulbronn.  Pop.  420. 

TIEFENBRONN,  a  village  of  the  grand'duchy 
of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  on  the 
Wiirm,  SW  of  Pforzheim.    Pop.  850. 

TIEFENDORF,  a  viUage  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lusatia.    It  has  several  mineral  springs. 

TIEFENGRUBEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  the  circle  of  Weimar-Sena  and 
bail,  of  Berka.  Pop.  200.  In  its  vicinity  are  ex- 
tensive beds  of  gypsum,  alabaster,  potter's  clay, 
fuller's  earth,  and  "rock  crystal. 

TIEFENKASTEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  the  Grisons,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Al- 
bula,  on  the  road  into  Italy  by  the  Septim  pass. 
Pop.  200. 

TIEFENORT,  a  market-town  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  in  the  circle  and  13  m.  SW  of  Eise- 
nach, on  the  Werra.  Pop.  1,264.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  woollen  fabrics.  In  its  vicinity  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  Craynberg. 

TIEFFURTH,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
8axe- Weimar,  in  the  circle  of  Weimar-Sena,  4  m. 
NE  of  Weimar,  on  the  Ilm.  Pop.  261.  It  has  a 
ducal  castle  and  an  agricultural  school. 

TIEFHARTMANSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Silesia,  regency  and  23  m.  SW  of 
Liegnitz  and  circle  of  Schona'u.  Pop.  1,270.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen  damask. 

TIEGENHOF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
W.  Prussia,  regency  and  24  m.  SE  of  Danzig,  and 
circle  of  Marienburg,  on  the  Tiege.  Pop.  1,800.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen  and  of  printed  calico, 
several  dye-works,  a  brewery,  and  a  vinegar  manu- 
fact 


TlEGHEM,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders  and  arrond.  of 
Courtrai.  Pop.  of  dep.  2,567.  The  village  is  11  m. 
E  of  Courtrai  and  cant,  of  Avelghem,  on  a  hill.  It 
has  several  flax  mills. 

TIEHELERY,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Limburg  and  dep.  of  Nieuwerkerken.  Pop. 
224. 

TIELMES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  27 
m.  SE  of  Madrid  and  partido  of  Chinchon,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Taiuna.   Pop.  830. 

TIEMBLO  (El),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21m.  SSE  of  Avila  and  partido  of  Cebreros,  in  a 
marshy  and  woody  locality,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Alberche.  Pop.  1,373.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a 
convent,  a  custom-house,  and  a  public  granary,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

TIENE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in  the 
prov.  and  12  m.  NNW  of  Vicenza,  in  a  fertile  and 
salubrious  plain.  Pop.  5,000.  It  has  an  hospital, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats,  linen, 
and  silk. 

TIERACHE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hainault  and  dep.  of  Momigines.    Pop.  350. 

TIERE'E,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
the  Maine-et- Loire,  cant,  and  4  m.  NNE  of  Briollay, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sarthc.  Pop.  2,023.  It  has 
quarries  of  slate  and  free-stone. 
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TIE  KM  AS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  72 
m.  N  of  Zaragoza  and  partido  of  Soa,  on  a  pine- 
covered  mountain,  and  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ara- 
gon.    Pop.  570.    It  has  numerous  thermal  springs. 

TIERNEY,  a  parish  and  town  of  Van  Diemcn's 
Land,  in  the  co.  of  Somerset.  The  p.  is  bounded  on 
the  W  by  the  Lake  river,  and  on  the  E  by  the  Isis. 
The  town  is  on  the  Lake  river. 

TIERPS,  or  Tikkp,  a  village  and  parish  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  prefecture  and  83  ra.  NNW  of  Upsala, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  The  p. 
comprises  the  island  of  Saertsoe,  formed  by  the  Dal- 
elf,  and  contains  numerous  iron  forges.— The  river 
T.  has  its  source  in  Lake  Skersfoen,  at  the  NE  ex- 
tremity of  the  prefecture  of  Westerns ;  runs  first 
ESE,  then  NNE;  forms  Lake  Tennaren ;  waters  the 
N  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Upaala ;  and  after  a  tor- 
tuous course  of  about  60  m.,  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  near  Karlholm. 

TIERRA- AUSTRAL-DEL- ESPIRITU-SAN- 
TO.   See  Earmnr-SAXTO. 

TIERRA-BOMBA,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean 
tea,  near  the  N  coast  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  dep. 
and  5  m.  SSW  of  Cartagena,  at  the  entrance  to  a 
bay  formed  on  the  S  by  the  island  of  Bara.  It  is 
about  6  m.  in  length,  and  9  m.  in  breadth,  and  near 
its  S  extremity  are  two  forts  for  the  defence  of  the 
Boca-Chica,  the  entrance  to  the  bay. 

T1ERRA-DEL-FUEGO.   See  Fcego. 

TIERRA- WETTE,  Teha-witte,  or  Pomwxro 
(Cape),  a  headland  of  New  Zealand,  forming  the 
SW  extremity  of  the  island  of  Eaheinomauwo  or 
New  Ulster,  in  Cook  s  strait,  in  8  laL  41°  21',  E  long. 
175°  48'.    It  was  discovered  by  Cook  in  1769. 

TIERS,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Liege  and  dep.  of  Chenee.    Pop.  145. 

TIERSIIANAGH  AN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Bally- 
heigue,  co.  Kerry.   Pop.  in  1841,  222. 

T1ESCHTIN,  or  Tischtis,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmntx,  11  m.  SSW  of  Tobitschau. 

TI ESI,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Cape 
Sassari,  prov.  ana  18  m.  ESE  of  Alghero,  in  an  un- 
healthy plain,  near  the  source  or  the  Turritano. 
Pop.  2,120.  The  environs,  which  are  partly  level, 
afford  grain  and  pasture  in  great  abundance. 

TIETAR.  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has  its  source 
on  the  W  side  of  Mount  Pinos,  in  the  prov.  of  To- 
ledo, 12  m.  N  of  Talavera-dc-la-Rcina;  runs  first 
W ;  enters  the  prov.  of  Cacercs ;  turns  SW ;  and 
after  a  course  ot  about  90  m.,  joins  the  Tagus  on 
the  r.  bank,  24  m.  NNE  of  Cacerea.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  flows  through  a  sandy  district 
of  little  fertility,  but  forms  afterwards  nigh  and 
nearly  inaccessible  banks. 

TIETE,  or  Anhembi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  Scrra-Cubitao,  in  the  district  and 
30  m.  E  of  Sto-  Paulo ;  runs  first  W,  then  NW ;  and 
after  a  total  course  of  about  450  m.,  joins  the  Pa- 
rana on  the  1.  bank,  in  S  lat.  20°  36',  W  long.  51° 
50'.  Its  principal  affluents  are  on  the  r.,  the  Jun- 
diahi,  Capibari,  Piracicaba,  Jacareptpira  -  Mirim, 
Jacarepipira-Acu  or  Pipira;  and  on  the  1.  the 
Sorocaba  and  Lancoes.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
Jundiahi,  the  T.  forms  a  magnificent  cataract,  and 
throughout  all  the  lower  part  of  its  course  its  navi- 
gation is  obstructed  by  numerous  cataracts. 

TIETZ,  Tubtx,  or  Tcczko,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  prov.  of  W.  Prussia,  regency  of  Marienwerder, 
circle  and  15  m.  SW  of  Deutsch-Krone,  in  the  midst 
of  a  group  of  lakes.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  manu- 
factory ot  cloth  and  a  saw-mill. 

TIEUDENBERG,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  W.  Flanders  and  dep.  of  Wcstroosebeke. 
Pop.  340. 

T1EVAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Navar- 


ra  and  partido  of  Aoiz,  9  m.  8E  of  Pamplona,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alaiz  mountains.  Pop.  238.  It  has 
a  fortress  in  which  the  most  important  state  docu- 
ments were  kept  by  Philippe-le-Beau,  and  which 
was  destroyed  in  1 378. 

TIEWINKEL,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Limburg  and  dep.  of  Lummen.   Pop.  475. 

TIFEH,  or  TuracH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the 

rrov.  and  35  m.  E  of  Constantine,  on  the  Hamiz. 
t  is  of  small  extent,  and  possesses  little  strength. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Thev<*u  of  the  Romans. 

TIFERNO,  or  Birxaxo,  a  river  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sannio,  which  has  its  source  in  the  district 
of  Isernia,  a  little  to  the  W  of  Bojano ;  runs  first  E, 
then  N ;  enters  the  district  of  Cam  po  basso ;  bends 
NE;  traverses  the  district  of  Larino;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  63  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
2  m.  BSE  of  Termoli.  Its  waters  abound  with  trout 
and  eels. 

TIFESCH,  or  Tefemsad,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the 
prov.  and  40  m.  WSW  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in 
a  fertile  locality.  It  is  the  Tiptua  of  the  Romans, 
and  contains  numerous  ruins. 

TIFFANGE8,  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  La  Vendee,  cant,  and  8  m.  WNW  of 
Mortagne-sur-Sevre,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sevre- 
Nantaise.  Pop.  847.  It  has  a  paper-mill.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Teipha- 
liens,  a  people  of  Scythian  origin,  brought  by  the 
Romans  to  garrison  the  towns  of  Poictou. 

TIFFIELD,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  2  m. 
N  of  Towcester.    Area  2,530  acres.    Pop.  154. 

TIFFIN,  a  village  of  Seneca  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  U.  S.,  76  m.  N  of  Columbus,  on  Sandusky 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Mad  river  and  Lake 
Erie  railway.  Poo.  in  1840,  600;  in  1850.  2.728.— 
Also  a  township  of  Adamas  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,540.— Also  a  township  of  Williams 
CO.,  in  the  same  state.    Pop.  322. 

TIFFINS,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  U.  8.,  flows  thence  into  the  state 
of  Ohio,  and  joins  the  Maumee  river. 

TIFLIS.   See  Tkfus. 

TIFLI8KOI,  a  fortress  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  Caucasus,  district  and  93  ra.  WNW 
of  Stavropol,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Kouban. 

TIFORE,  a  small  low  island  of  the  Molucca  sea, 
90  m.  W  of  that  of  Gilolo,  in  N  lat.  1°  6',  E  long. 
126°  ff. 

TIGA,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,'  near 
the  NW  coast  of  Borneo,  in  N  lat  6°  25'.— Also  an 
islet  in  1  .am pong  bay,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

TIG  AON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  sea,  near  the 
NW  coast  of  Borneo,  in  N  lat.  6°  KT. 

TIGER,  an  island  of  Guayana,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Easequibo.  It  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  produces  excellent  coflee  and  sugar. 

TIGER,  a  small  island  in  the  Spanish  Main,  near 
the  coast  of  Darien,  in  N  hit.  8°  35',  W  long. 
IT  80\ 

TIGITA8,  a  Bmall  river  of  Venezuela,  which  rises 
to  the  S  of  Conception-de-Pao,  and  unites  itself  with 
the  Galamotal. 

T1GLAGANTI,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  Darien,  which  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of 
Atrato. 

TIGLIOLE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  9  m.  W  by  N 
of  Asti.    Pop.  2,500. 

TIGNALE,  a  village  of  Lombardy,  in  the  prov. 
of  Brescia,  near  the  W  side  of  the  4 
Pop.  1,150. 

TIGNES,  a  village  of  Savoy,  12  m.  SE  of  St 
Maurice,  on  the  I  sere. 

T1GRE,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  which  rises  in  the 
prov.  of  Quixos;  flows  SE;  and  having  been  joined 
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by  the  Nahuapo,  after  a  eours.;  of  300  m.,  falls 
into  the  Amazon,  in  8  lat  4°  XV. 

TIUKE,  a  province  of  Abyssinia,  which  has  given 
name  to  almost  all  the  N  K  districts  of  that  country. 
It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  12°  and  15°  30'  N, 
and  is  composed  in  great  measure  of  an  elevated 
plateau  supported  by  steep  and  lofty  mountains, 
and  intersected  with  fertile  valleys  and  plains.  The 
Taeazze,  which  intersects  it  in  a  N  and  W  course, 
receives  nearly  all  its  streams.  On  the  E  it  reaches 
in  part  to  the  sea,  from  which,  however,  it  is  to  a 
rreat  extent  separated  by  a  salt  and  Bandy  plain. 
Its  principal  subdivisions  are  Serch,  T.  Proper. 
Terabren,  Enderta,  Wojerat,  Adana,  A  garni,  Serawi, 
Samen,  Sulo,  Woggam,  Waldabba,  and  Walkayt. 
See  article  Abtshinh. 

TIGRE,  or  A«ai  u.u,  a  small  island  of  the  Paci- 
fic, in  the  gulf  of  Fonseca,  on  the  8  coast  of  Hondu- 
ras. It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  anchoring- 
places  in  the  Pacific,  and  would  be  of  considerable 
value  as  an  intermediate  coaling-station  for  steamers 
on  their  route  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  and  also 
as  a  depot  for  merchandise,  for  the  markets  of  Cen- 
tral America.    See  Foxskca. 

TIGRILLO-  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Venezue- 
la, between  Punta-de-Tigrillo  and  Punta-Gorda.  At 
its  farther  extremity  is  a  canal  communicating  with 
the  harbour  of  Mochima. 

TIGRIS,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Western 
Asia,  which  rises  in  two  head-streams  in  Central 
Armenia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Anti-Taurus, 
near  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  These  two  great 
rivers  flow  parallel,  but  at  a  varying  distance  from 
each  other  to  their  point  of  junction  at  Komah,  in 
N  1st  31°,  about  100  m.  above  the  Persian  gulf,  and 
after  a  course  of  1,150  m.  See  article  Euphrates. 
The  western  branch  of  the  T.  rises  under  the  moun- 
tain of  Hagar-Baha,  10  m.  S  of  the  beautiful  little  lake 
of  Ghniljik,  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  Taurus. 
The  little  torrent  having  passed  through  the  wild 
scenery  of  the  mountain,  emerges,  increased  by  nu- 
merous rivulets  and  springs,  into  the  high  plain  of 
Divarbekir,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  8SE  direc- 
tion, and  sweeps  under  the  city  of  that  name,  a  shal- 
low stream,  but  250  yds.  wide  when  flooded.  At 
Osman-Keui  the  western  branch,  after  a  course  of 
150  m.,  is  joined  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  T., 
whose  head-streams  rise  on  the  sides  of  Ali-Tagh, 
the  ancient  Xiphates,  and  which  has  had  a  course  of 
100  m.  to  this  point  For  nearly  100  m.  it  bends 
to  the  E,  through  an  open,  undulating  country,  bare 
of  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  and  possessing 
little  to  attract  attention  or  admiration.  The  stream 
nuts  slowly  here,  and  frequent  shallows  and  little 
rapids  show  the  impossibility  of  any  but  the  lightest 
harts  being  borne  on  the  waters  of  this  branch  of 
the  T.  No  remains  of  interest  are  to  be  found  on 
this  part  of  its  course.  After  the  junction  of  the 
Batman-su,  or  Sort  river,  that  flows  into  the  T.  from 
the  N,  the  river  becomes  more  deep  and  rapid ;  the 
banks  change  to  steep  cliffs,  on  one  hand,  and  a  rich 
sloping  country  on  the  other,  alternately,  until  after 
s  few  miles,  it  is  winding  in  short  turns  between 
hifrh  cliffs  in  a  SE  direction.  The  romantic  beauty 
of  numerous  Christian  villages  pitched  on  the  cliffs, 
and  the  dark  ravines  here  and  there  admitting  a  pas- 
Mire  from  the  river  to  the  open  country,  have  a  fine 
effect,  and  add  much  to  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  river.  Numerous  shallows  and  rapids  occur  in 
every  part  of  its  course,  rendering  it  unfit  for  the 
purposes  of  communication,  except  downwards. 
About  40  m.  below  the  Batman-su,  is  the  noble 
bridge,  and  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  the  fine  old 
rains  of  Hussain-Keif.  About  15  m.  further  on  the 
R«lgwan  river  falls  into  it  on  the  1.  bank ;  at  20  m. 


further  on,  the  Tigris  receives  the  Buhtan-chai, 
from  the  E ;  it  then  turns  ESE  and  flows  through 
a  beautiful  country  about  50  m.  to  Jezireh,  and 
passes  through  the  Jebel-Judi,  the  "  overhanging 
cliffs"  of  Xeuonhon.  The  country  between  Hus- 
sain-Keif and  Jezireh  is  thronged  with  Christian 
villages,  spread  over  a  high  uneven  rocky  plain, 
which  produces  the  finest  grapes  in  abundance. 
About  4  in.  above  Jezireh  the  river  emerges  into  a 
more  open  country.  The  Khabur,  or  Zucho  river, 
flows  into  the  Tigris  23  m.  below  Jezireh,  from  the 
eastward,  at  a  point  which  must  have  been  that 
where  the  Greeks  turned  from  the  banks  of  the  T. 
to  seek  a  passage  over  the  Cardnchian  mountains 
by  the  road  that  now  leads  across  the  plain  of 
Zucho,  and  over  the  Jebel-Judi.  The  Khabur  is  not 
fordable  near  where  it  joins  the  T. ;  but  it  carries  into 
the  T.  a  much  smaller  body  of  water  than  the  great 
stream  bearing  the  same  name  which  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates below  Deir.  At  Jezireh,  a  fine  old  castle 
commands  the  river,  and  the  bridge  of  boats  that 
now  crosses  it.  The  remains  of  a  splendid  stone 
bridge  cross  it  about  2  m.  below  the  castle. 
The  river  below  Jezireh,  as  far  as  Mosul  runs 
through  a  high  undulating  plain;  on  both  banks, 
hills  arc  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  those  on 


the  1.  bank  converging  towards  it  until  they  nearly 
touch,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Khabur. 
The  road  along  the  1.  bank  lies  over  this  high  plain 
about  7  m.  from  the  river,  crossing  the  hills  into  the 
Zucho  plain,  through  which  the  Khabur  runs.  Its 
course  is  8E  to  Eski- Mosul,  but  it  curves  round  so 
as  to  approach  Mosul  in  a  88E  direction.  < 'apt. 
Lynch  looked  with  much  attention  for  a  ford  over 
the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  where  Alexander  might 
have  crossed  before  the  battle  of  Arbil,  but  no  such 
ford  exists  at  the  present  day.  On  the  1.  bank, 
both  above  and  below  Mosul  are  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
See  article  Mosul.  Below  Mosul  about  28  m.  by  the 
river  occurs  the  first  bund  or  dyke  of  solid  masonry 
called  Zikru-l'ahwaz ;  and  12$  m.  below  this  point 
the  Zab  enters  the  T.  Flowing  in  a  course  to  the 
E  of  8,  the  T.  passes  Tekrit,  below  which  it  gives 
off  a  canal  which  rejoins  it  near  Bagdad.  After  re- 
ceiving the  Adhim,  the  T.  bends  SSE,  and  then  S 
by  W  to  Bagdad,  between  which  city  and  Mosul,  it 
has  run  with  an  average  current  of  4£  m.  per  hour, 
and  a  breadth  of  200  yds.  At  5  m.  below  Bagdad, 
the  canal  of  Saklawiyah  or  Isa  brings  during  the 
season  of  floods,  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 

?h rates  into  the  Tigris,  from  a  spot  6  m.  below 
elujah.  At  21  m.  below  the  Saklawiyah,  the 
Diala  or  Divalah  brings  into  the  T.  a  vast  body  of 
water.  Below  the  confluence  of  this  stream,  the  T. 
pursues  a  very  winding  course,  with  an  inclination 
westward,  until  its  waters  and  its  name  are  lost  in 
those  of  the  Euphrates  at  Komah,  232  m.  from  Kut- 
el'Amrah  by  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  144$  m. 
in  direct  distance. — Mr.  Rich,  while  consul  at  Bagdad, 
obtained  information  from  the  natives  that  where  the 
Eastern  Tigris  rises,  it  bursts  at  once  from  a  cavern 
in  the  mountain,  and  in  its  earliest  course  is  a  much 
more  considerable  river  than  the  Diyarbekir  branch. 
The  distinguished  traveller  and  archssologist,  Mr. 
Layard,  thus  describes  that  part  of  his  journey 
which  refers  to  the  country  between  Lake  \Van  and 
the  caverned  sources  of  the  Eastern  T.  in  1850: — 
M  We  had  now  left  the  lake  of  Wan,  and  our  track 
led  up  a  deep  ravine,  which  gradually  became  more 
narrow  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  high  mountains  that 
separated  us  from  the  unexplored  districts  of  Mukus 
and  Buhtan.  On  both  sides  of  the  ravine  were  vil- 
lages and  ruined  castles.  Numerous  streams  from 
the  hill  sides  irrigated  plots  of  cultivated  ground. 
After  climbing  up  a  steep  declivity  of  loose  stones, 
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like  the  moraine  of  a  Swiss  glacier,  and  dragging 
oar  horses  with  much  difficulty  after  us,  we  found 
ourselves  amidst  eternal  snow,  over  which  we  toiled 
for  nearly  two  hours,  until  we  reached  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  and  looked  down  into  the  deep  valley 
of  Mukus.  This  is  considered  one  of  the  highest 
passes  in  Kurdistan.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  a 
small  Armenian  church,  called  Khurus-Kilissa,  or 
44  the  Church  of  the  Cock,'  because  a  black  cock  is 
Slid  to  warn  the  traveller  when  the  snowdrifts  hide 
the  mountain  tracks.  There  was  no  other  pathway 
down  the  rocky  ravine  than  the  dry  bed  of  the  tor- 
rent. Leaving  the  laden  horses  to  find  their  way 
over  the  stones  and  through  the  torrent,  we  passed 
soon  after  a  natural  cavern,  from  which  burst,  white 
with  foam  and  struggling  through  a  bed  of  pink 
flowers,  a  most  abundant  spring.  This  was  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
T."  It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  that  this 
subterranean  source  of  the  Eastern  T.  is  lower  than 
Lake  Wan,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
its  waters  mav  be  derived  from  that  lake,  and  that 
thns  the  Lake  Wan  is  in  reality  the  source  of 
the  Eastern  Tigris.  He  remarked  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  elevation  of  the  Buhtan-Chai— the 
ancient  CtntrlU*— or  of  its  tributaries,  and  no  tradi- 
tion of  waterfalls  in  the  course  of  the  Mukus  river, 
to  discountenance  the  fact  of  a  much  diminished 
elevation  in  the  bed  of  the  T.  and  its  feeders,  and 
the  upland  lake  of  Wan,  which,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1838,  has  an  alt.  of  5,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  T.  begins  to  rise  in  Novem- 
ber, but  its  permanent  rise  does  not  usually  begin 
till  the  middle  of  March,  nor  does  it  reach  its  crreat- 
est  height  till  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  has  a 
mean  velocity  of  7  33  ft.  per  second. 

TIGRIS.    8ee  Booca-Tioris. 

TIGUA,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov.  of  Es- 
mcraldas,  which  runs  NW,  and  enters  the  Toachi, 
in  S  lat.  19s. 

TIGUIL,  a  river  of  Kamtchatka,  which  rises  in 
the  district  of  Nizni-Kamtchatka,  and  falls  into 
the  Penjinskaia  gulf.  On  its  banks,  about  20  m. 
from  its  mouth,  is  built  the  fort  of  Tiguilskoi,  the 
strongest  in  Kamtchatka,  where  a  garrison  is 
maintained,  to  keep  in  awe  the  Koriaks  and  the 
Tchutski. 

TIHANG,  or  Tmosv,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
com.  of  Szalad,  23  m.  E  of  Tapolcza,  on  the  E  bank 
of  a  peninsula  extending  into  the  N  part  of  Lake 
Balaton. 

TIHANGE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
"um,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Huy. 


op.  8< 


1th  as  a  distillery  and  several  breweries. 


TIHARUH.  a  town  of  Hmdostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Delhi,  66  m.  WNW  of  Sirhind. 

TIH-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  tho 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  div.  and  75  m.  NW  of  Tse-nan-fu, 
on  the  Imperial  canal,  in  N  lat.  37°  32'  20",  and  E 
long.  116"  24'  54".  It  has  numerous  shops,  and  has 
manufactories  of  straw  bonnets.  It  is  well-peopled. 
The  locality  is  noted  for  its  horses. 

TiH-OAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-sc,  and  div.  of  Kew-keang-fu,  54  m. 
NNW  of  Nan-chang-fu,  in  N  lat.  29°  19',  and  E 
long.  115"  43'.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  fine  pagoda,  con- 
secrated to  Fo. 

TIH-GAN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hn-pih.  The  div.  comprises  5  districts. 
The  town  is  66  m.  NW  of  Wu-chang-fu,  in  a  fertile 
locality,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Yanp-Ue-keang,  in  N 
lat.  31°  18',  and  E  long.  113°  37'  40".  It  has  manu- 
factories of  wax-candles. 
TIH-HING-HEEX,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 


in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Faou-chu-fu, 
in  N  lat.  28*  54'  50",  and  E  long.  1  IT  42'  8". 

TIH-HWA-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kew-keang- 
fu. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Fo- 
keen,  div.  of  Yung-chun-chu,  and  90  m.  BW  of  Fuh- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  25°  26',  and  E  long.  118°  16'. 

TIH-KING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-tting,  div.  of  Chaou-king-fu, 
and  106  m.  W  of  Canton,  in  N  lat.  23°  13'  42",  and 
E  lone.  111°  13'  10". 

TIH-LING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lenou-tnng,  or  Shing-king,  in  N  lat  42°  25', 
and  E  long.  123°  45'. 

TIH-PING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Tse-nan-fu,  in  N  bit. 
37*  34',  and  E  long.  117*  4'. 

TIH-TAOL'-TING.  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  div.  of  Lan-chu-fu. 

TIH  T8IN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chc-kcang,  and  div.  of  Hu  chu-fu,  in  N  lat 
30°  87',  and  E  long.  119°  56'.  This  place  is  remark- 
able for  the  art  of  pearl-making,  which  is  here 
practised.  In  the  month  of  May  or  June  Urge 
quantities  of  the  pearl-mussel  [MytUu*  ctjgmu]  are 
brought  in  baskets  from  the  Tahfi,  a  lake  in  Kiang- 
su,  about  30  m.  distant,  the  largest  amongst  the 
full  grown  being  specially  selected.  The  shell  is 
gently  opened,  and  the  free  portion  of  the  mollusc  is 
carefully  separated  from  one  surface  of  the  shell 
with  an  iron  probe;  the  foreign  bodies  are  then 
successively  introduced  at  the  point  of  a  bifurcated 
bamboo  stick,  and  placed  in  two  parallel  rows  upon 
the  mantle  or  fleshy  surface  of  the  animal ;  a  suffi- 
cient number  having  been  placed  on  one  side,  the 
operation  is  repeated  on  the  other;  stimulated  by 
the  irritating  bodies,  the  suffering  animal  spasmo- 
dically presses  against  both  sides  of  its  testaceous 
skeleton,  keeping  the  matrices  in  place.  This  be- 
ing done  the  mussels  are  deposited  one  by  one  in 
canals,  or  streams,  or  pools  connected  therewith, 
five  or  six  inches  apart  at  depths  of  from  two  to 
five  feet,  in  lots  of  from  5,000  to  50,000. 

TI-HWA,  Tvhoca,  or  Ourocwtsi,  a  division  and 
town  of  Mongolia,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh.  The 
div.  comprises  three  districts.  The  town  is  320  m. 
E  of  Ele,  at  the  foot  of  a  ramification  of  the  Thiai- 
Chan  chain,  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  localitv. 
Its  streets  are  spacious,  and  from  the  activity  of  its 
commerce,  it  presents  a  generally  animated  aspect. 
The  circumjacent  mountains  contain  coal,  and  are 
in  some  parts  volcanic.  A  plain  33  m.  in  cirenmf. 
is  covered  with  light  cinders,  which,  whenever  dis- 
turbed, emit  a  flame,  and  produce  rapid  combustion. 

TIH-YANG-HEEN,  i  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Meen-chn,  in 
N  lat.  31°  10\  and  E  long.  104°  22'. 

TIIS-SOE,  a  lake  of  Denmark,  in  the  diocese  and 
W  part  of  the  island  of  8ieland,  bail,  and  19  m.  SW 
of  Holbeck.  It  is  nearly  oval  in  form,  and  is  4  m. 
in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  3  m.  in  breadth.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Hallebve-aae,  which  issues  from  it 
on  the  W.  and  flows  into  the  Great  Belt. 

TIJARAFE,  a  village  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in 
the  N  part  of  the  island  of  Palm  a,  and  partido  of 
Santn-Cruz-de-la-Palma,  on  a  hill  which  is  as- 
cended by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Pop. 
2,216.    It  has  a  parish-church  and  a  customhouse. 

TIJELENKING,  or  Cmi.uxGcm*o,  a  Malay  vil- 
lage, on  the  N  coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  10  m.  E 
of  Hatavia.  It  is  traversed  by  a  river  which  affords 
good  fishing,  and  has  several  salines.  The  Eng- 
lish landed  here  in  1811. 

TIJOLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33  m. 
N  of  Almeria,  and  partido  of  Purchena,  in  a  fine 
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plain,  watered  bv  the  Seron  and  Bacare*.  Top. 
1.690.    It  has  an  "hospital,  and  flax  and  oil  mills. 

TUUCO  (Sabto-Aktonio  de).  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  th*  prov.  of  Minns-Geraes,  district  of  Serro-do- 
Frio.  and  24  m.  NNE  of  Villa-do-Principe,  in  the 
centre  of  the  diamond  district,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
depot  It  .rises  amphitheatrally,  on  a  mountain  of 
tbe  Sena-Espinhaco,  near  the  source  of  the  Jequi- 
rmhonba,  ana  is  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  Borne 
of  the  houses  arc  built  of  stone  or  of  mud ;  but  the 
greater  number  of  wood.  It  has  a  church,  five  cha- 
pels, several  convents,  three  hospitals,  an  alms- 
house, and  commodious  barracks.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  good  water,  and  the  climate,  although 
roll  is  salubrious.  The  working  of  diamonds  in 
this  locality  was  at  first  a  private  speculntion,  but 
in  1772  was  committed  to  royal  administration. 

TIKH  AlA-SOSNA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  tbe  trov.  of  Voronej.  which  has  its  source  12  m. 
W  of  Li  vmisk.  in  the  district  of  Birioutch,  the  capi- 
ta! of  which  it  waters ;  flows  thence  through  the 
district,  and  bathes  the  town  of  Astrogojsk ;  and 
after  a  course,  in  a  generally  NE  direction,  of  about 
105  m.,  joins  the  Don  on  the  r.  bank,  8  in.  E  of 


T1KH1NETZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
rot.  and  54  m.  S8W  of  Mohilev,  and  district  of 
R^ntrbev,  near  the  r.  hank  of  the  Droutz. 

TIKHVIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
eor.  and  57  m.  NE  of  Novgorod,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tikhvina.  Pop.  5.000.  It  has  eight  churches, 
two  convents,  extensive  magazines  for  grain,  salt, 
sad  brandv.  tallow  founderies,  and  tanneries. 

TtKHVlNA,  or  Tikhvixxa,  a  river  of  Russia  in 
F.nrope.  in  the  gov.  of  Novgorod,  and  district  of 
Tikhrin.  which  issues  from  Lake  OzerskoTe.  33  m. 
E  of  the  town  of  that  name;  runs  first  E8E,  then 
S,  and  afterwards  WNW;  posses  Tikhvin,  when 
it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  15  m. 


WXW  of  that  town,  joins  the  8i*s.  on  the  r.  bank, 
and  after  a  total  course  of  about  90  m. 
TIKOPIA.    See  Tucopia. 

TIKSA,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  ArkhangeL  in  N  lat  66°  26',  and  E  long.  81"  30* . 
It  is  14  m.  in  extent  from  NW  to  8E,  and  pre- 
sents an  extremely  irregular  outline.  It  discharges 
itself  into  Ij»ke  Pija,  by  the  Chadra,  which  issues 
from  ita  NW  extremity.   It  contains  several  islands. 

TIKVESH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Ru- 
mtlia,  in  the  aanj.  and  84  m.  BW  of  Ohiustendil, 
on  the  Vetitcha,  an  affluent  of  the  Vardar. 

TTLAFAR,  *  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
paah.  and  36  m.  W  of  Mosul.    Pop.  1,000. 

TrLBORG,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
X.  Brabant  cap.  of  a  cant,  inthearrond.  and  15  m. 
8W  of  Bois-le-Duc.  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ley. 
I'op.  14,000.  It  has  three  churches,  a  chapel,  and 
*  fine  castle,  and  contains  extensive  manufactories 
of  cloth  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  It  returns  three 
deputies  to  the  provincial  states. 

TILBROOK,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  14  m.  N 
br  E  of  Bedford.    Area  1 .680  acres.    Pop.  350. 

TILBURY-JUXTA-CLABE,  a  parish  in  Essex, 
ij  m.  8  of  Clare.    Area  946  acres.    Pop.  401 . 

TILBURY  (East),  a  parish  in  Essex,  13  m.  ESE 
of  Romford,  on  a  creek  near  the  Thames.  Area 
3.137  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  245;  in  1851, 401.  This 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Claudius  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  the 
Britons,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius. 

TILBURY  (East),  a  township  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  Western  district,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
Thames,  by  several  branches  of  which  it  is  inter- 
preted, and' on  the  SE  by  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  in  1844, 
HO,  of  whom  nearly  a  half  are  French  Canadians. 


TILBURY  (West),  a  parish  in  Essex,  26  m.  Eof 
London,  on  the  N  side  or  the  Thames.  Area  2,086 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  276;  in  1851,  519.  Here  are 
still  some  traces  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  camp,  formed 
in  1588,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by  tbe 
Spanish  Armada.— T.  fort  stands  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  opposite  Gravesend.  It  was  originally 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  a  blockhouse;  but 
was  enlarged  and  made  a  regular  fortification  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  Dutch  fleet  had  sailed  up  the 
river,  in  the  year  1667,  and  burnt  3  English  man- 
of-war  ships  nt  Chatham.  The  esplanade  is  large, 
and  the  bastions  are  faced  with  brick  and  surround- 
ed with  a  double  ditch  or  moat  On  tbe  land  side 
are  two  small  redoubts  of  brick ;  but  on  this  side 
the  chief  strength  of  the  fort  consists  in  its  being 
able  to  lay  the  whole  level  under  water.  On  the 
river  side  is  a  strong  curtain,  with  a  ditch. 

TILBURY  (West),  a  township  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  tbe  co.  of  Kent  bounded  on  the  N  by  Lake  St. 
Clnir.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  marshy  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.  Pop.  in  1844,  437,  of  whom  two-third* 
are  French  Canadians. 

TIL-CHATEL,  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  and  cant,  of  Is -stir- 
Tille,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tille  and  Ignon. 
Pop.  916.  It  has  a  blast  furnace  and  several  foun- 
deries. 

TILDIZ-DAGH.  a  mountain  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
10  m.  8  of  Tokat. 

TILEHURST,  or  Tvleiilest,  a  parish  in  Berks, 
2$  m.  W  of  Reading.    Area  5,164  acres.    Pop.  519. 

TILE8WORTH,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  3«  m. 
NW  bv  W  of  Dunstable.    Area  1,510 
1831.275;  in  1851,337. 

TILFF,  a  vUlage  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  3 
m.  8  of  Liege. 

TILGEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  4  m.  ESE  of  Glau- 
cha,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Mnlda. 

TILGMAN'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Man-land, 
U.  8..  at  the  mouth  of  the  Choptank,  containing 
about  1.720  acres. 

T1LGUN,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  36  m. 
ENE  of  Aksbehr. 

TILHAC,  a  village  of  France,  in 
7  m.  8E  of  Mareiac.    Pop.  650. 

TILKERODE,  a  village  of  the  principality  of 
Anhalt  Bernburg,  in  the  bail,  of  Harzgerodc,  with 
large  iron-works. 

TILL,  a  river  of  Northumberland,  which  rises 
among  the  Cheviot -hills;  runs  8  to  Chillinghnm  ; 
thence  NW  to  the  Tweed,  4  m.  below  Coldstream. 

TILL,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Dussel- 
dorf,  5  m.  SE  of  Cleves.    Pop.  1,680. 

TILLANCHONG,  one  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  in 
the  gulf  of  Bengal,  in  N  lat  8°  30'.  It  is  high  and 
rugged. 

TILLE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cote- 
d'Or,  which  rises  3  m.  W  of  Granoey,  and  running 
SE,  falls  into  the  Saone,  on  the  r.  bant,  after  a  course 
of  40  m. — Also  a  town  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
Oise,  3  m.  NNE  of  Bcauvais.    It  has  iron-works. 

TILL  ED  A.  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  8  m. 
WSW  of  Sangerhausen,  at  the  E  base  of  the  Kyff- 
hausen.    Pop.  960. 

T1LLENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  1 
m.  W  of  Bunzlau.  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bobar 

TILLICOULTRY,  a  parish  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, marching  over  one-half  of  its  boundary  with 
Perthshire.  Ita  superficial  extent  is  upwards  of 
6,000  Scottish  acres.  About  two-thirds  of  this  area 
lies  among  the  Ochil  hills,  and  includes  some  of 
their  highest  summits.  Bencleuch,  the  loftiest  of 
the  heights,  rises  2,300  ft.  above  sea-level.  A  rich 
variety  of  ironstone,  and  veins  of  iron-ore  of  the 
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kidney  kind,  are  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  an  ob- 
iect  of  attention  to  the  Devon  company.  The  vil- 
lage of  T.  is  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Devon, 
3  m.  £  of  Alva.  It  has  considerable  manufactories 
of  shawls,  plaidings,  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  and, 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  coals  and  pure  water,  has  facilities  for 
conducting  them.    Pop.  of  p.  in  1851,  3,217. 

TILL  1 1. 'RES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ei> re.  on  the  river  Arve,  5  m.  NE  of  Verneuil. 

TILLIERS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  4  m.  NW  of  Montfaucon.  Pop.  of 
com.  1,150. 

TILL  IN  OH  AM,  a  parish  in  Essex,  18  m.  E  by 
8  of  Chelmsford.   Area  7,235  acres.   Pop.  1,048. 

TILLINGTON,  a  township  in  Burghill  p., 
Herefordshire,  5  m.  NW  of  Hereford.  Pop.  509. 
— Also  a  parish  in  Sussex,  1  m.  W  by  N  of  Pet- 
worth.    Area  3,766  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  982. 

TILLOUTA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bahar,  district  of  Rotas,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  N  or  L  bank  of  the  Sone.  in  N  lat.  24°  48'. 

TILLY,  a  seigniory  of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  co. 
of  Buckingham,  on  the  8  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

TILLY-8UR-8EULE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Calvados,  7  m.  8SE  of  Bayeux.   Pop.  900. 

TI LM  AN  STONE,  a  parish  in  Kent,  5  m.  W  by 
8  of  Deal.    Area  1,124  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  447. 

TILNEY-WITH-ISLINGTON,  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 3  m.  W8W  of  Lynn-Regis.  Area,  including 
that  of  the  following  p..  7.511  acres.    Pop.  273. 

TILNEY-ALL-8AINT8,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4 
m.  W  by  S  of  Lynn-Regis.   Pop.  in  1851,  575. 

TILNEY-ST.-LAWRENCE,  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 6  m.  8W  of  Lynn-Regis.    Pop.  in  1851,  573. 

TILSHEAD,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  14  m.  NNW  of 
Salisbury.    Area  3,990  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  523. 

TIL81T,  a  town  of  P  russian  Lithuania,  in  the 
reg.  of  Gumbinnen,  56  m.  ENE  of  Konigsberg,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Little  Tilse,  a  small  stream 
separating  the  town  from  the  castle,  and  the  Nie- 
men,  which  flows  past  the  town  on  the  N,  and  over 
which  is  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  inhabitants,  13,271 
in  number  in  1846,  are  partly  Catholics,  but  chiefly 
Protestants.  They  carry  on  a  trade,  by  means  of 
the  Nieroen,  with  konigsberg  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  interior  of  Poland  on  the  other,  of  which  the 
chief  articles  are  corn,  wax,  salt,  salted  provisions, 
hats,  and  leather.  T.  gives  name  to  a  district 
which  extends  to  the  great  maritime  inlet  of  the 
Curische-haff,  a  level  and  fertile  tract,  noted  for  its 
produce  of  barley,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  castle 
of  T.  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1289.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  here  on  1st  July  1807,  be- 
tween France,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

TIL8TON,  a  parish  in  Cheshire,  12$  m.  SSE  of 
Chester,  comprising  the  townships  of  Garden,  Graf- 
ton, Horton,  Stretton,  and  T.  Area  3,644  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  873;  in  1851,  837. 

TILSTON-FERNHALL,  a  township  in  Bunbury 
p.,  Cheshire,  2}  m.  SE  of  Tarporley.  Area  864 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  170;  in  1851,  155. 

TILT,  a  romantic  stream  in  Blair-Athole,  Perth- 
shire, which  issues  from  Loch-Tilt,  on  the  boundary 
with  Aberdeenshire ;  and  after  running  2  m.  S,  re- 
ceives from  the  E  Glenmore- water,  and  from  the  W 
Tarf-water,  each  of  which  greatly  excels  it  both  in 
volume  and  in  length  of  run.  Thus  augmented,  it 
flows  9  m.  8W,  and  4  m.  8  to  the  Garry,  a  little  be- 
low the  village  of  Blair-Athole.  The  glen  through 
which  it  flows  is  distinguished  from  every  other  in 
the  Highlands  at  once  by  its  extreme  depth,  narrow- 
ness, and  prolongation,  and  by  the  bold  contrast  of 
excessive  wildnesa  at  the  upper  end,  and  ornamen- 
tal beauty  at  the  other. 


TILTON-ON-THE-HILL,  a  pariah  in  Leicester- 
shire, 10$  m.  E  by  N  of  Leicester,  comprising  the 
townships  of  Halstead  and  Marefield,  with  part  of 
the  chapelry  of  Whatborough.  Area  3,112  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  342;  in  1851,  410. 

T1LTY,  a  parish  in  Essex,  3  m.  S  by  W  of 
Thaxted,  watered  by  the  Chelmer.  Area  1,040 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  82 ;  in  1851,  101. 

I  I LWA  LA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  state  of 
J  cxl  pur,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Loni,  here  »i  m.  wide 
when  in  flood.  Immediately  opposite  to  T.  is  Muli- 
nathka-Than,  the  site  of  a  celebrated  shrine,  which 
has  all  the  privileges  of  a  sanctuary.  A  large  cattle 
fair  is  held  here  annually,  commencing  12  days 
after  the  holu,  and  lasting  for  half-a-month,  during 
which  time  80,000  people  arc  said  to  be  collected 
with  large  quantities  of  camels,  horses,  and  bullocks, 
upon  the  sale  of  which  fees  of  5  rupees,  3  rupees, 
and  8  annas  per  head,  respectively,  are  paid  to  the 
hakim  of  Scwanna,  who  attends  the  fair  on  the  part 
of  the  Jodpur  government.  The  prices  of  the  best 
horses  and  mares  sold  at  this  fair  are  from  400  to 
600  rupees;  riding  camels  bring  120  r.,  and  baggage 
camels  60  r.    The  Loni  is  here  passed. 

TIM,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Kursk,  on 
the  river  Tim,  39  m.  E  of  Kursk. — The  river  runs 
about  6  m.  W  of  the  town,  and  flows  into  the  Sosna 
after  a  winding  course  of  80  m. 

TIM  A,  or  Al-Ablae,  a  town  of  Nedjed,  in  Arabia, 
180  m.  N  NE  of  Medina. 

TIMAAN,  or  Timoak,  a  small  island,  high  and 
woody,  off  the  E  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  in  N 
lat.  2*  52'.  It  has  several  others  still  smaller  lying 
off  it  to  the  westward. 

TIM  A  HOE,  a  parish  in  co.  Kildare,  3}  m.  N  by 
W  of  Robcrtstown.  Area  9,896  acres.  Pop.  1,680. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Fossy  or  Timahoe, 
Queen's  co.,  4  m.  SS\V  of  Stradbally.    Pop.  96. 

TIMANA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov. 
and  81  m.  E  of  Popayan.  Pop.  2,000,  chiefly  culti- 
vators of  cocoa. 

TIMANOVKA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Podolia,  21  m.  8  of  Bratzlav. 

TIMAVO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  on  the 
confines  of  I  stria,  8  m.  S  of  Goritz,  and  after  a  short 
course,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Trieste,  1  m.  NW  of 

TIMBERLAND,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  8  m.  NE 
by  N  of  Slcaford,  comprising  the  hamlet  of  Martin, 
with  the  township  of  Thorpe-Tinby.  Area  9,190 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  1,278;  in  1851,  1,638. 

TIMBEKSCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  3 
m.  WSW  of  Dunster.  Area  1,902  acres.    Pop.  442. 

TIMBO,  a  town  of  Senegambia,  the  capital  of 
Futa-Jallon,  in  N  lat.  10°  SS*.  Pop.  about  19,000. 
It  stands  on  a  rolling  plain.  N.  of  it  a  lofty  moan- 
tain  range  rises  at  the  distance  of  10  or  15  m.  and 
sweeps  eastward ly  to  the  horizon.  The  landscape 
which  declines  from  these  slopes  to  the  8,  is  in 
many  places  bare:  yet  fields  of  plentiful  cultivation, 
groves  of  cotton-wood,  tamarind,  and  oak,  thickets 
of  shrubbery,  and  frequent  villages,  stud  its  surface, 
and  impart  an  air  of  rural  comfort  to  the  picturesque 
scene.  The  town  presents  narrow  streets,  low 
houses,  mud  walls,  cul-de-sacs,  and  a  few  mosques. 
It  has  no  fine  bazaars,  market-places,  or  shops. 
The  chief  wants  of  life  are  here  supplied  by  pedlars. 
Platters,  jars,  and  baskets  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
meat,  are  borne  around  twice  or  thrice  daily. 
"  Horsemen,"  says  a  French  traveller,  who  has  re- 
cently given  an  account  of  a  visit  to  this  place, 
"  dashed  about  on  beautiful  steeds  towards  the  fields 
in  the  morning,  or  came  home  at  night-fall  at  a 
slower  pace.  I  never  saw  man  or  woman  bask 
|  lazily  in  the  sun.    Females  were  constantly  busy 
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over  their  cotton  and  spinning- wheels  when  not  en- 
gaged in  household  occupations ;  and  often  I  have 
•een  an  elderly  dame  quietly  crouched  in  her  hovel 
at  sunset  reading  the  Koran.  Nor  are  the  men  of 
T.  less  thrifty.  They  weave  cotton,  work  in 
leather,  fabricate  iron  from  the  bar,  engage  diligent 
ly  in  agriculture,  and,  whenever  not  laboriously 
employed,  devote  themselves  to  reading  and  writing, 
of  which  they  are  excessively  fond."  One  cannot 
bat  hope  that  oar  author  who  writes  anonymously, 
bet  calls  himself 1  a  World-wide  Tourist,'  describes 
what  be  has  really  seen,  not  merely  imagined. 
"  The  native  villages  through  which  1  passed  on 
this  excursion, "  he  continues,  "  manifested  the 
great  comfort  in  which  these  Africans  live  through- 
oat  their  prolific  land,  when  unassailed  by  the  de- 
solating wars  that  are  kept  up  for  the  slave-trade. 
It  was  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  when  every- 
thing was  parched  by  the  sun,  yet  I  could  trace  tne 
outlines  of  fine  plantations,  gardens,  and  rice-fields. 
Everywhere  I  found  abundance  of  peppers,  onions, 
farlic,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  ana  cassava,  while 
tasteful  fencea  were  garlanded  with  immense  vines 
and  flowers.  Fowls,  goats,  sheep,  and  oxen,  stalked 
about  in  innumerable  flocks,  and  from  every  domi- 
cile depended  a  paper,  inscribed  with  a  charm  from 
the  Koran  to  keep  off  thieves  and  witches.  My 
walks  through  T.  were  promoted  by  the  constant 
efforts  of  my  entertainers  to  shield  me  from  intrusive 
cariosity.  'Whenever  I  sallied  forth,  two  townsfolk 
in  authority  were  sent  forward  to  warn  the  public 
that  the  Furtu  desired  to  promenade  without  a  mob 
at  his  heels.  These  lusty  criers  stationed  tltem- 
sehes  at  the  comers  with  an  iron  triangle,  which 
thev  rattled  to  call  attention  to  the  king's  command ; 
and*  in  a  short  time  the  highways  were  so  clear  of 
people,  who  feared  a  bastinado,  that  I  found  my 
loneliness  rather  disagreeable  than  otherwise.  Every 
person  I  saw  shunned  me.  When  I  called  the  chil- 
dren or  little  girls,  they  fied  from  me.  My  reputa- 
tion as  a  slaver  in  the  villages,  and  the  fear  of  a 
lash  in  the  town,  furnished  me  much  more  solitude 
than  is  generally  agreeable  to  a  sensitive  traveller." 

TIMBUCTU,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Sahara,  the  geographical  position  of 
which,  sa  ascertained  by  Dr.  Barth,  is  nearly  18"  4' 
N  lat,  and  1*  45'  W  long.  The  existence  of  this 
peat  city  in  the  interior  of  Africa  was  long  known ; 
bat,  although  it  had  been  approached  from  the  W, 
the  X,  and  the  8,  within  a  few  days'  journey,  by  dif- 
ferent European  travellers,  no  authentic  account  of 
it  reached  Europe  until  M.  Cailli6  gave  the  result 
of  his  travels  to  the  world.  That  enterprising 
traveller,  on  having  disembarked  from  the  Joliba 
or  Niger,  at  Cabra,  set  out  from  this  point  at 
;  past  3,  and  reached  T.  just  as  the  sun  was 
touching  the  horizon.  Of  the  place  itself,  he  savs 
it  presents  at  first  sight  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ill- 
looking  houses  built  of  earth ;  that  it  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  immense  plains  of  quicksand,  of  a 
yellowish-white  colour,  where  not  even  the  warbling 
of  a  bird  could  be  heard ;  and  that  he  thinks  "  the 
river  formerly  flowed  close  to  T.,  though  at  present 
it  is  8  m.  to  the  N  of  that  city,  and  5  m.  from  Cabra, 
in  the  same  direction."  This  last  paragraph  ap- 
pears to  make  the  distance  between  T.  and  Cabra 
far  less  than  a  day's  journey,  Independent  of  its 
being  at  issue  with  every  previous  account,  which 
concur  in  placing  T.  to  the  N  of  the  river,  instead  of 
baring  the  river  on  its  N  side.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  by  Caillie  to  be  negroes  of  the  Kissur  nation, 
but  zealous  Mahommedans,  and  their  king  a  negro 
of  the  name  of  Osman ;  he  adds,  "  many  Moors  also 
reside  there."  According  to  the  same  authority, 
the  government  is  mild  and  patriarchal,  and  the 


as  naving  i  mosques,  i  oi  wnicn  ai 
surmounted  by  a  brick  tower ;  ant 
any  barrier,  but  open  on  all  sides, 
most  about  10,000  or  12,000  in  ha 


slaves  are  kindly  treated.  The  city  he  represents 
as  in  outline  a  sort  of  triangle,  about  3  m.  in  circuit ; 
as  having  7  mosques,  2  of  which  are  large,  and  each 

and  as  not  closed  by 
and  containing  at 
habitants.  He  also 
represents  the  water  used  there  as  being  brought 
from  deep  reservoirs  dug  in  the  sands.  Leo  Afri- 
can us,  who  was  himself  at  T.,  states  that  the  branch 
river  of  T.  flows  to  the  W,  and  joins  the  Niger  at 
the  port  of  Cabra,  12  m.  distant  Sidt  Hamet  says, 
that  the  river  which  runs  by  T.  is  a  small  one, 
which  occasionally  dries  up;  so  tlint  the  natives 
are  then  obliged  to  go  to  the  southward,  two  hours 
distant,  where  there  is  a  large  river  called  Zolibib. 
This  Sidi  Hamet  describes  a  much  larger  city, 
called  Wassanah,  on  the  Niger,  60  days  to  the  8  of 
T.  Our  late  traveller,  Richardson,  while  at  Ghat, 
was  informed  that  T.  is  situated  upon  the  N  flats  of 
the  Niger,  at  about  a  half-day's  distance  from  it  in 
summer,  but  only  3  hours  in  winter,  the  difference 
arising  from  the  increase  of  the  water  of  the  river. 
When  Dr.  Barth,  in  September  1862,  says  his  zeal- 
ous friend  Mr.  Petcrmann—  whose  details  we  follow — 
lost  his  only  companion,  Dr.  Overweg,  and  saw  him- 
self reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon,  for  the  time,  his 
contemplated  journey  across  the  continent  towards 
the  Indian  ocean,  he  resolved  to  undertake  alone  a 
journey  to  T.,  which,  though  greatly  less  in  magni- 
tude than  a  journey  to  the  Indian  ocean,  yet  was 
looked  on  as  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  attempt 
"  As  the  sole  survivor  of  the  mission,"  so  wrote  Dr. 
Barth  before  his  departure  from  Kuka,  "  the  com- 

fletion  of  its  objects  now  devolving  entirely  on  me, 
feel  my  powers  doubled,  and  my  mind*  all  the 
more  determined  single-handed  to  follow  up  the  re- 
sults already  obtained.  My  means  consist  of  a 
tolerable  supply  of  presents,  in  addition  to  200  dol- 
lars, four  camels,  and  four  horses ;  my  health  is  in 
the  best  condition  ;  and  with  five  trustworthy  long- 
tried  servants,  well-armed  and  having  plenty  of 
powder  and  shot  with  us,  I  shall  with  fresh  and  re- 
doubled courage,  and  with  full  confidence  of  success, 
start  on  my  journey  to  Timbuktu."  He  left  Kuka 
about  the  end  of  November,  1852,  and  proceeded 
first  to  Sakatu,  by  way  of  Zinder  and  Kashna,  the 
route  by  Kano  being  impracticable  on  account  of 
the  war  in  that  region  between  the  Bomuese  and 
Fellatas.  It  appears  that  the  general  direction  of 
his  route  from  Sakatu  to  T.  was  at  first  WNW,  and 
that  he  crossed  the  Kowara,  Quorra,  or  Niger,  at 
Bay,  an  important  place  situated  in  about  14s  N  lat 
and  3°  45'  E  long,  from  Greenwich,  180  geog.  m. 
WNW  from  Sakatu.  Both  from  this  place  and  Lib- 
tako  he  despatched  letters  to  Europe  by  way  of 
Sakatu.  From  Libtako  in  about  N  lat  14°  10',  and 
0°  :>.</  E  long.,  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Berth's 
course  was  N  W,  till  he  reached  Saraiyamo,  a  large 
town  60  m.  8  of  T.,  and  situated  on  a  tributary  or 
branch  of  the  Kowara  or  Quorra,  running  towards 
the  Utter  place.  On  the  former  river  he  embarked 
on  the  1st  of  September.  At  first  it  presented  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  300  yds.  in  width,  but  afterwards  a 
most  intricate  system  of  narrow  meandering  chan- 
nels, partly  overgrown  with  reeds  and  grass.  At  a 
distance  of  40  m.,  in  a  straight  line,  from  Saraiyamo, 
after  a  very  tedious  winding  navigation,  he  entered 
the  main  stream,  the  Kowara,  on  the  4th  of  Sept., 
and  arrived  at  Kabara  or  Cabra  on  the  following  day. 
Kabara  he  describes  as  a  small  town  of  400  houses 
and  huts,  but  it  has  attained  great  celebrity  as  the 
port  of  T.  It  scarcely,  however,  he  thinks,  deserves 
that  distinction,  as  it  is  only  approachable  by  water 
during  four  months  of  the  year  at  an  average,  and 
at  most  during  five  months,  when  the  floods  are  un- 
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usually  high.  The  creek  on  which  it  in  situated  is 
of  so  inconsiderable  a  size  and  depth  that  even  at  the 
time  of  Dr.  Barth's  visit,  which  was  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  boat  with  himself  and  his  effects 
had  to  be  dragged  up  to  the  place  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  creek  measured  about  15  ft  across,  and 
the  water  scarcely  reached  up  to  the  boatmen's 
knees.  The  docks'  of  Kabara — as  an  artificial  large 
handsome  basin,  close  to  the  town,  may  be  called — 
contained  but  a  few  boats  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Barth's 
arrival.  Koromch,  a  place  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  creek  of  Kabara  with  the  main  stream,  and 
the  islands  of  Day,  between  it  and  Kabara,  hare 
greater  claims  to  be  considered  the  port  of  Tim- 
buktu. There  the  Kowara  presented  a  magnificent 
aspect,  covered  as  it  was  with  a  numerous  fleet  of 
vessels  and  boats  of  various  sizes.  On  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1858,  Dr.  Barth  entered  T.  in  grand  style, 
escorted  by  the  brother  of  the  Sheikh-el- Bakav,  the 
ruling  chief  of  that  city,  and  by  a  splendid  suite  on 
horseback,  on  camels,  and  on  foot,  welcomed  and 
saluted  by  the  festive  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  latter  had  been  made  to  believe  that  the  stran- 
er  was  a  messenger  from  the  Great  sultan  of  Stain- 
nil  the  real  character  of  Dr.  Barth  being  only 
known  to  the  sheikh  himself,  whose  protection  and 
goodwill  the  intrepid  traveller  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain,  and  who  considered  it  advisable 
that  he  should  assume  that  character  on  account  of 
the  very  fanatical  disposition  of  the  people;  but 
even  under  this  character  Dr.  Barth  considered  him- 
aelf  not  entirely  free  from  danger,  owing  to  the  com- 
plicated cliaracter  of  the  political  powers  which  ex- 
ercise sovereign  sway  over  T. — the  inhabitants  being 
composed  of  various  nationalities.  There  are,  first, 
theeonray,  formingthe  great  bulk  of  the  people;  then 
Arabs  of  various  tribes,  Fellatas  and  Tuaricks,  toge- 
ther with  a  few  tribes  of  Bam  bars  and  Mandingo. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  journey  from  Lake  Tsad 
to  T.,  which  in  linear  extent — taking  into  account  the 
windings  of  the  road — amounts  to  at  least  2,000  in., 
might  well  be  a  trying  task  for  the  physical  powers 
of  any  man,  from  its  extent  only ;  but  when  to  this 
are  added  a  preceding  three  years'  travel  and  toil, 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  rainv  season,  with 
its  swollen  rivers,  floods  and  inundations,  during 
which,  partly  at  least,  the  journey  to  T.  was  accom- 

Slished,  together  with  the  harassing  difficulties  and 
angers  arising  from  the  fanatical  character  of  the 
inhabitants  he  had  to  pass  through,  it  will  scarcely 
be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Barth  should  have  reached 
Timbuctu  in  a  rather  exhausted  condition.  Such 
were  the  exertions  of  the  journey  that  out  of  six 
camels  two  had  died  on  the  road,  and  the  remainder 
were  rendered  unfit  for  further  use.  Dr.  Barth  de- 
scribes T.  as  being  closely  built  of  houses  mostly  of 
clay  and  stone,  many  with  handsome  and  tasteful 
fronts,  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  being  similar 
to  that  of  Agadex.  The  pop.  he  estimated  at 
20,000.  He  found  the  market,  which  is  celebrated 
as  the  centre  of  the  North  African  caravan-trade,  to 
be  of  less  extent  than  that  of  Kano,  but  tbe  mer- 
chandise of  a  superior  quality  and  greater  value. 
He  has  obtained  a  complete  imana  from  the  Sheikh 
for  any  English  traders  that  may  wish  to  visit  Tim- 
buctu. The  Tuaricks  and  their  neighbours  had  ex- 
pressed their  anxious  desire  to  see  English  trade 
extended  up  the  Kowara  as  far  as  T.,  for  which  all 

nible  advantages  and  protection  were  held  out. 
ut  the  navigation  of  the  river  to  T.  be  found 
practicable,  these  people,  who  are  masters  of  the 
middle  course  of  the  Kowara,  would,  in  Dr.  Barth's 
opinion,  be  sure  to  protect  any  English  vessel  that 
might  proceed  in  that  direction.  At  present,  the 
market  of  T.  is  supplied  by  two  very  tedious  chan- 


nels, one  coming  from  the  N,  from  the  Barbary 
states,  importing  European  manufactures,  such  as 
guns  and  cutlery;  the  other  from  Nun  and  other 
Koussa  states  lying  near  the  lower  course  of  the 
Kowara.  not  going  up  the  river,  but  by  a  circuitous 
northerly  route,  also  through  the  desert.  Tbe  mer- 
chandise supplied  by  the  latter  channel  eon  sifts 
mostly  of  fine  black  woollen  and  silk  robes,  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Null  (or  Nyffi),  of  which  alone 
2,000  camel-loads,  to  the  value' of  300,000  or  400,000 
dollars,  are  brought  to  T.  annually,  and  disposed  of 
at  a  great  profit.  Sugar  is  extremely  in  request. 
The  common  medium  tor  trading  is  salt,  which  is 
brought  from  Taodenni,  a  place  in  the  desert  N  of 
T.,  and  without  which  article  the  latter  city  would 
not  exist  Provisions  are  very  cheap  at  l\.  parti- 
cularly poultry  and  other  animal  food;  100  pigeons, 
for  example,  may  be  bought  for  about  3s.  Dr.  Barth 
while  in  T.  found  that  the  river  did  not  attain  its 
maximum  before  the  middle  of  December,  so  that  the 
river  may  be  presumed  to  be  high  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  the  rise  in  the  lower  course  of 
tbe  Kowara  commencing  as  early  as  July.  He 
estimated  the  rise  of  the  nver  at  T.  to  exceed  greatly 
that  of  the  Nile. 


J  Leo  Afrleanu*.  who  visited  T.  in  1500,  >H 
the  first  traveller  who  gave  to  Europe  any  account  of  this  city, 
though  it  wh  known  long  before  his  time  m  one  of  the  grand 
emporiums  of  the  Interior  trade  of  the  African  continent.  Ac- 
cording to  him.  T.  wai  founded  in  the  year  of  the  Hegrra  610 
[1215  a.  i>.],  by  a  king  called  Menae-Suliman.  Under  hi*  succes- 
sor, named  Ixchla.  T.  extended  iu  dominion  over  all  tbe  neigh- 
bouring itatoa.  of  which  the  principal  were  Ohlneaor  Gennl.  Cas- 
tina.  Ouber.  Zanfara,  andCano;  In  hia  tlmealM  it  teem*  to  have 
acquired  that  commercial  prosperity  for  which  tt  haa  erer  since 
been  distinguished.  The  city,  when  visited  by  Leo  African  us. 
contained  many  ahnpa  of  artisan*  and  merchant*,  and  numerous 
manufacturers  of  cotton  cloth.  There  were  in  it  many  person* 
of  irreat  opulence  particularly  foreipn  merchant*,  two  of  whom 
were  reckoned  so  considerable  by  their  wealth,  that  the  king  had 
given  thcin  hia  daughter*  in  marriage.  The  surrounding  country 
abounded  both  In  grain  and  in  pasture ;  yet  neither  garden  nor 
orchard,  he  says,  was  cultivated  round  the  city.  Salt  »  a*  brought 
from  Trpaixa.  a  distance  of  500  m .  and  sold  at  an  enormous 
price.  The  king  possessed  an  ample  treasure,  and  held  a  splen- 
did and  well-regulated  court  Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  his 
*tud  in  good  condition.  The  army  consisted  of  3,000  cavalry, 
and  a  numerous  Infantry,  many  of  whom  naed  poisoned  arrows. 
The  house*  of  tbe  ordinary  inhabit  an  ta  appear  to  have  been  built 
in  a  somewhat  humble  style,  in  Uie  form  of  bells;  the  walls  be- 
ing composed  of  slake*  or  hurdles,  and  the  roofs  of  Interwoven 
reed* ;  done,  however,  had  been  used  In  Uie  const  ruction  of  the 
principal  mosque,  and  of  the  royal  palace,  the  latter  of  which, 
according  to  our  traveller,  bad  been  designed  by  an  artist  from 
Granada.  The  city  was  extremely  exposed  to  fire;  Leo,  In  one 
of  bis  visits,  had  seen  half  of  it  consumed  by  a  tiugle  conflagra- 
tion. Water  was  supplied  from  numerous  wells ;  beside*  which, 
the  waters  of  the  Niger,  when  they  overflowed,  were  conveyed 
through  the  town  by  sluice*.  Such  is  the  description  given  of 
T.  during  the  period  probably  of  its  greatest  glory  |  for  the  wide 
dominion  which  it  then  appears  to  hsve  possessed  over  the  sur- 
rounding states,  has  now  ceased ;  yet  it  continue*  still  to  be  an 
emporium  of  Central  Africa,  and  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  northern  parts  of  that  continent.  In  this  character  tt  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Portuguese,  when  they  carried  their  carter 
of  discovery  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  It  I*  described  by 
l)c  Barroa,  as  situated  three  leagues  to  the  N  of  tbe  Niger;  as  a 
great  mart  for  gold;  and  as  being  resorted  to  by  merchants  from 
Cairo,  Tunis,  Marocco.  Fez,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Northern 
Airics.  Tli.  nation  who.  after  the  Portuguese,  chiefly  directed 
their  exertions  to  penetrate  into  tbe  interior  of  Africa,  were  the 
French,  who.  from  their  settlements  on  the  Senegal,  then  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  the  same  river  with  Uie  Niger,  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  T.  From  the  native  merchant* 
who  came  through  Usinbarra,  they  learned  the  existence  of  the 
lake  Dibble,  under  the  name  of  Maberla ;  and  of  the  well- watered 
territory  of  Ghlngala  or  Jinbala ;  awl  the  position  also  of  T.  on 
the  river  beyond  it.  A  large  caravan  of  white  men,  with  fire- 
arms, juaUy  conjectured  to  be  Moors  from  Barbary.  were  stated 
to  arrive  annually  at  T.  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  It  was  added, 
that  large  barks  with  masts  had  been  seen  In  the  river  near  T. : 
these  were  erroneously  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Tripoli  mer- 
chants ;  but  no  French  mission  ever  extended  beyond  the  bank* 
of  the  Senegal,  or  attained  the  frontier  of  Bsmbarra;  and  the 
earliest  efforts  of  tlte  English,  made  by  tbe  Gambia,  then  supposed 
to  be  also  a  branch  of  tbe  Niger,  were  productive  of  still  less  im- 
portant results  thon  those  made  by  the  rival  nation.  Jobson  and 
Stlbbs  could  not  reach  higher  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenda; 

at  only  to  discourage  the  kice  of  penetrating 
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lata  Un  interior  by  thi*  channel.  Park,  tinder  the  auspice*  of  | 
the  A  Man  sasndation.  penetrated  nearly  a  thousand  mile*  be- 
rgnd  all  the  former  limit*  of  French  or  English  discovery ;  but 
Dm  pressure  of  disastrous  circumstance*  compelled  him  to  stop 
eowldtrsbly  short  of  T.  He.  however,  learned  that  the  kingdom 
•f  T.  lay  beyond  that  of  Masina,  which  extended  alontr  Lake 
Wbbie.  and  bordered  on  the  E  frontier  of  Bambarr*.  The  city, 
rsrx  was  informed.  lav  about  •  day**  journey  to  the  X  of  the 
Sifrr:  while  it*  port.  Cabra,  was  situated  at  the  point  of  junc- 
bss  between  two  branch**  of  that  river  which  iasae  out  of  Ijike 
WAie.  The  government  was  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Maori.  It  if  stated  that  tome  year*  after  Park'*  Journey,  the 
tor  of  Bamharra  conquered  T.  and  establlsiied  there  a  Negro 
rrwament;  the  Moors,  however,  were  not  only  permitted  to 
•suds  and  carry  on  their  trade,  bat  the  Internal  police  of  the  city 
*ts  left  in  their  hand*  The  report  of  Adams,  an  American 
ssflv.  who  described  himself  a*  having  been  shipwrecked  near 
fsjx  Blanco,  carried  as  a  slave  to  T,  and  detained  there  during 


• i  cMnths.  rlescribe*  this  dty  as  standing  on  nearly  the  same 
»e«tt  of  gronnd  a*  I  j»bon.  though  the  pop.  was  probably  much 
lea.  at  the  house*  were  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner.  The 


kaf  and  all  his  principal  officer*  were  Negro  No  Moors  were 
*>wed  to  reside  in.  or  even  to  enter  the  city,  unless  in  small 
sanies.  This  circumstance,  which  contrasts  singularly  with 
fWi  icroant  may.  however,  be  connected  with  the  frequent 
rerolauona  which  have  taken  plane  m  the  political  destinies  of 
t  Adam*  doe*  noMescrib*  T.  In  very  lofty  terms.   The  king's 

or:  the  Houses  of  the  chief  citizens  were  built  of 
filled  with  clay  ami  sand;  while  the  hut*  of 
the  poorer  das*  consisted  merely  of  branches  of  tree*  bent  In  a 
curl*,  covered  with  a  matting  of  palmeto.  and  overlaid  with 
•atli.  The  king  and  queen  wore  dresses  of  blue  nankeen,  pro- 
ber ornamented  with  c  >'d  and  Ivory.  Adams  describes  T.  as 
stalled  immediately  upon  a  river  called  the  Mar  Zarah.  about  f 
av  wide,  sod  flowing,  as  he  believed,  to  the  8W.  About  J  ro.  8 
oT  the  lawn  it  passe*  between  hi  eh  mountain*,  where  Its  breadth 
u  contracted  to  a  1  in  A  still  more  recent  account  of  T  ,  thouirh 
sot  that  of  an  eye-witness,  is  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Riley, 
an  American  captain,  who  In  1815  suffered  shipwreck  on  the 
oust  of  the  Sahara.  Hi*  Information,  however,  was  entirely 
ieriTed  from  Sid  I  Hamet  an  African  merchant,  by  whom  he  was 
wir.haetd  and  brought  to  Mogodor.  According  to  him  Till 
lanje  town,  six  time*  as  populous  a*  Mogodor.  The  pop-  '*  en- 
taviy  Xejrro  He  states,  however,  what  teem*  to  have  entirely 
r«-»p*d  the  notice  of  Adama  that  there  was  a  distinct  town,  di- 
'Wed  from  the  other  by  a  strong  partition  wall,  which  formed 
Um  'eudrnce  of  thoee  Muasulmsns  who  were  permitted  to  remain 
*t  T  Captain  Lyon  during  his  residence  In  Feiaan.  was  In- 
1  by  the  merchant*,  that  T.  was  not  so  large  a  town  as  had 
>  "opposed :  some  represented  it  as  not  more  extensive  than 
The  immense  pop  which  some  have  ascribed  to  it,  is 
snsrated  for  by  supposing  that  they  included  the  kafilaa,  who 
rrivtd  there  In  great  number*,  and  bring  often  obliged  to  re- 
">*la  during  the  rainy  season,  erected  temporary  huts.  The 
a  Teller  who  snoceeded  in  penetrating  to  thU 
dty,  was  Major  Laing.  who  reached  it  In  189S.  but 
»i»  barbarously  m  urdered  on  his  return  h  tune  wards  An  enter- 
prising Frenchman  M.  Oaillie.  was  more  fortunate.  Setting  out 
» the  IHh  of  April.  1877.  from  Kakondy.  the  tomb  of  reddle 
fid  Campbell,  he  crossed  the  Senegal  at  Bafila.  and  after  passing 
Lake  fttoo.  the  Debbie  of  former  writers,  he  arrived  at  Cabra  oa 
tte  Joliba,  and  disembarked  at  a  point  13  m.  distant  from  Tlnv 
eeeta  which  he  say*  tic*  to  the  8  of  the  river.    Of  the  dty,  he 

ports*.  Ha  commerce  is  not  so  considerable  as  fame  has  re- 
parted  There  was  not.  a*  at  Jenne,  a  concourse  of  strangers 
'•  T  raris  of  H  e  Sudan.  I  saw  in  the  .{reels  of  T  only  the 
i  which  had  arrived  from  Cabra  laden  with  the  mere  h  an - 
of  the  flotilla,  a  few  group*  of  the  Inhabitant*  sitting  on 
.  osuvereing  together,  and  Moors  lying  asleep  in  the  shade 
>  their  doors:  in  a  word,  every  thing  had  a  dull  appearance. 

'  inactivity,  I  may  even  say  indolence,  dls- 
i  were  crying  their 
i  at  Jenne.  About  4  in  the  afternoon,  when 
tst  aest  had  diminished.  I  saw  several  Negro  trader*,  all  well, 
dxked.  and  mounted  on  good  horse*,  richly  harnessed,  go  out  to 
nVie  Prudence  forbids  them  to  venture  far  from  the  city,  for  fear 
i  the  Toirika.  who  would  make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  *x- 
■rifM  In  consequence  of  the  oppressive  he*t.  the  market  it 
is*  held  anti)  3  In  the  afternoon.  There  were  few  stranrer*  to 
»**»  except  the  Moors  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Zawftt, 
rii* often  com*  hither;  hut  in  comparison  with  Jenne,  the  mar- 
ket it  a  desert  At  T.  it  is  very  unusual  to  see  any  other  mer- 
la  brought  by  the  vessel*,  and  a  few  srtl- 
r,  coral,  sulphur, 

I  saw  three  shone  kept  In  small  room*,  well-stored 
i  of  European  manufacture.  The  merchants  put  out  at 
<**ir  cake*  of  salt  for  sal*,  but  they  never  exhibit  them  In 
**  market.  Such  a*  do  hairiness  at  the  market  have  stall*  made 
'f  stake*,  coveied  with  mats,  to  protect  them  against  the  heat  of 
°a  un.  My  host.  Sldl-AbdaUaht,  was  obliging  enough  to  show 
>•*•*  one  of  hi*  magaxlna*.  la  which  b*  •  towed  hi*  European 


1  «*■  surprised  at  the  mart 
?*sy*d  in  the  dtv.  Some 
nsis  Is  the  streets  as  St  Ji 


of  other  nations  I  also  saw  some  beautiful  ele- 
My  host  tokl  me  that  he  procured  some  from 
Jenne,  but  the  larger  one*  had  been  bought  at  T.  They  are 
brought  hither  by  the  Tuarika  or  Surgu*.  the  Kiasurs,  and  the 
Dtrimane,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  river."  There  are,  he 
say  a  "  many  Moor*  In  T ,  and  they  occupy  the  finest  houses  in 
the  dty.  They  soon  become  rich  in  trade,  and  receive  consign- 
ments of  merchandise  from  Adrar.  Tafllet.  Tawftt,  Ardaina*. 
Tripoli.  Tunis,  and  Algiers.  They  receive  from  Europe,  tobacco 
and  other  article*,  which  they  send  by  canoe*  to  Jenne  and  else- 
where. T.  may  be  regarded  a*  the  principal  mtrtpU  of  thlt  part 
of  Africa.  All  the  salt  obtained  from  the  mine*  of  Toodeynl  It 
brought  hither  on  camel*.  The  Moor*  of  Marocco  and  other 
countries  who  travel  to  the  Sudan,  remain  tlx  or  eight  mouth*  at 
T.  to  tell  their  good*  and  get  thdr  camel*  re-laden."  T .  he 
say  a.  "  contain*  7  mosques,  two  of  which  are  large;  each  I*  sur- 
mounted by  a  brick  tower.  This  mysterious  city,  which  hss  been 
an  object  of  curiotlty  for  so  many  age*,  and  of  whose  population, 
dvilixatton.  and  trade  with  the  Sudan,  inch  exaggerated  notion* 
have  prevailed,  i*  situated  In  an  immense  plain  of  white  (and, 
having  no  vegetation  hut  stunted  tree*  and  shrub*,  audi  a*  the 
Uimota  ftmgi**a  which  grow*  no  higher  than  three  or  four  ft 
The  dty  it  not  closed  by  any  barrier,  and  mar  be  entered  on  any 
side.  Within  the  town  are  seen  some  of  the  ftalanita  .Kyfptiaea, 
and  in  the  centre  Is  a  palm-tree.  T.  may  contain  at  moat  at»out 
10.000  or  12.000  inhabitant*;  all  are  engaged  itt  trade.  The  pop. 
I*  at  time*  augmented  by  the  Arab*,  who  come  with  the  cara- 
van*, and  remain  a  while  In  the  dty.  In  the  plain,  severs!  spe- 
cies of  grass  and  thistle*  afford  food  for  the  camels.  Fire- wood 
I*  very  scarce,  being  all  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca- 
bra ;  it  1*  an  article  of  trade,  and  the  women  tell  it  in  the  mar- 
ket-place: It  I*  only  burnt  by  the  rich  .  the  poor  use  camel  dung 
fur  fuel.  Water  1*  also  sold  In  the  market-place ;  the  women  give 
a  measure  containing  about  half  •  pint  for  a  cowrie.  T ,  though 
one  of  the  largest  citie*  I  have  seen  in  Africa,  possesses  no  other 
but  its  trade  In  salt,  the  soil  being  totally  unfit  for  cul- 
The  Inhabitants  procure  from  Jenne  every  thing  re- 
quisite for  the  supply  of  their  want*,  such  as  millet,  rice,  vege- 
table bolter,  honey,  cotton,  Sudan  cloth,  preserved  provisions, 
candles,  soap,  allspice,  onions,  dried  fish,  pistachio*,  A<\  If  the 
vessel*  from  Cabra  should  chance  to  be  (topped  by  the  Tuarikt, 
the  Inhabitant*  of  T.  would  he  reduced  to  famine :  to  obviate  thl* 
misfortune,  they  take  care  to  have  their  warehouse*  always 
amplv  stored  with  every  kind  of  provision.  I  saw  the  magazine* 
of  Sid  I-  Ahdallahi  full  of  great  sacks  of  rice,  which  keep*  better 
than  millet  For  these  reasons  the  vessels  which  come  down  the 
river  to  Cabra  are  deterred  from  making  any  resistance  to  the, 
Tuariks,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  their 
Abdallahl  Informed  me  that  there  wss  no 
tlon  by  water  between  T.  and  (he  country  of  Hons**;  because, 
■aid  be.  the  navigation  of  the  river  ceases  st  Cabra  The  Ne- 
groes and  Moors  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  trade:  they 
posses*  but  limited  Ideas  of  geography,  All  to  whom  I  applied 
for  Information  respecting  the  course  of  the  river,  to  the  E  and 
ESE  of  T ,  agreed  in  stating  that  it  run*  to  Houesa,  and  ernptlr* 
Itself  into  the  Nile.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  any  more  accurate 
Information  on  this  point;  and  the  great  problem  of  the  issue  of 
the  Dhlotlba  into  the  ocean  will  thus  be  left  to  the  demonstm- 
tlon  of  some  more  fortunate  traveller;  but  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  course  of  the  river.  I  should  say 
that  it  probably  empties  itself  by  several  mouth*  into  the  gulf  of 
Benin."  The  pnepte  of  T.  are  gentle  and  complaisant  to  stran- 
gers; In  trad*  they  are  industrious  and  Intelligent;  and  the 
trader*  are,  generally,  wealthy,  and  nave  many  clave*.  The  men 
are  of  the  ordinary  site,  well  made,  upright,  and  walk  with  a 
firm  step.  Their  colour  I*  a  fin*  deep  black.  Their  noses  ore  a 
little  more  aquiline  than  those  of  the  Mandingoea,  and,  like  them, 
they  have  thin  lip*  and  large  eye*.  I  taw  some  women  who 
might  he  considered  pretty.  They  are  all  well-fed :  thdr  meal*, 
of  which  they  take  two  a-day,  consist  of  rice,  and  enocoosoo  made 
of  small  millet  dressed  with  meat  or  dried  flth.  Those  Negro** 
who  are  In  easy  circumstance*,  like  the  Moors,  breakfast  on 
wheat  en  bread,  tea,  and  butter  made  from  rows'  milk.  Those  of 
Inferior  condition  ate  vegetable  butter.  They  are  exceedingly 
neat  In  their  dres*  and  In  the  interior  of  thdr  dwellings.  Their 
domestic  articles  consist  of  calabashes  and  wooden  platter*.  Thdr 
furniture  merely  consist*  of  rests  for  sitting  on ;  their  bed*  »re 
made  by  fixing  four  stakes  In  the  ground  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  stretching  over  them  a  few  mats  or  a  cow-hide.  The  women 
of  the  richer  class  have  alway*  a  great  number  of  glass  bead* 
about  thdr  necks  and  In  their  ear*.  Like  the  women  of  Jenne, 
they  wear  note- ring*;  and  the  female  who  I*  net  ridi  enough 
to  procure  a  ring  substitutes  a  bit  of  red  silk  for  It :  they  wear 
•liver  bracelets,  and  ankle-ring*  of  plated  steel,  the  latter  of 
which  are  made  In  the  conntry.  The  amount  of  thi*  traveller'* 
Information  regarding  the  mysterious  Niger  is  much  leu  ample 
than  hi*  detaila  respecting  T.  All  that  we  can  gather  from  him 
la  that  the  Niger  at  It*  source  I*  called  the  Tom  bis.  or  the  Ba, 
and  afterwards,  until  It  reaches  Segn.  the  Jollha.  To  the  N  of 
Sego,  It  divide*  Into  two  branches,  which,  according  to  one  autho- 
rity, bear  the  name*  of  Ba-nlou  and  Baden,  or,  aa  they  have 
bean  Interpreted.  '  the  White  river.'  and  ■  the  Black  river.'  These 
two  branches  unite  at  I  sacs,  and  from  that  town  to  Cabra.  the 
Joliba— which  is  there  known  by  the  name  of  Contra  on !v— pro- 
ceeds due  N  to  Cabra.  At  Cabra  it  torn*  B.  and  soon  after  •* 
again  divided  Into  two  branches,  one  of  which  the  Yeou  I*  sup- 
posed to  run  ea»tward  Into  Lake  Chad;  " 
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trtced  by  Park  m  far  "»  Horns*,  whence,  It  baa  now  been  Ascer- 
tained, It  proceed*  to  the  bigtil  of  Benin. 

TIMET,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  300  m.  E8E  of  Timho 
on  the  W  side  of  the  Granite  Peaks.  Pop.,  chiefly 
Mandinpoes,  600. 

TIMELKAM,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
river  Ager,  8  m.  Wof  Voeklabruek. 

TIM  ELK  AM  IN,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Austria,  and  circle  of 
Hansruck,  2  m.  W  of  Wocklabruck,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Wdckla. 

TIMERYCOTTA,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  Carnatic,  in  N  lat  16*  35'.  Six  miles 
distant  from  this  place  is  a  cataract  60  ft.  high,  from 
which  the  water  falls  into  a  basin  120  ft.  in  breadth, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  number  of  small  temples. 

TIMIMUN,  a  town  of  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  in 
the  oasis  of  Touat.  in  N  lat.  27°  60',  consisting  of 
between  500  and  600  houses,  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  ditch. 

TIMISCOUATA.   See  Tkmiscout*. 

TIMKOVITCHI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  69  m.  SSW  of  Minsk,  and  district  of 
Sloutsk. 

TIM MEKINOUE,  or  Dimcrihoub,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  cant,  and  5  m. 
N  of  Drulingue,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Pop.  950. 
It  has  manufactories  of  hosiery,  cordage,  earthen- 
ware and  tiles.  In  the  environs  are  several  salines 
and  quarries. 

TIMOAX  (Put-o).  or  Tiomas,  an  island  of  the 
China  sea,  near  the  E  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, in  N  lat.  2s  52'.  It  is  high  and  woody, 
abounds  with  the  cabbage  palm,  and  produces  con- 
siderable quantities  of  rice.  This  island  lies  a  little 
to  the  E  of  the  bent  route  towards  China,  during  the 
strength  of  the  monsoon.  It  in  common  with  the 
adjacent  islands  is  inhabited  by  Malays. 

TIMOCHI,  Riocheey,  or  Pio  •  de  •  Lanolx,  an 
island  of  the  sea  of  Japan,  to  the  NW  of  the  island 
of  Jeso,  in  N  lat  45"  10\  and  E  long.  141'.  It  is 
circular  in  form,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  7,000 
Parisian  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TIMOFIEEVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  71  m.  NW  of  Kharkov,  and  district  of 
Soutnoui.  * 

TIMOQUE,  a  parish  in  Queen's  co.,  2  m.  SSW  of 
Stradbally.    Area  2,490  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  367. 

TIMOR,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  de- 
scends from  the  S  side  of  mount  Ilaiduchki,  in  the 
Balkan  chain,  in  Servia,  sanj.  of  Semcndria,  and  5 
m.  W  of  a  town  of  the  same  name;  runs  first  ESE, 
then  NNE  to  the  confines  of  Bulgaria;  runs  along 
these  till  it  reaches  the  Danube,  which  it  joins  on 
the  r.  bank,  20  m.  NW  of  Widdin,  and  after  a  sinu- 
ous course  of  about  120  m.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Kutchuk-Timok  on  the  r.,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Krivivir,  Tukhovatx  and  Kresxno. — The  town  of 
Timok,  84  m.  8E  of  Semendria,  is  the  capital  of  a 
jurisdiction.  It  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  E 
base  of  mount  Haiduchki,  on  a  small  affluent  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name. 

TIMOLEAOUE,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  Munster. 
Area  2,873  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,824;  in  1841, 
1,686. — The  ancient  and  once  important  but  now 
decayed  town  of  T.  stands  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Arigadeen  estuary,  3  m.  above  its  expansion  into 
Court macsherry  bay,  and  4  m.  ENE  of  Clonakilty. 
Pop.  in  1831,  720 ;  in  1841,  635. 

TIMOLIN,  a  parish  of  co.  Kildare,  containing  tho 
villages  of  Ballytore  and  Tlmolin.  Area  2.289 
acre*.  Pop. in  1831,2,941 ;  in  1841. 1.611.  Thovil- 
lage  of  T.  is  1}  m.  Sof  Ballytore.  Pop.  in  1841,  172. 

TIMONHA,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Ceara,  to  the  N  of  the  Serra- Araripe.   It  runs 


from  N  to  8,  a  distance  of  several  leagues,  and  is 
said  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of  gold. 

TIMOR,  the  southernmost  and  largest  of  the 
Molucca  islands,  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Its  extent  in 
a  NE  and  8W  direction,  is  nearly  300  m. ;  its 
breadth  from  30  to  60  m.  Its  8  extremity  is  in  8 
lat.  10°  24',  E  long.  123s  32';  its  NE,  in  8  lat.  8" 
20*.  E  long.  127°  10\  The  interior  is  intersected, 
in  the  direction  of  the  island's  length,  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  some  of  which  nearly  equal  the  peak 
of  Tcncriffe  in  elevation ;  and  various  ran  pes  of  hill* 
of  limestone  formation  occur  in  different  parts  of 
the  island.  Its  mountains  exhibit  sea-shells  at  an 
elevation  of  800  ft ;  they  frequently  present  a  co- 
nical shape.  It  is  not  known  whether  any  volca- 
noes exist  among  them ;  but  the  whole  island  is 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The  valleys  are 
generally  narrow  with  steep  sides,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances open  into  plains  of  considerable  extent. 
The  enthusiasm  of  navigators,  who  have  visited 
this  island  immediately  after  leaving  the  monoto- 
nous shores  of  New  Holland,  has  probably  created 
some  exaggeration  in  their  descriptions  of  the  fer- 
tility of  this  island;  yet  it  iB  certainly  a  pleasing 
region.  Tho  shores  on  the  SE  side  are  low,  and 
overrun  with  mangroves.  The  streams  are  gener- 
ally of  short  course,  and  few  of  them  continue  to 
flow  during  the  dry  season.  Maize,  cotton,  tobac- 
co, sago,  indigo,  pine-apples,  and  a  variety  of  fruit, 
sandal- wood,  honey,  and  wax,  are  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  island.  Maize  is  the  principal  arti- 
cle of  food,  but  the  natives  depend  for  a  great 
part  of  their  food  on  the  sugar  or  the  lontar-palm, 
and  the  produce  of  the  sago-palm.  The  use  of 
the  plougn  !b  unknown;  a  wooden  hoe  and  sharp- 
pointed  stick  are  the  only  implements  used  in 
the  hill-cultivation.  The  average  annual  crop  of 
paddy  is  70  fold.  Cocoas  and  areca  palms  are 
scarce ;  but  the  Ion  tar  is  abundant,  and  small 
quantities  of  sugar-cane  are  raised.  Fish  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  an  article  of  subsistence, 
as  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the  natives  who  will 
trust  themselves  in  a  canoe.  The  bee  is  not 
domesticated  here,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  is- 
lands in  this  quarter ;  but  the  vegetation  supports 
myriads  of  wild  bees.  An  article  of  export  is 
beche-de-mcr,  which  is  partly  procured  near  tho 
island,  and  partly  fished  on  the  coast  of  Australia, 
and  brought  here  for  sale.  The  bread-fruit  tree 
grows  in  great  luxuriance,  and  seems  to  thrive  as 
well  hero  as  in  Otahcite.  Sandal-wood,  bees- wax, 
honey,  and  slaves,  are  exported  ;  and  rice,  arrack, 
Rutjnr,  tea,  coffee,  betel-nut,  and  the  manufactures 
of  China,  with  some  from  India  and  Europe,  re- 
ceived in  return.  The  original  inhabi tints,  who 
are  black,  but  whose  hair  is  not  woolly,  inhabit  the 
mountainous  parts,  to  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  driven  by  the  Malay*  who  are  mostly  in  pos- 
session of  the  sea-coast  There  were  formerly  sev- 
eral Portuguese  establishments  on  the  N  side  of  the 
island,  of  which  Dielli,  in  8  lat.  8°  34',  and  E  long. 
125"  37',  Oedeh  in  8  lat  8°  67',  and  E  long.  124 9 
55',  and  Ijefouw,  in  8  lat  9*  12',  and  E  long.  124* 
24',  still  remain.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement, 
that  of  Koepang,  is  on  the  W  side  of  the  river,  in  8 
lat  10"  10%  E  long.  123°  35'.  The  Dutch  have 
made  some  attempts  to  establish  Christianity,  but 
with  little  success,  the  natives  mostly  remaining 
in  their  original  ignorance.  The  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese claim  between  them  the  entire  sovereignty  of 
this  island :  Fort  Concordia  being  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  former,  and  Dielli  of  the  latter. 
But  the  power  of  both  is  so  much  decreased  at  the 
present  day,  that  their  authority  is  only  acknow- 
ledged by  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  need  their 
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i    assistance  against  their  more  powerful  neighbours. 
The  nominal  boundary  of  the  two  governments  can- 
no!  be  formed  by  a  line  drawn  in  any  direction,  as 
tome  of  the  petty  states  near  Dielli  are  under  Dutch 
protection,  while  others,  near  Koepang,  are  under 
the  Portuguese.    It  is,  however,  considered  that 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  E  of  Dielli  belongs 
|!    to  the  Portuguese;  ana  the  whole  of  the  S  coast 
j    to  the  Dutch.    Along  the  NW  coast  the  two  gov- 
ernments are  completely  mixed.    It  is  impossible 
to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  pop.   The  in- 
, ,    habitants  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  interior 
tod  along  the  8  coast ;  but  very  few  villages  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  N  coast,  and  these  consist  only  of 
|  i    •  few  huts.    It  appears,  however,  the  general  cus- 
tom of  the  island  not  to  form  themselves  into  large 
communities.   The  natives  are  generally  of  a  dark 
colour,  with  frizzled  busby  hair,  but  less  inclining 
j    in  appearance  to  the  Papuans  than  those  of  Ende. 
!    Thev  are  below  the  middle  size,  and  rather  slight 
;    n  their  figure.    In  countenance  they  more  nearly 
l  ;    resemble  the  South-soa  islanders  than  any  of  the 
;    Malay  tribes.    The  peasants  of  both  sexes  wear 
t    only  a  cloth  wrapped  round  their  loins ;  the  rajahs 
reoerallv  wear  bajua  of  silk  or  chintz,  with  five  or 
:    six  handkerchiefs  of  different  colours  wrapped  loose- 
ly round  their  heads.   Their  ornaments  chiefly  con- 
tut  of  arm-rings  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory;  the  wo- 
men wear  arm  and  ankle-rings  of  earthenware. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  system  of  laws 
amongst  them ;  the  will  of  the  sovereign  being  in 
all  cases  supreme.   The  religion  of  the  island  is 
pagan ;  most  of  the  princes  indeed  profess  Chris- 
I    tianity,  but  are  entirely  guided  by  their  pagan 
priests  and  customs.   The  feudal  system  seems  to 
exist  throughout  the  island ;  for  every  man  capable 
nf  bearing  arms  is  obliped  to  attend  the  call  of  his 
fentUl  lord. 

T1MOR-LAUT,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
about  70  m.  long,  by  25  m.  in  average  breadth, 
moated  between  the  7th  and  8th  parallels  of  S  lat 
ami  the  13  id  and  133d  meridians  of  E  long. 

TIMPERLEY,  a  township  in  Bowden  p.,  co.-pa- 
:  latine  of  Chester,  8  m.  NNE  of  Nether  Knutsford. 
Area  1.638  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  752 ;  in  1851, 1,008. 

TIMSBUBY,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  6}  m. 
SW  by  W  of  Bath.  Area  1,148  acres.  Pon.  in 
1831, 1,367 ;  in  1851, 1,639.— Also  a  parish  in  Hants, 
t  m.  X  by  W  of  Romsey ;  crossed  by  the  Anter  or 
Tat  river.    Area  1,411  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  194. 

TIMUR-HISSAR.   See  Dk*ih-IIib*ar. 

TIM  WORTH,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  34  ro.  N  of  St- 
Edmands-Bury.   Area  1,358  acres.   Pop.  251. 

TINACO,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which  enters  the 
Portaguesa.  It  has  a  settlement  of  the  same  name 
on  its  banks,  45  m  SVV  of  Valencia. 

T1NACORO,  a  volcanic  islet  of  the  S  Pacific,  in 
Slat  10*  23',  E  long.  165°  49*. 

TINAJAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
24  m.  NW  of  Cuenca.    Pop.  650. 

TINAQUILLO,  a  settlement  of  Venezuela,  si- 
,   tent^l  on  the  river  Caxede,  to  the  S  of  Valencia. 

TINCHEBRAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
i  of  the  Orne,  on  the  river  Noireau,  14  m.  N  of  Dom- 
front  Pop.  1,916.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen 
and  thread,  also  tanneries,  and  nail-works.  A 
;  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  English  and 
Normans  in  1 106. 

TINCULEN,  or  Tixicxex,  a  village  of  Marocco, 
in  the  prov.  and  120  m.  SW  of  Tr  filet. 

TLNDARO  (Ca«t),  a  headland  on  tho  N  coast  of 
SWIy,  in  N  lat  38"  7',  4  m.  NE  of  Patti.   The  ruins 

f  the  ancient  Tgndarii  lie  near  it 

T1NDF1ELD,  a  mountain  range  of  Norway,  un- 
der the  60th  parallel,  connected  on  the  NW  with 


the  Hardanger-  field,  and  stretching  SE  about 
45  m. 

TIND8ICB,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  N  lat  59°  45', 
E  long.  8°  50'.  It  is  21  m.  in  length  from  NNW 
to  SSE.  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Nordsoe. 

TINEH,  or  Thisbh,  a  ruined  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
situated  upon  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  N 
lat  30°  55*. 

TINEH,  a  small  town  of  Tripoli,  situated  on  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Sidra  or  Syrtis,  in 
N  lat.  30°  5'. 

TINEHELY,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Kilcommon, 
co.  Wicklow,  on  the  rivulet  Deny,  5}  m.  N  by  E  of 
Carnew.  It  occupies  a  romantic  site  among  the 
broken  grounds  skirting  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
whioh  extend  from  Olen-Aughrira  to  the  vicinity  of 
Newtownbarry ;  and  it  is  overhung  on  the  W,  by  a 
summit  which  has  an  alt  of  1,312  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.   Pop.  in  1831,  576 ;  in  1841,  640. 

T1NG-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov,  of  Chih-le.  The  div.  comprises  two  districts. 
The  town  is  38  m.  SW  of  Paou-ttng-fu,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Tam-ho,  in  N  lat  38*  32-  30",  and  E 
long.  115"  9*. 

TING-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises  10 
districts.  The  town  is  240  m.  ENE  of  Tse-nan-fu, 
on  the  Yellow  sea,  in  N  lat.  37s  48'  26",  and  E  long. 
121°  4'  30".  It  has  a  commodious  port,  defended  by 
a  numerous  garrison,  and  by  several  vessels  of  war. 
— Also  a  division  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen. 
The  div.  comprises  7  districts.  The  town  is  195 
m.  W  of  Fuh-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  25s  44'  54",  and  E 
long.  11 6*  29'  35".  It  is  enclosed  by  mountains  of 
considerable  height,  and  containing  mines  of  silver. 
The  environs  are  fertile,  but  extremely  unhealthy. 

TINGEWICK,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  2  m.  W  by  8 
of  Buckingham.   Area  2,290  acres.    Pop.  877. 

TING-FAN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  div.  and  33  m.  SSW  of 
Kwei-yang-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tho  Leen-keang,  in 
N  lat.  26s  6',  and  E  long.  106'  32'. 

TING-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwang-tuns  and  div.  of  Keun-che-fu, 
island  of  Hai-nan.  The  town  is  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Li-mu-keang  or  Keen-keang,  23  m.  Sof  Kiung- 
chu.  Pop.  in  1819,  54,955.  It  is  enclosed  by  sub- 
stantial walls,  and  is  of  considerable  extent  Its 
streets  are  straight  and  well-paved,  and  it  has  an 
extensive  library  founded  in  1736. 

TING-HAE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chi-keang,  and  div.  of  Ning-po-fu.  The 
town  is  39  m.  E  of  Ning-po-fu,  in  N  lat.  30°  0'  24", 
and  E  long.  1 22°  6'  35".  Pop.  35,000.  It  lies  on  the  S 
coast  of  the  island  of  Chusan,  in  the  Yellow  sea.  The 
walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded  are  18  ft.  in  height, 
and  15  it.  thick,  and  are  surmounted  by  another  wall 
14  ft  16  in.  high,  and  2  ft  thick.  It  is  traversed 
by  numerous  canals,  across  which  are  thrown  lofty 
bridges  connecting  the  streets,  which  are  narrow 
and  paved  with  flag-stones.  The  houses  are  gener- 
ally only  a  single  story  in  height  The  general 
aspect  of  the  town  is  that  of  activity  and  industry. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1841. 

TING-HING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  33  m.  NNE  of  Paou- 
ting-fu,  in  N  lat  39"  17',  and  E  long.  115°  56'. 

TING-JANG-HEEN.adistrictand  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sban-se  and  div.  of  Hin-chu,  in  N 
lat  38*  32',  and  E  long.  112"  59'. 

TING-KE-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu  and  div.  of  Sze-chu-fu. 

T I NG-  NAN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kan-chu-fu,  in 
N  lat  24'  45",  and  E  long.  114"  45'. 
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TING-PEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shen-se,  and  div.  of  Yen-gan-fu. — Also  a  dis- 
trict and  town  in  the  prov.  of  fo-keen,  and  dir.  of 
Tsn-heang-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ta-shan,  in  N 
lat.  25°  6',  and  E  Jong.  100*  43'. 

TINO-PWAN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  dir.  of  Kwei-yang-fu. 

TINORITH,  or  Tyicoravk,  a  pariah  in  Bedford- 
shire, 4$  m.  E  by  8  of  Wobnrn.  Area  946  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  162;  in  1861,  196. 

TING-TAOU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tang,  dir.  and  15  m.  SE  of  Tsaou- 
ohu-fa,  in  N  lat.  35°  11' 18",  and  E  long.  1 1 5'  44'  30". 

TING- YUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pror.  of  Sse-chuen,  dir.  and  32  m.  S8E  of  Chun- 
ting-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Kia-cing-kcang,  in  N 
lat.  80'  23'.  and  E  long.  106*  2<T. 

TING- YUEN-CHU%  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shen-te,  and  div.  of  Han-chung-fa. 

TING-YUEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  and  27  m.  8  of  Fung-yang-fu, 
in  N  lat  32'  32*  46",  and  E  long,  lir  32'  47".  It 
contains  nnmerous  shops  of  mediocre  quality,  and 
has  two  triumphal  arches. — Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Ynn-nan,  div.  and  18  m.  N  of 
Tau-heung-fu,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Lang- 
choen-ho,  in  N  lat.  25°  22',  and  E  long.  101°  44'. 

TING  WALL,  Whitkxess,  and  Wkesdale,  a  un- 
ited parish  a  little  8  of  the  centre  of  the  mainland 
of  Shetland.  Its  greatest  length  is  between  18  and 
20  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  10  m.;  bat  it  is 
so  much  indented  with  voet,  that  no  part  of  it  is 
more  than  2  m.  from  the  sea.  Several  small  islands 
belong  to  it;  the  chief  of  which  are  Oxnor,  Trousa, 
Hildessie,  and  Linga,  all  inhabited.  The  principal 
voes  or  harbours  are  those  of  Wadbaater,  Laxforth, 
and  Deal,  on  the  E,  and  Weesdale,  Stromness,  Us- 
Uness.  and  Sciilloway,  on  the  W.    Pop.  2,874. 

TINHOSA,  an  island  in  the  China  sea,  in  N  lat. 
18°  40'. 

TINI8CHT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  73  m.  E  of 
Prague,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Adler.   Pop.  1,000. 

TINJULIEN,  a  town  of  Marooco,  on  the  Wad- 
Drah,  105  m.  SE  of  Marocco. 

TINKLETON,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  5}  m.  E  by  N 
of  Dorchester.    Area  885  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 176. 

TINLEYSVILLE,  a  village  of  Goochland  co., 
Virginia,  U.  8.,  45  m.  WNW  of  Richmond. 

TINMOUTH,  a  township  of  Rutland  co.,  Ver- 
mont, U.  8.,  watered  by  Otter  creek,  10  m.  8  of 
Rutland.   Pop.  1,000. 

TINNEHINCH,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Rearymore, 
Queen's  co.,  on  the  rivulet  Barrow,  2  m.  E  by  8  of 
Clonaslee,  at  an  elevation  above  sea-level  of  352  ft. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  p.  of  St.  Mullins,  co.  Carlow, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Barrow,  directly  opposite  to 
Graiguenamanagh,  so  as  to  form  a  suburb  of  that 
town.  5  m.  8  by  W  of  Borris.   Pop.  in  1841.  221. 

TINNEVELLY,  an  extensive  district  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  Southern  Carnatic,  occupying  the  SE 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  parallels  of 
8°  and  10°  N,  and  separated  from  Ceylon  by  the 
gulf  of  Manaar.  Generally  speaking,  this  district, 
the  area  of  which  is  5,700  so.  m..  may  be  called  an 
open  and  level  country,  with  large  tracts  of  waste 
and  jungle,  although  it  contains  some  woods  and 
several  hills.  It  does  not  contain  any  river  of  mag- 
nitude, but  is  watered  by  numerous  streams  8owing 
from  the  western  mountains;  and  in  favourable  sea- 
sons, yields  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  cotton.  The 
banks  of  the  Tamburapurnt  are  very  fertile.  To- 
wards the  8  and  E  extremities  are  numerous  salt 
marshes.  Its  principal  towns  are  Palamcotta, 
Manapur,  and  Tinnevelly;  and  its  best  seaports, 

The  pop.,  about  860,000 


in  number,  consists  chiefly  of  Hindus,  who  retain 
much  of  their  primitive  customs  and  manners. 
During  the  first  wars  in  which  the  British  were  en- 
gaged in  this  country,  from  1740  to  1760,  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  nnmber  of  petty  chiefs  called  polygon, 
who  were  constantly  quarrelling  with  each  other, 
and  plundering  the  country.  In  this  disorderly 
state  the  district  continued  rill  1799,  when  the  Brit- 
ish reduced  to  obedience  a  number  of  these  chief- 
tains. During  the  war  with  Tippu  Sultan,  the 
polygars  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  army, 
and  broke  into  rebellion ;  but  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  could  be  spared,  a  large  force  was 
sent  against  them;  and  in  1801,  they  were  all  sub- 
dued. The  revenue,  amounting  to  70,000  pagodas 
or  about  £23,000  per  annum,  in  1804,  is  now  24 
lacs,  or  £240,000.  Cotton,  silks,  and  iron  wares  are 
manufactured. — The  capital,  of  the  same  namr. 
stands  in  N  lat.  8°  48',  about  25  m.  E  of  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  is  large  and  populous.  On  three 
sides  it  Is  surrounded  by  extensive  rice-fields ;  and 
on  the  W  by  rockv  ground. 

TINNIS,  a  rivulet  of  Liddesdale,  Roxburghshire, 
which  rises  between  the  heights  of  Tinnis  and 
Lockknowe,  and  runs  SE  to  the  Liddel  at  Burn- 
month. 

T1N08,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  to 
the  8E  of  Andros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  channel.  It  is  about  60  m.  in  circuit.  It 
is  very  mountainous,  but  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  silk,  olives,  figs,  wine,  racki,  wax  and  un- 
rivalled honey,  hares,  wild  pigeons,  and  doves, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  It  has  two  or  three  small 
rivers,  countless  fountains  of  excellent  water,  valu- 
able marble  and  stone  quarries,  three  or  four  towns, 
nearly  70  villages,  innumerable  convents  and  church- 
es, millions  of  snakes,  a  few  jackalls,  and  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Strong  gloves,  stockings,  and 
stuffs,  are  manufactured  in  the  island,  and  small 
marble  figures  are  occasionally  sculptured  here  in  a 
manner  that  would  do  credit  to  Italy.  Its  trade  in 
wine,  oil,  and  brandy  is  considerable. 

TINOSO  (Caps),  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of 
Murcia,  in  N  lat.  37°  30*. 

TIN8LEY,  a  chapelry  in  Rotherbaro  p.,  York- 
shire, 2f  m.  SW  by  W  of  Rotherham.  Area  1,623 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  368 ;  in  1851,  613. 

TINTAGELL-AND-BOSSINEY,  a  parish  and 
disfranchised  borough  in  Cornwall,  5J  m.  NW  of 
CamelforrL  Area  4,350  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,006; 
in  1851,  1,084.  It  returned  2  members  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  7th  of  Edward  VI.  till  1832,  when 
it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  act.  T.  is  the 
reputed  birth-place  of  King  Arthur. 

TINTERN,  or  Kisvbaoh,  a  parish  in  co.  Wex- 
ford, 3  m.  N  of  Fethard,  containing  the  village  of 
Saltmills.  Area  6,863  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  2,680. 

TINTERN E  •  ABBEY,  a  celebrated  ruin  in 
Chapel-hill  p.,  co.  of  Monmouth,  4*m.  N  of  Chep 
stow,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  It  was  a 
Cistertian  abbey,  founded  in  1131.  Its  ruins  are 
justly  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
objects  on  the  Wye 

TINTERNE-PARVA,  a  parish  in  Monmouth- 
shire. 5  m.  N  of  Chepstow.  Area  827  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  313;  in  1851,  370. 

TINTINHULL,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  2  m. 
SW  of  llchcster.   Area  1,828  acres.   Pop.  529- 

TINTO,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Seville, 
which  rises  in  Huelva ;  flows  SE:  and  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  W  of  the  Guadalquivir,  near  the 
town  of  Moguer,  after  a  total  course  of  65  to.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  water,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  its  course  is  a  yellowish  green, 
and  so  bitter  that  no  animal  except  goats  will  " 
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of  it  This  arises  probably  from  a  metallic  infusion 
received  at  or  near  its  source ;  for  it  disappears 
after  it*  stream  has  been  increased  by  other  rivers ; 
tod  st  the  town  of  Niebla  it  lias  hardly  any  pro- 
perties distinct  front  those  of  common  water.  At 
iis  mouth  it  forms  a  considerable  bay,  about  7  m. 
in  breadth ;  and  large  vessels  sail  up  as  far  as  r*ui- 
J  nan -del-Puerto,  about  12  m.  inland. 

TINTO,  a  lofty  mountain  at  the  head  of  Clydes- 
dale.  in  Lanarkshire,  stretching  above  2  m.  from  E 
to  W,  and  elevated  2,312  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
set,  and  1,740  ft.  above  the  Clyde.  The  upper  part 
of  this  mountain  consists  of  a  flesh-coloured  felspar, 
testing  on  conglomerate. 

TINTO,  a  river  of  Central  America,  which  flows 
into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  20  leagues  £  of  Cape 
Honduras,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m. 

TINTWI8TLE,  or  Tixgktwuwkl,  a  chapelry  in 
Mottram  p.,  Cheshire,  9$  m.  NE  by  E  of  Stockport, 
on  the  N  hank  of  the  Etherow,  and  in  the  lino  of 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  railway,  which  here 
enters  a  tunnel  3  ra.  in  length,  by  which  it  is  con- 
doned to  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  ridge:  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  SW  entrance  of  the  tunnel  above  sea- 
level  is  875  ft.    Area  14,120  acres.    Pop.  3,027. 

TINWALD,  a  parish  lying  between  Nithsdale 
tnd  Annandale,  but  belonging  mainly  to  Dumfrics- 
Jure.  Its  superficial  extent  is  about  15  sq.  in. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,220;  in  1851,  1,080. 

TINW ELL-AND-I NGTHORP,  a  parish  in  Rut- 
landshire, 10*  m.  ENE  of  Uppingham.  Area  1,651 
teres.   Pop.  in  1831,  262 ;  in  1851,  287. 

TIOGA,  a  county  on  the  N  side  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  U.  8.  Area  1,056  »q.  m.  Pop.  in  1840, 
15.498;  in  1850,23,987.  Chief  town,  Wellsborough. 
—Also  a  central  co.  in  New  York.  Area  456  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  considerably  broken  and  hilly.  Pop. 
in  1840,  20,527 ;  in  1850,  24,880.  Its  cap. 'is  Owe- 
go.— Also  a  post  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 110  m.  N  by  W  of  Harrisburg.— Also  a  river 
of  the  United  States,  which  rises  among  the  Alle- 
riuny  mountains,  Pennsylvania;  runs  N,  entering 
the  state  of  New  York ;  after  which  it  turns  to  the 
E,  and  joins  the  Couhocton. 

TIONE,  a  small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  river 
Sues,  19  m.  W  of  Trent.    Pop.  1,000. 

T10RN,  an  island  of  Sweden,  18  m.  N  of  Gotten- 
borg.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circumf.,  and  has  good 
{Mi-'.arage.  The  inhabitants  export  butter,  cheese, 
and  hops. 

T10UGELE,  or  Tsoos,  a  recently  discovered 
rirer  of  S.  Africa,  the  principal  feeder  of  Lake 
Ngsmi,  into  the  NW  extremity  of  which  it  falls.  It 
has  recently  been  ascended  by  Mr.  Anderson  for  13 
days  in  a  NNW  direction ;  but  so  strangely  tortuous 
is  its  course  that  he  onlv  made  one  degree  of  north- 
ing in  all  that  time.  llere  he  reached  a  large  vil- 
lage, to  which  he  had  been  directed  by  the  chief  of 
Lake  Kgarai,  with  the  assurance  that  fresh  boats 
and  men  should  be  supplied  from  it  for  his  further 
progress.  However,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that 
toe  whole  male  population  had  decamped  with  their 
canoea,  professedly  on  a  scacow  hunt,  but  in  reality 
to  deprive  bim  of  all  means  of  further  progress.  He 
waited  a  week,  wbeu.  as  matters  continued  the 
tame,  and  as  the  sickly  season  was  Approaching,  he 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  return.  The  T.,  in  that 
portion  reached  by  Mr.  Anderson,  does  not  exceed 
40  yds.  across;  it  is  deep  and  full  of  reeds,  and  runs 
at  about  2}  m.  per  hour.  Its  banks  arc  low  and 
n*dy,  and  are  flooded  for  many  miles  during  the 
rainy  season.  Here  and  there  they  rise  somewhat 
higher;  and  then  clumps  of  fine  trees  entwined 
with  parasitical  plants,  and  presenting  a  varied  and 
luxuriant  vegetation,  cover  them.     Seacows  are 

TH. 


numerous  in  the  river,  and  much  dreaded  by  the 
natives,  frequently  attacking  their  canoos.  A  party 
of  Griquas,  in  1852-3,  had  travelled  in  waggons  to 
the  lake,  and  thence  to  the  NNW  for  19  days,  when 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town  Li  be  be,  which 
is  the  cap.  of  the  Bavicko country,  and  situated  high 
up  on  the  T.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  inljind 
traffic,  and  the  Manibari,  the  Ovapanguri,  and  the 
Ovahanyama  are  among  the  nations  that  visit  it. 
The  Griquas  returned  by  a  different  route,  and  then 
fell  in  with  the  Uetu  fly,  which  committed  such  sad 
havoc  with  their  cattle  that  they  were  but  just  able 
to  get  back  to  the  lake  before  the  very  last  of  their 
horses  and  oxen  died.  Half  of  the  Griquas  them- 
selves had  perished  during  this  short  excursion  of 
malignant  fever.  Strong  evidence  is  adduced  by 
Mr.  Anderson  to  prove  that  an  important  branch  of 
the  great  Cunene  river,  which  runs  towards  the  W 
coast,  rises  near  to  where  the  T.  falls  into  the  hike. 
The  dry  upper  part  of  this  branch  was  crossed  by 
the  above-mentioned  Griquas.    See  article  Noam. 

TIOUOHNIOOA,  a  river  of  Now  York,  U.  8., 
which  rises  in  the  8  part  of  Onondaga  co.,  and  flows 
into  the  Chenango,  in  the  SE  part  of  Broome  co. 

TIPERAH,  an  extensive  district  of  Bengal,  sit- 
uated on  the  E  side  of  the  Brahmaputra  or  Megna, 
between  the  22d  and  24th  parallels  of  N  Lit.  On  the 
E  it  is  divided  from  Ava  by  a  range  of  mountains 
aud  impervious  woods,  abounding  with  wild  ele- 

{ihants  and  other  ferocious  animals.  On  the  8  it  is 
jounded  by  Chittagong.  The  district  is  supposed 
to  contain  nearly  5,000  sq.  m. ;  but  of  this  space  a 
considerable  portion  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  a  scanty  population.  The  W  di- 
vision is  productive,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of 
rice  and  cotton.  A  quantity  of  salt  is  also  manu- 
factured near  the  coast,  on  account  of  government. 
It  is  so  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  betel-nut,  that 
the  Birman  merchants  often  make  advances  to  the 
growers,  in  order  to  secure  the  whole  crop.  Its 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
denominated  bajtah,  and  some  cossas.  Its  cap.  is 
Comillah.  Its  other  towns  are  Odeypore,  the  ancient 
capital,  Luckipore,  Doudcandy,  and  Colinda. — This 
district  appears  to  have  been  long  the  seat  of  an  in- 
dependent Hindu  principality.  In  our  old  maps  it 
is  described  as  the  kingdom  of  Tipra.  It  retained 
its  independence  till  the  last  cent.,  although  fre- 
quently invaded  by  the  Mahommedans,  after  they 
had  gained  possession  of  the  rest  of  Bengal.  By 
Mahommedan  historians  it  is  denominated  tho 
country  of  Ja^enagur,  which  was  probably  the 
name  of  its  principal  port,  subsequently  known  as 
Alum^eernagur.  It  was  invaded  in  1279,  by 
ToghnL,  the  Afghan  governor  of  Bengal.  During 
the  government  of  Sultan  Shuja,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  cent.,  it  was  invaded,  and  some  of  the 
lands  near  the  river  Megna  annexed  to  Bengal. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  Bengal,  it  devolved  to  the 
British  in  1765.  The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
1,400,000,  in  a  nearly  equal  proportion  of  Hindus 
and  Mahommedans. 

TIP1TAPA,  a  river  of  Nicaragua,  which  flows 
from  the  SW  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Leon  into  the 
NW  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  See  article 
Nicaragua  (Lakf.  op). 

TIPPAH,  a  county  in  the  N  of  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  U.  8.  Area  1,037  sq.  m.  Pop. 
20.741. 

TIPPECANOE,  a  river  of  Indiana,  U.  8.,  which 
joins  the  Wabash,  about  420  m.  from  its  mouth, 
after  a  course  of  about  170  m.  Several  of  its 
branches  issue  from  lakes,  swamps,  and  ponds,  some 
of  which  have  double  outlets  running  into  the  St, 
Joseph  s,  a  branch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes. — It 
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gives  name  to  a  county  of  Indiana.  Area  604  sq. 
m.    Pop.  in  1850,  19,377.   Capital,  La  Fayette. 

TIPPER,  a  parish  in  co.  Kildare,  1}  m.  E  by  8  of 
the  town  of  Naas.    Area  3:288  acres.   Pop,  661. 

TIPPERAQHNEY,  or  Ttwhoughkey,  a  parish 
in  co.  Kilkenny,  \\  m.  W8W  of  Pilltown.  Area 
1,147  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  283;  in  1841,  278. 

TIPPERARY,  an  inland  connty  of  the  prov.  of 
Monster,  in  Ireland,  constituting  all  the  NE  and 
the  middle-eastern  portion  of  that  prov.,  and  ranking 
with  Cork  and  Galway  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
counties  of  Ireland.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ft  W  by 
co.  Galway ;  on  the  N  by  King's  co. ;  on  the  E  by 
Queen's  co.  and  the  co.  of  Kilkenny ;  on  the  8  by 
co.  Waterford ;  on  the  8W  by  co.  Cork ;  and  on  the 
W  by  cos.  Limerick  and  Clare.  Its  greatest  length, 
southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Brosna  to 
the  Knockmeledown  mountains  at  the  junction 
point  with  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork,  is 
50  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  westward  is  29£  m. ; 
but  its  breadth  over  10  m.  at  the  N  extremity  no- 
where exceeds  9f  m.  Its  area  comprises  843,887 
acres  of  arable  land,  178,183  of  uncultivated  land, 
23,779  of  continuous  plantations,  2,359  of  towns, 
and  13,523  of  water,— in  all,  1,061,731  acres.  In 
proportion  to  its  extent,  this  co.  contains  less  unim- 
proved land  than  any  other  in  the  8  of  Ireland. 

Surface.]  The  8E  termination  of  the  Slievebloom 
mountains  slightly  touches  the  extremity  of  the 
wing  of  the  co.  situated  on  the  E  side  of  the  King's 
co.  indentation.  The  magnificently  grand  moun- 
tain-range of  the  Gal  tees  come  in  from  the  8W  ex- 
tremity of  the  co.  of  Limerick,  and  extend,  within 
Tipperary,  9  m.  E  to  the  valley  of  the  Suir.  They 
have  their  culminating- point  in  Gsiteemore,  3,015 
ft  of  alt.  above  »ea-level,  on  the  boundary  with 
Limerick;  they  possess  within  Tipperary  an  ex- 
treme basis-breadth  of  5J  m.,  and  everywhere  a 
baaid  -  breadth  of  considerable  expansion.  The 
Knockmeledown  mountains  extend  strictly  parallel 
with  the  Galtees,  and  belong  rather  more  to  Water- 
ford than  to  T.,  and  partially  also,  under  the  name 
of  the  Kilworth  mountains,  to  Cork.  The  portion 
or  rather  side  of  these  mountains  within  Tipperary 
ban  a  basis- breadth  of  from  If  m.  to  3j  m.  Various 
groups  and  ridges,  and  congeries  of  mountains,  im- 
part strength  ami  brilli;uice  to  the  landscapes  of  all 
parts  of  the  co.  The  broad,  spreading,  fertile,  and 
luscious  valley  of  the  Suir  flanks  all  the  E  side  of 
the  Devil's  Bit  and  the  Bilboa  mountains;  the 
broad,  beautiful,  and  most  fructiferous  dingle, 
called  the  Golden  Vale,  extends  from  the  vallcv  of 
the  Suir  E  to  the  Slicvenaman  mountains.  The 
district  which  constitutes  the  NEand  the  E  borders, 
from  the  vicinity  of  Roscrea  8  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Slievenaman  mountains,  are  first  a  sheet  of  sheer 
bog  about  23$  m.  in  length,  and  next  an  expanse  of 
low,  spreading,  moorish  hills,  whose  loftiest  sum- 
mits acquire  an  alt.  of  from  300  to  600  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  plain. 

Waters.]  All  the  lakes  of  the  co.  of  T.,  excepting 
its  portion  of  Lough  Dcrg,  are  small  and  unimpor- 
tant. The  principal  are  1  xmghs  Curra,  Diheen,  and 
Bohoen.  Excepting  these  lakes,  all  the  13,600  acres 
of  water  exhibited  in  the  Ordnance  survey  as  belong- 
ing to  T.,  are  in  Lough  Derg,  and  the  rivers  Suir  and 
Shannon.  All  the  district  W  of  the  summit-line  of 
the  Devil's  Bit  and  the  Bilboa  mountains,  and  also 
a  small  portion  of  the  Golden  Vale  around  Emly, 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon,  and  are  drained 
to  that  river,  or  to  its  great  expansion  of  Lough 
Derg,  by  a  number  of  inconsiderable  rivulets,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Brosna,  the  Nenagh,  the 
Kilmastulla,  and  the  Mulkern.  Of  the  remainder 
of  the  co.  nearly  all  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Suir. 


The  only  navigations  of  the  co.  are  that  of  the 
{Shannon  along  all  the  boundary  with  Clare  and  Gal- 
way, and  that  of  the  Suir  up  the  8  boundary  of 
the  co.  to  Clonmei. 

tftnerait.]  A  formation  of  day  date,  grcywacke,  and  grey- 
wacke  elate,  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  tli«  Keeper  moun- 
tains, the  bilbo*  mountain*,  and  the  Lough  Derg  mouataloe,  a 
■  mall  part  of  the  Knockmeledown  mountains,  and  a  comidtrat  le 
part  of  the  Gal  tees  mountain!,  the  Dcvil'a  Bit  mountain*,  and 
the  ^llevcnamuck  mountain*.  A  formation  of  old  cnnglomcmtc, 
with  red.  purple,  and  grey  clay  elate,  constitutes  nio»t  of  the 
Knockmeledown  mountain*,  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Oalteea.  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  SUcwiamuck  group. 
A  formation  of  jellow  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate 
constitutes  the  northern  nan  of  tbe  Devil's  Bit  range,  a  broad 
belt  round  the  Keeper  and  Bilboa  conciTio*,  ami  uarrow  bell* 
round  the  Lough  Derg  mountain*,  the  Galteea,  tbe  Knockmeie- 
down  mountain*,  and  the  Slleveoamock  mountain*.  A  forma- 
tion of  old  red  sandstone  and  «aml»tonr  eonislnmrratr.  coii»titui<-» 
a  portion  of  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Kee(>cr  mountain*,  tbe  western  de- 
clivities of  Uieae  mountain*,  the  district  around  Newport  Tip, 
and  thence  to  the  Shannon,  a  narrow  belt  between  the  day  »Ute 
■nd  the  yellow  aandatone  of  tbe  Lough  Derg  moon  tains,  and  the 
central  and  eastern  portion*  of  the  Klicven amuck  range.  A  coal 
formation,  partially  containing  workable  seams  of  coal,  consti- 
tute* the  district  of  moorish  hill  on  tbe  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  the  district  westward  thence  till  within  a  few  miles  of 
CaaheJ,  a  tiny  dUtrict  closely  adjacent  to  Cathel,  and  snotlier 
Uny  district  a  little  NNW  of  Ctoumel.  Winn  and  nun  location* 
of  the  great  central  floeU  llmeatoue  plain  of  Ireland  constitute 
nearly  all  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  co. 

Agriculture.]  In  the  barony  of  Middle-third, 
which  was  selected  by  the  Irish  Poor  Commissioners 
as  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the  agricultural  and 
economical  condition  of  T.,  and  which  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  co., 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  surface  was 
pasturage,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  tillage. 
Leases  were  much  less  in  use  than  at  a  recent 
period ;  and  such  as  still  existed  were  usually  for 
31  years  or  three  lives  in  the  case  of  farms,  and  for 
21  years  in  the  case  of  cottage  and  glebe  lands. 
Competition  for  small  holdings  was  so  great  that, 
on  occasion  of  almost  every  vacancy,  persons  offered 
more  than  the  land  was  worth,  and  entered  on  its 
possession  on  terms  quite  incompatible  with  their 
obtaining  more  from  it  than  the  most  miserable  sub- 
sistence. This  competition  had  been  a  prolific 
source  of  crime.  Potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  formed 
the  series,  which  was  repeated  if  the  land  would 
bear  it.  After  this  rotation  of  crops  had  been 
taken  once  or  twice,  or  on  some  of  the  best  lands 
three  or  four  times,  the  ground  was  left  to  grass 
for  6  or  8  years.  The  con-acre  system  was  preva- 
lent; and  the  quantity  of  land  usually  taken  by  a 
family  was  from  a  rood  to  an  acre.  Very  little 
cheese  was  made;  and  even  butter  was  not  produced 
in  large  quantity.  In  1841,  there  were  within  the 
civic  districts  of  the  co.,  230  farms  of  from  1  acre  to 
5  acres,  110  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  22  of  from  15  to 
30  acres,  and  21  of  upwards  of  30  acres;  and  with- 
in the  rural  districts,  13,032  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  12,787  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  4,938  of  from  15 
to  30  acres,  and  2,960  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  In 
1851,  wheat  occupied  55,110  acres;  oats  93,088; 
barley  and  rye  22,764 ;  potatoes  43,348 ;  and  tur- 
nips 30,203  acres. — The  Limerick  or  common  Irish 
breed  of  black  cattle  are  the  most  common,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  thought  the  most  hardy.  In  1841, 
there  were  within  the  co.  33,215  horses  and  mules, 
£265,720  ;  7,076  asses,  £7,076  ;  87,162  cattle, 
£556,553;  129,848  sheep,  £142,833 ;  105,333  pigs, 
£131,666;  and  586,783  poultry,  £14,669.  —  The 
s  within  the  co.  in  1841,  occupied  29,602 


Divisions  and  Toums.)  The  county  was  recently 
divided  into  two  ridings,  N  and  8.  Its  baronies  are 
Ix>wer  Ormond,  in  the  N  part  upon  the  Shannon ; 
Upper  Ormond,  in  the  central  part  upon  the  Shan- 
non; Owney  and  Arra,  in  tne  8  part  upon  the 
-  ;  lkerrin,  in  the  NE;  Eliogurty,  in  the  N 
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part  of  the  central  E  ;  Slieveardagh,  in  the  8  part 
of  the  central  E;  East  Iffa  and  Offa,  in  the  SE; 
West  Iff*  and  Offa,  in  the  8W;  Clanwilliam,  in  the 
8  part  of  the  central  W  ;  Lower  Kilnemanagh,  in 
the  N  part  of  the  central  W ;  Upper  Kilnemanagh, 
in  the  NW  centre,  between  Lower  Kilnemanagh 
and  Upper  Onnond;  and  Middlethird,  in  the  SE 
centre,  between  Slieveardagh  and  Clanwilliam. 
The  towns  and  chief  Tillages  are  Borris-o'-kane, 
Goatstown,  Puskawn,  Lorrha,  Ballylonghnane, 
(loKhjordan,  and  part  of  Nenagh,  in  Lower  Ormond; 
Toomavarra,  Silvermincs,  and  part  of  Nenagh,  in 
Upper  Onnond ;  Portroe,  Newport,  and  Ballina,  in 
Owney  and  Arra;  Roscrea  and  Templetuohy,  in 
Ikerrin ;  Thurles,  Movne,  Loaghmne,  Templemore, 
Littleton,  and  Two* mile- Borris,  in  Eliogartv;  Mul- 
linahone,  Killenaule,  Ballingarry,  New  Birming- 
ham, Nine-mile-house,  and  Maradvke,  in  Slievear- 
dagh; Carrick-on-Sttir,  Abbey,  Ball  vclarahan,  Kil- 
caah.  Tobberaheena,  Kilsheelan,  ami  the  chief  part 
ofClrmmel,  in  East  Iffa  and  Offa;  Cahir,  Clogheen, 
Anlfinnan,  Ballyporeen,  Newcastle,  and  Barncourt, 
in  West  Iffa  and  Offa;  Tipperary,  Emly,  Cullen, 
Golden,  Thomas  town,  and  Banshaw,  in  Clanwilliam ; 
Ballagh,  in  Lower  Kilnemanagh;  Borris-o'-lcagh 
and  Cappaghwhite,  in  Upper  Kilnemanagh  ;  and 
Cashel,  Fethard,  Drangan,  Holycross,  and  New-Inn, 
in  Middlethird. 

StatiMict.]  In  1624,  according  to  Protestant  rc- 
turns,  the  namber  of  schools  within  the  co.  of  T. 
was  637,  of  scholars  33.676.  At  the  close  of  1843, 
the  National  board  had  in  full  operation  within  the 
eo.  118  schools,  conducted  by  95  male  and  47  female 
teachers,  and  attended  by  9.288  male  and  7,129  fe- 
male scholars.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire 
constabulary  force  of  theco.  during  1843,  amounted 
to  £39,577.  The  number  of  electors  registered  Feb. 
1,  1844,  was  2,674;  of  whom  814  were  £50  frce- 
holders;  the  number  in  1851  was  6,760.  The  pop. 
of  the  co.  in  1792  was  169.000;  in  1821,346.896; 
in  1831. 402,363;  in  1841,435,553;  in  1851,331,487. 
The  following  statistTS  are  all  of  the  year  1841 : — 
Males,  216,650;  females,  218.903;  families,  74,570. 
Inhabited  houses,  66,384.  First-class  inhabited 
houses,  1,722;  second-class.  13,653.  Families  re- 
aiding  in  first-class  houses,  21,123;  in  second-class 
booses,  16,699.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 52,805;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  13,512; 
in  other  pursuits,  8,253.  Families  dependent  chief- 
ly on  property  and  professions,  1,607 ;  on  the  direct- 
ing of  labour^  25,978 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour, 

H«°n  ]  The  CMomsJ  .ltd  the  U<U*  or  £W*r  of  I'u.lemy 
*n  luppoW  in  have  occupied  the  country  which  now  ounetitute* 
lJ>»  co.  of  Tipperary,  and  the  counties  adjoining  it  in  the  W  anu 
SW  la  the  Mttlcment  which  followed  the  Antrlo.  Norman  con- 
a  principal  part  of  the  territory  which  now  coiiMltutea  co. 
T  teem*  to  have  continued  a*  a  tributary  toparchy,  in  the  poe* 
MMon  of  Donald  O'Urien.  the  native  prince  of  Thoroond  and 
In  1110.  T.  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King  John, 


^rinr  hn  expedition  to  Ireland.    Almoat  at  the  flrat  b 


.  Carrick-on- 

_j  of  T.  were  BtJasa  by  the  liuuryents. 
In  1*43.  after  Lord  Inchiquin  had  made  common  ouiae  with  the 
Earl  of  Ormond.  when  Cromwell  Invaded  Ireland,  he  found 
ktanetf  oppoerd  by  both  royal  leu  and  cut)  federates  In  this  co. 
At  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  Clonnie  was  one  of  the  towna 
tnfTfMtini  of  the  royal  i«ta  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
•fter  the  battle  of  the  Boyna.  Clonmcl  waa  abandoned  by  the 
Jv>  '  :«  „n  din  advance  ..("  William  ;  an.l  it  fornu-d  the  MMst 
J^^™  of  the  Ijtterji  anny^on  occasion  of  his  relinquishing 

Taa^£tf^wa.™'n"vd^ 

I  ha*  nrared  with  painful  and  Ignominious  promincnoe  In  many 
•a  »rr«rtan  disturbance. 

TIPPERARY,  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary,  contain- 
infC  part  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Area 
U62  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  7,996;  in  1841,  7,311.— 
Also  a  town  in  the  parishes  of  Tipperary,  Cordan- 
Kan,  and  ("orroge,  co.  Tipperary,  on  the  rivulet 


Arra,  10  m.  W  by  S  of  Cashcl,  and  87  m.  SW  of 
Dublin.  It  is  what  a  mercantile  traveller  would  call 
'  a  good  little  town.'  There  is  no  town  westward 
nearer  than  Limerick,  and  there  is  consequently  a 
busy  retail  trade,  the  result  of  country  wants.  Pop. 
in  1831,  6,972;  in  1841,  7,370. 

TIPPERKEVIN,  a  parish  of  co.  Kildare,  2  m.  N 
by  E  of  Ballymore-Eustaoe.  Area  3,751  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  744. 

TIPSA,  or  Tibisa,  a  village  of  Algiers,  in  the 
prov.  and  126  m.  SE  of  Constantina,  on  the  Meger- 
dah,  and  near  the  confines  of  Tunis. 

TIPTON,  a  central  co.  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
U.  8  ,  comprising  an  area  of  264  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
Cicero  and  Duok  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Peru,  and  the  Newcastle  and  Logan a- 
port  railroads.  It  is  level  and  well-timbered.  Pop. 
in  1850,  3,532.  It  has  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
—Also  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, comprising  an  area  of  682  so.  m.,  drained 
by  branches  of  Big  Hatchce  and  Loosahatchee 
rivers,  affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  Pop.  in  1840, 
6,800;  in  1850,  8,887.  Its  capital  is  Covington.  It 
has  a  generally  level  surface,  and  is  fertile  in  cotton 
and  tobacco. --Also  a  village  of  Cedar  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  \{  m.  W  of  Sugar  creek,  and  20  m.  E 
by  8  of  Iowa  city.   Pop.  in  1840.  50. 

TIPUNA,  a  town  and  port  of  New  Zealand,  near 
the  NE  extremity  of  Eaheinomanwe  or  North  Island, 
and  on  the  N  side  of  the  Bav  of  Islands. 

TIPUTINI,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov.  of 
Imbambura,  which  runs  E,  and  joins  the  Napo,  on 
the  r.  bank,  in  S  lat.  1°  30'. 

TIQUE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cumana,  winch  has  ita  source  on  the  confines  of 
Barcelona ;  runs  ENE ;  expands  into  a  lake ;  issues 
thence  by  3  outlets,  which  conjoin  about  30  m.  below, 
and  theuco  taking  the  name  of  Caripe,  flow  into 
Cayo-Manamao,  the  most  westerly  arm  of  the  Ori- 
noco, and  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of 
Paria.  The  T.  is  connected  in  its  course  with  the 
Marichal  on  the  S,  and  the  Cavo-Cacao  on  the  N. 

TIQUIRA,  or  Itiqueika,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
has  its  source  in  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and 
joins  the  Pequiri,  an  affluent  of  the  Sao  Lourenco. 

TIRA,  or  Shah  Jeiianpur,  a  town  and  stronghold 
of  Hindostan,  in  the  NE  part  of  the  Punjab,  on  a 
rocky  plateau,  at  an  alt.  of  about  100  ft.  above  the 
Beas,  which  runs  at  its  base.    Pop.  5,000. 

TIRANA.   See  Terras. 

TIRANGE8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Haute-Loire,  cant,  and  6  m.  W  of  Baa,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Alice, 
here  crossed  by  two  old  stone-bridges.    Pop.  1,680. 

TIRANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombard  y,  in  the 
gov.  of  Milan,  delegation  and  17  m.  ENE  of  Son- 
drio,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop.  4,000.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  village  of  Madona-di-Tirano,  noted  for 
a  magnificent  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 

TIRASPOL,  a  district  and  town  of  Turkey  in 
Kurope,  in  the  gov.  of  Kherson.  The  town  is  6  m. 
E  of  Bender,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dniester,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Bessarabia.  Pop.  5,100. 
Its  streets  arc  straight  and  spacious,  and  the  bouses 
regularly  built.  It  has  two  churches,  and  in  its 
vicinity  is  a  mud  fortress  well  garrisoned,  designed 
to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river.  This  town  was 
fortified  in  1793,  when,  after  the  taking  of  Otchakov, 
the  Russians  formed  a  line  of  fortified  ports  along 
the  Dniester. 

TIRAXANA,  or  Tirajaka  (San-Bartolemk),  a 
town  of  the  Canary  islands,  in  the  island  of  Gran 
Canaria,  and  partido  of  Las  Palmas.  Pop.  3,656. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  three  convents,  and  a  cus- 
tom-house.   Its  industry  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
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TIREE,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  15  m.  W  of 
Mull,  in  N  Iat.  56s  20',  W  lone.  6°  63'.  It  is  about 
13  in.  in  length,  from  SW  to  NE,  and  from  1  to  5  m. 
in  breadth.  It  consists  chiefly  of  gneiss.  Its  sur- 
face is  low,  and  in  few  places  fertile.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3,709. 

TIREH,  Tuira,  or  Tyria,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  sanjak  of  Aldin,  36  m.  SE  of  Smyrna, 
at  the  N  base  of  a  loftv  mountain  of  the  KesUne- 
dngh,  and  3  m.  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kutchuk- 
Mendere,  whioh  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge. 
Pop.  20,000.  It  has  14  mosques,  two  Greek 
churches,  numerous  houses  intermingled  with  gar- 
dens and  plantations,  and  a  suburb,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  carpets  and  calico.  About  36  m. 
to  the  W  are  the  ruins  of  Ephesus. 

TIRGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m. 
WNW  of  Logrono,  and  partido  of  H&ro-y -sua- Bar- 
rios, on  a  flat  but  fertile  locality,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Tiron.    Pop.  400. 

TIRGOSCHYL,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Little  Wailachia,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  Up- 
per Schyl,  and  42  m.  NE  of  Tchernetz,  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Schyl. 

TIRGU-FORMOS,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Moldavia,  in  the  district  and  24  m.  NW  of  Jassy, 
in  a  valley,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Baglinez. 

TIRGUSHINA,  or  Etbu»,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  in  the  aanj.  of  Scutari,  pash.  and 
50  m.  NNW  of  Prisvend,  at  the  base  of  the  Djaraus 
Dagh. 

TIRHUT,  an  extensive  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
prov.  of  Bahar,  situated  principally  between  the  25th 
and  27th  parallels  of  N  lat,  and  bounded  by  Nepal  on 
the  N ;  the  district  of  Purneah  on  the  E ;  Bhagulporo 
on  the  SE ;  the  Ganges  on  the  8 ;  and  Samm  on 
the  VV.  Area  7,400  sq.  m.  Although  not  hilly,  the 
surface  of  this  district  is  more  elevated,  the  soil 
drier,  and  the  climate  healthier,  than  in  Bengal.  It 
is,  generally  speaking,  well  cultivated,  and  produc- 
tive of  cotton,  grain,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  saltpetre;  of  late  years  the  breeding  of  horses 
and  cattle  has  received  encouragement  here  from 
government.  Towards  the  N  frontier  are  extensive 
forests,  abounding  with  valuable  timber,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  rivers  are  not  of  sufficient  depth  to 
float  it  into  the  Ganges.  Its  principal  towns  are 
MozufTerpur,  Durbungah,  Nagorbussy,  Jenjapur, 
and  Turki.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Little  Gunduck, 
the  Gogary,  and  the  Bhagmutty.  In  the  remote 
eras  of  Hindu  antiquity,  this  region  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Maithila,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  the  Gunduck  and  Cosa  rivers.  Within  these 
territories  a  peculiar  language  was  spoken,  still 
named  the  Maithila  or  Tirhuty:  it  also  gave  name 
to  a  division  of  Brahmins,  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  purity.  It  appears  to  have  continued  an  in- 
dependent principality  until  1237.  whon  it  was  in- 
vaded by  Tnghan-Khan,  the  Afghan  governor  of 
Bengal.  It  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Mahomme- 
dans  about  1325,  by  the  emperor  Ala-Addin.  who 
annexed  it  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  the  prov.,  it  came  into  possession  of  the 
British  in  1765.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  2,400.000, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  Hindus  to  one  Mahom- 


TIRIOLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Ca- 
labria-Ultra, and  district  of  Catanxaro,  on  a  summit 
of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Co  race  and  Lamato. 
Pop.  2,500.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  and  a  con- 
vent. The  environs,  which  are  extremely  fertile, 
are  noted  for  their  medicinal  plants,  and  contain 
mines  of  iron  and  of  coal.  T.  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  contains  numerous  ancient  remains. 

TIRIX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  27  m. 


N  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  and  partido  of 
amid  mountains.    Pop.  677. 

TIRKCHLE",  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  26  m.  NNE  of  Telch. 

TIRLKMONT,  a  department,  commune,  and 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  ar- 
rond.  of  Lou  vain.  Pop.  of  dep.  8,160.  The  town  is  12 
m.  SE  of  Louvain,  on  the  Gnete.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  5  m.  in  circuit,  comprising  numerous  gar- 
dens, orchards,  &c.  Pop.  7,221.  It  has  a  large 
square,  in  which  are  the  town-house,  and  the  prin- 
cipal church,  a  college,  an  academy  and  a  savings' 
bank,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  soap,  oil,  pottery,  several 
salt  refineries,  distilleries  and  breweries.  Its  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  grain,  wool,  cattle,  and  pigs.  1 1 
returns  two  deputies  to  the  provincial  states.  Tins 
town  was  formerly  one  of  the  roost  important  in  the 
Brabant,  but  has  frequently  suffered  much  from 
war.  During  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  it  waa 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1635  bv  the  French  and 
Dutch,  and  again  in  1792  bv  the  French.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  a, 
but  in  1794  was  regained  by  the  French. 

TI RMEZ,  or  Teemex,  a  town  of  Independent  Tar- 
tary,  in  the  khanat  and  250  m.  SE  of  Bokara,  on  the 
r.  Kink  of  the  Jihun,  which  here  becomes  navigable. 

TIRON,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has  its  somce  in 
the  mountains  of  San  Antonio,  on  the  confines  of  the 
provinces  of  Logrono  and  Burgos;  flowing  N  for 
some  distance  between  these  pro  vs.,  it  passes  Bel- 
orado;  thence  taking  a  NE  course,  it  enters  Lo- 
grono, waters  Angunciana  and  Haro,  and  a  little 
below  the  latter  town  joins  the  Ebro,  on  the  r.  bank, 
and  after  a  total  course  of  39  m. 

TIRON,  or  Tihax,  an  island  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
near  the  coast  of  Hcdjaz,  in  Arabia,  and  at  the  civ- 
trancc  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  in  N  1st.  27°  55*.  It  is 
surrounded  by  sand  banks. 

TIROON,  a  district  of  Borneo,  on  the  E  coast,  ex- 
tending between  the  3d  and  4th  degrees  of  N  lat. 
It  is  generally  flat,  and  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  ib  the  Solo  wan  g.  It 
abounds  with  sago  tiecs  and  birds1  nests,  and  pro- 
duces also  sugnr,  wnx,  honey,  beche-de-mer,  rattans, 
&c.  Gold  is  found  in  some  parts.  The  inhabitants 
who  are  supposed  to  be  a  subdivision  of  the  Idaan, 
or  Iloraforas,  arc  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism. 

TIRPIED,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Manche,  cant  and  5  m.  W  of  Breoey,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  See.   Pop.  1.350. 

TIRRE.  SceTiKEii. 

TI  RSCHENREUTH,  a  presidial  and  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Tfalz.  Pop.  of 
presidial,  13,350.  The  town  is  17  m.  S  of  Egcr,  on 
the  Waldnab.  Pop.  2,300.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  three  churches.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cloth  and  linen,  and  productive  fisheries. 

TIRSCHTIEGEL,  or  Tbzciel,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  and  regency  and  45  m.  W  of  Poscn, 
and  circle  of  Mesentx,  between  two  lakes,  on  tho 
Obra,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  parts  distin- 
guished as  the  Old  and  New  town.  Pop.  in  1843, 
2,398.  It  has  a  Lutheran  and  two  Catholic  churches, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth  t 
and  distilleries  of  brandy. 

TIRSI.   See  Omstajjo. 

TIRSO  (Sam),  a  village  of  Portiural,  in  the  prov. 
of  Minho,  comarca  and  15  m.  N  of  Oporto,  near  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Ave.  Pop.  300.  There  is  a  superb 
convent  here. 

TIRTAPURI,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov.  of 
Ndxang,  to  the  S  of  the  Cailas  mountains,  near  the 
source  of  the  Sutlej,  and  50  m.  S8E  of  Gortopc.  It 
on  a  plateau  200  ft.  in  height,  and  is  over- 
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hunr  by  lofty  limestone  crags.  It  is  the  residence 
of  « lama  and  of  several  gylnogs.  It  contains  nu- 
merous math*  or  diminutive  temples,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  lama's  bouse  is  a  wall  450  ft-  in  length, 
and  12  in  breadth,  covered  with  stones,  on  which 
pnvers  have  been  inscribed  by  pilgrims  who  have 
ria'tcd  the  locality.  About  2  m.  to  the  W  of  T. 
are  two  hot  springs. 

TIBUPMEN,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the  prov.  of 
repu.  near  the  L  bank  of  the  Irawaddy,  30  m.  88E 
of  Prome. 

TIRVIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  81 
m.  NXE  of  Lerida,  and  partido  of  Sort,  in  a  moun- 
tainous locality,  near  a  small  affluent  of  the  No- 
gucra-Pall\resa.    Pop.  420. 

TIRWAN-ANGADY,  or  Tiravasa-Asoadi,  a 
town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  prov.  of  Malabar,  21  m. 
SSE  of  Calicut,  between  an  affluent  of  the  Irnada 
ind  a  lagune.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  Mahom- 
rnedan  tribe  named  Moplays.  A  decisive  victory 
wa»  here  gained  by  the  English  over  the  Sultan 
Upon  in  1790. 

TISBURY,  a  pariah  and  village  of  Wilts,  3J  m. 
SE  of  Hindon.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building 
of  great  antiquity.  Area  7,355  acres.  Pop.  of  East 
T.  945 ;  of  West  T.  680.  Various  members  of  the 
Arundel  family  have  monuments  here. 

TISBURY,  a  township  of  Duke's  co.,  Massa- 
chusetts, U.  8.,  on  the  a  side  of  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, 8  m.  W  of  Edgartown,  and  85  m.  S  of  Boston. 
Pop.,  including  that  of  the  Elisabeth  islands,  1,520. 

TISCHINGEX,  a  towu  of  Wiirtemberg,  10  m. 
NXE  of  Dillingen.  Pop.  1,000.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  castle  of  Trugcnhofen,  the  residence 
of  the  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  to  whom  the  town 
»L»o  bt  ionpx. 

TISCHNOWITZ.  a  town  of  Moravia,  15  m.  NW 
of  Brunn,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Schwarzawa.  Pop. 
1.J00.    It  has  a  woollen  manufactory. 

TI8QUI,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov.  of  Es- 
neraldas,  which  runs  NW  into  the  Blanco,  oppo- 
site the  mountain  of  Quindiu,  in  N  lat.  21°  30\ 

TIS8INGTOX,  a  parish  of  Derbyshire,  4*  m.  N 
of  Ashborne.    Area  2 ,3 1 6  acres.    Pop.  in  1 85 1 ,  344. 

TISTED  (Eaot),  a  parish  of  Southamptonshire, 
i  m.  8  by  W  of  Alton.  Area  2,602  acres.  Pop.  229. 

TISTED  (West),  a  parish  i  i  the  same  co.,  5  in. 
SE  by  E  of  New  Alresford.  Area  2,268  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  268. 

TISZA.   See  Ttnsiss. 

TITA  (Saist),  a  small  island  in  the  N.  Pacific, 
m  X  lat.  63°  51 . 

TITAN,  a  small  island  of  France,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, on  the  coast  of  Provence,  the  most  east- 
ern of  the  Hveres  group. 

TITCHFfELD.   See  Tichmeld. 

TITCHWELL,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  5  m.  W  by 
X  of  Barnham  Wcstgate.  Area  4,480 acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  163. 

TITEL,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Bscs,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Da- 
nube, 22  m.  ESE  of  Peterwardein.    Pop.  2.840. 

TITICACA,  a  lake  of  8outh  America,  on  the  NW 
frontiers  of  Bolivia,  situated  in  the  great  alpine 
vallev,  between  the  two  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes, 
between  the  parallels  of  15°  15',  and  16°  35'  8.  It 
it  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  lakes  of  South 
America.  Its  figure  is  irregular,  but  inclining  to 
oval,  with  its  principal  line  of  direction  lying  NNW 
and  SSE  170  m.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  70  m.  The 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  forms  a  single  and 
continuous  ridge  from  the  most  southern  extremity 
of  the  American  continent  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  separates  into  two  great 
ridges  near  the  city  of  Potosi,  in  8  lat.  19°  35'. 


These,  after  enclosing  a  vast  alpine  plain  raised 
12,000  to  13,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  re- 
unite in  about  14°  S  lat.,  where  they  form  the  An- 
des of  Vilcanote  and  Cusco.  The  western  of  these 
ridges  runs  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
is  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast ;  the  eastern,  or 
that  of  the  interior,  is  called  the  Cordillera  Real. 
The  intermediate  plain  is  the  basin  of  the  celebrated 
lake  T.,  the  physical  features  of  which  are  scarcely 
less  extraordinary  than  its  history  is  interesting. 
The  lake  is  of  vast  size,  having  an  area,  according  to 
Mr.  Pentland,  of  above  5,000  sq.  m. ;  and  its  depth 
is  not  less  remarkable,  having  been  sounded  to  120 
fath.,  and  probably  greatly  exceeding  this  depth. 
It  has  only  one  outlet,  the  Desaguadero,  which, 
after  running  about  150  m.  towards  the  SW,  is  lost 
in  a  small  lake.  The  heights  in  the  Western  Cordil- 
lera are  chiefly  dome  or  Dell-shaped ;  those  in  the 
Eastern  are  peaked,  giving  the  range  generally  a  ser- 
rated form.  The  descent  of  both,  E  and  W,  h»  ra- 
pid; but  that  of  the  Western  into  the  basin  of  T., 
is  less  so  than  that  of  the  Eastern.  The  breadth  of 
the  former  is  about  100  m. ;  that  of  the  hitter  it  is 
less  easy  to  determine,  in  consequence  of  its  throw- 
ing out  many  lateral  chains  on  its  eastern  side,  the 
length  of  which  may  be  considered  portions  of  the 
breadth  of  the  main  ridge.  Excluding  these,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  estimated  at  from  35  m.  where 
narrowest,  or  under  the  parallel  of  17°  58'  8  to  above 
70  m.  where  widest,  under  the  parallel  of  16°  50*. 
The  entire  width  of  the  two  ridges,  including  that 
also  of  the  basin  of  Lake  T.,  varies  from  200  to  300 
m.,  exclusive  of  the  projecting  chains :  including 
them  it  approaches  500  m. ;  and  the  length  of  this 
portion  of  the  Andean  chain,  bounded,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  the  14th  and  20th  parallels,  is 
nearly  400  m.  All  the  waters  from  the  E  face  of 
the  Western  Cordillera,  and  all  those  from  the  W 
face  of  the  Eastern  one,  up  to  the  height  of  14,000 
ft.,  flow  into  Titicaca,  and  its  outlet,  the  Desagua- 
dero, whence  they  are  carried  off  by  absorption  and 
evaporation,  there  being  no  visible  outlet  for  them 
on  either  side.  But  above  14,000  ft  on  the  Eastern 
Cordillera,  the  waters  are  turned  aside  by  some  low 
ridges  of  hills,  not  improbably  alluvial  deposits,  being 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  and  arc  directed  by 
them  to  the  8;  whence  they  issue  to  the  E  in  about 
16°  8  lat.,  constituting  the  Mapiri,  one  of  the  largest 
affluents  of  the  great  river  Beni,  itself,  with  the  Ma- 
morc,  forming  the  Madera,  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable affluents  of  the  Amazon.  The  drainage  of 
a  portion  of  the  W  face  of  the  Cordillera- Real,  is 
thus  to  the  eastward.  On  the  E  shore  of  the  lake, 
Mr.  Pentland  fonnd  a  large  agricultural  pop.  al- 
most exclusively  composed  of  Indians  speaking  the 
Aymara  language.  The  lake  is  navigated  by  ships ; 
but  is  subject  to  storms  and  tremendous  gusts  of 
wind  descending  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Ten  or  twelve  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  Asangaro  and  the  Laganillas,  and  a 
number  of  small  streams,  empty  themselves  into  it ; 
but  its  only  outlet  is  the  Desaguadero  already  men- 
tioned. Its  water,  though  neither  bitter  nor  brack- 
ish, is  turbid,  and,  from  its  nauseous  taste,  not  drink- 
able: yet  it  abounds  with  fish,  particularly  two 
kinds,  one  large  and  palatable,  called  tmrhu,  and 
the  other  small,  insipid,  and  lwny,  termed  boyat. 
Immense  flocks  of  water-fowl  frequent  it ;  and  its 
shores  are  covered  with  flags  and  rashes  which 
serve  many  purposes  of  domestic  manufacture.  On 
the  shores  of  this  inland  sea  Mango  Cnpnc  first  ap- 
peared to  the  Peruvians ;  and,  on  a  few  islands  near 
its  SE  extremity,  were  accumulated  the  richest  and 
most  sacred  objects  of  the  superstition  on  which  he 
founded  his  powerful  and  highly  civilized  empire. 
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At  the  Spanish  conquest  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  thrown  into  the  lake  by  the  despairing  bat 
still  hostile  Peruvians ;  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega, 
himself  a  descendant  of  the  Incas,  gives  an  aston- 
ishing, bat  not,  perhaps,  altogether  an  improbable 
account  of  the  treasures  thus  sacrificed. 

TITLEY,  a  parish  of  Herefordshire,  3  m.  NE  by 
E  of  Kington.    Area  1,876  acres.    Pop.  375. 

TITLINGTON,  a  hamlet  of  Northumberland,  6} 
m.  W  by  N  of  Alnwick. 

TlTLlRBERG,  a  mountain-rang*  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  Unterwalden,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Uri,  which  attains  an  alt.  of  1 1,414  ft.  above  sea- 
level. 

TITMANING,  or  DrniAmKo,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Salza,  23  m.  NNW  of  Salzburg.  Pop. 
1,200. 

TITSCHEN,  or  Nku-Titscheix,  a  town  of  Mora- 
via, 12  m.  ENE  of  Weisskirchcn,  near  an  afHuent  of 
the  Oder.  It  is  a  comparatively  well-built  place, 
with  active  manufactures  of  woollens.  Pop.  5,600. 
— About  3  m.  to  the  SW  of  it  is  the  village  of  Alt- 
Titschein. 

TITSEY,  a  parish  of  Surrey,  5  m.  NE  by  E  of 
Godstone.    Area  1,936  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  154. 

TITTENH ANGER,  a  hamlet  of  Hertfordshire, 
2}  ra.  SE  by  E  of  St  Alban's. 

TITTEN'BOR,  a  hamlet  of  Staffordshire,  4  m. 
NW  by  N  of8tone. 

TITTERIE,  the  central  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Algiers,  under  the  regime  of  the  dev.  It  is 
about  60  m.  long  by  40  m.  broad,  extending  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  plain  of  the 
Blcd-el-Jerid,  which  separates  it  from  the  Sahara, 
and  from  the  river  Masaffran  on  the  W,  to  the  river 
Butorak  on  the  E. 

TITTE8WORTH,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Leeke, 
Staffordshire.    Pop.  in  1851,  606. 

TITTING,  or  Dibttikg,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  8  m. 
N  of  Eichstadt, 

TITTLESHALL,  or  Titleshaix,  a  parish  of 
Norfolk,  6  m.  S8W  of  Fakenhara.  Area  3,364  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  615. 

TITUL.    See  Titel. 

TIUMEN,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  100  m.  SW  of  Tobolsk.  Pop.  8,000,  chiefly 
Tartars.    It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 

TIVDIJA.  a  small  river  of  European  Russia, 
which  flows  into  Lake  Onega  on  the  W  side. 

TIVERNO.   See  Biferko. 

TPVERTON,  a  parish  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Devonshire,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Axe 
and  the  Loman  rivers,  from  which  circumstance  it 
was  anciently  called  Twyfordtown,  or  Twofordtown. 
It  stands  on  'the  slope  of  a  hill,  rising  gently  to- 
wards the  N,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets, 
which  form  a  quadrangle,  enclosing  an  area  of  gar- 
dens, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  bowling-green. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  church,  the 
townnouse,  assembly-rooms,  and  the  free  grammar- 
school.  The  ancient  ruined  castle  stands  on  the  W 
side  of  the  town,  on  an  eminence  well  adapted  for 
defence.  It  appears  to  have  been  nearly  of  a  quad- 
rangular form,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  an  acre. 
The  manufacture  of  bobinet-lacc,  serges,  druggets, 
and  other  woollen  goods,  employs  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pop.  Area  of  p.  17,650  acres.  Pop  in  1801, 
6.505;  in  1831,  9,766;  in  1851,  11,144.  The  burgh 
returns  2  members  to  parliament.  Registered  elec- 
tors in  1837,  496;  in  1852,  651. 

TIVERTON,  a  township  of  Cheshire,  2  m.  S  of 
Tarporley.    Area  1,657  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  747. 

TIVERTON,  a  township  of  Newport  co.,  Rhode 
island,  U.  8.,  1,000  ft.  long,  on  the  mainland, 
site  to  Portsmouth,  with  which  it  is  conneote 


a  bridge,  18  m.  SE  by  S  of  Providence.  Pop.  in 
1850,  3.183;  1840,  4,699. 

TIVETSHALL.  St.  Maboaeet.  and  St.  Mart, 
two  adjacent  parishes  of  Norfolk,  5  J  m.  NE  of  Diss. 
Area  of  St  Margarets,  1,668  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
355.   Area  of  St.  Mary,  1,125  acres.    Pop.  352. 

TIVIOT.   See  Cheviot. 

TIVISSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  28 
m.  W  of  Tarragona.  Pop.  3,787.  It  ha*  manu- 
factories of  oil,  linen,  charcoal,  wax-candles,  and 
rush-work. 

TIVOKEA,  an  island  in  the  8.  Pacific  ocean,  in 
S  lat  14"  28',  W  long.  1 44°  56'.  It  is  low  and  sandy, 
of  an  elliptic  form,  18  m.  in  its  longest  diameter. 
A  lagune  in  the  centre  is  entered  from  the  SW  end 
of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  stout  made,  and 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  tatoo  themselves  with 
the  figures  of  fishes.  Their  language  approaches 
the  Otaheitan  dialect,  but  is  more  guttural. 

TIVOLI,  the  Tihxir  »i  the  ancients,  a  considera- 
ble town  of  the  Papal  states,  about  18  m.  E  by  N 
of  Rome,  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  shel- 
tered on  one  side  by  Monte-Castali  and  a  circular 
range  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  and  on  the  other 
commanding  an  extensive  prospoct  over  the  Cam- 
pagna-di-  Roma.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly 
17,000,  and,  without  being  in  general  well-built, 
contains  a  good  cathedral  and  several  other  churche*. 
The  neighbourhood  affords  quarries  of  excellent 
stone,  of  which  several  of  the  public  edifices  of 
Rome  are  built;  and  the  waters  of  the  Teverone 
form  by  their  deposit  a  kind  of  stone  of  no  slight 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  the  small  but  remarkable  lake  of  Snlfatara. 
The  great  attraction  of  the  town  now,  as  in  former 
ages,  consists  in  the  falls  of  the  Teverone,  the  an- 
cient Anio,  which  glides  gently  through  the  town, 
till  reaching  the  brink  of  a  rock  over  which  it  pre- 
cipates  itself  nearly  100  ft.  in  one  mass,  and  after 
boiling  up  in  its  narrow  channel,  rushes  through  a 
chasm  of  the  rock  into  a  cavern  below.  On  the 
summit  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  Teverone  stands  a 
temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Vesta.  The  remains  of  several 
Roman  villas,  in  particular  of  the  YUla  Adriana, 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  magnificence,  at 
tract  the  antiquary  in  visiting  this  place. 

TIVY,  or  Towt.    Sec  Teitt. 

TIX ALL,  a  parish  of  Staffordshire,  3J  m.  E  by  8 
of  Stafford.    Area  2.352  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  22*1 . 

TIXOVER,  a  parish  of  Rutlandshire,  7  J  m.  E  by 
N  of  Uppingham.    Area  1,080  acres.    Pop,  115. 

TIJ5E,  or  Tie,  a  port  of  Mekran,  In  Beluchistan, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Tiza  of  Ptolemy.  It  lies 
in  a  valley,  10  m.  S  of  Chin  tor,  surrounded  with 
steep  hills,  except  on  the  S,  where  it  is  open  to  the 
sea, 

TIZOIRAS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  descends 
from  the  W  flank  of  the  Cordillera-Grande,  and  run- 
ning WNW,  flows  into  the  Araguay,onthe  r.  bank, 
after  a  course  of  180  m. 

TIZZANA,  a  commune  and  town  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  prov.  and  13  m.  WNW  of  Florence,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Ombrone.  Pop.  7,700,  It  has  a  trade 
in  silk  and  wine,  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
fertile  district 

TIZZANO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  and  24  m.  S  of 
Parma. 

TJANJOR,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Java,  52  m. 
SE  of  Batavia.  The  surrouuding  territory  is  fertile 
and  picturesque. 

TJERINGKIN,  a  considerable  fishing  village  of 
Java,  on  the  W  coast,  102  m.  W  of  Batavia.  Pop. 
1,800,  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which 
in  navigable  a  long  way  up  for  small  prows.  It 
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tu  formerly  *  military  post,  with  a  block-house, 
which  wu  burnt  by  the  British. 

TJIDOVEAN,  a  river  of  Java,  which  runs  a  N 
course,  and  falls  into  the  Java  sea,  in  the  bav  of 
Bantam.  Daring  the  rains  it  is  rapid,  and  scarcely 
passable. 

T KASHIRA,  a  village  of  Austrian  Oallicia,  45 
m.  8  of  Chennnwitx. 

TLACOTALPAN.  a  town  of  Mexico,  60  tn.  SE 
of  Vera  Cruz,  on  an  island  formed  bv  tho  Alvarado. 

TLAJOMULCO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  9  leagues  S  of  Guadalaxara. 

TLALPUJAGUA,  or  Tlapdxaiiua,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Mechoasan,  52  m.  ENE  of 
Valladolid.  It  is  the  place  where  the  mine  duties  of 
the  district  are  paid,  and  is  inhabited  by  600  fami- 
lies of  Spaniards  Mestizoes,  and  Mulattoes,  with 
msnv  families  of  Indians  who  labour  in  the  mines. 

TLAMANALCO,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Mexico,  6  m.  E  of  Chalco. 

TLAMATH,  a  river  of  Oregon  and  California, 
which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  flows 
W  into  the  Pacific. 

TLAPA,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
L\  Puebla,  138  m.  S8E  of  Mexico. 

TLAXCALLA,  or  Tlascalla,  a  district  and  town 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The  district,  now  em- 
braced in  the  state  of  La  Puebla,  is  bounded  on  the 
N  bv  the  state  of  Vera  Crux ;  on  the  E  by  Oaxnca 
or  Ooaxaca ;  on  the  8  by  the  Pacific ;  and  on  the 
W  by  the  state  of  Mexico ;  and  is  about  354  m.  in 
length,  and  from  40  to  150  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  so 
fertile  in  maize,  that  it  received  its  name  from  that 
produce  of  the  soil,  TlaxcaBa  signifying  'Thel>and 
of  bread.' — The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
high  mountain,  64  m.  E  of  Mexico,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  which  runs  into  the  Pacific,  in  N  lat 
19?  19*.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  here,  it 
it  said  to  have  contained  300,000  inhabitants ;  and 
Acosta  affirms  that  it  had  a  market-place  large 
enough  to  hold  30,000  buyers  and  sellers,  and  that 
in  the  shambles  were  seldom  less  than  15,000  sheep, 
4,000  oxen,  and  2,000  hogs.  But  Oemelli,  who 
visited  T.  in  1698,  says,  it  was  then  become  an  or- 
dinary village,  with  a  parish-church  in  which  hnng 
a  picture  of  the  ship  which  brought  Cortes  to  Vera- 
Crux.  It  is  now  so  much  reduced  that  it  scarcely 
contains  6,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are 
not  more  than  900  Indians  of  pure  extraction. 

TLAZASALCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
a  rarisdktion  of  the  same  name,  in  the  intendancy 
of  Valladolid,  70  m.  W  by  N  of  Mexico. 

TLEMSEX,  Tlbxbas,  or  Tkkmsceh,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  provinces  into  which  the  king- 
dom of  Algiers  was  divided  under  itsdeys.  On  the 
N  it  had  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  E  the  prov.  of 
Ti aerie ;  on  the  8  the  Atlas  chain ;  on  the  W  the 
river  Mulavia  separating  it  from  Fes.  Besides  the 
capital  of  the  same  name,  it  contained  the  important 
sea-port  of  Oran. — The  city  of  T.  is  situated  in  the 
modern  prov.  and  60  m.  SSW  of  Oran.  It  was 
once  an  important  place,  and  the  metropolis  of  a 
kingdom ;  but  in  1670,  on  occasion  of  a  revolt  of 
the  inhabitants,  Hassan,  dey  of  Algiers,  laid  it 
in  ruins.  It  is  placed  on  a  rising  ground,  below 
aoroe  rocky  precipices  whence  issue  a  number  of 
springs.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  sel- 
dom of  more  than  one  story.  It  forms  an  entrepot 
between  Marocco  and  Fez,  and  has  considerable 

traffic  in  consequence.  The  pop.  in  1850  was  re- 
turned at  9.443.   The  citadel  is  a  large  building. 

The  town  still  presents  remains  which  can  be 

traced  to  a  Roman  origin.    In  the  western  part  is  a 

Urge  square  basin  of  Moorish  workmanship,  200 

jds.  loog,  and  about  half  as  broad. 


TLETCH,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Ir- 
tish. 72  m.  E8E  of  Tobolsk. 

TLUMASCHAU,  or  Tlumasiow,  a  small  town  of 
Moravia,  on  the  river  March,  12  m.  E  of  Hradisch, 
and  39  m.  E  of  Brnnn.    Pop.  1,100. 

TMAJE,  or  Tmi-el-Empid,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  12  m.  SE  of  Man  sura. 

TMLAIA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  N 
lat.  48°  30",  and  flows  into  the  Donetz,  on  the  1. 
bank,  after  a  course  of  120  m. 

TMULOA,  a  village  of  Algiers,  10  m.  E  of  Sinab. 

TMUTORAKAN.   See  Taman. 

TOA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Porto-Rico,  which 
runs  into  the  harbour  of  Porto-Rico. 

TOB  A,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  near 
the  W  coast  of  Am,  in  8  lat.  6°  8'. 

TOB  A  (La),  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
24  m.  S  of  Guadalaxara.    Pop.  600. 

TOBACCO  KEY,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  near  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  N  lat.  1 6  45'. 

TOBACCO  (Pourr),  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Mary- 
land, U.  8.,  in  the  river  Potomack,  37  m.  SSW  of 
Annapolis. 

TOBACCO-PORT,  a  village  of  Stewart  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  U.  8.,  60  m.  WNW  of  Nash- 
ville. 

TOBAGO,  one  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
in  the  Windward  group.  It  is  about  80  m.  in  length 
from  8E  to  NW,  and  about  12  m.  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  and  has  its  N  point  in  N  lat.  11  25',  W 
long.  60°  32'. 

Phytvxd  feature*.\  The  surface  of  the  island  is 
agreeably  diversified ;  no  part  of  it  ia  rugged  or  im- 
passable, though  its  NW  extremity  is  mountainous. 
The  prevailing  slope  is  towards  the  SW.  The  high- 
est ground  has  an  alt.  of  900  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  bills  are  not  broken  and  rugged,  as  those  of  St. 
Vincent's,  but  regular  though  steep  in  ascent  and 
descent.  "  The  scene  of  nature  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  gives  the  idea  of  a  continent  rather  than 
an  island.  It  is  not  alone  its  vicinity  to  the  Span- 
ish main  that  suggests  this  idea.  The  appearance 
of  the  island  fully  warrants  this  assumption ;  and 
the  contiguity  of  South  America  only  more  fully 
marks  its  being  torn  therefrom,  and  of  its  being  in 
old  times  the  southern  point,  or  bold  promontory  of 
the  vast  bay  of  Mexico."  Its  soil  is  of  different 
kinds,  but  in  general  the  mould  ia  rich  and  black, 
and  fit  for  producing  whatever  crops  are  raised  m 
other  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  The  abundance  of 
springs  upon  the  island  contributes  to  its  healthful- 
neas,  and  its  bays  and  creeks  are  so  disposed  as  to 
be  commodious  for  all  kinds  of  shipping.  Man-of- 
War  bay,  Courland  bay,  Sandy-point,  and  King's 
bay,  are  calculated  for  vessels  or  the  largest  size. 
Tyrrel's  bay.  Bloody  bay,  Mangrove  bay,  English- 
man's bav,  eastern's  bay,  and  La  Guira's  bay,  have 
good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  150  tons  and  under, 
ilaliffx  bay  is  fit  for  ships  of  250  tons.— The  climate 
of  T.  is  more  temperate  than  could  be  expected  in 
an  island  that  is  but  1 1*  N  of  the  equator.  Another 
favourable  circumstance  in  its  position  is,  that 
it  lies  out  of  the  tract  of  those  hurricanes  which 
so  often  prove  destructive  in  the  other  West 
India  islands.  Besides  producing  the  different 
kinds  of  wood  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  other 
Weat  India  islands,  the  Dutch  affirm,  that  both 
the  true  nutmeg-tree  and  the  cinnamon-tree,  with 
that  which  produces  the  real  gum  copal,  grows 
upon  this  island.  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  pease, 
bcana,  French  beans,  figs,  pine -apples,  pomegra- 
nates, oranges,  lemons,  limes,  plantains,  bananas, 
grapes,  guavas,  tamarinds,  prickly  pears,  papaws, 
and  a  variety  of  other  fruits  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Europe,  are  freely  grown.   The  cocoa-tree 
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attains  great  perfection ;  and  musk-melons,  water- 
melons, gourds,  cucumbers,  and  ponipions,  are 
abundantly  raised.  Wild  hogs  at  one  time  so 
greatly  abounded  upon  T.,  that  at  least  20,000  of 
them  were  annually  killed  without  their  number 
being  sensibly  diminished.  Horses,  cows,  asses, 
sheep,  deer,  goats,  and  rabbits,  probably  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  hare  multiplied  exceedingly.  The 
birds  indigenous  to  T.,  or  which  frequent  the 
coasts,  are  wild  ducks,  water-hens,  wood-pigeons, 
turtle  and  Virginian  doves,  three  varieties  of  hum- 
ming birds,  blackbirds  of  yellow  and  black  colours, 
thrushes,  white  woodcocks,  herons,  the  pouched 
pelican,  and  flamingoes.  The  sea  is  stored  with 
excellent  fish,  particularly  turtle  of  every  kind,  and 
mullet. 

Commerce,  dx.)  The  principal  articles  of  export 
from  T.  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  11) e  exports 
in  1810  were  returned  at  £70,787;  in  1845,  at 
£83,412;  in  1847,  at  £119,691;  and  in  1849,  at 
£53,051.  The  imports  in  1845  were  £36,966;  in 
1847,  £34,856 ;  in  1849,  £22,925.  Nearly  the  whole 
trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  the  Azores 
and  Madeira,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
northern  states  of  South  America,  conduct  some 
commerce  with  it.  In  cultivating  the  soil,  the 
metayer  system  has  recently  been  adopted,  and  with 
success,  on  several  estates. — T.  is  governed  by  a 
lieut. -governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative  council  and 
a  house-of-assumbly  of  16  members.  The  pop.  in 
1812  was  returned  at  470  whites,  250  free  coloured 
persons,  and  17,000  slaves;  in  1852,  it  was  13,027. 

J/utoty.]  Tli If  UUnd  «'««  limt  discovered  by  Columbus,  in 
1498.  William,  Eart  of  Pembroke,  In  162S,  obtained  a  grant  of 
thl*  island,  with  that  of  Barbuda.  About  1633,  some  Zculandcni 
trading  with  the  Weat  India  Islands,  made  auch  a  favourable  re- 
port of  T.  in  particular,  that  a  ooai|»any  of  merchants  undertook 
to  settle  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  YValcheren.  from  one 
of  the  islands  of  their  pruv.  The  Spaniards  exterminated  the 
new  colony.  James,  duke  of  Courland,  sent  a  colony  to  T.  who 
settled  upon  Great  Courland  bay,  and  erected  a  small  fort,  with 
a  town.  The  duke's  title  was  confirmed  by  a  /rant  from  Charles 
II.  but  disputed  by  the  Dutch.  Upon  the  extinction  of  the  Ket- 
tier  family,  dukes  of  Courland,  the  fief  of  the  island  reverted  to 
the  crown  of  England  In  1737,  and  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Paris  m  1703,  It  was  ceded  In  full  right  to  Great  Britain.  In 
May  1781.  a  small  squadron  of  ships  from  Martinique  appeared 
before  this  Island  with  1.200  troops,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Illanchelande.  governor  of  8L  Vincent's,  and  the  Uland  was  sur- 
rendered on  favourable  terms.  In  1793  it  was  retaken  by  the 
British,  by  whom  it  waa  retained  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

TOBAGO  (Littlr),  a  small  island  near  the  NE 
coast  of  Tobago.  It  is  about  2  m.  long,  and  1  m. 
broad. 

TOBAK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Bessarabia,  34  m. 
NNW  of  Ismail.    In  1789  the  Russians  were  de- 
feated here  by  the  Turks,  and  the  place  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 
TOBALINILLA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 


of  Burgos  and  partido  of  ViTlarcayo,  39  m.  WSW  of 
Vitoria,  in  the  valley  of  Tobalina,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Ebro.   Top.  30. 


TOBAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m. 
NW  of  Burgos,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the  Hormazuela. 
Pop.  280.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  distant  about 
500  paces  from  one  another,  and  baa  a  pariah-church 
and  a  priory. 

TOBARUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  NNE  of  Jaen,  and  partido  of  Baeza,  in  a  vast 
plain  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive 
Pop.  105. 

TOBAH,  an  Indian  tribe  of  La  Plata,  who  Inhabit 
tains  of  TocaorOn  the  8^P«£  «*  *•  prov.  of  Chaco,  between 

TOBAT,  a  district  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in 
the  Battaa  country.    Near  its  centre  is  a  large  lake. 

TOBATI,  a  settlement  of  Paraguay,  30  nu  E  ol 
Assumption. 

TOlJBER,  a  parish  of  co.  Dublin,  1*  m.  NE  of 


Ihinlavin.  Area  1,422  acres. — Also  a  village  in  the 
p.  of  Kilcroan,  co.  Galway,  1  m.  W  of  the  river 
Suck.    Pop.  in  1841,  149. 

TOBBERAHEENA,  a  village  in  the  p. of  Abbey, 
co.  Tipperary,  near  the  river  Suir,  2£  m.  SW  of 
Clonmel.    Pop.  in  1841,  453. 

TOBBERCURRY,  a  small  town  in  the  p.  of 
Achonrv,  co.  Sligo,  3  m.  ENE  of  Banada.  Pop.  783. 

TOBBERIXfNY,  or  Tobbekkexpoxet,  a  village 
in  the  p.  of  Beagh,  co.  Galway,  4}  m.  SSW  of  Gort. 
Pop. in  1841,  167. 

TOBBERMORE,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Kilcron- 
nghan,  co.  Londonderry,  2|  m.  SSW  of  Maghera. 
Pop.  in  1831,  672  ;  in  1841,  525. 

TOBBER8CANAVAN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of 
Ballvsadere,  co.  Sligo,  1&  m.  8SE  of  Collooney.  Pop. 
in  1841,  259. 

TOBEL,  a  bailiwick,  parish,  and  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  Thurgau,  7  m.  SE  of  Frauen- 
feld.  Pop.  (Cath.)  1 ,279.  It  has  a  house-of-correc- 
tion,  formerly  a  rich  commandery  of  Malta. 

TOBERMORY,  a  port  on  the  NE  coast  of  the 
island  of  Mull,  in  N  Int.  56'  38',  at  the  head  of  a 
sheltered  bay,  3}  m.  SW  of  Auliston-point,  where 
Ix>cli-Sunart  forks  off  from  the  sound  of  Mull,  and  9 
m.  SEof  Ardnamurchan-point.  It  was  built  in  1788, 
at  the  same  time  as  Ullapool,  by  the  British  fishing 
company,  as  the  site  of  a  fishing  establishment,  and 
the  rendezvous  of  the  herring-vessels.  The  harbour 
or  bay  is  spacious,  and  almost  completely  land- 
locked; and  is  covered  across  the  entrance,  and  at  a 
brief  distance,  by  Calve  island.  There  are  two  ex- 
cellent quays.  As  the  only  town  in  Mull,  and  in  a 
large  circumjacent  district,  both  Ilebridean  and  con- 
tinental, it  possesses  much  provincial  importance, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a 
Pop.  in  1861,  1,547. 
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SW  of  Logrono,  and  partido  of  Najera,  on  the  1 
bank  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent 
of  the  Najarilla.  Pop.  187.  It  has  manufactories 
of  common  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

TOB1TSUIIAU,  or  Towacow,  a  town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  8  m.  WSW  of 
Prerau,  on  a  mountain,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
March.    Pop.  1,100,  of  whom  about  100  are  Jews. 

TOBLACH.  or  Dosbuoo,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
the  Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of  Pusterthal,  11  in.  ESE  of 
Prunecken,  a  little  to  the  N  of  a  small  lake  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Rienz. 

TOBOL,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  which  has  its 
source  on  the  frontier  of  Independent  Tartary,  on 
the  E  side  of  the  8  branch  of  the  Ural  chain,  in  the 
gov.  of  Orenburg;  runs  NE;  enters  the  gov.  of 
Tobolsk ;  and  after  a  course  of  600  m.,  joins  the 
Irtish  on  the  1.  bank,  near  Tobolsk.  Its  principal 
aflluents  are  the  Abouga  on  the  r. ;  and  on  the  1. 
the  Wei,  at  the  confluence  of  which  it  becomes 
navigable,  the  Iset,  Tours,  and  Tavda.  Its  waters 
near  its  head  are  saltish. 

TOBOLSK,  one  of  the  governments  into  which 
Asiatic  Russia  is  divided,  forming  the  western  part 
of  Siberia.  On  the  NW  the  chain  of  the  Urals  se- 
parates this  gov.  from  European  Russia ;  on  tho  N 
it  is  bounded  by  a  vast  extent  of  the  Northern 
ocean,  broken  into  deep  bays ;  on  the  E  the  govs, 
of  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk ;  on  the  8  it  has  the  gov. 
of  Omsk.  This  gov.,  which  includes  the  most  of 
the  cultivated  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  except  along 
the  frontiers,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  vast  ana 
uniform  plain,  which,  however,  varies  greatly  in 
point  of  fertility.  From  the  shores  of  the  Frozen 
oceau,  as  far  south  a*  the  parallel  of  58°,  the  sur- 
face presents  an  aape-.t  of  dismal  sterility:  a  few 
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pises  and  stunted  shrubs  are  the  only  produce  of 
the  soil  which  as  we  proceed  N  is  found  at  length 
to  yield  nothing  bat  bare  moss.  Fishing,  and  the 
,  chise  of  far-bearing  animals,  afford  the  only  sources 
ofsobsLstence  or  profit.  A  prv.'it  portion,  on  the  other 
amd,  of  the  southerly  districts,  consists  of  steppes 
eorered  with  saline  lakes  and  marshes.  The  only 
truly  agricultural  districts  are  those  on  the  Tobol 
aod  its  tributaries,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  coarse, 
which  yield  luxuriant  crops,  and  supply  with 
(tndn  not  only  the  tracts  to  the  north,  but  the  govs, 
ef  Perm  and  Orenburg.  In  respect  of  mineral 
wealth,  few  regions  rival  the  mountains  of  its  west- 
ern frontier.  See  article  Urals.  The  area  of  this 
ror.  as  now  defined  is  nearly  425,000  geog.  sq.  m. 
By  the  enumeration  of  1901,  its  fixed  inhabitants 
fid  not  exceed  622,422.  Of  these,  2,017  were  re- 
timed as  Mongols,  17,236  Ostiaks,  273  Tchnwnshes, 
5.9S6  Bokharians,  1.993  Tungtises,  2.581  Yakuts, 
1302  Samoyedes.  308  Yakagirs.  Besides  theso 
were  the  Cossacks,  who  were  reckoned  at  about 
21,000,  and  several  tribes  of  wandering  Tartars. 
1b  1850  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  600,000.  The 
for.  is  administratively  divided  into  the  9  circles  of 
T,  Berezov,  Jalutorovsk,  Johun,  Kurgansk,  Tarsk, 
Trimea,  Tukalinsk,  and  Turinsk.   See  article  Si- 


Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
tad  of  Asiatic  Russia  in  general,  is  situated  on  the 
rirer  Irtisch,  close  to  its  junction  with  the  Tobol, 
in  N  lat.  58*  12',  E  long.  63°  20'.  Pop.  20,000.  The 
Rowans,  when  they  first  took  possession  of  this 
enmtrv  in  1587.  built  here  a  mere  o$trog  or  wooden 
fort,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  natives  in  subjec- 
tion. In  1643,  this  was  Dunit  to  the  ground,  and 
they  began  to  erect  the  present  city.  It  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  high  and  the  low  town.  The 
former  is  built  on  an  elevated  plateau,  running 
parallel  to  the  Irtisch,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it; 
the  latter  fills  the  level  space  between  it  and  the 
nrtr.  The  high  town,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  fort,  and  forms  what  is  properly  called 
tbe  eitv,  contains  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
the  tribunals,  public  offices,  seminaries,  hospital, 
rad  t!i?  magazines  of  foreign  merchandise.  These, 
with  the  churches  and  convents,  are  all  the  edifices 
composed  of  stone ;  the  rest  are  of  wood.  This  part 
of  the  citv  is  exempt  from  the  danger  of  inundation ; 
hot  its  inhabitants  nave  to  procure  water  bv  going 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  low  town,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  but  seldom 

•  year  passes  without  its  being  overflowed.  Con- 
netted  with  the  lower  town  is  a  large  suburb,  in- 
hibited by  Tartars,  who  are  described  as  in  general 

•  quiet  orderly  race,  honest  in  their  dealings,  cour- 
twai  to  strangers,  and  free  from  those  habits  of  in- 
to xiiMtion  which  form  the  prevailing  vice  of  the 
Kwaan  inhabitants.  The  other  residents  are  in  a 
peat  measare  the  descendants  of  exiles  sent  hither 
■y  the  Russian  government.  The  largest  colony 
trer  transported  hither  consisted  of  the  Swedish 
ooVers  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultawa. 
The  most  important  branch  of  trade  of  the  city 

from  the  immense  extent  of  land  and  river 
evriage,  between  European  Russia  and  the  frontier 
of  China,  which  annually  concentrates  here.  The 
merchants  from  Europe  arrive  in  spring,  with  their 
ttwnwdities  destined  for  that  distant  market ;  and 
»t  the  end  of  summer,  the  boats  return  with  their 
«n?c*»  to  be  transported  to  Moscow  and  Petersburg. 
Merchants  from  Tartary  and  Bokhara  arrive  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  spend  that  season  at  T.,  and 
J*j*ni  in  spring.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
silk  ribbons,  reindeer  and  otter  skin  dresses, 

candles,  and  glass. 


TOBOSO  (El),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
63  m.  SE  of  Toledo,  on  a  plateau  slightly  elevated 
above  surrounding  marshes.  Pop.  2,817.  Its  insalu- 
brity, and  the  indolence  of  its  inhabitants  have  re- 
duced this  place,  rendered  famous  by  the  genius  of 
Cervantes,  to  one  of  the  most  miserable  description. 
It  has  manufactories  of  vases  for  wine,  and  some 
wind-mills;  but  the  environs  possess  little  cultiva- 
tion, and  with  the  exception  of  a  little  grain,  wine, 
saffron  and  barilla  are  altogether  unproductive. 

TOBOUAI-MANOU,  or  Toumt,  an  island  of  the 
South  Pacific,  in  the  group  of  Society  islands,  in  S 
lat.  17°  2eT,  and  W  long.  150*  40'.  It  is  about  6  m. 
in  length,  and  rises  in  the  centre  to  a  considerable 
height,  It  appears  fertile,  but  is  scantily  populated. 
It  was  discovered  by  Wallis  in  1797. 

TOC  A,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
Boyaca,  prov.  and  9  m.  SSW  of  Tunja,  on  the  road 
from  that  town  to  Santa-  Fe-de-  Bogota.  Pop.  2,500, 
of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Indians. 

TOCACHI.   See  Toachi. 

TOCAHUNO&   See  TACAanoxAS. 

TOCAIOH,  or  Towaihak,  a  bay  of  the  W  coast 
of  the  island  of  Hawai-i  or  Owbyhec,  Sandwich 
islands,  in  N  lat.  20°,  and  VV  long.  156°.  It  is  ex- 
posed to  NW  winds,  which  strike  with  great  vio- 
lence upon  the  rocks  and  reefs  by  which  its  banks 
are  surrounded. 

TOCALON,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Magdalena,  and  prov.  of  Carthagena,  on  the 
Mnpilalena. 

TOCANCIPA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cundinamarca,  and  prov.  of  Bogota,  21  m. 
N  of  Santa-Pe-de-Bogota.    Pop.  1,100. 

TOCANT1N8,  a  large  river  of  Brawl,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Almas  with  its  affluent  the 
Mnranbtto  and  the  Paranatinga.  which  descend 
from  the  Sierra  Kscalvada  and  Pyreneoa  respec- 
tively, and  unite  in  S  lat.  12°.  The  united  stream 
directs  its  course  first  NNE,  then  NW,  and  after- 
wards N,  through  tbe  district  of  Paranna;  and  be- 
tween those  of  Tocantins  and  Nova  Beira,  at  Sto- 
Jolo-das-duas- Barms,  it  enters  the  prov.  of  Para, 
and  separates  the  districts  of  Xinjutania  and  Para; 
passes  Villa- Vicosa;  receives  the  Rio-dos-Bocas; 
and  swelling  into  a  wide  estuary,  runs  between 
the  island  of  Marujo  and  the  continent,  into  the 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  to  the  E  of  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Amazon,  and  between  Capes  Maguari 
and  Tijiocca,  by  a  mouth  upwards  of  35  in.  in  width, 
and  after  a  total  course  of  about  1,050  m.  On  reach- 
ing Para,  75  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  ocean, 
it  takes  the  name  of  that  town.  Its  principal  af- 
fluents besides  those  already  named  are  the  Manool, 
Alvez,  and  Capim  on  the  r. ;  and  on  the  1.  the  Ura- 
guay,  and  Taracuna. — Also  a  modern  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Goyaz,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Hacalhao. — 
Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  recently  erected 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  civilization  of  the 

TOCANTIN8-PEQUENO,  a  river  of  Braxil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Goyax,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Se  rra-dos- Viadeiros,  and  joins  the  Maranhfio. 

TOCAYMA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  Cundinamarca,  and  prov.  of  Bogota,  45  m.  W8YV 
of  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota,  and  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Magdalena.  Pop.  1,000.  It  is  noted  for  its  thermal 
springs. 

TOCCIA,  or  Tosa,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div. 
of  Novare,  which  has  its  source  in  Monte  Qriesio, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Tecino,  and  N 
extremity  of  the  prov.  of  Ossola;  runs  S  through  the 
valleys  of  Formazza,  Antigorio,  and  Ossola ;  passes 
Domo-d'Ossola ;  directs  its  course  afterwards  SE, 
enters  the  prov.  of  Pallanza;  and  4  m.  WNW  of  the 
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town  of  that  name,  throws  itself  into  Lago-  Maggiora, 
on  the  W  bank  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  bears  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  coarse  of  about  48  geog.  m., 
and  forms  several  fine  cascades.  It  is  crossed  sev- 
eral times  by  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Milan  by 
the  Bitnplon.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  T.  are 
the  Borromean  islands.  Many  smaller  torrents,  on 
either  hand,  join  it  in  its  coarse.  On  the  r.,  the 
Diveria,  descending  from  Monte- Sempio,  and  bor- 
dered by  the  Val-di-Vedro,  swells  it  with  its  waters 
near  to  Crerola ;  at  Domo-d'Ossola  it  receives  tbe 
Bogna,  issuing  from  the  valley  of  Bugnanco:  next, 
the  Ovesca  or  Mexzavalle,  Bowing  through  the  val- 
ley of  Antrona;  and  finally,  the  Anza,  which  has 
its  origin  in  a  small  lake  on  the  N  side  of  Monte- 
Rosa,  and  descends  through  the  wild  and  picturesque 
valley  of  Anzazca.  On  the  1.,  the  Isomo,  rising  in 
Orana-Rossa,  forms  the  valley  which  bears  its  name, 
and  issues  in  the  T.  at  Crevola ;  and  the  Trontano, 
watering  the  rich  valley  of  Vegezzo,  falls  into  it  at 
Mtisero.  From  the  lake  of  Maggiore  the  royal  post- 
road  from  Turin  and  Milan,  leading  to  the  pass  of 
the  Simplon,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  T.,  parallel 
with  the  river,  till  it  has  crossed  a  fine  bridge  over 
the  Diveria,  near  to  Crevola;  when  it  turns  to  the 
left  through  the  wild  scenes  of  Val-Vedro.  From 
this  point  an  inferior  road  continues,  in  line  with  the 
T.,  directly  N  to  Monte  Qriesio,  and  a  branch  also 
to  San-Gottardo.  In  the  descent  from  Monte-Grie- 
sio,  the  T.  forms  one  of  the  finest  cataracts  in  all 
the  Alpine  regions  of  Italy.  If  it  fell  direct,  the 
perpendicular  neigh t  would  exceed  600  ft ;  but  its 
descent  is  by  several  leaps,  in  almost  instantaneous 
succession,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  until  it 
finally  plunges  into  a  deep  rocky  abyss ;  its  whole 
course  forming  one  continuous  foaming  volume,  to 
the  extent,  probably,  of  1,000  ft  The  body  of 
water  is  immense;  and,  in  still  weather,  its  roar  is 
echoed  afar,  from  rock  to  rock,  and  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain.  At  the  head  of  the  fall,  the 
embouchure  of  the  torrent  is  76  ft.  wide:  but  the 
gigantic  masses  that  oppose  its  downward  race  ex- 
pand its  frantio  volume ;  and  looking  from  below, 
it  presents  a  triangular  form,  the  width  of  its  base 
being  vastly  increased. 

TOCCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Abrus- 
zo-CStra,  district  and  18  m.  8W  of  Chieti,  and  cant 
of  6.  Valentino,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Pescara,  on 
the  Hlope,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Pop.  3,040.  It  has 
five  convents,  and  an  hospital. — Also  a  town  in  the 

Srov.  of  the  Principato -Ultra,  district  and  19  m. 
[VV  of  Avellino,  and  cant  of  Vitolano,  on  a  rock, 
at  the  N  base  of  Mount  Taburno.    Pop.  1,200. 

TOC1NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15 
m.  NNE  of  Seville,  and  partido  of  Lora-del-Rio,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Guadalquiver.  Pop.  1,610.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics. 
TOCKENBURG.  See  Tooosxbibq. 
TOCKHOLE8,  a  chapelry  and  township  in  Black- 
burn p.,  co.-palatine  of  I>anca«ter,  4  m.  SSW  of 
Blackburn.   Area  2.060  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  939. 

TOC  KINGTON  (Lowbb),  atything  in  Almonds- 
bnry  p.,  Gloucestershire,  3f  m.  8  by  E  of  Thorn  - 
burv.    Pop.  in  1831,  327  ;  in  1851,  443. 

TOCKINGTON  (Urraa),  a  tything  in  Olveston 
p.,  Gloucestershire,  3  m.  8  by  W  of  Thombury. 
Pop.  in  1831,  729;  in  1851,  880. 

TOCKWITH,  a  village  in  Bilton  p.,  Yorkshire, 
9  m.  W  of  York.    Area  1,610  acres.    Pop.  506. 

TOCOIOS,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Minas-Gcraes,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  Jequitinbonha, 
about  100  m.  N  of  M  inas- Novas. 

TOCONOA,  a  village  of  Bolivia,  in  8  lat.  23°  20', 
W  long.  68*  10M0  leagues  8E  of  Atacama. 
TOOQUEVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 


dep.  of  the  Manche,  cant  and  3  m.  E  of  St.  Pierre- 
E-lise.    Pop.  800. 

TOCUJU8,  a  large  uninhabited  island  of  Brazil, 
near  the  coast  of  the  prov.  of  Para. 

TOCUYO,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Sierra- Rosas,  in  the  8  part  of  the  dep. 
of  Barquisimento ;  flows  NNW  to  the  junction  of 
the  Corora,  when  it  takes  a  NE  direction,  and 
after  a  tortuous  course  of  about  240  m.,  flows  into 
the  Caribbean  sea,  20  m.  NW  of  the  gulf  of  Triste. 
It  becomes  navigable  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ila- 
ragun.  a  distance  of  120  m.  from  its  embouchure. 
Its  banks  are  covered  with  fine  timber. — Also  a 
town  in  the  dep.  and  60  m.  SW  of  Barquisimento, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  lofty  mountains,  and  bathed  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  7,000.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
Franciscan  and  a  Dominican  convent  and  a  col- 
lege, and  straight  and  spacious  streets.  It  pos- 
sesses manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics  and  tan- 
neries, and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  salt,  grain, 
and  flour.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  bread  and  fruit. 
The  locality  is  salubrious,  the  intensity  of  the  sun's 
rays  being  modified  by  the  clouds  which  frequently 
overcast  its  sky. 

TODBEKE,  a  parish  in  Dorset  5  m.  SW  by  W 
of  Shaftesbury.   Area  384  acres,    Pop.  in  1 85 1  ,'l  1 9. 

TODD,  a  county  in  tbe  SW  part  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  362  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Elk  fork  of  Red  river,  and  by  tributa- 
ries of  Green  river.  Pop.  in  1840.  9,991 ;  in  1850, 
12,268.  Its  capital  is  Elkton. — Also  a  township 
of  Huntingdon  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  56 
m.  W  of  Harrisburg.    Pop.  in  1850  about  900. 

TODDENHAM,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  3 
m.  SSW  of  Shipston-on-Stour.  Area  2,477  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  481 :  in  1851,  462. 

TODDIN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  SW  of  Hagenan. 

TODDINGTON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  2} 
m.  N  by  E  of  Winchcombe.  Area  1,857  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  290;  in  1851, 189.— Also  a  parish  and 
market-town  in  Bedfordshire, 5  m.  N  by  Wof  Dun- 
stable, including  the  hamlet  of  Chalton.  Area 
5.390  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,926;  in  1851,2,438. 
Tbe  manufacture  of  straw-plait  affords  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

TODES.   See  Doris. 

TODI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  capital  of  a 
district,  in  the  delegation  and  24  tn.  8  of  Perugia, 
on  an  isolated  mountain  between  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  and  the  Naja,  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Tiber.  Pop.  2,410.  It  has  a  ca- 
thedral, 12  parish  churches  and  8  convents.  It  is 
tbe  Twckrhm  of  the  ancients,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  Naisea  defeated  and  slew  Tottla,  king  of 
the  Goths. 

TO  I)  MOOS,  or  Toz»tmoos,  a  village  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  tbe  Upper  Rhine, 
to  the  NE  of  Schopfheim.  Pop.  1,684.  It  has 
manufactories  of  vitriol  and  alum. 

TODMORDEN,  a  chapelry  and  market-town  in 
Rochdale  p.,  co.-paU.tine  of  Lancaster,  7  m.  NNE  of 
Rochdale,  including  tbe  township  of  Walsden.  The 
chapelry  is  intersected  by  the  Rochdale  canal,  and 
by  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  railway,  which  passes 
here  through  the  celebrated  Summit  tunnel.  Pop. 
in  1831,6,054;  in  1851,  7,699.  The  town,  which 
contains  some  good  bouses,  is  situated  in  one  of  tbe 
most  picturesque  valleys  in  the  north  of  England, 
surrounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Colder,  which  rises  on  the 
margin  of  the  forest  of  Rossendale,  at  the  NW  ex- 
tremity of  the  township.  The  houses  are  irregu- 
larly built  being  scattered  up  and  down  the  valley 
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in  a  strangling  manner.  The  cotton  manufacture 
U  extensively  carried  on  at  this  place,  which  pos- 
sesses, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  three  great  re- 
quisites for  manufacturing  prosperity— building  ma- 
terials, coal,  and  water-communication. 

TODOROVO,  a  town  and  fort  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Bosnia,  in  Croatia,  23  m.  W  of  Novi,  on  a 


TODOS-O&SANTOS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
pror.  of  Minas-Geraes,  and  com  area  of  Serro,  which 
iua  its  sources  in  the  Serra-das-Safiras,  and  joins 
the  Mucnri  on  the  r.  bank. 

TODOS-OS-SANTOS,   Bee  Bahu. 

TODOS-SANTOS,  a  bay  of  California,  on  the 
Pacific,  in  N  lat.  31°  47'.  W  long.  116°  27',  and  en- 
closed on  the  8  by  Cape  Graiero. 

T0DTENHAU8EN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
pror.  of  Westphalia,  regency  and  circle  and  4  m. 
K  of  Mindcn,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

TODTNAU,  or  Tookac,  a  village  of  the  grand- 
dechy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
5  ra.NE  of  Schonau,  to  the  midst  of  the  8chwarz- 
mdd.  on  the  Wiesen.  Pop.  1,480.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  wooden  ware,  matches,  straw-hat*,  and 


and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.    In  the 


are  mines  of  silver  and  lead. 
TODWICK,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R  of  Yorkshire, 
7}  m.  SE  by  8  of  Rotherham.    Area  1,860  acres. 
Pop,  in  1831,  224;  to  1851,  660. 

TOE  *  small  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  mountains  near  Kohat ;  flows  SW, 
and  after  a  rapid  course  of  about  40  m.,  falls  into 
the  Indus,  on  the  r.  side,  opposite  the  8oheila 


TOE-HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  8W  coast  of  Lewis, 
42  m.  SW  of  Stornoway,  in  N  lat  57°  50'. 

TOE-HEAD,  a  cape  in  co.  Cork,  projecting  south- 
ward from  the  W  side  of  the  entrance  of  Castleha- 
ren,  1  \\  m.  NE  of  Cape  Gear. 

TOEJO  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  7  high  and  woodv 
islands  off  the  N  shore  of  Banca,  in  the  Eastern 
sea,  in  8  lat.  1°  (T. 

TOEPLITZ.  SeeTopuTz. 

TOFFALA,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  off  the  SW 
eoast  of  Finland,  in  X  lat  60°  33'. 

TOFT,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  4  m.  E  by  8 
ofCazton.  Area  1,242  acres.  Pop.  to  1831,  279; 
in  1851,  360. — Also  a  township  to  Knutsford  pariah, 
co. -palatine  of  Chester,  2  m.  8  by  E  of  Nether  Knuts- 
ford. Area  1,296  acres.  Pop.  to  1831,  200;  to 
1851,  241. — Also  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Witham-on- 
the-Hill,  Lincolnshire,  3  m.  S8W  of  Bourne.  Pop, 
in  1831,  194;  in  1851,231. 

TOFT- MONK'S,  a  parish  to  Norfolk,  11  m.  8W 
of  Great  Yarmouth.   Area  2,238  acres.    Pop.  421. 

TOFT-NEXT-NEWTON,  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 4}  m.  W  bv  8  of  Market-Raisen.  Area  1,293 
acres.    Pop.  to  1831,74;  to  1851,  77. 

TOFTES,  or  Toft-ems,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  1\ 
m.  SW  of  Fakenham.    Area  1,184  acres.    Pop.  68. 

TOFTS  (Warn),  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6f  m.  NNW 
of  Thetford.    Area  3,051  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  191. 

TOGA  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  2 1  m. 
WNW  of  Castellon-de^a-Plana,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
theMillarea. 

TOGDA,  or  Toooa,  a  town  and  district  of  West- 
ere  Africa,  50  m.  W  of  SigilmesRa. 

TOGEBAT,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Irak-Arabi.  81  m.  N  of  Ispahan. 

TOGGENBURG  (Umtkr  and  Oau),  a  long  val- 
ley in  th..-  X  of  Switzerland,  lying  between  the  can. 
tons  of  Appenzel  and  Zurich.  In  length  It  exceeds 
H  a,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Thur,  from 
which  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  the  Thur- thai. 
The  population,  above  50,000  in  number,  are  all 


Protestants,  and  employ  themselves  partly  in  agri- 
culture and  pasturage,  partly  in  weaving  linen  and 
muslin,  and  spinning  cotton  for  the  larger  estab- 
lishments in  the  towns.  The  cap.  of  this  district 
is  the  smali  town  of  LichtenBteig.   See  Thur. 

TOGHER,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Clonmore,  co. 
Louth,  4J  m.  E  by  N  of  Dunleer. 

TOGING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Altmuhl,  1  m.  W  of  Dietfurt 

TOGOMI,  a  town  of  Nifon,  in  Japan,  80  m.  NW 
of  Meaco. 

TOHOTCHIE-HOTUN,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  in  the  country  of  Hami,  30  m.  NW  of  Hami- 
Hotun. 

TOIKO,  a  town  of  Nifon,  in  Japan,  80  m.  ESE 

of  Yedo. 

TOIRAC.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Lot,  7  m.  NE  of  Cajara. 

TOIRAN,  or  Doiras,  a  town  of  Turkey,  to  the 
sanj.  and  72  m.  8  of  Ghiustcndil. 

TOIRANO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
prov.  and  5  m.  N  of  Albenga.    Pop.  1,416. 

TOIROS,  a  port  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio- 
Grande-do-Xorte,  16  m.  N  of  Natal.  Salt  bides, 
and  leather  are  largely  exported  from  this  place. 

TOK,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  to  the  Obsh- 
tshi-syrt,  46  m.  XXW  of  Orenburg;  and  Bowing 
first  NW,  and  then  SW,  falls  into  the  Samara,  ou 
the  r.  bank,  after  a  course  of  135  m. 

TOKA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Aurungabad,  in  N  lat.  19°  25',  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Pera  with  the  Godavery. 

TOK  AT,  a  large  and  commercial  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
pash.  of  Si  vas,  in  N  lat.  40°  7'.  It  rises  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kizillrmak,  the  ancient  Iri$,  flanked  by  high 
limestone  hills.  The  streets,  though  frequently 
steep,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  are  well- 
paved,  but  the  houses  are  poor,  and  chiefly  built  of 
mud-dried  bricks.  The  surrounding  territory  is 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests  of  fir  and 
pine.  The  chief  employment  of  the  place  consists 
in  the  manufacture  of  vessels  of  copper,  kettles, 
candlesticks,  &c.  with  which  it  supplies  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  blue 
morocco  and  silk  stuffs  is  also  manufactured  here, 
and  there  are  dyeing  and  calico-printing  establish- 
ments. T.  is,  or  rather  was,  the  centre  of  a  very 
extensive  inland  trade  to  and  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Caravans  from  Diarbekir  arrive  in  18  days ; 
from  Stoope  in  6 ;  from  Brusah  in  20;  from  Smyrna 
in  27.  The  pop.  is  stated  by  Kinneir  at  60,000 ; 
by  some  other  travellers  it  has  been  estimated  at 
100,000.  The  majority  are  Turks,  a  considerable 
number  Armenians,  who  have  seven  churches,  and 
a  few  Greeks,  who  have  only  one  church. — The 
port  of  T.  is  Eunieh,  9  m.  W  by  N  of  Cape  Karajik, 
to  N  lat  41°  8',  E  long.  37°  18< 

TOKAY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Theiss,  1 14  m.  ENE  of  Pest  in  N  lat.  48°  7',  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Bodrog  and  Theiss.  Pop. 
5,700.  This  town  has  attained  great  celebrity  for 
its  wine,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  expensive  in 
Europe.  The  vines  are  rained  on  a  range  of  low 
hills  called  the  Hegyallya,  about  20  m.  in  extent. 
Throughout  this  district  the  grapes  are  plucked 
one  by  one,  after  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  instead  of 
being  gathered  green,  ripe,  and  rotten,  without  dis- 
tinction, and  thrown  into  the  press  with  the  stalks, 
as  in  most  other  parts  of  Hungary.  The  wine  is  of 
three  sorts  :  the  essence,  or  that  which  runs  from 
the  grapes  when  put  into  a  cask,  without  artificial 
pressure.  The  second  sort,  called  Avutbruch,  is  ob- 
tained by  applying  a  slight  pressure  to  the  same 
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grape*  ;  lastly  oomes  the  Matla*,  obtained  by  great- 
er pressure,  but  still  superior  to  common  wine. 

TOKEN-BE8SEY8,  or  Toucambaso  Islaxm,  a 
cluster  of  small  rocky  islands,  lying  off  the  E  coast 
of  the  island  of  Bon  ton,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  in 
about  5°  1 T  8  lat  They  are  all  of  them  either  con- 
nected  with,  or  surrounded  by  rocky  shoals,  between 
wbich  rapid  currents  set  strongly  to  the  eastward, 
and  render  the  navigation  hazardous. 

TOKIS,  a  town  of  Nifon,  in  Japan,  40  m.NNE  of 
Mcaco. 

TOKM  AK,a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Tau- 
ridn.  21  m.  8  of  Oriekhov. 

TOKOZ,  an  insular  district  in  the  Hungarian 
com.  of  Raab,  formed  by  the  Raab  on  the  8,  and  the 
Kahnits  on  the  N,  commencing  to  the  W  of  the  town 
of  Raab.    It  is  18  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W. 

TOKTONAI,  a  river  of  Mongolia,  which  joins  the 
Murui-Ussu  after  a  course  from  W  to  E  of  180  m. 

TOLA,  or  Tula.,  a  river  of  Mongolia,  which  rises 
on  the  W  flank  of  the  Little- Kentai  chain ;  flows 
W8W,  and  then  NW ;  and  joins  the  Orkhon  on  the 
r.  bank,  after  a  course  of  240  m. 

TOLAGO-BAY,  a  bay  on  the  NE  coast  of  the  N 
island  of  New  Zealand,  in  8  lat  88°  22*,  discovered 
by  Cook  in  1769.  It  has  from  7  to  13  fath.,  with  a 
clean  sandy  bottom  and  good  anchorage,  and  is 
sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  NE. 

TOLATOLA,  a  town  on  the  N  coast  of  the  island 
of  Celebes,  near  Cape  Donda.  It  is  a  considerable 
place,  with  a  fine  harbour. 

TOLBAN08,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
42  m.  8E  of  Burgos. 

TOLCSVA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Zemplin,  12  m.  NNE  of  Tokay. 

TOLEDO,  a  central  province  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  situated  chiefly  to  the  8  of  the  Tagua,  be* 
tween  the  parallels  of  39°  3',  and  40°  54'.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  provs.  of  Madrid  and  Avila; 
on  the  E  by  Cuenca ;  on  the  S  by  Ciudad-Real ;  on 
the  W  by  Caceres.  It  has  an  area  of  4,215  geog.  sq. 
m.  Pop.  in  1849,  330,000.  Its  surface  consists 
partly  of  mountain  -  tracts,  and  partly,  towards 
the  centre,  of  elevated  and  extensive  plains,  the 
soil  of  which,  however,  is  frequently  sandy  or 
chalky,  so  that  water  is  scarce,  and  few  trees 
enliven  the  prospect.  Like  the  rest  of  Castile, 
this  prov.  is  mountainous.  The  Tagua  traverses 
the  prov.,  and  the  Gnadiana  approaches  its  8  part. 
Pease,  lentiles,  kidney-beans,  potatoes,  flax,  saffron, 
melons,  and  oranges,  are  abundantly  grown.  Sheep 
are  not  numerous,  but  their  wool  is  of  the  best  quality. 
Vines,  silk,  honey,  wax,  and  fruits,  are  the  chief 
products  of  this  prov.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper  are  mined.  The  manufactures  are  trifling, 
though  some  articles,  such  as  woollens,  silks,  soap, 
earthenware,  and  sword-blades,  are  exported. 

Toledo,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  the  chief  town 
of  the  preceding  prov.,  ana  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
is  situated  on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  steep  hill,  bathed 
by  the  Tagus,  on  the  E,  8,  and  W  sides,  in  a  narrow 
valley  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  37  m.  WSW 
of  Madrid,  and  at  an  alt  of  2,400  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  14,000.  The  environs  are  unproductive,  and 
the  surrounding  hills,  by  concentrating  the  sun's 
rays,  render  the  heat  in  summer  excessive.  The 
houses  are  generally  massive  and  lofty  structures, 
but  crowded;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  steep. 
The  Alcazar  is  a  large  structure  built  with  solidity, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  Its  central  gate,  vesti- 
bule, court,  and  subterranean  apartments,  are  en- 
titled to  admiration ;  but  being  no  longer  wanted  as 
a  princely  residence,  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
factory  or  working  establishment  The  cathedral 
is  of  great  antiquity.     It  is  a  Gothic  building, 


which,  from  its  magnitude,  would  be  magnificent, 
were  not  its  front  too  low,  and  its  interior  so  much 
divided  and  subdivided.  Its  painted  windows  are  of 
great  beauty ;  and  a  valuable  library  is  attached  to 
it  There  are  upwards  of  20  churches,  besides  hos- 
pitals, monasteries,  and  convents  in  T.  The  hospital 
of  St  Crux  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  15th  cent, 
that  of  St  John,  built  in  the  16th,  is  equally  rich. 
Among  the  educational  establishments  is  a  military 
school  attended  by  about  600  cadets,  and  an  ec- 
clesiastical seminary.  The  university  of  T.,  for- 
merly in  great  repute,  had  long  lost  its  estimation, 
and  was  entirely  suppressed  in  1807. — The  Tagm 
is  said  to  have  been  navigable  as  far  aa  T.  in  times 
when  the  exports  of  the  town  were  of  importance. 
These  chiefly  consisted  of  woollens,  stockings,  and 
sword-blades.  Woollens,  linen,  silks,  serges,  taffeta, 
church-robes,  oil,  chocolate,  and  leather,  are  still 
manufactured;  and  the  sword  -  blades,  so  noted 
throughout  Spain,  till  excluded  a  century  ago  from 
fashionable  dress  by  French  swords,  are  now  mmlr 
in  a  large  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  2  m. 
8W  of  the  city.  The  secret  of  tempering  them  is 
said  to  have  been  recovered,  and  they  still  fetch  a 
high  price. — T.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  successively  the  seat  of  government  under  the 
Goths,  the  Moors,  and  the  kings  of  Castile.  The 
(Mine  kings  fixed  their  residence  here  in  567.  In 
711  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  and  became  the 
abode,  first  of  a  viceroy,  and  eventually  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  In  1085  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  and  became  anew  the  residence  of 
their  kings.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Moors  in  1109, 
1114,  and  1127,  but  without  success;  at  a  subse- 
quent date  it  was  less  fortunate,  having  been  be- 
sieged and  taken  in  1467  and  in  1641.  Great  part 
of  the  town  was  burned  on  each  occasion,  which, 
with  the  removal  of  the  government  to  Madrid,  hat 
been  the  main  cause  of  its  decline.  T.  was  formerly 
the  teat  of  several  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  and  of  a 
number  of  national  church  councils. 

TOLEDO,  a  port-of-entrv  of  Lucas  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  \V  bank  of  the  Mauraee, 
5  m.  above  its  entrance  into  Maumee  bay,  and  117 
m.  N  by  W  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1840,"  1,222;  m 
1853,  6.512.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  place  hu 
been  chiefly  owing  to  its  connection  with  the 
Walwsh  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  a  point 
4  m.  below  Toledo,  to  Evansville  on  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  state  of  Indiana,  467  m.  The  total  tonnage 
arriving  at  and  departing  from  T.  by  this  canal  in 
1 8.5 1 ,  was  250,000  tons,  chiefly  wheat  flour,  and  iron. 

TOLKGNO,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  and  2  m.  NNW  of  Bielle.   Pop.  1,050. 

TOLENT1NO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  sit- 
uated on  a  rising  ground  bathed  by  the  river  Cbienti, 
12  m.  8W  of  Macerate,  Pop.  of  district  9,600.  It 
is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here 
between  Bonaparte  and  Pius  VI.  in  February,  1797; 
also  for  some  actions  between  the  Austrian*  and 
Neapolitans  in  the  lieginning  of  May  1815. 

TOLETHORPE,  a  hamlet  of  Rutlandshire,  12| 
m.  E  of  Oakham. 

TOLFA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  10  m.  ENE 
of  Civita-Vecchia.  Pop.  1,100.  Alum  U  extensive- 
ly wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

TOLGEN,  a  village  and  parish  of  Norway,  in  the 
bail,  of  Hcdemarken,  15  m.  8W  of  Roraas,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Glommen-elv. 

TOLJAPUR  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  district 
of  Anrnngahad,  in  N  lat  18°  17'. 

TOLKA,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Finglass,  co.  Dub- 
lin, on  the  Tolka  rivulet  I  m.  SSE  of  the  village  of 
PinRlass.    Pop.  in  1841,  275. 

TOLKEMIT,  a  town  of  W.  Prussia,  near  the 
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Frische-hafT,  12  ra.  NE  of  Elbing,  and  44  m.  8W  of 
Koniesberg.    Pop.  2,300. 

TOLLAND,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  3  m.  NNE 
of  Wiveliscombe.    Area  824  acres.    Pop.  147. 

TOLLAND,  a  county  in  the  N  of  Connecticut,  U. 

6  Area  337  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  17,980;  in  1850, 
19,946.  Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  18  m.  NE  by 
E  of  Hartford,  had  a  pop.  of  1,410  in  1850.— Also  a 
post-town  of  Hampden  co.,  Massachusetts,  104  m. 
W8W  of  Boston.    Pop.  600. 

TOLLARD-ROYAL,  a  parish  of  Wiltshire,  \\\ 
m.  8  bv  E  of  Hindon.  Area  2,807  acres.    Pop.  574. 

TOLLEN-SEE,  a  lake  in  the  grand- duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitx,  formed  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  rises  6  m.  NNW  of  New-Strclitz,  and 
after  its  issue  from  the  lake,  flows  N  and  NW,  by 
New  Brandenburg  and  Troptow,  and  falls  into  the 
Peene  near  Demrain,  after  a  course  of  50  m.  The 
lake  or  expansion  of  the  river  is  7  m.  in  length  from 
NNE  to  S8W. 

TOLLER- FRATRUM,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  8  m. 
E  bv  8  of  Beaminster.    Area  500  acres.    Pop.  54. 

T'OLLER-PORCORUM,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  7  m. 
SE  by  E  of  Beaminster.  Area  3,143  acres.  Pop. 
527. 

TOLLERTON,  a  parish  in  Notts,  4  m.  8E  of 
Nottingham.  Area  1,240  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  149; 
in  1851,  157.— Also  a  township  in  Alne  p.,  York- 
shire, 4J  m.  88  W  of  Easing  wold,  crossed  by  the 
Great  North  of  England  railway.  Area  2,340  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  529;  in  1851,  551. 

TOLLESBURY  a  parish  in  Essex,  ?t  m.  ENE 
ofMaldon.  Area  10,638  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,193. 

TOLLESHUNT-DARCY,  a  parish  in  Essex,  6  m. 
NE  bv  E  of  Maldon.    Area  3,371  acres.    Pop.  792. 

TOLLE8HUNT-KNIGHTS,  a  parish  in  Essex, 

7  m.  NE  of  Maldon.   Area  2,079  acres.   Pop.  371. 
TOLLESHUNT-MAJOR,  or  Bbckrcgham,  a  par- 
ish in  Essex,  5  m.  NE  by  E  of  Maldon.  Area  2,344 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  428;  in  1851,  479. 

TOLLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.of  Abruxzo- 
Citra.  8  m.  E  of  Chieti.    Pop.  2,000. 

TOLMEIN,  a  town  of  Hlyria,  40  m.  N  of  Trieste, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Isonzo.    Pop.  500. 

TOLMEZZO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italv,  in  the 
dekg.  and  25  m.  NNW  of  Udina.  Pop.  2,000.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  cot- 
ton-spinning mill. 

TOLNA,  a  comitat  or  connty  of  Hungary,  lving 
to  the  W  of  the  Danube,  between  the  parallels  of 
46*  X  and  46°  50*,  between  the  corns,  of  Vesaprim 
and  Stuhlweissenburg  on  the  N ;  and  Baranya  on 
the  &  It  has  an  area  of  nearlv  1.400  sq.  m.,  with 
180.000  inhabitants,  descended  from  MagyarB,  Ras- 
ciana,  Bohemian  Slavonians,  and  Oermans.  With 
the  reception  of  a  few  low  ridges  or  hills  chiefly  in  the 
8,  it  consists  entirely  of  level  ground,  and  is  tra- 
versed bv  the  Sarvix,  and  the  canal  of  that  name. 
Its  chief  products  are  corn,  wine,  tobacco,  and  fruit; 
and  it  is  tn  general  fertile.  The  chief  town  of  the 
co.  has  for  some  time  been  Simontornya. — Its  former 
cap.  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Danube,  139  m.  8E  of  Presburg,  and  73  m.  8  of 
Boda.   Pop.  3,000. 

TOLO-BAY,  a  large  bav  on  the  E  coast  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  between  the  parallels  of  1°  80' 
and  r  5'  8.  very  broad  at  its  entrance,  but  growing 
narrower  towards  the  bottom. 

TOLOCZYN,  or  Toi^otstih,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  gov.  and  42  m.  NW  of  Mohilev,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Drootx. 

TOLOMETA,  a  village  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  of 
Barcah.  in  N  lat.  32s  48'.  72  m.  NE  of  Bengali,  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Ptolrmeta. 
TOL08A,  a  town  of  Spain,  the  chief  place  of 


Guipuzcoa,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  8  of  San-Sebns- 
tian.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  val- 
ley at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Oria  and  A  rages. 
Its  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well-paved,  and  its 
houses  large  and  comparatively  well-built.  It  has 
manufactures  of  nails,  horse-shoes,  kitchen-utensils, 
agricultural  implements,  and  sword-blades ;  also 
some  tanneries. — Also  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alemtejo,  12  m.  NNW  of  Crato. 

TOLOX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m. 
W  of  Malaga,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra-Nieve. 

TOLPUDDLE,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  7  m.  ENE  of 
Dorchester.    Area  2,039  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  354. 

TOUSTONOSKOI,  a  fort  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Yenisei,  280  m.  NNW 
of  Turuchausk. 

TOLTEN,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  has  its  rise  in 
a  lake  at  the  W  base  of  the  volcano  of  Yillarica ; 
runs  N,  and  then  W ;  and  enters  the  Pacific,  after 
collecting  the  waters  of  several  other  rivers,  7 
leagues  W  of  Port  Imperial,  in  8  lat  39°  11'. 

TOLU,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov.  and 
60  m.  8  of  Cartagena,  on  the  E  coast  of  the  gulf  of 
Morosquillo.  It  has  a  good  harbour ;  and  the  coun- 
t  rv  around  abounds  in  grain,  and  in  the  tree  from 
which  is  extracted  the  celebrated  balsam  of  Tolu. 

TOLUCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Nevado-de-Toluca,  in  N  lat.  19*  16'  19",  28 
m.  8W  of  Mexico,  in  a  valley  8,800  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. — The  Nevado  has  an  alt.  of  2,370 
toises  =  5,051^  yds. 

TOLVA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45 
m.  ESE  of  Huesca.    Pop.  790. 

TOLVE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Basi- 
licata,  8  m.  NE  of  Potenxa.    Pop.  3,400. 

TOLZ,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar,  26  m.  8 
of  Munich.  Pop.  3,100.  It  has  iron  and  saltpetre 
works,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce. 

TOM,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Tomsk,  which  has  its  source  in  the  district  of  Kouz- 
netzk ;  runs  NW ;  passes  Kuznetzk  and  Tomsk ; 
and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  300  m.,  joins  the 
Obi  on  the  1.  bank,  27  m.  from  Tomsk.  Its  waters 
abound  with  fish. 

TOMAC,  a  creek  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Western  Port,  which  flows  into  the  Great 
Swamp. 

TOMACHPOL.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Podolia,  district  and  27  m.  NNE  of 
Tzekinovka.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rouzava. 

TOMAGAN,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  St.  Vincent,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  an 
sfHucnt  of  liroulcc  hflrtaonr. 

TOMAH,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Cork,  in  the  Carmarthen  chain.  It  is 
visible  from  the  Sydney  lighthouse. 

TOMAHAWK,  an  island  near  the  N  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  Ringaroome  bay,  co.  of 
Dorset. 

TOMAKOVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  51  m.  SSW  of  Yekaterinoslav,  and  dis- 
trict of  Alexandrovsk,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which,  after  a  course  in  a  generally  SSW  direction 
of  45  m.,  joins  the  Dnieper,  on  the  r.  bank. 

TOMALPIN,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Northumberland. 

TOMAN1SI,  a  district  and  town  of  Japan,  in 
the  island  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Mimasaka. 

TOM  A  RES,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
3  m.  NW  of  Sevilla,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guadal- 
quiver.    Pop.  172. 

TOMARI,  a  headband  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Gloucester.  It  consists  of  a  line  of  lofty 
cliffs,  and  forms  the  SE  point  of  Port-8tephena. 
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TOM  AKIN,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-sin,  and  the  prov.  of  gttoumt. 

TOMAS,  a  town  of  Nubia,  in  the  Barabras  ter- 
ritory, on  the  L  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Derr. 
It  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  detached  houses,  in- 
termingled with  plantations  of  date-palms. 

TOM  A820W,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  sot.  and 
69  m.  SB  of  Lublin,  and  obwod  of  Hrubieszow. 
Pop.  2,900.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  por- 
celain and  earthenware,  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  wiszniak  and  matinnik  liqueurs,  prepared 
from  honey  and  fruit. — Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  of 
Masovie,  obwod  and  23  m.  SSW  of  Kawa,  on  an 
elevated  and  salubrious  plateau,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  to  the  1.  of  the  Pitica,  a  navi- 
gable river  which  forms  a  communication  between 
the  Vistula  and  Baltic,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wolborka.  Pop.  5,000.  It  is  small,  but  well-built, 
and  has  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant, 
and  a  synagogue.  It  possesses  manufactories  of 
calico  and  fine  cloth,  yarn-mills,  dye-works,  print- 
ing-mills, extensive  iron-works,  &c.,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade.  In  the  environs  are  mines  of  iron, 
and  quarries  of  lime  and  free-stone.   The  advanta- 

Etous  situation  of  this  town  renders  it  one  of  rapidly 
creasing  importance. 

TOMB,  or  Toons,  a  parish  54  m.  8W  of  Oorey, 
in  co.  Wexford.    Area  6,979  acres.    Pop.  2,087. 

TOMBARO.   See  Niw  Ikexand. 

TOM  BE  (La),  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hainault  and  dep.  of  Kain.    Pop.  550. 

TOMBE1KEUF,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  cant,  and  6  m.  NNW  of 
Monclar.  on  a  mountain.   Pop.  2,900. 

TOMBEBOUE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  cant,  and  3  m.  8SE  of  Ste. 
Livrade.    Pop.  1,455. 

TOMBEL,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hainault  and  dep.  of  Ellezelles.    Fop.  127. 

TOMBERGEN,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 

frov.  of  Brabant  and  dep.  of  Lennlch-baint-Marlin. 
op.  415. 

TOMBES,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Namur  and  dep.  of  Moset.    Pop.  366. 

TOMBIGBEE,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  streams  in 
Tishatningo  co.,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi ;  flows 
8  through  Lowndes  co. ;  enters  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama, and,  after  a  course  of  60  m.,  is  joined  by  the 
Black  Warrior,  a  river  of  nearly  equal  sise ;  thence 
it  pursues  a  meandering  course  to  the  S,  and  joins 
the  Alabama,  when  the  united  stream  takes  the 
name  of  Mobile.  It  has  a  total  course  of  nearly  500 
m.,  and  Tor  9  months  in  the  year  is  navigable  for 
steam-boats  to  Columbus. 

TOM  BLAINE,  a  viUage  of  France,  in  tho  dep. 
of  the  Meurthe,  cant,  and  2  m.  ESE  of  Nancy,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Meurthe,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  ferry.  Pop.  534.  It  has  a  cotton-spinning, 
and  a  fulling-mill,  a  manufactory  of  cloth,  and  tile 
and  lime-kilns. 

TOMBORO,  a  volcano  of  the  island  of  Sumbava, 
in  the  Sunda  archipelago.  A  terrible  eruption  of 
this  mountain  occurred  in  1815,  when  12,000  per- 
sons were  destroyed.  The  report  of  its  outbreak 
was  audible  at  the  distance  of  nearly  900  m. 

TOM  BOS,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Mahas 
territory,  a  little  to  the  SE  of  Hannek.  It  is  well- 
cultivated.  On  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
are  several  ruins. 

TOMBROUK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  West  Flanders  and  dep.  of  Limogne.  _Pop. 
487. — Also  a  commune  in  the  prov.  of  West  "" 
ders  and  dep.  of  Monscron.    Pop.  414. 
TOMBUCTOO.   Sj«  Timbuctu. 


TOME-DO-MAR  (Sax),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  11m.  WNW  of  Pontevedra,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Umia  into  the  bay  of  Arosa.  Pop.  865. 

TOME'-DEL-PIE- DEL-PUERTO  (Coxcxjo-db- 
8ahto),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Segovia, 
and  partido  of  Sepulveda.  Pop.  567.  It  has  a  pa- 
rish-church and  a  customhouse. 

T0MELLO8A,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  E  of  Guadalajara,  and  partido  of  Bri< 
hucga,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tajuna.  It  is  well* 
built,  and  has  a  fine  public  square.  Pop.  650.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen,  and  an  oil-mill. 

TOMELLOBO.a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
54  m.  ENE  of  CIudad-Real,  and  partido  of  Alcazar- 
de-San-Juan,  in  an  arid  plain.  Pop.  1,020.  It  is 
well-built,  but  depends  upon  wells  for  its  supply  of 
Water.    Baskets  are  its  cnief  article  of  manufacture. 

TOMEPENDA,  a  settlement  of  Ecuador,  in  the 

;rov.  of  Jaen-de-Bracamoros,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
unguragua.    The  environs  are  fertile  in  tobacco 
and  cotton. 

TOMFINLOUGH,  a  parish  in  co.  Clare,  contain- 
ing the  town  of  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  and  the  Til- 
lage of  Bohererroan.  Area  6,736  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  4,053;  in  1841,  4,401. 

TOMGRANEY,  or  Tomokxmi,  a  parish  in  co. 
Clare,  containing  the  villages  of  Scariff  and  Tom- 
graney.  Area  14.181  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  5.568 ; 
in  1841,  6,1 13.  The  greater  part  of  Lough  O'Grady 
lies  within  the  p. ;  and  the  surface-elevation  of  this 
lake  has  a  height  of  122  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TOMHAGGARD,  a  parish  of  co.  Wexford.  4J 
m.  W  by  8  of  Broadwav.  Area  2,180  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  723  ;  in  1841,  774. 

TOM-HO,  a  river  of  China,  which  rises  on  the 
frontier  of  Sh  en-si,  and  flows  SSW  through  Sech- 
wen  to  the  Kia-ling,  which  it  joins  on  the  1.  bank, 
after  a  course  of  100  m. 

TOM  I  EH,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  15  m. 
8  of  Sint. 

TOMINA,  a  district  of  Bolivia,  in  the  dep.  of 
Charcas,  bordering  eastward  on  the  Chiriguanoa,  a 
nation  of  independent  Indians.  It  is  a  mountain- 
ous country,  in  the  valleys  of  which  are  some  su  im- 
plantations; its  higher  parts  afford  pasturage  to 
cattle  and  horses.  The  rivers  which  water  the  dis- 
trict flow  into  the  Cochabamba,  and  it  is  separated 
from  Santa-Cruz-de-la-Sicrra  by  the  Rio-Grande, 
which  joins  the  Ma  more. — Its  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  55  m.  E  of  Chu- 
quisaca. 

TOMISCANING.   See  Temiscamixo. 

TOMI8VAR,  a  small  port  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  sanj.  of  Silistria,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  the 
Black  sea.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Town,  the  scene  of  Ovid's  exile. 

TOMLUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Rupnaran,  42  m.  8W  of  Calcutta.  In  the 
vicinity  are  large  salt-works. 

TOMOGUY,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  in  8 
lat  0°  15',  E  long.  127°  4'.  It  is  shaped  Uke  a  horse- 
shoe, the  hollow  forming  a  bay;  and  is  about  2 J  m. 
in  circuit. 

TOMOR,  or  Tomoros,  a  mountain  of  Albania,  in 
the  sani.  of  Avion  a,  in  N  lat.  40*  37'. 

TOMOR1ND8HA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
situated  in  the  mountains  between  the  towns  of 
I'respa  and  Klbassan.    It  is  inhabited  bv  Albanians. 

TOMOS,  a  village  and  pass  of  the  Carpathians, 
between  Transylvania  ana  Wallachia,  6  m.  S  of 
Cronstadt.  It  is  defended  by  a  redoubt,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  a  small  rivulet,  an  affluent  of  the  Wie- 
denbaoh. 

TOMPKINS,  a  central  town  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  580  sq.  m., 
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watered  by  Fall  and  Six-mile  creeks  and  Cayuga 
1 .  inlet,  affluents  or  Cayuga  lake,  and  intersected  By 
the  Cayuga  and  Ithaca  railroad.  The  surface  is 
hillv,  bat  fertile  in  grain  and  grass.  Pop.  in  1840, 
37.948;  in  1860,  38,738.  Its  cap.  is  Ithaca.— Also 
a  township  of  Jackson  co.  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
24  m.  S  of  I-anaing,  drained  by  Grand  river  and 

i   tundstone  creek.     Pop.  in  1840,  209 ;  in  1850,  623. 

I  —Also  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  22  m.  8W  of  Delaware,    It  has  a  hilly 

'  mrface,  is  drained  by  Mohawk  and  W  branch  of 
Delaware  river  arid  its  tributaries,  and  by  tributaries 

|  of  the  Popacton  branch  of  the  Delaware,  and  inter- 
acted by  the  New  York  arid  Ene  railroad.  Pop.  in 
I!  1340,2,035. 

1  j     TOMPKI N8VI LLE,  a  Tillage  of  Castleton  town- 

'  ship.  Richmond  co.,  U.  8.,  in  the  state  and  6  m.  8  of 

I '  New  York,  on  the  SE  part  of  Staten  island.   It  is 

I  noted  as  the  quarantine  Btation  of  New  York,  and 
contains  an  extensive  lazaretto.     Pop.  in  1840, 

i   1,400. — Also  a  Tillage  of  Monroe  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ken  tricky,  153  m.  88  W  of  Frankfort,  on  a  branch 
rf  Bis  liarren  river.    Pop.  in  1850,  240. 
TOMRKUAN.  a  parish  of  co.  Cavan.  Area 

|  10,677  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  4,118;  in  1841,  4,212. 
The  summit  of  lA'gavagra  in  this  p.  has  an  alt. 
above  sea-level  of  1,279  ft   The  considerable  1  akes 

:  Asnagh  and  Kilwilly  lie  on  the  E  boundary  of 
the  Cavan  section  ;  Lough  Togher  lies  on  the  8. 

TOMSEH,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Euphrates,  70  m.  VY  of  Diyarbekir. 

TOMSK,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  lyin( 
between  the  parallels  of  49°  and  GO";  and  bound 
oa  the  NWand  N  by  Tobolsk ;  on  the  NE  and  E  by 
Yeniseisk ;  on  the  S  by  China ;  and  on  the  W  by 
the  gov.  of  Omsk.  The  Little  Altai  chain  and  its 
ramification  s  cover  the  8  part  of  this  gov.,  which  is 
wholly  within  the  basin  of  the  Obi,  and  is  watered 
by  the  Biia,  the  A  lei,  the  Tom,  the  Shulym,  the 

I  uunv,  and  the  Sumy.  The  N  part  of  this  gov.  is  al- 
together a  wild  and  desolate  region  ;  towards  the  S 
cultivation  commences.  The  pop.  is  about  350,000, 
Ru»«i,ins,  Cossacks,  Tartar*,  and  Ostiaks. 

Tomsk,  the  capital,  it*  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Tom,  about  25  tn.  from  its  junction  with  the 
Obi,  in  N  lat.  56°  2^  39".  Nothing  can  be  more 
irregularly  constructed  than  the  old  and  lower  part 
of  the  town ;  but  the  upper  and  more  modern  sec- 
tion contains  some  gooa  bouses.  The  kremlin,  a 
fortress  constructed  in  the  17th  cent,  is  now  almost 
in  rains;  within  its  circuit,  however,  are  the  cathe- 
dral church,  the  tribunals,  the  treasury,  and  the 

;  magasines.  There  are  nine  churches,  two  monas- 
teries, and  several  mosques.  The  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  about  10,000  in  number,  subsist  by 
commerce,  for  which  the  place  is  very  advantage- 
ously situated,  being  on  the  great  line  of  rivers 
wbch  connect  Tobolsk  with  the  Chinese  frontier 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Siberia.  It  is  the  centre  also 

i  of  the  trade  in  brandy,  which  is  brought  hither 
from  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  I  set,  and 

;   thenee  distributed  to  the  countries  to  the  eastward. 
fte»Mc<«  Russians,  the  place  contains  a  great  number 
of  Tartar.  Bocharian,  and  Kalmuck  merchants. 
^TOMU,  a  port  of  Nifon,  in  Japan,  1 15  m.  SW  of 

TOMYSL  (Nso),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  34  m.  W8W  of  Posen. 

TON,  or  Tok-shux,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Yun-nan,  in  N  lat.  26°  89'. 

TOSALE,  a  mountain  at  the  NE  extremity  of 
the  Austro- Italian,  prov.  of  Bergamo,  on  the  fron- 
tim  of  Tyrol,  in  N  lat  46'  6'.  A  new  road  was 
commenced  in  1853,  which  is  to  connect  Lombanly 
with  the  Tyrol,  through  the  defile  of  Tonale,  sit- 


uated at  6,250  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  to 
supersede  the  old  road  over  the  Stilfs,  which  is  up- 
wards of  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
often  impassable  for  months  together  on  account  of 
the  snows. 

TON  AMY,  a  town  of  Nifon,  in  Japan,  155  m. 
NW  of  Jedo. 

TONARA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  12  m. 
E  of  Busachi.    Pop.  2,240. 

TONAWANDA,  a  village  of  New  York,  U.  8., 
12  m.  N  of  Buffalo. 

TON  CO,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
division  and  22  m.WNW  of  Alessandria,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Versa.    Pop.  2,000. 

TONDA,  or  Towea,  an  ancient  town  of  Bengal, 
situated  opposite  to  the  ruins  of  Gour,  but  divided 
from  them  by  the  Ganges,  in  N  lat  24°  49',  E  long. 
88°  15'.  In  1564,  Soliman-Shah,  of  the  Sbere-Shah 
dynantv,  fearing  the  unhealthy  situation  of  Gour, 
made  tliis  place  the  cap.  of  his  united  kingdom  of 
lk- n gal  and  Bahar.  It  retained  this  dignity  till 
1592,  when  Man-Sing  transferred  the  seat  of  go 
ment  to  Kajmahal.    It  has  now  dwindled  to  a 


village,  frequently  confounded  with  Taunda,  a  i 
factoring  town  of  Oude. 

TONDELLA,  or  Bbhtbiros,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  prov.  of  Beira,  oomarca  and  12  m.  SVY  of 
Viseu.    Pop.  2,400. 

TONDER,  or  Tokdebn,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Sleswig,  30  m.  8  of  Ribe,  in  a  low  ter- 
ritory on  the  Widaa,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Pop.  2,800.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls. 
There  are  here -several  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a 
bouse-of-dctention.  The  principal  manufacture  is 
that  of  lace ;  bonnets,  hosiery,  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  tobacco  are  also  manufactured. 

TONDI,  a  town  and  port  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Camatic  and  district  of  Dindigui  and  Madura,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vaigam  and  opposite  the  NW 
coast  of  Ceylon. 

TONDIMAN,  a  semindary  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  and  prov.  of  the  Camatic, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  prov.  of  Tanjore,  and  on 
the  E  by  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  jungle,  and,  except  towards  the  8, 
possesses  little  fertility.  It  is  governed  by  a  chief, 
who  takes  the  name  of  Tondiman,  and  has  at  all 
times  maintained  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  Brit- 
ish government    Its  chief  place  is  Podocatta. 

TONDJA,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Rumelia,  which  has  its  source  in  the  sanj.  of  Sophia, 
44  m.  N  of  Philippopoli,  on  the  S  side  of  the  Balkan 
chain,  and  near  the  confines  of  Bulgaria  ;  runs  first 
E,  then  8SE,  through  the  sanj.  of  Tchirmen ;  and 
after  a  course  of  about  165  m.,  joins  the  Maritza,  on 
the  1.  bank,  a  little  below  Adnanople.  The  princi- 
al  places  on  its  banks,  besides  Adrianople,  are 
ivanlik,  Janboli,  and  Jenidge-Kisilnghndj. 
TON  DO,  a  town  of  the  Philippine  island  of  Lucon, 
on  the  Pasig,  nearly  opposite  U>  Manila.  Pop.  15,000. 

TONDON,  a  town  of  Mandshuria,  in  the  prov. 
and  510  m.  E8E  of  8agalin-Oola,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Amour,  at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

TONG,  a  chapelry  and  village  of  Yorkshire,  6  m. 
W8VV  of  Leeds.  Pop.  in  1851,  511.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Birstall  p..  Yorkshire.  Area  2,644  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2,797. 

TONGA.   See  Friendly  Islands. 

TONG  ATA  BU,  an  island  in  the  8  Pacific,  one  of 
the  southern  group  of  the  Friendly  islands,  in  8 
lat  21°  4',  VV  long.  175°  28'.  It  is  20  m.  in  length, 
by  10  m.  wide  at  Us  broadest  part,  and  is  very  low 
in  surface ;  the  only  part  which  can  be  seen  from 
a  ship  in  the  offing,  is  the  NE  point ;  and  it  is  only 
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60  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  prolific, 
and  consists  of  a  fine  rich  mould,  free  from  stones, 
except  near  the  beach  where  coral  rocks  appear 
above  the  surface.  At  a  distance  the  surface  seems 
entirely  clothed  with  trees,  amongst  which  the  tall 
cocoa-palms  raise  their  tufted  heads  above  ,U1  the 
rest.  Of  cultivated  fruits,  the  principal  are  plan- 
tains, of  which  there  are  fifteen  varieties.  Several 
plants  grow  here  which  are  not  known  at  Otaheite, 
especially  shaddocks.  The  only  quadrupeds,  be- 
sides hogs,  are  a  few  rats  and  dogs.  The  pop. 
was  reported  to  be  about  9,000  in  1850,  of  whom 
5,000  were  Protestants,  and  600  Roman  Catholics. 
In  1844,  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  Tonga 
group,  George,  king  of  the  Haabai  or  Havai  group, 
became  king  of  the  three  groups  composing  the 
Friendly  islands.  This  island  was  discovered  in 
1643,  by  Tasman,  a  Dutch  navigator.  It  has  since 
been  visited  by  different  navigators;  by  Cook  in 
1773,  and  in  1777  by  Perouse;  in  1787,  by  Edwards; 
in  1791,  by  Messrs.  D'Eutrccastcaux  and  Huon; 
bv  the  missionary  ship,  Duff,  in  1797;  by  the 
Favourite,  in  1840;  and  by  Meander,  in  1850. 

TONOAT A VA,  an  island  of  the  8.  Pacific,  in  the 
group  of  Friendly  islands.  It  is  the  principal  of  a 
cluster  of  islands' to  the  S  of  the  island  of  PylBtaert 
It  is  low  and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs.  It  was 
discovered  by  Depps. 

TONGE,  a  parish  and  village  of  Kent,  1  $  m.  E  of 
Milton.  Area  1,883  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  226;  in 
1851,  242. — Also  a  hamlet  of  Lancashire,  2  m.  NK 
of  Great  Bolton.  Pop.  in  1811,  1,226;  in  1851, 
3,831. — Also  a  township  of  Lancashire,  b\  m.  NNE 
of  Manchester.  Area  367  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
3,831.— Also  a  hamlet  of  Leicestershire,  5£  m.  NE 
of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. — Also  a  parish  of  Salop, 
4  m.  E  by  S  of  Shiffnall.  Area  3,464  acres.  Pop. 
511. 

TONGE  (Oude),  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  South  Holland,  cant  and  14  m.  SE  of 
Goedoreede,  in  the  island  of  Ovcr-FIakke.  Pop. 
1.500.  About  3  m.  NW  is  the  village  of  Nicuwe 
Tonge.    Pop.  1.200. 

TONGERLOO,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  26  m.  ESE  of  Antwerp, 
and  arrond.  of  Turnhout,  watered  by  the  Wiinpc. 
Pop.  of  dep.  1,558.  It  has  distilleries  and  breweries. 
— Also  a  department  and  commune  in  the  prov.  of 
Limburg  and  arrond.  of  Tongres.    Pop.  685. 

TONGORA,  a  small  port  of  Peru,  in  the  dep.  of 
Truxillo,  15  m.  W8W  of  Sechura,  in  S  lat  5°  41'. 

TONGOUZLEK.   See  Dkgxizli. 

TONOOY.   See  Taxouev. 

TONGRE  -  NOTRE-DAME,  a  department  and 
commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault.  and 
arrond.  of  Mons,  watered  bv  the  Hunelle.  Pop.  of 
dep.  808;  of  com.  606. 

TONGRES,  or  Toxoerex,  a  department,  com- 
mune, and  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Lim- 
burg, and  arrond.  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of  dep. 
5,981.  The  town  is  12  m.  8W  of  Maastricht,  on  the 
Jaar.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  walls,  of  which 
some  remains  still  exist ;  and  lias  a  college  and 
several  tanneries.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
pigs  and  grain.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  mineral  spring 
noted  by  Plinv.  This  town  returns  two  deputies. 
T.  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  an 
ancient  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburi.  named 
by  Augustus,  Tongri.  After  rising  to  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  it  was  ruined  by  Attila 
in  498.  It  was  subsequently  devastated  by  the 
Normans  in  881,  and  after  numerous  changes  of 
masters,  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
in  1677. 

TONGRES-SAINT-MARTIN,  a  department  and 


|  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  and 
(  arrond.  of  Mons;  on  the  Blanche.    Pop.  172. 

TONGR1NNE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
i  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  anrond.  of  Namur.  Pop. 
of  dep.  1,01 1.  The  village  is  7  m.  WNW  of  Namur, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ligne.   Pop.  400. 
TONG-SEU.  SeePLAii. 

TONGUE,  a  parish  on  the  north  coast  of  Stither- 
landshire;  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  North  sea; 
on  the  E,  SE,  and  8,  by  Farr ;  on  the  8W  bv  Eddcr- 
achylia,  having  a  length  from  NNE  to  SSW  of  20 
in.,  and  an  area  of  about  120  sq.  m.  The  coast, 
measured  in  a  straight  line,  extends  10  m..  and  is  in 
general  high  and  rocky.  The  Kyle -of- Tongue 
strikes  off  from  the  sea  at  Eilcan-na-roan,  and  pene- 
trates the  parish  81  m.  SSW,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  about  l£m.  A  lofty  semicircular  range  of  hills 
rises  boldly  and  suddenly  from  the  ocean,  and  sweeps 
quite  round  the  Kyle-of-Toqgue,  forming  the  en- 
closed valley  into  a  stupendous  amphitheatre.  On 
its  W  side  it  commences  with  Ben-Hutig,  1,345  ft. 
above  sea-level ;  runs  along  in  the  rugged,  track- 
less, boggy,  mountain  waste  of  the  Moin ;  and  ter- 
minates not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Kvle,  in  the 
sublime  Ben-Hope.  Wood,  natural  and  planted, 
covers  about  700  acres.  The  lands  in  tillage  com- 
prise only  about  1,000  acres.  The  village  of 
Tongue  or  Kirkiboll  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  about  1  m.  S  of  Tongue-house,  and 
44  m.  from  Thurso.  Pop.  of  p.  in  1801,  1,348;  in 
1821,  1,736;  in  1851,  2.041.     Houses  in  1851,  372. 

TONIAK,  a  river  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  prov.  of  Musasi,  which  runs  8,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  90  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of 
Yedo,  at  the  town  of  that  name. 

TONIKAKI,  an  island  of  the  N.  Pacific,  near  the 
N  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  N  lat.  5°  31',  E 
long.  117"  17'. 

TONK,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  prov.  of  Aj- 
mir,  54  m.  8  of  Jeypur.  It  stands  in  a  trianguJar 
hollow,  of  which  two  sides  are  formed  by  hills,  and 
the  third  by  a  substantial  wall.  It  is  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  is  well-built  of  stone. 

TONKER,  or  Douxooab-Dzouko,  a  town  of  Tiltet, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kam,  near  the  E  bank  of  Lake  Na- 
patsu,  near  its  outlet  into  the  Kin-cha-keang. 

TONKIN.    See  Toxquix. 

TONMARUP,  a  parish  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  Christian  a  tad,  and  haerad  of  Ji 


It 

has  quarries  of  black  marble. 

TONNA,  or  Guapektoxxa,  an  amt  or  bailiwick 
and  market-town  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  principality  and  11  m.  Nof  Gotha,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  Unstrut    Pop.  1,300. 


It  has  two  castles,  an  old  and  a  new,  and 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  and  a 
Pop.  of  amt  4.130. 

TONN  AY-BOUTONNE,  a  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Charente-Inferi  ■ 
eure,  and  arrond.  of  St  Jean-d'Aiigely.  The  cant 
comprises  9  corns.  Pop.  in  1831.  4,456;  in  1846, 
4,759.— The  town  is  9  m.  WNW  of  St  Jean- 
d'Angely,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Boutonne.  Pop. 
1,142.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and 
brandy.  On  an  adjacent  hill  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  fortress. 

TONNAY-CHARENTE,  or  Chabjsxtk,  a  canton, 
commune,  and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente-Inferieure,  and  arrond.  of  Rochefort  The 
cant,  comprises  10  corns.  Pop.  in  1831,  9,714;  in 
1846,  10,624.— The  town  is  3  m.  E  of  Rochefort 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Charente, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  ferry.  Pop.  in  1846, 
3,304.  It  is  the  residence  of  several  foreign  cc 
and  has  an  exchange,  and  a  well -frequented  port 
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It  possesses  manufactories  of  home-grown  sup^r, 
ud  MTeral  tile  and  brick  kilns.  Its  trade  consists 
chiftir  in  brandy,  wine,  grain  and  seeds,  flax,  twit, 
timber,  tartar,  minium,  iroot  coal, coal-tar,  wax,  &c. 
Its  principal  imports  from  England  are  coal,  wrought 
fteel,  sharping  stones,  and  fine  wool.  The  port 
ii  capable  of  affording  safe  harbourage,  even  at 
lew  water,  to  200  vessels  ..f  the  large  size. 

T0NNDORF,  a  rUlage  of  Saxe- Weimar,  8  m.  W 
of  Berks.    Pop.  540. 

TONNE  IN  14,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ljt-et-Garonne,  situated  on  the  Garonne,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge,  10  m.  SE  of 
Mirraande.  Pop.  4,468.  It  is  a  well-built  place, 
with  a  few  handsome  public  buildings.  Its  manu- 
factures are  of  snutf  and  tobacco,  and  articles  of 
W'»llens  and  cordage.  It  has  a  considerable  transit 
trade  by  the  river  in  hemp,  corn,  wine,  and  brandy. 

TONNERRE  (Most),  or  Doxmbrsbkho,  a  moun- 
tain of  Bavaria,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the 
X  extremity  of  the  Vosges  chain.  1*2  m.  NE  of 
kaiserslautern.  It  has  an  alt  of  682  metres  —  745 
yds.  above  the  level  of  the  Rhine.  The  French 
gave  the  name  of  this  mountain  to  a  department 
which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  electo- 
rate of  Mentx,  the  Lower  palatinate,  the  bishoprics 
of  Spires  and  Worms,  and  several  counties  and 
Wdships.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  divid- 
ed between  Austria  and  1  lease-Darmstadt ;  the  lat- 
ter receiving  the  N  part,  the  former  the  southern  or 
larger  division,  which  was  afterwards  ceded  to  Ba- 
varia. 

TONNERRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
tbe  Yonne,  situated  on  the  Artnencon,  20  m  £  by 
N  of  Anxerre.  It  is  well-built,  and  contains  a  mag- 
nificent hospital.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  glass, 
pottery,  and  hats ;  and  it  lias  a  traffic  in  the  wine  of 
the  vicinity,  known  by  the  name  of  Vin-de-Tonncrre. 

TONN1NG,  or  Tosxihoes,  a  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  duchy  of  81eswick,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Eyder,  30  m.  8W  of  Sleswick,  and  11m.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  in  N  lat.  45°  19*.  Pop.  2,700. 
It  tus  become,  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  of 
Kiel,  a  place  of  activity :  many  vessels  from  the 
rUltic  are  also  laid  up  here  for  the  winter.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  harbour  is  only  10  ft.  at  high 
water.  The  town  has  also  an  active  traffic  in  corn, 
and  other  country-produce  raised  in  the  surround- 
ing district  called  the  Eiderstedt.  In  August, 
lv>4.  a  railway  was  completed  between  this  port 
and  Flensburg,  a  distance  of  about  40  m.  By 
this  line,  T.,  situated  in  the  extreme  W  of  Den- 
mark,  is  brought  into  connexion  with  the  Bal- 
tic. The  line  runs  past  Husum,  containing  about 
5,u*X)  inhabitants,  principally  occupied  in  cattle- 
feeding.  From  Husum  a  branch  extends  to  Rends- 
burp,  formerly  a  border  -  fortress  between  Hol- 


Bleswick,  where  it  forms  a  function  with 
the  Kiel  and  Altona  line,  thus  becoming  the  direct 
route  to  Hamburg.  Until  lately,  Denmark  and 
Northern  Europe  could  only  l»  reached  from  Lon- 
don by  tbe  long  rail  and  sea  route  via  Hamburg,  or 
the  still  longer  one  via  Hull  to  Copenhagen,  a  dis- 
tance of  735  m.,  the  voyage  alone  occupying  3£ 
days  at  least ;  while  to  reach  Hamburg,  tbe  travel- 
ler being  then  distant  from  Copenhagen  nearly  300 
m.,  usually  takes  about  55  hours.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  London  to  T.  can  be  accomplished  in 
from  30  to  84  hours ;  and  from  thenoe  to  Hamburg 
in  six  hours ;  while  to  Copenhagen  it  will  be  reduced 
j    to  not  more  than  150  m, 

TONNOMAIA,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly  is- 
lands, II  rn.  S  of  Annamuka. 
TON  NO  Y,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
i    Meurthe,  12  m.  S8E  of  Nancy.   Pop.  600. 

V1'-   


TONQUIN,  Tukquin,  or  Toxuouur,  an  extensive 
region  of  South- Eastern  Asia,  at  present  compre- 
hended in  the  Cochin-Chinese  empire.  According 
to  the  best  authorities,  it  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  17s  and  23°  N  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  101°  and 
108a  E  long. ;  and  is  420  m.  from  N  to  8,  and  from 
400  to  450  m.  from  E  to  W.  It  is  bounded  by  Laos 
on  the  W ;  by  China  on  the  N ;  on  the  E  by  the 
Chinese  sea;  and  on  the  S  by  Cochin-China.  The 
name  Tonquin  signifies  '  the  Court  of  the  east.' 
The  country  known  in  Europe  by  tbe  name  of  Ton- 
quin, is  properly  named  Nuoc  Annam.  Cochin- 
China  is  sometimes  named  Dangtrong,  which  signi- 
fies '  the  Internal  kingdom ; '  while  Tonquin  is 
called  Dangnay,  or  '  the  External  kingdom.'  The 
region  properly  called  Tonquin  anciently  formed 
part  of  the  Chinese  empire;  but  on  the  Mogul  in- 
vasion of  China  in  the  13th  cent.,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernors of  the  south  took  the  opportunity  of  setting 
up  the  standard  of  independence,  and  in  this  man- 
ner several  distinct  kingdoms  were  created,  the 
sovereigns  of  which,  however,  continued  to  acknow- 
ledge a  nominal  vassalage  to  the  throne  of  China. 
Among  these,  the  Tonquinese  princes  gradually  as- 
sumed a  greater  degree  of  independence ;  and  about 
1553,  are  said  to  have  subdued  Cochin-China.  For 
some  time  before  and  after  the  above  era,  the 
sovereigns  of  T.  were  assisted  by  a  succession  of 
hereditary  prime-ministers  named  chovat,  similar  to 
tho  Mahratta  peahwas,  or  4  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace' 
in  France  under  the  second  dynasty.  T.  was  final- 
ly conquered  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  sovereign,  about 
1800,  and  has  ever  since  been  ruled  by  a  viceroy 
delegated  from  the  seat  of  government. — It  is  divid- 
ed into  1 1  provinces,  four  of  which  are  named  pro- 
vinces of  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  according 
to  their  bearings  from  the  capital,  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  middle  of  them.  The  others  are  Hu- 
Tien-Kuong,  Hu-Huong-Hoa,  which  border  on 
China;  Hu-Then,  Hu-Kasbang,  Hu-Thank,  Hu- 
Nghe,  one  part  of  which  forms  the  frontier  to 
Cochin-China,  and  another  to  Laos,  and  the  province 
of  Jen-Quang,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  province  of  the  east  under  a  different 
name.  The  province  of  Xunam  forms  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  those 
named  after  the  four  cardinal  points.  Ba-king  or 
Ki-ho,  the  capital,  is  situated  about  40  leagues  from 
the  sea,  upon  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  San-Koy, 
in  21*  N  lat.,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  40,000 
inhabitants.  Among  the  other  towns  are  Hanring. 
Tranhanc,  Causang,  Vihoang,  and  Hunnam,  in 
which  Utter  town  the  Dutch  had  formerly  a  lac- 
tor  v. 

Pkytioal  feature*.]  On  the  N  and  NW  this 
country  is  mountainous.  On  the  Bide  next  China, 
a  ridge  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  frontiers 
of  Kang-su  and  Yun-nan,  in  a  winding  course  of 
more  than  500  m.,  forming  a  natural  boundary,  and 
presenting  only  one  pass  which  is  fortified  with  a 
nigh  wall.  On  the  frontiers  of  Cochin-China  and 
Laos,  the  country  is  also  hilly,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  in  other  quarters.  The  lower  part  of  T.  is  a  level 
country, — so  much  so  that  the  principal  part  of  tho 
maritime  provinces  have  been  gained  from  the  sea. 
The  land  still  continues  to  gain  upon  the  sea  in  this 
quarter,  which  may  Ik;  accounted  for  by  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  mud  and  other  substances 
brought  down  by  the  inundations  from  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  the  heavy  rains  carry  off 
the  soil.  The  western  provinces  are  watered  by 
seven  large  rivers,  which  unite  their  waters  about 
40  m.  above  the  capital,  and  form  a  huge  lake  or 
inland  sea,  whence  the  water  again  issnes  in  nu- 
merous branches,  and  enters  the  bay  of  Tonquin  by 
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several  mouths.  The  parent-stream  of  this  vast 
body  of  water  is  the  Hoti-Kiang  or  Sottg-kot  of  the 
Tonqninese,  which  rises  in  the  NW  part  of  Yun- 
nan, and  which,  after  running  a  8  course  of  more 
than  500  m.,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  T.,  forming  a 
delta  of  which  the  Dome*  is  the  chief  branch. 

Climate  and  production*.]  Although  T.  is  situated 
withiu  the  tropics,  yet  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  on  the 
one  hand,  and  being  surrounded  on  the  N  and  E  with 
high  mountains,  render  the  temperature  compara- 
tively cool  and  pleasant.  During  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  the  cold  is  very  perceptible  ; 
for  then  the  winds  blow  from  the  northward,  and, 
issuing  from  the  frozen  deserts  of  Siberia,  bear  the 
cold  of  the  frigid  tone  into  regions  within  the  tro- 
pics. From  September  to  March  the  air  is  pure 
and  healthy ;  from  March  to  September  it  is  less  so, 
particularly  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and 
July.  During  this  part  of  the  year  the  monsoons 
blow ;  though  these  winds  are  by  no  means  so  re- 
gular here  as  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  India. 
The  only  difference  of  the  seasons  is  wet  and  dry. 
The  rains  are  most  violent  from  May  till  August, 
because  the  sun  then  approaches  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  brings  along  with  him,  in  his  advance, 
dark  clouds  which  descend  in  dreadful  torrents. 
The  inundations  caused  by  the  heavy  rains  are  often 
sudden  and  destructive ;' in  the  upper  and  moun- 
tainous districts  they  sweep  away  rocks,  soil,  trees, 
and  every  thing  within  the  reach  of  their  current ; 
but  on  the  low  lands  the  waters  spread,  and  do  no 
damage  beyond  covering  the  country  with  water,  at 
which  time  a  rich  soil  is  deposited  on  the  ground  which 
greatly  fertilizes  it  On  the  low  grounds  the  soil  is 
rich  and  fertilized  by  the  inundations,  which  render 
the  cultivation  easy;  and  the  return  is  always  such 
as  to  reward  the  husbandman  richly  for  his  labour. 
Where  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water — which 
is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  low  country — 
two  crops  are  raised  in  the  year ;  towards  the  moun- 
tainous districts,  where  the  land  is  poorer,  onlv  one 
crop  is  obtained.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  principal  object  of  agriculture.  This 
valuable  plant,  after  having  been  made  to  shoot  in 
troughs  placed  in  the  houses,  is  sown  very  thick,  in 
well-watered  beds,  which  are  afterwards  levelled 
as  exactly  as  possible.  It  soon  springs  up ;  and, 
in  six  weeks,  is  transplanted  stem  by  stem,  into 
other  fields.  In  about  three  months  from  the  time 
it  is  transplanted,  it  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  cut.  Maize 
is  abundant,  and  different  species  of  yams  and  le- 
guminous plants.  Sugar-cane  also  attains  perfec- 
tion in  this  country ;  but  the  Tonquinese  are  not  so 
skilful  refiners  as  the  Coehin  Chinese  T.  pro- 
duces all  the  fruits  common  to  the  tropical  conn- 
tries  of  India;  bananas,  plantains,  pine -apples, 
gnavas,  passaa,  and  sapadillas.  Mulberry-trees  are 
abundant,  and  are  here  valuable  as  they  supply  food 
for  the  silk-worm.  The  only  European  fruit-trees  that 
thrive  are  the  plum,  the  pomegranate,  the  citron, 
and  the  orange.  The  tea  plant  is  said  to  be  plen- 
tiful, but  of  an  inferior  quality. — Among  the  do- 
mestic animals  are  oxen  and  buffaloes,  which  are 
only  used  for  labour;  the  people  never  kill  or  eat 
them,  though  not  prohibited  doing  so  by  religious 
views.  Hogs  are  very  numerous,  and  poultry  is 
plentiful.  In  the  forests,  stags,  deer,  and  wild 
boars  abound ;  tigers  are  also  numerous,  and  of 
great  strength,  and  wild  clephauts.  White  ter- 
mites are  very  numerous  and  destructive. — Pea- 
cocks, quails,  a  species  of  partridge  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  a  few  others,  form  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  ornithological  catalogue.  Musquitoes 
are  numerous  and  troublesome,  particularly  near 
the  sea-coast ;  but  during  the  northern  monsoous, 


th#  country  is  in  a  great  measure  cleared  of  these 
tormentors. 

Commerce.  <£<•.]  The  Chinese  at  present  conduct 
the  principal  part  of  the  commerce  of  T.  Formerly 
the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and  the  Dutch  and 
English,  had  a  considerable  share;  but  the  trade 
of  Europeans  with  this  country  has  long  been  nearly 
annihilated.  The  articles  of  interior  commerce  are 
the  nuts  and  fruit  of  the  arcca,  fruits,  cotton  in 
the  pod,  spnu  cotton,  linen,  and  cloth  made  from 
bark.  The  exports  are  raw  or  wrought  silk,  such 
as  gauzes,  grograms,  or  strong  stuffs,  linen  made 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  which  is  a  very  fine  and  neat 
material,  different  works  in  mother-of-pearl  and 
ratan,  all  kinds  of  small  furniture,  ebony,  ivory, 
tortoise-shell,  cinnamon,  copper,  cotton,  and  various 
other  valuable  articles.  Gold  and  silver  occur  in 
this  country,  and  might  be  extensively  wrought  if 
the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  knowledge  and 
industry  sufficient  to  explore  and  conduct  the  mines. 
The  only  coin  which  they  have  in  circulation,  are 
a  few  pieces  of  gold  which  they  obtain  from  China 
and  Japan,  and  a  copper  coin  from  the  former 
country.  They  receive  in  return  for  them  exports 
from  the  Chinese,  various  medicinal  drugs,  fine  tea, 
porcelain,  fine  silk  stuffs,  linen,  sugar  powdered 
and  candied,  wheat  and  barley  flour,  iron  and  cop- 
per kitchen  utensils,  iron,  spices,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
cinnamon,  dried  preserves,  hemp,  flax,  silk,  wax, 
and  cotton,  glass-ware,  iron-ware,  small  looking- 
glasses,  telescopes,  white  glass  bottles,  and  glass  or 
paste  beads.  From  Europe,  or  the  European  set- 
tlements in  the  East,  they  receive  tanned  ox-hides, 
which,  as  leather  is  very  scarce,  is  in  great  demand, 
woollen  stuff  cloths,  which  are  in  much  esteem, 
painted  linens  of  India,  broad  linen,  and  cotton 
cloths.  T.  is  most  advantageously  situated  for 
commerce;  and  might  supply  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope with  articles  much  sought  after  from  the  Enst. 
It  also  borders  upon  the  richest  provinces  of  China, 
by  which  means  it  might  command  some  of  the 
finest  productions  of  that  vast  empire,  and  in  re- 
turn, the  manufactures  of  Europe  might  find  a  wider 
market. 

Population.]  The  total  pop.  of  T.  has  been  com- 
puted by  the  missionary  Biasachere  at  18.000,000, 
but  certainly  this  estimate  greatly  exceeds  the 
reality,  and  he  furnishes  no  account  of  the  facts 
upon  which  he  grounds  his  opinion.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, that  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  T. 
live  constantly  on  the  water.  The  men  are  well- 
made  and  healthy  :  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general 
defect  in  the  eye-sight,  which  is  weak.  They  bear 
a  strong  resemblance,  in  physical  characteristics,  to 
the  Chinese,  from  whom,  no  doubt,  many  of  them 
are  descended.  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
mountainous  districts  are  represented  as  little  bet- 
ter than  savages.  The  Tonquinese  nation,  though 
subject*  of  the  same  empire,  are  in  fact  composed 
of  different  race*  of  men,  whose  habits  and  dispo- 
sitions are  widely  dissimilar.  The  houses  of  the 
more  civilised  are  raised  about  7  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  placed  on  posts ;  under  the  floor,  which  is  made 
of  canes,  the  cattle  are  lodged.  The  only  fire-place, 
or  kitchen,  is  a  square  of  about  four  ft.  covered  with 
clay  ;  there  is  no  chimney,  nor  any  other  ventiduct 
to  let  nut  the  smoke,  which  the  people  endure  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  and  even  consider  a  benefit 
to  their  dwellings.  Fishermen  and  those  employed 
in  the  inland  navigation  live  on  the  canals  and 
rivers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Chinese,  in  ca- 
bins built  on  boats,  and  fastened  to  the  shore.  Po- 
lygamy is  tolerated  and  common  in  T..  but  the 
woman  who  is  first  married,  or  whose  parents  are 
of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  rank,  always  re- 
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turn*  the  precedence.    Each  province  has  its  capi- 
ta]; a  city  of  the  first  class,  named  tow;  one  of 
the  second  class,  or  chew;  and  one  of  the  third 
class,  or  hiuen.    Each  burgh  with  the  dignity  of 
7B,  conveying  a  certain  local  jurisdiction,  has  its 
limits  marked  upon  a  tablet,  which  is  exposed 
to  poblic  view.    Each  xa  is  divided  into  villages ; 
each  village  into  quarters;  and  if  the  place  is 
considerable,  these  are  again  divided  into  other 
subdivisions.    Three  villages  compose  a  xa,  and 
three  xas  a  tong,  the  chief  of  which  is  elected 
by  a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  xas.    Each  xa  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  popular  republic, 
in  which  women  have  no  part,  nor  young  men  be- 
low 20  years  of  age :  after  that  age  the  latter  have 
•  vote  and  right  of  suffrage  in  the  assemblies.  Cri- 
minal affairs  are  adjudged  by  the  king  only.  Sen- 
tence of  death  is  seldom  passed ;  and  the  few  exe- 
cutions which  take  place  are  always  performed  in 
the  capital — The  more  respectable  Tonquinese  fol- 
low the  tenets  of  Confucius.    They  acknowledge 
one  supreme  deity,  who  directs,  governs,  and  pro- 
tects every  thing;  they  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  in  transmigration.    At  an  early  period 
the  Jesuits  sent  missionaries  to  T.,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress,  until  being  suspected  of  car- 
rying on  a  secret  political  correspondence  with  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  they  were  expelled.  Missionaries 
were  subsequently  sent  into  T.  by  Louis  XIV.  un- 
der the  character  of  commercial  agents.  Numerous 
obstacles,  however,  still  present  themselves  to  the 
props sration  of  the  Christian  religion  in  T.,  among 
which  is  the  obligation  imposed  on  every  subject  of 
contributing  to  the  support  and  worship  of  the  na- 
tional idols,  and  to  appear  at  certain  festivals  which 
hare  both  a  civil  and  religious  character.  The 
Jesuits  tolerated  their  usages,  from  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  detach  the  natives,  but  the  court  of  Koine 
disapproved  of  this  indulgence.    See  article  Auk  am. 

TONS,  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  in. 
SW  of  Valencia,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Xucar.  Pop. 
1,200. 

TONSBERG,  a  port  of  Norway,  situated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Baltic,  in  N  lat.  59°  15',  43  m.  SSW  of  Chris- 
tiania.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  but  is  ill-built, 
and  consists  only  of  wooden  houses.  Its  harbour, 
though  difficult  of  access,  is  capable  of  receiving 
Urge  vessels.  Its  trade  consists  in  the  export  of 
timber,  and  in  a  retail  traffic  with  the  surrounding 
country.  In  1536,  it  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
Swedes,  and  it  has  never  recovered  this  disaster. 

TONSE,  or  Toisaa,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bogilcund,  and  running  E 
and  NE,  falls  iuto  the  Ganges,  20  m.  below  Alla- 
habad, after  a  course  of  100  m. 

TON  V  N  S  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  SW  coast  of  Celebes, 
in  8  lat  5°  M*. 

TOOM,  or  Toemvebiq,  a  parish  of  co.  Tipperary, 
6  m.  N  by  W  of  Tipperary.  Area  12,276  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  3,566;  in  1841,  4,2??. 

TOOM,  a  parish  of  co.  Wexford.  Area  5,980 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,805;  in  1841,  2,087. 

TOOM  A  V  AREA,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Agh- 
nameadle,  co.  Tipperary,  3J  m.  SW  of  Moneygall. 
Pop.  in  1831,  790;  in  1841,  855. 

TOOME,  or  Toome-Briixie,  a  village  in  the  p.  of 
Dnneane.  co.  Antrim,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Bann, 
5  m.  W  by  N  of  Randalstown.  A  noble  bridge  of 
9  arches  here,  takes  the  thoroughfare  across  the 
Bann.  and  gives  the  village  its  name. 

TOOMIEif,  or  TomuN,  a  mountain  in  co.  Kerry, 
forming  the  N  part  of  the  western  screen  of  the 
I-ower  lake  of  Killamey.    It  rises  precipitously 


the  edge  of  the  lake,  is  clothed  over  the  base 


and  the  lower  declivities  with  noble  masses  of  wood, 
and  shakes  down  from  one  of  its  sides  the  superb 
waterfall  called  O'Sullivan's  Cascade. 

TOPACURO,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ceara,  which  runs  N,  and  enters  the  Atlan- 
tic, between  the  Josavi  and  the  Iguarasu. 

TOPAHOT,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pash.  of  Sivas,  9  m.  W  of  Inzghat. 

TOPANFALVA,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the 
L  bank  of  the  Aranyos,  30  m.  N  W  of  Karlsburg. 

TOPAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15 
m.  N  of  Salamanca. 

TOPAYOS.    See  Tapayo*. 

TOPCLIFFE,  a  parish  and  village  of  the  N.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Swalo, 
5|  m.  SSWof  Thirsk.  Area  of  p.  15,565  acres.  Pop. 
in  1811,  1,327  ;  in  1851,  473.  The  church  is  a  large 
building;  and  the  village  lying  on  the  great  N  road, 
has,  or  rather  had,  several  good  inns. 

TOPCROPr.  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  4j  m.  E  bv  S 
of  St.  Mary-Strntton.    Area  1,875  acres.    Pop.  477. 

TOPDALS-ELV,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  rises 
in  the  bail,  of  Nedenaes ;  runs  SE,  and  then  SSW; 
and  flows  into  a  small  bay  to  the  E  of  Christian- 
sand,  after  a  course  of  75  m. 

TOPERTZ,  Toporcz,  or  Toporkc,  a  village  of 
Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Zips,  2  m.  NW  of  Podo- 
lincx,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Poprad. 

TOPESFIELD,  a  parish  in  Essex,  5  m.  8  by  W 
of  Clare.    Area  3.320  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,051. 

TOP-GALLANT  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  in  Inves- 
tigator group,  South  Australia,  to  the  E  of  Flinder  s 
Island.    Thev  are  little  more  than  mere  rocks. 

TOPI  NO,  a  river  of  the  Papal  states,  which  de- 
scends from-Monte  Santo  in  the  N  part  of  the  dele- 
gation of  Spoleto;  runs  first  N;  enters  the  delegation 
of  Perugia;  turns  N;  waters  Foligno,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  36  m.  joins  the  Tiber,  on  the  1  bank, 
6  m.  8SE  of  Perugia.  It  receives  the  Calcignolo 
and  Chiascio,  on  the  r.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Timia. 

TOPL,  Topla,  Toplya,  or  Topoi.ya,  a  river  of 
Hungary,  which  descends  from  the  Carpathian 
chain  on  the  frontier  of  Galicia,  in  the  comitat  of 
Saros;  runs  first  E  past  Bartfcld;  then  SSE;  sepa- 
rates Kurmia  from  the  comitat  of  Zemplin ;  traverses 
the  8  part  of  that  comitat,  divides  the  comitats  of 
Ujhely  and  Mihaly;  and  after  a  course  of  about  84 
ro.,  throws  itself  into  the  Ondeva,  on  the  r.  bank,  9 
m.  N  of  Zemplin. 

TOPLICZA,  a  village  of  Transylvania,  in  the 
comitat  of  Hunyad,  7  m.  N  of  Deva,  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Maros. 

TOPLIKA,  or  Toplicze,  a  town  of  Civil  Croatia, 
in  the  comitat  and  9  m.  SSE  of  Warasdin,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Bednya.  It  has  a  glass-work.  It  is 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs,  the  Aqua-Jatce  of 
the  Romans. 

TOPLITZ,  Teplitz,  or  Teplice,  a  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  and  17  xa.  NW  of  Lcitmeritz,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge,  in  a  fine  valley,  at  an 
alt.  of  728  Parisian  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  2,750. 
It  has  a  castle  with  fine  gardens,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  baths,  varying  from  60°  to 
120°  in  temp.  In  the  environs  are  quarries  of  lime- 
stone and  coal-mines. 

TOPLITZ,  or  Toeplitz,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Illyria,  in  the  gov.  and  32  in.  SE  of  I^aihnch,  aud 
circle  of  Neiistadtl,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Gurk. 
It  has  two  thermal  springs. 

TOPLITZ,  or  Neuhaus,  a  village  of  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Cilly,  on  the  San.  Pop.  60.  It  is 
noted  for  its  thermal  springs  and  baths. 

TOPLITZA,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  iu  Si  r- 
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via,  which  has  its  source  in  the  sanj.  of  Kruchovatz, 
on  the  confines  of  Albania,  12  m.  N  of  Pristina ; 
passes  near  Krattovo,  and  a  village  of  the  same  name; 
thence  flows  NNE  through  a  fertile  plain,  and  in 
the  environs  of  Kurchumba  and  Orkup;  forms  for  a 
short  distance  the  W  frontier  of  Bulgaria;  and  after 
a  course  of  84  m.  ioins  the  Eastern  Morara,  on  the 
1.  hank,  9  m.  Wof  Nissa.— Also  a  town  in  the  sanj. 
of  Semendria,  16  m.  E  of  Valliero. 
TOPLYA.  8eeT*rx. 

TOPOLI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
and  80  m.  E  of  Kharkov,  and  district  of  Konpiansk, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Oskol. 

TOPOLIAS.   See  Copais. 

TOPOLN1TZA,  a  town  of  Turkev  in  Europo,  in 
Little  Wallachia,  in  tho  district  of  Mehenditzi,  8  m. 
NE  of  Neu-Orsova,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube. 

TOPONAR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
of  Schimegh,  4  m.  NE  of  Kaposvar,  between  two 
small  afHnents  of  the  Kapos. 

TOPOREZ,  or  ToroRsc.    See  Topkrt?. 

TOPOROW,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and 
23  in.  NNW*  of  Zloczow,  on  an  island  of  the  Styr. 
It  has  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a  United  Greek. 

TOPOZERO,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
W  part  of  tho  gov.  of  Arkhangel.  It  is  53  m.  in 
length  from  NW  to  SE,  and  9  m.  in  medium  breadth. 
It  forms  several  bays,  especially  on  the  NE,  where 
nn  extensive  peninsula  runs  in  a  NW  direction.  It 
contains  several  islands. 

TOPRA-KALEH.  or  Tcrba-Kaleii,  a  town  of 
Armenia,  69  m.  ESE  of  Erzerum,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  commanded  by  a  rock  on  which  is  an  earthen 
fortress,  flanked  with  towers,  and  armed  with  several 
small  pieces  of  cannon.  It  is  ill-built,  and  contains 
about  500  families,  chiefly  Turkish  and  Armenian. 

TOPSFIELD,  a  township  and  village  of  Essex 
co..  in  tho  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  20  m.  N 
hv  E  of  Boston.  It  is  hilly,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Ipswich  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 1,059;  in  1850,  1,171. 
—Also  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  235  m.  NE  of  Augusta,  bordered  on  the  N 
by  a  large  lake.    Pop.  in  1840,  188;  in  1850,  268. 

TOPSHAM,  a  port  of  Devonshire,  4  m.  SE  of 
Exeter,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Exe, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Clvst.  Area  1,740  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  2,748;  in  183l",  3,184;  in  1851,  3,377. 
Tho  town,  which  consists  of  one  long  street  of  irre- 
gular breadth,  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  rivers 
Clyst  and  Exe,  the  latter  of  which  here  suddenly 
widens  its  bed,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  several 
hundred  tons.  Tho  quays  and  wharfs  are  spacious 
and  convenient.  A  considerable  trade  is  still  car- 
ried on  here,  and  steamers  ply  regularly  between  T. 
and  London ;  but  nearly  too  whole  of  the  Exeter 
shipping  now  proceeds  through  the  canal  naviga- 
tion direct  to  Exeter.  There  are  bonded  ware- 
houses here  for  all  foreign  goods  except  wine  and 
spirits.  East  India  goods,  and  toluicco.  Ship-build- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  chain  cables 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

TOPSHAM,  a  township,  and  with  Wiscasset  and 
Warren,  capital  of  Lincoln  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
U.  8.,  28  m.  SSW  of  Augusta,  bounded  on  the  E  by 
the  Kennebec,  and  on  the  S  and  W  bv  the  Andros- 
coggin river,  and  intersected  by  the  Kennebec  and 
Portland  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,883;  in  1850, 
2,010. — Also  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  23  m.  SE  of  Monrpclier.  It  has  a  diver 
eificd  surface,  with  little  fertility,  and  is  watered  by 
the  head  streams  of  Wait's  nver.  Pop.  in  1840. 
1,745  ;  in  1850,  1,668. 

TOR,  or  Tint,  a  port  of  Arabia,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez,  in  N  lat.  28°  14'.  E  long. 


33°  41'.  It  was  in  former  times  a  place  of  gnat 
importance,  in  the  trade  between  Syria  and  India; 
but  since  Suez  became  the  emporium  of  the  Red  sea, 
T.  has  sunk  into  a  village;  and  only  such  vessels 
as  are  prevented  by  strong  N  winds  from  reaching 
Suez,  unlade  their  cargoes  at  T.,  whence  they  are 
conveyed  by  land  to  their  destination.  The  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and  to  the  north- 
ward by  a  low  point  of  land,  on  which  is  placed  a 
beacon.  The  place  is  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Be- 
douin Arabs:  and  the  monks  of  Sinai  have  a  con- 
vent here.  This  is  the  nearest  point  from  which  a 
traveller  can  proceed  from  the  gulf  to  Mount  Sinai, 
a  journey  of  2  days  on  camels.  The  width  of  the 
gulf  opposite  T.  is  17  m.  The  best  water  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  sea  is  obtained  here. 

TOR,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  W  m. 
NE  of  Lcrida. 

TORA.  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  8  m.  S  of 
Cairo.— Also  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  50 
m.  NE  of  Lerida.  Pop.  900.— Also  a  town  of  Na- 
ples, in  tho  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  24  m.  NE  of 
Gaeta.    Pop.  1,200. 

TORAK,  a  town,  or  rather  two  contiguous  vil- 
lages of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of  Torontal,  on  the 
Bef*a. 

TORAL-DE-LOS-GUZMALA,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  27  m.  S  of  Leon,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Esfa.    Pop.  of  partido,  2,000. 

TORANO,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Calahria-Citra, 
15  m.  NNE  of  Cosenza.— Also  a  village  of  /  ' 
Ultra  Ima.,  12  m.  NNE  of  Teramo. 

TORBALA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
of  Lahore,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dur  river,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Indns,  in  N  lat  34s  12'. 

TORBALI.  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  sanj. 
and  52  m.  SW  of  Boli,  situated  in  a  valley  between 
two  high  mountains,  on  the  Terekli-sa.  Pop.  2,800. 

TORBAY,  a  bay  on  the  E  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, in  N  lat.  47°  48'. — Also  a  town  and  bay  on  the 
SE  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  N  lat.  45°  8'.— Also  a 
bay  on  the  coast  of  W  Australia,  in  S  lat.  35*  5'. 

TOR-BAY,  a  picturesque  and  commodious  bav 
on  the  coast  of  Devon,  5  m.  NE  of  Dartmouth,  ft 
is  about  12  m.  round,  and  is  formed  by  two  i 
about  4  m.  apart.  An  almost  semicircular 
it  is  a  secure  and  general  rendezvous  for  vessels  in 
westerly  winds.  Berry-head,  the  W  part  of  the  bay, 
is  in  N'laf.  50°  44',  W'long.  28°  14'.  Along  the  W 
and  SW  coast,  the  shores  arc  composed  of  red  sand- 
stone, the  strata  of  which  have  been  much  disturbed 
and  hollowed  out  by  tho  action  of  the  sea.  On  the 
E  side  this  rock  is  covered  by  argillaceous  shale, 
containing  fragments  of  encrinites.  The  hills  im- 
mediately around  the  N  shores  are  composed  of 
transition  limestone,  varying  in  colour,  and  contain- 
ing numerous  remains  of  shells  and  madrepores. 
From  the  variety  of  its  tints,  and  the  high  polish  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  this  marble  is  mnch  used  for 
ornamental  purposes.  In  the  bay  the  Prince  of 
Orango  and  Marshal  Schomberg  landed  in  1688. 

TORBEC,  a  town  of  Hayti,  in  the  dep.-du-ivnl, 
5  m.  WSW  of  Caves. 

TORBOCK,  or  Tarbock,  a  township  in  Huyton 
p.,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3\  m.  S  by  W  of  Pres- 
cot.    Area  2.447  acres.    Pop.  in  1 85 1,  68 1. 

TORBOLE,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardv,  in 
tho  prov.  and  6  m.  SW  of  Brescia.— Also  a  village 
of  the  Tvrol,  7  m.  SW  of  Rovercdo. 

TOR-BRYAN,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  4  m.  SW 
by  S  of  Abbot's  Newton.  Area  2,010  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  257  ;  in  1851,  229. 

TORCAZ,  a  village  of  Sjiein,  in  the  prov.  and  24 
m.  E  of  Madrid.    Top.  700. 

TORCK\  a  village  of  France,  in  tho  dep.  of  May- 
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enne,  4  m.  E  of  Sainte-Suxanne. — Also  a  village  in 
the  dep.  of  Sarthe,  6  m.  N  of  Montfort-le-Rotrou. 

TORCE,  a  town  of  Hindontan,  in  the  prov.  of 
ttihar,  the  capital  of  a  small  district  of  the  same 
name,  in  N  lat  23°  42'. 

TORCELLO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Venice,  situated  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  marshy  district  called  the  La- 
gunee,  6  m.  NE  of  Venice,  Pop.  9,000.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy,  and  many  of  the  inhabitant* 
leave  the  town  during  the  summer  season.  It  is  the 
R-e  of  a  bishop,  whose  cathedral  is  the  only  building 
of  consequence  in  the  place. 

TORCH  IAEA,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Principato- 
Cftra,  12  m.  N  W  of  11  Vallo.    Poo.  580. 

TORCOLA,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  S 
coast  of  Lesina,  in  N  lat  43'  4'.  It  is  about  S  m. 
in  length,  low  in  surface,  and  occupied  by  a  few 
shepherds  whose  flocks  find  scanty  herbage  upon  it. 

TORCY-LE-GRAND,  a  village  of  Franoe.  in  the 
dep.  of  Seine- Inferieure,  3  m.  E  of  Longneville,  on 
the  Arques.    Pop.  700. 

TORCZYN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Vol- 
avnia,  41  m.  N  by  W  of  Brody  in  Galicia. 

TORDEHUMOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  21  m.  WNW  of  Valladolid.    Pop.  1,200. 

TORDEHA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  27 
m.  S  of  Gerona.    Pop.  1,440. 

TORDE8ILLA8,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  SW  of  Valladolid,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Douro,  over  which  there  is  a  fine  bridge  of  10  arches. 
Pop.  3,500.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  for  a 
Spanish  town,  well  built.  Its  chief  articles  ot 
rim  nu  far  tore  are  leather  and  coarse  woollens. 

TORDOMAR,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
27  m.  S8W  of  Burgos,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Arlanza. 
Pop.  570. 

TORDOUET,  a  village  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of 
Calves.  4  m.  NW  of  Orbec    Pop.  1,200. 

TORELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato- 
Chra,  3  m.  WNW  of  San-Angelo.  Pop.  3,300.— 
Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Sannio,  9  m.  N  W  of 
Ciinp<>bass«, 

TORELLO  (Sah-Fkliu-db),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  39  m.  NNW  of  Barcelona,  at  the  con- 
fiance  of  the  Ges  and  the  Ter.  Pop.  2,000.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollens  and  cottons,  paper, 
turnery-ware,  and  combo. 

TORENO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  21 
m.  NE  of  Villafranea,  on  the  Sil.    Pop.  400. 

TORGAU,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Elbe,  46  m.  NW 
of  Dresden,  and  66  m.  8  by  W  of  Berlin.  Pop. 
9.001).  Its  fortifications,  formerly  limited  to  a 
uvrle  called  Haatenfela,  have  been  extended  of  late 
yrars,  and  now  embrace  the  town  itself.  It  has 
uuiiufacturics  of  woollens,  leather,  and  soap;  and 
» considerable  traihe  in  wood  and  grain.  T.  has 
been  the  scene  of  several  sanguinary  conflicts,  the 
Bost  remarkable  of  which  was  the  victory  obtained 
hereon  the  1 1th  November,  1760,  over  the  Austri- 
an*, br  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

TORGE1SKOI,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  24  m.  N  N  W  of  Murchinsk. 

TURGELOW,  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  on 
the  river  Ucker,  9  m.  N  of  Passewalk.    Pop.  1,000. 

TORGET,  a  small  island  of  Norway,  in  N  Ut  63° 
30*.   Its  cliffs  attain  an  alt  of  2,000  ft. 
T0RGOV1TZA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
!     Kiev,  45  m.  N  of  Olviopol. — Also  a  town  in  the 
i  i    rov.  of  VoUiynia,  18  m.  SSW  of  Doubno,  on  the  r. 
1 1     bank,  of  the  Ikva. 

TOR-HEAD,  a  headland  of  ca  Antrim,  on  the  S 
,    iide  of  Murlongh  bay,  6  m.  N  of  Cushendun.    It  is 
the  poiat  of  the  Irish  mainland  nearest  to  Scotland, 


being  directly  opposite  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  It 
consists  of  mica  slate,  with  subordinate  beds  of  lime- 
stone, sienite,  and  felspar  porphyry,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  projection  of  the  cliffs  of  Cuslileak, 
being  immediately  overhung  by  the  hill  of  Carnlea, 
whose  summit  lias  an  alt.  above  sea-level  of  1,260 
ft.  The  scenery  of  the  headland  itself  and  of  the 
bay  which  it  screens,  is  singularly  grand. 

TORI  ESD ALE  HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  N  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  N  lat.  58°  3<r\ 

TORUA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15 
ra.  NE  of  Guadalaxara.    Pop.  760. 

TOR1TTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra-di- 
Bari,  15  m.  NNE  of  Altamum.    Pop.  2,550. 

TORJOK,  a  considerable  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  and  42  m.  WNW  of  Twer,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Tvertxa.  Pop.  15,000.  It  is  a  neat  and  regu- 
larly built  place,  with  active  manufactories  chiefly 
of  leather  and  leather  articles,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
district.  A  recent  traveller  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  country  between  T.  and  the  city  of  St  Peters- 
burg, as  being  dreary  and  monotonous  in  the  ex- 
treme. After  the  first  10  or  12  versts  beyond  the 
capital,  he  says,  "  we  entered  a  tract  of  forest  which 
stretched  with  few  intervals  for  more  than  100  in. 
The  whole  distance  indeed  exhibits  little  but  a  suc- 
cession of  bleak  open  country,  and  thick  forest. 
The  road  runs  generally  in  a  straight  line,  and  one 
proceeds  for  miles  together  along  a  dead  flat,  with- 
out a  human  habitation;  on  each  side,  a  boggy 
space  of  50  or  100  yds.  wide  is  kept  clear  of  trees, 
beyond  that  lies  an  impenetrable  mass  of  birch  and 
fir  wood  growing  up  so  thickly  that  the  production 
of  fine  timber  is  impossible.  The  only  part  of  the 
country  through  which  we  passed  where  the  view 
is  at  all  attractive,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Valdai,  a  small  town  about  200  versts 
from  T." 

TORKALI,  a  town  of  Russian  Georgia,  in  Dagh- 
istan,  15  m.  NW  of  Tarki,  on  a  stream  of  the  same 
name. 

TORK1NGTON,  a  township  in  Stockport  p.,  co.- 
palatine  of  Cheshire,  3J  m.  SL  of  Stockport.  Area 
820  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  284;  in  1851, 358. 

TORKSEY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  7  m.  8  by 
E  of  Gainsborough,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Trent, 
including  the  township  of  Brampton.  Area  3,170 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  484;  in  1851,  438. 

TORLA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39 
m.  NNE  of  Hucaca. 

TORMANTOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  36  m.  WNW  of  Logrono.    Pop.  600. 

TORMARTON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  4  m. 
8E  by  E  of  Chipping-Sodbury.  Area  2,645  acres. 
Pop.  in  1881,  402;  in  1851,  463. 

TORMENTOS,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Guati- 
mala,  in  the  district  of  Amatillan,  the  highest  of  a 
group  of  three  volcanoes.  It  is  about  2  leagues 
distant  from  tbe  village  of  Apacaga. 

TORMES,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  among 
the  mountains  in  the  S  of  the  prov.  of  Salamanca ; 
crosses  I<con ;  and  falls  into  the  Douro  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Portugal,  after  a  course  of  105  ra.  The  first 
half  of  its  course  is  from  8  to  N  ;  the  latter,  from  E 
to  W.  Its  banks  were  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  fought  on  the  22d  of  July,  1812. 

TOR-MOHAM,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  2$  m.  W 
of  Torbay.  Area  1,560  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  11,474. 

TORMORE,  an  island  of  co.  Donegal,  situated 
within  3  furl,  of  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainland,  1 
m.  NE  of  Toralaydan.  It  lifts  its  summit  to  the 
alt.  above  sea-level  of  about  500  ft 

TORNA,  a  palatinate  in  the  NW  of  Hungary, 
situated  between  the  com.  of  Zips  and  Aba-Ujvar, 
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and  watered  by  the  Bodva.  It  is  hilly  almost 
throughout,  bo  that  its  wealth  is  nearly  limited  to 
its  iron  mines  and  pasturage.  It  has  an  area  of  172 
geog.  sq.  m.,  and  about  80,000  inhabitants. — Its 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  place  situated 
on  the  river  Torna,  19  m.  SW  of  Kaschau.  Pop. 
2,200. 

TORNAVACAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  22  m.  NNE  of  Caceres.  Pop.  1,400.  It  gives 
name  to  a  mountain-range,  which  extends  N,  from 
the  Tagus,  along  the  borders  of  Portugal,  till  it 
joins  the  Sierra-de-Guadarraraa. 

TORN  E A,  a  small  but  remarkable  port  of  Russian 
Finland,  at  the  N  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
in  N  lat.  65°  50*  50",  E  long.  24°  6'  15",  1,735  versta 
from  St  Petersburg.  It  stands  on  a  small  island  in 
the  river  Tornea,  and  having  been  built  by  order  of 
government,  is  regular  in  its  streets;  but  the  few 
wooden  houses  are  widely  separated.  The  pop.  does 
not  exceed  700.  It  is  a  central  spot  for  the  exports 
and  imports  into  a  wild  and  thinly  peopled  country. 
Its  exports  consist  of  timber,  fish,  rein-deer,  hides, 
furs,  and  tar;  the  imports  of  salt,  snuff,  tobacco, 
groceries,  and  spirits.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  is  the  thriving  little  Swedish  town  of  Happa- 
randa.  In  June  the  sun  is  here  visible  above  the 
horixon  at  midnight  About  the  23d  of  this  month 
it  is  seen  to  decline  to  the  NW,  and  verge  more  and 
more  to  the  exact  N,  until  midnight  after  which  it 
commences  an  ascending  course  to  the  NE.  In 
1736  and  1737,  T.  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
Maopertius  and  other  French  tarans,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Swedish  astronomer  Celsius,  made 
many  observations  to  ascertain  the  exact  figure  of 
the  earth.  Remote  as  it  is,  this  place  has  not  al- 
ways escaped  the  ravages  of  war,  having  been  taken 
by  "the  Russians  in  1715,  and  in  1809;  and  by  the 
English  in  1854. 

TORNEA,  a  river  of  Sweden,  which  issues  from 
Lake  Kiopis,  in  N  lat.  69°;  flows  SE;  forms  the 
boundary  between  Russian  and  Swedish  Lapland, 
and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  below  Tornea, 
after  a  rapid  course  of  250  m.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  tainio  and  the  Muonio. 

TORNEA-LAPPMARK,  the  most  northern  of 
the  six  provinces  of  Swedish  Lapland,  lying  between 
the  river  Tornea,  Lulea  Lappmark,  and  Norwegian 
Lapland.  The  part  of  it  to  the  E  of  Tornea  was 
ledod  to  Russia  in  1809. 

TORNESE  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Greece,  at  the 
NW  extremity  of  the  Morea,  opposite  the  island  of 
Zante,  in  N  lat  37°  56". 

TORNIMPARTE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abmzzo- 
Ultra  2da,  7  m.  SW  of  Aquila.    Pop.  1,500. 

TORNYA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Czanad.  12  m.  NW  of  Arad,  on  the  Vena-Szaraz. 

TORO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Sannio, 
15  m.  SE  of  Molisc.  Pop.  2,400.— Also  a  city  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  E  of  Zamora,  situated 
on  the  Douro,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  of  22 
arches.  Its  bishopric,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom,  has  been  for  some  time  transferred 
to  Zamora.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  wide  but 
dirty  streets,  and  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  a  theatre,  and  barracks.  Pop.  9,500. 
whose  chief  employment  is  cultivating  wine  and 
corn,  and  linen-weaving. — Also  a  small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  SW  coast  of  Sardinia,  in 
N  lat.  38'  52'. 

TORO  (Most),  a  mountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  of  Minorca,  9  m.  NW  of  Mahon. 

TORO  (Sam-Axtojuo-del),  acity  of  New  Granada, 
in  the  prov.  of  Popavan,  30  ra.  N  of  Oartago. 

TOROCZKO.  a  town  of  Transvlvania,  in  the  com. 
and  14  m.  SW  of  Thorenburg.  Pop.  1,900. 


TOROGAY,  an  Hebridean  islet  of  probably  2  m. 
in  cirenmf.,  between  N.  Uist  and  Bernera. 

TOROK-BECSE,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com. 
ofTorontal,  25  m.  NNE  of  Peterwardeio,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Theiss.  It  has  a  quay  extending 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  affording  facilities 
for  shipping  corn,  timber,  tobacco,  and  other  pro- 
duce. 

TOROK-SAN KT-M 1  KLO.S,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  coin,  and  30  m.  8  of  Heves.   Pop.  8,600. 

TO  RON,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  situated  on 
a  neck  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Archipelago, 
between  the  gulfs  of  Monte-Santo  and 
70  m.  SE  of  Saloniki. 

TORONTAL.  a  coznitat  or  county  in  the  S  of 
Hungary,  including  the  western  part  of  the  Banat 
of  Tcmesvar,  lying  along  the  E  bank  of  the  Theias, 
and  intersected  by  the  Bega.  It  has  an  area  of 
2,800  sq.  m„  and  a  pop.  of  343,000.  About  660  sq. 
m.  arc  occupied  by  marshes;  the  rest  of  the  sur- 
face is  also  level,  and  of  great  fertility.  Maize, 
rice,  wine,  melons,  fruit  flax,  and  silk  are  raised. 
— The  cap.  is  Nagy-Becskerek. 

TORONTO,  formerly  Yorx,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada,  or  Canada- West,  in  the  township  and  co.  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  NW  coast  of  Luke  Ontario, 


315  m.  W8W  of  Montreal,  in  N  lat.  43°  49',  W  lone. 
79°  21',  at  an  alt  of  342  ft  above  sea-level.  It  ib 
regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  running  at  right 
angles,  and  generally  spacious.  It  has  been  much 
improved  within  the  last  few  years,  yet  it  still  pos- 
sesses only  one  really  handsome  street  lined  with 
well  filled  shops  and  stores.  The  site  extends  about 
1  £  in.  along  the  harbour.  The  public  edifices  are 
an  Episcopalian  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a 
college,  an  assemblage  of  red-brick  buildings  called 
the  govern mcnt-bousc,  the  legislative  chambers,  a 
sessions -house,  two  gaols,  numerous  stores  and 
buildings  for  the  purposes  of  government,  normal 
schools,  a  university,  an  observatory,  and  puMic 
markets.  The  barracks  are  situated  to  the  W  of 
the  town.  A  battery  and  two  blockhouses  protect 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  harbour  is  nearly 
circular,  and  formed  by  a  narrow  peninsula,  stretch- 
ing W  in  an  oblique  direction  for  about  6  m.,  and 
terminating  in  a  curved  point  nearly  opposite  the 
garrison,  thus  enclosing  a  beautiful  basin  about  1£ 
m.  in  diameter,  capable  of  containing  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels,  and  at  the  entrance  of  which  ships 
may  lie  in  safety  during  the  winter.  The  penin- 
sula is  in  several  places  not  more  than  60  yds. 
in  breadth,  but  widens  towards  ita  extremity  to 
nearly  1  m.  It  is  principally  a  bank  of  sand,  with 
little  grass  upon  it ;  and  is  so  low  in  surface,  that 
the  expanse  of  Lake  Ontario  is  seen  over  it  The 
termination  of  the  peninsula  is  called  Gibraltar- 
point,  where  a  block -house  has  been  erected.  The 
E  part  of  the  harbour  is  bounded  by  an  extensive 
marsh,  through  part  of  which  the  river  Don  runs, 
before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  basin. — In  1793, 
the  spot  on  which  T.  stands  presented  only  one  so- 
litary Indian  wigwam.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the 
ground  for  the  future  metropolis  of  Upper  Canada 
was  fixed  upon,  and  the  buildings  commenced  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  General  Simcoe.  then 
lieutenant-governor.  In  the  space  of  five  or  six 
years  it  became  a  respectable  place,  and  rapidly  in- 
creased in  importance.  In  1817  the  pop.  was  1,200 ; 
in  1830,  2,860;  in  1842,  15,336;  in  1852,  30,763. 
The  adjacent  country  for  several  miles  round  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  T.  was  captured  by  the 
American  army  on  the  27  th  April  1813.  They  held 
it  however,  but  a  few  days ;  but  in  that  time  the 
government-house,  and  all  the  public  buildings  and 
stores,  were  burnt.   On  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
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vino.'-,  the  Beat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Kingston.  It  suffered  severely  from  fire  in  1849. — A 
railway  is  now  in  progress  between  T.  and  Mont- 
real, 345  in.  in  length,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
£3,000.000;  and  between  T.  and  Tarnia,  172  m.  in 
length,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,376,000.  There 
great  lines  are  component  parts  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  of  Canada. — The  mean  temp,  of  the  vesr  at 
•  T.  k  44°  4' ;  of  winter,  26°  4' ;  of  summer,'  63°  8'. 
Recent  investigations  have  led  to  the  inference 
that  opposite  conditions  of  weather  prevail  simul- 
taneously in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  under 
different  meridians ;  that  Europe  and  America,  in 
particular,  usually  present  such  an  opposition,  so 
that  a  severe  winter  here  corresponds  to  a  mild  one 
there,  and  vice  vend;  and  recent  theories  of  the 
distribution  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  pro 
feaa  to  furnish  the  explanation.  From  a  series  of 
i  twelve  years'  observations  Colonel  Sabine  has  shown 
that,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  elevation 
of  T.  above  the  sea,  every  month  of  the  year  there 
U  colder  than  the  normal  temperature  of  the  same 
month  in  the  same  parallels ;  that  the  cold  reaches 
its  extreme  in  February,  when  it  exceeds  10°  of 
Fahr. ;  and  that  on  the  average  of  the  whole  year  it 
is  little  leas  than  6°. 

TOBOPA.  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Pskov, 
which  rises  in  Lake  Losno,  18  m.  NE  of  Toropetr  ; 
runs  N\V,  and  then  88 W,  passing  through  Lake 
Solomino;  and  flows  into  the  Duno,  on  the  r.  bank, 
30  m.  8  of  Toropetx,  after  a  course  of  80  m. 

TOROPALCA.  a  settlement  of  Bolivia,  56  m. 
SSW  of  Potosi. 

TOBOPETZ,  a  town  of  Bussia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Pskov,  situated  on  the  river  Toropa,  at  the  point 
where  it  issues  from  Lake  Solomino,  246  m.  8  of  8t. 
Petersburg.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  Pop.  10,000.  The  principal  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants  is  the  tanning  of  lea- 
ther, and  the  forwarding  of  merchandise  partly  to 
Poland,  partlv  to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  to 
Rie*  bv  the  Toropa,  and  the  Dwina  or  Duna. 

TOB-OR8AIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Principato-Citra,  15  m.  E8E  of  D  Vallo.  Pop.  2,600. 

TOBOS,  a  town,  or  group  of  hamlets,  in  Tartan*, 
on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the 
nvr-derra,  in  N  lat.  66°  22'. 

TOR<>8AY,  a  parish  on  tho  E  coast  of  the  island 
of  Mull.  Argyleshire.    Pop.  in  1851.  1,361. 

TOBOX,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Gra- 
nada, 25  m.  E  of  Malaga. 

TOBPENHOW,  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  8  m. 
NE  by  N  of  Cockermouth,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Bewaldeth-with-8nittlegarth.  Rlennerhas- 
■et- with- Kirk  land.  Bothel- with-Threapland,  and 
Torpenhow-with-Whitrigg.  Area  9,670  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  1.032;  in  1851,  1.175. 
T0BPE8,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
i    Doubs,  9  m.  8W  of  Besancon,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Dnubs.— Also  a  village  of  the  dep.  of  Saone-et- 
!    Loire,  4  m.  8E  of  Pierre. 

TOBPHICHEN,  a  parish  of  Linlithgowshire,  44, 
m.  SSW  of  I  jnlithgow.    Pop.  in  1851 ,  1.356. 

TOBPOINT,  a  chapelry  in  8t.  Anthony  p.,  co. 
Cornwall.  3  ro.  W  of  Devonport. 

TOE-QUAY,  a  picturesque  watering-place  and 
chapelry,  in  Tor-Moham  p..  Devon.  21  m.  8  of  Exe- 
ter.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  northerly  cove  of 
Torbay,  and  is  sheltered  on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills 
on  the  declivity  of  which  are  numerous  detached 
villas  and  terraces  of  houses.    The  greater  part  of 
the  town,  however,  is  built  on  the  strand,  and  con- 
r-houscs  for  the  accommoda 
an.    The  town  is 
8,  and  is  at  the  same  time  protected 
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from  the  N  and  NE  winds  by  the  hills  encompassing 
it.  From  the  extreme  salubrity  and  mildness  of 
the  climate,  together  with  the  picturesque  scenery 
around  it,  this  place  is  fast  rising  into  estimation 
even  as  a  winter  residence.  The  mean  temp,  of  the 
six  winter  months,  from  November  to  April  inclu- 
sive, during  the  seasons  1829-30,  1830-31,  and  1831- 
32,  was  46°  43*.  The  mean  monthly  range  of  temp. 
26s  1*5  the  mean  daily  range  about  4".  The  variation 
between  the  minimum  of  tne  night  and  the  temp,  of 
the  following  morning  at  8  o'clock,  during  the  en- 
tire season,  is  3°  16';  and  during  the  three  winter 
months  only  2°  29*.  The  prevailing  winds  are  W 
and  8W.  Among  the  tender  exotics  which  are 
hardy  in  the  gardens  at  Tor-quay  are  the  Agave 
Americana,  Oa$*ia  Capenti*,  fStnu  Medicvt,  Lavru$ 
Camphora,  )'•>,;, t  Almfolia,  Y.  gloriosa,  &c.  The 
citron  has  produced  fruit  in  the  open  air  at  Tor-quay 
measuring  24J  inch,  in  circumference.  The  myrtle 
flourishes  luxuriantly  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
trict :  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  proverbial  for 
its  longevity.  T.  was  formerly  but  an  insignificant 
fishing-town  :  the  first  great  improvement  was  the 
erection  of  a  pier,  commenced  in  1804  and  finished 
I  in  1807,  after  which  another  was  constructed,  form- 
ing a  basin  500  ft.  long  and  300  ft.  broad.  T.  main- 
tains coasting-vessels  between  the  great  ports ;  and 
has  a  regular  communication  with  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth,  by  steam-boats,  and  with  the  southern 
watering-places  by  daily  stages  and  by  railway. 
There  are  here  two  Episcopalian  chapels,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Wcsleyan,  Baptist,  and  two  Independent 
chapels. 

TOBQU  EM  A  DA ,  a  town  of  Bpain,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  NE  of  Palencia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river  Pisuerga.  Pop.  2,300.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  infamous  inquisitor,  Torquemada. 

TOBQU!  LL A  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  which  enters  Tarena  just  be- 
fore the  latter  enters  the  sea. 

TOBBA,  a  village  of  Zangnebar,  120  m.  8W  of 
Magadoxo,  on  the  coast. 

TOBBALBA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
partido  and  15  m.  NW  of  Cuenca,  in  low  ground, 
commanded  by  a  mountain,  on  which  nre  the  re- 
mains of  a  fort.  Pop.  800. — Also  a  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Navarra,  and  partido  of  Estillo,  39  m.  SW 
of  Pamplona,  between  two  streams.  Pop.  895. — 
Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Soria,  partido  and  9  m. 
NE  of  Hurgo-de-Osms,  in  a  fine  valley,  watered  by 
the  A  hinn.    Pop.  300.    It  has  carding-mills. 

TOBBALBA-DE-CALATBAVA,atownof8pain, 
in  the  prov.  and  partido  and  11m.  NE  of  Ciudad- 
Beal.  Pop.  3.016.  It  has  a  custom-house,  a  public 
grsnarv.  and  a  parish  church,  and  is  generally  well- 
built.  "  Blond  and  lace  are  its  chief  articles  of  ma- 
nufacture. 

TOBRALBA-DE-OBOPESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  69  m.  W  of  Toledo,  and  partido  of 
Puente  del-Arxobispo,  on  a  plateau  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Oropcsa  mountains.  Pop. 
300.    It  has  an  hospital. 

TOBBANCE,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Campsie,  8tir- 
linjrshire.    Pop.  672. 

TOBBAO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Estremsdura,  comarea  and  48  m.  ESE  of  Sctubal.  in 
a  flat  and  fertile  country,  watered  bv  an  affluent  of 
the  Cnldlo.  Pop.  1,800.  It  has  two  hospitals,  and 
two  convents. 

TOBBE.  a  river,  or  rather  torrent,  which  has  its 
source  in  Austrian  Lombardy.  in  the  prov.  of  Usino, 
on  the  8  side  of  Monte  Mnsi ;  runs  first  W  to  the 
hamlet  of  Musi,  where  it  receives  the  Bio  Branco,  then 
88E  to  the  junction  of  the  (  omapo,  Mattina,  and 
Illyria ;  and  after  a  total  course  of 
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about  42  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Isonzo  on  the  r. 
bank,  a  little  above  the  hamlet  of  Turriaoco,  and  6 
m.  8SW  of  Gradisca. — Also  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  22  m.  88W  of 
Catanzaro,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Aocinale,  in  an  unhealthy  locality. 
Pop.  1.600.  It  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake 
in  1783. 

TORRE-ALHAQUIME.  n  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  69  m.  NE  of  Cadis,  and  partido  of  01- 
vera.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guadalete.    Pop.  373. 

TORRE- BLANCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  24  in.  NE  of  Castcllon-de-la-Plana,  and  partido 
of  Albncacer,  near  the  Mediterranean.    Pop.  1,556. 

TORRE-BLASCO-PEDRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  15  in.  NNE  of  Jaen,  and  partido  of 
Baeza,  in  a  delightful  plain,  at  the^onfluence  of  the 
Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar.  Pop.  480.  It  has 
several  oil-mills,  a  *oap  manufactory,  and  a  tile- 
work.  Its  oil  is  noted  as  the  best  in  Andalusia. 
About  J  of  a  mile  to  the  N  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Gu&rfalimar,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cattvlum. 

TORRE-BRUNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  Abruzzo-Citra,  district  and  20  m.  S8W  of  II 
Yasto,  and  cant  of  Geleoza,  on  a  high  hill.  Pop. 
720.   The  environs  are  fertile. 

TORRE-CAMPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  30  m.  N  of  Cordoba,  and  partido  of  Pozoblanco, 
in  a  plain,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Guadalmez.  Pop. 
2,518.  It  has  a  pariah  church,  a  custom-house,  a 
public  granary,  and  several  convents. — Also  a  town 
in  the  prov.  and  partido  and  5  m.  8W  of  Jaen,  in  a 
plain.  Pop.  3.748.  It  has  a  large  square  in  which 
is  an  ancient  fortress,  and  contains  a  parish  church, 
a  custom-house,  two  hospitals,  and  several  elemen- 
tary schools. 

TORRE-CHICA,  a  fortreaaof  Algiers,  on  a  penin- 
sula projecting  into  the  bay  of  Sidi-Ferush,  and  to 
the  W  of  Algiers. 

TORRECILLA-DE-ALCANIZ,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Teruel,  and  partido  of  Alcaniz.  Pop. 
1,296.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  custom -house,  and 
a  public  granary. 

TORRECILLA-DE-LA-ABADESA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  8W  of  Valladolid,  and 

fartido  of  Mota-del-Margnes,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
>uero.    Pop.  350.    It  has  a  tile-kiln. 

TORRECILLA  -  DE  -  LA  -  ORDEN,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  89  m.  S8W  of  Valladolid. 
and  partido  of  Nava-del-Rey,  on  an  elevated  and 
arid  tract  Pop.  1,315.  It  has  manufactories  of 
blankets,  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 

TORREC I LLA-DE-LOS- ANGELES,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  54  m.  NNW  of  Cacerea,  on 
the  S  side  of  the  Sierra-de-Gata.   Pop.  428. 

TORRECILLA-DE-LO8-CAMERO8,  a  judicial 
partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Logrono. 
The  partido  comprises  51  pneblos.  The  town  is  18 
m.  88 W  of  Logrono,  on  the  slope  of  Monte  San-tula, 
on  the  Iroega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge.  Pop.  2,027.  It  is  well-built  and  has  four 
abundant  fountains,  three  parish  churches,  one  of 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  tower,  a  convent 
and  an  alms-bouse.  It  possesses  manufactories  of 
cloth.  In  its  vicinity  are  several  thermal  springs. 
The  Iruega  abounds  with  fish.  The  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  said  to  contain  silver  and  Armenian  boll. 

TORREC1LLAS  -  DE  -  LA  -  TIES  A,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  36  m.  E  of  Cacerea,  and 
partido  of  Trajillo,  in  a  level  locality.  Pop.  583. 
The  climate  in  summer  is  dry.  and  the  soil  arid. 

TORRECILLA-SOBRE-ALESANUO,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  W8W  of  Logrono,  and 
partido  of  Naiera.    Pop.  279. 
TORRECCSO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov:  of 


the  Prindpato-Ultra.  district  and  23  m.  NNW  of 
Avellino,  and  cant,  of  Vitolano,  on  a  bill.  Pop 
1,700.    It  has  two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  an 
alma-house. 

TORRE-DE-DONA-CH  A  M A,  a  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  prov.  of  Tras-os-Montos,  com  area  and  42 
m.  N  of  Torre-de-Monoorvo,  on  a  plateau,  near  the 
Wse  of  a  hill  on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
tower. 

TORRE-DE-DON-MIGUEL  (La),  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  54  m.  NNW  of  Cacerea,  at 
the  foot  of  tiie  Sierra-de-Gata,  on  a  height  Pop. 
1,616.  It  has  a  healthy  climate,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  good  water.  Wine  and  oil  are  cultivated 
in  the  environs. 

TORRE-DE-EMBESORA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  24  ro.  NNW  of  Caatellou -de- la-Plan  a, 
and  partido  of  Albocacer,  in  a  mountainous  locality. 

TORRE-DE-ERGAZ,  or  Torrx  Oroax,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  partido  and  9  m.  Sof  Cacerea, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Solor.   Pop.  880. 

TORRE-DE-ESTEBAN-AMBRAN  (La),  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  N  W  of  Toledo,  and 
partido  of  Escalona,  on  the  r.  bank  of  a  small  afflu- 
ent of  tbe  Alberche.  Pop.  1,257.  It  has  a  fine 
church,  five  chapels,  and  a  convent  The  environs 
are  noted  for  their  grapes. 

TORRE  DE-JUAN- A  BAD,  a  town  of  8pain,  in 
the  prov.  and  45  m.  SE  of  Ciu dad- Real,  and  partido 
of  ViUanueva-de-loa-Infantes,  a  little  to  the  N  of 
the  Sicrra-Morena.  Pop.  1,377.  In  the  environs 
are  mines  of  lead  and  antimony. 

TORRE-DE-LA-META,  a'  village  of  Spain,  in 
tbe  prov.  and  30  m.  SSW  of  Alicante,  and  partido 
of  Orchuela,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  176.  It 
has  a  roadstead  defended  by  a  tower.  A  little  to 
the  W  is  an  extensive  salt  lake. 

TORRE-DE- LAS-GUARD  AS,  a  fortress  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  24  ro.  8E  of  Almeria,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  Cape  (iata.  It  has  a  jasper  quarrv. 

TORRE-DEL-COMPTE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  76  m.  8E  of  Zara^oza.  and  partido  of  Val- 
derrobres,  on  a  height,  the  base  of  which  is  \ 
by  the  MatarranL    Pop.  666.    It  has  sevc 
and  silk-mills. 

TORRE- DE-LES-MAN8ANE8,  or  Tomkma*- 
cakes,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  N  of 
Alicante,  und  partido  of  Jijona.    Pop.  1,029. 

TORRE-DEL-GRECO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  and  district  and  8  m.  SE  of  Naples,  on  the  E 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  and  near  tne  SW  base  of 
Vesuvius.  Pop.  17,502.  It  has  two  churches, 
both  of  modern  structure,  three  convents,  and  a  large 
hospital,  and  numerous  houses  of  elegant  architec- 
ture. The  inhabitants  employ  themselves  in  fish- 
ing. The  environs  are  noted  for  their  fruit  and 
wine.  This  town  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient 
tower  in  its  vicinity,  and  from  the  quality  of  the 
wines  of  the  locality,  resembling  those  grown  in  tbe 
Greek  islands.  It  wax  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1794. 

TORRE-DELL' ANUNZI  ATA,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  and  13  m.  SE  of  Naples,  district  and  6 
m.  NNW  of  Castel-a-Mare,  near  the  8  base  of  Vesu- 
vius, in  a  plain,  on  the  E  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples. 
Pop.  12,045.  It  has  two  churches,  a  convent  and 
a  port.  It  poRsesses  a  royal  factory  of  arms,  and  a 
paper-mill.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  corn. 
This  town  derives  its  name  from  a  tower,  erected 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast  by  Alphonso  1. 

TORRE-DELLA-PADULA,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Torre-Otranto,  district  and  19  m. 
ESE  of  Gallipoli,  And  cant  of  Ruffano,  at  tbe  foot 
of  a  hill.    Pop.  570.    It  has  a  convent. 

TORRE-DELLE-NOCELLE,  a  town  of  Naples, 
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in  the  prov.  of  the  Principato-Ultra,  and  district  of 
Avellino,  5  m.  from  Montefusco,  on  a  hill.  Pop. 
1,275.   It  has  a  convent,  and  an  alms-house. 

TORBE-DEL'-MANGANO,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Lombardv,  in  the  prov.  and  district  and  5  m.  NNW 
of  Pavia/in  a  fertile  locality.    Pop.  460. 

TORRE-DEL- VULGO  (La),  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  NN  K  of  Guadalaj 
in  Affluent  of  the  Uenares.    Pop.  259. 

TORRE-DEMBARRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
mot.  and  9  m.  ENE  of  Tarragona,  and  partido  of 
Veadrell,  3  in.  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  1,868.  It  has  manufactories  of  fishing-tackle, 
cordage,  and  soap,  and  distilleries  of  brandy. 

TOBRE-DE-  MIGUEL  -SE8MERO,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  proT.  of  Badajoz,  and  partido  of  Oli- 
venxa,  in  a  flat  locality.    Pop.  1,378. 

TORRE-DE-MONCORVO,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  pror.  of  Tras-os-Montes,  15  m.  E  of  S.  Joao- 
da-Pesqueira,  on  the  slope  of  Mont-Roberedo,  be- 
tween the  Sabor  and  Duero.  Pop.  1,629.  It  has 
Ustioued  ramparts,  and  is  defended  by  a  square 
fortress.  Its  principal  public  buildings  are  a  fine 
church,  a  convent,  an  alms-house,  and  a  Latin  school. 
Silk  fabrics  are  woven  here ;  and  the  environs  are 
noted  for  their  flax  and  hemp.  This  town  was 
peopled  in  1216  by  Sancho  II. 

TORRE  -  DE  -  MORMOJON  (La),  a  town  of 
£pain,  in  the  prov.  and  partido  of  Palencia,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  which  is  a  ruinous  fortress. 
Pop.  708.    It  baa  an.  active  trade  in  wine  and  in 

TORRE-DE-PASSERI.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Abruzzo-Ultra,  district  and  14  m.  S  of 
Civita-di-Penne,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Pescara.  Pop. 
1,150.  It  has  three  churches,  and  contains  manu- 
factories of  pottery  and  of  dye-stuffs. 

-DE-PENAFIEU  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
of  Valladolid,  partido  and  8  m.  SE  of 
war  the  L  bank  of  the  Duraton,  in  a  woody 
and  insalubrious  locality. 

TORRE-DE-VALANA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  24  m.  N  of  Guadalajara,  and  partido 
of  Tamajoo,  at  the  entrance  to  a  valley,  H  m.  from 
the  Rio-Sorbel.    Pop.  608. 

TORRE-DI-ANNIBALE,  a  small  port  of  Naples, 
on  the  E  coast  of  the  prov.  of  Calabria-Citra.  It  is 
uppoaed  to  mark  the  spot  at  which  Hannibal  em- 
barked on  bis  return  to  Africa. 

TORRE-DI-BELVICINO,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Lam  bard  v,  in  the  prov.  of  Vioenaa,  and  district 
of  Schio.   Pop.  1.940.    It  has  a  tile-kiln. 

TORRE-Dl-LUSERNA,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  div.  of  Turin,  prov.  and  12  m.  SW  of  Pignerol, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  fort  St.  Maria,  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Angrogna 
and  Felice.  Pop.  2,100.  It  has  manufactories  of 
•ilk  fabrics. 

TORRE-  D I-M  A  RE,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Baailicata,  district  and  31  m.  SSE  of 
Matera,  at<d  cant,  of  Pisticoio,  in  an  insalubrious 
plain,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Baacnto  into  the  gulf 
of  Tarento.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the 
indent  MetapotUe,  founded  by  Nestor,  in  1280  b.c, 
sacked  by  Spartacus,  76  years  before  the  Christian 
era;  rebuilt  afterwards  by  the  Romans;  and  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  the  Moon.  It  is  noted  as  the 
but  residence  of  Pythagoras. 

TORRK-DI-MONDOVI.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  div.  of  Cord,  prov.  and  5  m.  SE  of  Mondovi,  and 
■und.  of  Yico-di-Mondovi,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  be- 
tween the  Casotto  and  Conaaglia,  and  near  the  con- 
fluence.  Pop.  1,600. 

T0RRE-D1-TAGLIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Abruxxo-Lltra,  district  and  18  m.  SE  of 


Civita-Due.il.>,  and  cant,  of  Borgo-Colle-Fegato,  on 
a  hill  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Imele.    Pop.  5o0. 

TORRE- DON-J I M El  NO.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  8  m.  W  of  Jaen.  Pop.  7,000.  It  is  partly 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  is  bathed  on  the  W  by  the 
Salado-de-Arjona.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  square, 
with  a  fountain  and  a  castle,  the  ramparts  of  whieh 
form  a  fine  promenade.  It  contains  two  parish- 
churches,  two  convents,  and  an  hospital ;  and  pos- 
sesses extensive  manufactories  of  linen,  oil,  and 
wine.   In  the  vicinity  is  an  extensive  salt-work. 

TORRE-FRANCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  33  m.  NNE  of  Cordova,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Milano,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
Ciguenuela,  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra- 
Morena.  Pop.  2,428.  It  has  a  church,  two  chapels, 
a  convent,  and  an  hospital.  On  the  SSE,  and  sepa- 
rated by  only  the  breadth  of  a  street,  is  the  town 
of  Torremilano.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  pigs, 
sheep,  and  wool. — Torre- Franca  is  the  capital  of  a 
large  seignorial  territory  which  comprises  three 
other  towns.  To  the  S,  extending  to  the  vicinity 
of  Cordova,  are  fine  fertile  plains.  The  N  part 
of  the  T.  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Sierra-Moreua. 

TORRE-FUENBILLIDA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  15  m.  SE  of  Palencia,  near  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Efigueva.    Pop.  330. 

TORRE-GALINDO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 

En  iv.  and  45  m.  NNE  of  Segovia,  at  the  foot  of  a 
ill  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Riaaa.  Pop.  182.  It  has 
a  castle  in  ruins,  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics, 
and  a  fulling  mill. 

TOKRE-GENTILE,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Abruzzo-Citra,  and  district  of  Chieti,  in  a 
fertile  plain.    Pop.  725. 

TORRE-HERMOSA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov,  and  24  rn.  SW  of  Calatayud.    Pop.  292. 

TOKREILLES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Pyrenoes-Orientales,  and  cant,  of  Rivesaltes, 
9  m.  N  of  Perpignan.    Pop.  1,314. 

TORREJ ONC1 LLO- DEL- RE  Y,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  SW  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1,889.  It 
has  a  convent  and  an  hospital ;  and  manufactories 
of  woollen  fabrics.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
articles  of  agricultural  produce. 

TORREJON-DE-ARDOZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  11  m.  ENE  of  Madrid,  in  a  fine  plain 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Jaraina.  Pop.  1,500.  It 
has  two  hospitals.  The  manufacture  of  soap,  and 
rearing  of  sheep  form  the  chief  objects  of  local  in- 
dustry. 

TORREJON-DEL-REY,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  14  m.  WNW  of  Guadalajara,  near  two 
streams,  in  a  fertile  locality.   Pop.  484. 

TORREJON  DE-VALA8CO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  S  of  Madrid,  in  a  flat  but  fertile 
locality.    Pop.  1.285. 

TORREJON-EL-RUBIO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  26  m.  NE  of  Caceres,  in  a  fertile  loca- 
lity.   Pop.  400. 

TORRELAG UNA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Madrid.  The  town  is  33  m.  NNE 
ol  Madrid,  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
hills  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Jarama.  Pop.  2,300. 
It  has  a  parish-church  of  fine  Gothic  architecture, 
containing  several  marble  mausolea,  and  a  fine 
Magdaleue  by  Cannona.  It  baB  also  two  con- 
vents and  an  hospital;  and  possesses  a  pottery 
manufactory  and  three  oil  mills.  The  environs 
afford  considerable  quantities  of  wine.  In  the 
vicinity  is  an  aqueduct  now  much  dilapidated, 
erected  by  Cardinal  Ximenes. 

TORRE-LA8-ARCAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Teruel,  and  partido  of  Segtira,  21  m.  S  of 
Alcanis.    Pop.  444, 
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TORRE-LA- VEGA,  a  judicial  partido  and  vil- 
lage of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  8W  of 
Santander,  in  a  delicious  valley.  Pop.  700.  It  in 
well-built,  and  baa  a  ducal  palace  and  a  convent. 
Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton. 

TORRELLAS.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  57  m.  SE  of  Logrono,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Gueillcs.    Pop.  722. 

TORRELOBATON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  WSW  of  Valladolid,  and  partido  of  Mota- 
del-  Marques.    Pop.  1,268. 

TORRELODONES  (La),  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  NYV  of  Madrid,  in  a  rugged 
locality,  at  the  terminus  of  a  canal  of  the  same 
name,  a  branch  of  the  canal  of  Castile.   Pop.  175. 

TORREMAGGIORE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Capitanata,  district  and  5  m.  W  of  San- 
Severe,  and  cant,  of  8.  Psoli.  Pop.  4,500.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  and  contains  a  ducal  palace,  two  churches, 
and  two  convents. 

TORRE-MALAMBERTI,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Lonibardy,  in  the  prov.  and  14  m.  E  of  Cremona, 
and  district  of  Pescarolo.  Pop.  435.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  distinguished  as  Torre-d'Angiolini  and 
Torre-de-Piccinardi,  and  contains  a  castle,  a  massive 
structure  named  the  Torre-de- Piccinardi,  enclosed 
by  a  wide  ditch  with  a  draw-bridge,  and  enclosing 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity. 

TORREMAYOR,  a  village  of  8pain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  E  of  Badajos,  and  partido  of  Merido,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Cara,  a  little  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Guadiana.  Pop.  659.  It  has  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  Duke  de-la  Rosa. 

TORREMENGA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  57  m.  NNE  of  Caceres,  and  partido  of  Jaran- 
dilla.    Pop.  180. 

TORREM1LANO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  33  ra.  NNW  of  Cordova,  and  partido  of  Pozo- 
blanco,  in  a  locality  possessing  little  fertility,  and 
near  a  small  stream  named  the  Milano.  Pop.  2,754. 
It  has  an  hospital;  and  contains  manufactories  of 
common  woollen  fabrics,  and  is  noted  for  its  hams 
and  cheese.  Separated  from  this  town  by  the 
breadth  of  a  street  only,  is  the  town  of  Torrefranca. 

TORREMOCHA,  a'town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  12  m.  SSE  of  Caceres,  in  a  flat  but  fertile  locali- 
ty, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Solor.  Pop.  1,690.  It  is 
tolerably  well-built,  and  has  a  parish-church,  a 
custom  -  house,  several  convents,  and  a  public 
granary.  It  has  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

TORREMOCHA  -  DEL  -  CAMPO,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  89  m.  NE  of  Guadalajara, 
and  partido  of  Siguenza.    Pop.  244. 

T<iRRE-MCNA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  SSE  of  Logrono,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Vodillo.  in  a  mountainous  but  fertile  locality.  Pop. 
460.    It  has  several  varn  mills. 

TORREN8  (Lake),  a  lake  of  8outh  Australia,  to 
the  N  of  Spencer's  gulf,  with  which  it  appears  to  be 
connected.  It  stretches  northward,  and  is  supposed 
to  sweep  round  in  a  horse- shoe  form,  enclosing  a 
peninsula  intersected  by  Flinders  range  and  its 
ramifications.  It  has  been  coasted  along  a  distance 
of  nearly  400  m.  Its  waters  are  salt,  and  are  in  some 
parts  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  wady.— Also  a 
mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  district  of 
Wellington,  near  the  Yammerinna  river. — Also  a 
mountain  of  South  Australia,  in  Kangaroo  island. 

TOR  RENTE  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
5  m.  SW  of  Valencia,  on  n  height  commanding  an 
extensive  district  covered  with  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vincvards.  Pop.  5,000.  It  has  numerous  villas, 
a  parish'-church,  a  convent,  and  a  custom-house. 


The  environs  are  noted  for  their  wine, 
melons,  legumes,  &c 

TORRENUEVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  33  m.  SE  of  Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  2.140.  It 
has  a  church  and  a  fine  chapel.  The  environ*  art- 
noted  for  their  oil,  and  a  mine  of  antimony  exists 
here. 

TORREPADRE,  a  village  of  Spain,  m  the  prov. 
and  30  m.  SSW  of  Burgos,  in  a  mountai 
woody  locality,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Pop.  230. 

TORRE-PERO-GIL  (La),  a  town  of  8pain,  in 
the  prov.  and  27  ro.  NE  of  Jaen,  in  a  flat  but  fertile 
locality,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop. 
5,787.  It  has  a  parish-church,  four  chapels,  an  hos- 
pital, and  a  fine  promenade  planted  with  trees. 

TORREQUADRADA-DE-VALLES,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m.  NE  of  Guadalajara, 
in  a  mountainous  locality,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Tajuna.    Pop.  189. 

TORRES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18 
m.  ESE  of  Jaen,  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  fertile  locality.  Pop. 
2,292.  It  has  a  pari  ah -church,  a  custom-house,  a 
public  granary,  ana  a  fulling-mill. — Also  a  village  in 
the  prov.  and  17  m.  E  of  Madrid,  in  a  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain.  Pop.  700.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  charcoal.— Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  of  Na- 
varro, 42  m.  SW  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  338. — Also  a 
village  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  WN W  of  Ternel,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar.  Pop.  522.  It  has 
productive  iron-mines  and  forges. 

TORRES  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Mergui  archi- 
pelago, in  the  Indian  ocean,  in  N  lat.  11"  4C,  and 
E  long.  96°  50'. 

TORRES  STRAITS,  a  channel  which  divide* 
Australia  from  New  G  uinea.  It  is  about  80  m.  in 
width,  but  is  obstructed  by  numerous  islands  and 
reefs.  Of  the  former  the  principal  are  the  Prince 
of  Wales  islands.  Towards  the  narrowest  part  the 
depth  never  exceeds  14  fathoms,  and  it  is  often  not 
more  than  half  as  much.  In  clear  weather  the 
bottom  is  every  where  seen.  The  navigation,  at 
all  times  difficult,  is  with  a  contrary  wind  imprac- 
ticable. This  is  advantageous  only  as  a  route  from 
New  South  Wales  to  China  and  India,  and  in  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June  when  the  E  mon- 
soon is  in  its  vigour.  It  was  discovered  in  1605  by 
the  Spanish  navigator  Torres. 

TORRE-SANDIDO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  42  m.  SSW  of  Burgos,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Esgueva.  Pop.  562.  It  has  a  Carmelite  con- 
vent, and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and  of 
cheese. 

TORRE-8ANTA-SUSANNA,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Torre-d'Otranto,  district  and  20 
m.  SWof  Brindisi,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  1.50l». 
It  has  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  an  alms-house. 

TORRES-DE-ALBANCHES,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  75  m.  NE  of  Jaen,  in  a  ▼•Rev,  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain.  Pop.  396.  On  a 
height  to  the  N  is  a  small  fort. 

TORRKS-DE-SEGUR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  9  m.  SSW  of  Lerida,  in  a  flat  locality, 
near  the  I.  bank  of  the  Segur.  Pop.  902.  It  has 
a  church,  a  custom-house,  and  a  public  granary. 

TORRES-NOVAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Estremadura,  comarca  and  21  m.  E  of  San- 
tarem,  in  a  Hat  locality,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Tagus.  Pop.  4,300.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and 
defended  by  a  fortress,  and  has  four  parish  church*-*, 
three  convents,  an  alms-house,  and  a  classical  school. 
It  has  manufactories  of  calico.  This  town  was 
from  the  Moors  by  Alphonso  in  1148,  but 
gained  by  the  former  in  1190  and  destroyed. 
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TORRES-TORRES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  21  m.  N  of  Valencia,  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  a 
lofty  mountain,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish 
fortress.    Pop.  797. 

TORRES- VEDRAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  capital 
of  a  comarca  of  the  same  name,  and  30  m.  N  of 
Lisbon,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sixaudro,  which  is 
here  croned  by  five  bridges.  Pop.  5,500.  It  has 
a  portion  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  fortress.  It  contains  four  parish-churches,  three 
convents,  two  hospitals,  and  a  classical  school.  The 
environs  produce  considerable  quantities  of  wine. 
In  the  vicinity  are  an  aqueduct  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture and  a  military  hospital.  This  town  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1148.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
lines  of  defence  which  Wellington  erected  on 
the  adjacent  heights  in  1810,  and  Behind  which  his 
array  Uy  secure  from  attack  by  the  French. 

TORRKTTA,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov. 
and  district  and  near  the  town  of  Palermo.  It  hns 
an  alt.  of  2.750  Parisian  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TORREVECCHIA.  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Abmzzo-Cttra,  3  m.  NE  of  Cbieti,  in  a  fine 
plain.  Pop.  450. 

TORRE-VIEJA-Y-LA-MATA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  33  m.  SSW  of  Alicante,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  which  it  has  a  port  defended  by 
a  tower  and  battery.  Pop.  1,940.  It  is  of  modern 
foundation,  and  is  well  and  tastefully  built.  It  has 
t  custom-house  and  extensive  military  and  commer- 
cial magazines  Fishing,  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
and  the  adjacent  salt-works,  form  the  chief  branches 
of  local  industry. 

TORREZELLO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
o(  Bdra,  comarca  and  36  m.  W  of  Lagunrda,  near 
the  source  of  the  Rio-das- Na be iras,  an  affluent  of  the 
Mondego. 

TORRIDON  (Loch),  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea.  be- 
tween Oairloch  and  Applecross,  on  the  W  coast  of 
Ross-shire.  It  consists  of  three  compartments,  con- 
nected by  narrow  straits.  The  outer  loch  extend? 
6J  m.  8b,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  2}  m. ;  the 
middle  loch  is  identical  with  Shieldao;  and  the 
inner  loch  extends  nearly  5  m.  E,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  1 J  m.  The  united  loch  is,  as  a 
vhole,  the  most  striking  in  the  magnificent  nnd 
frequently  indented  coast  which  it  intersects ;  but 
though  impressive  for  its  grandeur,  and  imposing 
for  its  extent,  it  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
The  herring-fishery  in  this  loch  is  often  highly  prb- 
dnr  live. 

TORRINGTON,  a  township  of  Litchfield  co., 
Connecticut,  U.  8.,  7  m.  N  of  Litchfield. 

TORRINGTON  (Black),  a  parish  in  Devon,  5 
to.  W  bv  N  of  Hatherletgh.  Area  7,280  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1.083;  in  1851,  1,115. 

TORRINGTON  (East),  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire, 
4  m.  NE  by  N  of  Wragby.  Area  1,498  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  87;  in  1851,  113. 

TORRINGTON  (Grkat),  a  parish,  borough,  and 
market-town  in  Devon,  36  m.  NW  by  W  of  Exeter, 
on  the  NE  bank  of  the  river  Torridge,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  is  extended  to  T.  by  a  navigable  cut 
or  canal  joining  the  river  about  2  m.  above  the 
town  of  Bideford.  The  parish,  including  the  cha- 
pelry  of  8t.  Giles-tn-the-wood,  has  an  area  of  8,45(5 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,3,093;  in  1851,3,308.  The 
tnwn  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  and  brow 
of  a  fine  eminence  forming  the  E  bank  of  the  Tor- 
ridge. across  which  there  is  here  a  stone-bridge, 
■niting  the  hamlet  of  Taddy-nort  with  the  town. 
Home  trade  is  carried  on  with  Ireland  through  the 
Torridge  navigation;  but  the  glove  manufacture 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  At 
the  Restoration,  General  Monk  was  made  Earl  Tor- 


rington.  The  town  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to 
the  Byng  family. 

TOlRRINGTON  (Littlk),  a  parish  in  Devon,  1} 
m.  S  by  W  of  Great  Torrington.  Area  2,880  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  572  ;  in  1851,  623. 

TORRINGTON  (Ww),  a  parish  in  Lincoln,  3 
m.  N  of  Wragby.    Area  1,109  acres.    Pop.  133. 

TORRI8DALE.    See  To.xour. 

TORRY,  a  fishing-village  in  the  p.  of  Nigg,  Kin- 
cardineshire, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dee,  opposite 
the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  1 J  m.  W  of  the  point  of 
Girdletiess.    Pop.  370. 

TORRY  BURN,  a  parish  in  the  W  extremity  of 
Fifesh  ire,  upon  the  coast  of  the  frith  of  Forth.  Pop. 
in  1831.  1,436;  in  1851,  1,341.— The  village  of  T., 
9  m.  W  of  North  Ferry,  is  situated  on  the  const, 
and  waa  once  the  port  of  Dunfermline. 

TORSA,  an  island  oft"  the  coast  of  Nether- Lorn, 
Argyleshire,  separated  by  only  narrow  straits,  from 
Seil  on  the  N,  the  continent  on  the  W,  and  Luing 
on  the  E.  It  measures  about  3  m.  by  1  m.  Its 
surface  exhibits  a  smooth  green  hill,  200  ft.  high. 
The  whole  of  its  E  side,  excepting  a  few  trap  rocks, 
and  a  little  greywacke,  consists  of  the  same  clay- 
slate  as  that  for'which  Luinjr  and  Seil  are  celebrated. 

TORSAA8,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  prov.  of 
Smaaland,  and  22  m.  SSW  of  Calinar. 

TORSAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Charente,  7  m.  88E  of  Angouleme,  on  the  Charrau. 
Pop.  850. 

TORSA  KER,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Angermann- 
land,  27  in.  N  of  Hcniosand,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Arpermann-elv. 

TOR8ARI.  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  18  m. 
8  of  Viborg,  in  N  lat.  60°  21'. 

TORSHELLA,  a  village  of  Sweden,  on  a  river 
which  rises  in  Lake  Hiclmar,  nnd  runs  into  the 
Malar  lake,  46  m.  W  of  Stockholm. 

TORSHOK.    See  Torjok. 

TORTHORWALD,  a  parish  in  Nithsdale  and 
Annandale,  Dumfries-shire,  having  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  about  5,600  acres.  The  sluggish  Lochar 
traces  the  whole  W  boundary.  The  amount  of  the 
area  under  cultivation  is  about  2,600  acres.  It  is 
an  irregular  cluster  of  cottages,  with  scarcely  200 
inhabitants.  Collin  is  a  larger  village,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  Lochar-moss,  3}  in.  E  of  Dumfries.  Pop. 
of  p.  in  1831,  1,320;  in  1851,  1,313. 

TORTOLA,  a  village  of  Spain,  on  the  river  He- 
nares,  in  the  prov.  and  7  m.  above  Guadalaxara. 

TORTOLA,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Virgin 
islands,  in  the  W.  Indies,  in  N  lat.  18*  24',  W  long. 
64°  32'.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W, 
and  3  J  m.  broad  at  its  widest  part.  Its  surface  is 
rocky  and  mountainous,  rising  to  an  alt.  of  1,600 
ft.  above  sea- level  in  one  or  two  points,  and  its 
shores  are  deeply  indented  with  bays.  It  hss  been 
in  the  possession  of  England  Bince  1666.  Its  pop. 
is  about  10,000. 

TORTOLES,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
42  m.  SSW  of  Burgos,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Esgueva. 

TORTOLI,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  9 
m.  ENE  of  Lanusci.  It  has  a  small  port,  and  some 
trade  in  wine  and  cheese. 

TORTONA,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
skirted  by  the  Po  on  the  N,  and  hounded  on  the  E 
by  the  provs.  of  Voghcra  and  Bohbio ;  on  the  8  by 
that  of  Novi  ;  and  on  the  W  by  Alessandria.  Area 
665  sq.  kilora.  Pop.  53,570.  About  one  half  of  the 
surface  is  covered  with  mountains;  and  200,000 
hectares  are  cultivated.  Its  agricultural  produc- 
tion* are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  maize,  and  oats,  flax, 
hemp,  and  silk. — Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  a 
bishop's  see,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
the  N  of  Italy,  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  an  cx- 
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tremity  of  one  of  the  Apennine  branches,  on  the 
Roman  road  from  Placentia  to  Genoa.  Pop.  10,000. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Dertona.  After  the  death  of 
Otho  II..  in  1002,  it  became  a  republic,  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Barbarosaa,  in  1155,  who  took  and  sacked 
the  city.  With  the  aid  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
Visconti,  dukes  of  Milan,  it  was  rendered  a  place 
of  great  strength.  By  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  its  fortifications  were  further  increased. 
In  1665,  it  was  again  placed  in  the  highest  state  of 
defence ;  and  finally  in  1785,  on  being  ceded  to 
Emanuel  III.,  king  of  Sardinia,  he  made  it  a  place 
of  such  strength  that  it  was  considered  impregria- 
ble.  In  later  times,  however,  it  surrendered  to  the 
French ;  and  Napoleon  having  ordered  the  demoli- 
tion of  all  its  fortifications,  scarcely  a  sign  now  re- 
mains of  its  ancient  militarv  strength,  the  lines  of 
its  fortifications  presenting  the  more  pleasing  aspect 
of  public  walks  shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  The 
present  cathedral  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  con- 
sisting of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  There  are  four 
other  parochial  churches,  two  oratories,  two  con- 
vents, an  hospital,  an  asylum  for  exposed  children, 
and  another  for  orphans,  two  public  schools,  and  a 
large  seminary  for  clergy  and  youths  of  the  higher 
classes.  The  streets  are  generally  of  very  irregu- 
lar construction.  Important  fairs  are  held  here 
yearly  for  stock  and  general  merchandise. 

TORTORA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Calabria-Citra,  9  m.  N  of  Scalea,  near  the  gulf  of 
Policastro.    Pop.  1,600. 

TORTORELLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  Principato-Citra,  6  m.  NNE  of  Bonati,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Bussento.    Pop.  1,100. 

TORTORETTO,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo- 
Ultra  lma.  15  m.  NE  of  Teramo. 

TORTORICI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di- 
Demona,  20  m.  BW  of  Melazzo,  on  the  Fitalia. 
Pop.  2,800. 

TORTOSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  48 
m.  SW  of  Tarragona,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
about  25  m.  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  of  town  and  dis- 
trict, 20,500.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  both  surrounded  with  walls  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  is  the  see  of  a  very  wide  bishopric. 
The  Ebro,  approaching  here  to  its  influx  into  the 
sea,  is  wide  and  deep,  and  navigable  by  vessels  of 
100  tons;  and  the  trade  is  not  inconsiderable  in 
wheat,  timber,  charcoal,  pitch,  and  wine.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  soap,  leather,  cordage, 
glass,  pottery,  and  coarse  linens.  Fine  marble  is 
quarried  in  the  vicinity.  This  town,  the  Dordosa 
of  the  Romans,  was  more  than  once  the  scene  of 
conflicts  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  In 
1649  and  in  1798  this  town  was  taken  by  tl  e 
French ;  in  1810,  it  experienced  the  same  fate. 

TORTOSA,  a  port  of  Syria,  in  the  pash.  and  32 
m.  N  of  Tripoli,  opposite  the  island  or  Ruad,  in  N 
lat.  34°  50'.  It  is  no  longer  a  place  of  any  import- 
ance, bnt  it  represents  the  ancient  OrtJuma  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  5th  cent.,  and  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  as  a 
place  of  great  strength. 

TORTOSA  (Cams),  a  promontory  of  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia,  in  N  tat.  40°  40  . 

TORTSHIN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Volhynia,  12  m.  W  of  Lutzk. 

TdRTUE,  an  island  oft*  the  N  coast  of  Hani,  in 
N  lat  20s  3'.  It  is  about  15  m.  in  length,  and  4  m. 
in  breadth.    Its  surface  is  mountainous. 

TOItTUE  (La),  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  which, 
running  8,  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence,  about  4  m. 
above  Montreal. 

TORTUERA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
27  m.  8SW  of  Calatayud. 


TORTUERO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
24  m.  NNW  of  Guadalaxara. 

TORTUGA,  an  island  about  6  m.  distant  from 
the  NE  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  in  N  lat  20°  4'. 
It  is  about  60  m.  in  circumf. ;  it  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
ductive of  tobacco,  palms,  sandal  wood,  aloes,  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  and  fruits.  It  abounds  in  wild  boars. 
— Also  a  small  island  in  the  North  Atlantic,  near 
the  coast  of  Honduras. — Also  a  small  island  in  the 
gulf  of  California,  Iving  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  coast  of  California  and  that  of  Mexico,  52 
m.  SSE  of  Tiburon. 

TORTUGA  (Pcxta-de),  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  S  lat  8'. 

TORTUGA8  (Das),  a  group  of  10  small  key*  or 
islands,  off  the  8  point  of  Florida,  extending  fcNE 
and  WSW  10  or  11  m.,  under  the  parallel  of  N  lat 
24°  32'. 

TORTUGAS  (Ponrr),  a  headland  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  in  S  lat  29°  37'. 

TORTUGA-SALADA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  N  hit.  11*.  It  is 
about  36  m.  in  circumf.  At  its  SE  extremity  is  an 
indifferent  roadstead  frequented  by  merchantmen 
which  come  hither  to  lade  salt,  from  May  to  August. 
Near  the  SW  extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  small  har- 
bour, and  some  fresh  water. 

TORTURA,  a  port  of  Syria,  15  m.  8  of  Acre,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Dor  or  Nephath  of  Scripture. 
It  was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ca?sarea. 

TOR  VEST  AD,  a  village  of  Norway,  in  the  bail, 
and  36  m.  NNW  of  Stavanger,  on  a  •mall  island  to 
the  N  of  Karmoe. 

TORVISCON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
36  m.  8E  of  Granada,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Cachar. 

TORY,  Tobhy,  or  Tborxe,  an  island  in  co.  Done- 
gal, situated  4  m.  N  by  W  of  InnisbofSn,  and  7  m. 
WNW  of  Horn-head.  It  extends  2J  m.  NW,  with 
a  maximum  breadth  of  f  m.,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
785  acres.  Its  8E  end  is  called  Port-Doon  ;  its  NW 
end  is  surmounted  by  a  lighthouse.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  a  semi-barbarous  race,  about  500  or  700  in 
number,  who  support  themselves  by  husbandry  and 
by  fishing. 

TOSA.   8ee  Toccia. 

TOS  A,  a  town  on  the  S  coast  of  Xicoco,  in  Japan, 
in  about  N  lat.  33°  40*. 

TOSAGUA,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov.  of 
Esmeraldas,  which  runs  8SW,  and  unites  itself  with 
the  Chones,  in  8  lat  32°  30'. 

TOSANLU,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient 
Lycus,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and 
after  running  about  200  m.  almost  due  W,  tails  into 
the  Jekil-Irmak,  about  30  m.  N  of  Amasia. 

TOSCANELLA,  a  town  of  the  States -of- the 
Church,  20  m.  N  of  Civita- Vocchia,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Marta.    Pop.  3,000. 

TOSCOLANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
dcleg.  of  Brescia,  near  the  W  shore  of  Lake  Gania. 
Pop.  2,500.    It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 

TOSELAND,  a  parish  of  Huntingdonshire,  4  in. 
NE  by  E  of  8t  Neots.  Area  1,320  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851,  230. 

TOSIA,  or  Tossia,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  sanj.  and  30  m.  NNE  of  Kiangari.  It  is  well- 
built,  and  consists  of  about  1,000  houses. 
TOSNA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  36  m. 
of  St.  Petersburg,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  joinB  the  Neva  at  Pella,  in  the  gov.  of 
Petersburg,  after  a  WNW  course  of  about  60  m. 

TOSS,  a  village  and  parish  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant.,  and  12  m.  NE  of  Zurich,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  of  district,  1,732. 
TOSS  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  20  m. 
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8  of  Gerona,  near  the  coast.    Pop.  1,600.    It  has 
some  coasting  trade. 
TOS.SIA.  SeeToma. 

TOSSIAT,  a  villae*  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aio.  cant,  and  7  m.  NNW  of  Pont-d'Ain.  Pop.  620. 

TOST,  or  Toaousa,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
J8  in.  8E  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  964. 

TOST  A,  a  nver  of  Nicaragua,  which  enters  the 
Pacific,  in  8  lat.  12°  30',  after  a  S  coarse  in  which 
it  prates  near  the  8W  extremity  of  Lake  Leon. 

TOST  A  K,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  Bows 
NXW  to  the  Jana,  in  the  prov.  of  Yakutsk,  which 
ii  joins  after  a  coarse  of  nearly  400  in. 

TOT  A,  a  lake  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  E  of  Tunja,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  is 
of  »  circular  figure,  and  nearly  6  leagues  in  circumf. 

TOT  AN  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pror.  and  27 
m.  SW  of  Murcia,  on  the  great  road  through  Mur- 
cia. leading  from  Andalusia  into  Valencia.  Pop. 
1000.  It  is  a  poor  inland  place,  situated  in  a  part 
of  the  country  tittle  visited  by  travellers,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  proverbially  unenterprising  and  indo- 
lent The  chief  article  of  manufacture  is  course 
pottery. 

TOTES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine- 
Inferienre,  18  m.  N  of  Rouen.    Pop.  700. 

TOTHAM  (Orkat  and  Little),  two  adjoining 
parishes  of  Essex,  3  m.  NNE  of  Maldon.  Area  of 
Gnat  T.  5,363  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  840.  Area  of 
Little  T.  1.283  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  388. 

TOTHILL,  a  parish  In  Lincolnshire,  4  m.  KW 
by  N  of  Alford.    Area  854  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  59. 

TOTLEY,  a  township  in  Dronfiefd  p.,  Derby- 
fhire.  8  m.  NW  by  N  of  Chesterfield.    Pop.  403. 

TOTMA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  110 
m.  XE  of  Vologda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sukhona. 
Poo.  2.800.    There  are  extensive  salt  works  here. 

TOT  NESS,  a  parish  and  parliamentary  borough 
is  Devonshire,  22J  m.  SSW  of  Exeter,  on  the  river 
Dart,  which  is  navigable  and  tidal  to  the  town,  a 
distance  of  9  m.  Area  of  p.  1,043  acres.  Pop.  in 
1801,  2,503;  in  1831,  3,442;  In  1851.  3,828.  The 
loroogh  returns  2  members  to  parliament.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  in  1837  was  297. 
The  town,  which  has  a  situation  eminent  in  point 
of  beauty,  climbs  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hill,  and 
stretches  itself  along  its  brow,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  bnt  sheltered 
it  the  same  time  by  higher  grounds  on  every 
lide.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  piazzas  in  front  of  the  houses  in  some 
puts  of  the  upper  town,  and  the  higher  stories  pro- 
jecting over  the  lower  ones,  are  proofs  of  its  anti- 
quity. A  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  some  in  fishing.  The  Dart  is 
tuvi^ible  for  small  vessels  as  high  as  the  bridge. 
The  trade  in  coal  and  culm,  grain,  and  cider,  forms 
th?  principal  com  me  roe  of  the  place. 

Tt  ITOMINA,  a  large  bay  of  Japan,  on  the  8  coast 
of  the  island  of  Nifon.  It  is  45  m.  in  length  from 
X  to  A,  and  about  30  m.  in  breadth. 

TOTON.  or  Tocrron,  a  hamlet  in  Attenborongh 
p..  Nottinghamshire,  5f  m.  8W  of  Nottingham.  Pop. 
i    in  1831,  202. 

TOTON  ICA  PAN,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  the  cap. 
! 1    of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  90  m.  N  of  Gun- 
|    timala.   Pop.  10,000.   There  are  salt  springs  in  the 
i  vicinity.— The  dep.  is  watered  by  the  Quartan  and 
;  {    the  Sumasinta. 

TOTORAL,  a  town  of  the  La  Plata  province  of 
,  Cordova.  54  m.  N  of  Cordova. — Also  a  tort  of  Chili, 
! ;    18  m.  SSW  of  Copiapo.  in  8  lat.  27°  30'. 

TOTORKOW,  or  Totckkai,  a  small  town  of 
1 1  European  Turkey,  in  Romania,  with  a  small  castle 
,     on  a  hill,  on  the  Danube,  24  m.  W  of  Silistria. 


TOTSKAIA,  a  fortified  village  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Orenburg,  27  m.  8E  of  Buzuluk.  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Samara,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soroka. 

Pop.  600. 

TOTTENHAM,  a  parish  and  village  in  Middle- 
sex, 5$  m.  N  by  E  of  St  Paul's,  London,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way. Area  8,403  acres.  Pop  in  1801,  3,629;  in 
1831,  6,937;  in  1851,  9,120.— The  village  conning 
of  one  long  street  on  the  road  to  Ware  and  Hertford, 
and  is  almost  united  with  the  metropolis  by  other 
villages,  hamlets,  and  houses,  scattered  along  the 
road  between  them. 

TOTTENHILL,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6  ra.  NNE 
of  Marlcr-t-Downham.    Area  1 ,590  acres.  Pop.  412. 

TOTTE RIDGE,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  1}  m. 
8  of  Chipping-Rarnet.  Area  1,597  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  595;  in  1851,  595. 

TOTTINGTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4  m.  SSW 
of  Watton.    Area  3,213  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  370. 

TOTTINGTON  (Hiohu),  a  township  in  Bury 
p.,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  6  m.  NNL  of  Bury. 
Area  3,686  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,958. 

TOTTINGTON  (Lowku),  a  chapdry  in  Bury 
p.,  co.-palatine  of  Ijuicaster,  34  m.  NNW  of  Bury. 
Pop.  in  1831,  9,280;  in  1851,  10,691. 

TOU  (Care),  a  promontory  on  the  Caucasian 
coast  of  the  Black  sea.  9  m.  S  of  Chapsougo,  in  N 
lat.  44s  10-,  E  long.  38°  63'. 

TOUAT.  SeeTuAT. 

TOUBANG,  a  town  on  the  N  coast  of  the  island 
of  Java,  470  m.  E  of  Batavis. 

TOUCH  E A,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Saone-et- Loire,  cant,  and  5  ra.  NNW  of  Givry. 
Pop.  1,100. 

TOUCHEZ  (Lbs),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Loire- Inferteure,  3  m.  E  of  Nort 

TOUCQUEZ,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  a  lit- 
tle to  the  NE  of  Merlerault,  in  the  dep.  of  Orne ; 
runs  N ;  enters  the  dep.  of  Calvados;  and  falls  into 
the  Channel  after  a  course  of  60  m.— There  is  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  on  this  stream,  about  S  m. 
above  its  embouchure. 

TOUCY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Yonne, 
15  m.  W  by  S  of  Auxerre,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Ouanne. 

TOUGET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Gers, 
17  m.  NEof  Auch. 

TOUGH,  a  parish  of  Aberdeenshire,  22  m.  W  by 
N  of  Aberdeen.    Pop.  in  1831,  828;  in  1851,  891. 

TOUGH,  Tuogh,  or  Tdoraoh,  a  parish  in  co. 
Limerick,  3}  m.  N  by  E  of  Pallasgreen,  containing 
the  village  of  Cappamore.  Area  6,519  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  3.534;  in  1841,  3,753. 

TOUGHCLUGGIN,  or  Cxuooix,  a  parish  in  co. 
Limerick,  2}  m.  ENE  of  Pallasgreen.  Area  2,094 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  217 ;  in  1841,  822. 

TOUILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Haute-Garonne,  cant  and  2  m.  SSE  of  Salies,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Salat.    Pop.  450. 

TOUILLON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cote-d'Or,  10  m.  WN  W  of  Beigneux-les-Juif.  Pop. 
600. — Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Doubs,  7  m.  8  of 
Pontarlier,  near  thu  source  of  the  Doubs. 

TOUIVROV,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Podolia,  24  m.  NW  of  Batalav,  near  the  r.  bank  of 


the  Hug. 

TOUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Mcurthe, 
situated  on  the  Moselle,  12  ra.  W  of  Nancy,  in  a 
fertile  valloy,  surmuncled  by  a  chain  of  hills  covered 
with  vineyards.  Pop.  7,400.  Its  old  walls  were 
destroyed  in  1700,  and  the  place  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  construction  of  a  new 
rampart  flanked  with  bastions.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fine  edifice  of  the  17th  cent  T.  has  an  hospital,  an 
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arsenal,  and  barracks,  and  a  handsome  stone  bridgo 
over  the  Moselle.    The  manufactures  chiefly  con- 
sist of  pottery  and  stockings.  This  town  was  a  free 
citv  of  the  German  empire  until  1552. 
TOULA.   See  Tula. 

TOULON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Saone- 
et-Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux,  20  m. W  by  N  of 
Charolles.  Pop.  1,600.  It  is  joined  to  a  village  of 
the  same  name  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a 
bridge  of  13  arches. 

TOULON-8UR-MER,  a  seaport  and  great  naval 
arsenal  in  the  8E  of  France,  situated  in  the  dep.  of 
Var,  on  a  deep  double  bav  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
N  lat.  43°  7',  E  long.  5°  5*6'.  It  is  built  on  gently 
rising  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  shelter  it  from  the  N,  and  sweeping 
round  on  each  side,  enclose  the  bay.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  ramparts,  ditches,  and  bastions,  of 
great  strength  ;  and  is  further  defended  bv  a  fine 
citadel,  and  a  number  of  forts  and  batteries  dis- 
tributed on  the  neighbouring  eminences,  and  along 
a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  bay.  The 
moles  which  separate  the  port  from  the  roadstead 
are  hollow,  bomb-proof,  and  lined  by  batteries.  The 


town  itself  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town. 
The  former  is  ill  built,  but  contains  one  long  straight 
street,  called  the  Kue-aux-Arbres  from  the  trees 
with  which  it  is  shaded.  The  new  town  is  better 
built,  containing  several  public  structures  erected 
by  Louis  XIV.,  a  few  straight  streets,  and  a  Place- 
d'- Amies  (a),  used  for  exercising  the  garrison.  The 
botel-do-ville  (b)  is  a  handsome  structure  facing  the 
harbour.  Toulon  has  no  river ;  but  several  streams 
descending  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  sup- 
ply the  fountains  constructed  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  town.  Woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  soap,  candles, 
and  leather,  form  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture. 
There  are  also  ship-building  docks,  dye-works,  and 
iron  -  foundries  here ;  but  the  importance  of  the 
place  is  derived  from  its  having  long  been  one  of  the 
chief  stations  of  the  French  navy,  being  on  the 
Mediterranean  what  Brest  is  on  the  Atlantic.  It 
has  two  ports,  known  as  the  old  and  the  new  ports, 
but  which  might  more  properly  he  called  the  com- 
mercial and  the  military  ports.  The  old  port  or  Port 
Marc  hand  (A),  is  a  basin  surrounded  with  a  hand- 
some quay,  and  lined  with  good  edifices.  The  new 
port  or  Port  Militaire  (B),  immediately  to  the  W  of 
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the  old  port,  has  an  area  of  35  acres,  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
200  saiUof-the-line.  It  is  surrounded  by  slips, 
arsenals,  storehouses,  and  foundries  of  government. 
The  corderie  or  rope-house  frf}  is  nearly  1,200  ft. 
in  length,  and  fire-proof.  The  roadstead  is  spa- 
cious: the  soa  has  here  no  visible  flux  or  re- 
flux, and  is  tranquil  in  almost  every  wind.  The 
arsenal  (c)  is  a  very  large  edifice,  filled  with 
every  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  vessels.  The 
trade  of  T.  is  not  extensive,  lieing  limited  to  the 
products  of  the  vicinity,  such  as  wine,  oil,  silk, 
and  fruit  of  different  kinds;  but  has  increased  con- 
siderably since  the  occupation  of  Algiers.  Regular 
steam  communication  is  maintained  from  this  port 
with  Algiers  and  Corsica.  The  tunny  fishery  is  ex- 
tensive. The  pop.  is  about  29,000,  exclusive  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  arsenal,  amounting  to 
about  4,000,  and  of  the  t'myaU  or  galley  slaves,  be- 
tween 3.000  and  4,000  in  number.  T..  which  was 
made  a  naval  station  by  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV., 


has  long  been  the  scene  of  the  equipment  of  naval 
expeditions;  but  the  most  remarkable  event  in  its 
history  is  the  occupation  of  the  town  and  harbour 
by  the  British  in  the  autumn  of  179S;  its  subse- 
quent siege  by  the  republican  troops  of  France;  and 
the  precipitate  abandonment  of  the  place  by  the 
British  troops,  on  the  19th  of  December  1793,  after 
burning  27  vessels,  and  carrying  off  15  of  the  squa- 
dron contained  in  the  port.  The  republicans,  on 
obtaining  possession  of  the  place,  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  the  English  by  the  royalist  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  exercised  great  cruelties  towards 
those  who  had  or  were  suspected  to  have  participat- 
ed in  delivering  it  to  the  English.  It  was  from  this 
port  that  the  military  expeditions  sailed  to  Egypt 
in  1798,  to  the  Morea  in  1827,  to  Algiers  in  1830, 
and  to  Ancona  in  1832. — The  arrona.  of  T.  com- 
prises 7  cants,  with  an  area  of  129,064  hectares. 
Pop.  in  1846,  127,854. 

TOULOS,  a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  < lionet* 
about  120  m.  WWW  of  Poviatnetx,  under  the  paral 
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lei  of  63°  30*  N.  It  i»  24  m.  in  length  from  NW  to 
SE.  and  about  6  m.  in  breadth. 

TOULOUBRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  5 
m  SXE  of  Aix;  runs  first  WNW,  and  then  SW  ; 
passes  Salon  ;  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Etang- 
de-Berre.  after  a  coarse  of  24  m. 

TOULOUSE,  a  citv  of  Franca,  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Upper  Languedoc,  now  of  the  dep.  of  Haute- 
tnMone.  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Garonne, 
1S2  m.  SE  of  Bordeaux,  473  ft  above  sea-level.  Pop. 
ia  1789.  55,068;  in  1821,52,328;  in  1846,94,236, 
•X  whom  10,747  were  seamen.  The  Garonne  is 
bete  navigable,  and  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at 
Paris ;  the  situation  of  T.  on  its  banks,  and  near 
the  junction  of  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc  or 
Canal -do- Midi,  is  consequently  highly  advantageous 
for  trade.  It  ia  built  chiefly  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
riTer,  but  part  of  it  stands  on  an  island  in  the  river ; 
and  on  the  1.  bank  is  the  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien.  The 
holdings  are  almost  entirely  of  red  brick  ;  even  the 
town  trails  are  of  that  material ;  and  its  streets  are 
narrow,  winding,  and  irregular.  The  chief  embel- 
lishments of  the  place  consist  in  the  public  pro- 
menades, the  river,  the  quays,  and  the  bridge  over 
the  Garonne,  the  last  a  fine  structure,  810  ft.  in 
length,  and  72  ft  in  breadth,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  cent.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome  though 
wmewhat  irregular  building.  The  hotel-de-ville  is 
large,  and  its  facade  forma  the  aide  of  a  square 
called  Place-du-Capitole  or  Place  -  Roy  ale.  The 
I'lace-la- Fayette  is  a  handsome  circus  lined  with 
regular  mansions.  The  building,  once  the  residence 
<A  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  is  now  used  as  a  court  of 
ja*tice,  though  its  massy  construction  conveys  to 
the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  fort.  The  other  buildings 
oast  worthy  of  notice  are  the  old  church  of  St. 
sfemin.  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  the  hospital, 
the  mint,  the  exchange,  and  the  theatre.  There  are 
also  a  museum,  a  public  library,  a  picture  gallery, 
a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory.  The  manu- 
factures are  various,  consisting  of  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  leather,  vermicelli,  porcelain,  wax  candles, 
cntlery,  and  pottery ;  there  are  also  copper  works, 
tanneries,  dye-works,  and  distilleries,  ana  a  cannon 
foundry. — T.  acquired  an  unfortunate  title  to  notice, 
by  an  obstinate  battle  fought  in  the  vicinity,  on 
10th  April.  1814,  between  the  British  under  Wel- 
lington, and  the  French  under  Soult ;  neither  com- 
nsnder  having  been  apprised  of  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon. — The  arrond.  of  T.,  comprisiug  9  cants, 
whh  an  area  of  158,570  hectares,  had  a  pop.  of 
177.329  in  1846. 

TOUNG-HU.  or  Toxoo,  a  town  of  Pegu,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Sitang,  in  N  1st.  19s.  It  ia  surround- 
ed by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  a  solid  rampart,  and  a 
broad  wet  ditch,  each  face  of  which  is  considerably 
spwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  town  occupies 
bat  a  am  all  portion  of  the  enclosure;  temples,  kytxmu 
'-r  monasteries,  grows  of  lofty  trees,  and  extensive 
fruit-gardens,  are  interspersed  among  large  oncn 
spaces.  There  is  also  a  large  natural  tank  within 
the  walls.  The  wall  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
the  place  is  untenable  as  a  fortification,  independent- 
ly of  its  vast  size,  from  the  extensive  dilapidation 
of  the  wall  in  many  places. 

T0UPO,  Towro,  or  Taufo,  a  hike  of  New  Zea- 
land, in  8  lat.  39s  35'.  It  is  described  as  "  one  of 
the  most  superb  lakes  in  the  world, — not  from  its 
aue,  although  that  is  considerable,  but  from  the  ex- 
treme magnificence  of  the  scenery  surrounding  it." 
Mr.  Chapman  considers  it  to  be  35  m.  long,  and  20 
n.  broad.  Its  outline  is  a  sort  of  irregular  triangle, 
with  the  two  most  distant  angles  forming  the  N  and 
8  end*.  The  W  shore  is  apparently  nearly  straight, 
and  the  third  point  of  the  triangle  will  be  about  the 


E  boundary  of  the  lake.  At  this  E  angle  is  a  deep 
bay  about  6  m.  long,  running  SE,  which  is  invisible 
except  almost  immediately  opposite  the  entrance. 
"  The  most  peculiar  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
this  lake  is  the  immense  height  of  the  surrounding 
cliffs;  they  are  always  perpendicular,  although  in 
some  instances  rising  in  terraces  one  behind  the 
other,  and  vary  from  500  to  1,000  ft.  high  at  several 
parts  of  the  lake,  particularly  at  the  NNW  and  NE 
sides;  these  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to 
such  a  height,  that,  says  Mr.  Bid  will,  "  I  never  saw 
their  tops  through  the  clouds  for  above  five  minutes 
together  during  the  eight  days  I  was  on  the  lake. 
There  are  but  few  places  where  a  canoe  can  land, 
and  at  those  the  beaches  are  very  short  and  narrow ; 
they  are  covered  with  pumice  and  black  sand,  and 
always  indicate  the  entrance  of  a  small  Btream  of 
water.  There  are  a  number  of  small  waterfalls 
round  the  lake,  but  none  of  any  consequence ;  the 
only  river  or  stream  of  any  size  which  runs  into  it 
being  the  Waikato,  which  runs  in  at  the  only  part 
of  the  lake  (the  S  end}  where  the  banks  for  any  dis- 
tance are  level  and  the  water  shallow.  At  the  N 
end  is  a  very  peculiar  mountain,  with  an  outline  as 
regular  as  if  it  had  been  the  work  of  art.  At  the 
two  extremes  of  the  range  are  two  peaks  just  alike, 
and  each  about  one-tbiru  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  about  the  distance  of  another  third  rise 
two  other  equal  peaks,  and  in  the  centre  rises  a  fifth, 
I  suppose  shout  5,000  ft.  high."  This  romantic 
region  is  extremely  populous,  although  comparative- 
ly sterile. 

TOUR  (La),  a  village  of  Piedmont,  in  the  prov. 
of  Pinerolo,  on  the  Peltise.  There  is  here  a  large 
cotton-spinning  factory. 

TOURATEA,  a  district  and  town  in  the  S  part 
of  the  island  of  Celebes.  The  district  is  bounded 
by  Macassar,  Boutain,  and  the  sea.  The  town  is 
36  m.  8  of  Macassar.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cotton  fabrics,  white  and  coloured,  for  the  Dutch 
trade  in  the  Molucca  and  Philippine  islands  and  in 
India,  and  has  also  several  silk  factories. 

TOURAVAKAIRA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
prov.  of  Mysore,  60  m.  N  of  Seringapatam.  It  is 
well  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart  and  a  ditch, 
and  has  two  forts.  It  contains  two  Hindu  temples 
of  great  Antiquity,  and  about  700  houses. 

TOURBA  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  coast  of  Barca,  15  m.  W  of  Derna,  in  N  lot. 
32°  54'  10",  E  long.  22°  2'  45". 

TOURBALI,  or  Tocrau,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Aidin,  23  m.  SSE 
of  8myrnn,  at  the  E  base  of  a  mountain,  of  which 
the  ancient  Metropolis  occupied  the  summit. 

TOURBET,  or  Toorbut-Hvdkrek,  a  fortified 
town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Khorassan,  75  m. 
S8W  of  Meshed.    Pop.  18,000. 

TOUR-BLANCHE  (La),  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Dordogne,  cant,  and  4  m.  ENE  of 
Verteillac,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Pop.  589. 

TOURCOING,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  and  arrond.  of  Lille. 
The  cant  comprises  9  coins.  Pop.  in  1831,  40,073 ; 
in  1846,  52.308.  The  town  is  7  m.  NE  of  Lille. 
Pop.  in  184o,  26,834.  The  streets  are  well  and 
regularly  built,  and  it  contains  a  large  and  hand- 
some square  in  which  is  the  town -house,  two 
churches,  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  the  dukes  of 
Havre,  a  college,  and  an  alms-house.  The  industry 
of  the  place  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
varieties  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  carpets, 
yarn,  soap,  leather,  bricks,  sugar  from  beet-root,  &c 
It  has  also  a  salt-refinery,  several  breweries,  and 
dve-works.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown ; 
but  so  early  as  the  12th  cent,  it  was  noted  for  its 
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manufactures.  It  has  repeatedly  suffered  from 
fires. 

TOUR-D'AIGUES  (La),  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Vaucluse,  cant.  And  4  ra.  NE  of 
Pertuis,  in  a  valley.  Pop.  2,300.  It  has  a  manu- 
factory of  parchment  and  several  silk-mills. 

TOlJR-  D' AU  VERGNE  (La),  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  tlie  Puy-de-Domo,  29  m.  W  of  Issoire, 
on  a  lofty  basaltic  plateau.  Pop.  1,830.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Auvergne  family. 

TOUR-DE-FRANCE  (La),  a  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Pyrenees- 
Orientales,  and  arrond.  of  Perpignan.  The  cant, 
comprises  11  corns.  Pop.  in  1831,  6,205;  in  1846, 
6,802.  The  town  is  14  m.  WNW  of  Perpignan, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Gly.  Pop.  1,217.  It  has  a 
tannerv  and  several  distilleries  of  brandy. 

TOUR-DE-PEIL  (La),  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
|     the  cant,  of  Vaud,  district  and  1  m.  8E  of  Vevay, 
j     from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  charming  prome- 
|     nade,  and  on  the  NE  bank  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  enclosed  by  ancient  walls  and  ditches,  and 
commands,  from  a  terrace  which  rises  from  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  locality. 

TOUR  -  DE  -  SALVAGNY  (La),  a  Tillage  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone,  cant,  and  5  m. 
ESE  of  Arbrelc.    Pop.  459. 

TOUR-DE-TREME  (La),  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  and  15  m.  8SW  of  Friborg,  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Serine.   Pop.  450. 

TOUR-DU-MEIX  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Jura,  cant  and  2  m.  E  of  Orgelet, 
between  two  mountains,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Ain.  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.    Pop.  360. 

TOUR-DU-PIN  (La),  an  arrondissement,  canton, 
commune,  and  town  ot  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
I  sere.  The  arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  132,306 
hect.,  and  contains  8  cant.  Pop.  in  1831,  126,146; 
in  1841,  132,960;  in  1846,  136,627.  The  cant,  com- 
prises 16  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  18,084;  in  1846, 
19,429.— The  town  is  31  m.  NNW  of  Grenoble,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Bourbre,  in  a  fertile  locality.  Pop. 
in  1789,  1,014;  in  1821,  2,020;  in  1831,  2,334;  in 
I  1846,  2,665.  It  is  small  and  ill-built.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  sugar  factory,  an  oil-mill,  and  a  tan- 
nerv, it  possesses  no  industry. 

f  OURETZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Grodno  and  district  of  Novogrodek. 

TOUR  FAN,  a  volcano  of  the  Thian-shan  chain, 
on  the  confines  of  Chinese  Turkestan  and  the  Chinese 

f rov.  of  Kan-su,  in  N  lat.  43°  30'  E  long.  89°  31'. 
t  constantly  emits  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke, 
and  is  noted  for  its  sal  ammoniac,  which  the  Kal- 
muks  transport  hence  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

TOURFAN,  or  Todrfan,  a  district  and  town  of 
Chinese  Turkestan,  nesr  the  Thian-shan  mountains, 
about  180  m.  W  of  Khamil,  between  two  rivers. 
The  temperature  of  the  locality  is  in  summer  very 
high,  and  the  air  is  loaded  with  sand  from  the  ad- 
jacent arid  mountains.  It  produces  corn,  millet, 
lint,  melons,  and  in  considerable  quantities  cotton 
and  pulse.  Some  distance  to  the  Ware  the  ruins 
of  Old  T.  Goes  represents  T.  as  a  strong  well-forti- 
fied city.  In  the  Jesuits'  map  it  is  placed  in  43°  SO' 
N  lat,  and  8^  36'  E  long.;  but  in  Sir  George 
Staunton's  map,  where  it  is  called  Tnloofan,  the 
Chinese  being  unable  to  sound  the  consonant  r,  it  is 
J  placed  24'  307  W  of  Pekin,  or  91°  5^  E  of  Green- 
wich, and  in  43°  N  lat  By  the  Jesuits  it  is  stated 
to  be  6  days'  journey  WNW  of  Hami,  over  a 
branch  of  the  Cobi,  but  10  days'  by  the  hills  to  the 
N,  which  is  reckoned  the  safer  road.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  of  T.,  says  Haitho,  the  Arme- 
nian, in  his  Oriental  history,  are  called  Jogoora. 

V    


They  abstain  rigidly  from  drinking  wine,  and  eating 
animal  food.  They  raise  much  wheat  but  have  no 
vines.  Their  towns  are  very  pleasant  and  contain 
many  temples  sacred  to  the  worship  of  idols.  They 
cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  are  not  at  all 
addicted  to  war ;  they  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  writ- 
ing, [the  Oigoorian  character,]  which  has  been 
adopted  by  all  their  neighbours  [the  Mongols].  The 
inhabitants  of  T.,  says  Shadi-Khuaia,  who  visited 
this  district  in  1420,  arc  idolaters  [Budhists]  who 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  in  spacious 
temples.  To  the  W  of  T.  8  or  9  leagues,  is  Hocbew, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Oigoors,  still  called  Pe- 
ting-tu-hu-fu  by  the  Chinese. 

TOURIHEY,  or  Lahebsy,  a  town  of  Caffraria, 
in  the  Bichuana  territory,  120  m.  W  of  Lattako. 
It  contains  about  100  houses.  The  inhabitants 
paint  their  bodies  red,  and  powder  the  hair  with  a 
blue  shining  dust  A  round  are  extensive  pastur- 
ages, on  which  large  herds  of  sheep  are  reared. 

TOURIIA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Volhynia,  which  has  its  source  in  the  dis- 
trict and  24  m.  ESE  of  Vladimir;  run*  first  NW, 
then  E,  into  the  district  of  Kovel ;  bends  NNE ; 
and  after  a  total  course  of  about  114  m.,  joins  the 
Prepet  on  the  r.  hank. 

TOURIN,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Gallipoli,  42  m.  SSW  of 
Philippopoli.  It  connects  itself  oo  the  N  with  the 
Dcspoto-dagh  or  ancient  Hhodope. 

TOURIN NE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege  and  arrond.  of  Huy. 
Pop.  191. 

TOURINNES,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brabant,  and  dep.  of  Tourinnes-Beauve- 
chain.  Pop.  1,107.— Also  a  com.  in  the  sanj.  and 
dep.  of  Tourinnes-Ssint- Lambert    Pop.  522. 

TOURI N N ES-LA-GROSSE.  a  department  and 
commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant  and 
arrond.  of  Nivelles.    Pop.  1,174. 

TOUR  I N  N  EH-8A I  NT-LAM  BERT,  a  department  I 
and  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant  ! 
and  arrond.  of  Nivelles.    Pop.  1,655. 

TOUR1NSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the 
gov.  and  330  m.  W  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Turn.  Pop. 
4,000,  exclusive  of  the  Tartars  who  reside  in  the  : 
suburbs.    It  has  a  suburb,  six  churches,  a  convent,  • 
and  a  seminary.    In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron. 
T.  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Tartar  town  || 
named  Epantchin. 

TOURINSK  (Nusu),  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
in  the  gov.  of  Perm,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tura. 
It  has  extensive  iron-works. 

TOURINSK  (Verkhkb),  a  town  of  Russia  in  j 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Perm,  district  and  53  m. 
SSW  of  Verkhotourie.  on  the  NE  bank  of  a  lagune 
formed  by  the  Tura.    It  contains  about  315  houses,  j 
and  has  extensive  iron-works. 

TOURIN8KAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  \ 
the  gov.  of  Tobolsk,  district  and  47  m.  ESE  of  j 
Tourinsk,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Turn.— Also  a  town  ; 
in  the  gov.  and  district  and  150  m.  SW  of  Irkutsk. 

TOURISK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  > 
gov.  of  Volhynia,  district  and  11m.  SW  of  Korel, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Touriia. 

TOURJAN,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Eu-  • 
rope,  in  Rumelia.  in  the  sanj.  of  Sophia,  20  m.  NNW  5 
of  Tatar- Baxardjik,  in  N  lat  42'  21',  E  long.  »4°  2C.  ( 
It  belongs  to  the  Balkan  chain. 

TOURJELE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  \ 
gov.  and  district  and  18  m.  SSE  of  Vilna. 

TOURKA,  a  small  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Irkutsk  and  district  of  Verkhne-Oudinsk, 
an  affluent  of  Lake  Baikal. 

TOURLA,  a  col  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  ; 
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French  dep.  of  the  Uau  tee- Pyrenees  and  the  Span- 
ish prov.  of  Aragon,  near  the  source  of  the  Gaub, 
and  to  the  SSW  of  Cauterels. 

TOUR- LANDRY  (La),  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Maine-et-Loire,  cant,  and 
5  id.  S6E  of  Chemille.    Pop.  1,781. 

TOURLAVILLE,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Manche,  cant  and  4  m. 
ENE  of  Octeville,  at  the  foot  of  a  fine  range  of  hills, 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman 
ramp.  Pop.  in  1846,  4,549.  It  has  extensive 
mnafactories  of  glass,  pottery,  and  bricks.  In  the 
vkuutr  are  quarries  of  slato  and  paving-stones. 
This  village  is  supposed  to  occupy  toe  site  of  the 
incient  OoriaUum,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Theodosian  map. 

TOURLY,  a  village  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Oise,  cant  and  4  m.  8E  of  Chaumont,  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  near  the  L  bank  of  the  Troene.  Pop.  220. 
It  has  an  ancient  castle. 

TOtTRMENTE  (Caps),  a  steep  and  elevated  head- 
land of  Lower  Canada,  in  the  district  of  Quebec  and 
county  of  Northumberland,  on  tho  NW  coast  of  the 
estuary  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  8  m.  below  the  island 
of  Orleans.  It  has  an  alt.  of  1,800  Parisian  ft.  above 
sea-level. 

TOURMI G  N I ES,  a  vUlage  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Nord,  cant,  and  2  m.  bW  of  Pont-a-Marcq,  on 
the  Marco.    Pop.  1,015. 

TOURNA,  a  fortress  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  of  Rustchuk,  2  m.  WNW  «.f 
Nikopol,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Danube,  a  little  below 
•the  confluence  of  the  Aluta. 

TOURNAGHAUT,  a  celebrated  pass  of  Hindos- 
tan.  in  the  prov.  of  Bujapnr,  in  the  Western  Ghauts, 
k-tween  the  state  of  the  rajah  of  cVittara  and  tho 
English  district  of  Coucan,  in  N  Ut  17"  47'. 

TOURNAI,  Toursay,  or  Doornii, an  arrondissc- 
nent  department,  commune,  and  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  The  town  IB  15  m.  E8E 
of  Lille,  and  47  m.  SW  of  Brussels,  on  the  railway 
from  Mons  to  Brusaels,  and  on  the  Scheldt,  by  which 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts  connected  by  several 
bridges.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  bastioned  and  de- 
fended on  the  8  by  a  cifcidel  and  other  fortifications. 
TW  streets  an.'  straight  and  well  kept  and  the  houses 
«til-buik.  The  quays,  which  are  spacious,  stretch 
ikmg  tin*  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  in  some  parts 
lined  with  trees.  Amongst  its  other  edifices  may 
be  named  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  structure 
with  five  towers,  the  church  of  St  Martin,  the  Epis- 
copal palace,  the  town-house,  the  guardhouse,  the 
belfry,  an  ancient  hospital,  and  some  fine  flour- 
aills.  It  has  besides  several  churches,  commercial 
chambers,  a  bank,  a  theatre,  an  athenasum,  several 
academies,  an  orphan's  asylum,  five  hospitals,  and 
fine  promenades.  The  pop.  of  T.  is  about  33,000. 
This  town,  one  of  the  most  commercial  in  Belgium, 
possesses  manufactories  of  hats,  printed  muslin, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  blankets,  hosiery,  china 
and  earthenware,  piper,  tobacco,  and  soap,  several 
tanneries,  dye-works,  spinning-mills,  limekilns,  &C 
It  is  noted  for  its  liqueurs,  especially  carncao,  and  for 
it*  fruit.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  articles  of  local 
manufacture,  bronae,  marble,  chocolate,  and  fruit. 
This  town  returns  5  deputies  to  the  provincial  states. 
T*,  the  Tornamm  of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  towns  of  Belgian  Gaul, 
was,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  by  Julius  Cajsar, 
capital  of  the  Nerviens,  and  bore  the  name  of  Civitat- 
berriorum.  It  has  suffered  much  from  military 
»jv rations.  It  was  formerly  stronglv  fortified,  and 
one  of  the  finest  citadels  in  Europe,  which  was 
levelled  by  the  French  towards  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent  In  1792,  an  action  took  place  here  be- 
VII. 


tween  the  Austrians  and  the  French ;  and  in  May 
1794,  a  more  serious  conflict  between  the  latter  and 
the  allied  troops  under  the  duke  of  York.  This  was 
soon  followed  hy  the  evacuation  of  Flanders,  and  T. 
remained  in  possession  of  the  French  until  Feb.  1814. 

TOURNAISIS,  an  ancient  district  of  Belgium,  in 
Flanders,  now  comprised  partly  in  the  prov.  of 
Hainault,  and  partly  in  that  of  Western  Flanders. 
Its  cap.  was  Tournai. 

TOU RN AN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  8eine-et- 
Mame,  14  m.  N  by  E  of  Melun.    Pop.  1,765. 

TOURNAY,  a  town  of  Franoe,  dep.  of  Hautes- 
Pyrenees,  12  m.  SE  of  Tarbes,  on  the  Arios.  Pop. 
1,258. 

TOURNEPPE,  a  commune  and  village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  3  m.  E  of  Halle,  on  a 
small  afliuont  of  the  Senne.    Pop.  of  com.  2,746. 

TOURNETTE,  a  mountain  of  the  Alps,  in  8avoy, 
near  Annocy,  having  an  alt  of  nearly  7,200  ft  above 
tho  level  of  the  sea. 

TOURNEUR  (La),  a  commune  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Calvados,  2  m.  NNE  of 
Beny-Ilocage.    Pop.  1,700. 

TOURNON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ardeche,  on  a  declivity  near  the  Rhone,  and  opposite 
to  Tain  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspen- 
sion bridge.  Pop.  in  1821,  3,706;  in  1846,  4,807. 
It  has  a  traffic  in  wine,  charcoal,  wood,  silk,  and 
com;  and  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs,  tiles,  bricks,  potash,  and  beet-root  sugar.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhone  is  cultivated  the 
well-known  wiue  called  Hermitage.— The  arrond. 
of  T.  comprises  1 1  cantons,  and  an  area  of  184,094 
hectares.    Pop.  in  1846,  148,865. 

TOURNON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Lot-et- 
Garonnc,  14  m.  E  of  Villeneuve,  and  22  m.  NE  of 
Agen.    Pop.  of  com.  in  1846,  5,160. 

TOURNON-8ALNT-MARTIN,  a  canton  and  vil- 
lage of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Indre,  arrond.  and  9 
m.  NW  of  Le  Blane.  Pop.  of  v.  in  1846,  1,299 ;  of 
cant,,  8,470. 

TO  URN  US,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Saone-et- 
Loire,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Saonc,  20  m.  NE  of 
Macon.  Pop.  4,216.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  in  corn, 
wine,  and  wood ;  and  was  formerly  tho  scat  of  a 
richly  endowed  abbey. 

TOURNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Eure,  cant  and  3  m.  N  W  of  Ecos.    Pop.  1,050. 

TOURO,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  tho  prov.  of 
Beira,  comarca  and  30  m.  NE  of  Castello-Branco. 

TOUROGEN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Wilna,  21  m.  NE  of  Tilset. 

TOUROUVRE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Orne,  7 
m.  NE  of  Mortagnc.  Pop.  1,700.  Iron  is  wrought 
in  tho  vicinitv. 

TOURPES,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  on  the  Dendre,  18  in.  NW 
of  Mons.    Pop.  1,350. 

TOURRETTE-DE-LEVENZO  (La),  a  village  of 
the  Sardinian  states,  in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  N  of  Nice, 
in  a  valley  watered  by  an  affluent  of  the  Paglion. 
Pop.  1,200. 

TOUR  RETT  E8  (Las),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Var,  cant  and  3  m.  NNE  of  Bar.  Pop.  1,146. 

FOURS,  a  city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  dep. 
of  lndre -ct- Loire,  situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  on 
the  S  or  1.  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  little  above  the  spot 
where  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Cher,  in  N  lat.  47° 
23"  47",  120  m.  SSW  of  Paris.  The  city  is  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  lies  parallel  to  the  course  of  tho 
Loire,  across  which  is  hero  thrown  a  magnificent 
bridge  of  15  arches,  each  of  26}  yds.  space,  1,400 
ft  in  total  length,  and  75  ft  in  width.  Including 
its  five  suburbs,  it  had  a  pop.  of  31,772  in  1789: 
26,669  in  1836;  and  30,766  in  1846,  a  number  by  no 
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means  proportioned  to  the  Urge  extent  of  ground 
enclosed  by  the  walla ;  but  many  of  the  booses  are 
small  and  low  in  structure.  The'  Uue-Neuve  or  Rue- 
Roy  ale,  is  a  street  of  great  elegance,  built  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  and  traversing  the  city  throughout  its 
whole  length  in  a  line  with  the  bridge  over  the 
Loire.  In  the  same  line  is  the  Aventie-de-Gram- 
mont,  leading  to  the  bridge  over  the  Cher ;  and  the 
great  walk  called  the  Mail  extends  in  a  liae  with 
the  bridges  and  the  Rue-Neuve.  The  length  of  the 
whole  avenues,  street,  and  bridges,  is  not  short  of  6 
m.  The  smaller  streets  to  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  Rue 
Neuve,  are  as  narrow  and  gloomy  as  in  other 
French  towns.  T.  is,  and  has  long  been,  the  scat  of 
an  archbishop.  Its  cathedral  is  remarked  for  its 
lofty  spires,  its  huge  western  window,  its  ingenious 
clock,  and  its  library.  The  interior  is  256  ft.  in 
length,  and  85  ft.  in  height.  The  hotel-de-ville, 
which  contains  a  public  library  of  40,000  vols.,  and 
the  theatre  are  good  provincial  buildings ;  and  the 
public  residence  of  the  archbishop  is  a  very  fine 
structure;  T.  bas  a  race-course,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  a  museum. — Of  the  manufactures  of  T.  the 
principal  is  silk,  which  was  introduced  here  earlier 
than  in  any  other  town  of  France,  by  workmen 
brought  from  Italy  in  the  15th  cent.  Their  num- 
ber increased  in  the  course  of  the  16th  to  20,000; 
but  the  competition  of  Lyons,  situated  in  a  climate 
more  favourable  to  the  silk  worm,  has  reduced  this 
manufacture  in  T.  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
other  manufactures  of  the  place  are  woollens,  wool- 
len yarn,  carpets,  starch,  wax-candles,  and  leather ; 
some  wine  and  brandy  is  made  from  the  vines  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  altogether  the  trade  of  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  now  connected  by 
railway  with  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes.  The 
great  advantage  of  T.  is  its  attraction  to  travellers, 
as  well  from  the  elegance  of  the  town  as  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  consequently 
been  a  favourite  place  of  resort  for  our  countrymen 
since  1814.  The  climate  is  considerably  warmer 
than  in  Britain  during  summer;  and  the  winters 
are  not  long.  T.,  the  ancient  Cretaromamt * ,  has  been 
a  place  of  note  since  the  early  oges  of  the  French 
monarchy.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  repulse  of  the 
Saracens  by  Charles  Martel  in  732 ;  and  in  subse- 
quent ages,  its  castle,  built  on  a  rock,  served  more 
than  once  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  royal  family 
in  times  of  commotion. — Tiie  arrond.  of  T.,  com- 
prising an  area  of  265,712  hectares,  and  9  cantons, 
had  a  pop.  of  157,062  in  1846;  the  cant.,  comprising 
23  corns.,  had  a  pop.  of  55,432. 

TOURS,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Puy -de-Dome.  cant,  and  6  m.  E  of  St 
Dicr,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hilL  Pop.  in  1846,  2,620. 
—Also  a  com.  in  the  dep.  of  the  Somme,  cant  and 
4  m.  SVV  of  Moyennevdle.  Pop.  1,158.— Also  a 
village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Savoy  and  prov. 
of  Upper  Savov,  2  m.  SE  of  Conflans,  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Iserc  Pop. 


500. 

TOUR- SAINT -GEL1N  (Saist),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Indre-etl-ioirc,  cant,  and 
6  in.  from  Richelieu.    Pop.  820. 

TOURS-SUR-MARNE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Marne,  cant,  and  6  m.  E  of  Ay,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Marne.  Pop.  796.  It  has  a" con- 
siderable trade  in  wine. 

TOURTA8KA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  district  and  90  m.  XE  of  Tobolsk,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Oby. 

TOURTENAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Deux  Sevres,  cant,  and  7  m.  NNE  of  Thenars, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dive.    Pop.  600.    It  has  a 


distillery  of  brandy,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  quarries 
of  free-stone. 

TOURTERON,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardennes,  and  arrond.  of 
Vouxiers.  The  cant,  comprises  10  corns.  Pop.  in 
1831.  5,551  ;  in  1846,  5,643.— The  village  is  11m. 
NNW  of  Vouxiers,  on  a  smaU  aflluent  of  the  Aisne. 
It  has  a  distillery  and  a  tanner)'. 

TOURTOIRAC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Dordogne,  cant  and  5  m.  WN  W  of 
Haute  fort,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Haute- Vexere. 
Pop.  1,406, 

TOURTOU8E,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ariege,  cant,  and  4  m.  SW  of  St-Croix-dc-Vol- 
vestre,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Lons.    Pop.  1,276. 

TOURVES,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Var,  cant  and  7  m.  W  of  Briguolies, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,548.  It  has  dis- 
tilleries of  brandy,  manufactories  of  soap,  and  tan- 
neries.   Marble  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

TOURVILLE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  6Vp. 
of  the  Manche,  cant  and  2  m.  S  of  St  Malo-de-la- 
Lande,  on  a  hill,  near 
nel.    Pop.  1,026. 

TOURVILLE  - LA -CAMPAGNE,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Eure,  13  m.  W  of  Lou- 
viers,  on  a  plateau.    Pop.  1,060. 

TOURY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Eure-et-Loire  and  cant,  of  Janville.  Pop.  1,35  .  It 
has  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar. 

TOU8.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Valencia, 
21  in.  NNW  of  San-Felipe-de-Jativa,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Jucar,  on  a  hilly  locality.  Pop.  1,025. 
It  has  two  public  schools,  and  manufactories  of  bas- 
ket-ware and  of  charcoal. 

TOUSKAR,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Kursk,  which  has  its  source  on  the  confines 
of  the  gov.  of  Orel,  21  m.  NE  of  Fate! ;  flows 
through  the  W  part  of  the  district  of  Cbtchigri  into 
that  of  Kursk ;  passes  the  town  of  that  name ;  and 
a  little  below  joins  the  Seim  on  the  r.  bank,  after  a 
sinuous  course  in  a  generally  8  direction  of  about 
90  m. 

TOU8-LES-SAINTS.  or  Todos-os-Saktos,  an  is- 
land of  the  Japan  archipelago,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  to 
the  SE  of  Nifon,  in  N  lat  30°  10',  E  long.  141"  20'. 

TOUSSON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Scine-et-Marne,  cant  and  6  m.  WNW  of  La  Cha- 
pclle-la-Reine.    Pop.  456. 

TOUSSOUL,  a  small  lake  of  Independent  Tartary, 
in  Badakshan,  to  the  SE  of  Vushgird.  It  receives 
on  the  SE  a  considerable  river,  but  has  no  apparent 
outlet. 

TOUSTE,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and  33 
m.  SE  of  Tarnopol,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gnila, 
which  here  forms  a  lagune. 

TOUTENCOURT.  a  vUlage  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Somme,  5  m.  SW  of  Acheux.  Pop.  1,140. 

TOl'TES-VOYES-SUR-OISE,  a  hamlet  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Oise  and  cant  of  Creil,  9 
m.  W  of  Senlis,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Oise.  It  has 
manufactories  of  iron  and  of  tin  wares. 

TOUTSCHKOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Bessarabia  and  district  of  Ismail,  on 
the  Danube.  lV>p.  12,000.  It  is  of  modern  foun- 
dation. 

TOUVANT,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  the  prov.  of 
Mascara,  a  little  to  the  SW  of  Cape  Hone,  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

TOUVET  (La),  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Isere  and  arrond.  of 
Grenoble.  The  cant  comprises  15  corns.  Pop.  in 
1831,13,263;  in  1846,  13,471.  The  town  is  18  m. 
NE  of  Grenoble,  in  the  valley  of  Gresivaudau,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Isere,    Pop.  1,796. 
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TOUVOIS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Loire-Inferieure,  5  m.  NW  of  Lege.    Pop.  700. 

TOUVRB,  *  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cbarente,  which  has  its  source  5  m.  ENEof  Angou- 
leme,  in  a  narrow  basin  enclosed  by  steep  banks. 
Issuing  thence  with  a  breadth  of  260  ft,  it  runs  W 
past  louvre,  Magnac,  and  Ruellc ;  and  after  a 
coarse  of  about  6  ni.,  throws  itself  into  the  Charente 
on  the  I.  bank,  1J  m.  N  of  Angouleme.  Its  waters 
abound  with  fish.— The  village  of  T.  is  5  m.  E  of 
Anjouletne.   Pop.  230. 

TOUZAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente,  cant,  and  6  m.  8W  of  Chatoaunenf,  on  tho 
slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  N6.  Pop. 
796.    It  has  distilleries  of  brandy. 

TOUZ-CAS8RI,  or  Ruso-Cabtro,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  of  Silistria, 
15  m.  W  of  Burgas,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ruso- 
tastro,  an  affluent  of  the  gulf  of  Burgas* 

TOUZER,  or  Toekr,  a  town  of  the  beylik  of 
Tunis,  150  m.  WSW  of  Cabas,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
hike  Loudeah.    It  has  an  active  trade  in  dates. 

TOUZ-OHIEUL,  Tcxla,  or  8alato,  a  lake  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  Caramania,  partly  in  the  sanj.  of 
Ak-Serai,  and  partly  in  that  of  Konieh.  It  is  about 
42  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW,  and  6  m.  in 
brtadth,  and  appears  to  be  several  hikes  conjoined. 
Its  waters  are  salt,  and  it  has  no  apparent  outlet, 
except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  they  flow  off  on 
the  NE  to  the  Kizil-lrmak.  This  lake  is  the  Tat- 
Uta  Pains  of  antiquity. 

TOUZ-KOUL,  Imi-KoDL,  Tehoorton  -  Noa,  or 
Je-Hai,  a  lake  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the  SW 
part  of  Sungaria,  and  div.  of  Eli,  between  the 
Khaiaagliin-dahan  on  the  NW,  and  the  Mussur- 
dugh  on  the  SE,  and  to  the  S  of  Balkash-Nor.  It 
is  120  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  45  m.  in 
brctdth.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries  from  t  e 
surrounding  mountains,  and  discharges  itself  on  the 
NW  into  the  Tain,  an  affluent  of  the  Sir. 

TOUZKOURMATL.  a  large  village  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  the  pash.  and  120  m.  N  of  liagdad,  at  the 
foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  in  a  plain  watered  by 
a  large  stream.  It  comprises  about  400  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  dates  and  salt  which  abound  in 
the  locality. 

TOUZLA  (Caps),  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  coast 
of  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Kodja-Ili,  on  the  E  side 
of  the  sea  of  Marmara,  3$  m.  N  by  W  of  Cape 
Panaghia,  and  21  m.  SE  of  Constantinople.  From 
tbis  point  the  coast  bends  round  to  the  E. —  Also  a 
river  of  Armenia,  in  the  pash.  of  Ereerum,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Ak-dagh ;  runs  8E ;  and  Joins 
the  Mourad-chai,  between  Melez^Ohird  and  Lysa, 
and  after  a  total  course  of  about  60  m.  On  its  banks 
is  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

TOUZLA,  or  Tuzla,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Caramania,  in  the  sanj.  and  60  m.  N  of  Knniyeh, 
in  an  elevated  plain,  at  the  SW  extremity  of  Toux- 
Ghieul  or  Lake  Touxla. 

TOUZLA  (Lowbb),  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  and  60  m.  ENE  of  Trawnik, 
on  the  Idalla,  an  affluent  of  the  Spritxa.  It  has  a 
wooden  enclosure,  an  abundant  salt-spring,  and  a 
n -nurkable  grotto.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Christians.  The  environs  abound  with  grain  and 
fruit,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage. 

TOUZLA  (Um*),  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Trawnik,  3  m.  ESE  of 
Lower  Touxla.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Idalla. 

TOUZLA-CHAI,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 
Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Bija,  which  descends  from 
the  W  side  of  the  Kax-dagh.  a  summit  of  the  Ida 
first  SW,  then  NW ;  and  after  a  course 


of  about  51  m.,  throws  itself  by  two  embouchures 
into  the  Archipelago,  12  m.  N  of  Buba.  The 
ancient  Pedatm  and  Smynthium  were  situated  on  the 
banks  of  this  stream. 

TOVA,  a  small  island  of  Patagonia,  in  the  N  part 
of  the  gulf  of  St.  George,  on  the  E  coast,  in  S  lat.  45° 
12',  W  long.  66°  10". 

TOVARRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Al- 
bacete,  27  m.  SSE  of  Chinchilla,  between  two  moun- 
tains, on  each  of  which  are  a  chapel,  a  convent,  and 
an  hospital.  Pop.  6,490.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 

TOVIANY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  12  m.  NNW  of  Yilkomir, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Moucha. 

TOW,  or  Tove,  a  small  stream  which  crosses  tho 
S  part  of  Northamptonshire,  and  falls  into  the  Onse 
at  Cosgrove,  near  Stony-Stratford,  Bucks. 

TOWAGHTY,  or  Tokaohty,  a  parish  in  co. 
Mayo,  6  in.  NNW  of  Hollymount  Area  3,067 
acres.    Pop.  in  1881,  1,258;  in  1841,  1,297. 

TOWAHNAHIOOKS,  a  river  of  N.  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Columbia,  about  275  m.  above 
its  month.  It  is  200  yds.  wide  at  its  confluence, 
has  a  rapid  current,  and  contributes  about  one-fourth 
as  much  water  as  the  Columbia  possesses  before  the 
junction.  Its  banks  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Snake 
Indians,  who  live  principally  on  the  salmon  with 
which  this  river  abounds. 

TOWANDA,  a  township  and  village,  the  cap.  of 
Bradford  co.,  in  Pennsylvania,  U.  S»,  100  m.  N  by 
E  of  Harrisburg.    Pop.  1,171. 

TOWARD-POlNT,  a  cape  at  the  8  end  of  the  co. 
of  Argyle,  on  the  Clyde,  24  m.  8  of  Inverary,  in  N 
lat.  65c  61'  45",  W  long.  4°  59*  42". 

TOWCESTER,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the 
co.  of  Northampton,  8  m.  8  W  by  8  of  Northampton, 
on  the  small  river  Tow.  The  parish  comprises  the 
hamlets  of  Caldicott,  Handley,  and  Wood-Bnrcott 
Area  2,790  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,671  ;  in  1851, 
2,625. — The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  one 
long  street  of  well-built  houses,  is  a  thoroughfare  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Holyhead.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots, 
shoes,  silks,  and  bobbin-lace. 

TOWEDNACK,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  2}  m.  8W 
by  S  of  St  Ives.  Area  2,794  acres.  Pop.  1,057. 
"TOWER-ISLAND,  or  Torek,  a  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  SW  coast  of  the  island  of 
Flores,  in  S  lat.  8°  52'  30",  E  long.  120°  13'  30".  It 
has  a  sdgar-loaf  shaped  peak  near  its  W  extremity. 

TOWER8EY,  a  parish  of  Buckinghamshire,  9  m. 
SW  of  Aylesbury.   Area  1,200  acres.    Pop.  448. 

TOWIE,or  Towie-Kikbattocx,  a  parish  in  the 
NW  of  Aberdeenshire,  intersected  by  the  Don. 
Pop.  in  1831,  728;  In  1851,  756. 

TOWMORE,  Toomork,  or  Tuomorb,  a  parish  in 
co.  Mayo,  containing  the  town  of  Foxfortt.  Area 
6,787  acres.    Pop.  in  1881,  3,576  |  in  1841,  8,744. 

TOWNSBURY,  a  village  of  W  arrcn  co.,  in  New 
Jersey,  U.  8.,  44  m.  N  W  of  Trenton. 

TOWNSEND,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co.,  40 
m.  NW  of  Boston.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,892  ;  in  1850, 
1,947.— Also  a  township  of  Windham  co.,  Vermont, 
40  m.  SSW  of  Windsor,  intersected  by  West  river. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,315;  in  1850,  1,354.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Sandusky  co.,  in  Ohio,  96  m.  N  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  in  1840,  692 ;  in  1850,  969. 

TOW N8END-H ARBOUR,  a  village  of  Middle- 
sex co.,  in  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  37  m.  NW  by  W  of 
BoRton. 

TOWN8HEND,  an  island  off  the  E  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  S  lat  22°  13',  E  long.  169°  29*. 

TOWNSHEND  (Cape),  a  cape  on  the  NE  coast 
of  Australia,  in  8  lat.  22*  15'. 
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TOWNSHEND  (Poiirr),  a  cape  on  the  SE  coast 
of  Admiralty  island,  in  tho  N.  Pacific,  in  N  lat.  57°  7'. 

TOWN  STALL,  a  pariah  of  Devonshire,  near 
Dartmouth.  Area  1,758  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,303. 

TO WN- Y ETHOLM,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Yet- 
holm,  Roxburghshire,  on  the  1.  bank  of  Beau- 
mont-water,  directly  opposite  to  Kirk  -  Yetholm. 
Jointly  with  the  latter  Tillage  it  has  about  1,000 
inhabitants.  A  neat  bridge  connects  the  two 
villages. 

TOWRIDGE,  or  Torridob,  a  river  of  Devon, 
which  rises  about  4  m.  from  Hartland-point,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tamar ;  thence  runs  in  a  SE  course 
to  Iddlesly,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Oke;  and 
passing  by  Torrington  and  Bidfbrd,  enters  the 
Severn  at  Barnstaple  bay,  about  2  m.  below  Apple* 
dore,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Taw. 

TOWTON,  a  village  of  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
3  m.  SE  of  Tadcaster,  famous  for  a  sanguinary  battle 
fought  here  between  the  forces  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  on  Palm  Sunday  1461.  Pop. 
in  1851,  122. 

TOWY.   See  Tbift. 

TOWYN,  a  parish  of  Merionethshire,  situated  on 
the  river  Towynmy,  11  m.  8  by  W  of  Barmouth. 
Area  26,372  acres.  Pop.  in  183 i,  2.694 ;  in  1851, 
2,769.  The  village  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea,  and  has  of  late  years  been  much  frequented  as 
a  bathing -place. 

TOWYNMY,  a  river  of  Montgomeryshire,  which 
runs  into  the  Dowv.  5  m.  NE  of  Machynleth. 

TOXTETH-PARK,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Wal- 
ton, Lancashire,  3  m.  8E  of  Liverpool.  Area  3,768 
acres.  Pop.  in  1801,2,069;  in  1831,  24,067;  in 
1851,  61,334.    It  forms  a  suburb  of  Liverpool. 

TOYNTON  (Hioh  and  Low),  two  adjoining 
parishes  of  Lincolnshire,  2  in.  E  of  Horncastle. 
Area  of  High  T.  1,210  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,212. 
Area  of  Low  T.  950  acres.    Pop.  133. 

TO  YNTON-ALL- SAINTS  and  ST.-PETER'S, 
two  adjoining  parishes  in  Lincolnshire,  2 J  m.  8  of 
Spilsby.  Area  of  T.- All-Saints,  3,120  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851, 515.  Area  of  T.-St- Peter's,  2,530  acres. 
Pop.  486. 

TOZER,  a  village  of  the  Bilad-el-Jerid,  250  m.  8 
;  of  Tunis.  It  is  a  place  of  some  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, and  is  the  principal  market  for  dates  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  is  said  to  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  Niger.  It  is  (supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  ancient  TUutvm. 

TOZO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  near  Truxillo; 
runs  S,  and  then  WN  W ;  and  after  a  tortuous  course 
of  30  m.,  joins  the  Rio-del- Monte  on  the  1.  bank. 

TRABEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  gov.  and  39 
m.  8W  of  Coblena,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Moselle, 
opposite  to  Trarbach.    Pop.  1,250. 

TRABI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Wilna, 
21  m.  SSW  of  Ocbmiana. 

TRACH  EN  BERG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  24 
m.  N  of  Breslau,  on  the  Bartsb,  the  chief  place  of  a 

frincipality  belonging  to  the  family  of  Hatzfeld. 
op.  2,450. 

TRACH8ELWALD,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  and  16  m.  ENE  of  Berne.    Pop.  1,717. 

TRACHT,  a  village  of  Moravia,  21  m.  S  of  Brunn, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  tho  Thaya.   Pop.  600. 

TRACKEIINEN,  a  village  of  Prussian  Lithu- 
ania, 15  m.  S8W  of  Oumbinnen. 

TRACTON,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  3  m.  S  of  Carri- 
1  galirve,  containing  the  villages  of  Minane  and  Trac- 
'  ton.  Area  5,862  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,2.838;  in 
I  1841,  2,969.  A  vein  of  galena  intermixed  with 
quartz  and  pyrites  was  at  one  time  worked  here ; 
1  and  the  remarkable  mineral  substance  called  wavel- 
1     lite  or  hydragillite  has  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
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M  inane-bridge.  It  occurs  in  a  bill  of  flinty  slate, 
both  adhering  to  that  rock  and  in  detached  nodules. 
The  nodules  vary  in  size  from  the  diameter  of  a  pea 
to  nearly  2  inches.  The  lustre  is  splendent;  the 
colour,  bluish  green,  passing  into  yellow. 

TRACUNHAEN,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Pernambuco,  40  m.  W  of  Ooyanna,  on  a  river  of  i 
the  name  name,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  near 
Point  1'edras. 

TRACY,  a  village  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of  Nievre, 
cant  and  4  m.  N  W  of  Pouilly,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  j 
Loire.    Pop.  1,000. 

TRACY-LE  MONT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Oise,  cant,  and  5  m.  NW  of  Attichv. 
Pop.  1,500. 

TRACY'S  LANDING,  a  village  of  Ann  Arundel 
co.,  in  Maryland,  U.  S.,  13  m.  8  by  W  of  AnnapoKs. 

TRADATE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  ' 
Milanese,  20  m.  NW  of  Milan,  near  the  1.  bank  of 
theOlona.    Pop.  2,146.    It  has  some  trade  in  the 
wines  of  the  district 

TRADE-TOWN,  a  village  of  Liberia,  on  the 
Grain  coast  of  Western  Africa,  15  in.  SE  of  Great  j 

TRADEWATER.  a  river  of  Ohio,  U.  S..  which  j 
has  its  rise  in  Christian  co.,  and,  running  N  W,  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  200  m.  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
river.    It  is  about  70  yds.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
has  a  course  of  80  m. 

TRADOK,  a  village  on  the  W  coast  of  Borneo, 
in  the  state  and  21  m.  SW  of  Sambus. 

TRAETH-BICHAN,  a  bav  of  the  Irish  sea,  on  ' 
the  W  coast  of  the  co.  of  Merioneth,  2  m.  N  of  Har- 
lech. 

TRAETH-MAWR,  a  bay  of  the  Irish  sea,  on  the 
W  coast  of  Wales,  between  the  cos.  of  Merioneth 
and  Caernarvon,  4  m.  N  of  Harlech. 

TRAFALGAR  (Caps),  a  low  sandy  point  on  the 
SW  coast  of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  at  the 
NW  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  opposite  to 
Cape  Esparto  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  «  lat.  36s 
If/,  W  long.  6°  1'.  On  the  21st  October  1805,  tbe 
British  fleet,  commanded  by  Nelson,  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  under  Villeneuve  and  Gravina,  off  this  cane. 

TRAFAYACH,  a  village  of  Styria,  12  m.  W  of 
Brack,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Muhr.   Pop.  610. 

TRAFFOR D- BRI DO E,  a  township  of  Plemond- 
stall  p.,  Cheshire,  4J  in.  NE  by  E  of  Chester.  Area 
401  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  58. 

TRAFFORD-WIMBOLD8,  a  township  of  Thorn- 
ton-in- the- Moors  p.,  in  Cheshire,  6  m.  NE  by  N  of 
Chester.   Area  574  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  106. 

TRAGACETE,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  27  m.  NE  of  Cuenca.    Pop.  1,000. 

TRAGARTH.  a  river  of  Brecknockshire,  which 
runs  into  the  Mclta,  above  Istradwelthy. 

TRAGEIN,  or  Traowkih.  a  village  "of  the  archd. 
of  Austria,  12  m.  SE  of  Freystadt.  near  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Zellerbach.  ; 

TRAGHAN,  a  town  of  Fezzan,  30  m.  E  of  Mur- 
zuk,  once  considerable,  but  now  reduced  to  500  or 
000  inhabitants.    Tho  vicinity  is  well  cultivated. 

TRAGON1SI,  or  Dkaookihi,  a  small  uninhabited 
island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  2  m.  Eof  Myooni. 
It  afford!*  secure  anchorage  to  vessels,  but  produces 
nothing  beyond  a  little  pasturage. 

TRAHIGUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Castellon-de-la-Plana,  16  m.  NW  of  Peniscola,  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Senol.  Pop.  1,900.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  earthenware. 

TRAHIRAS,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and 
210  m.  NNE  of  Goyaz,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  affluent  of  the  Rio-das- Almas. 

TRA  HON  A,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
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Valteline,  in  a  valley,  to  which  it  give*  name,  12  m. 
8  of  Chiavenna. 

TRA  I  AN,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  sanj.  of  Rus- 
tchuk,  30  m.  W  of  Kabrova,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Osma. 

TRAILINSKAI  A,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Um  Don-Cossacks,  24  ni.  SE  of  Kunditn- 
fcberskaia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Don. 

TRAIN  A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di-Demona, 
on  the  river  Trains,  30  m.  N  W  of  Catania.  It  con- 
tains a  pop.  of  7,000 ;  but,  like  most  of  the  inland 
towns  of  Sicily,  it  offers  little  of  interest  to  travellers. 

TRAINEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aube, 
6  m.  SSW  of  Nogent  sur-Seine,  on  the  Orvin. 

TRAISKIRCHEN,  or  Dkaskikchcm,  a  village  of 
the  archd.  of  Austria,  14  m.  SW  of  Vienna. 

TRAITORS'  COVE,  a  harboar  on  the  W  side  of 
the  island  of  Revilla-Gigedo,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  in  N 
1st  55°  40',  so  called  by  Vanconver,  from  his  having 
here  been  exposed  to  an  attack  of  the  natives,  who 
resisted  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate  them. 

TRA  ITORS'  HEAD,  the  N  E  point  of  Erromango, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  S  lat.  18°  43',  so  called 
by  Cook  in  1774,  from  the  treacherous  conduct  of  its 
inhabitants. 

TRAITORS'  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  a  bay  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  Slat.  \°  Vf. 

TRAITORS'  ISLAND,  an  islaud  in  the  Pacific, 
in  8  lat  15°  55',  W  long.  173°  48',  discovered  by  Le 
Mane  and  Schouten,  in  1616,  and  so  called  from  an 
attempt  made  by  the  natives  to  seize  the  vessel.  It 
is  low,  with  a  hill  in  the  centre,  and  divided  by  a 
channel  300  yds.  wide,  from  the  island  of  Kootahc. 
Both  these  islands  were  visited  by  Wall  is  in  1767, 
who  called  them  Keppcl's  and  Boscawen's  islands  ; 
and  afterwards  bv  Perouse  in  1787. 

TRAJANOPOLI,  or  Okikuova,  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Romelia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
betpoto-dairh,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Maritza,  the 
ancient  Hebrus,  about  30  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  N 
lat  41°  7'  30".  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
and  contains  about  15.000  inhabitants;  but  being 
at  some  distance  from  the  most  frequented  roads,  is 
bttle  visited  by  travellers.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  took  its  name  from  Trajan,  to 
whom  it  was  indebted  for  considerable  improve- 
ments 

TRAJETTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra-di- 
Lavoro,  9  m.  NE  of  Gaeta,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Ansento.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Minturrur. 

TRAKEMUL'RG,  a  town  of  Styria,  19  in.  SE  of 
Gllv. 

TRAKOSKIN,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Croatia, 
19  m.  W  by  S  of  Waraadin. 

TRAKTOM  ERO V,  a  town  of  Russia,  52  m.  SE  of 
Kiev,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dnieper. 

TRA  LEE,  a  parish  and  town  in  co.  Kerry. 
Area  of  p.  4,605  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  11,021; 
in  1841,  12,534.  The  parish  comprises  a  small  part 
of  the  Stacks  mountains,  and  a  prominent  part  of 
the  strath  or  valley  of  the  little  river  Lee.— The 
which  is  also  a  sea  port  and  a  pari,  borough, 
the  assise  town  and  capital  of  co.  Kerry,  stands 
on  the  rivulet  Lee,  at  the  intersection  of  the  road 
from  Ardfert  to  Milltown  with  that  from  Dingle  to 
limerick,  1}  m.  ENE  of  the  head  of  Tralee-harbour, 
and  143f  m.  SW  by  W  of  Dublin.  The  site  and 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  are  low,  flat, 
and  subject  to  inundations  from  freshets  of  the  I>ee ; 
fast  the  middle  grounds  and  the  back  grounds  of  the 
scenery  around  it  are  so  composed  as  to  form  a 
panorama  at  once  brilliant,  beautiful,  and  compara- 
tively unique.  In  front  of  the  town,  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  waters  and  accompanying  range  of  moun- 
tains which  rise  boldly  from  the  shores  of  the  bay, 


and  run  W  to  Brandon,  where  they  dip  into  the 
ocean ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  broad  fertile  val- 
ley stretching  E  to  Castle- Island,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  Stack-hills,  and  on  the  S  by  the 
higher  range  of  Slieve-Mish.  Several  of  the  streets 
are  spacious,  well-built,  regularly  laid  out,  and  ag- 
gregately neat  or  even  handsome ;  the  southern  out- 
skirts embrace  a  largo  expanse  of  demesne-grounds 
disposed  in  public  promenades.  The  rivulet  Lee 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  is  spanned 
in  its  progress  by  several  small  bridges.  T.  is  one 
of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  the  S  of  Ireland ;  and 
has,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  experienced  great 
increase  of  trade,  both  as  a  market-town  and  as  a 


port.  The  borough  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament ;  and  continues  to  send  one  to  the  im- 
perial parliament.  Constituency  in  1841,258;  in 
1851,  228.  Pop.  of  the  town  and  borough  in  1831, 
9,568;  in  1841,  11,363;  in  1851,  12,649. 

TRALEE-BAY,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  co.  Kerry. 
It  conBiBts  of  an  outer  portion,  called  Tralec-bay, 
and  an  inner  portion,  usually  called  Tralee-harbour. 
The  bay,  or  outer  portion,  is  screened  on  the  W  by 
the  low  and  flat  peninsula  which  runs  N  as  a  par- 
tition between  it  and  Brandon  bay.  Tralee-harbour 
or  the  inner  bay,  opens  at  the  Samphire  islands  with 
a  width  of  rather  more  than  1}  m..  contracts  to  a 
width  of  }  in.,  re-expands  to  a  width  of  1}  m., 
thence  gradually  contracts  to  the  embouchure  of 
the  river  Lee,  and  altogether  penetrates  the  land 
eastward  to  the  extent  of  44,  m. 

TRALEE-SPA,  a  village,  and  a  celebrated  medi- 
cinal well,  in  co.  Kerry,  on  the  N  shore  of  Tralee- 
harbour,  2J  W  by  N  of  Tralee. 

TRALLEBORG,  or  Tkelleboko,  a  small  port  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  12  m.  E  of  Falsterbo.  Its 
roadstead  is  open,  excepting  to  N  and  NW. 

TRALLONG,  a  parish  of  Breconshire,  6  m.  W 
by  N  of  Brecon.    Area  3,384  acres.    Pop.  319. 

TRAMACASTIEL,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  24  m.  WNW  of  Teruel.    Pop.  300. 

TRAMAYE,  or  Tkameyes,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  of  Saonc-ct- Loire,  9  m.  W  of  Macon,  at  the 
source  of  the  Valouze.    Pop.  1 ,600. 

TRAMAZZA,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  WSW  of  Busschi. 

TRAMBLY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Saone-et  Loire,  15  m.  W  of  Macon.    Pop.  750. 

TRAM  ELAN,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  and  27  m.  W  of  Berne,  on  the  Birse. 

TRAM  IN,  a  village  of  the  Tyrol,  9  m.  SSW  of 
Botzen.    Pop.  600. 

TRAMONTI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Princi- 
pato-Citra,  7  m.  W  of  Salerno.    Pop.  3,300. 

TRA  MORE,  an  open  and  dangerous  bay,  on  the 
coast  of  co.  Waterford.  It  opens  between  Great 
Newtown-head  on  the  W,  and  Brownstown-head  on 
the  E, — the  latter  situated  6  m.  W  of  Hook  Head, 
or  the  E  side  of  the  entrance  of  Waterford.  The 
open  part  of  the  bay  has  an  almost  uniform  width  of 
nearly  2J  m.,  and  penetrates  the  land  to  the  extent 
of  If  m.  The  lagune  or  closed  part  of  the  bay  called 
the  Back-strand,  communicates  with  the  open  part 
only  by  a  very  narrow  channel  in  the  extreme  E, 
is  separated  from  all  the  remainder  of  the  head  of 
the  open  bay  by  a  narrow  and  prolonged  spit  of  sand- 
hills, alternately  receives  and  empties  through  the 
connecting  channel  all  the  waters  which  occupy  its 
area  at  full  tide,  and  expands  with  a  length  of  about 
2  m.  from  E  to  W,  and  a  varying  breadth  of  from  6 
furls,  to  1  J  m. — Also  a  small  town,  and  a  sea-bathing 
resort,  in  the  p.  of  Drumcannon,  co.  Waterford,  at  the 
NW  extremity  of  the  open  bay  of  Tramore,  6  m.  S 
by  W  of  Waterford.    It  is  protected  from  the  pre- 
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vailing  winds,  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  great  extent  of  hard 
and  level  strand,  and  possesses  all  the  other  appli- 


ances  which  can  recommend  it  as  a  sea-bathing  re 
sort.    It  has  good  markets,  and  commodious  kxlg 
ing-hooses  and  hotels.    Its  strand  is  about  3  m.  in 
length,  and  everywhere  quite  consolidated  and 
smooth.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,224;  in  18-41,  1,120. 

TRAMUTOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Basili- 
cata,  28  m.  NE  of  Policastro.    Pop.  4,000. 

THAN  A,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
prov.  and  20  m.  ESE  of  Susa,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
San  crone. 

THAN  BY,  a  village  of  Norway,  in  the  bail,  of 
liaskerud,  4  m.  NE  of  Bragemaes. 

TRANCOSO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  9  m.  W  of  Pinhel.  Pop.  2,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  and  has  a  castle. 

TRANCOSO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and 
12  m.  8  of  Porto-Seguro,  in  8  lat  16°  44'  40". 

TRANEK1AR,  an  anoient  fortress  of  Denmark, 
on  the  E  side  of  the  island  of  Langeland,  9  m.  from 
Rudkiopinp. 

TRANENT,  a  parish  in  the  NW  of  Haddington- 
shire; bounded  on  the  8  by  Edinburghshire,  and 
on  the  NW  by  the  p.  of  Prestonpans.  Area  5,415 
acres.  The  coal-formation,  with  its  attendant  strata, 
but  dislocated  and  intersected  by  trap-dikea,  lies 
beneath  a  large  portion  of  the  parish.  Coal  has 
been  worked  in  it  in  5  seams,  aggregately  from  23 
to  26  ft.  thick,  and  possibly  exists  in  other  and 
lower  seams  which  have  never  yet  been  explored. 
The  battle  of  Pbjcstokpaxh  [see  that  article]  was 
partly  fought  within  this  p.  Pop.  in  1801,  3,046; 
in  1831,  3,620;  in  1851,  4,158.— The  village  of  T.is 
situated  on  the  mail-road  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1}  m.  8E  of  Prestonpans,  and  9 J  m.  E  of 
Edinburgh.  It  consists  principally  of  a  street 
which  extends  about  J  in.,  from  E  to  W,  along  the 
public  road ;  and  of  a  cross  street  which  goes  off 
from  the  former  near  its  middle,  and  runs  about  a  J 
m.  down  the  declivity  to  the  N;  but  it  is  built  on 
no  regular  plan,  and  has  a  large  aggregate  of  de- 
cayed and  mean-looking  houses. 

TRANFRANT,  a  small  port  of  Algiers,  30  ro. 
8  W  of  Oram 

TRANI,  a  town  of  Naples,  situated  on  the  Adria- 
tic, in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  W  by  N  of  Bari.  Pop. 
14,000.  It  is  better  built  than  most  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy ;  its  streets  being  broad,  and  its  houses 
constructed  of  stone  of  a  yellow  tint,  which  gives  a 
lively  and  pleasant  appearance  to  the  buildings. 
Its  walls,  in  circuit  about  2  J  m.,  are  built  of  the 
same  materials,  and  most  of  the  public  edifices. 
The  cathedral  is  adorned  with  marble  pillars,  and 
has  a  magnificent  tower.  There  are  20  other 
churches.  The  principal  square  is  handsome,  and 
the  castle  has  a  claim  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller, 
on  account  both  of  its  strength  and  antiquity.  The 
harbour  is  tolerably  secure;  and  fruit,  com,  and  oil 
are  exported  from  it 

TRANMORE,  a  township  of  Bebbington  p.,  in 
Cheshire.  7  m.  N  by  E  of  Great  Neston.  Area  730 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  314;  in  1851,  6,519,  an  in- 
crease occasioned  by  the  extension  of  Birkenhead. 

TRANQUE,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  se- 

Ea rated  from  Quelan-point  in  the  island  of  Chiloe 
y  a  channel  about  1  m.  wide.  Its  N  shore  is  well- 
wooded,  and  it  rises  to  300  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TRANQUEBAR,  aportof  Hindostan,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  district  of  Tanjore,  on  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Caveri,  20  m.  N  of  Negapatam,  in  N  lat.  11* 
1'.  It  was  formerly  a  village  belonging  to  the  ra- 
jah of  Tanjore,  and  was  purchased  from  him  by  the 
Danes  in  1616.    Its  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with 


Denmark,  the  Isle-of- France,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  island.  Coarse  cotton,  ou,  soap, 
and  leather  are  manufactured  here.  The  pop.  of 
the  town  and  of  the  anoient  territory  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  which  has  an  area  of  about  15  sq.  m., 
is  about  25,000.  The  fort,  which  is  called  Danu- 
be rg,  is  kept  in  neat  order.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1787,  but  restored  at  the  peace. 

TRANS-CAUCASIA.   See  Caucasus. 

TRANSYLVANIA,  a  principality  in  the  SE  of 
Austria,  comprehending  part  or  ancient  Dodo,  and 
called  by  the  natives,  Eejjrly  Oussaq,  that  is,  '  the 
Woody  and  mountainous  country ; '  by  the  Germans, 
SiKBEKnc  RQF.x,  from  seven  celebrated  forts  or  cas- 
tles which  it  contains;  and  deriving  its  name  Tran- 
sylvania,  from  its  lying  beyond  the  forests  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Hun- 
gary. It  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  Upper  Hungary; 
on  the  NE  by  the  Bukowina:  on  the  E  by  Molda- 
via ;  on  the  SE  and  8  by  Wallachia ;  and  on  the  W 
by  Hungary.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  45* 
25',  and  48*  N;  and  the  meridians  of  22°  SO'  and  27° 
E.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N  to  8,  or  from  the 
mountains  of  Hagymas  on  the  N,  to  the  point  where 
the  confluent  stream  of  the  Old  and  Maciar-Syl 
forces  its  way  through  the  gorge  of  Mount-Mararat 
in  the  Leaser  WaUachia,  is  180  m.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  E  to  W,  or  from  the  frontier  of  Molda- 
via, to  the  western  range  of  mountains  dividing  it 
from  Upper  Hungary,  where  the  river  Kotos  rushes 
through  a  narrow  defile  into  the  Hungarian  plains, 
is  150  m  Blumenbach  estimates  the  superficial 
extent  of  this  principality  at  1,1 18.70  German  square 
miles;  Liechtenstein  assigns  to  it  only  1,047.8;  and 
Rohrer,  1,100.8.  Deducting  the  Military  frontiers 
included  in  these  admeasurements,  and  which  may 
be  estimated  at  253.30  German  sq.  m.,  these  admea- 
surements respectively  offer  us  865.40,  794.5,  and 
856.5  German  Bq,  m.,  as  the  probable  surface  of  T. 
Stein  assigns  it  842.8  German,  or  nearly  18,103 
British  sq.  m.  The  pop.  in  1840  was  2,079,000 ;  in 
1850,  2,073,737,  exclusive  of  the  Military  frontiers. 

Physical  features,  <&.]  In  gcueral  outline  T. 
resembles  Bohemia,  being  nearly  oval,  and  like  it 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, some  of  which  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  But  though  resembling  Bohemia  in  these 
respects,  it  differs  in  this,  that  while  the  latter  re- 
sembles a  vast  basin,  or  concavity, — the  former  is 
woody  and  mountainous  throughout,  the  surround- 
ing ranges  Bending  out  lateral  ridges  or  branches 
from  different  points  of  their  immense  circumfer- 
ence, which  terminate  towards  the  centre  of  the 
country  in  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  rich  in 
minerals.  Owing  to  its  superior  elevation,  its  cli- 
mate is  more  temperate  and  wholesome  than  that  of 
Hungary;  but  the  water  in  many  places  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  minerals,  and  apt  to  produce 
colics  and  other  dangerous  distempers;  even  the 
very  wine  produced  in  the  country  is  affected  in  a 
similar  way.  Environed  and  intersected  by  moun- 
tains, it  contains  many  delightful  valleys,  watered 
by  innumerable  streams,  which,  descending  from 
the  mountains  on  the  NE  and  E,  disembogue  them- 
selves into  the  Maros  and  the  Alauta,  the  two  main 
rivers  of  the  country ;  the  former  of  which — the  Jia- 
risos  of  Strnbo—  running  SW  through  the  whole  of 
T.,  enters  Hungary  ana  joins  theTheiss;  the  Ut- 
ter, after  watering  the  E  division  of  the  country, 
runs  S  through  Wallachia  to  the  Danube.  N  of  the 
Carpathians  the  country  !b  drained  by  the  Sxamoa, 
the  Kraana,  and  the  Koros.  There  are  several  lakes 
and  marshes. 

Productions.]  T.  produces  abundance  of  excel- 
lent wheat,  and  its  rich  pastures  feed  vast  numbers 
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of  black  cattle.  Many  extensive  forests  occur,  In 
which  are  found  buffaloes,  bears,  lynxes,  elks,  wild 
boars,  chamois,  ermines,  and  beavers.  Agriculture, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country;  but  it  is  still  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  Nevertheless, 
the  fertile  soil  yields  more  than  supplies  the  home- 
consumption.  The  vine,  too,  is  grown  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  and,  under  good  management,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  wine  might  be  produced 
for  exportation.  The  quantity  of  salt  in  this  coun- 
try is  enormous;  the  whole  of  Europe  might  be  pro- 
vided with  salt  from  hence.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures of  any  importance  in  T.  The  principal 
articles  are  woollen  cloths,  linens,  paper,  glass,  and 
iron. — The  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  transit  from  the 
Austrian  provinces  to  Hungary  and  Germany  is 
—The  mines  of  T.  and  the  Bannat  of 
ire  very  numerous  and  valuable.  Those 
of  Najiag,  12  m.  to  the  NE  of  Deva,  produce  gray 
pold  ore,  or  that  precious  metal  mixed  with  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  sometimes  with  man- 
ganese and  xinc.  They  are  the  richest  in  all  T., 
and  are  conducted  with  great  care.  At  Ofenbanys, 
25  m.  to  the  N  of  Carlsburg,  is  found  white  gold 
ore,  which  also  occurs  in  the  hills  of  Fatzebay  in 
the  same  quarter.  To  the  W  of  Carlsburg,  the 
country  presents  numerous  gold  mines  near  Za- 
Uthna.  In  the  N  are  the  gold  mines  of  Kapnick, 
Rvlna,  Felsobanya,  and  others.  Oraviza,  in  the 
llannat  of  Temeswar,  is  the  chief  mining  town  in 
that  quarter.  Towards  the  8  of  Oraviza  are  found 
mines  of  copper;  and  gold  and  silver  mines  exist  at 
Dognsska.  At  Ohlapan,  near  Zalathna,  the  finest 
gold  in  T.  is  found,  mixed  with  gravel  and  sand. 

Population,  dr.]  According  to  Hassel,  there  were 
in  1816,  about  380,000  Catholics  and  United  Greeks, 
917.000  Greeks  or  Eastern  Church,  210.000  Calvi- 
n'tsta,  168,000  Lutherans,  46,000  Unitarians,  6,500 
Armenians,  and  2,500  Jews,  in  T. ;  besides  about 
70.000  Gipsies,  who  cannot  with  propriety  be  placed 
under  any  religious  denomination.  In  1850,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  pop.  of  T.  comprised  725,700 
Schismatic  Greeks  ;  605,300  Greek  Catholics ; 
233,400  Roman  Catholics;  358.300  Reformed  Pro- 
i;  220,400  Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
j  44,600  Unitarians,  and  7,000  Jews.  The 
Magyars  and  Saxons  have  the  best  schools ;  those 
of  the  Vlaki  are  utterly  miserable.  The  modern  in- 
habitants of  T.  are  a  very  mixed  race,  the  descen- 
dants of  various  and  distinct  tribes.  But  the  prin- 
cipal nations  are  the  Szeckhelvi,  or  Scythnli,  cor- 
ruptly termed  Siculi ;  the  Madshars,  Magyars,  or 
modern  Hungarians ;  the  Makes,  and  the  Saxons. 
Liechstenstern  gives  the  following  enumeration  of 
the  different  races  in  T. ; — Magyars  and  Szeckhelv, 
460,000;  Saxons,  420,000;  Vlakes  or  Wallachian's, 
WK»,000;  Zigennes  or  Gvpsies,  70,000;  Slavi  or 
SUvonians,  7.000;  Armenians,  5,500;  Jews,  2,500; 
Italians,  2,000.  The  Szeckhelvi,  or  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Huns,  use  a  dialect  of  the  Hunno-Scy- 
thic  language ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  several  man- 
uscripts written  in  the  Hunno-  Scythian  character, 
and  of  great  antiquity,  are  still  preserved  in  T. 
The  Hungarians  nse  the  same  language  with  their 
brethren  to  the  W  and  N,  which  is  also  spoken  by 
the  Bulgarians  and  Armenians.  The  Saxons  speak 
the  same  language  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Saxony,  but  so  intermixed  with  Hungarian  as  makes 
it  seem  quite  different  from  the  German  or  High 
Dutch;  but  in  the  district  of  Burckland,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Wallachia,  where  the  Saxons  live  un- 
mixed with  any  other  races,  their  peculiar  language 
is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity.   The  language 


of  the  Vlaki — which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Greeks 
— is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic,  mixed  with  a  great 
deal  of  bad  Latin. 

Gorernmrnt.)  The  constitution  of  T.  is,  or  wss  un- 
til recently,  a  limited  monarchy,  in  many  respects 
resembling  that  of  Hungary  ;  but  the  prince  etijovs 
here  more  extensive  rights,  and  his  influence  in  the 
diet  is  greater.  The  executive  power  belongs  en- 
tirely to  him,  and  no  law  can  be  enacted  without  his 
sanction.  The  deputies  to  the  assembly  of  the 
states  are  elected  bv  the  three  principal  nations, 
among  whom  the  Magyars  hold  the  first  place. 
The  magnates  consist  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
the  counts,  and  barons.  The  gentry  are  Magyars 
and  Szeckhelyi,  hut  the  royal  towns  Saxons  only. 
The  principality  is  governed  in  the  name  of  the 
prince  and  nobility,  by  the  diet,  the  officers  of  state, 
the  royal  government,  the  exchequer,  the  assembly 
of  the  nobles,  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  Szeckhelyi  and  Saxons.  The  diets 
meet  upon  summons  from  the  prince,  now  the  statt- 
halter,  at  Hennonnstadt.  The  Vienna  bureaucracy 
wish  to  introduce  the  Austrian  code  of  laws.  The 
Saxons  wish  to  preserve  their  municipal  institutions 
as  intact  as  possible.  The  Daco-Romans  wish  tho 
Austrian  administration  introduced,  and  the  Saxon 
privileges  abolished,  but  maintain  that  they  ought  to 
enjoy  emoluments  and  offices  in  T.  in  the  proportion 
of  their  pop.,  their  numbers  being  nearly  1,100,000 
in  a  population  of  2,000,000;  but  their  intelligence 
and  capacity  for  employment,  instead  of  being  on  a 
par  with  their  numbers",  are  in  a  miserable  minority. 
In  order  to  render  the  Daco-Roman  fit  for  employ- 
ment, the  government  intends  to  carry  out  a  sys- 
tem of  elementary  instruction,  the  secular  part"  of 
which  will  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  hereditary 

Erovs.,  and  only  the  spiritual  part  of  it  left  in  the 
ands  of  the  Daco  clergy,  who  are  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  but  the  clergy  are  not  likely  to  take  to  it 
more  heartily  than  our  own  Catholic  clergy  in  Ire- 
land to  the  mixed  svstem  in  that  kingdom.  The 
Daco  clergy  have  also  an  antipathv  to  the  use  of 
Roman  letters  instead  of  the  Cyrillian  alphabet, 
which,  with  some  slight  variations,  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Daco-Romans. — The  revenncs  arise  from 
the  contributions,  customs,  metals,  minerals,  rock- 
salt,  royal  demesnes,  escheats,  and  confiscations, 
and  are  levied  by  the  treasury.  They  amount  to 
from  four  to  five  million  of  florins. — The  present 
administrative  division  is  into  the  10  circles  of  Her- 
mannstadt.  Kronstadt,  Udvarhely,  Maros-Vasar- 
hely,  Bistritz,  Dees,  Szilagy,  Klausenburg,  Karls- 
burg,  and  Broosch  or  Broos. 

Hittory  )  The  ancient  inhabitants  nf  T  .  in  the  dare  of  Hero- 
rtus.  were  the  Ayat/tyrti,  a  people  of  effeminate  manner*, 
abounding  In  gold."  and  bordering  on  Western  Scythl*.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  T.  wu  occupied  by 
the  warlike  Deri,  a  Scythian  tribe,  of  Gothic  origin,  according 
to  Jornandea.  The  Jazyjre*.  a  Harmatlc  tribe,  migrated  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  I'alua  MaMti*.  or  aea  of  Azof,  and  »«  t 
tied  In  T,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Daciana,  and  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Theim  and  Danube,  a  abort  time  prior  to  Ilia 
Roman  eonqueat  of  Dacia  by  Trajan  Other  tribe*,  aa  the 
Anartl  and  Taurine!,  were  dl»per»ed  round  the  source*  of  the 
Tliciaa.  Marosch.  and  Alauta  ;  the  Carpi  nettled  at  the  8  foot  of 
the  Carpathian  mountain*,  and  gave  their  name  to  that  range. 
Of  theae  vartou*  tribe*,  the  Deel  were  the  moat  powerful ;  for 
heaidca  T  ,  they  possessed  Wallachia  and  part  of  Moldavia :  bat 
their  last  monarch,  Deoebalua,  bring;  compelled  to  bend  before  the 
aaperior  power  of  Trajan,  after  a  hard  contested  war  of  fir* 
year*,  tho  whole  nation  was  transplanted  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vlnrv*  S  of  the  Danube,  and  their  own  country  wa*  taken  po* 
■••«••  n  of  hy  Rnointi  colonist*  from  Italy,  and  other  part*  of  th* 


The  country  thus  planted  with  the  < 
was  called  Jfota  Daciii,  ami  aubdlvided  Into  the  districts  of  Dacia 
Mpmni,  Daeia  Mt<htsrraata,  and  Dacia  PrtnalUrma,  compre- 
hending; the  present  province*  of  Servja  and  Bulgaria  The 
Jaxyge*  and  Carpi,  not  withstanding  the  destruction  of  the  Da- 
ciana, *ttn  preserved  their  independence,  and  proved  very  tron- 
bleaonie  neighbour*  to  the  Roman  colonist*  settled  on  the  Dan- 
ube.   At  last  the  whole  nation  of  the  Carpi  were  transplanted  by 
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Diocletian,  into  the  Roman  territories  and  Pannoriia.  Home 
remnants  of  the  Jazyget  ailll  remain  in  Hungary.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  4th  cent.,  the  Got  hi  aeiied  T..  after  defeating  the  8ar- 
matianaonthe  Marosch.  where  king  Viaimar.  with  the  flower 
of  the  Sanuatian  nobility,  perished.  The  Goth*  remained  in 
possession  of  Dacia.  and  all  the  countries  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
black  tea,  till  the  year  37S,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  an  Innumerable  host  of  Hcythlana  who  seemed  to 
iune  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Sarmalla.  Re-enforced  by 
the  Alans,  the  Roxolanl,  and  the  real  of  the  numerous  8ar- 
matlan  tribes  whom  tltey  had  sobdued,  the  Huns  fell  upon  the 
Goths  with  Irresistible  fury.  The  warlike  Enuanaric,  a  con- 
queror of  many  nations,  unable  to  survive  the  awful  calami- 
ties that  now  befell  his  nation,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself. 
His  son,  VUhimmir,  a  more  resolute  prince,  for  some  time  made 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  was  Anally  slain,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Ostrogothic  nation,  who  retreated  to  the  plains  of 
Podolia.  Tin-  Huna  next  attacked  the  Visigoths,  who  pos- 
sessed Dacia.  and  completely  defeated  Uiem.  though  they  had 
constructed  a  strong  wall  extending  from  the  Pruth  to  the  Dan- 
ube, to  protect  themselves  from  these  dreadful  barbarians.  At 
last  the  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  unable  to  withstand  the 
Huns,  abandoned  T.  and  the  whole  country  to  the  N  of  the 
Danube,  to  their  victorious  Invaders,  who  thus  became  masters 
of  all  the  country  from  the  Don  to  tbe  Danube.  Transylvania 
was  seized  by  the  Otpidtr,  after  the  vast  empire  of  the  Huns  had 
terminated  with  tbe  death  of  Attila ;  but  some  tribes  of  tiie  Hons 
■till  remained  In  the  country,  whose  descendants  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  SicvJi,  In  the  KE.  The  Grpuitt  were  almost 
wholly  extirpated  by  the  Lombards,  aided  by  the  Atari,  another 
Scythian  tribe,  in  the  year  WUi ;  but  some  of  their  descendants 
■till  remain  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  Mndshsxs, 
who  ronqnervd  Hungary  In  the  *th  cent,  added  T.  to  their  domi- 
nions, in  997.  In  the  Middle  ages,  T.  was  peopled  by  the  Hun- 
garians, or  Madshars.  In  the  western  quarter;  the  Sxeckhelyi, 
erroneously  named  Skull,  and  believed  to  be  the  real  descend- 
ants of  the  once  formidable  Huns,  on  the  NIC;  a  numerous 
colony  of  Saxons  who  penetrated  into  Transylvania  in  the  l'.'th 
cent,  and  settled  on  the  frontier  of  Wallachla,  between  the 
rivers  Alauta  ami  Maros ;  and  the  Vlaki  who  possessed  the  8,  on 
the  borders  of  Wallachia.  T.,  from  Its  conquest  by  Stephen, 
king  of  Hungary,  in  1004,  continued  subject  to  that  kingdom, 
and  was  governed  by  Walvodea.  or  governor  of  provinces.  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  15M,  John  Seepus.  Waivode  of  Transylvania, 
married  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate  tools,  and  became  king  of 
Hungary,  under  the  protection  of  Solyman  the  magnificent,  hold- 
ing It  and  T,  as  fiefs  of  the  Porte.  Upon  the  death  of  John, 
Hungary  was  converted  Into  a  separate  kingdom,  by  Sultan  So- 
lyman, and  T.  was  given  to  his  widow  and  her  Infant  son ;  but 
after  his  death,  T.  was  divided  between  two  rival  factions,  one  of 
which  was  supported  by  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  other  by 
the  Porte,  In  consequence  of  which,  the  country  was  a  scene  of 
Intestine  warfare  for  many  years.  The  papal  party  were  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  Austria:  and  the  Protest  nut  party, 
headed  by  the  celebrated  Botskay.  were  aided  by  the  Turks; 
when  the  successes  of  tbe  latter  obliged  the  court  of  Vienna,  In 
1606.  to  acknowledge  the  Independence  of  T.  Rotskny  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bethlem  Gabor,  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Catholics 
and  house  of  Austria,  and  a  Arm  friend  of  the  Porte,  whose  vas- 
sal lie  became  In  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  Catholic 
faction,  ne  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Stephen,  between  whom, 
and  the  family  of  Ragotskl  a  contest  arose  for  the  principality, 
In  which  the  IU  got  ski  family  finally  prevailed.  Upon  the  death 
of  Ragotskl,  a  civil  war  again  commenced ;  but  the  balance 
turned  In  favour  of  Michael  Abaffl.  who,  aided  by  the  Turks, 
under  the  famous  vizir  Cuprogli.  completely  defeated  the  int- 
peria  lists,  at  I  lie  battle  of  Cl.iuscnburg.  and  drove  them  out  of 
T.  Abaffl  continued  In  possession  of  T.,  as  a  vassal  of  tbe  Porta, 
till  his  death,  in  1690.  At  his  death,  the  family  of  Ragotskl  con- 
tended for  the  principality  with  the  victorious  Ansirians— who 
had  by  this  time  reconquered  Turkish  Hungary— but  without 
success.  Tekeli,  who  had  married  A  bain's  widow  and  inherited 
his  claims,  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  was  compelled  to  lire 
a*  an  exile  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  In  the  Turkish  dominions, 
where  he  died  at  Nionmcdla  T.  was  ceded  to  the  A ust ri ana,  by 
the  treaty  of  Car  low  Hz,  in  1699.  and  has  ever  since  continued 
subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  though  an  attempt  was  made.  In 
1736.  by  the  Ragotski  family,  to  recover  their  Influence  under  the 
protection  of  the  Porte,  but  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  peace 
of  Belgrade.  In  1740. 

TRAONA,  a  Tillage  of  Austrian  I»mbardy,  in 
the  proT.  of  Valtcline,  14  m.  YV  of  Sondrin,  iu  a  val- 
ley of  the  same  name,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Adda. 
Pop.  1,015. 

TRAPANI,  an  administrative  proviuce,  district, 
and  town  of  Sicily.  The  valle  or  prov.  is  bounded 
on  the  E  by  the  prov.  of  Palermo;  on  the  8E  by 
that  of  Girgenti ;  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea. 
Pop.  in  1845,  182,809.  It  is  51  m.  in  length  from 
N  to  S,  and  42  m.  in  breadth.  It  present*  great 
irregularity  of  coast  line.  On  the  N  in  the  long 
peninsula,  enclosing  the  gulf  of  Castel-a-Mare  on 
the  W,  and  terminating  in  the  N,  in  Cape  8.  Vito, 


and  on  the  W  are  the  peninsulas  of  Trapani  and 
Marsala,  the  extremity  of  the  former  of  which.  Cape 
Boco,  forms  the  most  westerly  point  of  Sicily. 
Stretching  along  the  W  coast  are  several  islands, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Favignana,  Levari  ia,  and 
Maretimo.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  tra- 
verses tbe  island,  in  its  entire  length,  terminates  in 
this  prov.,  and  gives  rise  to  numerous  streams,  of 
which  the  chief  are  the  8.  Bartolomeo,  the  Vitaloca, 
and  the  Pogia  on  tbe  N ;  the  Brigi  and  Marsala  on  the 
W ;  the  Mazznra,  Arena,  and  Modima  on  the  S ;  and 
the  Belici,  which  forms  the  continuous  boundary 
with  the  prov.  of  Girgenti.  The  prov.  of  T.  com- 
prises three  districts  and  21  communes.  The  town 
ts  53  m.  W  of  Palermo,  at  the  W  extremity  of  the  hv 
land.  Pop.  24,000.  It  is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
which  advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  which, 
with  a  low  promontory  to  the  S,  forms  a  good 
port.  It  is  enclosed  by  bastioned  walls,  and  de- 
fended by  other  works.  The  streets  are  regular, 
and  are  paved  with  blocks  of  a  shining  species  of 
stone.  Many  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  the 
churches  and  convents,  which  are  numerous,  and 
other  public  buildings,  are  of  fine  architecture.  It 
ha*  also  a  college,  and  several  hospitals.  The  har- 
bour is  capable  of  giving  accommodation  to  vessels 
of  largo  size,  and  at  the  entrance  is  an  island  on 
which  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  trade, 
which  is  extremely  active,  consists  chiefly  in  salt 
from  the  adjacent  works,  alabaster  and  coral,  in 
the  natural  state  and  wrought,  soda,  wine,  fish, 
&c.  At  the  distance  of  about  5  m.  ENE  is  Mount 
8.  Qiuliano,  the  ancient  Eryx,  whence  water  is  con- 
veyed by  an  aoueduct  to  the  town.  T.  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Drepanum,  noted  as  the 
theatre  of  frequent  combats  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians.  With  the  exception  of  a  single 
temple  it  contains  no  antiquities. 

TRAPAN<  i  I)iurA50,  or  Mcsha,  a  headland  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  N  coast  of  the  island 
of  Candia,  17  m.  E  of  Canea,  in  N  lat.  35°  38*.  and  E 
long.  24°  16".  It  forms  the  extremity  of  the  elevated 
promontory  which  advances  between  the  gulfs  of 
Sudah  and  Armvro. 

TRAPE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Dordogne.  cant,  and  6  m.  NNW  of  Villefranche 
on  an  elevated  plateau.    Pop.  100. 

TRAPOHNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oumbinnen,  on  the  Memel.    Pop.  450. 

TRAPPA,  a  town  of  Portngal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hcira,  comarca  and  18  m.  NNW  of  Viaeu,  in  a  bleak 
mountainous  locality.    Pop.  300. 

TRAPPE(La).    See  Souokt. 

TRAPPES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
8eine-ot-Oiae,  cant  and  6  m.  W8W  of  Versaillea, 
near  a  lagune.    Pop.  640.    It  has  a  sugar  factory. 

TRAPSTADT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Francooia.  5  m.  ENE  of  Konigshofen. 
Pop.  760. 

TRAQUAIR.  a  parish  in  the  SE  border  of 
Peebles-shire,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Tweed. 
Area  17,200  acres.  Except  at  the  indentations,  the 
boundary  all  round  with  Selkirkshire  is  high  moun- 
tain water-shed,  among  whose  summits  are  Gums- 
cleuch  and  Minchmoor,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
an  alt.  exceeding  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Quair- 
water  is  the  principal  interior  stream.  The  vil- 
lage of  T.  stands  in  the  vale  of  the  Qitair,  f  m.  8 
of  the  Tweed,  and  If  m.  8  of  Innerleithen.  Pop. 
643. 

TRARBACH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine,  regency  and  37  m.  8W  of  Coblenx,  on  a 
mountain,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Moselle,  opposite 
Traben,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
Pop.  in  1843,  1,494.    It  has  a  saw-mill.    In  the 
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are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  way.  T. 

the  French  in  1734. 

TRARZAHS.  a  Moorish  tribe  who  Inhabit  the  W  part  of  the 
lawn  and  NW  at  Senagainbia,  comprising  a  dJatrict  extending 
Utiaud  a  distance  of  about  140  in.  Tbey  are  extensively  en- 
fxgrxi  in  the  gum  trade. 

TRASACCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Abruzso-Ultra,  81  m.  8E  of  Avezzano,  near  the  8 
bank  of  Lake  Fucino,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  760. 
It  has  a  collegiate  church.  This  town  is  said  to 
bare  been  founded  by  the  emperor  Nero. 

TRASEN,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lower  Austria,  which  descends  from  the  N  side  of 
the  Trasenberg,  near  the  Styrian  frontier;  runt  NNE 
put  Durrnitx,  Wilhelmshurg,  8t.-Polten,  Herzogen- 
bure.  and  Trasmauer  j  and  a  little  below  the  latter 
place  thrown  itself  into  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  on 
the  r.  bank,  and  after  a  sinuous  but  rapid  course  of 
about  57  m.  In  the  lower  part  it  divides  into  nu- 
merous branches,  and  from  the  mountains  which  en- 
close its  bed  it  receives  numerous  affluents.  Its 

TRASMAUER,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  prov. 
of  Lower  Austria,  circle  and  13  m.  NNE  of  St.  Pol- 
tea,  oo  the  r.  bank  of  the  Trasen,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube.  Pop.  545.  It  has  a  fortified 
caatle,  and  manufactories  of  fine  woollen  fabrics. 

TRASOBARES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
45  m.  W  of  Zaragoza,  in  a  fertile  locality.  Pop. 
1.147.  It  has  a  convent,  and  a  manufactory  of 
common  cloth. 

TRAS-OS-MONTE8,  a  province  of  Portugal, 
bounded  on  the  N  and  E  br  Spain,  on  the  S  by  the 
prov.  of  Beira,  and  on  the  W  bv  that  of  Minho,  ex- 
tending between  40°  48'  and  41°  50'  N  lat.,  ami 
between  6°  1  o'  and  8°  W  long.,  and  comprising  an 
area  84  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  60  m.  in 
breadth,  and  a  superficies  of  1,020  sq.  m.  Pop.  in 
1841,  300,840,  or  77,079  families.  Thia  prov.,  al- 
though generally  mountainoua  and  arid,  has  several 
fine  plains,  watered  by  the  Tatnaga,  Corgo,  Sabor, 
and  Tua,  affluents  of  the  Duero,  and  producing  in 
ereat  abundance  corn,  rye,  maize,  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds ;  and  in  localities  sheltered  from  the  N,  olives 
and  silk.  On  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  Duero, 
the  species  of  grape  is  cultivated  which  produces 
the  celebrated  port  wine.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
piga,  and  bees  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and 
game  is  abundant.  Silk  factories  are  numerous,  and 
there  are  also  numerous  flax  mills.  The  prov.  com- 
prises 2  districts,  1 1  comarcas,  43  concelhos,  and 
536  parishes.    Its  cap.  is  Braganza. 

TRASPADERNE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  36  m.  NNE  of  Burgos,  on  the  L  bank  of  the 
Nela.  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro. 
Pop.  356.    It  has  two  churches  and  a  convent. 

TRASPINEDO.a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  SE  of  Valladolid,  in  a  rugged  and  ill-cultivatod 
valley,  near  the  L  bank  of  the  Duero.  Pop.  585.  It 
has  an  hospital. 

TRASTE,  a  port  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  circle  and  8 
m.  W  of  Cattaro,  formed  by  the  Adriatic,  in  N  lat. 
41*  46",  E  long.  183  85'.  Its  entrance  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1  i  m.  in  breadth,  but  it  has  within  an  extent  of 
4  m.  from  N  to  8,  and  a  depth  of  about  3  m. 

TRAU  (Chaxxei.  of),  a  strait  of  Dalmatia,  in 
the  circle  of  Spalatro,  formed  by  the  Adriatic  be- 
tween the  island  of  Bua  and  the  mainland.  It  runs 
between  the  channel  of  Solta  on  the  N  W,  and  the  gulf 
of  Salona  on  the  SE ;  and  has  a  total  length  of  20 
m.(  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  5  m.  Towards  the 
N  in  one  of  its  narrowest  parts,  is  a  small  island  on 
which  the  town  from  whtch  it  takes  its  name  is 


TRAU,  or  Txaoho,  a  town  of  Austrian  Dalmatia, 
with  a  small  harbour  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  the  circle  and  20  m.  NW  of  Spalatro,  in  N  lat. 
43"  40".  Pop.  8,500.  It  stands  on  an  islet,  having 
on  the  N  side  the  mainland,  and  on  the  8  the  island 
of  Bua.  With  the  main  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge, 
and  with  the  island  by  a  mole  having  a  draw- 
bridge to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels,  v 


preferring  thia  i 
the  open  sea.  The  vicinity  is  pleasant, 
with  vines  and  olives.  The  trade  of  T.  is  consider" 
able  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  although  its  harbour  is 
small ;  but  the  island  of  Bua  offers  a  very  com- 
modious harbour. 

TRAUCHBURG,  or  Teaurxburg,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varia, 12  ra.  YV8W  of  Kempen. 

TRAUN,  a  navigable  river  of  Upper  Austria, 
which  rises  in  the  NW  extremity  of  Styria;  runs 
W,  and  then  NNW;  and  after  flowing  through  the 
lakes  of  Ilallstadt  and  Trann,  joins  the  Danube  on 
the  r.  bank,  3  m.  below  Line,  after  a  course  of  1 00 
m.— The  lake  of  T.,  sometimes  also  called  the  lake 
of  Getnunden,  is  9  m.  long,  and  4  m.  broad.  It  lies 
under  the  parallel  of  47°  48'  N,  and  at  an  alt.  of  495 
metres = 54  ly  da.  above  sea-level. — There  is  another 
river  called  Trann,  in  Bavaria,  near  the  borders  of 
the  circle  of  Salxburg. 

TRAUNKIRCHEN,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, on  the  W  side  of  the  lake  of  Traun,  11  m.  SSE 
of  Vocklabruck. 

TRAUN8TEIN,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  50  m. 
ESE  of  Munich,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Traun,  an 
affluent  of  the  Alxa.  Pop.  2,200.— Also  a  village  of 
the  archd.  of  Austria,  12  m.  SSW  of  Zwettel.  It 
has  extensive  salt-works,  which  serve  to  evaporate 
the  brine  of  springs  at  this  place,  and  a  part  of  those 
of  Reichenbali,  which  is  conveyed  hither — Also  a 
mountain  of  the  archd.  of  Austria,  on  the  E  shore  of 
the  lake  of  Traun,  having  an  alt  of  1,578  metres  as 
1,725  yds.  above  sea-level. 

TRAUNVIERTEL,  a  district  of  Upper  Austria, 
lving  along  the  river  Traun,  from  the  Danube  on 
the  N,  to  the  borders  of  Styria  on  the  8.  It  has  an 
area  of  1,955  sq.  m.  The  N  part  is  level  and  fertile, 
but  the  8  is  full  of  lofty  mountains,  branches  of  the 
Alps.  In  this  part,  especially  along  the  Ens,  there 
is  a  number  of  iron  works  and  hardware  manufac- 
tories. This  quarter  also  abounds  with  salt-mines. 
The  richest  salt-mines,  which  form  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  lie  in  the  romantic  district  called  the 
Salzkammergut,  where  500,000  quintals  of  salt  are 
produced  every  year,  and  above  1,000,000  could  be 

1>roduced  if  there  was  a  market  for  it.  The  crown- 
ands  belonging  to  the  emperor,  and  containing  the 
salt-mines,  lie  in  the  8W  angle  of  the  archd.  of  Up- 
per Austria,  which  is  wedged  in  between  the  fron- 
tier of  Salzburg  and  Styria,  and  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Traun.  The  vales 
here  have  that  pastoral  beauty  and  constant  verdure 
which  is  so  familiar  in  England,  with  similar  en- 
closures and  hedgerows,  and  fruit  and  forest  trees; 
but  the  chief  picturesque  beauty  of  the  Salzkammer- 
gnt  lie*  in  its  numerous  lakes,  forming  a  chain 
strung  together  as  it  were  by  the  Traun,  the  main 
artery  of  the  district,  passing  through  them  in  suc- 
cession. They  are  commonly  bordered  with  lofty 
mountains,  whoso  precipices,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  very  water's  edge,  without  the  smallest  ledge 
or  foreland,  impart  an  extremely  sublime  character 
to  these  Alp-locked  reservoirs.  The  falls  of  the 
Traun  resemble  those  of  the  Rhine  at  Bchaffhansen, 
though  thev  arc  much  inferior  to  them.  The  chief 
town  of  the  T.  is  Stever.  In  1809,  the  western 
part  of  this  district  wasceded  to  Bavaria,  but  it  was 
'  to  Austria  in  1815. 
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TRAVAGLIATO,  an  inland  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  4  m.  WSW  of  Brescia.    Pop.  3.000. 

TRA  VALLA,  a  small  port  on  tlie  W  coast  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  situated  on  a  small  creek  at  the 
head  of  a  little  inlet,  9  m.  S  of  Dungally,  in  8  lat.  T 
M'.  The  neighbouring  country  abounds  with  cocoa- 
nuts  and  Indian  corn. 

TRA VANCORE,  a  province  in  the  SW  extremity 
of  Hindustan,  between  the  8th  and  10th  parallels  of 
N  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  76°  20'  and  77°  30'  E. 
On  the  N  it  is  bounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Co- 
chin rajah ;  on  the  E  by  a  range  of  woody  moun- 
tains which  divide  it  from  the  district  of  Tinnevelly; 
on  the  8  and  the  W  by  the  sea.  Its  length  from  N 
to  8  may  be  estimated  at  140  m.,  by  an  average 
breadth  of  36  m.  Its  area  is  4.722  sq.  m.  Towards 
the  E  side  rises  a  range  of  lofty  mountains.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Peraur  and  tbe  Pullayur. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  sago,  sugar,  salt, 
pepper,  cardomums,  cocoa-nut*,  cassia,  frankincense, 
aud  other  aromatic  drugs,  plantains,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  silk.  The  wild  buffalo,  tiger,  cheetah,  and 
elephant  are  found  in  the  forests,  which  are  exten- 
sive, and  form  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  There 
are  no  fortresses  of  any  importance  in  this  prov. ; 
but  against  hostility  from  Mysore  and  Tinnevelly  a 
double  line  of  works  has  been  raised,  consisting  of 
a  thick  plantation,  supported  by  a  rampart  with 
bastions  and  a  deep  ditch;  while  the  range  of  moun- 
tains extending  to  Cape  Comorin  forms  a  natural 
defence  on  the  8E.  Strong  currents  prevail  along 
the  coast.  The  pop.  was  last  returned  at  1,011,824, 
ol'  whom  about  60,000  are  Mahommedan  Moplays  of 
Arab  descent,  and  170,000  are  Roman  Catholics 
and  Syrian  Christians.  This  prov.  having  been 
originally  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Malabar,  re- 
tains many  of  its  customs.  It  appears  that  the 
Tamburetties  of  Attingara  possessed  the  sovereign- 
ty in  this  region  at  an  early  period,  and  that  the 
government  waa  always  in  the  hands  of  a  female, 
till  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cent.,  when  one  of 
these  ladies  not  only  resigned  the  power  to  her  son, 
but  enacted  that  in  future  the  sovereignty  should 
descend  to  the  son  of  the  senior  Tamburetty,  as  in 
Malabar.  The  rajah  thus  chosen  proved  an  am- 
bitious and  able  chief.  He  employed  an  European 
officer  to  discipline  his  troops ;  and  having  turned 
his  arms  against  the  neighbouring  states,  subdued 
six  of  the  petty  rajahs,  and  annexed  their  territories 
to  his  own.  He  also  conquered  part  of  Cochin,  and 
compelled  the  rant  or  queen  of  that  country  to  adopt 
him  as  her  successor.  From  this  period  the  rajahs 
of  T.,  by  intrigue  or  force,  gradually  acquired 
possession  of  the  estatea  of  all  the  remaining  petty 
chiefs;  and  in  1789,  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
Dutch,  for  the  purchase  of  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Cranganore.  This  circumstance,  however,  drew  on 
him  the  hostility  of  Tippu  Sultan,  who,  in  April 
1790,  attacked  the  lines  before  described,  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  storming  them,  advanced  as  far  as 
Virapelly,  when  tbe  interference  of  the  British  alone 

Srevented  T.  from  becoming  a  prov.  of  Mysore.  In 
[ovember  1795,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  rajah  and  the  British,  by  which  the  for- 
mer agreed  to  subsidise  3  battalions  of  native  in- 
fantry, to  be  maiutained  for  the  defence  of  his  do- 
minions against  all  enemies,  and,  in  the  event  of 
war,  to  assist  the  British  with  his  own  forces.  In 
1809,  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try with  little  opposition ;  and  the  resident,  Colonel 
Munro,  assumed  the  office  of  prime  minister  to  the 
rajah,  and  retained  it  with  great  advantage  to  tbe 
state  till  1813,  when  the  office  was  again  delivered 
over  to  the  rajah  upon  his  attaining  bis  16th  year. 
The  revenue  of  the  country  was  at  this  juncture 


estimated  at  30  lacks  of  rupees,  or  about  £45,000 ; 
and  £15,000  was  paid  to  the  British  for  their  pro- 
tection and  the  expenses  of  the  resident.  At  pre- 
sent the  revenue  is  41,58,075  r.,  and  the  subsidy  or 
tribute  amounts  to  7,96,430  r.  The  principal  towns 
are  Travancore,  Trivanderam,  Anjcngo,  Coalan  or 
Quilon,  Aibecca,  and  Coleshy. — Travancore,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  prov.,  formerly  an  extensive 
place,  but  much  decayed,  is  situated  in  N  lat  8°  25', 
E  long.  77*  22',  21  m.  E  of  Trivanderam. 

TRAVE,  a  river  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  which  rises  near  Sarau,  between  Eutin  and 
Ahrensbock ;  flows  SW,  and  expands  into  Lake 
Warder;  passes  Scgeberg,  Oldesfoe,  and  Lubeck; 
and  falls  into  the  Baltic  near  the  small  town  of 
Travemiinde,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m.  It  is 
narrow,  but  up  to  the  city  of  Lubeck  is  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  not  above  7£  ft.  A  paaaage  of 
11  or  12  ft.  in  depth  is  usually  kept  open  across  its 
flat  sandv  bar.  Near  its  mouth  stands  a  lighthouse, 
in  N  lat  53°  57'  39",  E  long.  109  52' 62";  and  a  live- 
ly trade  is  kept  up  from  it  with  all  the  porta  on  the 
Baltic,  and  steam  communication  with  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  Riga,  and  Cronstadt 

TRAVECY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aisne,  cant  and  2  m.  N  of  La- Fere,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Oise. 

TRA  V  KM  KM  >K,  a  small  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Trave,  8  m.  NE  of  Lubeck,  and  belonging  to 
that  city,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  port  It  is  forti- 
fied towards  the  land,  and  towards  the  sea  is  defend- 
ed by  a  small  fort.  The  harbour  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 60  vessels,  and  is  deep  enough  for  those  of 
200  tons;  but  its  prosperity  is  controlled  by  a  mo- 
nopolized corporation  in  Lubeck.  Men-of-war  lie 
at  anchor  in  the  road. 

TRAVENDAHL,  a  castle  and  bailiwick  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  15  m.  W  of  Lubeck, 
and  2  m.  SW  of  Segeberg,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Trave,  noted  in  Danish  history  for  the  treaty  nego- 
ciated  here  in  1700,  between  the  king  of  ' 
and  duke  of  Holstein. 

TRAVEN8ALZA,  a  hamlet  of  Denmark, 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Trave,  1  m.  8W  of  Oldesloe, 
famous  for  its  salt  works. 

TRAVER8  (Val-db),  a  district  in  the  SW  of  the 
Swiss  cant  of  Neufchatcl,  consisting  of  a  romantic 
valley  running  SW  and  NE  among  the  Jura  moun- 
tains, and  watered  by  the  Reuse.  It  contains  six 
villages,  with  about  1,500  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  lace-knitters,  watchmakers,  or  stocking 
weaver*.  Tbe  chief  place,  the  village  of  T ravers, 
is  1 1  m.  W  of  Neufchatcl. 

TRAVERSE,  a  lake  in  the  Minnesota  territory, 
U.  8.,  under  the  parallel  of  46°,  occupying  a  depres- 
sion in  an  elevated  plateau,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
head- branch  of  Red  nver. 

TRAVERSE  BAY  (Grahd),  a  bay  on  the  E  side 
of  Lake  Michigan,  in  N  lat  44s  15'. 

TRAVERSE  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  islands  at  the 
E  end  of  Noquet's  bay,  in  Lake  Michigan,  in  N  lat. 
45°  15'. 

TRAVNICK.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bosnia,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Lashva,  70  m.  W  of  Isvornik.  It 
has  a  pop.  of  8,000,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  being  the  point  where  several  roads 
meet 

TRAWDEN-FOREST,  a  township  and  village 
in  Whalley  p.,  co. -palatine  of  Lancaster,  If  m.  S>E 
ofColne.  Area  2,510  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,853; 
in  1851,  2,601. 

TRAWEENAGH,  or  Trvemach,  a  bay  or  lagune 
on  the  coast  of  co.  Donegal.  It  opens  off  the  NE 
corner  of  Guibarra-bay,  penetrates  the  land  8  m. 
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eastward,  has  an  entrance-width  of  only  3  farls., 
and  expands  in  the  interior  to  a  width  of  W  m. 

TRAW8-FYNYDD,  a  parish  in  Merionethshire, 
on  the  post-road  between  Dolgelly  and  Maentwrog. 
Ares  21.960  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,498. 

TRAYAN  -  GLAS,  a  hamlet  in  Llywell  p.,  co. 
Brecon.  7  ra.  W  of  Brecon.    Pop.  in  1851,  648. 

TRAYAX-MAWR,  a  hamlet  in  Llywell  p.,  co. 
Brecon,  6$  m.  W  of  Brecon.    Pop.  in  1851,  378. 

TRAZEGNIES,  a  commune  and  village  of  Bel 
r'-ini.  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  20  m.  E  by  N  of 
mam. 

TRAZ-OZ-MOKTES.  Taas-os-MoirrEs. 

TREADINGSTOWN,  a  pariah  in  co.  Kilkenny, 
4  sj,  SSE  of  Kilkenny.    Pop.  in  1841,  423. 

TREAL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Mor- 
hioin,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNW  of  Carentoir.  Pop. 
1.0X). 

TREALS-AND-WHARLE8,  a  township  in  Kirk- 
him  p.,  co.-palatine  of  I<ancaster,  ra.  NE  of 
Kirk  ham.    Area  4,015  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  696. 

TREASURY  ISLANDS,  a  group,  forming  part 
of  Solomon's  islands  in  the  8.  Pacific.  They  are 
low.  and  covered  with  trees.  The  moat  northern  is 
in  8  lat  7*  '23',  E  long.  155"  2'/.  The  group  occu- 
pies a  circuit  of  about  10  leagues. 

TREAUVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  U  Manche,  cant  and  2  m.  NNW  of  Pieux. 
Pop.  1,100. 

TREBBIN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  river  Nuthe,  22  m.  S  by  W  of  Ber- 
lin.  Pop.  1,200. 
TREBEL,  a  river  of  Prussia  on  the  confines  of 


Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania,  which  runs  W,  and 
falls  into  the  Peene,  1  m.  N  W  of  Demmin,  after  a 
coarse  of  45  m. 

TREBES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Aude,  near 
the  canal  of  Langucdoc,  6  m.  SE  of  Carcassonne. 
Pop.  1,200. — Also  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pre- 
sidial  and  3  m.  SSE  of  Tresswitz. 

TREBIA,  or  Tre»bia,  a  river  of  Italy,  which 
rises  among  the  Apennines,  10  m.  NE  of  Genoa; 
runs  NE;  and  after  a  course  of  60  m.  falls  into 
the  Po,  3  m.  above  Flacenza.  Though  not  large, 
it  is  an  impetuous  stream.  It  gave  name  to  the 
second  victory  which  signalised  Hannibal's  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
fjaght  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Trebia  and 
Piacenza.  Its  banks  were  the  scene  also  of  san- 
jrninarv  fighting  in  June  1799,  between  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  and  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow, 
in  which  the  latter  were  victorious 

TREBIGNE,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Bosnia,  15  m. 
NE  of  Raguaa,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Trebignitza. 
Pop.  1.000. 

TREB1SACCIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria- 
Htra,  18  m.  ENE  of  CaatroviUari  near  the  coast. 

Pop.  1.200. 

TREBITSCH,  or  Txzzbiczxb,  a  town  of  Moravia, 
oo  the  Iglawa.  20  m.  ESE  of  Iglau.  Pop.  5,000,  of 
whom  a  number  are  Jews.  It  has  considerable 
woollen  manufactures. 

TREBIZOND,  a  considerable  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  S  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  in  N  lat. 
41"  1'  0",  E  long.  39"  44'  36*,  136  m.  SEof  Erzerum. 
The  city,  of  an  oblong  shape,  occupies  a  slope  gently 
rising  from  the  sea.  On  the  E  and  W  it  is  defended 
by  two  deep  ravines  filled  with  trees  and  gardens, 
and  crossed  by  long  bridges.  These  ravines  are 
connected  by  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  behind  the 
castle,  and  along  the  skirts  of  which  run  the  ancient 
ramparts  of  the  city,  which  are  built  of  atone  of 
remarkable  thickness,  and  in  general  lofty.  The 
trapezoidal  form,  from  which  the  city  is  said  to  have 
denred  its  name,  may  it  is  said  be  still  traced  in 


the  arrangement  of  the  walls.  The  bouses  for  the 
most  part  are  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed 
with  small  red  tiles;  like  the  common  Turkish 
wellinzs,  they  are  mean  in  their  outward  appear- 
ance, and  comfortless  within ;  but  all  having  a  gar* 
den  with  a  few  fruit-trees,  scarcely  a  house  is  visible 
from  the  sea.  The  most  curious  edifice  in  the  city 
is  the  I?*.  <t,  in.  a  huge  square  structure,  with  two 
small  windows  on  each  face,  probably  erected  by  the 
Genoese  as  a  powder  magazine.  At  the  8  extre- 
mity of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  which  commands  a 
full  view  of  the  city  and  environs.  A  battery  of 
heavy  guns  is  erected  on  an  eminence  to  the  left  of 
the  city.  Mountains  rise  behind  T.,  but  of  less  ele- 
vation than  along  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  producing  maize,  barley,  fiax,  tobacco, 
honey,  wax.  and  wine.  The  anchorage  is  bad,  and 
only  available  in  summer,  being  a  small  open  bay 
at  the  E  extremity  of  the  town.  After  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  vessels  resort  to  Platena,  a  road- 
stead about  7  m.  to  the  W.  T.  has  a  pop.  of 
68,000,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Christians; 
the  rest  are  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  Turks, 
Jews,  Georgians,  Mingreliatis,  Circassians,  and  Tar- 
tars. Its  trade  is  very  considerable  with  Armenia 
and  the  N  of  Persia.  Formerly  the  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Europe  and  intende  I  for  Georgia  and  Per- 
sia were  transported  in  Turkish  vessels  from 
Constantinople  to  Redut  Kaleh  and  to  Pati,  small 
forts  in  Mingrelia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riou. 
Armenian  and  Georgian  caravanB  transported  them 
thence  to  Tiflis,  the  cap.  of  Georgia,  then  the  great 
commercial  storehouse  for  a  great  part  of  Western 
Asia.  Numerous  caravans  arrived  from  Tal  riz, 
Astrakhan,  and  Baku,  at  Tiflis,  to  purchase  Euro- 
pean merchandise,  by  which  means  the  Armenian 
merchants  of  that  town  gained  immense  profits,  and 
the  peasants  of  the  Trans-Caucasus  received  liberal 
payment  for  the  hire  of  their  beasts  of  burden  en- 
gaged in  the  conveyance  of  that  merchandise.  This 
flourishing  state  of  trade  in  the  Russian  provs.  be- 
yond the  Caucasus  ceased  suddenly  when  M.  de 
Cancrin,  Russian  minister  of  finance,  unfortunately 
proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  introduce  the  Russian 
tariff  into  those  provinces,  and  to  extend  his  sys- 
tem of  prohibition  to  the  extreme  frontier  of  this 
vast  empire.  The  motive  of  this  measure  was  to 
exclude  British  manufactures  from  the  Trans-Cau- 
casian market,  in  the  hope  of  creating  there  an  ex- 
tensive market  for  the  manufactures  of  Moscow. 
But  the  ukase  of  the  Emperor,  which  placed  Min- 
grelia and  Georgia  under  the  system  of  the  Russian 
tariff,  did  not  produce  the  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Moscow  which  thev  expected  from  it: 
the  importation  of  British  and  German  articles  con- 
tinued, but  it  took  another  direction.  The  ships  of 
Constantinople  conveyed  them  to  T.,  where  a  great 
commerce  of  caravans  was  organized  to  convey  the 
merchandise  to  Tabriz  through  Erzerum.    A  smug- 

f ling  trade  was  commenced  all  along  the  Ruaso- 
'ersian  frontier,  and  assumed  colossal  dimensions. 
British  cloths  and  German  hardware  entered  Geor- 
gia as  hitherto ;  but,  in  place  of  the  merchants  of 
Tiflis,  it  was  the  Persian  smugglers  who,  passing 
the  A  raxes  at  night  with  their  well-laden  mules, 
obtained  the  profit.  In  vain  did  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment establish  on  that  frontier  a  strict  military 

?;uard.  The  smugglers  arranged  with  the  CoBsacks 
iv  means  of  trifling  presents,  so  that  they  now  pass 
the  Araxes  in  full  day  without  being  molested 
either  by  the  Cossacks  or  by  the  Russian  custom- 
house officers,  who  are  all  bribed.  Steam-navigation 
and  the  establishment  of  four  wealthy  commercial 
houses  at  Tabriz,  by  Greeks  from  Constantinople, 
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principally  contributed  to  the  increase  of  this  com- 
mercial movement.  England  supplies  about  6,000 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  with  sugar,  indigo,  and 
spices;  Germany  contributes  hardware  and  Bohe- 
mian glass,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Persia; 
France  sends  wine;  Southern  Russia,  wheat  and 
barley;  Belgium,  fire-arms.  The  exports  are  valued 
at  from  £300,000  to  £400,000  annually  in  merchan- 
dise, and  the  remainder  in  Russian  silver.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  are  Persian  silk.  Cash- 
mere shawls,  saffron,  carpets,  camels'  skins,  and 
cotton.  All  these  articles  come  front  Persia,  and 
timber  for  building,  fruit*,  wax,  fish  oil,  and  to- 
bacco, from  Anatolia.  In  1845  the  number  of  ships 
which  entered  the  port  amounted  to  181 :  viz.  27 
British,  90  Turkish,  38  Austrian,  19  Russian,  4 
Greek,  2  Sardinian,  and  1  Ionian,  with  a  freight  of 
41,878  tons.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  the  port  during  1849  was 
87,  of  which  10  were  English,  48  Turkish,  and  22 
Greek;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  steamers,  of  which  class  30  English, 
30  Turkish,  and  24  Austrian  touched  at  the  port  in 
the  course  of  that  year.  The  enire  value  of  the  im- 
ports in  1849  was  estimated  at  53,409,215  francs,  or 
about  £2 , 1 36,000 ;  and  the  exports  were  calculated  to 
have  amounted  to  14,251,406  frs.,  or  about  £570,000. 
The  former  showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
1848 ;  but  the  export  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
largely  increased,  the  total  amount  in  1848  being 
6,239,790  frs.  This  large  augmentation  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  greatly  increased  exports  of  cop- 
per and  other  produce  of  the  Turkish  territories,  and 
also  to  the  increased  degree  of  favour  that  articles  of 
Persian  produce,  such  as  silks,  gall  nuts,  &c,  have 
enjoyed  in  the  European  markets.  In  1851  the 
value  of  merchandise  imported  into  T.  amounted  to 
182,000,000  piastres,  or  about  £1,500,000.  Although 
a  project  has  been  proposed  by  tbe  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  construct  a  road  from  T.  to  Erzerum,  a  town 
of  importance  near  the  frontier  of  Persia,  it  is  stated 
that  the  influence  of  Russia  has  always  prevented  it 
from  being  carried  into  execution,  that  power  being 
desirous  to  secure  the  transit-trade  of  Persia 
through  Georgia.  The  amount  of  shipping 
in  the  trade  of  T.  in  1851  consisted  of— 
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Number  uf  passo nirers,  18,180 

The  transit  of  merchandise  and  passengers  from 
Constantinople  to  T.  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  English  and  Austrian  steam-packet  companies. 
The  freights  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  Eng- 
lish manufactured  goods,  part  of  which  remain  here, 
and  are  smuggled  into  the  Russian  province  of 
Georgia;  the  remainder,  consisting  chiefly  of  white 
calicoes,  are  sent  into  Persia,  where  they  are  print- 
ed, and  then  introduced  into  Russia  as  of  Persian  | 


manufacture.  This  accounts  for  the  exportation  of 
Russian  coin  for  Persian  account.  Large  Quanti- 
ties of  silks,  raw  silk,  tobacco,  and  valuable  shawls, 
are  exported  by  the  Persian  merchants.  T.  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
under  the  appellation  of  Tmptzut,  as  forming  the 
termination  or  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  after 
the  defeat  of  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa  in  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  then  Btated  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sino- 
pians,  populous,  and  situated  in  the  coantry  of  the 
Colchians.  It  continued  a  free  and  independent 
city,  till  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of 
Pontus.  At  tbe  period  of  the  Roman  dominion 
over  Asia  Minor,  their  trade  with  India  is  supposed 
to  havo  passed  through  this  city.  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1203,  T.  became, 
under  Alexis  Comnenus,  the  seat  of  an  empire  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  that  of  tbe 
Halys.  On  its  surrender  to  Mahomet  II.,  its  com- 
mercial relations  with  Europe  ceased  entirely,  and 
the  Euxine  became  closed  to  the  navigation  of  tbe 
Christian  powers. 

TREBNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the 
principality  of  Oels,  14  m.  N  of  Breslau.  Pop.  4,000. 
It  has  woollen  factories,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  and  fruit. 

TREBQ2UF,  a  village  of  France,  in  tbe  dep.  of 
Ille-et-VUaine,  3  m.  ESE  of  Sel.   Pop.  1,500. 

TREBOROUGH,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  5  m. 
8  bv  E  of  Punster.  Area  1,798  acres.  Pop.  in 
1931.  135;  in  1851,  142. 

TREBSEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mulde, 
18  m.  ESE  of  Leipsic.    Pop.  750. 

TREBSHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tbe  prov. 
of  Brandenburg,  reg.  and  60  m.  SE  of  Frankfort. 

TREBUR,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  11  m. 
WNW  of  Darmstadt,  near  tbe  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  1.200. 

TREBUXENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe  prov. 
and  23  m.  NNE  of  Cadiz.    Pop.  2,800. 

TRECASTAGNI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  10  ro.  NNE 
of  Catania,  on  the  S  flank  of  ./Etna.   Pop.  2,500. 

TRECATE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  6  m. 
ESE  of  Novara,  in  a  fine  plain,  between  the  Ticino 
and  Terdoppo  rivers. 

TRECCHtNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hasilicata,  8  m.  S  of  Lagonegro.   Pop.  1,800. 

TRECENO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  tbe  prov.  and 
80  m.  W8W  of  8antander,  on  the  1.  bank  of  tbe 
Esc  ado. 

TRECENTA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  6  m. 
S  of  Badia,  near  the  Tartaro.   Pop.  2,000. 

TRECENTO,  a  town  of  tbe  States-of-the-Church, 
12  m.  WNW  of  Ferrara. 

TREDARZAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cotes-du-Nord,  cant,  and  4  m.  W  of  I^ezardrieux. 
Pop.  1,200. 

TREDEGAR,  a  town  and  populous  district  in 
Bedwelty  p.,  co.  of  Monmouth,  16  m.  NW  of  New- 
port. Pop.  in  1851,  8,305.  T.,  about  60  years  ago 
an  insignificant  hamlet,  has  risen  to  the  importance 
of  a  market-town,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
coal-mines  and  iron-works  which  it  possesses.  The 
Sirbowey  railroad,  which  communicates  with  New- 
port, and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  convey- 
ance, for  shipment  on  the  Monmouthshire  canal,  of 
the  produce  of  the  T.  iron-works,  is  28  m.  in  length. 

TRED1NGTON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  2J 
m.  SE  by  8  of  Tewkesbttry.  Area  870  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  148. — Also  a  parish  in  Worcestershire, 
2J  m.  N  of  Shipston-on-Stonr,  including  the  ham- 
lets of  Armscott,  Blackwell,  Darlingscott,  and  New- 
bold.  Area  5,285  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,036;  in 
1851,  1,117. 

TREDONOCK,  or  Thedenkocx,  a  parish  in  Mon- 
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moothsbire,  4  m.  Sof  Usk.  Area  1,393  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  158;  in  1851,  157. 

TBEDOZIO,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov. 
and  42  m.  N  of  Florence. 

TREENE,  a  river  of  Denmark,  which  riaea  3  m. 
S  of  Flcnsburg ;  flowi  SSW,  and  then  W ;  and  joina 
the  Eyder,  on  the  r.  bank,  at  Friederich8tadt,  after 
a  coarse  of  45  m. 

TREETON,  a  pariah  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 

4  ni.  8  by  E  of  Rotherham,  comprising  the  town- 
ships of  Brampton-en-le-Morthen,  T.,  and  Ullev. 
Area  3.503  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  680;  in  1851,  663. 

TREFDRAETH,  a  pariah  in  Anglesey,  5  m.  NW 
of  Llangefni.    Area  3,135  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  994. 

TREFECCA,  a  hamlet  in  Talgarth  p.,  Brecon,  8 
m.  8W  of  Hay.    Pop.  in  1831,  282 ;  in  1851,  216. 

TREFEGLWYS,  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire, 
9  m.  W  by  8  of  Newtown,  including  the  townships 
of  Bod-aioch,  Dol-Gwdcn,  Maes-trcf-gomer,  and 
E<kirieth  with  Glvn-tref-nant  Area  18,166  aoes. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,820;  in  1851,  1,793. 

TREFFANDEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  4  m.  NE  of  Prelan-le-Grand.  Pop. 
1,100. 

TREFFURTH,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxon  v,  si- 
touted  on  a  hill  near  the  rirer  Werra,  29  m.  SSE  of 
Gottingen.  Pop.  2,100.  It  was  formerly  an  in- 
dependent principality ;  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
the  princes  of  Mentx,  Saxony,  and  Hesse  con- 
junctly; and  was  given  in  1815  to  Prussia  by  the 
con jrregs  of  Vienna. 

TREF-GARN,  a  parish  in  Pembroke,  5  B.  N  of 
Harerford-West.  Little-Trefgara  i8  on  the  E  side 
of  the  Cleddau ;  Great  Trefgarn  on  the  W  aide. 
Area  1,205  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  112  ;  in  1851,  99. 

TREF-GARON.   See  Caron. 

TREFILAN,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  7  m.  S\Y 
of  Lampeter,  including  the  hamlet  of  Tal-y-sarn. 
Area  2,201  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  313;  in  1851,  308. 

TREFLLIS,  a  hamlet  in  Llangammarch  parish, 
CO.  of  Brecon,  South  Wales,  8  m.  W  of  Huallt 

TREFLLYS,  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  2  m.  E 
of  Criccieth.    Area  999  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  103. 

TREFORT,  a  commnnc  and  village  of  Franco, 
dep.  of  the  Ain,  situated  on  a  mountain  called  Re- 
termont,  11  m.  NE  of  Bourg.    Pop.  2,200. 

TREFRHIW,  a  parish  and  village  in  Carnarvon- 
•hire,  2  m.  NW  of  Llanrwst,  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
Conway.  Pop.  in  1831,413,  in  1851,428.  T.  may 
be  styled  the  port  of  Llanrwst  A  quay  has  been 
constructed  here,  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade  in  slates, 
lead.  bark,  and  oak. 

TREGARE,  a  parish  in  Monmouth,  6  m.  W  by 

5  of  Monmouth.    Area  2,387  acres.    Pop,  325. 
TREGAYAN,  a  pariah  of  Anglesey,  2}  tn.  NW 

by  N  of  Llangefni.    Area  2.066  acres.    Pop.  241. 

TREGONEY,  a  disfranchised  borough  in  the  p. 
of  Cnbv,  Cornwall,  40  m.  SW  of  Launceeton,  and  1 1 
m.  NNE  of  Falmouth,  on  the  river  Fal.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1.127;  in  1851,  844.  It  occupies  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street. 
By  means  of  the  Fal,  which  is  navigable  for  large 
boats,  some  trade  is  carried  on,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  exportation  of  copper  and  tin,  and  the  importa- 
tion of  coals  and  groceriea.  The  borough  was  for- 
merly  of  some  consequence,  but  fell  into  decay  when 
Truro  began  to  flourish.  It  was  incorporated  by 
James  L,  and  returned  2  members  to  parliament, 
until  disfranchised  by  the  reform  act. 

TREGROM,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cotes-du-Nord,  cant  and  3  m.  ESE  of  Plouaret, 
oo  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guer.    Pop.  1,385. 

TREGUENNEC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Rniatcrc,  cant,  and  5  m.  NW  of  Pont -PAbbc, 
near  the  bay  of  Audierne.    Pop.  340. 


TREGUIER,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  and  ar- 
rond.  of  Lannion.  The  cant,  comprises  10  com. 
Pop.  in  1831.  16,770;  in  1846,  19,145.— The  town 
ia  12  m.  ENE  of  Lannion,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jaudy  and  Guindy,  which  unite  to  form  the  Tre- 
guier,  and  6  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  English  chan- 
nel. Pop.  in  1846,  3,798.  It  has  a  safe  and  com- 
modious port,  and  a  good  roadstead,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  homes,  grain,  seed,  flour,  flax, 
hemp,  honey,  butter,  and  oysters.  This  town  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric  erected  in  the  9th  century, 
and  was  a  place  of  flourishing  trade  until  1592, 
when  it  was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

TREGUNC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Finiatere,  cant,  and  3  m.  SE  of  Concarncau. 
Pop.  in  1846,  3,462. 

TREGYNON,  a  parish  in  Montgomeryshire,  5 
m.  N  of  Newton.    Area  6,760  acree.    Pop.  718. 

TREHEGNIER,  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Morbihan,  cant,  of  I  .a  Roche-Bernard,  and  com. 
of  Peniatin,  on  the  I  bank  of  the  Vilaine,  near  its 
mouth.    Pop.  100. 

TREHOU  (Lk),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Finistere,  cant  and  5  m.  S  of  Ploudery.  Pop. 
1,080. 

TREIDER-AA.   See  Aa. 

TREIGNAC,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Correze,  and  arrond.  of 
Tulle.  The  cant  comprises  11  com.  Pop.  in  1831. 
12,276;  in  1846,  13,937.— The  town  ia  20  m.  N  of 
Tulle,  on  tho  1.  bank  of  the  Vezere.  Pop.  in  1846, 
3,246.    It  has  a  communal  college,  and  possesses 


manufactories  of  fire-arms.  The 
chiefly  in  sheep,  wool,  and  fine  wax. 

TREIGNES,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  tho  prov.  or  Namur.    Pop.  640. 

TREIGN  Y,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Yon  no,  cant  and  5  m.  N  of  St  Sauvcur.  Pop. 
in  1846,  2.517. 

TREILLIERES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep  of  the  Loire- Inferieure,  cant  and  5  m.  NW  of 
La  Chapelle-sur-Erdre,  on  a  height  Pop.  1.479. 
Here  are  the  castle  of  Gcvres,  built  in  1653,  and  the 
chapel  of  Dons,  founded  by  the  dukes  of  Bretagne. 

TREIS,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine,  circle  and  8  m.  ENE  of  Kochheim,  on  the 
Mozelle.    Pop.  1,200.    It  has  a  castle. 

TREISA,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  prov.  of 
Obcr-Hessen,  circle  and  3  m.  from  Ziegenhain,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Schwalm,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wiera.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,482.  It  has  manufactories 
of  hosiery,  and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  sev- 
eral dveworks  and  tanneries. 

TRElSAM,  or  Trbysam,  a  river  of  the  graml- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  11  m.  SSE  of  Waldkirch;  runs  first  8,  then 
NW  through  a  narrow  valley:  passes  Friburg ; 
divides  into  two  branches,  which,  at  a  distance  of 
9  m.,  again  unite  ;  thence  it  takes  a  N  course,  wa- 
ters Eichstetten  ;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  36  m., 
joina  the  Els,  on  the  1.  bank,  4  m.  S  of  Kcnzingen. 
Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Glotter,  which  it  receives 
on  the  r.  bank. 

TREIS- AN-DER-LUMBDE,  a  town  of  Hesw- 
Cassel,  in  the  pror.  of  Ober- Hesse,  circle  and  12  in. 
from  Marburg,  on  the  Lumbde.    Pop.  1,107. 

TREJ  UNCOS,  or  TaxsjuMcoa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  42  m.  SW  of  Cucnca.    Pop.  929. 

TREKHIBENSKALA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Voronej,  district  and  36  m.  8  of 
Starobiatlsk,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sievernoi-Donctz. 

TRELAWNY.    See  Cornwall  and  Look. 

TRELAWNY,  a  parish  of  Jamaica,  in  the  co.  of 
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Cornwall,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  sea,  on  the  E 
by  the  oo.  of  Middlesex,  on  the  8  by  that  co.  from 
which  it  ia  so pa  rated  by  Hector  river  and  the  p.  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  W  by  that  of  St.  James. 
It  is  intersected  in  the  S  by  a  branch  of  the  Blue 
mountains.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Martha  Beea, 
which,  at  its  mouth,  forms  a  large  harbour,  on  the 
W  aide  of  which  Falmouth  the  chief  town  is  situated. 

TRELAZF/,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Maine-et- Loire,  cant  and  5  m.  ESE  of  Angers, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Authion.  Pop.  in  1846, 
3,385.    It  has  extensive  slate  quarries. 

TRELECK,  or  Tkillbch.  a  parish  in  Monmouth- 
shire, 4i  m.  8  by  W  of  Monmouth.  Area  7,061 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  940;  in  1851,  1,136. 

TRELECK,  or  Tkillech-Granob,  a  chapelry  in 
Trcleck  p.,  Monmouthshire,  7  m.  SW  by  S  of  Chep- 
stow.   Area  1,774  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  148. 

TRELECK -AR-BETTW3,  a  parish  in  Car- 
marthenshire, 12  m.  NW  of  Carmarthen.  Area 
11,492  acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 1,565;  in  1851,  1,532. 

TRELLY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  English  channel,  cant,  and  5  m.  SE  of  Mont- 
martin,  on  a  hill.    Pop.  1,295. 

TRELODY  (Sanrr),  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Gironde,  cant,  and  1  m.  ESE  of  Les- 
parre.    Pop.  1,589. 

TRELON,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  tho  Nord  and  arrond.  of 
Avesnes.  The  cant,  comprises  13  corns.  Pop.  in 
1831.  13,948;  in  1846,  16.216.— The  town  is  9  m. 
SE  of  Avesnes.  in  a  woody  and  marshy  locality.  It 
has  manufactories  of  hosiery,  crystal,  potash,  a  tan  - 
nery, several  breweries,  forges,  and  blast-furnaces. 

TRELOUP,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Aisne,  cant  and  5  m.  NNE  of  Conde-en-Bric, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Maine.    Pop.  1,362. 

TRELOYONNO,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Li- 
vadia,  in  the  nom.  of  Attica,  6  m.  ESE  of  Athens. 
This  is  the  Hymettut  of  the  ancients,  noted  for  its 
honcv. 

TREMADOC,  a  market-town  in  Carnarvonshire, 
4£  m.  E  by  N  of  Criccieth,  near  the  sea-coast.  It 
is  seated  on  a  level,  3  ft.  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected  by  an  embank- 
ment. It  is  regularly  built,  and  many  of  the  erec- 
tions exhibit  a  chaste  style  of  architecture.  The 
harbour,  or  Port  Madoc,  is  well  sheltered,  and  admits 
vessels  of  300  tons. 

TREMAEN,  or  Tremkjx,  a  parish  in  Cardigan- 
shire, 4  m.  ENE  of  Cardigan.  Area  1,658  acres. 
Pop.  in  1881,  241;  in  1851,  276. 

TREMAYNE,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  6}  m.  WNW 
of  Launceston.  Area  1,045  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,95. 

TREM BLADE  (La),  a  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  Frauce,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Charente-Inferi- 
enrc  and  arrond.  of  Marennes.  The  cant,  comprises 
6  corns.  Pop.  in  1831,  7,980;  in  1846,  8.094.— The 
town  is  5  m.  SSW  of  Marennes,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Seudre,  6  m.  from  the  sea.  Pop. 
in  1846,  2,640.  It  has  a  Calvinist  consistorial 
church,  a  custom-house,  and  a  small  port,  and  car- 
ries on  a  trade  in  salt  wine,  brandy,  and  oysters. 

TREMBLAY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Ille-et-Vilaine,  cant,  and  3  m.  8  of  Antrain, 
on  a  plateau,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Couesnon. 
Pop.  in  1846,  2,411.  It  has  several  tanneries  and 
paper-mills. 

TREMBLAY  (Lb),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Eure-et- Loire,  cant  and  8  m.  E  of  Chateau- 
neuf.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Seine-et-Oiso,  cant,  and  6  m.  E  of  Gonnessc,  in  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Ridcau. 
Pop.  1,200.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  distinguished 
as  the  Grand  and  Petit  Trerablay.     In  the  former 


is  the  parish-church,  and  in  th 
castle  and  several  villas. 

TREMBLECOURT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Meurthe,  cant  and  1}  m.  8E  of  Domevre, 
on  a  height  Pop.  300.  It  has  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fortress. 

TREMBLEUR,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1,729.  It  lias 
a  manufactory  of  fire-arms. 

TREMBLEVIF,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Loir-et-Cher,  cant  and  9  m.  NVY  of  Salbris, 
in  a  mountainous  locality.    Pop.  1,100. 

TREMBOWLA,  or  Trebowla,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  18  m.  8  of  Tarnopol,  on  the  Huizna,  an 
affluent  of  the  Sered.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  bravery  and  firmness  with  which  its  inhabi- 
tants held  out  when  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1675. 

TREM-D'USTON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Ariege,  cant  of  Oust  and  com.  of  Os ton- 
Pop.  1,434. 

TREMECEN.    See  Tlem?bj». 

TREMENTINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Maine-et-  Loire,  cant  and  4  ni.  NE  of  Chollet  Pop. 
1 ,100.   It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  other  starts. 

TREMERY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Moselle,  cant,  and  4  in.  NW  of  Vigy,  near  the  Mo- 
selle.   Pop.  400. 

TREMEZZO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy, 
15  m.  NNE  of  Como. 

TREMIST1ERI,  a  village  of  Sicilv,  in  the  prov. 
of  Catania,  on  the  S  flank  of  ./Etna.   Pop.  1,200. 

TREM1TI,  the  Dio media  Insula  of  the  ancients, 
five  small  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  about  14  m.  of  the 
Capitanata  coast  of  Naples,  in  N  bit  42°  10'.  They 
are  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  present  some  small 
patches  of  cultivation,  and  have  a  few  inhabitants. 
The  largest  of  the  group,  San-Domenico,  is  4  ro. 
in  circuit;  the  others  are  Caprara,  San -Nicola, 
Cretaccio,  and  La  Vecchia. 

TRKMLKS,  or  Snumtow,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  71 
m.  SHE  of  Prague.  Pop.  3,000.  There  are  con- 
siderable linen  manufactures  here. 

TREMOLAI,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Dordogne,  cant,  and  5  m.  S  of  St  Alvere,  near  tic  r. 
bank  of  the  Dordogne.   Pop.  1,000. 

TREMOLETO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Leghorn,  15  ra.  SSE  of  Pisa. 

TREMONT,  a  village  of  Tazewell  co.,  in  Illiuois, 
U.  8.,  50  m.  N  by  E  of  Springfield.— Also  a  village 
of  Schuylkill  co ,  in  Pennsylvania,  32  m.  NE  of 
Ilarrisburp. 

TREMONTI,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo- 
Ultra  2da,  18  m.  SSW  of  Aquila.    Pop.  500. 

TREMOREL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cotcs-du-Nord,  7  miles  E  of  Merdrignac. 

TREMOSINE,  a  village  and  district  of  Lombardv, 
in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  NE  of  Brescia,  on  the  N'W 
coast  of  the  I-ago-di-Garda.  Pop.  2,000.  There 
are  iron  works  here. 

TREMOUILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
La- Vendee,  32  m.  E  by  S  of  Poitiers.    Pop.  1,300. 

TREMOUTHA,  a  haven  in  the  p.  of  St  Gennys, 
Cornwall.  It  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago  to  con- 
struct a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  with  break- 
waters here,  to  which  vessels  might  run  at  all  times 
of  the  tide,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  harbour,  to 
form  a  railway  to  Launceston,  to  be  called  the 
Launccston  and  Victoria  railway. 

TREMOUZEY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Vosges,  cant,  and  2  m.  SSW  of  Bains.  Pop. 
800. 

TREMP,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  42  m. 
NNE  of  Lerida,  on  the  r.  bank  or  the  Noguura- 
Palleresa.  Pop.  1,800.  Leather,  brandy,  and  coarse 
linens  are  made  here. 
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TREMSBUTTEL,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchv  of  Holstein,  18  ro.  NE  of  Hamburg. 

TRENDELBURG,  a  village  of  Hessen,  5  m. 
S8W  of  Carlahafen.    Pop.  700. 

TRENEGLOS,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  1\  m.  NE 
by  E  of  Camelford.  Area  2,730  acres.  Pop.  193. 
TRENEWYDD.  8ee  New-tow*. 
TRENT,  a  river  of  England,  generally  accounted 
the  third  in  respect  of  length  of  course,  which  has 
its  rise  in  Staffordshire,  in  three  springs  to  the  W  of 
Leek.  It  soon  becomes  a  pretty  large  stream,  com- 
ing down  from  the  hills  with  a  rapid  current;  and 
raring  been  augmented  by  the  accession  of  other 
rivers,  it  flows  put  Treniham,  to  which  it  gives 
cane,  and  thence  to  Burton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
h  becomes  navigable,  at  a  point  117  m.  above 
its  junction  with  the  Hamber.  It  soon  after  enters 
Nottinghamshire  near  Radcliffe-upon-Soar,  flowing 
XXE,  m  a  clear  stream,  and  with  a  bold  rapid  cur- 
rent; winding  round  the  town  of  Nottingham,  it 
rives  fertility  to  an  immense  range  of  meadows 
Urnded  by  villas,  villages,  and  luxuriant  farms. 
It  then  proceeds  with  rather  a  tortuous  course, 
through  a  highly  cultivated  country  towards  New- 
ark, where  it  suddenly  bends  towards  the  N  and 
pomes  that  direction  as  far  as  Clifton-upon-Trent, 
where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  Notting- 
•suuahire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  passes  Gains- 
borough, but  does  not  leave  the  co.  of  Nottingham 
snul  it  reaches  Heck-dyke,  whence  it  proceeds  to 
the  H timber,  which  it  joins  at  Trent-falls.  At 
Gainsborough,  it  loses  the  influence  of  the  tide,  and 
ii  do  longer  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  great  bur- 
den; but  vessels  of  a  flatter  construction  sail  up  as 
high  as  Burton.  Its  navigation  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  country  at  barge,  and  every  means  nave 
been  taken  to  afford  it  all  the  facilities  possible; 
among  other  works  a  side-cut  of  10  m.  in  length 
has  been  formed  in  order  to  avoid  2 1  shoals,  which 
occur  in  little  more  than  13  m.  of  its  course  between 
Trent-bridge  at  the  commencement  of  the  Notting- 
ham canal,  and  Sawley-fcrry  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal.  It  has  communi- 
cation by  canals  with  the  Mersey,  the  Severn,  and 
trie  Thames.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Sow,  the 
Tame,  the  Soar,  and  the  Devon,  on  the  r. ;  and  the 
Hyth,  Dove,  and  Derwent,  on  the  1.  Its  length  of 
is  nearly  200  m. ;  and  it  drains  an  area  of 


f 000  aq.  m. 

TRENT,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  3  m.  NE  by 
E  of  Yeovil.    Area  1,590  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  530. 

TRENT,  in  German  Tkiest,  in  Italian  Tkiexta, 
a  circle  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  the  S  part  of 
the  Tyrol,  comprising  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Italian' confines,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  ancient 
bishopric  of  Trent  It  is  skirted  by  the  Adige  on 
the  N,  and  is  covered  by  ramifications  of  the 
Rbetian  Alps. — Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Adige,  72  m.  NW  of 
Venice,  and  84  m.  S  of  Insbrock.  It  stands  in  a  de- 
lightful valley  among  the  Alps,  in  N  lat.  46°  6'  26". 
Though  surrounded  with  walls,  it  is  not  capable 
of  sustaining  a  siege.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
paved,  and  supplied  with  running  water  from  a 
small  stream  which  flows  through  the  city.  The 
chi«?f  public  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop; the  cathedral,  a  structure  In  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  and  the  church  of  8ta  Maria- Maggiore. 
The  pop^  about  13,000  in  number,  are  employed 
partly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  partly  in  the  cul- 
ture of  vines  and  tobacco.  T.  is  the  seat  of  a  pro- 
vincial court  of  justice,  of  a  gymnasium,  a  Ivceum, 
uxl  several  schools.  The  Romans  called  it  Triden- 
Wenceslaus,  emperor  of  Germany,  made  it 
>rer  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  1377.    Its  bishops 


became  princes  of  the  empire,  and  members  of  the 
diet  of  Tyrol.  Their  bishopric  was  included  among 
the  secularizations  of  1802,  given  at  first  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  to  Bavaria, 
but  restored  after  1815  to  Austria.  The  great  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  T.  is  its  council  or  assemblage 
of  Catholic  prelates  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  op< 
in  1545,  after  the  Reformation  had  acquired  a  i 


siderable  degree  of  consistency,  and  continued  with 
more  or  less  of  interruption  during  18  years.  The 
sittings  were  held  partly  in  the  cathedral,  more  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  there  still 
exists  a  painting  representing  the  council  in  full 
assemblage. 

TRENT,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada,  which  rises 
out  of  Rice  lake,  and  is  the  channel  by  which  a 
chain  of  shallow  lakes  connected  with  Lake  Huron 
are  brought  into  Lake  Ontario. 

TREN  TEN ARA,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  Principato-Citra,  18  m.  Sof  Campagna.   Pop.  900. 

TRENTHAM,  a  parish  and  village  in  Stafford, 

am.  88E  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  watered  by 
e  Trent,  and  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
canal,  comprising  the  cbapelries  of  Blurton  with 
Lightwood-F orcst  and  Handford,  and  the  townships 
of  Buttcrton,  Clayton-Griffith,  Hanchurch,  and  T. 
Area  6,900  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,344;  in  1851, 
2,747.  The  church,  originally  part  of  a  priory  re- 
founded  here  early  in  the  12th  cent.,  is  a  fine  old 
building.— The  village  stands  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Trent,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The  in- 
habitants are  principally  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bricks  and  tiles.  Trentham-hall,  the  mag- 
nificent seat  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  originally 
erected  about  a  century  ago,  but  which  has  under- 
gone very  considerable  improvement,  is  in  this  p. 

TRENTISHOE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  7$  m.  E  by  N 
of  Ilfordcombe,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  channel. 
Area  1,671  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  129. 

TRENTOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra-di- 
Lavoro,  12  m.  SW  of  Caserta. 

TRENTON,  a  township  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York, 
U.  8.,  12  m.  N  of  Utica.  Pop.  in  1840,  3,178;  in 
1850,  3,540.  The  celebrated  T.-falls  are  in  this  co. 
They  are  formed  by  Canada  creek,  which  here  falls 
312  ft.  within  a  distance  of  about  2  m. — Also  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  in  Hunter- 
don co.,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Delaware,  opposite 
the  falls,  in  N  lat  40°  14',  W  long.  74°  46",  58  m. 
SW  of  New  York.  Pop.  in  1810,  3,003;  in  1840, 
4,035 ;  in  1850,  6,766.  It  is  a  handsome  and  flour- 
ishing town.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  this 
place  for  sloops;  but  above  the  falls  it  is  not  navi- 
gable, except  for  boats.  This  town  has  extensive 
railroad  and  steamboat  connections.— Also  the  capi- 
tal of  Jones  co.,  N.  Carolina,  on  the  Trent,  82  m.  SE 
of  Raleigh. — Also  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Ohio, 
82  m.  W8W  of  Columbus. — Also  a  village  of  Gibson 
co.,  in  Tennessee,  120  m.  W  of  Nashville. 

TRENTON,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  in  Nor- 
thumberland co.,  62  m.  W  of  Kingston,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Trent  into  the  bay  of  Quintfi.  Pop. 
1,500. 

TRENT-PORT,  a  village  of  Upoer  Canada,  on  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Quinte.    Pop.  950. 

TRENT8CHIN,  or  TaExnux,  a  palatinate  occu- 
pying the  NW  corner  of  Hungary,  and  adjacent  to 
Galicia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia.  Its  area  is  1,860  sq. 
in.,  and  its  pop.  312,000,  partly  of  Slawac,  partly  of 
Magyar  descent  It  is  traversed  by  ridges  of  the 
Carpathians,  and  abounds  in  timber,  'ilie  largest 
river  is  the  Waag.  The  surface  is  well  cultivated. 
—The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  Mtuated  54  ra. 
SE  of  Olmuu,  near  the  Waag.    It  consists  of 
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long  street  and  a  suburb.  Pop.  3.000,  partly  Catho- 
lics, and  partly  Lutherans.  It  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  oils,  and  brandy. 

TRE'N-TWR,  or  Trktowkk,  a  hamlet  in  the  p. 
of  Llanfihangel-cwm-du,  Brecon,  3  in.  NW  by  W 
of  Crickhowel    Pop.  in  1831,  318 ;  in  1851,  291. 

TRE-OWEN,  or  Tekwezm,  a  township  in  But- 
tington  p.,  Montgomeryshire,  -H  m.  NE  of  Welsh- 
pool.  Area  1,860  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  389. 

TREPORT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  8eine-In- 
ferieure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Bresle,  17 
m.  NE  of  Dieppe.  Pop.  2,914,  employed  partly  in 
yarn  spinning,  and  partly  in  fishing. 

TREPTOW-AM-TOLLENSE,  or  Alt  Teeitow, 
•  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania, 
regency  of  Stettin,  circle  and  17  m.  S8E  of  Demrnin, 
on  the'Tollense.  Pop.  in  1843,  3,852.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls  with  three  gates,  and  has  two  hos- 
pitals. It  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth  and 
linen,  several  tanneries  and  distilleries  of  brandv. 

TREPTOW-AU-DER-RIGA,  or  Nkl-Treptow, 
a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania, 
regency  and  54  m.  NE  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Oreif- 
fenberg-Osten,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Riga.  Pop.  in 
1843,  5,899.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  serge, 
hosiery,  and  hats.  The  harbour  at  tbe  mouth  of 
the  river  is  now  choked  with  sand. 

TREPUZZE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Terra-d'Otranto,  district  and  9  m.  NWof  Lecce, 
in  a  flat  but  fertile  locality.  Pop.  2,068.  It  has  a 
convent. 

TREQUANDA,  a  market-town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  the  N  of  Montepulciano.  Pop. 
2,300. 

TRE'R-COED,  or  Trecokd,  a  township  in  Dis- 
serth  p.,  Radnor  5  m.  NE  of  BuallL    Pop.  241. 

TRESA.  or  Tkessa,  a  river  of  Austrian  Lom- 
bard y,  which  issues  from  the  W  extremity  of  Lake- 
de-Lugano ;  runs  W ;  forms  for  some  distance  the 
line  of  division  between  the  prov.  of  Como  and  the 
Swiss  prov. of  Ticino;  enters  the  former  prov.;  and 
after  a  total  course  of  about  1 1  m.,  throws  itself  in- 
to Lake  Maggiorc  on  the  E  bank,  and  1  m.  SW  of 
Lu  vino. 

TRES-  A  ME  R I C  ANOS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Minas-Gcracs,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Serra  -  das  -  Esmeralda*,  and  falls  into  the  Rio- 

TRES-B ARRAS,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Minas-Geraes,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vclhas,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sepo  or  Paranna. — Also  an 
auriferous  river  in  the  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso,  which 
joins  the  Tapajos  on  the  r.  bank.— Also  a  river  of 
the  prov.  of  Santa-Catharina,  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  three  streams,  and  falling  into  the  bay  of 
Babitonga. 

TRESCLEOUX.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Hautes-Alps.  cant,  and  3  m.  N  of  Orpierre, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the  Blais- 
ance.    Poo.  480. 

TRESCO,  or  Thescaw,  one  of  the  Scilly  islands, 
to  the  W  of  Annet,  comprising  nearly  800  acres  of 
fertile  land.  The  principal  village  upon  it  is  Dol- 
phin.   Pop.  in  1831,  470;  in  1851,  430. 

TRESCORRE,  or  Teescorio,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Lombardy,  in  the  deleg.  and  8  m.  E  of  Bergamo, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Val-Cavalina.  Pop.  1,630. 
It  is  noted  for  its  thermal  springs  and  baths,  and 
has  several  forges. —  Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  of 
Lodi  and  Cretna,  district  and  5  m.  NW  of  Crciua. 
Pop.  900.    It  has  a  saltpetre  refinery. 

TRESEBURG,  a  hamlet  of  the  duchy  of  Brnns- 
wick,  district  and  circle  and  6  m.  S  of  Blankenburg, 
on  the  Bode.  It  has  a  powder-mill  and  a  quarry 
of  asbestos. 


TRESENTA,  a  small  district  of  Sardinia,  in  tbe 
div.  of  Cabo-Cagliari,  prov.  and  to  the  N  of  Cagliari. 
Pop.  8,800.  It  is  noted  for  its  fertility,  especially 
in  com,  wine,  and  pasturage,  and  is  considered  the 
granary  of  Cagliari.  It  contains  12  villages,  of 
which  the  chief  is  Guasile. 

TRES-FORCA8,  a  headland  of  Marocco,  in  the 
prov.  of  Fez,  to  the  N  of  Mellila,  in  N  hit.  35°  27' 
55",  W  long.  2"  56'  25". 

TRESH1NISH  ISLES,  a  group  of  Hebridean  is- 
lets, 5  m.  NNW  of  Staffa,  and  5$  m.  SE  of  Coll. 
They  are  disposed  in  a  chain  of  between  4  and  5  m. 
in  length  from  NE  to  SW ;  and  consist  of  five  prin- 
cipal isles,  and  some  intervening  rocks.  Their 
whole  coasts,  with  little  exception,  present  per- 
pendicular cliffs  of  from  40  to  upwards  of  60  ft.  in 
height;  and  as  seen  from  a  little  distance,  pos- 
sess a  singularly  interesting  appearance.  They  are 
mere  uninhabited  pasture-grounds.  They  are  com- 
posed throughout  of  amygdaloid  and  basalt, — the 
latter  of  perpendicular  fracture,  but  not  columnar. 

TRESlLlCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  tbe  prov.  of 
Calabria  Ultra,  district  and  10  m.  SE  of  Palun,  in  a 
fiat  but  fertile  locality.  Pop.  600.  It  has  a  colle- 
giate church  and  a  convent.  It  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  in  1783. 

TRESILLIAN,  a  village  in  tbe  p.  of  Merthor,  co. 
of  Cornwall,  on  a  stream  which  falls  into  oue  of  tie 
creeks  of  Falmouth  harbour,  and  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  here. 

TRES-1RMAOS,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sergipe,  on  tbe  r.  bank  of  the  Rio-lra- 
pirang  or  Vaza-Barris,  between  Sao-ChistovBo  and 
the  sea.— Also  a  headland  on  the  N  coast  of  tbe 
prov.  of  Rio-Grandc-do-Norte,  12  m.  NW  of  Natal, 
in  8  lat.  6°  2',  W  long.  35°  58'.— Also  a  group  of 
islets,  three  in  number,  to  the  SSE  of  the  S  extremi- 
ty of  Santa  Catharina. 

TRES-ISLAS,  a  group  of  islands,  three  in  num- 
ber, near  the  coast  of  English  Guayana,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Essequibo,  in  N  lat.  6°  5'.  They  serve 
to  cover  the  bay,  and  by  a  fort  and  batteries  erected 
by  the  Dutch  form  its  defence. 

TRESKOWITZ.   See  Dbbskowitz, 

TRESLAOUENAN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Finistere,  cant,  and  2  m.  NNE  of  Plowze- 
vede.    Pop.  2,660. 

TRESMERE,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  6  m.  W  by  N 
of  Launceston.  Area  1,344  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
171 ;  in  1841,  175. 

TRESNURAGHES,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
div.  of  Capo  Ssssari,  prov.  and  9  m.  WNW  of 
Catrliari,  in  a  fertile  plain.    Pop.  1,800. 

TRESORERIE,  or  Trf.ahlht  Islaxds,  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Salomon  archipelago.  South  Pacific. 
It  occupies  a  circumference  of  about  30  m.,  and  con- 
sists of  6  or  7  islands  in  close  proximity,  and  gen- 
erally low  and  woody.  The  central  island  is  in  S 
lat.  7°  23'  30".  E  long.  155°  29'  15". 

TRES-P1ES,  a  group  of  islands,  3  in  number, 
on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  dep.  of  Arequipa,  in  S  lat. 
20°  47'.  They  arc  sterile  and  desert,  but  abound 
with  seals. 

TRES-PRATAS,  a  town  and  parish  of  BraziL  in 
the  prov.  of  Minaa  Gcraes,  between  the  rivers 
Grande  and  des  Mortes,  about  30  m.  E  of  I^avrxs- 
do-Fimil.    Pop.  3,000. 

TRES-PUNTXS,  a  headland  of  Central  America, 
in  the  state  of  Honduras,  which  advances  to  the  NE 
of  the  Amatic  gulf,  in  the  SW  part  of  Honduras 
bay. 

TRESQUES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Gard,  and  cant,  of  Bngnals.    Pop.  1,095. 

TRES-RIOS-DO-NORTE,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Rio-de -Janeiro,  which  has  its  source  in 
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the  8err» -de-San -Salvador,  at  Tres-Picos,  traverses 
Lake  Cima,  and  joins  the  Imbc  to  form  the  Ura- 
rahv. 

TRESSANGE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Moselle,  cant  and  5  tn.  NE  of  Audun-le- Roman. 
Pop.  196.    It  haa  an  oil-mill. 

TRESSIN,  a  Tillage  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Nord.  cant,  and  4  m.  88 W  of  Lannoy,  on  the  Marcq. 
Pop.  409.    It  haa  a  nail- work. 

TRESSON,  a  commane  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Sarthe.  cant  and  5  m.  8  of  Bonlloire.  Pop. 
1.504.  It  haa  a  manufactory  of  linen,  and  in  the 
ricinitv  are  quarries  of  limestone. 

TRE8SWITZ.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Re  gen,  29  m.  ENE  of  Amberg,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Pfreimt    It  has  an  ancient  castle. 

TRESTENBURG.    See  Tasnad. 

TRE8VI80,  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
51  m.  W8W  of  Santander,  on  the  I.  bank  of  a  small 
iffla^nt  of  the  Ders.  Pop.  124.  In  the  vicinity 
are  mines  of  lead  and  antimony. 

TRESWELL,  orTnr««wzu.,'a  parish  in  Notts,  5J 
m.  E  by  B  of  East  Retford.  Area  1,561  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  224;  in  1851,254. 

TRESZTYIA,  Taasrnx,  or  Rorrbach,  a  village 
of  Transylvania,  in  the  comitat  of  Zarand,  19  m.  N 
of  Vajda-Hunyad,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  on  a 
fmall  affluent  of  the  Maros. 

TRETEAU,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Allier,  cant  and  4  m.  W8W  of  Jaligny,  in  a 
mar»hv  locality.    Pop.  720. 

TRETIRE,  "a  pansh  with  Michael  -Church,  in 
H>n  fonlahire,  5J  m.  W  of  Ross.  Area  1,356  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  120;  in  1851,  138. 

TRET8,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
is  the  dep.  of  the  Bouches-dn-Rhone,  and  arrond. 
of  Aix.  The  cant,  comprises  8  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
8.695;  in  1846,  8,841.— The  town  is  14  m.  ESE  of 
Aix,  on  tbe  slope  of  a  mountain  named  Keeaignn.«, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  plain  watered  by  the 
Are.  Pop.  in  1846,  3,028.  It  has  old  ramparts 
now  to  a  great  extent  demolished,  a  small  suburb 
tnA  several  promenades.  Tbe  body  of  the  town  haa 
n.trrow,  irregular  streets,  and  the  houses  are  old  and 
many  of  them  dilapidated.  It  contains  fonr  foun- 
tains, a  lnrge  town-house  comprising  two  prisons, 
and  an  hospital.  It  possesses  manufactories  of 
•osp,  salt  wax.  and  bricks,  distilleries  of  brandy, 
coal-mines,  and  quarries  of  marble.  This  town  is  of 
(Treat  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  ceded  to 
the  Marseilles  by  the  Albiem  and  Sattuvii  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  Arc. 

TRETTO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  and  19.  m  NW  of  Vicenxa,  and  district  of 
Iitrio.  on  a  mountain  abounding  with  porcelain- 
cl»7  whieh  forms  its  chief  article  of  traffic. 

tREUCHTLINOEN,  a  market- town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  10  m.  8E  of  Hoi- 
denhetm,  near  tbe  r.  bank  of  the  Altmuhl.  Pop. 
1  590.   It  has  two  castles,  and  manufactories  of 

pllonn  and  parchment. 

TREUEN,  Thukax,  Dekwex,  or  Taooax,  a  town 
■>f  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Vigotland,  bail,  and  7 
NE  of  Pbvnen.  Pop.  4,443.  It  has  manufactories 
of  cloth  and  linen,  several  tanneries,  breweries,  and 
•mills. 

REUENBRIEZEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brandenberg,  regency  and  23  m.  88 W  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Zancha-Belaig,  on  the  Niep- 
lita.  Pop.  in  1843,  4,796.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls 
with  three  gates,  and  has  two  churches  and  an 
hospital  It  has  manufactories  of  linen,  cloth,  and 
other  woollen  fabrics,  several  tanneries,  and  paper- 
nulls,  breweries  and  distilleries. 
TREITRENBEBG  BAY,  a  bay  of  tbe  N  coast  of 
▼II. 
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Spitsbergen,  in  N  lat.  79°  55'.  It  was  visited  by 
Captain  Parrv  in  1827. 

TREVALGA,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  6  m.  N  by 
W  of  Camelford.    Area  1,299  acres.    Pop.  126. 

TREVALLYN,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Durham,  on  Peterson  river,  8  m.  from 
Gresford. 

TREVANDRUM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
principality  of  Travancore,  in  N  lat  8°  30',  E  long. 
77°  12^  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  quadrangular 
fort  with  extensive  suburbs.    Pop.  12,000. 

TRE  VAN  ION,  or  Laocrrta,  an  island  of  the 
South  Pacific,  in  the  archipelego  of  Santa  Cruz,  a 
little  to  the  NW  of  the  island  of  that  name,  at  the 
entrance  to  Graciosa  or  Trevanion  bay,  in  S  lat.  40* 
S(Y,  and  E  long.  185°  45'  35".  It  has  a  deep  bay  on 
the  8  side,  and  is  very  populous.  It  was  discovered 
in  1767  bv  Captain  Carteret. 

TREVE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ootes-dn-Nord,  cant,  and  8  m.  NW  of  Loudeac,  on 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Oust.    Pop.  2,570. 

TREVE.TANO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  8  of  Lagrono,  amid  mountains,  in  an  arid 
locality,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Leza.  Pop.  350. 
Wool -spinning  is  the  chief  branch  of  local  industry. 

TREVEJO  (San-Martik-de),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  51  m.  NNW  of  Caceres,  on  a  moan- 
tain.  It  is  commanded  by  a  fortress  now  unoccu- 
pied.   Pop.  330. 

TREVENNEN.   See  Unavoa. 

TREVENZUOLO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy, in  the  prov.  and  13  m.  8SW  of  Verona,  and 
district  of  Ioola-della-Scala,  near  the  I.  bank  of  tbe 
Tartaro.    Pop.  900. 

TREVEREY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Meuse,  cant,  and  9  m.  NW  of  Gondrecourt,  on 
the  1.  hank  of  the  Ornain.  Pop.  625.  It  has  sev- 
eral forges  and  blast-furnaces.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
quarry  of  free  stone. 

TREVES,  a  canton  and  commane  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Gard,  and  arrond.  of  Vigan.  The  village 
is  14  m.  NWof  Vigan,  on  the  Treveret,  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Dourbie.  Pop.  477.  In  the  vicinity 
arc  quarries  of  fine  grained  marble. — Also  a  villsge 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Mai ne-et- Loire,  cant,  and  2  m.  SE 
of  Gennes,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Loire.  Pop.  280. 
It  was  formerly  a  town  with  the  title  of  barony. 

TREVES,  or  Triers,  a  government  of  Prussia, 
comprising  the  SW  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  the 
Lower  Rhine.  It  consists  of  part  of  the  old  electo- 
rate of  Treves,  a  small  portion  of  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  some  petty  districts  in  the  co.  of  Soon-  « 
heim.  the  principality  of  Saarbmck,  and  the  bishop- 
ric of  Met*.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  2,480  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1843,  478,838,  of  whom  374,002  were  Catho- 
lics, and  58,870  Protestants;  in  1849,  492,182.  It 
is  divided  into  the  13  circles  of  Daun,  Bernkastel, 
Merzig,  Saurlouis,  Pruym,  Treves,  Saarbruck,  Bitt- 
burg,  Country  district  of  Treves,  Ottweilcr,  Witt- 
licb,  Saarborg,  and  Sanct  Wcndel.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Moselle,  which  is  here  a  considerable  river  run- 
ning in  a  WSW  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  here 
are  the  Saar  and  the  Nabe.  The  surface  is  hilly, 
and  presents  a  considerable  proportion  of  forest 
land.  Iron,  calamine,  copper,  and  coal  are  wrought. 
Manufactures  are  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  but 
comprise  leather,  linen,  glass,  porcelain,  pottery, 
and  hardware.  In  sheltered  situations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Moselle,  vines  arc  occasionally  reared,  and 
the  scenery  of  that  river  is  here  romantic. 

TREVES,  or  Triers,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  in  Germany,  the  capital  formerly  of  an  electo- 
rate and  archbishopric,  and  now  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  sitnated  in  N  lat.  49°  47'.  57  m.  SW  of  Cob- 
lenz,  and  22  ro.  ENE  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  centre 
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of  a  large  valley  lying  along  the  Moselle,  and  open 
to  the  NW  and'SE,  but  confined  on  the  other  sides 
hv  two  gentle  eminences  covered  with  vines.  Pop. 
in  1843, 19,211 ;  in  1646,  19,639.  The  chief  buildings 
are  the  elector's  palace,  now  turned  into  barracks ; 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  about  1240,  and 
affording  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ; 
another  chnrcb,  that  of  8t  Simeon,  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  building  used  by  the  Gauls  for  their 
public  meetings,  and  by  the  Romans  for  a  capitol  or 
town-house.  The  cathedral  is  an  irregular  struc- 
ture remarkable  only  for  its  altars,  its  marble  gal- 
lery, and  the  site  of  the  stones  with  which  it  is 
built  There  are  a  public  library  of  60,000  vols.,  a 
museum,  theatre,  and  several  public  schools.  The 
university  of  T.  was  founded  in  1454,  and  greatly 
extended'in  1722.  After  1794,  it  was  converted  by 
the  French  into  a  central  school,  to  which  the  Prus- 
sians have  given  the  name  of  gymnasium.  Its 
classes  arc  held  in  a  building  of  great  size,  in  one 
of  the  wings  of  which  is  a  library.  The  manufac- 
tures consist  of  woollens  and  linens,  porcelain,  soap, 
leather,  paper,  wax,  tobacco,  and  hats.  The  in- 
habitants, when  subject  to  the  electors,  derived 
their  support  chiefly  from  the  great  ecclesiastical 
establishments  ;  but  the  French  abolished  the  con- 
vents and  monasteries,  and  secularised  four  Benedic- 
tine abbeys,  with  good  revenues,  situated  outside 
the  walls.  There  is  some  export  of  Moselle  wine. 
Few  towns  are  richer  in  Roman  antiquities :  coins, 
medals,  and  inscriptions,  are  frequently  dug  up. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  laths  are  exten- 
sive. The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle  are 
the  work  of  either  the  Romans  or  GaulB.  The  Ro- 
mans found  a  town  on  the  site  of  Treves,  and  the 
inhabitants,  whom  they  called  Treviri,  somewhat 
more  improved  than  their  rude  neighbours.  Under 
the  name  of  Augusta  Trevirorum,  it  became  one  of 
their  chief  stations,  and  the  capital  of  Gallia  Belgica. 
After  the  era  of  Oonstantine,  T.  was  the  residence 
of  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  until  the  repeated  inroads  of 
the  Germans  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
administration  to  Aries.  It  was  frequently  a  royal 
residence  under  the  Franks,  and  was  subsequently 
received  into  the  German  empire,  and  continued 
during  many  centuries  under  an  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment. It  was  taken  from  them  bv  the  French 
between  the  years  1681  and  1794;  and  remained  in 
their  hands  from  1794  to  1815. 

TREVETHIN,  a  parish  in  Monmonthshire.  6J 
in.  W  by  N  of  Usk,  including  the  township  of  Pon- 
typool.  Area  11,329  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  10,280; 
in  1851,  16,864.  The  inhabitants  arc  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  iron  and  coal  mines  which  have  ra- 
pidly increased  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  wool- 
len manufacture  is  also  carried  on. 

TREVl,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  in  the  co- 
marca,  and  41  m.  E  of  Rome,  on  the  S  slope  of 
Monte  Piaggio,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Teverone. 
Fop.  1,025. — Also  a  town  in  the  delcg.  and  11m. 
N  of  Spoleto,  on  the  W  side  of  Monte  Scrcno.  Pop. 
3,020.    It  has  a  considerable  trado  in  corn. 

TREVIANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
33  m.  WNW  of  Logrono.  on  a  hill,  in  a  mountain- 
ous and  infertile  locality.  Pop.  1,156.  It  has  a 
parish-church,  an  hospital,  and  a  customhouse,  and 
several  spinning-mills. 

TRE\  ICO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Principato-Ultra,  district  and  1 1  m.  8SE  of  Ariano, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Apennines.  Top.  2,000.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  two  other  churches.  The  en- 
virons produce  valuable  medicinal  plantB. 

TREVIERES.  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Calvados  and  arrond.  of  Bay- 
oux.    The  cant,  comprises  28  com.    Fop.  in  1831, 


12,082 ;  in  1846,  12.156.  The  town  is  on  the  slope 
of  a  hilL  10  m.  WNW  of  Bayeux.  Pop.  in  1846. 
1,019.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  tallow,  cat- 
tle, and  butter. 

TREVIGLIO,  or  Tsmouo,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Lombard y,  in  the  gov.  of  Milan,  deleg.  and  14  m. 
S  of  Bergamo,  in  a  fine  plain,  between  the  Adda  and 
Sorio.  Pop.  6,200.  It  has  an  hospital  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  It*  industry  consists  chiefly 
in  the  culture  of  silk. 

TREVIGNO.   See  Rovioxo. 

TREVILLER8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Doubs,  cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  Meiche  Pop. 
640.  It  has  manufactories  of  pendulums,  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  horses. 

TREVINO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Bur- 

Es,  9  m.  S8W  of  Vitoria,  on  a  bill,  near  the  r. 
nk  of  the  Aynda.  Pop.  586.  It  has  an  old  and 
now  ruinous  fortress,  and  an  hospital.  This  town 
is  the  capital  of  a  small  county. 

TREVISO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  the  capital 
of  a  deleg.  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  rivers 
Sile  and  Piavesclla,  at  their  confluence,  15  m.  NW  of 
Venice.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  ram- 
part and  a  wet  ditch,  and  is  tolerably  well-built,  the 
streets,  though  irregularly  laid  out,  being  wide  and 
well-paved,  and  most  of  the  houses  having  colonadea 
or  piazzas  in  front  The  city  contains  an  unfinished 
cathedral  and  a  great  number  of  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  convents,  several  hospitals,  two  theatres, 
a  library  of  30,000  vols,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The 
industry  consists  in  manufactures  of  silk,  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  cutlery:  a  traffic  is  carried  on  in 
these  articles,  and  in  the  cattle,  corn,  fruit,  and 
other  productions  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  1797, 
T.  was  taken  by  the  French,  who  made  it  the  ca- 
pital of  the  department  of  the  Tagliamento.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Treviso  was  conferred  by  Bona- 
parte on  Marshal  Morticr. — The  deleg.  of  T.  has  an 
area  of  45  German  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.,  in  1843,  of 
279,064.  It  is  a  rich  and  fertile  province  abounding 
in  com,  wine,  wax.  and  timber. 

TREVOIS,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira-Alta,  16  m.  SE  of  Lamego.    Pop.  800. 

TREVOUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ain,  14  m.  N  of  Lyons.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill  on 
the  1.  of  the  Saone.  Pop.  in  1789,  2,704;  in  1846, 
2.538.  It  has  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  leaf, 
and  jewellery,  and  several  printing-offices.  Hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  Jesuits,  it  was  remarkable 
for  a  literary  journal,  entitled  Mrmoirt*  dt.  TVrwiur, 
published  here,  as  well  as  for  a  well-known  Ency- 
clopedia, or  Dictionnaire  Univertel,  which  issued 
from  the  same  press. — The  arrond.  comprises  an 
area  of  151,760  hectares,  and  is  divided  into  7  can- 
tons.  Pop.  in  1846,  84,423. 

TREWEN,  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  4 j  m.  W  by  8 
of  Launceston.    Area  988  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  188. 

TRE  WHET,  or  Trewhitt  (Hioh  and  Low),  a 
township  in  Rothbury  p.,  Northumberland,  13  in. 
WSW  of  Alnwick.    Area  1,653  acres.    Pop.  116. 

TREYM,  or  Tour-de-Trbms,  a  village  of  the 
Swiss  cant  of  Freybcrg,  2  m.  N  of  Gruycres. 

TREYSA,  a  town  of  Hessc-Cassel,  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  Schwalm,  the  capital  of  the  co  of  Ziegcnhayn. 
Pop.  2,600.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  stockings. 

TREZZANO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  of  Milan.  2  m.  SW  of  Corsico.    Pop.  1.067. 

TREZZO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  prov. 
and  19  m.  NE  of  Milan.    Pop.  of  com.  3,285. 

TRIACA8TELLA  (Saktiaoo-ok),  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  1 8  m.  SE  of  Lugo.    Pop.  500. 
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TRIA  DELPHI  A,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co..  Maryland,  U.  8.,  38  in.  WNW  of  Annapolis.— 
Alto  a  village  of  Ohio  co.,  in  Virginia. 

TRIANA  (Sakta-Crce-de),  a  village  of  Chili,  25 
m.  S  of  Santiago,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rapel,  in  8 
bt.  34"  19". 

TRIANGLE  I8LAND.  one  of  the  smaller  Ba- 
hama islands,  in  N  tat.  20°  51'. 

TRIANGLES  (Northers),  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
bar  of  Honduras,  in  N  lat  18°  SC. 

TRIANGLES  (Souther*),  a  reef  of  rocks  and  is- 
lets in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  N  lat.  1 7°  5'. 

TRlAUCOtTRT,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  the 
Mease,  17  m.  NNW  of  Bar-sur-Ornain.    Pop.  900. 

TRIBALDOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
tod  39  m.  WSW  of  Cnenca.    Pop.  600. 

TRIBAU  (Bohmische),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  90  m. 
E  by  S  of  Prague,  and  6  tn.  W  of  Landskron.  Pop. 
900. 

TRIBAU  (Mahribch),  a  town  of  Moravia,  on 
tteTraebowka,  28  m.  NW  of  Olmutr,  on  the  rail- 
war  to  Prague.  Pop.  3,100.  It  has  some  woollen 
manufacture*. 

TRIBE8EE8,  or  Tribsebs,  a  town  of  Prussian 
P^marania.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Trebel,  12  m.  E  by 
S  of  Rostock.    Pop.  1,700. 

TRIBOLI,  or  Tirebou,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, on  the  const  of  the  Black  sea,  m.  W  by  8  of 
Cspe  Karaburmu.  The  houses  are  scattered  along 
the  edges  of  the  precipices  and  sides  of  three  small 
projecting  headlands.  Pop.  2,000.  The  headlands 
form  two  small  coves  in  which  small  vessels  may 
ride.  The  exports  consist  of  red  wine,  copper,  wax, 
sflk,  and  dried  fruits.  The  surrounding  hills  are 
uncultivated,  but  afford  good  pasturage  for  sheep  and 
goats. 

TRIBULATION  (Cape),  a  cape  on  the  NE  coast 
<**  Australia,  in  S  bit.  1 6s  6'. 
TRI  BUR.    See  Treble. 

TRICALA,  or  Tbxkala,  anciently  called  Tricca, 
t  town  of  European  Turkey,  the  capital  of  a  sanjak 
'•nrtipriMng  a  considerable  part  of  Thessaly.  It 
'tan >ig  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain-ridge,  about  3 
m.  N  of  the  Salembria,  the  ancient  Peneus,  in  N  lat. 
39=  31',  30  ro.  W  of  Larissa,  and  83  m.  E  by  S  of 
Jaoina.  Its  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  10,000;  but 
being  an  inland  place,  its  trade  is  inconsiderable, 
ui.f  much  of  it  is  in  ruins. 

TRICALORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  in  N  lat.  11°  30',  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Parmur. 

TRICARICO,  a  walled  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prnr.  of  Basil  ic-ata,  on  the  river  Basiento,  between 
the  Basiento  and  the  Bradano,  19  m.  E  of  Potenxa. 

Pop.  4.800. 

TRICA8E,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Terra-d'Otranto,  24  m.  SE  of  Gallipoli.  Pop.  2,800. 
It  has  manufactories  of  coarse  cottons  and  of  leather. 

TRICERO,  a  walled  town  of  Piedmont,  10  m. 
WNWofCasale.    Pop.  1,200. 

TRICESIMO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
deleg.  and  7  m.  Nof  Udlna. 

TRICHINDORE,  a  town,  and  a  taluk  or  revenue- 
dwtriet,  of  Hindostan,  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  whole  district  is  flat,  sandy,  and  saline, 
but  baa  recently  attracted  attention  from  its  pre- 
sumed capabilities  for  cotton-cultivation.  To  the  S 
this  flat  and  sandy  tract  extends  nearly  to  Vissia- 
rrthee,  within  20  m.  of  Cape  Comorin  ;  and  to  the 
N  it  extends  much  further,  as  far  as  Ramnad,  and 
perhaps  nearly  to  Madras.  The  breadth  of  this  flat 
sandy  tract,  to  the  NW  of  Trichindore,  is  more  than 
10  m.;  and  to  the  northwards  it  greatly  increases. 
The  country  around  T.  mav  be  described  as  uncul- 
Immense  herds  of*  antelopes  roam  over  it, 


and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  as  well  as  herds  of 
buffaloes  and  cows,  are  led  along  it  for  pasturage. 
Near  the  village*  are  some  fields  of  dry  grains,  as 
cotton  sown  with  cambu,  rapeseed,  sesamum,  and 
castor-oil  plant.  There  are  also  many  topes  of  Pal- 
myra trees  near  the  villages,  and  likewise  near  the 
coast ;  but  even  amongst  these  topes,  cotton  could 
be  grown,  as  the  trees  give  little  or  no  shade,  and 
are  often  far  apart.  The  soil  of  this  sandy  district 
contains  a  Urge  amount  of  salt,  and  in  consequence 
most  plants  serviceable  to  man  will  not  flourish  in 
it,  ana  some  will  not  even  grow  in  it. 

TRICHINOPOLY,  a  city  and  fortress  of  Hindos- 
tan, the  cap.  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  which 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  10°  4C  and  11°  25'  N. 
It  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  S  bank  of  the 
river  Cavery,  opposite  the  island  of  Serin  gam,  in  N 
lat.  10°  50\  30  m.  W  of  Tanjore.  Its  pop.  is  about 
35,000,  exclusive  of  the  troops  usually  numbering 
from  3,000  to  4,000.  It  has  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  saddlery,  and  jewellery.  The  fort  crownB 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  350  ft.  in  height.  It 
contains  the  arsenal  and  military  hospital.  This  city 
was  the  capital  of  a  principality,  the  chief  of  which 
was  entitled  the  Naic  of  Madura,  until  1736,  when 
the  prime  minister  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  got 
nos session  of  it  by  treachery.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  1741.  but  recovered  bv  the  Mahom- 
medans  in  1743.  From  1751  to  1755,"  T.  being  then 
the  principal  strong  place  remaining  in  possession 
of  the  nabob  Mahomet  AH,  was  several  times  be- 
sieged by  the  French  and  their  allies,  but  was  res- 
cued by  the  assistance  of  the  British  under  Law- 
rence and  other  gallant  officers.  With  the  cession 
of  the  prov.  it  came  into  possession  of  the  British. 
— The  district  of  T.  hns  an  area  of  3,000  sq.  m.  It 
is  level  and  fertile  where  irrigated ;  but  the  prevail- 
ing soil  is  sandy  and  arid. 

TRICHKI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Wilna, 
15  m.  ENE  of  Telsch. 

TRICIO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  theprov.and  15m. 
WSW  of  LogTono,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Neijerilla. 

TRICKUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  50  m.  N  by  W 
of  Cochin.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  villages  enclosed 
within  a  common  rampart. 

TRICOT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Oise,  15  m.  NE  of  Clermont.  Pop.  1,400.  Woollen 
stuffs  and  various  knitted  articles  in  general  use  in 
France,  and  called  from  this  place  tricots,  are  manu- 
factured here. 

TRIE,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Hantcs-Pyre- 
nees.  13  m.  ENE  of  Tarbes. 

TRIEBEL,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  l^owcr  Luaatia, 
near  the  river  Neisse,  47  m.  8  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.    Pop.  1,120. 

TRIEBSWITTER,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
com.  of  Torontal,  6  m.  from  Komlol. 

TRI  EL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
14  m.  NNW  of  Versailles.  Pop.  1,900.  There  are 
large  stone  quarries  in  tho  neigh bourhood. 

TRIE-LE-CHATEAU,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  <  rise,  1 6  m.  SW  of  Deauvais,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Troene. 

TRIENOEN,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  nud  16  m.  NW  of  Luxern.  Pop.  1,917, 
Catholics. 

TRIENT.   See  Trent. 

TRIER.   See  Treves. 

TRIESCH,  or  Tzk*zte,  a  town  of  Moravia,  6  m. 
88W  of  Iglau.  Pop.  3,200.  It  has  woollen  manu- 
factories. 

TRIESDORF.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pro- 
sidial  and  9  m.  ESE  of  Herrieden. 

TRIESTE,  a  large  and  thriving  port  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Adels- 
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berg,  in  the  Illyrian  territory,  situated  near  the  NW 
extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  in  N  Int.  45°  38'  36", 
K  long.  13°  46'  30",  214  m.  8SW  of  Vienna.  Pop. 
in  1826,  44,234  ;  in  1850,  63.901.  It  is  divided  into 
an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  former  stands  on  a 
hill  which  is  surmounted  by  a  castle  ;  the  new  town, 
called  also  Theresienstadt,  is  on  level  ground,  inter- 
sected by  a  broad  canal,  and  is  built  with  neatness 
and  regularity.  The  new  city  presents  some  good 
streets  and  squares,  and  a  number  of  commodious 
buildings,  but  few  that  are  large  or  striking,  except 
the  cathedral,  a  church  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Jesuits,  the  exchange,  and  the  theatre.  Among 
the  public  institutions  of  the  place  are  a  gymnasium, 
a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  public  library,  a 
large  hospital,  and  a  large  and  well-arranged  laza- 
retto for  performing  quarantine.  Here  are  also 
several  courts  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  dreary  masses  of  curiously  stratified  and  con- 
torted rock  which  form  the  background  of  T.,  are 
relieved  at  points  by  the  villas  of  the  wealthy  citi- 
zens, surrounded  by  gardens  in  which  the  Marasca 
cherry,  fig,  grape,  olive,  and  melon  are  cultivated. 
T.  is  almost  the  only  seaport  for  a  Urge  tract  of 
country,  comprising  the  S  of  Germany,  the  Illyrian 
part  ot  the  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  general  the 
territory  extending  from  Tyrol  to  Transylvania. 
Venice  does  not  from  its  distance  materially  inter- 
fere with  the  trade  of  T. ;  while  Fiume  is  a  small  place 
and  much  less  advantageously  situated.  Among 
the  exports  from  T.  are  the  produce  of  the  mines  of 
Idria,  and  even  of  Hungary ;  linen,  tobacco,  and 
woollens  from  different  parts  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  printed  cottons  from  Switzerland.  The 
amount  of  exports  by  sea  in  1846  was  £4,846,800; 
in  1851,  £5,860,000.  "  The  amount  of  imports  by  sea 
in  1846  was  £6,789,500;  in  1851,  £9,700,000.  The 
imports  consist  of  cotton,  hides,  raisins,  silks,  rice, 
oil  from  the  levant,  wheat  from  Odessa,  Biigar, 
coffee,  and  other  tropical  products  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil.  In  1844,  T.  exported  to  Malta 
in  22  vessels  of  3,286  tons,  a  value  of  £25,100,  and 
imported  in  15  vessels  of  1,846  tons,  a  value  of 
£33,900.  The  exports  to  Malta  consisted  of  flour, 
potatoes,  glasses,  tobacco,  nails  and  steel,  timber, 
hemp.  Indian  corn,  sugar,  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  imports  from  Malta  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton, 
sandal  wood,  seeds,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  In  the  same 
year  T.  sent  to  Gibraltar  4  vessels  of  999  tons,  with 
cargo  of  £3,500  value  in  timber,  vegetables,  glass 
wares,  and  tobacco,  and  received  from  that  emporium 
in  return,  £7,000  in  value  of  cottons,  lead,  &c.  in  2 
vessels  having  a  tonnage  of  290  tons.  The  trade  of 
the  Adriatic  is  conducted  in  barks  of  from  20,  30,  or 
40  tons.  These  and  vessels  of  300  tons  enter  with 
case  the  canal  which  leads  from  the  harbour  into 
the  new  town,  and  has  on  each  side  quays  for  ves- 
sels to  load  and  unload.  The  number  of  vessels 
which  arrived  in  1850  was  2,057 ;  in  1852.2.858. 
The  quantity  of  goods  convoyed  by  land  to  and  from 
T.  is  very  considerable.  The  amount  of  exports  by 
land  in  1851  was  £2,500,000 ;  of  imports  £3,740.000. 
— Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  activity  here. 
The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  sugar-refining, 
white  lead,  soap,  leather,  paper,  and  wax.  At  some 
distance  from  the  town  there  are  salt-works ;  and 
coal  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  The  environs  of 
T.  are  stony;  the  land  is  unfit  for  the  culture  of 
corn.  The  "fisheries  along  the  coast  are  abundant — 
T.  is  built  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Tergettt;  and  there  arc  some  remains  of  the 
aqueduct,  partly  subterranean,  which  brought  water 
to  it  from  a  distance  of  6  m.  It  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Austria  in  1382.  In  the  1.0th  cent,  it  was  a 
small  place,  without  trade.    In  1719  it  was  made  » 
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free  port  by  the  Austrian  government.  In  1753  the 
harbour  was  enlarged,  and  a  mole  formed  to  shelter 
it  from  the  8;  it  is  open,  however,  to  the  Bon,  an 
impetuous  NE  wind,  which,  did  it  not  blow  off  the 
land,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  shipping. 

TRIESTEVITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Saxonv,  to  the  E  of  Torgau.    Pop.  300. 

TRIESTING,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lower  Austria,  which  descends  from  the  mountains 
of  the  Wienerwald,  in  the  E  part  of  the  upper  cir- 
cle of  that  name  ;  passes  Kaumberg ;  runs  through 
a  narrow  valley;  waters  Altenmarkt,  Poltenstcin, 
Leobersdorf ;  and,  after  a  course  first  in  a  8,  and 
afterwards  in  a  NE  direction,  joins  the  Schwachat, 
on  the  r.  hank,  9  m.  8  of  Vienna. 

TRIEUX,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cotcs-du-Nord,  which  issues  from  the  ctang  Neuf, 
in  the  NE  extremity  of  the  cant,  of  liothoa ;  runs  N 
past  Guingamp,  Pontrieux,  and  Lezardrieux  ;  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  42  m.,  throws  itself  into  the 
British  chanucl,  opposite  the  IsleH-a-Bois  and  Brc- 
hat.  Its  bed  below  Pontrieux  is  generally  broad 
and  deep,  and  the  harbour  which  it  forms  below 
Lezardrieux  is  capable  of  receiving  12  vessels  of  the 
line.  The  Lcff  is  the  only  affluent  of  importance. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the  Moselle,  cant, 
and  4  m.  SSE  of  Audun-le-Roman.  Pop.  400.  It 
has  an  oil-mill. 

TRIFOGLIETTI,  or  Vai.uj-del-Bove,  a  vallev 
of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  and  district  and  to  the  N  of 
Catania,  on  the  E  side  of  Mount  ./Etna,  in  the  upper 
region,  or  decouverte  of  the  mountain.  It  was  in- 
undated in  1755  by  an  aqueous  eruption  of  the  vol- 
cano. 

TRIFTLARN,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  to  the  8W  of  Passau. 
Pop.  880.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  of  vio- 
lin strings. 

TR1GARDON,  or  Tricakdok,  a  town  of  Greece, 
in  the  dep.  of  Acarnania  and  district  of  Xero- 
ineros,  18  m.  W  of  Missolonghi,  in  the  midst  of  a 
marsh,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tlie  embouchure  of  the 
Aspropotamns.  It  was  formerly  a  flourishing 
place,  but  its  port  is  now  choked  with  sand,  and  its 
commerce  consequently  destroyed.  This  place  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  tfinid<r,  of  which  some 
remains  still  exist. 

TRIGG,  a  county  in  the  SWjpart  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  U.  8.,  drained  by  Little  river  and  its 
branches,  and  comprising  an  area  of  856  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Pop. 
in  1840,  7,716 ;  in  1850,  10,129.    Its  cap.  is  Cadiz. 

TRIGIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Terra-di-Bnri,  district  and  5  m.  SSE  of  Ban,  and 
cant,  of  Capurso,  in  a  plain  near  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic.    Pop.  2,950. 

TRIGL,  or  Triga,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalma- 
tia,  in  the  circle  and  19  m.  NE  of  Spalatro,  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Cettina. 

TR1GLAFF,  or  Tnir-omrr,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania,  regency  and  39  m.  NE 
of  Stettin  and  circle  of  GreifTenberg-Osten.  Pop.  230. 

TRIGLIA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Ana- 
tolia, in  the  sanj.  of  Khodavendkiar,  8  m.  W  of 
Mondania,  on  the  S  side  and  near  the  entrance  to 
the  gulf  of  that  name.    It  is  noted  for  its  olives. 

TKlGNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  San- 
nio,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams  which 
J  unite  near  Vasto-Girardo ;  runs  first  8E,  then  NE; 
I  bathes  the  districts  of  Cam po basso  and  Larino, 
which  it  separates  from  the  prov.  of  Abruzzo-Citra; 
enters  afterwards  into  that  prov. ;  and  after  a  total 
course  of  about  66  m..  throws  itself  by  two  branches 
into  the  Adriatic,  0  in.  SE  of  Il-Vasto. 

TK1GUEROS.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
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1 1  m.  NNE  of  Huelva,  on  an  inclined  plain  stretch- 
ing to  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tinto,  and  remarkable  for 
its  fertility.  Pup.  8,534.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a 
convent,  two  hospitals,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  cus- 
tom-home, ami  possesses  manufactories  of  pottery 
and  of  tiles.  The  adjacent  mountains  contain  mines 
which  have  been  wrought  successively  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Arabs. — Also 
a  town  in  the  prov.  and  9  m.  NNE  of  Valladolid,  in 
a  fertile  locality.    Pop.  734. 

TRIGUIERE8,  a  village  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Loire!,  cant  and  3  m.  E  of  Chateau- Renard,  on 
the  Onanne.    Pop.  1,360. 

TRIJUEGUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro*,  and 
18  in.  NE  of  Goadalaxara,  on  an  elevated  rock, 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect.  Pop.  825.  It 
has  the  remains  of  old  walls,  a  fine  church,  an  hos- 
pital, and  two  oil-mills.  In  the  vicinity  are  quar- 
ries of  marble,  and  a  mineral  spring. 
TRIKALA.  See  Tricala. 
TRI K ERA,  a  Bmall  island  of  the  Archipelago, 
near  the  E  coast  of  the  Morea,  3  m.  8E  of  Bear  cape, 
ami  between  the  islands  of  Spezxia  and  Hydra. 

TRIKERI,  a  peninsula,  mountain,  ana  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  SE  part  of  the  sanj.  of 
Tricala.  The  peninsula  extends  between  the  chan- 
nel of  the  same  name  on  the  S,  and  the  gulf  of  Volo 
on  the  N.  The  town  is  at  the  8W  extremity  of  the 
niusnla,  on  a  mountain  which  terminates  the  Pe- 
ion  chain,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Volo,  and 
near  Cape  Trikeri.  19  m.  Sof  Zagora,  and  32  m. 
ENE  of  Zeitun.  Pop.,  chiefly  Greek,  6,000.  The 
haro-itir  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  on  the  coast, 
affords  good  anchorage,  and  has  several  building- 
docks.  About  5  m.  ENE  of  the  town  is  Mount  Tri- 
keri. — The  channel  of  T.,  which  washes  on  the  8 
the  island  of  Negropont,  is  24  m.  in  length  from  E 
to  W,  and  8  m.  in  average  breadth.  Its  W  extre- 
mity divides  into  two  parts,  the  more  northerly  open- 
ing into  the  gnlf  of  Volo  and  Port  Fetio,  the  south- 
ern into  the  gulf  of  Zeitun  and  the  channel  of 
Xeeropont 

TRIKERI,  or  Kiktsthds,  an  island  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  the  sanj.  of  Trikala,  in  the  8  part  of 
the  golf  of  Volo,  and  near  the  N  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Trikeri,  from  which  it  is  separated  bv  a 
channel  only  J  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  N  lat.  39°  9'  42", 
and  E  long.  23°  5'  59".  It  is  2  m.  in  length  from 
NE  to  8W,  and  1  m.  in  breadth. 

TRILBARDON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Seine-et-Marne,  cant  and  5  m.  E  of  Claye, 
pl-tsantlv  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Marne, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  ferry,  and  near  the  canal 
d'Oarcq.  Pop.  450.  It  has  a  fine  castle.  Sheep, 
of  the  merino  breed,  are  reared  in  the  environs. 

TRILLICK,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Kilskeerv,  co. 
Tvrone,  4  m.  8  of  Dromore.    Pop.  in  1841,  434. 

TRILLO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  on  the  Tagns,  60  m.  ENE  of  Madrid.  Pop. 
"00.  It  was  once  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
construction  of  its  water-mills  for  sawing  timber 
brought  down  by  the  stream.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  medicinal  waters. 

TRIM,  a  parish  and  town  in  co.  Meath.  Area  of 
p.  13,426  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,926;  in  1841, 
6,314.  The  town  of  T.,  the  county-town  of  Meath, 
and  formerly  a  pari,  borough,  stands  upon  the  river 
Boyne,  on  the  road  from  Dublin  to  Enmskillen,  5  m. 
NNW  of  Summerhill.  The  town  is  very  irregular, 
j  both  in  the  alignment  of  its  streets  and  the  plan  of 
it*  buildings,  yet  contains  many  good  houses.  Its 
castle,  though  partially  dilapidated  and  destroyed,  is 
•till  very  extensive  ;  and  in  consequence  of  tfie  ele- 
vation of  its  site,  and  the  grandenr  of  its  outline,  it 
;    forms  a  very  imposing  object    Pop.  in  1841,  2,269. 
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TRIMBUOK,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 

of  the  river  Goda- 

very,  in  N  lat  20°  1'. 


of  Aurungabad,  near  the 


TRIMDON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  and  8  m.  SE  of 
Durham.    Area  2,280  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,598. 

TRIM1NGHAM,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  5  m.  SE  by 
E  of  Cromer.    Area  680  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  243. 

TRIMION,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
in  N  lat  10°  11'. 

TRIMLEY  (St.  Mabtiks),  a  parish  of  Suffolk,  8} 
m.  SE  by  E  of  Ipswich.  Area  2,338  acres.  Pop.  574. 

TRIMLEY  (St.  Mart),  a  parish  adjoining  the 
foreeroing.   Area  2.208  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  304. 

TRINCOMALEE,  a  town,  fortress,  and  harbour 
of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  NE  side  of  the  island,  in 
N  lat.  8°  33*,  E  long.  81°  14'.  The  town  is  of  greater 
extent  than  Colombo,  but  contains  fewer  nouses 
and  less  pop.  The  fortifications  are  strong,  and 
command  the  principal  bays,  particularly  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour.  The  few  native  residences 
which  compose  the  pettah  or  town,  are  situated 
on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  or  isthmus  separating 
what  is  called  the  inner  from  two  outer  harbours. 
These  harbours  are  defended  by  two  strong  forts, 
called  Fort- Frederick  and  Fort-Ostenburg,  where 
the  white  troops  composing  the  garrison  are  quar- 
tered. Fort-Frederick,  more  commonly  designated 
Trincomalee,  is  the  larger  and  more  important  of  the 
two,  and  occupies  a  rocky  promontory,  which  on  the 
land  side,  rises  gradually  to  the  height  of  300  ft. 
from  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  isthmus  before 
described,  and  terminates  in  abrupt  cliffs  towards 
the  sea,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded.  That 
portion  or  the  isthmus  nearest  the  fort  is  well 
cleared,  covered  with  grass,  and  forms  an  exercising 
ground  for  the  troops ;  beyond  it  is  a  small  plain 
partly  occupied  by  the  houses  and  gardens  or  the 
pettah,  but  in  every  other  direction,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
dense  jungle  or  forest  trees.  The  rock  on  which 
Fort-Frederick  stands  is  composed  of  granite  or 
quartz,  in  many  pnrts  naked,  but  in  others  slightly 
covered  with  red  sand  or  gravel,  so  that  the  rain  is 
either  quickly  absorbed,  or  carried  off  to  the  sea. 
Fort-Ostenburg,  which  is  about  2  m.  from  Fort-Fre- 
derick, stands  on  an  elevated  peninsula  or  promon- 
tory, at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
bounds  the  plain  on  the  8.  This  peninsula  forms  the 
E  side  of  the  inner  harbour,  within  which  lie  several 
small  islands  covered  with  dense  vegetation.  The 
ground  on  the  W,  and  also  to  the  8  of  the  harbour, 
is  fiat,  and  for  the  most  part  overspread  with  jungle. 
There  is  little  cultivation  of  any  kind  in  the  vici- 
nity, and  a  salt-water  lake  covers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface  to  the  westward.  The  soil 
around  T.  is  chiefly  composed  of  disintegrated  gra- 
nite and  quartr.,  with  a  portion  of  vegetable  mould ; 
but  in  the  low  grounds  the  surface  is  in  many  parts 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  under  which  deep 
beds  of  clay  are  frequently  met  with.  About  5  m. 
to  the  S  of  the  forts  is  the  embouchure  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mahawclla-Ganga,  as  well  as  of  sev- 
eral small  branches  which  diverge  from  it,  and  in- 
tersect the  district  with  tortuous  windings.  As  the 
country  is  level,  these  are  generally  sluggish  in 
their  course,  and  their  embouchures  Burroundcd  bv 
much  swampy  and  muddy  soil  covered  with  rank 
vogetation. — The  climate  of  T.  differs  materially  from 
that  of  the  S  or  W  coast  of  Ceylon.  The  SW  monsoon, 
which  at  Colombo  is  characterized  by  extreme 
moisture,  is  here  experienced  as  a  hot  dry  land  wind, 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember, there  are  only  a  few  slight  showers,  and  the 
therm,  in  the  shade  is  sometimes  as  high  as  95°; 
while  the  NE  monsoon,  so  partial  on  the  W  coast. 
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frequently  prevails  from  October  to  March,  with 
heavy  rains,  or  occasional  showers,  and  a  range  of 
therm,  varying  from  76°  to  84°.  Owing  to  their 
situation,  the  forts  are  much  exposed  to  sudden  gusts 
of  wind,  from  which  all  the  barracks  cannot  be  ade- 
quately protected.  The  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays, 
too,  from  the  buildings  and  rocky  surface  of  the 
promontory,  sometimes  causes  an  intense  beat  and 
glare  during  the  day,  which  is  succeeded  by  chill 
damp  winds  at  night. — The  harbour  is  of  great  con- 
sequence ;  for  when  the  violent  monsoons  or  stormy 
weather  sets  in,  all  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del  are  obliged  to  put  to  sea ;  but  in  two  days  ships 
can  reach  this  harbour  from  Madras,  enter  it  with 
ease,  and  remain  in  perfect  security.  Within  the 
bay,  the  shores  are  so  hold,  and  the  water  so  deep, 
that  vessels  may  moor  alongside;  but  unfortunately 
the  tides  do  not  rise  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
wet  docks,  and  men-of-war  are  obliged  to  tak  *  out 
all  their  guns  in  order  to  careen.  The  expectations 
that  were  formed  of  this  place  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  not  been  realized;  yet,  despite  its 
capacious,  sheltered,  and  safe  anchorage,  its  advan- 
tageous and  commanding  position,  overlooking  as 
it  were  the  whole  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  its  capabi- 
lities have  been  neglected.  Its  situation  is  such 
that  every  vessel  sailing  to  Madras,  Calcutta,  and 
all  the  intermediate  ports,  might  readily  find  shel- 
ter; and  as  the  straits  of  Malacca  lie  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay,  a  brisk  and  advantageous  trade 
might  be  carried  on  with  the  Eastern  archipelago, 
Siam,  China,  and  the  Austrian  colonies.  All  down 
the  Coromandel  coast  there  is  not  a  safe  harbour ; 
and  Madras,  as  is  well  known,  has  but  an  open  road- 
stead. No  delay  would  occur,  as  at  Colombo,  in  the 
shipment  of  Ceylon  produce;  and  as  the  country 
between  it  and  within  20  m.  of  Kandy  is  for  the  most 

fiart  flat,  good  mads  could  be  made  with  great  faci- 
ity,  and  even  a  railway  would  be  very  feasible. — 
The  first  Europeans  who  possessed  themselves  of 
this  place  were  the  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Dutch,  with  whom  it  remained  till 
1782,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  British  ;  but  a 
very  inadequate  garrison  having  been  left  to  de- 
fend it,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Admiral 
Suffrein,  who  restored  it  to  the  Dutch.  In  1795,  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  British,  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks;  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  their 
possession. 

TRINDELEN,  a  rock  in  the  Skagerack,  almost 
equally  distant  from  the  coasts  of  Jutland  and  Nor- 
way. 7  m.  NNE  of  the  island  of  Lessoe. 

TRINE8IA,  or  Trikabsa,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the 
Mores,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Kolokvthia,  8  m. 
8W  of  Barduma.    Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Gythium. 

THING,  a  parish  and  market-town  of  Herts,  on 
the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire,  30  m.  NW  by  W 
of  London.  The  town  is  neat,  and  contains  several 
handsome  houses.  The  church  is  a  venerable  Go- 
thic structure,  with  a  square  tower.  At  Little 
Tring,  a  neighbouring  village,  rises  one  of  the  heads 
or  branches  of  the  Thames,  which,  leaving  the 
county  at  Puttenham,  runs  by  Aylesbury  to  Thame. 
T.  was  anciently  a  considerable  town.  Area  of  p. 
7,390  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  3,488 ;  in  1851,  4,746. 

TRING  A  NU,  a  state  on  the  E  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  between  the  parallels  of  4*  35'  and 
6°,  between  the  rajahship  of  Calantan  on  the  NW, 
and  Pabang  on  the  BE.  Its  cultivated  surface  is 
generally  low.    Its  chief  productions  are  tea,  pep- 

iMT,  and  gambier.  The  pop.  which  is  almost  purely 
Malay,  has  been  estimated  at  30,000,  who  are  chiefly 
collected  in  a  town  which  gives  name  to  the  state, 
situated  in  N  lat.  5°  25'. 


TRINIDAD,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic 
lying  between  the  10th  and  11th  parallels  of  S  lat. 
and  the  Cist  and  62d  meridians  of  W  long.,  oppo- 
site the  coast  of  Venezuela,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  gulf  of  Paria  on  tbe  W.  It  is  the  moat 
southern  island  of  the  British  W.  Indies;  and  at  its 
8W  and  N W  extremities,  it  approaches,  in  the  straits 
called  the  Bocas,  to  within  7  and  18  m.  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  Its  general  outline  is  that  of  an  ir- 
regular square,  having  two  elongated  points  stretch- 
ing to  the  W  from  its  N  and  S  angles.  Its  longest 
lines  of  dimension  are  from  Cape-Galere  on  the  NE, 
to  Point- Ycaque  or  Icacque  on  the  SW,  79  m.,  and 
from  Cape-Galeota  on  the  8E  to  Cape-Blanc*  on  the 
N,  56  m.  Its  square  area  is  nearly  2,012  sq.  m. 
The  N  side  of  the  island  presents  a  continued  ridge 
of  mountains,  rising  to  an  alt.  of  3,000  ft,  which  end 
at  Toco  or  Point-Galere,  and  probably  in  some  re- 
mote age  formed  a  continuation  of  the  Parian  moun- 
tains, before  the  great  convulsion,  which  insulate*! 
Trinidad,  and  forced  the  passages  of  the  Bocas. 
Prom  the  ridges  or  summits  of  these  hills,  numerous 
streams  issue  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  8  side  coo- 
tribute  to  form  the  Caroni,  a  river  which  can  l<e 
navigated  by  flats  and  canoes  a  distance  of  6  leagues 
into  the  interior  of  tbe  island.  The  8  side  is  also 
bordered  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  inferior  height. 
Another  ridge  of  hills,  commencing  at  L'Ebranche. 
on  the  E  side,  and  running  WSW,  is  called  the 
Mooserrat  hills.  The  streams  which  descend  from 
this  ridge  are  distinguished  by  a  yellow  clayish 
colour.  The  N,  E,  and  8  coasts  are  nearly  destitute 
of  harbours;  but  several  good  porta  present  them- 
selves in  the  gulf  of  Paria,  on  the  W  side  of  the 
island.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  still  un- 
explored. 

Climate.]  The  climate  is  less  moist  than  that  of 
G  nay  an  a,  and  not  bo  dry  as  that  of  Camana.  The 
winter  or  rainy  season  begins  here  in  June,  and 
ends  in  October,  as  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean sea:  but  there  is  little  rain.  With  November 
begins  the  spring,  during  which  E  and  NE  wind* 
blow  from  toe  cold  regions  of  North  America. 
During  this  season  the  temp,  in  the  daytime  is 
usually  80°;  during  the  night  it  falls  to  60°,  and 
sometimes  even  to  50°  in  elevated  spots.  The  aver- 
age annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  66  in.  Fevers  nd 
dysenteries  are  the  prevailing  diseases.  T.  is  hap- 
pily situated  out  of  the  parallel  of  hurricanes,  which 
have  never  as  ret  shifted  so  far  to  the  8;  although, 
on  the  12th  of  August  1810,  a  violent  indication 
happened.  Shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  felt, 
but  slight  snd  not  of  Buch  consequence  as  to  cause 
alarm. 

Productions.]  Trinidad  is  the  largest  most  fer- 
tile, and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Leeward  islands: 
yet  not  above  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  surface  is  under 
cultivation.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  al>ouiid 
in  the  finest  timber  of  large  dimensions  and  fit  for 
ship-building.  The  red  cedar  is  the  prevailing  tree, 
and  every  variety  of  the  palm  class,  from  the  im- 
perial cabbage-tree  to  the  cavaat.  the  leaves  of  which 
furnish  covering  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  will  but 
for  a  length  of  time  in  such  use,  though  exceedingly 
light  T.  is  capable  of  producing  every  article  for 
the  West  India  market  that  is  under  cultivation  in 
any  other  of  the  Windward  islands.  Its  sugar  is 
excellent  *nd  there  is  here  more  bind  of  a  deep, 
stiff,  tenacious  quality  applicable  for  its  culture  than 
in  Jamaica  itself.  Cocoa  is  a  principal  staple. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island  is  excellently  adapted 
for  this  tree;  and  Nature  has  here  furnished  a  tree, 
called  the  Bois  immortelle,  or,  by  the  Spaniards,  I  a 
madre  del  cacao,  which,  planted  at  equal  distances 
amongst  the  cocoa,  in  the  driest  weather  collects 
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the  dews,  moistens,  shades,  and  nourished  the  cocoa 
tree.  In  1838,  21,710  acres  were  under  sugar; 
6,910  under  cocoa;  and  1,095  under  coffee.  Among 
the  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  are  rice, 
maize,  arrow-root,  and  assuva.  The  coffee  also  is 
excellent  in  its  quality;  and  the  indigo  is  eqnal  to 
that  of  the  GuAtimala  plant.  The  grape  vines 
which  bare  been  brought  from  the  8  of  J  ranee,  or 
from  Spain,  are  said  to  equal  in  flavour  their  parent- 
Mucks,  and  all  other  fruits,  or  vegetables,  congenial 
to  the  tropics,  and  even  some  European  ones  grow 
luxuriantly  here. — In  many  quarters  of  the  island 
limestone,  resembling  in  some  degree  marble, 
abounds.  Bricks  and  articles  of  pottery  are  made, 
clay  of  a  superior  quality  having  been  found.  On 
the  extensive  savannahs,  immense  herds  of  cattle, 
h nnes,  and  mules,  are  reared.  The  woods  abound 
with  game  of  different  sorts,  and  opossums,  anna- 
dilloes,  peccaries,  bears,  and  monkeys.  The  pitch  or 
*>pbalt  lake,  called  Brca.  is  a  singular  natural  pheno- 
menon on  this  island.  See  article  Hrka.  The  gulf 
tnd  coasts  of  the  island  abound  with  fish  of  various 
kinds.  Oysters  are  abundant,  particularly  the  class 
called  mangroves,  which  fasten  and  breed  on  the 
branches  of  trees  so  named.  The  quantity  of  pro- 
due*  shipped  from  T.  in  1849  was  as  follows:— 
38.040  hothead*.  2,374  tierces,  and  6,429  barrels  of 
■agar;  12,932  puncheons  and  229  tierces  molasses; 
714  puncheons  rum,  4,728,186  lbs.  cocoa,  28,405  lbs. 
coffee,  279  bales  and  275  serons  cotton,  and  7  serous 
indigo.    The  exports  from  1845  to  1849 


To  Great  Britain. 
£409.219 
474.  HAS 
48M7S 
244.905 
361.8*4 


IM7 
IMS 


Total. 
£430,144 
497.317 
ft  12.1X8 
208. 3*9 
3*8,270 


Gorvnunrxi  and  Population.)  This  island  is  gov- 
erned by  a  lientenant-governor,  assisted  by  an  exe- 
cutive and  a  legislative  committee  of  12  members. 
—The  laws  are  partly  Spanish,  parti v  English. — 
The  public  revenue  'in  1841  was  £104.300.  The 
pop.  of  T.  in  1842  was  60,319;  in  1852. 68,600;  vis., 
35.631  males,  and  32,969  females.  This  total  of 
68.600  was  made  op  of  the  pop.  of  the  8  counties 
into  which  T.  is  divided,  in  the  following  propor- 

Cosaty  of  8t.  Geortre.  38.630 

Vietoria.       ....  111.940 

Camni.             .         .         .  7,107 

81  Patrick.                       .          .  4>74 

Mavaro  (Ward  or  Mavaro).  984 

8t  David  (Ward.  Toco  and  Toumro),  013 

8t  Andrew  (Ward  of  Manaanllla),  »7 

Nariva(WardofNariva).  1M 


As  regards  the  proportions  of  pop.  in  town  and 
country,  Port-of-Spain  had  in  1852, 17,563;  and  San- 
Pemando.  2,877 ;  making  in  these  two  towns  a  total 
pop.  of  20,440  souls, — an  excess  of  urban  to  rural 
pop.,  in  a  colony  which  is  entirely  an  agricultural 
one,  and  without  manufactures  of  any  description 
bevond  that  of  baskets,  sieves,  carved  calabashes, 
and  coarse  pottery.  The  total  number  of  the  native 
pop.  of  the  colony  in  1852  was  29,913;  of  Africans 
»,000;  the  remainder  are  natives  of  every  clime  and 
country  under  the  sun.  The  chief  religious  deno- 
minations were  in  1852  returned  at  48,605  Roman 
Catholics;  16,146  Episcopalians;  2,694  Oentoos; 
2J08  Wesleyans,  1,017  Presbyterians;  and  1,016 
Mahommodans.  As  regards  education,  8,710  per- 
sons were  returned  in  1852  as  able  to  'read  and 
write,'  and  5,019  who  could  4  read  only.' 
tfifjfry.]  T.  wa«  <i;«coTrff<tJhy  Colnmboi^  the  V 


till  148&  Their  catabuabment  on  It  wan  preceded  by  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  tba  Indian  pop  Sir  Walter  RalcU'h,  who 
visited  T.  in  1693,  says  thai  the  Inhabitant*  then  cultivated  ex- 
cellent tobacco  and  tba  sugar  cane.  In  178S  an  edict  was  laeoed, 
perrnitlintr  all  foreigners  professing  the  Ki>man  Catholic  religion 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  colony:  protecting  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  period  of  Ave  years,  those  new  inhabitants  from  all 
debts  contracted  in  tha  countries  they  had  quitted.  In  conse- 
quence, of  this  policy,  crowds  of  colonists  crowded  to  it  from  F.n- 
rone,  and  from  the  British  and  French  |iosses*iuns.  bringing  with 
them  their  industry  ami  capitals ;  and  pop.  Increased  so  rapidly, 
that,  though  In  1783  the  whole  amounted  only  to  2.763,  it  was 
estimated  six  years  afterward*  at  18.918.  In  1797  the  Island 
capitulated  to  a  ItritUh  farce  under  the  command  of  Sir  Kalph 
Abcrcronible.  From  this  period  till  tlie  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802, 
the  pop.  increased  from  18,918  to  24.239;  the  produce  of  sugar 
also  greatly  increased,  being  almost  doubled.  The  emigration 
which  took  place  from  8u  Domingo  and  the  British  colonies, 
after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Increased  lu  pop,  in  1*07  to  31.000.  of 
whom  21,000  were  slave*.  T.  has  since  this  period  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  British. 

TRINIDAD,  a  river  of  Texas,  which  flows  into 
Galveston  bay,  after  a  prevailingly  S8E  course  of 
300  m. — Also  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  Ystmo,  which  joins  the  Chagres,  25  m.  above  its 
month. — Also  a  town  of  Costa-Rica,  on  the  river 
Helen,  3  leagues  distant  from  the  sea,  and  82  m. 
ESE  of  Uuatimala. — Also  a  missionary  settlement 
in  Paraguay,  on  the  W  bank  of  Parana,  in  S  lat. 
27°  7'. 

TRI NI DADE,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
and  30  m.  NE  of  Rio-de- Janeiro. 

TRI  NIT  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Naples,  4  m.  from  Sorrento.  Pop.  1,250. — Also  a 
town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  NW  of 
Mondovi.    Pop.  2,600. 

TRI  N  IT  A-  V  ITT  E  R  EO,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  5  m.  NE  of  Nice,  on  the  Pagliona. 

TRINITE'  (La),  a  port  of  the  island  of  Martin- 
ique, 16  m.  NE  of  Port-Royal,  in  N  lat  14°  53'. 
The  harbour  is  formed  on  the  SE  side  by  Point- 
Caravelle ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  high  hill  about  350 
or  400  paces  in  length,  which  is  joined  to  the  main- 
land by  an  isthmus  not  above  200  ft.  broad.  The 
town  is  a  thriving  place,  being  the  residence  of 
several  merchants,  and  exporting  sugar  and  rum  in 
large  quantities.  It  has,  however,  been  repeatedly 
devastated  by  hurricanes. 

TRINITY  BAY,  a  large  bay  on  the  E  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  in  N  lat.  48°,  on  the  N  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Avalon. — Also  a  large  but  not  deep 
bay,  on  the  NE  coast  of  Australia,  between  Cape 
(Irafton  and  Cape  Tribulation,  in  S  lat.  16s  30'. 

TRINITY  (Carx),  a  low  point  on  the  8  coast  of 
the  islands  of  Kodiak,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  in  N  lat. 
56°  45'. 

TRINITY-GA8K,  a  parish  in  Strath  earn,  Perth- 
shire. It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Earn,  but  chiefly 
on  the  N.    Pop.  in  1831,  620;  in  1851.  597. 

TRINITY  INLET,  a  bay  of  the  N.  Pacific,  on 
the  W  coast  of  N.  America,  80  m.  8  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte's sound. 

TRINITY  ISLAND,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific, 
discovered  by  Cook.  Vancouver,  who  passed  this 
coast  in  1794,  says  it  appeared  to  be  divided  into 
two  islands,  with  several  others  of  inferior  sixe  ly- 
ing to  the  N,  about  Cape  Trinity.  The  E  point  of 
the  easternmost  is,  according  to  his  observation, 
situated  in  N  lat.  56s  33'. 

TRINITY  ISLAND,  an  islet  in  Lough  Key,  co. 
Roscommon.  An  abbey  on  this  islet  was  founded 
in  1215,  and  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1466. 

TRI  NO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  mande- 
mento  in  the  div.  of  Navaro,  prov.  and  13  m.  SW  of 
Vercelle,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Po.  Pop.  5,500.  It  is  well-built,  and  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  spacious  street  bordered 
with  arcades.  It  has  a  communal  college.  _  The 
trade,  which  is  considerable,  consists  chiefly  in  cat- 
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tie  and  in  haras.  This  town  was  taken  in  1704  by 
the  French  under  Turenne. 

TRI  NOMA  LEE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  Camatic, 
in  N  lat,  12°  11',  on  a  mountain,  52  m.  NW  of 
Pondicherry.  It  is  noted  for  a  pagoda  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  craggy  mountain,  the  summit  of 
which  is  crowned  by  a  small  chapel,  held  also  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Hindus.  Upwards  of  200 
Brahmins  are  constantly  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  pagoda.  This  town  was  the  scene  of  numerous 
conflicts  during  the  wars  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Nizam  and  of  Hyder-Ali 
were  here  successfully  resisted  by  the  English. 

TRIOOE,  a  rivulet  of  Queen's  co.,  which  rises  on 
the  N  side  of  Cullenagh  mountain,  and  pursues  a  N 
course  of  about  12  m.  to  the  river  Barrow. 

TRIONTO,  a  headland  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Calab ria- Ci t ra,  district  and  7  m.  ENE  of  Rossano,  on 
the  S  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Tarento,  between  the  two 
embouchures  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. — The 
river  or  torrent  of  T.  descends  from  the  E  side  of 
the  Apennines,  in  the  cant  and  5  m.  Wof  Longo- 
buca;  runs  first  E,  past  that  town,  then  N ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  24  m.,  throws  itself  by 
two  arms  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento.  On  its  banks 
are  mines  of  argentiferous  lead. 

TRIORA,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Nice,  prov.  and  13  m.  N  of  S.  Remo,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Apennines,  on  a  mountain  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Taggia. 
TRIPALDA.  See  Atrifalda. 
TRIPARNI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  3  m.  WNW  of  Montele- 
one,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  465.  It  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1783. 

TRIPA88UR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pre- 
sidency and  33  m.  WNW  of  Madras,  in  the  Camatic. 
It  was  taken  in  1780  by  Hvder-Ali. 

TRIPATUR,  a  town  of '  Hindostan.  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  in  the  prov.  and  district  of  Marra- 
mahe,  and  24  m.  NE  of  Caverypatam.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  is  well- 
peopled.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  extensive  reservoir. 
— Also  a  town  of  the  Camatic,  in  tho  district  of 
Tanjore,  48  m.  8  of  Trichinopoly.— Also  a  town  in 
the  district  of  Chingleput,  84  m.  NW  of  Madras.  It 
is  noted  for  its  temple. 

TRIPERGOLA,  formerly  a  village  of  Naples,  in 
the  prov.  of  Naples,  district  and  cant,  of  Pozzuoli. 
It  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  in  1538,  and  its 
site  is  now  covered  by  a  bill  consisting  of  lava  and 
bitumen,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Montenuovo. 

TRIPETTY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency and  84  m.  NW  of  Madras,  in  the  Carnatic. 
It  contains  a  Hindu  temple, — the  most  celebrated  8 
of  the  Krishna,  and  enclosing  an  image  of  one  of  the 
numerous  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 

TRIPHON  (Sawt),  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Vaud,  district  and  \\  m.  88 W  of  Aigle, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It  has  a  quarry  of 
marble  and  some  Roman  antiquities. 

TRIPOLE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  and  32  m.  8SE  of  Kiev,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Dnieper. 

TRIPOLI,  a  country  of  Northern  Africa,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  Barbary  states,  and  politically 
a  pashalik  of  the  Turkish  empire.  As  comprising 
Harca  and  Fezzan,  it  has  a  line  of  coast  extending 
from  Cape  Razatina  to  Port- Bom  ba,  a  distance  of 
nearly  800  m.  Its  extent  inland  is  very  irregular, 
owing  to  the  frequent  interruption  of  the  Desert. 
Tripoli  Proper  lies  between  the  parallels  of  28°  and 
33°  30*  N,  and  the  meridians  of  10B  and  20°  E ;  and 
i*  bounded  on  the  E  by  the  desert  of  Barca;  by  Fez- 


zan on  the  8 ;  and  on  the  W  by  Tunis  and  tbe 
Country  of  dates.    This  region,  as  a  distinct  district 
or  province  of  the  Western  empire,  appears  to  have 
acquired  the  name  of  TripoHt,  from  its  containing 
the  three  cities  of  Ltptit,  (Ea,  and  Sabrata,  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.    Similar  appella- 
I  tions  were  given  to  districts  of  country  by  the  an- 
cients: thus  we  have  Pentapolu  applied  to  (yre- 
naica,  and  Deeapolit,  a  district  of  Palestine.  This 
portion  of  Barbary  is  generally  considered  as  politi- 
cally comprehending  not  only  Tripoli  Proper,  but 
the  country  or  desert  of  Barca,  the  Kingdom  of  Fez- 
ran,  and  the  oasis  of  Ghadames;  but  the  bey's 
authority  in  these  regions  is  so  weak  that  they 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  independent  stated. 
Tbe  gulf  of  Sidra,  or  the  Greater  Byrtia,  occupies  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  coast-line  of  T. ;  that  of 
Gabes,  or  the  Smaller  Byrtia,  forms  the  western. 
The  effect  of  the  Greater  Syrtia,  from  Mesurata,  is 
that  of  a  dreary  moor, — a  wide  tract  of  level  waste 
land, — without  any  thing  to  distinguish  one  part  of 
it  from  another,  but  the  windings  of  a  marsh,  which 
threads  its  dark  surface,  and  is  lost  in  different  parts 
of  the  unbroken  horizon.  It  extends  in  length,  from 
Mesurata  to  Suleb,  little  less  than  40  m.,  and  in 
breadth  from  9  to  15  m.   At  Suleb,  ita  southern 
limit,  some  tolerable  pasturage  occurs,  but  the 
marsh,  soon  after  passing  this  place,  expands  again 
and  extends  southward  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Giraff,  thus  occupying  altogether  a  space  of  101  m. 
The  whole  of  tbe  country  between  Mesurata  and 
Alexandria  is  described  by  Leo  African  us  under  tbe 
title  of  Barca.   The  appellation  Barca  is  founded  on 
the  existence  of  this  country  as  the  independent 
kingdom  of  ftrox  governed  by  a  branch  of  tbe 
Ptolemies.   The  mountains  of  Gerdobah  intersect 
the  southern  part  of  this  district.    The  western 
parts  are  the  most  fertile ;  the  interior  is  an  expanse 
of  sandy  desert.    Couriers  travel  from  T.  to  Cairo, 
across  this  country,  in  25  or  30  days.   Along  the 
whole  coast,  and  in  many  parte  of  the  interior,  are 
found  fine  specimens  of  classic  architecture, — 
splendid  but  melancholy  monuments  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, a  prosperity,  and  a  glory  that  have  completely 
passed  away.   Among  the  towns  on  the  coast  are 
Bengasi,  Cyrene,  Teuchera,  Barca,  and  Bonandria, 
—the  five  cities  which  conferred  on  this  district  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Libya  Pentapolu. — We 
have  sketched  the  geographical  features  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  district  of  Barca  which  extends  from 
Alexandria  to  the  gulf  of  Bomba,  in  our  account  of 
Lower  Egypt — The  oasis  of  Aujela  or  Audjelah, 
tbe  AugUa  of  Herodotus,  is  situated  in  the  route 
from  the  oasis  of  Siwah  to  Fezzan.    Its  inhabitants 
cultivate  the  soil,  and  escort  tbe  caravans  which 
pass  through  their  territory.   The  Gerdobah  chain, 
which  separates  the  desert  of  Barca  from  that  of 
Libya,  terminates  at  this  oasis.— Fezzan,  the  ancient 
Pfuizania,  Garamanta,  or  Qamphutantet,  is  bound- 
ed by  Tripoli  Proper  on  the  N ;  by  the  desert  of 
Barca  on  the  E;  and  by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara 
on  the  W  and  8.   The  greatest  length  of  the  culti- 
vated country  from  N  to  8  is  about  255  m. ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  from  E  to  W,  200  ra.    But  the 
mountainous  eastern  region  of  Hurwiyh  is  compre- 
hended in  its  territory.    In  the  N  this  country  is 
intersected  by  three  chains  of  mountains. 

Climate  and  Productions.]  The  coast-line  of  this 
pashalik  is  indented  by  the  great  gulf  of  Sidra,  but 
presents  few  bays  or  headlands.  At  a  distance  of 
from  12  to  20  m.  from  the  coast,  the  range  of  the 
Gharian  mountains  extends  from  W  to  E  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  with  a  breadth 
of  from  8  to  12  m.  Further  inland,  the  Suara  range 
runs  paralled  to  the  Gharian  range;  and  between 
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then  lie* an  derated  fertile  plateau.  The  soil  along 
the  coast  is,  for  a  few  miles  inland,  of  exuberant 
fertility,  producing  every  article  peculiar  to  tropical 
climates  in  the  utmost  luxuriancy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  European  vegetables.  Indian  wheat  grows 
here  from  5  to  6  ft.  high,  and  barley  yields  twice  as 
much  as  it  docs  in  Europe.    But  for  the  policy  of 

be  exported  from  T. 


the  government,  grain  might 
to  s  large  amount.  The  export  of  horses  and  mules 
U  slao  prohibited ;  but  the  breed  of  both  is  culti- 
vated with  great  care.  Bullocks,  sheep,  and  poul- 
try ate  reared  in  immense  quantities,  and,  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  by  the 
oati res,  afford  an  ample  article  of  exportation.  The 
froiti  of  T.  generally  possess  an  exquisite  flavour. 
In  the  interior,  which  is  sandy  and  barren,  dates — 
which  arc  here  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  other  to 
he  (bund  in  Barbary — form  the  staple.  They  are  of 
a  yellow,  brown,  green,  black,  and  red  colour.  The 
Utter  are  termed  horse-dates,  and  are  given  as  food 
to  that  animal.  The  date-tree  here  attains  a  height 
of  nearly  100  ft.,  and  bears  clusters  weighing  from 
10  to  SO  pounds.  Here  also  is  found  the  lotus, 
celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  food  of  the  Lotophagi, 
a  race  of  savages.  The  lotus-tree  is  lofty  ana  um- 
brageous. The  fruit  is  contained  in  a  pod  not  un- 
like that  of  a  tamarind ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  sweet 
and  nutritious,  tasting  somewhat  like  gingerbread. 
An  important  article  of  popular  diet  is  formed  of  the 
nutritious  flour  of  the  ea$tob,  a  plant  unknown  in 
Europe.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  a  reed,  with  a  spike 
on  the  top  containing  the  seed,  which  is  small  and 
of  a  lead  colour.  Cotton  has  been  cultivated  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  mulberry  and  castor-tree.— Gold- 
dust  is  found  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore ;  and 
reins  of  this  precious  metal  occur  inland  as  we  ap- 
proach to  Fezzan. 


V 


J  The  trade  of  T.  U  very  considerable, 
that  with  Europe  la  confined  chiefly  to  Malta  and  the 
Levant.  The  exports  arc :  wool  of  excellent  quality,  senna  and 
ether  drugs,  madder-root,  barilln,  hides,  goal  and  sheep-skins 
drested,  salt,  natron,  ostrich  -  feathers,  gold-dust.  Ivory,  gum, 
dried  fruit,  lot os  berries,  caseob,  saffron,  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
•dry.  The  imports  are:  clotha  of  every  quality  and  colour, 
stuff*  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  spirits,  wines,  gold 
nd  threads,  cochineal,  indigo,  iron, 
all  kinds,  muskets,  pistols,  sword-bUdes,  Ac  with 
of  erery  description.  The  annual  caravan  from 
to  Mecca,  combining  commercial  with  religious  pur- 
passes  through  the  city  of  T. ;  and  caravans  from  the  ln- 
tert-ir  generally  arrive  twice  a  year  with  slaves,  gold-dust,  <fcc. 
wliich  are  exchanged  for  coarse  European  cloths,  silks,  baracana 
«  desks  of  the  country,  powder,  muskets,  hardware,  glass- 
beads,  toys,  looking-glasses,  Ac  It  Is  this  latter  branch  of  com- 
merce with  Central  Africa,  conducted  by  means  of  caravans  from 
Feixea  and  Ohadeinea,  which  forma  the  foundation  of  Trtpolltan 
eufsawrce.  Murzuk.  the  capital  of  the  dei«ndent  state  of  Fe»- 
saa.  ia  the  great  depot  of  merchandise  from  the  Interior.  In  the 
BKMths  of  December  and  January,  caravans  from  Vadai.  Bornu, 
Cattina.  Sorcatu,  Hanssa,  and  Ttmbuctn,  arrive  at  Murzuk, 
•tMrc  they  exchange  their  commodities  for  Genoese  paper,  real 
and  (alse  corals,  imitation  pearls,  printed  cottons,  silk  stuffs,  small 
pistol*,  Are- arms,  needles,  razors,  turban*,  amber,  por- 
asa.  ourTee-cups,  copper  vessels,  caftana,  embroidered 
white  handkerchiefs,  striped  cotton  or  white  callcot 
fisru.  one  white  ealieots  which  are  highly  prized  at  Bornu  and 
tiirrKtfboet  SI  grills,  essence  of  roses,  and  apicerios.  The  mer- 
chandise which  the  caravans  bring  to  Murzuk  from  the  central 
SMntries  of  Africa  chiefly  consists  of  slaves,  gold-dust,  trona, 
smsa.  ostrich-feathers,  red  alum,  and  Ivory.  The  total  number 
U  aaves  thus  annually  sold  was  estimated  by  M.  Uraaberg,  the 
Swedish  consul-general  at  Tripoli— to  whose  notice  of  Tripoilian 
published  In  the  Antoiogia  of  September  1827,  we  are 
for  these  details— at  J.500.  The  quantity  of  gold-dust, 
of  the  tribute,  smoonts  to  10,000  metaraM.  or  about 
as,  of  which  about  one-third  la  used  in  T.  for  the  pur- 
enees  of  money,  and  as  ornaments  for  females ;  and  the  real  la 
exported  to  the  Levant  and  Europe.  Trona,  a  kind  of  natural 
mineral  alkali,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  the  dye- 
lag  of  linen,  and  for  several  domestic  purposes.  Is  annually 
bmaxht  to  Tripoli  to  the  amount  of  7,000  caniaroa.  Tike  senna 
of  Fezzan  is  esteemed  next  In  quality  to  that  from  Sidon  In  Syria ; 
1.000  eantaros  of  this  article  are  annually  brought  to  T. 

Jly  imported  into  T.  are  valued  at  from 
They  are  usually  sold  by  to 


that  of  a  male  la  reckoned  worth  double  that  of  a  female-ostrich. 
They  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  their  estimated  value  to  the 
government.  About  4  000  eantaroa  of  alum  are  annually  con- 
sumed In  T.  The  quantity  of  Ivory  annually  brought  to  Tripoli 
seldom  exceeds  14  or  JO  eantaroa  All  Uiis  merchandise  is  con- 
veyed to  T.  on  camels,  each  of  which  carries  from  4  to  6  can  - 
ttros  weight,  and  la  valued  at  from  34  to  46  piastres.  These  ani- 
mals, especially  the  m'herri  or  dromedary,  are  admirably  fitted 
for  the  long  Journeys  thus  performed.  As  so  much  time  Is  ne- 
cessarily spent  on  these  mercantile  expeditions,  a  great  deal  la 
Intrusted  to  the  good  faith  of  correspondents  and  agents,  who 
are  seldom  found  to  betray  the  trust  reposed  In  them.  The  town 
of  Aujclah,  hi  the  oasis  of  thst  usme,  has  long  conducted  a  brisk 
trade  of  transit  with  Fezzan,  especially  since  1814,  when,  after 

direct  communication  was  opened  with  Borgu,  Vadai,  arid  Bag- 
henni.  without  passing  through  Fezzan.  The  negligent*-  of  Uie 
government  allows  the  profits  of  this  commercial  intercourse  to 
flow  Into  the  pocketa  of  the  speculators  in  Grand  Cairo;  while 
the  same  supine  indifference  or  extreme  Ignorance,  haa  permitted 
a  new  commercial  route  by  the  way  of  Oorbl  to  be  opened  l>e- 
tween  Tunis  and  Murzuk.  Although  the  Fezzan  and  Ghadames 
caravans  are  the  most  important  in  respect  of  commercial  wealth, 
the  most  considerable  in  point  of  numbers  are  those  which  pass 
through  this  country,  from  Marocco  and  Western  Barbary  to 
Mecca.  These  latter  caravana  are  chiefly  composed  of  such  per- 
sons aa  are  performing  that  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  all  true 
Mahommediuis  are  enjoined  to  make,  at  least,  once  in  their  life- 
time ;  but  mercantile  speculations  are  conjoined  by  many  with 
their  religions  motives.  The  numbers  composing  these  caravans 
have  greatly  diminished  of  late  years,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
pilgrims  from  Western  Barbary  now  embark  In  Christian  ves- 
sels fir  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  the  pasha  of  T.  allows  only 
a  few  of  his  own  subjects  to  make  this  pilgrimage.  M.  Graabt-rg 
says,  that  the  only  caravan  of  this  kind  which  he  witnessed  dur- 
ing four  years'  residence  In  T.  was  one  In  18S4,  which  consisted 
of  about  3.000  men,  a  few  hundreds  of  women  and  children,  and 
2,000  camels.  It  hail  set  out  from  the  city  of  Fes  in  Marocco; 
and  journeying  by  Telonsan,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  had  arrived  with  considerably  diminished  numbers  at  T. 
It  waa  commanded  by  an  Emir-al-hoggiae,  a  native  of  Kairwan 
in  Tunis  Having  rested  about  a  month  under  the  walls  of  T-, 
the  pilgrims  resumed  their  route,  part  by  sea,  and  the  grcster 
part  at  land  ;  of  the  Utter,  one  party  travelled  by  way  of  A 
amlriaand  Cairo,  while  another  took  the  route  of  Aujelah. 


-plus 


of  Aujelah.  and 

were  Joined  at  that  oasis  by  other  pilgrims  from  Fezzan  and  the 
interior  of  Africa.  These  Mecca  caravana  carry  with  them  gold 
duat,  wax.  ostrich  plumes,  silk  and  cotton  buraeant  or  hslquce, 
muslins,  morocco  leather,  perfumes,  khol  a  kind  of  eye-pinguent, 
henna,  tuai  a  vermilion  pigment,  and  a  variety  of  medicinal 
drugs.  On  their  arrival  at  Tripoli  the  pilgrims  exchange  a  part 
of  these  articles  of  merchandise  for  European  goods  On  their 
return  from  the  E,  In  about  one  year  after,  they  bring  Indian 
stuffs,  pearls,  Mecca  balsam,  musk,  wood  of  sloes.  Incense,  myrrh, 
civet,  Caahmir  aliswls,  precious  stones,  coffee,  pistachios,  naph- 
tha, opium,  and  in  general  all  the  productions  of  Aria  snd 
Europe;  but  they  are  In  general  unwilling  to  open  their  pack- 
ages) at  T.,  as  their  profits  are  much  more  considerable  in  their 
own  countries. 

Population.]  The  population  of  this  state  and 
it*  dependencies  is  estimated  by  Cortambert  at 
2,500,000;  by  Stein  at  only  1,350,000;  by  Colonel 
Warrington,  in  1843,  at  1,500,000.  The  rural  pop. 
is  chiefly  Arab;  tbe  urban  Moors.  "There  is 
probably  no  country  on  earth,"  says  Mr.  Bla- 
quiere,  "  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  inclined 
to  be  vicious;  yet  such  is  the  promptitude  with 
which  justice  is  administered,  that  crimes  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  those  of  European  coun- 
tries. I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  of  those 
good  qualities  that  can  be  put  in  contrast  with 
their  well-known  attributes  of  revenge,  avarice, 
treachery,  and  deceit,  which  predominate  alike  in 
the  prince  and  the  peasant."  Yet,  in  no  part  of 
Barbary,  we  are  told,  has  civilization  made  so  great 
progress ;  and  in  no  place  is  so  much  respect  paid 
to  Christians,  even  their  religious  ceremonies  be- 
ing here  treated  with  the  utmost  respect.  Nay, 
Mr.  Blaquiere  adds,  that  their  sensual  passions 
"  arc  infinitely  better  regulated  than  those  of  any 
other  people  on  the  coast  of  Barbary ; "  and  upon 
the  whole,  it  would  seem,  that  T.  presents  by  no 
means  an  unfavourable  specimen  either  of  the  Moor- 
ish character  or  of  the  Barbary  governments. — 
The  pasha  of  T.  is  usually  appointed  by  the  Porte 
for  four  years.  He  is  unfortunately  left  to  raise  his 
revenue  by  monopolies  and  taxes  imposed  at  plea- 
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Tripoli,  the  capital,  by  the  natives  called  T.\tu- 
BUts,  to  the  ancients  known  as  .Ea,  is  built  upon  a 
neck  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  in  N  lat.  32" 
34',  E  long.  13°  11'.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  flanked  by  six  bastions,  has  a  formidable 
line  of  batteries  on  the  sea-front;  and  is  considered 
impregnable  to  Moors  and  Arabs.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  mosques,  caravanseras  and  bazars.  One  of 
the  latter  is  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  woollens, 
Levant  produce,  and  slaves  from  the  interior.  The 
police  is  extremely  well-regulated;  in  point  of  clean- 
tineas,  T.  unlike  most  other  Moorish  cities,  might 
be  a  model  for  the  beBt  of  those  of  Europe  ;  acts  of 
violence  are  never  committed  in  the  streets,  though 
wine-houses  are  public,  and  intoxication  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  harbour  is  not  very*  spa- 
cious, but  is  safe  throughout  the  year,  and  admits 
frigates  not  drawing  above  18  ft.  of  water.  "  Pre- 
viously to  entering  the  bay,"  says  the  author  of 
Tully's  Memoirs,  "  the  country  is"  rendered  pictur- 
esque by  various  tints  of  beautiful  verdure.  No 
object  whatever  seems  to  interrupt  the  evenness  of 
the  soil,  which  is  of  a  light  colour,  almost  white, 
and  interspersed  with  long  avenues  of  trees;  for 
such  is  the  appearance  of  the  numerous  palms, 
planted  in  regular  rows,  and  kept  in  the  finest  order. 
Their  immense  branches,  coarse  when  near,  are  neat 
and  distinct  at  a  distance.  The  land  lying  low  and 
very  level,  the  naked  stems  of  these  trees  are 
scarcely  seen,  and  the  plantations  of  dates  seem  to 
extend  for  many  miles  in  luxuriant  woods  and  groves. 
On  a  nearer  view,  they  present  a  more  straggling 
appearance,  and  afford  neither  shelter  nor  shade 
from  the  burning  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 
The  whole  town  appears  iu  a  semicircle,  some  time 
before  reaching  the  harbour's  mouth.  The  extreme 
whiteness  of  the  square,  flat  buildings,  covered  with 
lime,  which  in  this  climate  encounters  the  sun's 
fiercest  rays,  is  very  striking.  The  baths  form  clus- 
ters of  cupolas,  verv  large,  to  the  number  of  8  or  10, 
crowded  together  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
The  mosques  have  in  general  a  small  plantation  of 
Indian  figs  and  date-trees  growing  close  to  them, 
which,  at  a  distance,  appearing  to  be  so  many  rich 
gardens,  give  the  whole  city,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Euro- 
pean, an  aspect  truly  novel  and  pleasing.  On  en- 
tering the  harbour,  the  town  begins  to  discover  dila- 

I>idations  from  the  destructive  hand  of  time,  large 
tills  of  rubbish  appearing  in  various  parts  of  it. 
The  castle  or  royal  palace  in  which  the  pasha  re- 
sides, is  at  the  E  end,  within  the  walls,  with  a  dock- 
yard adjoining.  This  castle  is  very  ancient,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  high  strong  wall:  it  "has  lost  all  sym- 
metry on  the  inside,  from  the  innumerable  additions 
made  to  contain  the  different  branches  of  the  royal 
familv;  for  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any  of 
the  blood-royal,  as  far  as  the  basha's  great  grand- 
children, living  without  the  castle-walls.  These 
buildings  have  increased  it  by  degrees,  to  a  little  ir- 
regular town."  The  town  is  smaller  than  either 
Algiers  or  Tunis.  Its  greatest  length.  Captain 
Beechey  says,  may  be  about  1,360  yds.;  its  extreme 
breadth  about  1,000  yds.  In  1805  the  pop.  was  es- 
timated by  Ali  Bey  at  about  15,000;  in  1811  Mr. 
Blaquiere  supposed  it  to  amount  to  25,000;  in  1842, 
Colonel  Warrington  estimated  it  at  12,000  Turks 
and  Moors,  1,500  Christians,  and  2,000  Jews.  This 
city  has  often  been  ravaged  by  the  plague.  The 
Arabic  Broken  here  is  said  to  be  the  purest  known 
on  the  wnole  coast. 

Hirtory  ]  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  T.  became  a  Ro- 
man province;  and  ai  the  Roman  power  declined  In  Africa,  the 
boundary  of  civilised  manner*  and  cultivated  land  in  thl*  region 
wn«  liu.inibly  contracted.     In  the  reifm  of  Valcntinlan.  the 

i  of  the  Tripolitan  clUca;  and  the 

by 


to  join  the  rebellion*  standard  of  a  Moor.  In  an  evil  hour 
Count  Boniface  invited  the  aatUlance  of  the  Vandal  kinjr 
against  hi*  rebellion*  subject*.  "  On  a  sodden,"  *ay*  Gib- 
bon, "the  seven  fruitful  province*,  from  Tangier*  lo  Tripoli, 
were  overwhelmed  bv  the  invasion  of  the  Vandaia"  A 
of  desolating  war*  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  completed  Ui 
of  Roman  Africa.  Under  the  caliph  Omar,  the 
dan*,  crossing  the  desert  of  Barca,  first  invaded  T.  Omar's  suc- 
cessor, Akbsh,  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  10.000 
Arabs,  traversed  the  wildernes*  In  which  hi*  succcsaors  rrec&ad 
the  splendid  capital*  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  and  at  letigth  pene  - 
trated  to  the  verge  of  the  AUantic  and  the  Great  Desert.  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  caliphate,  T  became  an  independent  stale. 
In  the  16th  cent  it  fall  into  the  band*  of  the  emperor  diaries  V.. 
who  had  landed  In  Africa  aa  the  ally  of  the  Moorish  king  of 
Tunis,  and  who  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  Rhode*.  The  Turkish 
corsair.  Draput-Ral*,  expelled  the  knights  from  T.  in  1M1)  *jh1 
after  the  death  of  Dragut,  the  Porte  continued  to  semi  governors 
to  T.  under  the  title*  of  sanjak  and  pasha.  Oil  1713.  when  It  was 
erected  Into  an  Independent  state  by  Ilamet  Pasha,  a  native  of 
Carumania,  who  reduced  to  subjection  the  turbulent  mountain 
eers  of  Qarian  and  Mcsurata,  and  rendered  Fezz&n  a  tributary 
province.  He  also  invited  intelligent  foreigners  to  settle  under 
hi*  sway,  and  greatly  exerted  himself  to  Improve  Industry  and 
manufacture*.  Yu*»uf  Pasha,  the  late  governor  of  T.,  who  raised 
himself  to  that  f 


it  dignity  by  the  murder  of 
public  affairs  with  no  very 
iersJ  views  than  most  of  hi* 


have  more  liberal  view*  than  most  of  hi*  predecessors  He  stu- 
diously cultivated  the  alliance  of  Britain,  and  afforded  faci- 
litlc*  for  exploring  the  interior  of  his  dominions.  Captain  Beecliy. 
who  visited  thia  country  in  1822,  says  that  this  state  was  then 
secure  under  the  protection  of  an  established  government ;  that 
property  was  respected  and  commerce  improving ;  that  its  mar- 
ket* were  well-*upplled,  it*  manufactures  encouraged,  and  its 


TRIPOLI,  or  Tarabolus,  a  pashalic  of  Syria, 
comprehending  all  the  coast  from  Latakia  S  to  the 
Nahr-el-Kelb,  which  separates  it  from  the  pash.  nf 
Acre.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E  bv  the  chain  of  Le- 
banon which  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Baal- 
bec  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ;  on  the  N  br 
Capc-Ziarnt,  which  divides  it  from  the  district  of 
Antakia;  and  on  the  W  by  the  sea.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  this  district  is  mountainous,  the 
only  plain  being  a  narrow  stripe  of  land  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  watered  by  numberless  mountain-streams,  but 
is  less  highly  cultivated  than  the  terraces  of  Le- 
banon. The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  and  tobacco.  A  great  part  of  Mount  Le- 
banon is  included  in  this  pash.,  which  is  divided 
into  14  districts:  viz.  1.  Jebcl-Beshirai,  a  consider- 
able tract  to  the  E  of  Tripoli,  which  contains  12 
villages,  of  which  Antura  and  Canobin  are  the 
chief.  2.  El-Zawye,  a  small  district  in  Lower  Le- 
banon. 3.  Batrun.  a  village  with  a  small  district 
on  the  coast  4.  El-Kura  in  the  lower  part  of 
Lebanon  divided  from  El-Zawye  bv  the  Nahr-Kn- 
disha.  6.  El-Fetuh  to  the  E  of  Jebail,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Kesrawan.  6.  Akura,  a  small  district 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name,  the  seat  of  a  Mh- 
ronite  bishop.  7.  El-Dennye,  to  the  N  and  NW  of 
Beshirai.  8.  Jebail,  a  distnet  on  the  coast  belong- 
ing to  the  town  of  that  name.  9.  Jebel-el-Minitra, 
a  Mutuali  district  10.  El-Hermel,  on  the  E  de- 
clivity of  Lebanon  towards  Baalbec.  1 1 .  El-Kataa, 
E  of  Batrun.  12.  El  Kella.  13.  El-Shara.  14.  Tor- 
tosa,  on  the  coast  To  these  may  be  added  the 
mountainous  territories  of  the  Ansaries  and  Is- 
maelians,  extending  from  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  to  the 
N  of  l^atakia.  The  Mutualis  formerly  possessed 
several  districts  in  this  pash..  but  they  were  expel- 
led by  Yussif,  emir  of  the  Druses,  and  they  in  their 
turn  seized  the  Bilad- Baal  bee,  and  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants. The  pash.  of  Tripoli  during  the  Last 
century  included  all  the  line  of  coast  from  the 
Orontes  southward  to  the  Dog  river,  that  is  to  sav, 
not  only  from  Suadta  to  the  town  of  Tripoli,  but 
also  the  Billad-Jebal,  Botrun,  and  Kesrowan.  Cir- 
cumscribed as  this  pash.  \s,  it  presents  a  motley  pop. 
of  Moslems,  Mutualis,  Christians,  and  Ansaries. 
The  stronghold  of  the  Moslems  is  the  town  0f  Tri- 
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poli  itself  and  its  environs.  The  Mntualis  are  prin-  |  now.  The  principal  export  is  long  reel  silk,  for  the 
d  pally  located  in  the  district  of  Not  run  and  Jebail.  j  Marseilles  and  Leghorn  market;  the  average  quail 


At  the  period  of  the  Druse  war  they  assumed  the 
saperionty  over  the  Maronitea.  The  Ansariea  are 
now  tranquil,  and  in  reality  tolerably  independent. 
ftVore  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  rent 
paid  by  this  pash.  tn  the  Porte  waa  730  purses, 
which,  with  the  Spanish  dollar  at  5  piastres,  made 
75,000  dollars  a-year;  but  out  of  this  the  pasha  was, 
by  ancient  custom,  obliged  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  Haji  to  Mecca.  During  the  Egyptian  occu- 
pation, the  income  was  about  6,000,000  of  piastre*, 
which  with  the  dollar  of  22$  piastres  made  270,000 
dollars.  The  income  of  the  pash.  is  now  very  nearly 
skat  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptians,  the  in- 
creaM  in  the  customs  having  made  up  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  ferdeh  and  the  arrears  of  the  miri. — 
Entering  this  pish,  from  the  N,  LatakU  is  the  first 
place  of  consequence  we  encounter.  The  district 
fanned  part  of  the  ancient  Ctuiotit,  so  called  from 
a  range  of  hills  extending  N  to  the  Orontes.  The 
city,  the  ancient  Laodieea  ad  mare,  built  by  Seleu- 
cna  Nicator,  who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  mother, 
Rands  on  the  NW  side  of  Cape  Ziarat,  an  elevated 
promontory  which  advances  nalf-a-league  into  the 
sea.  To  the  S  of  this  is  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Qabala, 
wnr  a  place  of  no  consequence.  From  Latakia  to 
Tortosa,  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  ruins  is 
encountered  scattered  along  a  wast  rich  plain  at  the 
toot  of  the  Ansairy  mountains. — Tartus  or  Tortosa, 
the  ancient  Orthopia,  a  place  of  great  consequence 
daring  the  crusades,  has  nothing  remaining  but  its 
cattle,  which  is  Urge  and  still  inhabited.  8  of  this  is 
the  iile  of  Buad,  the  JrtW  of  Scripture,  and  the  Ara- 
•L*  o(  the  Grv«-ks. 

Ttiroti,  or  TnutRBOu,  the  capital  of  this  pasha- 
Sk,  i*  composed  of  three  cities,  a  furlong  distant  from 
each  other,  but  which  have  been  gradually  joined  to- 
Irther  by  their  respective  suburbs.  It  is  built  on  the 
i-rliritv  of  the  lowest  hills  of  the  Li  banns,  near  the 
•bore,  in  N  lat  34*  26\  E  long.  35*  46',  about  3  m. 
to  the  W  of  the  embouchure  of  a  river  which  descends 
from  Zogana.  It  is  the  neatest  town  in  all  Syria, 
the  houses  being  well-built  of  stone,  and  neatly  con- 
tracted. It  is  surrounded  with  luxuriant  garden*, 
producing  abundance  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
rxteuiing  over  the  whole  triangular  space  between 
the  town  and  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  into  two 
parti  by  the  Wady-Kadosha,  which  enters  the  plain 
throagh  a  beautiful  narrow  valley,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  town  falls  into  the  sea  on  the  N  side  of 
the  triangle.  On  the  8  side,  just  where  the  Ka- 
<ie$h*  enters  the  town,  is  the  citadel,  which  com- 
mands both  the  town  and  the  whole  plain  below, 
but  which  i<t  itself  commanded  by  a  height  on  the 
f^'poiite  side  of  the  river,  only  150  yds.  distant. 
The  vicinity  of  T.  is  the  most  favoured  spot  in  all 
Syria,  as  the  maritime  plain  and  neighbouring 
"wontaing  place  every  variety  of  clime  within  a 
*Hort  distance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Wadv- 
Kadetha  is  the  most  picturesque  of  valleys :  yet  the 
Waation,  however  beautiful,  is  not  healthy,  and 
from  JoJy  to  September  epidemic  fevers  prevail  here, 
u  at  Scanderun  and  Cyprus.  The  town,  moreover, 
bring  open  only  to  the  west,  the  air  has  little  circu- 
lation, and  a  constant  feeling  of  lassitude  is  expe- 
rienced by  strangers  visiting  It.  The  pop.  is  esti- 
nuttd  at  16,000,  one- third  of  whom  are  Greek 
under  a  bishop.  Of  fifteen  European 
establishments  that  were  formerly  here, 
only  one  French  house  remains.  In  the  palmy 
tav*  of  Syrian  trade,  when  Aleppo  had  its  seventy 
English  nooses,  and  waa  the  greatest  emporium  in 
the  East,  T.  had  also  its  British  consul  and  ita  Brit- 
ish factory:  not  a  single  Englishman  resides  here 


tity  exported  is  45,000  okes,  at  £1  per  oke.  The 
staple  manufacture  used  to  be  that  of  silk  girdles, 
in  which  there  were  formerly  above  1.000  looms  en- 
gaged; now  there  are  only  200.  These  girdles 
were  exported  in  Urge  quantities  to  Constantinople, 
but  change  of  costume  has  reduced  the  demand. 
The  leading  manufacture  at  present  is  soap,  and  the 
largest  building  in  the  town  is  the  Khan -el-Baboon, 
or  Soap-khan.  T.  has  12  soap  boilers,  who  manu- 
facture on  an  average  3,300  cantars  of  this  commo- 
dity, the  most  of  which  goes  to  Aleppo.  The  nil 
requisite  is  all  procured  from  the  olive-grounds  to 
the  east  of  the  town.  CandUn  soap,  which  contains 
very  little  alkali,  is  imported,  but  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  alkali  being  here  added  to  it,  it  is  resold 
to  great  advantage.  Gulls  from  the  Ansairie  moun- 
tains, yellow  wax  from  Lebanon,  and  madder,  form 
other  articles  of  exportation. 

TR1FOLITZA,  Tai  poLtzzA,  or  Tbipoms,  a  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mtenalus,  22  tn.  SSW 
of  Argos,  and  30  m.  NNW  of  the  ruins  of  Sparta.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  built  of  the  remains  of  three 
towns,  Tegea,  Mantineea,  and  Palianlium,  without, 
however,  occupying  the  site  of  any  of  these  places, 
which  were  at'  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  Its  situation  is  bleak,  the  ground  which  it 
occupies  is  rugged  and  uneven,  and  the  general 
plan  of  the  town  extremely  irregular.  Under  Turk- 
ish regime,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Morea ;  yet  the 
streets,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  one, 
were  dirty,  and  paved  only  in  the  middle ;  and  the 
houses  reminded  an  English  traveller  of  those  of 
our  poorest  villages.  The  best  buildings  were  the 
residence  of  the  pasha,  a  wooden  structure  in  the 
form  of  a  square  with  walls  and  gates,  and  the  khnn, 
or  place  of  accommodation  for  travellers.  There 
were  several  mosques  for  the  Turks,  and  also  sev- 
eral churches  for  the  Greeks.  The  population  was 
computed  at  12,000;  it  does  not  now  exceed  2,600. 
The  trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable,  the  corn, 
wool,  or  other  articles  exported  from  it  having  a 
land  carriage  of  24  m„  before  reaching  the  port  of 
Lerna  in  the  vicinity  of  Argos.  The  fortifications 
of  the  place  consisted  of  stone  walls  erected  by  the 
Albanians  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cent. ;  and 
of  a  small  square  fort  built  by  them  on  an  eminence 
to  the  SE.  It  has  several  schools,  and  a  powder- 
mill.  This  town  was  sacked  by  the  Greeks  In  1821, 
and  in  1825  by  Mehemet  Ali;  and  has  not  recovered 
from  these  disasters. 

TRIPONTARY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
prov.  and  9  m.  E  of  Cochin. 

TRIPP8TADT,  a  vilUge  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Pfalx,  district  and  19  m.  ENE  of  Deux-Ponts, 
on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  the  Vosges. 

TRIPTIS,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  circle  and  bail,  and  5  m.  E  of  Neustadt,  on 
the  Orla.  Pop.  1,411.  It  has  manufactories  of  ho- 
siery, cloth,  linen,  and  hats. 

f  RISOBBIO,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Alessandria,  prov.  and  7  in.  SE  of  Acqui,  on  a 
mountain.    Pop.  1,050. 

TRISSINO,  a  vilUge  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Vicenxa,  and  district  of  Valdagno.  Pop. 

TRISTAN  D'ACUNHA,  the  largest  and  roost 
fertile  of  a  group  of  three  islands  in  the  S.  Atlantic, 
situated  between  .the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  mass  of  rock  12  m.  in  cir- 
cumf.,  and  rising  to  5,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  8 
lat.  37°  6',  W  long.  12°  2*.  The  aspect  of  the 
NE  side  of  the  island  is  very  striking.    At  the  foot 
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of  an  almost  perpendicular  mountain,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  brushwood,  a  fertile  plain  of  considerable 
extent  stretches  along  the  shore.  Wild  boars,  wild 
goats,  and  a  species  of  block  cock,  abound  on  the 
island ;  while  in  the  deep  waters  among  the  rocks 
are  fish  of  almost  every  description.  The  clifts  are 
literally  covered  with  sea-hens,  petrels,  albatrosses, 
and  other  feathered  tribes.  Captain  Den  ham  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  Herald,  obtained  deep  sea  soundings 
about  midway  between  this  island  and  Cape  Horn, 
of  7,706  faths.  or  15,412  yards.  This  sounding  was 
obtained  in  6  lat.  36°  49',  W  long.  37°  C,  on  a  calm 
dAy,  Oct.  30,  1852.  The  sounding  line  was  1-1 0th  of 
an  inch  in  diam.,  laid  into  one  length,  and  weighing, 
when  dry,  1  lb.  for  every  hundred  faths.  The  plum- 
met weighed  9  lbs.,  and  was  12  inches  long  and  1-7 
inch  in  diam.  The  velocity  with  which  the  line 
ran  out  was  as  follows: — 

Hr.  Mln. 

The  first  1.000  faths.  in  0  27 

1.000  to  2.000     „  0  39 

8.000  to  3.000     ..  0  4* 

8  000  to  4.000     ..  1  13 

4.000  to  5.000     „  1  « 

5.000  to  6.000     „  .         .         1  44 

6.000  to  7.01)0     „  1  49 

7.0->0  to  7,706     „  1  14 


Soc. 

15 
40 
10 


06 
2.1 
15 
15 


9      U  45 

The  whole  time,  therefore,  taken  by  the  plummet 
in  descending  to  this  amazing  depth  of  7,706  faths., 
or  7  7  gcog.  m.  of  60  to  a  degree,  was  9  hours  24 
minutes  and  45  seconds.  The  highest  summits  of 
the  Himalaya  are  little  more  than  28,000  ft.,  or  4  7 
geog.  m.  above  the  sea.  The  sea-bottom  has  there- 
fore depths  greatly  exceeding  the  elevation  of  the 
highest  pinnacle  above  its  surface.  The  strength 
of  the  line,  tried  before  the  sounding,  was  found  to 
be  equal  to  bear  72  rbs.  in  air.  The  7,706  fathoms 
which  ran  out  weighed  when  dry  77  lbs.  exclusive  of 
the  plummet.  This  sounding  is  the  deepest  that 
has  ever  been  made.— The  shores  of  the  other  islands 
arc  so  wild  and  dangerous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  thorn,  except  in  the  calmest  weather:  one 
is  called  Nightingale  island,  and  the  other  Inacces- 
sible. 

TRISTE,  an  island  of  the  state  of  Yucatan.  Cen- 
tral America,  in  the  SW  part  of  the  bav  of  Termi- 
nos,  to  the  W  of  Port  Roval,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  only  a  narrow  channel,  in  N  lat.  18"  20*.  It 
is  about  18  m.  in  circumference,  abounds  with  good 
water,  and  produces  varieties  of  valuable  wood.  It 
is  uninhabited. — Also  a  gulf  of  Venezuela,  on  the  N 
coast,  formed  bv  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  N  lat.  10°  30* 
and  \V  long.  63*  10'.  It  opens  between  Point  Tu- 
cacaa  on  the  NNW,  and  Point  Cabcllo  on  the  8SW, 
and  is  enclosed  by  arid  mountains.  It  contains  3 
small  islands. 

TRISTE,  Meoo,  or  Ille-ou-Recip,  a  small  unin- 
habited island  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  SW 
coast  of  Sumatra,  in  N  lat.  4',  E  long.  100°  b&.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  and  in  the  centre  is  a 
lake.  It  abounds  with  cocoa  palms,  and  has  large 
numbers  of  rats  and  squirrels. 

TR1STOMATO,  or  Skomako,  a  port  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Rhodes,  at  the  X  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Scar-panto.  Its  entrance,  formed  by  Cape 
Bonandrea  on  the  W,  and  the  ancient  promontory 
of  Ephialtium  on  the  E,  is  6  m.  in  width,  and  is  di- 
vided by  the  island  of  Scarpathon  into  two  channels. 
The  depth  of  the  bay  is  about  4  m.,  and  it  encloses 
several  considerable  branches. 

TRI8TOMOS,  a  port  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Ana- 
tolia, sanj.  of  Mentesha,  and  21  in.  S  of  Almalu, 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  only  a  narrow  passage,  and  opposite 
the  island  of  Kakava.    It  is  nearly  3  m.  in  length 


from  ESE  to  WSW,  but  is  very  narrow  and  opens 
to  the  S.   The  ancient  Andriaee  was  situated  on  it* 

N  shore. 

TRITANI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  18  m.  NE  of  Faltni,  on 
a  hill,  in  a  fertile  locality.  It  suffered  severely 
from  an  earthquake  in  1783. 

TR1TH-SAINT-LEGER,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Nnrd.  cant,  and  4  m.  SW  of 
Valenciennes,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Schelde.  Pop. 
1,661.  It  has  extensive  iron  and  copper  works, 
manufactories  of  beet- root  sugar,  vinegar,  &c. 

TRITON'S  ISLAND,  a  small  island  of  the  Para- 
eels  archipelago,  in  the  China  sea,  in  N  laL  15°  48', 


E  long.  111°  12'.    It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  reefs. 

TR1TTAU,  a  villape  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchv 
of  Holatein,  20  m.  ENE  of  Hamburg,  on  the  r.  Lanlt 
of  the  Bille. 

TR1UMFO-DE-LA-CRUZ,  a  headland,  bay,  and 
island  of  Honduras,  Central  America,  to  the  E  of 
the  Sal.  The  bay  affords  good  anchorage.  On  its 
hanks  are  the  ruins  of  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

TR1UMPHO,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sao- Pedro-do- Rio-Norte,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ta- 
guari,  near  the  confluence  uf  the  Jacuhi.  Pop.  3,462, 
of  whom  1 ,766  are  whites. 

TRIVANDERAM,  or  Trivandapatam,  a  town  of 
Hindoatan,  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Travancore,  on  a 
small  river,  wnich  6  m.  below  falls  into  the  Indian 
ocean,  1,135  m.  SE  of  Cochin.  It  is  the  usual  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  rajah,  and  has  a  spacious  and 
substantial  palace,  built  in  European  fashion,  and  a 
castle.  The  town  is  populous,  and  has  a  large 
garrison. 

TRIVENTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sannio,  district  and  16  m.  NNW  of  Campobasso,  on 
a  height  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Trigno.  Pop.  3,500. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  some  fine  edifices) 
amongst  which  are  the  episcopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral. It  has  besides  four  churches,  two  convents, 
and  a  seminary.  This  town,  which  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, was  one  of  the  most  important  belonging  to 
the  Samnites.  It  was  the  Trivewhm  or  Trtvcntuwt 
of  the  Romans. 

TR1VERO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Turin,  prov.  and  9  m.  NE  of  Biella,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Sesaero.  Pop. 
3,3i  H). 

TRIVIEARY,  a  village  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Carnatic,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Villenore  or 
Ariancoopan  river,  15  m.  WN  W  of  Pondicherry.  It 
now  consists  of  only  a  few  scattered  huts;  but  from 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  ruins  it  appears  to  have 
formerly  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Of  these  remains,  the  principal  are  a  pagoda,  and  a 
tower  over  the  gateway.  The  environs  are  noted 
for  their  petrifactions. 

TR1VIER-DE-COURTES,  or  Trivikr-de-Coub- 
TOfx  (Saixt),  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ain  and  arroud.  of  Bourg- 
en-Busse.  The  cant,  comprises  12  corns.  Pop.  in 
1831.  11,679;  in  1846,  12,272.— Tbe  town  is  18  ni. 
NNW  of  Bo'irg,  in  a  pleasant  and  salubrious  situa- 
tion. Pop.  1,453.  It  is  small,  but  tolerably  well- 
built,  and  has  a  church,  built  it  is  said  in  tbe  6th 
cent,  by  St.  Trivier.  and  an  hospital.  This  town 
derives  from  a  neighbouring  village  its  surname, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  St.  Trivier-en-Dombes, 
an  adjacent  village. 

TRIVIER-EN-DOMBES,  or  Trivikr-suh-Moio- 
saws  (Sautt),  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ain,  and  arrond.  of  Tre- 
voux.  The  cant,  comprises  19  corns.  Pop.  in  1831. 
10.539;  in  1841,  10,939.  The  town  is  11  m.  NNE 
of  Trevoux,  in  a  humid  plain.    Pop.  1,536. 
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TRIVIKRES,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hainault,  arrond.  and  10  in.  E.of  Mods. 
Pop.  4,50.   In  the  vicinity  is  a  coal  mine. 

TRIVI0KO,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Iksiiicata,  district  and  1 1  m.  8E  of  Potenza,  amid 
lofty  mountains,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Basento. 
Pop.  2,500.    It  ha*  a  church  and  four  chnpels. 

TRLZAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cantal,  cant,  and  6  m.  SW  of  Biom-les-Montagnes, 
on  a  mountain.    Pop.  1,579. 

TURN  AW  A.   8ee  Turmau.   See  also  Tyrsau. 

TROAD,  an  ancient  district  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
comprised  in  the  aanj.  of  Big  ha,  in  Anatolia.  It 
contained  the  ancient  city  of  Troy.  See  Mf.nderb-su. 

TROARN,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Calvados  and  arrond.  of  Caen. 
The  cant,  comprises  32  corns.  Pop.  in  183 1 ,  1 3,083 ; 
in  1846,  13,292.  The  town  is  9  m.  E  of  Caen,  on 
the  Dives.  Pop.  892.  It  has  a  small  hospital,  and 
contains  manufactories  of  lace,  linen,  sugar  from 
beet-root,  bricks,  and  tiles.  The  trade,  which  is 
considerable,  consists  chiefly  in  butter,  cheese,  cider, 
fish,  and  fowls. 

TROBRIAND,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  8.  Pacific, 
in  the  Louisiade  archipelago.  Cape  Denis,  the  N 
extremity  of  the  group,  is  in  S  lat  8°  24',  E  long. 
15!"  K. 

TROCCUIA,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
and  district  and  8  rn.  ENE  of  Naples,  and  cant,  of 
Santa -Anastaaia,  at  the  NW  base  of  Vesuvius. 
Pop.  740. 

TROCHE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Currez".  cant,  and  4  m.  W  of  Vigeois,  near  the  r. 
hank  of  the  Loire.    Pop.  1,200. 

TROCHTELFINGEN,  a  town  of  the  principality 
of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  18  m.  N  of  Sigmar- 
ingen.   Pop.  80O. 

TROEDYRAUR,  a  parish  in  Cardiganshire,  4  in. 
N  by  E  of  Newcsstle-in-Emlvn.  Area  4,666  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,064;  in  1851,"  1,029. 

TROENE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Owe,  which  has  its  source  a  little  to  the  E  of  Ivry- 
le-Temple.  in  the  cant,  of  Mem ;  flows  through  the 
m*nshes  of  Ton  rev ;  passes  Chaumont  and  Trie-le- 
( bateau;  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  VVNW 
direction  of  17  m.,  joins  the  Epte  on  the  1.  bank, 
opposite  Gisors. 

TROENSES.    Sec  Tubopsk. 

TROFA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  comarca  and  lira.  ENE  of  Aveiro,  on  the  1 
l»'!k  of  the  Vouga. 

TROGEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
cant,  of  Appenzell-Aussen-Rhoden,  7  m.  NE  of  Ap- 
penxell,  on  the  Goldbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Habn*. 
Pop.  2,395.  It  is  handsomely  built, — the  dwellings 
of  the  more  opulent  inhabitants  being  ornamented 
on  the  exterior  with  the  most  precious  marbles, — 
has  a  handsome  church,  mineral  baths,  a  public 
library,  several  schools,  and  an  arsenal ;  and  pos- 
sesses manufactories  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  tiro  printing  presses. 

TROGSTAD,  or  Tktoutao,  a  parish  of  Norway, 
in  the  dio.  of  Aggershuus  and  bail,  of  Smaalohnen, 
30  m.  SW  of  Christiania,  near  the  SE  bank  of  Lake 
Qjer«?n.    Pop.  2.900. 

TROHBERG,  a  mountain  of  Thuringerwald,  in 
the  dochy  of  8axe-Coburg-Gotha.  and  principality 
of  Rntha.    Alt.  above  sea-level,  2,150  ft. 

TROIANOVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.ofVolhynia,  district  and  28  m.  ENE  of 

TROIANOVO,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Volhynia,  district  and  12  m.  S8W  of 
Jitomir,  near  the  r.  Iwnk  of  an  affluent  of  the  Tetercv. 

TR0IS-FONTA1NES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 


dep.  of  the  Mcurthe,  cant,  and  7  m.  HSE  of  Sarre- 
burg,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Bievre.  Pop.  425.  It 
has  several  saw-mills,  and  a  qnarrv  of  free-stone. 

TROIS- FONTAINES-LA-GRANGE,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Marne,  cant  and  11  m. 
ENE  of  Thieblemont,  in  a  woody  marshy  valley  on 
the  Brussonelle.  Pop.  200.  It  had  a  Cistercian 
abbey  founded  in  1200.  Iron  is  wrought  in  the  en- 
virons. 

TROIS- FRERES,  a  group  of  islets,  three  in  num- 
ber, in  the  Indian  ocean,  in  S  lat.  6°  10',  E  long.  73s 
38'.  Pop.  50.  It  depends  on  the  English  govern- 
ment of  the  Mauritius.  It  abounds  with  cocoa 
palms,  and  the  coasts  with  fish. 

TROIS- 1  LETS  (Lbs),  a  parish  and  village  of 
Martinique,  arrond.  and  5  m.  SE  of  Fort  Royal,  on 
the  S  coast  of  the  Royal  Cul-dc-Sac.  It  has  a 
church,  but  consists  entirely  of  wooden  houses  in- 
habited by  negroes. 

TR018-MOUTIER8  (Lbs),  a  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Yienne  and 
arrond.  of  Loudun.  The  cant,  comprises  14  coma. 
Pop.  in  1831,  8.710;  in  1846,  8,675.  The  town  is  5 
m.  NW  of  Loudun.  Pop.  in  1846.  1,538.  The  par- 
ish, which  derives  its  name  from  three  small  islands 
near  the  coast,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  at  the  8  ex- 
tremity, on  the  islet  Anx-Ramiers,  is  a  fort,  erected 
for  the  defence  of  the  entrance  to  the  Royal  Cul-de- 
Sac.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  but  the  locality, 
especially  near  the  shore,  is  unhealthy.  The  soil, 
which  is  argillaceous  and  marshy,  possesses  little 
fertility,  but  produces  in  some  parts  coff.-e.  and  in 
small  quantities,  grain.  Its  principal  productions 
are  sugar  and  pottery.  Pop.  1,690,  of  whom  66  are 
whites. 

TROIS- POINTES  (Cape  Des),  a  headland  of  Up- 
per Guinea,  on  the  Gold  coast,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ashantee,  in  N  lat  4°  4<T  30",  and  W  long.  2°  43'  47 '. 
It  is  so  named  from  its  conformation. 

TROIS-R I V I ERFA    See  Three  Rivers. 

TROIS-RIV1ERES  (Lbs),  or  Saixt  Sauveur,  a 
town  of  Guadeloupe,  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  Cabe*- 
Terre,  and  8  m.  ENE  of  the  town  of  Basae-Terre.  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  which 
descends  from  the  Terre-Neuve  hills,  and  throws  it- 
self into  the  bav  of  St  Sauveur.  It  has  a  church.  It 
suffered  severefy  from  a  Neg^ro  revolt  in  1802.  The 
quarter  of  Trois- Rivieres  is  covered  with  rising 
grounds  terminating  abruptly  on  the  coast,  and 
crowned  with  plateaux,  the  soil  of  which  is  in  many 
parts  excellent.  Its  principal  productions  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  and  manioc.  Pop.  2,978,  of  > 
whom  291  are  whites. — Also  a  river  of  Hayti,  in  the  ' 
dep.  of  the  Nord,  which  has  its  source  5  m.  NWof  \ 
Miirmelado,  and  after  a  sinuous  course,  in  a  generally  j 
NW  direction  of  about  54  m.,  throws  itself  into  the 
Tortuga  channel,  a  little  to  the  W  of  Port-de-Paix. 

TROIS-ROI8.    See  Tiibek-Kikos. 

TROISSEREUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Oise,  cant,  and  5  m.  WNW  of  Nivillers,  near  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Therain.    Pop.  680. 

TROI8SY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Marne,  cant  and  4  m.  E  of  Dormans.    Pop.  950. 

TROIS-VILLES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Nord,  cant,  and  4  m.  W  of  Chateau -Carubresis. 
Pop.  1,500.   There  are  cotton-factories  here. 

TROITSK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Orenburg,  222  m.  ESE  of  Oufa,  on  tliu  1.  bank  of 
the  Oni,  which  here  receives  the  Uvelka.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  wooden  fortifications  forming  a  square 
flanked  with  towers  and  encompassed  by  a  ditch 
and  glacis.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular,  and 
the  town  contains  about  1,000  houses.  Una*  large 
iron-works,  and  manufactories  of  fire-arms ;  but  the 
importance  of  this  place  is  derived  from  its  being      , , 
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an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  the  Asiatic  tribes, 
particularly  the  Kirghiz  of  the  Leaser  Horde,  who 
are  rich  in  cattle,  and  with  Bokhara  and  Tashkend. 
The  trade  ia  carried  on  in  a  large  square,  built  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Oui  or  Ouk.  One  part  of 
this  exchange  ia  allotted  to  the  merchants  of  the 
country,  another  to  the  Kirghiz,  and  a  third  to  the 
Bnkharians. — Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  and  79  m. 
N  X  W  of  Pen  za.    Pop.  4,000. 

TROITSKO-SASKAI    See  Kiakhta. 

TROITZKOI-SERGHIEVA.  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  gov.  and  32  m.  SK  of  Moscow,  on  the  river 
Kutchura.  It  contains  6,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  making  toys  of  wood  and  stone. 
It  is  famous  for  its  Greek  monastery,  commonly 
called  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  founded  in 
the  14th  cent.  This  monastery,  which  is  the  richest 
in  the  empire  after  that  of  Petchersk  at  Kiev,  con- 
tains in  general  above  1,000  monks,  and  is  regularly 
fortified.  It  has  7  churches  within  its  walls,  a 
palace,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  In  times 
of  commotion  or  danger  it  has  afforded  a  refuge  to 
the  czars,  among  others  to  Peter  I.  when  he  put  an 
end  to  the  administration  of  his  sister  Sophia. 

TROJA,  a  town  of  Xaples,  in  the  Capitanata,  7  m. 
NNW  of  Bovino,  on  the  small  river  Chilare,  33  in. 
SW  of  Manfredonia.  Pop.  4,000.  It  forms,  along 
with  the  town  of  Biccari,  the  see  of  a  bishop. — Also 
a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of 
Tuscany.  13  m.  E  of  Elba,  in  X  lat  42°  44'. 

TROKI,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  15  in.  SW  of  Wilna,  on  a  small  lake.  Pop.  4,000. 
It  was  built  in  1321  by  the  duke  of  Lithuania, 
and  was  the  residence  of  his  successors  till  they  re- 
moved  to  Wilna. 

TROKI  (Staro),  a  town  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
14  m.  W8W  of  Wilna. 

TKOLLIIATTA,  or  Thollhktta,  a  village  of 
Sweden,  in  West  Gothland.  15  m.  ESE  of  Udde- 
vallo,  and  41  m.  X  by  E  of  Gottcnburg.  The  river 
Gotha-elf  here  forms  a  series  of  remarkable  falls, 
nnt  far  from  the  place  where  it  issues  from  Lake 
Wener.  The  river,  which  is  very  wide  before  reach- 
ing the  falls,  is  here  confined  by  the  rocks  within  a 
narrow  channel,  and  its  coarse  is  further  impeded 
by  several  rocky  islands  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
The  falls  arc  three  in  number,  and  their  whole  de- 
scent is  estimated  at  100  ft.  Their  rapidity  is  very 
great,  and  their  noise  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  a 
league.  Boats  avoid  the  falls  by  a  canal  a  quarter 
of  a  Swedish  mile  in  length,  22  ft.  wide,  and  7  ft. 
deep,  with  12  locks.    See  Gotha-elf. 

TROMATJX,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Athleagne.  co. 
Roscommon,  3  m.  S  of  Roscommon.    Pop.  203. 

TROMBETAS,  or  Oriximkxa,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  rises  on  the  S  flank  of  the  Serra-Tumacu- 
inaque;  runs  S;  and  enters  the  Amazon  on  the  1. 
bank,  in  S  lat.  1°  50',  altera  course  of  nearlv  400  m. 

TROMOE,  an  island  off  the  8  coast  of  Korway, 
at  the  entrance  of  Arendal  lwv,  in  X  lat.  58°  14'. 

TROMPERWICK  (Gulf  of),  a  bay  on  the  E 
coast  of  the  island  of  Uaedom,  in  the  Baltic,  in  X 
lat  64°  40'. 

TROMPIA  (Val-),  a  valley  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  X  part  of  tlio  delcg.  of  Brescia,  traversed  by  the 
Mella.  It  is  about  21  m.  in  length;  runs  88W; 
and  has  good  pasturage,  and  extensive  iron-works. 
It  is  divided  into  19  communes,  and  contains  above 
16.000  inhabitants. 

TROMSOE,  an  island  off  the  XW  coast  of  Xor- 
way, in  X  lat  69°  39',  E  long.  18°  57'.  It  is  4 
in.  in  length  from  XXE  to  SSW.  The  interior  is 
hilly  and  rocky,  and  several  of  its  elevations  rise 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  this  high 
lat.  is  so  low  as  1,200  ft.  above  sea-level.   Corn  docs 
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not  succeed  here ;  even  for  pasturage  the  only  suit- 
able tract  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  coast. 
There  is  a  small  town  with  a  good  harbour  on  the 
E  coast,  which  the  Danish  government  endeavoured, 
in  the  course  of  last  century,  to  render  a  place  of 
trade,  from  which  vessels  proceeding  to  the  whale- 
fishery,  or  to  the  Loffoden  isles,  might  be  enabled 
to  sail  with  their  cargoes  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
bnt  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. — The  province  of 
T.,  comprising  the  X  part  of  the  Xorwegian  king- 
dom, and  administratively  divided  into  the  bailiwics 
of  Xordland  and  Finland,  has  an  area  of  31.560 
geog.  sq.  m. 

TROXA  (Wadi).  a  valley  of  X.  Africa,  in  Fez- 
zan,  to  the  XE  of  Gherraa. 

TROXvE8,  a  village  of  Xorway.  90  m.  SW  of 
Tromsue,  on  the  X  coast  of  the  island  of  Hindojn. 
Pop.  1,200. 

TROXCHOX,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
86  m.  XEofTeruel. 

TROXD  (SAnrr),  or  Troijkx,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Limhurg,  on  the  railway  from 
Mechlin  to  Liege,  10  m.  SW  of  Hasselt.  Pop.  9,000. 
It  has  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms,  and  beet-root 
sugar-works,  distilleries,  and  soap-works.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  some  strength,  but  its  walls 
were  razed  in  1675.  A  sanguinary  action  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  between  the  French 
and  Anstrians,  in  March  1793. 

TROXDA,  or  Trosdrav,  an  island  3}  m.  Ion  jr. 
and  2  m.  broad,  off  the  W  coast  of  Quarf,  in  the 
mainland  of  Shetland. 

TROXDHJEIX.   See  Dboktheim. 

TROXE,  or  Trow,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  rcg. 
of  Treves,  which  flows  into  the  Moselle,  after  a 
XXW  conrse  of  30  m. 

TROXEKEX,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  Hunds- 
rnck,  12  m.  S8E  of  Traarbacb. 

TROXFIELD,  a  mountain  of  Xorway,  on  the  1. 
lmnk  of  the  Glommen,  in  X  lat  62'  20*,  having  an 
alt.  of  883  toises  =  1,882  yds.  above  sea-level. 

TROXGET,  a  villaso  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Allier,  cant  and  1  m.  X  of  Mont-aux-Moines.  Pop. 
1,000.    Coal  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

TROXQUAY  (Lr.j,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of 
Euro,  cant,  and  2  m.  X  of  Lions-la- Forct.  Pop.  1.400. 

TROX8,  or  Tron,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
the  Orisons,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  1 8  m.  8E  of  Altorf.  Pop.  1 .047,  Catho- 
lics.   There  are  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 

TROXTAXO,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  div.  of  Xovara,  2  m.  EXE  of  Domo-d'Ossola. 

TROXTO,  a  river  of  the  Papal  states,  which  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  6  m.  XE  of  Montereale ;  runs  N  ; 
and  flowing  along  the  border  of  the  Xeapolitan  do- 
minions, discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic,  in  X 
lat.  42°  54'.  after  a  course  of  60  m. 

TRONZZAXO,  a  town  of  Piedmont  in  the  prov. 
and  12  m.  W  of  Vercclli.    Pop.  3,500. 

TROO.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Loirc-et-Cher, 
10  m.  SW  of  Vendome.  Pop.  1,000,  partly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuffs. 

TROOX,  a  promontory  and  a  thriving  port  at  the 
W  end  of  the  parish  of  Dundonald,  in  Ayrshire. 
The  town,  6  m.  X  of  Ayr,  and  9  m.  SW  of  Kil- 
marnock, is  built  on  a  belt  of  rock,  extending  1$  ni. 
into  the  sea,  and  so  curved  as  to  form  a  large  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  with  the  concave  side  facing  the  X. 
The  embayed  marine  space  embraced  by  the  bold 
curvature  is  by  far  the  best  natural  harbour  in  Ayr- 
shire, affording  safe  anchorage-ground  from  every 
quarter  except  the  XW.  The  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow, aware  of  its  advantages,  made  a  vain  effort, 
aliout  the  year  1700,  to  parrhase  the  circumjacent 
property  for  the  erection  of  a  sea  port ;  and  were 
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obliged  to  select  the  very  inferior  site  of  Port-Glas- 
eor  u  the  station  next  in  eligibility.  The  duke  of 
Portland,  about  the  year  1817,  constructed  a  new 
pier  800  ft.  long,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
mck,  where  the  depth  is  19  ft.  at  low  water,  and  he 
afterward  constructed  a  wet  dock  with  floodgates,  a 
drv  dock  for  repairing  vessels,  a  lighthouse,  and 
Urge  store-houses.  A  railway  to  T.  from  Kilmar- 
nock was  the  first  public  work  of  its  class  in  Scot- 
Und,  and  brings  down  vast  quantities  of  coals  for 
•bipment  to  Ireland,  Galloway,  and  other  destina- 
tions. A  communication  is  maintained  likewise 
with  the  Glasgow  and  Ayr  railway,  the  main  line  of 
which  passes  in  the  vicinity.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ant* are  employed  in  a  large  ship- building  yard,  a 
rnpe  and  sail  manufactory,  and  some  other  works ; 
a iid  not  a  few  of  them  draw  an  entire  or  partial 
maintenance  from  letting  lodgings  to  families  of  sea- 
bsthers.  In  1836,  the  pop.  of  the  town  was  1,088, 
and  of  the  town  and  a  district  extending  2  m.  from 
it.  1. 600;  in  1851,  it  was  2.404. 

TKOPEA,  a  town  in  Calabria- Ultra  2da.,  12  m. 
Wof  Montelcone,  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  gulf 
"«  Santa- Eufemia.  Pop.  4.300.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  and  towers,  and  from  many  points  has  n 
very  picturesque  effect.  The  rock  on  which  it 
stands  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  so  that 
the  owners  of  the  houses  which  are  built  on  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  often  fish  with  considerable 
roecess  from  their  windows.  It  has  manufactories 
"f  linen  and  cotton.  Porcelain  earth  is  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Two  little  streams,  the  Alafito  and  the 
Lamia,  fall  into  the  sea  between  T.  and  Pargbelia. 
The  neighbouring  country  produces  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cotton,  which'  is  worked  upon  the  spot: 
the  plants,  compared  with  those  of  Egypt,  have, 
bowerer,  a  very  dwarfish  and  miserable  appearance. 
About  1,000  rotoli  of  silk  are  yearly  produced  in  the 
environs. 

TROPEZ  (Sarar).  a  small  port  of  France,  in  the 
dtp.  of  Var,  39  m.  ENE  of  Toulon,  in  N  lat.  43°  16'. 
It  has  3,700  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  for  the 
most  part  in  the  tunny  and  pilchard  fishery,  and  in 
tbf  coasting  trade. 

TROPIC-KEYS,  a  group  of  shoals  among  the 
Virgin  islands,  between  Great  Passage  island  and 
the  E  coast  of  Porto  Rico.  They  are  so  named 
from  their  abounding  in  birds  called  tropksoi. 

TROPPAU,  a  principality  of  Silesia,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  principality  of  Oppeln,  on  the  E  by 
Ratibor  and  Teschen,  and  on  the  S  and  W  by  Mo- 
ravia. It  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  1254. 
At  the  oeace  of  Berlin  in  1742,  the  part  to  the  north 
"f  the  Oppa  was  ceded  to  Prussia,  but  the  remainder 
i*  trill  subject  to  Austria.  The  whole  belongs  in 
property  to  the  princes  of  Lichtenstein. — Also  a 
rircle  of  Austrian  Silesia,  containing  several  lord- 
ships, and  the  parts  of  the  principalities  of  T.,  Ja- 
pmdorf,  and  Neisse,  that  were  retained  by  Austria, 
whm  tbe  rest  of  Silesia  was  ceded  to  Frederick  II. 
It*  area  is  1.080  sq.  m.— Its  cap.  of  the  same  name, 
and  till  lately  the  residence  of  the  regency,  stands 
it  the  confluence  of  the  Oppa  and  Mohra,  in  N 
lit  49*  50*.  It  is  still  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
h»  two  public  squares.  It  contains  the  ancient 
pdace  of  thn  princes,  three  churches,  several  con- 
tents, a  college,  and  a  museum.  Pop.  in  1846, 
12,^27.  who  are  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollens,  paper,  rosoglio,  and  soap.  In  1758  the 
pfaterpart  of  this  place  was  burnt  down. 

TROPPLIWODE,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
in  the  re*,  and  32  m.  SSW  of  Breslan. 

TROQUEER.  a  parish  on  the  E  border  of  Kirk- 
cuiTbrigrit,  containing  the  suburban  bnrgh-of-barony 
"f  Maxwelltown.    Pop.  in  1851,  4,925. 


TRORY,  or  St.  Michael's  Tnour,  a  parish  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  3  m.  N  of  Enniskillcn.  Area  6,175 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2.012;  in  1841,  2,028. 

TR08A,  a  port  of  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  in  N 
lat  58°  53'.    Top.  500.    Its  harbour  is  good. 

TROSACHS,  a  surpassingly  romantic  mountain- 
vale,  between  lochs  Achray  and  Katrine,  in  the  district 
of  Monteith,  Perthshire.  The  opening  which  affords 
ingress  is  flanked  on  the  1.  by  Benvenue,  towering 
2,800  ft-  above  sea-level,  and  on  the  r.  by  Benawn. 
The  defile  of  Beal-an-Duine  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  gorge ;  a  little  W  of  it  is  a  narrow  inlet ;  and, 
at  a  few  paces  farther,  I  .och- Katrine  bursts  upon 
the  view,  the  Alps  of  Arroquhar  mingling  with  the 
clouds  in  the  distance. 

TR08SIN,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9  m. 
NW  of  Torgau. 

TROSTAN,  a  mountain  in  the  p.  of  Lnyde,  3j  m. 
8W  of  Cushendall,  co.  Antrim.  Its  summit  lias  an 
alt.  of  1,810  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TROSTBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Alza,  42  m.  E  of  Munich. 

TROSTON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  5J  m.  NNE  of 
St.-Edmunds-Bury.    Area  1,764  acres.    Pop.  427. 

TROSTREY,  a  parish  in  Monmouthshire,  2J  m. 
N  bv  W  of  Usk.    Area  1,255  acres.    Pop.  176. 

TROTTERSCLIFFE,  or  Tkmley,  a  parish  in 
Kent,  7J  m.  WNW  of  Maidstone.  Area  1,163 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  310;  in  1851,  283. 

TROTTON,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4  m.  WNW  of 
Midhursr.    Area  3,877  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  484. 

TROUGH  END,  a  township  in  Elsdon  p.,  North- 
umberland, 20  m.  N  by  W  of  Hexham.  Area 
26.010  acres.    Pop.  in  1881,  327;  in  1851,  264. 

TROUGHTON,  a  small,  low,  sandy  island  off  the 
NW  coast  of  Australia,  in  8  lat.  13°  44'. 

TROUILLE,  a  river  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  j 
Ilninault,  which  rises  3  m.  NW  of  Merbes;  runs  W,  ) 
turns  N,  and  then  NNW ;  passes  Mons,  and  below  \ 
the  village  of  Nimy,  flows  into  the  Haine  after  a 
course  of  20  m. 

TRO  UN  (Cape),  a  cape  on  the  N  coast  of  Staten 
island,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  in  N  lat.  45s  30'. 

TROUP,  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  Georgia, 
U.  8.,  watered  by  the  Chattahoochie.  Area  417  sq. 
m.    Pop.  in  1850,  16,879.    Its  cap.  is  La  Orange. 

TROUP-HEAD,  a  cape  on  the  N  coast  of  the 
county  or  Banff,  10  m.  W  of  Kinnaird's  point,  in  N 
lat.  67°  39-. 

TROUPSBURG,  a  township  of  Steuben  co..  in 
New  York,  U.  S.,  199  m.  8W  by  Sof  Albany.  Pop. 
1,754. 

TROUTBECK,  a  river  of  Cumberland,  which 
runs  into  the  Irthing,  below  Horsebead.— Also  a 
river  in  Westmoreland,  which  runs  into  the  Eden, 
3  m.  below  Applebv. — Also  a  chapelry  and  village 
in  Windermere  p.,  Westmoreland,  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  3  m.  SE  by  E  of  Ambleside.  Area 
5,322  acres.  The  village  stands  in  a  fertile  and 
lovely  valley  at  the  foot  of  Wansfell.    Pop.  369. 

TROWBRIDGE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  ! 
Wilts,  90  m.  W  by  6  of  London,  and  1 1  m.  8  by  W  ? 
of  Chippenham,  on  the  river  Were.    The  Kcnnet  [ 
and  Avon  canal  passes  about  a  tnilo  north  of  the  ; 
town,  and  a  branch  line  of  railway  connects  it  with 
the  Great  Western.    Area  of  p.,  2,442  acres.    Pop.  : 
in  1801,  5.799;  in  1831,  10,863;  in  1851,  11,148. 
The  church  is  a  spacious  edifice,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  with  chapels,  and  a 
large  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire.    The  town 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  near  tlie  Wcie  J 
which  runs  into  the  Avon  near  Bradford.    The  ! 
1 1 raises  are  in  general  irregularly  built,  and  most  of  ! 
tbe  streets  are  narrow.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloths  and  kerseymeres  has  long  been  the  staple  }j 
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trade  of  T.,  m  well  as  of  most  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages.  It  is  said  to  bare  been  intro- 
duced here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  has 
probably  continued  to  be  the  principal  source  of  em- 
ployment ever  since  its  introduction. 

TROWELL,  a  parish  of  Nottinghamshire,  5}  m. 
W  of  Nottingham.    Area  1,570  acres.    Pop.  392. 

TROWERS  ISLAND,  or  Polo-Tikjil,  a  small 
island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  8  coast  of  Java, 
in  8  lat  7°  2',  12  m.  E  by  N  of  Kiapper  island. 

TROWSE,  or  Thowbb-Newtok,  a  parish  of  Nor- 
folk, 2  m.  SE  by  8  of  Norwich.  Area  1,000  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  583;  in  1851,  1,363. 

TROY,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Alabama,  U.  8., 
46  in.  SSE  of  Montgomery.  —  Also  a  township 
of  Waldo  co.,  in  Maine,  36  m.  NEof  Augusta.  Pop. 
1 ,484. — Abo  a  township  of  Bristol  oo.,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  E  side  of  Taunton  river,  16  m.  S  of 
Taunton. — Also  a  township  of  Oakland  co.,  in  Mi- 
chigan, 72  m.  E  by  8  of  Lansing. — Also  the  capital 
of  Rensselaer  co.,  New  York,  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  6  m.  N  by  E  of  Albany.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  is  a  well  built  ana  flourishing  town. 
It  contains  a  fine  court-bouse,  and  several  handsome 
churches ;  and  has  several  educational  institutions 
of  considerable  repute.  Its  manufactures  are  im- 
portant, embracing  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery, 
cotton  goods,  and  paper.  Pop.  in  1810,  3,895;  in 
1830,  11,405;  in  1850,  28,785.  The  village  of  West 
Troy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  suburb  of  this  thriving  town.  The 
streams  descending  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity 
afford  some  of  the  finest  mill  seat*  in  the  country. 
— Also  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Great 
Miami,  63  m.  W  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1,956. — Also 
a  township  of  Walworth  co.,  Wisconsin,  50  m.  ESE 
of  Madison. — Also  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  in 
Vermont,  40  m.  N  by  E  of  Montpellier.  Pop.  1,008. 

TRO  YES,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Aube,  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
8eme,  which  is  here  comparatively  small  and  di- 
vided into  several  channels,  in  N  lat.  48"  18*  5",  90 
m.  ESE  of  Paris.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  but  is  ill  built,  the  chief 
material  being  wood,  for  the  stone  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  too  soft  for  building.  Many  of 
the  houses  arc  curiously  antique.  The  promenades 
round  the  town  are  very  fine  and  of  great  extent 
The  cathedral  is  a  splendid  edifice ;  and  the  hotel- 
de-ville  and  palais-de-justice  are  both  fine  buildings. 
Pop.  in  1789,  30,706;  in  1831,  23,749;  in  184(5, 
24,702.  The  manufactures  of  T.  arc  considerable, 
particularly  in  cotton  and  cotton  stockings;  wool- 
lens, linens,  leather,  lace,  soap,  starch,  and  threAd 
arc  also  made  here,  but  on  a  small  scale.  The  corn, 
wine,  and  fruit  of  the  adjacent  country  also  form 
objects  of  trade.  The  town  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Paris.— T.  was  noted  in  the  Middle  ages  for 
its  great  fairs,  where  merchandise  was  sold  by 
Troyes  or  Troy  weight.  In  the  campaign  of  1814, 
this  town  was  entered  by  the  Allies  on  the  7th  of 
February:  retaken  by  the  French  on  the  23d  of 
that  month ;  but  finally  re-occupied  by  the  Allies 
on  the  4th  of  March.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  of  the  different  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  dep.  Pope  Urban  IV.  was  a  native  of 
Troyes. — The  arrond.  of  T.  comprising  7  cants,  has 
an  area  of  153,000  hectares.    Pop.  in  1846,  93,725. 

TRSCHEEMESNO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Bromberg,  10  m.  SW  of  Mogillno.    Pop.  3,200. 

TR8TENNA,  or  Trsxiekna,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  com.  of  Arvad,  48  ra.  8  by  W  of  Cracow. 
Pop.  3.000. 

TRUB,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  and  21  m.  E  of  Berne.    Pop.  2,536. 


TRUBAU.   See  Teibac. 
TRUBI.  SooAa. 

TRUBIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  7  m. 
WSW  of  Oviedo,  on  the  r.  bank  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name.    There  is  here  a  cannon  foundry. 

TRUBLY,  or  TuBBKRvn.i.K,  a  parish  in  co.  Meath, 
3  m.  ENE  of  Trim.   Area  854  acres.   Pop.  73. 

TRUBSCHEV8K,  a  town  of  European  Rus«ia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Orel,  on  the  Desna,  92  m.  W8W  of  Orel. 
Pop.  4,000. 

TRUCHSE8.   See  Waldscko. 

TRUCHTERSHEIM.  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Bas-Rhin,  9  m.  NW  of  istrasburg.   Pop.  700. 

TRUCY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Yonne,  cant,  and  8  m.  NE  of  Coulanges.  Pop.  400. 

TRUEYRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rise*  in  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  dep.  of  Losere,  6  m.  NW  of  St 
Amand;  runs  SW,  then  NNW,  and  then  WSW; 
and  joins  the  Lot  on  the  r.  bank,  at  Entraiguos, 
after  a  course  of  90  m. 

TRUFFARELLO,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  the  prov.  and  7  m.  SSE  of  Turin,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Bonna.    Pop.  1,000. 

TRUIM,  a  small  river  of  Badenoch,  Inverness- 
shire,  which  rises  among  the  alpine  receives  of  the 
central  Grampians,  and  runs  12$  m.  NNE  to  the 
Spev,  near  Invemabavon. 

TRULL,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  2  m.  SSW  of 
Taunton.   Area  2,233  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  716. 

TRULLIKON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  tho 
cant  and  21  m.  NNE  of  Zurich.    Pop.  1,385. 

TRUMBULL,  a  county  in  the  NE  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  U.  S.,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Biff  Beaver 
and  Grand  river.  Area  892  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1850, 
30,490.  Warren  is  the  chief  town.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  6  m.  NW  of 
Stratford.  Pop.  1,813. — Also  a  township  of  Ash- 
tabula co.,  in  Ohio,  153  m.  NE  of  Columbus. 

TRUM1AN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Carnatic,  district  of  Tanjore,  in  N  lat  10°  11'. 

TRUMPINGTON,  a  parish  of  Cambridgeshire,  2 
m.  S  of  Cambridge.    Area  2,200  acres.    Pop.  770. 

TRUN,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Orne,  6  m. 
NNE  of  Argentan.   Pop.  500. 

TRUNCH,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  8  m.  N  by  E  of 
North  Walsham.    Area  1,353  acres.    Pop.  451. 

TRUN8.  SceTROKs. 

TRURO,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Halifax  ecu, 
at  the  head  of  the  basin  of  Minas,  3  m.  6  of  Onalow, 
and  4  m.  N  by  W  of  Halifax. 

TRURO,  a  townchip  of  Barnstable  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, U.  S.,  extending  across  the  peninsula  of  Cape 
Cod,  between  Provincetown  and  Wellfleet  Pop.  in 
1850,  2.051.  There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name 
on  the  NE  coast  of  this  township,  in  N  lat.  42°  02'. 

TRURO,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town,  considered  the  chief  town  in  the  co.  of  Corn- 
wall, 44  m.  SW  of  Launceston,  and  8$  m.  N  of  Fal- 
mouth, on  a  small  river  called  the  Allen,  which 
joins  another  called  the  Kenwyn  at  the  quay,  and 
forms  the  creek  or  river  of  Truro,  opening  into  Fal- 
mouth harbour.  Area  of  p.  of  St  Mary,  190  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801.  2,358;  in  1831,  2,925;  in  1851,  3,169. 
The  town,  however,  extends  into  the  parishes  of  St 
Clement  and  Kenwyn,  and  in  1841,  contained  9,991 
inhabitants;  in  1851,  10,733.  The  scenery  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  particularly  fine ;  and  the  town 
has  a  picturesque  appearance,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  a 
hollow  surrounded  by  bills,  indented  with  narrow 
wooded  valleys.  The  principal  streets  are  wide  aud 
liandsome,  and  tbo  houses  are  faced  with  granite  or 
free-stone,  and  well-built  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  church,  a  fine  structure  of  the  15th 
cent ;  the  dissenting  meeting-houses ;  the  town- 
hall,  a  large  substantial  building,  situated  over  the 
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main  entrance  to  the  market-place ;  the  coina pe- 
lt*] I,  a  heavy  ancient  building;  the  county  infirmary, 
■  spacious  edifice;  the  theatre  and  ball-room, 
schools,  Ac.  The  museum  of  the  Royal  institution 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £2, 100,  and  is  supported  by  a 
proprietary  besides  annual  subscriptions.  There  is 
also  a  public  library  containing  about  6,000  vols. 
In  the  harbour  or  creek  of  Truro,  the  water,  at 
spring-tide,  covers  a  space  of  nearly  2  m.  in  length, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of 
150  tons.  At  the  recession  of  the  tide,  vessels  of  more 
than  150  tons  burden  must  unload  at  Mopas.  From 
the  position  of  T..  however,  at  the  head  of  the 
branches  of  Falmouth  harbour,  and  standing,  never- 
theless, about  midland  between  the  seas  on  the  cast 
and  west,  it  must  always  constitute  a  great  central 
point  The  quantity  of  tin  and  copper,  the  chief 
produce  of  Cornwall,  exported  from  T.  has  therefore 
been  greater  than  from  any  other  part  of  the  county. 
The  copper  ore  is  principally  shipped  to  South 
Wales  to  be  converted  into  metal;  and  coal  is 
brought  back  for  the  use  of  the  mines.  In  other  re- 
ipects  the  commerce  is  not  extensive,  but  it  has 
been  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  as  well  as  popula- 
tion, owing  to  the  success  of  mining  speculations 
carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  Here  is  a  manufactory 
for  converting  block  tin  into  bars  and  ingots,  a 
blowing-house  for  refining  tin,  a  foundry  for  casting 
iron  tabes  employed  in  the  mines,  two  potteries,  ana 

1  woollen  mill.  The  old  limits  of  the  borough  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  p.  of  8t.  Mary,  and  a  portion 
of  the  p.  of  St.  Kenwyn,  but  did  not  include  the 
whole  town.  The  limits  therefore  were  extended, 
and  the  borough  now  includes  the  whole  town,  to- 
gether with  an  additional  portion  of  land  along  each 
ride  of  the  river  to  Calenick  crock.    T.  returns  two 

to  parliament    The  number  of  electors 
in  1837,  was  609;  in  1852.  607. 
TRUSHAM,  a  parish  in  Devon,  2  m.  NNW  of 
Cbndleigh.    Area  749  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  205. 

TRUSKMORE,  a  mountain  in  the  p.  of  Rossinver, 
Co.  Sligo,  forming  the  culminating  part  of  the  range 
of  mountains  which  extends  from  Benbulben  to 
Glenade.     Its  summit,  on  the  E  verge  of  co.  Sligo, 

2  m.  N  of  the  beantiful  lake  of  Olencar,  has  an  alt 
of  2.113  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TRU8LEY,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Derby,  6  m.  W 
of  Derby.    Area  1,078  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  90. 

TRUSTHORPE,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  6  m. 
NE  of  Alford.    Area  1,455  acres.   Pop.  289. 

TRUXILLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Caceres,  130  m.  W8W  of  Madrid.  It  is  situated  on 
»  hill,  of  which  it  occupies  the  ton  and  the  E  side. 
The  N  and  W  sides  are  rugged  and  precipitous.  On 
the  nummit  of  the  hill  is  the  castle,  formerly  a  place 
of  strength ;  and  near  it  is  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
unrounded  by  high  walls,  and  containing  houses 
fortified  in  the  feudal  style ;  the  rest  of  the  town  is 
modern,  and  extends  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
plain.  It  contains  a  small  but  elegant  square,  its 
ridei  having  porticoes  supported  by  columns.  The 
top.  in  1852  was  6,100.  The  environs  are  fertile; 
but  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  poor.  Large 
cattle  fairs  are  annually  held  here.  Francis  Pizarro, 
the  conqueror  of  Peru,  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

TRUXILLO,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  60  m.  N  E  of  Merida.  The  spot  occu- 
pied by  the  city  is  shut  in  by  two  mountains.  It  is 
poorly  built  »nd  presents  no  edifices  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  vicinity  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and 
produces  sugar,  cacao,  indigo,  coffee,  and  in  general 
all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  and  some  few  of  the 
temperate  tones.  The  pop.  is  about  4,000.  T.  was 
founded  in  1570,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  indus- 
try and  wealth ;  but  in  1678  the  buccaneer,  Francis 
VII. 


Gramont,  with  a  handful  of  men,  attacked  and  com- 
pletely sacked  and  destroyed  this  wealthy  city,  kill- 
ing or  putting  to  flight  its  inhabitants,  and  reducing 
to  ashes  its  superb  edifices.  The  ruins  that  still  re- 
main sufficiently  attest  the  past  grandeur  of  this 
once  flourishing  town. — The  province  of  T.  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  8°  28'  and  9"  42',  and  con- 
tained in  1841,  44,788  inhabitants. 

TRUXILLO,  a  town  of  Honduras,  situated  be- 
tween two  rivers,  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  in  N  lat.  15° 
55'.  It  is  at  present  a  place  of  little  account,  but 
has  a  pretty  good  harbour. 

TRUXILLO,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the 
N  by  Ecuador,  and  on  the  S  by  Tarma.  It  is  a 
mountainous  district,  but  fertile,  and  produces 
abundance  of  wheat,  maize,  wine,  olives,  sugar- 
canes,  and  fruits. — The  cap.  of  the  same  name  was 
founded  in  1535  by  I*iairro,  at  the  distance  of  half- 
a-league  from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river, 
in  S  lat  8*  7'.  The  bouses,  which  are  chiefly  of 
brick,  have  a  neat  appearance.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  8,000.  The  town  contains  a  cathedral, 
several  convents,  a  college,  hospital,  and  two  nun- 
neries. It  is  surrounded  with  a  low  brick  wall 
flanked  by  fifteen  bastions  ;  and  carries  on  its  com- 
merce by  means  of  its  port  of  Guanchaco,  which  a 
about  8  m.  to  the  northward,  and  is  the  only  good 
harbour  on  the  coast  from  Call  an  to  Tumbcz. 

TKUXTON,  a  township  of  Courtland  co.,  New 
York,  U.  8.,  1 18  m.  W  of  Albany.    Pop.  3,629. 

TRYBANE,  a  small  fishing-harbour  in  the  bay 
of  Killybegs.  co.  I>onegal.  It  is  dry  at  low  water, 
and  has  a  very  indifferent  quay. 

TRYBANE-MUCKRA8,  a  small  fishing-harbour 
at  the  8W  extremity  of  the  p.  of  Glencollumbkill, 
co.  Donegal.  It  has  no  quay  and  a  difficult  landing- 
place. 

TRY8ULL-AND-SEI8DON,  a  parish  of  Stafford- 
shire.   Area  3,110  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  559. 

TRYVETT,  or  Tkavet,  a  parish  in  co.  Mcath,  2 
m.  N  of  Dunshaughlin.  Area  4,239  acres.  Pop.  416. 

TSAD-80,a  river  of  Tibet,  which  rises  in  Kham- 
jul,  in  N  lat.  34°  50' ;  runs  SE,  passing  8urman  and 
Konkudsoug ;  then  turns  8,  ana  under  the  parallel 
of  27°  10',  enters  Yun-nan,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Lan-tsiang. 

TSANA.   See  Dembea. 

TSANG,  or  Ulterior-Tibet,  called  also  by  Euro- 
pean geographers,  Teshu,  Lumbit,  and  the  Unpes, 
a  division  of  Tibet,  comprising  the  W  part  of  that 
region,  and  bordered  on  the  S  by  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Nepal. 
It  is  intersected  in  its  entire  extent  by  the  Yarou- 
tsangbo,  and  contains  also  numerous  lakes.  It 
comprises  6  cantons,  and  contains  several  towns, 
the  principal  of  which  are  Teshu-Lumbu,  the  capital, 
Lingghie,  Founghia,  Nielam,  Dsilung,  Dsungar, 
and  Ari  or  Ngari.   See  Tibet. 

TSANG-BO.   8ee  Dmoso. 

TSANG-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Teen-tsin-fu,  45  m. 
ESE  of  Ho-keen-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Wei-ho, 
in  N  lat.  38°  22'  20",  E  long.  117°  (/  30". 

TSANG-KE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  dep.  and  11  m.  N  of  Paon-hing- 
fu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kea-ling,  in  N  Ut.  31°  40', 
E  long.  105°  56'. 

TSANG-KEA-KEOU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  on  the  Thsing-shwy-ho,  contiguous 
to  the  Great  Wall.    It  is  fortified. 

TSANG-SHIN,  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hwanghai,  51  in.  SSW  of  Han-chu,  on  the  Yel- 
low sea. 

T8  ANG- WU-  H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  | 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Wu-chu-fu. 
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TSAN-HWANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  36  m.  8SW  of  Ching- 
tih-fu,  in  N  lat  ST  43',  E  long.  114*  32'. 

TSAOU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  dir.  and  39  n>.  ESE  of  Leu- 
chu-fu,  near  the  E  bank  of  Lake  Tsiao-hou,  and  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  which  forms  the  issue  of 
that  lake.— Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Shan-tung,  div.  and  30  m.  8  of  Tsaou-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat.  34°  56',  and  E  long.  115°  38'. 

TSAOU-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises  11 
district*.  The  town  is  90  m.  WSW  of  Yen-chu-fu, 
near  the  frontier  of  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  in  N  lat. 
35°  20',  and  E  long.  115°  36'. 

TSAOU-HEA,  an  island  in  the  Yang-tsc-kiang 
river  of  China,  commencing  2  m.  above  Cornwallis- 
Bluff,  220  m.above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  N  lat  32° 
10',  and  stretching  7  m.  in  a  N  W  direction.  It  is  se- 
parated from  the  S  shore  by  a  channel  200  yds.  wide. 

TSAOU-HOU,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gan-hwuy,  12  m.  SSE  of  Leu-chu-fn.  It  is  nearly 
square  in  form,  and  is  30  m.  in  length  from  E  to 
W,  and  18  m.  in  breadth.  It  contains  a  small  is- 
land, and  discharges  itself  on  the  E  into  the  Yang- 
tze-kcang. 

TSAOU-TUNG,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  Yel- 
low sea,  off  the  W  coast  of  the  Corca,  and  prov.  of 
Hwang-hai,  in  N  lat.  37°  44',  and  E  long.  124°  55'. 
It  contains  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

TSAOU- YANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Fang- 
yang-fu,  in  N  lat.  32°  1C,  and  E  long.  112'  41'. 

TSATA,  Tsar  a,  or  Tciiera,  a  small  town  of  Chi- 
nese Turkestan,  in  the  prov.  of  Tbian-shan-Nanlo, 
on  a  small  river  80  m.  NW  of  Tak,  and  100  m.  ESE 
of  Khotcn. 

TSATCHU.   See  Ya-llso-keaso. 

TSATSAK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Sor- 
via,  in  the  sani.  and  83  m.  8SW  of  Semendria,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Western  Morava. 

T8AT80RKENG,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov. 

of  Wei,  between  the  supposed  course  of  the  Om- 

tchou  or  Nou-keang,  ana  La-tchon  or  Iwui-tsang- 

keang,  and  90  m.  NW  of  Bathang. 

TSCIL  Fpr  name*  commencing  with  Dmsm  letter*  not  found 
amongst  the  following,  tee  eh,  tdi,  e*,  of  ct. 

TSCHAD.  See  Chad. 
TSCHAEPRINO.  See  Csepreoh. 
TSCHAJ  KISTEN,  or  Tsajkahok  -  Kkrulete,  a 
regimentary  district  of  Slavonia,  at  the  NE  extre- 
mity of  Militaty  Slavonia,  comprising  an  area  of 
134  sq.  m.,  extending  between  45°  9'  and  45°  33'  N 
lat.,  and  between  19  53'  and  20"  20'  E  long.,  and 
bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Theiss ;  on  the  S  by  the 
Danube ;  and  on  the  W  and  N  by  the  Hungarian 
comitat  of  Baca.    It  consists  of  a  vast  plain,  inter- 


sected by  canals,  and  possessing  in  some  parts  to- 
lerable cultivation.  Pop.  in  1837,  29,027.  Its 
capital  is  Tittcl. 

TSCHAKAKOTE,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the  div. 
of  Tsang.  Top.  5,000.  It  possesses  an  active  tran- 
sit trade. 

TSCHERNEMBEL,  or  Zbksamel,  a  town  of  Illy- 
ria,  in  the  gov.  and  42  in.  SE  of  Laybach,  circle  and 
13  m.  S  of  Neustadtl,  on  the  Zhermomalschiza,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Kulpa.  Fruit  and  wine  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  locality. 

TSCHERNOWITZ.    See  Bckowisb. 

TSC1IESCHEN,  or  Teschex,  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  prov.  of  Silesia,  regency  and  33  m.  NE 
of  Breslati.    Pop.  445.    It  has  a  glass-work. 

TSCHINULLN,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  on 
the  confines  of  the  cMitons  of  the  Orisons  andGlnris, 
and  14  in.  SE  of  Ularia.    It  consists  of  a  rocky 


mass,  8,870  ft.  in  height,  and  has  on  its 
deep  cavern,  named  St.  Martin's  loch. 

TSCHIRNAU,  or  Gaoss-TcHiaxE,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  prov.  of  Silesia,  regency  and  48  m.  NN  W 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Guhrau.  Pop.  960.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran. 

TSCHIRNDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Silesia,  regency  and  20  m.  NW  of  Liegnitx, 
and  circle  of  Sagan,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Oels-Was- 
ser.    Pop.  275.    It  has  several  iron-works. 

TSCHUSSOWAJ  A,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 
about  50  m.  8  of  Yekaterinburg ;  skirts  the  E  de- 
clivity of  the  Ural  some  distance;  and  then,  pass- 
ing through  the  range,  runs  N  along  the  W  decli- 
vity, until  near  68°  N  lat.,  where  it  turns  W,  and 
falls  into  the  Kama.    It  is  navigable  in  spring. 

TSEANG-LO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Fo-keen,  div.  and  45  m.  W  of  Yen-pinR- 
fu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  a  wide  river,  in  N  lat.  2<r  43', 
and  E  long.  117°  38'. 

T8EEN-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  17  in.  NWofYnnp- 

Eing,  in  a  valley,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Lanho,  in  ri 
it.  40°  5',  and  E  long.  118°  44'. 
TSEEN-KEANG,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Sce-chuen,  which  descends  from  the  mountains, 
running  along  the  confines  of  the  prov.  of  Shan-se; 
passes  the  towns  of  Tha  and  Kwang-yang;  and 
after  a  total  course  in  a  SW  direction  of  about  240 
m.  joins  the  Kcaling,  38  ra.  NN  W  of  Chung-kins;. 

TSEEN-KEANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Gan-luh- 
fu,  50  m.  E  of  King-chu,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Han-keang.  in  N  lat  30°  28',  and  E  long.  1 12*  48*. 
— Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan- 
se,  and  div.  of  Sze-gan-fu,  27  m.  NNEof  Ping-chu- 
fu,  and  near  the  1.  Dank  of  the  Hung-keang,  in  N 
lat  23"  40*,  and  E  long.  108°  40*. 

TSEEN-SIIAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  div.  and  29  m.  WNW  of 
Gan-ning-fu,  in  a  well-watered  valley,  in  N  lat. 
30*43',  and  E  long.  116s  3&.  It  is  enclosed  by 
ramparts  built  of  brick.  25  ft  in  height  hanked 
with  bastions.  It  has  several  gates,  one  of  which 
has  two  triumphal  arches. 

T8EEN-SHAN-CHAE-TING,  a  district  and  town 
of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-  tung,  in  an  island 
of  the  bay  of  Kwang-chu-fu,  and  to  the  S  of  Heang- 
shan. 

TSEEN-SSUH-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  and  div.  of  Chu-chu. 

TSEEN-TANG-H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Han  fi- 
chu-fu. 

TSEEN-TANG-KEANG,  a  river  of  China,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  8  part  of  the  prov.  of  Keang- 
su  ;  traverses  the  N  part  of  that  of  Che-keang ;  and, 
after  a  course,  in  a  NE  direction  of  about  240  m., 
throws  itself,  by  a  wide  embouchure,  into  the  East- 
em  sea,  a  little  to  the  E  of  Hang-chu. 

T8EEN-WHA,  an  island  of  the  Yellow  sea,  near 
the  E  coast  of  the  Corea,  to  the  8  of  the  island  of 
Tsiao-tung.    It  contains  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

TSE-HEA,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  div.  and  39  m.  SSE  of  Ting- 
chu-fu,  near  the  source  of  the  Tsin-yang. 

TSEIH-MIH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Lae-chu-fu,  on  a 
small  river,  which  9  m.  below  throws  itself  into  the 
Yellow  sea,  in  N  lat.  36°  15',  and  E  long.  120s  44*. 

TSE  1H- YEN.    Sec  YisoaKiHSHAR. 

TSE-KE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Che-keang,  div.  and  9  m.  NNEof  King-po- 
iu,  near  the  sea,  in  N  lat.  30°  1*  24",  and  E  long. 
121°  17' 20". 
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TSELARI.  a  river  of  Abyssinia,  which  rises  near 
Gorri  in  An  got,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Zam- 
ra  and  the  Sassella,  joina  the  Upper  Takkazie. 

T8E-NAN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pror.  of  Sban-tung.  The  dir.  comprises  16  dis- 
tricts. The  town,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
pror.,  is  192  m.  8  of  Pe-king,  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tains, near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ta-tsin,  in  N  lat 
36*  44'  24',  and  E  long.  117°  7'  30".  It  contains 
several  lakes,  and  is  intersected  with  canals.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and  possesses  several 
fine  streets  aud  buildings.  It  possesses  an  active 
trnit  in  a  grey-coloured  silk  called  kecn-chu,  and  in 
different  kinds  of  lieoli  or  Chinese  glass,  the  manu- 
facture of  Yen-ching,  a  town  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
large  and  populous,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  Chinese  as  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  kings, 
whose  tombs  are  on  the  adjacent  mountains. 

TSE-NING-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises 
three  districts.  The  town  is  in  N  lat  36°  33',  aud 
Elong.  116*44'. 

T8EUEN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Kwei-lin-fu,  in  N 
1st  25'  42'  12".  and  E  long.  11 1°  5'  50". 

T8EUEN-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen.  The  div.  comprises  6  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  in  N  lat.  24°  56  12",  and  E 
long.  118"  51'  10",  on  the  Tsin.  Notwithstanding 
the  <1i»vt  van  tapes  of  its  harbour,  which  is  lined  with 
rocks  and  sand-banks,  it  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  Formosa,  the  N  part  of  the  empire  and  Man- 
illa. But  it  is  infested  with  pirates,  and  the  in- 
habitants generally  are  in  the  most  wretched  condi- 
tion. The  adjacent  estuaries  are  crossed  by  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  nearly  }  of  a  mile  in  length. 

TSE- YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  div.  and  21  m.  NNEofTsc- 
aan-fu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ta-tsin,  in  N  lat.  37°  3', 
and  E  long.  117°  20*. 

TSE-YIJEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
pror.  of  Ho-nsn,  div.  and  23  m.  W  of  Hwae-hing- 
fu,  in  X  1st  XV  7',  and  E  long.  112° 

TSHILA-TAGH,  or  Crila-Taoii,  a  forest-clad 
range  of  mountains  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  extending 
from  Uskub  eastwards  to  the  Elkas-Tagh,  and  hav- 
ing an  alt.  of  1,350  ft. 

T8IAMDO,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kham,  in  N  lat.  31°  10*,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains  between  two  head  streams  of  the  Ya- 
lonp-kUng.  It  is  a  poor  place,  with  a  Chinese  gar- 
rison. 

TSIAMPA,  or  Bix-Cnuox.   See  Champa. 

TSfBBA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
fon, prov.  of  Simosa,  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  NE  coast  of  the  hay  of  Yedo,  and  30  m.  E 
of  the  town  of  that  name. 

T8IBON-BO-8IMA,  an  island  of  Lake  Biwano- 
«m>i,  in  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon.  It  was 
formed  bv  a  volcanic  eruption  in  82  b.  c. 

TSIGAAB,  or  Tasaoo  caA,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Japan,  in  Nifon,  in  the  prov.  of  Mouts,  running 
from  S  to  X,  and  terminating  at  Sen  gar  strait. 

TSIH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Gcn-chu-fu. 

T8IH-CHU-FU,  a  division  aud  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se.  The  div.  comprises  five  dis- 
tneis.  The  town  is  48  m.  SSW  of  Lu-gan-fu,  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  in  N  lat  35°  30',  and  E  long. 
Iir49-  30r. 

T8IKA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Si- 
kokf  and  prov.  of  Syo. 
TSI  KONGO,  a  prov.  of  Japan,  in  the  central 
;  of  the  island  of  Kiu-sin,  between  the  bav  of 
i  on  the  W,  the  prov.  of  Tsikousen  on  the 


N,  that  of  Rn ungo  on  the  E,  and  the  prov.  of  Figo 
on  the  8.  It  contains  several  lofty  mountains, 
abounding  in  sulphur,  silver  and  gold.  The  soil  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  legumes  and  fruit. 
The  prov.  comprises  10  districts. 

TSIKOUMMA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  prov.  of  Sinano  and  district  of  the  same  name, 
99  m.  W  of  Yedo. 

T81N-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  Cbina,  in  the 

S»rov.  of  China,  div.  and  29  m.  E8E  of  Ching-ting- 
u,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Uou-to,  in  N  lat.  38°  6', 
and  E  long.  115°  12'. — A  bio  a  division  and  town  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se.  The  div.  comprises  2  districts. 
The  town  is  in  N  lat  36°  40',  and  E  long.  112°  46". 
—Also  a  town  of  China,  in  the  Cores,  and  prov.  of 
Tscucn-lo,  210  m.  8SE  of  King-ke-tao,  in  N  lat 
35°. 

T81N-CHU-FU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwan-se.  The  div.  comprises  4  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  in  N  lat  23°  26',  and  E  long. 
109°  51'.— Also  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kan-suh.  The  div.  comprises  9  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  in  N  lat.  34a  36',  and  E  long. 
105*  46'.  This  div.  was  formerly  comprised  in  that 
of  Kung-cbanfr-fu. 

TSING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Chih-le.  and  div.  of  Tecn-tsin-fu,  45  m.  EXE  of 
Ho-kccn-fu,  in  N  lat  38'  37',  and  E  long.  1 16°  54'. 

T8IN-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kan-suh,  div.  and  24  m.  N  of  Tsin-chu-fu, 
on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Hwei-ho,  in  N  lat  34s  52',  and 
Elone.  105°  50'. 

T8IN-GAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  dep.  of  Gan-chu-fu. 

TSING-CHIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  nrov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Gan-shun-fu,  18 
m.  VY  of  Kwei-gang-fu,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Teou- 
hwei. 

T8ING-CHING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Wu-ting-fu,  in 
N  lat.  37°  Ifr,  and  E  long.  117°  51'. 

TSING-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-nan.  The  div.  comprises  3  districts. 
The  town  is  62  m.  S  of  Yung-chu-fu,  in  a  moun- 
tainous localitv,  in  N  lat.  26°  35',  and  E  long.  109°  28'. 

T8ING-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises  1 1 
districts.  The  town  is  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Me-ho,  96  m.  E  of  Tse-nan-fu,  in  N  lat  36°  44'  22", 
and  E  long.  118°  43'  30".  It  is  a  flourishing  place, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  fish. 

TSING-FUNG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  29  m.  S  of 
Ta  ming-fu,  in  N  lat.  35°  58',  and  E  long.  116°  21'. 

TSING-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  div.  and  39  m.  W  of  Nan-chang- 
iti,  in  a  well-watered  valley,  in  N  lat  28°  48',  and 
Elon*.  115°  21'. 

TSING-HAE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Teen-tsin-fu. 

TSING- HE  EN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Hin-chn. 

T8ING-HO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  of  Kwang-ping-fu,  and  69  m. 
E  of  Shun-tih-fn,  in  N  lat.  37°  9",  and  E  long.  1 15°  46'. 

TS1NG-HO-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  div.  and  14  m.  WNW  of 
Hwae-gan-fu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  Hwang-ho,  in  N  lat. 
33°  35'.  and  K  long.  119°  2'. 

T8ING-HWA-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Paou- 
ting-fu. 

TSIXG-KE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  8ze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Ya-chn-fu. 
TSlNG-KEANG-nEEX,  a  district  snd  town  of 
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China,  in  the  pro  v.  of  Keang-ee,  and  dir.  of  Lin- 
keang-fu. 

TSING-KEANG-TING,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Chin- 
vuen-fu. 

TSING-KEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pror.  of  8hen-se,  and  dir.  of  Suy-tih-chu.— Also 
a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shen- 
§o,  and  div.  of  Yen-gan-fu,  in  N  lat  37°  12*,  and  E 
long.  110°  8'. 

T8ING-LAN-WEI,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hu-nan,  near  the  source  of  the  Yuen,  in  N  lat. 
27°  4'  48",  and  E  long.  108°  82'  50". 

T8ING-LEW-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen,  div.  and  42  m.  NE 
of  Ung-chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  26"  7',  and  E  long.  116°  Wy 
on  the  r.  hank  of  a  river  hy  which  it  is  encircled  on 
the  W,  N,  and  E. 

TS1NG-LO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  div.  and  64  m.  NW  of  Tae-yuen- 
lu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Pucn-ho,  in  N  laL  38°  31' 
12",  and  E  long.  111°  bt. 

TSING-LOU-WEI,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  in  N  lat  37*  18*,  and  E 
long.  108°  58'. 

TSING-MING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prpv.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in 
N  lat.  24°  47',  and  E  long.  102°  51'.— Also  a  diatrict 
and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-sun,  and  div.  of  Ping- 
leang-fu,  56  rn.  W  of  Ping-leang-fu,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Hwci  ho,  at  the  confluence  of  a  Binall  river, 
in  N  lat  35°  35',  and  E  long.  105°  45'. 

T8ING-PING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan- tun g,  and  div.  of  Tung-chang-fu, 
in  if  lat  36°  52',  and  116°  16'.— Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  China,  and  Ton-yun-fu,  in  N 
lat  26°  88',  and  E  long.  107°  38'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu.  and 
div.  of  Gan-shun-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Cham-ke, 
in  N  lat  26°  40\  and  E  long.  107°  38'. 

T8ING-PU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Erov.  of  Keang-su,  div.  and  12  ra.  NNW  of  Sung- 
eang-fu,  in  N  lat  31°  10',  and  E  long.  120*  53',  on 
the  L  of  a  lake.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
contains  some  fine  houses  and  several  temples. 

TSING-SHIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pror.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Mei-chu,  in  N 
lat  29°  48',  and  E  long.  103°  51'. 

T8ING-8HWUY,  a  district  aud  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov,  of  Kan-suh,  and  div.  of  KunR-chang- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  34°  42',  and  E  long.  106°  12'.— Also  a 
district  town,  and  port  on  the  8  coast  of  the  prov. 
of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Ting-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  36' 
57',  nnd  E  long.  122°  2<T. 

T8ING-SHWUY-HO-TING,  a  district  and  town 
of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Leaon- 
chu. 

T8ING-8HW  UY-PO,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  32  m.  NNE  of  Tsin-chn,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Siao-tsin,  and  near  the  gulf  of 
Chih-le.  It  is  17  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW,  8 
in.  in  breadth,  and  about  39  m.  in  circumference. 

TSING-TEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  Chin  a,  in  the 

rv.  of  Chc-keang,  div.  and  36  m.  SE  of  Chu-chu- 
on  the  1.  bank  of  a  large  river,  in  N  lat  28°  10', 
and  E  long.  120"  21'. 

TSING-TEEN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Keuh- 
tsing-fu,  in  N  lat  25°  3&,  and  E  long.  103°  19'. 

TSING-TIH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Gan-hwuv,  div.  and  51  m.  8SW  of  Ning- 
kwo-fu,  in  N  lat  30°  24'  3r,  and  E  long.  1 18°  34'  IS*. 

T8ING-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Ching  ting-fu,  in  N 
lat  38  2',  and  E  long.  113*  HT. 


T8I NG-T8KU  EN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Hang-chu-fu. 

TSING-Y.alakeofCh  ina,  in  the  prov.  of  Keanp- 
m.  17  ni    S>S\S        l\a<-  chu.     It  is  nearly  circular. 


with  a  diameter  of  about  9  m., 
on  the  S  into  the  Tang-yang. 

T8ING-YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Che-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat  30°  45',  and  E  long.  1 17*  46'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  div.  and  23  m. 
E  of  Che-chu-fu,  in  a  valley. — Also  a  river  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  an  affluent  of  the  Eastern  sea. 

T8ING  -  YEN  -  HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  8»e- 
ohn,  in  N  lat  29°  32',  and  E  long.  104°  8*. 

T8ING-YUEN,  a  district  town,  and  fortress  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  div.  and  42  m.  NNE 
of  Lan-chu-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Hwang  ho, 
near  the  great  wall,  in  N  lat  36*  88',  and  E  long. 
104*  8'. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwanfr-tung,  and  div.  of  Kwanp-chu-fu,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  re-keang,  45  m.  from  Canton,  in  N  lat 
23°  44'  24",  and  E  long.  112°  41'  50".  The  town  is 
105  m.  from  Canton,  on  the  Ta.  It  has  a  fine  pa- 
goda, and  a  tower  5  stories  in  height— Also  a  dis- 
trict and  town  in  the  prov.  of  8hen-se,  div.  and  24 
m.  8W  of  Tae-ynen-fu,  in  N  lat  37°  87',  and  E 
long.  112*  16". 

TSIN -HEEN -HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Nan- 
chanK-fu,  in  Nlat  28*  29-,  and  E  long.  116°  17'. 

TSIN-KE,  or  Kin-ke-heex,  a  district  aud  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Wu- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat  23°,  and  E  long.  110°  27'. 

T8IN-KEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Fo-keen,  and  div.  of  Tseuen-cbu-fu. — 
Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su, 
div.  and  29  m.  NE  of  Chang-chu-fu,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Yang-txe-keang,  near  it*  mouth,  in  N  lat  32* 
5',  and  E  long.  120°  14'. 

T8IN-KEEN,  or  Tsockota,  an  island  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  in  the  Lieu-kieu  group,  a  little  to  the 
E  of  the  Great  Lieu-kieu  island. 

TSIN-8HWUY,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tsih-ohu-fu,  in  N 
lat  35°  40\  and  E  long.  112°  15'. 

TSIN-TING-H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Gan-shun-fu. 

TSIN-UNH-FU,  or  Pv-uan-ro,  a  division  and 
town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  The  div. 
comprises  4  districts.  The  town  is  in  N  lat  23*  2*, 
and  E  lonjr.  101*  10*. 

TSIN- Y AN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Nan-gan-fu. 

TSIN-YUEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tsui-din, 
in  N  lat  36*  35',  and  E  long.  112°  23*. 

T8IN-YUN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chc-keang.  div.  and  27  m.  NE  of  Cbu-chu- 
fu,  on  a  river,  in  N  lat  28*  42',  and  E  long.  119' 
53-. 

TSO.  a  river  of  S.  Africa,  which,  coming  from 
the  NW,  joins  the  Mababe  river,  a  feeder  of  Lake 
N'garai,  on  the  r.  bank. 

TSO-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwan-se,  div.  and  23  m.  NNE  of  Tae-ping- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  22°  42',  E  long.  107*  11'. 

TSO-CHU,  or  8u-chu,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Shun-teen- 
fu,  36  m.  8W  of  Peking,  in  N  lat.  39"  32',  E  long. 
116°  3*.  on  the  r.  liana  of  a  river  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  in  length,  with  parapets 
of  white  marble  ornamented  with  sculptures  of  aui- 
roals.   The  town  is  badly  built. 

TSO-KSTI,  a  village  of  Tibet  at  the 
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of  the  Zangskar  with  the  Ladak  Indus,  at  an  alt.  of 
10,400  ft.  above  sea-level. 
TSO-MAPHAM.  See  Masasakowar. 
TSO-MORIRI,  a  lake  of  Western  Tibet,  in  N  lat 
32'  55',  E  long.  78°  20'.  It  is  about  14  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  ft  with  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  4  m. ;  and 
has  an  alt.  of  15,200  ft  above  sea-level.  It  receives 
the  Gyang,  the  Tsakshang,  and  tho  Karxok,  three 
tmall  mountain-streams ;  bat  has  no  effluence. 

TSOW,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Shan-tang,  div.  and  15  m.  8SE  of  Yen-cbu-fu,  in 
N  lat.  35°  3C,  E  long.  117°  10-,  at  the  foot  of  moun- 


TSO-WAR,  a  lake  of  Western  Tibet,  in  N  lat  33° 
24',  E  long.  78°,  at  an  alt  of  about  15,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  has  an  area  of  a  few  square  miles,  but 
no  apparent  effluence. 

TftO-YUN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se  and  div.  of  Suh-ping-fu,  to 
the  N  E  of  ftnh-chu,  in  N  lat  39°  55',  E  long.  112"  83'. 

T8U-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Kwang-ping-fu,  in  N 
1st  36°  25'  15".  E  long.  114°  33'. 

T8U-HEUNG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yon-nan.  The  div.  comprises  7  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  in  N  lat  26°  6',  E  long.  101°  43' 
10",  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kin-cha-keang. 

TSU-HEUNG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan  and  div.  of  Tsu- 
keong-fa. 

TSUH-KEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Ile-chu. 

TSUH-LUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Paou-ting-fu. 

TSU-KE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Che-Kcang  and  div.  of  Ning-po-fu,  in  N  lat. 
30*  T  24",  E  long.  121°  17'  20". 

T8UN,  or  ftnm,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  69  m.  SSW  of  Ta-ming- 
fo.  on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Hwae-ho,  in  N  lat  55°  43' 
50*.  E  long.  114°  47'. 

TSUN-E-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu.  The  div.  comprises  5  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  in  N  lat.  27°  38*,  E  long.  106°  58'. 

TSUN-E-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Tsun-e-fu. 

T8UNG-CHIH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-nan  and  div.  of  Yung-shnn-fu. 

TftUNG-E,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  div.  and  21  m.  N  of  Nan-gan-fu, 
tn  N  lat  25'  46",  E  long.  114°  2'. 

T8UNG-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Fo-keen,  and  div.  of  Kccn-ning-fu,  45 
m.  XF  of  Shaoa-wu-fa,  in  N  1st  27°  45'  36",  E  long. 
1 18"  T  50". 

TSUNG-HWA,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung  and  div.  of  Kwang-chu- 
fo.  39  m.  NE  of  Canton,  in  N  lat.  23°  83',  E  long. 

iir  it. 

T8UNG-JIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se  and  div.  of  Fu-chu-fu,  in  N  lat 
27'  44',  E  long.  1169. 

T8UNG  -  KING  -  CHU,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  ftce-chuen,  div.  and  27  m. 
WSW  of  Ching-tu-fu,  in  an  island  of  the  Hwang- 
chin,  in  N  lat.  30°  36',  E  long.  103° 

TSUNG-MING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  on  the  S  coast  of  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  51  m.  ENE  of  Su-chu-fu,  in  N  lat 
IT  3rT,  E  long.  121°  18*  30".  The  houses,  except- 
ing those  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  which  are 
built  of  brick,  are  constructed  of  reeds  and  thatched. 
The  island  lien  in  the  China  sea,  in  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  is  here  about 
60  m.  wide,  and  is  separated  from  the  continent  by 


a  channel  not  exceeding  5  m.  in  width,  and  much 
obstructed  by  sand-banks.  It  is  about  33  m.  in 
length  from  ESE  to  WNW,  and  9  m.  in  extreme 
width,  and  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  Its 
SE  point  is  in  N  lat  31°  29*.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  it  possesses  in  some  parts  considerable  fertility. 
Buffaloes,  pigs,  fowls,  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  other 
birds  i 


aquatic  birds  are  numerous,  but  the  wealth  of  the 
island  consists  chiefly  in  its  salt  mines,  which  form 
a  lucrative  object  of  trade  with  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces. It  contains  several  villages,  and  is  governed 
by  a  mandarin  of  the  third  class.  This  island  was 
originally  a  penal  settlement 

T8UNG-NING,  a  district  and  town  of  Chins,  in 
the  prov.  of  ftce-chuen  and  div.  of  Ching-tu-fu,  in  N 
lat  38°  35',  E  long.  103°  53'. 

TSUNG-PING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung  and  div.  of  Tae- 
gan-fu. 

TSUNG-SHEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  tho  prov.  of  Kwan-se  and  div.  of  Tai- 

P' TSUNG-SIN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-sub  and  div.  of  King-chu,  27  m. 

affli 


SE  of  Ping-leang,  on  tne  r. 
Kiu-ho. 

T8UNG-YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  div.  and  75  m.  SSW  of  Wu- 
chang-fn,  on  the  1.  bank  of  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Yang-tsen-keang,  in  N  lat  29°  38-  88",  E  long.  113° 
59'  42". 

T8UN-HWA-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le.  The  div.  comprises  two  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  90  m.  ENE  of  Peking,  between 
two  rivers,  affluents  of  the  ftan-ho,  and  near  the 
great  wall,  in  N  lat  40°  11',  E  long.  U7°W.  This 
town  is  4  ra.  in  circumf.,  and  is  very  populous.  It 
is  noted  for  its  tobacco. 

TSU-PING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

[»rov.  of  Shan-tung  and  div.  of  Tse-nan-fu,  in  N 
at.  36°  56',  E  long.  117°  Stf. 

TSZE-YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shen-se  and  div.  of  Hing-gan-fu. 

tlm«  written ^^t^hV^lhi^phy!0^  To^Too^'wtdToc0*11*" 
TUA,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  rises  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Galicia,  in  the  8ierra-8egundcra ;  flows  8W 
through  the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes ;  passes 
Mirandela;  and  falls  into  the  Douroon  the  r.  bank, 
15  m.  NW  of  St.  Joao-de-Pesquiera,  after  a  course 
of  70  m. 

TUA  BO,  a  village  of  Western  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kaen,  on  the  Senegal,  in  N  lat  14°  56'. 

TUAK,  a  small  island  in  the  Bed  sea,  about  2  m. 
from  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  N  lat.  5°  58'. 

TUAM,  a  parish  and  city  in  co.  Galway.  Area 
of  p.  25.014  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  14,219;  in  1841. 
13,425.— The  episcopal  city  of  T.,  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  Con naught  and  formerly  a  pari, 
borough,  stands  on  the  river  Clare,  7J  m.  8W  by  8 
of  Dunmore,  and  99J  m.  W  of  Dublin.    Its  site  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  undulations,  which  relieve  it  lrom 
absolute  monotony.     Of  1,056  inhabited  houses 
which  it  contained  in  1841,  no  fewer  than  825  were 
mere  mud  cabins,  and  each  of  so  many  of  these  mud 
cabins  as  511  had  only  one  apartment  I    The  stone 
cross,  now  a  neglected  and  dilapidated  monument 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  structures  of  its 
class  any  where  to  be  found  in  Ireland.    The  pre- 
sent cathedral  of  the  Protestant  diocese  is  only  part 
of  the  original  structure,  designed  on  a  comparative- 
ly extensive  scale.    The  present  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  costliest,  best  designed,  best 
executed,  and  most  msgnificent  modem  Gothic 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  three  kingdoms.   It  ex 
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hibiu,  both  externally  and  internally,  all  the  princi- 
pal and  many  of  the  minute  or  accessory  features  of 
the  old  pointed  or  Saracenic  style  of  architecture ; 
and  it  displays  to  the  surrounding  landscape  an  im- 
posing cruciform  mass,  surmounted  from  the  inter- 
section of  its  nave  and  transept  with  a  parapeted, 
pinnacled,  and  arch-pierced  quadrangular  tower. 
The  palace  or  diocesan  bouse  of  the  bishop  of  T.  is 
situated  in  the  NE  vicinity  of  the  compact  portion 
of  the  town,  and  is  a  commodious  but  quite  plain 
structure.  The  residence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  is  a 
neat  and  sufficiently  capacious,  yet  comparatively 
unpretending  house.  The  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  or 
Roman  Catholic  boarding  and  day  school,  principal- 
ly for  the  training  of  young  men  for  official  situa- 
tions in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  a  large  plain 
building,  adjacent  to  the  archbishop's  residence. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Presentation  nun- 
nery, a  court-house,  a  bridewell,  a  barrack,  a  bridge, 
several  schools,  and  a  work-house.  T.,  as  a  seat  of 
trade,  has  made  more  improvement  daring  the  last 
few  years  than  any  other  inland  town  of  Connaught. 
Its  weekly  markets  are  the  scene  of  very  extensive 
traffic,  in  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  agricultural 

ftroduce ;  and  its  daily  retail  business  is  extensive 
n  the  supply  of  a  great  and  populous  circumjacent 
country.  The  town  has  an  extensive  brewery,  se- 
veral tan-yards,  several  flour-mills,  and  some  manu- 
factories of  linen  and  coarse  canvass.  Pop.  of  the 
town  in  1831,  6,883;  in  1841,  6,034.  The  bishop- 
ric of  T.  is  little  if  at  all  known  to  authentic  record 
till  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent.  The  Church  Re- 
form act  dissolved  the  connection  between  T.  and 
Ardagh,  annihilated  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  T. 
and  annexed  to  the  dio.  of  T.  the  dioceses  of  Kit- 
lalla  and  Achonry.  The  nctt  episcopal  income  of  T. 
upon  the  average  of  3  years  ending  in  1831,  was 
£4,018 ;  the  nctt  episcopal  income  of  Ardagh,  held 
in  commendam  with  T.,  was  £2,977 ;  and  the  epis- 
copal income  of  the  united  sees  of  T. .  Killalla,  and 
Achonry,  under  the  new  arrangement,  is  £5,000. 
The  dio.  of  T.  is  the  largest  in  Ireland ;  and  com- 
prises a  great  portion  of CO.  Gal  way,  a  great  portion 
of  co.  Mayo,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  co.  Ros- 
common. Its  area  is  974,879  acres ;  and  its  pop.  in 
1831  was  446,703.  In  1834,  the  pop.  consisted  of 
44,599  Churchmen,  800  Presbyterians,  369  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  1,188,568  Roman  Catho- 
lics.— The  Roman  Catholic  province  of  T.  continues 
to  be  fully  recognised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archical arrangements ;  its  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Kil- 
lalla, Achonry,  Elphin,  and  Clonfert,  are  severally 
unannexed,  or  have  each  a  bishop  for  itself. 

TTJARICKS,  a  numerous  people  of  Central  Africa,  occupying 
all  the  territory  to  the  W  and  8  of  Sudan,  aa  fax  a*  the  Niger. 
They  are  described  by  Lyon  aa  the  flneat  race  of  men  he  ever 
saw  ;  tall,  erect,  and  handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride 
and  Independence.  Their  akin  la  generally  white,  except  In  those 
porta  that  are  exposed  to  the  climate,  which  arc  of  a  dark  brown. 
The  moat  remarkable  feature  In  their  costume  consists  In  a  piece 
of  glazed  cotton  doth,  generally  blue,  with  which  they  cover 
their  faces  as  high  as  the  eyes,  and  which  hanga  down  on  the 
breast  below  the  chin:  not  to  interfere  with  this,  the  beard  la 
generally  clipped  very  close  They  wear  turbans,  generally 
blue,  surmounted  by  high  red  caps ;  while  the  body  la  generally 
covered  with  a  loos*  shirt  of  blue  cotton.  Their  swords  are 
straight,  and  of  great  lenpth,  and  are  wielded  with  much  ease 
and  dexterity.  From  the  left  wrist  it  suspended  a  dagger,  with- 
out which  no  T.  la  aver  seen :  he  also  usually  carries  a  lltrht  ele- 
about  6  It  In  length;  but  In  active  warfare  they 
lor  spears,  and  a  strong  lance,  all 
L  They  sometimes  also  carry  a  lonp 
gun.  and  are  considered  sure  marksmen.  They  apeak  the  Berber 
language.  Their  purifications  are  performed  with  sand.  Among 
the  most  powerful  tribe*  of  T.  are  the  Ghraat,  who  Inhabit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ohadaniea:  the  Kolluvi,  who  possess  the  king, 
dom  of  Asben.  of  which  Aghadea  is  the  capital;  and  the  Taga- 
ma.  who  immediately  border  on  Sudan. 
TUAT,  or  Twat,  an  oasis  of  Northern  Africa, 


gant  spear  about  6  ft. 
have  three  longer  and 


in  the  Sahara,  forming  in  fact  a  large  tract  of 
country,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Tuaricks,  between  the 
parallels  of  26°  and  29°  N.  '  Its  inhabitants  consist 
of  two  distinct  races,  one  calling  themselves  Sen- 
ates, of  a  Negro  complexion ;  the  other  consisting 
of  Arabs.  They  trade  in  henna,  dates,  butter,  cheese, 
slaves,  gunpowder,  and  antimony,  with  Timbuctu. 


Ghadames.  and  Fezzan,  but  seldom  go  so  far  E  aa 
Bornu.  The  principal  town,  called  Ain-el-Salah, 
is  situated  on  the  N  frontier,  40  days'  journey  from 


Mnrzuk,  and  50  from  Timbuctu. 

TUBA,  a  small  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
falls  into  the  Yenisei,  16  m.  8W  of  Abakansk. 

TUBAGE,  a  large  and  deep  river  of  New  Gra- 
nada, in  the  prov.  of  8an-Juau-de-los- Llanos,  which 
enters  the  Orinoco  a  little  lower  than  the  Mete. 

TUBA  I,  or  MoTurn.  a  small  low  island  in  the 
Society  group,  30  m.  NE  of  Maurua.  It  is  the  most 
northerly  island  of  the  group. 

TUBAL,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  flows  through  a 
fine  district  into  Arauco  bay,  in  8  lat.  37*  14'. 

TUBARAM  (Cape),  a  headland  of  the  Brazilian 
coast,  in  8  lat  20°  16  . 

TUBARAO  (Cape),  a  headland  of  the  Brazilian 
coast,  in  8  lat.  5s  10*. 

TU  BERG  EN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Overyssel,  5  m.  WNW  of  Ootmarsum." 

TUBINGEN,  a  town  of  WUrtemberg,  situated  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Neckar,  where  it  receives  the 
Ammer,  18  m.  8  by  W  of  Stutgard,  and  69  m.  E  of 
Strasburg.  Pop.  7,500,  who  are  partly  employed  in 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures ;  but  the  chief  in- 
come of  the  place  is  derived  from  its  university, 
founded  in  1477.  It  was  originally  a  Protestant 
institute,  but  after  the  numerous  accessions  of  ter- 
ritory inhabited  by  Catholics,  the  separate  univer- 
sity erected  for  that  profession  at  El  wan gen  was 
suppressed,  and  replaced  by  an  admittance  to  T., 
which  is  now  the  only  university  in  tbe  WUrtem- 
berg dominions.  The  number  of  students  in  1846 
was  863.  There  are  here  also  a  theological  foun- 
dation for  educating  150  persons  as  clergymen  or 
schoolmasters,  and  a  separate  seminary  for  the  sons 
of  families  of  rank.  The  university  has  a  library  of 
150,000  vols.,  and  a  botanical  garden. 

TUBI8E,  a  small  town  of  Belgium,  16  m.  SSW 
of  Brussels,  on  the  river  Senne,  and  the  railway  to 
Mons.    Pop.  2,360. 

TUBNA,  a  town  of  Algiers,  110  m.  SSW  of  Con- 
stantina,  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Tubuna. 

TUBNEY,  a  parish  of  Berkshire,  4  m.  W  by  N 
of  Abington.  Area  1,220  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
167. 

TUBG2UF,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  La  May- 
enne,  17  m.  NE  of  Mavenne. 

TUBRID,  a  parish  in  co.  Kilkenny,  3}  m.  E8E 
of  Pilltown.  Area  1,004  acres.  Pop',  in  1841,  241. 
—Also  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperarv,  3}  m.  SSW  of  Ca- 
hir.    Area  12,672  acres.   Pop.  in  1841,  4,874. 

TUBBRIDBRITTAIN,  a  parish  in  co.  Kilkenny, 
3}  m.  SE  of  Urlingford.  Area  4,140  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,103;  in  1841,  1,293. 

TUBURBO,  a  town  of  Tunis,  16  m.  WNW  of  the 
city  of  Tunis,  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Tuburbum.  It  was  a  favourite  spot  of  the 
late  bey,  who  was  at  great  pains  in  establishing 
plantations  of  fruit-trees  here. 

TUCACAS- POINT,  a  low  swampy  point  of  land 
on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  forming  the  extremity 
of  the  gulf  of  Triste,  and  25  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Porto-Cabello. 

TUCAPEL- POINT,  a  low  projecting  rocky  point 
on  the  coast  of  Chili,  8  m.  NW  of  Molguilla'-point, 
and  7  m.  SSE  of  a  high  bold  hill  known  as  Tuca- 
pel-head. 
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TUOCABER.  a  small  town  of  Tunis,  situated  on 
tb?  river  Mojcrdeh,  24  m.  W  of  Tunis. 

TUCHAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Aude, 
16  m.  N  by  W  of  Perpignan. 

TU-CHANG,  a  dUtriet  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  dir.  of  Nan-kang-fu,  39  m. 
N  W  of  Jao-chu-fu,  on  the  E  bank  of  Lake  Po-jang, 
in  N  lat.  29s  W  24",  and  E  long.  1 16°  13'  12". 

TUCHEL.  a  town  of  Weat  Prussia,  on  the  Brahe, 
25  m.  W  of  Calm.  Pop.  1,800.  It  has  a  trade  in 
horses  and  cattle. 

TUCHEN,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the 
dnebv  of  Magdebnrg,  near  Jerichow.    Pop.  1.000. 

TUCKER'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  United 
States,  near  the  coast  of  8.  Carolina,  in  N  lat.  32*  36'. 
— AUk»  a  small  island  in  the  N.  Pacific,  in  N  lat. 
7*  tT.  It  is  from  2  to  3  m.  in  circnmf.  The  na- 
tives, about  300  in  number,  are  of  a  dark  copper 
colour. 

TUCKKREAH,  a  town  of  Algiers,  106  m.  8  of 
the  city  of  Algiers,  the  represents  tire  of  the  an- 
cient Figava. 

TUCK  E  RSV I LLE,  a  village  of  Wnme  co.,  Geor- 
gia. U.  8. 

TUCKERTON,  a  port  of  Burlington  co.,  New 
Jersey,  U.  8.,  near  the  8  end  of  Little  Egg  harbour 
hay.  45  m.  8E  by  8  of  Trenton. 

TUCKUM,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  Cour- 
hmd.  near  the  Baltic,  23  m.  NNE  of  MitUu. 

TUCOMBIRA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  8, 
and  changing  its  course  to  the  E,  enters  the  sea,  21 
m.  N  of  Los  Uheos. 

TUCOPIA.  an  island  in  the  8.  Pacific,  in  S  lat. 
ir21',  E  long.  168J  43',  discovered  by  Quiros  in 
1606.  It  is  about  7  ro.  in  circuit,  and  has  a  pop.  of 
about  400. 

TUCUMAN,  a  prov.  of  the  Plata  confederation, 
bounded  on  the  NE  by  8alta;  on  the  E  by  the 
Gran  Cbaco;  on  the  8  by  Santiago;  and  on  theSW 
by  the  Pampas  or  territories  inhabited  by  the  Aucaes, 
Haarcas,  or  Pampas,  Pihuenches,  Puelches,  Uncos, 
tod  other  tribes  which  wander  over  the  plains  and 
mountains  adjacent  to  Chili.  Its  surface  is  mountain- 
ous towards  the  W.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  borders  and  sends  forth  branches  into  Tucu- 
m*n,  is  so  high  in  some  parts  as  to  reach  the  region 
of  |**rp._-tuaJ  snow.  In  ft  there  are  several  mines, 
formerly  worked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  also  many 
vestiges  of  the  mining  operations  carried  on  by  the 
Peruvians.  The  rivers  of  T.  are  numerous";  the 
principal  are  the  Vermejo,  the  Salado,  the  Xuxuy, 
the  Dolce,  and  the  Quarto.  Numerous  shallow 
like*  occur  in  this  province,  produced  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers ;  but  they  have  the  singular 
quality  of  being  mostly  saline,  particularly  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rio- Vermejo.  Vast  plains 
also  occur  which  are  covered  with  fossil  salt ;  and 
there  i*  scarcely  a  river  in  the  whole  country  of 
which  the  waters  are  not  brackish.  The  climate  is 
hot  in  those  parts  farthest  from  the  main  chain  and 
branches  of  the  Andes ;  but  in  general  the  seasons 
are  regular,  and  the  soil  prolific,  producing  all  sorts 
of  grain,  and  esculent  plants  and  fruits  in  abun- 
dance, besides  immense  tracts  of  excellent  pasture 
for  the  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  mules,  and 
horses  which  are  reared  in  this  prov.  Cotton,  vines, 
tobacco,  cacao,  cochineal,  indigo,  and  flax,  are  cul- 
\  tivated;  but  none  of  these  articles  enter  into  the 
i  export  trade,  which  chiefly  consists  of  cattle  and 
timber.  Honey  and  wax  are  also  plentifully  pro- 
duced. The  forests,  which  overspread  a  great  part 
of  it,  contain  good  timber,  which  forms  one  great 
article  of  its  trade,  supplying  Santa-Fe,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  other  towns,  with  boards,  which  are 
.    conveyed  in  carts  drawn  by  oxen.    It  also  supplies 

\   -  -   


the  timber  necessary  in  the  mining  operations  at 
Pbtosi.  The  box,  laurel,  pine,  dragon-tree,  walnut, 
palm,  and  cedar  are  found  in  the  forests  of  T.  The 
deserts  and  forests  abound  with  all  kinds  of  game 
and  wild  animals,  as  pumas,  jaguars,  ant-bears, 
bears,  wild  hogs,  elks,  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  arma- 


dillos, 


and  vicunas.    The  American  os- 


trich or  cassowary  frequents  the  plains.  The  boa, 
called  in  this  country  ampolaba,  is  often  seen  in  the 
forests,  and  appears,  when  lying  among  the  grass, 
like  the  huge  trunk  of  an  old  tree :  besides  the  boa, 
there  are  also  rattle-snakes,  vipers,  and  other  rep- 
tiles common  to  warm  climates  Mules  constitute 
the  great  article  of  commerce.  These  animals  are 
bought  in  Cordova.  Santa-Fe,  and  Buenos  Ayres; 
and  being  fattened  during  the  winter  in  the  valleys 
and  plains,  are  driven  to  Peru.  The  amount  of  toe 
pop.  including  the  converted  Indians,  is  about 
60,000.  The  Jesuits  formed  about  24,000  of  the  na- 
tives into  a  militia,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaco  Indians ;  but  they  are  now  employed  in  cul- 
tivating the  land. — The  capital  and  chief  towns  of 
this  prov.  are  T.,  Cordova,  Rioxa,  Jujuy,  Santiago, 
Lonrfres,  and  Salta,  with  38  other  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  10  missions.— The  Spaniards  conquered 
this  district  after  finishing  the  subjugation  of  Peru; 
and  I)iego-de-Roxa*  was  Its  first  discoverer  in  1543. 

Tpcrsix,  or  Sax  Miouel-he-Tcccmax,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  above  prov.,  is  situated  in  8  lat.  27" 
10\  in  a  pleasant  plain,  having  a  mild  climate  and 
producing  abundance  of  fruits  and  grain.  It  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  a 
college  which  was  built  by  the  Jesuits.  It  has  a 
trade  in  mules ;  but  its  principal  traffic  consists  in 
oxen  for  travelling  waggons,  and  in  the  waggons 
themselves.  There  are  silver  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. San-Miguel  is  the  sec  of  a  bishop  who 
resides  at  Cordova.   The  pop.  is  about  8,000. 

TUCUMANILLA.  a  settlement  in  the  state  of 
Tucuman,  10  m.  W  of  the  capital. 

TUCUMARE,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
extensive  plains  which  bound  the  Amazon,  and  falls 
into  the  Madeira,  between  the  rivers  Yamari  and 
Macacipe. 

TUCUPIO,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cumana,  which  runs  8,  and  unites  with  Curutna,  an 
affluent  of  the  Cuyuri. — Also  another  river  of  Vene- 
zuela, which  takes  its  rise  in  a  plain  W  of  Guanare, 
and  joining  the  Guanarito,  falls  into  the  Portugueza. 

TUCURAI,  a  large  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov. 
of  Mainas,  which  falls  into  the  Huallaga. 

TUDDENHAM,  a  parish  of  Suffolk,  3  m.  NE  by 
N  of  Ipswich.  Area  1,239  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
369;  in  1851.  425. — Also  another  parish  in  the 
same  county,  3  m.  SE  by  8  of  Mildenhall.  Area 
2,646  acres."   Pop.  in  1831,  388;  in  1851,  479. 

TUDDENHAM  (East),  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  6m. 
E8E  of  East  Dereham.  Area  2,065  acres.  Pop.  589. 

TUDDENHAM  (North),  a  parish  in  the  above 
co.(  4  m.  E  by  8  of  East  Dereham.  Area  2,270 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  399;  in  1851,  430. 

TUDDEREN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Rhine,  and  18  m.  NNW  of  Aix-hvChapelle, 
on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Snster.    Pop.  400. 

TUDELA,  a  city  of  Spam,  in  the  prov.  and  48  m. 
NW  of  Saragossa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Quciles 
and  the  Ebro.  Pop.  7,400.  It  is  the  second  city 
in  Navarre,  and  a  bishop's  see.  A  fine  bridge  of  17 
arches  across  the  Ebro,  beautiful  walks,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous situation,  give  it  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  interior  is  spoiled  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  streets.  The  houses  are  lofty  and  well-built, 
and  there  is  a  good  plaza.  The  adjacent  country  ia 
fertile  in  corn,  fruit,  hemp,  having  also  good  pas- 
turage ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pop.  is  employed 
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in  agriculture.  T.  was  in  1314  the  scene  of  a  de- 
feat of  the  inhabitant*  of  Navarre  by  the  Castilinna, 
and  in  1808,  of  a  more  serious  overthrow  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Castanos,  by  the  French  under  Le- 
febvrc  and  Mnthieu. 

TUDELA-DE-DUERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Douro.  5  m.  E  of  Valladolid.    Pop.  1,500. 

TUDELEY,  a  pariah  of  Kent,  2  m.  E  by  8  of 
Tunbridjre.    Area  1,605  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  642. 

TUDELILLA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  pror. 
and  24  m.  SE  of  Logrono.   Pop.  1,000. 

TUDEKGA.  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  32  m. 
NNE  of  Eski-Shehr. 

TLTDHOE,  a  township  in  Brancepeth  p.,  co.-pala- 
tine  of  Durham,  \\  m.  SSW  of  Durham.  Area  1,699 
acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  400. 

TUDUAL  (8aikt),  a  commune  and  village  of 
Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  Morbihan,  cant,  and  C  m. 
WNW  of  Guemenc.    Pop.  2,000. 

Tl'DURA,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Mysore,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Tonga,  in  N  lat.  13"  40'. 

TUDY  (8aint),  a  parish  of  Cornwall,  5*  m.  N  by 
W  of  Bodmin.  Area  3,257  acres.  Top.  in  1851,  652. 

TUEJAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45 
m.  NW  of  Valencia,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Chelva. 
Pop.  1,700. 

TUERTO,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  near  La- 
Espina-de-Trcmor,  in  Leon,  and  flows,  in  a  S  and 
SE  coarse  of  32  m.,  passing  Astorga  and  Cclada, 
to  the  Orvigo,  which  it  joins  on  the  r. 

TUFARA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  San- 
nio,  6  m.  E  of  Reccia.    Pop.  2,400. 

TU  FFE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Sarthe,  on  the 
river  Vimet,  an  affluent  of  the  Huine,  20  m.  NE  of 
Mans.    Pop.  1,590.    It  has  potterv-manufactories. 

TUFFER,  or  Lashxu,  a  town  of"  Austria,  in  Sty- 
ria,  on  the  Save,  4  m.  8  of  (Illy.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  found  coal  and  chalk. 

TUFFLEY,  a  hamlet  of  St.  Mary-de-Lode  p.,  in 
Gloucestershire,  2  m.  SSW  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  in 
1851,  131. 

TUFILLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzxo-Citra, 
15  m.  SSW  of  ll-Vasto,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Trigno.    Pop.  900. 

TUFINO,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra-di- 
Lavoro,  3  m.  NE  of  Nola.    Pop.  1,000. 

TUFO,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Abruzxo-Ulrra  2da, 
5  m.  N  of  Carsoli.  Pop.  720.— Also  a  village  of 
PrinciiMito-Ultra,  6  m.  N  of  Avellino.    Pop.  950. 

TUFTON,  a  parish  of  Southamptonshire,  1  m. 
8W  of  Whitchurch.  Area  1,552  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  197;  in  1851,  163. 

TUFTONBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Strafford  co., 
New  Hampshire,  U.  8.,  on  the  E  side  of  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogec,  34  m.  NNE  of  Concord.    Pop.  1,305. 

TUFUA,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  one  of  the 
Friendly  group.  It  is  volcanic,  and  visible  from 
Annamuka. 

TUGBY,  a  parish  of  Leicestershire,  12  m.  E  by 
S  of  Uicester.    Area  1,830  acres.   Pop.  365. 

TUGELA,  or  Tuxella,  a  division  of  the  Natal 
colony  in  8.  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N  and  E  by  the 
Klip  river;  on  the  S  by  Impafane;  and  on  the  W 
by  the  Kathlaroba  mountains. 

TUGELOO,  a  river  of  the  United  8tates,  in  Geor- 
gia, one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  Savannah, 
which  joins  the  Keowee,  48  m.  NW  of  Petersburg. 

TUGFORD,  a  pariah  of  Salop,  11  m.  NNE  of 
Ludlow.   Area  1,320  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  157. 

TUGGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
and  18  m.  NE  of  Schwytz,  near  the  river  Linch. 

TUGGURT,  the  principal  village  in  the  Rouara 
district,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  in  N  lat.  33° 
24',  E  long.  5°  30'.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses, 
and  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  trading  com- 


munity.  The  environs  are  well  cultivated. — Also  a 

village  of  Tunis,  60  m.  SW  of  the  capital. 


TUGHLIKABAD,  a  mined  town  of  Hindostan, 
19  m.  8  of  Delhi. 

TUGLIE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Ter- 
ra-d'Otranto,  7  m.  E  of  Gailipoli.    Pop.  1,000. 

TUH-81IAN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  div.  and  33  m.  8  of  Tu- 
yun-fu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  U-kea,  in  N  lat  25* 
45',  and  E  long.  107°  20'. 

1  UI,  a  small  river  of  Venezuela,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cnmana,  a  head-stream  of  the  Ann. 

TUICHI,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Apola- 
bamba,  which  runs  NE,  and  enters  the  Bern*. 

TUILE  (La),  a  village  of  Savoy,  7  m.  W8W  of 
Albipnv.    Pop.  900. 
TUIRA.    See  Sawta-Mahu. 
TUIRAN.    See  Toiran. 

TUK,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  6  in.  N  of  Negade. 

TU-KANG-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwan-se.  in  N  lat.  23°  4',  and  E  long.  106°  45'. 

TU-KEANG-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Tu  yun-fu. 

TU-KE-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae-ping-fu,  in  N  lat.  23°  10*, 
and  E  long.  107°  8'. 

TULA,  a  government  of  Russia,  bounded  on  the 
N  bv  that  of  Moscow ;  on  the  E  bv  Riazan ;  on  the 
8  and  SW  by  Orel ;  on  the  W  by  Kaluga.  It  ex- 
tends  from  52°  30'  to  55°  N  lat.,  and  has  a  sur- 
face of  8,900  geog.  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  in  1850 
of  1,251,500.  Its  surface  presents  a  vast  undulat- 
ing plain,  intersected  by  the  Oka  on  the  NW,  and 
centrally  by  the  Upa.  The  soil  is  in  general  of 
good  quality ;  and  there  is  here  more  of  Ullage  and 
legs  of  pasturage  than  in  most  of  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax 
are  largely  grown.  Iron  is  manufactured ;  and 
woollens  and  linen  are  made  for  home-consumption. 
Exports  of  agricultural  produce  take  place  by  the 
rivers  Oka,  Upa,  Don,  and  Plava,  and  the  Ivanovska 
canal  which  unites  the  Don  and  the  Upa. 

Tula,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tulpa  and  the  Upa, 
in  N  lat.  54°  1 1',  1 15  m.  S  of  Moscow.  This  place, 
the  pop.  of  which  now  approaches  to  40,000,  has 
been  called  the  Sheffield  of  Russia.  Here  is  a  can- 
non-foundry, and  a  manufactory  of  arms  for  gov- 
ernment of  great  extent,  and  in  the  town  there  are 
about  800  workshops  for  making  firearms  and  cut- 
lery for  private  use.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  abun- 
dance from  the  vicinity,  but  the  beat  quality  of  ore 
used  here  is  brought  from  Siberia.  The  other  es- 
tablishments of  the  place  are  tanneries,  breweries, 
and  soap  and  candle  works.  T.  has  likewise  a  traffic 
in  com,  hemp,  and  other  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  public  buildings  are  the  churches,  the 
residence  of  the  biBhop,  the  courts  of  justice,  tho 
hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and 
a  theatre.  T.  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  cent.,  but  it  was  not  till  1717,  that  the  govern- 
ment manufactory  of  arms  was  established  here  by 
Peter  I.  The  river  Don  has  its  rise  in  the  lake  of 
Ivanou,  at  a  short  distance. 

TULA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  tho  state  and  40  m. 
NNW  of  Mexico,  in  N  lat.  19°  57',  at  an  alt.  of 
2,244  yds.  above  sea-level,  on  a  river  of  tho  same 
name,  an  affluent  of  the  Tampico. 

TULANZINGO.  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  54  m.  NE  of  Mexico. 

TULARE,  a  county  of  California,  U.  8.,  1; 
around  a  large  lake  of  the  same  name  [see  ar 
Cai.iforma].    Pop.  in  1852,  8,575,  of  whom  8,408 
were  Indians.   Tiiere  are  two  equally  good  passes 
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through  the  mountains  into  the  great  Tulare  valley, 
tu.:  Walker's  pass,  near  the  headwaters  of  Kern 
rirer,  which  affords  an  entrance  into  tho  valley 
~>mewhat  to  the  N  of  its  upper  or  southern  extrem- 
ity, and  the  Tejon  or  Tiynone  pass,  which  lies  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Sierra-Ncvado  and  the 
coast-range.  This  is  the  pass  through  which  the 
valley  is  usually  entered,  either  from  the  Great  Salt 
lake  desert  or  from  the  valley  of  Los- Angeles.  It 
hi*  :".-t  qii'  iitl  v  U-en  tailed  \V:ilkt'r'K  |>ass.  1-ikc 
Boenavista,  or  Kern  lake,  is  about  15  m.  to  the  N 
of  this  pass,  and  it  is  emphatically  at  the  head  of 
the  Tulare  valley.    Walker's  pass  is  little  known. 

Tl'IXZYX,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
pjT.  of  Wilna,  14  m.  S  of  Bras  la  v. 

TULGOM,  or  Tciooiro,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Aurungabad,  in  N  lat.  18°  46',  E  long. 
tt  40.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Bombay  army  in  1778,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
graceful convention. 

TULJAPUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Aarungabad,  in  N  lat  18°  17'.  It  stands  upon  a 
kill,  and  contains  a  number  of  Hindu  temples,  the 
principal  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Bhavany. 

Tl'LLA,  or  Tlllaoh,  a  parish  and  town  in  co. 
Clare.  Area  of  p.  24,531  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
7,514;  in  1841,  8,748.  Lough  Cullaunyheeda  on 
the  8  boundary,  has  a  surface -elevation  above  aea- 
ktel  of  97  ft. ;  Loughs  Roslara  and  Cloondanagjh,  in 
tk  interior,  have  surface-elevations  of  respectively 
141  and  177  ft-— The  town  is  7*  m.  E  by  N  of  En- 
M.  Pop.  in  1831,  874;  in  1841,  1,217. 

TULLAGH,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  co.  Cork, 
containing  the  village  of  Abbeystrand,  the  small 
port  of  Baltimore,  and  the  island  of  Innisherkin. 
Area  5,349  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  3,690. 

TULLAGIIAN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Roasinver, 
».  Lei  trim,  24  m.  W8W  of  Bundoran.— T.  bay  opens 
immediately  E  of  the  headland  which  screens  the 
E  side  of  Blacksod  bay,  has  an  entrance  width  of 
i't  n.,  and  penetrates  the  land  NNE  54,  m. 

TULLAGH  ANBROGUE,  or  Gaova,  a  parish  in 
the  co.  and  4  m.  SW  of  Kilkenny.  Area  3,487 
teres.   Pop.  in  1831,  627  ;  in  1841,  1,078. 

TL'LLAGHANOGE,  a  parish  in  co.  Heath,  2} 
b.  SE  of  Athboy.    Area  1,414  acres.    Pop.  17t<. 

TULLAGH  ER,  or  Tuixoohbr,  a  village  in  the  p. 
of  Dysertmoon,  co.  Kilkenny,  34,  m.  S  of  Innis- 
nogne.   Pop.  in  1831,  170;  in  1841,  187. 

TULLAGHERIN,  or  Tullowhbrjn,  a  parish  in 
on.  Kilkenny,  3f  m.  SW  by  S  of  Gowran.  Area 
5.(6*  seres.    Pop.  in  1831,  895 ;  in  1841,  976. 

TULLAGH LEASE,  or  Tuli.ii.ea8b,  a  parish  in 
ca  Cork.  7  m.  NNE  of  Newmarket.  Area  8,292 
•ere*.   Pop.  in  1831,  2,368;  in  1841,  3,278. 

TULLAGH  MAIN.   See  Tullamai*. 

TULLAGH  ME  LAN,  or  Tollooumelax,  a  parish 
in  co.  Tipperary,  4}  m.  SW  by  W  of  Clontnel.  Area 
2.695 acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,100;  in  1841,  1,155. 

TLLLAGHN1SKEN,  TxixAKisKES,  or  Tullys- 
a  parish  in  co.  Tyrone,  3  m.  NNE  of  the 
Uswn  <A  Dungannon.  Area  4,461  acre*.  Pop.  4,106. 

TULLAGHOBIGLY,  or  Rtetollaohobioly,  a 
parish  in  on.  Donegal,  6  m.  SW  of  Dunfanaghy. 
Area  68,608  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,466;  in  1841, 
9.049.  About  one-fourth  of  the  surface  is  arahle 
i ;  all  the  vast  remainder  is  very  mountainous, 
moorish,  or  boggy.  The  summit  of  Errigal,  sit- 
uated in  the  E,  has  an  alt  above  sea-level  of  2,462 
ft.;  the  summit-ground  of  the  peninsula  which 
terra  mates  in  Bloody  -  Foreland,  has  an  alt.  of 
I.W  ft 

TULLAGHOG,  or  Tutxvnoo,  a  village  in  tho  p. 
of  Deaertcreight,  co.  Tyrone,  2  m.  SSE  of  Cooks- 
town.   Pop.  in  1831,  137;  in  1841,  103. 


TULLAGHORTON,  a  parish  in  ca  Meath,  2  m. 
E  by  N  of  Clogheen.  Area  6,889  acres.  Pop.  2,198. 

TULLAGHOUGHT,  or  Tullooahuqht,  a  parish 
in  co.  Kilkenny,  2}  m.  SSW  of  Kilmsgannv.  Area 
4,601  acres    Pop.  in  1831,  1,563;  in  1841,"  1,750. 

TULLAMA1N,  a  parish  in  co.  Kilkenny,  2  m. 
NE  of  Callan.  Area  1,171  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
416;  in  1H41,  294.— Also  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary, 
3  in.  W  of  Fethard.    Area  2,217  acres.    Pop.  688. 

TULLAMORE,  the  capital  of  King's  co.,  in  the 
p.  of  Kilbride-Tullamore,  on  the  Grand  canal,  and  a 
small  affluent  of  tho  river  Clodagh,  54  m.  8  of  Kil- 
beggan,  and  46}  m.  W  by  S  of  Dublin.  The  site 
ana  the  immediate  environs  of  T.  are  a  sort  of  oasis 
in  the  vast  tract  of  morass  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  bog  of  Allen.  The  streets  are  regular  and  wide. 
Tho  gaol  and  the  court-house— usually  the  roost 
conspicuous  objects  in  an  Irish  county  town — form 
a  pleasing  feature  in  T.,  standing  adjacent  to  each 
other  on  a  raised  platform  at  the  W  end  of  the  town, 
and  displaying  with  effect  their  respective  styles  of 
architecture,  tho  one  castellated  and  the  other 
Grecian.  T.,  in  consequence  both  of  its  position  on 
the  Grand  canal,  and  its  central  situation  in  refer- 
ence to  the  surrounding  country,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  It  is  the  principal  town  and 
chief  shipping-station  on  tho  entire  line  of  the  canal, 
and  besides  being  touched  by  all  the  boats  in  tran- 
sit to  Dublin  from  both  Ballinasloe  and  the  Shannon, 
it  has  swift  iron  passage-boats  of  its  own  in  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis.    Pop.  6,342. 

TULLABOAN,  a  parish  in  co.  Kilkenny,  4j  m. 
SSW  of  Freahford.  Area  12,359  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  3,962;  in  1841,  3,490.  The  village  of  T.  at 
present  consists  of  a  few  cabins,  and  tho  neighbour- 
bood  entirely  depends  for  interest  on  the  ruins  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  the  tales  of  other  times. 

TULLE,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  dep. 
of  Correse,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Correxe 
and  the  Solane,  partly  on  tho  declivity,  partly  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  42  m.  SE  of  Limoges,  in  N 
lat.  45°  16'.  Pop.  in  1789,  7,774;  in  1836,  9,700; 
in  1846,  11,646.  It  is  badly  built,  having  crooked 
and  angular  streets,  and  no  public  buildings  except 
its  churches  and  hospital.  Its  pop.  is  employed 
partly  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  stuns  and 
paper,  partly  in  preparing  brandy,  chocolate,  and 
liquors;  and  to  a 
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as  an  area  of  255,864  hectares,  with  a  pop.  in  1846 
of  136,999;  and  comprises  11  cants. 

TULLI  ALLAN,  a  parish  in  the  detached  district 
of  Perthshire,  bounded  on  the  SW  by  the  frith  of 
Forth.    Area  2,760  acres.   Pop.  in  1861,  3,043. 

TULLIG,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Kilballyowen,  co. 
Clare,  situated  in  a  bleak  district  of  country,  3  m. 
WN  W  of  Carrigaholt.    Pop.  in  1841,  269. 

TULLIG-POINT,  a  small  headland  on  the  N 
coast  of  co.  Clare,  1J  m.  W  by  S  of  the  village  of 
Tullig. 

TULLILEASE.   See  Tih.laohi.basb. 

TULLI  N8.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Isere,  sit- 
uated in  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  14  m.  NE  of 
St  Marcellin.  Its  inhabitants,  amounting  to  2,400, 
are  employed  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp 
and  thread,  partly  in  iron  and  steel-works. 

TULLIV1N.    See  Ttjllyvix. 

TULLN,  a  walled  town  of  the  arehd.  of  Austria, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Danube,  14  m.  NW  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  1,700. 

TULLOCH,  a  village  in  the  parish  and  2  m.  NW 
of  the  town  of  Perth,  notable  as  the  site  of  the  first 
Scottish  bleachfield,  and  the  place  where  the  first 
potatoes  produced  in  Scotland  were  grown.  Pop.  200. 

TULLOE.   See  Tulla. 
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TULLOGHER.    Sec  Tctxaoheh. 

TULLOW,  or  Tcllophelim.  a  parish  in  co.  Car- 
low,  containing  on  its  W  margin,  a  part  of  the  town 
of  Tullow.  Area  7,989  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,688; 
in  1841,  4,478.— The  town  stands  on  the  river  Sla- 
nev,  4}  m.  SSW  of  Rathvilly.  Pop.  of  the  town  in 
1831.  1.929;  in  1841,3,097. 

TULLOWCREEN,  or  Tdllowctuxe,  a  parish  in 
co.  Carlow,  2  m.  N  of  Leighlin-bridge.  Area  5,899 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 1,344;  in  1841,  1,492. 

TULLOWMAGRIMAH,  or  Tullowmaoimma,  a 
parish  in  co.  Carlow,  3J  tn.  SSE  of  Carlow.  Area 
4,063  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  1,125. 

TULLOWMOY,  a  pariah  in  Queen's  co.,  3J  m. 
SSE  of  Stradbally.    Area  6,007  acres.    Pop.  1.675. 

TULLY,  or  Tulltfkrxe,  aparinh  in  co.  Donegal, 
containing  the  villages  of  MHlford  and  Ramelton. 
I     Ares  16,612  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  6.141. 

TULLY,  Thllow,  or  Bullock,  a  parish  in  co. 
j     Dublin,  3  m.  8  of  Kingstown,  containing  part  of 
j     the  village  of  Cabintecly.    Area  3,285  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1.385;  in  1841,  1,207. 

TULLY,  or  Coolanstows,  a  parish  in  co.  Kil- 
dare,  consisting  of  fonr  mutually  detached  districts 
in  the  baronies  of  Kilcullen,  East  Ophaly.  Area 
5,164  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,065  ;  in  1841,  1,279. 

TULLY,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  BallinakiU,  co. 
j     Gal  way,  14  m.  SE  of  Renvyle-house. 

TULLY,  a  township  of  Onondaga  co,  in  New 
York,  U.  8.,  123  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany.  Pop.  1,559. 
—Also  a  village  of  Lewis  co.,  in  Missouri,  112  m.  N 
by  E  of  Jefferson. 

TULLYALLEN,  a  parish,  partly  in  co.  Meath, 
but  chiefly  in  co.  Louth,  containing  part  of  the  town 
of  DroRlieda.    Area  8,293  acres.    Pop.  4,642. 

TULLYDRACKEY,  or  Tcllabbacca,  a  parish 
in  co.  Limerick,  2J  m.  N  by  E  of  Bruff.  Area  3,209 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,437 ;  in  1841, 1,473. 

TULLYCANNA,  a  villapc  i  n  the  p.  of  Ambrose- 
town,  co.  Wexford,  3  m.  N  by  W  of  Duncormuck. 
Pop.  in  1841,  123. 

TULLYCORBET,  a  parish  in  co.  Monaghan,  3 
j     m.  N  of  Ballybay.    Area  7,923  acres.    Pop.  5,096. 

TULLYLISH,  a  parish  in  co.  Down,  containing 
the  village  of  Gilford.  Area  11,707  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  10,501;  in  1841,  12,660.  The  river  Bann 
passes  westward  through  nearly  the  centre,  in  a 
sinuous  course,  along  a  valley  of  charming  features. 
Three  principal  localities  of  manufacture  along  the 
course  of  the  river,  are  the  hamlet  of  Hall's  Mills, 
j  noted  so  far  buck  as  a  century  ago,  for  a  very  ex- 
!  tensive  bleaching-green ;  the  village  of  Gilford,  in 
the  centre,  whose  linen,  flax-spinning,  and  bleach- 
ing trade  may  be  regarded  as  a  department  or 
branch  of  the  prosperous  and  interesting  trade  of 
Banbridge;  and  the  little  village  of  Movallcn  in 
the  west,  whose  environs  arc  noted  for  their  bleach- 
fields  and  their  vitriol-works. 

TULLYNAKILL,  a  parish  of  co.  Down,  SJ  m. 
I  SE  by  8  of  Comber,  containing  the  village  of  Ard- 
i     millan.    Area  2.923  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  1,416. 

TULLYNES8LE-AND- FORBES, a  united  pariah 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Aberdeenshire.    Pop.  930. 

TULLYRU8K,  a  parish  in  co.  Antrim,  in. 
I     ENE  of  Glenaw.   Area  4,779  acres.    Pop.  1,304. 

TULLY  VER  Y,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Killylcagh, 
;     co.  Down.    Pop.  in  1841,  752. 

TULLYVIN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Kildrum- 
sherdin,  co.  Cavan,  2|  m.  SW  by  W  of  Cootehill. 
Pop.  in  1841,  112. 

TULMERO,  or  Tubmebo,  a  town  of  Venezuela, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  Arogoa,  36  m.  E  of  Valen- 
cia. Pop.  8,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  the  residence 
of  a  number  of  planters ;  but  was,  under  Spanish 
regime,  peculiarly  the  abode  of  all  the  oflicere,  foe- 
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tors,  and  persons  employed  in  the  administration  of 
the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  cultivated  in  it*  vicinage, 
on  account  of  the  king. 

TULPEHOCKEN,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania. U.  S.,  42  m.  N  by  E  of  Harrisburg,  on 
the  N  side  of  the  Tulpehocken.  a  stream  which  runs 
E  into  the  Schuylkill,  above  Reading.    Pop.  1 ,80O. 

TUIiSK,  a  post  village,  and  formerly  a  par!, 
borough,  in  the  p.  of  Ogulla,  co.  Roscommon,  4$ 
m.  SSW  of  Elphin.    Pop.  in  1841,  133. 

TU-LUFAN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-sub,  and  div.  of  Chin-se-fu. 

TULUMBAH,  a  town  of  Hmdostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Multan,  on  the  SW  bank  of  the  river  Ran',  in  N 
lat.  30°  58'. 

TULUMBO.  a  village  of  Central  Africa,  in  Bam- 
barra,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Niger,  50  ro.  SE  of 
Batnhurr.'i. 

TULUN,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Irkutsk,  on  the  Ija,  44  in.  E  of  Nixni-Udinsk. 

TULWUNDY,  a  town  of  llindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Lahore,  in  N  lat.  31°  15'.  This  place  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Baba  Nanoc  Shah, 
the  founder  of  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs. 

TUM  A,  a  village  of  the  archd.  of  Austria,  9  m. 
SSE  of  Zlabings,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Thera. 

TUMACO,  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific,' lying  off 
the  coast  of  Ecuador,  in  N  lat  1 0  46'.  It  is  2  m.  long 
from  SE  to  NW,  and  1  m.  broad.    It  has  a  port. 

TUMA8  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
S.  Africa,  in  the  Damara  territory,  a  little  to  the  X 
of  the  parallel  of  23°  8,  and  intersected  by  the 
meridian  of  16°  E.  They  run  NW  and  SE,  and  at- 
tain an  alt.  of  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TUMAT,  a  river  of  Abyssinia,  which  appears  tn 
have  its  origin  between  Singe  and  Faxocl,  and  flows 
N  to  the  Bahr-el-Azrek. 

TUMBADO,  a  small  island  in  the  Bahamas,  in  X 
lat.  26°  24',  48  m.  NXW  of  Grand  Bahama. 

TUM  BEL  AN  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  is- 
lands in  the  Eastern  seas,  in  N  lat.  1°. 

TUM  BEZ,  a  village  of  Pern,  in  the  prov.  of  Pfora. 
situated  on  the  Rio-Tumbcz,  280  m.  N  of  Tmxillo. 
It  is  seated  in  a  sandy  plain,  and  consists  of  about 
50  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Mestizoes  and  In- 
dians, who  supply  whalers  with  fresh  water,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  T.  was  the  place  where  the  Spa- 
niards first  landed  in  1526. 

TUMBEZ,  or  Sabaouiu,  a  river  of  Peru,  which 
rises  in  the  Andes,  and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf 
of  Guayaquil,  opposite  the  island  of  Santa-Clara,  or 
Amortajado.  By  it  launches,  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  other  small  vessels,  pans  as  far  aa  the  above 
settlement  on  its  banks ;  tut  in  winter  it  cannot  be 
navigated  on  account  of  the  great  current  arising 
from  the  extraordinary  increase  of  its  waters.  The 
river  traces  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador. 

TUMBIA,  a  settlement  of  Now  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  of  Pases,  24  leagues  from  Santa  Fe. 

TUMBUDRA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  formed  bv 
the  junction  of  the  Tungha  and  the  Bhudra.  both 
descending  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  Mysore  ; 
and  flowing  into  the  Kistna,  18  m.  below  Kurmel, 
after  a  course  of  350  m. 

TUMHUK,  a  town  of  Kordofan,  180  m.  SW  of 
Scnnaar. 

TUMBY,  a  township  of  Kirkby-upon-Bain  p., 
Lincolnshire,  7  m.  S  by  W  of  Horncastle.  Pop.  in 
1831,  322;  in  1851,  339. 

TUMCURU,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Mysore,  in  N  lat.  13°  15'.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
consequence,  and  is  defended  by  a  good  fort 

TUMEN,  a  small  town  of  Ghilan,  in  Persia,  18 
m.  W  of  Resbd. 
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TUMENE,  a  district  of  Tobolsk,  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, with  a  town  of  the  Mine  name,  situated  on  the 
8  bank  of  the  Tura,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tu- 
menka,  in  N  Lat.  67°.  It  was  built  in  1586,  upon 
the  site  of  a  Tartar  town,  of  which  traces  still  re 
main.  There  is  a  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
rirer,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tartars  and  Bukharians. 
The  place  contains  800  houses,  with  several  churches, 
a  convent,  and  nunnery.  Its  wealth  arises  chiefly 
from  a  foundry  of  bells,  manufactures  of  soap,  and 
considerable  tanneries.  It  was  the  first  town  built 
bv  the  Russians  in  Liberia. 

TUMIRIQUIRI,  a  mountain  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
prov.  and  30  m.  SSE  of  Cumana,  near  Cumanacoa, 
on  the  road  to  (a  ripe,  the  chief  mission  of  the  Cliay- 
raae,  which  passes  over  the  summit  of  a  lower  part 
of  the  chain,  which  bears  the  general  name  of  the 
Cocollar.  From  the  summit  of  this  last  chain,  at 
more  than  2,000  ft.  in  height  above  the  plain,  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  immense  plains  which  reach 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  ravines 
alone  of  which  can  be  distinguished  any  trees,  and 
these  but  thinly  scattered;  the  remainder  of  the 
fartace  is  covered  with  an  uniform  coat  of  long 
waving  grass,  intermixed  with  flowering  shrubs. 
From  this  point  the  traveller  ascends  towards  the 
Tnmiriquin,  by  a  road  which  is  partly  traversed  on 
horseback,  but  soon  becomes  too  steep  and  slippery 
for  these  animals.  The  round  summit  of  the  T.  is 
covered  with  turf,  and  is  elevated  more  than  4,400 
ft.  above  the  ocean.  This  elevation  gradually  di- 
minishes towards  the  W  bv  a  ridge  of  steep  rocks, 
and  is  interrupted  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  by  an 
immense  crevice,  which  descends  towards  the  gulf 
of  Cariaeo.  Beyond  this  two  enormous  peaks  arise, 
the  northernmost  of  whieh,  named  the  Chcurucho 
of  T.,  is  more  than  6,500  ft.  in  height,  surpassing 
that  of  the  Brigantin,  with  which  it  is  connected. 
These  peaks  are  covered  with  mahogany,  javillo, 
and  cedar  trees,  of  an  enormous  size.  The  view 
from  their  summit  is  very  fine.  The  chain,  which 
extends  from  W  to  E,  is  seen  in  all  its  forms ;  its 
ridges  running  parallel  to  each  other  at  short  dis- 
tances, forming  longitudinal  valleys,  intersected  by 
crevices  worn  by  the  waters  in  their  passage  to  the 
Orinoco  or  the  sea ;  the  sea  bounds  the  prospect  on 
the  N ;  and  an  immeasurable  plain  forms  its  hori- 
zon on  the  S. 

TUMLUK,  a  town  of  Bengal,  situnted  on  the 
SW  side  of  the  Runnarain  river,  in  N  lat.  22°  17'. 
It  is  the  station  of  the  superintendent  of  the  salt 
manufacture  on  the  banks  of  the  Uugli.  The  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  is  very  low,  and  requires  strong 
embankments  to  preserve  it  from  being  overflowed 
by  the  rivers  during  the  rainy  season. 

TUMMEL,  the  lower  part  of  the  northern  great 
head-water  of  the  Tay,  in  Perthshire.  It  is  gener- 
ally described  by  topographists  as  issuing  from 
Loch-Rannoch,  and  expanding,  near  the  middle  of 
it*  course,  into  Loch-Tummel ;  but  the  stream  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  really  bears  the  name  of  the 
Rannoch,  and  onlv  that  between  Loch-Tummel  and 
the  confluence  with  the  Tay  strictly  claims  to  be 
the  Tummel.  Its  length  of  run,  thus  limited,  is 
j  only  about  12  m.,  or,  including  sinuosities,  15  or 
16  m. 

TUMNA,  Toomxa,  or  Tokmokia,  a  parish  in  co. 
Roscommon,  extending  along  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  containing  the  village  of  Battle- Bridge. 
Area  9,188  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  4,180. 

TUMORE,  a  parish  in  co.  Sligo,  3$  m.  8E  of  Bal- 
lymote.  Area  10,834  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  3,319. 

TUMUN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
kLilwah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Batmah,  in  N  lat.  25°  8'. 

TUSa,  a  small  island  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  Lake 


Mcnzalch,  8  m.  SE  of  Tennis.— Also  a  town  of  the 
island  of  Porto-Rico,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Quaxalaca. 
Pop.  1,400. — Also  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Pernambnco,  which  runs  E,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  between  the  rivers  Ilhcos  and  Piratininga. 
— Also  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  of 
SUra-Kopnarberg,  15  m.  8S\V  of  Fahlun. 

TUNBRIDGE,  or  Tonbridge.  a  parish  and  mar- 
ket-town in  Kent,  13  m.  WSW  of  Maidstone,  on 
the  river  Medway,  here  divided  into  five  branches, 
over  which  it  has  as  many  bridges ;  and  intersected 
by  the  South-Eastern  railway,  which  has  a  princi- 
pal station  here  at  tho  distance  of  40  m.  from  Lou- 
don. Area  15,235  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  10,380;  in 
1851,  16,548. — The  town  consists  principally  of  one 
long  and  in  some  parts  wide  street.  Pop.  in  1851, 
4,539.  The  Medway  crosses  it  near  the  S  end. 
The  town-hall  is  a  plain  building.  The  principal 
architectural  object  In  the  town  is  the  free  gram- 
mar-school. There  are  some  very  ancient  houses. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle,  though  not  of  great  magni- 
tude, are  interesting,  and  the  entrance  tower  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  Norman  architecture 
now  existing. 

TUNBRIDGE,  a  post  township  of  Orange  co., 
Vermont,  U.  8.,  32  m.  Sof  Montpellier.    Pop.  1,786. 

TUNBRIDGE- WELLS,  a  celebrated  watering- 
place,  partly  in  the  p.  of  Tunbridge,  partly  in  that 
of  Spehlhurst,  Kent,  and  partly  in  the  p.  of  Frant, 
Sussex,  18  m.  SW  of  Maidstone,  and  36  m.  8E  by  S 
of  London,  on  the  Hastings  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastern  counties  railway.  Pop.  in  1851,  10.587. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  mineral  sprirtgs. 
The  water  is  a  light  and  pure  chalybeate.  A  cen- 
tury ago,  this  place  was  only  an  inconsiderable  vil- 
lage, it  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  town  of  villas, 
consisting  of  four  principal  districts,  Mount  Eph- 
raim,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mount  Sion,  and  the  Wells. 
The  latter  stands  in  a  valley  formed  by  gently  slop- 
ing hills,  and  contains,  besides  the  springs,  the  pub- 
lic parade,  ball-rooms,  libraries,  the  theatre,  mar- 
ket-house, and  various  shops  for  the  sale  of  jewel- 
lery, toys,  and  Tunbridge- ware. 

TUN-CHI,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Gan- 
tiwv,  in  N  lat.  29'  48'.    It  has  an  active  trade  in  tea. 

TUNDERGARTH,  a  parish  in  Annandnle,  Dum- 
fries-shire.   Area  10.630  imperial  acres.    Pop.  577. 

TUNG-CHANG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises 
eight  districts.  The  town  is  60  m.  WSW  of  Tse- 
n  n  fu,  on  the  Great  canal,  in  N  lat.  36°  32'  24",  and 
E  long.  116°  10'.  The  houses  are  better  and  more 
regularly  built  than  in  the  generality  of  Chinese 
towns ;  and  it  has  a  pagoda,  which  ranks  next  to 
the  Paou-gan-tsze  of  Nan-king,  and  is  adorned  in 
an  equal  manner.  It  is  an  octagon  tower,  8  stories 
high,  porcelain  outside,  inc  rusted  in  the  inside  with 
marbles  of  different  colours,  and  covered  with  little 
bells.  On  the  highest  story  is  a  statue  of  the  idol 
in  copper  gilt.  The  port  possesses  an  active  and 
lucrative  trade. 

TUNG-CHING.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  div.  and  36  m.  N  of  Gan- 
king-fu,  in  N  lat.  314  7',  and  E  long.  116°  56'.  It 
has  bastioned  brick  walls,  and  an  old  tower  of  three 
stories.  A  small  river,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  a  suburb,  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  well-cultivated,  and  has  sev- 
eral lime-kilns. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Wu-chang-fu,  in  N  lat. 
29°  15'  36",  and  E  long.  113°  46'  55",  in  a  mountain- 
ous locality. 

TUNG-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  KeAng-su.  The  div.  comprises  2  districts. 
—Also  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
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Chih-le  and  div.  of  Shun-teen-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Pay-ho,  about  120  m.  from  the  sea,  and  IS  m. 
E  of  Peking,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  the  port, 
in  N  lat  39°  55'  30",  E  long.  116'  42'.  The  princi- 
pal street*  are  straight,  and  pared  with  large  square 
atones,  with  foot-paths  on  either  side,  and  awnings 
above.  It  has  large  granaries  for  the  market  of 
Peking,  shops  well  stocked  with  tea,  porcelain,  silk, 
furs,  and  European  merchandise;  and  in  the  streets 
are  numerous  victual  stalls.  The  trade  with  the 
interior,  of  which  an  important  branch  consists  in 
the  spawn  of  fish  bottled,  is  very  active.  The  en- 
virons possess  little  fertility. 

TUnG-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se.  The  div.  comprises  10  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  75  m.  NE  of  Segan-fu,  in  N  lat. 
34°  W  24",  E  long.  109°  5C  55",  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  IjO-ho. 

TUNG-CSIUEN,  a  town  of  the  Cbrea,  in  the  prov. 
of  Keang-yuen,  on  the  sea  of  Japan,  105  m.  ENE 
of  King-ki-tao. 

TUNGCHUEN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  The  div.  comprises 
5  districts.  The  town  is  in  N  lat  26°  20'  56",  E 
long.  103°  25'  39". — Also  a  division  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sxe-chuen.  The  div.  com- 
prises 8  districts.  The  town  is  75  m.  NE  of  Ching- 
tu-fu,  on  the  frontier  of  Tibet,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lo-keang  and  Mon-koua,  in  N  lat.  31°  V,  E 
long.  106°  1  r. 

TUNO-G  AN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Shun -teen -fu,  in  N  lat 
39°  22*,  E  long.  116°  46'.— Also  a  district  and  town 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  div.  and  24  m.  WNW  of 
Yung-chu-fu,  on  the  8ang-keang,  in  N  lat.  26°  13* 
12",  E  long.  Ill"  13*  30". — Also  a  district  and  town 
in  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen  and  div.  of  Tseuen-chu-fu, 
120  m.  8VY  of  Fu-chu,  in  N  lat.  24'  44'  24",  E  long. 
118°  19*  20". 

TUNG-G  AN-H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung  and  div.  of  Lo-tsing- 
chu,  36  m.  W  of  Chaou-king-fu,  in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  in  N  lat.  28°  3',  E  long.  111°  44'. 

TUNG-HAE-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan  and  div.  of  Lin-gan-fu,  in  N 
lat.  24s  127,  E  long.  102°  56'. 

TUNG-HE  ANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen  and  div.  of  8uy-ttng-fu,  in  N 
lat.  31°  27',  E  long.  107°  51'.— Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  div.  and  12  m.  8W 
of  Kea-tung-fu,  in  N  lat  30°  45',  E  long.  120°  28'.— 
Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Krang-se 
and  div.  of  Fu-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  28°  15',  E  long. 
11 6°  85'. 

TUNG- HEU-H EEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan  and  div.  of  Kae-fung- 
fu,  in  N  lat  84°  35',  E  long.  1 14s  35'. 

TUNG-HU-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih  and  div.  of  E-Chang-fu. 

TUNG-  JIN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu.  The  div.  comprises  one  dis- 
trict   The  town  is  in  N  lat  27°  38',  E  long.  109°. 

TUNG-KEANO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  8ze-chuen,  div.  and  90  m.  ENE  of  Paou- 
ting-fu,  in  a  mountainous  locality,  in  N  lat.  31"  55', 
E  long.  107'  16*. 

TUNG-KVVAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  8hen-se,  div.  and  66  m.  N  of  Se-gan-fu, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tse-ho,  in  N  lat  35'  6',  E  long. 
109°  3'. 

TUNG-KWANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  div.  and  48  m.  8E  of  Ho- 
keen-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  Hwai-ho,  in  N  hit.  87* 
58',  E  long.  116°  36'. 
TUNG  KWAN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of 


China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se  and  div.  of  Tun^ 
cbu-fu. 

TUNG-LAN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se  and  div.  of  King-vuen-fu,  in 
N  lat  24"  28',  E  long.  106°  45',  38  m.  ENE  of  Sse- 
ching-fu,  in  a  mountainous  locality,  on  an  aflluent 
of  the  Po-soc-keang. 

TUNG  LEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  8ce-chuen,  div.  and  39  m.  NNE  of 
Chun-hing-fu.  in  N  lat  29°  59',  E  long.  106°  11'. 

TUNG-LEW,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Gan-hwuy  and  div.  of  Che-chu-fn,  on  the  r. 
hank  of  the  Yang-tse-keang,  in  N  lat  30°  22',  E 
long.  1 16°  54'.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  two 
towers,  one  of  7  stories. 

TUNG-LING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy  and  div.  of  Che-cbu-fu,  in  N 
lat.  31°  4',  E  long.  117°  5C. 

TUNG-LU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Che-keang,  div.  and  21  m.  NNE  of  Yen- 
chu-fu,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers. 

TUNG-LU-TING,  one  of  the  fonr  subdivision*  of 
the  div.  of  8hun-teun-fu,  in  the  Chinese  prov.  of 
Chih-le. 

TUNG-MING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Ta-ming-fn,  in  N 
lat '35°  29*,  Elong.  115°  16". 

TUNG-O-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung  and  div.  of  Tae-gan-fn, 
26  m.  8E  of  Tung-cbang-fu,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Ta-tsin,  in  N  hit.  36°  15',  E  long.  116°  20'.  It  is 
enclosed  by  good  walls,  but  the  houses  are  ill-tmilt 
It  is  noted  for  its  glue. 

TL'NG-PING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  8han-tung,  45  m.  NW  of  Yen -eh  n- 
fn,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tse-nan,  near  tbe  Great 
canal,  in  N  lat  36°  6',  E  long.  1 18°  16'. 

TUNG-SEA  NG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se.   The  div.  comprises  8  die- 

tTIC  tf*, 

TUNG-SHAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  div.  and  69  m.  8  of  Wle-chang- 
fu,  near  the  1.  bank  of  an  affluent  of  the  Yang-taen- 
keang.  in  N  lat  29°  40',  E  long.  114°  22'. 

TUNG-SZE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwei-chu  and  div.  of  Tsun-e-fu,  in  N  hat. 
28°,  E  long.  106*  45'. 

TUNG-TAE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-su  and  div.  of  Yang-chu-fu. 

TUNG-T8EE  -  II E  E  N,  a  district  and  town  of 
C  hina,  in  the  prov.  of  8xe-cbuen  and  div.  of  Kew- 
chu-fn,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Chi-chui. 

TUNG-UNG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tung  and  island  of  Hai-nan.  It  is  encloaed 
by  walla,  and  has  streets  regularly  built  and  paved. 
It  contains  a  boot  12,000  houses.  *  The 
country  is  highly  cultivated,  and  contains 
triumphal  arches  and  cemeteries. 

TUNGURAGUA,  a  high  mountain  of  Ecuador, 
in  the  prov.  and  20  m.  N  of  Riobamba.  It  is 
of  a  conical  figure,  regularly  sloped  on  nil  sides,  and 
has  an  alt  of  16,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  rising  flu- 
above  the  line  of  perj)etual  snows.  It  is  volcanic, 
and  often  bursts  forth  into  violent  eruptions,  by  one 
of  which  the  town  of  Rinhamba  was  destroyed.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  thick 
forests. — Also  a  river  of  8.  America,  now  identified 
with  the  Amazon,  of  which  it  forms  the  head-etream . 
See  Amazon. 

TUNQU8ES.  a  native  race  of  Aatatio  Rami*,  who  w*n.]*r 
over  tbe  whole  SE  portion  of  that  Tart  territory.  Tbey  are  first 
found  on  tbe  bank*  of  tbe  Yenleei.  whence  thev  extend  f»«w»n! 
to  tbe  tea  of  Okhouk.  In  the  tooth,  however,  they  are  actix^d 
with  the  Mongol*  and  Burial*;  and  on  the  border*  of  the  i 
era  ocean,  they  give  place  to  tbe  Yakut*  and 
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To  the  W  of  the  Yenisei.  *  few  are  mixed  with  the  Tartar*  and 
<  Stiaka ;  bat  in  general  the  prnr.  of  Irkutsk-proper  Is  that  of 
stitch  they  may  be  considered  the  denizens.  They  are  of  a  mid- 
dle stxe,  of  a  robust  constitution,  and  endowed  with  grc uat  agility. 
Their  countenance  bean  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Mongols,  though  it  it  larger,  and  still  more  flattened.  They 
hare  small  eyi*.  a  muling  physiognomy,  and  lung  black  hair, 
'  allow  to  flow  freely  over  their  ahonldvra.  Thoy  em- 
elves  solely  in  hunting  and  fishing.  They  hare  no 
abode*,  but  range  through  U>e  woods  and  along  the 
rivers,  seldom  remaining  more  than  fix  days  at  a  time  In  one 
spot  Their  tents  are  formed  of  a  few  •part,  nut  togeiher  In  a 
conical  shape,  and  covered  with  skins  or  with  willow  bark,  which 
after  beaag  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water 
brootnc*  equally  flexible.  Their  anus  arc  bows  and  arrows,  with 
which  they  win  attack  the  fiercest  animals.  The  delicacy  of 
their  tight  and  smell  is  almost  Incredible.  There  are  three 
classes  of  T.  who  take  a  peculiar  character  from  the  regions 
they  Inhabit,  and  the  tribes  on  which  they  border :  the 
•  T..  the  nomadic  races  of  the  north,  called  also  the  wood 
<r  hooting  T. ;  the  Dog  T.,  who  live  upon  the  tea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kamtchalka.  called  also  Lamats; 
and  the  Riding  T ,  who  being  mixed  with  the  Burial*  and  Mon- 
fuav  have  to  a\  certain  extent  adopted  their  habits,  and  even  em- 
ploy themselves  a  little  In  agriculture.  Their  religion,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  nomadic  tribes  in  this  part  of  the  world,  consists 
at  a  specie*  of  tUiamanlsm.  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  creed  of 
tint  Ijmii  with  their  own  original  superstitions 

TUNGUSKA,  throe  Urge  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
•11  thbatariea  to  the  Yenisei.  The  Lower  T.,  the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  has  the  longest  course. 
It  rises  in  the  NW  part  of  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  and 
after  running  for  a  considerable  space  parallel  to 
the  Lena,  turns  gradually*  to  the  W,  and  falls  into 
the  Yenisei,  near  Turucnansk.  Its  entire  course 
cannot  bo  estimated  at  leas  than  1,000  m. — The 
Middle  T.  rises  also  in  the  district  of  Irkutsk,  not 
far  from  the  source  of  the  Lower  T,  and  after  a 
course  of  between  500  and  600  m.  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Yeniseisk,  falls  into  the  Yenisei  in  N  lat  62°. 
—The  Upper  T.  has  a  greater  mass  of  water  than 
either  of  the  above  streams,  and  might  even  rival 
the  Lower  T.  in  length  of  course,  if  counted  from 
the  commencement  of  its  stream.  It  bursts  from 
the  8W  part  of  the  lake  or  sea  of  Baikal,  through  a 
broken  and  rocky  channel ;  and  flowing  W,  joins 
the  Yenisei  after  a  course  of  750  m.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Angara  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and 
till  after  being  joined  by  the  Ilim,  when  it  receives 
the  name  of  T. 

TUNG-UUN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
its  the  prov.  of  Chih-le  and  div.  of  Tsun-hwa-chu. 

TUN  G-WEI-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan -sun  and  div.  of  Kung-chang-fn, 
in  N  lat.  35"  6\  E  long.  105°  13'. 

TUNG- YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Cbe-kcang,  div.  and  38  m.  E  of  Kin- 
hwa-fu,  in  N  lat.  29°  17',  E  long.  120°. 

TUNG- YUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung  and  div.  of  Kwang-chu-fu. 

TUN-HWANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh. 

TUN  18,  a  considerable  territory  of  Northern 
Africa,  forming  one  of  the  Barbary  states,  lying  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  31°  and  37°  N,  and  the  meri- 
dians of  8° and  11°  E;  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
Mediterranean  ;  on  the  E  by  Tripoli ;  on  the  8  and 
8W  by  the  Sahara;  and  on  the  W  bv  Algeria.  Its 
area  has  been  estimated  at  70,000  sq.  m.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  large  peninsula,  stretching  into 
the  Mediterranean  in  a  NE  direction,  and  approach - 
rag.  in  lias- Adder  or  Cape  Bon,  within  less  than  100 
m.  uf  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Beginning  at  Cape  fthab- 
bu,  the  frontier-point  of  Tripoli,  the  coast,  which  is 
deeply  indented,  extends  northerly  with  a  slight  de- 
to  the  E  ;  but  after  turning  Cape  Bon,  its 
I  direction  is  E.  The  N  coastline  terminates 
at  Al-Kalah,  and  its  whole  extent  is  sbout  500  m. 
Oa  the  E  it  presents  the  deep  gulfs  of  Cabes  and 
Uammamet ;  on  the  N  the  gulf  of  Tunis.  The  in- 
terior is  as  yet  little  known.    The  cultivated  part 


from  200  to  250  miles  into  the  interior, 
till  it  terminates  with  the  chain  of  Atlas,  and  the 
vast  dry  plains  of  the  Biled-el-Jerid.—  The  ancient 
subdivision  of  this  region  BtiU  claims  a  place  in 
geography.  The  fertile  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Keff  and  Baijah,  the  Rcgio  Zcrtaitania  of 
Pliny,  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Frigoab. 
The  districts  between  the  Kairwan  and  the  J  end 
correspond  to  the  Botadum  of  the  ancients. — This 
regency  is  watered  by  various  streams  of  minor  im- 
portance, but  the  only  rivers  of  any  consequence  are 
the  Mcjerdah  and  the  Wad-el-Qulbir.  The  Meier- 
dab,  the  Bagrada  of  antiquity,  empties  itself  into 
the  sea  between  Cape  Carthage  ana  Porto-Farma. 
Its  sources  are  yet  unknown ;  but  it  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  numerous  streams  descending 
from  various  branches  of  the  Atlas,  and  distributes 
plenty  over  a  fine  level  country  in  which  are  many 
towns  and  villages  containing  from  5,000  to  15,000 
inhabitants.  The  banks  of  this  river  and  the  coun- 
try to  the  oastwnrd  are  Indeed  the  best  cultivated 

Crts  of  the  regency.  That  on  the  W  side  having 
en  long  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Algerines, 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  in  many  places  desert.  The 
Wad-el-Quibir  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El- 
Keif,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Tabarca. 

Production*  and  climate.]  To  the  advantage  of  a 
large  sea-coast  Tunis  adds,  in  comparison  with  the 
other  states  of  Barbary,  which  are  mostly  moun- 
tainous and  intersected  with  the  higher  chains  of 
the  Atlas,  or  covered  with  wide  desert  wastes,  that 
of  being  an  open  country  of  fertile  and  salubrious 
plains  and  mountains  of  moderate  height,  many  of 
them  crowned  with  plantations  of  the  finest  olives. 
The  only  ramification  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  any  ex- 
tent divides  it  from  the  Biled-el-Jerid,  or  country  of 
dates,  so  that  the  whole  regency  is  capable  of  high 
cultivation,  and  might  be  made  to  produce  500  jx:r 
cent.  more  than  its  present  average  crops.  The 
principal  agricultural  productions  are  grain,  cattle, 
and  flocks,  olives,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  the  same 
fruits  which  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe;  but  oil, 
corn,  wool,  and  cattle  have  always  been  the  great 
staple  exports  of  this  country,  snd  of  nearly  all 
Northern  Africa.  The  mountains  near  the  city  of 
T.  contain  silver,  copper,  and  lead  ores ;  there  is 
also  a  lead  mine  which  was  worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  the  beys  of  Tunis,  afraid  of  exciting  the 
cupidity  of  the  Christians,  have  always  discoun- 
tenanced the  working  of  mines. — The  heat  becomes 
insupportable  in  .inly  and  AuguBt,  when  the  8  wind 
brings  the  heated  air  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Some  branches  of  the  Atlas  contain  elevated  and 
temperate  regions.  The  tracts  to  the  south,  forming 
■  the  Date  country,*  though  far  from  presenting  the 
same  rich  and  verdant  aspect  as  those  on  the  coast, 
yield  not  only  dates,  but  grain  of  different  kinds, 
and  contain  many  large  villages.  All  kinds  of 
fruit  common  to  warm  climates  are  plentiful,  with 
olive-trees,  roses,  and  other  odoriferous  plants.  Ham- 
mam  Lif  is  a  noted  hot- bath  very  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Tunisians.  Its  temp,  is  generally  1 18°.  The 
taste  of  the  mineral  is  not  unlike  that  of  Glauber's 
salts,  but  by  no  means  nauseating. 

Population.]  The  population,  which  is  calculated 
at  2,500,000  by  some  authors,  and  by  Blaqniere  at 
4,500,000,  consists,  like  that  of  the  other  Barbary 
states,  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christian  slaves. 
The  number  of  the  Arabs  exceeds  that  of  the  Moors, 
who  are  the  agriculturists  and  merchants.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  are 
acquirements  common  to  the  people  ;  and  they 
are  celebrated  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  for  supe- 
rior refinement  and  courtesy.  There  are  about 
5,000  Turks,  and  Kuroghs  or  sons  of  Turks  by 
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Moorish  women;  50,000  Jews,  and  12,000  Chris- 
tians ;  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
principally  Maltese,  Sardinians,  and  Neapolitans. 
There  are  also  a  few  Levantines  and  Greeks  ;  the 
rest  are  Moors,  Negroes — about  half  free — and 
Arabs,  bat  the  Arabs  preponderate  in  numbers. 
There  are  no  Be  re  be  rs  or  Kabyles,  in  the  regency. 
These  aborigines  of  North  Africa  are  confined  to 
Algeria  and  Marocco,  not  extending  further  cast 
than  the  Atlas  chain  of  the  country  anciently  called 
Numidia. 

Commerce.}  The  territory  of  T.,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  projects  into  the  Mediterranean, 
coming  into  closer  contact  with  Europe  than  any 
other  of  the  Barbary  states,  is  peculiarly  favourable 
for  carrying  on  trade  in  that  sea.  By  these  advan- 
tages, Carthage  became  the  first  commercial  state 
of  antiquity,  and  in  the  struggle  for  universal  em- 
pire the  rival  of  Rome  itself;  and  though,  under  the 
relentless  hatred  of  that  iron-hearted  people,  the 
foundations  of  Carthage  were  ploughed  up,  vet  its 
territories  still  formed  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
African  dominions,  and  were  speedily  covered  with 
magnificent  monuments  of  taste  and  wealth.  In  our 
own  times  the  rulers  of  T.  have  been  zealous  in 
their  encouragement  of  trade ;  and,  accordingly, 
availing  itself  of  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  T. 
carries  on  a  much  more  extensive  trade  than  any  of 
the  other  towns  of  Barbary.  Grain  was  formerly 
a  chief  article  of  export,  but  the  famine  of  1805  in- 
duced the  bey  to  prohibit  its  exportation.  When  it 
was  exported,  a  license  from  the  bey  was  obtained, 
and  a  duty  paid  on  wheat  to  the  amount  of  £1  10s, 
on  the  cajie,  [equal  to  2  English  quarters.]  and  half 
that  amount  on  barley.  The  principal  port  for 
shipping  grain  is  Biserta.  In  a  plentiful  year,  the 
state  of  T.  is  computed  to  produce  about  900,000 


quarters  of  wheat,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  barley. 
Olive  oiltoays  a  duty  of  3s.  4d.  per  meted  of  40  lbs. 
The  principal  ports  for  shipping  oil,  are  Tunis,  So- 


liman,  and  Susa.  Wool,  which  is  here  nearly  equal 
to  the  best  Spanish,  and  having  a  longer  staple,  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  shawls, 
is  shipped  in  large  quantities,  at  Jerbi,  Sfax,  and 
other  ports  on  the  eastern  frontier.  About  20,000 
cantors  of  this  article  were,  in  time  of  peace,  ex- 
ported to  France  and  Italy.  Soap,  of  superior  qua- 
lity, is  also  largely  exported.  Sponge  is  collected 
on  the  shore  between  Sfax  and  Jerbi,  and  brings 
from  30s.  to  42s.  per  hundred  weight.  Amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  and  on  the  rocky  mountains  to 
the  eastward  of  Tunis,  Orchilla  weed  is  collected  in 
considerable  quantities.  An  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive commerce  was  formerly  carried  on  with  the 
interior,  particularly  with  Constant! na  and  Ghada- 
mes ;  but  the  bey's  impolitic  mode  of  governing  the 
Arabs  is  said  to  nave  interrupted  it.  The  caravans 
from  Timbuctu,  which  used  to  arrive  annually  in 
June,  furnished  the  merchant*  with  gold-dust,  ivory, 
and  ostrich  feathers.  The  imports — supplied  almost 
exclusively,  till  of  late  years,  by  Marseilles  and 
Leghorn— consist  of  all  kinds  of  European  manufac- 
tures, colonial  produce,  and  East  India  cottons. 
The  species  of  British  goods  chiefly  demanded,  is 
that  kind  of  woollens  called  scarlet  long-ells,  which 
the  caravans  carry  in  large  quantities  into  Central 
Africa.  The  merchant- vessels  amount  to  about  100 
of  from  300  to  100  tons.  The  coasting  trade  is  all 
carried  on  by  tandaU,  which  never  exceed  40  tons. 

Government.}  The  ruler  of  Tunis,  under  the  Porte, 
bears  the  title  of  bey,  and  enjovs  the  same  power  as 
the  other  Barbary  chiefs.  The  forces  amouut  to 
about  10,000  men  ;  hiB  revenues  have  been  esti- 
mated at  £1,000,000.  The  Barbary  powers  up  to 
the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  France,  and  the  usur- 


Pation  of  the  hereditary  government  of  Tripoli  by  the 
'orte,  were  auati  independent,  and  concluded  treaties 
of  amity  ana  commerce  with  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Turkish 
divan.  The  Porte,  however,  was  accustomed  to 
send  the  cafUin  of  investment  for  the  vice-regal  au- 
thority, on  the  hereditary  beys  of  T.  and  Tripoli 
succeeding  to  their  hereditary  rights ;  whilst  the 
military  piratical  chief  of  Algiers,  elected  by  that 
piratical  republic,  received  in  due  form,  and  at  the 
usual  time,  the  confirmation  of  his  election,  without 
hesitation  on  the  jpart  of  the  paramount  chief  or  sul- 
tan at  Constantinople.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sultan  exercised  his  rights  of  paramount  sovereignt  y 
in  Barbary.  His  money  passed  current  in  those 
states,  his  firmans  of  investment  were  received  by 
princes  and  people,  as  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
of  Islamism,  and  at  various  periods  he  received  tri- 
bute in  the  shape  of  specie  and  magnificent  pre- 
sents. The  amount  of  tribute,  however,  was  never 
fixed,  but  was  always  left  to  the  caprice  or  liberality 
of  the  various  bashaws.  The  present  bey  of  T.  has 
at  different  periods  despatched  presents  to  the  sul- 
tan, the  last  of  which  was,  among  other  things,  a 
large  sum  of  specie,  and  a  splendid  corvette. 

Uittory  )  Of  tb«  ancient  Carthage,  the  site  of  which  was  ta 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  present  capital  of  thii  state,  few  traeca 
remain.  "The  dreadful  imprecation*  at  Ui  eternal  enemy  the 
Romans,"  says  a  celebrated  Journal,  "  have  been  strictly  fulfilled 
against  this  devoted  city.  In  vain  doea  the  inqnlsitive  traveller 
seek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T.  for  the  triple  wall,  with  lu  lofty 
tower*,  whose  capacious  chamber*  contained  stall*  for  100  ele- 
phant*, and  (tabies  for  4,000  horses,  with  lodging*  for  a  numer- 
ous army,— in  vain  doe*  lie  look  for  thoee  *afe  harbour*  and 
»hcltered  receptacle*,  for  thoae  1.000  »hlps  of  war,  and  S.OOO 
I  ran* port*,  which  carried  Hamilcar  and  hi*  warrior*  against  8y- 
racase :  a  few  remain*  of  the  public  cisterns,  and  the  common 
•ewer*,  are  all  that  i*  left  to  point  out  the  (pot  where  Carthage, 
with  it*  700,000  Inhabitanta,  once  stood."  Though  the  city  of 
Carthage  wa*  razed  to  lite  ground,  the  Roman*  made  it*  territory 
the  centre  of  their  African  dominion,  and  covered  it  with  magni- 
ficent monuments  of  their  taste  and  weal  til.  In  the  irruption  of 
the  barbarous  nations  upon  Rome,  the  Vandals  were  the  first 
who  seized  upon  Africa,  where  Oenaeric  erected  a  powerful  pira- 
tical dominion,  whose  fleet*  on  one  occasion  took  and  Backet!  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  All  other  occupant*,  however, 
were  destined  to  give  way  before  the  torrent  of  Saracen  con- 
quest. In  the  7th  cent,  Sidi  Oceubo.  a  lieutenant  of  Caliph  Otit- 
man,  conquered  all  1 1 ■  let  part  of  Africa,  and  erected  It  into  a  king- 
dom, of  which  Kairwan.  or  Calroan,  wa*  the  capital.  After  mane 
revolution*,  toward*  the  end  of  the  1 2th  cent,  the  dynasty  of  U» 
Aimohadee  wa*  established  in  Marocco.  and  T.  was  governed  by 
a  viceroy.  Under  Charles  V.  the  city  of  T.  wa*  the  theatre  of 
contention  between  the  troop*  of  that  emperor  and  Barbemssa, 
the  celebrated  pirate.  The  Spanish  expedition  was  successful: 
and  a  treaty  wa*  concluded,  stipulating  for  a  general  liberation 
of  the  captives,  and  for  a  free  intercourse  between  Tun:*  and  the 
European  states.  This  continued  till  1374,  when  an  expedites 
sent  by  Sultan  ScMm  drove  the  9paiiiih  garrison  out  of  the  Go- 
leUa,  and  annexed  T.  to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  was  governed 
fur  some  time  by  It*  viceroys,  called  deys;  bat  the  people,  «r 
rather  the  soldiery,  soon  acquired  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  dey.  The  Algcrinea.  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
wrested  from  it  the  fine  prov.  of  Cons  tan  Una. 

Tunis,  the  capital  of  the  above  state,  is  situated 
at  the  SW  side  of  a  large  lagune,  about  10  m.  8W 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cartilage,  of  which  it  may 
properly  bo  considered  as  the  successor,  in  N  lat 
36s  48'*,  E  long.  10°  24'.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  except  the  east,  by  considerable  heights,  but 
is  so  encircled  by  lakes  and  marshes  that  in  such  a 
climate  it  might  be  expected  to  be  much  more  un- 
healthy than  it  appears  to  be.  The  city  is  large, 
being  supposed  to  contain  12,000  houses,  and  130.000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  30,000  are  Jews,  and  about 
1,500  Christians.  It  is  built  in  tbe  most  irregular 
manner,  and  the  streets  are  bo  narrow  and  filthy 
that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  passed  through. 
Large  sums  have  been  spent  in  the  construction  of 
forts,  and  in  surrounding  the  city  with  a  high  and 
double  wall,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  strong  place. 
The  citadel,  called  Kl-Gaspa,  begun  by  Charles  V., 
and  finished  by  John  of  Austria,  is  commanded  by 
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the  neighbouring  heights;  there  is  also  m  rising 
croond  on  the  north  of  the  town,  which  commands 
both  it  and  El-Bardo,  the  fortified  palace  of  the  bey, 
!  a.  W  of  Tunis.   There  is  one  great  mosque,  and 


a  number  of  smaller  ones ;  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
Greek  church,  a  theatre,  several  bazaars,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  city  a  piazza  of  vast  extent  said  to 

hare  formerly  contained  3,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
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»oollen  and  linen  m-uiufacinte*.  The  finest  struc- 
ture is  the  new  palace.  The  Moorish  houses,  ac- 
ceding to  the  custom  of  Barbary,  are  only  one  story 
sirs,  with  flat  roofs,  and  cisterns  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  rain  water.  The  city  is  moreover 
»ell  supplied  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  which  is 
caaveyM  into  it  by  a  fine  aqueduct  built  in  the 
imt  of  Charles  V.  About  6  m.  to  the  W  of  the  city 
•*  Ike  Goletta,  the  great  naval  and  commercial  depot 
of  the  state.  A  basin  has  been  formed  here,  suffi- 
ciently spacious  to  receive  all  the  vessels  of  war  and 
atvehant  ships  belonging  to  Tunis ;  and  consider- 
able quantities  of  timber  are  brought  from  Tabarca, 
for  Uw  purpose  of  ship-building.  A  large  lake,  de- 
panted  from  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  ex- 
teats  between  T.  and  the  Gofetta.  It  is  not  more 
Otaa  6  or  7  ft.  deep,  and  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly dry.  At  present  it  affords  an  ample  supply 
f  salt,  and  serves  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
«ad  goods  between  the  harbour  and  the  capital.  See 
utiek  Casthaok. 

rUNICA,  a  county  in  the  XW  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, U.  &  Ares  600  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  821 ; 
is  1850,  1,314.— Its  cap.  is  Austin. 

TUNJA,  s  town  of  New  Granada,  the  capital  of 
t  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  ana  62  m. 
NE  of  Santa- Ft*.  It  was  formerly  a  very  opulent 
pbee;  and  has  several  large  churches  and  con- 
*ents;  but  the  present  pop.  of  Tunja  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,000.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  coarse 
woollens  and  cottons,  and  formerly  it  had  a  great 
tnfe  m  tobacco,  the  quality  of  which  was  much 
uteemed,  until  it  was  suppressed  in  favour  of  the 
toytl  monopoly. 

TUNKHANNOCK,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co., 
Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  104  m.  NE  of  Harrisburg.  Pop. 
in  1850,  2,400.  It  is  near  the  mouth  of  a  stream  of 
the  same  name,  which  runs  8VV  into  the  E  branch 
of  the  Susqnehanna,  about  35  m.  above  Wilkesbarre. 

TUN-LKW,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan  se,  and  div.  of  Lu-gan-fu,  in  N  lat. 
36°  15  ,  and  E  long.  112°  46'. 

TUXNUDTIORBIK,  an  island  near  the  cojist  of 
E.  Greenland,  in  N  lat.  60°  45'. 

TUNQUIN.  SeeToMjcis. 


TUNSTAL,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatinc  of  Lan- 
caster. 3  m.  S  of  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  comprising  the 
chapclry  of  I*eck.  and  the  townships  of  Burrow  with 
Burrow,  Cantsfield,  and  T.  Area  9,224  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  862;  in  1851,  814.— Also  a  parish  in  Kent, 
10  m.  ENE  of  Maidstone.  Area  1,196  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  171;  in  1851,  105.— Also  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 8  m.  W  by  N  of  Yarmouth,  crossed  by  the 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth  railway.  Area  1,6,12  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  101 ;  in  1851,  139.— Also  a  parish  in 
.Suffolk,  5J  m.  8  bv  W  of  Saxmundham.  Area  2.863 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  733;  in  1851,  676.— Also  a 

Earish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire.  14  m.  E  by  N  of 
Lingston-upon-Hull.    Area  1,607  acres.    Pop.  in 
1831.  172  ;  in  1851,  159.— Also  a  township  in  Cat 
teriek  p.,  Yorkshire,  4  m.  SE  of  Richmond.  Area 
1,262  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  312;  in  1851,  328. 

Tl'NSTALL-COLRT.  a  chapelry  and  market- 
town  in  Wolstanton  p.,  Stafford.  4  in.  N  by  E  of 
Newcnstlc-undcr-Lyne.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal 
passes  within  a  £  m.  of  the  town,  and  the  double 
tunnel,  which  runs  for  2  m.  under  Hare-castle  hill, 
is  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  is  seated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  considerable  eminence,  and  contains  some 
good  houses.  In  the  vicinity  there  arc  extensive 
potteries  and  large  chemical  work*.  Fine  veins  of 
coal,  clav,  and  iron-ore,  are  found  here.  Pop.  in 
1801,  1.677;  in  1831,  3,673;  in  1851,  9,566. 

TI.'XSTEAD,  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  9j  m.  NE  bv 
N  of  Norwich.  Area  2,291  acres.  Pop.  in  1831 ; 
498;  in  1851,  449. — Also  a  small  village  in  the  p.  of 
Tideswell,  co.  of  Derby.  3J  m.W  bv  S  of  Tidcswell. 

TUNWORTH,  a  parish  of  Southamptonshire.  34 
m.  SE  of  Basincstoke.  Area  1,104  acres.  Top. 
in  1831,  122;  in  1861,  133. 

TUOLOMNE,  a  county  of  California,  U.  B.,  sit- 
uated between  the  Stanislaus  and  Merced  rivers,  and 
intersected  on  the  W  by  the  San-Jonquin.  Pop.  in 
1852,  17,657.  Its  cap.  Is  Sonora.— Also  a  village  in 
the  same  co.,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Tuoloinno  river, 
30  m.  alw>ve  its  junction  with  the  San-Joaquin,  and 
78  m.  SE  of  Vsllelo. — Also  a  river  of  California, 
which  rises  in  two  head-branches,  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada; and  flows  W  into  San  Joaquin. 
Tl'OSIST,  or  Kilmkiiaeuxjue,  a  parish  in  co. 
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Kerry,  11  m.  SW  bv  W  of  Kenmare.  Area  39.841 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  6,208;  in  1841,  7,485.  The 
summit  of  Hungry-Hill  at  the  8  extremity  of  the 
8E  boundary,  has  an  alt.  above  sea-level  of  2,249  ft 

TUPADL,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  3  m.  8  of  Czas- 
laa,  with  manufactures  of  muslin  and  cotton  stuffs. 

TUPARKO.  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov. 
of  San  J uan-de-los- Llanos,  which  rises  under  the 
parallel  of  5e  1C  N,  runs  E,  and  falls  into  the  Ori- 
noco at  Maypnres,  after  a  course  of  200  m. 

TUPHOLME,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  6  m.  W 
by  8  of  Horncastlo.   Area  1,795  acres.    Pop.  73. 

TUI'INAMHAS,  •  nation  of  Indian*,  in  th«  Brazilian  province 
of  Pan  They  formerly  dwell  oppoaite  the  iauuids  of  the  river 
Amazon,  from  IU  mouth  to  the  strait  of  Pauxia;  and  travellers 

of  them.  The  greater  part  of 
noontalna  and  wooda  toward* 
the  Portuguese  territory 
TUPIZA.  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  8  lat  21°  28',  140 
m.  SSE  of  Potosi,  at  an  alt  of  9,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.    There  are  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

TUPOZA,  s  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov. 
of  Ystmo,  which  runs  nearly  due  W,  and  falls  into 
the  Chucunaqui. 

TUPPEL,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Delhi, 
on  the  E  side  of  the  Jumna,  in  N  lat.  28°  25'* 

TUPSLEY,  a  township  of  Herefordshire,  2  m. 
E.SR  of  Hereford.    Pop.  in  1831,  512 ;  in  1851,  669. 

TUPTON,  a  township  of  Derbyshire,  4  m.  8  of 
Chesterfield.    Pop.  in  1851,  270. 

TUPUNGATO.  a  mountain  of  Chili,  in  the  Andes, 
between  the  passes  of  Cumbre  on  the  N,  and  Portillo 
on  the  8,  rising  to  an  alt  of  15,500  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

TUQUAQUE  ISLAND8,  some  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  forming  a  small  chain  from 
Point-Seca  to  Point-Cabello. 

TUQUEQUE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  a  large  and 
abundant  arm  of  the  A  pure,  from  which  it  commu- 
nicates with  the  Portuguesa,  at  a  point  9  m.  NN  W 
of  San-Fernando-dc-  Apure. 
TUR.   See  Thur. 

TUR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  24  m.  SE  of  Bzolnok, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Beretyo. 

TUR  A,  or  OTuha,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Waag,  23  ro.  N  by  W  of  Leopoldstadt. 

TURA,  a  river  of  Astatic  Russia,  which  rises  in 
the  gov.  of  Perm,  among  the  Urals,  flows  8E ;  tra- 
verses the  districts  of  TurinBk,  Teamen,  and  Yalu- 
torosk ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  260  m.,  falls  into 
the  Tobol  below  Jevlevo. — Also  a  small  river  of 
Irkutsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Nertchinsk,  and  falls  into  the  Ingoda. 

TURAH,  a  village  of  Kordofan,  in  the  Habsha- 
deh  desert,  6$  hours  SW  of  Kajebi. 

TURANY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Waag,  26  m.  NNW  of  Nensohl. 

TURATE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  6  m.  8  of 
Appiano,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuno.    Pop.  of  com.,  2,260. 

TURATTE,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  180 
m.  N  of  Macassar. 

TURBACO,  a  village  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
prov.  and  12  m.  SE  of  Cartagena.  It  stands  at  the 
entrance  of  a  majestic  forest,  which  extends  to- 
ward the  8  and  the  E  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Ma- 
hates  and  the  river  Magdalena.  To  avoid  the  ex- 
cessive heats  and  diseases  which  prevail  during  the 
summer  at  Cartagena,  and  on  the  coast,  it  is  the 
practice  for  those  Europeans  who  are  not  seasoned 
to  the  climate,  to  retire  inland  to  Turbaoo  during 
that  season. 

TURBAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bahar,  district  of  Chuta-Nagpore,  in  N  lat.  22"  32'. 

TURBENTHAL,  a  parish  and  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  and  16  m.  ENE  of  Zurich,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Toss.   Pop.  2,200. 


*v-»u4hie»,  a  mihii  v»  rnucv,  nep.  oi  n 
near  the  river  Tourmente,  9  m.  8  bv  E  of  Drive*, 
Pop.  1,876.   Iron  and  lead  mines  are  wrought  in 


TURBIGO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  Mi- 
lanese,  on  the  Naviglio-Grandc,  18  m.  W  of  Milan. 
Pop.  1,200. 

TURBIO,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio- Janeiro,  which  runs  W,  and  enters  the  Parana 
between  the  rivers  Paranapana  and  Tiete. 

TUR  BUT,  a  township  of  Northumberland  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8,  14  m.  N  of  San- 
bury.    Pop.  in  1840,  3,872. 

TURBUT,  or  Taksct,  a  city  of  Khorasean,  50 
m.  NE  of  Turshiz.  It  is  defended  with  a  strong 
wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  said  to  contain  a 
pop.  of  about  18.000. 

TURCKHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Haut-Rhin,  4  m.  W  of  Colmar.    Pop.  2,843. 

TURCO,  a  settlement  of  Bolivia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cararifrt  u,  120  m.  WSW  of  Potosi. 

TURCOING.    See  Tocbcoino. 

TURDOSIN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Arva,  3  m.  SW  of  Tistenna.    Pop.  1,600. 

TUREGANO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  NNE  of  Segovia.  Pop.  1,100.  It  baa  an  old 
cantle.  and  a  large  warehouse. 

TURENNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Co  mere, 

nea    "  ...... 

Pop. 

the  vicinity. 
TURF  AN.   Sec  TouitFAif. 

TURGHE,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Czalad.  15  m.  NE  of  Szala-Egaszeg. 

TURI,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  t.  o  Terra-dc-Dari 
18  m.  8E  of  Bari.    Pop.  8,500. 

TURIAMO,  a  bay  on  the  N  coast  of  Vcnesuela, 
in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  3  leagues  to  the  E  of 
Porto-Cabcllo.  It  extends  one  league  from  N  to  8. 
It  has  no  shelter  from  the  N  wind;  and  partly  on 
this  account,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  country,  it  is  not  much  fre- 
quented by  trading  vessels. 

TURIN,  or  Tobika,  an  administrative  division  of 
the  Sardinian  states,  forming  the  greater  part  of 
Piedmont,  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  Novara  and 
Alessandria;  on  the  E  by  Coni ;  on  the  8  and  W  by 
France  and  Savoy.  It  comprises  the  5  provs.  of 
Biella,  Ivrea,  Pignerol,  Susa,  and  Turin.— The  prov. 
of  T.  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  Ivrea;  on  the  NE  by 
Novara ;  on  the  E  bv  Alessandria ;  on  the  SE  bv 
Coni;  on  the  SW  by  Pignerol;  and  on  the  W  bv 
Susa  and  Savoy.  The  territorial  superficies  of  T.  is 
3,892  sq.  kilom.  Pop.  379,677.  Ramifications  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  cover  the  N  and  W  parts  of  the 
prov.  The  rivers  are  the  Po  and  its  affluents  the 
Sangone,  Dora-Riparia,  Stora,  Area,  and  Dora-Rat 
tea.  This  province  is  about  equally  divided  by  the 
Po.  That  portion  which  lies  on  the  1.  bank  forma 
part  of  the  plain  of  Lorn  hardy;  that  on  the  r.  is 
hilly  and  in  part  mountainous,*with  a  soil  less  fer- 
tile, but  in  many  parts  fruitful  in  vineyards.  One- 
ninth  part  of  the  prov.  is  covered  with  woods  or 
forest,  about  four  parts  are  employed  in  tillage  and 
vineyards,  three  in  meadows  and  grass-lands,  winch 
chiefly  lie  on  the  N  of  the  Po;  the  remaining  part  is 
occupied  by  roads,  buildings,  gardens.  &c  The 
mountains  NW  of  the  city  of  T.  are  rich  in  iron 
copper,  cobalt  and  manganese. 

Tuaia,  the  capital  and  seat  of  the  Sardinian  mo- 
narchy, stands  in  N  lat.  45°  4'.  E  long.  7°  40',  75  m 
WSWof  Milan,  and  320  m.  NW  of  Rome,  in  a  beau- 
tiful plain  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Po,  which  here  re, 
celves  the  waters  of  the  Dora-Riparia,  and  flows 
past  with  a  copious  stream,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  walls.  Its  elevation  above  sea-level  is  240  metres 
It  commands  towards  the  8,  W,  and  N  views  of  an * 
rivalled  grandeur,  embracing  the  whole  chain  of 
Alpine  heights  which  bound  the  plains  of  Piedmont. 
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On  the  E  and  SE  it  is  sheltered  bv  a  cluster  of 
richly  wooded  Tine-clad  bills,  adorned  with  villas, 
temples,  and  palaces;  and  on  the  most  prominent  of 
these,  about  5  m.  from  the  city,  stands  the  Superga, 
a  royal  mausoleum,  whose  splendour  attracts  the 
ere  from  distant  points  of  the  country.  The  city  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  its  circumf.,  including  the 
ramparts,  is  about  4  m.  Its  citadel  and  other  forti- 
fications placed  it  at  one  time  in  the  rank  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe;  but  its  walls  and  bas- 
tions were  demolished  by  the  French  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Marengo.  The  entrance  of  the  city  from  the 
W  is  by  a  noble  avenue,  presenting  an  air  of  ele- 
ctee which  announces  the  seat  of  royalty;  and  the 
interior  is  worthy  of  the  beauty  of  its  'situation.  The 
modern  streets  are  in  general  wide  and  straight,  in- 

I  tersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running 
in  direct  lines  from  one  extremity  of  the  city  to  the 
other:  several  of  them  have  arcades  or  piazzas 
running  along  their  sides,  and  affording  a  convenient 
walk  for  foot-passengers.  Tbe  principal  square, 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  bears  the  name  of  Piazza- 
Reale,  or  Piazza-del-Oastello,  and  ranks,  both  for 
size  and  beauty,  among  the  most  elegant  squares  of 
Europe.  On  one  of  its  sides  stands  the  royal  pal- 
ace; in  tbe  centre  is  a  structure  erected  by  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  commonly  called  the  Castello.  On 
three  of  the  sides  of  the  square  are  arcades,  as  in  the 
ptlais  royal  at  Paris.  The  Piazza  -di-  San-Carlo, 
though  smaller,  is  entitled  to  notice,  its  facades 
being  uniform,  and  its  two  longer  sides  having  ar- 
cades supported  by  pillars.  Of  the  streets  of  Turin, 
perhaps  the  finest  is  the  Strada  -  di  -  Po,  which 
stretches  from  the  central  square  called  the  Piazza 
Reale,  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is  straight, 
broad,  and  bordered  on  each  side  with  rows  of  ar- 
cades. The  street  called  Contrada-di-Dora-Grande 
extends  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  square : 
it  is  equally  straight  as  the  Stradi-di-Po,  and  consi- 
derably longer,  but  neither  so  spacious  nor  so 
handsome.  The  houses  in  Turin  are  in  general 
built  of  brick,  and  even  the  best  arc  plastered  in 
front  with  stucco.  like  most  towns  which  have 
been  rebuilt,  Turin  has  an  old  quarter,  but  it  is  very 
inconsiderable,  hardly  amounting  to  the  sixth  part 
of  the  whole.  It  is  called  Torino- Vecchio;  ana  its 
streets,  though  less  wide  and  handsome  than  those 
of  the  new  town,  are  in  general  straight  and  regular. 
Of  the  public  walks  of  Turin,  the  most  frequented 
are  the  royal  gardens :  they  form  the  morning  ren- 
dezvous of  the  fashionable  world.  The  terrace  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  though  commanding  a 
view  of  great  extent,  is  less  frequented.  The 
Hondo,  extending  between  the  city  walls  and  tbe 
bmks  of  the  Po,  is  resorted  to  as  an  evening  walk ; 
while  the  Valentina,  another  promenade  along  the 
Po,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  little  visited  on 
account  of  its  distance.  The  materials  of  the 
public  buildings  are  rich,  consisting  of  marble  of 
every  vein  and  colour;  but  ornaments  are  per- 
taps  too  profusely  scattered,  and  the  city  contains 
hardly  one  chaste  model  of  architecture.  The 
duomo  or  cathedral  is  an  old  Gothic  edifice,  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  its  marble  cupola.  The 
church  of  Corpus  -Christi  is  very  richly  ornament- 
ed. Other  churches  claim  attention  only  from 
their  size,  their  pillars,  or  the  variety  of  mar- 
ble employed  in  their  construction.  A  very  hand- 
some church  was  opened  in  Dec.  1853  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Protestant  party  known  as  the  Walden- 
ses.  The  royal  palace,  situated  in  the  central 
square,  consists  of  three  wings,  surrounded  by  a 
court.  Its  extent  is  great,  but  in  other  respects  it 
resembles  the  mansion  of  a  rich  individual,  being 

I  •    built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles.    Its  interior, 
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however,  is  not  without  magnificence ;  and  its  gal- 
leries contain  a  number  of  good  paintings  of  the 
Italian  and  Flemish  schools.   The  Castello- Reale, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  square,  has  an  elegant 
facade  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  but  its  other  three 
sides  are  Gothic.   The  Palazzo-Carignano,  a  large 
building  of  some  interest,  is  now  occupied  with 
government-offices.   Tbe  university,  a  large  and 
magnificent  building,  contains  a  court  surrounded 
with  arcades,  the  whole  of  which  are  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  antique  bas-reliefs.    Its  library  con-  } 
tains  160,000  vols.  ThePalazzo-degli-Archivi-Reale  j 
is  a  vast  edifice.   The  arsenal  has  a  large  room  for  1 
arms,  and  workshops  of  some  extent  for  the  manu-  ' 
facture  of  fire-arms.   The  opera,  or  principal  thea- 
tre, is  of  great  size.    In  hospitals  T.  is  nchly  en- 
dowed.  The  principal  one,  the  8pedal-Maggiore,  is 
on  the  plan  of  a  celebrated  hospital  at  Rome,  afford- 
ing both  employment  and  support  to  its  inmates, 
with  education  to  the  children.    The  Ospezio-de- 
Carita  receives  about  1,600  paupers.    T.  contains 
in  all  14  parishes,  and  31  parochial  churches;  be- 
sides which  there  are  very  many  other  churches  and 
chapels,  13  religious  houses  and  convents  for  men,  and 
9  for  females;  16 pious  and  charitable  institutions, 
and  many  hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind, 
4c.   There  are  fifteen  establishments  of  public  in- 
struction, amongst  which  are  the  royal  university  of 
study,  the  royal  academy  of  sciences,  with  the 
Egyptian  museum,  that  of  antiquities,  and  that  of 
natural  history  annexed ;  the  royal  military  acad- 
emy, the  college  of  the  Jesuits  (now  suppressed}, 
the  archiepiscopal  seminary,  the  ecclesiastic  acad- 
emy of  the  Supergn.  the  museum,  and  theatre  of 
anatomy,  &c. ;  the  cabinet  of  literature ;  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  ornament; 
La  Filarmonica,  La  Filodrammatica,  the  halls  of 
trades  and  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the 
botanical  and  horticultural  societies.  —  The  pop. 
of  Turin  amounted  in  1816  to  88.500;  in  1820  to  I 
90,000;  in  1852,  to  143,157.    The  character  of  j 
the  inhabitants  is,  like  their  dialect,  Italian,  with  ! 
a  mixture  of  French.   Their  dress  diners  little  from  ; 
that  of  the  French,  and  their  manners  have  re-  ! 
ceived  a  polish  from  the  long  residence  of  the  court ; 
from  which,  and  the  consequent  residence  of  the 
gentry,  a  number  of  inhabitants  derive  their  sup- 
port.   "  The  people  who  pass  you  on  foot  are  mostly 
of  the  lower  order;  the  men  dressed  very  much 
like  French  mechanics  ;  whom  they  resemble,  only 
that  they  are  more  powerful  and  muscular-looking 
men — indeed,  there  is  an  annual  migration  of  Pied- 
montese  to  Paris,  where  they  act  as  porters — some 
of  them  indulging,  however,  in  full  suits  of  blue 
velvet ;  the  women  with  gaudily-coloured  handker- 
chiefs tied  round  their  heads,  and  with  red,  yellow, 
and  pea-green  umbrellas  under  their  arms,  and 
gowns  and  cloaks  of  equally  dazzling  and  forcible 
hues.   The  priests,  conjoined  with  padres,  make  up 
a  most  formidable  bod  v.   At  every  ten  paces  you 
meet,  without  the  smallest  exaggeration,  at  least 
two  priests.   The  clerical  costume  is  here  in  its 
greatest  splendour.    Nowhere  else  is  the  three-cor- 
nered shovel  hat  of  such  tremendous  dimensions. 
In  no  other  city  are  cassocks  so  flowing  and  eccen-  ' 
trie  in  their  cut;  or  coats  so  severe  in  architecture; 
or  silver  shoe-buckles  and  black  silk  stockings  in  ; 
such  size  and  perfection.    Gliding  along,  less  fre- 
quently come  friars,  Cordeliers,  and  Dominicans, 
with  their  shaven  crowns  and  sandalled  feet."    The  ! 
national  religion  of  Piedmont  is  strictly  Koman  Ca-  j 
tholic,  but  religious  liberty  is  now  tolerated,  and 
there  is  in  T.  a  large  and  respectable  Piedmontese  i 
congregation  of  Primitive  Christians  and  of  the  j 
Swiss  Protestant  church,  chiefly  natives  of  the  val-  , 
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leys  of  the  Vaudois  and  of  Savoy.  All  classes  of  the 
pop.  are  observant  of  their  religions  ceremonies. 
"  They  are,"  says  a  recent  and  most  observant  visitor, 
"  an  intelligent,  orderly,  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
fine  race,  industrious,  and  attentive  to  their  social 
and  domestic  duties,  simple  and  courteous  in  their 
manners,  sober,  temperate,  and  frugal  in  their  habits; 
and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  principal  city  in  Europe 
which  exhibits  leas  appearance  of  immorality,  or,  in 
proportion  to  the  pop.,  so  small  an  amount  of  crime. 
I  have  not  seen  any  capital  so  free  from  low,  dirty 
streets,  or  from  mean  and  miserable  habitations ; 
and  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  drunken- 
ness, abusive  language,  and  disorderly  conduct  are 
rarely  witnessed.  There  are  so  many  sources  whence 
the  infirm  and  destitute  receive  assistance,  and 
public  begging  is  so  properly  discountenanced,  that 
one  sees  in  T.  perhaps  as  little  of  the  appearance  of 
destitution  and  wretchedness  as  is  to  be  found  in 
any  large  and  important  city." 

Silk  forms  the  chief  staple  commodity  of  T.,  both 
in  its  raw  and  its  prepared  state ;  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  that  article  is  carried  on  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, particularly  in  damasks  for  furniture  and  dra- 
pery of  all  kinds,  which  are  nowhere  excelled  in 
richness  and  quality.  There  are  some  inconsidera- 
ble fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton  and  linen,  plate  and 
jewellery,  iron  and  other  hardwares,  umbrellas  and 
parasols ;  and  the  making  of  hats  has  here  attained 
a  degree  of  excellence  vying  even  with  Paris.  The 
markets  are  well  supplied;  with  corn  and  grain, 
meat,  poultry,  cheese,  butter,  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers,  &c.  There  is  a  special  weekly  mart  for 
wine,  to  which  from  100  to  150  hogsheads  are 
usually  brought,  and  there  are  also  markets  for  hay, 
straw,  wood,  &c.  The  Po  and  other  rivers  produce 
good  fish  of  various  sorts,  but  fresh  fish  is  generally 
an  expensive  article  in  Turin.    Mutton  is  only  sun- 

Slied  in  the  winter,  when  the  flocks  ore  brought 
own  from  the  mountains.  With  vegetables  and 
fruits,  the  markets  are  supplied  in  great  profusion 
and  fine  quality.  The  pnee  of  labour  in  T.  is, 
for  the  higher  class  of  mechanics  and  artisan  a, 
from  3  to  4  francs  per  day,  but  the  number  is 
not  considerable  at  tne  latter  rate ;  for  the  second 
class,  from  2  to  3  fr. ;  labourers  from  1  to  1 J  fr.  per 
day.  "The climate  of  T.  is  very  healthy:  there  is 
a  fine  bracing  clearness  and  elasticity  in  the  air.  It 
is  often  exceedingly  hot  during  the  day  in  summer, 
but  towards  evening  a  refreshing  coolness  is  wafted 
from  the  mountains,  and  the  nights  are  but  seldom 
excessively  hot.  The  Alps  shut  out  the  rays  of  the 
evening-sun  from  the  plains,  and  close  the  day- 
light an  hour  before  they  leave  the  western  side 
of  those  barriers.  The  vicinity  of  the  capital  to 
such  a  vast  unbroken  chain  of  mountains,  most  of 
which  are  shrouded  in  snow  during  six  months  of 
the  year,  occasions  great  coldness  in  whiter." — A 
railway  to  connect  T.  with  Novara  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  execution ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  con- 
nect Novara  by  railway  with  Milan  or  with  Pavia. 

Hittory.)  Id  early  ages  the  province  of  T.  was  Inhabited  by 
one  of  the  Lijruriau  tribes,  called  Taurini.  They  occupied  both 
side*  of  the  Po.  and  the  country  between  that  river  and  ihe 
Alpt.  a*  far  eastward  ae  the  Ore*;  on  the  W  their  limit  es- 
teuded  to  Aviffliaiia.  Alter  the  conquest  of  IAjruria  by  Augus- 
tas, a  Bo m in  colony  was  settled  here,  and  the  capital  of  the  Tau- 
rini wat  honoured  with  the  title  of  Aufutta  Tavrinoram,  whence 
it  derived  Its  present  name — Torino  or  Turin.  Its  modern  his- 
tory is  closely  connected  with  the  wars  of  Italy,  of  which  Its 
situation  rendered  it  always  the  6 rat  theatre.  It  psssed  suc- 
cessively from  the  Roman*  to  the  Lombards,  to  Charlemagne, 
to  the  marquiaees  or  Susa,  and  laatly  to  the  princes  of  Savoy, 
who  inaJe  it  the  capital  of  their  states.  It  has  frequently  suf- 
fered from  the  rival  pretensions  of  Prance.  Spain,  and  Austria. 
In  170*  It  was  besieged  by  the  French,  but  delivered  by  Prince 
Rugene.  In  KM  It  escaped,  by  a  Umely  pariflcation,  the  attack 
of  the  French  under  Bonaparte.  In  1798  it  was  occupied  by  a 
French  army.   In  17*9  it  was  entered  by  the  Ausuv-ttusaioni, 


but  was  re-occopied  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo 
In  1800.  after  which  it  remained  in  their  pomui»n  until  1814. 

TURIN,  a  township  of  Lewis  co.,  New  York, 
U.  8.,  on  Black  river,  20  m.  N  of  Rome.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,704;  in  1860,  1,826. 

TURINSK.    See  TouuasK. 

TURIRANA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
1'ara,  which,  springing  from  a  branch  of  the  To- 
cantina,  and  running  almost  due  N,  serves  as  a 
line  of  division  between  the  pro  vs.  of  Para  and  Ms- 
ranhani,  and  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  San-Joan. 

TURIS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  21 
m.  WNW  of  Valentia,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ma- 
gro.    Pop.  2,600. 

TURK  A,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  28  m.  SW 
of  Sambor. 

TURKAL,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  Se- 
battvpolis,  situated  near  a  hiprh  rock  crowned  by  an 
ancient  fortress,  24  m.  N  W  or  Tokat. 

TURK-DEAN,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  2\  m. 
N  by  W  of  Northleach.  Area  1,890  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  237;  in  1851,278. 

TURKESTAN,  a  name  often  given  to  an  exten- 
sive region  of  Central  Asia,  the  original  or  acquired 
seat  of  the  great  Tartar  race  called  Turks  or  Toorks, 
who  now  occupy  the  greater  part  of  what  is  called 
Independent  Tartarv.  See  article  Tartabt.  The 
region  north  of  the  Oxus,  corresponding  to  the  Sog- 
diana  of  Ptolemy,  is  described  in  our  columns  under 
the  title  of  Grkat  Bokhara. 

Tukxestak  PaurEs  extends  along  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Syr,  below  Syram,  and  between  it  and  the  Aral- 
Nor,  and  stretches  considerably  to  the  N  along  the 
banks  of  some  small  rivers  which  come  from  the  E 
and  from  the  N.  It  was  a  rich  and  flourishing 
country  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jenghix-Khau, 
and  included  at  that  time  the  whole  basin  of  the 
Syr;  but  the  name  is  now  confined  to  the  N  W  angle 
of  that  once  extensive  region,  now  subject  to  KhV 
kan.  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Baber,  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  Usbecs,  whence,  under  Sheibani  Khan,  they 
came  and  drove  Baber,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur,  across  the  Syr,  the  Amu,  and  the 
Hindukhush.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saraau,  the 
Arj,  the  Bulat,  the  Talash,  and  the  Turngay.  All 
of  these  have  been  made  to  (all  into  the  Syr;  but 
the  Sarasu  is  now  found  to  lose  itself  in  a  small 
lake,  after  running  a  long  SW  course  through  the 
Kirghisiau  steppe.  The  waters  of  this  lake  some- 
times communicate  with  those  of  the  Tcle-kol,  in 
45°  N  lat  and  67°  25'  E  long.  The  Tunigav  seems 
to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  Turgai,  which  rum 
S  from  the  same  range  as  the  Sarasu,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Ak-su-kol  or  Bialawoda,  to  the  N  of  the 
Aral- Nor.  The  Talash  or  Tarax,  which  originates 
on  the  NW  slope  of  the  Kinder-Tau,  after  running 
for  some  space  NW  and  then  SW,  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Sakshum.  Otrar,  Jund,  Saganak,  Sabran,  Yassi, 
Jonghikant,  Osbauikkat,  Esfijab,  Jekel,  Shalj,  Ta- 
res, and  Hulasagun,  all  famous  cities  in  this  region, 
have  now  and  for  centuries  disappeared.  The  only 
city  mentioned  by  Nazaroff  is  Souzak,  the  frontier 
city  on  the  side  of  the  Kirgbisian  desert.  It  is  said 
to  consist  of  500  stone  houses,  built  close  to  each 
other,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  with 
a  stone  wall.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  in- 
dustrious, and  are  employed  cither  in  agriculture  or 
in  commerce  with  the  Kirgbis,  who  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  Sarasu  and  the  Tchoui.  Tarax,  on  the  Arj 
river,  70  ni.  to  the  NE  of  Otrar,  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  city  called  Toorkistaun  by  De  Lisle, 
Htrahlenberg,  and  others.  It  is  situated  15  m.  from 
the  Syr,  and  contains  about  1,000  brick  houses.— 
North f.kx  Turkestan  is  described  in  this  work  un- 
der the  title  Kirghiz  Kazaks. — Easter*  Tcrkestax 
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i*  lyoonrmoua  with  the  Lows*  Bokhaha  of  modern 
geographer*.   See  that  article. 

TURKEY, 

Or  the  Ottoman  Emiixk,  nominally  includes  a  large 
portion  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
•rhilat  a  moat  important  part  of  the  Bultan'a  domin- 
ions is  mated  in  Asm.  Hawse!  calculated  the  su- 
perficial extent  of  European  Turkey,  according  to 
the  maps  of  Rcichard  and  Riedt,  at  189,925  aq.  in., 
which  is  Dearly  in  accordance  with  Arrowsmith  and 
Lapie's  maps.  Pinkerton  estimated  the  total  ex- 
tent of  Enropean  Turkey,  including  Greece  and  the 
,  at  182,560  sq.  m.    Balbi  distributed  it  thus : 


<A  Romelia, 
-  Bo  Kiln. 
Kil>udan  Pacha, 


107.475  aq.  iu. 
18,89© 
16..VW 

J62S1 
17.400 

189.9S0 


In  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea 
the  total  extent  of  European  Turkey  was  estimated 
tt  180,074  sq.  m.  Dieterici,  in  1853,  assigned 
153,721  geog.  so.  m.  to  the  Turkish  possessions  in 
Europe ;  but  of  these,  49,021  sq.  m.  were  only 
nediate  possession*,  or  placed  by  their  organic  rela- 
tion* more  or  less  under  foreign  influence. 

Graberg  estimated  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
whole  empire,  previous  to  its  recent  losses,  a*  follows : 

iO«,707  aq.  m. 
642.700 


Total,  1.041,007 

Stein  and  Lichtenstern  calculated  the  total  super- 
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Th«  Ottoman  empire  In  Europe,  exclud- 
ing Moldavia  and  Beasarabka, 


197.887 


Total. 

Dieterici'*  estimate  of  Uie 
in  1853,  is  as  follows  : 


of  the  Turkish 


169.711  grog.  aq.  m. 


719.3W 
1477.867 

Previous  to  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks,  European 
Turkey  formed  nearly  the  fourth  part  of  the  Otto- 
nan  empire ;  and  among  European  states  was  the 
nxth  in  rank  with  regard  to  territory,  and  the  ninth 
in  respect  of  population, — being  generally  estimated 
to  contain  about  186,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of  above 
11,000,000.  The  loss  of  the  Morea,  Livadia,  and 
the  Cyclades, — an  extent  of  territory  about  as  great 
m  Portugal,  or  Denmark  with  Holstein, — reduced 
the  Turkish  dominions  iu  Europe  about  one-seventh, 
and  their  population  one-eighth.  The  emancipation 
of  Macedonia  and  Epirus — which  has  been  proposed 
hv  ■otne — with  the  loss  of  Southern  Greece,  would 
dnniniih  the  possessions  of  the  sultan  in  Europe 
nearly  one- third;  and  the  often-threatened  defection 
of  Bosnia.  Sen  La,  and  Turkish  111  yrta,  with  the  loss 
of  WaUachia  and  Moldavia,  would  confine  the  Otto- 
man empire  in  Europe  to  the  two  provinces  of  Bul- 
garia and  Romelia.  These  last  do  not  contain  above 
75,000 »q.  m.  of  surface,  and  7,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
including  the  pop.  of  the  three  cities  of  Constanti- 
nople, Adrianoplc.  and  Sophia ;  and  of  this  pop.  at 
lea*t  one-fourth  of  the  people  are  in  heart  enemies 
to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  In  Africa  and  Asia 
the  recent  losses  of  the  Turkish  sultan  have  been 


still  greater  than  in  Europe :  Algiers  is  gone,  and 
the  remaining  liarbary  states  yield  a  scant  obedience 
Mehemet  All,  the  sultan's  viceroy  in  Egypt,  not 
only  wrested  the  virtual  dominion  of  that  country 
from  bis  master,  but  actually  brought  under  his 
sway  the  four  pashalics  of  Syria,  and  the  province 
of  Adana,  and  would  have  effectually  dismembered 
the  empire  but  for  foreign  interference.  Yet  this 
feeble  empire  "  is  constituted  of  territories  the  most 
opulent,  extensive,  and  imperial  ever  known  since 
the  days  of  Rome.  Three  quarters  of  the  globe 
contribute  their  fairest  regions  to  its  dominions.  Its 
possessions  include  the  richest  provinces  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe.  The  superficial  extent  of  its 
territory  is  more  than  double  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  united,  and  this  not  constituted  of 
swamps  or  solitudes,  but  of  the  most  renowned  and 
productive  countries  under  the  sun.  Under  the  sway 
of  the  government  is  comprised  half  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mediterranean.  All  the  most  famous  cities 
of  Asia,  all  the  seats  of  ancient  power  and  greatness 
— Tyre  and  Sidon,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  Damas- 
cus and  Bagdad,  Babylon  and  Palmyra,  together 
with  all  the  islands  and  seaports  of  that  magnificent 
region,  form  but  one  half  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In 
Africa  it  possesses  the  land  of  Egypt,  itself  equiva- 
lent to  a  kingdom.  In  Europe  it  pushes  its  depen- 
dencies from  the  waters  of  the  archipelago  up  to  the 
latitude  of  Paris,  and  as  a  centre  or  this  prodigious 
dominion  possesses  a  capital  so  wonderfully  en- 
dowed with  every  conceivable  advantage  of  strength 
and  situation  that  conquerors  of  all  agea  have  been 
lost  in  admiration  of  it,  and  Napoleon  in  the  height 
of  his  glory  spoke  of  Constantinople  as  equivalent 
to  it  all.  Judged  by  resources,  population,  and 
means,  the  Turkish  empire  ought  to  be  the  strongest 
Power  on  the  face  of  the  globe." 

Administrative  divisions.]  The  territories  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  are  divided  into  ejalets  or  eyaltts, 
the  governors  of  which  have  the  title  of  vali,  equiva- 
lent to  '  viceroy.'  Each  ejalet  is  subdivided  into 
sanjaks  or  livas,  which  are  each  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  kaimaJcam  or  lieutenant-gover- 
nor. The  livas  are  divided  into  cazas  or  districts ; 
and  the  cazas  into  nahiyas  or  villages.  These  juris- 
dictions disregard  geographical  boundaries.  For 
example,  the  government  of  the  Djixairs,  or  1  the 
Isles,'  which  belong  to  ihe  Capitan-Pasha,  not  only 
embraced  the  Turkish  isles  or  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
but  the  Morea,  the  province  of  Gallipoli,  and  the 
coast  of  Smyrna :  the  sultan  having  thought  proper 
to  place  under  the  immediate  authority  of  his  grand- 
admiral  all  the  countries  which  were  not  accessible 
but  by  sea,  or  which,  by  their  position  could  con- 
tribute to  the  armament  and  supply  of  the  fleet.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  when  the  Ottoman 
empire  embraced  in  its  limits  the  greater  part  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Circassia,  and  Azerdbijan, 
there  were  44  ejalets  and  220  livas :  at  present  not 
more  than  half  of  those  governments  belong  to  T. ; 
and  the  limits  of  each  province  have  been  greatly 
changed. 

I.  Turkey  in  Eurofk  comprises  15  ejalets,  vie: 


1.  KJalet  of  Edlme, 

9.  Sillatr*, 

3.  Boghdan. 

4.  Eftak, 
s.  Vldln, 
«.  Nlch  or 

7.  1'akup, 

8.  Syrp. 
9  The  fortr«.-M  of 

10.  Ej»lel  of  Boana, 

11.  RunilU, 

12.  Yania. 
18.  .Scliimk. 
14.  I>J.z..ir, 
16.  Cryt. 


In  Thrace. 
Bulgaria. 
Moldavia, 
WallachU. 
Bulgaria. 


\  and  Croatia. 
Albania  and  1 
Kptrua. 

Macedonia  and  Thcaa 

The  archiptUfo. 
Crete. 
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Dieterici,  feu  follows: 

1.  RnmUl  or  Rumclln, 

3.  Ilnana  or  lt<> 
1  SllUtrrf  o 

4.  l>Je*alr. 

6.  Wnllachla, 
4.  Sk-rvla. 

7.  Moldavia. 


Turkey,  according  to 


4«.11!W>4  ^,8  MJ 

9.289-92 
31.283  S3 
IS  9*7-38 
11,77088 


IM.72144 

II.  TttRKRT  ut  Asia  comprises  18  ejalets,  via. 


1.  KastuTto.nl. 

2.  KhodarendiR-ular, 

8,  Aydhv 

4.  Knraman, 
A  Ad  an  a, 
4  Ik>2oq. 
7.  Sivaa. 
A  Tharalieaan, 

9.  Erzeruin. 

10.  MomuI. 

11.  Kurdlatan, 
13.  Kharbrnl. 

13.  Haleb, 

14.  8nida. 

15.  Cham, 
14.  Rajrdad. 

17.  lUbeali. 

18.  Haretnl-Xabevi. 


In  Papktaotmia. 
/lit/ttmta. 
Ltdia. 

Phrygi*  and  I'ainphyha. 

Cilieia. 
Cajyjxuioeia. 
da 

f<ynf,i  ami  Crltbn 


Comagrn*. 

Syria  and  Orion* 

Phrrntna  and  Puttstina. 

Syria. 

li t>>»l<tnia 

Arabia  and  ElMiopia. 
Arabia. 


The  area  of  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Asia  is  thus 
estimated  by  Dieterici : 


1.  Aula  Minor, 

3.  Armenia  and  Kiinllntan. 

A  Syria, 

A  Irak  and  Mesopotamia, 
A  Arabia, 


148,4*6  1«  geojr.  »q. 

36.821-74 

33,918  88 
134.31  142 
145.800 


III.  Turret  in  Africa  is  divided  into  3  cjalets, 
viz.: 


1.  1*W  or  Ejot-i. 

2.  TambUialGharb  Tripoli, 
8.  Tunis 


434.C72  jnt-tr. 

335. 294 


-\:t,:m 


The  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe  generally  pass 
by  the  name  of  Rcmim,  and  those  in  Asia  hy  that  of 
Axadoi.u;  though,  properly  speaking,  Rutnili  is 
hut  an  cjalct  of  Albania  and  Macedonia,  while  Ana- 
dolu  means  only  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  provinces 
in  which  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  spoken.  The 
African  possessions  arc  called  Garb.  Michclson 
estimates  the  area  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  only 
913,000  sq.  m.  The  pop.  was  returned  in  1844  hb 
follows: 


Thraoa, 
lluljrarla, 
Moldavia, 
Wallachla. 
IWxnla  and  tho 
Bumella, 
Berrla, 

HUnda  of  the  Archipelago, 


■l'ropkas  turkey  oa  ai-Miu. 

1.8OO.000 
4.0)K)0(iO 
1.400.000 
3.600.000 
1.4O0.000 
8,6011.1100 
1,000,000 
700.000 


lJ.WOOOO 


II.  ASIATIC  TCRKKT  OS  AXAOOIX. 

Asia  Minor.  10.700.000 
Syria.  M.  «.potamla.  and  Kordlrtan.  4.440.0O0 
Arabia.  (Mecca,  Medina.  Habcah).  .  000.000 

III.  AFRICA*  7X1 


Ejrrpt, 

Tripoli.  Fcxsan,  Tunis, 


lfi.OOO.OOO 


2,000.000 
I.KOO.UOO 


v. 


36.U0.000 

Dividing  the  above  population  into  races  and 
trilies,  Miclielson  arranges  them  thus: 

Race  or  Trilia.      In  Enrope.     A»ia.       Africa.  Total 
Ottomans,         1.100.000    10,700,000  11.800.000 
7.200,000        ...  ...  7,200,000 


Rumanians, 

4.00O.0O0 

4.000  f«>0 

AmauU, 

1,500.000 

1.400.000 

Greek*, 

1.000.000 

l.ooo.ooo 

2.000.000 

400,000 

2,0"<>.0O0 

Jew*. 

70  000 

100,000 

'.  ^l^oooo 

Tartar*, 

230,000 

.  *■ 

Aral)*, 

900.000  3*0(1 

,000  4.700,000 

Syrian*  and 

Chaldeans. 

... 

2*4.000 

333.000 

Druse  a. 

34.000 

24.000 

Kurd*. 

1,000.000 

1.000.000 

Turkomans, 

90.000 

90.000 

Ti 
the 


1AAO0.000   14,090,000  8,800 ,000  3A3J0.000 

eligious  creeds. 


aking  the  pop.  according  to  religi 
result  according  to  Michclson  is:  — 


Creeds.  In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa.  Total. 

Mahommedan.  3,800,000  13.960,000  3,800.000  30..MO  000 
Greek  I  and 

Armenian*,  11,370.000  3,300,000  ...  13,730 ,0.*) 

Roman  Ca- 
tholic*. 340.000  S40.000  ...  900000 

Jewa,  70.000  100,000  ...  170.000 

15,400.000   16,040,000  3,800.000  34.340,000 

These  details  may  be  compared  with  those  given  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph  or  this  article. 

Physical features.]  European  Turkey  forms,  with 
Greece,  a  large  triangular  peninsula,  which  in  an- 
cient times  may  have  been  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia':  but  if  ever  so,  has  been  disjoined 
from  it  by  some  tremendous  convulsion.  Excluding 
the  two  principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
the  Danube,  the  8ave,  and  the  Unna,  form  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
country ;  while  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  is  the 
apex.  Its  sides,  excepting  a  small  portion  where 
the  narrow  strip  of  Dalmatia  intervenes,  are  washed 
bv  the  Euxine,  the  iEgeaii,  and  the  Adriatic  sea*. 
T"he  coasts,  from  the  Cataro  on  the  W,  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  on  the  E,  present  a  highlv 
irregular  configuration,  being  deeply  indented  with 
gulfs,  between  which  the  salient  points  of  mountain 
ridges  extend  into  the  sea.  The  interior  is  every- 
where intersected  by  long  chains  of  mountains  pen- 
erally  running  parallel  to  the  base,  or  from  E  to  W. 
On  toe  N  side  of  the  Danube,  one  continuous  plain 
extends  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  river 
Pruth.  The  declination  of  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Balkan  and  the  Carpathian  mountains  ia 
towards  the  Black  sea:  the  peninsular  portion  of 
Turkey  declines  mainly  towards  the  iEgean.  From 
an  Alpine  central  plateau,  a  region  of  wild  and  ro- 
mantic beauty,  the  great  mountain-chains  of  T.  run 
off  in  different  directions  towards  the  surrounding 
seas.  Of  these,  the  range  proceeding  eastwards  fork* 
into  two  main  branches,  the  Balkan,  and  the  Dea- 
poto-Dagh.  The  Balkan,  Eminelv-Dagh,  or  Hsemus, 
forms  the  first  great  mountain  barrier  of  Turkey  on 
the  N—  and  runs  ENE  between  the  42d  and  43d 
parallels,  from  the  termination  of  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
near  Perserin,  and  the  sources  of  the  I  bar  and  Var- 
dar,  to  the  Black  sea,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  m. 
Its  numerous  ramifications  intersect  in  various  di- 
rections the  whole  of  European  Turkey  S  of  the 
Danube.  Except  in  a  few  places,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  ridge  is  impassable:  steep  precipices,  rugged 
and  abrupt  ascents,  lofty  rocks,  and  impending 
crags,  render  the  general  face  of  the  mountains  so 
difficult,  as  to  repel  all  attempts  to  climb  them.  The 
chain  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  branches:  two 
lower  ridges  rising  at  each  side  parallel  to  the  great 
one.  The  intervening  valleys  are  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful; they  form  extensive  sequestered  tracts,  shut 
out,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
abounding  in  every  production  that  the  fecundity 
of  nature  could  supply,  or  the  most  elaborate  indus- 
try produce.    See  article  Balkax.   The  Denpoto- 
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iHch,  tbe  RJtcdope  of  the  ancients,  strikes  off  from 
the  main  chain  at  Dubnitza;  runs  SE  toward*  the 
wurce*  of  the  Arda,  around  which  it  take*  a  semicir- 
cular sweep;  and  then  runs  nearly  E  to  Cape  Makri. 
From  Mount  Scardns  or  Argentaro,  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  the  Balkan,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
n  the  great  culminating  point  of  the  whole  moan- 
tain  system  of  Turkey,  a  chain  runs  8  and  SE, 
which  bore  the  ancient  names  of  Pindtu,  CiOum*it 
and  Parwea,  and  terminates  in  the  Senium  protnon 
tormm,  now  Cape  Colonna.  This  groat  chain  di- 
vides the  northern  continent  of  Greece  into  two 
iriaons  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  gives  birth 
to  all  the  moat  considerable  rivers  of  that  country 
vhich  flow  off,  on  its  opposite  sides,  but  in  no  in- 
fUnce  cross  it-  The  Dinaric  Alps,  which  connect 
the  mountains  of  T.  with  the  vast  system  of  the 
Alps,  lie  to  the  NW  of  the  Balkan,  and  run  through 
the  Turkish  provinces  of  Albania  and  Bosnia  into 
the  Austrian  states.  They  divide  the  tributary 
of -the  Danube,  or  more  properly  of  its  ally 
the  Save,  from  those  rivers  which  flow  towards  the 
XE  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  range  detaches  it- 
stlf  from  the  Jnlian  Alps  at  Mount  Klek  near  the 
sources  of  the  Kul pa,  in  N  lat.  45°  28',  and  running 
SE  to  the  sources  of  the  Kerka,  intersects  Military 
Croatia,  and  touches  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia. 
F.-^m  the  head  of  the  Kerka  to  that  of  the  Yerbas, 
the  chain  runs  E  through  Bosnia,  where  it  receives 
the  denomination  of  Cbator  and  Salliava.  Turning 
6fc  towards  the  Bosnia,  it  forms  in  this  part  of  its 
count  Mount  Iran,  and,  running  on  towards  the 
Drin,  forms  Mount  Zamora.  It  then  separates  Bos- 
nia from  the  sanjak  of  Scutari,  and  joins  the  Balkan 
near  Perserin.  This  chain  is  known  also  by  the 
names  of  Bab*,  Rachka,  Bori,  and  Djamus-Dagh. — 
The  Carpathian  mountains  run  betwixt  the  frontiers 
of  Austria  and  Turkey.  Near  the  sources  of  the 
Alautn,  the  Eastern  Carpathian  ridge  divides  into 
two  branches;  and  that  branch  which  runs  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  river  forms  the  boundaries  betwixt 
Transylvania  and  the  Turkish  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  The  principal  summits  which 
rise  here  are  the  Nagy-Hagymas,  the  Kaszony,  the 
h  itm-Laptuie,  the  Tatars,  and  the  Magura.  From 
P^ana-Mujeri  to  their  termination  on  the  Danube, 
the  Carpathians  run  W  by  SW  through  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Banat,  and  along  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers. The  Mali-Stirbac*  belonging  to  this  section 
of  the  chain,  which  reaches  the  Danube  and  causes 
that  river  to  form  a  cataract,  seems  to  be  the  con- 
necting link  betwixt  the  Balkan  and  Carpathian 
systems.  See  Cabfathiaxs.  —  The  Hellespont  or 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  connects  the  iEgean  sea 
with  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  separates  Anatolia,  or 
Asiatic  Turkey,  from  Aktchai-dvassi,  or  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonnesus  in  European  Turkey.  See  article 
Daboassllbs.  The  sea  of  Marmora,  which  is  about 
120  m.  long,  and  in  some  places  40  m.  broad,  is  con- 
B'-ttsd  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  with  the  Euxine, 
or  Black  sea,  the  Pontus  Eurinut  of  the  ancients, 
which  washes  the  shores  of  Komelia,  Bulgaria,  and 
Anatoba;  and  the  Black  sea  is  connected  with  the 
sea  of  Aaof  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  See  ar- 
ticles Asor,  Bosraoaus,  Black  Sea,  and  Marmoba. 

The  basin  of  the  majestic  Danube  includes  more 
than  a  third  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  receives 
the  Aluta  or  Alt  in  Wallachia,  the  Dumbovitsa.  the 
Jaknitxa,  the  Sereth,  the  Pruth,  the  Save  with  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Morava.  The  pofwssion  of 
Bessarabia  has  given  to  Russia  the  command  of  the 
mouth*  of  the  Danube;  but  a  short  and  by  no  means 
difficult  cut  of  some  30  ro.  from  Kiwivata  to  Kus- 
tendje,  would  remove  the  mouth  of  this  important 
river  far  from  Russian  obstruction,  and  at  the  same 


time  shorten  the  navigation  of  that  outlet  for  the 
industry  of  Central  Europe,  by  more  than  250  m., 
and  bring  its  mouth,  and  consequently  all  its  tributary 
streams,  150  m.  nearer  to  Constantinople.  The  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  leading  European  powers.  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  Porte,  are  the  Powers  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  but  it  is  likewise 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  interests  of 
so  many  other  countries,  particularly  Germany  and 
England,  that  the  strongest  co-operation  of  these 
Powers  is  unquestionably  demanded  to  secure  the 
unfettered  navigation  of  this  stream  against  every 
possible  encroachment.  By  different  early  treaties 
connected  with  the  Porte  a  perfect  freedom  of  navi- 
gation and  trade,  whether  the  Witter  is  carried  on 
with  domestic  or  foreign  vessels,  on  the  portion  of 
the  Danube  which  is  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  Turkish  territory,  is  secured  to  the  Austrian 
empire.  All  the  subjects  of  Austria  can  within  the 
Danubian  provinces  of  Turkey  pursue  their  com- 
merce free  and  undisturbed,  besides  enjoying  many 
special  privileges.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
(  talata,  one  of  the  most  important  havens  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Danube,  one  Austrian  settlement  has  fol- 
lowed another,  till  at  but  it  almost  appears  to  be  an 
Austrian  place.  While  Austria  thus  took  care  to  secure 
a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  which  might 
serve  as  a  medium  for  connecting  the  trade  of  her  cant- 
em  provinces  with  the  Black  sea,  the  Russians  chiefly 
directed  their  attention  to  prevent  the  progress  of 
navigation  on  the  Danube  from  taking  a  direction 
injurious  to  their  interests,  and,  indeed,  to  prevent 
the  foreign  trade  of  tbe  principalities  from  being  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  Austrians,  English,  and 
others.  To  this  end  they  wisely  enongn  had  the 
mouths  and  delta  of  the  stream  ceded  to  them  by 
the  peace  of  Adrianople.  The  same  treaty  also  pro- 
vides that  the  r.  bans:  within  the  delta,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  shall  not  be 
inhabited  for  a  mile  within  land.  In  earlier  times 
tbe  mouths  of  the  Danube  were  far  more  numerous 
than  at  present.  Pliny  mentions  six :  now  there 
are  but  three,  and  even  these  are  beginning  to  be 
more  or  less  choked  up  with  sand.  The  northern 
mouth  has  always  been  the  least  used ;  the  middle 
or  Sulina  mouth,  is  tbe  only  one  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit freighted  vessels  of  large  sine ;  while  the  south- 
ern arm,  or  that  of  St.  George,  was  stopped  up  by  the 
Russians.  See  article  Sumxa.  The  Danube  forms 
tbe  boundary  between  the  bod v  of  the  Turkish  empire 
in  Europe,  and  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  which  during  four  centuries  have  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereign  dominion  of  some  strong  power 
on  the  east  or  west  of  them.  Upon  the  bint  exten- 
sion of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  when  the 
banner  of  the  prophet  waved  in  sight  of  the  spires 
of  Vienna,  they  accepted  Turkish  protection.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  cent.,  the  sultan  churned 
the  right  of  appointing  the  prince,  called  the  honpo- 
dor,  and  thereafter  tbe  subjection  of  these  part*  of 
the  empire  to  the  Porte  became  almost  absolute. — 
The  basin  of  the  ancient  Htrmwt,  now  the  Maritza, 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  Romelia.  It  rises  in 
the  Mount  Rulla  belonging  to  the  Balkan  chain, 
and  runs  SW  to  Edrene,  where  it  turns  8  and  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Enos.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Stanimak,  the  Usundscha,  the  Arda,  the  Raskn, 
the  Tundscha,  and  the  Erkene.  The  White  Drin 
and  the  Black  Drin  uniting  their  waters  in  the  san- 
jak of  Scutari,  form  the  Drin,  Drilo,  or  Drinu*. — 
The  Pruth  divides  the  Russian  prov.  of  Bessarabia 
from  the  principality  of  Moldavia,  and  constitutes 
the  SW  boundary  of  the  Russian  empire,  from  its 
source  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  point 
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where  it  empties  into  the  Danube,  about  75  m.  from 
the  embouchure  of  that  river  into  the  Black  sua. 
—The  European  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  enjoys 
a^  climate  superior  to  that  of  almost  every  other 
European  region.  The  seasons  succeed  each  other 
with  the  greatest  regularity ;  and  the  atmosphere  is 
salubrious  and  friendly  to  the  human  constitution. 
In  several  of  the  large' cities,  indeed,  the  plague  is  a 
frequent  visitant ;  but  this  dreadful  distemper — if 
it  originate  in  the  nature  of  the  corrupted  atmo- 
sphere in  large  cities— owes  its  propagation  and  its 
augmented  virulence  to  the  notions  of  the  Turks, 
who  imagine  that  every  precaution  to  avoid  it  is 
needless,  and  who  consequently  expose  themselves 
without  scrapie  to  infection.  In  some  quarters,  the 
NE  winds  bring  with  them  the  atmosphere  of 
Siberia ;  winter  is  colder  than  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  sudden  depression  of  temp,  is  frequent 
at  ail  seasons.  In  tYallachia  and  Moldavia,  the 
winter  resembles  that  of  Russia,  and  for  some 
months  the  sledge  takes  the  place  of  the  wheeled 
carrisge.  Those  parts  of  Albania  which  are  pro- 
tected by  high  mountains  from  the  chilling  NE 
winds,  enjoy  a  delicious  climate.  The  naked  and 
rocky  valleys  of  the  interior,  indeed,  are  often  ren- 
dered almost  uninhabitable  by  excessive  heat ;  but 
the  maritime  districts,  while  reclining  under  sunny 
skies,  are  fanned  by  the  Adriatic.  The  amenity  of 
these  shores  is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  their 
liability  to  earthquakes. 

Soil  and  productions  ]  The  soil  la  for  the  moat  part  remark- 
able, for  Ita  fertility,— producing  spontaneously  moat  valuable 
grains  and  fruit*,  and  being  capable  of  producing  crops  sufficient 
for  the  Histenance  of  a  much  greater  number  of  Inhabitant*  than 
it  at  present  support*.  Agriculture,  however,  la  yet  in  a  rude 
state,  and  industry  (in di  a  thousand  obstacle*  thrown  in  her  way. 
The  Oriental  Is  alow  to  admit  of  change,  especially  when  the 
change  affects  hla  dally  life  and  dally  occupation :  he  obstinately 
refuses  to  adopt  any  method  of  improving  the  soil  To  marl  or 
manure  It,  to  grow  crops  In  rotation,  and  to  substitute  new  for 
effete  kinds  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  would  never  enter  his  thought*. 
There  is  also  a  deficiency  of  hands  to  perform  the  operations  of 
farming;  and  the  fanner,  narrow-minded  and  bigoted,  occupying 
an  exhausted  soil,  and  often  at  a  loss  for  labourers  on  whose 
efficiency  he  can  rely,  sinks  into  a  state  of  poverty  which 
a  fatal  bar  to  any  Improvement  of  his  condition.  When  he 
to  sow  his  land,  when  his  store  of  produce  U  exhausted  or 
are  to  be  paid,  he  Is  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  30  or  even 
SO  per  ■  'in  .  ii  the  security  of  Die  coming  harvest;  and  even  If 
he  were  to  keep  clear  of  usurers,  and  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
sufficient  hands,  he  would  probably  gain  nothing  more  than  the 
power  of  raising  an  ampler  maintenance  for  himself  and  lit* 
neighbours.  T.  ha*  no  roads.  The  old  roads  are  impassable, 
and  the  means  of  transporting  goods  to  anil  from  the  coast  are 
confined  to  the  camel  and  the  mule,  a  mode  of  conveyance  so  ex- 
pensive that  only  the  more  valuable  goods  can  bear  the  cost 


The  roads  are  generally  mere  beaten  pathways,  made  by  one 
horseman  and  followed  by  another,  and  every  man  may  make 
one  for  himself  if  he  pleases.  The  only  carnages  sre  wooden 
planks  laid  upon  rough  wheel*  called  arubat,  drawn  with  cord* 
by  buffaloes  watch  are  seldom  used  except  for  burden.  11  Pro- 
perty in  Turkey,"  says  Mr.  Macgregor  in  hi*  report  on  the  Turk- 
ish tariff,  "  waa  held  after  its  conquest  by  the  military  chiefs 
n  It  wa»  distributed.  The  tpahu  are 
lords  who  hold  the  tttirnsU  or  estates.  Of 
■  were  at  the  time  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  3,103 
i  zaimcts,  and  50.150  small  zaimeta,  leas  in  extent  than  about 
500  acres;  in  1816  the  number  of  feudal  estate*  In  European 
Turkey  was  stated  to  be  under  1,000,  and  in  Asia  Minor  under 
1,500.  Exclusive  of  these,  there  are  large  estates  which  either  be- 
long positively,  or  pay  a  heavy  quit-rent  to  the  sultan  or  to  the 
church.  The  pashas  and  their  fiscal  officers,  who  are  the  scourges 
of  the  feudal  proprietors,  extort  from  them  and  from  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  the  taxes  either  directly  or  through  the  muni- 
cipalities. The  consequence  ha*  been  that  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural Instrument*  in  T.  are  generally  in  the  moat  rude  condition. 
In  Thrace,  cultivation  Is  in  a  better  state  than  elsewhere  south 
of  the  Balkan.  The  valley  of  Maritza  is  fertile,  producing  rice, 
maize  In  plenty,  wheat,  millet,  onions,  artichoke*,  vines,  various 
fruits  and  vegetable*.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  beans, 
turnips,  flax,  madder,  tobacco,  cotton,  saffron,  olive*  in  the  south- 
erly parts,  and  various  other  crops,  are  grown  generally,  of  van  - 
ous  qualities  and  quantities  of  production.  In  ail  European  Tur- 
key 8  of  the  Balkan.  The  red  wines  r>f  Mscodonla  and  Albania 
would  be  good,  or  at  least  rich  In  quality,  If  prepared  with  care ; 
but  as  made  at  present,  they  are  either  sweet  or  sour,  never  dry, 
and  to  Increase  the  quantity,  often  mixed  with  water.  Notwlth- 
of  agriculture  in  European  T..  Uiere  la 


less  poverty  than,  or  not  so  much  destitution  a*  to  the  means  of 
sustaining  life  as.  In  many  other  European  states.  The  absence 
of  beggary,  and  the  actual  means  of  enjoying  their  dally  bread. 
Is  conspicuous  in  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Albania. 
The  latter  prov.  Is  perhaps  the  most  independent  In  this,  a*  well 
as  In  other  respects,  of  all  European  T,  although  Bulgaria  is  by 
i  cultivated."    In  the  northern  province*  the  pasture 


far  the  heat  cultivated."  In  the  northern  prov 
la  luxuriant,  and  wheat  might  be  raised  in  almost  any  quantity.— 
One  of  the  principal  article*  of  export  from  T.  to  Great  Britain  is 
grain,  but  It  was  not  until  liH3  that  the  Turkish  government 
permitted  the  shipment.  Between  that  year  and  1848.  the  in- 
crease In  the  exports  of  Indian  corn  from  Ualatz  was  from 
597,063  qra  to  1,370.745  qrs.  or  110  per  cent.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  exported  from  1  brails  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  667.909  qra.  to  1,863.909  qrs.  or  180  per  cent  The  increase 
in  the  exports  of  Indian  com  from  the  same  port  was  from 
334.310  qrs.  to  1 .448,619  qrs.  or  545  per  cent  Some  opinion  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  agricultural  resource*  of  T.  when 
such  results  have  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  growth  of  maize  in  the  principality  of  Moldavia  was  at  first 
a  mere  Incidental  circumstance,  and  the  wealth  derived  from  this 
source  has  been  annually  Increasing  for  several  years.  The  ex- 
ports of  grain  from  T.  to  this  country  have  increased  consider- 
ably, as  the  following  official  statement  of  the  export*  of  grain 
from  T.  to  the  United  Kingdom  shows: 


1846, 
1847. 
1848, 
1849, 
I860. 
1851, 
1853, 
1859, 


83.735  qrs. 

143,899 
33.169 
163.387 
135,556 
3^9,939 
137.470 
478.486 


Other 
45.480 

773,583 
898,749 
685.717 
358.475 
769.340 
787.117 
930,704 


We  doubt  whether  any  other  state  in  Europe  can  show  a  more 
rapid  advancement  in  Its  agricultural  resources  than  T.  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Egypt,  well 
known  in  ancient  history  as  the  moat  productive  corn-growing 
country  in  the  world  In  Homed*  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  de- 
scription, especially  from  Philtppoll  to  Adrianople,  and  thence  to 
the  Black  sea;  but  the  population  is  not  a  tenth  of  what  would  be 
necessary  for  its  efficient  culture,  and  it  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  and  large  villages  tbat  the  land  la  manured.  The  opera- 
tions of  husbandry  are  for  the  most  part  performed  by  Bulgarians, 
who  descend  from  the  ncighltouring  mountain*  for  a  few  week* 
in  the  spring  and  autumn.  From  a  want  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port, no  grain  is  brought  to  Constantinople  from  those  fertile 
regions  extending  round  its  gates,  although  300,000  qra.  of  Rus- 
sian grain  arc  in  some  years  imported  into  the  capital.  Next  in 
extent  to  the  plains  of  Romelia  are  the  arable  fists  of  Bulgaria, 
on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Black  sea 
Here  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging,  for  the  peasantry  are  bet- 
ter tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  district  lies  open  to  European  enter- 
prise. Hence  this  division  of  T.  ha*  the  most  benefited  by  the 
treaty  of  1838.  Daring  that  year  and  the  first  aix  month*  of 
1839.  only  6,000  kilo*  were  exported  from  Varna,  BeUik.  Kavar- 
rta,  and  Kostendjt;  but  when  a  stop  had  been  put  to  the  extor- 
tions of  Turkish  employ**,  who  monopolized  trade,  and  were  em- 
powered to  fix  the  price  at  which  the  peasant  should  furnish 
grain,  many  European  agents  became  established  at  the  Bul- 
garian ports,  and  within  three  years  the  exports  augmented  more 
than  a  hundredfold.  The  export  of  1843  was  890  cargoee;  that 
of  1845  about  800  cargoes.  The  grain  of  this  district  is  now  equal 
in  hardness  to  any  from  Taganrog.  In  the  mountain-frontiers  of 
Bulgaria.  Bosnia,  and  Albania.  T  actually  possesses  but  few 
resource*.  — Opium  is  one  of  tiie  most  important  production*  of 
T.  It  Is  the  juice  of  the  black  poppy  which  Is  sown  in  November 
and  December;  and  in  June  forms  a  ball  which  contains  the 
seed.  In  these  balls  Incision*  are  made,  from  which  oozes  out  a 
milky  substance,  which  Is  collected  gradually,  and  formed  either 
Into  cakes  about  the  sise  of  a  biscuit,  or  balls  as  Urge  as  a  four- 
pound  shot,  and  is  sent  to  Smyrna  about  the  end  of  July.  A 


pound  shot,  and  is  sent  to  Smyrna  about  the  end  of  July, 
good  crop  will  yield  1.500  baskets  of  from  85  to  90  cakes  each  | 
and  an  ordinary  one  from  1,000  to  1.300.  Of  this  quantity  it  I* 
known  with  certainty  that  no  more  than  300  basket*  are  used  In 
the  Turkish  empire,  so  that  the  practice  of  chewing;  opium, 
though  still  considered  general  here,  is  less  universal  than  would 
be  Imagined.  The  best  qualities  are  exported  by  the  English  and 
Americans  for  their  separate  speculations  to  China,  and  various 
part*  of  the  East  India*.— The  olive  crop  is  of  great  importance 
in  T.  The  avcraire  supply  of  oil  In  T.  may  be  estimated  as  fol- 
lows, viz  :  1st,  Milylene  and  the  Main  northerly,  450.000  kin- 
tals; 3d.  Smyrna  and  Anatolia  southerly.  350.000  k. ;  3d.  Salo- 
nlca.  Volo,  Arc  ,  170,000  k. ;  4th,  Candia  and  the  other  Turkish 
islands.  300.000  k. ;  total  kintal*.  1.070.000,  or  about  66,000  tuna 
Of  this  quantity  the  annual  export  to  Europe  and  (he  Black  sea 
does  not  exceed  350.000  to  300.000  k.— Madder  is  largely  grown 
for  export,  and  raw  silk,  and  cotton. 

Animals.]  The  Turkish  dominions  are  not  de- 
ficient in  those  kinds  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden 
which  are  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
horses  are  improved  by  the  Arabian  breed ;  and  are 
consequently  elegant  of  form,  spirited,  and  active. 
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.Mules  And  asses  are  much  used;  and  the  breed  of 
both  is  more  perfect  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 
Cittle  are  not  scarce ;  but  the  beef  is  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  tbat  of  countries  farther  to  the  W.  Sheep 
of  various  kinds  are  reared,  and  the  mutton  is  said 
to  be  excellent.  The  camel  is  common  in  the  south- 
ern profinces.  European  T.  has  few  wild  animals  : 
the  jackal  is  said  to  be  the  most  common.  The 
species  of  birds  and  fishes  are  numerous;  but  so 
little  is  known  of  the  natural  history  of  these  pro- 
vince*, that  little  can  be  said  concerning  them. 
The  Bosphoras  swarms  with  myriads  of  the  finny 
tribe,  the  most  ordinary  of  which  are  scombri,  a 
species  of  mackarel,  which  are  dried  without  salt 
by  the  Greeks ;  palameeUs  and  ttwidria,  two  species 
of  dolphins;  and  anchovies  and  nilufir,  which  latter 
are  caught  by  torch-light,  on  their  migration  from 
the  Black  into  the  White  sea.  during  the  autumn. 
The  Bosphorus  is,  at  times,  enlivened  by  the  gam- 
bols of  shoals  of  dolphins,  whose  effigies  are  extant 
on  the  ancient  Byzantine  coins. 

Minrmlt.]  We  are  informed  by  ancients  writers, 
that  several  parts  of  tbat  territory  which  is  now 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  formerly  had  mines 
of  gold  and  silver;  and  these  metals  might,  perlmps, 
still  be  discovered,  were  the  industry  of  the  Turks 
e-iual  to  the  search,  but  at  present  the  only  metals 
wrought  appear  to  be  copper  and  lead.  Mineral  de- 
posit* of  immense  value  are  found  in  Rumelia  and 
also  in  Thessaly,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
galenas  very  rich  in  silver,  and  also  in  copper,  iron, 
and  alumstone.  Gold  intermixed  with  water-worn 
mhies  occurs  in  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  valley 
of  the  Atdach,  which  unites  with  the  Maritza,  about 
5  m.  NW  of  Adrianople.  The  coal  formations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Adrianople  are  very  extensive, 
and  also  near  Ilaskoe.  about  midway  between  Ad- 
rianople and  Philippoli.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Adrianople  the  coal  is  of  an  interme- 
diate quality,  between  lignite  and  true  coal,  but 
near  Haskoe'  it  is  reported  to  be  fullv  equal  to  good 
Knelish.  The  mineral  deposits  in  Thessaly  are  un- 
bounded, particularly  throughout  that  part  which 
forms  the  peninsula  between  the  gulf  of  Yolo  and 
the  Grecian  archipelago.  This  peninsula  is  an  elon- 
gation of  the  southern  arm  of  Mount  Olympus,  and 
embraces  Mount  Ossa  and  Mount  Pelion.  Mount 
Pelion  and  its  slopes  are  also  reported  to  present  a 
mass  of  mineral  wealth  composed  of  alternating 
strata  of  crystalline  limestone  and  schist,  intersected 
by  countless  beds  and  veins  of  galena,  rich  in  silver, 
copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  and  a  little  gold. 

Manufacture*.}  "  The  manufactures  of  T ,"  says 
Mr.  Macgregor.  writing  in  1836,  "are  more  impor- 
tant for  domestic  use  than  for  exportation.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  are  the  carpets  of  8mvrna; 
crapes  and  gauzes  of  Salonica, — silks  of  Brussa, — 
—printed  muslins  and  cottons  of  Constantinople, — 
tanneries  and  dressed  leather  of  Adrianople,— coarse 
cottons  and  other  coarse  cloths  of  Roumelia,  Thes- 
saly, Albania,  and  even  of  Bosnia,— various  works 
in  metal,  and  gold  and  silver  lace,— some  works  in 
hair  and  linen, — the  camlets  and  serges  of  Angora 
•nd  the  works  of  smiths  and  ordinary  handicraft, 
comprise  most  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
empire.  The  iron-mines  of  Bosnia  are  worked  to 
•one  extent  for  the  use  of  that  province,  where  arms 
and  some  iron  and  copper  works  are  made.  The 
mines  nf  ftimakoff,  near  Philippoli,  have  recently 
produced  cheap  common  iron.  It  would  appear  that 
not  only  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  which 
•re  stated  to  have  been  formerly  of  valuable  import- 
ance, have  greatly  declined,  but  that  the  Turks  have 
neither  taste  nor  inclination  for  the  arts  nor  for  man- 
As  the  population  of  Armenian,  Greek, 


and  Frank  races  are  increasing  rapidly,  while  those 
of  the  Turkish  race  appear  to  have  been  diminishing 
in  numbers;  and  should  there  be  security,  hereafter, 
for  in  vestments  in  manufacturing  industry,  we  see 
no  obstacle  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  various 
fabrics  in  Turkey,  excepting,  that  it  will  long  be 
more  profitable  for  the  several  Ottoman  provinces  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  to  exchange  their  agricultural 
products,  and  raw  materials  for  the  manufactured 
goods  of  more  populous  and  more  advanced  coun- 
tries."  The  project  of  home-competition  with  for- 
eign manufactures  has  been  recently  followed  out 
with  some  degree  of  success  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople.    "  I  have  been  informed,"  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Constan- 
tinople under  date  August  9,  1845,  "  that,  as  regards 
the  proper  government  works,  including  the  Ismidt 
mills,  the  working  of  a  coal-mine  on  the  border  of 
the  Black  sea,  and  of  an  iron  mine  at  the  Prince's 
islands,  from  which  it  is  hoped  machine  iron  may 
be  obtained,  they  have  been  undertaken  and  are 
carried  on  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  sultan,  who, 
convinced  that  a  sure  means  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  national  prosperity  is  by  developing  the  pro- 
ductive and  manufacturing  resources  of  the  country, 
is  determined  to  make  any  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  the 
attempt.    The  woollen  trade  with  T.  is  now  two- 
thirds  in  the  hands  of  other  nations ;  manufactured 
silks  almost  entirely  so;  and  as  to  cotton,  Manches- 
ter will  discover  that  she  can  have  but  a  weak  com- 
petitor in  her  new  rival ;  one  whose  success  must  at 
best  be  confined  to  a  limited  and  inferior  market. 
The  cloth-factory  near  Ismidt  has  been  built  on  a 
low  tract  of  land,  two  leagues  from  the  termination 
of  the  gulf  of  Nicomedia,  on  one  of  those  luxuriant 
levels  common  in  the  Pontus,  where  the  streams  o* 
the  Olympian  range  produce  a  degree  of  vegetation 
unknown  in  the  rest  of  T.,  but  also  render  the  nn- 
drained  soil  a  habitat  for  noxious  epidemics.  The 
capability  for  perhaps  300  horse-power  of  water  led 
to  the  selection  or  this  otherwise  unfavourable 
locality.    I  found  the  centre  of  the  factory  to  com- 
prise a  single  apartment  or  flat,  280  feet  bv  140; 
roof  35  feet,  with  cupolas  for  additional  ventilation. 
This  apartment  was  filled  with  working  English 
machinery  upon  the  latest  principles;  and  here  the 
whole  of  the  manufacture  was  carried  on,  from  the 
first  breaking  the  staple  of  the  wool  to  the  finishing 
of  the  cloth.    When  the  factory  commenced  work- 
ing, 11  months  back,  it  was  the  intention  only  to 
make  cloths  of  a  fine  quality;  but  difficulties  were 
soon  experienced  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  work- 
men, particularly  in  the  burling  of  the  cloth,  and  it 
was  changed  to  the  lowest  qualities,  for  the  army 
and  subaltern  officers:  it  has  since  then  been  gra- 
dually extending  its  efforts  to  produce  finer  quali- 
ties.  They  are  making  at  present  about  1 .000  yds. 
»-week  of  coarse  goods.   The  wool  for  the  army- 
cloth  was  ordinary  Turkish,  with  Turkish  crossed 
Merino  and  Merino  of  the  Mohallitch  flock  for  the 
superior  qualities.   There  are  138  hands  employed 
in  the  factory,  58  of  whom  arc  adults.    There  are 
10  Englishmen  as  overlookers,  and  an  English  di- 
rector and  assistant.   The  Evoub  cloth  factory  is  a 
remunerative  speculation.   The  Fezhane,  as  this 
establishment  is  commonly  called,  is  the  property  of 
the  sultan's  mother.    It  was  commenced  about  13 
years  ago  for  the  manufacture  of  fezes,  but  until  the 
last  18  months  its  operations  were  very  limited: 
since  that  time  additional  capital  has  been  invested, 
an  operative  director  (mi  Englishman)  and  a  Ger- 
man foreman  sot  over  the  works.    About  nine 
months  since  the  factory  was  further  enlarged  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloths.   This  machinery  was 
in  Germany.    The  average  work  for  many 
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weeks  past  has  been  25  pieces,  or  600  yds.  a-week. 
All  this  cloth  is  of  one  quality,  from  10s.  to  Us.  3d. 
the  yard,  the  difference  being  in  the  colours.  The 
wool  used  is  Merino,  from  Odessa  and  Vienna,  of 
the  middling  quality.  The  cloth  is  sent  into  the 
bazaars,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  competition  with 
the  foreign  cloth  of  the  same  price.  The  simple 
system  followed  in  this  factory  seems  best  adapted 
for  an  opening  enterprise  among  a  population  unac- 
customed to  machinery.  The  employment  of  hand- 
looms  and  single  cards,  easier  to  work  and  keep  in 
order,  the  producing  one  quality  of  cloth,  and  giv- 
ing the  workmen  a  high  and  equal  monthly  gage, 
are  all  calculated  to  insure  success.  The  cloth  ma- 
nufacture promises  soon  a  fair  profit.  They  have 
made  on  an  average  at  Eyoub  for  the  last  twelve- 
month 1,000  fezes  a-day.  The  first,  or  knitting  pro- 
cess, is  done  at  borne  by  women,  who  take  the  thread 
from  tbo  factory.  The  shearing  and  finishing  pro- 
cesses are  done  by  hand.  There  are  about  400 
hands;  wages  from  90  to  160  piastres.  The  fezes 
are  sold  at  Os.  and  1  Is.  The  wool  is  coarse  Turkish 
with  middling  Odessa. — The  cotton-mill  is  set  up 
at  Heraclea,  a  healthy  locality,  20  m.  from  Ismidt. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  vizier,  Riza  Pasha.  Al- 
though I  believe  more  ambitious  hopes  are  enter- 
tained for  this  factory  than  any  other,  I  found  it  by 
far  the  worst  conducted.  The  mixing  is  half  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  one-fourth  Turkish,  and  one-fourth  New 
Orleans.  They  had  been  trying  to  manufacture 
from  Egyptian  cotton  singly,  bat  the  staple  wbr 
long  and  stubborn  as  to  baffle  all  their  efforts. 
They  proposed  making  fresh  trials  with  heavier 
machines  and  larger  rollers."  The  result  of  these, 
and  other  similarly  directed  efforts  has  been  more 
successful  than  this  writer  appears  to  have  antici- 
pated. "  Amongst  the  contributions  received  from 
Constantinople,"  says  the  official  report  on  the  crys- 
tal palace  exhibition,  "  will  be  found  specimens  of 
broad  cloth  equal  to  some  of  our  west  of  England 
manufacture,  but  this  has  been  produced  at  a  cost 
which  precludes  all  ideas  of  competition  with  other 
countries  on  the  important  feature  of  cheap  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  their 
cotton  fabrics,  and  silk  piece-goods,  in  imitation  of 
French  stuffs,  all  of  which  can  be  manufactured  in 
abundance,  but  at  too  great  an  expense  at  present 
to  meet  the  means  of  the  people  at  large.  The  im- 
provement, however,  in  the  article  of  raw  silks  may 
be  mentioned  especially,  to  prove  that  where  en- 
couragement is  given  tb  the  energies  of  the  people, 
in  the  way  of  remuneration  for  their  skill,  the  re- 
sult is  manifest.  Not  fifteen  years  Bince  the  silk 
imported  into  England  was  of  low  quality,  badly 
reeled,  hastily  and  dishonestly  packed,  and  averaged 
in  value  about  9s.  per  lb.,  whilst  within  the  last  few 
cars  a  new  feature  in  the  trade  has  been  introduced, 
y  the  adoption  of  the  improved  French  and  Italian 
method  of  reeling,  by  several  of  the  most  influential 
firms;  and  the  merits  of  the  Broosa  raw  silk  are 
now  found  to  be  equal  to  any  silks  brought  to  this 
market,  and  the  consignments  realize  for  fine  ordi- 
nary qualities  14s.  to  16s.  6d.  per  ft.,  whilst  some  of 
the  finest  have  been  sold  within  the  last  few  months 
as  high  as  27s.  per  tb.  Should  the  manufacturers 
still  be  encouraged  by  a  liberal  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  government,  there  is  every  hope  that 
T.  may  become  a  self-supplying  country  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  useful  manufactures  required.  In  em- 
broidery and  articles  of  gorgeous  work  common  in 
Oriental  states,  T.  has  long  stood  pre-eminent ;  but 
the  period  has  arrived  when  a  display  of  barbaric 
magnificence,  although  characteristic,  is  no  longer 
accounted  the  test  of  a  wealthy  power,  but  the  sta- 
tistics of  imports  and  exports  of  commodities  suited 


to  the  wants  of  the  million,  are  alone  taken  as  the 
sure  indications  of  the  prosperity  or  weakness  of  a 
nation.  With  regard  to  the  facilities  of  communi- 
cation with  other  countries  for  commercial  purposes, 
T.  stands  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  '  most  favoured 
of  nations,'  and  her  vast  pop.  spread  over  island* 
and  on  a  continent  margined  witn  ports  of  safe  and 
easy  access  to  trading  vessels,  gives  her  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ready  supply  to  her  own  people  of  every 
required  necessary  from  foreign  powers,  and  admits 
of  the  greatest  facility  of  exchanging  her  own  natu- 
ral productions  so  much  required  by  others,  and  the 
value  of  which  will  be  appreciated  by  a  commercial 
people,  in  the  list  of  articles  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
sent catalogue." 

Commerce.]  No  countrv  possesses  greater  physi- 
cal advantages  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce than  T..  and  few  nave  ever  employed  them 
to  less  beneficial  purposes.  Rich  in  native  produc- 
tions, and  bordering  upon  three  continents,  T^  might 
enjoy  a  trade  with  the  whole  world,  were  the  in- 
dustry of  its  inhabitants  and  the  spirit  of  its  mer- 
chants at  all  commensurate  with  its  natural  adT 
vantages.  The  internal  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews ;  and  the  inter- 
course betwixt  the  different  provinces  is  checked  by 
the  want  of  union  betwixt  the  different  component 
parts  of  the  population,  the  absence  of  good  roads 
and  regular  posts,  the  rapacity  of  the  pashas,  and 
the  high  rate  of  interest  one  per  cent  per  month 
paid  for  money.  Jewish  Armenians  and  Greek 
brokers  also  transact  all  business  with  the  foreign 
market  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are : 
cotton  from  Thessafy;  silk  from  Romelia;  corn, 
flax,  tallow,  and  hides  from  Bulgaria ;  tobacco,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  wine,  from  the  coast;  and  copper 
from  Trebizond.  Those  of  importation  are :  cotton- 
cloth,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  glass,  hardware,  jewel- 
lery, paper,  and  slaves  from  Georgia,  the  Caucasus, 
ana  Africa.  The  commerce  of  T.  is  in  a  livelier  con- 
dition than  its  industry.  Taking  the  imports  and 
the  exports  together,  it  may  be  estimated  at  some- 
what under  £20,000,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
about  £1,000,000  for  the  commerce  with  the  Euro- 
pean tributary  provinces,  and  of  about  £5, 250,000. 
the  commerce  of  Egypt  as  shown  in  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Alexandria,  those  to  and  from  Turkish 
ports  not  being  included  in  the  calculation.  The 
trade  between  Turkey  and  England  has  increased 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  from  about  £600,000  in 
1827,  to  upwards  of  £4,000,000  in  1852.  The  chief 
articles  of  import  from  T.,  exclusive  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1849  and  1853, 
were  as  follows : 


Yellow  berries. 
Wheat, 
Maize. 

Madder, 
Opium, 
JUi«in«. 
Raw  silk. 
Lamb  aklna, 
Sponge. 
Tobacco. 
Wool  or  Ooata' 
Sheep  and  Lambs'  wool, 
BhawU, 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  export  to  T. 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  same  years,  was 
as  follows : 


1849. 

179.898 
J03.078 
3.,,4K) 


1849. 

1858. 

7.M  cwta. 

8.8313  ewtt. 

108.716  qra 

228,417  qra. 

280.730  — 

XH£64  - 

29.210  cwl*. 

28.649  cwta. 

99.701  — 

1U.9K)  — 

94,844  Iba. 

14.V06S  Iba. 

8I.0C8  cwta. 

177.744  cwu. 

278,238  Iba. 

621.461  Iba. 

83.7*8  no 

237,663  no. 

1S1.4H1  Iba. 

120,192  Iba. 

25,918  — 

433.283  — 

S.47WW2  — 

*.91«.*(»  - 

422,2«  — 

2.0M.M6  - 

£12,364 

£8.861 

Cotton  yarn, 

Irou, 

Ttn, 


£W10,«2J 

148. 3  fM 
33.3'.»3 
80,214 


:! 
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The  total  export*  of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  T.  in  1849,  were 
£1,515,821;  in  1853,  £2,029,395.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  not  much  more  than  half 
these  English  imports  arc  consumed  in  I  the  re- 
mainder passing  by  way  of  Trebizond  to  Persia.  T. 
receives  chiefly  our  cotton  manufactures,  linen 
hardware,  iron,  coal,  and  colonial 
Our  chief  imports  from  T.  are  flax,  raw 
silk  to  the  extent  of  about  220,000  !t-s..  cotton-wool 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  20,000,000  lbs.,  grain  of 
various  kinds,  opium,  Sec.  France  is  not  in  so 
firoorable  a  position  as  regards  her  commerce  with 
T. ;  the  gross  total  of  imports  into  T.  from  France 
being  about  £1,000,000,  while  the  exports  of  T.  to 
France  exceed  £2,000,000.  The  total  commerce  of 
T.  with  Russia  (exports  and  imports)  is  somewhat 
more  than  £1,500,000,  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports being  slightly  in  favour  of  Russia ;  with  Aus- 
tria, nearly  £3,000,"000 ;  with  Holland  and  Belgium 
about  £360,000;  with  Persia  about  £1,000,000; 
with  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries,  about  £1,500,000.  These  are  all  more  or 
lets  on  the  increase,  and  do  not  include  the  com- 
merce of  Epypt  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

The  navigation" of  T\,  which  is  chiefly  carried  on 
bv  foreigners,  is  on  the  increase  ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rapid  and  vast  extension  of  steam  navigation  for 
mercantile  purposes.  Between  1841  and  1849  the 
number  of  steamers  entering  Constantinople  had  in- 
creased from  274  to  486.  There  is  a  direct  and  con- 
itant  communication  by  first  class  steamers  between 
Southampton  and  Constantinople,  and  recently  there 
Km  been  established  a  similar  line  from  Liverpool. 
The  communication  between  the  capital  and  the 
main  parts  of  the  empire,  in  the  Levant,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Black  sea,  is  singularly  well  or- 
ganized and  regular.  The  returns  for  T.  for  1851 
Jo  not  (rive  either  the  number  or  tonnage  of  the 
Turkish  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  the  port 
of  Com  antinople,  neither  do  they  afford  any  infor- 
matk  j  of  the  same  kind  with  respect  to  the  port  of 
Alexandretta.  The  returns  for  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities only  give  the  number  of  Turkish  and  foreign 
vessels  cleared  from  the  ports  of  Oalatz  and  Ibraila, 
ami  the  nature  of  their  cargoes,  but  not  the  tonnage 
employed.  In  1851  there  were  365  Turkish  and 
1.303  foreign  vessels  cleared  from  these  porta.  The 
twul  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered 
and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  Turkish  empire,  exclusive  of  Egypt,  in 
1851,  were  a.  follows: 

y,  Turkiih. 

Vouel*.  Tonnage 
OotUiUinopU,  No  return, 

thiookra,  3»H  41.203 

«uaon,  JM  113.220 

Trtbuorvi,  181  114.500 

itrerrna,  IS*  15,407 

1.374 
1st 


Foreiirn. 
V«**el*.  Tonnapn. 


13  1*8 
727 
IIS 
142 
1,718 


2.459.233 
79.728 
68.502 
8B.2S7 
MMM 
44.134 
110.814 
37.400 
No  I 


4144*7       18.068  3,122.876 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  cleared 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  T.,  exclu- 
de of  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  1849,  was  434  =  100,573 
tons;  in  1851,  648  =  160,695  tons;  in  1853, 876  = 
237,860  tons. 

The  origin  of  our  trade  with  T.  is  of  but  recent 
date,  as  previous  to  the  last  war  between  England 
and  the  Porte,  in  1807,  but  two  or  three  of  our  ves- 
sel* annually  proceeded  to  Constantinople  with  as- 
wrted  cargoes.  Of  these  cotton  goods  formed  but 
a  small  proportion,  and  very  few  also  were  sent  to 


Ruwla. 
£1,488.978 

1,764.887 
1.934.213 
1,703.173 
1,289.704 


Smyrna.  An  English  merchant,  who  had  conceived 
a  just  opinion  of  its  capabilities,  established  a  house 
at  Constantinople  in  1812,  and  for  several  years  it 
had  the  entire  sway  of  the  direct  trade  with  Eng- 
land. From  1813,  Constantinople  became  a  rival 
mart  with  Smyrna,  which  it  has  at  length  complete- 
ly eclipsed  for  British  manufactures.  Goods  for 
Persia  form  of  late  years  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  shipments  to  Constantinople,  which  is  not  only 
in  the  direct  road,  but  offers  nearly  as  great  ad- 
vantages from  being  an  intermediate  market.  The 
shipments  to  T.  between  1827  and  1834,  advanced 
to  £467,000  in  wove  cottons,  £70,000  in  twist,  and 
£692,000  in  the  aggregate  of  all  articles.  The  fol- 
lowing quinquennial  averages  will  show  that,  while 
our  exports  to  T.  have  much  more  than  doubled  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years,  those  to  Russia  have  re- 
mained nearly  stationary : 

A  v-r. >_•<•.  Turkey. 

1831-4  £1.073.837 

1838-40  1.441.074 

1841-4  2.301,838 

1848-40  2.872.M7 

1841  (sing-lc  >w)  2,5*1,230 

We  find  that  in  1831  T.  took  about  24,500,000 
yds.  of 4  cotton  manufactures  entered  by  the  yard' — 
in  1850,  141,000,000  yds.  Of  'cotton  twist  and 
yarn  ■  she  took  1,730,000  lbs.  in  the  former  vear,  and 
6,330,000  in  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand*,  our  ex- 
ports of  the  first-named  article  to  Russia  have  fallen 
from  2,000,000  yds.  to  1,500,000;  and  those  of  the 
second,  from  14,000,000  res.  to  less  than  3,500,000 
lbs.  Taking  valnes  instead  of  quantities,  our  whole 
export  dealings  with  the  two  countries  in  cotton  and 
cotton  manufactures  would  stand  thus  at  three  dif- 
ferent periods : 

Export*  to  Russia   Exports  to  Turkey. 
1831  £866.035  £887.823 

1841  1,139.901  1,402.888 

1851  1124,117  2,077,788 

During  1843  and  the  four  following  years,  the 
amount  of  Austrian  manufactures  taken  by  T.  had 
risen  from  £600,000  to  more  than  £1,000,000 — 
which  was  pretty  exactly  one-third  of  the  total 
value  of  the  manufactures'  exported  from  Austria — 
while  the  amount  sent  to  Russia  scarcely  exceeded 
one-twentieth  in  any  year  out  of  the  rive.  Com- 
mercially speaking,  Russia  is,  indeed,  wholly  value- 
less as  a  neighbour  to  Austria.  On  emergencies, 
she  supplies  cereal  produce  to  provinces  which  ad- 
join her  frontier,  but  she  contributes  neither  raw 
materials  nor  manufactures  to  any  extent  worth 
mentioning.  With  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria 
has  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  annually 
increasing  in  value,  and  supplying  not  only  food, 
but  one-seventh  of  the  whole  raw  material  which 
enters  the  empire  and  its  dependencies  both  by  land 
and  by  sea.    By  a  treaty  between  the  Porte  and 


Great  Britain,  all  goods  and  merchandise,  the 
growth  of  the  soil,  or  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  ana  Ireland,  as  well  as  of 
the  countries  belonging  to  it,  and  the  property  of 
British  merchants,  as  also  the  goods  and  merchan- 
dise arriving  in  English  vessels,  or  from  any  other 
country  by  land  or  by  sea,  is  admitted  into  all  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  paying  a  duty  of  3  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  In  lieu  of  the  duties  which  are 
now  levied  in  the  interior  of  said  goods  and  mer- 
chandise, the  merchants  by  whom  they  are  imported 
shall  be  liable  to  an  additional  duty  of  2  per  cent., 
whether  they  sell  them  at  the  place  of  their  arrival, 
or  convey  them  for  sale  into  the  interior.  British 
merchants  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  in  all  parts  of 
T.  all  goods  and  merchandise  imported  from  foreign 
countries.  If  these  articles  have  only  paid  the  im- 
port duty  of  3  per  cent-^jht  y ^re  liable  to  the  ad- 
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ditional  duty  of  2  per  cent.,  previous  to  their  being 
conveyed  for  sale  into  the  interior;  but  when  after- 
wards sold  in  the  interior,  or  sent  to  another  coun- 
try, they  are  not  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any 
other  duty.   No  special  monopoly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  opium,  exists  in  T. ;  but  there  are  re- 
strictions on  particular  articles  which  call  for  remo- 
val. Owing  to  these  valonea  is  seldom  to  be  bought 
but  from  the  authorities  at  the  place  of  growth,  or 
by  special  permission.    With  us  this  acorn  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  in  which 
7,000  to  8,000  tons  are  annually  consumed.  Cheap- 
ness, in  comparison  with  bark  and  other  materials 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the  preat  requisite  to 
increase  its  employment  without  limit,  and  the  sup- 
ply in  T.  is  now  only  adequate  to  a  high-priced  de- 
mand.   Wool  is  also  engrossed  in  the  same  way  in 
some  parts  of  Romelia,  as  at  Adrianople  and 
Salon  h  i  by  the  pashas,  who  re-sell  to  the  mer- 
chants, or  derive  a  profit  from  their  other  contracts. 
From  the  immense  tracts  fit  for  sheep-pasturage 
throughout  Turkey  it  might  still  be  raised  in  far 
greater  abundance,  and  the  quality  improved  by 
new  breeds.    A  cargo  of  wheat,  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  imported  from  Smyrna  into  England 
in  1831  with  the  pennission  of  the  governor.  Oil 
is  chiefly  furnished  by  the  aga  of  Mitylene,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  the  contractor  with  the  export 
merchants,  and  pays  for  the  perquisites  of  his  place. 
This  island,  with  the  country  on  the  opposite  main 
to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  and  many 
other  places  around,  are  olive-districts,  as  are  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Marmora,  Scio,  Samos,  and 
the  vicinitv  on  the  Turkish  coast.   The  forests  of 
Albania  afford  inexhaustible  stocks  of  the  finest 
oak,  besides  the  more  distant  roasts  of  the  Black 
sea  between  Samsoun  and  Trebizond  and  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.   The  copper  of  Tokat  is  chiefly  sent 
to  France.    With  one  or  two  exceptions  of  private 
property,  the  mines  belong  to  the  Porte,  and  ex- 
tend from  near  Trcbitond  to  Mesopotamia,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  confines  of  Persia :  their  produce, 
if  they  were  properly  worked,  would  be  beyond  all 
comparison  with  their  present  amount. 

Ra&roadM.]  The  Brat  want  of  this  empire  U  the  wont  of  road •  l 
Instead  of  roads,  then,  to  give  railroads  would  be  making  a  giant 
stride  In  advance.  Three  line*  of  road  have  already  been  spo- 
ken  of— one  from  Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  another  to  Smyr- 
na and  a  third  to  Varna.  Adrianople  haa  very  extensive  com- 
mercial relations  with  ConstanUnople.  and  yet  the  communication 
between  these  two  first  cities  of  the  Ottoman  empire  Is  a  most 
faliiruing.  tedious,  and  expensive  one.  By  land  it  requires  four 
or  five  days'  travelling  on  horse  hack  on  bad  mads— the  distance  is 

150  m.,  and  by  water  there  are.  In  every  season,  difficulties  of 

another  kind.  The  port  of  Enoe  is  nearly  blocked  up  with  the 
accumulated  deposits  of  the  river  Maritxa.  and  Is  therefore  a 
very  unsafe  harbour;  and  the  river  Itself,  full  of  rocks.  In  win- 
ter haa  Its  banks  generally  overflooded,  and  in  summer  has  often 
to  scanty  a  stream  in  It*  channels,  that  Urge  boat*  cannot  sail 
np  to  Adrianople.  A  railroad,  consequenUy.  on  this  line  would 
offer  the  best  prospect*  of  success.  The  localities  are  favoura- 
ble, the  whole  distance  being  plains  or  sllghUy  undulated, 
whilst  the  traffic  would  be  Immense,  as  through  the  river  Ma- 
ritxa, Arda.  and  Toondja,  whose  conflux  is  at  Adrianople,  you 
get  Into  the  most  productive  provinces  of  Rumelia.  Engineers 
have  recently  completed  the  levels  of  the  line  of  country  from 
ConstanUnople  through  Adrianople,  PhlHppoll,  ~ 


to  us.  The  country 
undertaking  would  probably  never  |»y  1  per  cent.  In  fact, 
railways  are  for  the  present  out  of  the  question.  What  are 
wanted  are  roads  to  bring  produce  to  market,  and  to  facilitate 
the  present  long  and  dangerous  Journey.  Where  nothing  more 
than  a  horse  track  lias  existed,  it  is  impossible  that  a  railway 
can  be  successful  all  at  once."  These  it-marks  are  unquestion- 
ably sound,  and  many  years  must  ela|>sc  before  a  railway  system 
can  be  profitably  organized  In  T.  The  facilities,  however,  which 
T  offers  for  the  prolongation  of  the  great  line*  of  European  nail- 
way  towards  the  regions  of  the  East,  have  been  ably  investi- 
gated by  Or.  Plat<.  who  has  pointed  out  the  error  which  formerly 
prevailed  respecting  the  8  part  of  Servia,  and  the  adjoining; 
tracts,  which  were  believed  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  Alpine 
chains.  History  alone  thowed  that  those  part*  could  not  but  he 
accessible,  since  the  great  military  roads  of  the  Roman*  from 
Constantinople  and  Theaaalonica  led  right  through  them,  namely, 
through  Dardania  and  Uauia.  In  the  middle  ages,  Dar*ian*a 
was  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between  the  Turks  and  the  Ser- 
vians; and  we  know  that  most  i 


is  a  desert  for 


and  the 


to  Belgrade,  with  the  following  branch  lines:—!.  From  Adriano- 
ple to  Shumla,  Rusjuk,  and  Bukarest,  and  from  Shumla  to  Var- 


na »  From  Sofia  to  Vlddin  and  Orsova.  S.  From  Nlaaa.  by 
Oorgucticrvat*  to  Vlddin.  4.  From  Adrianople,  by  the  Valley 
of  the  Marltxa  to  Enoa,  4.  From  Sofia  to  Salnuica.  in  Mace- 
donia. 6.  From  Constantinople  to  Bugukder*';  and  lastly. 
In  Asia  a  line  has  been  surveyed  from  Scutari  on  the  Bosphonis, 
to  Brusaa,  None  of  these  project*,  however,  are  likely  to  be 
realized  for  many  yean  to  come.  "The  only  work*  which  can 
pay  in  T.."  It  has  been  well  observed,  "are  those  of  the  simplest 
construction  and  the  most  common  use.  Whenever  the  subject 
Is  mentioned  In  conversation,  some  one  Is  sure  to  talk  about  the 
railway  from  Constantinople,  through  Adrianople,  to  Belgrade. 
Now.  thl*  railway  would  cost  about  £7.000.000.  more  than  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  country  ;  and  If  the  money  were  raised  by 
Turkey  near!  v  7  per  cent.  Interest  must  be  paid.  To  the  resources 
of  the  empire  the  sum  would  be  as  great  a  burden  as  £  130,000,000 


of  their  ' 

level  plains  with  much  cavalry  on  either  side  Dr.  Bone'  s  re- 
cent work.  La  Turynn  tfKuropt,  Informs  us  that  thia  country, 
which  is  a  level  upland  between  the  high  Chirdagh  in  toe  W, 
and  the  Great  Balkan  in  the  E,  ia  intersected  by  a  few  low  and 
Isolated  ridges  which  stretch  from  W  to  t  and  are  between 
1,000  and  1.400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the  moat 
remarkable  feature  of  them  Is,  that  they  are  Intersected  by  deep 
gaps,  some  of  them  very  wide.  In  the  direction  from  N  to  8, 
funning  as  many  eaay  passages  from  Servia  into  Bulgaria,  Ru- 
melia, and  Macedonia.  The  ascent  of  these  gaps  U  so  imper- 
ceptible that  the  traveller  la  not  at  all  aware  of  hia  crossing  one, 
of  the  most  important  mountain-system*,  or  more  correctly 
plateaux,  of  T.  The  most  important  gap  la  the  long  and  wide 
valley  of  Niasa  and  Sophia,  through  which  the  high-road  from 
Belgrade  to  Constantinople  winds,  and  which  Is  like  a  trough 
encompassed  by  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  those  In  the 
W  being  low  and  In  their  turn  intersected  by  some  of  those  gap*, 
so  as  to  afford  an  easy  communication  with  the  valleys  of  the 
Strymon  and  the  Vardar  in  Macedonia,  This  country  oppose* 
no  physical  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  railway*.  A  rail- 
way from  Salonikl,  across  Oardania.  to  Belgrade,  and  thence  to 
Vienna,  either  through  Hungary  by  Pesth.  or  through  Slavonia 
towards  Mshrburg  in  Slyria,  where  it  would  join  the  Vienna 
and  Trieste  railway,  would  reduce  the  Journey  from  Alexandria 
to  London  to  one-half  of  the  time  now  required  rtd  Trieste — 
that  Is,  supposing  the  projected  and  partly-executed  lines  be- 
tween Vicuna  and  Cologne.  Bremen.  Hamburg,  and  Berlin  be 
finished.  The  straightest  line  would  be  from  Cologne  along  the 
r.  hank  of  the  Rhine,  by  Frankfort,  Wttrzburg.  Numbers;.  Ratis- 
bon,  Pssaan.  and  Ling— all  large  and  highly  commercial  towns 
and  thence,  as  mentioned  above,  to  Belgrade  and 


In  Servia  this  railway  would  run  along  the  r. 
of  the  great  Morava,  which  flows  through  a  wide  and  level 
plain  as  far  a*  Jagodin.  where  it  would  leave  the  valley,  on 
account  of  the  defiles  near  that  town,  and  go  over  low  upland, 
either  towards  Nissa  and  Sophia,  through  the  great  gap  men- 
tioned above,  or  descending  sgaln  Into  the  valley  of  the  Morava, 
would  go  as  far  as  Vrana  Between  Vrana  and  the  junction  of 
the  Bulgarska-Morava  with  the  great  Morava,  there  is  only  one 
obstacle,  viz.  a  ridge  of  calcareous  rocks,  round  the  base  of 
which  flows  the  Bulgarska-Morava,  leaving  only  a  narrow  space 
between  the  river  and  the  rock.  It  takes  ten  minutes  to  walk 
round  that  rocky  projection,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a 
tunnel  across.  Front  Vrana  the  line  would  pass,  through  one  of 
the  gaps  aforesaid,  across  the  level  upland  to  Uskub  on  the  Var- 
dar, whence  it  wonld  go  3  In  the  valley  of  that  river  as  far  as 
Qradlska.  There  arc  rocky  defile*  called  Demlr  KaptL  or  the 
iron  gate,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  lead  the  road  over  the 
uplands,  which  are  not  high,  and  of  very  gentle  ascent.  Once 
paat  Demar  Kapti.  the  road  would  follow  the  Vardar  In  a  level 
valley  a*  far  as  the  Junction  of  the 
ws.  a  few  miles  W  of  Salonikl.  The 
line  by  Nlssa  and  Sophia  could  be  continued  to  Constantinople 
by  Adrianople,  there  being  no  serious  obstacle  but  the  ancient 
Porta  Trajana,  a  narrow  defile  South  of  Ikhtiman  In  the  Great 
Balkan.  From  Nlssa  or  Sophia  It  would  be  easy  to  lead  a  tine 
across  some  of  the  gaps  west  of  those  towns,  which  w  on  Id  run 
•oath  of  Kostcndll— but  not  by  Kostendil— and,  following  the 
valley  of  the  Egerb  Su.  join  the  Vardar  a  little  below  Uskub. 
Or.  Plat*"  make*  the  following  calculations:— 
From  London  to  Ostend.  9  hour*. 

From  Ostend  to  Salonlki,  direct  distance.  1.JH0  mile*;  add  i  for 
round*  and  deviations  from  the  straight  line,  or  I<>0  mile*, 
gives  1,440  mile*.  Suppose  17  miles  per  hour,  which  Is  the 
average  speed  on  the  Vienna  and  Olmutl  line,  would  give 
nearly  S3  hours,  or  3  days  and  18  hours;  but  as,  no  doubt,  a 
special  train  would  be  allowed  for  the  despatch  of  the  India 
mall,  the  distance  would  be  performed  in  73  hour*,  at  the  rata 
of  SO  miles  per  hour  only ;  and  of  574  nours  at  Uie  rate  of  U 


bs  :  say  70  hour*. 
From  Salonikl  to 


.  70 


770  mile* 

say  3  days, 
to  Alexandria  j 


at  the 


of  11 
Whole. 

S  days  «  hour..  6  days  9  hour*,  or  6  day*  16|  I 
M<mtf$,  weights,  and  measures.]     Accounts  arc 
usually  kept  in  piastres,  which  are  divided  into 
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paras  and  a*pert;  3  aspcrs  make  1  para;  40  paras, 
or  120  aspers,  l  piastre;  but  for  the  convenience  of 
reckoning  accounts  are  often  kept  in  piastres  and 
centimes.  Money  is  also  reckoned  by '  silverpurscs' 
of  1  kefer  =  500  piastres,  and  gold  purses  or  1  kitzc 
=  30,000  piastres.  The  gold  coins  recently  in  cir- 
culation were  the  chequin  or  sequin  of  5  piastres, 
with  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same ;  their  value, 
like  that  of  the  piastre,  varies  according  to  their 
purity.  In  1852,  the  Porte  published  a  memoran- 
dum addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent Powers,  which  had  for  its  object  to  prohibit  the 
circulation  of  foreign  money.  According  to  this 
note,  the  money  coined  with  the  name  of  the  sultan, 
the  paper-money  issued  in  the  capital,  the  silver 
piece*  of  5,  2}.  6,  3,  and  1  J  piastres ;  those  of  gold 
of  20,  10,  and  5  piastres;  and  the  Ottoman  money 
coined  in  the  preceding  reign,  will  alone  be  allowed 
in  commercial  transactions.  All  other  old  Ottoman 
coins  and  foreign  coins  are  prohibited.  All  persons 
who  have  the  prohibited  coins  in  their  possession 
are  ordered  to  bring  them  to  the  mint  and  exchange 
them  for  legal  ones.  The  cantar  of  cotton,  in  vara 
or  wool,  is  45  okes.  Silks  from  Persia  are  sold  by 
the  tatman  of  6  oket ;  and  from  Brussa,  by  the  taffec 
of  610  drachms.  The  chequee  of  opium  is  250 
drachms ;  and  of  goat's  wool,  800  drachms.— The 
oke,  2-272  rotofi,  is  the  principal  weight,  and  is  equal 
to  2  lbs.  13  ox.  5  drachms  avoirdupois.  Then*  is 
also  the  chequee,  equal  to  4,967  grains ;  and  the  can- 
ton, or  quintal  of  100  rotoli,  is  equal  to  124  lbs.  9 
o«-  12  drachms  avoirdupois. — The  almud  is  equal  to 
1  gallon  and  3  pints  English  wine  measure,  or  about 
6  litres.  It  is  generallv  used  for  wine,  oil,  and 
other  liquids.  But  the  almud  of  oil  is  estimated  to 
weigh  8  okes. — The  pie,  or  pike,  is  generally  esti- 
mated in  commerce  as  equivalent  to  }  of  a  yard. 
English.  There  are,  however,  the  loug  pic,  called 
•rraiw  or  kalebi,  with  which  silks  and  woollen 
cloths  are  measured ;  and  the  shorter  pic,  called  cn- 
drezeh,  for  cottons  and  carpets.  Of  the  arehitn,  100 
are  equal  to  nearly  77  J  English  yards;  and  of  the  en- 
drtxk,  100  are  equal  to  74}  yards. — Four  kisloz  = 
1  forteri,  or  fortin,  and  the  forteri  contains  about  3| 
Winchester  bushels,  and  weighs  240  ths.  The  kUloz 
of  rice  weighs  10  okes. 

Pynlatinn.]  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  even  ap- 
proximatively  the  pop.  of  such  a  country  as  T.,  whose 
moral  and  political  institutions  differ  so  widely  from 
oar  own,  where  no  accurate  census  has  been  taken, 
no  registers  of  deaths  and  births  kept,  and  the  num- 
ber of  houses  is  unknown.  Two  general  censuses 
of  the  whole  empire  were  indeed  made  by  order  of 
the  government  in  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  cent.,  but  their  results  are  not  now  known ; 
and  though  they  were,  they  would  not  greatly  as- 
sist as  in  estimating  the  probable  amount  of  the 
existing  pop.  In  the  Staatthandbuelte  for  1816.  the 
pop.  of  the  whole  Ottoman  empire  was  calculated  at 
24,072,000,  and  this  estimate  is  adopted  by  Hassel. 
Lcichstenstcrn  estimated  it  in  his  Statistical  Table* 
of  1819  at  24,880,000,  and  Oraberg  the  same  year 
at  24,000,000.  Supposing  the  houses  to  be  as  thinly 
scattered  as  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  Spain, 
Maltc-Brun,  writing  in  1820,  says  the  pop.  of  the 
empire  may  amount  to  between  25  and  30  millions, 
baron  Humboldt,  about  the  same  period,  estimated 
it  at  25,330,000.  But  in  the  elements  of  these  dif- 
ferent calculations  we  find  great  discrepancies.  One 
geographer,  Or  example,  assigns  6,000,000  to  Asia 
Minor ;  another  estimates  the  pp.  of  that  part  of 
the  empire  at  12,000,000 ;  equally  wide  are  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  different  calculations  of  the  pop. 
of  Egypt.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  European 
portion*  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  Staalshandbuche 


for  1816  reckoned  it,  inclusive  of  Greece,  at  9,482,000; 
while  Crome,  in  his  survey  of  the  political  strength 
of  Europe,  estimated  the  pop.  of  the  same  territory 
at  only  6,700,000 ;  and  Lindner  at  5,390,000.  Han- 
sel's approximation  of  11,600,000,  as  the  pop.  of  the 
European  part  of  the  empire  in  1816 — though  consi- 
derably above  Balbi's  estimate  in  1826— was  pro- 
bably pretty  near  the  truth.  This  pop.  Hassel  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  manner : — 

The  whole  of  Ancient  Greece,         .         .  3,000,000 
The  Inland*.  Crete,  and  GalllpoU,  bnt  excluiive 

of  the  email  Asiatic  Island*.           .          .  600.000 

Jinania.            .....  1.000.000 

WaJlacld.  nnd  Moldavia,      .         .  l.ioo.ooo 

Scrvla.   UOfcMO 

Thracia.  with  the  two  capital*.        .         .  U0O.000 

i,a«i.ooo 


11.000.000 

This  estimate  is  considerably  under  that  of  M> 
Bou6,  who  arranges  and  numbers  the  pop.  of  T. 
thus: 


8!arn 


1.100.000 
1.600.000 
900.000 

4   > 


(Amaoot*)  (mo*tly  Mohammedan), 
[  Roanlac*  (Mohammedan), 
HertxryoTinea  and! 
or'    Croat*,  J  ' 

I  Servian*,  proper,         .  900.000 

I  Monti-neprinea,           .         .  100 1>00 

t  Bulgariana,                          .  4.500.000 

Wallachlana  and  Moldavian*.  X.&&0.O00 


Armenian*, 
Jew*. 


1.000  000 
200(100 
200.000 

tMjM 
15,300.000 

In  an  opening  paragraph  of  this  article  we  have 
given  an  estimate  of  the  pop.  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  official  docu- 
ments, and  adopted  by  Michelson:  but  as  at  the 
present  crisis  all  information,  derived  from  personal 
research  and  experience,  with  respect  to  the  real 
condition  of  Turkey,  has  become  doubly  interesting, 
we  here  subjoin  the  substance  of  an  elaborate  calcu- 
lation of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  European  Turkey,  which  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  Mr.  O.  F.  Bowen's  recent  work,  entitled 
Mount  Athos,  Thvusaly,  and  Epirwt.  "  The  real 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  pop.  in  the  hetero- 
geneous provinces  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,"  Mr.  Bowen  remarks,  "  are 
problems  which  have  never  yet  been  fully  solved. 
The  European  subjects  of  the  "Porte  have  been  rated 
as  high  as  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  by  Mr.  Ur- 
quhart  and  other  writers;  but  this  number  undoubt- 
edly far  exceeds  the  truth.  All  statistics  of  this  na- 
ture are  more  or  less  guess-work  in  the  East;  for 
Orientals  still  retain  the  ancient  prejudice  against 
any  accurate  1  numbering  of  the  people;'  a  process 
which  is  connected  in  their  minds  with  conscrip- 
tions, poll-taxes,  and  other  disagreeable  associations. 
I  will,  however,  subjoin  a  translation  of  a  very  able 
paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  kindly  drawn  up 
for  me  by  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Philetas,  Greek 
professor  in  the  University  of  Corfu.  He  is  a  native 
of  Epirus  himself,  and  has  long  and  deeply  studied 
the  ethnology  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  diligent 
inquiries  which  I  have  myself  instituted  in  various 
well-informed  quarters  at  Constantinople  and  else- 
where, make  me  feel  pretty  certain  that  his  calcula- 
tion is  not  far  from  the  truth.  If  it  errs  at  all,  the 
mistake  lies  in  rather  underrating  the  number  of 
the  Mahommedans.  Perhaps  they  approach  more 
nearly  to  a  third  than  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
population." 

I.  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  inhabited  by  W al- 
lodia, or  Ditoi  Human*,  calling  themaelrea  in 
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Kastern,  or  Greek  church, 
in  Eplrw. 


and  nil 

n.  or  Greek  church.  [N  B  •  few  village* 
res  are  Inhabited  by  Wallecha.  some  of 
are  alao  found  scattered  throughout  moat 
part*  of  T..  chiefly  aa  shepherd*  and  carrier*  3 
IL  Boaxt*.  TrxxisH  Caoaru,  HaxxxoovijtA, 
Mohtxkkobo:— 

Christian  Slavonian*  (Greek  church).  280.000 
Ditto  ditto  (Latin  church).  WO.  000 
Mahoinmedan  Slavonians,  400.000 

III  Skrvia  la  entirely  Inhabited  by  Christian  Sla- 
vonian* of  the  Greek  church,  with  the  exception 
of  Belgrade  and  a  few  other  garrisons  of  Otto- 
man Irony*. 
Christian  Slavonian*.       .  fWO.noO 


of  the 


IV.  Brio  a  hi  a  has— 

Christian  Slavonian*. 


4.J0OO0 
140,000 


N.  B.  The  Christian  Slavonian*  In 
Macedonia  alao  apeak  the  Bulgarian  dial 
Slavonic  and  are  usually  called  Bulgarians 

V.  Tun  o  k  and  CkrcsTArrnrorui  have— 

ChriatUn  SUvonlana,  .  .  JOO.OOO 
Greek*.  ....  500000 
Ottoman*.  son  nou 

Armenian  a,  .  00.000 

Jews,        ....  60.000 


VI. 


Maceoowia  h»* 
Christian  Slavonians, 

treeka. 


150.000 


Tin:-  u  v  I 
Oreeki. 


Jewa.         ....  10,000 

Carr*  it  Inhabited  entirely  by  a  race  of  Greek 
leaccnt,  but  of  which  a  portion  haa  ape 


to  Mahoininedanlam. 
Christian  Greek*. 
Mahommcdan  Greek*. 


150  000 

60.000 


So  that  the  total  In  round  number*  I*  about 
According  to  thla  calculation  there  are  In 
province*  of  the  Ottoman  empire  :— 

L  Cnaiama-a,  In  all,  6.<K0.000.  via.:— 


910.000 


1,050.000 


rw.ono 


VII.  Aujaxia  U  Inhabited  by  Chri.llan  and  Ma- 
hommedan  Albanians,  calling  themeelvfs  Skip- 
etar  in  their  own  language.    They  are  probably 
the  descendant*  of  the  ancient  IUyrtana. 
Christian  Albanian*  (Greek  church).  80.000 
Ditto      ditto      (Latin  church),  60.000 
Mahoramedan  Albanians,  .  Sho.ooo 

viii  Ernies  (i.  a,  Albania  south  of  the  Aero, 
ceraunian  promontory)  ia  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  partly  alao  by  Mahommedan  Albanians, 
and  by  Mahommedan  Greek*,  l  <.,  tl 
ants  of  renegade*  of  Greek  race. 
Greek*,  .... 

Albanians,  50  000 

10.000 


780.000 


450,000 


 300.000 


500.000 

8,500,000 
I  European 


S.000,000 
5.1*0.000 
1.1S0.1XK) 


ti  Christian*  of  the  Latin  or  Western  church:  - 
Slavonians,  .... 
Albanlaue,  .... 


6,330,000 

500.000 
60.000 

560.000 
60.000 


II.  Mahohxedass,  in  all,  1,760.000,  vis :_ 
Ottoman*,  .  . 

Slavonians,  .... 


830.000 
4  tn  noo 

430,000 
60.000 

1,-50.000 


IIL  Jaws,  in  all,  100,000. 


"  We  must  add,"  anvs  Mr.  Bo  wen,  "  to  the  total 
a  few  thousand  Zingaris  or  Gipsies.  The  Frank  re- 
sidents in  European  Turkey  certainly  do  not  exceed 
100,000.  By  this  term  are  meant  the  •object*  of  the 
various  European  power* ;  Ionian*,  who  are  consi- 
dered as  British  subject*;  and  such  Greeks  as  are 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  So  that  tho 
grand  total  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
probablv  somewhat  exceeds  8,500,000."  The  coun- 
try might  certainly  maintain  a  population  four  times 
more  numerous  without  being  overstocked ;  and  in- 
deed may  have  done  so  in  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the 
Bvzantine  empire.  M.  Jomard — who  in  his  Statu- 
tique  '1.'  la  Turquie,  estimates  the  whole  pop-  of 
European  T.  at  11,240.000  soul*— remarks  that  the 
moan  number  of  inhabitant*  of  this  empire  is  but  at 
the  rate  of  294  individuals  per  square  league,  whilst 
the  number  in  France  is  1,200,  in  England  1,600, 
and  in  the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy  2,000.  In 
order  to  make  a  levy-cn-masac  of  30,000  or  40,000 
men,  the  whole  pop.  fit  to  bear  arms  of  a  country 
much  larger  than  Sicily  or  Belgium  would  be  re- 
quired in  this  empire. 

Tvrkt.)  The  pop.  of  European  Turkey,  It  appear*  from  Ute 
above  table*,  I*  of  very  miied  deacent.  The  Turk*  properly  so 
called— although  they  form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
pop,.—  bavin?  the  dominion  of  the  country,  take  the  precedency 
of  all  the  other  tribe*.  They  are  the  descend anta  of  a  people 
who  still  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  steppes  of 
Upper  Asia.  They  are  a  fine-looking  race  of  men.  seldom  be- 
low the  middle  size,  with  lofty  foreheads,  dark  eyes,  finely  cut 
feature*,  and  limbs  cast  in  the  Grecian  mould.  The  full  form  of 
their  limbs  may  perhaps  in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  their 
loose  mode  of  clothing  themselves,  which  leaves  the  body  free 

hours;  but  the  personal  elegance  of  the  Turk  I*  chiefly  owing  to 
the  mixture  of  different  blood  In  hi*  constitution :  Arab,  Grecian, 
and  Persian  blood  all  flow  in  the  veins  of  an  Ottoman,  and  coo- 
spire  to  make  him  the  handsomest  of  human  beings.  Of  their 
women,  the  countenances  are  more  striking  than  the  form  or  the 
gait:  both  the  latter  are  probably  hurt  by  their  confined  mode 
of  life  which  deprives  them  of  that  kind  of  exercise  which  alone 
can  bring  the  human  shape  to  perfection,  and  by  their  manner 
of  sitting  which  is  said  almost  invariably  to  induce  a  habit  of 
stooping.  The  Turk  still  retain*  the  same  character  which  the 
historic*  of  the  l&tli  century  attribute  to  him.  Indolent  in  time 
of  peace,  when  war  rooaes  him,  he  becomes  Infuriated ;  unre- 
fined «nd  sensual  in  his  ideas  of  pleasure,  yet  moderate  withal  in 
his  enjoyments:  often  starting  from  the  lap  of  luxuriousness  to 
bear  the  severest  privations  without  grumbling;  inhumsn  m  his 
vindictireness,  yet  frequently  carrying  an  exalted  friendship  to  a 
point  of  heroism;  his  courage  mam  teste  Itself  sometime*  in  a 
chlvalroua  heroism,  on  other  occasion*  In  a  stoical  indill'rrence. 
Lord  Csrliale's  estimate  of  Turkish  character,  aa  that  of  an 
rate  and  trustworthy  observer,  may  be  here  quoted  | 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people."  say*  hia  lordship,  -  there  is 
siderable  simplicity  and  loyalty  of  character,  and  a  fair  disposi- 
tion to  be  obliging  and  friendly.  Among  those  who  emerge  front 
the  mass,  and  have  the  opportunities  of  helping  themselves  to  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  the  exceptions  from  thorough -paced 
corruption  and  extortion  are  most  rare;  and  in  the  whole  eon- 
duct  of  public  business  and  routine  of  official  life,  under  much 
apparent  courtesy  and  undeviatlng  good  breeding,  a  spirit  of  ser- 
vility, detraction,  and  vindlctlveneea  appears  constantly  at  work. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  is  incredibly  nnlnlormed  and  ignorant. 
Upon  the  state  of  moral*  I  debar  myself  from  entering.  Perhaps 
the  moat  fatal.  If  not  the  most  faulty,  bar  to  national  progress,  ia 
the  Incurable  indolence  which  pervades  every  class  alike,  from 
the  pasha,  puffing  his  perfumed  nttryhiU  In  hia  latticed  kiosk 
on  the  Boephorux,  to  the  msn  in  the  ragged  turban  who  aha 
cross-legged  with  hi*  unadorned  tchibnque  in  front  of  a  mouldy 
coffeesbop  in  the  meanest  village.  In  fact,  the  conversation  of 
every  man  whom  1  meet,  who  Is  well-informed  on  the  state  of 
the  population,  with  very  few  exceptions,  might  be  taken  down 
a*  an  illustration,  often  very  unconsciously  on  their  port,  of  tha 
sense  usually  assigned  to  the  prediction  In  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
water*  of  the  Euphrates  being  dried  up.  On  the  continent.  In 
the  islands,  it  is  the  Greek  peasant  who  works,  and  rises ;  the 
Turk  reclines,  smoke*  his  pipe,  and  decays.  The  Greek  village 
increases  its  pop .  and  teems  with  children ;  In  the  Turkish  \  1  - 
tsge  you  And  roofless  wall*  and  crumbling  mosques."  Yet,  after 
all  this  haa  been  aald  and  admitted.  It  must  still  ba  allowed  that 
the  Turks  are  the  noblest  and  most  honourable  nation,  amongst 
that  multifarious  aggregation  of  natlona  who  Inhabit  the  broad 
realm  of  the  house  of  OUimsn.  The  rayaha  of  all  nationalities 
hold  throughout  an  inferior  position  in  point  of  intelligence  or 
chsracter.  The  Sclaves  are  more  uncivilised,  the  Greeks  and 
Wsilachlan*  are  on  a  far  lower  standard  of  morality,  than  the 
Turks.  Greek*,  and  Armenians  in  particular,  both  the  clergy 
and  the  laltr,  will  extort  Uie  last  para  from  the  Christian  pop. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  Turks,  on  tin-  other  hand,  are  honest, 
charitable,  and  tolerant,  though  It  can  not  be  denied  that  they  In- 
cline to  pride.  Indolence,  and  fanaticism.  The  Osmanll  is  par 
trrrfieitev  called  to  exercise  dominion  over  an  uncultivable  con- 
glomeration of  race*;  and  as  he  represents  the  more  opulent  part 
rOl*  i«Pj  it^s  his  prorince.^even  ggjgjjg  to  the  spirit  of 


menne  majority  of  the  rayahs  are  poor,  dependent,  and  tillers  of 
dial  soil  which  almost  exclusively  belongs  to  the  Turkish  lord  of 
the  manor  It  would  be  tantamount  to  a  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire If  the  dominion  of  the  Ottoman  race  were  suddenly  to  cease, 
or  to  be  shared  by  the  rayah.  Tlie  Turkish  Sclave  has  no  spark 
of  rymptthy  for  the  Turkish  Greek :  the  Amaout  has  as  little  for 
the  Wallachlan ;  but  they  are  all  held  in  awe  by  the  Turk.  The 
Turks,  until  very  recent  times,  were  accustomed  to  cover  the 
head  with  a  turban,  or  a  kind  of  cap  surrounded  by  numerous 
folds  of  cloth.  Of  the  turban  the  sizes  and  forma  were  extreme- 
ly numerous :  each  size  and  form  indicating  something  in  the 
rank  or  condition  of  the  wearer.  The  Turkish  garments,  unlike 
Hum  of  the  western  European  nations,  were  also  loose  and  flow- 
ing. The  lower  parts  of  the  body  were  covered  with  wide 
- 1 '  en  or  rather  trousers.  The  shirt  had  wide  sleeves  without 
wristbands;  and  over  tills  was  worn  a  kind  of  wide  vest  bound 
with  a  sash,  and  above  all.  a  long  flowing  gown.  The  head  was 
shaven,  except  a  small  luck  upon  the  crown ;  but  the  heard  was 
worn  long,  and  frequently  artificially  dyed.  Different  professions, 
particularly  the  military  and  learned  classes,  were  distinguished 
U  peculiar  habits ;  and  different  nations  were  known  by  wear- 
teg  cbthea,  if  not  of  a  particular  form,  at  least  of  a  particular 
cabur.  Sumptuary  law*  were  in  force,  regulating  the  colour  of 
tbe  clothes,  the  colour  of  the  slippers  or  boots,  and  the  size  and 
cokjsrr  of  the  turban.  To  infringe  these  laws  was  extremely  dan- 
proos  for  a  Turk,  and  almost  certain  destruction  to  a  Christian. 
Bat  the  day  of  the  tiirbaned  Turk  has  passed.  **  Sultan  Mali  mud, 
la  his  desire  to  imitate  Peter  the  Great,  completely  metamor- 
phosed the  appearance  of  all  persons  employed  under  govern- 
ment,-that  la  to  say,  of  nearly  every  one  who  was  formerly  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  sufficient  to  wear  the  old  costume  with  proper 
inniitade.  His  example  has  been  followed  by  his  successor; 
sad  every  functionary,  high  or  low,  has  been  compelled  to  as- 
tute a  kind  of  Prankish  costume,  topped  by  the  fez  or  red  cap, 
which  formerly  formed  the  skeleton  as  It  were  of  the  turban.  I 
im  disposed  to  think,"  says  Mr.  B.  St  John,  "that  this 
change  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  destroying  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Turks.  It  was  thought  that  with  the  European 
dress  these  barbarians  would  assume  the  activity  and  en- 
ergy of  the  Giaours  —  perhaps,  also,  their  Instruction  and 
Uwv  civilisation.  Contrary  effects  were  produced.  In  the 
am  place  they  do  not  yet  know  how  to  wear  a  frock-coat, 
sod  are  often  to  be  seen  with  one  arm  only  in  the  sleeve, 
whilst  at  other  times  they  button  the  garment  at  the  throat,  and 
allow  It  to  hang  round  them  like  a  cloak.  They  have  not  jet 
given  op  the  habit  of  sitting  cross-legged,  and  at  their  ease,  so 
vtat  ihctr  backs  are  almost  always  rounded,  and  they  walk  in  a 
shambling  manner,  totally  inappropriate  to  their  tight 
"Pew  of  the  Turks  have  really  become  reconciled  to  their 
i;  they  feel  like  winged  birds,  or  the  fox  without  a 
thern  on  returning  to  the  privacy  of  their  harems, 
i  to  throw  aside  their  Infidel  frock-coats,  and  to  dress  them- 
i  as  their  fathers  dressed  before  them,  and  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  day,  to  undergo  the  wearisome  operation  of  binding  round 
thesr  abdomens  with  a  sextuple  shawl  1  The  Osmanll  of  the 
(ream!  era  wears  cuat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers ;  and  a  red  skull- 
cap is  the  only  mark  that  distinguishes  him  from  the  European. 
Anvwtgst  the  lower  orders  the  Oriental  dress  Is  still  retained,  and 
tfet  priesthood  still  cling  to  the  elegant  Oriental  robe  and  turban. 


la  the  interior  of  the  country— that  Is  to  say  In  Asia— Turkish 
dren  and  habits  still  flourish  In  their  primitive  state.  Tlie  female 


of  long 


flowing  robes,  and  differs  not  ma- 
in form  front  that  now  abandoned  by  the  male 
of  the  community.  The  head,  instead  of  a  turban,  is 
covered  with  a  stiff  kind  of  cap;  but  with  regard  to  this  part 
of  the  body  less  uniformity  prevails  among  the  women  than 
among  the  men.  When  a  female  appears  abroad,  the  veil  is  In- 
awsmstlili,  and  so  disguises  her  that  she  cannot  from  her  appear- 
ance be  known  even  to  her  most  Intimate  friends.  Cleanliness 
is  mfon*d  upon  the  Turks  by  tiicir  religion,  which  declares  fre- 

puar.  therefore,  that  some  have  attributed  the  prevalence  of  the 
ptsgws  In  the  large  Turkish  dties.  to  the  uncleanlineas  of  the 
Turkish  mooe  of  living.  The  trutb  la,  that  not  only  the  Turks, 
Ut  sfl  other  Mahommedans  are.  In  their  mode  of  life,  much  more 
dcanly  than  the  generality  of  Christiana  In  eating,  no  people 
an  be  more  moderate.  Their  food  is  simple ;  and  la  seldom 
takes  to  excess.  Rice  forms  the  principal  article,  and  Is  dressed 
Is  various  ways,  sometimes  with  mutton  and  fowl,  but  oftcner 
without  either  of  them.  The  general  abstemiousness  of  the 
Turks  is  nominally  en  forced  by  the  Hamad  ban  or  yearly  fast ; 
bit  Is  rather  destroyed  than  aided  by  tlie  way  In  which  that  fast 
h  observed.  The  Ramsdhan  continue*  a  month,  and  revolves 
j  month  of  the  year.  During  the  whole  period,  the 
perfect  abstinence  is  enjoined  from  sunrise  to  sunset :  to 
tasu  even  cold  water  would  be  to  transgress  tlie  sacred  law. 
tt.m  injunction  is  said  to  be  rigorously  observed ;  bat  as  the  law 
which  enjoins  It  mentions  the  time  of  sonrising  and  sunseltlug, 
at  oontauirn;  the  period  during  which  the  fast  is  to  be  observed, 


that  takes  place  between  sunscttlng  and  >i  in  rising.  Smoking  Is 
a  species  of  luxury  In  which  the  Turks  almost  universally  Indulge 
themselves;  the  chief  exception  being  In  the  case  of  young  wo- 
men. "In  his  pipe,"  says  Dallaway,  "  an  opulent  man  Is  ex- 
tremely sumptuous;  the  head  must  be  of  pale  amber,  the  stick  of 
Jasmine  wood  with  the  bark  preserved,  and  the  bowl  of  a  delicate 
red  clay,  manufactured  at  Burgas  in  Romella,  and  highly  orna- 


mented. According  to  the  dignity  of  the  smoker  1*  the  length  of 
his  pipe,  often  six  or  seven  feet,  when  it  is  carried  by  two  of  his 
servants  from  place  to  place  with  much  ceremony;  and  the 
bowl  Is  supported  by  wheels  as  an  aid  to  supreme  Indolence.  In 
the  summer,  for  greater  coolness,  the  stem  of  the  pipe  Is  covered 
with  cotton  or  muslin,  and  moistened  with  water."  To  procure 
tlie  pleasures  of  inebriation  without  having  recourse  to  forbid- 
den liquors,  the  Turks  sometimes  make  use  of  opium.   In  all  the 


large  cities,  many  coffee-houses  are  constantly  open  where  i 
and  opium  may  at  any  time  be  procured  The  use  of  this  drug, 
however,  Is  said  to  have  been  formerly  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present  According  to  the  Institutions  of  the  Koran, 
every  Mussulman  may  have  four  wives,  and  as  many  concubines 
as  he  can  afford  to  maintain :  reasoning  from  this  article  of  their 
creed,  and  impressed  with  an  Idea  of  eastern  voluptuousness, 
many  Europeans  are  of  opinion  that  every  Turk  has  a  seraglio, 
in  wfilch  are  Immured  for  the  pleasure  of  their  master,  four  wives 
and  an  Indefinite  number  of  female  slaves.  But  such  a  conclu- 
sion it  not  quite  correct.  The  lady  or  a  wealthy  Turk  has  nu- 
merous female  attendants;  and  as  each  wife  occupies  separate 
apartments  and  has  her  separate  household,  very  few  Turks 
treat  themselves  to  the  luxury  of  more  than  one  or  two  wives. 
Polygamy  exists,  but  by  no  means  In  the  exaggerated  form  fre- 
quently represented.  Slaves  are  bought,  but  always  treated  aa 
part  of  the  household.  A  slave  who  has  become  the  mother  of 
her  master's  child  Is  free.  The  Interiors  of  the  seraglios  are  in 
general  simple — a  long  ottoman,  a  bare  and  matted  floor.  Am- 
ber-mouthed pipes,  inlaid  with  diamonds,  are  general ;  and  in 
the  establishments  of  some  Turkish  gentlemen  very  considerable 
capital  is  invested  in  this  article  of  Turkish  furniture.  Turkish 
ladies  play  a  great  part  In  Eastern  politics.  In  spite  of  eunuch 
guards  and  veiled  faces.  The  life  of  the  Turkish  female  is  not  so 
dreary  as  might  be  supposed ;  for  under  the  cover  of  the  puthmat 
or  veil,  they  wander  at  liberty  through  the  bazaars  and  busy 
streets  of  Stambul.  tlie  European  quarters  not  excepted.  They 
spend  weeks  in  mutual  visits  at  mends'  houses;  and  notwith- 
standing their  utter  want  of  Intellectual  education,  do  not  become 
the  victims  of  ennui. 

The  Tartar*. ~\  At  the  month  of  tho  Danube,  in 
the  Dobrudsha,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Balkan,  and 
around  the  capital,  considerable  numbers  of  Tartars 
are  located.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  with  a  tine 
shape,  small  black  and  expressive  eyes,  fresh  com- 
plexions, and  dark  anbnrn  hair.  They  are  a  frank, 
hospitable,  and  peaceful  race.  Their  dress  is 
oriental;  their  dwellings  are  clean,  and  their  oc- 
cupation is  husbandry  and  trade. 

The  Armenians.]  The  Armenians  in  European 
T.  came  from  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  in  very  ancient  times.  They  have  preserved 
their  own  language,  but  also  speak  that  of  the  coun- 
try. They  have  likewise  a  peculiar  sacred  language 
which  is  only  understood  by  their  priests.  TTiey 
are  distinguished  by  their  olive  complexion,  lively 
eyes,  aquiline  nose,  regular  features,  and  slender 
shape.  They  lead  in  general  a  sober  and  retired 
life,  and  are  of  avaricious  habits. 

Albanian!.]  The  Albanians  constitute  the  next 
class,  and  are  very  numerous.  During  the  11th 
century,  they  bore  a  part  in  some  of  the  wars  of  the 
Greek  empire.  In  the  times  of  the  separate  princi- 
pality, which,  under  the  name  of  Acarnania  or 
.Etoliii,  was  erected  by  Michael  Angelus  in  tlie 
commencement  of  the  13th  cent.,  we  find  them  ex- 
tending themselves  by  a  predatory  warfare;  and 
spreading  themselves  at  intervals  over  tho  whole  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly.  They  ennobled  themselves 
by  the  powerful  resiatance  which  they  made  to  the 
Turkish  sultans,  Mo  red  and  Mohammed,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  George  Castriota,  who  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  22  battles.  He  ruled  over  the 
territory  extending  along  the  coast,  from  the  river 
Bojano  and  the  Palu*  LobeoU*  or  lake  of  Scutari, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thyamis,  now  Kalama,  opposite 
Corfu.  It  was  in  his  days  that  the  designation  of 
Albania  prevailed,  as  tho  Albani  of  Ptolemy  were 
properly  nis  subjects,  and  at  that  time  inhabited  the 
districts  of  Kroja,  Tyrano,  and  Dukagini,  and  to 
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whom  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  victories. 
The  Albani,  strictly  so  called,  are  at  present  de- 
nominated Merediti,  and  live  in  the  pashalik  of 
Scutari.  The  appellations  Albani  and  Albania  arc 
of  Roman  and  Greek  origin;  for  in  their  own  lan- 
guage they  call  themselves  Arnants,  and  their 
country  Arnautlich.  They  differ  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  dress,  from  both  Turks  and  Greeks,  and 
as  a  people  are  greatly  superior  to  both. 

Christum  population.]  Three  principal  races  con- 
stitute the  Christian  pop.  of  European  T. :  the  Wal- 
lach,  the  Greek,  and  the  Slavonic  which  comprises 
the  Bulgarian,  Serbian,  Bosniak,  and  Croat.  But 
each  of  these  three  differ  as  much  from  each  other  in 
language,  origin,  and  character  as  from  the  Turks. 
The  Wallachs,  a  race  of  Italian  origin,  speaking  a 
bastard  Latin,  amount  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
to  some  4,000,000  or  4,500,000;  they  have  offshoots 
in  the  adjacent  Bessarabia,  in  Transylvania,  and  in 
Hungary.  In  the  interior  of  T.,  principally  about 
the  Pindos,  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  of  this 
race  are  located,  but  entirely  cut  off  from  all  com* 
tnunication  witb  their  brethren  of  the  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  provs.  by  strange  populations  and  a  wide 
extent  of  territory.  The  Wallach  hates  both  the 
Slavonian  and  the  Greek,  though  of  the  same  re- 
ligion. Moldo- Wallachia  having  made  a  seasonable 
capitulation  with  the  Porte,  secured  to  itself  great 
privileges.  The  Humane  or  Wallachian  race, 
though  enslaved  and  degraded,  is  intelligent,  and  is 
highly  susceptible  of  political  enthusiasm.  The 
next  important  pop.,  numerically,  is  the  Bulgarian. 
The  Slavonic  origin  of  this  people  is  disputed,  but 
they  are  identified  with  their  Slavonic  neighbours 
in  language,  feeling,  and  religion,  though  not  in 
character. — The  Bulgarians,  led  by  their  clergy, 
who  are  in  the  Russian  interest,  are  Russian  parti- 
sans, but  they  are  the  most  industrious,  and  at  the 
same  time  unwarlikc  people  in  European  T. — The 
Greeks  in  European  T.,  computed  at  from  900,000 
to  1.200.000,  are  in  their  present  state  unimportant. 
"  We  must  not  confound  the  Turkish  Greek  with 
the  independent  Greek  of  the  Morea  or  of  the  islands. 
Independent  Greece  contains  locally  highly  courage- 
ous and  energetic  populations,  who  were  formerly 
semi-robbers,  pirates,  and  merchants.  It  is  true 
that  on  examination  they  seem  mostly  if  not  all  of 
Albanian  origin.  But  the  effect  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigues, of  the  ceaseless  endeavours  of  the  court  to 
establish  absolute  authority,  and  the  predominance 
of  factious  spirit  and  corruptibility  over  patriotism, 
have  been  and  continue  such  in  Greece,  as  to  de- 
prive her  policy  of  *ll  initiative  power.  But  the 
Greeks  of  T.,  with  trifling  exceptions  (such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Samos  or  Ipsara),  are  unwilling  and 
unable  to  fight  their  own  battles.  They  are  too 
much  attached  to  their  individual  interests,  too 
treacherous,  too  suspicious  of  each  other,  and  for 
the  most  part  too  timid  in  this  generation  ever  to  do 
more  than  follow  the  initiative  which  the  indepen- 
dent Hellenes  might  assume.  The  Greeks  of  T.  are 
for  the  most  part  imbued  with  a  Russian  spirit,  the 
independent  Greeks  on  the  contrary  are  anti-Rus- 
sian, even  the  Russian  party  in  Greece  receiving 
Russian  gold  and  making  use  of  Russian  interests 
to  further  factious  views,  but  always  with  the  idea 
of  eventually  deceiving  her.  The  Greek  pop.  of  T. 
is  without  exception  the  most  faithless,  dishonest, 
and  superstitious  the  writer  ever  met  with,  but  like 
all  the  Greeks,  gifted  with  much  native  intelligence. 
They  are  industrious,  enterprising,  and  above  all 
other  people  distinguished  by  so  intense  a  curiosity 
and  thirst  of  knowledge,  that  probably  they  are  des 
tined  to  play  in  the  East  a  part  wholly  dispropor 


tian  Albanians,  outnumbered  by  their  more  warlike 
Mahommedan  brethren,  are  divided  into  Greeks  and 
Roman  Catholics,  who  hate  each  other  with  a  more 
fervent  hatred  than  they  bear  towards  the  Mussul- 
man. Montenegro,  with  its  100,000  independent 
inhabitants,  represents  a  vast  hostile  fortress  in  the 
Turkish  territory.  The  Montenegrins  are  directed 
in  everything  by  the  bishop,  whose  revenue  is  a 
pension  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  who  acts  in  abject 
obedience  to  its  orders.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Serbians 
who,  though  only  numbering  1,000,000,  are  politi- 
cally the  most  important  of  all  the  Christian  popu- 
lations because  the  most  warlike,  because  universal- 
ly armed,  because  material  prosperity  and  prosper- 
ous indolence  allows  every  individual  to  engage  in 
warfare,  and  because  of  the  influence  which  Serbia 
exercises  over  Bulgaria.  It  is  an  erroneous  preju- 
dice to  suppose  that  the  Christians  in  T.  are  with- 
out influence  in  the  state.  The  whole  of  the  Levant 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
They  hold  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state. 
The  pashas  choose  from  amongst  them  their  secre- 
taries and  officials.  They  have  at  all  times  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  diplomacy,  as  the  Turks  would 
not  condescend  to  learn  foreign  languages — not  even 
such  as  are  more  generally  spoken  in  those  parts  of 
the  Ottoman  dominions  where  the  rayah  population 
preponderates.  The  Christian  communities  admin- 
ister their  own  affairs ;  and  this  body,  as  well  as  the 
clergy,  have  more  than  once  succeeded  even  in  in- 
ducing the  sultan  to  depose  mighty  pashas.  A  fir- 
man has  recently  been  issued  by  the  sultan  respect- 
ing the  Protestants  of  his  empire,  considering 
Christians,  who  shall  so  declare  themselves,  as  a 
separate  and  united  body,  and  as  such  entitling 
them  to  claim  protection  of  the  officers  of  the  Turk- 
ish government,  to  demand  passports,  register  births, 
and  make  such  representations  as  they  require 
through  the  means  of  a  common  agent  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  A  remarkable  religions  movement 
has  declared  itself  amongst  the  Christians  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  more  especially  amongst  the 
Armenians.  These,  immersed  in  profound  igno- 
rance, with  a  clergy  as  ignorant  as  themselves,  have 
been  greatly  stirred  by  the  efforts  of  English  and 
American  missionaries,  rather  to  educate  than  pro- 
selytise them.  The  result  has  been  a  Large  dissem- 
ination of  the  Bible,  the  universal  study  and  know- 
ledge of  it  by  a  great  number  of  Orientals,  and  the 
formation  of  several  evangelical  congregations  and 
churches  in  the  East. 

Turkish  rdigion.]  The  religion  of  the  Turks  is 
the  Mahommedan,  so  named  from  its  founder  Ma- 
homet. Its  doctrines  and  rights  are  promulgated 
in  the  Koran,  which  though  a  wild  and  incongruous 
mass  of  truth  and  fable,  like  the  books  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  is  at  once  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  code 
of  its  votaries.  The  Mahommedans  are  divided  in- 
to two  great  sects,  viz.  the  followers  of  Omar  and 
the  followers  of  ALi.  The  former  acknowledge  the 
four  Khalifa  Abu-beker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  to 
have  been  the  lawful  successors  of  their  prophet, 
and  believe  in  the  Souna  or  Book  of  Oral  Traditions 
collected  by  Al-bokharee ;  whereas  the  latter  pro- 
nounce Abu-beker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  to  have 
been  usurpers,  and  esteem  Ali  alone  of  all  these  to 
have  been  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet.  They 
dignify  Ali  with  the  name  of  the  '  Vicar  of  God,' 
and  curse  Omar,  whose  name  in  their  theology  ia 
used  for  the  name  of  the  devil.  The  Persians  alone 
are  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
Turks  and  all  other  Mahommedans  as  heretics.  By 
the  sect  of  Omar  the  Turkish  sultan  is  regarded  as 
the  khalif  or  supreme  head  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 


tionate  to" their  present  insignificance."  The  Chris-    This  high  dignity  was  transferred  by  a  solemn  deed 
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of  the  but  of  the  Abassides  in  Egypt  to  Sultan  8e- 
lim  in  1516,  who  thus  succeeded  to  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  khalifat  aa  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Mahomet.    All  Mussulmans  believe  in  the  unity  of 
God,  and  in  Mahomet  as  his  prophet.    The  com- 
mandments of  the  Mahommedan  law  are  five  in 
number :  viz.  1st,  The  observance  of  prayer  (nomas) 
fire  times  a- day  ;  2d,  The  observance  of  the  feast  of 
Ramadhan  or  Ramatan;  3d,  The  giving  of  alms 
tod  other  deeds  of  charitv ;  4th,  The  performing  of 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (hajiliqw)  at  least  once  in 
the  individual's  lifetime ;  and  5th,  The  observing 
of  external  purity  of  body  (abdechte).    To  the  ob- 
Krvancc  of  these  leading  commandments  are  added 
tome  other  practical  injunctions  which  are  deemed 
of  minor  importance.    The  principal  of  these  are  : 
the  rigorous  observance  of  Friday  ;  the  rite  of  cir- 
,  and  abstinence  from  wine  and  every 
liquor,  and  also  from  the  flesh  of  pork, 
ud  of  any  animal  which  has  died  by  suffocation. 
All  these  injunctions  are  scrupulously  observed  by 
the  Turks,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  wine.   The  supreme  priesthood, 
the  administration  of  justice,  ana  the  sovereignty, 
were  united  in  the  person  of  Mahomet :  the  caliphs 
also  who  succeeded  the  prophet,  united  the  tem- 
poral to  the  spiritual  power;  but  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  exercising  in  their  own  persons  these  pre- 
rogatives over  all  the  extent  of  their  vast  empire, 
they  established  vicars  whose  knowledge  and  piety 
might  recommend  them  to  the  people.    This  order 
took  the  name  of  '  The  body  or  college  of  ulemas,' 
and  was  divided  into  three  classes — the  imams,  or 
ministers  of  worship, — the  muftis,  or  doctors  of  law, 
and  the  cadis,  or  judges.    The  mufti,  in  the  long 
ran,  obtained  the  first  placo  among  the  ulemas. 
The  principal  function  of  the  mufti  in  the  Mahom- 
medan religion  would  seem  to  be — as  the  etvmology 
of  his  name  indicates — the  pronouncing  decisions  on 
obscure  or  controverted  points  of  law ;  but  his  power 
is  not  confined  within  limits  so  narrow.    The  mufti 
ran  be  the  minister  of  his  doctrine ;  he  can  per- 
form the  duty  of  the  imam ;  he  is  also  capable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  cadi.    This  affinity,  or 
rather  this  association  of  powers  among  a  people 
whose  only  code  is  religious  law,  explains  the  un- 
alterable respect  in  which  the  administration  of 
justice  is  held.    The  admission  to  the  rank  of  the 
ulemas  can  only  be  obtained  after  long  studies  and 
frequent  trial.    Of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge, the  number  of  those  with  which  some  ac- 
quaintance is  required,  are,  grammar,  logic,  ethics, 
rhetoric,  theology,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  the 
Koran  with  its  commentaries,  and  the  Sunna  or 
tradition.    The  ulemas  thus  form  a  respected  and 
*  powerful  body,— a  species  of  nobility,  in  the  state ; 
they  engross  the  most  lucrative  employments ;  the 
judicial  power  in  all  matters  of  religion  is  vested 
in  them  alone  ;  their  persons  are  sacred ;  and  their 
roods  are  exempted  from  liability  to  confiscation. 
To  their  moral  influence  they  also  unite  the  autho- 
rity of  physical  force,  their  numbers  with  that  of  their 
various  dependents  amounting  to  30,000  in  the  city 
of  Constantinople  alone.    Among  the  various  relt- 
frioas  orders  or  dervishes  of  the  Turks,  the  mehlevis 
and  the  ettackis  form  the  principal  classes.  These 
species  of  recluses  reside  in  the  tecki  or  monasteries, 
under  the  direction  of  a  superior,  and  take  upon 
themselves  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience.   The  magnificence  of  Islamisrn  appears 
in  its  principal  mosques  or  djamis,  and  establish- 
ments for  religious  instruction.   The  diamis-which 
are  mosques  par  excellence — ought  oniy  to  be  built 
in  the  midst  of  large  bodies  of  people,  in  the  inte- 
rior or  neighbourhood  of  cities  ;  in  the  country  there 
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are  none.  They  are  ordinarily  consecrated  by  the 
sovereigns.  Of  religious  edifices  of  an  inferior  order, 
called  mesdiid  (chapels  or  oratories),  the  number  is 
considerable.  In  the  mosques  are  seen  neither  pic- 
tures, statues,  nor  images— all  which  are  condemned 
by  the  law— but  solely  sentences  in  Terse,  extracted 
from  the  Koran,  inscribed  on  the  walls.  The  floor 
is  covered  by  mats  or  carpets.  On  one  side  of  the 
temple  is  the  kibla,  a  kind  of  niche,  indicating  the 
relative  situation  of  Mecca,  towards  which  the  Mus- 
sulman must  turn  during  his  prayers.  To  the  right 
of  the  Kibla  is  a  pulpit,  whereon  arc  placed  the 
moeddins  (or  chanters),  who  call  the  people  to 

trayer;  and  to  the  right  is  a  chair,  from  which  the 
hotba  is  recited.  The  mosques  are  supported  from 
the  maucateas  or  proper  domains  of  the  church — a 
third  part  of  all  the  conquered  lands  having  been 
originally  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  Turkish 
chiefs— and  the  vacoufs  which  are  a  species  of  re- 
version heirships. 

Education.]   There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  offers  so  manv  facilities  for  national  educa- 
tion as  Turkey.    Schools  are  attached  to  every 
mosque  throughout  the  empire,  with  lands  and 
funded  property  for  their  support;  but  the  number 
of  pupils  in  these  establishments  has  hitherto  been 
very  limited,  and  entirely  out  of  proportion  with 
the  revenues  at  their  disposal,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  these 
schools  is  of  the  most  defective  kind.   The  studies 
of  the  pupils  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Koran,  or 
to  some  distorted  remnants  of  the  astronomical  and 
medical  sciences,  which  flourished  amongst  the 
Arabs.    The  Turkish  government  having  deter- 
mined on  the  gradual  reform  of  these  schools,  an 
ordinance  was  issued  by  a  committee  of  public  in- 
struction, containing  a  plan  of  the  studies  to  be 
pursued,  with  rules  for  the  admission  of  the  pupils 
and  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected. 
The  system  of  public  instruction  was  remodelled  in 
1847.  Previously  it  had  been  very  deficient,  both  ns 
furnishing  little  or  no  practical  education,  and  also 
as  providing  no  intermediate  institution  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  lowest  and  highest  schools.    By  the  new 
system,  education  is  brought  under  three  beads. 
That  of  elementary  instruction  comprises  the  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and  religion. 
Parents  are  obliged  to  send 'their  children,  of  either 
sex,  to  school  as  soon  as  they  attain  their  sixth 
year,  but  the  instruction  is  gratuitous.    The  next 
grade  is  occupied  by  the  middle  schools,  of  which 
there  are  now  six  at  Constantinople,  numbering 
870  pupils.   The  subjects  of  instruction  in  them 
are — Arabic,  orthography,  composition,  religious 
history,  Turkish  and  universal  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  geometry.  Finally,  there  are  10  col- 
leges, at  which  an  education  is  received  fitting  stu- 
dents for  the  several  branches  of  ci  vi  1  and  military  life. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 
a  medical,  a  military,  and  a  naval  school,  all  under 
the  direction  of  European  professors.    These  schools 
have  had  considerable  success.    French  is  the  only 
European  language  taught  in  them,  and  is  exclu- 
sively employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

Turkish  hUMtNaJM  and  lileratvrt )  The  lano-nage  of  the  Oi- 
manlia  or  Turks  It  a  dialect  of  the  Turkl.  which  la  the  common 
tongue  of  all  the  Nomadic  tribes,  from  the  Oxus  to  the  Ural- 
Tau,  and  from  the  frontier  of  Tibet  to  the  Caspian  sea.  It  hat 
been  erroneously  suppoted  that  the  Itnirnaire  of  the  Turkt  is 
Mill  more  barbarous  than  their  manners :  this  is  a  great  '"I*- 
take,  a*  it  ia  inferior  to  none  whether  undent  or  modern  In  aoft- 
neat,  flexibility  of  aound.  and  harmony,  and  its  rules  aro  to 
admirably  simple  that  it  aeemt  rather  to  have  been  formed  hy  an 
academy  of  learned  men  than  by  a  number  of  erratic  and  illiter- 
ate tribes.  It  mutt  be  remarked,  however,  that  Ihe  Osmanli 
dialect  Is  the  most  corrupted  «f  all  the  dialects  of  the  Turkl. 
becauM  it  is  moet  mixed  with  foreign  words  and  phraaea, 
though  at  the  aame  time  it  Is  the  most  polithed  and  elegant  It 
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tiu  every  title  to  be  esteemed  m  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
perfect  of  the  Oriental  Ungual?**.  It  U  not  to  be  conaidered, 
however,  as  the  very  same  which  was  brought  hum  tin-  wilda  of 
Tartary  In  the  9th  cent,  by  the  Turkoman*,  or  by  the  Turkl 
tribe*  who  accompanied  Jenghia  Khan  In  the  11th.  It  haa 
received  a  strong  infusion  of  Arabic  and  Persian  word*,  not 
merely  in  the  term*  of  science  and  art,  but  In  ita  ordinary  tissue 
and  familiar  phrases.  These  are  all  connected  by  the  regular 
grammar  of  the  language,  which  is  remarkable  for  clearness, 
simplicity,  and  force.  Ita  at  vie  is  fax  leas  adorned  than  the  bom- 
bastic Persian,  and  aa  free  from  metaphor  or  hyperbole  as  that  of 
a  good  English  or  French  historian.  On  the  whole,  the  Turki 
bears  more  resemblance  to  the  good  sense  of  Europe  than  to  the 
rhetorical  parade  of  Asia,  and  Is  remarkable  for  its  downright 
and  picturesque  nalrete  of  expression.  It  is  written  In  the  Ara- 
bic character,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turk*  soon  after  their 
entrance  into  Persia,  for  they  had  no  alphabet  of  their  own.  The 
Turkish  is.  In  s  great  part  of  Asia,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  the  common  medium  of  communication  between  nations 
speaking  different  language*. 

After  the  Turks  had  received  a  written  character  with  the 
Koran  of  Mohammed,  nnd  at  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
cent,  under  one  of  tbelr  emirs,  Osman,  had  founded  an  inde- 


pendent empire  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Greek,  they  began  gra 
duallv  to  feel  the  necessity  of  more  literary  cultivation.  Even 
Orkan,  the  successor  of  Osman.  although  devoted  to  war  and 
conquest,  founded  in  1334,  at  Brussa,  in  Natalia,  a  literary  Insti- 
tution, which  became  so  celebrated  for  the  learning  of  Its  teach- 
er- that  even  Arab*  and  Persian*  were  not  ashamed  to  become 
scholars  of  the  Turks,  Their  own  historians  remark  that  the 
monarch*  of  this  house  until  the  time  of  Achmet  I.  (1S08).  though 
not  all  equally  distinguished  by  glorious  undertakings  and 
princely  virtues,  yet  sll  gsvc  lustre  to  their  reigns,  by  their  love 
snri  encouragement  of  learning.  The  golden  age  of  Turkish 
literature  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  15th  rent,  during  the 
government  of  Soliman.  called  '  the  lawgiver.'  the  great  grand- 
son of  Mahomm*d  II.,  whose  victories  put  an  end  lo  the  Roman 
empire  One  of  their  oldest  and  most  esteemed  annalist*  Is 
Haad-ed-dln.  who,  after  having  been  the  Instructor  and  tutor  of 
two  sultans,  died  in  the  office  of  mufti  st  Constantinople.  In  1599. 
Hi*  chronicle,  entitled  Tadteket  tmeartth  extends  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Turks  to  the  death  of  Selim  L  In  1530,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  Turks  as  a  classical  work.  In  the  works  of  Nalma,  Ras- 
ehld  and  Tehelebisade,  the  annals  of  the  Turkish  empire,  from 
1492  to  1737.  are  continued  In  unbroken  succession.  Hsdschi 
Chalfa,  surnamed  Tehelebisade,  who  died  at  Constantinople  in 
1657,  was  distinguished  for  his  historical  and  literary  attain- 
ments. He  composed  a  work  of  a  cyclopaedic  and  bibliographi- 
cal character,  In  which  the  name*  of  all  the  branches  of  science 
cultivated  by  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  Turks,  are  given,  and 
the  titles  of  all  the  work*  written  In  these  three  languages,  from 
tlte  1st  to  the  1050th  year  of  the  Heglra  (a.  t>.  1640).  This  work 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the  encyclopaedic  view  of  Oriental 
science,  by  Joseph  von  Hammer  (Leipsic,  1804).  Their  poems 
arc  chiefly  of  a  mystical  or  moral  cast  or  devoted  to  love,  Rid- 
dlca,  logogryphs,  chronograms,  and  similar  poetical  trifles,  are 
very  popular  among  them.  AH  their  poetical  productions  are  In 
rhyme.  Their  prosody  and  the  technical  part  of  their  poetry  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Arabians  and  Persians.  The  Ditem  of 
BakL  the  principal  lyric  poet  of  Turkey,  who  died  in  1600.  ha* 
been  translated  into  German,  by  Joseph  von  Hsmmer  (Vienna, 
1835  )  In  1731.  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  III  ,  Ibrahim,  a  na- 
tive of  Bod*,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Jew  of  Prague,  Chacham 
Jonas,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  grand  vizier.  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  established  •  Turkish  printing- press  st  Constantinople,  at 
which,  in  1741.  seventeen  works,  comprising  twenty-three  vol- 
ume*, and  13.000  copies  had  been  printed.  After  a  long  Interval 
of  junction,  the  press  was  again  used.  In  1783,  during  the  reign  of 
the  sultan  Abdolhamid ;  but  It*  activity  continued  only  about  two 
years  In  1793  it  was  again  brought  Into  action  by  Abdorrluunan 
Eflendi,  •  Turkish  mathematician,  who  had  rendered  valuable 
sendee*  to  the  Porte,  ss  commissioner  for  settling  boundaries 
after  the  peace  of  Skstow.  Altdorrhaman  connected  it  with  a 
school  for  leeching  engineering  at  ChasskoL  s  suburb  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  remained  there  some  years,  snd  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  removed  to  the  barrack*  of  the  new 
militia  at  Scutari.  In  1806.  twenty-six  work*  had  issued  from 
this  press.  The  Imperial  historiographer,  Jerome  Megiser,  pub- 
lished, at  Vienna,  the  first  Turkish  grammar,  In  1613;  afterwards 
the  study  of  the  Turkish  language  was  much  attended  to,  parti- 
cularly at  Vienna,  as  the  Intercourse  between  Austria  and  the 
Porte  had  become  very  considerable.  Meuiskl,  court  interpreter, 
published  the  best  Turkish  grammar  (Vienna,  IfiSO)  In  Latin, 
folio,  and  likewise  the  beat  dictionary  of  the  Turkish  language. 
The  first  with  the  addition  of  exercise*  In  analysis  and  reading, 
was  republished  by  Roller  (Vienna,  17*6.  4ta):  the  last,  like- 
wise, much  enlarged,  by  Jenisch.  was  republished  at  the  expense 
of  the  emperor  (Vienna,  1780—1803)  There  are  Turkish  gram- 
mars in  the  French  language,  in  which  the  Turkish  words  are 
printed  in  Roman  letter*,  by  Preindl  (Berlin.  1789,  with  a  dic- 
tionary.) and  by  Viguier  (Constantinople  (1790—1794).  The 
last  grammar  of  the  Turkish  language  was  published  by  Jau- 
bert  (Paris,  1833).  Many  scholars,  of  much  learning  In  Turk- 
ish literature  have  been  formed  at  the  Oriental  academy  in 
Vienna,  established  by  Maria  Theresa,  in  1758.  for  the  education 
of  voung  diplomatist*  to  conduct  the  intercourse  with  the  Porte; 
particularly  Von  Jenisch,  Von  Slurmer,  Von  Chobcrt,  and  Von 
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Hammer. —The  origin  of  the  first  daily  paper  In  T.  la  ascribed  to 
the  Frenchman  M.  Blacque,  who  in  the  year  18*5  founder]  the 
Speetateur  de  r Orient  in  Smyrna.  The  idea  was,  however,  not 
new,  for  Veminac.  ambassador  of  the  French  republic  to  Selim 
III.,  published  in  1795,  a  French  journal  which  was  printed  at 
Pera,  In  the  palace  of  the  ambassador.  In  1811,  during  the  war 
with  Russia,  extracts  from  the  bulletins  of  the  great  army  were 
likewise  printed  and  distributed.  With  exception  of  these  be- 
ginnings, the  Speetattw  de  r orient,  which  soon  changed  it*  name 
to  I'ourner  de  Smyme,  was  the  first  real  political  paper  published 
In  i ' .  and  it  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  the  events 
which  occurred  during  the  letter  part  of  the  Greek  rebellion  from 
1833  to  1838  In  1831.  M  Blacque  was  called  to  C 
by  Sultan  Mali  mud,  and  published  there  the  r 
an  official  paper.  In  the  French  language.  The  following  year 
the  Ttitwimt  Wadai  was  begun  In  Turkish,  containing  sketches 
of  the  events  of  the  time.  In  fact  nothing  but  a  translation  of  the 
ilonittur  Ottoman,  yet  with  thi* difference,  that  the  Turkish  paper 
confined  itself  to  publish  the  acts  of  government,  while  the  French 
psper.  besides  the  official,  had  an  unofficial  part  which  had  for  its 
object  to  sift  and  defend  the  Interests  of  the  Porte,  Smyrna, 
which  might  boast  of  having  bad  the  first  journal  in  the  empire, 
soon  afterward*  obtained  two.  and  at  length  even  four.  The  /■*- 

hT  Smyrna ;  the*  other*  having  been  removed  to  Constanti- 
nople, The  number  of  paper*  and  periodicals  ha*  now  increased 
to  13.  which  are  published  in  the  various  languages  of  the  Turk 
Uh  provinces;  two  In  the  Turkish  language,  also  translated  into 
Armenian ;  four  French,  four  Italian,  one  Greek,  one  Armenian, 
and  one  Bulgarian.  The  TatmHmi  Wadai  is  entirely  supported 
by  the  government  while  the  other  papers  have  bat  an  annual 
allowance  of  about  30,000  piastres,  except  the  Journal  de  Com- 
itanttnople.  which  has  the  double  amount  In  Belgrade,  in  the 
Principalities,  on  the  Danube,  at  Bevrut  Alexandria.  Ac,  jour- 


nals In  French  and  in  the  dialect  of 
lished  — making  in  all  upward*  of 
llshed  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

f7m*ri»jn«»f.'l  The  sultan  of  T.  was  until  recently 
a  despotic  authority,  uniting  in  himself,  like  the 
first  caliphs,  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  He  not 
only  made  the  laws  but  also  executed  them,  and  he 
is  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
It  it*  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious law  of  T.  having  only  one  source,  the  Koran, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  mufti,  who  is  the 
supreme  authority  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  re- 
ligious, civil,  and  political  acts,  has  great  influence 
in  controlling  the  sultan,  who  can  neither  declare 
war  nor  conclude  peace,  nor  undertake  anything  of 
importance,  without  previously  asking  the  mufti 
anu  1  lis  ulemas  if  it  is  conformable  to  the  law,  and 
the  mufti  decides  the  matter  by  a  fetwa,  or  ecclesias- 
tical decree.  The  nation  also  sometimes  applies  to 
the  mufti  for  similar  purposes,  especially  in  cases  of 
rebellion,  which  becomes  a  legal  opposition  as  soon 
as  the  motive  of  it  is  declared  to  be  just  and  legal 
by  a  fetwa.  Thus,  although  the  sultan  of  T.  is  ab- 
solute, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  political  body  in  the 
empire  which  has  anv  recognised  power  to  check 
his  will,  he  is  obliged  to  reign  conformably  to  the 
religious,  political,  and  civil  principles  contained  in 
the  Koran.  And  so  great,  inueed,  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Mussulman*,  for  the  words  of  their  Prophet 
that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire  itself,  should  any  in- 
sult, perpetrated  against  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
true  faith,  be  passed  over  unavenged.  The  sultan's 
title  is  that  ofpadishah  or  1  prince.'  The  succession 
is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  Osman's  family,  but 
is  not  always  allowed  to  descend  in  regular  order 
from  father  to  son ;  the  people,  and  the  military — 
as  is  well-known — frequently  exercise  a  violent  right 
of  election,  and  elevate  another  tliau  the  heir  direct 
to  the  throne.  The  sultan  is  not  crowned  at  his 
inauguration,  but  is  solemnly  girded  with  the  sabre 
of  Osman,  and  swears  to  support  Islamism.  The 
mother  of  the  returning  sultan  is  called  sultana 
ralule;  she  enjoys  distinguished  prerogatives,  and  a 
fixed  revenue,  and  is  usually  possessed  of  great  in- 
fluence in  the  state.  The  first  of  the  sultan's  wives 
who  brings  him  a  son  is  styled  choMtlci  ttdtana.  The 
sultan's  titles  run  in  the  highest  style  of  Eastern 
hyperbole.    In  1S39,  a  most  important  step  in  the 
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•of  civil  and  political  reform  in  T.  was  taken 
in  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  or  declara- 
tion termed  the  katti-tkeriff  of  Gtdhani,  which  waa 
formally  announced  by  the  sultan  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember. 1839.  Its  primary  author,  Rcshid  Pasha, 
who  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  foreign  department,  and  had  become,  by  his 
long  residence  in  Europe,  peculiarly  partial  to  Euro- 
pean institutions.  He  now  determined  to  try  whether 
it  iu  not  possible  to  adapt  the  constitutional  and 
parliamentary  forms  of  Europe  to  the  laws  of  T., 
tod  bad,  to  that  end.  removed  all  high  officers  of 
the  state  resident  in  Constantinople  who,  he  knew, 
would  be  adverse  to  the  innovations  he  wished  to 
introduce.  On  the  2d  Nov.,  1839,  he  summoned  all 
the  high  dignitaries  and  officers  of  the  state,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  more  notable  members  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  all  the  deputies  of  the  various 
rarah  nations— that  is,  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
tad  lastly  of  the  Jews— to  appear  at  the  kiosk  of 
Gnlhani  in  the  s  i.iil.  A  similar  invitation  was 
given  to  the  diplomatic  body,  for  whom  the  Sultan's 
carriages  were  sent.  A  spacious  place,  extending 
before  the  kiosk,  was  surrounded  by  the  guards  of 

"  seated  in  one  of  the 


the  sultan,  who 

apartments  of  the  kiosk.  To  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  also  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  was  then 
by  chance  at  Constantinople,  other  suitable  apart - 
neats  were  allotted  in  the  same  kiosk.  All  the 
thief  officers  and  deputies  of  the  various  nations, 
the  chief  ulemas,  patriarchs,  and  high  clergy  of  the 
Oriental  church,  and  lastly  the  chief  rabbi,  were 
then  assembled  in  the  square,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  erected  a  tribune.  After  a  pause  of  solemn 
aleace  and  expectation,  a  hatti-sheriff  was  banded 
to  the  grand  vizier  from  the  sultan.  The  whole 
wembly  then  saluted  the  document,  after  which  it 
was  handed  over  to  Rcschid  Pasha,  to  be  read  aloud 
from  the  tribune.  The  sultan's  court-astrologer 
stood  by  with  a  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the 
itupicious  moment  on  the  dial.  When  this  arrived, 
he  gave  a  signal,  and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
delivered  the  contents  of  the  document  in  a  clear 
loud  voice.  When  he  had  concluded,  the  ulema 
approached,  and  in  a  long  prayer  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  on  the  new  work.  The  ceremony 
then  concluded  with  a  salute  of  101  guns,  fired  from 
■11  the  batteries  of  the  Boaphorus,  announcing  to 
the  people  the  grant  of  a  constitution,  to  which,  by 
way  of  adding  to  the  unparalleled  nature  of  the 
event,  the  sultan  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  church 
■ad  state  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  chief  pro- 
visions of  this  constitution  were  a  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  sultan  to  afford  all  hia  subjects,  without 
distinction,  full  protection  of  life,  honour,  and  pro- 
perty; to  arrange  an  equal  distribution  of  taxes; 
«d  to  limit  the  military  service  to  5  years.  The 
levies  of  the  Mussulmans  were  to  be  made  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  the  rayahs  were  entirely 
exempted  fiom  military  service  on  payment  of  a 
«nall  poll-tax.  The  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and 
especially  of  the  religious  courts,  were  to  be  sub- 
jected to  strict  supervision;  and,  lastly,  the  sultaji 
'irrtndered  the  right  he  enjoyed  to  dispose  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  his  functionaries  without  any 
hral  process  whatever.  This  hatti-sheriff  was 
bvoorably  received  by  the  nation  at  large,  but  not 
»  by  what  is  emphatically  styled  "  the  old  Turkish 
party,"  that  is,  the  fanatical  and  retrograde  adher- 
ents of  the  old  system  of  administration,  who  have 
almost  uniformly  added  their  efforts  to  various  ex- 
ternal causes  to  impede  and  paralyse  the  exertions 
of  the  wiser  ministers  of  the  sultan  in  the  path  of 
domestic  improvement. 
The  principal  officer  of  state  in  T.  is  the 




or  $adri-azem,  who,  if  he  does  not  enjoy  the  whole 
power  of  his  master,  is  made  at  least  responsible  for 
all  his  acts,  and  is  not  unfrequently  sacrificed  to  his 
caprice  or  the  resentment  of  the  people.  He  has 
the  care  of  the  whole  empire ;  manages  the  revenue, 
administers  justice  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs, 
and  commands  the  armies.  Upon  his  appointment 
the  sultan  puts  into  his  hands  the  seals  of  the  em- 
pire, which  are  the  badge  of  his  office,  and  which  he 
always  wears  upon  his  breast.  His  income  amounts 
to  600,000  dollars  a  year,  exclusive  of  presents  and 
other  perquisites. 

The  divan,  rvmiabi-hownayoune,  or  state-council, 
is  composed  of  three  principal  ministers :  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  or  kehaya-bey;  the  minister  of  the 
exterior  or  reU-effendi;  and  the  minister  of  the  ex- 
ecutive or  chauth-  nuhi.  The  ministry  assembles 
twice  a- week  in  ordinary  connci I,  on  which  occasion 
the  mufti  or  the  vizier  presides.  The  tdemas, 
30,000  in  number,  are  represented  in  this  council  by 
two  cadi-mhiertM ;  and  its  deliberations  are  occa- 
sionally assisted  by  ex-ministers  who  have  received 
the  sultan's  commands  to  that  effect.  The  extra- 
ordinary divan  or  ajak-divani  is  at  present  com- 
posed of  121  members,  but  is  summoned  only  on 
great  occasions.  It  consists  of  all  the  officers  and 
chief  personages  of  the  state;  but  its  resolutions 
only  become  important  when  they  are  sanctioned 
by  the  cabinet  and  the  imperial  council.  The 
oflicial  interpreter  is  called  dragoman. 

The  provinces  are  governed  by  pa*has,  ayant,  and 
uaicodet,  who  in  their  administrative  form  imitate 
those  of  the  divan.  The  pasbns  unite  the  adminis- 
trative and  military  power.  The  ensign  of  their 
authority  is  a  standard  to  which  are  attached  so 
many  horse-tails,  the  number  of  which  indicates  the 
rank  of  the  pasha.  A  pasha  of  three  tails,  or  Rttri- 
alem  is  the  highest  in  rank,  and  commands  the 
troops  of  his  own  pashalik  when  ordered  by  the  sul- 
tan. A  miri-mirani,  or  pasha  of  two  tails,  must 
march  when  required  under  a  miri-nlem.  A  miri- 
liva,  or  pasha  of  one  tail,  is  still  further  restricted  in 
authority.  The  pashas  of  Romclia  and  Anatolia  are 
the  highest  in  rank ;  the  former  is  at  the  head  of  all 
the  European  pashas ;  and  the  latter  presides  over 
the  Asiatic  pashas.  The  ayant  are  superior  officers 
named  by  the  Porte  for  particular  services.  They 
have  occasionally  endeavoured  to  make  themselves 
independent,  but  their  power  and  number  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  present  sultan.  The  vaivode 
is  the  governor  of  a  city  or  district  detached  from  a 
lashalik.  The  seraglio  has  officers  peculiar  to  itself. 

he  superintendent  of  the  women  is  called  Icitlar- 
aga ;  he  has  the  command  of  the  black  eunuchs, 
and  is  himself  one.  The  commandant  of  the  white 
eunuchs  is  called  rapi-aga ;  he  receives  all  the  peti- 
tions which  ore  to  be  delivered  to  the  emperor. 
The  number  of  inferior  officers  is  very  great,  but  an 
enumeration  of  them  is  not  necessary. 

Laws.]  The  laws  of  the  Turks  are  founded  upon 
the  Koran;  but  as  Mahomet  was  not  acquainted 
with  life  in  its  most  civilized  form,  his  regulations 
were,  in  the  advancing  stages  of  society,  soon  found 
to  be  defective.  The  Turkish  divines  have  endea- 
voured to  remedy  this  defect  by  commentaries  on 
the  Koran ;  and  their  opinions  have  in  many  cases 
been  sanctioned  as  laws.  The  commentator  who  is 
chiefly  respected  in  T.,  is  said  to  be  Abu  Hanifa. 
The  taws  of  the  Turks  appear  frequently  to  be 
founded  on  correct  notions  of  natural  justice ;  but 
the  happiness  of  the  subject  depends  not  only  on 
the  excellence  of  the  laws,  but  on  the  rectitude  with 
which  they  are  executed,  and  an  incorruptible  judge 
is  somewhat  uncommon  in  this  country.  Turkish 
law  is  simple  and  summary.    Civil  matters  are  dc- 
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cided  by  the  ulemas,  who  have  the  case  laid  before 
them  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  space  being  left  at  the 
bottom  for  their  fiat.  Two  or  three  witnesses  arc 
examined,  and  a  decision  given  itutanter.  Public 
offences  are  submitted  to  the  pashas,  who  have  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment,  and  from 
whose  decision  there  was  formerly  no  appeal ;  and 
none  daring  to  impugn  the  decision,  the  matter  end- 
ed with  the  sentence  and  execution.  The  sultan, 
in  full  council,  abrogated  the  power  of  the  pashas 
to  inflict  capital  punishment,  which  can  now  only 
take  place  on  a  judicial  sentence  having  been  ob- 
tained and  signed  by  a  cadi,  which  also  allows  time 
for  appeal.  Their  power  of  administering  corporal 
punishment,  however,  still  exists. 

Revenue.]  The  sources  of  the  Turkish  revenue  are : 
the  karatsna  or  capitation  tax  on  all  who  are  not 
Mussulmans, — a  tax  on  incomes, — the  customs,  a 
kind  of  land-tax,  amounting  it  is  said  to  no  less  than 
six  shillings  an  acre,— the  confiscated  estates  of 
wealthy  pashas,  who  are  often  accused  of  crimes  for 
the  sake  of  their  riches, — and  the  yearly  tribute 
received  from  Egypt,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and 
Servia.  The  sum  generally  arising  from  all 
these  sources  is  estimated  by  Balbi  to  amount  to 
£10,310,000.  The  sum  transmitted  from  the  great 
pashaliks,  and  the  duties  payable  both  at  the  cus- 
tom-houses and  on  certain  articles  of  consumption, 
continually  vary  greatly.  The  annual  capitation 
tax  falls  on  the  rayas  or  Christians  alone.  It  iB 
proportioned  to  the  means  of  the  payer :  the  rayaB 
of  each  district  being  divided  into  three  classes, 
who  pay  16,  12,  and  8  piastres  respectively.  From 
this  compulsory  tribute,  the  clergy,  the  women, 
children,  and  all  who  through  age  are  incapable  of 
supporting  themselves,  are  exempted ;  so  that  the 
number  of  persons  subjected  to  it,  after  deducting 
those  on  whom  it  does  not  operate,  do  not  probably 
exceed  800,000,  of  whom  one-fourth  may  belong  to 
the  first  and  second  classes.  The  budget  of  the 
empire  for  1852  showed  a  revenue  of  760,000,000 
piastres,  or  about  £7,000,000 ;  and  a  nearly  equal 
expenditure.  The  ordinary  income  and  expenditure 
may  bo  stated  thus : 


broom 

Tenth*  or  Ux 
Income  Ux, 
Personal  ux  on  i 
Customs, 
Tribute  (bom  Epypt, 

Tribute  from  Uie  principalities  of  tin-  Danube, 
via.:  Wallachia,  2,000.000 
Mold**!*,  1.000.000 
Servia, 


Piastre*. 

22tl.000.0O0 
220,000.000 
40,000.000 
85,000,000 


ExrsroiTuit*. 
The  saltan's  civil  list. 
Civil  list  of  the  dowager 
sultan's  married  sisters, 
Army,         .  . 
Navy. 
War  stock. 


of  toe  ditferait  offices  of  ad- 


Foreign  affairs,  ambassadors,  consulates,  4c 
DoUtion  of  the  treasury  Cor  works  of  public 

service,  roads  and  ways,  encouragement  of 

agriculture,  Ac 
Expenses  of  different  kinds,  inch  as  a  irran: 

to  the  administration  of  the  mosques  for 

the  maintenance  of  the  esUblishmcnls  de 


7iO,OUU,000 


75,000,000 

8.400.1X10 
300.000,000 
37,500,000 

30,000,000 

19.'.,00O,0O0 
10,000,000 


84.100.000 
740,000,000 

The  tribute  of  Kgypt  has  been  increased,  by  the 


late  arrangement  made  by  the  sultan  with  Abbss 
Pasha,  from  30,000,000  to 40,000,000 Turkish  piastres 
per  annum.  From  this  state  of  it*  budpet,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  approxitnatively  correct,  the 
revenue  of  T.,  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
present  war,  appears  to  have  been  balanced  by  its 
expenditure.  It  had  no  public  debt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  paper  -  circulation,  amounting  to 
170,000,000  Turkish  piastres,  or  about  £1.600,000, 
bearing  interest ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  this  paper 
money  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  by 
means  of  a  special  tax,  to  exist  only  till  this  object 
was  attained.  A  first  step  was  made  in  the  with- 
drawal of  the  paper  -  money,  calling  in  about 
4,000,000  f.  worth,  which  was* publicly  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  the  sultan.  Besides  this,  T.  had  a  float- 
ing debt  of  about  10,000,000  f.  or  13,000,000  f., 
which  it  owed  to  the  contractors  from  whom  it  bnvs 
for  delivery  the  European  products  necessary  for  its 
army  and  navy,  &c.  The  preceding  data  are  drawn 
from  the  best  sources;  but  it  is,  as  may  be  easily 
understood,  impossible  to  guarantee  their  being 
rigorously  correct.  Although  the  state  of  the  Turk- 
ish people  differe  from  that  of  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  subjects  of  the  Porte,  by  the  political  rights 
which  they  enjoy,  and  by  their  exemption  from  the 
poll-tax  and  other  horribly  vexatious  imposts  re- 
served for  the  subjects  who  are  not  Mussulmans, 
they  nevertheless  pay  quite  enough.  The  agricul- 
turists, besides  tithes, — the  merchants,  besides  en- 
ormous custom-house  duties, — the  artists  and  the 
workmen,  besides  the  expenses  which  they  volun- 
tarily contribute  to  their  respective  corporations,  be- 
sides the  innumerable  vexations  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  local  authorities,  also  pay  a  mass  of  taxes: 
such  are  those  under  the  name  of  presents  for  the 
feast  of  the  bairam ;  of  expenses  for  the  fast  of  the 
ramaxan  ;  of  presents  for  the  pasha,  and  for  his 
highness's  stirrup ;  of  expenses  for  the  repair  of  his 
seraglio  and  his  country-bouses;  of  expenses  for 
his  stables,  his  kitchen,  and  pantry ;  after  which 
come  tho  taxeB  called  etruiroUnts ;  as  for  example, 
the  equivalent  for  the  building  of  men-of-war ;  that 
for  the  sheep  for  provisioning  the  seraglio  and  the 
capital,  &c.  All  these  taxes,  unequally  distributed, 
and  collected  with  violence,  would  be  less  ruinous 
were  they  not  tripled  by  the  rapacity  of  the  function- 
aries charged  with  their  collection ;  and  as  if  the 
sultan  were  moderate  in  his  demands,  as  if  he  left 
to  his  functionaries  something  to  glean,  his  absolute 
lieutenant  and  his  pashas  in  the  provinces,  who  are 
frequently  changed  every  six  mouths,  compel  the 
people,  for  their  own  account,  to  pay  an  imposition 
which  is  called  kudoomiyt,  or  congratulation  on  their 
happy  arrival !  The  vergu  or  income  tax  varies  ac- 
cording to  locality  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  is 
raised  upon  the  presumed  fortune,  real  or  personal, 
of  all  the  subjects  of  the  sultan.  The  municipalities 
are  charged  with  its  apportion ment.  The  tenths 
are  collected  upon  all  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  even  in  some  quarters,  extend  to  sheep.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1776,  the  pub- 
lic debt  amounted  to  36,333,520  piastres,  or  about 
£3,628,350.    It  is  now  said  to  exceed  £12,000,000. 

Army.]  For  two  hundred  years,  namely,  from 
the  end  of  the  14th  to  that  of  the  16th  century,  the 
Janissaries  composed  the  flower  of  the  Turkish 
armies,  and  so  long  as  the  first  sultans  ruled  from 
the  heart  of  camps,  and  declared  their  decrees  from 
the  imperial  stirrup,  the  obedience  of  these  warriors 
was  secured,  and  tnere  never  was  a  fitter  instrument 
of  war  and  conquest.  In  this  period,  all  the  great 
successes  of  the  Turkish  army  were  gained ;  but, 
when  the  sultans  began  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of 
indolence  to  tho  visions  of  ambition,  and  exchanged 
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the  toils  of  the  camp  for  the  debaucheries  of  the 
harem,  the  discipline  of  this  corps  relaxed,  and  its 
arms  became  more  dangerous  to  the  ministers  than 
to  the  enemies  of  the  government.    Many  attempts 
were  made  to  suppress  it,  but  in  vain ;  until  the  late 
*oltan,  Mahmud  II.,  acting  with  more  caution  as 
well  as  energy,  in  1826  contrived  to  annihilate  at 
one  blow  this  formidable  body  of  warriors.  The 
number  destroyed  is  variously  reported.    All  the 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  high  rank 
who  had  joined  the  sultan's  party,  were  known  to 
have  perished ;  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  up- 
wards of  20,000  were  massacred  during  the  struggle. 
In  the  recent  and  present  struggles  with  Kussia, 
and  while  co-operating  with  the  British  troops  in 
Syria,  the  regular  soldiers  have  exhibited  the  valour 
and  discipline  of  European  troops,  and  even  the  con- 
tingent levies  fight  with  considerable  skill.  Eton 
calculated  the  Turkish  army,  in  1802,  at  207,400  in- 
fantry of  all  descriptions,  and  181 ,000  cavalry ;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  368,400  men,  of  whom  206,000  were 
employed  as  guards  and  in  garrisons.  The  disposable 
force  of  T.,  exclusive  of  the  contingents  from  Bosnia, 
Servii.  and  Egypt,  was  estimated  in  1852  at  340,000 
men.  but  of  this  number  not  above  170,000  could  be 
readily  mustered.   At  present  the  military  force  of 
T.,  as  re-organizcd  by  Riza  Pasha,  a  Prussian  offi- 
cer, in  1839-40,  is  divided  into  the  regular  active 
array  called  nizam,  the  reserve  or  redif,  the  contin- 
ents of  auxiliaries,  and  the  irregular  troops.  The 
regular  active  army  under  the  system  arranged,  but 
tint  definitely  organized  by  Riza  Pasha,  will  consist 
of  six  crrxhm  corps,  or  camps,  under  the  command  of 
a  muhir  or  field-marshal,  with  their  head-quarters 
at  Scutari,  Constantinople,   Monastir,  Karbront, 
Damascus,  and  Bagdad.   Each  ordou  is  to  consist  of 
two  divisions,  commanded  by  a  ferik  or  geueral  of 
division.    Each  division  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
brigades,  commanded  by  licat  or  generals  of  brigade. 
The  ordou  consists  of  11  regiments:  viz.  six  regiments 
of  foot,  four  of  horse,  and  one  regiment  of  artillery, 
amounting  in  all  to  25,000  troops  of  the  line.  Be- 
■  !  Ws  [!)..•     union*,  there  are  to  be  three  det  iched 
corps:  viz.  one  brigade  on  the  island  of  Candia,  num- 
bering 4,000  regulars,  3,500  irregulars,  and  600  na- 
tive cannoniers ;  a  second  brigade  in  Tripoli,  con- 
sating  of  one  regiment  of  foot,  and  one  of  horse,  to  the 
ttrength  of  4,000  men ;  and  a  third  brigade,  of  4,000 
men,  at  Tunis  The  three  detached  corps  should  thus 
matter  16,000  foot  and  horse.    The  special  corps, 
onder  the  command  of  the  grand  master  of  tho  artil- 
lery, are  likewise  divided  into  ordous.    They  consist 
of— 1.  The  central  corps  of  artillery,  comprising  4 
regiments,  a  reserve  regiment,  and  3  regiments 
which  are  quartered  in  the  various  fortresses  of  the 
empire,  in  the  forts  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black 
*ea;  2.  The  engineer  brigade  of  2  regiments  of  800 
men  each.    The  redif  or  reserve  forms  a  second 
•nny,  with  the  same  organization  as  that  of  the 
"W  and  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  regi- 
ments of  the  various  arms.    These  regiments  are  to 
be  divided  into  battalions,  eseadrons,  or  companies, 
and  have  their  standing  staffs  of  officers  and  cor- 
porals on  active  service  and  receiving  full  pay.  It 
» the  duty  of  the  latter  to  live  in  the  towns  and 
riuages  among  the  soldiers,  who,  though  on  leave, 
nevertheless,  not  discharged  from  the  service, 
»nd  these  soldiers  they  must  collect  and  drill  once 
•-week.  The  redif i  are  to  gather  every  year  for  four 
weeks  at  the  head -quarters  of  their  respective 
ordous.  and  take  part  in  the  field  manreu  vres.  While 
thus  on  service  the  redift  are  to  have  tho  pay  and 
the  usual  allowance  of  provisions.    This  system  is 
•dmirably  arranged;  but  is  not,  we  fear,  likely  to 

\ 
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be  speedily  carried  out  in  T.  Of  the  six  ordous 
only  the  first  three  were  completely  organized  in 
1852,  but  not  more  than  half  the  cavalry  was 
mounted.  The  fourth  and  fifth  ordous  were  very 
deficient,  the  reserve  being  without  arms.  The 
sixth,  the  army  of  Bagdad,  had  neither  cavalry, 
artillery,  nor  reserve.  This  ordou  might  be  looked 
upon  as  quite  cut  off  from  the  rest,  by  its  great  dis- 
tance, defective  communications,  and  more  particu- 
larly by  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  desert,  always 
more  or  less  in  open  rebellion :  entire  battalions 
have  gone  over  to  the  Persians  from  time  to  time 
with  bag  and  baggage.  In  addition  to  the  force  of 
T.  proper,  there  is  nominally  a  large  auxiliary  force 
consisting  of  the  contingents  of  the  tributary  pro- 
vinces of  8crvia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegowina,  Up- 
per Albania,  and  Egypt ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  numbers  of  the  auxi- 
liaries ;  it  much  depends  on  the  politics  of  the  time  or 
the  enemy  against  whom  they  are  expected  to  take 
the  field.  In  a  war  with  Russia  the  number  of  auxilia- 
ries may  possibly  amount  to  105,000  or  110,000 
men :  viz.  6,000  from  Wallachia,  40,000  from  Bos- 
nia and  the  Herzegowina,  20,000  from  Upper  Al- 
bania, 30,000  from  Servia,  and  25,000  from  Egypt. 
When  the  Danubian  principalities  are  occupied  by 
the  Russians,  tho  auxiliaries  from  Wallacnia  are 
not  permitted  to  join  the  Turkish  army ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  free  corps  of  Pandurs  will  i 
Lesser  Wallachia,  and  these  free 
urter  to  the  strength  of  fr 
The  irregular  troops  consist  of: — 


In 

corps  may  possi- 
bly muster  to  the  strength  of  from  6,000  to  8,000 
men. 


1.  Karat  or  gendarmes  on  foot,  teyment  or 

gendarmes,  and  tubufiii  or  county 

2.  Tnrtara  of  the  Dobrudja  and  Asia  " 

3.  Hunirartan  and  Polish  voli 
4-  Moslem  in)  volunteers. 


Total  of  Irregulars. 


30.000 
5.000 
SMS) 

50,000 

87,000 


The  total  of  the  military  forces  of  T.  are  summed 
up  in  the  Berlin  Ztil  as  follows  :— 


Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery. 
Artillery  in 
Kiigiiieers, 


Regiment*.  Registered. 


f 


3* 

M 
I 
•i 
3 

In  Candia,  4 
Tripoli,  2 


War  footing. 
100,800 
17,280 
7.K00 


s.oon 

4.0 


Reserve, 

Auxiliaries, 

Irregulars, 


170,376 


14S.6K0 
14S.6SO 
121.000 
87.000 


Total, 


These  500,000  troops  are  not,  of  course,  prepared  to 
take  the  field  in  tne  first  weeks  of  a  campaign — 
first,  because  the  distances  are  too  great,  and  tho 
various  provinces  so  thinly  populated,  all  of  which 
interferes  with  the  immediate  concentration  of  the 
contingents ;  and  secondly,  because  the  expense  of 
arming  and  keeping  up  all  these  troops  would  be 
too  heavy  for  the  imperial  treasury.  It  ought,  also, 
to  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  and  services  of 
the  auxiliary  contingents  are  affected  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances  and  events,  and  that  the  number 
of  121,000  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  in- 
creased  or  lessened  by  one-half.  Thus,  in  the  pre- 
sent war.  Abbas  Pasha,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  has- 
tened to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Porte,  45.000 
troops,  a  line-of-battle  ship,  2  first-class  frigates,  4 
corvettes,  2  brigs,  2  steam-frigates  (one  of  850  and 
the  other  of  450  horse  power),  and  a  steam  cor- 
vette of  300  horse  power.  On  the  other  hand,  Mus- 
tapha  pasha,  an  Albanian,  recently  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Herzcgovinc,  offered  to  furnish  the  Porte 
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with  a  levy  of  200,000  Albanians,  and  to  march 
them  on  any  point  which  the  government  of  the  sul- 
tan might  point  out ;  and  Rcndev-han  Iky  also  de- 
manded from  the  Porte  to  be  permitted  to  organi.se 
in  Kurdistan  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Koran,  infidels  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 


subalterns,  provided  with  an  imperial  firman  pro- 
ceeds to  the  appointed  district  where  lots  are  to  be 
drawn.  The  period  of  service  is  5  years.  Those 
who  escape  in  the  lot-drawing  one  year  must  draw 
again  every  year  for  four  more,  and  if  they  escape 
till  the  end  of  the  five  years  they  then  enter  the 
rcdif,  which  is  thus  composed  of  raw  militia  and 
only  exercised  one  month  in  a  year.  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  recruits  to  the  different  arms  of  the 
force  is  not  made  with  regard  to  the  personal  fitness 
of  individuals,  but  at  random  or  by  caprice :  thus 
the  Albanians,  who  are  good  riflemen,  are  taken  for 
the  artillery ;  fishermen,  sailors,  and  peasants,  who 
never  sat  on  a  horse,  are  sometimes  drawn  off  to 
the  cavalry.  The  drilling  and  exercising  is  partly 
Prussian,  grafted  on  the  remains  of  the  former 
French  system. 

Navy.]  The  Turkish  navy  consists  of  a  number 
of  small  vessels  of  war  and  several  ships-of-the-linc. 
Before  the  battle  of  Navarino  it  was  estimated  at 
21  sail-of-the-line,  31  frigates,  8  corvettes,  and  30 
gun-boats,  carrying  altogether  2,990  cannon,  and 
5,300  seamen.  At  present  it  consists  of  2  three- 
deckers  of  130  and  120  guns;  4  two-deckers  of  74 
to  90  guns ;  10  sailing  frigates  of  40  to  60  guns ; 
6  corvettes  of  22  to  26  guns ;  14  brigs  of  12  to  20 
guns;  16  cutter-schooners  from  4  to  12  guns;  6 
steam  -  frigates  of  400  to  800 -horse  power;  and 
12  steam-corvettes  and  schooners,  making  a  total  of 
70  armed  vessels,  manned  by  32,000  sailors  and 
gunners.  There  is  also  a  regiment  of  marines  un- 
der the  command  of  a  generalof  brigade.  The  staff 
of  the  navy  consists  of  the  kapudan  patha,  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  and  secretary -at-war ;  5  admirals, 
of  whom  3  are  in  active  service ;  the  commander  of 
the  fleet,  the  kapudan  or  commander  of  a  squadron, 
the  liman-Jcevun  or  port-admiral,  3  vice-admirals, 
the  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  the  director  of  the 
dock -yard,  the  director  of  the  naval  academy,  7  rear- 
admirals,  3  of  whom  command  on  the  stations  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Black  sea,  the  archipelago  and  the 
Persian  gulfs,  while  4  belong  to  the  council  of  the 
admiralty.  These  commanders  have  the  same  rank 
and  pay  as  the  generals  of  the  army  ;  the  admirals 
are  on  a  footing  with  the  ferUcs;  the  vice-admirals 
rank  with  the  uvtu,  and  the  rear-admirals  with  the 
mir  aiais  or  colonels.  The  commander  or  flag-cap- 
tain of  an  admiral's  ship,  too,  has  the  rank  of  a 
colonel. 

HiOory  of  tht  Ottoman  empire.]  The  ftneat  conn  trie*  of  the 
old  world-Thrace,  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  Colchis,  Armenia,  M< 


potamla,  Syria,  and  Egypt  together  with  the  island*  of  the 
Archipelago  and  Arabia,  whose  commerce  connect*  Asia  and 
Africa  with  Europe,  and  unites  the  East  with  the  West— have 
been  ruled  for  fire  hundred  years  by  the  Turks  or  Ottomans,  a 
race  of  mixed  blood,  whose  name  begins  to  appear  in  history 
about  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  when  their  Scythian  ancestors 


In  the 


settled  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai,  In  the 
tween  Siberia  and  China 

In  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent  a 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  rapidly  propagated  Itself 
and  Africa.  Mahomet's  successors,  the  khalifa,  in  63S,  conquered 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  In  783,  Bagdad  the  seat  of  a  new  mon- 
archy was  founded  under  their  auspices.  The  khalifs  of  Bagdad, 
sd  miring  the  reported  bravery  of  the  Turks,  had  long  chosen 
their  body-guard  from  this  tribe.  The  chiefs  of  this  guard 
gradually  assumed  great  authority  In  the  affairs  of  state.  Hence 
arose  the  Emir-eU- Cfmrafu  of  the  khalifs,  who,  tike  the  MtgortM 
ltomut  of  the  Pranconlan  king*,  under  the  name  of  prime- minis- 
ters, gradually  engrossed  the  real  power  of  the  »Ute,  and  finally 
ated  themselves  to  the  throne  of  their  masters.   In  the  9th 


and  10th  centuries  the  Turkish  dynasties  of  the  Tulunide*  ami 
Akshldidcs  reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  and  from 
the  end  of  the  10th  to  the  close  of  the  13th  cent  the  dvnasty  of 
the  Gaanevides  reigned  in  Persia  and  India.  The  Seldihoeka  or 
Seljuks,  another  Turkish  tribe,  nearly  about  the  same  period  that 
their  brethren  won  the  dominion  in  these  countries,  successively 
crossed  the  Slpt.un  and  Oxus.  attacking  nations  immersed  in 
luxury,  and  rendered  effeminate  by  long-con  tin  tied  peace,  and 
bad  overrun  a  great  part  of  Asia  before  the  close  of  the  11th 
cent  and  founded  a  mighty  empire  in  the  East  with  which  the 
Crusader*  contended  for  the  possession  of  Palestine.  In  toe  13th 
cent  the  Mongols—a  nation  differing  In  language  and  manner* 
from  the  Tartar-stem  to  which  the  Turks  belonged— uniting  with 
several  other  hordes,  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Scldshocks  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  founded  several  small  Mongolian  states  in  that 
country ;  but  the  chief*  and  emir*  of  the  Seldshuck*  and  Turko- 
mans soon  led  back  their  tribes  from  the  valley*  of  the  Taurus 
and  divided  Asia  Minor  amongst  their  warlike  followers.  One 
of  these  emir*  was  Oaman  or  Othman,  the  founder  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  This  chief  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Oguzian  Turko- 
mans In  1399  he  took  possession  of  the  narrow  passes  of  Olym- 
pus, and  established  his  camp  of  Caucasian -Tartars  In  the  plains 
of  Bilhynla.  under  the  protection  of  the  Seldshuck  saltan  of 
Iconium.  Reinforced  by  the  accession  of  a  number  of  fugitir* 
slaves,  robbers,  and  captives,  he  laid  waste  the  surrounding  coun- 


t  he  Roman  empire  of  the  East  Upon  the  death  of  the  sultan  of 
Iconium  in  1300,  (Hejira  700)  Othman  assumed  the  title  of  sul- 
tan himself :  thus  was  founded  by  a  predatory  chief,  upon  tbe 
ruin*  of  the  power  of  the  Arabs,  Scldshocks.  and  Mongols,  the 
empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turk*  In  Asia.  Between  1300  and  1S6K, 
the  gallantry  and  activity  of  ten  great  princes  aided  by  the  heroic 
fanaticism  with  which  Islomism  inspires  its  devotee*,  raised  the 
Ottoman  state  to  the  rank  of  the  first  military  power  In  Europe. 
Orcan,  Othman'*  son.  established  tbe  seat  of  his  empire  at  Brus- 
aa.  the  capital  of  Blthynla.  which  he  conquered  in  1338.  lie  then 
subdued  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellespont :  and  having  assumed  the 
title  of  paduhah  or  'prince,-  obtained  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Grecian  emperor  Kantakuzenos  m  marriage.  Orcan's  son. 
the  gallant  Solyman  I.  entered  Europe  In  Hit.  and  baring  seized 
Galllpoli  and  Scstoa,  made  himself  master  of  the  strait*  which 
diride  Europe  from  Asia.  Amurath  L  established  the  aeat  of  hi* 
empire  at  Adrianople,  and  profiting  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
Greeks,  expelled  them  from  Thrace,  and  defeated  the  Bulgarians 
and  Servians  in  a  dreadful  battle  on  the  plains  of  Coasova. 

Bajazet,  who  succeeded  Amurath.  by  an  uninterrupted  train  ef 
victories  conquered  the  greater  portion  of  that  territory  which 
the  Turks  Mill  possess  in  Europe.  Paheologua  the  Greek  em 
peror  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  western  prince*  of  Christen - 
dom,  and  an  army  was  speedily  raised  which,  under  Sigisround 
king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  for  some  time  in  counteracting  the 
efforts  of  the  sultan.  Their  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  however, 
were  soon  terminated ;  Rajazet's  skill  and  bravery  forced  tbetn 
to  retreat  toward*  the  west  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  direct  his 
whole  strength  against  the  city  of  Constantinople,  which  was  on 
the  eve  of  falling  Into  his  hands,  when  the  unexpected  tidings  of 
an  invasion  by  the  Tartarian  prince  Demir,  better  known  under 
the  appellation  of  Timur  or  Tamerlane,  forced  him  to  hurry  into 
his  Asiatic  provinces  lor  the  purpose  of  checking  the  can**  of 
till*  new  enemy.  The  two  boat*  met  each  other  with  the  Intre- 
pidity which  was  natural  to  them,  and  with  an  ardour  Inspired 
on  both  sides  by  a  career  of  uninterrupted  success.  Tbe  contest 
was  furious  and  sanguinary,  bat  unfortunate  for  the  Turks ;  the 
sultan  waa  made  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  de- 
stroyed In  a  dreadful  battle  which  lasted  from  daybreak  to  night- 
fall.   The  defeat  of  Bajazet  for  some  time  retarded  tbe  Increase 


ol  the  Turkish  power;  but  Amurath  U.  led  hi*  army  into  Mace- 
don  and  plundered  the  principal  cities  of  that  country,  aa  well  a* 
those  of  Boeotla,  iE tolls,  and  Phocla.  Sen  ia  next  yielded  to  his 
arms;  and  entering  Hungary',  he  Invested  the  dty  of  Beigrs/le. 
The  intrepidity  and  skill  of  John  Hunnlades  enabled  tbe  Hun- 
garians not  only  to  defend  themselves,  but  to  carry  on  offerjive 
operations  against  the  Turkish  forces.  In  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Belgrade  the  sultan  lost  many  of  hb  men ;  no  fewer  than  130,000 
are  said  to  hare  fallen  in  one  attack  made  npoo  them  from  the 
town,  and  the  siege  waa  at  length  raised.  Irritated  by  discern 
fitnre  to  which  he  had  been  little  accustomed,  the  sultan  tent  * 
great  army  Into  Transylvania;  but  Hunniadea  met  them,  and 
with  the  Ion  of  only  8,000  of  his  own  men,  la  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed upward*  of  30,000  Turk*.  Another  army  mora  numer- 
ous was  despatched  against  the  Christiana,  and  its  efforts  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  But  these  repeated  defeats,  far  from  hum- 
bung  the  Turks,  only  stlmuuitcd  them  to  still  greater  efforts; 
another  army  was  immediately  despatched  towards  the  west,  and 
the  Christians  on  the  10th  at  November  1444,  experienced  a  rout- 
fore  Varna.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  there 
no  power  which  could  with  any  prospect  <<  sue- 
"  to  lb*  Turkish  anna  The  Greek  emperor's 
within  tbe  walls  of  Constantinople ;  and  for 
tbe  narrow  surrounding  territory  he  waa  forced  to  pay  the  sultan 
an  annual  tribute  of  300,000  aspem  Cannon  were  now  Intro- 
duced  Into  the  Turkish  array,  and  the  whole  Peloponnesus  was 
subjugated.  Mohammed  II.  who,  in  144°,  succeeded  his  father 
Amurath,  desirous  of  terminating  a  war  In  which  be  was  en- 
gaged against  the  prince  of  Caramania,  made  peace  with  tbe  em- 
peror of  the  Greeks;  but  he  bad  no  sooner  brought  this  contest 
to  a  close,  than  he  prov  oked  a  fresh 
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r*r>r,  «»J  UA  *t«ee  to  the  imperial  dty  with  an  army  amount- 
ing iliiutdto  400,000  men.  Tile  defence  waa  desperate,  but 
crowd*  of  Turk.*  continually  prcadng  forward  to  supply  the 
plana  or  those  who  had  fallen,  the  strength  of  the  heroic  garrison 
iu  at  length  exhausted .  the  emperor  Constantlne,  with  all  hU 
warriors,  waa  overwhelmed  in  the  assault,  and  for  three  days 
the  imperial  city  continued  to  be  a  scene  of  the  moat  inhuman 
carnage.  Thus  terminated  the  existence  of  the  western  empire 
is  the  year  of  the  Hejira  847.  1,123  yean  after  Constantlne  had 
removed  the  seat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  and 
had  given  hla  name  to  that  celebrated  dty  whiclt  waa  now  do- 
oired  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  court,  and  capital  of  the 
Turkish  dominions. 

Mohammed's  success  stimulated  hltn  to  new  undertaking*. 
He  entered  Servla  with  20,000  men.  and  made  It  tributary 1  and 
■est  with  an  enormous  force  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  which  he 
iu  only  prevented  from  taking  by  the  extraorvlinary  talent*  of 
Hunniadea,  who  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  and  army,  and  forced 
the  sultan  to  retire  Into  Servia,  but  did  not  long  survive  but  glori- 
ous victory.  Disappointed  in  hla  hope*  of  luccea*  against  Hun- 
gary. Mnliammed  ium-1  his  attention  to  the  Morea  and  island* 
of  the  Mt»*n  sea  The  former  region  bad  been  seized  by  the 
who  offered  lo  deliver  the  cities  to 
of  being  permitted  to  retain  in  their 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  following  their  ordi- 
nary occupation  of  shepherd* :  but  the  Turks,  more  willing  that 
t.ns  territory  should  be  possessed  by  the  feeble  Greeks  than  by 
tiie  Srrce  Albanians,  attacked  the  latter  and  drove  them  from 
t>  mon try.  The  Greek*  submitted  with  reluctance  to  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  made  a  few  effort*  to  regain  their  liberty: 
tat  In  1449,  the  whole  country,  except  a  few  place*  on  the  coast 
ia  the  hand*  of  the  Venetian*,  was  added  to  the  Turkish  empire 
The  conquest  of  the  Morea  was  in  a  short  time  followed  by  that 
of  Trebizond,  the  retreat  of  the  Comneni,  who  had  dignified 
their  petty  monarchy  with  the  vain  title  of  the  empire  of  Trebl- 
toad.  After  the  death  of  Hunniadea,  Bosnia  had  fallen  into  Mo- 
hammed'*  hands,  and  he  was  meditating  new  enterprise*,  when 
the  most  formidable  adversary  whom  he  bad  ever  been  called  to 
encounter,  appeared  In  the  person  of  George  Castriota,  an  Eplrote 
by  nation,  generally  called  Scanderbeg.  Three  large  Turkish 
•rtnie*  were  successively  overthrown  by  the  intrepid  and  skilful 
Efirote ;  and  tired  of  a  contest  in  which  he  had  experienced  au- 
la troce  with  Pander- 
to  dread 

the  Venetian*  formed  au 
with  the  Hungarian*  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
progress  of  their  eastern  adversaries.  In  1466  the  sultan  spun 
entered  Epinu  with  an  immense  army,  and  compelled  Scander- 
hef  to  take  refuge  at  Lysaa  in  the  Venetian  state*,  where  he 
dir.!  iu  1*«5  The  Venetians  defeated  the  Turkish  army  in  1419. 
hat  thi*  waa  almost  the  only  advantage  of  which  they  could 
toast, — they  were  driven  from  Negro  poo  t,  and  the  redaction  of 
Eiwras  and  Albania  deprived  of  their  intrepid  defendant^wa*  al- 

reptl»ed;  bu'tftont  the  Veneliim'"  they 'look  the* dty  of  Ccpha! 
Ionia,  and  invading  Italy,  made  themselves  master*  of  Otranta 

Bsjaxct  II.  lubducd  Croatia  and  Curamanla,  The  Venetian* 
ratuvend  Cephalonla;  but  thi*  slight  advantage  did  not  counter- 
balance the  success  of  the  Turks,  who  took  the  cities  of  Lepanto, 
Durazzo,  and  Modon,  and  plundered  Syria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
McAlavia  on  the  other.  Balaxet  now  formed  Che  design  of  re- 
scuing hi*  power  to  hi*  eldest  son  Achmld.  But  Selim,  hla 
•wood  mo,  more  enterprising  and  ambitious  than  hi*  brother, 
suddenly  arrived  from  Trebizond,  and  having  put  his  father  to 
death,  ascended  the  throne  in  1513,  and  by  the  murder  of  hi* 
bra:**  Reared  hi*  power.  Selim  attacked  the  Persian*,  and 
aioog  with  some  other  places  took  the  city  of  Tanria.  He  next 
tarsal  bis  arm*  against  Egypt,  and  finished  the  conquest  of  that 
reentry  which  bad  been  commenced  by  hla  father.  The  short- 
■ess  uf  bi*  reign  did  not  permit  him  to  extend  hi*  conquests  fur- 
ther ;  be  died  in  1519. 

Soiymaa.  the  tenth  saltan  of  hi*  race,  conquered  Belgrade,  and 
drove  the  knights  of  Malta  from  Rhodes,  after  a  defence  which 
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fatal 
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:  only  to  34.000  men  had  rashly  but  gallantly 
utacked  700  (100  Turks.  Bud  a  immediately  surrendered ;  and 
swaaghit  was  retaken  In  1438,  it  almost  Immediately  fell  again 
bw>  the  hand*  of  the  Turks.  Moldavia,  waa  next  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  victorious  Mohammedans,  who  then  proceeded  to  the 
•eg*  of  Vienna;  bat  the  autumnal  rain*  retarded  the  operations 
ef  the  besieger*  and  forced  the  tultan  to  abandon  his  uodertak- 
lag.  The  Turk*  had  no  sooner  raised  the  siege  of  Vienna,  than 
their  enemies  arquiring  new  courage,  assailed  and  drove  them 
from  «»ery  part  of  the  German  territoriea.  Solyman  now  direct- 
>:  ....  arms  the  nations  on  his  eastern  frontier-;  Georgia 

was  rtdaeed.  and  Bagdad  also  fell  Into  hi*  hands,  while  Barbar 
«aa*.  bis  celebrated  admiral,  caused  himself  to  be  dreaded  In 
•very  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Hungary  had  long  been  har- 
*awd  by  the  Turkish  forces:  it  waa  once  more  attacked  and  re- 
•seed  to  the  state  of  a  Turkish  province.  Selim  LL  who  succeed  - 
*d  be  father,  fur  some  time  conducted  the  wars  of  the  empire 
I  vigour  and  prosperity ;  but  his  fleets  failed  to  win 
i  which  attended  his  army.    The  commercial  power* 

the  total 


of  the 


the  reign  of  Amurath  III.  who  succeeded  Selim.  the  advantage 
became  more  evidently  In  favour  of  the  Christian*: 
that  time,  though  the  Turks  have  sometimes  enjoyed  a  I 
success,  the  real  stability  of  their  affairs  ha*  declined. 

During  a  long  period  little  alteration  took  place  in  the  mutual 
relation*  between  the  Turk*  and  western  Europeans  Wars  in- 
deed were  frequent ;  but  few  advantage*  were  gained  on  either 
side,  and  these  few  were  not  of  great  importance.  In  1684  the 
Ottoman  empire  In  Europe  seemed  to  be  verging  toward*  de- 
struction, when  by  the  wisdom  and  bravery  of  one  man  lis  affairs 
were  once  more  retrieved.  The  vizier.  Acfimet  KJuperll.  had  the 
skill  to  call  to  hi*  aid  that  religion*  enthusiasm  which  when  pro- 
perly managed  conduct*  men  to  the  moat  daring  undertakings,— 
the  merit  of  opposing  the  armies  of  infidel*  was  placed  In  the 
strongest  light,— and  the  predestinating  creed  of  the  prophet  was 
forcibly  inculcated.  The  effects  of  the  viziers  policy  were 
quickly  visible,  the  Christian*  were  defeated  in  almost  every 
quarter,  and  in  1676  the  Turks  had  retaken  Candia,  Podolia.  and 
the  Ukraine,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  extended  their  conquests 
still  farther,  had  they  not  lost  their  vizier  at  this  Juncture  in 
nn  engagement  with  the  Germans.  After  the  death  of  Ki  uperit, 
the  Turkish  affair*  fell  Into  confusion ;  but  negotiation*  for  a 
peace  were  commenced ;  and  In  1898,  a  treaty  waa  concluded  at 
Carlo witz  between  the  contending  parties.  The  German*  re- 
tained possession  of  Transylvania;  the  IUn.it  of  Temtswar  and 
part  of  Sclavonla  was  yielded  to  the  Turks;  the  navigation  of 
the  Theiste  and  the  Maros  wa*  declared  free  to  both  part  tea;  a 
proper  boundary  wa»  fixed  between  the  Germ 'in  aft  Tu:klsh 
port*  of  Hungary;  and  the  truce  wa* to  catttimu  '  vevr*.  The 
peace  with  tbe  Russians  was  to  continue  c.i-  ■  w  -.'ears,  tut 
they  were  to  retain  Azof.  With  the  Poles,  the  ur*u  >ti  .  •'  :>-e 
treaty  waa  to  be  the  same:  Moldavia  was  >ieldod  io -l  e  lurks, 
while  Kaminicck,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine  were  to  U  .  wc.-si 
to  the  Pole*.  The  Venetian*  retained  possession  of  the 
with  several  other  part*  of  the  Turkish 
ports  were  declared  free  to  both  nation*.  The  cession  of  the 
Morea  wa*  the  provision  to  which  the  Turk*  moat  unwillingly 
acceded ;  they  aeized  the  opportunity  of  some  commotion*  which 
prevailed  among  the  European  powers,  and  drove  the  Venetian* 
from  that  part  of  their  territories. 

Under  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russians  continued  to  view  with 
envy  these  fine  province*  which  owned  (abjection  to  the 
Turki*h  dominion,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
They  had  for  some  lime  taken  an  active  hand  In  the 
bailee*  of  Poland,  and  had  effected  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  that  distracted  kingdom :  a 
discontented  Pole  retired  to  some  part  of  the  Turkish  territories, 
and  probably  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. Invited  hi*  countrymen  to  Join  him.  promising  them  the 
rapport  of  the  Ottoman  force*, — the  Russian*,  without  Inquiry, 
seised  thi*  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Turk*,  and  In  17BV  de- 
clared a  new  war.  The  success  which  attended  tbe  Russians 
too  plainly  betrayed  the  feeble  state  of  their  adversaries.  The 
fortress  of  Azof,  at  the  month  of  the  Don,  was  aeized ;  and  Oal- 
lltzln,  pairing  the  Dniester,  endeavoured  to  aeize  the  fort  of 
Choczlm,  but  wa*  forced  to  repass  the  river.  Under  Romanznf, 
the  Russian  arm*  were  more  successful;  Choczlm  and  Yasal 
were  successively  taken,  and  Romanzof  invested  Render,  but 
finding  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  carrying  on  the  siege,  he 
withdrew  his  force*.  In  May  1770,  Romanzof  again  passed  the 
Dniester ;  and  inarched  from  Choczlm  towards  the  Prnth,  while 
Panin  with  another  army  arrived  before  Bender,  which  dty 
wa*  Invested  by  the  latter,  while  tbe  former  covered  hi*  opera- 
Romanzof  atUcked  the  Turk*  at  Cahoul.  and  obtained 


the  Morea, 
and  several 


over  them  a  complete  victory,  which  compelled  the  grand  vizier 
to  repass  the  Danube.  In  the  meantime,  the  fortresses  of 
Killanova  and  Akerman  or  Btalogorod,  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion The  strong  fort  res*  of  Bender  resisted  until  reduced  to 
rubbish;  the  fortress  of  Brailow  also  wa*  abandoned  by  it* 
garrison,  and  immediately  fell  into  the  hand*  of  the  Russians. 
A  Russian  fleet  had  likewise  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and 
landing  a  body  of  force*  upon  the  Morea,  Induced  the  Greek*  to 
revolt  from  the  Turkish  government;  Russian  intrigue*  disunited 

Alt  Bey  chased  the  representative'  of  the^lUiTfrom  C**ra  "in 
1771,  Dolgorrmkl.  in  spite  of  an  army  of  80,000  men  by  whom  it 
waa  defended,  made  himself  master  of  Crtm  Tartary,  but  the 
Russians  darst  not  attack  tbe  grand  vizier  amid  the  recesses  of 
the  Balkans  Tbe  Turks  had  seized  the  fort  of  Giurgevo;  and 
in  Wallachla  they  were  so  powerful  that  Repnin  refused  to 
attack  them,  and  the  Turk*  resolved  to  winter  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube;  bat  ultimately  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  their 
ground  on  the  south.  The  Turkish  army,  divided  into  two  bo- 
dies, were  attacked  almost  at  the  same  Instant,  and  both  were 
defeated.  The  fort  of  Babadagh  thereupon  surrendered :  the 
vizier  with  hi*  remaining  force*  retired  behind  the  Balkan ;  Giur- 
gevo wa*  retaken ;  and  the  Turk*  were  forced  to  evacuate  VYul- 
lachla,  wlille  the  Russian  fleet  ravaged  all  their  maritime  pos- 
sessions, and  threatened  Constantinople  itself.  Tbe  Turk*  now 
earnestly  desired  peace;  but  the  Russians  demanded  either  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  sea,  retain 
possession  of  the  dty  of  Azof,  and  be  allowed  a  certain  sum  aa 
an  indemnification  for  their  expenses ;  or  that  the  Crimea,  Bod- 
zlac  Tartary.  and  the  extensive  territory  bounded  by  the  am- 
id the  N  bank  of  the  Danube,  should  be 
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in  March  1773. 
newal  of  hostilities  After  »everal 
Romanzof  passed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  87,000  men,  ami 
marched  toward*  Sillstria,  which  waa  defended  by  24,000  men. 
To  oppose  the  progress  of  th«  Russians  and  to  relieve  the  place, 
60,000  men  were  despatched  by  the  Tlzler,  who  compelled  Ro- 
manzof to  retire  hastily,  abandoning  his  ammanition  and  other 
military  store*.  At  the  moment  of  thla  return  of  prosperity  the 
sultan  Muslapha  closed  hla  days.  Romanzofs  army,  powerfully 
re-enforced  in  1774,  repassed  the  Danube.  Many  engagements 
took  place,  in  which  the  Russians  were  uniformly  victorious, 
while  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Danube  the  Ottoman  power  was 
pressed  upon  by  their  force*.   The  Turks  were  now  entirely  dls 

Kted;  multitudes  laid  down  their  arms;  and  comparatively 
of  litem  remained  obedient  to  their  officers.  In  such  a  sit  na- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  accede  to  whatever  terms  the  Rus- 
sians chose  to  dictate,  and  Romanzof,  In  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Kutshuk-Kalnaiji,  In  July  1774,  was  careful  that  they  ahould  be 
sufficiently  advantageous  for  his  country.  The  Crimea  was  de- 
clared to  be  independent ;  Kllbum,  Kertch,  Jenlkalc,  and  the 
country  between  the  Bop  and  the  Dnieper,  were  ceded  to  the 
Russians,  who  were  also  to  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Turk- 
ish seas,  and  to  be  permitted  to  pasa  the  strait  called  the  Dar- 
danelles; tome  stipulations  were  made  In  favour  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Moldavia,  Wallachla.  and  the  Greek  Islands,  which  had 
been  in  the  power  of  the  Russian*,  and  were  now  to  be  restored  ; 
and  the  Russians  were  to  retain  possession  of  Azof  and  Tagan- 
rog ;  but,  except  the  places  which  have  been  mentioned,  agreed 
to  relinquish  all  their  other  conquests  Austria  gained  the 
Buckovine  by  the  same  treaty.  The  claim  of  Russia  to  a  right 
of  surveillance  in  reference  to  the  Christian  religion  and  Its 
churches  In  T.  rests  on  this  treaty*  "of  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship,"  In  which  "  the  two  empire*  agreed  to  annihilate  and 
leave  in  eternal  oblivion  all  the  previous  treaties  between  them." 
By  art  7.  "  the  Sublime  Porte  promised  to  protect  constantly 
the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches ;  and  it  also  allowed  the 
ministers  of  the  Imperial  court  of  Russia  to  make  upon  all  occa- 
sions representations,  as  well  in  favour  of  the  new  church  at 
Constantinople,  of  width  mention  was  to  be  made  In  art.  14,  as 
on  behalf  of  it*  officiating  ministers,  promising  to  take  such 
representation*  into  due  consideration,  as  being  made  by  a  con- 
fidential functionary  of  a  neighbouring  and  sincerely  friendly 
power."  By  art  14,  "after  the  manner  of  the  other  Powers, 
permission  was  given  to  the  high  court  of  Russia,  in  addition  to 
the  chapel  built  In  the  minister's  residence,  to  erect  in  one  of  the 
quarters  of  G slats.  In  the  street  called  Bey-Ogtu.  a  public  church 
of  the  Greek  ritual,  which  should  always  be  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  ministers  of  that  empire,  and  secure  from  all  coercion  and 
outrage."  By  art  8.  Russian  subjects  were  to  have  full  liberty 
to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  no  contribution  or  tax  was  to  be  exacted 
from  these  pilgrim*  and  travellers ;  "  but  they  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  *uch  passports  and  finnans  aa  were  given  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other  friendly  Power*."  By  art  17.  Russia  restored 
the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  "and  the 
Sublime  Porte  on  its  part  promised  to  observe  religiously,  with 
respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  the  amnesty  stipu- 
lated in  art  1 ;  and  that  the  Christian  religion  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  least  oppression  any  more  than  its  churches,  and 
that  no  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  the  erection  or  repair  of 
them,  and  also  that  the  officiating  ministers  should  neither  be 
oppressed  nor  Insulted."  In  1787,  Mansur.  a  sheik  of  the  Kuban 
Tartans,  led  the  hordes  over  whom  he  had  established  his  In - 
Russians;  but  found  his  disorderly  rabble 
I  the  regular  forces  of  Potemkin  who  vanquished 
him  in  several  engagements  The  Island  of  Taman,  and  the 
Crimes,  were  likewise  attacked  by  the  Turks :  but  In  this  quar- 
ter too  they  were  repelled  by  the  Russians.  Joseph  emperor  of 
Germany,  though  he  bad  no  legitimate  cause  of  quarrel,  assisted 
the  Russians  with  an  army.  The  opposition  of  the  Turks, 
tlioturh  vigorous,  was  not  successful ;  Czrrenitz  and  Bucharest 
In  Wallachla.  and  Cladova  in  Servia.  yielded  to  the  Austrians  : 
while  a  Russian  army  of  140,000  men.  under  the  command  of 
Potemkin,  Romanzof,  Repnin.  and  Soltikow,  approached  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bog.  Ocxakow  waa  beaieged  by  Pote 
and  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  four  months  was  Uik 


token  in 

'  1788:  and  the  Russians  made  themselves  master*  of 

Bender.  The  death  of  Abdul  Hamld  occurred  In 
the  opening  of  1789,  when  Selim  ill  the  only  son  of  the  sultan 
Mustapha.  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  In  June  1790,  a  con- 
ference waa  held  at  Relchenbach,  at  which  the  ministers  of  Bri- 
tain. Holland,  and  Prussia,  with  those  of  Austria  and  Poland, 
were  present  and  peace  was  established  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Turks,  upon  a  treaty  one  article  of  which  was  that  all 
conquests  made  by  the  former  should  be  relinquished.  The 
i  were  thus  left  to  manage  the  contest  by  themselves 
r,  in  1790.  took  the  fortress  of  IstnaiL  Such  had  been 
the  determined  valour  of  the  defendants,  that  the  Russians  lost 
10,000  men  In  the  attack :  and  such  was  the  brutal  and  ungener- 
ous cruelty  of  the  assailants  that  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
.10,000  men.  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  Varna,  the  bulwark 
of  Constantinople  towards  the  Balkan,  was  now  threatened,  and 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Turks  had  become  a  war  of  defence, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  a  war  for  the  extension  of  their 

to  curb  that  spirit  of 
so  openly  displayed.  The 
Irst  resented  the  interference;  but  gradually  became 


pence  on  condition  of  i 
tending  from  the  Bog  to  the  Dniester.  These  were  ceded  to 
Russia,  by  the  treaty  of  Yassi,  in  1792,  together  with  an  extraor- 
dinary right  of  interfering  in  the  province*  of  Wallachla  and 
Moldavia,  that  their  respective  hospodars  should  be  continued  In 
office  seven  years,  and  not  removable  but  by  the  consent  of  Rat- 
lin. The  reigning  hospodars  were  deposed  before  their  time : 
and  when  the  Russian*  remonstrated,  the  Bnsphorus  was  closed 
against  their  ships.  Taking  umbrage  at  these  causes  of  com- 
plaint in  1806,  Mkhelson  was  despatched  with  an  army  of  S0.0x<0 
men,  who  crossed  the  Dniester,  took  Bender  and  <  hotitm  with 
little  resistance,  and  entered  Yaasi,  the  capital  of  M . .Mavis  He 
then  entered  Bucharest  and  took  entire  possession  of  the  pro 
vinoe*  of  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachls  The  Russians 
remained  In  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  these  provinces  till 
the  year  1810 ;  when  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  augmented  to 
300,000  men,  and  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued,  which, 
perhaps,  never  waa  surpassed.  The  Russians  passed  the  Danube 
In  three  place*.  Their  direct  progress  would  have  been  from 
Olurgevo  to  Rustchuk ;  but  at  this  latter  place  the  passage  «  *• 
impracticable.  They  therefore  crossed  over  above  it  at  Ostrova 
near  Widdtn.  and  below  it  at  Hirsova  and  Turtukal,  and  bud 
siege  to  Rustchuk.  The  town  was  vigorously  defended ;  and  the 
Russians  were  repulsed  In  a  desperate  attack.  In  which  they  tost 
6,000  men.  Kamlnsky  made  also  a  similar  assault  on  the  in- 
trenched camp  at  Sbumia;  but  here,  too.  he  was  driven  back 
with  great  carnage.  The  Turks,  though  unacquainted  with 
regular  discipline  in  the  field,  make  a  fierce  resistance  wben 
atUcked  behind  their  ramparts  In  the  month  of  September, 
Kamlnsky,  leaving  Langcron  before  Rustchuk.  with  his  disposa- 
ble force  suddenly  attacked  and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Bayne; 
whereupon  Rustchuk  was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  sll  the 
Turkish  flotilla  lying  before  it  and  Olurgevo  on  the  other  side. 
In  order  to  create  a  diversion,  the  Turk*  now  sent  a  Sect  Into 
the  Black  sea.  and  threatened  an  attack  on  the  Crimes  Not- 
withstanding this  the  Russians  concentrated  their  forces  in  Bul- 
garia, and  the  grand  vizier  was  obliged  to  retreat  before  them, 
recross  the  Balkan,  and  take  up  a  position  at  Adrianople :  leav. 
Ing,  however,  the  strong  and  impregnable  fortresses  of  Varna  on 
the  sea-coast  and  Shumla  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  weil- 
seeured  at  the  other  side.  The  feeble  Selim,  and  his  successor 
Mustapha,  had  both  been  strangled  ;  and  M shorn med  was  called 
to  the  throne,  who  soon  displayed  the  vigour  which  ever  after- 
wards distinguished  him.  The  new  vizier.  Ahmed  Aga,  a  man 
of  the  same  energy  as  the  sultan,  and  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  defence  of  I  brail,  descended  from  the  mountains 
forced  the  detached  corps  of  Russians  in  Bulgaria  to  recross  the 
Danube,  and  msde  a  fierce  attack  upon  Rustchuk.  now  defended 
by  the  Russian  general  Kutusof.  The  Russians  hard  pressed, 
transported  the  inhabitants  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  set  fire 
to  the  town  In  four  quarters  and  then  retreated  themselves  The 
Turks  rushed  Into  the  burning  town,  put  a  atop  to  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  took  up  their  position  there.  The  grand  vizier  hav 
thus  driven  the  Russians  to 


to  follow  them,  and  made  the  attempt  In  three  places  Wkldm. 
Rustchuk.  and  Sillstrls  He  succeeded  at  Wkidln,  and  estab- 
lished 30.000  men  In  Wallachis  He  also  succeeded  at  Rusicl-.uk. 
took  possession  of  a  large  island  in  the  river,  and,  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, passed  the  grester  part  of  his  army  to  the  other  side, 
and  established  them  in  an  entrenched  camp.  Rut  Kutusof 
immediately  availed  himself  of  the  vizier's  crossing  over,  sad 
detached  8,000  men,  under  Markof,  to  attack  the  camp  be  had 
left  behind,  which  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  Tbe 
fugitive  Turk*  crowded  into  Rustchuk.  where  they  were  esnoo- 
aded  by  the  artillery  of  their  own  abandoned  camp,  while  Lan- 
gcron from  the  other  side  directed  100  pieces  of  cannon  upon 
them.  In  this  state  they  endured  the  severest  privations  and 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  lost  10.000  men  in  lit* 
different  assaults  made  on  them.  The  exhausted  state  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  critical  state  of  the  Russians  now  invaded  by  the 
French,  Induced  an  accommodation  ;  and  the  peace  of  Bucharest, 
concluded  In  1812,  gave  another  accession  of  territory  to  tbe 
Russians  extending  their  frontier  from  the  Dniester  to  the 
Pruth,  and  assigning  to  them  ail  the  country  that  lay  between 
the  two  rivers,  comprising  Bessarabia,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Moldavia.  The  Russians  upon  this  withdrew  from  the 
of  Wallachla  and  Moldavia,  which  they  bad  occupied 
years 

Orttk  rrvotutkm.)  During  the  sitting  of  the  congress  of  Lay- 
bach,  at  the  moment  when  the  Neapolitan  states  were  invaded 
by  an  Austrian  army,  a  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  their  Turk- 
ish master*  burst  forth  in  Moldavia,  Wallachis  tbe  Mores  and 
the  Grecian  islands  These  new*  were  received  with  disappro- 
bation by  the  congress  of  Lsybach,  and  ill  18*2  tbe  deputies 
were  refused  their  demands  at  the  congress  of  Verona.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  the  Greeks  suffered  several  severe  de- 
feats from  the  Turks ;  but  the  Greeks  entered  on  the  road  to 
freedom  with  better  success  In  the  Mores  and  in  the  island* 
On  the  23d  of  September  1821,  the  Greeks  took  Tripolixxs.  tbe 
cnpit.il  of  the  Mores,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1822  the  politics! 
existence  and  Independence  of  ail  Greece  was  proclaimed.  The 
Greek*  gained  signal  naval  victories  over  the  Turks  at  Mitylnw 
and  in  the  gulf  of  Patras  and  on  the  16th  of  December  1*12, 
Napoll-di-Roraanls  was  taken  by  capitulation,  and  the  seat  of 
the  government^txWerrrf  to  ""l,^  tnm  Tripoli nn.  The 

toTlle*  Turks  "to  Marclf  lsXlb'ra^^  the"  vfeer^yrf 
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Farvpt  look  possession  of  Navarin.  With  thl*  fierce  ami  war- 
like diief  the  Greek*  maintained  a  bloody  and  desolating  Strug 
jrlt?  for  the  peninsula,  until  the  combined  fleets  of  Britain,  Rus- 
i  v  an-1  France,  swept  the  Grecian  vin  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and 
relieved  the  Morea  of  the  presence  of  its  ruthless  Invaders.  Pre- 
i  to  tiii*  interference  of  anna,  a  treaty  hail  been  signed  by 
»«rers  requiring  from  the  belligerents  an  immediate 
armistice,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  reconciliation  being  effected 
between  them,  on  the  basis,  that  the  Greeks  should  hold  of  the 
mllsn  a*  of  a  superior  lord ;  and  should  pay  to  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire an  annual  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  ahould  be  fixed  once 
far  all  by  a  common  agreement ;  that  they  should  be  governed 
by  the  authorities  they  sttould  themselves  choose  and  nominate, 
but  in  the  nomination  of  whom  the  Porte  should  have  a  deter- 
minate voice;  and  that  to  bring  about  a  complete  separation 
between  the  Individuals  of  the  two  nations,  and  to  prevent  the 
collisions  which  are  Uie  inevitable  consequences  of  so  long  a 
struggle,  the  Greeks  should  enter  upon  possession  of  the  Turkish 
property  situated  either  on  the  continent  or  In  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
on  the  condition  of  indemnifying  the  former  proprietors,  either 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum.  to  be  added  to  the  tribute 
which  Is  to  be  paid  to  tbe  Porte,  or  by  some  other  transaction  of 
the  same  nature.  It  was  tbe  violation  of  the  demanded  armis- 
tice In  tbe  presence  of  the  combined  fleets  sent  to  enforce  It, 
which  led  to  the  collision  between  the  combined  and  Turkish 
Vets  in  the  bay  of  Navarin.  In  March  1829.  the  French  and 
British  ambassadors  intimated  to  the  sultan  the  intention  of 
rrnmenu  to  acknowledge  and  maintain  the 
)  of  the  Greeks.  A  treaty  was  Anally  negotiated  by 
,  the  principal  articles  of  which  will  be  found  In 
I  chapter  on  Greece.  By  this  treaty.  Greece  is  effec- 
tually separated  from  the  sovereignty  oV  the  Porte,  and  pro- 
nounced a  monarchical  and  independent  state. 

Rtttnt  ttruyyUs  trith  /liutta.]  It  has  been  alleged  liy  some  poli- 
ticians that  the  real  source  of  the  Greek  revolution  might  be 
bond  within  the  Russian  dominions:  certain  It  U  that  as  soon  as 
that  movement  commenced.  Russia  began  to  augment  her  ar- 
mlet on  the  Pruth  and  Dniester.  On  the  36th  of  April  1828,  the 
Raswsns  passed  the  I'ruth.  and  advanced  Into  the  principalities 
/  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  emperor 
Nicholas  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Bulgaria.  The  first 
operations  of  the  war  were  preceded  or  rather  accompanied  by  a 
manifesto  and  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  In  the 
first  of  these  documents,  the  emperor  complained  of  the  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  In  1812.  and  of  the  subsequent  treaty 
of  Aricermann.  — of  the  illegal  seizure  of  Russian  vessels  and  con- 
DsvatUm  of  their  cargoes,  —of  the  closing  tlio  passage  of  the  B0S> 
pbonu.  to  the  great  injury  of  the  Russian  trade  In  the  Black  sea, 
-and  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Porte  with  Persia  to  prevent  her 
asking  peace  with  Russia.  The  declaration  rurther  charged 
T.  with  violating  her  pledge  to  the  Servians,  nnd  her  guarantee 
t"  the  |  m<  Inert  of  Mol.l.n  la  and  U'nllacin.i :  an  nmm  «ty  w  :ia  to 
be  grained  to  the  Servians;  Instead  of  which  the  Turks  had  in- 
vaded Servia,  and  devastated  the  country.  The  privileges  of  the 
prtsdpilitie*  were  to  be  guaranteed ;  but  instead  of  this,  a  sys- 
tem had  been  established  of  the  most  sweeping  plunder,  while 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks  inhabiting  the  L  bank  of  the  Kuban 
were  secretly  encouraged.  Finally,  after  enumerating  his  grounds 


>  objects  of  the  war  to  be:  to  enforce  the  due  and  effec- 
tasi  observance  of  those  treaties  which  Turkey  hail  violated ;  and 
I"  wear*  the  inviolable  liberty  of  the  Black  sea,  and  the  free 
■avigstktn  of  the  Bnsphnni*.    War  having  commenced,  the  sul- 
tan <ihi  not  dispute  the  Russian  advance  Into  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wsllacbia,  but  concentrated  his  strength  on 
Siiamla,  and  detent  lined  to  defend  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan 
aoaoUlna    In  the  course  of  the  month  of  July,  1828.  the  Rus- 
i  force  invested  the  strong  fortresses  of  Silistria  on  the 
.  and  Varna  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  The  Utter  place 
was  pot  possession  of  chiefly  through  the  treachery  of  JnssulT 
Paths;  but  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Siistna  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  to  retire  into  winter-can- 
totmMnu  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.    The  campaign  of  1829 
was  preceded  by  the  taking  of  the  important  fortress  of  Kali,  the 
tru  dt  pont  at  Nicopolls,  on  tbe  24th  of  January,  and  of  Tumul, 
three  weeks  afterwards.   The  campaign  was  opened  In  May  by 
i  forces  marching  upon  the  Danube,  under  Diebltsch, 
iy  Invested  Silistria  and  Giurgevo;  at  the  aame 
h's  division  advanced  along  the  Asiatic  shore  of 
U*  Black  sea.   The  Turks  endeavoured  to  impede  the  Russian 
i  la  their  principal  operations  by  constant  attacks  on  their 
which  rendered  the  contest  very  sanguinary  on  both 
On  the  11th  of  June  the  grand  vizier's  army  sustained  a 
drfril  near  the  village  of  Kulcrtsha,  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shamla:  and  on  the  !W)th  of  the  same  month  Silistria 
surrendered  to  the  Russians.    DieMtsch  Immediately  pnshed  for- 
tthe  Balkan  into  Thrace,  after  having  closely  invested 
.  while  Erserum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  the  most 
rsble  place  in  the  eastern  part  of  Astatic  Turkey— Bag- 
dad ricrpted -surrendered  to  Paskewltch  on  tbe  27th  of  June, 
Mfsembna,  Achiolon,  and  Bourgas,  were  taken  possession  of  liy 
tii*  former  general  with  little  opposition;  and  on  the  2lat  of 
August,  the  Russian  army  entered  Adrianople.    The  affairs  of 
U*  Turk i  being  now  evidently  desperate,  conferences  on  the 
tutytct  of  peace  were  entered  Into,  and  a  preliminary  treaty  ad- 
Jaated:  and  on  the  14th  of  September  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
U*  l«o  belligerent  powers  was  algned  at  Adrianople.    By  this 


treaty  not  •  foot  of  territory  was  gained  or  lost  In  Europe  by 
either  party,  as  far  as  the  question  of  positive  cession  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  in  Asia,  Ruaaia  obtained  a  considerable  district,  — the 
ancient  Cokhit,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Black  sea.  Turkey  bound 
herself  to  pay  jC5.000.0O0  to  Russia  as  an  Indemnity  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  and  £  T. 10,000  as  an  indemnity  to  Russian  mer- 
chants for  acts  of  spoliation  committed  upon  them ;  the  Servians 
^ ere  put  Aj^Qiri  in  pi isttaCA&ioCi  of  C'ortn.in  ri^liCv  of  whioti  tlio  T^oi^© 
had  recently  deprived  them:  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorua 
were  declared  free  to  the  ships  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  the 
Porte ;  and  the  fortifications  of  Giurgevo  were  to  be  demolished. 
Russia  was  not  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  until  the 
Indemnities  were  paid :  and  the  Porte  formally  recognised  the 
political  existence  of  Greece,  as  determined  by  Russia.  In  concert 
with  France  and  England.  This  treaty  "  confirmed  all  the  trea- 
ties which  had  been  concluded  at  different  epochs  between  the 
two  empires,"  except  ss  thereby  modified.  It  contains  no  new 
provision  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  of  Russian  interference, 
except  in  relation  to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  provinces 
stood  on  a  peculiar  footing,  and  formed  a  special  case.  The 
Porte  had  received  them  back  by  the  treaty  of  Kulchuk-Kain- 
orjl  upon  conditions  set  forth  In  art  16,  one  of  which  ran  thus: 
—"The  Porte  likewise  permits  that,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of  these  two  principalities  may  require,  the  ministers  of 
the  Imperial  court  of  Russia  resident  at  Constantinople  may  re- 
monstrate in  their  favour,  and  promises  to  listen  to  them  with 
all  the  attention  which  Is  due  to  friendly  and  respected  Powers  " 
These  principalities  had  been  the  subject  of  further  treaties  at 
Jissy  In  1792.  and  at  Bucharest  In  1812;  and  this  treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829,  speaking  of  these  provinces,  states,  that 
••  Russia  had  guaranteed  their  proapcrity."  The  treaty  of  Balu- 
Uman,  in  1849.  recognized  Russia  as  a  protecting  power  in  rela- 
tion to  these  principalities.  Immediately  alter  the  peace  of  Ad- 
rianople, in  ls.H i.  a  most  formidable  insurrection  burst  forth  In 
Albania.  The  grand  vizier  was  sent  to  quell  It ;  and,  by  dint  of 
prudent  and  conciliating  conduct,  effectually  succeeded  in  his 
mission. 

Dispute  wiOt  Mrhtmtt  Ali.]  Though  nominally  professing  al- 
legiance to  the  bead  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  Mussulman 
faith,  the  two  pashas  of  Acre  and  of  Egypt  had  been  for  many 
years  nearly  independent  of  his  authority.  Mehcraet  All  of 
BjajiH.  though  by  far  the  more  tiowerful  of  the  two,  persevered 
in  a  show  of  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  8ubliuie  Porte:  not 
so  Abdallah  of  Acre.  In  1822,  he  boldly  threw  aaide  his  mask 
of  submission,  and  at  tbe  head  of  an  army  composed  of  Arabs, 
Druses,  and  mercenaries  from  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  he 
endeavoured  to  seize  on  the  |>ashallc  of  Damascus.  He  was 
foiled,  however.  In  his  attempt,  and  speedily  obliged  to  retreat. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  strong  fortress  of  Acre,  where,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Porte,  he  was  besieged  by  five  neighbouring  pasliss. 
After  a  ten  months*  siege,  Mehemet  All,  pasha  of  Egypt,  having 
become  mediator  with  the  Porte,  the  daring  Abdallah  was  par- 
doned by  the  sultan,  and  restored  to  his  former  honours,  on  con. 
dition  of  paying  a  heavy  sum  of  money  as  a  fine.  In  this  trans- 
action Mehemet  Ali  conceived  he  had  laid  both  Sultan  Mahuiud 
and  Abdallah  Pasha  under  obligations  to  himself.  From  the  lat- 
ter, It  Is  certain,  he  thenceforward  exacted  more  deference  than 
that  proud  chieftain  was  inclined  to  pay.  At  last.  In  November 
1831,  the  quarrel  between  Mehemet  All  and  Abdallah  Pasha  of 
Acre,  broke  out  Proceeding  now  without  waiting  for  orders 
from  the  Porte,  an  Egyptian  army  laid  siege  to  Acre,  and  took  it 
on  the  27th  of  Msy.  1832.  after  a  bold  resistance  of  six  months. 
The  sultan  however,  naturally  averse  to  see  his  pashas  carrying 
on  war  on  their  own  account,  had  meanwhile  espoused  the  cause 
of  Abdallah.  The  successful  Egyptian,  therefore,  sent  forward 
his  son  Ibrahim  with  an  army  which  overran  Syria,  penetrated 
Into  Aaia  Minor,  and  advanced  towards  the  capital  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  The  sultan,  conscious  of  his  want  of  strength,  called 
In  the  aid  of  the  Russians;  but  even  after  the  arrival  of  a  Russian 


fleet  and  army  at  his  capital  he  had  to  make  peace  with  Ibra- 
him through  the  medium  of  a  French  diplomatist  and  to  grant 
the  pasha  of  Egypt  the  very  terms  he  demanded  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  sultan's  Muscovite  allies.  Sultan  Mahmud  died  on 
June  SO,  1839.  Though  he  had  seen  some  of  the  largest  and 
fairest  provinces  of  his  Immense  empire  wrested  from  him  by 
conquest,  or  partly  alienated  by  treaty  and  usurpation  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  on  the  N,  and  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Syria,  on  the  S  and  SE,  Mahmud.  one  of  the  great- 
.rmers  of  his  age,  freed  the  Porte  from  the  military  doml- 
of  the  janissaries,  and  had  gone  far  towards  effecting  a 
.alutnry  social  reorganization  of  tbe  whole  Turkish  na- 
tion before  his  death. 

AM-ul  Mtyut)  AM  v.l  Mejid  succeeded  his  father  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1839,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  formidable  crisis  which 
had  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
energy  and  courage  of  Mahmud  had  given  way  after  the  rout  of 
his  army  at  Nexib,  which  seemed  destined  to  bring  Ibrahim  to 
the  promontory  of  Scutari,  and  to  place  the  Porte  at  the  mercy 
of  its  Imperious  vassal.    At  such  a  moment  It  seemed  like  a  bit- 


ter Jest  of  fortune  to  place  a  youth  who  had  not  yet  completed 
his  seventeenth  year  at  the  head  of  the  tottering  empire.  The 
most  urgent  danger  which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
house  of  Osmanlis  at  the  moment  of  his  accession,  was  termi- 
nated in  1840  by  tbe  active  Intervention  of  the  Great  powers  of 
Europe;  and  an  arrangement  concluded  between  the  pasha  of 
Egypt  and  his  imperial  master  which  has  fortunately  proved  the 
The  i 
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to  the  Porte  at  the  moment  of  its  utmost  need  by  the  Christian 
powers  wag  an  indelible  memorial  of  the  abject  condition  to 
which  the  empire  had  been  reduced.   In  the  personal  character 
of  the  young  sultan,  however,  there  was  ground  of  hope  for  his 
country.    Ho  aeanmed  and  has  since  exercised  the  supreme 
power  in  a  way  which  exhibited  no  want  of  activity,  courage,  or 
resolution.    In  1839.  he  gave  his  people  what  may  be  recorded 
as  their  Magna  Chart  a  or  bill  of  rtichts ;  and  in  1M«  and  18&3,  by 
numerous  hatti-iKcrifft  he  established  perfect  toleration  in  his 
empire.   The  treaties  existing  till  the  late  declaration  of  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  are  of  no  great  antiquity.  The 
first  concession  of  libertv  to  trade  was  made  In  the  treaty  of  the 
Pruth  in  1711,  and  in  1739  Russian  merchants  were  first  allowed 
to  navigate  the  Black  sea,  though  still  In  Turkish  vessels.   It  la 
from  the  treaty  of  Kainarjl,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  given  an 
outline,  that  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  two  countries  really 
commence.    Her  treaties-  in  as  much  aa  the  stronger  Power 
always  has  the  means  of  interpret  Inp  treaties  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  weaker— form  in  fact,  the  machinery  by  which  Russia  has 
gradually  increased  her  pressure  on  T .  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
into  her  own  hands  that  protectorate  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  which  the  Western  Powers  may  claim  to  share  In  an 
equal  degree.  The  first  disturbance  of  the  status  <ftto  originated  in 
a  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  respecting  the 
Holy  places.    The  affair  of  the  sanctuaries  at  Jerusalem  having 
been  disposed  of,  and  from  the  testimony  even  of  Count  Nessel 
mdo  himself,  satisfactorily  arranged,  another  difficulty  sprung  up. 
MenchlkofT  demanded  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Greek  church.   The  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  did 
not  attempt  to  show,  by  alleging  any  particular  instance,  that  these 
privileges  had  been  violated,  and  the  Porte,  on  the  contrary,  so- 
lemnly confirmed  the  religious  immunities  of  his  Christian  subjects. 
The  court  of  8t  Petersburg  seemed  Indeed  to  regard  itself  as 
charged  with  the  exclusive  right  of  protection  over  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte ;  but  the  other  states  of  Europe  felt  that  their 
Interest  In  the  Christians  of  the  Rant  was  In  no  degree  secondary  to 
that  of  Russia,  and  that  it  was  a  perversion  both  of  treaties  and  of 
facts  for  Russia  to  claim  an  influence  over  that  body  which  ought 
to  be  shared,  aa  far  aa  it  exists  at  all,  by  the  other  Christian 
powers;  for  practically  every  one  of  the  Important  measures 
adopted  of  late  years  by  the  Porte  for  the  relief  of  its  Christian 
subjects  has  had  the  active  and  enlightened  support  of  the  lint ■ 
UU  or  French  Ambassador,  and  has  been  opposed  by  Russian  In- 
fluence.   The  demands  of  Russia  were  felt  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  Turkish  independence,  and  were  firmly 
rejected  by  the  Porte;  whereupon  the  czar  declared  his  Intention 
or  invading  the  Danublan  principalities,  and  holding  them  as  "  a 
material  guarantee"  for  the  concessions  he  demanded.   A  Rus- 
sian army  which  had  already  been  collected  for  the  emergency, 
accordingly  crossed  the  Pruth,  and.  In  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  Invaded  two  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  on  the  2d 
of  July  1853.  The  progress  of  the  straggle  since  that  date  has 
hitherto  reflected  little  honour  either  on  Russian  arms  or  Rus- 
sian diplomacy;  and  the  attitude  which  France  and  England 
have  aasumed,  will,  It  may  well  be  hoped,  not  only  restore 

ntces  from  Rus- 


peace  to  Europe,  but  also  exact  important  guarantees  from  Rus- 
sia against  the  early  renewal  of  fresh  trouble  from  her  ambitious 
designs    The  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  fruit  of 


eighty  years  of  encroachment  and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
are  now  happily  abrogated,  never  again  we  trust  to  be  re-enacted ; 
and  the  two  great  Western  powers,  France  and  England,  will  not 
we  hope  and  believe  desist  from  the  enterprise  in  which  they  are 
engaged  until  they  have,  in  the  phrase  taught  them  by  the  czar 
himself  in  his  opening  of  the  present  struggle,  secured  "  material 
guarantees"  against  the  aggressive  views  of  Russia.  These  gua- 
rantees, says  aa  able  despstch  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Uiuys,  the 
French  minister,  "result  even  from  the  present  position  which 
manifests  the  danger  arising  from  the  want  of  them.  Thus  Rus- 
sia has  profited  by  the  exclusive  right  of  tvrrtillanee  which  trea- 
tises Conferred  upon  her  In  regard  to  Moldavia  and  Watlachia, 
conferring  sovereign  powers  upon  her  to  enter  those  provinces, 
as  If  they  formed  part  of  her  own  territory.  The  privileged  posi- 
tion of  Russia  upon  the  Black  sea  has  enabled  her  to  found  es- 
tablishments there  snd  to  employ  a  naval  force  which  without  a 
counterpoise  forms  a  perpetual  menace  against  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. The  possession  without  control  of  the  principal  mouth  of 
the  Danube  by  Russia  has  created  In  the  navigation  of  that  great 
river  moral  and  material  obstacles  which  affect  the  commerce  of 
every  nation.  In  short,  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Kutchuk- 
Kalnardjl  relating  to  religious  protection  become,  by  an  abuse  of 
their  Interpretation,  the  original  cause  of  the  contest  now  existing 
in  T.  On  all  these  points  there  are  new  regulations  to  establish, 
and  Important  modifications  to  introduce  Into  the  itatut  quo  ante 
If  Hum.  It  may  be  said,  I  think,  that  the  common  Interest  of 
Europe  demands  1st.  That  the  protectorate  exercised  up  to  this 
moment  by  the  Imperial  court  of  Russia  over  the  principalities 
of  Wallacliia,  Moldavia,  and  Servla  cease  for  the  future,  and  that 
the  privileges  granted  by  the  sultans  to  these  provinces,  as  de- 
pendencies of  their  empire,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  concluded 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  be  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee 
of  the  Powers.  2.1.  Thst  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  to  lis 
mouths,  be  freed  from  all  restraint,  and  subjected  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  established  by  the  acts  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  3d.  That  the  treaty  of  July  13.  1844,  be  revised  In 
concert  by  the  high  contracting  Powers,  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing an  European  equilibrium,  and  to  limiting  the  power  of 
U      Russia  In  the  Black  sea.   4th.  That  no 
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exercise  an  official  protectorate  over  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  whatever  sect  they  may  belong,  but  that  France,  Aus- 
tria, Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  shall  lend  their  mutual 
aid  to  obtain  in  the  Initiative  from  the  Ottoman  govermneut  a 
respect  for  and  observance  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  dif- 
ferent Christian  communities ;  and  to  turn  to  advantage,  in  the 
reciprocal  interests  of  their  oo- religionists,  the  generous  In  ten 

suiting  any  attempt  to  control  the  dlguity  and  Independence  of 

his  crown." 

TURKEY-IN-ASI  A,  a  great  division  of  the  Turk- 
ish  empire,  bounded  by  1'eroia  on  the  E  ;  by  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Svri.m  and 
Arabian  deserts,  and  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  6;  by 
the  Black  sea,  the  Bosporus,  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  Archipelago  on  the  W;  and 
by  the  Black  sea  and  the  dominions  of  Russia  on 
the  N.    On  the  8  and  W  these  boundaries  are  clear 
and  distinct,  following  those  of  Nature ;  on  the  side 
of  Persia  they  have  continued  much  the  same  since 
1638.    A  line  drawn  southwards  from  the  Luristan 
mountains,  in  34°  N  1st.  and  46°  E  long.,  till  it  strike 
the  L  bank  of  the  Tigris  above  Kut-al-Hamara,  in 
32°  N  lat.  forms  the  boundary  of  Khnzistan  and 
Irak-Arabi.    Thence  it  is  continued  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  to  its  junction  with  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Kornah,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea. 
From  the  point  in  the  Luristan  mountains  above 
specified,  the  boundary  runs  nearly  due  N  along  the 
extensive  range  of  mountains  called  Ayagha-Dagh 
— the  ancient  Zagrot, — till  it  strike  the  Kurdistan 
mountains  in  36s  N  lat,  passing  in  its  progress  the 
sources  of  the  Dialla;  the  Tahitc,  and  Little  Zab. 
From  thence  it  runs  NW  along  that  range,  passing 
to  the  NE  of  the  sources  of  the  Great  Zab,  as  far  as 
N  lat.  39".   Thence  it  runs  due  N,  passing  to  the  E 
of  Bayazid,  and  across  the  summit  of  Ararat  in  45* 
E  long.,  and  from  thence  NW  to  the  junction  of  the 
Aras  and  Harpasu,  in  40°  N  lat  and  44°  E  long. 
Since  the  cession  to  Russia  of  all  Persian  Armenia 
N  of  the  Araxcs,  what  was  once  the  Persian  boun- 
dary on  that  side  is  now  the  Russian,  and  therefore 
in  this  part,  Asiatic  T.  is  separated  from  the  Rus- 
sian dominions  on  the  E  by  the  Harpasu,  as  far  as 
its  source  in  the  Tchildir-Dagh,  which  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Araxes.  The 
greatest  extent  of  Asiatic  T.  from  W  to  E,  or  from 
Cape  Baba  in  25°  51'  E  long.,  and  39°  40'  N  lat.,  to 
the  W  base  of  Ararat  in  nearly  the  same  lat.,  and 
45°  E  long.,  is  upwards  of  1,000  m. ;  and  the  great- 
est breadth,  or  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Natonabi,  920  m.  in  a  NW  direc- 
tion.   But  as  this  extensive  region  consists  of  two 
great  integral  divisions — Asia  Minor  or  the  peninsu- 
lar division,  and  the  eastern  or  continental  division 
— the  length  and  breadth  are  exceedingly  various. 
The  western  division,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  con- 
tains a  superficies  of  more  than  200,000  sq.  m. ;  the 
eastern,  upwards  of  300,000  sq.  m.   The  peninsular 
division  or  Asiatic  T.  has  been  described  in  our  arti- 
cle Asia  Minor.  The  continental  division  comprises 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  com- 
prehending Armenia  and  Kirdibtak,— the  region 
of  the  Orontes  and  Mount  Lebanon,  comprehending 
Syria  and  Palestine, — and  the  lower  basin  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  containing  Mesopotamia  or 
Al-dexirah,  together  with  Babylonia  and  I  u.m.djCa, 
now  denominated  Irak-Arabi,  or  the  Arabian  Irak, 
in  contradistinction  to  Irak-Ajemi,  the  ancient 
Media.    Each  of  these  divisions  is  described  under 
its  resjpective  head  in  our  columns. 

TURKEY,  a  township  in  Essex  co.,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.,  on  the  Passaic,  14  m.  NW  of  A  m  boy. 

TURKEY-FOOT,  a  township  of  Somerset  eo.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  15  m.  SW  of  Bed- 
ford, drained  by  Cattleman's  river  and  Laurel-Hill 
crt  ek.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,422. 
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TURKEY-POINT,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Mary 
land,  17. 8.,  At  the  month  of  the  8asquehanna,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Chesapeak.    Here  the  British 
arnv  landed  in  August  1777,  in  their  advance  upon 
J'iiilaifclpliia. 

TURKEY-TOWN,  a  village  of  Cherokee  co.,  in 
tbe  state  of  ALilwma,  U.  8.,  128  m.  NE  of  Tusca- 
loosa, on  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  railway. 

TURKEYEN,  a  commune  and  village  of  Bel- 
ffam,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders  and  dep.  of  Basse- 
reide.  Pop.  292. 

TURKHAL,  a  town  of  Turkey-in-Asia,  in  the 
jMsa.  and  sanj.  of  Bivaa.  21  m.  NW  of  Tokat,  on 
tbe  L  bank  of  the  Tosanbx  It  contains  about  800 
bouses,  and  behind  the  town  ia  an  immense  rock 
crowned  by  a  fortress.  It  is  the  SfbcutopcUt  of  an- 
txjuity.   Its  environs  are  well  cultivated. 

TURKHEIM,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  25  m.  88W  of  Augsburg,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Wertach,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Flos- 
uch.  Pop.  1,500.    It  has  a  castle. 

TURKHEIM  (Obsb  and  Uxter),  two  adjacent 
r  lUges  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar, 
iai  both  on  the  river  of  that  name,  containing  re- 
•pecovelv  900  and  2,100  inhabitants.  The  envi- 
rons produce  good  wine,  and  contain  several  gyp- 
wd  gunrrit-s. 

TURKHEIM,  or  Thcrisoheim,  a  commune  and 
toirn  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Uaut-Rhin,  and 
etat  of  Wintzenheim,  on  the  Fecht.  Pop.  in  1846, 
1£58.  It  has  manufactories  of  calico,  and  several 
i-  i  nning  and  paper-mills.  The  environs  are  noted 
fat  their  wine.  A  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Tarenne  over  the  Imperialists  in  1676. 

TURKOCHORIO,  or  E»ed-Abu>,  a  town  of 
Greece,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  diocese  of  Violia,  18  m. 
NW  of  Livadia,  to  the  N  of  the  Gavrios. 

TURKOMON,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Azerdbijan 
!1  m.  NW  of  Miana,  Rice,  cotton,  and  lint  are 
caltivated  in  the  environs. 

TURK'S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bahama  group, 
bring  its  N  extremity  in  21s  31'  N  lat.,  and  71°  V 
¥f  W  long.  A  reef  projects  3  m.  from  the  N  point, 
*ad  ontinueu  along  the  whole  E  side  of  this  is- 
laad. 

TURK'S  ISLANDS,  or  ToaQuxa,  a  group  of  is- 
lets m  the  SE  extremity  of  the  Bahama  archipelago, 
tad  to  the  N  of  Hayti.  Pop.  1,200.  These  islands 
are  the  most  SE  of  all  the  Bahama  islands.  The  prin- 
cipal is  Grand  Key,  where  there  is  established  a 
port-of-entry.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  migrate 
rearlv  from  the  Bermudas  for  the  purpose  of  salt- 
^kin?,  and  return  to  Bermuda  after  the  season  is 
ortr  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  number  is  very 
fluctuating.  There  is  no  other  produce  exported 
■  vm  the  Turk's  islands. 

TURLEGUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
!4  m.  SE  of  Toledo,  in  a  fertile  but  insalubrious  lo- 
cality. Pop.  1.963.    It  has  an  hospital. 

TURLER  8E  E,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
tad  8  m.  SSW  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Knonau,  at 
the  W  base  of  Mount  Albis.  It  is  al)out  2  m.  in 
lenrth,  and  }  m.  in  breadth,  and  abounds  with 
nab.— Also  an  island  at  the  head  of  Cook's  inlet,  in 
N  lat  61°  r. 

TURL0UOH,  a  parish  in  co.  Mayo,  Sf  m.  NE  by 
Eof  Ca«tlerwr.  A  rea  24,666  acres,  oi  which  3tjrt  acres 
are  in  Lough  Conn  and  1,483  acres  in  Lough  Gui- 
les. Pop.  in  1831,  6,929;  in  1841,  7,430. 

TURN-AGAIN,  an  island  of  Torres  strait,  in  S 
Ut  9=  34',  and  E  long.  140°  55'.  It  is  about  3  m. 
in  length  and  1$  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  low,  level, 
i'id  marshy,  and  surrounded  by  reefs  and  sand- 
banks. Its  shores  are  covered  with  mangroves, 
and  swarm  with  mosquitoes.— Also  a  headland  of 


New  Zealand,  on  the  SE  coast  of  Eabeino-Mauwe, 
in  S  lat  40°  84',  and  E  long.  177°  5'. 

TURN-AGAIN  (Cape),  a  headland  of  N.  Austra- 
lia, on  the  E  side  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  S 
lat  13'  53'. 

TURN  A  K,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  has  its 
source  on  the  S  side  of  the  mountains  which  run 
between  tbe  Huzareh  and  Suliman  ranges,  at  an 
alt.  of  7,500  ft  above  sea-level,  and  about  5  m.  N 
of  Qba,  and  joins  tbe  Urgundab  in  N  bit  31°  28', 
and  E  long.  65°  8'.   In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  \ 
it  is  a  considerable  stream,  8  yds.  wide  and  2£  ft.  j 
deep ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  waters  being  drawn  } 
off  for  irrigation,  it  becomes  in  the  lower  part  of  • 
its  course  in  summer  completely  dry. 

TURNASTON,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  10  m.  > 
W  by  S  of  Hereford,  watered  by  the  Dore.  Area 
530  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  54  ;  in' I 851,  70. 

TURNAU,  or  Trwawa,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  18  m.  NE  of  Jung- 
Bunzlau,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Iser.  Pop.  3,505.  It 
has  manufactories  of  calico,  printed  muslins,  and 
bijouterie.  Garnets,  and  other  precious  stones,  and 
sharpening  and  polishing  stones,  are  found  in  the  j 
environs.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  an-  f 
cient  castle  of  Trossky.— Also  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  1 
the  circle  and  27  m.  WNW  of  Olmutz,  on  the  E  j 
bank  of  a  small  lake  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  j 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  old  castle 
of  Cunburv.    Pop.  400. 

TURNBY,  an  island  of  8.  Australia,  in  Spencer's  ! 
gulf,  in  Sir  Joseph  Bank's  group,  to  the  NW  of  J 
Heevesly  island. 

TURNDITCH,  a  chapelry  in  Duffield  p.,  Derby-  j 
shire  4|  m.  S  by  E  of  Wirksworth.    Pop.  380. 

TURNEFFE,  a  group  of  islands  in  Honduras  ; 
bay,  45  m.  from  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  in  N  lat  17s  $ 
20*,  and  W  long.  87°  40'.  It  is  about  45  m.  in  length  ; 
from  N  to  S,  and  18  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  j 
by  sand-banks.  It  is  frequented  by  fishermen,  but  > 
is  uninhabited. 

TURNER,  a  river  of  W.  Australia,  in  the  SW 
part  of  the  co.  of  Sussex,  and  which  flows  into  the 
sen  to  the  SE  of  Cape  Hamelin. 

TURNER,  a  township  of  Oxford  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  Bide  of  Androscoggin 
river,  25  m.  WSW  of  Augusta.  The  surface  is 
pleasantly  diversified,  and  the-  soil  fertile.  Pop.  in 
1850,  2,637. 

TURNER'S-PUDDLE,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire, 
7k  m.  NW  by  W  of  Wareham.  Area  1,983  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  82;  in  1851.  109. 

TURN  HAM-GREEN,  a  hamlet  in  Chiswick  p.,  } 
Middlesex,  8  m.  W  by  8  of  St  Paul's,  London. 

TURNHOUT,  an  arrondissement,  department.  ! 
commune,  and  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Antwerp.  Pop.  of  arrond.  80,000 ;  of  dep.  13,298. 
— The  town  is  26  m.  ENE  of  Antwerp,  in  the  midst 
of  waste  binds.  Pop.  8,836.  It  is  well-built  has  a  col- 
lege, and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and  wool-  » 
len  fabrics,  carpets,  printed  muslins,  lace,  numerous  ; 
lileacheries,  and  dye-works,  several  breweries,  tan- 
neries, tile,  brick,  and  lime-kilns.  It  returns  three 
deputies  to  the  provincial  states.  This  town,  which 
occupies  a  portion  of  a  forest  belonging  to  the  dukes 
of  Brabant,  was  founded  in  1209.  Its  castle  was  built 
by  Marie,  duchess  of  Gueldres.  After  the  peace  of 
Munster,  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  made  a  gift  of 
T.  to  the  widow  of  Frederick  Henry  of  Nassau, 
through  whom  it  descended  to  the  bouse  of  Orange. 
The  locality  is  noted  for  the  victory  of  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  over  the  Spaniards  in  1597,  and  for 
the  defeat  of  the  A  us  Irian »  by  the  Brabancons  in 
1789. 

TURNICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
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the  Rhine,  regency  and  1 1  m.  W8W  of  Cologne, 
and  circle  of  Bergneim,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Erfft. 
Pop.  1,784.    It  has  several  spinning-mills. 

TURNI8CHA.  or  Turxmchk,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  comitat  of  Szalad,  20  m.  SW  of  Lovo,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Lendoa.    Pop.  650. 

TURNITZ,  Twrdokicb,  or  TwoHooxirzB,  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  36  m.  SSK 
of  Brunn,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  March.  Pop. 
in  1834,  1.254. 

TURNWORTH,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  4|  m. 
W  bv  N  of  Blandford- Forum.  Area  1,560  acres. 
Pop.  In  1831,  78;  in  1851.  103. 

TURNY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Yonne,  cant,  and  7  m.  NE  of  Brienon,  in  a  val- 
ley, on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Arroancon.  Pop.  1 ,308. 

TUROBIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lub- 
lin, obwod  and  23  m.  SVV  of  Krssnistaw,  in  the 
midst  of  a  marsh,  on  the  Por.  Pop.  1,447.  It  has 
two  churches. 

TURON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  51  m. 
8E  of  Granada,  in  a  valley  enclosed  br  mountains, 
in  a  dry  but  fertile  locality,  at  some  distance  from 
the  r.  "bank  of  the  Adra!  Pop.  2,655.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  customhouse,  and  a  public  granary ; 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  lead  and  antimony. 

TURON.  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  co. 
of  Roxburgh,  which  flows  into  the  Macqnarie.  The 
district  through  which  this  river  flows  haa  been  one 
of  the  most  productive  fields  of  gold-digging  enter- 
prises. Both  on  the  river  itself,  and  on  the  table- 
land in  the  vicinity,  whence  its  tributaries  take 
their  rise,  the  diggings  have  been  successfully  pur- 
sued. Many  of  these  tributaries.  Big  Oakey  and 
Little  Oakey  creek  especially,  have  yielded  a' large 
amount  of  gold.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  auriferous 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 

TURON,  or  North  Cape,  a  headland  of  Annam, 
in  the  China  sea,  in  N  lat  16°  7',  and  E  long.  108° 
13',  at  the  NE  extremity  of  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  which  encloses  Turon  harbour  on  the  SE. 
It  forms  a  lofty  projection  terminating  in  a  rock, 
bearing  in  configuration  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  lion  couchant.  The  harbour,  locally 
named  Han-san,  forms  one  of  the  finest  in  exist- 
ence. 1 1  i  s  spacious  and  well-defended,  and  recei  res 
on  the  SE  a  small  navigable  river  communicating 
by  a  canal  with  the  town  of  Fai-fo.  On  the  river, 
about  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  45  m.  SE  of 
Hue,  is  the  town  of  Huron,  formerly  a  flourishing 
and  populous  place.  The  houses  aro  mostly  built 
of  bamboos  covered  with  straw,  and  tha  market  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  poultry,  especially  ducks, 
fish,  and  vegetables.  An  extensive  trade  in  cotton 
was  formerly  carried  on  with  China,  but  the  culture 
of  the  tree  is  now  neglected.  Marble  now  forms  the 
chief  article  of  export.  In  1847  this  place  was 
visited  by  Sir  John  Davis  on  a  commercial  mission 
from  the' British  government.  Very  little  commu- 
nication could  be  obtained  with  tho  shore  for  about 
six  days,  the  alarm  at  first  being  evidently  great ;  in 
addition  to  which  it  rained  incessantly,  and  there  was 
besides  a  severe  typhoon.  Two  commissioners  ulti- 
mately came  on  board,  and  invited  the  plenipotentiary 
to  an  entertainment  and  conference  on  shore  the  next 
day,  when  a  very  handsome  reception  was  prepared 
— the  commissioners  appearing  in  their  dresses  of 
ceremony,  the  ancient  costume  of  the  Chinese.  Tho 
first  commissioner  was  assistant  member  of  the 
board  of  revenue,  the  second  treasurer  of  Kwangnan 
prov.  in  which  T.  lies.  The  rains  continued  inces- 
santly, impeding  communication,  and  the  country 
was  reported  to  be  inundated  and  nearly  impassable. 
A  large  present  to  the  crews  of  the  two  ships,  of 
bullocks,  fowls,  hogs,  fruit,  &c,  was  offered  and  ac- 


cepted, on  condition  of  a  return  being  made,  which 
was  done  accordingly.  A  party  went  on  shore  to 
view  some  very  singular  marble  rock*  about  5  m. 
distant;  a  guide  was  given  them,  and  orders  trans- 
mitted to  afford  every  facility.  These  rocks  rise  at 
once  out  of  the  sandy  flat  between  the  river  and  the 
sea,  and  arc  covered  in  most  parts  with  trees  and 
I  luxuriant  vegetation,  peopled  by  numerous  monkeys. 
The  principal  masses  are  5  in  number,  of  which  the 
one  nearest  the  sea  contains  some  splendid  caverns 
and  galleries,  which  have  been  improved  by  art, 
and  the  caverns  converted  into  temples  of  Buddha. 
The  finest  of  these  is  quite  a  natural  pantheon,  be- 
ing a  dome  of  80  ft  high,  lit  from  the  top  by  three 
openings.  The  floor  is  about  70  ft.  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  has  been  paved.  Several  idols  and  shrines 
of  Buddha  and  his  disciples  adorn  the  inside,  and 
the  whole  is  approached  by  an  arched  gallery  with 
descending  steps  at  intervals.  Tho  entire  rock  is 
laid  out  in  a  corresponding  manner,  with  small 
dwellings  and  gardens  in  the  open  and  level  spaces. 
It  would  appear  that  our  envoy,  though  respectfully 
and  even  kindly  treated,  was  unable  to  obtain  an 
audience  of  the'king;  and  this  haa  been  attributed, 
"  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  plain  and  simple 
manner  in  which  the  mission  was  got  up."  But 
this  failure  may  be  regarded  as  of  little  momeut. 
Our  settlement  "on  the  NW  coast  of  Borneo  will  in- 
evitably bring  us  more  closely  into  contact  with  the 
Hindu  Chinese  nations,  and  furnish  us  with  a  point 
on  which  to  place  our  commercial  lever  for  moving 
them  effectually.  They  will  be  unable  to  resist  our 
civilization,  when  it  shall  have  been  brought  into 
their  immediate  neighbourhood;  and  experience 
will  demonstrate  to  them  the  futility  of  standing 
aloof,  when  our  steamers  are  found  to  swarm  in  all 
the  sens  which  wash  their  coasts,  and  our  political 
power  has  become  paramount. 

TUROPOLYA.  or  Turovotolje,  a  district  of 
Civil  Croatia,  in  the  comitat  and  to  the  SSE  of  Ap- 
ram,  between  the  r.  bank  of  the  Save,  on  the  N,  art  J 
a  branch  of  the  Alps  on  the  S.  It  is  14  m.  in  length, 
and  12  m.  in  breadth,  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  well-watered  plain.  Its  principal  rivers 
are  the  Lomnicza,  Odra,  and  Runa.  It  enjoys  some 
peculiar  political  privileges. 

TURPAUGE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  dep.  of  Mcssancy.  Pop. 


549. 


TURQUEL,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  tho  prov.  of 
Estremadura,  comarca  and  4  m.  ESE  of  Alcobacn, 
on  tl«  r.  hank  of  the  Alcoa. 

TURQUE8TAIN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Mcurthe,  cant,  and  8  in.  SSE  of  Lorquin.  on 
a  steep  mountain  to  the  1.  of  the  Sarre  Blanche. 
Pop.  1 12.    It  has  the  remaius  of  an  ancient  castle. 

TURRABEILE,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  district  of  Liverpool  plains,  which  flows  into 
Lammov  river. 

TURRACH,  a  village  of  Stvria,  in  the  circle  and 
41  m.  WSW  of  Judenburg.  near  the  frontier  of 
Illyria,  on  the  Schwarzbach,  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains which  are  here  crossed  by  a  good  road.  It 
has  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  and  several  forges. 

TURRAII,  or  Therah,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in 
the  prov.  of  Gujerat,  about  midway  between  The- 
rand  and  Rahdunpnr.  Pop.  in  1809, 12,500,  chiefly 
Coolies. 

TURREEHEY.  a  town  of  Caffraria,  in  the  Bet- 
chuana  country,  120  m.  W  of  Littaku.  It  consist* 
of  about  100  houses.  The  inhabitants  paint  their 
bodies  red,  and  use  on  the  hair  a  blue  shining  pow- 
der.  Thev  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

TURRET,  a  small  lake  and  a  rivulet  in  Strath- 
earn,  Perthshire.    The  hike  is  about  1  m.  long,  and 
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*  f  m.  broad.  The  rivulet  issues  from  the  end  of  it, 
and  has  a  ran  of  about  5  m.  SE  to  the  Earn. 

TURRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Abruz- 
jo-Citra,  diatrict  and  11m.  8W  of  Cliieti,  on  a  sandy 
rock,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Pescara.  Pop.  500. 
It  bas  three  churches. — Also  a  village  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  pror.  and  8  m.  WSW  of  tali,  in  a  fertile  but 
insalubrious  plain.    Pop.  2,800. 

TURRIERS,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Basses-  Alpea,  and  arrond. 
ofSiaternn.  The  cant,  comprises  11  com.  Pop.  in 
1*11,  3.548;  in  1846,  3,817.  The  town  is  19  m. 
NE  of  Sistcron,  in  a  valley.    Pop.  613. 

TURRIFF,  a  pariah  on  the  NW  border  of  Aber- 
de^nshire,  divided  chiefly  by  the  Deveron,  and 
partly  bv  a  small  brook  from  Banffshire.  Area 
Scottish  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  2,090 ;  in  1831, 
!.*07;  in  1851,  3.584. — The  town  of  T.  near  the 
autre  of  the  p.,  is  1 1  in.  8SE  of  Banff,  and  M\  m. 
XNW  of  Aberdeen.  An  extensive  bleachflcld  baa 
exnted  here  for  about  75  years. 

TURRIT ANO.  a  river  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Cipn-^aasari,  which  h*s  its  source  in  the  pro  v.  of 
Alphero,  flows  thence  into  that  of  Sassari,  and  after 
»  total  course  in  a  generally  NNW  direction  of 
»bout  3fi  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Mediterranean, 
13  ra.  NNW  of  Sassari.  Its  principal  affluents  are 
tbe  Campo-Lazzaro  and  the  Mascans. 

TURRUNCUN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
M  m.  SE  of  Logrono,  amid  mountains.  Pop. 

m. 

TURRYVENE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
pn»T.  of  Limburg.  and  dep.  of  Oostham.    Pop.  126. 

TUR8AC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Dwdogne.  cant,  and  7  m.  N  of  St.  Cyprien,  near  the 
L  lank  of  the  Vezere.    Pop.  740. 

TUR8AN,  an  ancient  district  of  France,  in  the 
princes  of  Guyenne  and  Gascogny,  now  comprised 
m  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and  Gent.  Its 
capital  was  Aire. 

TURSI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Basili- 
ota,  district  and  50  m.  S  of  Matera,  on  a  hill,  be- 
tween the  Sinno  and  Agri.  Pop.  4,600.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  collegiate  and  a  parish  church,  several 
coments,  an  hospital,  a  diowsan  seminary,  and  scv- 
ml  handsome  dwellings.  This  town  is  said  to  be 
f  Mrtfenic  foundation. 

TURTEE,  a  village  of  Sind,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
th-.'  Western  Nam*. 

TURTLE,  a  small  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  in 
tbe  Fiji  archipelago,  in  8  lat.  1 9°  50',  and  E  long. 
IH2\— Also  an  island  off  the  NW  coast  of  Australia, 
in  Slat.  19°  53'  48".— Also  a  group  of  islands,  6  in 
anmber,  off  the  NE  coast  of  Australia,  to  the  N  of 
Print  Look-out  They  are  all  low,  covered  with 
void,  and  encircled  by  coral  reefs. 

TURTON,  a  chapeW  in  Bolton  p.,  co.-palatine 
of  UncMter,  4  m.  N  of  Great  llolton.  Area  4.110 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,563;  in  1851,4,158.  Many 
"f  the  inhabitant*  are  employed  in  cotton-spinning, 
W'*chine.  and  calico-printing. 

TURTUKAI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bnljrvia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite 
Oltenitia,  27  m.  Wby  8  of  Silistria,  situated  on  the 
dma*  hank  of  the  nver,  which  here  flows  from  W 
to  E,  and  swells  to  a  breadth  of  1,200  yds.  a  little 
Mow.  The  guns  of  its  fortifications  command  the 
pk>n  on  the  1.  or  Wallachian  bank,  which  is  here 
q"'1*  flat  for  a  long  distance  northwards.  Oppo- 
*He  to  the  town  there  is  an  island  in  the  Danube, 
*iiich  dirides  the  stream  into  two  channels,  that  on 
'M being  from  600  to  700  yds.  broad;  that  on  tho 
XlOOrdsT 

TURTZ.  or  Torci,  a  villasre  of  Hungary,  in  the 
**ritat  of  Ugocs,  9  m.  E  of  Halmi,  at  the  foot  of 


mountains,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  Thur.    It  has  silver  mines. 

TURVEY,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  8  ra.  WNW 
of  Bedford,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Ouse.  Area  3,944 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  988;  in  1851,  1,028. 

TURVEY- BRIDGE,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Lnsk, 
co.  Dublin,  1\  m.  8SW  of  Lusk. 

TURVILLE,  or  Turfield,  a  parish  in  Bucks.  C 
m.  NW  by  W  of  Great  Marlow.  Area  2,315  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  442  ;  in  1851,  436. 

TURVO,  a  parish  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Minos- 
Geracs,  on  a  river  of  the  same  nnme. — Also  a  river 
in  the  8W  part  of  the  prov.  of  Goyaz,  an  affluent  of 
the  Cururuhi.— Also  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Rio-de- 
Janeiro,  in  the  district  of  Parati. 

TURVO  (Grarde  e  Peqceso),  two  rivers  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  pror.  of  Mhias-Geraes,  affluents  of  the 
Chopoto. 

TURWESTON,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  6  m.  WNW 
of  Buckingham.    Area  1,240  acres.    Pop.  322. 

TURWICK.  or  Terwick,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  5 
m.  W  by  N  of  Midhurst   Area  718  acres.    Pop.  95. 

Tl'RY,  or  Turi,  a  small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  and  99  m.  NNW  of  Maranhno,  and  comarca 
of  Guimaracns.  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  bav  of  Turv- 
Acu,  in  8  lat.  1 0  20',  in  a  fertile  locality.    Pop.  6,000. 

TURY-ACU.  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  W  extremity  of  the  prov.  of  Maranbao, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Araguaia,  with  the  To- 
cantins ;  runs  along  the  conterminous  confines  of 
the  prov.  of  Para,  traversing  vast  forests ;  and, 
after  a  total  course  of  upwards  of  375  m.,  in  a  gener- 
ally NNE  direction,  throws  itself  into  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Boavista  is  the  chief  place  on  its 
banks. — The  bay  is  formed  by  the  Atlantic,  between 
the  provinces  of  Para  and  Maranbao,  in  S  lat.  1°  22', 
and  W  long.  45°  1'.  It  is  36  m.  wide  at  its  en- 
trance from  NW  to  SE,  and  21  m.  in  depth,  and 
receives  on  the  S  a  river  of  the  same  name,  opposite 
Turi.  The  chief  place  in  the  bay  is  the  island  of 
Joao. — Also  a  headland  at  the  NW  extremity  of  the 
bay,  which  it  separates  from  that  of  Motuoca,  and 
33  m.  NNW  of  Turi. 

TURYNANA,  or  Turoroma,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Maranhfto,  and  district  of  Guimaracns, 
which  throws  itself  into  the  Atlantic,  in  8  lat.  2°  Iff, 
and  W  long.  44°  8'.  Its  embouchure  forms  a  good 
port  for  small  vessels. 

TUSA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of  Messina, 
district  and  8  m.  NW  of  Mistretta,  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

TUSBY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Finland, 
in  the  gov.  and  48  m.  SSE  of  Tavastehus  and  dis- 
trict of  Borgo,  on  tbe  8  side  of  a  small  lake. 

TUSCALOOSA,  a  central  comity  of  the  state  of 
Alabama,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,507  sq.  m., 
intersected  by  Black  Warrior  and  its  affluents,  and 
by  Sipsey  river.  Tbe  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  soil  highly  productive.  Pop.  in  1840,  16,583; 
in  1850,  18,056.  The  capital,  which  bears  the 
same  name,  is  on  the  SE  bank  of  Black  Warrior  or 
Tuscaloosa  river,  and  94  m.  NW  by  W  of  Montgo- 
mery, in  N  lat.  32°  12',  and  W  long.  87°  42'.  Pop. 
in  1840,  1,949;  in  1850,  2,961. 

TUSCANY,  in  Italian,  Toscana,  a  grand-duchy 
of  Northern  Italy,  bounded  on  the  NW  by  Lucca 
and  Modena;  on  the  NE,  the  E,  and  SE  by  the  Pa- 
pal dominions  ;  and  on  the  SW  and  W  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, here  called  the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhenian 
sea.  Without  these  boundaries,  there  lies,  within 
the  circumference  of  Lucca,  the  Vicariato-di-Pietrn- 
Santa,  belonging  to  T. ;  and  between  Modena,  Par- 
mo,  Genoa,  Massa,  and  Lucca,  what  is  called  the 
Lunigiana  of  T.  Besides  those  insulated  districts, 
the  islands  of  Elba,  l'ianosa,  Palmajola,  Gorgonu,  \ 
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Giglio,  Monteohristo,  Melora,  La  Formiche,  and 
Gianuti  belong  to  this  country.  Liechtenstein  cal- 
culates the  Tuscan  dominions  at  8,415  sq.  m. ;  May- 
er's maps  exhibit  it  at  8,460 ;  and  Balbi  states  it  at 
8,430  sq.  m. 

Phyncal  feature*.]  T.  embraces  three  distinct 
regions.  In  the  bottom  of  a  beautiful  valley,  the 
famous  Arno  forms  a  basin  of  which  Florence  is 
the  centra,  and  which  on  the  S  stretches  to  Crotona, 
and  on  the  E  to  Pisa.   This  basin  terminates  near 


the  sea  in  a  dead  level  country  resembling  land 
which  has  been  abandoned  by  the  sea.  The  r. 
buiks  of  the  Arno  are  surrounded  by  the  high  chain 
of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  1.  bounded  by  the  sea  and 
the  Papal  dominions,  present  the  appearance  of  a 
desert,  barren,  flat  country,  where  the  soil  is  sterile, 
the  air  unhealthy,  and  the  hills  covered  with  ruins 
of  all  Ages.  The  region  of  the  Apennines  covers 
one-third  of  the  surface  of  Tuscany;  the  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Arno  only  one-sixth,  and  the  Maremna  of 
Sienna,  the  remaining  three-sixths.  The  coast-line  is 
about  150  m.  in  length.  The  soil  in  the  delightful  val- 
ley of  the  Arno  is  rich  and  well-cultivated;  that  on 
the  Apennines  is  stony.  The  soil  near  the  coast  is 
low,  sandy,  and  at  some  parts  swampy.  The  Ma- 
remna consists  of  a  white  clay,  impregnated  with 
sulphur;  everywhere  in  this  desolate  country  sul- 
phureous springs  and  mephitic  flames  are  seen  is- 
suing from  the  soil.  The  principal  river  is  the  Arno 
which  is  navigable  for  barges  from  Florence  to  the 
sea,  and  receives  a  great  number  of  small  rivers,  aft 
the  Chi  an  a,  the  Sieve,  and  the  Kvola.  The  Arno  is 
of  great  use  to  the  country  by  feeding  upwards  of 
1,000  small  canals  of  irrigation.  The  rivers  were 
formerly  very  destructive,  but  are  now  all  well- 
built  up  with  dykes  which  protect  the  adjacent 
lands.  The  Ombrone  is  the  largest  river  next  to 
the  Arno,  but  it  is  not  navigable ;  it  flows  through 
the  Maremna.  The  Tiber  has  its  source  here  in  the 
Apennines.  The  canal  of  San -Giovanni,  and  the 
Fosao-di-Navioelli  are  navigable ;  all  the  other  nu- 
merous canals  are  merely  for  irrigation.  The  largest 
lake,  the  Lago-di-Castiglione-di-Piscaja,  about  25 
no.  in  circumference,  is  in  communication  with  the 
sea  by  a  canal.  The  climate  iB  as  much  diversified 
as  the  country  itself.  The  numerous  mountains 
and  the  sea-breezes  diminish  the  heat;  though  it 
sometimes  becomes  exceedingly  oppressive.  The 
mean  temp,  at  Florence  is  10  of  R. ;  at  Leghorn, 
ll9.  On  the  high  mountains,  snow  remains  for 
weeks  in  winter,  and  the  nights  are  very  cold  even 
in  August ;  in  the  valleys,  winter  is  so  mild  that 
snow  scarcely  remains  for  one  day.  Rain  is  not 
frequent ;  but  copious  dews  refresh  the  plants.  In 
summer  the  tirocco  and  the  libeechio  winds  are  very 
oppressive,  and  exert  a  pernicious  influence  on  the 
vegetation.  On  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arno,  the  climate  is  everywhere  good;  in  the 
swamps  near  Pisa  fevers  and  agues  are  common ; 
the  sulphureous  soil  of  the  Maremna  sends  forth 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  it  is  only  in  winter  that 
the  herdsmen  dare  to  visit  these  desolate  regions 
long  since  forsaken  by  their  inhabitants. 

Productions.]  The  valley  of  the  Arno  is  finely 
cultivated,  and  is  divided  into  numerous  small  farms, 
separated  by  rows  of  trees  or  small  canals :  in  no 
country  of  Europe  perhaps  is  the  soil  so  minutely 
subdivided  as  here.  In  the  Maremna,  the  vegeta- 
tion is  so  plentiful  in  summer  that  the  pastures  fur- 
nish supply  for  additional  flocks  of  400,000  sheep, 
30,000  nurses,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle  and 
goats.  The  corn  raised  supplies  the  consumption 
of  the  numerous  population  only  in  ordinary  years  ; 
in  bad  years  supplies  must  be  got  from  Leghorn. 
Straw  has  great  value  in  Tuscany.  The 


that  of  the  manolano,  a  species  of  wheat — being 
used  for  making  bonnets.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant productions  is  chestnuts,  which  on  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  hills  of  the  Maremna,  are  used  for 
bread.  The  produce  of  chestnuts  is  calculated  at 
800,000  bushels  per  annum.  Wine  is  made  in  con- 
siderable quantity:  the  best  qualities  are  found  at 
Monte-Pulciano,  Chianti,  and  Pomino;  most  of  it  is 
consumed  in  the  country.  Oil  is  an  object  of  great 
importance;  the  exportation  being  great,  and  the 
home-consumption  amounting  to  about  11,050,000 
lbs.  per  annum.  Wood  is  abundant  Horses  are 
numerous,  but  small  and  feeble.  One  of  the  most 
famous  studs  is  at  San-Rosaore,  where  also  &  herd  of 
about  200  camels  has  been  kept  from  the  time  of 
the  crusades.  At  San-Rossore  there  is  also  a  herd 
of  1,800  wild  cows,  and  a  flock  of  merinoes.  The 
asses  of  T.  are  thought  the  finest  and  strongest  in 
Europe.  Goats  are  numerous,  and  good  cheeae  is 
prepared  from  their  milk.  The  iron-mines  of  the 
tsle  of  Elba  are  very  extensive.  Sulphur  is  export- 
ed in  great  quantities,  and  saltpetre,  alum,  and  vit- 
riol. The  Tuscan  marble  is  much  valued.  In  sta- 
tuary and  coloured  marbles,  granites,  chalcedony, 
alabaster,  and  serpentine,  it  is  very  rich. 

Manufacture*  and  commerce.]  T.  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  countries  in  Italy.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Arno,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence,  the 
manufacture  of  straw-hats  is  carried  on  by  women, 
and  annually  produces  3,000,000  liri.  Silk  manu- 
factures are  still  a  principal  branch  of  industry  in 
the  Florentine  cities,  and  there  are  also  some  manu- 
factures of  linen,  broad  cloth,  coral,  soap,  perfum- 
eries, liquors,  leather,  paper,  china,  marble,  ala- 
baster, and  mosaics.  Leghorn  has  been  declared 
a  free  port,  and  maintains  a  considerable  commerce 
with  the  East.  The  balance  of  commerce  is  in  fa- 
vour of  this  country,  which  also  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  the  numerous  strangers  who  are 
constantly  present  in  its  fine  capital,  or  visiting  the 
baths  at  Pisa. 

Inhabitant*.]  Balbi  estimated  the  pop.  in  1826, 
at  1,275,000  souls.  The  Tuscans  are  of  Etrurian 
descent,  but  are  uow  quite  amalgamated  with  the 
Italians.  The  purest  Italian  is  spoken  here;  but 
the  pronunciation  is  guttural  and  harsh.  There 
are  about  15,000  Jews,  and  a  good  many  French, 
English,  German,  and  even  Turkish  settlers,  par- 
ticularly in  Leghorn.  The  clergy  were  formerly 
very  numerous,  but  Leopold  abolished  most  of  the 
conveuts,  and  the  French  secularised  the  rest ;  and 
only  those  orders  which  are  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  the  objects  of  education,  wore  allowed. 
Of  late  years,  however,  T.  has  earned  a  disgraceful 
reputation  for  religious  intolerance;  and  in  1851,  a 
concordat  was  concluded  between  Rome  and  T.,  and 
which  does  away  with  many  of  the  guarantees  de- 
creed in  the  last  cent,  against  the  authority  of  the 
church  by_  the  grand  duke  Peter  Leopold.  The 
leading  points  of  this  concordat  are :  that  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  are  free  in  the  exercise  of 
their  sacred  office,  and  that  the  lay  authorities  are 
to  aid  them  in  tho  protection  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  episcopal  au- 
thority ;  bishops  are  free  to  publish  whatever  docu- 
ments relate  to  their  functions ;  and  art  3d  provides 
that  the  bishops  alone  shall  have  the  right  of  cen- 
sorship over  works  treating  cx-profe*«o  of  religion, 
and  shall  moreover  have  the  power  of  warning  their 
flock  or,  in  other  words,  of  compelling  them  to  avoid 
reading  any  book  they  may  consider  contrary  to 
religion  and  morality.  All  cases  relating  to  tho 
faith,  the  sacraments,  and  other  matters  belonging 
to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  by  the  sacred  canons, 
must  be  deferred  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities; 
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lay  tribunals  shall  only  bo  competent  to  inflict  fines 
upon  ecclesiastics  detected  in  the  perpetration  of 
minor  offences  against  the  reTenaes,  the  game  laws, 
4c  Church  property  ia  under  the  control  of  the 
bishops  and  rectors. — There  was  a  time  when  the 
arts  and  sciences  rendered  Florence  •  the  brightest 
tear  of  star -bright  Italy; '  but  that  age  is  gone; 
the  Medici,  Dante,  Michael,  Angelo,  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  are  no  more ;  nevertheless  Florence,  on 
sccount  of  her  glorious  monuments  of  art,  and  the 
remembrances  of  former  times,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  in  Europe.  There  are  three 
universities  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna ;  that  of 
Pisa  has  the  most  reputation.— The  elementary 
schools  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
More,  however,  is  done  here  for  popular  education 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Sardinian  dominions.  There  are  academies 
and  literary  societies  in  all  the  important  towns. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  Academia  delle  belle 
arti,  and  the  Academia  Fiorentina,  which  latter  con- 
sists of  the  united  societies  Del-Cimento,  Della- 
Crosca,  and  Del-Disegno. 

Government.]    The  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy.   The  state  of  justice  here,  as  in  every 
conntry  where  the  sovereign's  will  is  law,  is  ex- 
tremely low.   There  are  courts  of  law,  and  there  is 
a  Florentine  code, — but  it  avails  little  when  inimi- 
cal to  the  views  of  the  duke ;  and  into  the  former  it 
ia  impossible  to  procure  admission,  as  all  the  pro- 
ceedings are  private,  and  the  accused,  with  the  hor- 
rible spirit  of  the  inquisition,  are  not  permitted  to 
see  their  accusers.    In  1852,  a  decree  of  the  grand 
duke  constituted  a  oouncil-of-state,  independent  of 
the  council  of  ministers.    The  council-of-state  is 
composed  of  a  president,  8  councillors  in  ordinary 
service,  councillors  extraordinary  in  unspecified 
number,  and  a  first  and  second  secretary.  The 
ministers  of  state  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  mem  - 
bers of  the  active  council-of-state ;  and  they  will 
only  attend  at  the  express  desire  of  his  imperial 
highness,  but  even  then  they  will  have  no  vote. 
The  salary  of  the  president  of  this  council-of-state 
»  fixed  at  9,800  lire  per  annum;  that  of  the  coun- 
cillors at  7,000  lire.    In  1853  another  decree  was 
published,  constituting  on  new  bases  the  representa- 
tion of  the  communes.   Every  commune  is  to  be  re- 
presented by  a  council-general,  a  tribunal,  and  gon- 
pdomier,  the  latter  being  nominated  by  the  grand- 
duke.  The  council-general  is  to  be  composed  of 
the  gonfalonier,  priors  residing  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribunal,  and  of  the  number  of  members 
determined  by  law.    These  members  are  to  be 
drawn  by  lot  from  amongst  the  landed  proprietors 
paring  taxes  in  each  commune.    In  towns  where 
the  pop.  exceeds  2,000,  the  priors  are  to  be  3,  and 
the  other  councillors  6;  over  2,000  and  less  than 
5,000,  the  priors  4,  and  the  otbers  8 ;  over  5,000 
and  less  than  10,000,  5  and  10;  over  10,000  and 
under  15,000,  6  and  12 ;  over  15.000  and  under 
20,000,  7  and  14;  over  20,000,  8  and  16.    In  the 
town  of  Lucca  there  are  to  be  9  and  18,  and  in 
Florence  and  Leghorn  10  and  20.    The  gonfalonier 
»  appointed  for  four  years. — There  are  about  4,000 
regular  troops,  besides  militia.    The  few  frigates 
and  vessels  which  formerly  protected  the  coast  were 
lost  during  the  French  domination. — T.  is  adminis- 
tratively divided  into  3  provinces,  containing  36 
135  boroughs,  and  2,570  parishes. 

of  the 
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Conaequently,  leaving  aside  the  extraordinary  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  auxiliary  force  of  1,000  Austrlans,  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  state  seems  to  balance  itself.  The  revenue 
for  1853  was  676,600  lire  more  than  in  185 J.  The  indirect  taxes 
amounted  to  25,699,100  lire.  The  expenditure  for  1853  waa  thus 
estimated :  — 

Ministry  of  Interior.  .  2780.000  lire. 

Grace  and  Justice,  .  3.494.600 
„       War.  .         .  7.000.000 

Forciirn  affaire.  .  267.400 
„        Public  Instruction. 


In  the  ( 

self  by  the  government  lor  guaranteeing  a  minimum  of  i 
to  the  contractors  of  the  Slenneee  railway,  and  of  the  Lucca, 
Pistoja,  and  Pescla  Hue  Is  noted,  the  turn  of  250,000  Hrt  put  down 
to  that  end.  The  conversion  of  the  ol.l  loans  and  debte  of  T. 
into  a  consolidated  fund  at  8  per 
lows: — 


1.  Divers  debts,  bearing  Interest, 
S.  Lucca  loan  and  loan  of  1K49, 
3.  Loan  of  30th  Sept..  for  12,000,000  with 
mortgage  on  mines  for  thirty  years. 


to  bo 


13.02S.900  lire. 
31,306,000 

B.81 1.000 


I  total  debt,  .  . 

Add  to  thia  proposed  new  loan. 


74.238,»00 


or  In  i 

The  budget  for  1855  la  as  follows 


£3,174,630 


37.608.400  lire. 
37.646.700 


61.700 

In  favour  of  the  revenue  proceeds  In  part  from 
the  re-establishment  of  an  estate  tax  at  Its  original  rate,  and 
from  a  decree  that  creates  throughout  all  the  communes,  from 
and  after  the  1st  of  February  next,  a  tax  on  butchers'  meat  from 
which  the  cities  liable  to  the  salt-tax  are  alone  to  be  exempted, 
he  credits  opened  to  the  seven  ministerial  departments  are  dia- 

8,741.100  lire. 
7.883,900 
3,464.000 
240.600 
867,600 
819.500 
21,530,000 


Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
War, 

.,         Grace  and  Justice, 
„         Foreign  affairs, 
„         Public  instruction. 

Ecclesiastical  affaire, 
„         Finance,  . 

Total, 


37,546,700 


ttutory.)  T,  anciently  called  Ktrtinn,  was  Inhabited  in  early 
times  by  the  A'trtuci  whose  antiquity  la  such  that  it  is  lost  In  the 
obscurity  of  ages.  Some  maintain  that  they  were  of  Kgyptian 
descent ;  many  regard  them  as  of  Lydlan  origin  :  a  still  greater 
number  will  have  them  to  have  been  the  ancient  PtUufi;  and  of 
late  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians or  Canaanltea.  Nothing  certain  has  yet  resulted  from  all 
theae  learned  Investigation  a.  We  however  know  that  they  occu- 
pied a  territory  much  more  extensive  than  modern  T.,  to  which 
they  were  gradually  circumscribed  by  the  Gauls,  the  Hainnltc*, 
and  the  Urnbrian*.  Tin  y  equalled  the  Kgyptians  In  the  solidity, 
and  surpassed  them  in  the  beauty  of  their  edifices,  while  they 
excelled  them  In  the  art*,  and  rivalled  them  in  the  luxuries  of 
life,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  barbarians,  and  Home  was  yet 
without  a  name;  and  though  obliged  in  after  times  to  bend  un- 
der the  Roman  power,  they  could  boast  that  they  communicated 
to  their  conquering  mistress  the  skill  that  erected  her  temples, 
the  ceremonies  that  graced  her  religion,  the  robes  that  Invested 
her  magistrates,  the  pomp  that  accompanied  her  triumphs,  and 
even  the  military  music  that  animated  her  legions.  Etniria  was 
a  confederacy  of  twelve  republics,  each  governed  by  a  chief  called 
Iwomon.  Theae  chiefs — who  were  priests  at  the  same  time— 
used  to  assemble  near  the  temple  of  Voltuma  to  consult  on  the 
affairs  of  their  country.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
this  country  came  consecutively  into  the  power  of  the  Wcnt- 
Goths,  Longobards,  Byxantiniana,  and  Franks,  and  waa  named 
Tuscany.  From  the  Ume  of  Charlemagne  it  had  its  own  mar- 
graves, who  soon  succeeded  In  becoming  Independent  That 
great  revolution  in  the  Italian  cities  which  Infused  new  life  Into 
the  whole  of  Upper  Italy,  and  effected  a  rapid  transformation  on 
the  face  of  society  there,  waa  slowly  developed  In  T.  where  the 
power  of  the  margraves  waa  more  firmly  established.  Pisa  waa 
the  first  town  which  began  to  rise,  and  it  waa  not  till  Its  power 

Mwcrfu"!r°  About'  IhTmlddfc^^lSth1  elm?  S^inT^aS 
formed  Into  a  flourishing  republic.  Theae  three  cities  divided 
the  power  among  themselves ;  but  Florence  soon  became  prepon- 
derant; and  the  House  of  Medicis,  especially  distinguished  by  Iti 
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great  Influence  and  patriotism,  at  length  acquired  the  sovereign  - 
ty  of  PIm  in  1407.  In  1638.  Florence  •  with  the  Tuscan  field* 
and  hill* '  waa  erected  Into  a  duchy  by  the  emperor  Charlea  V. 
In  favour  of  Alexander -de-Medici*.  He  waa  of  the  elder  l>mnch 
of  the  Medician  family;  which  derived  iu  descent  from  Philip- 
do  Mcdicla.  who  lived  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  was  a  chief  opposer 
of  the  Ghlbellne  faction.  The  Medici  were  noted  for  their  taste 
in  literature,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts;  and  learning  and  genius 
flourished  under  their  fostering  care.  Cosmo  1.,  in  1457,  received 
Sienna  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  and  in  1669  the  title  of  prand- 
dnke,  which  was  confirmed  by  Maximilian  IL  In  1575.  In  1737, 
the  family  of  Medicis  became  extinct ;  and  Francis  duke  of  Lor- 
rain  obtained  the  duchy  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  which  had  been  seized  by  France,  and 
given  to  Stanislaus,  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.  By  the 
marriage  of  Francis  with  Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
daughter  of  Charlea  VI.  he  became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  T. 
in  1745  became  an  appanage  of  the  Austrian  family.  Francis 
was  succeeded  In  the  duchy  by  his  second  son  Leopold,  who  be- 
came emperor  in  1790,  upon  the  decease  of  his  brother  Joseph. 
Iu  1792,  Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Leopold,  was  named  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany.  He  was  driven  out  of  his  territories  iu  1799  by 
the  French ;  who  erected  them  into  a  republic  under  tbe  name  of 
the  Etruscan  commonwealth ;  afterwards  made  a  kingdom  of  It 
under  the  name  of  Etruria;  and  finally  incorporated  It  with 
France  as  an  integral  part  of  the  French  empire.  Napoleon's  sis- 
ter, the  ducties*  of  Lucca,  beiug  named  grand- duchess  of  Tus- 
In  1814.  Ferdinand  was  restored  to  his  duchy,  which  now 


comprehends  the  Imperial  fiefs,  the  principality  of  Piombtno.  the 
whole  island  of  Elba,  and  the  duchy  of  Lccca  :  see  that  article. 

died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi*  son  Leopold  II. 


TUSCARAWAS,  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  701  sq. 
m.,  drained  by  a  river  of  the  Bamo  name,  and  by 
Sandy,  Conotten,  and  Sugar  creeks,  and  intersected 
by  the  Springfield,  Mount- Vernon,  and  Pittsburg 
railway,  and  oy  the  Ohio  canal.  Pop.  in  1840, 
25,631;  in  1860,31,761.  It  contains  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  84  m.  EXE  of  Columbus,  Pop. 

on  co..  in  the  same 


100.— Also  a  township  of  Coshocton 
state.  Pop.  in  1840,  453.— Also  a  township  of  Stark 
co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,792. — Also  a  river  of 
Ohio,  U.  8.,  which  rises  in  Portage  co.,  and  flows 
in  a  W  course  of  80  in.  to  ita  junction  with  the 
Walhonding,  at  Coshocton,  with  which  it  forms  the 
Muskingum. 

TU8CARORA,  a  village  of  Lewiston  township, 
Niagara  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.  Pop. 
in  1840,  300. — Also  a  township  of  Bradford  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  watered  by  a  creek  of 
the  same  name.    Pop.  1,020. — Also  a  township  of 


Juniata  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,018— Also 
a  creek  of  the  same  co.,  which  has  its  source  in 
Tell  township,  Huntingdon  co.,  and  joins  the 
Juniata. — Also  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  same 
state,  in  Schuylkill  co.,  between  Rush  and  West 
Penn  townships,  and  forming  a  continuation  of 
Mauch  Chunk  mountains.  They  abound  in  anthra- 
cite coal. 

TUSCHKAU-OB-  DER-  MIES,  Taiwkow,  or 
Tusskow-jiad-Mzy,  a  town  nf  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  and  6  m.  WNW  of  Pilsen,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Mies.    Pop.  954. 

TUSCOLA,  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  comprising  an  area  of  800  sq.  in., 
bounded  on  the  NW  by  Saginaw  bay  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  drained  by  Cass  river  and  its  branches. — 
Also  a  township  of  the  same  state,  in  Livingston 
Co.  Pop.  in  1840, 247  ;  in  1850,  544.—  Also  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  state,  in  Saginaw  co.    Pup.  55. 

TUSCUMBIA,  a  village  of  Franklin  Co.,  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  U.  S.,  2  m.  S  of  Tennessee  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
railway.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,000,  in  1850,  2,300.— 
Also  a  village  of  Millar  co.,  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  Osage  river,  28  m.  SW  by  S  of 
Jefferson  city.    Pop.  iu  1840,  about  50. 

TUSHINGHAM-WITH-GRINDLEY,  a  town- 
ship in  Malpas  p.,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  3  m.  NW 
by  N  of  Whitechurch.  Area  1,292  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  328;  in  1851,  315. 


TUSK  A  R,  or  Tobcar  Rocks,  a  group  of  rocks  off 
the  coast  of  co.  Wexford,  4J  m.  8E  by  E  of  Greenore- 
point.  It  consists  of  four  masses  of  rock,  arranged 
in  a  line  from  N  to  S,  bearing  the  names  of  Tuscar 
iMr  tjxrllencc,  the  North  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  the 
South  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  all  lying  within  a 
space  of  about  2  furlongs  from  extremity  to  extrem- 
ity. A  lighthouse  on  the  Tuscar  rocks  guides  the 
mariner  throughout  the  W  side  of  the  southern  en- 
trance of  St.  George's  channel. 

TUSKEVAR,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com. 
and  31  m.  W  of  Veszprim,  on  the  Marczal. 

TUSKI.    See  Tcm'KTBHia*. 

TUSMORE,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  6  m.  N  bv 
W  of  Bicester.  Area  with  that  of  Hard  wick,  900 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  16;  in  1851,  52. 

TUSPAN,  a  port  of  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  and  136 
m.  WNW  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  1.  bank  of  a  small 
stream  of  the  same  name,  at  its  influx  into  tbe  gulf 
of  Mexico. 

TUSSI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Abmaro- 
Ultra,  district  and  17  m.  SE  of  Aquila,  and  cant,  of 
Santo  Demetrio,  on  a  hill.    Pop.  550. 

TUSSON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente,  cant  and  4  m.  NE  of  Aigre.  Pop.  1,050. 
It  has  distilleries  of  brandy. 

TUSTEREN,  an  island  off  the  W  coast  of  Nor- 
way, in  the  prov.  of  Drontheira,  in  N  lat.  63°  1 1',  E 
long.  8C,  between  the  Dronthcimleed  on  the  N,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Smocelcn ; 
the  Solsund  on  the  E ;  and  the  TnBter-fiord  on  the 
S.  It  is  12  in.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW,  and  5  m. 
in  medium  breadth,  and  has  deeply  indented  coast.*, 
especially  on  the  W.  It  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  contains  several  villages. 

TUSTLA,  Tcxtiji,  or  Tochlak,  a  volcano  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  and  90  m.  SE  of  Vera-Cruz. 
The  last  eruption,  which  took  place  in  1793,  threw 
ashes  as  far  as  Perote,  at  the  distance  of  171  m.  In 
its  vicinitv  is  an  Indian  village  of  the  same  name. 

TUWZVN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  71 
m.  USE  of  Kali  sell,  and  obwod  of  Petrikau.  Pop. 
700. 

TUT  A,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
Boyaca  and  prov.  of  Tunga.     Pop.,  chiefly  Indian, 

200. 

TUTAM-DARA,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  at  the 
E  extremity  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ghorbund. 
The  locality  is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  Ali-khau,  by 
a  British  force  under  Sir  Robert  Sale,  in  Sept..  1840. 

TUTBURY,  a  pariah  and  town  in  Staffordshire. 
4$  m.  NW  by  N  of  Burton  upon-Trcnt,  on  the  S 
bank  of  the  Dove.  Area  of  p.  4,001  acres.  Pop.  in 
1801,  844;  in  1831,  1,553;  in  1851,1,798.  The 
ancient  trade  of  the  town,  that  of  woolstapling,  is 
extinct ;  but  there  are  here  a  cotton  factory,  a  corn- 
mill,  and  a  glass  work.  T.  is  celebrated  for  ita 
ruined  castle,  once  the  scat  of  the  Mercian  kiugs, 
and  afterwards  of  the  carls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  cent.,  the  castle,  after 
a  long  siege,  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  dismantled. 

TUTHI,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  to  the  N  of 
Swan  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Sinde. 

TUTICOR1N,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  and  prov.  of  the  Carnatic,  district 
and  42  m.  ENE  of  Tinnevelly,  near  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  Manaar.  It  has  a  pearl  fishery,  but  the 
jxearls  are  inferior  in  purity  of  colour  to  those  of 
Ceylon.  The  first  European  settlement  here  was 
formed  bv  the  Dutch.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  tlic 
English  i'n  1824. 

TUTINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Terra-d'Otranto,  district  and  25  in.  SE  of  Gallipoli, 
and  cant,  of  Tricasc,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  Pop. 
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TUTXAL-W1TH-C0BLEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  p. 
of  Tardebigg,  Worcestershire,  2  m.  ESE  of  Broms- 
grovc.   Area  3.450  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  492. 

TUTOYA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  165 
m.  E  of  Maranhao,  on  tlie  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the 
ante  name,  the  most  westerly  of  the  six  arms  by 
which  the  Paranahiba  discharges  itself  into  the 
ocean.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  European 
extraction,  and  carry  on  an  active  trade. 

TLTT,  a  village  of  Bind,  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Indus. 

TLTTEROEEN,  an  island  of  the  North  sea,  off 
the  W  coast  of  Norway  and  dio.  of  Drontheini.  It 
i*  noted  for  its  apples  and  cherries. 

TUTT1NGTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolkshire.  2$  m. 
E  of  Aylsham.   Area  830  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  213. 

TUTTL1NGEN,  or  Dutuxgex,  a  bailiwick  and 
town  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  22  m.  W8W  of  Sigmaringen,  on  the  r.  bank 
uf  the  Danube.  Pop.  in  1840,5,302.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  shawls,  gloves,  hosiery,  bonnets,  wool- 
lea  and  cotton  fabrics,  cutlory,  nails,  paper,  &c. ; 
and  hat  also  a  considerable  trade  in  corn.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  iron  forges  of  Ludwigsthal,  And  the 
rains  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Honbcrg.  TV,  which 
is  of  great  antiquity,  was  in  1643  the  theatre  of  a 
battle  between  the  French  and  Imperialists.  Pop. 
of  hail.  21,580. 

TUTU  1  LA,  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific,  in  the 
Samao  group,  in  8  lat.  14°  80',  W  long.  170'  41'. 
It  is  17  m.  in  length,  and  5  m.  in  breadth ;  and  at- 
tains an  elevation,  in  its  loftiest  peak,  of  2,327  ft. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  considerable  population,  and  has 
numerous  villages  upon  it.   On  its  8  side  is  a  good 
port  called  Pago-Pago.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Wilkes,  "  the  men  of  T.  are  a  remark- 
ably tall  fine-looking  set,  with  intelligent  and  pleas- 
ing countenances.    The  women  are  far  from  being 
pood-looking,  but  are  remarkably  domestic  and  vir- 
tuous," exhibiting  a  strange  contrast  to  those  of  Ta- 
hiti  "  Travelling  is  believed  to  be  safe  throughout 
the  island,  and  the  natives,"  says  Captain  Wilkes, 
-  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  not  the  blood- 
thirsty race  they  have  been  reported  to  be.  The 
unfavourable  estimate  of  their  character  has,  I  pre- 
some,  been  derived  from  those  who  first  knew  them, 
and  particularly  from  their  attack  upon  the  expedi- 
tion of  La  Perouse."     Of  this  conflict,  Captain 
Wilkes  obtained  the  following  particulars.    On  the 
nwrning  of  the  massacre,  the  vessel  stood  in  to- 
wards the  land,  and  about  noon  the  boats  went 
uhore.   While  on  shore,  a  number  of  canoes,  be- 
longing to  the  island  of  Upolu  (to  which  T.  was  at 
the  time  subject),  put  oft  to  the  vessels.  When 
alongside,  a  young  man  in  one  of  them  having  laid 
his  hand  on  a  bolt,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, of  stealing  it,  he  was  fired  npon^  by  the 
French,  and  mortally  wounded.    The  natives  im- 
mediately left  the  vessels,  and  hastened  to  the  shore, 
where  the  boats  had  gone  to  get  water;  and  on 
reaching  them  they  began  the  attack,  which  result 
ed  in  the  massacre  of  M.  De  Langle,  and  of  those 
who  were  with  him  on  shore.    When  the  natives 
betfan  this  attack,  the  great  body  of  the  French 
were  absent  from  their  boats;  but  on  the  com- 
■Kneetnent  of  the  disturbance,  they  all  rushed  to- 
wards the  boats,  and  the  confusion  became  general. 
The  Tutuilians  maintain  that  they  endeavoured  to 
«a*e  the  lives  of  the  French  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  as  soon  as  they  dared  to  venture  from  the 
mountain*,  whither  they  had  fled  during  the  mas- 
sacre, they  collected  the  bodies,  dressed  them  in 
native  cloth,  and  buried  them  in  the  beach,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  bnry  their  own  chiefs.  The 
Wors  in  the  massacre  proceeded  at  once  to  Upolu, 

v-. 


which  will  account  for  their  having  been  afterwards 
seen  there,  and  recognized  by  the  French. 

TUTWANU,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Ravi. 

TUTWERLU,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Antwerp  and  dep.  of  Baclen.    Pop.  116. 

TUXFORD,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, 24  m.  NE  by  N  of  Nottingham.  Area 
of  p.  3,000  acres.  The  town,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, near  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Trent,  has  a  modern  appearance ;  being 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1702.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  hops,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,211. 

TUXTLA.    See  Tkxtla. 

TU  Y,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
pmv.  of  Pontevedra.  The  partido  comprises  51  par- 
ishes. The  town  is  18  m.  8SE  of  Vigo,  on  a  height 
surroundod  by  three  streams,  affluents  of  the  Minho, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  Portugal.  Pop.  4,212. 
It  has  good  ramparts,  several  forts,  and  a  citadel 
furnished  with  numerous  cannon,  and  stands  oppo- 
site Valencia,  a  strong  Portuguese  fortress.  It  is 
well-built,  and  has  regular  streets  paved  and  well- 
kept,  several  squares,  and  promenades,  three  foun- 
tains, a  fine  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several 
chapels,  three  convents,  two  hospitals,  a  foundling 
asylum,  a  college,  a  seminary,  and  barracks.  The 
industry  of  the  town  consists  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  table-linen,  hats,  and  leather.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild,  but  in  consequence  of  adjacent 
marshes,  insalubrious.  Grain,  wine,  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  &c.  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  en- 
virons. T.  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  CatteUum  of  Pliny. 

TU  Y,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  of  San  Pedro,  30  m.  SW  of  Caraccas ; 
flows  in  a  generally  E  direction  through  the  vaUeys 
of  Aragoo,  Tacata,  Ocumare,  and  Santa -Teresa; 
and  after  a  total  conrse  of  upwards  of  105  m., 
throws  itself  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  27  m.  SSE  of 
Cape  Codera.   Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Guayana. 

TUYLK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Limburg,  and  dep.  of  Curange.    Pop.  238. 

TU  YKA,  Tcira,  or  Savta-Makia,  a  river  of  New 
Granada,  which  rises  in  the  Spiritu-Santo  range,  in 
7"  4C  N  lat. ;  flows  N,  and  then  N W,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Chuamaque,  coming  from  the  N,  in  N  lat.  8° 
10',  W  long.  77°  45';  and  then  pursues  a  NW  course 
to  Darien  harbour  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  San- 
Miguel.  It  is  joined  by  the  Nique,  the  Tapanacu, 
the  Paya,  the  Puero,  anu  the  Yape  on  the  r.  bank ; 
and  by  the  Lemon,  Bieo,  Grandi,  Pure,  San-Josef, 
and  Tavina,  on  the  1.  bank. 

TUYTENBERG.  a  commuue  of  Belgium,  in  the 

5irov.  of  Brabant  and  dep.  of  Lennick-Saiut-Qiiuntin. 
'op.  252. 

TU-YUN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwi-cbu.  The  div.  comprises  8  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  30  m.  8  of  Ping-yue-chu,  in  a 
vallev  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Cham-ke,  in  N  lat  261 
12',  E  long.  107°  22'.  It  is  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  hordes  who  maintain  themselves  in  in- 
dependence in  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  is  con- 
sequently ill-built,  and  without  any  edifice  worthy 
of  notice.    In  this  division  is  also  Tu-yun-hecn. 

TVAREN,  a  gulf  formed  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  in  the  pref.  of  Nykocping. 

TVEDESTRAND,  a  port  of  Norway,  in  the  dio. 
of  Christiansand,  and  bail,  of  Nedenacs,  formed  by 
the  Skager-Raek,  in  N  lat.  58'  37',  E  long.  9°,  and 
12  m.  8  of  OZster-Risoer.  It  is  12  m.  in  depth,  and 
very  narrow,  and  is  entered  by  the  Oxc-fiord,  in 
which  are  the  islands  of  Boroe  and  Tvcrdalsoe. 


------  -  - ,  , 
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TVER,  a  central  government  of  European  Russia, 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  56°  and  58°  4C  N  lat 
and  from  32°  to  38  20'  E  long.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  gov.  of  Novgorod  on  the  NW  and  N :  by  Jaros- 
lav  on  the  E ;  by  Vladimir  on  the  SE ;  by  Moscow 
and  Smolensk  on  the  S ;  and  by  Pskov  on  the  W. 
It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  19,650  gcog.  sq.  m.,  with 
1,369,920  inhabitants,  in  1851.  partly  of  Russian, 
partly  of  Finnish  descent.  The  surface  presents  a 
wide  plain,  with  numerous  undulations,  but  nothing 
that  can  be  called  hills,  and  immense  pine-forest.*. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  but  changeable.  The 
rivers  are  frozen  over  from  the  beginning  of  Dc- 
oember  to  the  end  of  March :  the  principal  are  the 
Volga,  the  Dwina,  the  Msta,  the  Tvoraa,  the  Molo- 
ga,  and  the  Medveditza.  The  chief  lakes  are  the 
neliger  and  the  Dvinez.  The  soil  is  of  moderate 
fertility ;  and  though  fruit  seldom  succeeds,  com, 
hemp,  cattle,  and  wood  are  raised  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  export  these  pro- 
ductions. There  are  also  iron  mines.  Manufac- 
tures are  not  numerous  or  important ;  but  the  tran- 
sit trade  is  considerable.  It  is  administratively 
divided  into  12  circles. 

Tver,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  and 
an  archbishop's  see,  stands  on  the  great  road  from 
Petersburg  to  Moscow;  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tvertxa,  the  Volga,  and  the  Tmaka,  which  three 
rivers  divide  the  town  into  four  parts,  united  by 
bridges,  that  over  the  Volga  being  of  boats  that 
may  be  removed  during  winter.  Pop.  20,000.  T. 
has  been  repeatedly  ravaged  by  fire,  particularly  in 
1763,  when  only  a  few  houses  were  saved.  The 
empress  Catherine,  after  its  last  destruction,  ordered 
a  plan  of  a  new  town  to  be  made  out,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  houses  should  be  rebuilt  on  the  pre- 
scribed model,  erecting  the  public  edifices  at  her 
own  expense,  and  assisting  individuals  by  loan.  In 
consequence,  T.  is  the  most  regularly  built  city  in 
the  empire,  after  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  perfectly  straight;  and  they 
all  proceed  from  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  houses  which  surround  this  space,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  principal  streets,  arc  of  brick, 
stuccoed  white;  there  are  also  several  handsome 
squares ;  but  the  city  has  upon  the  whole  an  inac- 
tive desolate  appearance.  The  chief  public  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  which  is  old  and  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  palace,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
government-offices,  and  the  hospital.  The  building 
called  the  palace  was  fitted  up  for  the  archduchess 
Catherine,  and  her  husband,  a  prince  of  Oldenburg, 
to  whom,  in  his  capacity  of  governor  of  the  provs.  of 
Tver,  Novgorod,  and  Vladimir,  the  town  was  in- 
debted for  various  improvements.  The  seminaries 
consist  of  one  for  the  clergy ;  a  gymnasium  for  edu- 
cation in  classics,  history,  and  philosophy ;  and  a 
school  for  youths  of  rank. — The  manufactures  com- 
prise linen,  cordage,  wax,  leather,  candles,  bells, 
and  hardware.  Having  the  advantage  of  water- 
communication,  T.  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  the 
supplying  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  export- 
ing of  its  produce,  viz. :  corn,  hemp,  and  iron. 
Steamboats  ply  on  the  Volga  between  T.  and  the  sea. 

TVER,  a  town  in  the  gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and 
17  m.  8  of  Telch. 
TVERDOSSIN.    See  Tlrdokix. 
TVERETCH,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  20  m.  NE  of  Sventxiany. 

TVERTZA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Tver,  which  issues  from  a  small  lake,  in  the 
district  and  8  m.  NNE  of  Vichni-Volotchok ;  tra- 
verses the  district  of  Torjok;  passes  the  town  of 
that  name ;  and  after  a  total  course  in  a  generally 
»     SE  direction  of  about  126  m.,  joins  the  Volga  on  the 


1.  bank,  in  Tver.  This  river  communicates  by  the 
canal  of  Vichni  Volotchok  with  the  Tana,  and  thus 
connects  the  basins  of  the  Volga  and  Neva.  Up- 
wards of  6,000  vessels  annually  pass  to  the  Neva 
by  this  route. 

TVIBERG,  an  island  of  the  North  sea,  off  tbe  W 
coast  of  Norwav,  in  the  dio.  of  Hergen,  in  N  lat.  61' 
21',  E  long.  4°  52'. 

TWEED,  a  river  which,  directly  or  by  tribu- 
taries, drains  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  central 
and  eastern  border  counties  of  Scotland,  and  de- 
taehed  districts  of  Durham  and  the  north  corner  of 
Northumberland  in  England.  It  usually  ranks  in 
importance  as  the  fourth  of  tbe  Scottish  rivers ;  but, 
estimated  according  to  the  extent  of  country  which 
it  drains,  it  surpasses  every  Scottish  river  except  the 
Tay;  for,  while  the  Spey,  which  this  rule  plaet-s 
next  to  it,  drains  only  1,300  sq.  ra.,  and  the  Clyde, 
which  is  next  to  the  Spey,  drains  only  1,200  sq.  m., 
the  Tweed  drains  1,870  sq.  m.  In  two  head-waters, 
the  one  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Tweed  from 
the  outset,  while  the  other  is  throughout  called  the 
Lyne,  it  rises  respectively  in  the  8W  and  the  NW 
extremities  of  Peebles-shire ;  by  the  head-streams 
of  the  Ettrick,  the  Yarrow,  and  the  Teviot,  it  drains 
Selkirkshire  and  Roxburghshire  from  tbe  furthest 
W ;  by  the  Gala,  the  Leader,  the  Whitadder,  and 
other  streams,  it  draws  oflf  the  waters  from  the  8 
acclivities  of  the  Moorfoot  and  tbe  Lammermoor 
hills,  even  from  a  line  but  11  or  12  m.  8  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  from  its  remotest  source  to  the  sea  at 
Berwick,  it  performs,  irrespectively  of  windings,  a 
run  of  about  100  m.,  about  one-third  of  which  is  in 
Peebles-shire,  and  about  another  third  through  or 
in  contact  with  Roxburghshire.  The  really  remot- 
est source  of  the  T.  is  a  paltry  fountain  called 
Tweed's-well,  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  named  Twecds- 
cross,  on  the  8W  boundary  of  the  p.  of  Twoedsmuir, 
in  Peebles-shire,  at  an  alt.  of  1,500  ft-  above  tbe 
level  of  the  sea.  Over  22  m.  from  its  origin,  the  T. 
runs  prevailingly  NE;  and  over  the  remaining  14 
m.  of  the  Peebles-shire  part  of  its  course,  in  the 
direction  of  E  by  8.  The  chief  of  the  larger 
Peebles-shire  tributaries,  on  tbe  1.  bank,  are  tbe 
Higgar,  between  Glenbolm  and  Stobo;  the  Lyne, 
between  Stobo  and  Peebles ;  tbe  Eddlestone,  at  tbe 
town  of  Peebles ;  and  the  Leithcn,  at  the  village  of 
Innerleithen;  on  the  r.  bank,  the  Fruid  and  the 
Talla,  in  Tweedsmuir;  the  Manor,  between  Manor 
and  Peebles;  and  the  Quair,  nearly  opposite  the 
Leithcn.  During  its  connexion  with  Selkirkshire 
and  Roxburghshire  the  T.  continues,  as  in  tbe  hitter 
part  of  its  course  in  Peebles-shire,  to  run  prevail- 
ingly E,  till  the  hut  9  or  10  ra. ;  and  over  these  it 
runs  in  the  direction  of  NE  by  E.  Its  larger  tribu- 
taries here,  from  the  N,  are  the  Cadon,  between 
Stow  and  Galashiels ;  the  Gala,  between  Galashiels 
and  Melrose:  the  Allan,  in  Melrose;  the  Leader, 
between  Melrose  and  Merton;  and  the  Eden,  in 
Ednam;  from  the  S,  the  Ettrick,  between  Selkirk 
and  Galashiels ;  and  the  Teviot,  at  the  town  of  Kel- 
so, the  former  previously  augmented  by  the  Yarrow, 
and  the  latter  by  far  tbe  largest  of  the  Tweed's 
tributaries,  and  almost  a  rival  of  its  upper  stream  in 
importance.  After  leaving  Roxburghshire  the  T.  is 
but  partially  a  Scottish  river;  it  divides  Berwick- 
shire from  England  till  within  4$  m.  of  the  sea, 
and  then  bids  adieu  to  Scotland,  and  runs  between 
England  and  the  Liberties  of  Berwick.  Its  course 
for  4  or  5  m.  after  leaving  Roxburghshire,  and  again 
for  about  5  m.  before  entering  the  sea,  is  E ;  and 
over  the  intermediate  distance  it  is  in  the  direction 
of  NE  by  N.  The  chief  tributaries  which  enter  it 
below  Roxburghshire  are,  on  the  1.  bank,  the  Loet. 
in  Coldstream ;  and  the  Whitadder.  in  the  liberties 
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of  Berwick;  and  on  the  r.  bank,  the  slupgish  Till. 
3  m.  below  the  month  of  the  Lect.  The  T.  and  the 
Clyde,  for  many  miles  from  their  source,  flow  so 
nearly  in  one  direction  as  never  to  diverge  to  any 
great  distance  from  each  other;  and  so  longns  they 
continue  nearly  parallel,  they  flow  npon  almost  the 
same  level,  and  keep  on  a  high  table-hiid  of  country, 
as  if  hesitating  whether  to  unite  their  waters  or  re- 
main separate,  and  whether  to  turn  their  final 
coarse  toward  the  eastern  or  the  western  ocean.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Biggar.  where  the  Clyde  is  7  m.  from 
the  Tweed,  and  30  m.  from  its  own  source,  and 
flows  along  a  country  by  no  means  mountainous, 
the  indigenous  waters  descend  from  within  a  £  m. 
of  it  to  the  Tweed ;  and  10  or  1 1  m.  lower  down, 
running  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  long  pur- 
wed  by  the  two  great  streams,  splits  its  waters  and 
lends  them  away  in  two  separate  detachments  re- 
spectively to  the  Tweed  and  the  Clyde :  see  Bio- 
a  At  and  Tai:to.  Of  the  1,500  ft.  of  the  Tweed's 
total  aggregate  fall  from  its  source  to  its  embou- 
chure, 1,000  ft.  are  achieved  when  it  reaches  Pee- 
bles. In  the  long  run  between  that  town  and 
the  sea,  therefore,  the  river  might  bo  expected  to 
become  sluggish  in  current,  and,  over  a  considera- 
ble distance,  navigable ;  but  it  accomplishes  its  re- 
maining fall  of  500  ft.  in  so  many  anu  so  far-apart 
and  so  comparatively  gentle  descents,  as  to  be  alto- 
gether a  stream  of  beauty,  and  a  stranger  to  mat- 
ter* of  commerce.  It  abounds  in  deep  pools  and 
to  long  stretches  of  scarcely  perceptible  current.  A 
few  miles  from  its  embouchure,  it  becomes  capable 
of  admitting  sailing-craft.  The  tide  flows  to  Nor- 
h am -castle,  10  m.  above  Berwick  ;  and  up  to  New- 
water-ford,  6  m.  above  Berwick,  it  produces  suffi- 
cient depth  to  float,  at  any  time,  a  vessel  of  30  tons. 
The  real  navigation  of  the  T.,  however,  is  all  con- 
fined to  Berwick.  The  rental  of  the  whole  of  the 
lalmon-fishcries  on  the  T.  averaged  about  £12,000 
a-rear  for  the  seven  years  preceding  1824. 

TWEED.    See  Clarence  Rivek. 

TWEEDDALE,  the  ancient  and  still  the  popu- 
lar name  of  Peebles-siiike  :  which  sec. 

TWEEDMOUTH,  a  parish  iu  the  co.-palatine  of 
Durham,  situated  on  the  S  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and 
forming  a  suburb  to  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone-bridge. 
Area 5. 140  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 4,971 ;  in  1851,  5,714. 

TWEEDSMUIR,  a  parish  in  the  SW  extremity 
of  Peebles-shire.  The  surface  is  a  congeries  of 
mountainous  hills  with  narrow  intervening  flats  and 
morasses.  The  highest  elevations  arc  Hartfell  and 
BrmdUw.  the  loftiest  south  of  tho  Forth  and  the 
dvde.   Pop.  in  1831,  288 ;  in  1851,  220. 

TWELLOW,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gneldrcs,  arrond.  and  21  in.  NNKof  Arnhcitn.  Pop. 
1,080. 

TWELVE  APOSTLES.    See  Apostoles. 

TWELVE  ISLES,  or  Twelve  Apostles,  a  group 
of  islands  on  the  S  side  of  l^ako  Superior. 

TWELVE-MILE  CREEK,  a  nver  of  S.  Caro- 
lina, U.  S.,  which  runs  into  the  Salada,  in  N  lat. 

TWELVE  PINS,  a  range  of  mountains  in  co. 
Oalway.  32  m.  WNW  of  Galway. 

TWEMLOW,  a  township  in  Sandbach  p.,  co.- 
H*rine  of  Chester,  5*  m.  ENE  of  Middlewich. 
Area  928  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  152;  in  1851,  123. 

TWESTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS.  a  district  of 
Benga',  adjoining  the  southern  limit  of  Calcutta, 
and  stretching  from  the  Sunderbnnds  on  tho  S,  to 
Nuddeah  on  the  N.  Its  surface  is  nearly  a  dead 
level  of  1.13»i  sq.  m.  Pop.  288,000.  This  was  the 
firat  territory  of  anv  extent  the  British  possessed  in 
Ueng»l.  It  was  ceded  by  the  nabob,  Jaflier  Ali 
VII. 


Khan,  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1757,  and 
Lord  Clive's  japhtre  was  afterwards  added. 

TWENTY- FOUR  RAJAHS,  a  territory  of  Hin- 
dofltan,  situated  between  the  28th  and  30th  paral- 
lels of  N  lat.,  formerly  possessed  by  24  petty  chiefs, 
all  of  whom  are  now  subject  to  Nepal  or  to  the 
British  government. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  parish  and  village  in  Middle- 
sex. 12  m.  WSW  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  W  bank  of 
the  Thames.  Area  2,440  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 4,571 ; 
in  1851,  6,254.  The  church,  a  fine  Doric  edifice, 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  poet  Pope.  The  village 
contains  many  ch-gant  mansions. 

TWIELENFLETH,  a  parish  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  and  5  m.  NE  of  Stade,  and  duchv  of  Bremen, 
in  the  Alteland.  with  a  fine  roadstead  in  the  river 
Elbe.    Pop.  640. 

TWIESTR1NGEN,  a  parish  in  the  kingdom  and 
gov.  of  Hanover,  county  of  Hoya,  6  m.  NW  of 
Ehrwnburg.    Pop.  1,050. 

TWIGGS,  acentral  county  in  the  state  of  Georgia, 
U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  393  sq.  m.,  bordered 
on  the  W  by  the  Ocmulgee  river,  and  drained  by 
its  branches.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  fer- 
tile. It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Georgia  rail- 
way.   Pop.  in  1840.  8,422  ;  in  1850,  8,179. 

TWIN,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  U.  S.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,030.— Also  a  township 
of  Ross  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  2,195. — Also 
a  township  of  Preble  co.    Pop.  1,675. 

TWINEHAM,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4$  m.  SW  of 
Cuckficld.    Area  1,908  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  343. 

TWINING,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  2  m.  N 
of  Tewkesbury,  including  Mytbe  and  Mythe-Hook. 
Area  3.155  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,011. 

TWINS,  a  group  ot  islets  in  the  Mergui  archi- 
pelago, Indian  ocean,  to  the  SW  of  Dome  island.— 
Also  a  group  of  islands  near  the  NW  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, off  Port  Swan. 

TWlNSBl'RG,  a  township  of  Summit  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  S.,  142  m.  NE  of  Columbus, 
drained  by  Tinker's  creek,  and  intersected  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  railroad.    Pop.  8,179. 

TWINSTEAD,  or  Twinsted,  a  parish  in  Essex. 
4^  m.  NE  by  N  of  Halstead.  Area  1,008  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  205;  in  1851,  207. 

TWISEL,  a  township  in  Norham  p.,  Northum- 
berland, 13  m.  NW  bv  NofWooler.  Area  2,190 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  292 ;  in  1851,  366.  The  van- 
guard artillery  of  the  English  army  crossed  the  Till 
at  this  place  on  their  march  to  Flodden. 

TW1SS,  a  county  of  Western  Australia,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  counties  of  Melbourne  and  Glenelg ; 
on  the  E  by  the  co.  of  Victoria ;  on  the  S  by  that 
of  Perth ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  ocean.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  ramifications  of  the  Darling  range,  and 
contains  several  fresh  water  lakes,  which  scud  their 
waters  by  the  Ellen  Brook  and  Howick  rivers  into 
Swan  river.  On  the  W  is  Garban  river,  which  flows 
into  Breton  bay.  The  principal  headland  on  tho 
coast  is  Cape  Lcschcuault. 

TW1STE,  a  village  of  the  principality  of  Wal- 
dech,  and  bail,  of  Dicmel,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  7  m.  NE  of  Corbach.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

TWISTON,  or  Twisletox,  a  township  in  Whal- 
ley  p.,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  4}  m.  E  by  N  of 
Clitherec    Area  819  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  164. 

TW1TCIIEN,  a  palish  in  Devon,  5$  m.  NE  by  E 
of  South  Molton.    Area  2,918  acres.    Pop.  203. 

TWIVERTON,  or  Tweutox,  a  parish  in  Somer- 
set, 2  in.  W  of  Bath,  intersected  by  the  Great  West- 
ern railway,  which  lu  re  passes  through  a  tunnel 
227  vds.  in  length.    Area  971  acres.    Pop.  2,958. 

TWOFOLD  BAY,  a  bay  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Auckland,  210  m.  SSW  of  Sydney,  in 
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8  lat.  37*  5'.  and  E  long.  150"  10'.    It  opens  to  the  | 
K  between  Woranga  and  Red  Points,  and  is  pro- 
tected from  all  other  winds,  and  possesses  good  an- ! 
chorage.   On  its  S  side  is  a  town  named  Boyd. 

TWO-PEOPLE  PORT,  a  harbour  of  Western 
Australia,  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  co.  of  Plantagenet, 
enclosed  on  the  S  by  Point  Valliant. 

TWO-RIVERS,  a  township  of  Manitoowoe  co., 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  U.  S..  123  m.  NE  of  Ma- 
dison, drained  by  East  and  West  Twin  rivers,  af- 
fluents of  Lake  Michigan,  bv  which  it  is  bounded 
on  the  E.    Pop.  in  1850,  924. 

TWORKAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Silesia,  regency  and  51  m.  BSE  of  Oppeln,  and  cir- 
cle of  Ritibor.    Pop.  1,010. 

TWYCROS8,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  4J  m. 
W  bv  N  of  Markct-Bosworth.  Area  1,350  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  319;  in  1851,  305. 

TWYFORD,  a  chapelry  in  Hurst  p.,  Berks,  5  m. 
ENE  of  Reading,  intersected  by  the  Great  Western 
railway,  which  nas  here  a  station,  distant  from  the 
Paddington  station  304,  m. ;  from  Bristol,  87|  m. — 
Also  a  parish  in  Rucks,  5  m.  S  by  W  of  Bucking- 
ham, comprising  the  hamlets  of  Charndon  and  Poun- 
den.  Area 4,1 10 acres.  Pop.  in  1831,660;  in  1851, 
848. — Also  a  chapelry  in  Barrow  p.,  Derbyshire,  5 
m.  88W  of  Derby,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Trent.  Area, 
with  Stenson,  L800  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  219;  in 
1851.  222. — Also  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  6  m.  S 
by  W  of  Melton-Mowbrav,  including  the  hamlet  of 
Thorp-Sachville.  Area  2",420  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
512;  in  1851, 526.— Also  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  1  m. 
WofFoulsham.  Area  529  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
82;  in  1851,  84. — Also  a  parish  in  Hants,  2 \  m.  8  of 
Winchester,  crossed  by  the  Southampton  and  Win- 
chester canal,  and  the  South-Eastern  railway.  Area 
4,219  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,177  ;  in  1851,"l,272. 

TWYNELL8  (St.),  a  parish  and  village  of  Pem- 
brokeshire, 4  m.  SW  of  Pembroke.  Area  1,358  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  274;  in  1851,  210. 

TWYNIIOLM,  or  Twiseham,  a  parish  in  the  S 
division  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.    Pop.  in  1851,  782. 

TWYWELL,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  2$ 
m.  W  of  Thrapston.  Area  1,400  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  199;  in  1851,  298. 

TYBERCHAMPS,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hain suit  and  dep.  of  Senefle.    Pop.  131. 

TYBROUGHTON,  a  township  in  Hanmer  p., 
co.  of  Flint,  7  m.  NE  of  Ellesmere.  Area  1,160 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  218 ;  in  1851,  203. 

TYCZIN,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and  5 
m.  SE  of  Reeszow,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Wislok. 

TYDD  (St.  Giles),  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire, 
5  m.  NW  by  N  of  Wisbeach.  Area  4,991  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  967;  in  1851,  932. 

TYDD  (St.  Maby),  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  7 
m.  ESE  of  Holbeach.  Area  4,845  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  960;  in  1851,  1,107. 

TYDWEILIOG.  a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire,  9 
m.  W  by  N  of  Pwllheli  Area  2,241  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  447;  in  1851,  456. 

TYEATATUA,  a  port  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
on  the  W  coast  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  N  lat. 
19°  37'.  and  W  long.  156"  6'. 

TYENDENAGA,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  Victoria  district,  bounded  on  the  Sby  the  bay 
of  Quinte,  and  intersected  by  Salmon  river.  Pop. 
in  1842.  2,898. 

TYFERNAN,  or  Tvka rn ham,  a  parish  in  co. 
Westmeath,  3  J  m.  N  by  E  of  Mullingar.  Area 
1,818  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  310  ;  in  1841,  380. 

TY.JARAFE,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Palma,  in 
the  Canary  group.  Pop.  2,216.  It  has  a  church 
and  a  customhouse. 

TYKOCZYN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of 


Augustow.obw.  and  31  m.  Eof  Loniza.  in  the  midst 
of  a  marsh,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Narew,  by  which  it 
is  separated  from  Russia.  Pop.,  chiefly  Jews,  3.516. 
It  has  three  churches,  two  schools,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  corn. 

TYLER,  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,157  sq.  m..  bor- 
dered on  the  S  by  Big  Sandy  or  Alabama  creek,  and 
drained  by  affluents  of  Neches  river.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  the  soil  pom-rally  productive. 
Pop.  in  1850,  1,894.  Its  capital  is  Woodville.— Also 
a  county  in  the  NWr  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia 
comprising  an  area  of  373  ■q.  m.,  drained  by  Fish- 
ing and  Middle  island  creeks,  affluents  of  the  Ohio. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Pop.  in  1840,  6,954;  in  1850,  5,498.  Its  capital  is 
Middleboume. 

TY-LE-VEN-FU  THA,  a  mountain  of  Mongolia, 
in  the  Khalkas  country. 

TYLICZ.  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  San- 
dec,  21  m.  SE  of  Nowy-Sandec,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Poprad,  in  the  midst  of  the  Carpathians. 

TYM,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  gov.  of  Yeniseisk,  runs  W  into  the 
gov.  of  Tobolsk,  and  after  a  total  course  of  about 
300  m.  joins  the  Oby,  on  the  r.  bank,  a  little  to  the 
NW  of  Tvmska. 

TYMOCHTEE,  a  township  of  Wvandott  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  68  m.  N  by  W  of  Columbus, 
drained  by  Sandusky  and  Tymochtee  rivers,  and  on 
the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,625;  in  1850,  1,817.— Also  a  creek,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Sandusky. 

TYMOLE,  or  Teemoolr,  a  parish  in  on.  Meath, 
3  m.  SSW  of  Duleek.    Area  1,033  acres.    Pop.  71. 

TYNAGH,  a  parish  in  co.  Galway,  6J  m.  N  W  by 
W  of  Portumna.    Area  12,520  acres.    Pop.  5,941.' 

TYNAN,  a  rivulet  of  cos.  Monaghan  and  Ar- 
magh, which  rises  in  co.  Monaghan,  flows  through 
Castle-Shane,  past  the  town  of  Tynan,  and  falls  into 
the  Blackwater  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcdon. — Also  a 

Birish  in  co.  Armagh,  containing  the  villages  of 
illyleagh,  T.  and  Middleton.  Area  17.045  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  11,542;  in  1841,  11,392.— The  village 
is  H  m.  SSW  of  Armagh.    Pop.  177. 

TYNAREH.  a  town  of  Nubia,  in  the  district  of 
Mahas,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Nile,  54  m.  N  of 
Ilannek. 

TYNDRUM,  a  village  at  the  head  of  Strathfillan. 
in  the  p.  of  Killin.  Perthshire,  about  20  ro.  W  of 
the  village  of  Killin. 

TYNE,  a  river  of  England,  formed  by  the  united 
streams  of  the  North  and  South  Tvne,  The  former, 
rising  in  the  disputed  border-terntories,  passes  the 
town  of  Bellingham,  and,  a  little  to  the  N  of  Hex- 
ham, ia  joined  by  the  South  T.,  which,  rising  in 
Knarcsdalc,  Cumberland,  flows  past  the  town  of 
Haltwhistle,  prior  to  its  junction  with  the  North 
T.  Near  Hexham  both  rivers  unite  and  form  the 
T.,  which,  pursuing  an  E  course,  runs  past  the 
town  of  Corbridge,  and,  about  3  m.  W  of  Newcastle, 
is  further  augmented  by  the  Dcrwent.  At  New- 
castle  the  T.  becomes  navigable  for  large  vessels; 
and,  still  flowing  eastward,  it  divides  the  towns  of 
North  and  South  Shields,  and  finally  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  at  Tynemouth.  During  the  last  18  m. 
of  its  course  it  forms  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
spring-tides  rise  about  18  ft.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  about  1 1  \  ft.  at  Newcastle. 

TYNE,  a  river  of  Lothian,  originating  in  Edin- 
burghshire, but  belonging  almost  wholly  to  Had- 
dingtonshire, and  draining  the  larger  part  of  its  area. 
It  has  its  chief  source  in  Fala-tfow.  and  runs  NE 
nearly  across  the  centre  of  the  lowlands  of  the 
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foontr,  to  the  sea  at  Tynninghame,  2f  m.  NW  of 
Dunbar,  performing  a  ran  of  16  m.,  or,  if  measured 
from  its  remotest  source.  28  in. 

TYNEHAM  (West,  or  Little},  a  parish  in  Dor- 
setshire, 6f  m.  W  by  8  of  Corfe-Castle.  Area  2,915 
sere*.   Pop.  in  1831,  247;  in  1861,  274. 

TYNEMOUTH.  a  borough  and  seaport  in  North- 
nmberland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,  on  its 
N  bank.  8  m.  ENE  of  Newcastle  by  the  Newcastle 
»nd  North  Shields  railway,  which  terminates  here. 
The  parish,  including  the  townships  and  chapelries 
of  North  Shields,  T.,  Chirton,  Cullercoats,  Monk- 
Seaton,  Morton  or  Moortown,  Preston,  and  Whit- 
ley, has  an  area  of  7,222  acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 
14.345;  in  1831,  24,778;  in  1851,  30,624.  — The 
town  of  North  shields  partly  occupies  the  townships 
of  T.,  Preston,  and  Chirton.  The  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  forms  a  haven  of  sufficient  depth  for  vessels 
of  any  tonnage  except  on  the  bar  of  sand  which 
cranes  it,  where  there  is  little  more  than  7  ft.  depth 
of  water  at  ebb.  The  principal  manufactures  car- 
ried on  in  the  p.  are  those  connected  with  the  sup- 
ply of  the  shipping  in  the  port  and  in  the  ship- 
building yards;  but  there  are  considerable  manufac- 
tories of  chemical  substances,  tobacco,  hats,  and 
gloves.  T.  village,  consisting  principally  of  one 
good  street  and  two  smaller  ones,  is  situated  about 
1  m.  to  the  E  of  the  market-place  of  North  Shields. 
The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  well-built ;  and 
daring  the  bathing  season,  considerable  numbers 
resort  hither  for  bathing.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
priorv  of  T.,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,  have  been  appropriated  as  a 
m*;azinc  for  military  stores,  T.  and  North  Shields 
were  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  act,  and  now  re- 
turn one  member  to  parliament. 

TYNOSBORO,  a  township  and  village  of  Mid- 
dleton  co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Merrirnac,  and  intersected  by  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  670; 
in  1850.  799. 

TYNIEC.  a  village  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and 
20  m.  ENE  of  Wadowice,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Via- 
nd*.  It  has  a  Benedictine  convent 

TYN1SH,  an  inhabited  island  in  the  p.  of  Moy- 
nu,  eo.  Gal  way,  3  furls.  8SW  of  the  nearest  part  of 
the  mainland,  and  3}  m.  NW  by  W  of  Garomna. 
Its  length,  south-south-westward,  is  14,  m.;  and  its 
extreme  breadth  is  3  furls.  Its  inhabitants,  amount- 

'  tog  to  about  150,  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fisheries. 
TYNRON,  a  parish  in  Nithsdale,  Dumfries-shire; 
bounded  on  the  W  by  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Area 
11.390  acres.  The  surface  consists  principally  of 
the  glen  or  strath  of  the  Shinnel,  and  two  ranges  of 
hills  which  form  its  screens.  The  highest  hills, 
Uminirroeh  and  Corerailligan,  are  each  about  1,800 
ft.  above  sea-level.  The  v.  of  Tynron-kirk,  with 
scarcely  100  in  habitant  a,  stands  on  the  Minnyhive 
road,      ro.  from  Minnyhive.    Pop.  of  the  p.  in 

1     1831.493;  in  1851,  482. 

TY-PIN-SHAN,  or  Tab-pixo-shaii,  an  island  of 
the  Eastern  sea,  in  the  group  sometimes  known  as 
the  Majicosima  islands,  of  which  it  is  the  largest 
and  most  easterly,  in  N  lat  24°  50',  and  E  long  125°. 
It  is  about  20  m.  in  length,  by  10  m.  in  braadth,  and 
enclosed  on  the  N  and  NW  bv  an  extensive  reef. 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher  has  given  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  Ty-pin-san  group  which  consists  of  5 
islands,  namely.  T.,  Ku-ri-mah,  Y-drah-bu,  Y-ki- 
mah,andU-ga-mi:  "  In  describing  the  principal  fea- 

i  ]    tares  which  seem  to  mark  the  character  of  the  peo- 

I :    pk  of  this  hitherto  unknown,  or  rather  nnvisited 
group,  tinned  Meia-co-shimahs  by  the  authorities,  it 
:    will  be  immediately  apparent,"  says  Captain  Belcher, 

:  i    *  how  very  near  they  approximate,  in  general,  to  the 
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inhabitants  of  Loo-Choo,  so  well  detailed  by  Mac-  ! 
Leod  and  Basil  Hall  in  the  voyages  of  her  majes-  < 
ty's  ships  Aleeste  and  Lyra.  Like  those  mild  and 
inoffensive  islanders,  their  physical  appearance 
much  resembles  that  of  the  Koreans  and  Japanese ; 
their  dress  also  consists  of  a  similar  loose  robe,  of 
varied  pattern,  having  Urge  wide  sleeves,  and  which 
is  secured  about  the  waist  by  a  long  sash.  Like 
them,  also,  they  strain  back  their  long  black  hair, 
which  is  secured  in  an  elegant  top-knot,  through 
which  they  pass  their  ornamental  hair-pins.  On 
state  occasions  the  grandees  wear  red,  yellow,  or 
blue  caps  of  office;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  customs 
of  the  Chinese  their  women  arc  strictly  secluded. 
It  would  lie  an  easy  task  to  designate  this  people  ns  S 
a  set  of  tea-drinking  old  women,  imbecile  and  apa-  J 
thetic;  void  of  energy  and  enterprise,  living  in  con- 
tentment on  a  group  of  islands  the  value  and  facili- 
ties of  which  they  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of, 
and  of  whose  position  and  resources  they  are  unable 
to  take  advantage.  Bat  on  contrasting  them  with 
the  insidious,  fawning,  and  deceitful  Chinese,  or  the 
savage  and  vindictive  bloodythirsty  Malays,  I  can- 
not but  fancy  their  character  amiable  and  their 
condition  one  to  be  envied.  Their  food  is  extremely 
simple,  consisting  chicflv  of  the  batata,  rice,  and 
other  vegetables,  varied  with  the  produce  of  the 
deep,  including  molluscous  animals,  such  as  the 
cuttle-fish,  the  large  clam  (Tridacna  gigas),  and 
others.  Tbey  appear  to  indidge  constantly  in  smok- 
ing tobacco,  and  seem  hs  passionately  fond  of  tea  as 
their  continental  friends  the  Chinese. 

TY-PO-HOY,  a  bay  formed  by  a  series  of  small 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  on  the  S  coast  of 
China,  and  prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  in  N  lat  22°  32', 
and  E  long.  lW  25'.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  length, 
and  nearly  equal  in  breadth. 

TYRAWA-SOHIA,  a  village  of  Galicia.  in  the 
circle  and  6  m.  NE  of  Sanok,  on  the  Tyrawa,  a 
small  affluent  of  the  San.  It  has  a  salt-refinery, 
several  silk  mills,  and  petroleum  springs. 

TYRAWA-WOLOSKA,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  and  9  ra.  ENE  of  Sanok,  on  the  Tyrawa. 

TYRCONNEL,  an  ancient  Irish  toparchy,  nearly 
identical  with  the  present  county  of  Donegal,  in 
the  NW  of  Ulster. — Also  a  small  island  in  the 
mouth  of  Murchison  strait,  at  the  E  coast  of  Baffin 
bav.  in  N  lat  77°  36'. 

TYRE,  or  Sua,  a  small  port  of  Syria,  25  m.  SW 
of  Saida  or  Sidon,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Tyre,  called  by  Joshua,  4  the  strong  city  of  Tzoor,' 
and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Phoenician  cities. 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Sidon,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
have  eclipsed  that  city  itself  in  commercial  wealth 
and  political  importance,  being  the  greatest  mart  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  possessed  of  all  the  trade  of  * 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  So  great  was  its  naval 
power  that  it  baffled  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
queror Shalmanaaar,  and  withstood  the  arms  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar for  13  years.  When  at  length  their 
city  was  taken  by  that  powerful  prince,  the  inhab- 
itants retired  into  the  insular  Tyre  where  they  built 
a  new  town,  which  soon  rose  to  equal  importance 
with  the  continental  city.  The  renovated  Tyre 
stood  a  siege  of  seven  months  from  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  treated  the  captive  inhabitants  with  un- 
relenting cruelty;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  and  re- 
peopled  by  the  conqueror  who  had  destroyed  it,  and 
rose  again  to  importance,  though  not  to  its  pristine 
grandeur,  as  the  monopoly  of  commerce  which  the  | 
former  city  enjoyed  was  now  annihilated  for  ever.  < 
After  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Syria,  T.  gradually 
declined,  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  was  a 
miserable  village  with  hardly  ten  poor  fishermen  in- 
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habiting  it  Rnt  within  this  century  T.  has  again 
begun  to  lift  up  its  head.  In  1816,  according  to 
Buckingham,  it  contained  800  substantial  stone  built 
buildings,  with  suitable  appendages,  besides  other 
smaller  houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  a  mosque,  three 
Christian  churches,  a  public  bath,  and  three  bazaars. 
He  calculated  the  increasing  pop.  at  from  5,000  to 
8,000  souls,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Arab  Ca- 
tholics; the  rest  Mussulmans,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 
Mr.  Connor,  however,  in  1820,  gives  a  much  lower 
estimate  of  the  pop.,  making  it  only  1,900,  and  of 
these  100  only  were  Turks;  and  still  later,  M.  de 
Bertou  states  the  pop.  at  only  1,200.  The  chief  staple 
is  tobacco,  which  is  sent  to  Cairo  and  Damietta, 
where  it  is  sold  at  from  £20  to  £24  a  cantar.  To  the 
same  places  are  sent  charcoal,  dried  6gs,  and  faggots 
of  wood.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced,  forming  an  irregular  square  of  about  1  m.  in 
circuit  The  harbour,  which  will  now  admit  only 
boats,  stretches  80  ft  along  the  shore,  and  150  ft 
along  banks  that  run  into  the  sea.  Near  the  walls 
at  the  £  end,  are  the  ruins  of  two  square  towers, 
which  Pocock  supposes  may  have  served  as  reser- 
voirs of  water  from  the  aqueduct,  for  its  distribution 
over  the  city.  Without  the  wallB  are  tho  ruins  of  a 
large  church,  built  in  the  Syrian  style. 

TYRE,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  U.  S.,  150  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany, 
drained  bv  Clyde  river. 

TYRELLA,  a  parish  of  co.  Down,  3  m.  E  of  Dun- 
drum.    Area  1,999  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  1,079. 

TYRICNASCRAGH,  or  Tirakaschaoh,  a  parish 
in  co.  Oalwav,  3}  m.  8SW  of  Eyreconrt.  Area 
3,629  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,093;  in  1841,  1.118. 

TYRE8IOE,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefec 
tore  of  Stockholm,  and  haerad  of  Sotholm.    It  con- 
tains the  town  of  Dalard. 

TYRGHETOU,  a  mountain  of  Mongolai,  in  the 
Khalkiis  country,  between  Urga  and  Kiakhta.  It 
gives  riae  to  the  Chara. 

TYRIE,  a  parish  near  the  NE  extremity  of  Aber- 
deenshire.   Area  about  15  sq.  m.    Pop.  2,830. 

TYRI-FIOR1).  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  the  dio.  of 
Aggershuus  and  E  part  of  the  bail,  of  Buskerud,  in 
N  lat.  60°.  E  long.  10°.  It  is  18  m.  in  length  from 
NE  to  SW,  but  is  very  unequal  in  breadth,  branch- 
ing into  several  extensive  arms.  On  the  NW  it  re- 
ceives the  Beina-clv,  and  on  the  SW  it  discharges 
itself,  by  the  Drammen-elv,  into  the  gulf  of  Christi- 
an ia. 

TYRINGHAM.  a  township  and  village  of  Berk- 
shin?  co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  112 
m.  W  of  Boston,  watered  bv  branches  of  Housatonic 
river.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,477*;  in  1851.  821. 

TYRNAU,  or  Naot -Skombat,  a  free  royal  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  and  28  in.  fit  of  Pres- 
burg,  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Dudvag.  Pop., 
chiefly  Slovacks.  Hungarians,  and  Germans,  and 
nearly  all  Catholics,  7,000.  It  contains  9  Catholic 
churches — of  which  one  is  surmounted  by  two  fine 
towers, — two  convents,  two  seminaries,  a  Catholic 
gymnasium  and  observatory,  a  public  library,  an 
infirmary,  an  alms-house,  and  a  lunatic-asylum.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen  and  cloth,  and  carries  on 
an  extensive  trade.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
university. 

TYROL,  a  province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  com- 
prising an  extensive  and  very  mountainous  country, 
on  the  SW  frontiers  of  Germany,  extending  from 
Italv  to  Suabia.  and  from  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  to 
the  Orisons.  Under  the  appellation  are  included, 
not  onlv  Tyrol  properly  no  called,  but  the  bishoprics 
of  Trent  and  Brixen.  the  seven  lordships  of  the 
Vorarlberg,  and  the  counties  of  Feldkirch,  Schcllen- 


berg,  Monfort,  Pludcnz,  Hohenems,  and  Sonneberg: 
the  whole— excepting  the  seigniory  of  Weiler — 
comprehending,  according  to  Lichtenstern,  514  Ger- 
man sq.  m.,  or  10,280  British  sq.  m.  Its  greatest 
extent  from  N  to  S,  or  from  the  southern  frontiers  of 
the  bishopric  of  Trent  to  the  northern  frontier  of 
Suabia,  is  140  in. ;  its  greatest  length  from  E  to  W, 
or  from  the  western  boundary  of  Carinthia,  to  the 
lnke  of  Constanz,  is  160  m.;*  but  its  figure  is  ex- 
tremely irregular.  In  the  S  its  breadth  is  not  above 
70  m.;  in  the  NW  not  above  40  m. ;  in  the  NE, 
where  it  forms  a  narrow  angle  between  Upper  Ba- 
varia and  Salzburg,  not  more  than  35  m.  and  de- 
creasing from  that  to  15  m.,  being  merely  a  long 
valley,  60  m.  in  length,  watered  by  the  Inn.  An- 
other angle,  reaching  from  the  moor  of  Sterling  to 
the  frontiers  of  Carinthia,  interposes  between  Salz- 
burg and  Italy ;  extending  50  m.  in  an  E  and  W 
direction,  and  from  30  to  20  m.  in  breadth  from  N 
toS. 

Physical  features.)  Tyrol,  and  the  whole  SW 
part  pf  the  country  above  the  Ens,  may  justly  be 
denominated  German  Switzerland, — being,  in  respect 
of  physical  features,  a  continuation  of  that  country. 
Of  this  extensive  and  highly  diversified  region,  the 
bishopric  of  Trent  forms  the  southern  division ; 
that  of  Brixen,  the  N  E ;  the  Vorarlberg.  the  NW ; 
while  Tyrol  Proper  occupies  the  centre.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Bavaria  and  Suabia ;  on  the  E 
by  Salzburg  and  Ulyria ;  on  the  S  by  Austrian  Italy ; 
and  on  the  W  by  Austrian  Italv.  the  country  of 
Bormio,  the  Orisons,  and  the  lake  of  Constanz. 
The  Vorarlberg,  separated  on  the  E  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  denominated  '  the  Mountains  of  Eagles,' 
from  Tyrol,  is  sometimes  known  as  the  county  of 
Bregenz;  having  the  counties  of  Pludcns,  Sounen- 
berg,  Feldkirch,  and  Schellenberg,  on  the  S.  This 
region  was  the  ancient  Bhetia ;  and  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  the  former 
answering  to  the  Orisons  and  the  Italian  Tyrol,  and 
the  latter  to  the  German  Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  the 
heights  of  the  Brenner  being  the  boundarv  between 
the  two.  It  is  everywhere  covered  with  mountains; 
but  the  principal  chain  stretches  from  the  Valteline 
on  the  SW,  to  the  duchy  of  Salzburg  on  the  NK, 
which,  as  Saussure  remarks,  is  the  general  course 
of  the  Alpine  chains.  The  Brenner,  or  •  burning 
hill,'  as  it  is  called  in  German,  the  modern  name  of 
this  chain,  rivals  the  grand  Alps  of  Switzerland  in 
its  glaciers ;  and  like  other  grand  chains,  presents 
exterior  barriers,  that  on  the  f*  being  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Spitz,  while  that  on  the  8  is  termed 
Vcdrctta.  The  breadth  of  the  Tyrolian  chain  from 
Trent  to  Innspruck  is  70  m.  directly  across  from  S 
to  N.  The  primitive  or  highest  elevations  are  to 
the  N  of  Sterxing,  whence  precipitous  streams  de- 
scend to  the  river  Inn  on  the  N.  The  naked  and 
rugged  peaks  of  the  mounts  of  Lorinzen,  Fartacbel, 
and  TfKMkifnteb,  raise  their  towering  heads  towards 
the  NW ;  on  the  SE  arc  those  of  Glander,  Schloes, 
Pragels,and  Pallanser;  whose  summits  are  entirely 
bare,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of  granite.  The 
glacier  most  easy  of  access  is  that  of  Stuben,  4,692 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Brenner  is,  ac- 
cording to  Beaumont,  only  5.109  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  Bok-kogel,  another  vast  peak,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Eustace  equal  in  height  if  not  supenor  to 
Mont  Blanc,  presents  a  most  sublime  and  majestic 
appearance.  Towards  the  W  aud  N  of  Innspruck 
are  several  detached  mountains  covered  with  con- 
stant snow,  amongst  which  those  of  Venter  are  the 
most  remarkable.  The  Great  Glockner,  between 
Tyrol  and  Salzburg,  is  said  to  be  12,780  ft.  in  height  ; 
arid  tho  Orteles  has  been  computed  at  12,864  ft. 
From  Schellenberg  and  Feldkirch,  a  chain  of  i 
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tains  rum  NW  and  SE  as  far  as  the  Obcr-Innthal, 
separating  the  Vorarlberg  and  Western  Tyrol  from 
the  Grisons.  It  then  runs  8,  separating  the  Lower 
Kngadine  from  Tyrol;  and  stretching  eastward, 
v  para  tea  the  canton  of  Bormio  and  the  sources  of 
the  Adda  on  the  S,  from  the  Munsterthal  on  the  N. 
This  chain,  which  is  the  highest  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
is  called  the  Wurmser-Joch,  and  is  noted  for  the 
daring  exploit  of  the  French  army,  under  Dessolcs, 
in  1799,  when,  in  order  to  reach'  the  Munsterthal, 
sod  make  themselves  masters  of  the  head-valley  of 
the  Adige,  notwithstanding  the  ices  and  snows 
which  covered  the  Wurmser-Joch,  they  climbed  the 
mountain,  and  by  this  manoeuvre  turned  the  in- 
trenched defiles;  attacked  I-audohn,  in  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Glurns  and  Tanffers;  and  compelled  his 
Array  to  surrender  with  its  cannon  and  baggage, 
Lwiiohn  himself  escaping  with  a  few  of  his  men 
into  the  Val-de-Venosta. — As  might  be  expected  in 
t  country  of  mountains,  rivers  descend  here  in  every 
direction,  and  separate  to  different  seas :  the  Inn, 
the  Drave,  and  the  Lech,  to  the  Danube;  the  III 
and  the  Brcpenz,  to  the  Rhine ;  the  Adda,  to  the 
Po;  the  Adige,  the  Eisach,  the  Rienz,  the  Brenta, 
the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento,  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  Inn,  the  principal  river  of  T.,  rises  in  the  can- 
ton of  the  Grisons,  and  waters  the  Upper  and  Lower 
it  enters  T.  at  St.  Jacob  and 
Daring  this  part  of  its  course, 
amounting  to  50  m.,  as  its  descent  is  more  gradual, 
to  iti  course  is  less  precipitous  than  other  Alpine 
streams;  but  after  its  entrance  into  T.,  where  it  is 
joined  by  numberless  rapid  torrents  issuing  from 
the  mountains  bordering  on  both  sides  of  a  long, 
steep,  and  narrow  valley  of  100  m.,  it  runs  with 
greatly  increased  velocity,  till  after  a  comparative 
course  of  270  mM  daring  which  it  receives  the  Zill, 
the  Aicha,  the  Salza,  and  the  Rot,  it  enters  the 
Danube,  at  Passau,  with  a  volume  of  water  equalling, 
if  not  surpassing  that  of  its  rival  stream.  The 
Adige  rises  in  the  valley  of  the  Malsheide,  which  is 
separated  from  the  Ober- Inn  thai  on  the  N  by  a 
chain  of  heights.  After  running  20  m.  S  it  is  joined 
by  another  branch,  coming  from  the  N  side  of  the 
Wurmser-Joch,  through  the  Munsterthal.  The 
confluent  stream  at  Glurns  obtains  the  name  of  the 
Esach,  which  it  retains  till  joined  by  the  Eisach  at 
Uotzen,  when  it  receives  that  of  the  Adige.  After 
receiving  the  Non  and  the  Lavis,  and  passing  to  the 
south  by  Trent  and  Veroua,  it  runs  E  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic,  10  m.  to  the  N  of  the  Po.  after  a  com- 
ive  course  of  200  m.  The  Eisach  is  larger  and 
rapid  than  the  Adige,  its  sister-stream.  To 
the  E  of  the  source  of  the  Rienx,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  above  the  village  of  In- 
nichin,  rises  the  Drave.  In  descending  the  banks 
of  this  river,  through  the  steep  and  winding  defiles 
of  theTyrolian  mountains,  till  it  arrives  at  the  town 
of  Liens,  only  15  leagues  from  its  source,  this  stream 
must  be  crossed  no  less  than  fifteen  times.  From 
Lieu*  it  pursues  an  E  and  SE  coarse,  through  Carin- 
thia,  Styria,  and  Lower  Hungary,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube,  16  m.  below  Esseck.  Its  comparative 
coarse  may  be  estimated  at  400  m.;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently impassable  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  The 
Lech  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vorarlberg,  and 
after  a  coarse,  through  that  elevated  district,  of  50 
m.,  enters  Bavaria,  separating  it  from  the  circle  of 
Saabia,  and  flows  into  the  Danube,  10  m.  E  of 
Donauwert.  Its  comparative  course  is  150  m.  The 
Iser,  a  river  of  equal  length  and  magnitude,  rises  in 
T..  and  runs  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that 
skirt  the  valley  of  Innspruck,  till  it  enters  Bavaria. 
After  visiting  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  it 
a  NE  coarse  of  80  m.,  and  enters  the  Danube 


at  DickendorfT.  The  Iller  rises  from  the  W  side  of 
the  Mountains  of  Eagles;  and  after  running  through 
part  of  the  Vorarlberg  and  Suabia,  and  passing 
kempten,  enters  the  Danube,  almost  opposite  Ulm, 
after  a  course  of  100  m. 

Production*  and  industry.]  The  Tyrolese  moun- 
tains present  every  aspect,  from  the  ever-blooming 
verdure  of  perpetual  spring,  to  the  dreary  sterility 
of  the  frigia  tone.  Though  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  their  sides  are  clothed  with  fine  forests, 
abounding  in  every  variety  of  forest  tree,  and 
sheltering  numerous  species  of  game.  The  vallevs, 
though  rocky  in  soil,  have  rich  and  extensive  fit-Ms 
of  corn,  flax,  and  tobacco.  On  the  eminences  which 
crown  these  fertile  vales,  various  sorts  of  fruit  are 
grown ;  the  vine  is  reared  as  far  as  Brixen,  but  the 
wine  is  not  skilfully  managed.  The  rugged  aspect 
of  this  elevated  country,  contrasted  with  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  its  vales,  gave  rise  to  a  saying  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  that  T.  was  like  a  pea- 
sant's frock,— coarse  indeed,  but  right  warm.  But 
the  chief  wealth  of  T.  lies  in  its  mineral  productions 
and  precious  stones,  such  as  agates,  cornelians, 
rubies,  a  species  of  diamonds,  amethysts,  emeralds, 
chalcedonies,  and  granites.  Mines  of  silver  and 
lead,  which  have  been  long  celebrated,  occur  near 
Lermos.  The  mines  of  Naseroit,  in  the  same 
quarter,  among  the  Vemer  mountains,  32  m.  NW  of 
Innspruck,  are  opulent  in  silver,  lead,  copper,  and 
iron.  Nor  is  the  8  region  of  T.  deficient  in  mines ; 
but  the  principal  mines  are  at  Schwatx,  where  one 
containing  silver  and  copper,  discovered  in  1448, 
still  employs  1,000  miners.  The  salt  mines  at 
Halle,  6  m.  NE  of  Innspruck,  produce  vast  quanti- 
ties of  that  commodity,  and  yield  a  revenue  of 
300,000  florins,  or  £35,000  annually.  The  Tyrolese 
are  a  very  industrious  people.  They  are  often  seen 
climbing  the  steepest  rocks  with  a  basket  of  manure 
on  their  head,  or  letting  themselves  down  by  a  rope 
to  some  little  insulated  spot  of  garden-ground  which 
they  have  discovered  amid  the  cliffs  of  their  moun- 
tains. They  work,  both  men  and  women,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  to  the  last  moment  of  twilight.  In 
autumn,  they  rear  silk-worms,  and  cultivate  hemp, 
flax,  and  tobacco.  Many  of  them,  like  the  Irish,  in 
Hummer,  emigrate  for  the  season,  —leaving  their 
homes  with  a  nurdy-gurdy,  a  knapsack,  and  a  stock 
of  oaten  cakes,  ana  returning  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
after  a  tour  in  the  surrounding  countries,  with  the 
profits  of  their  summer's  toil.  These  annual  emi- 
grants are  said  to  amount  to  30,000.  During 
winter,  while  the  snow  and  the  torrents  block  up 
their  villages,  every  house  exhibits  a  scene  of  in- 
dustry,— the  women  are  employed  at  their  spin- 
ning-wheels, or  in  knitting  stockings,  or  embroider- 
ing cloth,— while  the  men  and  boys  make  boxes, 
cases  of  instruments,  and  toys,  which  find  their  way 
not  only  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  even  to 
America.  A  particular  branch  of  industry  in  this 
country  is  the  breeding  of  Canary  birds,  which  are 
reared  in  great  quantities  for  sale. 

Population.}  The  population,  according  to  Lich- 
tenstern,  excluding  the  lordship  of  Wieler  in  the  N 
of  the  Vorarlberg,  amounted  in  1812  to  692,000; 
according  to  Stein,  the  pop.  in  1831  was  755,401; 
in  1850,  it  was  859,706.  The  Tyrolese  sre  chiefly 
of  German  origin ;  but  there  are  about  160,000 
Italians  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  A 
verv  small  part  of  this  pop.  is  collected  in  towns, 
as  Innspruck  the  capital  contains  little  more  than 
9.000  inhabitants,  and  Trent  11,000.— Tyrol  and 
Vorarlberg  are  divided  into  7  circles,  containing  22 
towns,  36  boroughs,  and  3,150  villages,  and  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  principal  valleys  and  districts. 

Hitter, )   Tyrol  or  •  the  Tyrol,'  as  It  U  mem 
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i  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
i  In  1363.  Although  from  the  com- 
ilon  with  A  u»t r  i s .  the  Tyrolese  had  on 
various  occasions  (riven  proofs  of  attachment  and  loyalty,  it  was 
not  till  the  war  of  Soccesaion  that  the  Austrian  family  were  made 
duly  sensible  of  the  worth  of  such  subjects.  Even  when  Frederic, 
the  founder  of  the  Tyrol  line  of  Austrian  prince*,  yielded  him- 
self and  his  possession i  to  the  emperor  Sigi.smund,  these  moun- 
taineers continued  faithful  to  him,  fortified  their  paasea,  set  the 
Imperial  troops  at  defiance,  and  preserved  for  him  a  country  of 
which  he  waa  unworthy.  The  ungrateful  Frederic  rewarded 
them  by  the  Imposition  of  heavy  taxes;  but  at  the  same  time 
secured  to  them  their  rights  and  liberties.  Vlllanage  and  servi- 
tude continued  unknown;  and  the  land  was  tilled  by  a  free 
peasantry,  whose  representatives  formed  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  legislature-  Amidst  the  moan  tains  of  Tyrol,  and  their  hardy 
mountaineers,  an  asylum  was  found  In  the  worst  agea  of  perse- 
cution, by  many  of  the  Waldersse*.  Hut  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  cent.,  the  bishop  of  Brixen,  and  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
huvlng  discovered  that  the  posterity  of  theae  good  men  continued 
In  the  faith  of  their  father*— which  waa  neither,  strictly  speaking, 
the  system  of  Luther  nor  Calvin,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
letter  of  the  law  which  had  compelled  them  to  tolerate  theae  two 
main  seels  of  the  reformers— ordered  them  to  go  to  mass;  where- 
upon, in  1681,  20,000  Tyrolese  left  their  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  went  forth  to  seek  for  liberty  of  conscience  In  the  Protestant 
states  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Happily,  however,  the 
house  of  Austria  soon  perceived  it  to  be  ita  interest  to  pursue  a 
milder  policy;  freedom  of  conscience  waa  allowed,  and  the  Tyro- 
lese peasantry  were  more  gently  taxed  than  any  other  of  the 
emperor's  subjects.  The  Tyrol,  therefore,  la  almost  the  only  cor- 
ner of  the  dominions  of  Austria  whose  Inhabitant*,  though 
inspired  with  the  true  love  of  liberty,  have  remained  attached 
to  the  dynaaty  of  Hapeburg.  During  the  war  of  Succession,  the 
French  entered  T.  on  on*  side,  and  the  Bavarians  on  another,  at 
a  time  when  there  were  no  troop*  to  defend  the  country ;  but 
the  peasants  blocked  up  the  passes,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and 
prevented  their  junction,  nor  waa  a  single  man  found  who  could 
be  bribed  to  carry  Intelligence  from  one  army  to  the  other.  In 
1744.  when  the  French,  at  that  time  In  alliance  with  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  invaded  T.  the  people  rose  in  a  mans  and  compelled  the 
French  to  retire.  In  1796.  they  again  drove  the  French,  under 
VaohoM.  ont  of  their  country ;  and  in  1797,  when  Bonaparte  was 
adding  conquest  to  conquest,  they  rose  rn  masse,  under  Laudohn, 
and  descending  like  a  torrent  from  their  native  mountains,  drove 
the  French  out  of  their  country.  Had  not  the  Austrian  emperor 
been  terrified  Into  the  preliminaries  of  I  *  ■  ,i  mi,  by  the  menace* 
of  Bonaparte,  who  well  knew  the  danger  of  hi*  own  situation, 
the  French  army,  entangled  In  the  defile*  of  the  Styrian  moun- 
tains, might  have  been  destroyed,  fur  the  Tyrolese  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Verona,  and  were  Joined  by  all  the  neigh- 
bouring mountaineers,  to  the  number  of  60,000.  In  1799,  they 
drove  Mutscna  out  of  the  Vorarlbcrg  with  great  slaughter.  In 
1801  and  again  In  ISO-'.,  they  were  also  successful,  particularly  In 
1805.  when  they  thrice  defeated  Ney  and  the  Bavarian*;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  Presburg.  In  1806.  their  country  wa*  delivered  up 
to  Napoleon'*  Bavarian  ally,  with  a  futile  stipulation  that  their 
ancient  privilege*  should  be  preserved  to  them.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  Tyrol,  the  Austrian  sovereign  did  not  acquire  a  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  the  Tyrolese  until  the  oath  of  fealty  had  been 
taken,  in  the  name  of  "the  community,  by  the  four  estates  con- 
vened In  full  assembly  at  Innspruck:  the  Bavarian  govenjnent 
neglected  this  ceremony,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  by 
a  set  of  French  commissioners ;  the  estate*  remonstrated,  and 
the  new  monarch  answered  them  with  gracious  promise*.  At 
last  the  constitution  waa  abolished  by  a  royal  ordonnance,  and 
the  country  deprived  of  It*  very  name  hy  It*  subdivision  Into  the 
circle*  of  the  Inn,  the  Kisach.  and  the  Etsch,  under  which  deno- 
minations It  was  Incorporated  In  the  Bavarian  monarchy,  then 
newly  remodelled  Into  a  dwarfish  resemblance  of  Its  great  foster- 
mother  the  French  empire.  When  war  again  commenced.  In 
1809,  between  Austria  and  France,  the  Tyrolese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  gallant  Holer,  took  arms  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  tha  Bavarian  yoke,  and  were  for  a  time  eminently  success- 
ful till,  deprived  of  Austrian  nid  by  the  defeat  of  Wagram  and 
the  armistice  that  followed,  they  were  left  to  maintain  the  con- 
test  alone,  and  after  a  brave,  but  ineffectual  defence,  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  power  of  Bavaria,  aided  by  the  legions  of 
France,  In  the  last  action,  near  Brixen,  where  the  wife  fought 
by  her  husband,  and  the  maiden  by  the  side  of  her  father  or  be- 
trothed husband,  350  Tyrolese  women  fell  under  the  sabre*  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  All  the  patriot*  who  survived  were  delivered 
Over  to  the  military  tribunals  The  gallant  Hofer  wa*  seised  In 
his  huC  and  conducted  barefooted  throngh  the  snow,  to  Botzcn. 
and  thence  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  shot,  pursuant  to  sentence 
or  a  military  tribunal,  on  the  Uih  of  February',  1810.  The  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  in  181S.  released  the  Tyrolese  and  Vorarlberger* 
from  their  hated  subjection  to  the  Bavarian  yoke,  and  restore,! 
their  country  to  its  former  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

TYROL,  a  town  of  the  Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of 
Botzcn,  U  m.  N  of  Meran,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Adige.  On  an  adjacent  mountain  is  an  ancient 
fortreaa  of  the  name  name.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
qu  mry  of  fine  white  marble. 


TYRONE,  an  inland  county  of  the  Irigh  province 
of  Ulster,  bounded  on  the  N  and  NE  by  co.  London- 
derry ;  on  the  E  by  Lough  Neagh ;  on  the  SE  by 
co.  Armagh ;  on  the  S  by  cos.  Monaghan  and  Fer- 
managh ;  on  the  SW  by  Fermanagh ;  and  on  the 
W  and  NW  by  co.  Donegal.  The  outline  of  the  co. 
in  a  loose  or  general  sense,  exhibits  a  broad  paral 
lelogram,  extending  in  the  direction  of  SE  by  E. 
Its  greatest  length  in  the  direction  of  SE  by  E,  and 
along  the  8  border,  from  the  summit  of  Croagh 
mountain,  2  j  m.  E  of  the  Gap  of  Barnesmore,  to  the 
river  Rlackwater  at  Caledon,  is  38$  m. ;  its  greatest 
breadth,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  over  Strabane 
and  Lough  Derg,  is  30  m.  Its  area  comprises 
450,286  acres  of  arable  land,  31 1,867  of  uncultivated 
land,  1 1,981  of  continuous  plan tations,  710  of  towns, 
and  31,796  of  water,— in  all,  806,640  acres.  Tho 
extreme  SW  district  consists  of  a  portion  of  the 
great  alpine  region  which  occupies  the  greater  por- 
tion of  co.  Donegal,  steeply  dissevered  into  sections 
here  by  the  glens  of  the  rivulets  Derg  and  Mounie- 
beg.  The  river  Black  water  rises  near  the  8  boun- 
dary of  the  co.  and  flows  nlong  the  8  border,  to  the 
8W  corner  of  Lough  Neagh.  The  Torrent,  the  only 
considerable  tributary  of  the  Blackwater  within 
Tyrone,  rises  on  the  SW  side  of  Bartack  mountain, 
and  flows  sinuously  eastward.  The  Ballinderry 
rises  in  the  moorland  region,  N  of  Pomeroy ;  and 
flows  eastward  along  the  N  border,  to  Lough' Neagh. 
The  Tullyclea  or  Ballinamallard  drains  the  district 
on  the  8W  border  around  Trillick,  into  co.  Ferma- 
nagh, toward  Lower  Lough  Erne.  All  the  other 
streams  of  the  county  consist  of  the  head-waters 
and  forming- tributaries  of  the  river  Foyle;  they 
comprise  all  that  great  river's  affluents  of  any  con- 
sequence except  the  Finn ;  and  they  are  noticed, 
with  sufficient  detail,  in  the  article  Foyle.  The 
county  of  Tyrone  comprehends  a  small  district 
within  the  basin  of  the  Erne,  a  large  district  with- 
in the  basin  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  a  still  larger  dis- 
trict within  the  basin  of  the  Foyle. 

M-a,  raU.  i  Granitic  rocks  form  a  district  of  coun- 
try about  19  m.  in  length,  and  2£  or  3  m.  in  mean 
breadth,  extending  WSW  from  the  NE  extremity  of 
the  co.  Rocks  of  old  red  sandstone  and  sandstone- 
conglomerate  constitute  a  great  central  district  of 
the  co.,  extending  36  m.  W,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
about  10  m.,  and  continued  into  the  co.  of  Ferma- 
nagh down  to  the  E  side  of  Lower  Lough  Eme. 
Rocks  of  carboniferous  limestone,  exhibiting  some 
diversity  of  character,  constitute  a  great  district  in 
the  8,  30  m.  in  length,  and  from  4  to  1 1  m.  in 
breadth.  The  coal  formation,  situated  to  the  N  of 
Dungannon,  though  small,  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  valuable  beds  of  coal,  than  any  other  in  Ire- 
land. At  present  nine  workable  seams  are  known, 
which  vary  from  3  to  9  ft.  in  thickness. 

Agriculture.]  In  consequence  of  the  characteris- 
tic configuration  of  the  co.,  the  soils  of  the  low 
grounds  consist,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  detritus  of 
the  rocks  of  the  bills  and  mountains ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  diversity  of  the  geognostic  for- 
mation of  the  uplands,  the  soils  are  exceedingly 
various.  Yet,  in  a  general  view,  reclaimed  moor  or 
bog  may  be  exhibited  as  the  prevailing  soil  of  the 
arable  lands  in  the  great  central  district  of  the  co., 
a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  on  the  skirts  of  the  hill  and 
mountain  flanks  of  many  of  the  glens  and  vales, 
and  a  loam  of  diversified  character,  but,  to  a  large 
extent,  light  and  friable,  over  the  rich  fertile 
grounds  of  the  S  and  E.  Few  farmers  hold  a  larger 
quantity  of  land  than  40  or  50  Irish  acres.  The 
average  size  of  tillage  farms  is  about  12  acres. 
The  dairy  and  sheep  produce  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  Ullage,  there  being  but  little  dairying 
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and  few  cheep.  In  1841,  the  number  of  farm*, 
within  the  rani  districts  of  the  county,  of  from  1 
acre  to  5  acres  in  extent,  was  14,555;  of  from  5  to 
15  acres,  14,671  ;  of  from  15  to  30  acres,  3,776;  and 
of  30  acres,  1,139.  In  1841,  the  live 
the  rural  districts  wns  valued  at  a  total  of 
£745.496.  In  1851,  of  273,125  acres  under  crop, 
149,763  acres  were  in  oats,  and  only  7,994  under 
wheat.  Potatoes  were  cultivated  to  the  extent  of 
37,937  acres;  turnips,  16, 150  acres;  and  flax,  18,908 
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and  Towns.]  T.  is  divided  into  the  4 
Worries  of  Dungannon  on  the  E,  Clogher  on  the  S, 
Omagh  on  the  SW,  and  Strabane  on  the  N\V.  The 
towns  and  principal  villages  are  Dnngannon,  Cale- 
don,  Carnteel.  AughnacToy,  Benburb,  Clonfeacle, 
Mot,  Cookstown,  Grange.*  Tullybog,  Coal-Island, 
Stewart* town.  Castle-Canlfield,  Douaghmore,  Pome- 
roy,  and  Coagh,  in  the  barony  of  Dungannon; 
Clobber,  Fintona,  Rally  {jawley,  Fivo-milc-town,  and 
Aupher,  in  the  barony  of  Clogher ;  Omagh,  Bcragb, 
Scskinore.  Dromore,  Trillick.  Drumquin,  Castle- 
Derg.  Six -mile -cross,  and  Tennonrock,  in  the 
barony  of  Omagh  ;  and  Strabane,  Ardstraw,  Doug- 
It*- Itridge,  Newtown- Stewart,  Oortin,  Dunnamanna, 
Bsllvrnagorrv,  and  Clady,  in  the  barony  of  Strabane. 
—The  county  is  ecclesiastically  distributed  among 
the  dioceses  of  Clogher,  Armagh,  and  Derry.  The 
county  sent  10  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  or 
two  from  the  county  at  lar?e,  and  two  from  each  of 
the  boroughs  nf  Dnngannon,  Strabane,  Clogher,  and 
Anther;  out  it  sends  to  the  imperial  parliament 
only  two  from  the  county  at  large,  and  one  from  the 
borough  of  Dungannon.  Constituency  of  the  coun- 
ty at  large  in  1842.  2,521.  Pop.  of  the  county  in 
1831,304.468;  in  1841,  312.958;  in  1851,255,819. 
Houses,  in  1831.54,663;  in  1841,54,919.  First- 
class  inhabited  houses  in  1841,  664;  second-class, 
11.705;  third-class,  24,443;  fourth-class,  18,107. 
Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture  in  1841, 
37.276;  in  manufactures  and  trade.  16,923;  in  other 
pursuits,  3.138.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  1 ,034 ;  on  the  directing  of 
labour,  19,354 ;  on  their  own  manual  labour,  36,392; 
on  moans  not  specified,  557. 

flutorjL]  The  county  of  T.  U  conspicuons  In  history ;  it  »  as 
the  principal  arena  of  the  contests  Incident  to  the  rebellion,  n- 
">cu*td  M  'the  Tyrone  rebellion.'  of  Hugh  O'Neill  in  1597. 
Pwrtoos  to  the  dig-fat  and  attainder  of  O'Neill.  T.  was  divided 
Into  th«  districts  of  North  T.  and  Booth  T. ;  bat  about  the  peri™ I 
•f 'the  plantation  of  Ulster.'  North  T.  was  transferred  to  the 
oeonty  of  Londonderry. 

TYRONE,  n  township  of  Livingston  CO.,  in  the 
«ate  of  Michigan,  U.  S.,  40  m.  E  of  Unmng.  drained 
by  On  creek,  a  branch  of  Shiawassee  river.  Pop. 
in  1340,  394;  in  1850,  867. — Also  a  township  and 
tillage  of  Steuben  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
172  m.  W  by  8  of  Albany.  It  has  a  hilly  surface, 
and  is  drained  by  Mnd  creek.  The  soil  is  clay  and 
calcareous  loam.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,122;  in  1850, 
1-894 ;  and  of  village,  250. — Also  a  township  of 
Fayette  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  in 
1340,  1,189. — Also  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  in  the 
state,  10  m.  NE  of  Gettysburg,  bordered  by 
Rermodian  creek,  on  the  E,  and  by  Concwago  creek 
on  the  8.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  red 
shale  and  gravel.  Pop.  756.— Also  a  township  of 
Perry  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  bv  Sherman's 
creek  and  its  branches.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
calcareous  loam.  Pop.  2,391. — Also  a  township  of 
Himtincdon  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,226. — 
Aj*J  *  yillaee  of  Blair  co.,  in  the  same  state.  76  m. 
WN'VV  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  rail- 
war. 

TYRREL,  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  727  sq. 


m.,  drained  by  Alligator  river  and  its  branches. 
The  surface  is  low  and  wet,  but  produces,  in  some 
parts,  rice,  cotton,  grain,  &c.  Pop.  in  1840,  4,675; 
in  1850,  5,133.    Its  capital  is  Columbia. 

TY REEL'S  BAY,  a  bay  and  town  in  the  SW 
part  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
George.  It  has  a  fortress,  the  best  in  the  island, 
ami  carries  on  an  active  trade. 

TYRRKL'S-PASS.  a  market-town  in  the  parishes 
of  Newtown  and  Clonfad,  co.  Westmeath.  74  m. 
N  NE  of  Tullamore.  It  presents  a  remarkably  clean, 
orderly,  neat,  and  respectable  appearance. 

TYRRINGHAM-WITH-FILGROVE,  a  parish 
in  Bucks.  2\  m.  NNW  of  Newport- l'agn  el  I,  nearly 
encircled  by  the  Ouse.  Area  1,736  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  227;  in  1851,  188. 

TYSMIENICA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  prov. 
of  Galicia,  circle  and  8  m.  SSK  of  Stanislawow,  near 
the  I.  bank  of  the  Worona,  called  also  Tysmieiiica, 
|  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ristrica.  Pop. 
2.800.  It  has  several  Catholic,  United  Greek,  and 
Armenian  churches,  and  contains  several  tanneries. 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  horses  and  in  wax. 

TYSNOES,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  and 
27  m.  SSE  of  Bergen,  and  bail,  of  South  Bergen s- 
huus.  on  the  N  coast  of  the  island  of  Tysnoes-Oo. 
This  island  is  situated  in  the  North  sea,  between 
the  Strand-fiord  on  the  N.  and  the  Hardanger-  fiord 
on  the  S,  a  little  to  the  NE  of  the  island  of  Storoe, 
I  in  N  1st.  60°.  and  E  long.  9°  35'.  It  is  15  m.  in 
|  length  from  N  to  S,  and  6  m.  in  medinm  breadth, 
and  has  a  deeply  indented  coast. 

TYSOE-WITH-WESTCOTE,  a  parish  in  War- 
wickshire, 5  m.  S  by  E  of  Kington.  Area  4,710 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,007;  in  1851,  1,049. 

TYSSNAR,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  on  the  confines  of 
the  prefectures  of  Linkoeping  and  Nvkoeping. 

TY8SOW1CE,  a  town  of  Poland,  *  in  the  gov.  of 
Lublin,  obwod  and  17  m.  SW  of  Hmbieszow,  on  the 
Hulswa.    Pop.  2,581. 

TYSY,  orTrci.  a  town  of  Senegambia,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Kasson,  15  m.  from  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sene- 
gal, and  36  m.  WNW  of  Kuriakarv. 

TYTERS  (Lit.LF.),a  small  island  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Esthonia,  and  district  of  Veecn- 
berk,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  20  m.  from  the 
continent,  in  N  lat.  69*  50'. 

TYTERS  (Stork),  a  small  island  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Ksthonia,  and  district  of  Ve- 
xenberk,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  27  m.  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  9  m.  ENE  of  Lille  Tyters. 

TYTHBY,  a  parish  in  Nottinghamshire,  9  m.  E 
by  S  of  Nottingham,  including  the  township  of 
Cropwell- Butler.    Area  3.610  acres.    Pop.  811. 

TYTHEG8TON,  a  parish  in  Glamorganshire.  3 
m.  W  hv  Sof  Bridgend.  Area  2,871  acres.  Pop. 
in  183L  404;  in  1851.  1.152. 

TYTHER1NGTON,  a  township  in  Prestbury  p., 
co.-palatine  of  Chester,  1J  m.  N  by  W  of  Maccles- 
field. Area  993  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 427 ;  in  1851, 
374. — Also  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  3  m.  8E  by 
E  of  Thornburv.  including  the  tithing  of  Itching- 
ton.  Area  2.100  acres.  Pop.  in  1831.  476:  in  1851, 
465.— Also  a  parish  in  Wilts,  4j  m.  8E  of  Warmin- 
ster.   Area  1 .650  acres.    Pop.  95. 

TYTHERLY  (East),  a  parish  in  Hants,  6  m. 
SW  by  S  of  Stockbridge.  Area  1,560  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  294;  in  1851,  398. 

TYTHERLY  (Wbht),  a  parish  in  Hants,  6j  m. 
SW  of  Stockbridge,  including  Buckholt- Farm. 
Area  2.270  acres.  The  1  Rationalists.'  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen, 
have  or  had  an  establishment  here,  conducted  on  a 
svstcm  of  Home  Colonisotion,  and  named  '  Har- 
mony.'   Pop.  in  1831,  497  ;  in  1851,  447. 
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TYVERA,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  between 
Subzawur  and  Giriskh. 

TYWARDRETII,  a  parish  in  Cornwall.  3  m. 
WNW  of  Fowey.    Area  3,252  acre*.    Pop.  3,287. 

TZABA,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Ilosnia,  in  the  sani.  of  Herzegovina,  on  the  Dal- 
matian frontier,  aim  20  ni.  W  of  Ghoubignc. 

TZABATZ,  a  fortress  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Servia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Scraendria,  41  m.  W  of  Bel- 
grade, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Have. 

TZAGLAIK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Runieliit,  in  the  sanj.  of  Gallipoli,  17  in.  EXE  of  Ln 
Cavale,  between  two  mountains,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Kara-su. 

TZAXA,  Dek,  or  Daoa,  the  largest  of  the  islands 
in  Lake  Dembea,  in  Abyssinia.    See  Dembea. 

TZAPOTECA,  a  mountainous  district  of  Mexi- 
co, in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  inhabited  by  the  Tzapo- 
tecs,  between  the  Oaxaca  and  Tehuan tepee. 

TZAREVOKCH  A ISK,  a  district  and  townof  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  75  m.  NW  of  Kazan, 
on  the  Maloia-Kokchaga. 

TZAREVOSANTCHOURSK,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  147  m.  SW  of  Yiatkn, 
and  district  of  Jaransk,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Bol- 
chaia-  Kokchaga. 

TZARITZIN,  a  fortress  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  snme  name,  in  the  gov.  of 
Saratov,  and  93  m.  NW  of  Tchernoilar,  on  the  r. 
hank  of  the  Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tiarit/ji. 
Pop.  5,000. 

TZARITZINO,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  8  m.  8  of  Moscow,  on  the  road  from 
that  town  to  Kachira,  near  the  SE  hank  of  a  small 
lake.  It  possesses  an  imperial  palace,  erected  by 
Catherine  II.,  the  architecture  of  which  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic.  Surrounding  it 
are  fine  gardens,  and  a  noble  avenue  of  trees  ex 
tends  from  it  to  the  village  of  Kolomenskoe,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  4  m.  T.  was  purchased  by  Cath- 
erine II.  in  1774  from  Prince  Dmitri  Kan ti mar, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 
Peter  the  Great. 

TZATZIN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Bosnia,  in  Croatia,  11  m.  NNE  of  Bihach, 
on  a  mountain. 

TZAVO,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa,  which  rises 
on  the  NW  flank  of  Kilimanjaro  in  Jagga,  and  runs 
E  towards  the  Adi,  or  the  bav  of  Melinda.  At  the 
point  where  Dr.  Krapf  crossed  it,  he  says,  ho  "  found 
it  ahout  20  or  25  ft.  in  breadth,  with  banks  15  to 
18  ft.  in  height.  The  water,  which  whs  very  cool, 
run  with  great  speed  over  a  fine  reddish  sand,  and 
was  about  2£  ft.  deep.  Rocks  1  could  not  observe 
in  the  river's  channel,  nor  did  I  hear  the  least  noise 
— quite  in  opposition  to  the  rivers  which  I  crossed 
on  my  journey  to  Usambara,  where  the  river's  noise 
was  heard  at  a  long  distance.  Indeed,  nobody 
could  suppose  a  river  to  be  in  this  country,  so  gently 
glides  tho  T.  along  its  sandy  bed.  Only  large  rai- 
k6ma  trees  indicate  to  the  traveller  the  river's 
course.  I  saw  these  trees  in  great  abundance  on 
tho  coast  of  Malinde,  into  the  bay  of  which  the  T. 
seems  to  empty  itself.  Tho  T.  runs  near  a  range  of 
red  hills  into  the  Galla  country,  where  the  W6i 
joins  it  All  these  rivers  seem  to  form  tho  river 
Kibaki.  which  has  probably  its  outlet  in  the  bay  of 


Malinde.  However,  I  wish  not  to  be  too  positive  in 
this  matter,  as  the  Sabaki  must  be  more  examined 
at  some  distance  from  Malinde.  No  doubt,  the  T. 
takes  up  all,  or  at  least  most  part,  of  the  water  run- 
ning from  the  E  of  the  Kilimanjaro,  whilst  the 
rivers  Gona  and  Lfimi  carry  their  contents  to  the 
Pangany  river.  After  crossing  the  river  T.,  we  had 
a  fine  view  of  Mount  Theuka,  which  rises  from  the 
W  l>ank  of  the  river  to  a  great  height.  Then*  is  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  country  around  the  river  T. 
ha*  in  former  ages  undergone  great  changes  by  vol- 
canic action." 

TZEKHANOVETZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  prov.  and  48  m.  SW  of  Bialistok,  on  the  1. 
hank  of  the  Nourtchek,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Poland. 

TZEKINOVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
find  gov.  of  Podolia,  3  m.  SE  of  Soroka,  in  a  penin- 
sula formed  by  the  Dniester. 

TZERKOIJXOUI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Enrope,  in 
the  gov.  and  district  and  II  m.  NNE  of  Kharkov, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

TZERNA,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Herzegovina,  23  m.  ESE  of 
Macarsca.  It  attaches  itself  on  the  SE  of  Mount 
Tertla. 

TZERXA-GORA.  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Bosnia,  in  Croatia,  sanj.  and  42  m.  SSW  of 
Bagna  Luka,  which  attaches  itself  on  the  NE  to 
the  Tzcrvlicritza,  and  in  the  N  side  of  which  the 
Sanna  has  its  source. 

TZERVUEV1TZA,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  running  between  the  Lo- 
pata  mountains  on  the  NW,  and  the  Tzerna-Gora 
on  the  SE.  a  distance  of  about  21  m. 

TZIETZIERJIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  ami  district  and  36  m.  NW  of  Mohilev.on 
the  r.  l»ank  of  the  Droutz. 

TZIMNITZA.   See  Smuutza. 

TZINATZ1GOS,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope,  in  Albania,  in  the  central  part  of  the  sanj.  of 
Monastir.  It  runs  from  E  to  W  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Mouvitchi  and  Sarakini. 

TZINTZOCTZAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  an- 
cient capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mechoacan.  Pop. 
2,500. 

TZIOUMLIANSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  39  m.  SW  of 
Potemkinskaia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Don. 

TZIRIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Grodno,  district  and  23  m.  SE  of  Novogrodek. 

TZITOX-HAVA,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Lower  Wallachia,  on  the  frontier  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  27  m.  ESE  of  Kronstadt. 
'  TZITOVIANY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  25  m.  SSW  of  Chavli. 

TZKHET.    See  Mtskhetk-a. 

TZOUROUKHA1TOU,  a  small  town  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  district  and  150  m. 
BSE  of  Nertchinsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier. 

TZYPA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Irkutsk  and  district  of  Nertchinsk,  which  runs  NE, 
and.  after  a  course  of  about  300  m.,  throws  itaelf  in- 
to the  Vitim. 

TZYVIL.SK.  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  and  130  m.  W  of  Kazan,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Txyvil. 
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UADANHAN. a  lake  of  Brazilian  Guayana,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Rio-Branco. 

UAIHUNANA,  a  small  river  of  Brazilian  Guay- 
tna,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio-Negro. 

UANAPU,  Axxrv,  or  Guasamj,  a  river  of  Bra- 
si.  in  the  prov.  of  P;ira,  which  has  it*  source  in  the 
country  of  the  Mamayanascs,  and,  after  a  coarse  in  a 
generally  N  direction  of  about  330  m.,  throws  itself 
into  the  Tajipuru,  opposite  the  island  of  Marajo. 
TV  rlove  tree  abounds  on  its  banks. 

L'ARACA.  a  river  of  Brazilian  Guayana,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Rio-Negro,  on  the  r.  bank. 

I'ARANACUA,  a  small  river  of  Brazilian  Guay- 
ana, an  affluent  of  the  Rio- Negro,  on  the  I.  bank. 

UARANAPU,  one  of  the  numerous  arms  by 
which  the  Hvapura  discharges  itself  into  the  Ama- 
tm,  to  the  Vlr"  of  the  principal  embouchure  of  that 


LARAP1RANGA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the 

r)T.  of  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins,  to  the 
of  Belem. 

UARBRY,  a  village  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Biijrh,  or  Talbragen  river,  202  m.  from  Sydney. 

UATUMA,  a  river  of  Brazil  inn  Guayana,  in  the 
!*ot.  of  Para,  which  flows  first  8,  then  SE,  and  joins 
the  Amazon,  on  the  1.  bank,  nearly  opposite  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Furo  or  Abacaxis. 

UAL* PES,  or  Uacaiari,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
has  its  sources  in  New  Granada;  flown  ESE;  and, 
after  a  total  course  of  nearly  850  in.,  throws  itself 
into  the  Rio-Nejrro,  on  the  r.  bank,  at  San-Joaquim- 
ie-Coaone,  nearly  on  the  equatorial  line,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  68th  meridian.  It  is  nearly  1  m. 
wide  for  130  tn.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Bio- 
Negro.  Its  banks  are  inhabited  by  an  Indian  tribo 
of  the  same  name. 

UAUTA8,  or  Uhautas,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Para,  and  territory  of  Solimoens.  It  is  of 
considerable  extent,  and  contains  several  woody  is- 
lands. It  receives  several  rivers,  and  discharges 
itself  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  after  a 
coarse  of  36  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Madeira,  16 
m.  above  Borba,  and  by  several  other  outlets,  af- 
fluents of  the  Amazon. 

UBA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Minas- 
Geraes,  near  the  Parahibuna. 

I' BACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  12  rn.  N  of  Aix-Ia- 
Uupdle.    Pop.  of  p.  1.400. 

I' BAH  I,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  which  issues  from  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  in  the  8  part  of  the  dep.  of  San- 
U-Cruz -de-la -Sierra,  in  the  Pampas-de-Huanacos ; 
flow*  NXW ;  and  Joins  the  Guapore,  on  the  I.  bank, 
a  little  to  the  N  W  of  Fort  Pnncipe-de-Beira,  and 
after  a  course,  to  a  great  extent  through  marshes, 
of  about  150  m.  It  is  also  called  the  Magdalena, 
Branoo  or  San-Miguel. 

I'BATUBA,  a  maritime  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  S«o- Paulo,  30  in.  NE  of  San  Sebastian,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  fertile 
plain,  in  N  laL  33°  26*.  and  W  long.  45°  7'.  Pop.  3,000. 
U  has  a  church  and  a  chapel.  Fishing,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  manioc,  rice,  and  coffee,  form  the  chief  ob- 
ject* of  local  industry. 

UBAYR,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Baasea-Alpea,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps,  at 


the  NE  extremitv  of  the  dep. ;  and,  after  a  course 
in  a  generally  \Y  direction,  throws  itself  into  th« 
Durance,  on  the  1.  bank,  at  Saulze,  on  the  confines 
of  the  dep.  of  the  Hautcs-Alpes.  Barcelonnette  ia 
the  chief  place  on  its  banks. 

UBBERGEN,  a  village  of  HoUand,  prov.  of  Gucl- 
dres,  and  cant,  of  Wychen,  3  m.  E  of  Nimeguen. 
Pop.  1,450. 

UBBERSAL,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Limburg,  and  dep.  of  Heusden.    Pop.  175. 

UBBE8TON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  5$  m.  S\V  by 
W  of  Halesworth.   Area  1,212  acres.    Pop.  208. 

UBEDA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Jaen.  The  partido  comprises  6  pue- 
blos. The  town  is  20  m.  NE  of  Jaen,  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill  of  the  same  name,  in  a  luxuriant  plain,  be- 
tween the  Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar.  Pop. 
13,089.  It  has  the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and 
contains  some  well-built  houseR,  spacious  and  well- 
paved  streets,  three  public  squares  and  fountains,  a 
fine  promenade,  well-shaded  and  watered  by  a  foun- 
tain and  several  streams,  eleven  parish  churches, 
numerous  convents,  a  Latin  school,  three  hospitals, 
an  asylum,  a  public  granary,  a  prison,  &c.  ft  baa 
manufactories  of  varieties  of  woollen  fabrics,  and  of 
pottery,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
fruit,  and  horses.  In  the  environs  are  some  fine 
country  bouses,  and  several  salt-works,  wrought  by 
government.  U.  was  taken  by  Alphonso  the  Good 
from  the  Moors  in  1212,  and  finally  by  Ferdinand  I. 
in  1239. 

UBERAVA,  a  town  of  BrazU.  in  the  prov.  of 
Minas-Gcracs,  and  comarca  of  Patrqcinio.  Pop. 
4,000. — Also  a  lake  of  the  prov.  of  Matto-Grosso,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sem-Ponta-dos-Limitos  of  Chamez. 
It  is  about  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  communicates 
on  the  S  with  Lake  Gahiba,  and  on  the  E  with  the 
Rio  Paraguay.  Its  banks  are  inhabited  by  Indians 
of  the  Gnatos  tribe. 

UBERAUA-FAL8A,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 

firov.  of  Goyaz,  and  district  of  Rio-das- Velhas.  which 
las  its  source  in  the  Serra-da-Canastra ;  runs  first 
E,  then  SW ;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m., 
throws  itself  into  the  Parana. 

UBERKINGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  W  of  Geislingen.  Pop.  500. 

UBERLINGEN,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  capital  of  a  bail,  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
circle  of  the  See,  9  m.  N  of  Constaoz,  and  on  the 
NE  bank  of  the  Uberlinger-see,  an  arm  of  the 
Lake  of  Cons  tan  z.  Pop.  2,800.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  and 
has  a  suburb,  a  small  port,  five  churches,  one  of 
which,  named  the  Munster,  haa  a  tower  300  ft.  in 
height,  a  customhouse,  an  hospital,  and  a  gymna- 
sium. The  ramparts  are  now  tolling  into  ruins.  It 
contains  several  tanneries,  manufactories  of  linon, 
hosier}*,  and  pottery,  and  oil,  tobacco,  and  saw-mills, 
and  carries  on  trade  chiefly  with  Switzerland. 

UBERLINGER-SEE,  or  Bother-Sue,  an  arm  of 
Lake  Constanz,  of  which  it  forms  the  most  northerly 
part,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is  about  14 
m.  in  length  from  NW  to  SE.  and  l£  m.  in  medium 
breadth.  On  its  NE  bank  is  Uberlingen,  and  in  the 
SE  part  is  the  island  of  Meinan, 
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UBERSDORF,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  NE  of  Freiburg.    Pop.  1,033. 

UBI6AU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Sax- 
ony, regency  of  Merseburg  and  circle  of  Lieben- 
werda,  on  the  Elster,  12  m.  ENE  of  Torgau.  Pop. 
1,400. — Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  the  Meissen, 
on  the  Elbe,  to  the  N  of  Dresden.  Pop.  160.  It 
bus  a  castle. 

UBLEY,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  8  m.  N  by  W 
of  Wells.    Area  1,811  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  294. 

UBRIQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  51 
m.  E  of  Cadiz,  amid  sterile  mountains,  near  the 
Mayacente.  Pop.  5,439.  It  has  a  poor  appearance, 
and,  excepting  a  parish-church,  a  convent,  a  public 
granary,  and  a  customhouse,  contains  nothing  worthy 
of  note.  It  has  some  manufactories  of  coarse  wool- 
len fabrics,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  some  iron-mines. 

UBSTADT,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchv  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  NEof  Bruch- 
sal.    Pop.  1,200.    It  has  a  salt-spring. 

UBU,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  and 
comarca  of  Porto-Seguro,  which  joins  the  Jequitin- 
honha,  on  the  r.,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gra- 
piuna  with  that  river. 

UCAIARI,  or  Uahupe,  a  river  of  Brazilian  Guay- 
ana,  which  joins  the  Rio-Negro  above  fort  Sao-Ga- 
briel. 

UCANHA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  comarca  and  4  m.  E  of  Lamcgo,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Barosa,  over  which  is  a  bridge  defended 
bv  a  tower.  Pop.  366.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent. 

UCAYALE.   8ee  Paro. 

UCCLE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Brussels. 
Pop.  of  dep.  4,972.  The  town  is  2  m.  8  of  Brussels, 
in  a  fine  valley.    Pop.  212. 

UCHANDl)KKI,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Logrono,  6  m.  NW  of  8.  Domingo-de-la-Calzada,  in 
a  level  country  on  the  Tiron.    Pop.  250. 

UCHANIE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lub- 
lin, obwod  and  14  m.  NW  of  Hrubteszow.  Pop. 
920,  of  whom  400  are  Jews. 

UCHAUD,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Gard,  and  cant,  of  Vauvert.    Pop.  847. 

UCHDA,  a  town  and  cultivated  oaais  of  Marocco, 
16  hours  from  Tlemcen,  in  the  desert  of  An  gad.  The 
town  is  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  its  gardens,  and 
protected  by  a  large  fortress.  Its  pop.  is  estimated 
at  1,000,  Moors  and  Arabs.  It  has  a  mosque  and 
three  chapels  dedicated  to  ancient  santons.  The 
houses,  built  of  clay,  are  low  and  of  a  wretched  ap- 
pearance, the  streets  winding,  and  covered  with 
flints.  The  fortress,  where  the  kaid  of  the  district 
resides,  is  guarded  in  ordinary  times  by  a  dozen  of 
soldiers,  but  could  not  be  defended  in  consequence 
of  its  wretched  condition.  A  spring  of  excellent  wa- 
ter, at  a  little  distance  from  U.,  keeps  up,  the  whole 
year  round,  verdure  and  freshness  in  the  gardens, 
through  which  it  is  distributed  by  the  system  of  ir- 
rigation that  the  Arabs  practise  so  well.  The  aridity 
of  the  surrounding  country,  in  summer  particularly, 
makes  those  gardens  appear  delicious,  as  melons, 
olives,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  are  produced  there  in 
abundance.  The  desert  of  Angad  commences  beyond 
the  river  Malouia,  at  more  than  40  leagues  from 
Tlemcen.  Like  the  Algerine  Angad,  which  extends 
to  the  8  of  Tlemcen,  it  is  of  frightful  aridity,  parti- 
cularly in  summer,  though  here  and  there  may  be 
seen  spots  where  irrigation  is  practised,  and  where 
tillage  is  carried  on. 

UCHEE,  a  village  of  Walton  co..  in  the  state  of 
Florida,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of  a  branch  of  Choc- 
tawhatchee  river,  115  m.  W  by  N  of  Tallahassee. 
Pop.  in  1850,  300. 


UCHISY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Saone-et- Loire,  cant,  and  5  m.  SW  of  Tournua.  Pop. 
1,100. 

UCHOS,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dep.  of  Truxillo, 
district  and  45  m.  SSE  of  Pataz,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Tunguragua.    It  has  a  good  port. 

UCHPA8.  t  tribe  of  Indians  of  Ecuador,  who  inhabit  the  dis- 
trict in  the  dep.  of  Aiauay.  extending  between  the  Paataza  and 

Tigre,  in  8  uu.  3*. 

UCHTE,  a  bailiwick  and  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
lndr.  of  Hanover,  18  m.  SW  of  Nicnburg,  in  the 
midst  of  a  marsh,  on  the  Mulbacb.    Pop.  1,168. 

UCIMONT,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Luxemburg  and  dep.  of  Sausanrutz.    Pop.  273. 

UCKANGE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Moselle,  cant,  and  4  m.  SSW  of  Thionville,  on 
the  Moselle.  Pop.  783.  It  has  a  custom  house, 
manufactories  of  mechanical  instruments,  and  seve- 
ral tanneries. 

UCKER.    See  Ukek. 

UCKERATH.    See  Si  EOBrao-UoKERAnr. 

UCKERMUNDE.   Sec  Ubjuiiiu.hdk. 

UCKER8DORF,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
in  the  bail,  and  4  m.  NW  of  Herborn.  Pop.  326. 
It  has  a  paper-mil). 

UCKFIELD,  a  parish  and  village  in  Sussex,  8  m. 
NNEof  Lewes.  Area  of  p.  1,717  acres.   Pop.  1,590. 

UCKINGTON,  a  chapclry  in  the  p.  of  Klmstone- 
Hardwicke,  Gloucestershire,  2}  m.  NW  of  Chelten- 
ham.   Pop. in  1831.  175. 

UCLES,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Cuenca.  The  partido  comprises  18 
pueblos.  The  town  is  30  m.  W8W  of  Cuenca. 
Pop.  1,602.  It  encircles  a  hill,  of  which  the  sum- 
mit is  crowned  by  a  fine  monastery  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  and  is  well-fortified,  ft  has  a  church, 
two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  public  granary. 
This  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  was  long 
an  object  of  conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and 
Moors,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
latter  in  1108. 

UCRI  A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of  Messina, 
district  and  8  m.  SW  of  Patte. 

UDALA,  or  Udai.ach,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  on 
the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Viseaya  and  Gui- 
pnzcoa,  near  Mondragon.  It  contains  iron  and 
Armenian  bol. 

UDANGE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Luxemburg  and  dep.  of  Toernich.    Pop.  581. 

UDDEN,  a  town  or  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  54  m.  NE 
of  Mocha,  on  the  Wady  Zebid.  It  contains  abont 
300  houses.  The  governor's  palace  is  on  an  adja- 
cent mountain.  The  coffee  grown  in  the  environs 
is  deemed  the  best  in  Yemen. 

UDDEVALLA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  lin  and 
45  m.  N  of  Goteborg,  on  a  bay  of  the  Skager-Rack. 
Pop.  3,917.  It  has  a  small  port.  The  streets  are 
spacious,  and  the  houses,  although  of  wood,  are 
substantially  built.  It  has  manufactories  of  cor- 
dage and  of  iron  ware.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  fish,  especially  salt-herring,  wood,  and  iron.  In 
1806,  this  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  bv 
fire ;  and  again,  in  1824,  it  suffered"  severely  from 
inundation. 

UDDINGSTON,  a  village  of  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
p.  of  Bothwcll,  4  m.  NW  of  Hamilton. 

UDDUREE,  a  village  of  Sind,  near  the  Phur- 
raun  river,  to  the  SE  of  Hydrabad. 

UDEN,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  N. 
Brabant,  to  the  E  of  the  Bosch.    Pop.  4,500. 

UDENHOUT,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  N.  Brabant,  17  m.  E  of  Breda.    Pop.  2,000. 

UDERWANGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Konigsberg,  to  the  SW  of  Wehlau.  Pop. 
600. 
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UDESTADT,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  8axe- 
Weimar,  on  the  Gramme.   Pop.  895. 

UDHURANA,  *  town  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  Kasu. 

UDIMORE,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  3*  ra.  WNW  of 
WiacheUea.  on  the  road  from  Rye  to  Battle,  in- 
cluded in  the  new  borough  of  Rye.  Area  2,221 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  454;  in  1851,  435. 

UDINE,  a  town  in  the  Austrian  prov.  of  Friuli, 
situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Roja,  at  an 
alt  of  452  ft.  above  sea-level,  51  m.  E  of  Belluno, 
and  66  m.  NE  of  Venice.  Pop.  in  1840,  22,179 ;  in 
1850. 26,700.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  crenulated, 
and  in  some  parts  terraced,  and  is  well  fortified.  In 
its  centre  is  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  castle.  It  con- 
tains a  cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents, 
some  handsome  private  dwellings,  a  lyceum,  several 
gymnasia,  and  an  episcopal  seminary.  Its  cemetery 
u  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  cul- 
ture of  silk,  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics,  and  of 
liqueurs,  form  the  chief  objects  of  local  industry. 
Toe  a  Ijacent  mountains  contain  quarries  of  marble 
and  minerals.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  village  and 
ca*tle  of  Cainpo-Formio.   See  Fricli. 

UDINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine  and  regency  of  Aachen,  on  the  r.  hank  of 
the  Roer.  In  its  vicinity  are  an  iron-foundry  and  a 
paper-mill. 

UDLIGEN8CHWEIL,  a  parish  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  and  bail,  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  430. 

UDNY,  a  parish  in  the  district  of  Formartin, 
Aberdeenshire.    Area  8,380  acres.   Pop.  1,513. 

UDONG,  a  city  of  Cambodia,  about  200  m.  NE  of 
Kimpot,  the  present  residence  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  country.  According  to  the  report  of  a  recent 
European  visitor,  it  has  little  in  its  appearance  which 
indicates  it  to  be  the  residence  of  a  prince  who  for- 
merly ranked  amongst  the  most  powerful  rulers  of 
the  Last.  It  hag  suffered  greatly  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  almost  uninterrupted 
ruthless  incursions  by  the  Siamese  and  Cochin- 
Chinese.  The  houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  almost 
without  exception  built  of  bamboo  and  attap.  The 
inhabitants  nave  so  often  seen  their  homes  con- 
>utncd  by  the  enemy's  torch,  that  thev  no  longer 
erect  permanent  buildings:  even  their  cocoa-nut 
and  other  fruit-trees  have  been  destroyed  by  their 
merciless  enemies,  the  Cochin-Chinese.  The  pop. 
may  amount  to  about  10,000  souls,  principally 
Cambojans,  with  a  few  Siamese,  Cochin-Chinese, 
and  Chinese.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  spa- 
cious square  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  a  gate  on 
each  side  defended  by  a  kind  of  tower :  within  this 
the  king's  palace  is  situated,  surrounded  by  another 
wall,  not  however  like  the  first  one,  calculated  for 
defence.  The  buildings  occupied  by  the  king  are 
without  any  architectural  ornaments  or  spires,  and 
prin'  ipally  constructed  of  wood.  See  article  Kamfot. 

UD0RF  (Obex  and  U«tm),  two  villages  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  and  bail,  of  Zurich  and 

Cish  of  Dietikou,  in  a  fine  valley.    It  has  mineral 
hi,  and  extensive  manufactories  of  hosiery. 
UDSIRE,  an  island  off  the  W  coast  of  Norway, 
in  the  dio.  of  Christian  sand  and  bail,  of  StavangJr, 
in  N  lat  59*  18",  E  long.  4°  54'. 

UDSTERN,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  the  dio.  of 
Christ  iansand  and  bail,  of  Stavanger,  in  the  gulf  of 
Hnkke.   It  formerly  had  a  monastery. 

UDVARHELY,  or  Udvarhkly-Stek,  a  sthul  or 
administrative  province  of  Transylvania,  in  the 
country  of  the  bzeklurs,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
comitat  of  Thorenburg;  on  the  NE  and  E  by  the 
sthnl  of  Csek;  on  the  S  by  those  of  Haromazek  and 
Kept,  and  the  comitat  of  Upper  Weissenburg ;  and 
on  the  W  by  that  of  Kockel  burg.  It  is  51  m.  in 
length  from  WNW  to  ESE,  and  33  m.  in  breadth; 

v.  


and  comprises  an  area  of  381  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1837, 
81,422.  It  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  the  loftiest  summits  of  which 
are  on  the  NE  and  E.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Gross  -  Kockel,  by  which  the  prov.  is  intersected 
from  NE  to  8W.  The  chief  productions  are  corn, 
cattle,  tobacco,  wood,  and  iron.  The  prov.  is  di- 
vided into  2  circles,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  com- 
prises 8  districts,  2  towns,  of  which  the  chief  is  also 
named  Udvarhely,  Udvarhely-Szekely  or  Oberhel- 
lven,  and  128  villages.— The"  town  of  U.  is  26  m. 
ENE  of  Segesvar,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gross 
Kockel.  Pop.  6,150,  chiefly  Szeklers.  of  whom  this 
town  is  considered  the  capital,  and  whose  national 
archives  and  seal  it  possesses.  It  has  an  ancient 
fortress  of  the  counts  of  Giulay,  a  fine  town -house, 
three  churches,  a  Reformed  and  two  Catholic,  a  con- 
vent, a  Reformed  college,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
Catholic  seminary.  It  contains  numerous  tanneries 
and  manufactories  of  cordage,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  tobacco  and  honey,  the  produce  of 
the  environs. 

UEBELBACH,  a  town  of  Styria,  in  the  circle 
and  17  m.  NW  of  Grata,  on  the  Haselbach,  in  the 
midst  of  mountains.    Pop.  500. 

UEBERR1NGEN,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in 


the  circle  of  the  Danube,  bail,  and  2  m.  8W  of  I 
lingen.    It  has  a  mineral  spring.    Pop.  400. 

UEBERLINGEN.   See  Urkrlwoxx. 

UEDEM,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  and  41  m.  NW  of  Dusseldorf,  and 
circle  of  Cleves,  in  a  wide  plain.  Pop.  1,800.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  four  gates.  Its  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  distillation  of  brandy  are  the 
chief  objects  of  local  industry. 

UELITZ,  a  parish  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin  and  bail,  of  Hagenow.  Pop. 
1,360. 

UELMEN,  a  market-town  of  Pruxsia,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  regency  and  30  m.  W8W 
of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Kochem,  on  the  Uelmencr- 
meer. 

UELTZEN,  Uelzek,  Vvtza,  or  Ultssea,  a  town 
of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and  24  m.  SSE  of  Lunne- 
burg,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ilmenau.  Pop.  2,900. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  three  gates.  It  has 
a  gymnasium  and  two  hospitals,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper- 
mills,  tile-kilns,  and  distilleries.  Its  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  linen,  yarn,  wax,  and  honey. 

UERD1NGEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine,  regency  and  11  in.  NW  of  Dusseldorf, 
an  I  circle  of  Crevelt,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  2,300.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats, 
iron -ware,  soap,  comfits,  pottery,  and  nails,  several 
breweries,  and  oil-mills.  Its  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  articles  of  local  produce,  and  in  coal.  This  town 
is  of  Roman  origin.  It  was  enclosed  by  walls  in 
1380. 

UERERE,  or  Batac,  a  small  river  of  Brazilian 
Guayana,  which  runs  8,  and  joins  the  Rio-Negro  on 
the  1.  bank,  between  Thomar  and  Moreira. 

UES8LINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Thurgau  and  bail,  of  Frauenfeld,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Thur,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 

UETER8EN,  a  market-town  o'f  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holstein  and  seignory  of  Pinneberg,  on  the 
Pinnan,  18  m.  NW  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  2,600.  It 
has  a  convent,  a  burgess  school,  a  poorVhouse,  and 
manufactories  of  sugar,  starch,  ana  pottery. 

UETIKGN,  a  parish  of  Switzerland,  in"  the  cant, 
of  Zurich,  bail,  and  2  m.  from  Meilen,  a  little  to 
the  E  of  Lake  Zurich.   Pop.  1,100. 

UETLIBERG,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  a  little  to  the  NW  of  Lake  Zurich.  It 
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makes  part  of  the  Albis  chain,  and  has  an  alt.  of 
2,918  ft.  abovo  sea-level. 

UFA,  a  considerable  city  of  Asiatic  Koasia,  the 
capital  of  the  gov.  of  Orenburg,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bielaia,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ufa, 
about  730  m.  E  by  N  of  Moscow.  It*  site  is  inter- 
sec  ted  by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.  It  was 
once  fortified ;  but  the  works  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  decay.  This  place  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  cathedral.  7  churches,  2  con- 
vents, an  academy,  and  some  mosques.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Tartars  who 
appear  to  be  diligent  and  industrious  cultivators,  and 
have  acquired  considerable  wealth.  It  was  built  in 
1573,  by  Ivan  Vassilivitch,  in  order  to  collect  the 
tribute  from  the  Bashkir*,  as  also  to  serve  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghiz.  It  is  ns- 
serted  that  there  was  anciently  upon  this  spot  a 
great  Tartar  city,  the  capital  residence  of  the  khans 
of  the  Nogais. 

UFA,  or  Ours,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
rises  in  the  Ural  mountains ;  Hows  YVNYV  and  then 
8SW  through  a  mountainous  and  fertile  country,  till 
it  falls  into  the  Bielaia,  near  the  city  of  its'  own 
name,  after  a  course  of  350  m.  Several  of  its  tribu- 
tary streams  have  on  their  banks  rich  mines  of 
iron. 

UF-DER-SCH  YNEW,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  of  Berne,  and  bail,  of  Signau,  6  m.  from 
Langnau.    It  is  noted  for  its  cheese. 

UFFCULME,  or  Ufpcolcmb.  a  parish  and  vil- 
lage in  Devon.  4  m.  NE  by  N  of  Colfumpton,  on  the 
river  Culm.  The  village  was  at  one  period  a  con- 
siderable manufacturing  place.  Area  of  p.  6,122 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,082;  in  1861,  2,098. 

UFFENHEIM,  a  presidial  and  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  27  m.  N  W  of 
Anspach,  on  the  Gollach.  Pop.  1,650.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  with  two  gates,  and  has  a  castle, 
three  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  Latin  school.  It 
has  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  several  tanneries, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle  and  wool. 
Pop.  of  presidial.  10,000. 

UFFHOLTZ,  or  Ushoi.tz,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Hant-Rhin,  cant,  and  }  of  a  mile 
N  of  Cernay.    Pop.  in  1841,  1,852. 

UFFHOVEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Saxony,  and  regency  of  Erfurt,  to  the  W  of  Lan- 
gensalza.    Pop.  760. 

UFFINGTON,  a  parish  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Durham,  bounded  on  the  E  by  William's 
river. 

UFFINGTON,  a  parish  and  village  in  Berks,  6} 
m.  W  bv  N  of  Wantage,  intersected  by  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  canal,  and  the  Great  Western  railway. 
On  the  hill  above  the  village,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  893  ft,  is  a  British  encampment.  Area  of 
p.,  6,650  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  432;  in  1831.  with  | 
the  chapelry  of  Baulking  and  township  of  Wool- 
stone,  1,019;  in  1851,  1,170.— Also  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 2}  m.  E  by  N  of  Stamford,  on  the  N  bank 
of  the  Welland.  Area  3,996  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
481 ;  in  1851,  578. — Also  a  parish  in  Salop,  2$  m. 
ENE  of  Shrewsbury.    Area  2,110  acres.   Pop.  209. 

UFFORD,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  7^  m. 
NW  by  W  of  Peterborough.  Area  2,320  acres, 
in  1831,  309;  in  1851,  297  —  Also  a  parish  in 
folk,  2J  NE  by  N  of  Woodbridge,  on  the  river  Dc- 
ben.    Area  1,156  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  729. 

UFLEN.   See  Salxuplxx. 

UFNAU,  Upfxao,  or  Aufxau,  a  small  island  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Zurich,  and  lake  of  that 
name,  below  the  Rapperschwyl  bridge,  and  opposite 
the  castle  of  ITaflikon.  It  lies  in  the  wildest  part 
of  the  lake,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 


situation  and  fertility.  It  belongs  to  the  convent 
of  Einsiedlen,  and  contains  a  church  built  in  973, 
in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  German  heroes  III- 
rich  and  Hutten. 

UFTON,  or  Uptox-Nf.rvet,  a  parish  in  Iierks,  61 
m.  WSW  of  Reading.  Area  2,080  acres.  Pop.  421. 

UFTON,  or  Ou>cghtox,  a  parish  and  village  in 
Warwickshire.  The  v.  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence  3J  m.  W  by  N  of  Soutiiam.  Area 
of  p..  1.920  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  195. 

UFTRUNGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Sangcrhausen,  near  Rossis, 
and  6  m.  SE  of  Holtbcrg.    Pop.  860. 

UG A RTE-DE-M U J 1 CA,  or  Muoics,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Viscaya,  12  tn.  from  Bilbao, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  bathed  by  two  streams. 
Pop.  996.  It  contains  a  residence  belonging  to  the 
Mujica  family,  and  has  several  mills. 

UGBOROUGH,  a  parish  in  Devon,  2$  m.  NNE 
of  Mod  bury.  Area  8,659  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 1.863. 

UGENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39  m. 
NW  of  Toledo,  in  an  elevated  situation.  Pop.  450. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  two  chapels,  and  a  palace 
with  fine  jrardens  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Saceda. 

UGENTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Terra  d'Otranto.  district  and  15  m.  SE  of  Gallipoli, 
on  a  hill,  in  a  pleasant  and  salubrious  situation  near 
the  gulf  of  Tarcnto.  Pop.  1,500.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, two  convents  and  a  seminary.  This  town,  the 
Uxtnthum  of  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Greece.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  8th  century,  and  again  in  1527. 

UGGESHALL,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  12  m.  NNE 
of  Saxmundham.    Area  1,473  acres.   Pop.  293. 

UGGIANO-DELLA-CHIESA,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  district  and  U 
m.  SE  of  Lecce.    Pop.  1,517. 

UGGI ANO-MONTEFUSCOLI,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  26  m.  E&E  of 
Tarento,  in  a  fertile  and  salubrious  plain.  Pop.  500. 

UGGLEBARNBY,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Whit- 
by. Yorkshire,  3$  m.  SSW  of  Whitby.   Pop.  426. 

UGIE,  a  river  in  the  NE  of  Aberdeenshire,  rising 
2f  ra.  from  the  N  coast  at  the  village  of  Aberdour, 
and  entering  the  ocean  on  the  E  coast,  1  m.  NW  of 
the  town  of  Peterhead.  It  hoe  a  run  of  about  21 
m.,  generally  in  a  SE  direction. 

UGIE,  a  parish  of  Roes- shire,  comprising  the  W 
part  of  the  island  of  Lewis  and  four  inhabited 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Bernera,  eight  pasture 
islands,  and  various  waste  islets,  in  and  near  Loch- 
Hoag,  and  the  group  of  Flannan  or  Flannel  islands. 
The  pop.  is  segregated  in  hamlets  and  villages; 
and  in  each  of  several  of  them  amounts  to  200  or 
250.    Pop.  in  1831,  3,041 ;  in  1861,  3.209. 

UG1NE,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  msnde- 
mento,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Savoy,  8  m,  N  of  Con- 
flans,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Arly,  a  little  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Cheze.  Pop.  2,500.  An  active 
transit  trade  is  here  carried  on  in  the  wines  of  the 
valley  of  the  Isere.  To  the  N  of  U.  is  a  lofty  square 
tower,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  destroyed  in 
the  13th  century. 

UGLEY,  a  parish  in  Essex,  5  m.  N  by  E  of 
Bishop-Stortfora,  intersected  bv  the  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Newmarket.    Area  2,038  acres.    Pop.  450. 

UGLIAN,  an  island  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in 
the  circle  and  opposite  the  town  of  Zara,  and  a  little 
to  the  NW  of  the  island  of  Pasman,  with  which  it 
forms  the  W  side  of  the  Zara  channel.  It  is  1 1  n. 
in  length,  and  3  m.  in  breadth,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable  fertility.  Fresh  water  is  scarce.  Its  in- 
habitants, who  are  numerous,  are  said  to  be  milder 
in  character  than  the  Dalmatians  in  general. 

UGLlTSril,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
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for.  of  Jaroslav,  on  the  Wolga.    Pop.  8,000.  It 
his  a  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  and  3  schools. 

DGOTS,  Uoocsa,  or  Uootscha,  a  gespanschaft 
or  comitat  of  Hungary,  in  the  circle  beyond  the 
Theiss,  bounded  on  the  NW  by  the  comitat  of 
Beregh,  on  the  NE  by  that  of  Manna ros,  and  on  the 
S  by  the  comitat  of  ^zathmar.  It  is  32  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  8.  and  27  m.  in  breadth,  and  comprises  a 
mpwficies  of  186  sq.  in.  Pop.,  chiefly  Sclavcs  and 
Catholics,  46,003.  The  surface  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, and  possesses  little  fertility.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Theiss,  by  which  it  is  intersected  from 
E  to  W,  the  Uorsora,  the  Batar,  and  the  Tur.  It 
has  some  silver  mines,  but  its  forests  and  fisheries 
form  its  chief  resources.  Grain,  lint,  hemp,  and  to- 
bwco,  and  in  small  quantities  wine  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  sou.  The  comitat  comprises  6 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  is  Nagy-Szttllos,  and  i 
65  Tillasf*. 

UGTHORPE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Lvthe, 
Yorkshire,  17  m.  W  by  N  of  Whitby.    Pop.  '2n0. 

UHAUTA8,  Uatrros,  or  Cataoxis.  a  lake  of 
Braid,  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  to  the  W  of  the  Ma- 
deira, about  80  m.  above  the  confluence  of  that  river 
with  the  Amazon.  It  receives  several  streams,  and 
discharges  itself  into  by  Paratari,  which  issues 
from  its  W  side,  and  flows  NW  to  the  Amazon,  and 
br  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the 
Madeira  and  Amazon,  biforking  nt  the  confluence  of 
those  rivers.  The  lake  is  studded  with  islets. 
UHERSKY-BROD.  See  Usoarwch-B*oi». 
UHLINGEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  b  the  circle  of  the  I^ee,  and  to  the  NE  of 
Pop.  700.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Pomerania,  regency  and  75  m.  ENE  of 
*lin,  and  circle  of  Ijauenburg-Biitow,  near  the 
shore  of  the  Baltic.  It  has  beds  of  flue  potter's 
clar. 

(JHLSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia.  24  m.  N  of  Anspach  — Also  a 
^lUge  in  the  duchy  of  Snxe-Altenberg,  on  the  Saali, 
to  the  SW  of  Arlarnfinde.    Pop.  830. 

UHNOW,  a  town  of  Gallicin,  in  the  circle  and  '24 
m.  NNW  of  Zolkiew,  near  Zolokia. 

UHR1CKSVILLE.  a  village  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  95  m.  ENE  of  Columbus, 
and  intersected  by  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana 
railway.    Pop.  in  1850,  577. 

L'lG',  a  parish  in  the  SW  of  Lewis,  Rosa-shire, 
lu  greatest  length,  from  NE  to  SW,  is  22$  m. ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  I7i  m. ;  and  its  area,  exclusive 
of  water,  U  probably  between  220  and  226  sq.  m. 
The  bay  of  Uig  penetrates  the  interior  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3$  m.,  and  has  a  mean  breadth  of  about  1  m. 
Pop.  in  1831,  3,041 ;  in  1851,  3,209. 

UINTAH,  a  river  of  Utah  Territory,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  it  joins  in  Utah  co.,  in 
N  lat.  40°. 

UI8T  (Nobth),  a  large  Hebridcan  island,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Long  Island  chain,  and  politi- 
cally belonging  to  Inveroess-sbire.  It  baa  on  the 
XE  the  sound  of  Harris;  on  the  SW  a  narrow,  com- 
plicated, and  shallow  strait,  separates  it  from  Ben- 
Wola,  Its  greatest  length,  from  E  to  W,  is  17  in.; 
us  breadth  varies  between  3£  and  13$  m.  The  E 
division  is  cut  into  indescribable  labyrinths  by  in- 
teractions of  sea  and  lake.  The  W  division  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  continuous  land ;  and  sends 
op,  in  Knes  from  SE  to  NW.  three  distinct  groups 
or  ranges  of  heights.  One  of  these  ranges  bounds 
the  sound  of  Harris ;  and.  although  lifting  its  chief 
wmraits  of  Ben-Breach  and  Ben-More,  to  nearly 
I.OOO  ft.  of  alt.,  is  of  tame  appearance.  The  se- 
cond ran»e  extends  almost  from  end  to  end  of  the 
district  along  very  nearly  its  middle,  aud  sends  up 


its  principal  eminence,  Bcn-Croghan,  to  a  height  of 
1,500  ft  The  third  range  is  a  prolonged  and  irre- 
gular group  of  less  elevation  than  the  others,  of  a 
smooth  and  undulating  surface,  and  with  declivities 
which  fall  off  in  gentle  slopes  to  the  SW.  A  belt  of 
uneven  low  land  between  this  last  gronp  and  the 
sea  forms  both  the  chief  and  the  inostprofltable  area 
of  arable  gronnd  in  the  island.  The  island  has 
nearlv  50  m.  of  statute-labour  roads,  and  about  30 
m.  additional  of  good  rosds ;  but  its  nearest  mart, 
or  that  at  which  any  suitable  interchange  of  com- 
modity can  be  effected,  is  Greenock  or  Glasgow, 
distant  about  200  ra.  The  chief  islands  comprised 
in  the  p.  are  Kirkibost.  lllery,  Balisbare,  Grainesay, 
Kaillon.  Valley,  and  Oronsav,  all  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  dry  sands  atlow  water,  and  thickly 
inhabited;  Borreray,  about  2  m.  to  the  N;  and 
Heiskar,  about  10  m.  to  the  W.    Pop.  3,918. 

U1ST  (South),  an  Islcind  of  Inverness-shire,  in 
the  section  of  the  Lonsr  Island  Hebrides.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  NNW  to  SSE,  is  22  m. ;  its  great- 
est breadth.  7f  m. ;  its  area,  including  interior  and 
intersecting  waters,  is  about  110  sq.  m.  Locb- 
Skiport,  penetrating  the  E  coast,  nearly  7  m.  from 
the  N  extremity,  runs  NW  across  the  island,  as- 
sumes at  the  further  end  the  name  of  Loch-Gamos- 
lechan,  and  cuts  off,  from  the  main  body,  a  low  flat 
island  which  bears  the  designation  of  lachdar.  Loch- 
Eynort,  penetrating  the  same  coast  1\  miles  farther 
to  the  S,  runs  WNW  to  within  3  furl,  of  the  W 
coast,  and  sends  off,  in  its  progress,  a  profusion  of 
raggedly  outlined  and  forking  bays.  Loch-Bois- 
dale,  penetrating  also  the  E  coast,  8J  m.  from  the 
SE  extremity  of  the  island,  extends  4}  m.  W  with 
several  ramifications,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
1  m. ;  and  nt  its  head  it  has  communication  with 
Loch-Allan, — a  narrow  fresh-water  lake  of  3  m.  in 
length,  which  ranges  along  the  W  coast  at  the 
mean  distance  of  3  or  4  furl,  from  the  beach.  The 
universal  prevalence  of  hard  gneiss  rock,  or  of 
gneiss  nearly  granitic,  presents  neither  subterranean 
receptacles  for  water,  nor  fissures  to  transmit  it,  and 
occasions,  throughout  the  island,  an  almost  total 
absence  of  springe.  The  W  side  presents  an  uni- 
form alluvial  pluin  of  peat,  interspersed  with  nu- 
merous lakes.  The  E  division  is  upland ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  its  dissevermcnt  by  sea-lochs  its 
heights  have  not  the  character  of  a  range,  and  may, 
in  a  general  view,  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  separate  groups.  The  group  N  of  Loch-Ey- 
nort  occupies  apparently  between  a  fifth  and  a  fourth 
of  the  island,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  ridge  rising  to 
an  alt.  of  between  2.500  and  3,000  ft.  The  post 
communication  is  maintained  by  way  of  N.  Uist, 
Skye,  and  Inverness, — the  last  nearly  200  m.  dis- 
tant; and  market  communication  is  maintained 
chiefly  with  the  Clyde.  S.  Uist,  along  with  Benbe- 
cula,  Eriakay,  and'  Bona,  and  some  smaller  low  is- 
lands, now  forms  a  parochial  district,  40  m.  in  ex- 
treme  length,  and  8  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  Pop. 
in  1851,  6.173. 

UlTENHAGE,  a  district  and  village  of  S.  Africa, 
in  the  colony  of  the  Cape-of-Good-Hope.  The  dis- 
trict, which  is  chiefly  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
is  bounded  on  the  NWand  N  by  that  of  Graaf  Rey- 
net;  on  the  NE  by  the  districts  of  Somerset  atid 
Albany ;  on  the  S  by  the  ocean ;  and  on  the  W 
by  the  district  of  George.  Pop.  12,000.  The  Sun- 
day or  Zondag  river,  which  flows  into  Algoa  bay, 
and  theCamtoosor  Great  river,  with  its  affluent  trie 
Konga,  are  the  chief  rivers  bv  which  it  is  inter- 
sected.— The  village  is  435  m.  E  of  the  ("ape.  on  tho 
I.  bank  of  tho  Zwartkops,  a  small  river  which  17 
m.  below  flows  into  Algoa  bay.  To  the  SE  of  Uit- 
cubagc  are  several  salt  lakes. 
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UJ,  or  V_  *  Hnns_rian  word  meaning  'new,'  Names  of 
place*  beginning-  with  Uj  or  VI  not  found  In  thU  part  of  the  Ga- 
setteer.  may  be  aonght  for  under  the  name  that  follow*:  thua 
L'j  ____.,  *ee  Aa_J>  U-r_i__r_A,  see  Palamka. 

UJ-BANYA.  See  Koxiosbbbo. 
UJ-EGYHAZ.  See  Lkscheirch. 
UJEIN,  OuJAtv,  or  Uoix,  a  large  city  of  Hin- 
dostan,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  prov.  of  Malwah,  on  the  Sipperah  river,  in  N 
lat.  23*12',  E  long.  75°  5C.  The  modern  city  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  about  6  m.  in  circuit,  and  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  with  round  towers.  The  houses  are 
of  brick,  covered  with  tiles.  The  principal  bazaar 
forms  a  spacious  and  regular  street  paved  with 
stone,  having  houses  of  two  stories  in  height  on 
each  side.  Theprincipal  buildings  are  the  mosques 
and  temples.  The  S  quarter  of  the  city,  called  Jcy- 
singpur,  contains  an  observatory  erected  by  rajah 
Jysing  of  Jyenagur,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
cent.  At  the  distance  of  2  m.  from  the  city,  Mah- 
daji  Sindia  laid  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  fort 
and  citadel,  containing  a  palace ;  but  his  death  put 
a  stop  to  the  works,  his  successor  wisely  giving  the 
preference  to  Gwalior  as  his  strong  hold  and  place 
of  refuge.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Hindostan,  and  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Osene.  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  Ujauini,  and 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Bickermajit, 
a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  At  some  distance  from  the  town,  on  an 
island  of  the  river,  there  is  a  subterranean  palace 
said  to  have  been  built  about  1500,  by  Nasir-Addin- 
Khilije,  king  of  Malebah,  who  used  to  spend  the  hot 
season  of  the  year  in  this  place.  An  immense  fair, 
or  rather  religious  festival,  is  held  here  everv  vear. 

UJEST,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Silesia, 
regencv  and  29  m.  SE  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of 
Gross-Strelitz,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  KlodniU.  Pop. 
in  1843,  2,312.  It  has  an  hospital  and  mineral 
baths,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and 
hosiery. 

UJFALU,  or  Bekbttto-Ujfamj,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  comitat  of  Bihar,  24  m.  8SE  of  De- 
brcczin. 

UJHELY,  or  Sator-  Ai.lya-Uohelt,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  gov.  and  10  m.  8W  of  Zemplin. 
Pop.  6,548.  It  has  a  college  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  environs  afford  good  wine. 

UJHELY  (Vao).  See  NECsTADT_-AC-nER-WAAO. 
UJHELY-KI8ZUCZA.  See  Necstadtl  (Ober). 
UJIJAR,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Granada.  The  partido  comprises  18 
pueblos.  The  town  is  51  m.  SE  of  Granada,  on  the 
Adra,  in  the  midst  of  the  Alpujarras  mountains. 
Pop.  3,016.  It  has  a  collegiate  church,  a  convent, 
an  hospital,  a  public  granary,  and  a  glass  manufac- 
tory. 

UJ-LAK,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  and 
7  m.  W  of  Neutra.  It  contains  several  distilleries. 
See  also  Im-ok. 

UJ-PETS,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
of  TorontaL,  14  m.  SW  of  Temeschwar.  It  has  ex- 
tensive rice  plantations. 

UJSZIGET.  8oe  Szjoetvab. 
UJVAR  (Maros).  See  Marus-Ujvar. 
UJVAROS.  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
ofScabolcs,  17  m.  NW  of  Debreczin,  on  the  Ka- 
darz.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Re- 
formed. Cattle  are  extensively  reared  in  the  en- 
virons. 

UJVAROSKA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  comi- 
tat and  15  m.  WSW  of  Neutra.— Also  a  town  in  the 
same  comitat,  to  the  NW  of  Leopoldstadt. 
UJVIDEK.    See  Nkusatz. 
UKER,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  issues  from  a 
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lake  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg 
and  circle  of  Prenzlow ;  passes  the  town  of  that 
name ;  runs  W  into  the  prov.  of  Pomerania ;  and. 
after  a  course,  in  a  generally  N  direction,  of  about  45 
m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Kleine-haiF,  an  arm  of  the 
Pommersche-haff,  at  Ukermunde. 

UKERMUNDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania, 
regency  and  33  m.  NW  of  Stettin,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Uker  with  the  Kleine-haff.  Pop.  in  1843. 
3.575.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  has  two  gates,  two  suburbs,  a  poors' 
house,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle.  Boat-building  : 
forms  the  chief  branch  of  local  industry.  Pop.  of 
circle,  25,229. 

UKER-SEE,  a  lake  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  and  circle  of  Prenxlow.  It  is  6  m.  in 
length  from  N  to  S,  and  1$  m.  in  breadth.  It  dis- 
charges itself  from  the  N  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name.    Prenzlow  is  the  chief  place  on  its  banks. 

UKRAINE,  an  extensive  region  in  the  SE  of 
Russian  Poland,  which,  under  the  new  administra- 
tive division  of  the  Russian  empire,  forms  the  four  j 
governments  of  Kiev,  Podolia,  Poltava,  and  Char- 
kov.    It  lies  between  the  48th  and  52d  parallels  of  \ 
N  lat.,  corresponding  to  the  north  of  France  and 
the  central  part  of  England ;  but  has  the  character- 
istics of  the  climate  of  those  of  tho  S  of  Russia  gen-  ! 
e rally, — in  summer,  great  heat,  in  winter,  intense  | 
cold.    In  natural  fertility  no  part  of  Poland,  and  j 
few  districts  in  Europe,  surpasses  the  Ukraine. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  here  raised  with  com- 
paratively little  labour,  and  the  pastures  are  of 
great  luxuriance.  Fruit  is  abundant  and  the  kermee,  j 
or  Polish  cochineal,  forms  one  of  the  leading  product* 
of  the  country.  The  forests,  consisting  of  oak,  larch, 
and  other  trees,  are  turned  to  little  account,  h 
goats,  and  other  animals  in  an  uncon fined  state  be- 
ing allowed  to  occupy  them.   The  inhabitants  of 
the  Ukraine  are  called  Malo-Russians.    The  chief  ! 
town  is  Kiev,  once  the  capital  of  the  Russian  do-  < 
minions,  in  their  circumscribed  state  and  previous 
to  tho  founding  of  Moscow.    This  province,  situated  > 
between  Russia  and  Poland,  was  the  scene  of  re- 
peated invasions,  of  which  that  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  in  1709,  terminated  in  the  fatal  battle  of 
Poltava.   The  great  natural  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  river  Dnieper,  which  intersects  it  in  a  winding 
direction  from  N  to  8,  and  affords  a  channel  for  the 
conveyance  of  products  to  the  Black  sea,  in  which 
Odessa,  situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper 
and  Dniester,  forms  the  principal  outlet.    The  state 
of  productive  industry  is  that  of  a  country  wholly 
agricultural,  possessing  little  trade,  and  few  manu- 
facturinc  establishments. 

UKRAINE  (Slobodsk).   See  Chabkov. 

UKRIE,  a  village  of  Sind,  8  m.  from  Schwan, 
and  on  the  road  thence  to  Kurachee. 

UKUMBANI,  a  district  of  Eastern  Africa,  re- 
cently visited  by  the  missionary  Dr.  Krapf.  who 
describes  its  N  boundary  as  formed  by  the  Dana, 
and  its  SW  boundary  by  the  river  Adi,  which,  st 
the  point  where  he  crossed  it  in  Novemher  1849. 
was  flowing  with  a  gentle  current,  and  a  width  of 
170  yds.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Adi  is  a  mighty 
stream  which  t!io  natives  cannot  cross.  It  is 
said  to  have  its  principal  source  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kikuyu,  and  to  receive  additional  contribu- 
tions from  the  mountains  Kilungo,  Iweti,  Muka,  Ku, 
and  Ns&o  Wi.  The  river  runs  in  U.  along  the 
mountain  -  wall  which  stretches  from  Ndnnguni, 
along  the  Galla  country,  to  U.,  and  even  to  Kikuyu. 
"  My  guide  told  me,"  says  Dr.  Krapf,  "  that  a 
branch  of  the  Adi  comes  from  Kilimanjaro;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  N  part  of  the  snow- 
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mountain  issues  a  portion  of  its  water  to  the  region 
if  Dkambani.  The  Adi  joins  the  Tzavo,  and  has  its 
probable  outlet  in  the  Day  of  Malinde.  Having 
for  a  while  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Adi,  we 
slowly  to  ascend  the  mountain-ran  pre 
stretches  from  Kikuyu  to  Nduugtini.  We 
ucended  to  a  height  of  about  1,800  fU.  when  we 
armed  on  the  plain  of  Yata,  where  we  had  a  ma- 
jestic view  of  the  whole  region  around.  We  viewed 
the  serpentine  course  of  the  Adi  toward  the  W  and 
VW;  we  saw  the  hills  and  plains  of  the  wild  Wa- 
knsfi:  we  noticed  the  mountains  Noka,  Julu,  En- 
l>ilia,  Tli^uka,  in  whose  vicinity  lay  the  road  we 
had  taken  to  Kikfimbuliu.  Eastward  we  saw  the 
ssoantains  of  Mnnnm6ni,  which  separate  the  Galla 
wratry  from  U.  To  the  N,  Ukambani-Proper  lay 
Wore  "our  view.  Had  I  been  a  mere  traveller,  pur- 
ning  only  geographical  objects,  I  would,  standing 
<*a  the  plain  of  Yata,  have  considered  myself  amply 
compensated  for  the  troubles  I  had  sustained  on  the 
road ;  for  a  great  many  geographical  problems  were 
tolred  in  an  instant  on  the  height  of  Yata." 

CLANOW,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Gallicia,  in  the 
circle  ind  36  m.  N  of  Breszow,  on  the  San. 

Ill, ASH.  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pash. 
utd  18  id.  SW  of  Sivas.  It  contains  about  60  Ar- 
menian families.   There  are  salt-springs  near  it. 

ULA8K0WA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Gallicia.  in 
the  circle  of  Czortkow,  on  the  Hered. 

ULATTS  VALLEY,  a  valley  of  Solano  on.,  in 
the  state  of  California.  U.  8.,  to  the  NE  of  Suisan 
valley,  which  runs  N W,  and  opens  into  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento.    It  is  a  great  thoroughfare. 

ULBEEK,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
dam, to  the  prov.  of  Liraburg  and  arrond.  of  Ton- 
gres.  Pop.  or  dep.  538 ;  of  com.  394. 

I'LBO,  a  small  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  circle 
of  Zara,  and  at  the  NW  entrance  to  the  channel  of 
that  name.  It  is  destitute  of  fertility,  and  inhabited 
chieflv  by  fishermen. 

I'MJEBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  6$  m.  8E  of 
rarton-on-Humber.  Area  2,220  acres.  Pop.  in 
1*H,  694;  in  1851,  191. — Also  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
thire,  3|  m.  8W  of  Alford.  Area  3,790  acres.  Pop. 
«ith  that  of  Forthington,  in  1831,218;  in  1851,959. 

tiLCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Kent,  74;  m.  8E  by  E  of 
M  iNl«tone.   Area  3,529  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  438. 

ULDALE,  a  parish  in  Cumberland.  9  m.  8  by  W 
ofWigton.  on  the  E  bank  of  the  river  Ellen.  There 
*re  two  small  lakes  in  the  p.,  which  are  well-stocked 
»ith  fish,  and  from  which  the  river  Ulne  or  Ellen 
tak»-«  it«  rise.    Area  5,500  acres.    Pop.  388. 

CLEA,  or  Ulko.  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  grand-duchy  of  Finland,  and  Uleaborg.  It  is- 
raw  fmm  the  NW  extremity  of  the  Ulea-trask ; 
runs  N W ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  90  m..  in 
*hich  it  forms  several  falls,  throws  itself  by  four 
emboochores  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 

ULEABORG,  a  laen  or  gov.  and  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  N  part  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland.  The 
to*,  is  bounded  on  the  NW  by  the  Tana,  by  which 
it  ia  separated  from  Norway ;  on  the  W  by  the  Tor- 
ne*,  by  which  it  is  divided  from  8weden,  and  by  the 
rulf  of  Bothnia;  on  the  8  by  the  governments  of 
I'aaa  ai  d  Kunpio ;  and  on  the  E  by  those  of  Olonetr 
»n«l  Arkhangel.  Pop.  in  1840,  125,114.  It  com- 
putes an  area,  extending  between  63°  30'  and  70°  N 
ut.  and  between  20°  30*  and  30°  20"  E  long.,  of 
13.080  sq.  to.,  being  495  m.  in  length  from  NNE  to 
SSW,  and  180  m.  in  breadth.  The  soil  produces 
ryt  and  barley,  bot  not  in  quantity  adequate  to  the 
local  consumption.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  wood,  and  in  many  parts  marshy.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  consts  are  Swedes,  but  those  of  the 
interior  are  chiefly  Fins.    They  employ  themselves 


chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  make  considerable  quan- 
tities of  butter  and  cheese.  The  gov.  comprises  5 
haerads  or  districts.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia  iu 
1809.— The  town  is  345  m.  N  of  Helsingfors,  on  a 
peninsula,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ulea  with  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  5,000.  Its  streets  are  long 
and  straight.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  pitch, 
pulse,  fish,  and  salt  butter.  It  was  built  in  1610, 
and  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1714.  In  1773  it  Buf- 
fered severely  from  fire.  On  a  small  adjacent  island 
is  the  castle  of  Uleaborg,  which  was  built  and  forti- 
fied in  1590. 

ULEASTRE.    See  Hoxima. 

ULEA-TRASK,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  grand-dnchy  of  Finland,  and  gov.  of  Uleaborg. 
It  is  about  45  m.  in  length  from  ESE  to  WNW,  and 
upwards  of  30  m.  in  breadth ;  and  may  be  viewed 
is  a  series  of  lakes  connected  together  by  narrow 
channels.    It  gives  rise  on  the  NW  to  the  Ulea. 

ULEILA-DEL-CAMPO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Almeria,  15  m.  BSE  of  Purchena,  in  a  moun- 
tainous and  infertile  locality.  Pop.  1,690.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  and  a  public  granary. 

ULEY,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  2$  m.  E  by 
NofDuraley.    Area  1,492  acres.    Pop.  1,327. 

ULFON,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near 
the  E  coast  of  Sweden,  in  N  lat.  63°  2',  and  E  long. 
18'  29'. 

ULF8TE1N,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese 
of  Drontheim,  and  bail,  of  Romsdal,  in  the  island  of 


Hareid.  Pop. 

ULGHAM, 
berland,  situated  on 


1,700, 

a  parochial  chapelry  in  Northum- 
"ie  Line-water,  5  m.  NE  by 
N  of  Morpeth.    Area  3,615  acres.    Pop.  329. 

ULGU^-DAGH,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Anatolia,  and  sanj.  of  Kaukeri,  to  the  NW  of 
Tosia. 

ULITEA.    See  Rautk  a. 
ULLA.   See  Ooi.la. 

ULLA,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Limerick,  which  rises  be- 
tween the  mountains  Roscagh  and  Mcnyeen,  and 
runs  about  6  m.  SW  to  a  confluence  with  the  Feale. 

ULLA,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  which  has  its 
source  8  m.  W  of  Puerto-Marin,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lugo;  runs  WSW  between  the  provinces  of  Corunna 
and  Vigo;  and  after  a  total  course  of  about  90  m. 
throws  itself  into  Arosa  bay,  near  Carril.  Its  prin- 
cipal affluent  is  the  Sar,  which  it  receives  on  the  r. 

ULLADULLA,  a  maritime  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  St.  Vincent,  136  m.  SSW  of 
Sydnev-    It  has  a  boat  harbour. 

ULLAHAN,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Limerick,  which 
rises  on  the  SE  side  of  the  mountain  Menyeen,  and 
runs  about  7  m.  SW  to  the  Feale. 

ULLAH  BUND,  a  low  earthern  ridge  on  the 
confines  of  8ind  and  Cutch,  extending  it  is  said  a 
distance  of  50  m.  from  E  to  W,  and  in  breadth  about 
16  m.  It  was  upheaved  by  an  earthquake  in  1819, 
and  was  subsequently  cut  through  by  an  inundation 
of  the  Phurran  branch  of  the  Indus,  which  formed 
a  channel  35  yards  wide,  and  about  SO  deep,  and 
immediately  below  spread  into  a  lake  named  by 
Burnes  the  Lake  of  Sindree,  and  covering  an  area 
of  2,000  sq.  m. 

ULLAPOOL,  a  village  on  the  W  coast  of  Rnas- 
shire,  30  m.  NE  of  Poll-Ewe.  It  has  a  small  but 
Rife,  excellent,  and  well-kept  harbour.  It  was  built, 
in  1788,  by  the  British  Fishery  society ;  and  largo 
sums  were  afterwards  expended  upon  both  it  and 
kindred  establishments  on  the  isles  Martin  and 
Tanera,  at  the  mouth  of  Loch-Broom;  but  the  fail- 
ure, for  a  long  series  of  years,  of  the  herring-fisherv 
has  reduced  it  to  insignificance  when  compared  with 
its  pristine  condition.  Pop.  of  the  village,  in  183 
730. 
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ULLARD,  a  parish  partly  in  co.  Kilkenny,  and 
artly  in  co.  Carlow.    It  liea  along  the  Barrow,  the 
Kilkenny  section  on  the  W  bank,  and  the  Carlow 
section  on  the  E  bank,  2}  m.  NNE  of  Graiguenama 
nagh.    Area  5.846  acres.    Pop.  in  1841.  2,354. 

ULLDECONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tarragona,  18  m.  S  of  Tortosa,  in  a  fertile  valley,  \  \ 
m.  from  the  I.  bunk  of  the  Cenia.  Pop.  3,364.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  two  convents,  and  a  custom- 
house.   The  streets  are  straight  and  well-built.  It 

Eosecfaes  manufactories  of  calico,  and  distilleries  of 
rand v. 

ULLENHALL,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Wootton- 
Wawen.  Warwickshire,  1}  m.  NW  of  Henley-in- 
Arden.  Pop.,  including  the  hamlet  of  Fordhall,  in 
1831.  465;  in  1851,  459. 

ULLENSAGER,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  dio- 
cese and  bail,  of  Aggershuus,  18  m.  NE  of  Chris- 
tiania.    Pop.  4,000. 

ULLEN8DORF.  a  vilhcre  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutz.  in  the  midst  of  mountiiins.  It  has 
a  paper-mill,  a  g)a«s-work,  and  a  mineral  spring. — 
Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Silesia, 
circle  and  9  m.  8  of  Lowenberg.  Pop.  930.  It  has 
a  paper-mill. 

ULLESKELFR,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirkby- 
Wharfe,  Yorkshire,  2  m.  SW  of  Tadcaster,  inter- 
sected by  the  York  and  North  Midland  railway, 
which  has  a  station  here,  8  m.  54  chains  from  York. 
The  railroad  between  York  and  its  junction  with 
the  Leeds  railway,  after  being  carried  across  the 
Wharfc  by  a  viaduct.  274  ft.  in  length,  runs  across 
the  village-green  and  common.  Area  1,299  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  339;  in  1851,  483. 

ULLESTHOKPE,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Clav- 
brooke.  Leicestershire,  3J  m.  NW  of  Lutterworth. 
The  village  is  close  upon  the  line  of  the  Midland 
Counties  railway,  which  has  a  station  here,  7$  m. 
from  Rugby.    Pop.  in  1831,  599;  in  1851,  592. 

ULLE  Y,  a  township  in  the  ps.  of  Aston  and  Tree- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  8  m.  E  of  Sheffield.  Area  850  acres. 
Pod.  in  1831,  193;  in  1851,  182. 

ULLFORS,  a  parish  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Upsal,  and  hacrad  of  (Erbyhus.  It  has  extensive 
forces. 

ULLIBARRI,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Alava,  5  m.  SW  of  Onluna,  in  a  valley.  Pop.  153. 
It  has  quarries  of  fine  stone. 

ULLID,  or  Illud.  a  parish  in  co.  Kilkenny,  2f 
m.  NE  of  Mountcoin.  Area  2,248  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831  and  1851.  646. 

ULLIN08WICK,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  5  ni. 
SW  by  W  of  Bromyard.  Area  1,245  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  293;  in  1851,  356. 

ULLOA  (Sak  Vicerte-dk),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  15  m.  from  Logo.  Pop.  200.  It  is 
the  centre  of  extensive  linen  manufactures. 

ULLOCH,  with  Pabimky  and  Dkakscai.es,  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Dean,  Cumberland.  5$  m.  SW 
by  8  of  Cockermouth.    Pop.  in  1851.  .121. 

ULLSWATER,  a  lake  situated  partly  in  the 
mountainous  SW  region  of  Cumberland,  and  partly 
in  Westmoreland,  at  an  elevation  of  460  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Its  length  is  9  m. ;  average  breadth  1  m. ; 
greatest  depth  2 10  ft.  Forced  by  the  bold  hills  which 
environ  it  to  assume  a  aigzag  direction,  its  form  is 
nearly  that  of  a  Z.  The  lower  reach  of  the  lake— 
about  3  m.  in  length— is  tame,  when  compared  with 
the  middle  and  upper  reaches. 

ULLUA,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  which 
descends  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior;  runs  | 
first  NW.  then  N,  and  after  a  total  course  of  about 
180  ra.,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  It 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen. 

U  LL  Y-  S  A I  NT-  Ci  EO  KG  ES,  a  com  in  uu  e  of  France, 


in  the  dep.  of  the  Oiae,  and  cant,  of  Neuil)v-en- 
Thelle.    Pop.  1,210. 

ULM,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  17  m.  NNE  of  Offeo- 
burg.  Pop.  700.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle. — Also  an  oberamt  and  town  of  Wurterabere, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Danube.  The  town  is  on  the  1 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  line 
bridge,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blau,  51m.  8E  of 
Stuttgard.  Pop.  in  1840,  16,231.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  in  the  old  German  style,  the  streets  are 
tortuous,  some  of  them  only  are  paved  and  drained. 
It  contains  several  fine  specimens  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  age.  Of  these  the  principal  is 
the  minster  erected  between  1377  and  1500,  and 
one  of  the  finest,  largest  churches  in  Germany.  The 
church  of  Saint  Michael  and  the  town-house  are  also 
ancient  edifices.  It  has  besides  a  commandry  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  an  arsenal,  a  theatre,  an  hospi- 
tal, a  gymnasium,  a  house-of-dctention,  and  numer- 
ous benevolent  institutions.  Its  industry,  formerly 
very  active,  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  pipes,  cop- 
per and  tin  ware,  clocks,  surgical  instruments,  chem- 
ical substances,  sugar  from  beetroot,  and  floor-cloth*. 
It  baa  also  numerous  breweries  and  tanneries.  The 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  grain,  horses,  and  snails. 
The  snails  are  bred  for  the  supply  of  various  mar- 
kets in  Austria  and  Germany,  especially  for  that  of 
Vienna,  where  they  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy 
after  having  been  fed  on  strawberries.  Ulm,  which 
is  of  great  antiquity,  was  constituted  a  free  imperial 
town  in  1802.  It  whs  formerly  a  place  of  great 
great  commercial  activity  and  opulence,  but  ha* 
suffered  severely  from  monopolies.  It  occupies  an 
important  military  position,  and  has  repeatedly 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Germany.  It*  fortificatior'i 
were  destroyed  after  its  capitulation  to  Napoleon  in 
1805.    In  1810,  it  was  united  to  WUrtemberg. 

I'LME,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  K»- 
tremadura  and  comarca  of  Aletnqucr,  in  a  fertile 
valley,  14  m.  ENE  of  Santarem.    Pop.  450. 

ULMERFELD,  or  Ukokkfhld,  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Austria,  and  upper  circlo 
of  the  Wienerwald,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ip»,  10 
m.  NNE  of  Waidhofen.    Pop  800. 

ULMHAUSEN,  a  large  villago  of  WUrtemberg. 
in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  bail,  and  1  in.  from 
Goppingen.    It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  waters. 

ULNES-W ALTON,  a  township  in  the ^.  of  Cros- 
ton,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  5$  m.  W  by  N  of 
Chorlcy.    Area  2,087  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  586. 

ULOG.  or  Illkuk.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  prov.  of  Bosnia,  63  in.  NNW  of  Trawnik. 

ULPHA,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Millom.  Cum- 
berland. 8  in.  E  by  S  of  Raven plaas,  stretching 
along  the  Duddon.  Pop.  in  1831,  405;  in  1851, 
370. — Also  a  joint  township  with  Mcthop,  in  the 
chapelry  of  Witherslach,  Westmoreland,  9  m.  SSW 
of  Kendal. 

ULRAKA-KHAN,  a  summit  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Delhi,  17  in.  SW  of  A 1  mora,  near  a  small 
lake.    It  has  an  alt  of  7,366  ft.  above  sea-level. 

ULRICEHAMN,  or  Booehlkd,  a  village  of  Swe- 
den, in  the  prefecture  of  Elfsborg,  60  ni.  SE  of 
Wcncraborg.  Pop.  800.  It  has  tobacco  manufac- 
tories. 

ULRICH,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Be 
den.  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  the  S  of 
Freyburg.    Pop.  150. 

I'LRK'H  (Saint),  a  village  of  the  Tyrol,  in  tbr 
circle  of  the  Lower  Inu-thal,  on  the  Pillcr-see.  It 
has  a  blast  furnace  and  a  powder-mill. 

ULRICHEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  ol  the  Valais,  60  m.  NE  of  Sion,  pleasantly 
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situated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grimsel.  Pop. 
240.  It  has  a  sulphureous  spring. 

ULRICH8HALBEN,  a  village  of  the  grand- 
dochv  of  Saxe- Weimar,  to  the  NE  of  Weimar,  on 
the  llm.   Pop.  440. 

ULRICH8KIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Austria,  circle  and  12  m.  ENE  of 
Komenbenr.  on  the  Russbacb.    Pop.  940. 

17LRICI18TEIN,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse  and 
hail,  of  8cholten.  24  m.  E  of  Giesaen.  Pop.  891. 
It  has  linen  factories,  and  an  active  trade  in  cattle. 

ULROIf  E,  a  township  and  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Bannston  and  $kipsea,  Yorkshire.  7J  m.  8  by  W  of 
Bridlington,  bounded  on  the  E  by  the  North  sea. 
Ares  1.651  acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 166;  in  1851,  221. 

ULSTER,  the  northern  of  the  four  provinces  of 
Ireland ;  bounded  on  the  W  and  the  N  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean ;  on  the  E  bv  the  North  channel  and 
the  Irish  sea :  on  the  8  by  the  prov.  of  Leinster ; 
tod  on  the  8W  by  the  prov.  of  Connaught.  The 
longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  westward  through 
the  pro*.,  extends  from  Donagbadee  in  co.  Down, 
to  Feelin-head  in  co.  Donegal,  and  measures  103 
o.;  the  longest  lino  which  can  be  drawn  south- 
ward, extends  from  Malin-head  in  co.  Donegal  to 
the  rilUge  of  Finea  in  co.  Cavan,  and  measures  89 
is.  The  area  of  the  prov.  comprises  3,407,539  acres 
of  arable  land,  1,764,370  of  uncultivated  land,  79,783 
of  continuous  plantations,  8,790  of  towns,  and  2 14,956 
of  water,— in  all  5,475,438  acres.  The  surface  is 
moch  more  diversified,  more  beautiful  in  the  aggre- 
(rate,  and  greatly  freer  from  bogs  and  level  grounds, 
than  any  of  the  other  three  provinces  of  Ireland. 
One  vast  congeries  of  mountains,  exceedingly  va- 
rious in  outline,  in  grouping,  and  in  the  character 
of  their  intersecting  glens  and  vales,  occupies  most 
of  the  W  section  of  the  province,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  ca  Donegal,  a  large  portion  of  co.  I«ondon- 
derry,  s  large  portion  of  co.  Tyrone,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  co.  Permanagh,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  co.  Cavan ;  and,  excepting  in  the  range  of 
the  Sperrin  mountains,  along  the  mutual  border 
of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone,— this  enormous  con- 
geries—exceedingly  the  largest  in  Ireland— is  no- 
where drawn  out  into  ranges  or  systems  of  any  con- 
siderable extent,  but  consists  of  mere  groups,  as- 
semblages, and  even  isolated  masses  of  individual 
moantains.  Very  many  of  the  summits  have  alti- 
tude* of  between  1 ,500  and  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level ; 
a  few  hare  altitudes  even  upwards  of  2,000  ft. ;  and 
by  far  the  majority  are  too  lofty  and  conspicuous  to 
w  designated  mere  hills.  The  S  portion  of  the  W 
district,  or  that  which  lies  S  of  the  Sperrin  moun- 
tain*, and  occupies  all  the  central  regions  of  the 
wonty  of  Tyrone,  fuses  out  into  a  tabular  expanse 
of  moorland,  prevailingly  russet  in  dress,  little  di- 
gnified in  surface,  tame,  bleak,  and  dismal ;  and  a 
rich  low  country,  of  various  breadth  and  various 
character,  but  comprising  a  large  proportion  both  of 
flat  meadowv  land  and  fertile  undulated  arable  land, 
flanks  all  the  E  side  of  the  great  mountain  con- 
priea,  and  passes  around  Lough  Neagh  and  across 
*  portion  of  the  Upper  Bann  and  the  whole  of  the 
Lower  Rann,  so  as  to  constitute  all  the  vallev  of  the 
boww  Bann,  all  the  shores  and  immediate  basin  of 
LongH  Neaph.  and  the  terminating  portion  of  the 
^ley  of  the  Upper  Bann.  Most  of  the  region  S  of 
Antrim  trap-mountain  Bystcm,  and  of  the  east- 
ern and  central  sections  of  th<*  great  mountain  con- 
gtriea  of  Ulster,— or  the  region  which  constitutes 
DK*t  of  the  county  of  Down,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
ttonty  of  Armagh,  the  south-eastern  district  of  the 
cxwty  of  Tyrone,  more  than  one-half  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  a  small  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan, 
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and  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
county  of  Fermanagh, — may  be  summarily  described 
as  a  constant,  intricate,  rich,  and  beautiful  inter- 
mixture of  hills  and  hollows,  swells  and  delis,  to- 
tally unlike  any  other  great  district  in  either  Ire- 
land or  Great  Britain.  The  largest  lake  in  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  Lough  Neagh, 
on  the  mutual  border  of  the  counties  of  London- 
derry, Antrim,  Down.  Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  Two 
large  and  very  beautiful  bakes,  are  Upper  Lough 
Erne  and  Lower  Lough  Erne,  both  principally  with- 
in co.  Fermanagh,  nut  the  former  also  slightly 
within  co.  Cavan,  and  tho  latter  slightly  within  co. 
Donegal.  The  other  principal  lakes  of  the  prov, 
are  Loughs  Mclvin,  Upper-Macnean,  Gowrta,  Kin- 
nail,  Shcelin,  Oughter,  Kamor,  tho  Cootehill  lakes, 
and  Loughs  Derg,  Esk,  and  Veagh.  The  only  great 
rivers  are  the  Erne,  from  the  8  boundary  of  the 
prov.,  through  cos.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  and 
across  the  SW  wing  of  co.  Donegal,  to  Donegal 
bay  at  Bally  shannon  harbour ;  the  Foyle,  from  many 
and  voluminous  head-waters  in  cos.  of  Donegal  and 
Tyrone,  along  the  N  part  of  tho  boundary  between 
these  cos.,  and  across  the  W  wing  of  co.  London- 
derry, to  the  head  of  Loch  Foyle;  the  Bann,  from 
the  Mourne  mountains  through  cos.  Down  and 
Armagh,  through  Lough  Neagh,  along  the  boundary 
between  cos.  Londonderry  and  Antrim,  and  across 
the  NE  wing  of  co.  of  Londonderry,  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  the  Lagan,  from  the  f>Iievecroob  moun- 
tains, through  co.  Down,  and  along  the  boundary 
between  cos.  Down  and  Antrim,  to  the  head  of 
Belfast-lough. 

The  manufacture  of  linen,  which  has  for  so  long 
a  period  made  a  chief  figure  among  the  industrial  oc- 
cupations of  the  Irish,  belongs  chiefly  to  Ulster. 
At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  linen  cloth  man- 
ufactured in  U.  cannot  be  less  than  £4,000,000  stg. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  branches  of 
the  manufacture  is  about  170,000;  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  500,000  derive  their  subsistence  from  it. 
The  roads  of  U.,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  hilliness  of 
the  surface,  are,  in  a  general  view,  well  constructed, 
minutely  ramified,  and  excellently  maintained. 

Divisions,  etc.]  U.  is  divided  into  the  9  counties 
of  Donegal  in  the  NW,  Londonderry  in  the  N,  An- 
trim in  tho  NE,  Down  in  the  8E,  Armagh  in  tho 
E  of  the  S,  Monaghan  in  the  W  of  the  8,  Cavan  in 
the  8W,  Fermanagh  in  the  W,  and  Tyrone  in  the 
centre.  The  pop.  in  1831  was  2,286,622.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  268,864;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  88,421 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
68,029.  The  pop.  in  1841  was  2,386,373.  Fami- 
lies employed  chiefly  in  agriculture,  267,799;  in 
manufactures  and  trade,  141,801 ;  in  other  pursuits, 
30,205.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  property  and 
professions,  9,443;  on  thedirecting  of  labour,  152,081 ; 
on  their  own  manual  labour,  27 1 ,509.  Males  at  and 
above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and  write, 
412,697  ;  who  could  read  but  not  write,  237,687 ; 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  358.659.  Females 
at  and  above  5  years  of  age  who  could  read  and 
write,  205,945;  who  could  read  but  not  write, 
382,127 ;  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  489,058. 
Pop.  in  1851,  2,100,289. 


J   The  tribe*  whom  the  1 

*nt*  of  Ulster  in  llic  second  century  were  the  loWu, 
the  Vtmenii.  the  Rohagdii,  the  Damn,  and  ttie  Krdiai  Some 
portion  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  province  \»  glanced  «t  In  the 
article*  Daijuapa  and  Ailkach;  and  the  principal  pauses  of 
itt  history  during  the  middle  axe*  down  to  the  overthrow  and 
rxpuWton  of  it*  native  septa  and  chieftain*  are  noticed  in  the  arti- 
cle! Ttbomb,  Domrgal.  Losdokdrkbt,  Dowk,  Claxckot.  and 
Bkltaat:  ace  these  article*.  At  the  accession  of  Jame*  I., 
intra  Mires  were  adopted  for  paridcaling  and  civilizing  Ireland  ; 
ami.  dnrine  hla  rei|?n.  the  project  was  formed  and  executed  of— 
what  l»  known  in  history  as  the  Plantation  of 
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pletely  breaking  the  power  of  native  chiefs  throughout  this  prov., 
colontsiug  with  British  Prut«sUuit«  the  vaat  extent  of  lends  for- 
felted  by  the  recent  rebellion*,  expelling  to  ConnaugUt,  or  nt  least 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  native  IrUh  resident  on  tfaeae  land*, 
the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  parliamentary  borough*,  with 
an  exclusively  Protestant  franchise,  and  tlte  redaction  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  several  counties  Into  a  form  accordant 
with  that  of  the  counties  of  England.  In  consequence  of  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  colonists  at '  the  Plantation  '  being  Immi- 
grants from  Scotland,  the  PtvabytenaB  form  of  church  govern- 
ment became  extcuslvely  diffused  in  Uie  province,  an  extensive 
cngraftroent  of  the  Scottish  dialect  was  made  upon  the  native 
Kibemlco-English.  and  so  marked  a  Scottkh  tone  was  given  to 
the  entire  social  character  tlutt  in  other  parts  ol  Ireland,  parti- 
cularly In  Connaught.  the  modern  inhabitant*  of  V.  continue  till 
the  present  day  to  be  popularly  called  Scotsmen.  In  1784.  His 
Koyal  Highness.  Frederic,  Duke  of  York,  was  created  Earl  of 
U  ;  and  this  title,  so  long  in  use,  and  so  various  in  posseaslou,  is 
now  restricted  to  princes  of  the  royal  family. 

ULSTER,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  Bava- 
ria, in  the  Rhbne-gebirge,  to  the  N  '»f  Kiachofsheim ; 
!  flows  thence  into  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Wcimar; 
thence  into  Electoral  I  lease,  and  after  a  coarse  in  a 
generally  N  direction  of  about  36  m.,  joins. the 
Wcrra,  on  the  1.  bank,  1}  m.  below  Vach. 

ULSTER,  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,076  sq. 
ni.,  drained  by  Walkill,  Esopus,  Rondout,  and 
Shawangunk  creeks.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Shawangunk  and  Bine  mountains,  and  possesses 
considerable  diversity  of  soil.  It  is  crossed  by  the 
Albany  and  Hoboken  railway,  and  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal.  Pop.  'in  1850,  59,384.  Its 
capital  is  Kingston. — Also  a  township  of  Bradford 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  107  in.  N  of  Har- 
rishurg,  bordered  on  the  E  by  the  Susquehanna. 

ULTINO,  a  parish  in  Essex,  4  m.  SSW  of  Wi- 
tham,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  river  l.'hulmer.  Area 
1,147  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  158;  in  1851,  104. 

ULVA,  one  of  the  Argyleshire  Hebrides,  lying 
between  Loch-Tua  and  the  entrance  of  Loch-na- 
Kual,  on  the  W  coast  of  Mull.  Its  length  from  E 
to  W,  is  4 J  m.;  its  breadth  is  nearly  2  in.  The 
island  is  distinguished  for  grand  basaltic  colonnades 
and  picturesque  combinations  of  these  with  amor- 
phous masses  of  trap.  Its  surface  rises  from  the 
shore  in  successive  ranges  of  terraces  to  an  extreme 
alt.  of  1,300  or  1,400  ft — Also  a  parish  and  hamlet 
of  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  in  the  co.  of  Monmouth. 

ULVERSTON,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of 
Lancaster.  It  contains  the  market-town  and  town- 
ship of  the  same  name,  the  chapvlrios  of  Blawith, 
(Ihurch-Coniston,  Egton  with  Torvcr,  Lowick,  and 
Sattcrthwaite ;  also  the  townships  of  Newland  and 
Osinotherley,  and  Mansriggs.  Area  24,586  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  7,741;  in  1851,  10,623.— The  town- 
ship of  U  has  an  area  of  2,900  acres.  In  1801,  the 
pop.  was  returned  at  2,937;  in  1831,  at  4,876;  in 
1851,  6,742.  The  village  of  U.,  which  has  risen  with 
the  decadence  of  Dal  ton,  and  may  now  be  considered 
the  capital  of  the  Fumcss  district  of  the  co.-pala- 
tino,  is  21  m.  distant  from  Lancaster,  over  the  sandB, 
and  331  ra.  by  way  of  Cartmel.  It  is  a  neat,  clean, 
cheerful- looking  town,  consisting  principally  of 
modern  stone-houses,  not  very  regularly  arranged, 
but  substantial  and  well-built.  It  stands  upon  un- 
even ground,  sheltered  on  the  N  and  W  by  gentle 
eminences,  and  in  the  distance  by  the  fells.  The 
fells  produce  great  quantities  of  blue  slate ;  the  lower 
parts  abound  in  the  richest  iron-ore  found  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  earth  do 
not  here,  as  in  many  pi  ices,  detract  from  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  surface.  *U.  is  not  now  a  sea-port,  for  the 
estuary  of  the  Leven  has  receded  so  greatly  as  to 
place  the  town  above  1  tn.  inland ;  but  a  canal,  14, 
m.  in  length,  connects  a  capacious  basin  at  the  town 
with  Morecambe-bay,  and  is  so  wide  and  deep  as  to 
admit  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen.  The  principal 
c  ommerce  of  U.  is  in  iron-ore,  pig,  and  bar  iron, 


limestone,  slates,  gunpowder,  and  grain.  The  man- 
ufactures are  coarse  cottons,  and  linens,  ropes,  hats, 
and  woollen  yarn;  shipbuilding  is  also  carried  on 
to  a  small  extent  On  the  NE  of  the  town  rises  the 
I  load-Hill,  on  which  a  handsome  monument  100  ft. 
high  has  been  erected  by  private  subscription,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  isir  John  Barrow,  Bart, 
a  native  of  the  adjoining  village  of  Dingleybeck,  a 
great  promoter  of  geographical  science,  and  emi- 
nent in  literature,  also  a  distinguished  traveller. 
Sir  John  was  40  years  secretary  of  the  admiralty. 

ULVESUND,  a  strait  of  Denmark,  between  the 
SE  coast  of  the  island  of  Sieland  and  the  island  of 
Mocen.    It  is  about  1$  m.  in  breadth. 

ULVSFIORD,  a  gulf  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  Nor 
way,  in  the  bail,  of  Kinmark,  to  the  SE  of  the  inland 
of  Ringvadsoe,  and  to  the  W  of  the  Lvngcn-fiord. 
It  is  36  m.  in  length  from  N  to  S,  and  about  6  m.  in 
medium  breadth. 

ULYSSES,  a  township  of  Tompkins  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  side  of  Cayuga 
lake,  8  in.  NW  of  Ithaca,  drained  by  several  small 
streams.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,979;  and  in  1850,  3,122. 
— Also  a  township  of  Potter  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  121  m.  N  by  W  of  Harrisburg, 
drained  by  the  head  waters  of*  Pine  creek.  Pop.  in 
1840.  371*;  in  1850,  542. 

ULZEN,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  principality 
of  Luncburg,  on  the  Ilmenan.  Pop.  2,900.  It  has 
manufactories  of  tobacco,  chicory,  linen,  &c. 

UMA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  West- 
phalia, circle  and  15  m.  SSW  of  Hainm,  on  the  Kot- 
tclbecke.  Pop.  8,247.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  of  potter}-,  several  distilleries  and  brewer- 
ies, and  an  extensive  salt-work. 

UMAGO,  or  Omaoo,  a  town  of  Illyria,  in  the  gov. 
and  26  m.  SW  of  Trieste,  and  circle  of  1  stria,  on  the 
Adriatic,  in  N  Int.  45°  25'  20",  and  E  long.  13°  21' 
50".    The  situation  is  insalubrious. 

UMARI,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Ccara, 
in  the  mountains,  on  the  confines  of  the  prov.  of 
Parahiba. 

UM  ARINAUHI,  a  river  of  Brazilian  Guayana,  an 
affluent  of  the  Cauhaburi  or  Caburi. 

UMBAGOG.  a  hike  partly  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
U.  S..  and  partly  in  that  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is 
about  15  m.  in  length,  and  in  some  part*  10  m.  in 
width.  It  discharges  itself  into  the 
which  it  enters  in  Ksscx  township. 

UMBEITA,  a  town  of  Hindoutan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Delhi,  15  in.  SW  of  Saharunpur. 

UMBER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  and 
35  m.  SE  of  Aurungabad. 

UMBRAIL,  or  Wobmseb-Jocii,  a  mountain  on 
the  confines  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons  and 
of  l^ombardy,  between  the  Munster-tbal  and  Bor- 
mio,  48  m.  SE  of  Coire. 

UMBRETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
8  m.  WSW  of  Seville,  in  a  pleasant  locality.  Pop. 
1,215.  It  has  a  fine  church  of  modern  structure,  a 
palace  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
Seville,  an  hospital,  and  several  distilleries  of  brandy. 
Oil  and  wine  of  the  best  quality  are  cultivated  in 
the  environs. 

UMBRIAT1CO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  24  m.  NNW  of  Co- 
trone,  on  a  steep  mountain,  and  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  inaccessible  precipices.  Pop.  2,500.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  but  is  a  small  and  ill-built  place. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wax,  and  wine. 
Gypsum  and  alabaster  are  found  in  the  environs. 

UMCAMAS,  a  river  of  Caffraria,  in  the  district  of 
Victoria,  which  descends  from  the  Giant's  Cnp.  a 
summit  of  the  Quathlainha  mountains;  runs  in  a 
generally  SE  direction;  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at 
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the  port  of  Natal.  It  receives  the  Umpalani  and 
Unurorda  river  on  the  I. 

UMEA.  or  Ukma.  a  town  and  port  of  Sweden, 
495  m.  NNE  of  Stockholm,  capital  of  the  Ian  of  the 
same  name,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Umea-elv 
with  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.    Pop.  1,465.    It  is  bnilt 
of  wood,  and  ha*  been  twice  destroyed  bv  the  Rus- 
sian*.  Its  trade  consists  cliieflv  in  timber,  hides, 
fuh.  hotter,  and  pitch.    "  This,  and  all  the  towns  I 
hare  passed,"  says  Mr.  Laing,  '*  are,  in  sober  reality, 
▼err  (ike  our  own  coast-side  towns  of  the  same 
population.   The  people  earn  their  living  in  the 
sime  way.  by  the  fisheries,  the  trade  of  ship-build- 
in?,  and  the  supplying  the  neighbouring  country 
with  wares.    The  people  are  clad  in  the  snme  way 
—the  peasantry  very  like  onr  own  Scotch  country 
people:  in  some  respects  the  difference  appears  to 
roe  in  favour  of  the  little  towns  here.   Tbey  are 
more  open  and  airy,  the  streets  better  paved  and 
doner,  the  bouses  more  roomy  and  nice,  the  mean- 
est with  window-curtains  or  blinds  and  flower-pots 
in  the  windows,  and  much  better  washed  and  scoured. 
The  inns  are  better.    I  am  here  in  a  more  comfort- 
able, cleaner  house,  than  any  of  our  smaller  towns 
m  the  north  of  Scotland,  excepting  perhaps  Inver- 
ness, can  boast  of.    In  this  little  town  of  1.100  in- 
habitants, at  the  distance  of  470  m.  from  the  capi- 
tal,  there  are  two  booksellers'  shops;  in  which  I 
found  a  good  stork  of  modern  books.    All  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and,  to  judge  by  the  appearance 
of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  elegancies  of  a  re- 
fined life  are  to  be  found  in  as  great  abundance  as 
in  oar  smll  towns,  and  perhaps  even  extending 
lower  in  society,  from  the  daily  mode  of  living  being 
less  costly.   In  the  appearance  or  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, there  is  nothing  to  give  you  the  idea  of  ignor- 
ance, rawness,  or  a  low  state  of  manner*.  There 
is  nothing  of  Lapland  here,  except  perhaps  in  the 
food" 

UMEA.  or  Waster  -Botter,  a  lan  or  province 
of  Sweden,  on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  watered  by 
the  Umea-elv.  Top.  in  1840,  57.164.  It  pro- 
duces rye  and  potatoes,  and  pastures  considerable 
nnmbenj  of  cattle.  It  is  divided  into  8  haerads.  3 
foederi,  and  25  parishes.  —  The  river  U.  has  its 
wwtree  in  a  lake,  on  the  K  side  of  the  Dofrines;  runs 
8E;  expands  into  lake  Stor-Utnan.  and  after  a  total 
course  of  about  300  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia. 

UMEA-LAPPM ARK,  a  division  of  8weden,  in 
the  W  part  of  the  lan  of  Umea,  Lyckscle  is  its 
chief  place. 

UMEXAK,  or  Ombrak,  a  district  of  Greenland, 
««  the  W  coast,  to  the  N  of  Jacob  bay,  in  N  hit.  72°. 
It  has  extensive  seal  fisheries,  and  contains  mines 
of  coal. 

UMGANI.  a  river  of  Caffraria,  which  hns  its 
source  in  the  Qnnthlamha  mountains,  runs  8E,  and 
toll  into  the  ocean  to  the  NE  of  Port  Natal. 

UMLYALLA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Gtijerat,  30  m.  NNE  of  Ahmedabad. 

L'MMANZ,  an  island  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Pome  ran  ia,  and  circle  of  Bergen,  a  littlo  to  the  W 
of  the  island  of  Rugen.  It  is  5  m.  long,  and  2  m. 
in  breadth,  and  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

UMMELN.  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and 
pnrwipality  of  Hildesheim.    Pop.  145. 

UKMENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Saxony,  regency  and  20  m.  W  of  Magdeburg, 
«nd  circle  of  Ncu-Hnldenslcben.  Pop.  1,000.  It 
ha*  a  quarry  of  freestone. — Also  a  village  of  Wiir- 
temherjr,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  between  the 
Ri«  and  I'mlach.    Pop.  500.    It  baa  a  castle. 

UMMKKSTADT,  a  town  of  the  duchv  of  8axe- 
Meiningcn,  principality  and  15  ro.  SSE  of  Hild- 


burghauscn,  and  bail,  of  Hildburg,  on  the  Kodacb. 
Pop.  900.  It  has  cotton  spinning-mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  pottcrv. 

UMITERSTADT.  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  to  the  E  of  Weimar.   Pop.  385. 

UMPQUA,  a  county,  village,  and  river  of  Oregon 
Territory.  The  village  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Paci- 
fic, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  92 
m.  SSW  of  Salem.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  pro- 
mises to  become  a  place  of  importance. 

UMKITZIk.    See  Amritsir. 

UMSEMLABA  A,  or  Chase's  rivek.  a  river  of  Caf- 
fraria, which  flows  into  the  ocean  about  30  m  SE  of 
the  2d  port  of  Natal. 

UMSLANYAN,  a  river  cf  Caffraria,  which  flows 
into  the  ocean  about  70  m.  NE  of  the  2d  port  of 
Natal. 

UMSTADT.  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ilessc- 
Darmstadt,  in  the  prov.  of  Starkenburg,  12  m.  E 
of  Darmstadt.  Pop.  3,140.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen,  and  of  leather.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  ancient 
castle  of  Otxberg. 

UMTATA,  or  NowTKit.  rivkr,  a  river  of  CaflYarin, 
which  has  its  sources  in  theUintate  mountains,  runs 
SE,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  20  in.  NE  of  the  1st 
port  of  Natal. 

UM-TAVOONK.  a  river  of  Caffraria,  which  flows 
SE,  and  falls  into  the  2d  port  of  Natal. 

UM-TOOMBIC,  a  river  of  Caffraria,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Victoria,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  about 
20  m.  SW  of  the  port  of  Natal. 

UMUR-FAKH1,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Rumclia,  in  the  sanj.  and  40  m.  N  of  Kirk  Kilissia, 
on  the  Serpa. 

UMZIMCULU.  or  Art's  rivek.  a  river  of  Caffrn- 
ria,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Quathlamba  moun- 
tains, in  the  district  of  Victoria,  flows  first  8  to  the 
confines  of  the  district,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
about  20  m.  SW  of  the  3d  port  of  Natal. 

UM-ZIMVOOBO,  or  St.  Jour's  River,  a  river  of 
C'aO'raria,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Quathlamba 
mountains  in  Cavern  Glen,  flows  in  a  generally  SSE 
direction,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  1st  and 
2d  ports  of  Natal. 

UMZINYATI,  a  river  of  Natal,  which  rises  at  the 
base  of  the  Draakberg,  in  S  lat.  27°  46',  and  E  long. 
29*  25';  from  this  its  course  iB  about  ESE,  until  it  falls 
into  the  L'tnkela,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mooi, 
and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Utukela,  which 
appears  to  be  in  S  lat.  29°  16',  and  JE  long.  31°  30'. 
The  country  below  the  rise  of  the  Umzinyati,  and 
for  the  distance  of  about  20  m.,  is  for  the  most  part 
flat  and  undulating,  with  little  or  no  wood,  but  cov- 
ered with  sweet  grass,  and  a  good  tract  of  country 
for  sheep. 

UNA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  14  m.  NE 
of  Cuenca,  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  steep  mountains. 
Pop.  330.  In  its  vicinitv  is  a  lake  containing  a 
floating  island  on  which  sheep  are  pastured. 

UNA,  a  parish  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Pcrnain- 
buces  on  the  coast,  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Scrra-Garan- 
huus;  separates  the  prov.  of  Pemnmbuco  from  that 
of  Alagoas;  and  flows  into  the  ocean  9  m.  N  of 
Barra  Grande.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Ja- 
enhipe. — Also  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Slo  Paulo, 
which  flows  into  the  ocean  by  a  wide  embouchure, 
30  m.  N  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Iguape.— Also  a 
river  of  the  prov.  ef  Bahia,  in  theeomarca  of  Uncos, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Serra  d'ltorca,  and  flows 
into  the  ocean  to  the  S  of  the  bay  dos  Uheos. — Also 
a  river  of  the  same  prov.,  in  the  comarca  de-Va- 
lenca,  which  lias  its  source  in  the  Serra-de-Pedra- 
Branca,  and  throws  itself  into  the  ocean,  between  the 
island  of  Tinhare  and  the  continent.— Also  a  river  of 
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the  same  pro*.,  in  the  comarca  of  Rio-de-Contas,  an 
ufflaent  of  the  Paraguacu.— Also  a  river  of  the  prov. 
of  Santa  Catharina,  which  flows  into  the  Laguna, 
near  the  8  extremity. — Also  a  river  of  the  prov.  of 
Rio-de-Janeiro,  in  the  district  of  Cabo- Frio. — Also  a 
river  of  the  prov.  of  Espirito  Santo,  in  the  district 
of  Guarapari,  and  which  flows  into  the  ocean  6  m. 
S  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

UNA -DE-  QUINTAN  A  -  DEL-MARQUESADO 
(La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39  m.  from 
l^eon,  at  the  foot  of  woody  mountains,  in  a  humid 
locality.  Pop.  416.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen 
and  of  coarse  cloth. 

UNADILLA,  a  township  of  Livingston  eo.,  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  8.,  31  m.  SE  of  Lansing, 
drained  by  Portage  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  643;  in 
1850,  1,027. — Also  a  township  of  Otsego  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  30  m.  SW  of  Cooperstown.  It 
has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  drained  by  Unadilla  and 
Susquehanna  rivers.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,272 ;  in  1850, 
2,463.  The  river  U.  rises  in  Oneida  co.,  and  flows 
8  to  the  Susquehanna,  which  it  joins  in  the  NE 
corner  of  Braiobridge. 

UNADILLA  FORKS,  a  village  of  Plainfield 
township,  Otsego  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U. 
S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  E  and  W  branches  of  the 
Unadilla.    Pop.  in  1840,  250;  in  1850,  300. 

UNADINGEN,  a  village  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  See,  bail,  and  3  m.  E  of 
Ltiffingcn.  Pop.  650.  It  has  a  gypsum  quarry  and 
coal-mines. 

UNALASHKA.   Soe  Oosalaska. 

UNARE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which  has  its 
source  near  a  town  of  tho  same  name,  in  the  prov. 
of  Barcelona,  and  after  a  rapid  course  in  a  generally 
N  direction  of  about  135  m.,  throws  itself  into  the 
Antilles  sea,  a  little  below  Tocayo.  It  receives  the 
Guero  on  the  r.,  and  is  navigable  for  about  18  in. 

UNCASTILLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
57  m.  NNW  of  Zaragoza,  encircling  a  mountain 
crowned  with  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  2,113.  It 
has  a  square  in  which  there  are  two  fine  towers 
with  casemates,  two  churches,  and  a  convent.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 

UNDAL,  a  parish  of  Sweden,  in  the  diocese  and 
30  m.  VY  of  Christiansand,  and  bail,  of  Mandal. 
Pop.  4,000. 

UNDANA.  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Ajmir,  consisting  in  1820  of  about  400  houses. 

UNDERBARROW,  a  chapclry  in  the  p.  of  Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland,  3  m.  VY  of  Kendal.   Pop.  503. 

UNDERCLIFF,  a  celebrated  district  of  the  isle 
of  Wight,  forming  a  narrow  belt  of  bind  of  about  5 
m.  in  length,  running  between  the  cliffs  on  the  SE 
side  of  the  island  and  the  sea,  and  not  less  cele- 
brated for  its  salubrity  than  for  its  beauty.  With 
regard  to  temperature,  tho  mean  range  for  the  year 
at  U.  is,  compared  with  Devon  and  London,  as  70 
to  83  and  101.  In  respect  to  the  daily  range  of 
temp.,  it  is  even  more  equable  than  Madeira,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  table  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Mar 
tin: 

Mean  daily  rxtngt  of  temperature. 

Underwit! 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May. 

June, 

July, 

Aujrtut, 

September. 

October, 

November, 


7-  48 

8-  80 

10  42 
12  84 
12-82 
111*0 
Hit* 

11  30 
1I09 

SM 
7-78 


Madeira. 
9  I A 
1017 
9  79 
989 


878 

9-82 
lOOS 

1183 
10M 
10-78 
10  48 


If  we  compare  the  difference  of  the  mean  diurnal 


range  of  U.  with  that  of  London  for  a  similar  series 
of  years,  we  shall  have,  says  Dr.  Martin,  another 
example  of  the  greater  equability  of  temp,  which  the 
U.  presents,  and  we  will  add  Newport  to  show  the 
difference  which  exists  at  so  short  a  distance  as  10 
m.  from  the  spot  we  are  describing. 

Mean  daily  rangt  of  temperature. 

UoderclirT.  Newport,  Ixnioc, 

January.                        7-46  »<tt  8-92 

February.                        8?0  1011  10-98 

March,                            10-42  140S  1277 

April,                             12-84  19*8  159* 

May.                       .     12-S2  19-00  17S2 

June,  .                11*)  21  25  18«1 

July.                            10. i2  17-41  17« 

August,                   .1189  1843  17-29 

September,  .                1109  12-91 

October,                  .945  14  2S  13  54 

November.  .           .7  78  10  91  10  78 

December.  .           .  860  8  78 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  direc- 
tion and  duration  of  the  winds  at  U. 


BW, 

K. 

NE, 

W, 


MH7  day  a, 
♦.0  34  „ 
.'A Hi  „ 

W2*  .. 


N\V, 
A 

N. 
SE, 


30-95  day* 
2«7J  . 
2448  .. 
18«  . 


UNDERMILLBECK,  a  township  partly  in  the 
p.  of  Windermere,  partly  in  that  of  Kendal,  West- 
moreland, 6 J  m.  W  by  N  of  Kendal.  Area  3,925 
acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  with  the  chapelry  of  Winster, 
500;  in  1831,854;  in  1851,  1,421. 

UNDER-SKIDDAW,  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Crossthwaite,  Cumberland,  6  m.  NNW  of  Keswick. 
Pop.  in  1831,  477 ;  in  1851,  508. 

UNDERVILIER,  or  Underwriter,  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Berne,  bail,  and  8  m. 
SW  of  Dclemont  Pop.  650.  It  has  several  iron- 
workfta 

UNDERWALD.    See  Uxterwald. 

UNDES.    See  UrjuDesa. 

UNDY,  a  parish  in  Monmouth,  81  m.  E  bv  S  of 
Newport.    Area  3,717  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  373. 

UNGARISCH-BROD,  or  Ukersky-Brop,  a  town 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  1 1  m.  SE  of  Hradiach. 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Olschawa.  Pop.  2,900,  of 
whom  a  large  portion  are  Jews. 

UNGARISCH-HRADISCH.    See  Hradixch. 

UNGH,  a  river  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of 
Uughvar,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Carpathian 
chain ;  runs  SW,  and  joins  the  Laborcza,  on  the  I. 
bank,  after  a  course  of  about  90  m.  Unghvar  and 
Naffv-Berczna  are  the  chief  places  on  its  banks. 

UNGHVAR,  a  comitat  and  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  circle  beyond  the  Theiss.  The  comitat  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N  by  Galicia ;  on  the  E  by  the  comitat 
of  Beregh ;  on  tho  SE  by  that  of  Szabolcs ;  and  on 
the  SW  and  W  by  the  comitat  of  Zemplin.  It  ii 
60  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW,  and  48  m.  in 
breadth,  and  comprises  an  area  of  498  sq.  m.  Pop 
in  1837,  136,908.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Carpa- 
thian chain,  and  is  generally  mountainous.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ungn  and  Laborcza.  The 
climate  in  the  lower  grounds  is  mild,  and  the  soil 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  of  silk. 
Its  principal  productions  are  grain,  especially  oats, 
hemp,  wine,  fruit,  wood,  honey,  iron,  and  marble. 
The  comitat  comprises  5  towns  and  206  villages.— 
The  town  is  186  m.  NE  of  Buda.  on  the  r.  bank 
oftheUngh.  Pop.  6,224.  It  occupies  a  fine  situa- 
tion, and  has  two  suburbs,  three  churches,  two  Ca- 
tholic, and  a  united  Greek,  a  Catholic  gymnasium, 
and  a  theological  seminary.  It  has  an  active  en- 
trepot trade  in  salt ;  but  their  cattle  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vineyards  form  the  chief  resources  of 
the  inhabitants.  "  It  haa  a  castle  on  a  lofty  eminence. 

UNGUNATU A,  a  small  village  of  Bornu.  in  Gen- 
tral  Africa,  6  days  distant  from  Kuka.  Richaid- 
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mo,  the  enterprising  traveller,  died  here  in  March 
1351.  Early  in  January  of  that  year,  he  and  the 
companions  of  his  mission,  Drs.  Barth  and  Over- 
weg,  arrived  at  the  immense  plain  of  Damergu, 
when,  after  remaining  a  few  day  a,  they  ne  para  ted, 
Harth  proceeding  to  Kanu,  Overweg  to  Guber,  and 
Kkhardaon  taking  the  direct  route  to  Kuka,  by 
Zinder.  There  it  would  aeem  his  strength  began 
to  giTe  way,  and  before  lie  liad  arrived  12  days' 
dicunt  from  Kuka,  be  became  seriously  ill,  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  sun.  Hav- 
ing reached  a  large  town  called  Kangarrua,  he 
halted  for  three  days,  and  feeling  himself  rather 
refreshed  renewed  his  journev.  After  two  days 
more  travelling,  during  which  his  weakness  greatly 
increased,  he  arrived  at  the  Wady  Mellaha.  Leav- 
ing this  place  on  the  3d  of  March,  he  reached  in 
two  hours  the  village  of  U.,  when  he  became  so 
weak  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  In  the  even- 
ing he  took  a  little  food  and  tried  to  sleep— but  be- 
came very  restless,  and  expired  about  two  hours 
after  midnight.  In  the  morning,  the  body,  wrapped 
in  linen  and  covered  with  a  carpet,  was  borne  to  a 
grave  which  was  dug  four  feet  deep  under  the  shade 
of  a  large  tree  close  to  the  village,  followed  by  all 
the  principal  sheiks  and  people  of  the  district. 

UNHOSCHT,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  and  17  m.  E  of  Rakonitz. 

UXIA,  an  island  of  lllyria,  in  the  gov.  of  Friuli, 
a  little  to  the  W  of  the  island  of  Ottero,  in  N  1st. 
«:  3ff,  and  E  long.  14°  15'.  It  is  12  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  8,  and  1 J  m.  in  breadth.    Pop.  about  220. 

L'XIACK  POINT,  a  headland  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Stanley,  at  the  N  side  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Brisbane  river. 

CXICZOW.   See  Nkitstadt  (Mahrisch). 

UXIEGOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gtrv.  and 
obwod  and  39  m.  EN'E  of  Kalisch,  on  the  Wartha. 
Pop.  800.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  linen,  and 
gloves,  and  several  tanneries. 

UXIEH.    See  Euxieh. 

CM0UE8A8.  *  tribe  of  Indians  who  Inhabit  Um  N  part  of 
Ptra,  to  the  E  of  the  Ugayhs,  ami  near  tha  auuroea  of  Ilia  Mu- 
ch *»d  Capanaciiuaa. 

t'XINI,  a  natural  canal  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Para,  connecting  Lake  Cadaya  with  the  Rio  Negro. 
It  extends  from  8W  to  NE  a  distance  of  about  120  m. 

L'XION,  a  central  county  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
irlvania,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  576  sq.  m., 


Spring- 
Colum- 


drained  by  Penn's,  Middle,  Buffalo,  and  Mahantenga 
creeks,  affluents  of  the  Susquehanna,  bv 
branch  of  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.   h  is  hilly 


in  some  parts,  but  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  184U, 
W,787 :  in  1850.  26,038.  Its  capital  is  New  Ber- 
lin.—Also  a  county  in  the  8  part  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  comprising  an  area  of  1 ,230  sq.  m.,  drained 
by  Wachita  nver  and  its  affluents.  It  is  level  and 
fertile.  Cotton  is  its  chief  production.  Pop.  in 
1*40.  2.889;  in  1850,  10.298.  Its  capital  is  El- 
Dorado. — Also  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  comprising  an  area  of  706  sq.  in.,  drained 
bj  head  branches  of  Hiawassee  river,  and  other 
itnail  streams.  It  is  bordered  on  the  8  and  E  by 
mountains;  but  possesses  considerable  fertility. 
Pop.  in  1840,  3.152;  in  1850,  7,234.  Its  capital  is 
Bliirsville. — Also  a  county  in  the  SW  part  of  the 
Mate  of  Illinois,  comprising  an  area  of  390  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Clear  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, by  which  it  is  bordered  on  the  W,  and  by  Cash 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  and  intersected  by  the 
Illinois  Central  railway.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  but 
U  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  5,524 ; 
in  1550,  7,615.  Its  capital  is  Jonesboro'. — Also  a 
county  in  the  E  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  con- 
taining a  surface  of  168  sq.  m.,  drained  by  the  E 


fork  of  White  river,  and  by  Hannal,  Rockland,  and 
Silver  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Indiana  Junc- 
tion railway.  Pop.  in  1840.  8,017;  in  1850,  7,144. 
Its  capital  is  Liberty. — Also  a  county  in  the  SW 
part  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  containing  a  superfi- 
cies, generally  level  and  fertile,  of  432  sq.  m. — 
Also  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  comprising  an  area  of  385  sq.  m.,  drain- 
ed by  Highland  and  Tradeswater  creeks  and  their 
branches,  and  bordered  on  the  W  by  the  Ohio. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface.  Pop.  in  1840,6,673; 
in  1850,  9,012.  Its  capital  is  Morganfield.— Al- 
so a  county  in  th*  8  part  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  comprising  an  area  of  475  sq.  m.,  drained 
by  branches  of  Yadkin  river.  It  is  hilly,  but  gen- 
erally fertile.  Pop.  in  1850,  10,051.  Its  capital 
is  Mourse. — Also  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  comprising  an  area  of  384  sq.  m.,  drained 
by  Big  Darby  and  Basques,  and  by  other  affluents 
of  the  Scioto  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
field,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Pittsburg,  the 
bus,  and  Bcllefontaine  railways,  &c.  It  is  nearly 
quite  level,  and  is  very  fertile.  Its  capital  is  Marys- 
ville. — Also  a  district  in  the  N  part  of  the  state  of 
|  South  Carolina,  comprising  an  area  of  749  sq.  m., 
I  drained  by  Pacolet  and  Tygcr  rivers  and  their 
branches,  and  intersected  by  the  Union  and  Spar- 
tanburg railway.  It  has  an  nndulating  surface, 
and  possesses  considerable  fertility.  Pop.  in  1840, 
18,936;  in  1850,  19,852.  Its  capital  is  UnionvilJe. 
— Also  a  parish  in  the  N  part  of  the  state  of  Louisi- 
ana, comprising  an  area  of  1,027  sq.  m..  drained  by 
D'Arbonno  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  branches 
of  Wachita  river.  It  has  a  level  surface,  and  is  in 
some  parts  very  fertile.  Pop.  in  1850,  8,203.  Its 
capital  is  Farmersville. — Also  a  township  of  Tol- 
land co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  31  m.  NE  by  E  of 
Hartford,  drained  by  head  branches  of  Willimantic 
river,  and  by  other  small  streams.  Pop.  in  1850, 
729.— Also  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  27  m.  ESE  of  Augusta,  drained  by  the  George 
and  Muscungus  rivers.  Pop.  in  1850,  1,974. — 
Also  a  township  of  Branch  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michi- 

fan,  52  m.  SW  by  S  of  Lansing,  intersected  by  St. 
oecphs.  Pop.  in  1840,  507  ;  in  1850,  1,271.— Also 
a  township  of  Essex  co..  in  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 42  m.  NE  of  Trenton,  drained  by  Elizabeth 
and  Rahway  rivers.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,482;  in  1850, 
1,662. — Also  a  township  of  Broome  Co.,  in  the  state 
of  Now  York,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
128  m.  WSW  of  Albany,  and  drained  by  Nanticoke 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Erie 
railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,'  3,165;  in  1850,  2,143.— 
Also  a  township  of  Rock  co.,  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, 20  m.  S  of  Madison,  drained  by  Sugar  creek. 
Pop.  in  1850,  1,060.- Also  a  township  of  Glouces- 
ter co..  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  35  m.  NE  of 
Hartford.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,074.— Also  a  township 
of  Berks  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  drained 
by  Mill,  French,  and  Sixpence  creeks.  Pop.  1,272. 
— Also  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  in  the  same  state, 
22  m.  SE  of  Erie,  drained  by  the  S  branch  of  French 
creek.  Pop.  593.— Also  a  township  of  Hunting- 
don co.,  in  the  same  state,  19  m.  S  of  Huntingdon. 
Pop.  817.  —  Also  a  township  of  Bedford  co.,  in 
the  same  state.  Pop.  1,029. — Also  a  township  of 
Luzerno  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  by  Hemlock 
Shinkshinny,  and  Huntingdon  creeks.  Pop.  1,242. 
Also  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  858.— Also  a  township  of  Mifflin  co.,  in 
the  same  state.  Pop.  1,221.— Also  a  township  of 
Schuylkill  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  906. — Also 
a  township  of  Fayette  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
2.723. — Also  a  township  of  Union  co..  in  the  same 
state.    Pop.  1,630.— Also  a  township  of  Allen  co.. 
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in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Pop.  669. — Also  a  township 
of  Belmont  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  by  Still- 
water cnsek.  Pop.  2.126-— Also  a  township  of  Brown 
co..  in  the  same  state,  bounded  on  the  S\V  by  the 
Ohio,  and  watered  by  Red  Oak  and  Eagle  creeks. 
Pop.  3,316. — Also  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  1 ,828.— Also  a  township  of  Car- 
rol oo.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  889. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Champnigne  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
1,249. — Also  a  township  of  Clermont  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  1,423. — Also  a  township  of  Clin- 
ton co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  3,284. — Also  a 
township  of  Hancock  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
637.— Also  a  township  of  Highland  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,089. — Also  a  township  of  Lawrence 
co..  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,034. — Also  a  township 
of  Knox  co.,  in  the  same  state,  watered  by  Mohiccan 
river.  Pop.  1,098. — Also  a  township  of  Lh  Fayette  co., 
in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,945. — Also  a  township  of 
Licking  co.,  in  the  s<\me  state,  on  the  Central  Ohio 
railroad,  and  bordered  on  the  8E  by  the  Ohio  canal. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,637;  in  1850,  2,368.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Logan  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  in  1840, 
832. — Also  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,350. — Also  a  township  of  Mercer  co- 
in the  same  state.  Pop.  566. — Also  a  township  of 
Miami  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,967. — Also  a 
township  of  Monroe  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
1,356. — Also  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,328. — Also  a  township  of  Muskin- 
gum co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,625. — Also  a 
townahip  of  Putnam  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  401. 
— Also  a  township  of  Scioto  co.,  in  the  same  state, 
drained  by  Little  Scioto  river.  Pop.  575. — Also  a 
township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
9 15.— Also  a  township  of  Ross  co..  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  2,632. — Also  a  township  of  Union  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  694. — Also  a  township  of  Warren 
co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,617. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Grant  co.,  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop. 
593. — Also  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  476. — Also  a  township  of  Miami  co.. 
in  the  same  state.  Pop.  584. — Also  a  township  of 
Rush  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,480.— Also  a 
township  of  Shelby  co.,  in  the  same  state. — Also  a 
township  of  Montgomery  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  2.943. — Also  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Arkansas.  Pop.  114. — Also  a  township  of 
Greene  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  526.— Also  a 
township  of  Lawrence  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
259. — Also  a  township  of  Marion  co..  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  287. — Also  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  in 
the  same  state.  Pop.  291. — Also  a  township  of  St. 
Francis  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  613. — Also  a 
village  of  M'Henry  co.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railway,  62  m. 
NW  of  Chicago. — Also  a  village  of  Randolph  co., 
in  the  state  of  Indiana,  at  the  junction  of  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Bcllefontaine  and  the  Ohio  lines 
to  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  and  Cincinnati. — Also  a 
village  of  Franklin  co.,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  73 
m.  Eof  Jefferson  City,  on  Bourbeuse creek.  Pop.  200. 
— Also  a  i  i  ver  of  Hancock  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
which  flows  S,  and  discharges  itself  into  a  bay  of 
the  same  name. 

UNION-BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Belknap  eo.,  in 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  8.,  on  the  Boston, 
Concord,  and  Montreal  railroad. 

UNION-HALL,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Myross,  co. 
Cork,  on  an  isthmus  between  the  head  of  Castle- 
haven,  and  a  creek  of  Glandore-harbour.   Pop.  336. 

UNION-SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Cayuga  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.U.  8.,  168  in.  W  by  N  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  Wside  of  Cavuga  lake,  and  intersected 
Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  railroad.  Pop.  600. 
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UNIONTOWN,  a  township  of  Union  township, 
Favette  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.  on 
Red-Stone  creek.  Pop.  in  1840. 1 ,7 10,  in  1850, 2,333. 
— Also  a  village  of  Lake  township,  Stark  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  12  m.  N  of  Canton.  Pop.  in  1840. 
300. — Also  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  51  in.  NW  by  N  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  in 
1840.  100;  in  1850.  339.— Also  a  village  of  Perry 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  60  m.  SE  of  Tusca- 
loosa. Pop.  in  1840,  450;  in  1850,  500.— Also  a 
village  of  Wheeling  township,  Belmont  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

UNION-VALE,  a  township  of  Duchess  eo.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  drained  bv  Fiabkill 
creek.    Pop.  in  1840.  1,498;  in  1850.  1,552. 

UNION-VILLAGE,  a  village  of  Wai ren  co..  jr. 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  4  m.  W  of  Lebanon.  Pop.  in 
1840,  500. — Also  a  village  of  Greenwich  township, 
Washington  co..  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  fcat- 
tcnkill.    Pop.  1,300. 

UNIONV1LLE,  a  village  of  Hartford  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  U.  8..  on  the  E  side  of  Farm- 
ington  river,  and  on  the  Collinsville  branch  of  the 
New  Haven  and  Northampton  or  Canal  railroad  — 
Also  a  village  of  Orange  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  98  m.  SSE  of  Albany.  Pop.  in  I860,  180.- 
Also  a  village  of  Lake  co..  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Erie  railroad,  53  m.  from  Erie. — 
Also  a  village  of  Union  district,  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  on  a  small  branch  of  Tiger  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Union  and  Spartanburg  jail- 
way. 

UNITED  STATES 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  federal  republic,  comprising  the  preat  central 
division  of  North  America,  between  the  parallels  of 
49"  and  24°  N  ;  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  New  Bri- 
tain, and  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  on  the  E  by 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  S  bv  the 
irnlf  of  Mexico,  and  Mexico ;  and  on  the  8W  and 
W  by  Mexico  and  the  Pacific. 

Boundaries]  With  reaper!  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  repub- 
llc,  the  following  details  may  Had  a  fitting  place  here.  On  the 
7th  of  April  1683,  the  Sieur-de-la-Salle  hating-  sailed  down  the 
Mississippi,  mid  reached  the  orcaii,  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country  watered  by  that  river,  in  the  name  of  Lsmi*  XIV..  and 
beeiowed  upon  It  the  Utle  of  Louisiana.  It  remained  a  French 
colony  until  1768;  but  In  tliat  year  Canada  waa  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, and  U>e  French  settlements  were  fixed  by  a  line  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  Misslastprvl  from  its  source  to  the  Iber- 
ville, and  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  that  river, 
and  of  lake*  Manrenas  and  PontchartraJn.  to  Ute  tea.  France 
afterward*  ceded  to  Spain  all  the  country  known  as  Ix>ul«ana. 
and  elan  New  Orleans,  that  la,  an  much  of  Louisiana  as  wan  not 
transferred  by  France  to  Great  Britain.  By  treaty  in  1783  be- 
tween Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  St  a  tea.  the  Independence  of 
these  states  was  recognised,  and  their  NW,  W,  and  S  lioundarirt 
were  thus  described:  "By  a  line  through  the  middle  of  Lake 
Krie  until  It  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that 
lake  and  Lake  Huron;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  said 
water  communication  into  Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the 
middle  of  the  said  lake  to  the  water-communication  between 
that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence,  through  take  Superior, 
northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Phtlipeaux.  to  the  Long  Lake; 
thence,  through  the  middle  of  Long  take  and  the  water  between 
It  and  the  I«ake-»f-the- Woods,  to  the  Lake-of-the~ Woods ; 
thence,  through  the  said  lake,  to  the  most  NW  point  thereof ; 
and  thence.  In  a  doe  W  course,  to  the  river  Mississippi ;  thence, 
by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi, 
until  It  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  31st  parallel 
of  N  lat  ;  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  due  F.  from  the  determination 
of  the  Unc  last-mentioned  In  the  lat  of  31*  N.  to  the  middle  of 
the  river  Apalachiola  or  Catahouohe ;  thence  along  the  middle 
thereof  to  Ita  Junction  with  the  Flint  river ;  thence  straight  to 
the  head  of  the  St.  Mary's  river;  and  thence  along  the  middle  of 
St  Mary's  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean."  There  was  ouly  "»e 
error  in  this  otherwise  dearly  defined  boundary  The  head- 
waters of  the  MU*i«»lppl  are  to  Uie  8  of  the  Lake-of  the- Wood*. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  1600,  Louisiana  was  retroceded  by  Spain 
to  France  "  with  the  some  extent  that  It  now  lia«  In  the  hand*  of 
Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it.  and  such  as  it 
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Spain  and  other  states."  In  1803,  France  aokl  Louisiana  to  the 
United  State*.  The  purchase  Included  all  lands  ••on  the  tint 
[west l]  *lde  of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  »«  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tain* fine  Rocky  mountains]  which  divide  the  water*  running 
taw  the  Pacific  and  thoae  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  from 
ihr  Mid  chain  of  mountain*  to  (he  Pacific,  between  the  territory 
eUlmcd  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Spain  on  the 
ether but  no  point  wa*  mentioned  where  the  line  in  the  chain 
u(  mountain*  was  to  commence,  nor  where  the  last  mentioned 
tract  of  land  lay.  Franca,  however,  had  actually  nothing  to  sell 
but  what  constituted  Louisiana  after  the  cession  made  to  Great 
Britain  in  17 S3  In  defining  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
therefor*,  no  small  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and  various 
discussions  hare  taken  place;  first,  as  to  the  Mexican  or  SW 
second,  as  to  those  affect  ins  the  NW  or  Canadian 
ami,  lastly,  as  to  those  respecting  the  Oregon  or  W 
After  the  United  States  obtained  possession  of  Loul- 
i  the  boundaries  on  that  side  were,  till  1821— when  they 
were  settled  by  •  convention  lietwren  the  two  powers — matter  of 
impute  with  the  Spanish  Americana.  The  United  State*  claimed 
a*  part  of  Louisiana  all  the  country  to  tlte  SW  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Ki  •  S  They  alleged  that  all  that  region, 
rallr<l  by  the  Mexicans  the  prov.  of  Texas,  anciently  belonged  to 
Louisiana ;  and  therefore  that  America  ought  to  possess  all 
Louisiana,  as  it  was  possessed  by  France  before  Iti  cession  to 
Spain.  Hut  the  maps  of  Humboldt  and  Piko  show  that  the  bay 
of  31  Bernard  is  at  least  100  m.  N  of  the  month  of  the  Rlo-drl- 
X'lrte:  beside*,  the  Spanish  pop.  of  Texas  waa  brought.  In  the 
early  Mage*  of  the  tmnMSt,  from  the  Interior  of  Mexico,  or  New 
Spam;  moreover  the  cialut  which  the  line  proposed  to  be  drawn 
skmf  the  Rio-dei-Norte  Included,  was  founded  on  the  discoveries 
of  La  Salle ;  but  the  landing  of  I*a  Salle  in  Texas  was  purely 
accidental,  he  having  gone  by  mistake  beyond  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi,  while  the  Spaniards  had  previously  explored  and 
n  possession  of  both  banks  of  the  Hio-Norte  ;  and  the  tnea- 
i  of  La  Salle  and  of  those  Frenchmen  who  followed  bim  in 
i  were  always  regarded  a*  hostile  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
tat  ton  i  thus  raised  were  brought  to  a  termination  by  the 
convention  of  1821.  under  which  the  Americana,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  Florida*,  abandoned  to  the  Mexican*  all  claim  to 
ttie  territory  SW  of  the  Sabine  river,  which  on  that  tide  was 
taken  as  the  settled  boundary  of  Louisiana,  to  32*  N  hit  ;  whence 
tbe  boundary. line  now  turns  due  N  to  Red  liver,  and  up  that 
river  to  100*  Vi long.  These  boundaries  were  again  disturbed 
by  the  revolution  In  Texas,  Us  recognition  as  an  Independent 
state  in  18J7,  and  subsequent  reception  into  the  North  American 
fed-racy  See  article  Texas— By  recent  treaties  the  boundary 
of  the  United  Slate*  on  the  tide  of  Mexico  has  been  considerably 
ad'anced.  See  article  Mtxtctx— The  extent  of  Louisiana  to  the 
S  was.  In  the  first  instance,  to  be  only  to  the  Illinois:  this  Is 
distinctly  noted  in  the  grant  made,  in  1712.  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
<  roxat  Subsequently  the  Illinois  was  added  to  It ;  but  nil  to 
the  N  of  the  Illinois  remained  part  of  Canada.  On  the  treaty  for 
lb*  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  In  17(18.  this  subject  was 
ssetl.  and  the  result  was,  not  merely  an  unconditional 
11  right  with  all  its  dependencies,"  i 


I  no  further  than  the  distinct 
of  it  could  be  defined ;  It  never  extended  further  N  than  the 
Illinois :  Canada  was  ceded  lo  Great  Britain  In  It*  fullest  ex- 
tent; and  the  official  map  used  by  France  in  her  negotiation* 
*iti<  Great  Britain,  prove*  that  the  country  N  and  NW  of  the 
Mississippi  wn*  ceded  with  the  pror.  of  Canada.  At  the  period 
i.fthe  peace.  In  1783,  the  line  of  dcmArcailon  between  the  British 
possession*  and  those  of  the  United  States,  In  this  quarter,  as 
far  as  the  NW 


•  of  the  Lake  of-the-  Woods,  in  49*  37'  N 
I  94*  31'  W  long.,  waa  Indeed  pretty  clearly  defined :  but 
beyond  this  limit— owing  to  the  geographical  ignorance  of  both 
parties— it  became  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how  or  where  to  fix 
k  Both  parties  believed  the  source  of  tbe  Mississippi  to  be  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  NW  extremity  of  the 
Lake- nf-lbe- Woods,  but  at  least  6*  of  long.  W  of  that  position ; 
and  the  line  of  boundary  was  made  to  run  from  the  NW  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  due  west,  tilt  it  should  strike  the  supposed 
i  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  In  a  SE  direction,  down  the 
of  that  stream  as  far  a*  the  31st  parallel.  But  as  the 
neea  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  found,  by  the  successive  observa- 
tions of  Thomson,  astronomer  to  the  North-west  company,  and 
Pike,  who,  in  1806.  by  order*  of  the  American  government  as- 
etoded  the  river  to  Its  source,  to  lie  In  47*  42*  N  1st,  and  9V  8' 
W  kmc  or  only  37'  W,  and  I*  W  8  of  the  NW  extremity  of 
the  Lake  of-the- Woods,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  of  course 
!*t»e*n  the  North-west  company  and  the  American  govern, 
menu  respecting  this  boundary.  The  Americans  maintained 
that  if  tbe  pretensions  of  the  North-west  company  were  to  lie 
1 1n  making  the  line  of  boundary  run  from  the  NW  ex- 
of  tbe  Lake-of- the- Woods,  almost  due  8  Instead  of 
t.  till  it  touch  the  aoarce  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would  de- 
prive them  not  only  of  tbe  upper  coarse  of  the  Red  river,  but 
of  nearly  two-fifths  of  Louisiana.  Commissioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  settle  this  boundary.  1 11,1  their  powers,  according  to 
tlw  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1814.  were  limited  to  the  deter- 
mining  what  is  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the 
lake  and  water  communications  as  far  as  the  Lake-of-the- Woods, 
belay  in  settling  the  boundary  westward,  by  gradually  unfolding 
s  of  the  country,  only  Increase.  I  the  difficulty  of  affixing 

I  between  both 


countries.  By  convention  in  1827  it  wss  agreed  that  the  country 
bclween  the  Itocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  should  remain 
open  to  both  countries.  Under  the  purchase  from  France,  the 
uuited  State*  had  no  well-founded  claim  to  any  territory  beyond 
tbe  Rocky  mountains;  but  that  government  contended,  that 
their  claim  dated,  not  from  that  purchase,  but  from  tbe  treaty 
wlth  Spain  in  18111.  By  that  treaty  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mexico  was  defined  by  a  line  running  along  the  4 2d  parallel 
from  the  mountain!  to  the  Pacific  and  It  was  accompanied  by  a 
cession  of  all  Spanish  rights  to  the  N.  It  was  therefore  con- 
tended, on  tlte  part  of  the  United  States,  that  Great  Britain  had 
no  title  to  any  territory  N  of  that  parallel,  on  the  ground  that  no 
other  country  but  Spain  had  a  right  to  such  territory.  These 
various  grounds  were  ultimately  adjusted  by  treaty  in  184A.  the 
tenor  of  which  has  been  set  forth  In  our  article  on  Obxooh.— With 
respect  to  the  line  of  demarcation  between  our  Canadian  frontier 
and  that  of  the  United  State*,  the  point  of  departure  on  the  NK 
was  confidently  laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  1783  a*  at  tlte  source  of 
tbe  SL  Croix ;  but  the  river  which  was  best  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  the  St-  Croix  of  the  treaty  was  not  ascertained  until  1798.  The 
defective  description  of  tlte  boundary  In  that  treaty  was  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties.  The  north-eiistem  boundary  of 
the  United  Slate*  depended  upon  ascertaining  the  position  of 
high  lands  dividing  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  St 
Lawrence  from  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean:  upon 
such  high  lands  the  NW  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the 
treaty,  was  to  be  found.  Commissioners  of  Isiundary.  under  the 
6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  In  September  1816.  could  not 
agree  upon  the  position  of  the  high  lands,  and  the  king  of  tin- 
Netherlands  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  after  doe  consideration 
of  the  statements  submitted  to  him,  that  the  real  NW  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  unknown  when  the  treaty  of  1783  was  con- 
cluded :  and  his  final  award  was  a  compromise  of  the  question, 
which  the  United  State*  government  refused  to  abide  by.  In 
1840,  Colonel  Mudge  and  Mr.  Fealherstonhaugh.  lutving  exa- 
mined the  physical  character  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  reported 
that  the  line  claimed  by  America  was  inconsistent  with  both  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country  and  the  intention*  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  that  they  had  discovered  that  a  line 
of  high  land*  did  exist  to  the  S  of  the  one  claimed  by  America, 
and  to  the  8  of  the  St  John,  which  was  in  accordance  both  with 
the  language  of  the  treaty  and  the  physical  geography  of  tbe 
country.  The  disputed  territory  now  became  resolved  into  an 
area  or  country  consisting  of  about  7.000.(00  acres  of  land  lying 
between  two  distinct  line*  claimed  adversely  to  be  the  high 
land*  of  the  treaty,  and  through  the  centre  of  which  the  we* lent 
part  of  the  course  of  the  river  8t  John  flowed.  Lord  Ash  burton 
was  now  sent  out.  and  tbe  treaty  of  Washington,  ss  set  forth  in 
our  article  CaMD*,  waa  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Extent  awl  area.]  In  1790  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  extended  from  the  frontier  of  Canada 
to  that  of  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi;  and  the  population  of  the  republic  was 
only  3,929,827.  In  t850,  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Canadian  frontier  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  San  Francisco;  while  the  pop.  had  in- 
creased to  23,207,498.  The  greatest  longitudinal 
extent  of  territory  possessed  by  the  Uuited  States, 
from  E  to  \V.  namely,  from  the  E  coast  of  Maine 
to  the  Oregon  shores" of  the  Pacific,  is  2,900  m.  Its 
greatest  extent  from  N  to  8  is  1,700  m.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  when  confined  to  the  E 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  computed  by  Hutchins 
—the  old  geographer  of  the  Congress— to  contain 
1,000,000  sq.  m.,  or  640,000,000  of  acres  of  land  and 
water;  which  last  he  computed  to  contain  61,000,000 
of  acres,  or  79,698$  sq.  m.  In  this  computation, 
however,  Hutchins  committed  two  material  errors; 
first  in  taking  for  granted  that  the  lakes  of  Canada 
were  accurately  delineated  in  existing  maps;  and 
secondly  in  extending  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  too  far  to  the  west  by  laying  down  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  grand  inland  boundary,  sev- 
eral degrees  farther  VV  than  the  truth.  By  these 
two  material  errors,  he  made  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  100,000 
sq.  m„  or  64,000,000  of  acres  too  much.  By  offi- 
cial returns  re-reived  in  1820,  it  appears  that  the 
superficial  area  of  the  United  States  was  estimated 
at  that  period  at  2,364,400  sq.  m.  In  this  estimate, 
the  two  Florida*!,  and  the  territory  watered  by  the 
Columbia  and  its  numerous  branches  W  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  were  included.  The  area  of  each 
of  these  divisions  was  Urns  estimated:  1st  division, 
or  eastern  territory,  including  tbe  Flori.las,  965,100 
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sq.  m.;  2d  division,  W  of  the  Mississippi,  1,111,300 
sq.  m.;  3d  division,  W  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
288,000  sq.  m.:  total,  2,364,400  sq.  m.  The  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  California  and  the  recent  ac- 
quisitions from  Mexico,  have  added  considerably  to 
this  area.  The  following  tables  and  computations 
are  taken  from  the  7th  census  report  of  the  United 
8tates: 

Area  of  the  Pacific  slope,  or  of  the  region  wa- 
tered l>y  riven  falling  Into  the  Pacific.      .    778,266  sq.  ro. 

Area  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  of  the  re- 
gion watered  by  the  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
and  their  tributaries,  .  .1,237,311 

Area  of  the  AtlanUe  slope  proper.  637,100 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  slope  Including 
only  the  waters  falling  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  W  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Area  of  the  Atlantic  slope  Including 

only  the  waters  falling  into  the 

gulf  of  Mexico  B  of  the  Missis- 

sippi,  .  146,830 

Total  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  or  of  the 

regions  whose  waters  fall  into  the 

Atlantic,    967.576 

Total  area  of  the  United  Slates  and  their  ter-  ~ 
ritorie*  in  1843,  .         .  2,981.153 

This  estimate  is  by  Colonel  Abert,  and  has  some 
claims  to  authenticity,  which  cannot  be  urged  for 
those  more  commonly  used,  but  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  introduction  to  the  report  on  the  census,  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  union,  given  by  states  and  ter- 
ritories is  stated  at  3,306,000  sq.  m.  The  latter 
amount  is  the  result  of  an  examination  of  various  offi- 
cial reports  from  the  land-office  and  the  state  depart- 
ment A  statement  given  in  the  census  report,  pub- 
lished in  1852,  raises  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
to  3,230,572  sq.  m.  Mr.  De  Bow  remarks  upon  the 
estimate  of  3,306,865  sq.  m.  as  follows: — "  The  ter- 
ritorial extent  of  the  republic  is  nearly  ten  times  as 
largo  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  France  combined; 
three  times  as  large  as  France,  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  together ;  one  and  one-half  times  as 
large  as  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe;  one-sixth 
less  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the  59  or  60  em- 
pires, states,  and  republics  of  Europe ;  of  equal  ex- 
tent with  the  Roman  empire,  or  that  of  Alexander, 
neither  of  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  3,000,000 
sq.  m.  The  area  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  is  given 
in  the  American  census  report  at  3,684,832  sq.  m. 
The  areas  of  the  different  countries  on  the  American 
continent  are  given  as  follows : 

United  States,  by  detailed  estimate,  .  3.806,865  aq.  m. 

British  America.         .  8,050.398 

Mexico,  ....  1,038,8*4 

Central  America,  203.551 
Russian  America,  394.000 
Danish  America  (Greenland),  .  380.000 

Total  area  of  North  America,  8,378,648 

The  shore  line  of  the  United  8tatcs,  as  furnished 
by  the  coast-survey  office,  is  as  follows: 


Main  shore.  In- 
cluding bays, 
sounds,  Ac. 
Atlantic  coast,  6.861 
Pacific  coast,  2.281 
art,  3,467 


Biters  to 
head  of 


702 
2.217 


6,«55 
712 


TotaL 

19.844 

3.695 
9,530 


12,609  9,247      11,213  33.069 

Table  of  distance*.}  The  following  table  will 
show  the  distances  between  some  of  the  leading 
points  of  the  United  States  by  the  nearest  mail- 
routes: 

Pittsburg  to  Boston,      .         .         .         .         616  m. 
New  York  to  Mobile,  .         .  1,476 

Philadelphia  to  PensoooU,  .  1.443 

Boston  to  Nashville.      ....  1,590 


New  York  to  Charleston, 
New  York  to  Cleveland  (Ohio), 

Hoston  to  Qalveaton  (Texas),              .          .  J, 

New  York  to  Astoria  (land  route).               .  8, 

New  York  to  Astoria  (wo  Cape  Horn),          .  17, 

New  York  to  Astoria  (Ha  Panama),             .  6 

New  York  to  San  Diego,  CaJ.  (land  route),  .  3, 
Charleston  to  Hartford,  ... 

New  York  to  New  Orleans,  1, 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  mouths  of  Mississippi,  I 

Sources  of  Mississippi  to  mouths  of  Mississippi,  2. 

Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  rw  rirer,             .  3, 


790 
671 

256 
523 
500 
260 

7S2 


200 
!*86 
IT* 


The  citizen  of  the  United  States  arriving  at  Now 
Orleans  from  New  York  has  passed  over  a  distance 
more  than  equal  to  that  separating  London  from 
Constantinople,  or  Paris  from  St.  Petersburg.  If 
he  has  taken  the  land  route  to  Astoria  his  travel 
will  be  nearly  as  great  as  from  New  York  to  Bre- 
men ;  if  the  water  route,  he  will  have  made  a  voy- 
age nearly  equal  to  one  from  London  to  Canton. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  i 
port  of  1850: 


\  etc.,  or  the  nemo 

Total       Area  in 
pop.  In      sq.  m. 
185a 

1  Alabama  771,623  50,723 

2  Arkansas,  .  209.897  52,198 
8  California.         .  92  597  188.982 

4  Carolina  (North).  369.039 

5  Carolina  (South).  668,507 

6  Colombia  Olstrict.  51,687 

7  Connecticut,  370,792 

8  Delaware,  91,532 

9  Florida,  87.445 

10  Georgia,            .  906.185 

11  Illinois,             .  851.470 

12  Indiana.           .  988,416 

13  Indian  Territory,  — 

14  Iowa,  192.214 

15  Kentucky.  982.405 

16  Louisiana,  517.762 

17  Maine.              .  583.169 

18  Maryland,  683.034 

19  Massachusetts,  994.514 

20  Michigan.  397.654 

21  Minnesota  Territory,  6,077 

22  Mississippi,        .  mw..V.»fi 

23  Missouri.          .  682,044 

24  Nebraski  Territory, 

25  New  Hampshire.  317.976 

26  New  Mexico  Territory.  61,547 

27  New  York,  3.097.394 

38  New  Jersey.  489,655 

39  Northwest  Territory, 
30  Ohio,      .  1.980.329 
81  Oregon  Territory,  13,294 

32  Pennsylvania,  3,811,786 

33  Rhode  Island,  .  147,545 
84  Tennessee,  1.002,717 
35  Texas.  212,599 
86  Utah  Territory,  11.380  187.923 
37  Virginia,  1,421.661  61.352 
18  Vermont,  314.120  8.000 
39  Wisconsin,        .  805,391  53,294 


50 
4,750 
3.120 
58.268 
58.400 
55.409 
33,809 
187.171 
50.911 
37...WI 
41.346 
3.',  ink) 
11.000 
7,250 
56.243 
141.838 
47.151 
65.037 
136,700 

K.oau 
210.774 
46.000 
6.851 
628,726 
;>W4 
341.463 
47.000 
1.200 
44.000 


Inhsbitants 
to  sq.  m. 

15.21 
4.01 
ti  ta 

19.1 

23.87 
1033.74 
78.06 
43.17 
1  48 
15.63 
15.37 
29.24 

3.77 
36  07 
12.52 
16  66 
53. 00 
137.17 

7.07 

(I  I  4 
12.86 
1049 

396 

029 
67  44 
71  46 

49.55 
004 
•»'•  29 
132  95 
22.79 


006 
33  17 
39.26 

5,66 

7.01 


Total  United  Statea,     23,191.876  3,306.865 

1  Alabama,  formed  out  of  territory  ceded  to 
United  States  by  8.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  Dec  14,  1819. 

2  Arkansas,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to 
United  States  by  France,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  June  15,  1836. 

3  Califobnia,  formed  of  territory  ceded  by  Mexi- 
co,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  Sept.  9,  1850. 

4  Carolina  (North),  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states,  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
Nov.  21,  1789. 

5  Carolina  (South),  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states,  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
May  23,  1788. 

6  Columbia  (District  of),  formed  from  territory 
ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  was  established 
as  seat  of  government  July  16,  1790.  Alexandria 
retroceded  July,  1846. 

7  Connecticut,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
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ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  J*o.  9, 

1T*». 

8  Delaware,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  Dec.  7, 

1787. 

9  Florida,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to  United 
States  by  Spain,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  March 
3.  1845. 

10  Georoia,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  Janu- 
ary 2.  1788. 

11  Iu.15018,  formed  out  of  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Virginia,  was  admitted  into  the 
I'nkm  December  3,  1818. 

12  Is  max  a,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  bv  Virginia,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  December  11,  1816. 

14  Iowa,  formed  from  part  of  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  December 
2*.  1846. 

15  KayrccaT,  formed  from  the  territory  of  Vir- 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  .tune  1,  1792. 

16  Locbiaxa,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to 
United  States  by  Franco,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  April  1.  1812. 

17  Maiie,  formed  out  of  part  of  the  territory  of 
MMK&chnsetts,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  March 
15. 1820. 

1*  Maktlasd,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  April 

J*  17*9. 

19  Massachusetts,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
states,  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
February  6,  1788. 

20  Michigan,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to 
United  States  by  Virginia,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  January  28.  1837. 

21  Makxesota  Territory  bad  its  territorial  gov- 
ernment established  March  3,  1849. 

22  MuMssim,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to 
United  States  by  S.  Carolina,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  December  10,  1817. 

23  Missouri,  formed  from  territory  ceded  to 
United  States  by  France,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  August  10,  1821. 

25  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
tutes,  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
J<w  21,  1788. 

26  New  Mexico  Territory,  formed  from  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Mexico  and  Texas,  had  its  territorial 
government  established  September  9,  1850. 

27  New  York,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
ntificd  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  July 
M,  1788. 

W  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  De- 
cember 18,  1787. 

30  Ohio,  formed  out  of  territory  ceded  to  United 
States  bv  Virginia,  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
November  29,  1802. 

31  Oreooji  Tkrrjtohy  had  its  territorial  govern- 
ment established  August  14.  1848. 

32  Pexksylvakia,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
Mates,  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
December  12,  1787. 

33  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
««e«.  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
%29. 1790. 

34  TintMBE,  formed  of  territory  ceded  to  United 
fc»t»  by  North  Carolina,  was  admitted  into  the 
Vaun  June  1,  1796. 

J5  Texas,  an  independent  republic,  was  admitted 
wtothe  Union  Dec.  29,  1845. 
»  Utah  Territory  had  its  territorial  govern- 
Sept  9,  1850. 


37  ViaoiMiA,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  June 
26,  1788. 

88  Vermont,  formed  from  part  of  the  territory  of 
New  York,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  March  4, 
1791. 

39  Wisconsin,  formed  from  part  of  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  May  29, 
1848. 

Comparative  density  of  population.]  The  density 
of  population  is  shown  in  the  following  tattle  ex- 
hibiting the  population  and  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  sq.  m.  in  various  American  and  European 
countries: 

Countries. 

United  Slate*. 
Canada, 

Mexico, 

Central  America. 
Brazil, 
Hero. 

Ku*m«  In  Europe, 
Austria, 
France, 
England. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Prussia, 

Spain, 

Turkey  In  Europe.  . 
Sweden  and  Norway, 
Belgium, 
Portugal, 

Holland,  . 
I>enmark. 


Pitpulation. 

Density 

• 

23.191.S7S 

790 

1,842.265 

4  31 

;.f.tii.9i9 

7.37 

2.04  9.9 'rf> 

10.07 

tl.O6i.0O0 

*  2.19 

2.io«.m 

8.63 

28.44 

Sfi.5R46« 

14188 

35.783.170 

172.74 

16.921.888 

332.00 

« 

2T.47ft.J7l 

826.19 

■ 

16.331,187 

151  32 

■ 

14,216.219 

78.03 

15,600,000 

73  60 

4.645,007 

15  83 

4.426.202 

388.60 

3.473.748 

95  14 

• 

3.267.638 

25931 

■ 

2.296.497 

101.92 

2.392.740 

160  04 

998,266 

55  70 

Greece, 

General  physical  feature*.]  "The  general  phy- 
sical character  of  the  country,"  says  Professor 
Wilson,  "  is  very  distinctly  marked — a  range  of 
mountainous  land  traverses  the  extent  of  the  Union, 
from  its  NE  limits  in  the  state  of  Maine  to  its 
SW  extremity  in  Texas.  The  New  England  states 
are  principally  occupied  by  disturbed  portions  of 
this  range,  which  in  some  instances,  as  in  Vermont, 
rises  to  an  alt.  of  6,000  ft.  The  area  lying  E  of 
this  mountain-chain,  between  it  and  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  is  occupied  by  formations  of  the  secon- 
dary and  tertiary  scries,  while  the  older  formations 
are  developed  to  a  vast  extent  in  the  area  on  the 
W  side.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  vege- 
tation of  this  portion  of  the  American  continent 
are  thus  sketched  by  Malte  Bran :  "  From  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
United  States  present  an  immense  natural  forest, 
interspersed  with  open  and  naked  plains  called 
prairut,  which  are  numerous  on  the  W  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  but  rare  on  the  E.  In  the  country  W 
of  the  Mississippi,  wood  is  comparatively  scarce; 
and  in  the  and  and  desert  plains  occupying  a 
breadth  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  to  the  E  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  only  a  few  trees  are  seen  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Some  naturalists  have 
distinguished  the  vegetation  of  the  United  States 
into  nve  regions,  lit.  The  region  of  the  NE, 
bounded  by  the  Mohawk  and  Connecticut  rivers, 
where  the  firs,  pines,  and  other  evergreens  of 
Canada  prevail.  2d.  The  region  of  the  Alleghanies, 
where  the  red  and  black  oak.  the  beech,  the  balsam- 
poplar,  the  black  and  red  birch,  overshadow  the 
plants  and  shrubs  of  Canada,  at  least  as  far  as 
North  Carolina.  The  valleys  among  these  moun- 
tains are  remarkably  fertile  in  corn.  3d.  The  upland 
country,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  mountaius 
to  the  falls  of  the  rivers.  Here  the  prevailing  trees 
are  the  red  maple,  the  red  and  black  ash,  the 
walnut,  the  sycamore,  the  acacia,  and  the  chestnut. 
In  the  S,  the*  magnolia,  the  laurel,  and  the  orange 
are  interspersed  through  the  forest.  Tobacco,  with 
the  indigo  and  cotton  plants,  succeed  as  far  N  as 
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the  Susquehanna,  beyond  which  pastures  prevail 
■Uh.  The  region  of  maritime  piueB,  which  extends 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  sea  to  the  first 
elevations.  Here  the  long-leafed  pine,  the  yellow 
pine,  and  the  red  cedar,  occupy  the  dry  grounds ; 
and  the  acacia-leafed  cypress,  the  low  and  moist 
soils,  as  far  as  the  Roanoke,  or  even  the  Chesa- 
peake. Further  to  the  N  we  find  the  white  pine, 
the  black  and  Canadian  fir,  and  the  Thuya  orcuien- 
talu.  The  rice-grounds  commence  where  the  tide- 
water  becomes  fresh,  and  terminates  where  it 
ceases  to  be  felt.  bth.  The  western  region,  which, 
no  doubt,  admits  of  sub-division,  but  in  which, 
generally  speaking,  the  forest  trees  are,  the  white 
oak,  the  black  and  scaly  walnut,  the  walnut  hickory, 
the  cherry,  the  tulip-tree,  the  white  and  gray  ash, 
the  augar-maple,  the  white  elm,  the  linden,  and  the 
western  plane,  which  all  grow  to  a  great  size  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  United  States,  generally 
speaking,  do  not  present  the  beautiful  verdure  of 
Luropc;  but  amoug  the  larger  herbs  which  cover 
the  soil  are  the  CoUinsunia,  which  afiords  the 
Indians  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake; 
several  species  of  phlox;  the  golden  lily;  the 
biennial  ctnotitera,  with  several  species  of  star- 
flower,  of  mortar  da,  and  of  Iludbtckia.  It  is  in 
Virginia,  and  in  the  S  and  SW  states,  that  the 
American  flora  displays  its  wonders,  and  the 
savannas  wear  their  perpetual  verdure.  There  the 
magnificence  of  the  primitive  forests,  and  the 
exuberant  vegetation  of  the  marshes,  captivate  the 
senses  by  the  charms  of  form,  of  colour,  and  of 
perfume.  The  lands  to  which  the  tide  reaches  on 
these  shores,  are  distinguished  from  the  lands 
which  remain  dry  by  the  moving  and  compressed 
stalks  of  the  A  r undo  gigantea,  the  light  foliage  of 
the  Ntjfifu  aquatica,  the  taccamahaca,  and  the  white 
cedar,  which  perhaps,  of  all  the  trees  of  America, 
presents  the  most  singular  aspect :  its  trunk  being 
composed,  where  it  issues  from  the  ground,  of  four  or 
five  enormous  bearers,  which  uniting  at  the  height 
of  7  or  8  ft.,  form  a  sort  of  open  vault,  from  the 
summit  of  which  rises  a  single  straight  stem  of  18 
or  20  ft.  in  height,  without  a  branch,  but  terminat- 
ing in  a  fiat  canopy  shaped  like  a  parasol,  garnished 
with  leaves  curiously  figured,  and  of  the  most 
delicate  green.  The  name  of  tavannah*  is  given  to 
those  vast  prairies  of  the  western  region,  which 
display  a  boundless  ocean  of  verdure,  and  deceive 
the  sight  by  seeming  to  rise  towards  the  sky,  aud 
of  which  the  only  inhabitants  are  immense  herds  of 
bisons  or  buffaloes:  the  name  is  also  given  to  those 
plains  which  skirt  the  rivers,  and  are  generally  in- 
undated in  the  rainy  season.  The  Magnolia  glauca, 
the  American  olive,  the  Oordoniu  argtnba  with  its 
odorous  flowers,  are  seen  here,  isolated,  or  in 
groups,  while  the  general  surface  exhibits  a  long 
and  succulent  herbage,  mixed  with  plants  and 
shrubs.  Here  the  wax-myrtle  appears  conspicuous 
among  many  species  of  azalia.  Jcalmia,  andromedu, 
and  rhododendron;  the  margins  of  the  pools  and 
the  low  and  moist  spots  are  adorned  with  the 
brilliant  axure  flowers  of  the  ixia,  the  golden  petals 
of  the  canna  lutoa,  and  the  tufted  roses  of  the 
hydrangea;  while  an  infinite  variety  of  species  of 
the  pleasing  phlox,  the  retiring  and  sensitive  dionea, 
and  the  flume-coloured  Amaryllit  atanuueo,  in  those 
places  where  the  tide  reaches  the  impenetrable 
ranks  of  the  royal  palms,  form  a  fanciful  girdle  to 
the  woods,  and  mark  the  doubtful  limits  where  the 
savannah  rises  into  the  forest.  The  calcareous  dis- 
tricts, which  form  the  great  portion  of  the  region 
W  of  the  Alleghanics,  present  certain  tracts  entirely 
divested  of  trees,  which  are  called  barrens,  though 
capable  of  being  rendered  productive.  The 


of  this  peculiarity  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ex- 
amined." "  Tameness  is  the  great  fault  of  Ameri- 
can scenery.  It  is  the  last  thing  one  expects.  A 
traveller  comes  from  the  old  world  filled  with  ideas 
of  the  sublimity  and  majesty  which  the  boundless 
forests  and  vast  lakes  and  mighty  riven  of  the 
American  continent  must  possess  and  display. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  In  imagination, 
indeed,  he  may  revel  in  the  thought  of  the  immense 
solitudes  that  stretch  on  all  sides  around  him,  and 
may  moralise  on  the  littleness  of  man  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  Creator's  works,  and  the  trifling  part  he 
plays  upon  the  mighty  scene ;  but  as  far  as  regards 
the  direct  effect  of  landscape  upon  the  eye,  all  this, 
of  course,  does  not  apply.  Vision  has  but  a  limited 
range;  and  if  all  within  that  range  be  tame  and 
monotonous,  it  is  but  a  poor  consolation  to  reflect 
upon  the  geographical  extent  of  country  similarly 
characterised.  Now,  in  the  northern  part  of 
America  there  are  few  striking  features ;  you  hardl  v 
ever  see  a  bold  and  rugged  outline  of  mountain,  or 
a  naked  precipitous  rock.  The  hills  are  generally 
round  and  low,  and  covered  with  vegetation  to  the 
top ;  the  colouring  too,  is  monotonous,  except  for  a 
brief  season  in  autumn ;  you  have  not  the  variety 
produced  either  by  sterility  or  by  cultivation ;  for 
the  purple  heather  and  the  cold  grey  stone  of 
European  mountain  scenery  are  wanting  fbeath,  I 
believe,  being  absolutely  unknown),  ana  so,  of 
course,  is  the  smiling  richness  of  a  fully  peopled 
country."    [Qodleys  Letter$.] 

Otoloyy  ]  The  territory  of  the  United  States  lying  between 
the  AtUnUc  and  the  Missouri,  Die  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the-  great 
: xk<  :-.  may  be  divided,  according  to  Volney,  into  the  Arc  follow- 
ing regions,  namely,  the  granitic,  sandstone,  the  calcareous,  the 
sea  s»nd,  and  river  alluvion*— The  first,  or  granitic  report,  ex- 
tendi from  the  entrance  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  down  to  Long 
Uland.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  it  it  mixed  with  tome 
sandstone  and  lime ;  but  the  White  mountain*,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  graniUc.  The  granitic  region  in  the  atale  of  New  \  t>rk 
seems  to  be  divided  from  that  of  sandstone  by  the  Mohawk  river. 
There  la  aotne  granite,  however,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Suaquetuui- 
nah.  and  many  blocks  of  the  aame  substance  at  the  foot  of  the 
eoulh-  weal  chain  In  Virginia.— The  region  of  aaodat one  comprise* 
the  weatem  branch  of  the  Green  mountains  in  Vermont  (lite 
eaateni  declivity  being  granitic),— the  KaUklll  mountains,— all 
the  mountainoui  country  of  Blue  ridge,"  Alleghany,  LaurrlhilL 
—the  Gauley  mountains,  at  the  source*  of  the  Great  Kanliaway, 
— the  two  great  knots,  or  concentrated  tranaveraal  rang**  of  the 
Alleghanics,— and  in  general,  all  their  chain,  as  far  a*  the  atv.c 
of  Georgia,  and  the  Apalachies,  to  the  S.  Towards  the  NW, 
this  tandstone  region  terminates  on  the  southern  sides  of  the 
Genessee,  Ontario,  and  Erie  lakea,  In  a  district  of  slaty  schiat  and 

l  form  the  beds  of  these  l 


the  stone*  in  their  bottoms  and  on  their  banks.— Tbc  third  re 
ghm  of  calcareous  or  limy  earth  includes  all  the  western  or 
back  country,  extending  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Allegha- 
uiea,  as  far  as  the  alluvion  of  the  Missouri,  and  NW,  across  the 
rivers  aud  lake*,  to  the  source*  of  Uie  Soskalchewine,  and  the 
Chipewyan,  or  Rocky  mountain*,  according  to  Mackenzie. 
All  thia  country,  (rum  the  Tennessee  on  the  8,  to  the  bead- waters 
of  the  St  Lawrence  on  Uie  N,  haa  for  its  basis  an  immense 
stratum,  or  layer  of  limestone,  disposed  nearly  in  a  horiaonial 
direction,  In  lamina)  or  plate*  of  one  or  more  inches  thick,  of  a 
smooth,  close  grain,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  Thia  stratum,  or 
layer,  in  Ita  tarn,  rest*  in  tome  places  on  a  bed  uf  clay,  in  others 
on  gravel;  and  covered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a  layer 
of  excellent  black  mould,  deepest  in  the  river  bottoms,  *>  here  it 
is  sometimes  15  ft  thick ;  and  shallowest  on  the  rising  ground* 
and  heights,  where  It  occasionally  does  not  exceed  six  or  eight 
laches.  Besides  this  Immense  calcareous  region,  there  are  two  cal- 
careous district*  worthy  of  notice,  as  forming  an  exception  Ui  what 
was  denominated  the  sandstone  region,  a*  being  embosomed  in 
the  mountainous  country,  namely :  the  fertile  vsiley  of  limestone, 
bounded  by  Use  lateral  chain*  of  the  North  mountain  and  the 
Blue  ridge — and  another  valley  contiguous  to  that  of  Limestone, 
and  extending  along  the  back  of  Blue  ridge  on  the  east,  from  the 
gap  made  by  tb*  Potomac  to  the  vicinity  of  Uie  Schuylkill,  iu 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  region  of  sea-tand  comprise*  tbc 
whole  shore,  from  Sandy  Hook,  facing  the  granitic  shore  of  Long 
Island,  as  tar  as  Florida.  The  »  hole  of  thia  region  is  bounded 
Inland,  by  a  stratum  or  layer  of  tolcky  granite,  calked  foliated 
stone,  or  Muscovy  glass,  or  isinglass,  which  run*  constantly  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast,  that  Is  irom  NE  to  SW.  This  talcky 
ridge,  everywhere- ae  Evans,  an  old  American  geographer, 
iU  course  by  the  falls  which  it  occasion.  In  u« 
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nren  before  they  reach  the  tea.  and  these  falls  are  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  title.  This  seam  of  mica,  or  rather  t.ilc,  is  from  two 
uiii  m.  broad  The  land  between  It  and  the  sea.  varying  in 
braklth  from  30  to  100  m.,  is  evidently  sand  brought  by  the 
ocean,  oriirlnally  bounded  by  the  Micky  ruler.  The  alluvial 
region  rises  in  gentle  onduUti  mm  from  the  talcky  ridge  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  sandstone  or  granite.    This  tract  U 

•  .tried  hv  it*  uriilulatlaMh  .••.ii»i»ti-u'  in  MM  pUfl  I  Of  iDhrtWl 
itinc*.  in  others,  of  rid  ires  of  little  hills,  as  in  N.  Carolina ;  and 
by  lis  soil  being  composed  of  different  kinds  of  earth  and  stones, 
sometime*  Jumbled  together,  and  sometimes  regularly  stratified, 
»tidi  are  interrupted,  or  succeed  each  other,  several  times,  from 
tbs  coat*  to  the  mountains ;  but  constantly  exhibiting  the  marks 

■>.  ™::tf  r-lled  down  from  the  declivities  iitwve  by  tiie  waters, 
and  this  h)  in  fact  the  origin  of  all  this  country.  This  Is  not  at 
all  surprising.  If  we  consider  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  river*  that  descend  from  the  Allejrhanle*  to  the  sea  ;  and 
reflect  that  moat  of  them  are  from  1.200  to  4.000  yds.  broad,  and 
iron  »  to  50  ft  deep,  long  before  tliey  reach  their  mouths ;  and 
tb*L  in  their  annual  inundations,  they  sometime*  overflow  the 
(Ut  country,  to  the  depth  of  20  ft  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
rcshsxxn  changes  must  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been  made  In 
ut  interval  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  by  such  masse* 
of  water;  and  that  the  change*  must  have  been  also  much  more 
rapid  than  now,  when  the  Interjacent  space  Is  much  more  cle- 
Tited.  by  the  deposition*  brought  down  from  the  high  grounds, 
taa*  rendering  the  action  of  the  waters  less  forcible.  This  tract 
ef  river  alluvion*  extend*  from  Uie  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi; 
rrsdaatly  enlarging  in  its  progress,  a*  the  mountains  recede 
(ton  the  coast  or  region  of  talcky  granite ;  covers  all  the  delta 
of  the  Missouri  ;  and  slowly  contracts  It*  dimension*  as  it  as 
ttsxts  this  river,  till  It  finally  disappear*  above  the  confluence 
wit*  the  Illinois.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  10  to  200  m.  "  The 
terisry  hois,"  say*  Professor  Wilson.  In  hi*  recent  report,  "  cover 
an  rstrnsive  area  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  State*. 

•  -  -..  Ai  it  •■  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  UtfM  Cham- 
sista,  and  spreading  over  a  great  portion  of  Uie  surface  between 
t»e  peat  mountain  chain  and  the  const-line.  They  then  stretch 
southward  and  westward,  spreading  over  the  south  part  of 
Onrria.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  including  a  large  portion  of 
Louisiana  and  of  Texas.  On  the  western  aide  of  the  mountain- 
etsm  the  alluvium  and  drift  cover  up  a  large  portion  of  the  older 
f*msl>  in.  of  whose  characters  they  largely  partake.  The  crc- 
twreca*  aystein  is  first  seen  occurring  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Xrw  Jersey  and  Delaware.  It  also  occupies  a  considerable  area 
in  Virginia  and  In  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  may  be  fol- 
fc"**>l  stretching  across  tiie  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and  the 
eratm  portion  of  the  state*  of  Alabama  and  Missouri.  It  then 
apeesr*  t»  a  *rnaller  extent  in  Arkansas,  and  expand*  to  a  con- 
...  r*'.:r  vudth  In  I'cxa.  flW  lltolM  is  Brst  met  occurring  in 
Xasur^usctt*.  ami  then  i»  seen  occupying  the  valley  of  thcCon- 
secucut  river  and  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  J— 
tVtice  it  passe*  south  wan  I  through  the  state*  of  New  Jersey  and 
Prnntylvanta.  occurring  to  •  small  extent  in  Maryland,  and  oc- 
cupying a  more  extended  area  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  great  range  of  elevated  rocks,  elderly  of  the  metarnorphic 

which,  commencing  at  the  NK  limit*  of  the  States,  extend* 
southward  in  an  uninterrupted  line  down  to  Alabama,  form*  the 
srUnipal  depository  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
is*  epper  part  of  New  York  state,  on  the  S  shore*  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, and  in  the  Soathent  and  Western  states,  Texas,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Illinois,  other  distinct  metalliferous  districts  exist: 
bet  it  I*  believed  that  beyond  the  limit*  of  these  well-defined 
r*nf*a.  no  regular  mineral  deposit*  of  any  importance  occur. 
fi.«  enormous  development  of  the  coal -formation  secure  every 
when  an  illimitable  supply  of  that  all-Important  material.  Dis- 
tribaied  throughout  the  strata  of  the  coal  series,  and  equally 
i  mg  the  range  of  the  metanmrphlc  rocks,  are  found  bed*  of  iron 
.some  of  them  of  enormous  extent  and  many  of  them  ex- 


mjanly  rich  In  quality.  Thus,  In  these  formation*,  the  carbon! 
fcrna  and  the  mctamorplde,  ore  stored  away  the  two  great 
i  of  a  country**  wealth — coal*  and  Iron— the  backbone*  of 
I  the  basis  of  it*  commercial  prosperity.  Happily, 
.  s*  well  ss  the  produce  of  the  other  mineral  district*,  are 
sew  within  the  range  of  transport  communication  with  the  great 
eenu»s  of  consumption ;  ready  market*  absorb  even  their  largest 
■applies ;  the  various  obstacles  attendant  upon  the  establishment 
«■  new  industries  have  been  gradually  overcome,  and  the  only 


i.]  The  territory  of  the  United  States, 
thoo^h  embracing  in  it*  wide  extent  several 
elevated  ranges  of  great  length  and  breadth,  cannot 
oo  the  whole  be  considered  as  a  mountainous 
The  land  along  the  whole  line  of  sea- 
lcvcl  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
The  breadth  of  this  level  tract  expands 
fro-n  50  m.  in  the  NE  extremity,  gradually  as  we 
tdrance  to  the  SVV,  till,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  it 
n*s  attained  an  extent  of  nigh  200  in. ;  beyond  this 
0*  land  gradually  rises  into  mountains,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  length  and  breadth 


than  their  height.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
numerous  parallel  ridges*  rising  successively  be- 
hind each  other;  at  other  times  they  run  into  knots; 
and  sometimes  they  recede  from  their  parallel 
direction  into  what  are  called  spurs.  These  ranges, 
or  belts  of  mountainous  country,  though  receiving 
a  vast  number  of  different  appellations,  are  most 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alleghanics. 
The  French  and  Spaniards,  who  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  Florida,  applied  to  this  range  or 
long  plateau,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  name 
of  Appalachian,  which  is  still  retained  by  a  consi- 
derable river  of  that  country.  Geographers  and 
geologists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  precise 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  Alleghany 
chain.  E  of  the  Hudson,  this  chain  is  chiefly 
granitic  in  its  geological  structure,  and  is  dis- 
tributed in  irregular  groups  of  mountains  with 
rounded  summits.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
they  assume  the  form  of  long  parallel  ridges,  occu- 
pying a  breadth  of  100  m.,  and  rising  from  2,500  to 
4,000  feet.  In  the  N  part  of  Georgia,  they  again 
break  into  groups  of  isolated  mountains.  See 
Ai.i.eohanies.  According  to  Michaux,  the  Alleg- 
hanies  attain  their  highest  elevation,  where  they 
separate  N.  Carolina  from  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
From  the  sea  to  the  base  of  Tvron  and  Hogback 
mountains,  on  the  frontier  of  N.  Carolina,  the  ascent 
is  800  ft.;  and  these  mountains  are  3,840  ft.  from 
this  base,  or  4,640  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Alleghany  mountains  aie,  with  peculiar  felicity 
of  expression,  denominated  by  Jefferson  the  spine 
of  the  United  States;  and  divide  the  eastern  from 
the  western  waters,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  into  three 
natural  divisions,  materially  differing  from  each 
other  in  climate,  configuration,  soil,  and  produce, 
namely :  the  coast,  the  mountains,  and  the  western 
territory.  The  last  is  denominated,  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast,  the  bacJc  country.  No  other 
mountains  worthy  of  notice  occur  in  the  United 
States,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi . 
The  whole  country  N  of  the  Ohio  as  far  aa  the 
Illinois,  with  few  exceptions,  has  neither  hills  nor 
mountains,  especially  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  which  is  one  large  flat,  or 
high  upland  level,  with  its  opposite  slopes  scarcely 

Perceptible.     The  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
'ittsburg  is  onlv  460  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio, 
and  1.200  feet  aWc  the  sea. 

In  extent,  in  elevation,  and  in  breadth,  the  Rocky 
mountains  far  exceed  the  Alleghanies  of  the  eastern 
states.  Their  mean  breadth  is  200  m.,  and  where 
broadest,  300  m. ;  and  their  height  in  several  in- 
stances exceeds  12,000,  and  even  14,000  ft  Many 
of  the  ranges  are  covered  with  snow  in  the  middle 
of  June.  The  longitudinal  extent  of  thia  chain  is 
immense,  running  as  far  N W  as  60°  N  Int.,  and  per- 
haps to  the  Frozen  ocean  itself.  It  may  even  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Mexico.  See  article  Rocky  mountain*.  The  im- 
mense valley  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Rocky  mountains  forms  the  basin  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. The  country  W  of  the  Mississippi,  with  little 
exception,  is  yet  a  wilderness,  inhabited  by  roving 
bands  of  Indians,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  or- 
ganized states  the  whites  have  scarcely  a  settle- 
ment; but  the  country  cast  of  that  river  is  thickly 
populated,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  low  plain,  from  60  to  100  miles  wide, 
which  extends  along  the  Atlantic  cm  at ;  bevond 
this  plain  the  land  rises  toward  the  interior  till  it 
terminates  in  the  Alleghanies.  The  rest  of  the 
country  E  of  the  Mississippi  is  agreeably  diversified 
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with  hills  and  valleys,  plains  and  mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  low  country,  except  on  the  banks  of 
creeks  and  rivers,  is  sandy,  and  comparatively  un- 
productive ;  hut  the  remainder  has  a  strong,  fertile 
soil,  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population.  The 
Pacific  section  is  a  highly  varied  country,  abound- 
ing in  wild  and  majestic  scenery,  and  traversed  by 
magnificent  rivers.  Much,  however,  of  its  interior 
is  desert,  and  will  prohablv  never  be  inhabited  by 
civilized  man.  The  great  California  desert,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  dreariest  regions  of  the  world,  the  soli- 
tude being  relieved  only  by  a  few  oases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  streams,  or  on  the  borders  of  its 
numerous  lakes;  on  these  alone  is  there  even  an 
aboriginal  population. 

OoatU.]  The  shores  of  the  United  States  are  wash- 
ed by  three  seas :  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  E.  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on 
the  W.  The  principal  bays  and  sounds  on  the  At- 
lantic border  are  Pasaamaquoddy  bay,  which  lies 
between  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  British  prov. 
of  New  Brunswick;  Massachusetts  bay,  between 
Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod;  Long  Island  sound,  be- 
tween Long  Island  and  the  coast  of  Connecticut; 
Delaware  bay,  which  sets  up  between  Cape  May 
and  Cape  Henlopen,  separating  the  states  of  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware ;  Chesapeake  bay,  which  com- 
municates with  the  ocean  between  Cape  Charles  and 
Cape  Heury,  extending  in  a  northern  direction  for 
200  in.,  through  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land ;  Albemarle  sound,  and  Pamlico  sound,  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Carolina.  There  are  no  large  bays  or 
sounds  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  however,  there  are  several  excellent 
bays,  but  the  principal  and  onlv  one  necessary  to 
mention  is  the  bay  01  San  Francisco,  in  the  state  of 
California.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world. 

IxtkeA.}  With  the  exception  of  Michigan  and 
Champlain,  none  of  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 
lie  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  Unites  States ; 
the  rest  are  on  the  N  boundary,  where  they  form  a 
connected  chain,  extending  through  a  distance  of 
more  than  1,200  miles.  The  first  in  the  chain  is 
Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on 
the  globe.  Few  persons  are  really  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  great  lakes ;  they  are  truly  in- 
land seas,  and  navigation  is  as  dangerous,  and  sub- 
jected to  all  the  vicissitudes  which  are  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  or 
the  Mediterranean.  The  following  statement  of  the 
extent  of  these  fresh-water  seas,  with  the  mean 
depth  of  their  waters,  and  their  elevation  above  the 
sea,  is  adopted  by  some  recent  authorities  :— 

Mean  length.   Mean  breadth. 
Lake  Superior.  400  tn.  so  in. 


Huron. 
Green  bay. 
Erie. 

Ontario.  . 
St.  Clair,  . 


100 
240 
180 
20 


30 
40 
34 
14 


Arm 


Lake  Superior, 
M  ichlifaii, 
Huron. 
Green  bay, 
Erie, 
Ontario. 
St-  Clair, 


Menn  <lo|>th.  Elevation. 


33.000  (Mj.  xn.      900  ft.  S3<>  ft. 

2i.40O  1.000  878 

20.400  1.000  678 

3.000  l.Orf)  578 

9.C00  84  568 

fl,.iO0  500  232 

360  20  670 


Lake  Champlain,  lying  between  Vermont  and 
New  York,  is  128  m.  long,  and  from  1  to  16  m. 
wide,  and  dischurges  its  waters  through  the  Sorcl 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  computed  that  the 
lakes  contain  above  14,000  cubic  miles  of  water — 
a  quantity  more  than  five-sevenths  of  all  the  fresh 
water  on  the  earth.    The  extent  of  country  drained 


by  the  lakes,  from  the  NW  angle  of  lake  Superior 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  also  the  area  of  the 
lakes  themselves,  is  estimated  at  335,515  sq.  m. 

Ritxri.}    The  principal  rivers  of  the  United  State* 
may  he  divided  into  four  classes.    1st,  The  Missis- 
sippi and  its  wide-spread  branches,  which  drain  the 
waters  of  the  whole  country  included  between  the 
Alleghany  and  Rocky  mountains ;  2d,  The  rivers  E 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  which,  rising  from 
their  eastern  declivitv,  water  the  Atlantic  plain, 
and  hence  flow  into  the  ocean  ;  3d.  The  system  of 
rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  which  may 
be  subdivided  into  those  flowing  from  the  S  slope  of 
the  Alleghanics,  and  those  having  their  source  in 
the  NW  highlands  of  Texas;  and,  4th.  Those 
streams  on  the  W  of  the  Rockv  mountains,  which 
flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  Mississippi  rises 
W  of  I„ake  Superior,  in  N  lat.  47e  47',  amid  lakes 
and  swamps,  dreary  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  after  a  SE  course  of  about  500  m.,  reaches 
the  falls  of  the  St.  Anthony,  where  it  descends  per- 
pendicularly 16  ft.,  and  where  are  numerous  rapids. 
From  these  falls  it  pursues  at  first  a  RE,  and  then  a 
S  direction;  and,  after  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  on  the  W. 
and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi,  on  the  E,  passes  through  Louisiana, 
and  discharges  itself  through  a  delta  of  many  mouths 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  nearly  3,200  m.  in 
length,  and  is  navigable,  with  few  obstructions,  to 
the  falls  of  St.  Anthonv.  Its  principal  tributaries  from 
the  E  are— 1.  The  Wisconsin,  which  joins  it  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  42°  and  43°  N  lat ;— 2.  The  Il- 
linois, a  navigable  river,  which  joins  it  near  lat. 
38°  40'  N  ;~3.  The  Ohio,  which  is  itself  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  ri- 
vers at  Pittsburg.  It  flows  in'a  8W  direction  for  945 
m.,  separating  the  NW  States  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi  in  37~  X 
lat.    The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Wa- 
bash, the  Cumberland,  and  the  Tennessee,  which 
last  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  W  parts 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  which  unite  a  little 
W  of  Knoxville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  run* 
at  first  SW  into  Alabama,  where  it  turns  and  runs 
NW,  through  Tennessee  into  Kentucky,  and  joins  the 
Ohio,  10  m.  below  the  month  of  the  Cumberland : 
— and  4.  The  Yazoo,  which  rises  in  the  N  part  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  and,  running  SW.  joins 
the  Mississippi.  100  m.  above  Natchez    The  tri- 
butaries from  the  West  are  —  1.  The  Minnesota 
or  St.  Peter's,  which  joins  it  about  9  miles  below 
the  falls  of  8t.  Anthonv,  after  a  SE  course  ot  several 
hundred  miles ;— 2.  The  Des  Moines,  which  joins  it 
near  the  parallel  of  40°  N  lat.,  after  a  SE  course  of 
more  than  800  m.;— 3.  The  Missouri,  which  is 
formed  by  three  branches,  called  Jefferson's,  Madi- 
son's, and  Gallatin's  rivers,  all  of  which  rise  and 
unite  in  the  Rocky  mountains.   The  whole  length, 
from  the  highest  point  of  Jefferson's  river,  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  is,  by  actual  course, 
about  2,500  m.,  and  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  nearly 
4,000  m. ;  during  the  whole  of  which  distance  there 
is  no  cataract  or  considerable  impediment  to  the 
navigation,  except  at  Great  Falls,  which  are  above 
2,000  m.  from  the  Mississippi.    At  these  falls,  the 
river  descends,  in  the  distance  of  18  m.,  362  ft  The 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Yellow 
Stone,  which  rises  in  the  Rockv  mountains,  and 
joins  it  after  a  NE  course  of  600  in.;  the  Nebraska 
or  Platte,  which  rises  also  in  those  mountains,  and, 
after  an  E  course  of  800  m.,  joins  the  Missouri,  in 
lat.  41°  N;  and  the  Kansas,  which  joins  it  near  lat. 
39°  N.  after  an  easterly  course  of  more  than  60(1  rn.; 
—4.  The  Arkansas,  which  rises   in  the  Iiocky 
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and  pursuing  a  SE  course,  forma,  for 
tome  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas;  after  which  ita  course  lies 
principally  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  till  it  joins  the 
Mississippi  in  34°  N  lat.  Its  length  is  more  than 
1,300  m.  The  Red  River,  which  also  rises  in 
the  Rocky  mountains,  below  Sante  Fe\  and,  after  a 
SE  course  of  more  than  1,000  m.,  falls  into  the 
Mississippi  in  lat  31°  N. 

Tbe  principal  rivers  E  of  the  Alleghanics  are — 
I.  The  Connecticut,  which  rises  in  the  highlands 
separating  tbe  United  States  from  Canaan,  and 
running  8,  divides  New  Hampshire  from  Vermont, 
and  passing  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, tails  into  Long  Island  sound ; — 2.  The  Hudson, 
w  hich  rises  W  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  pursuing  a 
8  course  of  more  than  300  m.,  falls  into  the  bay  of 
New  York,  after  receiving  numerous  affluents.  It 
is  connected  with  Lakes  Champlain,  Eric,  and 
Ontario,  by  means  of  canals  from  Albany,  and  with 
the  Delaware  by  a  canal  from  Roudout ; — 3.  The 
Delaware,  which  rises  in  New  York,  and  flowing  S, 
separates  Pennsylvania  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  falls  into  Delaware  bay,  after  a  course 
of  300  mj — ».  The  Susquehanna,  which  also  rises 
in  New  York,  and,  pursuing  a  8  course  through 
Pennsylvania,  falls  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
near  the  NE  comer  of  Maryland ; — 5.  The  Potomac, 
which  rises  in  the  Alleghanies,  and,  after  forming, 
daring  its  whole  course,  the  boundary  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  largest  dimensions 
to  Washington,  the  federal  capital,  about  200  m. 
from  the  ocean ; — 6.  James  river,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  southern  part  of 
Chesapeake  bay;  and— 7.  The  Savannah,  which 
forms  the  dividing  line  between  8.  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  N  lat.  32°. 

The  principal  rivers  which  rise  8  of  the  Alleg- 
hanies,  and  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  are — 1.  The 
AiHulachicola,  which  discharges  itself  into  Apala- 
caee  bay,  in  Florida.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers,  the  former  of 
which  rises  in  the  N  part  of  Georgia,  and  flowing 
receives  tbe  Flint  at  the  SW  extremity  of  the 
State.  During  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  the 
•  hjituhoijchee  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia 
and  Alabama ; — 2.  The  Mobile,  which  discharges 
itself  into  Mobile  bay.  It  is  formed  by  two  large 
rivers,  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbec,  which  unite 
near  N  lat  31°,  after  having  pursued  each  a  separate 
course  of  many  hundred  miles.  There  is  another 
■jstem  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  from  the 
highlands  of  northern  Texas,  consisting  of  the  8a- 
brae,  Trinidad,  and  Brazos.  The  rivers  flowing  from 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  tbe  Pacific,  consist  of — 
1-  The  Columbia,  which  rises  near  N  lat.  55°,  and 
running  SW,  falls  into  the  ocean  in  N  lat.  46°  15', 
after  a  course  of  1,500  m.  Its  principal  tributaries 
u*  Clark's  river,  Lewis'  river,  and  the  Multnomah 
<v  Wilhunette,  all  of  which  join  it  on  its  1.  bank. 
This  river  was  discovered  in  1792,  and  settlements 
were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  by  Americans  in 
1810  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by 
Aats.  but  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  to  the  dis- 
tinct of  125  m.,  and  large  sloops  farther; — 2.  The 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  emptying  into  the 
h»y  of  Sin  Francisco;  —  3.  The  Buenaventura, 
risinir.  in  the  coast  range  of  the  California  mountains, 
empties  into  Monterey  bay  ; — 4.  The  Colorado,  and 
Hi'-er  Gila  (which  separates  Mexico  from  the 
United  Sute«"i,  flow  from  the  mountains  near  Santa 
Fe.  and  would,  if  not  received  by  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, empty  into  the  Pacific;  they  belong,  how- 
«»er,  to  the  same  system  of  rivers.    On  all  these 


several  physical  features  now  enumerated,  distinct 
articles  will  be  found  in  our  pages.  The  snows 
and  fountains  of  this  range,  from  the  38th  to  the 
48th  parallel,  feed,  with  never-failing  supplies,  the 
Missouri  and  its  powerful  auxiliary  streams. 

Climate.]  In  a  country  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  United 
States,  there  muil  bu  a  great  variety  of  climate.  Were  latitude 
alone  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  North  American  cli- 
mate, tho  southern  parts  would  have  the  same  temp,  an  Msrucco, 
llnrbury,  and  Egypt :  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  corresponding 
with  those  of  the  Nile,  while  the  New  England  states  correspond 
with  the  S  of  France,  the  centre  of  Italy,  and  European  Turkey. 
America,  however,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
analogical  reasoning-,  and  proves  that  the  temp,  or  any  rcgiou  is 
not  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  latitude  alone,  but  that 
a  number  of  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
modifying  it,  namely,  the  high  or  low  situation  of  the  country,— 
Its  being  bare  or  woody,— Its  aspect,— and  more  particularly,  the 
quantum  and  direction  of  its  currents  of  air  The  central  cha- 
racteristic of  the  American  climate  is  Its  sudden  traditions  from 
extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold. 

XortArm  climate]  In  the  northern  states,  situated  between 
42*  and  45*.  and  corresponding  to  the  S  of  France  and  N  of 
Spain,  the  ground  is  sufficiently  covered  with  snow  for  three  or 
four  months  in  winter,  to  make  the  use  of  sledges  general  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  New  Hampshire,  they  reckon  upon  having 
eight  cold  months  In  the  year.  The  therm ,  at  that  season,  va- 
ries from  8*  or  10*  to  Is*  below  zero  The  climate  of  the  Getiessea 
and  Oneida  tracts,  which  lie  to  the  S  of  Lake  Ontario,  though 
half  a  degree  fanner  N  than  Albany,  is  much  milder  iu  winter 
than  that  of  the  latter  on  the  E  of  the  mountains,  where  no  month 
of  the  year  Is  exempt  from  front,  and  where  neither  |waches  nor 
cherries  will  ripen.  The  climate  of  the  territory  8  of  Lake  Ou- 
tario  is  milder  than  that  of  Philadelphia.  3*  farther  south :  for 
the  winter  there  does  not  generally  exceed  three  months,  nor  do 
their  snows  last  more  than  two  mouths.  Carver's  assertion,  that 
the  climate  to  the  W  of  the  Mississippi  Is  much  milder  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  In  the  same  parallel.  I*  to  bo  taken  with 
great  restrictions.  Beyond  the  parallel  of  45'  it  is  equally  cold 
with  its  opposite  parallels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  There  winter 
commences  early  In  October  with  great  severity ;  and  lieyond 
this  parallel,  a*  we  advance  westward,  the  cold  Increases  ra- 
pidly In  Intensity.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  can  only 
be  found  In  the  very  high  elevation  of  this  place,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  NVT  wind,  which  increases  iu  intensity  of  cold  as  we 
advance  westward,  and  blows  from  the  frozen  summits  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  No  softening  winds  from  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia on  Uie  tJW.  or  tbe  Pacific  on  the  W,  exist  to  ameliorate  or 
mitigate  the  cold:  these  being  cither  chilled  during  their  pro- 
gress over  these  frozen  summits,  or  arretted  in  Uieir  passngc  by 
the  Mexican  Alps  or  on  the  ranges  which  form  their  NW  con- 
tinuation. Near  the  Rocky  mountains,  Indeed,  the  8W  wind  is 
more  cold  and  violent  than  that  which  conies  from  the  N  W.  The 
clouds  rise  suddenly  near  these  mountains,  and  distribute  their 
contents  partially  over  the  neighbouring  plains.  The  same  cloud 
will  discharge  hail  alone  In  one  part,  hail  and  rain  in  another, 
and  rain  only  iu  a  third,  and  all  within  the  space  of  a  few  miles ; 
while  at  Uie  same  time  it  is  snowing  on  the  mountains.  The 
Intensity  of  the  summer  beat  in  North  America  Is  equal  to  that 
of  the  cold  in  winter,  reckoning  from  the  summer  solstice,  or 
longest  day.  There  are  few  years  in  which  tbe  heal  does  not 
rise  at  Salem  as  high  as  30*  and  31*  R ,  which  is  the  temp,  of 
the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Arabian  coast. 

Central  climate  ]  In  the  central  states,  the  winters  are  shorter ; 
but  Uie  cold  is  neither  less  rigorous  nor  less  piercing.  It  com- 
monly sets  In  about  the  shortest  day,  and  continues  very  severe 
for  sis  or  seven  weeks;  hut  it  begins  to  he  felt  as  early  as  the 
end  of  October.  At  Philadelphia,  In  311*  45'  N  laL  or  tho  same 
parallel  with  Madrid,  Naples,  and  Valencia,  and  1,100  in.  S 
of  the  parallel  of  Edinburgh,  the  therm,  is  several  days  every 
winter  at  8*  and  10*  below  0*.  Notwithstanding  the  motion  of  a 
tide  which  rises  and  falls  6  ft.,  the  Delaware  -here  a  mile  broad 
— has  been  froxen  over  In  34  hours,  and  continued  in  that  state 
for  20,  30,  and  sometimes  40  days.  The  summer  heats  are 
equally  Intense  as  the  winter  cold.  From  the  time  of  the  sum. 
mer  solslloe,  and  even  for  three  weeks  before,  the  heats  are  ao 
oppressive  at  Philadelphia,  that  the  streets  are  deserted  from 
noon  to  5  o'clock,  and  most  of  the  Inhabitants  go  to  rest  aAcr 
dinner.  At  this  season,  Reaumur's  therm,  will  frequcntl?  rise  to 
24*.  and  even  sometimes  to  28*  and  30*.  But  what  renders  the 
heat  most  insupportable  is  tho  almost  total  want  of  wind,  purti- 
culftrly  from  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon,  and  the  moisture 
with  which  the  air  is  loaded  on  all  the  coast :  so  that  Volney 
says,  he  would  infinitely  prefer  the  heat  of  Grand  Cairo,  in 
Egypt,  where  a  constant  brisk  wind  and  vcrv  dry  air  contribute 
to  render  tbe  heat  supportable,  to  that  of  Philadelphia.  In  New 
York,  the  therm,  never  rises  higher  than  86*  of  Fahrenheit  fur  24 
hours  together,  and  the  mean  heat  is  64*. 

Southern  climate  )  In  the  southern  states,  as  Virginia,  the  Caro- 
lina*, and  Ueorgia,  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  its  duration,  dimi- 
nish in  pretty  regular  proportion  to  the  latitude.  'Hie  course  of 
Uie  Potomac,  or  more  precisely  that  of  the  Patnpsco,  forms  a 
striking  line  of  demarcation  In  this  respect.  Here  Uie  domain  of 
snow  terminates;  and  tbe  traveller  from  the  north,  who  has 
hitherto  seen  at  every  house  a 
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descended  the  steep  hill  which  overlook*  that  river  Thia  coaat 
ha*,  however,  pretty  sharp  attack*  of  froat  during  the  40  days 
succeeding  the  winter  solstice.  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  the  coast 
beyond  tins 

day.  ia  an  great,  that  the 


V 


monly  rise*  in  U»«  afternoon  to  23*  or  24°  ft.  or  82*  and  *6*  F. 
notwithstanding  a  gentle  sea-breese.  It  rises  even  to  32*  and  33* 
at  Savannah,  which  U  much  greater  than  in  Egypt,  where  26* 
11.  or  88°  K.,  ia  tho  common  term  in  Uie  shade.  From  the  above 
facta,  we  have  a  scale  of  variation  from  heat  to  cold,  in  the 
northern  slates,  of  60*  or  66*  R. ;  in  the  middle  states,  the 
variation  Is  46°  or  48°:  and  in  the  southern  states,  37*  or  34°  of 
the  same  scale.  But  it  ia  not  merely  the  great  Intensity  of  cold 
in  winter  and  heat  in  summer  that  characterises  the  climate  of 
the  American  sUtea,  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  parts: 
another  peculiarity,  and  one  which  is  very  destructive  of  health, 
are  the  great  aud  sudden  variations  along  the  whole  tract  E  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  between  them  and  the  sea.  but  more  par- 
ticularly In  the  middle  states.  After  a  day  In  which  the  therm, 
has  stood  at  90°,  it  will  sometimes  fall  in  a  single  night  to  6V,  or 
even  CO*.  There  are  generally  few  nights  in  which  a  fire  could 
be  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  months  of  July  and  August 

Western  tiimatt  ]  The  climate  of  the  western  states,  alter  mak- 
ing every  reasonable  deduction  from  the  inflated  statement*  of 
some  geographers.  Is  much  more  mild  and  genial,  and  much  less 
subjected  to  the  extremes  of  c»ld  and  heat,  and  those  frequent  and 
sudden  variations  which  characterise  the  climates  of  the  northern, 
middle,  and  southern  state*  As  we  advance  westward!)-  from  thu 
sea  to  the  mountains,  the  c.imatc  becomes  gradually  colder,  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  just  as  if  we  were  proceeding  northward. 
Having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the  cold 
ha*  attained  its  maximum,  a  chan.-c  of  temp,  commences  a*  we 
begin  to  descend,  and  continues  In  an  opposite  ratio,  till  it  In- 
comes warmer  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  than  in  the  same 
laL  on  the  sea  coast.  In  1799.  when  the  therm,  was  i 
at  90°.  and  96*  at  Williamsburg.  It  was  at  110*  at 
Winter  does  not  commence  in  (lie  western  state*  and  territories 
till  the  approach  of  the  solstice ;  and  the  cold  weather  Is  felt  only 
In  the  six  or  seven  weeks  following;  though  even  then  it  is  not 
fixed  and  constant,  as  there  are  intervals  of  temperate  and  warm 
days.  The  therm,  does  not  in  general  tall  lower  than  19°  or  21* 
F  :  the  frosts  which  at  first  show  themselves  a  few  day*  In 
October  disappear,  but  return  again  toward  the  end  of  November, 
though  they  do  not  become  settled  till  toward*  January,  when 
the  brooks,  small  rivers,  and  standing  waters,  freeze,  hut  seldom 
continue  froxen  over  more  than  from  3  to  15  daya  The  Wabash 
is  frozen  almost  every  winter,  but  only  from  3  to  15  daya 
Throughout  Kcntuckv  and  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  snow  com- 
monly remains  only  from  8  to  8  or  10  dsys,  and  seldom  fall* 
deep.  Spring  brings  on  rain  ami  showers,  with  NB  and  NW 
winds;  but  In  about  six  week*  after  the  venial  equinox,  the 
heats  commence,  and  exist  in  all  their  intensity,  during  the  60 
or  70  days  that  succeed  the  summer  solstice  The  therm.  I*  then 
between  90*  and  93*.  At  the  autumnal  equinox  rains  come  on, 
with  wind*  from  the  NE,  SB.  and  even  NW.  The  whole  of  the 
autnmn  ia  more  serene,  pleasant,  and  temperate,  than  the  other 
two  seasons:  for.  strictly  speaking,  throughout  the  continent  of 
North  America  there  is  no  spring.  Such  is  the  climate  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  all  the  basin  of  the  Ohio ;  and  we  must  proceed  as 
high  as  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  N  Lit  45°,  before  we  perceive 
any  sensible  difference  in  it  Even  as  high  up  a*  Niagara,  it  Is 
stiil  so  temperate,  that  the  cold  does  not  continue  with  any 
Intensity  more  than  two  mouths.  In  Ohio,  according  to  Fcaron's 
account,  the  therm,  ranges  from  85°  to  105*.  In  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  On  the  S  this  temperature  extends  no  farther 
than  the  33th  degree  of  N  1st. ;  beyond  this  it  is  subjected  to  the 
same  common  law  as  that  of  tho  Atlantic  states.  The  annual 
and  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  United  States  is 
ranch  greater  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  certain  moun- 
tainous regions  and  heads  of  gulfs  excepted.  No  obscrvstioiis 
have  as  yet  been  made,  to  determine  the  annual  and  mean 
quantity  "of  rain  In  the  western  states ;  the  following  table, 
therefore,  is  restricted  to  the  eastern : 

At  Charleston,  according  to  Dr  Ramssy,  In  1795.    .  71.8 

At  Charleston,  at  a  medium  from  "7id  to  1759,  41.75 

At  Charleston,  from  1797  to  1807.     .         .         .  49.3 
The  greatest  quantity  in  oat  of  the  years  immediately 

above,  ......  &S.4 

The  least  quantity  In  one  of  the  years  Immediately  above,  38.6 
The  greatest  monthly  quantity  In  any  on«  of  the  10  years 

immediately  above,  ....  12.9 

At  Williamsburg.  Virginia,  (Jefferson).        .  .  47 

At  Cambridge,  near  Boston.  (William.).      .         .  47.5 

At  Andover.  In  Massachusetts,  (ditto),  .  SI 

At  Salem,  .         .         (ditto),        .         .  85 

At  Rutland,  In  Vermont,  (ditto),  41 

At  Philadelphia,  (Rash),       ....  30 

The  habitual  drvne**  of  the  American  climate  increases  as  we 
advance  W  and  N  W  from  the  Missouri,  where  there  frequently 
is  not  a  drop  of  rain  for  six  months.  This  Is  owing  to  the  greater 
distance  from  any  sea,— the  superior  elevation,— ami  the  com- 
par.it  i  ve  want  of  timber,  combined  with  the  greater  intensity  and 
longer  duration  of  the  N  W  wind,  which  sweeps  with  unobstructed 
force  over  the  naked  plains.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  more 
rain  falls  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  titan  iu  Europe;  and  that 


there  are  fewer  clooJy  day*,  more  fair  days,  and  quicker  evapo- 
ration. 

There  are.  strictlv  speaking,  only  three  seasons  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  America,  summer,  autumn  or  fall,  and  winter. 
Winter  does  not  really  commence  till  the  middle  of  Dwjemher.  or 
a  little  before  the  shortest  day  .  and  It  la  preceded  by  several 
grand  crises  in  the  atmosphere,  before  a  general  change  of 
temperature  Is  accompli -tied  by  the  NE  or  NW  winds  driving 
luick  those  of  the  8.  In  February  the  greatest  snow*  fall,  and 
the  most  piercing  cold  Is  experienced.  In  March,  or  the  approach 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  It  is  cold  and  tempestuous,  with  spowy 
blasts  from  the  NW  ami  NE  The  predominance  of  these  winds 
at  this  period,  combined  with  the  coldness  imparted  to  the  earth 
by  the  snow*,  retard  vegetation  so  much  that  April  passes  aw,«y 
and  leaves  the  ground  as  bare  as  March.  It  Is  not  till  the  hi- 
ginning  of  May.— even  in  Virginia,  in  the  latitude  of  36*  and  37*. 
— that  the  forests  arc  re-clothed  with  foliage,  though  the  solar 
rays  are  insufferably  hot  from  the  middle  of  April.  Hence  it 
follows  that  there  Is  no  spring  In  America,  but  a  sadden  transi- 
tion from  severe  cold  to  severe  heat,  with  the  Incongruous  cir- 
cumstances of  a  freezing  wind  and  a  scorching  sun,  a  winter  ■ 
landscape  and  a  summer-sky.  When  vegetation  at  last  bursts 
forth,  its  progress  Is  so  rapid,  that  the  flowers  are  quickly  soc- 


by  the  fruit,  which  latter  also  ripens  i 
in  Europe.  Very  perceptible  changes  have  taken  place  In  lite 
American  climate,  and  have  displayed  themselves  la  pro|K>rtioti 
as  the  land  has  been  cleared.  These  changes  were  long  ago  ol>- 
served  by  different  writers  and  travellers,  from  La  llontan,  dow  n 
to  those  of  the  present  day:  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  clear- 
ing of  the  land,  and  the  extensive  openings  made  through  the 
woods.  The  settler  lias  scarcely  cleared  a  few  acres  of  the  for- 
est, before  the  ground,  exposed  to  all  the  action  of  the  solar  rays, 
acquires,  at  the  depth  of  near  a  foot,  a  heat  of  10°  or  12*  beyood 
that  of  the  land  still  covered  with  wood.  But  though  a  change 
In  the  climate.  It  I*  qucstionnblc  still  whether  It 
;  because,  though  the  winters  are  shorter,  the  sum- 
mers longer,  and  the  autumns  utter,  yet  these  advantages  seem 
to  be  fully  overbalanced  by  the  increasing  variations  of  the 
temperature,  which  are  more  injurious  to  the  human  constitution 
than  long-continued  cold  or  heat. 

tSbti*  and  produce.]  In  a  country  so  extensive  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  every  diversity  of  soil, 
not  less  than  of  climate,  is  to  be  found — from  that 
which  mocks  the  industry  of  man,  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  fertility.  Taken  on  a  large  scale,  the  soil 
may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other,  namely :  the  lands  between 
the  sea  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  those  beyond  them. 
The  lands  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  are  seldom 
good ;  whilst  those  \V  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  Lower 
and  part  of  Upper  Ixraisiana,  are  in  general  not 
exceeded  by  the  best  in  Europe,  and  have  besides 
the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  virgin  soil,  and 
easily  cultivated.  In  the  northern  states,  or  those 
of  New  England,  including  Vermont,  one  descrip- 
tion of  trees  predominating  in  each  soil  has 
originated  the  descriptive  names  of  'oak- lands.' 
'chestnut-lands,'  '  pine- barrens, '  '  cedar-swamps,' 
&c.,  &c.  The  best  lands  produce  walnut  and  chest- 
nut; the  next,  beech  and  oak;  the  third,  fir  and 

Citch  pine;  the  fourth,  whortleberry  and  barberry 
ashes;  and  the  last  or  poorest  produces  nothing 
but  marshy  shrubs.  The  soil  of  the  New  England 
states  is,  however,  much  mure  adapted  for  grazing 
than  for  grain;  and  the  former  is  pursued  with 
great  industry  and  success.  The  soil  of  the  central 
states  docs  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the 
northern  states,  unless  in  the  back  parts  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  it  is  much  more  productive,  as 
in  the  Oenessco,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida  tracts. 
The  soil  of  the  southern  states  hi  in  general  better 
than  that  of  the  central  and  northern  states,  except 
on  the  coast,  where  in  many  places  almost  absolute 
barrenness  prevails.  Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  but  the  labour 
is  chiutly  managed  by  slaves,  and  the  plantations 
arc  too  extensive  to  be  well-cultivated. 

Nothing  in  all  the  western  territory  equals  in 
fertility  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio,  where  "the  soil  is  a 
true  vegetable  earth,  produced  by  the  thick  bed  of 
leaves  which  arc  annually  collected  on  the  ground, 
and  arc  soon  converted  into  mould  by  the  humidity 
prevalent  in  these  sequestered  forests.  The  best 
lands  in  Kentucky  and  Western  Tennessee  yield 
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but  there  the  trees  do  not  attain 
»  bulk  or  an  elevation  comparable  to  those  on  the 
Ohio.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  river  Platte — a  space  of  abore 
600  miles  by  the  winding*  of  the  river— the  land  is 
well  timbered,  and  esteemed  among  the  best  in 
America,  in  point  of  fertility.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
back  vegetable  mould.  Along  the  Platte,  it  is 
still  richer,  and  has  the  advantage  of  better  and 
more  almndant  streams  of  water.  Between  the 
Osage  and  the  Kanxas  rivers,  the  soil  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  any  in  the  United  States,  it  taken 
in  connection  with  the  climate,  for  the  purpose 
<^  settling.  Beyond  the  junction  of  the  Platte 
and  the  Missouri,*  though  the  soil  is  still  rich,  yet 
tV  comparative  scarcity  of  timber,  combined  with 
tie  want  of  good  water— of  which  there  is  but  a 
small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that  brackish 
-oppose  powerful  obstacles  to  its  settlement. 

Aijr'u^dturt.}  The  science  of  agriculture  is  less 
understood  in  the  central  states  than  in  the  New 
Enpbrtd  states.  Wheat  is  there  the  staple  article. 
Pennsylvania  is  a  pood  grazing  country,  where  large 
<iairie«  are  kept  The  richness  of  the  staple  com- 
pensating for  the  small  quantity  of  the  productions, 
tie  southern  planters  prefer  their  own  agricultural 
ivjtem  to  that  of  the  northern  states,  which  is  more 
conformable  to  the  European  method.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  tobacco-plant  is  much  more  trouble- 
some than  that  of  wheat,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the 
&o3.  More  attention,  indeed,  has  of  late  years  b©f  n 
paid  in  the  south  to  rearing  wheat;  but  still,  as  the 
wheat  is  to  be  raised  from  an  exhausted  soil,  the 
produce  cannot  be  equal  to  that  even  of  the  central 
tod  northern  states.  The  system  of  slave-labour  is 
vastly  prejudicial  both  to  the  population  and  agri- 
culture of  the  foothern  states;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  in  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  the 
kind  of  agricultural  produce  being  almost  entirely 
regulated  by  foreign  demand,  at  one  time  the  soil  is 
deroted  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco ;  at  another,  to  the  cultivation  of  rice ;  at 
another,  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn;  at  another,  to  that  of  indigo;  and  finally,  to 
that  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  subjoined  statement 
exhibits  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  and  potatoes  raised  in  each  of  the  southern  or 
ilave  states,  in  the  year  1848.  according  to  the  es- 
timate of  the  commissioner  of  patents: — 


IMawai*. 

Muytanil, 
Vhrhiia. 
Nonli  Carotins, 
Sooth  Carolina, 
Gmrla. 


Wheat 

440.000 
8,140.000 
I2.24A.000 
2.440.000 
1.400  000 
5.100  000 


Indian  corn. 
3.R5O.000 
R  fWO.000 
3X.0O0.0<IO 
26.000.000 

I ::  400,000 

77  000.000 


Potatora. 

J00  000 
1.000.000 
8.500  000 
8.200.000 
4.500.000 
9,000  000 


lyjuUaa. 

TcUDfMM, 

Kentucky, 
Miwosn^ 

Artantaa, 

FmrvJa, 
Teaaa.  . 


T--«SI 


440.000 

9.000  000 
ft.400.anf) 
S. 000.000 
500,000 

Lsob.ooo 


17.000.000 

10.rtoo.0oo 
7S.S00.O00 
«v\fK>n.ono 
18,000,000 
8.000000 
1,250.000 
1. 000.000 


S..i00.000 
l.f.OO.000 

3.000.000 
1.900.000 
1,100,01  >0 
800.  Of  10 
400.000 

SOO.OOO 


.  44,940.000  343.400.000  19.000.000 
.    81.414.000      134,740.000  84.474,000 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table  that  in  these  three 
articles  the  North  is  not  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
tooth.  The  three  leading  articles  of  food — those 
span  which  man  most  depends — are  much  more 
equally  divided  in  the  cultivation  between  the  North 
and  the  South  than  is  generally  imagined.  Taking 
the  value  of  these  article*,  the  North  shows  a  pre- 


Wbeat, 
Indian  corn. 


SOtmiEXK  KTATKS. 

Iltuhela.  1'rice. 
44.940.000       1  OOdol 
34n.4OO.O00  AO 
1  00 


Value. 
44.940.000  dol 
176.700.000 


Total, 


Indii 

Potato**. 


3f OaTHKHX  STATU. 

I  1 ire 

1  00  dol 

1  00 


81.414.600 
514700.000 
84,475,000 


:,.,,o.i'..i0.ooo 


Valoa. 
81  414.000  doL 

117.375.000 
85,475.000 


2,h4.264.«"0 


Total, 

This  shows  an  excess  in  favour  of  the  North  of 
33.314,600  dollars  in  the  three  leading  articles. 

The  following  table  shows  tho  preponderance  of 
the  airriculturafover  the  other  interests  of  America, 
if  reckoned  according  to  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  census  of  1840: 

No.  of  Pcraona  emplovrd  hi 
Geographical  Divlafana.  Pop.  Aprlcnl.  Com.  Manu 
NVw  Knffland  atatea,  1.114.851  414.138  17.157  187.258 
Middle  atattft.  5.118.076 
Houthern  »utea.  8.333,483 
South-western  atatea.  5.244.602 
North-wrnero  atatea,  4.131.370 


808  613 
944.729 
050.540 
890.904 


50.077  333.947 

11.962  87.944 

14  496  87,899 

13,315  144.690 


Total,  17069,458    8.719.951     117,007  791.749 

It  appears  from  official  tables,  that  the  several 
states  of  the  American  union  produced  in  1840  tho 
following  quantities  of  agricultural  produce : — 
Wheat,  84.823.272  lmahels;  oats,  123,071,341  bush- 
els; Indian  corn.  877,531,875  bushels  (between  fonr 
and  five  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in 
the  same  year).  Of  "neat  cattle"  there  were 
14.971.586;  also  26,301.293  swine;  790,479.275  lbs. 
of  cotton;  and  219,163,319  lbs.  of  tobacco.  Virgi- 
nia and  Kentucky  were  the  two  chief  tobacco-grow- 
ing states,  producing  upwards  of  128,800,000  lbs. 
out  of  the  above-named  quantity.  Ohio  was  the 
greatest  wheat-growing  state,  producing  in  the  one 
year  named  16,571,661  bushels;  and  Pennsylvania 
the  next,  producing  13,213,077  bushels  in  the  like 
period.  New  York  state,  however,  nearly  eq nailed 
the  latter,  its  amount  of  wheat  being  12,286,418 
bushels.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  wheat  is  grown, 
however,  in  some  of  the  states.  The  area  of  the 
states,  estimated  in  1840  at  690,747,040  acres,  gave 
an  average  of  between  40  and  41  acres  to  each  per- 
son living  in  those  states,  while  the  average  in 
Great  Britain  was  little  more  than  3  acres  to  each  per- 
son. According  to  the  census  of  1850,  (lie  quantity 
of  improved  land  in  the  United  States,  by  which  is 
meant  such  only  as  produces  crops,  or  adds  in  some 
wav  to  tho  productions  of  the  farmer,  is  reported  at 
118,457.622,  or  about  7J  acres  to  each  inhabitant. 
But,  if  it  be  assumed  that  two-fifths  of  the  pop.  are 
engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  that  of  agriculture,  the 
average  extent  of  improved  land  to  be  assigned  to 
each  person  working  and  occupying  it  is  not  less 
than  12  acres.  In  the  New  England  states  the 
average  for  the  whole  pop.  was  in  1850  a  little  more 
than  4  acres  to  each  person ;  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  3-9  acres ;  in  the  other  middle  states, 
the  same.  In  Virginia  the  proportion  was  about 
7  acres;  in  8.  Carolina,  6  acres;  in  Kentucky,  12 
acres;  and  in  Tennessee,  5  acres.  The  value  of 
the  farms  in  the  United  States  was  returned  at 
3.270,733,093  dollars  in  1850.  Tho  average  value 
of  land  attached  to  farms  and  plantations,  both  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  is  given  at  10  dols.  79c. 
an  acre. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States,  in 
1844  were  as  follows : 
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1, 


o*u. 

Hye. 

Buck  wheat. 


173.547.Ono 
26.450.IMlO 
9.n7 1.000 


n«y. 

Flax  and 

Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

Rice, 

Silk. 

Sugar, 


99.403000  - 
17.715  000  ton*. 
51.800  (MX)  lbs. 
161.705  000  — 
875.1O7.O0O  — 
311,759.000  — 

JKW.790   

310.107,000  — 


From  the  report  of  the  census  commissioners  for 
1  &*>(),  wc  find  that,  in  the  years  from  1840  to  1850, 
the  number  of  cattle  had  increased  from  14,971,586, 
to  18,355,287,  rather  more  than  20  per  cent.  Dur- 
insr  those  10  vears  the  production  of  Indian  corn 
rose  from  377,531 ,875  bushels  in  1846,  to  592,326.61 2 
in  1850,  an  increase  of  nearly  60  per  cent.;  while 
the  pop.  of  the  Union  had  increased  only  35  per 
cent.  As  regards  wheat  the  progress  has  not  been 
so  remarkable.  It  rose  from  84,823,272  bushels  in 
1840.  to  100,503.899  in  1850,  but  the  crop  of  1849, 
to  which  the  return  of  1850  relates,  was  far  below 
the  average  in  some  of  the  largest  wheat-growing 
states;  so  that  we  must  not  look  upon  the  last  de- 
cennial increase  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  (Compared  with  the  production  of  In- 
dian corn,  the  quantity  of  wheat  seems  so  small  as 
hardly  to  afford  enough  for  home  consumption;  but 
we  must  remember,  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  Union  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  article 
of  food.  The  increase  in  the  product'on  of  wheat 
between  1840  and  1850  was  confined  mainly  to  the 
Western  states.  In  1840,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin,  contributed  only  9,800.000 
bushels  to  the  general  aggregate;  in  1850,  those 
four  states  produced  upwards  of  25,000,000  bushels. 
The  total  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  United 
States,  in  1850,  was  in  round  numbers  108.000.000 
quarters;  or  rather  more  than  double  the  estimated 
annual  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  a  pop. 
nearly  five  millions  larger.  One  remarkable  item 
in  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United  States  is 
the  large  number  of  horses  and  horned  cattle.  In 
that  respect,  America  presents  a  great  contrast  to 
this  country.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
Parliamentary  returns  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  appears  that  there  are  altogether  only  about 
1,500,000  horses  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  4,335,358;  nearly  three  to  one. 
This  great  disparity  is  mainly  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  wide  extent  of  country  over  which  the  pop.  is 
dispersed,  and  the  consequent  distance  of  markets. 
In  horned  cattle  there  is  a  still  frreater  superiority. 
In  Great  Britain  the  total  number  is  estimated  at 
about  5,220,000;  in  the  United  States  there  are.  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  no  fewer  than  18,355,287. 
Assuming  that  the  same  proportion  is  annually 
slaughtered  in  America  as  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  carcasses  are  about  the  same  weight,  the  con- 
sumption of  animal  food  must  he  about  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  it  is  in  England.  As  regards 
mutton  the  comparison  is  in  our  favour.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  21,721,514  in 
1850;  in  Great  Britain,  taking  the  commonly  re- 
ceived estimates,  the  number  of  sheep  is  about 
40,000,000;  so  that  the  larger  quantity  of  mutton 
which  this  indicates  will  partly  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficient consumption  of  beef. 

Whnit  ]  The  mint  important  (Train  crop*  of  the  United  Stale*, 
neat  to  maize  or  Indian  com.  is  wheat  The  entire  amount 
produced  in  1849.  the  year  to  which  the  lust  census  return*  apply, 
wu  100  503.899  bushel*,  being  an  increase  oyer  that  of  1839  of 
15  645.378  b.  In  the  six  New  England  state*  the  culture  of  thi« 
grain  *p|ic*r*  to  he  declining,  as  the  crop  has  fallen  oft  in  10 
\mr».  50  percent  In  the  six  old  wheat  pnwlucing  stale*,  from 
New  York  to  Virginia.  Inclnding  both,  ihere  wa*  on  Increase  of 
6,140.000  b.,  equal  to  1557  per.  cent   Thi*  portion  of  the  Union 


wenu  better  adapted,  from  the  character  of  it*  to. I  and  climate 
to  the  permanent  culture  of  the  grain.  In  the  four  principal 
■tale*  of  the  NW  the  wheat  crop  was  augmented,  during  the.  10 
year*,  from  about  10.000.000  to  54.000.000  b.  It  ia  from  thi*  cfa. 
triet  that  the  largest  supplies  for  export  are  derived.  The  ems 
or  1849  was  a  short  one.  particularly  in  the  NW  state*.  The  tl 
porta  of  flour,  wheat  and  breadstuff*  from  the  United  Sutaa,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  table*  In  our  paragraph*  on  the  commerce 
of  the  United  Slate*,  have  declined  since  1846.  bat  it  appesn 
that  the  cause  of  this  has  been  rather  the  cessation  of  an  extra- 
ordinary demand  than  any  diminution  in  U»e  ability  of  the  coun- 
try to  supply.  The  aggregate  amount  of  grain  convertible  into 
breadstuff  or  it*  substitutes  annually  produced  throughout  the 
Union  la  estimated  at  900.000.000  bushels,  of  which  nearly  one- 
half  la  Indian  corn,  while  the  total  of  all  kinds  required  for  home- 
consumption  does  not  exceed  MNuOOMOO  b.  Tlie  quantity  of 
wheat  1*  supposed  to  be  about  100,000.000  b.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  water  contained  in  the  varioaa  aorta,  the  results  c>. 
tained  by  Professor  Beck  give  16  to  SO  per  cent  for  Alsatian,  II 
to  17  per  cent  for  Knglish.  12  to  14  per  cent  for  American,  ami » 
to  11  per  cent  for  African  and  Sicilian.  In  relation  to  ib» 
amount  of  gluten  in  various  sample*  of  flour  from  different  pan* 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  the  preference  is  awarded  toll* 
Kubanka  variety. 

Rft  ]  The  production  of  rye  had  decrease.!  In  1849. IvUfJM  k 
In  the  aggregate;  but  in  New  York  it  was  greater  than  in  im 
by  about  40  per  cent  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer, had  fallen  off  from  6,613.373  to  4,805.160  b.  During  ibe 
year  ending  June  1,  1850.  there  were  consumed,  of  rye,  about 
5.144.000  b.  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  " 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840  the  product  of  the  c 
try  was  18.645.567  b. ;  In  1850.  14,188.637  b. 

Indian  corn  ]  The  moat  universally  cultivated  crop  of  the 
United  State*  is  maize  or  Indian  com.  It  Is  a  principal  product 
of  the  farm  in  nearly  every  slate  of  the  Union  It  I*  a  favourite 
article  of  food  with  numerous  clause*  of  the  people,  and  U  n*ed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  subsistence  and  fattening  of 
stock.  According  to  the  census  of  1840.  the  maize  crop  of  the 
United  State*  was  377.531.875  b ;  in  1349  it  was  595.354,(1:  b.. 
an  increase  equal  to  56  per  cent  The  production  of  New  Eng. 
land  had  advanced  from  6.993.000  to  10,377.000  h..  showing  as 
increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  In  the  production  of  this  crop  no 
state  haa  retrograded.  Ohio,  which  in  1840  occupied  the  fourth 
place  as  a  corn-producing  state,  now  ranks  a*  the  first  Kentucky 
second.  Illinois  third.  Tennessee  fourth  The  crop  of  Illinois  bad 
Increased  from  55,000 .non  to  57.500  000  lx.  or  at  tha  rale  of  40  per 
cent  In  10  year*.  The  rate  of  production  1*  from  30  to  140  b. 
per  acre.  More  than  1 1.000,000  b.  of  Indian  com  were  contained 
In  1850  In  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquor* 

""•1  The  crop  of  oat*  increased  from  1S3.U7I.344  b.  in  1M« 
to  146,678.000  In  1850.  It  i*  a  crop  which  doe*  not  enter  into  uw 
foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 

Rarity  ]  In  1840  there  were  produced  4.161,504  bushel*  ri 
barley ;  In  1840.  5,167,016  b.  The  consumption  of  barley  in  the 
manufacture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  atnoBoted  ia  1849  to 
3,780.000  b. 


SThe  production  of  the 
'  the  Iriah  potato/  though 
can  continent,  has  fallen  off  since  1840.  The  crop  of  1849  •*» 
65.796.000  b ,  supposed  to  be  about  18.000.000  b.  leas  than  that  cf 
1839,  although  the  exact  truth  cannot  I*  ascertained,  iv  in  the 
table*  of  1840,  the  two  varieties  of  the  common  and  the 
potato  were  Included  In  the  same  statement  The  crop  of 
or  Carolina  potatoes  Increased  from  an  estimated  quantity  of 
S5.000.noo  h.  in  1839,  to  38.000.000  b.  in  1849. 

Flax  and  Hemp  ]  The  census  returns  of  1840  show  that  there 
were  raised  In  the  United  Slate*  95,551  J  tons  of  flax  »n4 
hemp;  in  1849.  36.098  ton*  of  hemp,  and  7.715.961  lbs,  of  flax. 
The  correctiic**  of  tho  returns  a*  to  hemp,  in  tha  seventh  census, 
ha*  not  yet  been  perfectly  verified.  If  the  returns  are  allowed 
to  stand  without  reduction.  It  would  appear  that  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax  has  not  materially  changed  since  1840.  The 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  produce  flax  and  hemp  Is  &mert 
without  limit  Efforts  are  now  making  to  Introduce  Mr  Oaas- 
sen's  method  for  the  separation  of  the  fibre  of  flax  from  tfct 
woody  and  useless  part*  of  the  plant  Into  Uie  flax-growing  dis- 
trict* of  the  country,  and.  should  they  succeed,  the  returns  U  tht 
next  census  will  prove  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  to 
be  one  of  the  moat  Important  Interests  In  the  United  Statt* 

Hie*.]  The  production  of  rice  Increased  from  80.841.451  lbs. 
In  1840  to  215.31S.710  lbs.  In  1849.  The  present  culture  of  net 
In  the  United  States  Is  chiefly  confined  to  S  Carolina.  Gene, 
gia.  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Louisiana,  and  Texaa  The 
yield  per  acre  varies  from  50  to  60  b .  weighing  from  45  lbs.  to 
48  lb*,  when  cleaned.  Under  favourable  circumstances  as  many 
aa  90  bushel*  to  an  acre  have  been  raised.  The  consumption  of 
rice  Is  increasing  In  the  United  States,  and  the  exportaikm  ll 
rather  decreasing. 

Tobatxo.]  According  to  the  census  return*  of  1840.  the  auKwt 
of  tobacco  rained  in  the  United  Stales  waa  S1S.16J.3I9  lbs  ;  m 
1849,  199.752,646  lbs,  showing  a  decrease  in  Its  culture  of 
19,410.673  lbs.  It  seems  probable  that  thi*  crop,  hitherto  a  roost 
Important  staple,  will  gradually  decline  until  it  cease*  to  be  a 
leading  article  In  the  agricultural  and  commercial  statistic*  of 
the  United  State*. 

Cotton  ]  Cotton  wa*  raised  In  gardena  in  the  U.  9.  before  1  7j4. 
the  first  year  in  wlilch  it  wa*  cultivated  by 
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as  a  crop.  In  1791,  the  whole  export  of  this  article  was  under 
JOQ.fWO  Dm.  According  to  the  census  return*,  the  cotton  crop  of 
l*j»  tu  790.479.275  lb*  ;  of  1849.  987,449.600  lbs.  ;  showing  au 
increase  of  194.970.325  lb*.  It  appear*  that  the  collar*  of  cotton 
h  rapidly  aTrninishtog  in  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina.  In  tho«e 
states  It  U  doubtless  r\v\r\g  place  to  other  production*  of  the  toil. 
Tber*  hat  been  a  very  heavy  falling  off  si  so  In  Louisiana,  and 
do  appreciable  Increase  in  Mississippi;  bat  the  diminution  in  the 
timer  state,  and  the  (allure  of  any  advance  in  the  Utter,  are  ac- 
awitad  for  by  the  terrible  Inundations  of  the  Mississippi  and  ita 
tntwisrie*.  The  cotton  tone  of  the  United  States,  Profeseor 
Wilson  in;-  .rms  us  in  hi*  •pedal  report,  may  be  considered  a*  ex- 
t«s<riDjr  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kio-del  Norte,  and  includes  the 
Hate*,  of  Georgia.  S  Carolina.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
test  portions  of  the  states  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas  that  Ue  below  35«  N  laL,  all  the  state  of  Florida  above 
tt<  77th  parallel,  and  all  the  state  of  Texas  between  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  34th  parallel.  This  region  occupies  an  area  of 
epwards  of  450  000  aq.  m.,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  from  various 
oaara,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  territory  In  each  state  men- 
tioned is  not  adapted  to  the  advantageous  growth  of  cotton.  In 
1M!  there  were  6,300.000  acres  of  it  under  rultivatkin,  and  the 
total  cotton  crop  raised  amounted  to  8,160.000  bale*  of  400  lb*, 
rezh :  of  which  Alabama  produced  750.000  bale*,  and  Georgia 
MUM  bale*  The  number  of  labourers  employed  to  produce 
tha  crop  was  787,000,  There  was.  beside*,  an  unemployed  area 
rfJS  JOO.OOO  acre*,  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  on  which 
Biriit  bave  been  grown  an  additional  crop  of  19,600,000  bale*  of 
<"i  e*~h.  giving  employment  to  4.'.«H',c>.)  nd.liti.mal  In- 
toeren.  The  labour  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  one  man  to 
etch  4  bale* ;  and  the  land  I*  estimated  at  200  lbs.  produce  per 
sot.  or  9  acre*  to  each  labourer.  The  cost  of  producing  cotton 
■seastarity  varies  according  to  the  toll,  climate,  season,  and  skill 
ecploye<l  It  appears  from  the  most  reliable  estimates  that  It 
averages  from  4  7  cent*  to  6  cent*  per  lb  ;  and  that  the  net  profit 
to  the  producer  may  be  taken  at  from  10  to  JO  per  cent  upon  his 
capital.  Profeseor  Wilson  state*  that  the  per  cent,  increase  of 
tfat  production  of  cotton  hi  the  United  State*  ha*  been  regularly 
diataishing  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
The  total  Increase  per  cent,  for  the  first  30  years  of  the  century 
nay  be  taken  at  177,  or  8 "85  per  annum ;  for  the  next  15  year* 
it  was  119,  or  7-66  per  annum ;  for  the  next  10  it  declined  to  58, 
of  i "W  per  annum ;  for  the  five  years  ending  1850  It  reached 
oaty  15.  or  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  tame  time  the  rate 
'.<  borne  consumption  has  been  Increasing  until  It  hat  reached 
»  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  per  cent  Increase  in  the  pro- 
diKtim  of  the  world  ha*  fallen  In  the  last  live  years  as  low 
m  1*  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  gnat*  percentage  of  In- 
ervaae  in  consumption  ha*  been  just  ,1s  per  cent,  per  annum. 
OaniDercially  speaking,  two  distinct  klndt  of  cotton  are  culti- 
vated in  the  states,  the  long  Maple  and  the  abort  tuple.  The 
irst  centrally  commands'  I  .  f-n  -ide  rally  k|*J|*j  price  than  tha 
latter,  and  the  finest  quality, '  Sea  Island,'  often  bring*  a  price 
very  tnoch  exceeding  the  top  market  price.  The  long  staple 
vieJds  from  75  lb*  to  150  lbs  of  cleaned  fibre  to  the  acre  ;  and 
the  snort  tuple  average*  from  150  lb*,  to  230  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
Tat  cultivation  of  the  long  staple  i*  confined  to  Georgia,  8.  Caro- 
saa,  and  Florida.  Twenty  year*  ago  there  were  retained  for 
beam  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  208.987.000  lb*,  of 
cotton  wool  Ten  year*  ago  there  were  retained  672,000,000  lbs. 
During  the  last  ten  yean  the  increase  ha*  been  I«m  rapid,  being 
set  nor*  than  that  which  the  following  Uble  indicates : 


1.054.O00 
1,293.000 
1.150.000 
1.193.000 
1,888,000 
1,426,000 
].. -.tin 

1.599,000 
1.105.000 


1841. 
1842, 
1843, 

IVMs]  a  . 

»84s*»V 

lM4fc, 
1*47. 
1848, 

Tet  even  this  rate  of  procreation,  it  Is  clear,  far  outstrip*  the 
of  extended  cultivation  which  the  capital  and  labour  of 
America  afford  And  wens  it  not  for  the  supplementary  sup- 
?**»  drawn  from  other  quarters,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ere  this  the  evil*  of  an  Inadequate  market  for  the  raw  material 
would  bave  been  much  more  severely  felt  than  they  have  yet 
been.  The  consumption  of  America  herself,  also,  begin*  to 
frrm  an  important  item  in  the  general  calculation.  In  1883  but 
IT3f»iO  bale*  were  retained  for  domestic  consumption  In  the 
Caned  State*  j  whereas  tliere  were  last  year  retained  500,000 
bakx  or  one  fifth  of  the  entire  crop  of  1848.  Supposing  the 
American  demand  to  proceed  daring  the  next  few  year*  at  any- 
tame  like  thus  rat*.  It  it  manifest  that  either  our  cotton  manu- 
kctare  moat  become  factitiously  contracted  within  dimensions 
wholly  irrespective  of  ita  natural  capabilities,  or  the  wants  of  the 
wield ;  or  new  and  additional  cotton-fields  mast  be  (bund  whence 
the  raw  material  may  in  future  be  derived.  It  may,  perhaps,  not 
he  oat  of  place  here  to  ahow  the  great  fluctuations  that  have 
I  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United 

Orcwtt  o/  Cotton  m  the  Cnitcd  State*. 
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509.158  bale*. 
1,205.394 


Silt]   The  attempt  to  Introduce  the 
United  Suie*  has  been  a  failure.    In  1840  I 
•1.852  Iba  of  cocoon* ;  In  1849  but  14,763 
date*  from  an  earlier  period  than  1840. 

Sugar  ]  The  cultivation  of  sugar  I*  carried  on  In  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  to  some  extent  In  Georgia  and 
California  It  it  now  a  very  Important  interest,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Hitherto  the  amount  of  sugar  and  moiaasea  con- 
turned  in  the  United  Bute*  ha*  exceeded  the  quantity  produced  j 
consequently  there  ha*  been  no  direct  occasion  for  their  exporta- 
tion. In  1816.  it  wa*  estimated  that  the  sugar  made  on  the 
bank*  of  the  Mississippi  alone  amounted  to  10.000.000  lba.  In 
1818,  the  entire  crop  of  Louisiana  wa*  only  25.000,000  lbs. ;  in 
1849.  it  had  readied  the  enormous  quantity  of  326,001,000  lbs. 
beside*  about  12.000,000  gallons  of  molasses.  According  to  the 
census  of  1840,  the  amount  of  cane  and  maple  sugar  raited  In 
1839  was  166,100,809  Iba,  of  which  119.947,720  lba  were  raised 
in  Louisiana  By  the  census  of  1850  the  cane-sugar  made  in  the 
United  State*  in  1849  was  247,681,000  lbs.,  besides  9.700.G06 
gallon*  of  molasses ;  maple  sugar.  84.249.888  lba,  showing  an 
increase,  m  10  years,  of  126,730.077  lba 

DomttHe  animal*]  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1840, 
there  were  In  the  United  State*  in  1H39,  4,335,669  horse*  an. I 
mules,  14.971,686  neat  cattle,  19,311374  sheep,  and  26,301.293 
i wme:  in  1849,  the  number*  were  4,335,368  horse*,  6.'.9,2?9 
aaaet  and  mule*.  28.360.141  horned  cattle  (including  6,392.044 
milch -cowa  and  1,699.241  working),  21,721,814  sheep,  and 
30.316,608  swine.  The  number  of  horse*  ha*  not  Increased  with 
the  same  rapidity  at  other  kind*  of  stock,  for  the  reason  that  the 
great  extension  of  railroads  in  the  northern  states,  between  1840 
and  1860,  had  superseded  the  necessity  lor  a  large  proportion  of 
thoee  employed  for  travelling  purposes.  In  the  new  ttafet  of 
the  NW,  Into  which  at  the  date  of  the  census  railroads  had  not 
been  generally  Introduced,  the  increase  of  horse*  had  kept  pace 
with  the  pop.  There  la  one  horse  to  each  5  persons  In  the  United 
Bute*  The  600,000  aaaet  and  mules  returned  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  southern  states,  where  the  climate  It  better  adapted 
to  this  animal  than  to  the  horse.  In  I860,  there  were  returned 
18,355,28?  milch-cow*,  working  oxen,  and  other  klnc,  being  an 
Increase  of  3,383,701  for  the  10  years  since  1840,  or  about  20  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  batter  produced  In  1860  waa  313.266,962  lba, 
and  of  cheese,  106,685,219  lb*  The  average  value  of  the  export* 
of  these  two  article*  from  the  United  State  s  daring  10  year*  ha* 
been  1,000.000  d. ;  during  the  last  five  year*  of  the  period,  it  ha* 
been  1.400,000  d. 

Sharp  and  wool.]  Tliere  wa*  between  1840  and  1850  an  in- 
crease of  2,309,108  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  Stales. 
In  New  England  there  hat  occurred  a  remarkable  decrease  In 
their  number.  There  were  lu  that  division  of  the  Union.  In 
1840.8,811,307;  In  1860  the  number  had  declined  to  2,164,452; 
being  a  decrease  of  1,646L866,  or  46  per  cent  In  the  five  Atlan- 
tic middle  state*-  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland-there  wa*  a  decrease  from  7.402,851  to  5,641,391. 
equal  to  1,761,460.  or  about  22 4  per  cent  In  Pennsylvania  there 
wot  a  gain,  however,  during  this  period  of  166,000.  While  there 
ha*  been  a  positive  diminution  of  3.408,000  In  the  states  above- 
named,  there  has  been  an  augmentation  of  6.717,608  In  those 
8  of  Maryland  and  W  of  New  York.  Ohio  hat  gained  mo*t 
largely,  having  been  returned  at  posturing,  In  1839,  3.028,401 ; 
in  1849.  3,942.929;  an  increase  of  1,914,638,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent  In  each  of  the  states  S  and  W  of  the  lines  above  Indicated 
tliere  hat  been  a  large  proportional  Increase  In  this  kind  of  stock ; 
and  there  Is  reasonable  ground  for  the  opinion,  that  the  hilly 
lands  of  Virginia.  N.  and  S.  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  the  prairie* 
of  Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Texas  will  prove  highly  favourable  for  tho 
rearing  of  sheep  for  their  wool  and  pelt*.  New  Mexico  has  the 
extraordinary  number  of  377.271  sheep,  or  more  than  6  to  each 
inhabitant ;  proving  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  new  territory  to 
be  well  adapted  to  this  description  of  stock,  and  giving  promise 
of  a  large  addition  from  that  quarter  to  the  supply  of  wool.  But 
there  la  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  American  Union  will  pro- 
duce wool  for  export  for  many  year*  to  come.  The  average 
amount  Imported  annually,  from  1840  to  1850.  was  14,000.000  Iba 
mostly  from  South  America,  and  the  quantity  i«  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  1861.  the  importation  amounted  to  32.648.693  lba 
The  growth  of  wool  In  1849  is  returned  at  52,789,174  Iba,  being 
an  increase  on  the  production  of  1840  of  nearly  17.000.000  Iba,  or 
about  46  per  cent  In  1840  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 
yielded  by  each  sheep  wa*  184  lb.  In  1850  it  wa*  2°43  lb.,  exhi- 
biting an  Increase  In  the  average  product  of  each  sheep  of  32  per 
cent.,  and  thus  affording  an  Indication  of  a  great  Improvement  In 
of  sheep  In  Uie  United  States.   This  Improvement  i* 
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chiefly  manifested  In  the 
chtuetu,  and  Now  York, 
state*  and  territorie»  I* 
643.969.420  dollar*. 


return*  relative  to  Vermont,  Maaaa- 
e  value     the  j*****  in 


The 
Of  the 


gate  of  the  value  of  the  leading  products 
in  1840  and  1850  is  thus 


Com. 


Sugta,  Iha., 
Hay,  tons. 
Dairy, 
Woo], 
Coal*,  ton*, 


1840. 

84,823,273 
377.i31.875 
1,976.108 
155.100.809 


So.862.114 


Value. 

69.840.000  d. 

94.333,000 

49.28o.940 

10.500.000 

11.240  546 

83.787.008 

11.740.634 


293.497,161  d. 


Value. 
104.799  230 
59 1,686,053 
1.474.214 
330.403.2*3 
13.604.384 


I860. 
s3.KS9.iiH4  d. 
147.896.AH 
97.968.540 
17.897.744 


37.412.303 


52.422,797  15.736.H3S 


384.76.8.244  d. 


Wheat,  buahela,  . 
Com,       «  . 
Cotton,  bale*, 
Sugar,  lb*., 
Hay.  ton*, 

Wool, 
Coala,  ton*, 

Total.  . 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of 
of  improved  and  unimproved  land  in  each  state  of 
the  Union  in  1849 ;  the  average  cash  value  per  acre ; 
the  produce  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  in  bushels  of 
each  state ;  the  number  of  sheep,  and  the  value  of 
the  live  stock  in  each  state,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  home-made  manufactures,  all  founded  on  the 

in  1850:— 


State*  and  Terri- 
torie*. 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 


Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jereey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
District  of  ( 
Virginia, 
N.  Carolina, 
a  Carolina, 
(ieoigla, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Ijouisiana, 
Tex**. 
Ark  :ui  sits, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Michigan, 
Indiana, 
Illinois. 
Missouri, 
Iowa. 
Wisconsin, 
California, 

Minnesota  Territory, 
Oregon  do. 
Utah  do. 
New  Mexico  da 


Arre*  of 

Acre*  of  an- 

Average 

Value  of 

Inipmveo 

Improv.  land 

cash  value 

Wheat. 

Ind.  Com, 

Value  of  1 

una. 

in  farms. 

per  acre. 

bushels. 

bnahcla. 

Slie>cp- 

live-stock. 

mannt 

2.039.596 

2.516.797 

12  04  d. 

296.259 

1.750.056 

451.577 

»,i  115.  i  a. 

■  1«  COO  .-1 

2.25 1,488 

1.140,926 

16  28 

186.658 

1  573.670 

384,766 

8,871.901 

398  444 

2.001.409 

1,524.413 

15  36 

2.032.396 

1.014.133 

19.648,228 

367.719 

2,133.436 

1,222,676 

32  60 

3UU 

2  346  490 

188  641 

9.647.710 

305.338 

856,4*7 

197.431 

30  82 

49 

639.201 

44i296 

1.583.637 

36.494 

1.768.  m 

615.701 

30  60 

41.762 

1.935.043 

174.181 

7.467.490 

192.233 

12,408.968 

6.710.120 

39  00 

13  121.498 

17.868.400 

3,453.241 

73,570.499 

i  .iM.xa 

1,767.991 

984.935 

43  67 

1.601.190 

8,759.704 

160  1*8 

10.679.291 

113,781 

8,628.619 

6. 294.728 

27  33 

15.367.691 

19  836.214 

1,822.357 

41.300,063 

749.133 

580,862 

376.282 

19  7* 

482.511 

3.145.543 

37,503 

1,849,381 

38.131 

2,797.906 

1,836.44* 

18  81 

4.494.6.10 

11,104.631 

177.903 

7,997,634 

111338 

16.267 

11.187 

63  03 

17.370 

65,230 

150 

71.643 

2.07* 

10,360.13* 

16.792.176 

8  27 

11.232.616 

35.234.819 

1.310.004 

33.656.639 

2.166.318 

6.453.977 

15.543.010 

3  23 

2.130.102 

27.941.051 

695,249 

17.717,647 

a'90y.524 

4,072,651 

12.146.049 

6  08 

1.066. 277 

16.271.454 

385.651 

16.060.016 

6,878.479 

16,442.900 

4  19 

1,088.334 

30.080.099 

660.435 

35.728.416 

1,838.968 

319.049 

1.236.240 

3  99 

1.027 

1.996,809 

23.311 

2.880,058 

75.583 

4,436.614 

7.702,067 

5  30 

2*4.014 

28  754,048 

371.880 

21.690,113 

1,934.130 

3,444.358 

7.046.061 

5  22 

137,990 

22.446.662 

804  929 

19.4O3.C02 

1.164.020 

1,590,025 

8.939.018 

13  71 

417 

10.266.373 

110.333 

11,153.375 

139583 

639.107 

14,454.669 

1  09 

41.6S9 

6.926.61 1 

99,098 

10.266.880 

366.719 

781.531 

1.816684 

5  88 

199.639 

8,893.939 

91.256 

6,647,969 
29.978,016 

638.217 

6,175.173 

13.808.K49 

6  16 

1.610.3*1 

62576.228 

811.591 

3.137310 

11.368,270 

10.972.478 

6  91 

2.140.822 

58.676.591 

1.102.121 

29,591.887 

3.458.128 

9,851.493 

8.146.000 

19  93 

14.487.831 

3.943.929 

44.121.741 

1.712.196 

1,929.110 

2.454.780 

11  83 

4.926.889 

746.435 

8.008.734 

840.947 

6.046.643 

7.746.879 

10  66 

6,314.438 

53.964.863 

1,132.493 

22.478.355 

MS  1.039 

5.039.545 

6.997.867 

7  99 

9.414.578 

57.646.984 

894.043 

34.209.268 

1,143.902 

2,938,424 

6.794.246 

6  60 

2.981.662 

36.214.637 

762.611 

19.893.680 

1,674.70* 

824.682 

1.911.882 

6  09 

1,630,681 

8,666.799 

149  960 

3.689.276 

321.3V3 

1.045,499 

1,931.169 

B  68 

4,286.131 

1,988.979 

124,892 

4397,385 

48.624 

62.824 

3.831  571 

99 

17.328 

12.336 

17,674 

3,331.068 

7.000 

6.036 

23.846 

6  61 

1.401 

16.725 

80 

93339 

132,857 

299  951 

6  58 

211.493 

2.918 

16.382 

1,876.189 

16,333 

30.516 

6  65 

107.702 

9.899 

7w 

166,201 

124.370 

5  69 

196.616 

366.411 

377.271 

1,494.629 

6.083 

118,457,622 

184,621.348 

av.  10  79  d  100.603,899 

*92,826,6U 

21.721J514 

643,960.420  d.  37,481,3*>  d. 

Zoology.]  The  wild  animals  of  the  United  States 
nearly  correspond  with  those  of  Canada.  The  class 
mammalia,  in  North  America,  as  far  as  known,  in- 
cludes 118  quadrupeds,  and  28  cetacea.  In  the 
countries  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Atlantic, 
their  numbers  are  constantly  decreasing,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  population  is  increasing.  The  Moose- 
deer  is  becoming  verv  rare,  and  will  probably  be 
soon  extirpated,  as  the  wolf  and  wild  boar  havo 
in  Britain.    The  buffaloes  have  almost  all 


crossed  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  vast  plains  of  Louisiana.  Among  the 
animals  common  to  North  America,  are  six  kinds  of 
squirrels,  which  greatly  injure  the  maize-planta- 
tions and  the  fields  of  wheat.  The  species  called 
the  Carolinian  squirrel  is  grayish,  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  European  one.  Vast  numbers  of  antelopes 
frequent  the  plains  of  the  Missouri.  Beyond  the 
Mandan  villages,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  are  found  large  herds  of  those  animals 
which,  by  the  French  and  natives,  are  called  wild 
or  mountain-sheep;  but  they  little  resemble  sheep, 
except  in  the  head,  horns,  and  feet.  They  are  of  a 
dun  colour,  except  on  the  belly  and  round  the  rump, 


where  they  are  white.  In  size,  they  are  somewhat 
larger  than  a  deer ;  they  have  fine  soft  hair,  and 
very  large  horns,  especially  the  males.  The 
European  animals  which  have  been  naturalized  in 
America  are  the  cow,  horae,  ass,  hog,  sheep,  goat, 
and  dog;  and  these  have  multiplied  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  exceed  the  native  quadrupeds  greatly 
in  number.  The  finest  horses  in  the  United  States 
are  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky, 
which,  by  their  mien  and  the  elegance  of  their  form, 
may  be  compared  with  the  best  in  Europe.  Their 
beauty  arises  from  crossing  the  English  and  Spanish 
breeds.  Vast  numbers  of  wild  horses  are  to  be 
found  in  Louisiana  and  Mexico.  Merino,  or  Spanish 
sheep,  have  been  lately  introduced  into  the  United 
States.  Of  all  the  domestic  animals,  pigs  are  the 
most  numerous,  in  the  western  states:  every  inha- 
bitant keeps  some,  and  several  have  as  many  as 
150  or  200.  These  animals  never  quit  the  forests, 
where  they  always  find  food,  particularly  in  autumn 
and  summer.  Sometimes  thev  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  the  forests,  and  do  not  re-appear  for 
several  months ;  they  are,  however,  accustomed  to 
return  to  the  plantations  occasionally,  by  feeding 
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them  with  maize  once  or  twice  a-week.  The 
American  hare  is  not  above  18  inches  long,  and 
seldom  weigh*  above  2  lbs.  Of  amphibious  animals, 
many  different  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  United  States;  the  Missouri,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  swarms  with  alligators ; 
u  bIho  a  number  of  its  tributary  streams,  and  all 
the  risers  of  the  southern  states.  Of  serpents,  Dr. 
Morse  enumerates  near  40  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  Virginia,  in  particular,  produces  great 
n  ambers.  The  rattle-snake  is  the  most  dreadful. 
Among  the  fish  are  most  of  those  esteemed  in 
Europe ;  and  among  those  that  are  peculiar  may  be 
mentioned  the  large  species  of  white  trout  found  in 
the  lakes,  and  the  cat-fish  in  the  Ohio.  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri,  some  of  which  weigh  above  10O  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  fish  it?  the  Missouri  and  its  tri- 

'  butary  streams  is  astonishing.  Charles  Lucicn 
Bonaparte  has  arranged  the  birds  of  the  United 

i    States  into  28  families,  81  genera,  and  .162  species, 

■  |   rit:  209  land  and  153  water-birds.   Of  these  81 
j   genera,  63  are  common  to  Europe  and  America, 
!<   while  18  have  no  representatives  in  Europe.  Phea- 

I  j   tants  and  partridges  do  not  exist  on  the  American 

continent.    Vast  numbers  of  wild  turkeys  are  to  be 
;j   met  with  in  the  western  territory  and  I»uisiana; 
i   but  as  a  bird  of  sport,  the  turkey  is  no  longer  found 

I I  on  the  E  side  of  the  Appalachian  chain. 

Minrralocn/.]    The  gold  region  of  the  Atlantic 
states  is  chiefly  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  or  strip  of 
schistose  rocks,  extending  from  the  Rappahannock 
\   in  Virginia,  to  the  Coosa  river  in  Alabama,  varying 

■  j  in  width  from  a  few  yards  to  several  miles,  with  its 
!  continuity  often  interrupted  by  intruding  rocks  of 
j   >  more  ancient  date.   The  general  course  of  this 

belt  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  i*  NE  and  SYV.  After 
| ;  ottering  the  latter  state,  it  bends  somewhat  more  to 
:  the  W,  until  all  traces  of  it  are  lost  in  the  state  of 
t;  Alabama  It  may  be  said  to  extend,  however,  to 
<  Canada  on  the  N,  gold  having  been  found  at  Canaan, 
i   X.H.,  and  in  the  state  of  Maine;  also  at  Middle 

Haridam,  on  the  Connecticut  river.  Up  to  the 
l'j  present  time  in  the  states  of  Virginia,  N.  and  8. 
j!  Carolina,  and  Georgia  only  have  gold  mines  been 
1 1  worked.  The  gold-bearing  rocks  par  excellence  are 
j[  the  talcose  and  talco-micaeeous  slates,  rocks  be- 
■|  longing  to  the  metamorphic  series  of  geologists, 
!j   nuking  next  in  age  to  the  granite,  greasy  to  the 

I  '  feel,  and  of  all  degrees  of  hardness  and  shades  of 
i  j  colouring.    Gold  is  also  found  in  gneiss,  sienite, 

I I  hornblende,  mica  slate  and  granite.  Occasionally 
|j  H  is  disseminated  throughout  the  rock,  but  most 
. .   generally  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz,  oxide  of  iron, 

;  •  copper  or  iron  pyrites.  It  is  usually  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  some  of  the  best  ores  giving  no 

i  external  indications  of  the  richness,  the  gold  only 
becoming  visible  on  pulverising  the  specimen,  an'd 

j  carefully  washing  off  the  sand.  The  yield  of  the 
mines  m  the  Atlantic  states  became  important  first 
in  1821,  and  the  first  supply  of  California  gold  was 
>n  1848.   The  deposits  from  all  these  sources  at  the 

)  mines,  down  to  July  31st,  1852,  were  as  follow: 


UW  to  1M7. 


1*1, 


Atlantic  mine*.  California 

851,374  45.301 
927.7*4  8. 151.3*0 
665.317  36,273.097 
56,038.233 


Total 
12.HOS.575 
898.676 
7.079,144 
36,938,314 
86. 540.61? 
31.77S.863 


129,705,844  146,042,203 

Some  American  and  French  hunters  pretended  to 
lave  discovered  up  the  Washita,  30  leagues  above 
the  hot  springs,  silver  ore  of  so  rich  a  quality  that  8 
lbs.  of.  ore  yield  1  lb.  of  silver.   Indications  of  silver 
\   we  also  said  to  occur  on  the  Little  Missouri,  a  small 


stream  that  runs  into  the  Washita. — Copper  is  found 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Within  a  few  miles 
of  New  York  is  a  rich  copper  mine,  yielding  from 
60  to  70  lbs.  of  fine  copper  per  cwt.  Rich  copper 
mines  are  found  in  New  Jersey  along  the  course  of 
the  rivers  Passaik  and  Rariton.  Other  mines  of  the 
same  mineral  occur  in  Virginia,  and  near  I.ak(? 
Superior;  at  Copper-harbour,  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  a  company  in 
Boston  has  secured  what  they  consider  the  richest 
copper  mines  in  the  world,  extending  over  250,000 
acres.  The  metallic  copper  is  found  in  lamina  of 
varying  thickness  in  the  rocks  on  the  S  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  the  Keeweenaw  district,  where 
mining  operations  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  the  porpbyritic  trap  rocks,  yellow 
copper  ore  has  been  found,  but  has  not  been  pro- 
ductively worked.  Associated  with  the  metallic 
copper,  silver  has  been  found,  sometimes  in  the 
copper  or  attached  to  the  exterior  of  the  mass,  and 
at  others  in  small  distinct  nodules  or  irregular 
masses.  Lumps,  or  nuggets  of  larger  size,  nave 
been  met  with  in  the  debris  of  the  rocks,  accom- 
panied by  lumps  of  metallic  copper.  Zinc  has  been 
discovered  in  Pennsylvania.  Lead  appears  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Connecticut,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  A  rich  and  extensive  vein  of  lead 
retches  along  the  E  bank  of  the  Missouri,  from 
the  mouth  of  Rocky  river,  more  than  100  m.  up- 
wards; but  the  most  valuable  lead-mines  are 
found  in  Upper  Louisiana,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Marramrncg,  which  falls  into  the  Missouri  between 
St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve.  They  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  3,000  sq.  m.,  and  are  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  on  the  globe.  The  number  of  mines  is 
165,  in  which  more  than  1,100  men  are  employed, 
producing  annually  3,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  120,000 
dollars. 

There  is  abundance  of  iron  ore,  of  various  quali- 
ties, in  the  United  States.  In  the  state  of  Maine, 
the  founderies  are  supplied  with  bog-ore.  There 
are  iron  mines  in  Rhode  island,  and  in  S.  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania  also  abounds  in  this  mineral,  and 
immense  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  various 

Karts  of  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky.  The  number  of  furnaces,  forges,  and 
bloomerics,  in  1810,  was  530,  and  the  value  of  the 
iron  manufactured  annually  was  estimated  at  from 
12.000,000  to  15.000,000  dollars.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  iron  in  1844  was  nearly  700,000  tons.  The 
census  report  of  1850  represents  the  capital  invested 
in  the  iron  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  as 
follows : — 

17.34S.0O0d. 

7.000.000 
ft.OH6.000 
12,740,000 
20,458 

17.456.000  d. 
10.346.000 
7.000.000 


I  Capital  invested  in  i 
Raw  metal  cotuumed, 
Cort  of  labour. 
Value  of  product*.  . 
Hand*  employed.  . 
II.  In  the  manufacture  of  cact  Iran : 
Capital  invested  in  manufacture, 
Haw  material, 
labour.  . 
Value  of  product,  • 
Number  ol  IiHiUa,  . 


20,507 


In  1821  the  value  of  imported  iron  into  the  United 
States  was  1,213,000  d.— in  1850,  9,150,000  d.—fn 
1851.  9,000,000  d.  The  subjoined  statements  show 
the  value  of  iron  and  articles  which  are  wholly  or 
in  part  composed  of  iron  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  1851  and  1852:— 


PI*.  . 
Railroad, 


Cutlery, 


of  cwt  ln>n, 
wrought, 
not  apeviflfd. 


1851. 
950. 660  d 
7.397.166 
1.437.1S3 
3.27S.OS9 

\*n.w 

1.274,938 


\<:>->. 
1  142.717  d. 
10,650,194 
1.219.202 
3.469,112 
•I  ,119,  280 
1,607,158 
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Other  iiiniHifactona  cuni|*>soi] 

ofsteelinixu-U  668,531  916,888 

Old,     ...         303,099  811,444 

17,635,607  d.  31,626.993  d. 

30,000  men  are  employed  in  the  United  States  in 
iron  castings ;  25,000  in  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron ; 
aud  14,000  in  wrought  iron. 

According  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  the  Eastern 
or  Great  Appalachian  coal- field  extends  from  the  N 
limits  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  central  part  of  Ala- 
bama, having  a  length  of  about  750  m.,  and  widen- 
ing out  in  some  places  to  a  breadth  of  180  m.  lie 
estimates  the  entire  area  at  about  63,000  sq.  m.  The 
Great  Western  coal-field,  so  far  as  it  has  been  well 
identified,  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  a  considerable  portion  of  Indiana,  and  a 
small  area  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.   The  late  sur- 
veys of  l>r.  Owen  have,  however,  shown  that  in  Iowa 
and  Missouri  this  same  coal-field  has  a  much  greater 
extension  than  had  been  previously  supposed,  which 
would  give  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  it 
occupies  even  a  greater  area  than  the  Eastern  or 
Great  Appalachian  field.   The  portion  lying  E  of 
the   Mississippi  is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the 
entire  Appalachian  field,  while  that  lying  west  is 
fully  halt  as  much  more.    Following  Dr.  Owen's 
report,  and  taking  its  extreme  width  from  Green 
river  in  Kentucky  to  Dcs  Moines  river  in  Iowa,  its 
range  will  be  seen,  in  that  direction,  to  be  between 
500  and  600  m.;  while  in  an  K  and  W  direction, 
across  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  its  greatest 
breadth  will  be  fully  400  m. ;  and  from  itB  N  termi- 
nation in  Iowa  to  its  present  fixed  8  limits  on  the 
Osage  river,  its  range  is  more  than  300  m.  Still 
further  8  in  Arkansas,  a  coal-field  of  considerable 
extent  is  known  to  exist.    In  Michigan  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  coal  deposit  has  been  for  some  time 
well  known,  though  hitherto  it  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  unproductive.  In  Rhode  island  also,  irregular 
detached  masses  of  a  highly  disturbed  coal  formation 
are  met  with  and  worked  economically,  though  only 
to  a  limited  extent.    As  may  be  supposed,  these 
enormous  areas  are  intersected  and  traversed  by 
several  of  the  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wabash,  Des 
Moines,  and  others,  which  offer  great  facilities 
for  transportation   to  their  produce,  and  open 
up  communication  with  even  the  most  distant 
markets."    [ProfeMor  Wilton'*  Br  port.]    The  coal 
product  of  the  world  for  1853  18  estimated  by 
able  statisticians  at  75,000,000  tons,  of  which 
amonnt  40,000.000  tons  are  produced  by  Great 
Britain,  9,000,000  by  the  United  States,  France 
4,500,000,  Prussia  3,500,000,  Austria  700,000  tons, 
and  Belgium  5,000,000.     It  will  thus  appear  that 
the  United  States  ranks  second  among  the  coal  pro- 
ducing countries,  although  her  mines,  especially 
the  anthracite,  are  but  the  discovery  of  yesterday, 
comparatively  speaking.    It  is  generally  believed 
that  because  Pennsylvania  furnishes  by  far  the 
largest  quantity  of  coal  for  consumption  and  ex- 
port, that  her  coal  fields  are  the  most  extensive  in 
the  Union:  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case.    Out  of  twelve  coal-producing  states,  she 
only  ranks  eighth  on  the  Ust,  having  the  smallest 
coal  area  of  aU  except  four:  yet  by  diligence,  skill, 
and  enterprise  she  mines  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  that  is  dug  in  the  United  States.   The  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States:  — 

Proportion 
of  ooal 


States. 

I.  Alabama, 

9.  Grorjria, 
S  ~ 
1 


Ana  of  State. 
60.875  eq,  m 
58.300 
44.7J0 


Coal  arena. 

3.400  a/},  m.  1-Hih, 

ISO  l-3*6th. 

4.300  1-40UI. 

13,500  1-SlaL 


6. 
6. 
7. 

a 

9, 

10. 

11. 

VJ 


Virjfinta. 

Maryland, 

Oblo, 

ImliAtia, 

IllJnoia, 

Pennaylvunia, 

Michigan, 

Mtuonri, 


61.080 

lo.sas 

88.850 
34,800 
49.130 


60320 


2i,m 

650 
11,900 
7.700 
44.000 
16.437 
6.000 
O.lrfW 


l-3d. 

1-JOlii. 

1-M 

1-Ath. 

:mu* 

1-Sd. 

1-lOllL 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  area  in  the  12 
states  is  about  565,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  133,000  m., 
or  nearly  one-fourth,  are  composed  of  coal-beds. 
More  of  these  beds  are  bituminous  than  anthracite ; 
for  example,  all  in  Virginia  arc  bituminous,  and  all 
in  Pennsylvania  W  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ; 
while  nearly  all  E  of  the  mountains  is  anthracite ; 
and  this  latter  is  the  mineral  that  supplies  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  finds  its 
way  to  tide-water  for  export.  Some  idea  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  vast  mineral  treasure  to  the  coun- 
try and  its  future  importance,  will  be  seen  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  production,  for  several  periods 
since  1840,  including  the  imports  of  foreign  coal :— 


Anthracite. 

Imports. 

1840. 

865.414  Ion  a. 

163.877  toua. 

1846. 

2.023,052 

14.C53  tons. 

86.776 

IMS, 

3.08  V238 

79.671 

196.188 

1850. 

196.848 

11*-*  213 

1851. 

957.769 

1S0489 

1842. 

4.996.130 

634.178 

183.016 

1853, 

5.195,161 

633,980 

147.000 

1854, 

(EatiinaL)  6,600,000 

C.M'.t'lHi 

175,000 

The  above  figures  only  represent  what  was  actually 
brought  to  tide-water,  not  taking  into  view  the 
consumption  of  the  interior.  An  increase  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum  will  show  a  demand  for  an- 
thracite coal  in  1870  of  27,573,065  tons.  The  great 
scarcity  in  the  eastern  markets,  and  consequently 
high  price  of  bituminous  coal,  has  been  the  means 
of  opening  several  coal  fields  W  of  the  Allegtuuiies. 
Hitherto  nearly  all  the  gas  coal  consumed  in  the 
eastern  markets  have  been  imported  from  England 
and  the  British  North  American  provinces. 

Limestone  is  rare  to  the  E  of  the  Blue  ridge.  From 
Milton,  near  the  foot  of  South  mountain,  a  vein 
of  limestone,  formed  like  schist,  and  placed  between 
layers  of  perfect  slate  never  more  than  10  ft.  thick, 
but  frequently  less,  stretches  220  m.  in  a  NE  and 
SW  direction.  This  limestone,  when  calcined,  makes 
excellent  lime.  Abundance  of  marbles  are  found  in 
the  western  states  ;  the  beautiful  red  serpentine,  of 
which  the  pipes  of  the  Indian  chiefs  are  made,  comes 
from  the  W  of  the  Mississippi.  Plumbsgo  or  black 
lead,  aluminous  slate,  and  asbestos,  are  found  in 
Massachusetts.  Zinc  occurs  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  Fine  basalt,  talc,  white  and  yellow 
quarts,  gray  and  green  lapi*  aUarit,  and  petrotHcx, 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
Indian  hatchets  were  formerly  made  of  fine  basalt ; 
their  knives  of  quartz  and  petrotUex;  their  kettles 
of  lapis  ollari*,  as  also  their  tobacco-pipes ;  but  the 
calumets,  or  pipes  of  peace,  were  made  of  a  species 
of  fine  serpentine.  Of  precious  stones,  properly  so 
called,  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  topazes,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  Connecticut.  Georgia 
contains  no  minerals  whatever,  except  a  bank  of 
oyster-shells,  90  miles  from  the  sea.  Gypsum,  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  is  found  in  the  state  of  New  York ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  immense  beds  of  it  exist  on 
the  high  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Washita ;  it  is 
also  founu  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Missouri.  White  pipe  stone  clay,  marie,  rod  and 
yellow  ochre,  and  fuller's  earth,  are  found  in  the 
northern  states. — That  useful  mineral,  salt,  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  StateB,  but  not  yet  in 
such  quantities  as  fully  to  supply  the  home-con- 
sumption.   The  eastern  states  are' chiefly  supplied 
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with  this  necessary  article  from  the  salt  spring*  of 
(taondago  and  Cayuga.  The  salt  works  of  Onon- 
(U.'o  are  in  the  state  of  New  York,  about  5  or  6  m. 
N  of  Onondago  village,  in  the  Tillage  of  Salina, 
which  is  situated  on  a  bank  50  ft.  above  the  creek 
and  marsh  in  front.  The  country  in  the  immediate 
ririnity  appears  to  be  a  stiff  barren  clay ;  and  wood, 
from  the  vast  consumption  of  the  furnaces,  has 
already-  become  scarce.  The  salt  springs  are  found 
on  the  margin  of  an  extensive  marsh  not  unlike 
in  appearance  to  the  salt  marshes  of  Hoboken.  The 
total  produce  of  the  district  in  1797  was  25,474 
huh. ;  in  1853,  5,404,524  bnsh.  Salt  springs  are 
much  more  abundant  in  the  western  states  than 
in  those  to  the  E  of  the  Alleghanics.  There  are 
12  in  the  single  state  of  Kentucky,  between  the 
Great  Sandy  and  Cumberland  rivers.  TheRe  springs 
are  called  lick*,  from  the  earth  about  them  being 
furrowed  out  in  a  curious  manner  by  the  buffalo  and 
<i?er.  which  lick  the  earth  on  account  of  the  saline 
particles  with  which  it  is  impregnated.  According 
to  all  accounts,  the  water  of  tnese  licks  or  salt- 
springa,  is  not  so  strong  as  sea-water ;  as  it  requires 
400  gallons  to  make  one  bushel  of  salt,  which  is 
more  by  one-half  than  would  be  wanted  of  sea- 
water  to  produce  that  quantity.  The  springs  at  the 
Great  Kanhaway  are  far  superior  to  any  other  in 
the  western  country,  both  with  respect  to  the 
strength  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  salt,  as  it  requires  only  from  90  to  130  gal- 
lons of  salt  water  to  produce  a  bushel  of  that  useful 
mineral.  There  are  salt  springs  on  the  Wabash ; 
and  more  salines  to  the  W  of  the  Missouri  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  pop. 
double  that  of  the  United  States.  About  4  m.  be- 
low St  Genevieve  is  a  copious  salt  spring,  where 
all  the  salt  used  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  territo- 
ries is  made.  On  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  under 
the  parallel  of  34'  N,  are  two  remarkably  strong 
salines,  where  the  water  ooies  from  a  bed  of  quick - 
sin  !,  as  saline  and  bitter  as  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
The  country  on  the  S  of  the  Arkansas  abounds  in 
salines  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  an  almost  com- 
plete sterility  of  soil  for  some  hundred  miles  in  the 
apper  part  of  its  course.  Saltpetre  is  also  very 
abundant  in  this  quarter. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  whole  mineral  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  in  1839-40,  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Cast  Iron, 
Bar  iron. 


Granite 
(<  :■!. 


2*6.903 
197.233  „ 

31.239.453  '>>«• 
663.489  torn 

27.C03.l9t 
6,179,174  „ 


22  952.240  d. 
16.364,805 
917,183 
6.406,167 
6,900,797 
1,539.793 
3,695,884 
529.605 
370,614 


stucco** 


::>f  American  conreucraiKj 
jntbrir  phy«jral  aspect  ai 

r  <:  [-«.-«*..■.!  Either  go 


Aggregate  value  In  dollar*. 
Umi/vturtj  and  commerce.)  The  territories  now  composing 
American  confederation,  were,  when  originally  discovered, 
aspect  and  production*,  vastly  different  from 
he  cupidity  of  the  Spanish  adventurer*, 
gold  nor  silver :  and  the  appearance  of 
the  country  convinced  the  first  settler*  that  they  had  exchanged 
their  native  home  for  no  paradise  The  difficulties  of  the  colo- 
nists impelled  them  to  habits  of  active  and  laborious  exertion. 
TV  or»ont ry,  though  wild  and  wooded,  was  gradually  cleared ; 
vii  provision*  were  at  length  procured  in  such  abundance  as  not 
or.ly  to  supply  their  own  necessities,  but  even  enable  them  to 
jr^are  tome  of  the  convenience*  and  luxuries  of  their  neigh- 
koors.  The  parent-state,  at  that  time  rising  Into  commercial 
eminence,  soon  began  to  perceive  that  her  once-despised  colonies 
wnold  become  to  her  a  source  of  extensive  trade :  and  to  seen  re 
this  market  for  herself,  prohibition  succeeded  prohibition;  and 
the  interests  both  of  Britain  and  the  colonies  were  often  sacrificed 
to  short-sighted  maxima  of  policy,  and  the  narrow  views  of  a 
*■»  wtftsh  trader*.  A  report  laid  before  the  house  of  common* 
la  1732,  by  the  board  of-trade,  represent*  New  Hampshir 


tnanafsrtarlng  a  small  quantity  of  linen-good*  for  its  own  use. 


stated,  manufactured  a  *mall  quantity  of  woollen  and  linen- 
good*,  hut  not  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  Its  own  consumption 
Some  iron-work*  had  been  established  In  that  state,  which  did 
not  supply  one-twentieth  of  the  demand,  and  ships  were  some- 
time* built  there,  and  exchanged  with  the  French  and  Spaniards 
for  molasses,  wines,  rum,  and  silks.  No  manufacture  deserving 
of  notice  existed  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1720;  its  commerce 
consisted  in  furs,  whalebone,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  provision* ;  and 
it  received  from  the  West  Indie*  rum.  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa.  In- 
digo, and  cotton.  The  commerce  of  New  Jersey,  in  1720,  chiefly 
consisted  In  the  export  of  provisions  to  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania  exported  provisions  and  lumber,  but  at 
that  time  possessed  no  manufacture*.  In  1731  tome  coarse 
woollen  and  linen- goods  were  made  In  the  last-mentioned  state 
for  home-consumption,  and  a  few  small  vessel*  were  built  for  the 
West  India  market.  Rhode  island  had  no  manufacture*,  but 
a  few  iron-work*:  one-fourth  of  the  metal,  however, 
for  it*  own  consumption,  wa*  not  produced.  Connec- 
ticut seem*  to  have  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  any  of  the  other 
provinces  in  trade  and  industry;  it*  Inhabitants  exported  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  West  Indie*  w  as  their  chief  market,  whence  they  received, 
in  return,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum.  The  Carolina*  were  in  their 
infancy  at  the  period  referred  to;  but  8.  Carolina  had  begun  to 
export  rice.  Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  North  Amer- 
ican commerce.  England,  however,  had  now  become  fully  alive 
to  its  Importance,  and  spared  no  pain*  to  monopolize  the  whole ; 
but  In  *plte  of  restrictions  imposed  for  thi*  purpose,  it  continued 
rapidly  to  increase.  The  trade  of  the  8panish  and  Portuguese 
coloniea  was  at  this  period  confined,  by  their  respective  parent- 
countries,  to  particular  ports,  and  allowed  to  be  carried  on  only 
by  particular  ship*;  the  British  coloniea,  on  the  contrary,  were 
not  only  allowed  In  trade  with  every  part  of  the  mother-country 
Indiscriminately,  hut —  what  was  to  them  of  vast  importance — they 
were  not  obliged  to  bring  the  whole  of  their  exported  produce  to 
Britain.  A  few  articles— on  this  account  denominated  '  enumer- 
ated commodities -could  be  carried  only  to  Britain;  aU 


•might  be  carried  any 
and  sftcrwar.  »  to  any  port  S  of  Flnlsterre.   This  privilege 


the  more  valuable,  because,  among  the  non  -enumerated  i 
ditiea  were  several  which  constituted  the  staple  of  the  commer- 
cial states,  as  grain,  lumber,  salt  provisions,  and  fish.  The  In- 
tercourse of  the  colonies  with  each  other  however  was  always 
entirely  free;  and  thi*  single  advantage  of  free  mutual  Inter- 
course amongst  a  people  whose  numerical  population  was  rapidly 
increasing,  even  though  their  foreign  commerce  had  been  more 


shackled  than  it  was,  could  not  fall  of  insuring  future  wealth  and 
Tic  trade  of  the  colonies 


to  the  . 

continued  to  increase  annually,  till  their  political  i 
Great  Britain.  That  event  flattered  them  with  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity  much  greater  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed ;  but  a  little  ex- 
perience convinced  them  that  their  hopes  were  too  sanguine. 
The  first  congress  had  not  power  to  mark  out  such  rules  of  na- 
tional trade  aa  were  necessary  to  establish  the  general  interest 
of  the  states.  Each  province  consulted  its  own  emolument;  and 
none  of  them  evinced  so  much  patriotism  **  to  be  above  enrich- 
ing themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbour*.  The  French 
revolution,  which  desolated  every  continental  state,  and  burst 
asunder  every  tie  which  bad  hitherto  bound  together  the  various 
members  of  the  European  commonwealth,  communicated  • 
mighty  impulse  to  American  commerce.  The  annihilation  of  the 
French  commerce,  and  eventually  that  of  all  the  other  Eoropeau 
state*,  with  the  exception  of  Britain  herself,  combined  with  the 
awful  catastrophe  of  St.  Domingo,  which  drove  the  remaining 
planters  to  America,  waa  to  the  United  State*  a  source  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  By  the  destructon  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  she 
obtained  the  carrying-trade  of  Europe;  and  the  inability  of 
Franco,  either  to  support  her  own  colonies,  or  to  import  their 
produce,  transferred  to  the  United  8tate»  all  her  colonial  com- 
merce. These  advantages  America  enjoyed  till  the  abuses  which 
the  Americans  made  of  the  neutral  flag,  led  to  durante*  with 
Great  Britain,  which  terminated  in  a  war  that  deprived  them  of 
the  carrying- trade  and  foreign  commerce.  America,  deprived  of 
her  foreign  commerce,  was  now  necessitated  to  pay  more  than 
usual  attention  to  domestic  manufactures,  in  order  to  supply  the 
absence  of  European  but  especially  British  manufactures.  The 
following  branches  of  manufacture  were  among  the  earliest  es- 
tablished, and  now  supply,  in  several  instances,  the  greater,  and 
in  all  a  considerable  part  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States, 
namely:  iron  and  Ironware,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
flax,  hats,  paper,  printing-typea,  printed  books,  spirituous  and 
malt -liquors,  hemp  -  manufactures,  gunpowder,  window  ■  glass. 
Jewellery,  clock*,  lead,  straw-bonnets,  candlea,  leather,  soap,  and 
sugar.  The  great  obstacles  to  the  Introduction  and  improve- 
ment of  manufactures,  in  the  present  stale  of  things,  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  three  following,  namely:  high  wages,-  deficiency 
of  capital, — and  the  want  of  the  subdivision  of  labour.  The  first 
b  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  hands,  and  the  great  number  re- 
quisite for  agricultural  purposes;  America  has  not  yet  a  surplus 
population  for  manufacturing  purposes,  nor  can  she  have  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  While  good  land  remain*  to  be  cleared  and 
settled,  people  will  continue  to  emigrate  While  agriculture  and 
clearing  new  land*  continue  to  be  (till  the  most  profitable  way  of 
employing  capital,  little  of  it  will  receive  any  other  direction, 

Cotton  manufacture*.]  The  suspension  and  non- 
intercourse  acts  of  the  American  government,  de- 
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priving  the  Americans  of  the  usual  market  for  their 
cotton  wool,  and  of  the  accustomed  importations  of 
cotton-goods,  induced  them  to  pay  redoubled  atten- 
tion to  the  cotton- manufacture,  both  to  supply  their 
own  consumption,  and  to  avail  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  superabundance  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. But  this  attempt  was  successful  at  first  only 
for  a  short  interval,  being  forced  upon  them  by  an 
unnatural  state  of  circumstances.  The  return  of 
peace  crushed  their  cotton  manufactures,  and  ruined 
nearly  all  the  individuals  concerned  in  these 
branches.  The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  in  1791 ;  another  succeeded 
in  the  same  state,  in  1795;  and  two  more,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1803  and  1804.  During  the  three 
succeeding  years,  ten  more  wore  erected  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Connecticut;  making 
15  cotton  mills  in  all,  erected  before  the  year  1808, 
working  at  that  time  about  8,000  spindles,  and  pro- 
ducing 360,000  lbs.  of  yarn  annually.  In  1808,  the 
cotton  mills  were  increased  to  87  in  number,  before 
the  end  of  that  year;  62  of  which  (48  water  and  14 
horse-mills)  were  in  operation,  and  worked  at  that 
;  34,000  spindles:  25  more  were  in  operation,  in 


1811,  making  a  total  of  80,000  spindles.  The  capital 
vested  in  these  mills  was  estimated  at  4,800,000  4: 
the  cotton  wool  employed  at  8,600,000  lbs. ;  value, 
720,000  d.:  yarn  span,  2,880,000  tbs. ;  value, 
3,240,000  d. :  and  persons  employed,  4,000 ;  namely, 
500  men,  and  3,500  women  and  children.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  yarn  made  was  very 
coarse,  and  the  goods  manufactured  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  manufac- 
tured from  1800  to  1815  were  as  follows:  1800,  500 
bales;  1805,  1,000  bales;  1810,  10,000  bales;  1815, 
90,000  bales.  The  whole  yearly  value  of  the  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  in  1815,  was  24,000,000  <L,  and 
of  the  capital  employed  in  manufacturing  cotton  by 
machinery,  40,000,000  d.  At  that  period  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  in  England  might  be 
estimated  at  95,000,000  d.  In  1835,  the  cotton 
manufactures  in  America  amounted  to  from  45,000,000 
to  50,000,000  d.;  while  those  of  England  might  be 
about  170,000,000  d.  The  capital  embarked  in 
manufacturing  cotton  by  machinery  within  the 
States,  in  1835,  was  estimated  at  80,000,000  d.  The 

!  following  table  exhibits  the  statistics  of  this  mar.u- 

I  facture  in  1849: 


No.  of  catab. 


r.ipi:nl 


Value  of  raw 


No.  of  hand* 


Value  of  entire 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

HhoJe  Island, 

Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virpnia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Texas, 

Arkansas, 

Tennes-ii'*', 

Kentucky, 

Ohic^  . 

Michigan, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin, 


District  of  Columbin, 
Total, 


12 
44 
9 

213 
158 
128 
86 
21 


12 
21 
27 
28 
18 
35 

12 

2 


3 
33 
8 
8 

~2 

~i 


8,329,700  d. 
10,950,500 
202,500 
28,455,630 
6,675,000 
4,219,100 
4,176,920 
1,4*3,500 
4,528,925 
460,100 
2,23G,000 
1,908,900 
1,058.800 
857,200 
1,786,156 
80,000 
651,900 


1,094 


10,500 
609.600 
239,000 
297,000 

43,000 

102,000 


85,000 
74,501,031 


1,573,110  d. 

4,889,429 
114,415 
11,289,309 

3,484,579 

2,500,062 

1,985,973 
666,645 

3,152,5.-50 
812,068 

1,165,579 
828,375 
531,903 
295,971 
900,419 
30,000 
237,081 
21,500 


8,975 
297,500 
180.907 
287,060 


80,446 


67.000 


3,739 
12,122 
241 
28,730 
10,875 
6,186 
6,320 
1,712 
7,063 
838 
8,022 
2,963 
1,619 
1,019 
2,272 
95 
715 


81 
891 
402 
401 


95 
?55 

744 


34,835,050 


92,286 


2.590.356  <!. 
8,830,619 

196,100 
19,712,461 
6,447.120 
4,257,522 
8,591,989 
1.109,524 
5,322.262 

538.439 
2.120.504 
1 ,48*»,3N4 

831.342 

748.338 
2,135,044 
49.920 

382.260 
30.500 


16.637 
610.624 
273,139 
394,700 

44,000 

142,200 


100,000 
61,869,184 


The  following  list  shows  the  amount  of  dividends 
paid  by  the  largest  cotton-spinning  and  weaving 
establishments  in  New  Hampshire,  for  a  series  of 
years: 


Nashua  company, 
Jackson  company, 
Stark  company, 
Merrimac  mills, 

any. 
1  oompauy, 
ny. 


Newmarket  company, 
Pocttmouth  •learn  mills, 
Colombian  company, 


Capital. 

Yeara 

Dividends. 

1,000,000  iL 

10 

Hi  per  oeuL 

480,000 

10 

120  ... 

1,260.000 

8 

73  ... 

1.  A«J  000 

a* 

MUO.OOO 

10 

40 

1.500.000 

» 

90  ... 

162,000 

10 

W  ... 

UN  0.000 

4 

41  ... 

600,000 

10 

44     . . . 

£37,000 

«» 

180.000 

91 

m  ... 

Pittsfteid  company,         1 60,000        2  dir.  in  IS 
Portsmouth  company 

South  Berwick,  183.000       16       40  pi 

Total,  8.CU.000  4 

The  average  dividend  is  less  than  6  50-100  per 
cent,  per  annum.  If  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  stocks  and  their  present  market  value  be 
taken  from  the  amount  of  the  dividends,  the  rate 
will  be  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  show 
the  great  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
prices  of  cotton  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  vigilance  required  by  our  manufac- 
turers to  keep  pace  with  their  Transatlantic  bre- 
thren, it  may  be  stated  that  in  1828  Amoskeag 
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at  27 i  c.  and  23  c.  a  yard,  the 
sold  at  11  c.  and  9J  c.  Merrimac 
prints  fell  from  17  c,  in  1837,  to  9-28  c.  in  1849. 
Cocheco  prints,  in  1837,  were  14  14-100  c,  and  now 
8  92-100  c.  Printing-cloths,  which  in  1835  were 
will  at  10  c,  are  now  at  5  c.  to  6  c.  The  prices  of 
Newmarket  cottons  in  1837  were  12,  18,  and  11} 
cents;  they  are  now  7$,  6$,  and  6  cents.  The 
Boott  and  Suffolk  drillings  in  1836  were  sold  at  14 
or nts,  and  now  at  7  cents.  Neither  has  this  reduc- 
tion been  sodden,  bat  has  gone  on  steadily  to  the 
pa-sent  time.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
price  of  cotton  to  the  manufacturer,  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years ;  and  also  the  cost  of  the  cloth  per  pound 
during  the  aame  time.  It  embraces  two  qualities 
of  cotton  as  well  as  of  cloth : 

Coarse. 
38.lt 
29  22 
26  92 
19.67 
33  66 
IMS 
1&31 
16.90 
1857 
14.91 
1243 


184<~, 
1847, 


li>49, 


8.12 
104 
3.34 
8  to  11| 


7.61 
104 

8. 

7  to  11.6  i 


22.37 
21.69 
23  rrj 


IV  42 

IS.  28 

14.13 

1465 


1834, 

20.4 

18  36 

84.39 

KW. 

316 

19.36 

43  9 

107, 
!S3-\ 

19.8 

17.44 

43  86 

1X38 

11  48 

36.19 

)  *.!'». 

16  5 

14.43 

S4.dS 

1-40, 

11. 

8.  78 

33.33 

1841, 

12 J 

in.  58 

29.55 

1S41, 

11. 

93 

28  21 

1*44. 

8. 

688 

34.52 

9.5 

7.38 

8,71 
6.03 

31.48 
32.49 

6howing  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton 
has  been  10  and  9  c,  while  in  the  cost  of  cloth  it 
has  been  15.03,  and  13.47  c.  a  pound,  or  rather  less, 
if  carried  out  for  the  whole  of  1849. 

Woollen  manufacture*.}  In  addition  to  the  high 
prices  of  labour,  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  extension 
of  woollen  manufactures  in  America  was  for  a  length 
of  time  the  want  of  wool,  which  was  also  very  de- 
ficient in  quality,  little  attention  having  been  paid 
to  the  rearing  of  sheep.  The  woollen  imported  for 
consumption  in  1826  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  d. ; 
and  it  was  then  calculated  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  clothing,  including  hosiery,  and  of  the  house 
and  table-linen  worn  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  who  did  not  reside  in  cities,  was 
the  produce  of  family-manufacture.  Mallory  esti- 
mated the  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of 
woollen,  in  1827,  at  40,000,000  d. ;  and  the  agricul- 
tural capital  invested  in  raising  the  supply  of  wool, 
at  40,000,000  d.  more.  The  following  table  shows 
the  statistics  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the 


Maine, 
New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 


New  1  ork. 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 
N.  Carolina, 
S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
MLwisamni 


TVr.newe, 

Ker  tacky, 

Ohio,  . 

Michigan, 

Imhana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Iowa,  . 

Wisconsin, 

California, 

District  of  < 

Total, 


No.  of  eatnh, 
In  operation. 

86 

61 

72 
119 

45 
149 
249 

41 
380 
8 

38 
121 
1 


Cap.  Invested. 

467,600  d. 
2,437.700 
886,300 
9,089.842 
1.013,000 
8.778,950 
4,459.370 
494.274 
3,005,064 
148,500 
244,000 
392,640 
18,000 

6*000 


8,000 

10^900 
249.820 
870,220 
94.000 
171,545 
1.54,500 
20.000 
10.000 
81,225 

700 


Value  of  raw 
material. 

495,940  d. 
1,267.829 
830,684 
8,671,671 
1,463,900 
3.325,709 
8,838,292 
648,367 
3,282.718 
204,172 
165.568 
488,099 
13,950 

8o!892 


10.000 

1675 
205,287 
576,423 

43,402 
120,486 
115,367 

10,000 
3,500 

32,030 


No.  of  hands 

Value  of  entire 

employed. 

product*. 

624 

768,800  d. 

2,127 

2.127,746 

1,893 

1,5711,161 

11.130 

12.770,565 

1,758 

2,881,825 

5,488 

6,465,216 

6.674 

7,030,604 

898 

1,164.446 

5,726 

5,321,866 

140 

251,010 

362 

295,140 

668 

841.018 

30 

29,760 

~78 

88,750 

~8 

15,000 

1. 


28.118,650  a.  25,755,988  d. 


Iran  manufacture.]  The  iron  manufacture  of  this 
earn  try  j9  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
domestic  industry.  The  census  returns  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron  castings  exhibit  the  following  re- 


Ertabliah- 

roenta. 

Capital. 

Ton*  pig  iron. 

Product*. 

A!ai«ma. 

10 

216.  625 

d.  3,848 

371.136  d. 

CaEfcrnta. 

1 

6.000 

7a 

30.740 

OJua-.'vu  Out., 

3 

U.OdO 

445 

41,696 

60 

5H0  8O0 

11.396 

B61.4O0 

13 

37:1.500 

4.440 

267.462 

4 

34.000 

440 

46.200 

» 

260.400 

4.818 

441.184 

14 

82,900 

1,368 

149,430 

Iowa, 

Ken  tacky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, 

Maryland, 

Maaaachuaetta, 

Michigan, 

Mlftxi-aippl, 

MltMHlri, 

N.  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 
New  York. 
N.  Carollua, 

Ohio, 

Pennavlvanla. 
Ri.odc  laland. 
8.  Carolina, 


3 

4.500 

81 

30 

603.300 

9.781 

8 

306,000 

1.060 

34 

150,100 

s.m 

16 

849,100 

7,220 

68 

1.499,080 

81.134 

63 

198.440 

3,494 

8 

100.000 

1.197 

6 

187.000 

6,100 

26 

383.700 

5.67.1 

44 

593.240 

10.666 

323 

4,632. 482 

108,944 

« 

11,400 

133 

183 

2.063.660 

S7.555 

S20 

8,422.334 

69.501 

30 

438.800 

8.91K 

6 

186,700 

163 

6.310 
818,819 
1,111,027 
90,242 
205,802 
206,672 
66,000 
13,000 
87,992 

2,400 

48,207,555  d. 

6,400 

744.316 
312,500 
265.000 
686,000 
3.334,634 
279,697 
117,400 
336.494 
371.710 
686,430 
6.921,980 
13.867 
3.069.350 
5,354.881 
728.705 
87,6*3 
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Tennessee, 
Texas, 

Vermont, 
Virginia. 


16 

139  500 

1.682 

264.:V.'5 

-.» 

16.000 

240 

55.000 

26 

290.720 

6,279 

460,831 

M 

471.160 

7.114 

674.416 

15 

116,340 

1.371 

216,194 

Total.        1.391       17.416,361  d.   345,553     25,108,165  d. 


Whale Juheri/.]  The  importance  of  this 
to  the  United  State*  will  be  shown  by  the  annexed 
statement  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade,  and 
the  quantities  of  oil  brought  by  them  to  each  port 
in  1850 ;  as  also  for  the  previous  nine  years.  The 
towns  now  engaged  in  the  trade  are,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  York,  all  in  the  New  England  states, 
and  include  those  ports  from  whence  whaling  was 
carried  on  in  the  last  century,  which,  though  first 
commenced  by  the  colonists  in  boats  and  in  sight 
of  their  own  homes,  now  employ  upwards  of  140,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe: — 


New  Bedford. 
Nantucket, 
Fairhaven. 
New  London. 
Bag  Harbour. 
Green  port. 
Went  port. 


U| 

Warren. 
New  York. 
Mattnpoiselt, 
M  vatic. 
Stonington, 
Provincotown, 
Holmes'  Hole, 
Slpplcan, 
Cold  Spring, 
Wureham, 
Yarmouth. 
Dartmouth, 
Truro, 
Beverly, 

Total, 
in  1849, 
1848, 
1847, 
184*. 
1845, 
1844, 
1843. 
1842. 
1841, 
1840, 


Ship*. 

65 
10 

9 
14 
11 

1 

ff 

4 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I 

a 

7 

o 
s 
l 
l 
l 

0 
0 
0 
0 

144 

165 
178 
214 
158 
207 

104 
162 
171 
165 


Brigs. 

0 
1 
0 
• 
1 
0 

1 
I 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

2 

17 
9 
12 

s 

19 

28 
38 
42 
42 


Sche. 

0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
a 
o 
t 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
14 
• 
11 
11 
16 

u 

T 
9 
6 


Barrels 

Sperm. 
38,058 
16.094 
8.561 
1  149 
636 
600 


107 


1.035 
2.054 
2.702 
600 
7(16 
2.751 
982 
43 
0 
200 
68 
33 
130 
410 

86.157 
99,433 
108,531 
121.410 
92.877 
1.VS.4H4 
138.686 
167.134 
163,697 
147,643 
156,445 


Barrets 
Whale. 

92.144 
980 
9.979 

25.206 
800 


3,343 
150 
0 

1,310 
81 
2.400 
14.927 
166 
4.8U0 
1.453 
1.600 
1800 
13 
7 
0 
0 

191.752 
256,188 
243.876 
320,546 
219.763 
274.849 
267,083 
205,861 
183,816 
205.164 
203,441 


Whalebone  also  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
products  of  the  fisheries.    The  quantities  imported 
into  the  United  States  during  ten  years  have  * 
as  follows : — 


1850, 
1849, 
1848, 
1847, 
1846, 
1845. 


1843. 
1842. 
1841, 


2.242.012  II* 

1.990.640 

L756.893 

3,460.124 

2,728.939 

3,116,100 

3,015.144 

1,933,821 


Domestic  exports  [  The  following  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce,  &c,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1852  :— 


ee. 

2.282.342  d. 

7.864.220 

Produce  of  m:ri 

6.323.439 

Vegetable  food. 

• 

a 

19.886,588 

Cotton, 

» 

■ 

87.966.732 

Tobacco, 

e 

• 

10,031.283 

Hemp, 

18.649 

■1  ^ftxlocttv 

780,783 

Miscellaneous, 

a 

6.957.280 

xlS, 

• 

7.673,151 

e 

46.815.811 

AMWnmhUm 

• 

4.078.4S4  d 

V 


Total 


192.368.984 


The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  each  year  since  1840  :— 


Year 

1840. 30th  Sept  2.285.073  111.660.561  113.894.634 

1841,  2.746.486  la3.636.236  106.382.722 

1842,  1,170.744  91.799.242  92.96? 

1843,  9  months,  June  30.  107.429  77.686.354  77.793.7M 

1844,  yew,  188,406  99.531.744  99.715.179 
1846,          .  .             844.446  98.456.330  99.299.776 

1846.  .  423  841  101,718.042  102.141.893 

1847,  62.620  140  674.844  160.637 .464 

1848.  .  2,700.412  130,203.709  132.904.121 

1849,  .  .             966.874  131.710.<I81  1 3?  666  914 

1850,  .  .           2.046,679  134.900.233  136.94fi.9I2 

1851.  .  .  18.069.680  178.620,138  196689718 
1863,          .  .          37.437337  164,931.147  192.3C8.984 

The  exports  of  the  U.  8.  for  the  fiscal  year  from 
30th  June  1853  to  30th  June  1854  were"  in  detail 
as  follows : — 

i.  rsouccT  or  rut  ska. 

Fisheries:— 

Oil.  spermaceti.  1.418.846  d. 

Oil.  whale  and  other  fish,  223  247 

Whalebone.  .  1,063,704 

Spermaceti  eandlra.  112.600 
Dried  or  smoked  Hah,  371,607 
Pickled  fisli.  .  89,409 

  3.279.413  d. 

rt  ntoDcer  or  ras  rostsT. 

Wood:— 
Staves,  shin  tries,  hewn 

timber.  Ac.  .  2.678.149  d 
Other  lumber,  128.743 
Maats  and  spars,  129.628 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye.  118.«94 
Mannfactorra  of  wo*m1  2,294.122 
Naval  etorca,  tar.  pitch, 

rosin,  and  turpentine,  1.406.488 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  334.311 

 6,984.345 

131.813 
796.101 
■ —   7,915.219 

in.  ntoDucr  or  Aoaicut/ruRa, 
Of  Animals:— 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  and 

homed  rattle,     .      2.214  644  <L 
Butter  and  cheese.  862,343 
Fork  (pickled),  bacon, 

lard,  and  live  hogs,  6,902.324 
Horace  and  mules,  346.731 
Sheep,  .         .  17.K08 

Wool.  .  26.667 

  9,570^27 

Vegetable  food:- 
Wheat,  4.854.403 
Flour.  .  .    14,783  394 

Indian  com.  .  1.374.077 

Indian  meal,  709.974 
Rye  meal,  34.186 
Rye.  oats,  and  other 

small  grains,  and  pulse,  ISA  824 
Biscuit  or  shipbread,  454.070 
Potatoes,  .  152.669 

Applet,  .  .  107.283 
Rice,  .  .  1.657.658 

  23.793.388 

  33.363  716 

Cotton,   109.44MIH 

Tobacco,  ....        11.31*  1 1  •> 

Hemp,  18,155 

Other  agrirnltural  product:— 
Flaxseed.  7.719 
Hone.        ....  40.064 
Brown  sugar,  .  33,866 

Indigo,      ....  36 

  njm 

Manufactures: — 

Wax   113.002 

Refined  sugar,  .  376,770 

Chocolate,  .         .        .  10.230 

Spirits  from  grain,  .  141.173 

mo  lasses,  3/9.381 
Molaaeea,  .  .  .  17.682 
Vinegar,  ....  20.443 
Beer,  ale.  porter,  and  cider,  .  64,677 
Unwed  oil.           .          .         .  16.468 

Spirits  of  turpenUne.  347.493 

Household  furniture,       .  714.6*6 
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TiUow  caitdle*  and  soap. 
Scuff  and  tobacco, 
Lstber,  boots  i 
CjU**  and  i 
(Jinjwwdw. 
StU. 

r.iidi«s  and  otbar  carna^s, 
Iron— pif,  bar,  and  nalU, 


91.261 

681,342 
L671.500 
073.708 
103.316 
180.048 
119,7» 
5.540 
184  497 
1*1.99* 


...  all 
Copper  and  brass. 

Urea  of, 
Mnlical  drug*. 

Cotton  piece  good* : — 
Painted  or  coloured, 
Uncoloared, 

Cotton  ttirrnd  and  yam, 
Ail  mjjiufactur**  »£ 


109.205 

837.073 


m  H44  4(U 


1.096.167 
6436.486 


733,649 


Flax  and  herap :— . 
Cloth  and  thread. 
Kj^i  and  all  i 

Kinta-:!  mid  stoneware. 

Combe  and  buttons, 
Bnnhes  of  all  kind*. 
Billiard  tablet  and  apparatus. 


byth«| 
F1nt< 

Print  In*  presses  and  type*. 
Natical  instruments, 
Hooks  and  tnapa, 
Paper  and  stationery, 
Tunti  mi  varnish, 
GUm, 
Tin. 


8,768,8*4 

2.924 
13.800 
238,783 
63,68ft 
31496 
6.612 
1.S73 


Marble  and 
Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  ailver 
Artificial  flowers 
Trunk*, 

Brick  and  lime. 


Coal, 

Ice, 

Artk>i-s  not  enumerated:  — 


6.448 
9>62 
3  .'.250 
62.397 
142.604 

122,212 

83.020 
170,561 
22.99* 

14.064 
47.628 
11.873 
23.549.535 
66  387 
27.14* 
32.623 


83,513.361 

3*6.003 

176.0M 
3.788.700 


Total,  213,417.687  d, 

A  boat  two-thirds  of  the  total  value,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, is  com  posed  of  the  four  great  staple  pro- 
ducts— cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  pold ;  but  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  is  composed  of  exports  of 
cotton. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  export  of  domestic 
manufactured  articles,  and  of  wheat,  for  a  period  of 


21  years  :— 

Wheal. 

5.804,199  d. 
ft.424,014 

10.461.71ft  d. 

1*2. 

4474.123 

1*3, 

64*8.229 

5.642.802 

•.013.3*5 

4,660.797 

8.887  .999 

4.446.182 

!S 

6.914.748 

8.574.561 

7411.848 

3,014.41ft 

•,010.338 

8.617.724 

8.019.271 

7,069.361 

!*& 

10.618.767 

11.779.098 

»ml  . 

10.775.5*6 

8,482.627 

1841, 

•.769.891 

8.292.308 

1*43, 

7,864,726 

4.027. IS2 

1844, 

9,680.534 

7.232,81)8 

1943, 

ii.eo7.iti 

6.734.872 

1*47, 

11,482.854 

13.360,644 

11447,288 

32.183.161 

v$ 

14,71 1.174 

15.968,284 

12.947  703 

73.037,430 

17.143.203 

7,742.315 

1851, 

22,209.263 

11448,063 

Total, 

21247«4»d- 

186,740,962  d. 

This  statement  shows  an  excess 
;   articles  over  the  exports  of  wheat  of 
4.  in  the  space  of  21  years,  being 

%  


of  manufactured 
nearly  26,000,000 
an  annual  aver- 


ago  of  more  than  1,200,000  d.  The  annexed  state- 
ment of  the  amount,  value,  and  average  price  per 
pound  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States, 
from  1821  to  1851  inclusive,  will  be  found  valuable, 
as  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  that  im- 
portant staple  during  the  last  30  years,  as  also  to 
the  increase  both  in  the  quantity  exported  and  its 
aggregate  value  in  foreign  markets.  This  vast  in- 
crease is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  cotton  manufactories  of  Great 
Britain,  as  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity 
exported  has  been  brought  to  this  country,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  £14,000,000. 


Lb*. 

1821.  11.844.066 

1822.  11.240.686 

1823.  12.I36.68S 

1824.  9.695.791 
1826.  9.666.278 

1836,  5.972.852 

1837,  15.140.798 

1828,  11.289.419 

1829,  12,833.307 

1830,  8.147.166 

1831,  8  311.762 
1H32.  8.743.373 
1883.  11.142.987 

8.085.987 
7.752,736 
7.849.697 
6.286.971 
7.286.340 
5,107,404 
8,779,609 
6.267.424 
7.264,099 
7.516.079 
6,099.076 


1935. 
I  936. 
1837, 

1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841. 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1846, 

1846,  9488.633 

1847,  6,293.973 
1648,  7,724.148 
1849.  11.969,259 

1860,  8.236.403 

1861,  8,299.666 


113.649.339 
133.424.460 
161,686,682 
132.843.941 
166.784.629 
198,562,563 
299,169.317 
179.302.044 
252.003.879 
290,311.937 
268,668,022 
313,471,749 
818.666,617 
376,631.970 
879.6064.56 
416.781.710 
438.924.666 
688,665.957 
408,616408 
735.161.393 
623.966,676 
577.462.918 
784.782,027 
657.534.379 
863.518.371 
638.169422 
620,925.986 
806,65G,283 
1,014.633.010 
627.145.141 
918,937.433 


Total. 
Lb* 

124.893.404 
144,(75.095 
178.723,270 
142.369,063 
176.449.907 
204,636.41ft 
294,310.11ft 
210,690.463 
264,887.186 
298.469. 102 
216.979.784 
922.216.122 
324,698,604 
384.717.907 
387.368,992 
42:1.631.307 
444.211.637 
695.962.297 
413.621.313 
743,941.061 
530.204.100 
684.711,017 
792,297.106 
663.633.463 
872  905.996 
647.668.066 
527.219.968 
814.274.431 
1,026.603.269 
616,881,604 
927,237,089 


Vnltio. 


20.257,048 
24.035.068 
20,446.520 
21.947.401 
36,846,649 
26,026414 
29,359.646 
22,487,229 
26.576,311 
29,674.883 
25,269,492 
81.724.683 
36,191.106 
49.448.402 
64.961.302 
71.284,925 
63.240.102 
61,656,811 
61,238,982 
69.870.307 
*44S0,34l 
47.693,464 


54063.501 
61.789.643 
42.767.341 
63.415,848 
61.998,294 
66.396,967 
71,984.616 
112416417 


Avor. 
per  lb. 
Ct*. 

162 

16-6 
11-8 
164 
20-9 

13-  2 
10- 
107 
10 

94 
91 
9* 
HI 
128 
16  8 
16  8 

14-  2 
10-8 
14  8 

6-6 
10-51 
81 
6-2 
81 
6-92 
7*1 
10  34 
761 
64 
113 
1211 


General  Import*  and  Exports.]  In  1774,  the 
whole  of  the  American  commerce,  both  exports  and 
imports,  amounted  only  to  13,000,000  d.  In  1784, 
it  had  risen  to  21,500,000  d. ;  in  1794,  to  67,043,725 
d.  After  the  latter  year  it  increased  prodigiously, 
owing  principally  to  the  events  arising  out  of  the 
French  revolution.  In  1806,  American  commerce 
had  reached  its  acme  during  the  period  of  the  last 
irreat  war:  the  exports  being  103,000,000  d.,  of  which 
60,283,236  d.  were  for  foreign  produce,  exclusive  of 
the  freight  and  charges  on  that  produce.  Her  im- 
ports, in  the  same  year,  amounted  to  108,000,000  d., 
making  a  total  of  £47,500,000.  This  extensive  for- 
eign commerce  employed  upwards  of  1,500,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  100,000  Bailors.  The  whole  ex- 
ports or  America,  in  1826,  amounted  to  76,000,000  d., 
of  which  6,000,000  were  domestic  manufactures, 
being  more  than  double  the  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  in  1821.  The  exports  of  domestic 
produce,  in  1828,  amounted  to  £11,050,000 ;  and  of 
manufactures  to  £1,600,000;  the  exports  of  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures  to  £5,398,750.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  September,  1828,  was  £18,048,750. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce, 
in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1846,  was  102,141,893 
d. ;  of  which  23,507,483  d.  was  carried  in  foreign, 
and  the  remainder  in  American  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise was  121,691,797  d.,  of  which  11,346.623  d. 
was  afterwards  exported ;  leaving  the  balance 
110,345,174  d..  and  showing  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  the  year  of  8,203,281  d.  Of  the 
total  imports,  15,683,624  d.  was  brought  in  forei> 
vessels.    The  proportions  in  which  the  trade  of  t 
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country  was  carried  on  with  the  various  parts  of 
the  world,  in  1846,  appears  from  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  items  of  exports  to,  and  im- 
ports from,  different  countries:— 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Oreat  Britain,  dependencies  of. 
Franc*  and  her  dependencies. 
South  American  slates. 
Sfuiln  and  her  dependencies, 
Hanse  town*. 

Holland  and  her  dependenciea, 

lMeium, 
China, 
Hayti 
Austria. 
Denmark, 
Italy. 
Ituiaia, 
Sweden 
Pniasla, 
Sicily, 
Hardinla, 
Portugal  and 
Turkey, 

Africa.  irenernlly, 
Asia,  irvncrallv. 
South  8en»  mid  Purine 
Hnndwik'li  it] 
Marocco, 

A  pamphlet  latdy  issued  contains  some  UHcful  sta- 
tistical information  relative  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  .States,  showing  that  as  slavery 
recedes  tho  prosperity  of  the  several  states  increases, 
manufactures  become  established,  and  trade  rapidly 
progresses.  The  business  of  the  shivo  ports  is 
shown  to  consist  chiefly  in  exporting  produce.  The 
total  amount  of  goods  and  merchandise  imported 
into  and  exported  from  the  states  during  1&>1  with 
foreign  countries,  and  of  the  relative  value  of  each 
article  of  merchandise  was  an  follows: 


United 
France, 
Cuba. 

British  North 
1 1  nn»a  Towns 
Brazil. 

Chirm,  . 

Holland  and  Belgium, 
Spain. 

liritith  Went  Iridic*  and  Ounvana, 

>-,  with  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 


Export* 

Import*. 

4'iJ)0\.9'i7  A. 

45.150.025  d. 

13  CT  1,858 

4,516,397 

M  '2"  2**3 

ft  st*19  fi't'i 

n  4iiM  iii-» 

A  M  il  Sl<> 

12.376.4S? 

4,008.315 

&149.864 

*,Vfl  1 , 

1.6.12,607 

mxn 

1.178.188 

6,593,881 

1.1 14.013 

1X2.902 

1.104.44:8 

379.719 

1,057.19(1 

753,927 

942.263 

1.189.786 

636,888 

1.570,054 

500.913 

730,150 

396,210 

31.584 

319.441 

513,235 

183.283 

192,581 

547^474 

128.193 

760.998 

544.447 

475.045 

202.232 

361.988 

378.765 

153.029 

4,554 

XI  9.65 1. 643 
4.007,407 
3,551.444 
1.-S34.40O 
2,085.076 
2,401.105 
1,471.905 
922.987 
450.5*6 
218,351 


Argentine  rCfubtlc-. 
BritMi  East  Indie*. 
New  Granada, 
llayti. 
l'orto  Rico, 
Venezuela, 
Mexico, 
Austria, 


conntrie*, 
Total, 


695.070 
1  ^"4 ,  9 1  (J 
393.743 
516,735 
493.895 
375,995 
152.248 
290.163 
l,4n,081 


X34.672.aS6 
6.885  864 
1.359.193 
Z50S.I09 
1.259.8*5 
781.857 
517.768 
1.051.496 
1.157.206 
SW.8,291 
447.597 
394,855 
223,910 
143.414 
633,504 
378,602 
112.213 
217,609 
829.538 


1,583,640 


X45,046,869  X46.497.50l 
Ixtorts  In  1851. 


Silk  manufacture*, 
Cotton  da, 
Wool  Ion  da, 
Iron  and  steel,  raw  and  manufactured 
Suear, 
Coffee-. 


.Specie  and  bullion, 

Tin  and  l 
Wool, 
Molaaaca, 

China,  earthenware,  Ac. 
Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured, 
leather,  .  . 

Watches  sad  parta  thereof. 
Copper  i 

Other  gooda, 

Total, 


ExrOKTS  111  1851. 


Cotton,  raw. 
Gold  and  eilrer 
Grain  and  dour. 
Tobacco,  raw  and  manuf. 
Cotton  manufacture*. 
Wood,  manufactured 
Racon.  pork,  Ac, 
Fish,  rial]  oil,  bone.  Ac 
Iron  manufacture*. 
Rice, 
Hcef. 


Yalnc 
X33  3*9  I'.'t 
3.7*4.496 
3  0*2.449 
1158.914 
1.608.384 

nt.ra 

910.0O3 


352.075 
3,263.640 


Forei Produce,  Ac : — 

Bullion  and  apecie,  . 

Grain  and  flour, 

Tea, 

Other  good*,  .... 


Total, 


£40, 977,023 


X2.375.661 

274.794 
1.501.919 


£45,497.501 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports,  exports, 
custom-house  duties,  arerage  percentage  of  duties, 
and  proportion  of  imports  per  bead  during  each  10 
years  since  the  commencement  of  the  government, 
and  for  the  hut  five  years,  ending  June  30, 1864.  It 
shows  the  increased  rate  of  consumption  in  1850- 
185-1,  ah  compared  with  the  previous  10  years,  when 
the  business  of  the  country  was  managed  with  more 
discretion  than  since  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia:— 


1789  to  1799, 
1800  —  1809, 
1810  —  1819, 
1820  —  1829, 
1830  —  1839, 
1840  —  1849, 
1850  —  1854, 


Import* 

600.692,684  d. 
933,516,278 
819,069,274 
802.306.480 
1.266.411.483 
1.196,786,983 
1,184,071,983 


Export*. 

410.997.338d. 
751.150.299 
6Hfi.958.905 
761.690,913 
1.034.105.465 
1,240.747.504 
810.380,606 


182,365.979 
03.111W 
40.615.567 
732  "04.018 
43.940.511 
69,  l?*,99C 


Average 
per  cent 


Total,        6.712,655,167  d.  4\5J5,931.0:10  d.  802.161.756d. 

Proportion 
of  import* 

to  tarfi 
mhaHlau-.t 
each  vear. 
13-74  4. 
12  90 
»» 
4Y1 
743 
514 


1789  to  1799. 
1800  —  1809, 
1810—1819, 
1820  —  1829, 
1830  —  1839, 
1840  -  1849, 
1850  -  1854, 


50.321.625  d. 
19n.957.109 
157,411.864 
191,1106,399 
il3.126.Hr2 
217.497,496 


10| 

13 
19* 


3.929.827 
7.239.814 
9.638.131 

18  it 

18 


The  sub 


1,210,063,786  d. 
incd  table  she 


n  the  exports  of  the  pro- 


duce and  manufactures  of  the  U.  8.  in  1851,  not 
only  as  a  total,  but  also  to  each  particular  count  nr. 
It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 


Valoe. 

amount  are  sold  to  the  British  empire:— 

X5.838.806 

In  American 

In  Foreign 

To  each 

4.775.228 

vcsneia. 

TeMel*. 

country. 

4,064.028 

Roaala, 

1,187.116  d. 

378.588  d. 

L465.704d- 

3,982,658 

Prussia, 

5.152 

75,3 1 7 

SO.  449 

2,884,571 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

198.269 

662.531 

7GO.NM) 

2.077,306 

Swedlaa  W.  Indies, 

58.924 

2.233 

61.157 

1.878.928 

Denmark, 
Daman  W.Indies, 

2,913 

89.544 

92.25  7 

1.242,676 

804  909 

•7,778 

902. 6*7 

1.136,166 

Hause  Towns, 

550.543 

4  855.414 

5.405.954 

999,584 

Holland, 

711.734 

1,199.591 

1,911.118 

827.301 

Dutch  E.  Indlea, 

168.226 

86,204 
25.501 

304.4  JO 

798.574 

Da    W.  Indlea, 

34,397 

3«,8?8 

771418 

Da  Quayana, 

65,491 

8-5.491 

695.963 

Hrljriom, 

2.333.077 

374.316 

2.70*.  393 

443,609 

England, 

72.200.571 

82.921.350 

105.121.921 

586,598 
585,281 

Hcotland, 

2.004.306 

1  395]s?i 

Ireland, 

203^335 

563.241 

Gibraltar, 

pi//* 

86/28.S 

177.904 

547.471 

Malta, 

60.261 

3.800 

64.0*1 

9,597.464 

British  E  Indies. 

454.670 
158  666 

58.236 

61 2,906 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.228 

161.891 

£45,046.859 

Mauritius, 

16,882 

16  8S  2 

J 
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Kntisii  GiuyJUia, 
Do.  «  e»t  Indies, 


Brit  Amer.  Colonies, 
Franc*  oo  Atlantic, 
Da  Mediterranean. 
French  W  Indies, 
MutjW.mi  and 
KrrocJi  I 

F.I  IK  J. 

!■  .r>  ::, 


190  607 
384  2«6 

3,ft«,a7i 

492,627 

688,172 
217,819 

8,715 
45.C93 
16,607 
749.843 
87,638 


Cob*, 

Other  Span.  W. 
Mkirtra. 

Fiya!  and  other  A  lores. 
Cape  d*  Verde*. 
Itarr  generally, 

Sdlr, 
Sardmi*. 

Trieste  A  ntherAustrUn 

Adriatic  porta, 
Tartey,  Levant,  Ac, 

Harti. 
Mexico, 

Central  Republic  of 

America, 
Sew  Grenada, 
Venciaela. 

Broil. 

Cjplatloa  Republic, 
ArjenUw  do., 

can. 

Per*. 
'  i. 

Wen  Indies  rrnerally, 
&.  America  do.. 
A».da. 


8.765 

135,544 
4.039,718 

861.286 
83.944 
68,474 
14,411 
47,476 

906.791 


136,361 

1.465.822 
162.204 

1,380.447 
916.173 

217.691 


7A7.0O3 
2.841.9S3 
24.804 
463,433 
1.481,798 
186,320 
2,111.029 
68,761 
36.119 
70,486 
1,176,049 

601.146 


23.299 
146,288 
1.640.637 
2.260  2*3 
2.731.926 
702.774 
146.846 
72,260 


3  246 

198.860 
4,369,693 

4,775 


199,548 
100,124 
83.397 
26.114 
4,829 

830,048 
38,438 
174,527 

793,751 

298.925 
98,517 

5.611 
94.133 
97,776 
286,973 
6,907 
196,317 
27.079 
63,440 
44.916 
8,175 

70,812 


213,806 
540,554 
3,943.660 
6.835,834 
3.224.553 
24,467.057 
735.018 
289,579 

8.715 
45.693 
19.863 
948.713 
4,457.331 

13,540 

123.544 
5,289,726 

961  410 

167,342 
94.589 
20.240 
67,476 
1.736.834 
41.743 

810,888 

2,264.573 
162.204 
1,679.872 
1,014,690 

228,202 
*\607.70l 
864,779 
8,128.966 
32,711 
659,852 
1.608.877 
249,760 
2,155.946 
76,936 
86.119 
70.586 
1,245,861 

601,146 


Total. 


137.934,439  d.  68,755,179(1.  196,689,718  0. 


The  New  York  Herald  contains  a  very  interesting 
table  of  the  movements  of  bank-operations  in  the 
United  State*,  and  the  progress  of  foreign  trade  in 
etch  of  the  last  26  years,  daring  which  four  different 
tariff*  have  been  in  operation, — two  protective,  one 
compromise,  and  one  revenue  tariff.  The  bank- 
r.  turns  are  made  np  to  the  1st  January,  and  the 
trade-returns  up  to  the  30th  of  June  each  year. 
Tat  table  is  as  follows:— 


IS 
w.. 

1836, 
1837. 


1M9, 
IM0, 

ML, 


l  and  Discount* 
200.461.214  4 
215.631.784 
238,165.587 
267,951.684 
324,119.499 
365.163.834 
457.506.080 
625.115.703 
485.631.687 
492,278.015 
462.898,523 
386,487.662 


Im  porta 

70.876,920  4 
103.191.124 
101.029.266 
108.118.311 
126.621.332 
149.S95.742 
189.980,034 
140.989,217 
118.717,404 
162.092.132 
107.141.519 
127,946.177 


IMS, 
1847, 
1&46, 
IMS. 
1M0. 


264,544.937  64,763.799 

264.905.814  108,435,035 

2*8,617,131  117,244.564 

312.114.404  121.691.797 

310.282.945  146.545.638 

344.476.582  154.998.928 

332.323.195  147.857,439 

364.204.078  178.138.318 

413.756,799  220,779,355 

UM2.       474.500.000  212.618.282 

1WS.       650.400.000  267.978.647 

1854,      607.287,428  804,562,881  378,241.064 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  produce  from  each  state  and 

territory  in  1840  and  in  1860 ;  and  the  total  exports 

«a>!A^M|.|nim,aarftatHtok, 


Exports. 
73.849.608  4 
81.310.583 
87.176,943 
90.140.433 
104.336.973 
121.693.377 
128.663,040 
117,419.376 
108.486.616 
121,028.416 
132.085.946 
121,851,803 
104.«91,634 
H-4 ,  J  4^,  AH  0 
111.200,046 
114.646.606 
113,488.516 
158,648,622 
144,032,131 
145.755.820 
161,898.720 
218,388.011 
209.641,625 


Tot  exports 

domes! 

c™Jri5ue* 

of  American 

Total 

and  foreign 

Imports 

1840. 

1850. 

produce. 

In  1850 

Maine, 

1,009,910  d.  1,536,818  4  1,666,912  d.    856.411  d. 

N.  Hampshire, 

20.761 

8,722 

8,927 

49,079 

Vermont, 

305.150 

404,749 

43,906 

463,092 

Massachusetts, 

6,268.158 

8,263,473 

10,680.763 

30,374.684 

258,303 

Khode  Island, 

203,006 

206,299 

215.266 

Connecticut, 

618.210 

341.262 

241,930 

372,390 

New  York, 

22.676,609 

41,502,800 

62,712.789  111,123.524 

New  Jersey, 

14.883 

1.655 

1.655 

1,494 

Pennsylvania, 

5,736.466 

4,049.464 

4,501,606 

13.066.164 

Delaware, 

87.001 

Maryland. 

6,495,020 

6,689.481 

6,967,358 

6,124.201 

Disc  Columbia, 

751,429 

80,388 

80,588 

69.819 

Vlrjrlnla. 

4,769.937 

3,413.158 

3.416,646 

426.599 

N.  Carolina, 

387,484 

416.601 

416.501 

323,692 

S.  Carolina. 

9.981.016 

11.447.800 

1.933.785 

Georgia, 

6,662.959 

7.651.943 

A  In  but  i)  Ay 

12,856.694 

10,544.858 

10,544,858 

865,'362 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

32,098.059 

87,698377 

88.105.360 

10,760,499 

Ohio, 

991,954 

217,532 

217.632 

682.504 

Kentucky, 

190.987 

Tenneaae«, 

27,966 

Michigan, 

162.229 

132.045 

132.046 

144.103 

Florida, 

1.895,684 

2,607.968 

2,628,624 

96.709 

Missouri, 

359.643 

Illinois, 
Texas, 

17.649 
24.968 

17399 
24,958 

16,706 
25,650 

Total,  1 

13,895.634 

136,946.913  151398,720  178,138,310 

A  close  inspection  of  these  tables  showB  that  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union  the  domestic  exports 
have  steadily  increased.  In  the  western  states  of 
Ohio  and  Michigan  we  find  a  great  increase  in  the 
exports  to  the  Canadas.  We  find,  however,  that  in 
8.  Carolina  and  Georgia  there  has  been  an  yearly 
decrease  in  exports,  amounting  in  the  latter  state 
to  25  per  cent.  The  greatest  increase  of  exports 
has  been  in  New  York. — A  Washington  statistician, 
while  estimating  the  comparative  resources  of  the 
free  and  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  Union,  or 
of  the  western  and  the  southern  states,  calculated 
the  value  of  such  articles  of  agriculture  produced  in 
the  south  as  will  always  command  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, for  the  three  years,  from  1847  to  1849,  as  fol- 
lows :— 


Cotton, 

Tobacco, 

Rice, 

Naval  stores. 


To  the  above  may  be 
added  sugar  and 


1849. 

184& 

1847. 

95.260.000  4 

74.620,0004 

72,905,000  4 

6,616.741 

8.756,360 

11.008.200 

3.841,964 

3.675.895 

3.091.215 

1.624,190 

1.864,319 

1,798.612 

107332,896 

88,816.674 

88,803,027 

18,417,600 

16,486.000 

22.746,430 

Total  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  slave 

states,  .      136,766.896     106.803.574  111.649,457 

Of  which  there  were  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, during  the  same  period,  according  to  official 
returns,  viz. : — 


Cotton, 

Tobacco, 

Rice, 

Naval  stoi 


6.804.207 
2,669.362 
845,161 


1847. 

61,998.2944    63.415378  d. 
7.661.133  7.242.086 
2,331,834  3.605,896 
763,303  759,331 


76,616,700  4   73,683,643  4  65,023,0514 


The  value  of  imports  into  the  U.  6.  for  three 
years,  distinguishing  the  proportions  received  at 
the  north  and  at  the  south,  was  on  the  i 
rity,  aa  follows : 


1847. 

New  York,  98.737.497  4    94,535.141  4   84.167.352  4 

Boston,  .         26,827,874      28,647.707  84.477,008 

Other  Northern  porta,  14,716,030      14.200,043  11,161,667 

Total  North,     133,780.361 4  137372,891  4  129,806,027  4 


J 
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New  Orleans, 

Charleaton, 

Other  Southern  port*, 


8,077.910 
1.310  69! 
4,688,577 


9,3*0  439 
1,483,299 

8,760,398 


9.222.969 
1.5*0.668 

3,934,978 


Total  Sooth.       14,077,078  d    17,636,066  d.  16,738,606  d. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Talae  of  ex- 
port* of  such  articles  as  were  produced  by  the  free 
states,  or  from  Abroad  by  the  capital  of  such  as  are 
identified  with  the  interest*  of  the  free  states,  Tit :— 


1849. 

1848. 

1847. 

612.177  d. 

718.797  d. 

795.850  d 

OH  anil  Whalebone, 

1,876,074 

1.078.327 

2,4*0.716 

Candles,  . 

149,408 

18ii*19 

191.467 

Skin*,  furs,  and  sin- 

sen*-. 

839,194 

770,427 

811,613 

Lumbar  and  ■rticiaa 

manufactured  from 

wood. 

8,718.033 

3.060.877 

3.806*41 

Ashe* 

818.603 

466.477 

618,000 

ProrUloni — estimate. 

10,000.000 

B.800,000 

7*00.000 

Rrenditufla,  — 

19.000  000 

18.000000 

42.000.000 

12,000.000      11,000, 00»i  9.000,000 
60,420.484  d.   48,584,744  d.  68,203,984  d. 

Another  authority  in  Washington  Rives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  value  of  southern  agricultural  pro- 
ducts exported  from  the  U,  8.  for  the  under-named 
years:— 

1848.  1947.  1849. 

Naral  store*.    .  1.085.712  <L        T59.-r.Md.      848.164  d. 

Rice,  2.864.991        3.603.896  2.5C9.3R2 

Tobacco,  8,478,270        7.242,086        8.804  207 

C.,tton,  .         42.767*41  83.418.848  66,396.967 

7.238  28,483  24,900 


Southern  »taie*. 
Total  export*, 

Northern  state*. 


84.90:1,549 
102,141,891 


<-.,V04*,6S4 
180,637.404 


75.640,600 
133.606,988 


47.238.344  d.    88,888,930  d.  83.026*49  d. 

An  able  political  pamphlet  known  to  be  written 
by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Virginia,  and  designed 
to  exhibit  tho  superiority  in  amount  and  value  of 
the  commercial  products  of  the  southern  states  over 
those  of  the  north,  and  the  superior  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  the  south,  states  the  exports  of  southern 
and  northern  domestic  produce  as  follows : 


1790  1800, 
1801  M0, 
1811- 1820, 
1821- 1S.V', 
1831  1840, 
1841-1848  (Ja 

1847. 
1848, 
1849, 


I.  SOUTH  E  H.N 

Cotton. 
19.108.783  d. 

88.073.500 
1. 16.726.604 


628.806,110 
30).  256.846.7S8 
42.767.341 
63.415*48 
61.998.294 
6ll.396.967 


kx  roars. 

Tobacco. 
49.311.260  d. 
84.773,730 
80.081.999 
87.7&S204 
74.457.223 
42.608.811 
8.478.270 
7.242.086 
7.881.122 
5.804,207 


nice. 

27.554.109  d, 
2l.5TJ.660 
23.021.144 
20.070.244 
22.257.791 
9*66.144 
2.804.901 
8.605.896 
2.331*24 


11    TOTAL*  Of 


1790  1800, 
1810. 


EXPORT*  Foil  TUB  SAME  PEBIOK*. 


Total  of  cotton, 


1840. 
1848. 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 

IIL  TOT  At 


93.971.124  d. 
164.439.890 
229,799.747 
834.412.743 
626.191.124 
309.338,410 

83.S10.6O3 

64.263.830 

71.881.240 

75,000,000 

SOCTRKaX  AXD  XOIlTnKRK  EXPORT*. 


Southern  share  of 
the  other  do  met- 
tle eaporu  In 
ratio  of  pop. 
104.07l.l90d 
126*60.890 
111.706.883 
97.488,301 
118.215.317 
71,041*60 
21,000,000 
37,736,170 
26,203.943 


1790-1800, 
1801-1810, 
1820, 
1830. 
1840, 


Total  export*  of 
southern  prodooa 

200,042.314  d. 

29I.3W.780 
841.506.599 
431,900,943 
743.407,467 
350.380,070 


Total  export*  of 
northern  produce, 
111.248,611  d. 
183.071. 866 
121,194.689 
104,204.080 
149.482,842 
95,781,336 


—  ! 


1846, 
1847. 
1848. 
1849, 


74.810  >m 
102000.000 
98.086.183 
99.500,000 


27.l75.29-i 
48.637.404 

34.878.BS8 
32.210.081 


IV. 


Actual  Imports  Into  the 


1790  1800,  344  000  000 d.  870,845.454  d. 

1801-1810.  .        23.'  000,000  695.663.310 

1811-1820,  202.000.000  606.119.274 

1821-1830.  .         125475.117  663.138.2ii] 

1831  1840,  220*82.978  1.083.295,107 

1846,  13.435.111  10S.2tt.CS6 

1848,  .         17,628,137  137*70,791 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  table  showing 
the  gain  of  the  northern  imports  and  exports  of 
foreign  produce  and  exports  of  domestic  produce, 
and  the  consequent  loss  upon  southern  capital  em- 
ployed in  product  and  consumption  :— 

On  exports  On 
of  domestic     On  Import*, 
produce. 

39.300,660  d. 
29.226.666 
68,648.323 
121.434.846 
66.976.981 
17,382,489 
22,150.613 


1790-1800 

1801-1810. 
1811  1830. 
1831.1830, 
1831. 1840, 
1846, 
1848, 


158.000.  OOOd. 
399.680,000 
389,119.274 
808.188,383 
864,293,107 
75,956,686 
97,446,826 


produce. 

64.O78.SJ04 
100,444.140 
68.4*4.311 
188.303*57 
128.062.884 
7,631.940 
13£75.XS9 

Trade  with  Great  Britam.]  In  1740  the  import* 
of  New  York  from  Great  Britain  were  £72,390, 
and  the  exports  £171,000;  but  in  1836  the  value 
of  the  imports  in  that  city  was  estimated  at 
£23.000,000,  of  which  probably  above  £11,000,000 
consisted  of  British  manufactures  and  commodities. 
The  16,000,000  of  our  American  brethren  were 
better  customers  for  our  manufactures  than  France 
and  Germany  with  a  pop.  of  70,000,000,  and  as  the 
latter  countries  are  approaching  or  have  reached  a 
state  in  which  tho  progress  of  manufactures  is  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  that  of  agriculture,  they 
are  daily  becoming  our  rivals  in  the  manufacturing 
markets,  while  in  the  United  States  industry  is  still 
most  profitably  employed  in  developing  the  resources 
of  agriculture,  ana  we,  by  our  advancement  in  non- 
agricultural  industry  and  arts,  materially  assist 
them  in  the  rapid  creation  of  wealth  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  The  following  facts  show  the  pro- 
portions in  which  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
two  countries  were  blended :  In  1821  the  proportion 
which  the  trade  with  England  bore  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  was  35  per  cent. ;  in  1835 
it  was  41  per  cent.  The  proportion  which  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  bore  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
England  was  17  per  cent,  in  1821.  and  22  per  cent, 
in  1835.  In  1805  the  proportion  was  28  per  cent, 
but  in  the  interval  our  aggregate  trade  with  all 
other  countries  bad  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
that  with  the  United  States.  The  proportion  of 
British  to  American  shipping  which  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  averaged  9}  per  cent, 
annually  from  1822  to  1830,  bat  from  1831  to  1836 
the  average  was  per  cent.  Professor  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  census  of 
1840,  that  the  annual  productions  of  his  country 
amounted  to  965,413,650  d.  The  commissioner  of 
patents  made  the  amount  in  1849,  2,330.000,000  d. 
Making  use  of  the  estimate  of  Professor  Tucker  as 
the  smallest,  and  referring  to  official  returns  of  ex- 
ports, the  proportion  taken  by  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  with  the  whole,  is  as  follows: — 

Annual         Exports  to  Total 
value.        Great  Britain  Export*. 
054.387,397  &    73.496.549 d.    Ill  059*7* d, 
239.836.224 
42.358.761 
16*33,060 
11,996,008 


Agriculture, 
Manufactures, 


Fortata, 
Fisheries, 


541, MO 
194 


648,063 


11.809.801 
978,184 
5.917,994 
2.547.654 


Totnl, 


965.413,680      76*34,303  131.710,061 
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According  to  the  estimate  of  the  professor,  one- 
Mventh  of  the  annual  production  in  1840  was  ex- 
ported, according  to  that  of  the  commissioner  ono- 
twentieth.  The  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
Kcording  to  the  first,  arc  one-fifth  of  those  manu- 
factured at  home;  and,  according  to  the  com- 
mmiooer.  one-tenth.  The  British  returns  give 
£47,000,000  as  the  annual  value  of  the  production 
of  great  Britain  in  1840,  and  £9,564,902  as  the 
export  thence  to  the  United  States.  Reducing  these 
rams  to  dollars,  the  following  comparison  has  been 
nude  of  the  mutual  interchange  of  each  other's  in- 
dustry:— 

Omit  Britain.    United  State* 
AanunJ  production,  .        1,185,600.000  d  965.413.650  d. 

Aanaal  total  export.  187.900.000  181,710.081 

Bruith  eiport  to  U.  8..     .  45,949.926 
U.  &  export  to  Great  Britain,  .         .         .    76,130  206  d. 

Assuming  the  pop.  of  Great  Britain  at  31,000,000, 
ud  that  of  the  United  States  at  20,000,000,  the  con- 
wmption  in  each  of  domestic  and  imported  goods 
per  head  was  as  follows  :— 

United  State*  conaumption. 

Home  goods,  41.73 
Britiah  good*.  2.35 


State*'  good*. 
Total. 


30.13 
2.50 

31.63 


ToUl, 


43.9S 


Bvwhich  it  appears  that  of  the  British  consumption 
*  per  cent  onlv  was  produced  in  the  United  States; 
and  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  5  per 
etnt.  iu  the  produce  of  British  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  British 
rad  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  the 
United  States;  and  of  the  amount  of  raw  cotton 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United 
Stales,  according;  to  British  official  returns,  between 
the  yean  1820  and  1853:— 

Declared  Cotton 
imported. 
89.999.174 1 be, 
98.470.746 
101.031.766 
H2.»32.  Ill 
92.1S7.662 


HO. 

1M2. 
1*1. 
1W4. 


1*27, 

Iti9. 
,, 

Ml, 

im 
i*u 


no. 
im. 

1HI 

im! 
MM, 
1347. 


£7.018  272 
5.8 1 0,3 1 A 
4.823.415 
6.122.346 
9.053.583 
fi.46M.2J2 
7.579.699 
SJM4.989 

10.568  455 


130.858.203 
216  924.812 
151.752.289 
157.187,396 
210  885.858 
219.333628 
219.756.753 
237,606.758 
269.203.075 
284.455.812 


1*51, 

m 

13U, 

,Carr*K*  4  *4  &»£■.] 


4.695,225 
7.6*5  760 
8.839.294 
5.283.020 
7,098.642 
3.528.027 
5,013514 
7.938,079 
7.142,839 
•.830.460 
10.974.161 
9.564.909 
11.971.028 
14.891.961 
14.362.976 
16,567,737 


820.651.716 
431.437,888 
811.597.798 
487.aW.504 
S6H.240.964 
414.036.779 
874.738.520 
317,218,022 
62fi.6AO.412 
401.949.393 
364.599.291 
600.247.488 
8*14,501.050 
493,153.112 
596.638.962 
765,«30.,V44 
658.431,794 


,  All  tli"  bunks  now  established  in  the 
ii'oi  8ut«f  are  joint-stork  companies  incorporated  by  law, 
"■••aad  capital,  a  portion  of  which  U  sometimes  vested  In 
Mock*,  bat  ttih  I*  not  obligatory.  The  basirn  <«  ..f  that* 
-*!>kt  cmuitu  in  receiving  tnoncv  on  il<-j<t«it.  in  i«»u  n_'  hank- 
****.  and  In  discounting  Mils  of  eTrh*nge.  The  rai.i:..«l  of  the 
rUfe-bank*  txkting  in  18.50.  amounted  to  rnurly  IM  ,',J«).0O0d. 
n*  total  anvxmt  of  th«  paper  currency  on  1st  .lann.iry  1S30, 
*u  fstimaf  ed.  at  63.5no.nnod.  There  are  n<>  mt.ins  ->f  aaeer- 
!^iint  correctly  what  portion  of  this  aum  consisted  of  the  pro- 
  '     of  bank*  ,nid  ' 


In  the  Union  wM  824   The  total  capital  paid 


Ixuw*  and 

Stock*. 
Ileal  eatate, 
Other  investment*. 
Due  by  other  bank*, 
Note*  of  other  bank*. 
Specie 
Specie, 

Circulation, 
Depo.lt*. 

Due  i 

Other  liabilities. 
The  circulation  and  < 


maiuriKS. 


20.582.160 
11.949.568 
41.631.853 
16,303,245 
11.003,289 
45,379,345 

121.366.620  d. 
109,586.585 
36.717.450 


.  240.953.121 
.  114.917.234 

297  banks  with  61.882.154  d.  capital. 
293  75,933.881 
87  88,873.251 

73  31  923.250 

74  9,604,667 

The  circulation  and  depoaila  in  the  aereral  Mctlon*  were  aa 


The  Eaatcm 
Middle  (talc* 
Southern  etatra 
South -western  states 
Western  state* 


Eastern, 
Middle, 
Southern. 
South-weatern, 
We 


Circulation. 
29.000.000  d. 
41.862.000 
25,220.000 
20.819.000 
I  i  '   


Deposit*. 
14.923  onod. 
64.764.000 


16.334.000 
6,586.04)0 


A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  lately  been  pub- 
lished, giving  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the 
United  State*  for  a  series  of  yean,    The  following  table  show* 


1834. 

1835. 
1838. 
1837, 
1838. 
18.19, 
1840, 
1841. 
1842, 
1843, 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847, 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1858. 
1854. 


606 
704 
713 
783 
829 
840 
907 
784 
692 
691 
696 
707 
707 
715 
751 
782 
824 
879 
992 
1098 


Capital 

Dollar*. 
200.no-i.944 
231.250.337 
231.875.292 
290  772.091 
817.636,778 
327.132.512 
358.442.692 
313.608,959 
280  171.797 
228.821.948 
210.872.056 
206.046,969 
196.894.309 
203.070.622 
204.838.175 
207.309.361 
217.817,211 
227,807.553 
287.184,895 
249.726.816 
301,376,071 


.  i.ujiii.maa. 
Circulation. 

Dollar*. 
71.957.299 
100.815.209 
182.710  648 
151.969.860 
153.990.871 
170  981.428 
132  405.294 
114.631.851 
72.187,704 
68.404.283 
65  474.277 
80.140,021 
94.498.168 
93.864.620 
118.089  622 
106  108.715 
118.984.142 
140.106  408 
166.137.854 
172.885  924 
190,274.494 


Deposit*. 

Dollar*. 
75.666.986 
83.081,865 
115.104,440 
127.397.186 
84.691.184 
90.240.146 


Note*.  Bill* 

of  exchange. 

Bank*. 

Ac. 

1834, 

606 

Dollar*. 
831,956.241 

1835, 

704 

387.078.356 

1836. 

718 

483.990.701 

1837, 

783 

653.312.944 

1838, 

829 

544.638  414 

1839, 

840 

660.371.294 

1840, 

907 

633.524  727 

1841, 

784 

465.487.662 

1842, 

893 

359.794.753 

1843. 

691 

302.846.961 

1844. 

696 

8O6.84a057 

1845. 

707 

325.831.693 

1846. 

707 

349,901.307 

1847. 

715 

831.437.188 

1848. 

751 

389  094.140 

1849. 

782 

872.540.716 

1850. 

824 

408.363.630 

1851. 

879 

460.422.956 

1852. 

992 

1853, 

Sn4.'l»!867 

1864, 

l!208 

684.068,440 

SpeclflL 


69.786,327 
62.408,870 
66. 168.628 
84.550.783 
88  029.646 
96.913.070 
91.702.538 
103.228.177 
91.178,628 
109  586.595 
128.957.712 
162  273.856 
178.807.535 
188.188.744 


Beal 


TolaL 

Dollar*. 
869  448.084 
437.156.148 
638  204.670 
610.292.735 
813,731.130 
622.111.799 
695.011,801 
634.622  516 
421.577.164 
359.189.674 
879  067,189 
392.250.205 
411.012.402 
407.789.669 
466.594.860 
439.731.659 
474.325.141 
529.313.728 

765.836,'l66 


Total. 


26.641.753 
43.937.625 
40  019.594 
37  915.340 
85.184  112 
45.132.673 
83.105  155 
34.813.958 
28.440.423 


11.140167 
14.194.375 
19.064.451 
38  908.604 
16.607.832 
29.181.919 
34.820  896 
33.341.988 


44  241.242 
42.012.095 
35.132.516 
46  369.76-5 
43.619368 
45.379  343 
48.671.048 
63.167.429 
64.011.288 
59,410.253 


22.520.863 
22.177.270 
19  099  000 
21.219.865 
20.530.955 
23.571.875 
20.682166 
20.219.794 


21.716,375 
22.367.472 


437  156.148 
538.204.670 
610.292,735 
613.731.130 
622.111.799 
695.811.S0l 
534.622.516 
421.577.164 
353.189,574 
379067.189 
392  230.206 
411.012.402 
407.789.669 
456.694  860 
439.731.059 
474.326.141 
529  313.728 

680.267.530 
765,836,166 


It  appear*  by  thl*  that  the  number  of  bank*  has  nearly  doubled 
alnee  1844  :  their  capital  has  Increased  40  per  cent.,  their  circu- 
lation nearlv  200  per  cent,  and  their  deposits  over  100  par  cent., 
while  their  specie  ha*  Increased  only  18  per  cent.,  and  their  real 
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estate  has  act  unity  diminished.  Their  not**,  <tc.  In  ISM.  were 
684.000.000  against  306.000,000  in  1844. 

For  the  ten  yearn  ending  with  18*0.  as  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  the  exports  of  specie  were  far  below  the  Im- 
port*, M  the  subjoined  table  wUI 


1841. 
1842, 
1  ^43, 
1844, 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 


Import*?*!. 
4.98S.fi33  d 
4.087  016 

32.330.S35 
6.830.429 
4.070.S42 
3.777.733 

J4.121.280 


HIM. 


6.6*.  1.240 
4.628.793 


Exported, 
10.034.182  d 
4.813.639 
1.620.791 
6.454.214 
8.606,493 
3.905.2«8 
1.907.739 
15.841.620 
6.404.648 
7,522.994 


eeuu.1  The  metallic  currency  of  the  United 
scarcely  one-tenth  part  of  the  amonnt  of  the  general  circulation. 
Ita  copper  coinage  consists  of  •  hatfttnt— the  circulation  of 
which  la  »t odiously  prevented — and  a  ttnt,  or  ptamy,  a*  It  la 
termed,  In  value  about  the  tame  aa  the  English  halfpenny,  100  of 
which  go  to  the  dollar.  The  silver  ia  composed  of  5  cent  and  10 
cent  pieces,  and  25  and  50  cent  piece*,  the  quarter  and  the  half- 
dollar;  the  latter  of  which  are  comparatively  numerous.  The 
gold  coinage  la  the  quarter  ragl*  —  250  cents ;  the  half  malt  — 
500  centa ;  and  the  took  =  1,000  cent*.  The  American  dollar 
contains  371J  grains  of  pure  silver,  or  416  grains  of  standard  *il 
ver.  The  American  eagle  of  the  old  coinage,  preriou*  to  the  Slat 
of  July.  18*4.  contained  247J  grains  of  pure  gold.  The  American 
eagle  of  the  new  coinage  contains  332  grains  of  pare  gold.  The 
British  sovereign,  when  coined,  contains  113  grain*,  and  18- 
1214th  part*  of  •  grain  of  pure  gold,  worth,  according  to  our 
present  mint  valuation,  4S7  7  -120th  dollar*.  The  Spanish  dou- 
bloons should,  according  to  the  regulations  which  have  nomi- 
nally prevailed  since  the  year  1772,  contain  376  grains  of  pure 
gold,  which  would  at  the  American  mint  valuation,  be  worth 
16  dollars  20  cents:  but,  according  to  ***»)-*  made  at  the  London 
and  Philadelphia  mints,  previous  to  the  year  1829,  Spanish  don- 
blooni  contained  only  from  360  to  362  4- 10th  grain*  of  pure  gold 
This  would  make  their  average  value  I5'56|  da 

The  following  are  the  respective  value*,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
of  the  foreign  ooina  circulating  in  the  U.  S.  a*  fixed  by  law  In 
"  II— 


Franc  of  France  and  Belgh 
Florin  of  the  Netherlands, 
Florin  of  Southern  states  c 
Guilder  of  Netherlands, 
IJvre  Tournoi*  of  France, 
lira  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 
Lira  of  Tuscany, 
Lira  of  Sardinia, 
Milrra  of  Portugal, 
Mllrea  of  Azores. 
Marc  Banco  of  Hamburgh. 
Pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain, 
Tound  sterling  of  British  provinces  of  Nova 

Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland, 

and  Canada. 
Dollars  of  Mexico.  Peru,  Chill,  and  Central 

America.  .... 
Pagoda  of  India, 
Real  Vellon  of  Spain,  . 
Real  Plate  of  Spain. 
Rupee  (Company's),  . 
Rupee  of  British  India. 


d  c. 

0  18  $-10 


40 

13. 

16 
16 

18  6-10 
1  12 

82) 

85 
4  84 


4  00 


r  or  thaler  of  Prussia  and  the  North- 
ern statea  of  Germany, 
Rixdnllsr  of  Bremen,  . 


Rouble,  silver,  of 
Specie  dollar  of  S 
Florin  of  Austria, 
Ducat  of  Naples, 
Ounce  of  Sicily, 
Taei  of  China. 
Leghorn  llvre*. 

The  amount  of  the  C.  S 

GotiL 

1798  to  1820,  7.431.645  d    10,898.431  d      18.420.976  d. 

1831  to  1851,  172.752,745       66,972.977  389.735.723 

In  the  6  years  from  1850  to  1854  inclusive,  the  total  average 
of  gold  waa  358,750.916  d. ;  of  silver,  31,646,893  d. ;  and  of  cop. 
per,  304,433  d.  And  the  total  coinage  of  the  republic  up  to  Jan. 
1.  1855,  was  443.884,650  d.  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  gold;  and 
75  per  cent  of  this  gold  coinage  was  the  result  of  the  last  6  years. 

Commercial  iwiry.]  The  total  merchant  tonnfttre 
of  the  United  States,  corresponding  to  the  British 
1  tonnage,  amounted,  in  1826,  to  1,534,000 
being  an  increase  of  11,070  tons  within  the 
year,  and  more  than  doable  the  increase  in  any  one 


of  the  twelve  preceding  years.  That  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1827,  was  2, 105,605  tons.  The  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  Union  for  1829  wag  1,260,798 
tons,  of  which  650,143  waa  employed  in  foreign 
trade,  and  610,655  in  coasting  trade  and  fishery.  In 
1831  tho.  « m  rmnt  of  tonnage  was  stated  at  1,191,776, 
of  which  the  registered  tonnage  was  576,475  tons, 
and  the  enrolled  615,301.  The  amount  of  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  in  1845  was  2,417,002  tons,  of 
which  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  amounted 
to  1,321,829  tons.  The  latter  tonnage  is  almost  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  the  coasting-trade,  or  in  the 
cod  or  mackerel  fisheries;  it  also  includes  the 
steamers  on  the  rivers.  In  1848,  the  sum  total  of 
the  commercial  tonnage  waa  3.154,051  tons,  being 
an  increase  of  56  per  cent  in  10  year*.  In  1852-3, 
the  tonnage  had  reached  4,407,010  tons.  The  re- 
turn of  clearances  from  tho  ports  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  foreigners  have  a  large  share  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  that  country.  The  total  clear- 
ances for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  as 
appears  by  the  report  of  the  register  of  the  treasury, 
was  4,361,002.  The  total  number  of  vessels  was 
18,195 ;  of  which  8,379  were  American,  and  9,816 
foreign.  The  tonnage  of  those  cleared  in  New 
York  was  2,149,096;  the  number  of  American  ves- 
sels being  3,610;  of  foreign,  3,693.  From  Califor- 
nia, 180,128  tons  was  the  total  tonnage,  in  623  ves- 
sels, of  which  320  were  foreign,  and  303  American. 
The  returns  for  1850,  compared  with  those  of  1849, 
were  as  follows  :— 


Tonnage— American, 
Foreign, 


2.632.788 
1,728.214 


Vessel* -American,  8.379 
Foreign.  .  9.816 

Deduct  tonnage  of  California,  190.128  ton*,  from 

the  aggregate  Foreign  and  American  this  year. 

and  we  have  a  balimce  of 


Showing  a  falling  off  of 


The  number  of 
was  as  follows : — 

Crew*. 
Men  (American  veascls), 
Boys, 


1«<9 

2,75X724 
1.676.709 

11.466 
8,847 


4.W.ST4 
248  559 


and  boys  clearing  as  crews 


Men  (foreign 
Boy*. 


the  United 

It  plied  on  the  Hudson  river,  with  an  engine  of  only  IS  h 
power,  and  made  the  passage  between  Albany  and  New  York 


(from  160  to  155  nv)  in  33  hour*.  Her  engine  was  manufactured 
in  England  hy  Houltnn  and  Watt.  In  March  1811,  the  first 
steam-boot  built  by  Fulton,  in  Pittsburg,  called  the  New  Or- 
leans, waa  launched  on  the  Ohio,  and  commenced,  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  to  make  regular  trips  between  Natchez  and 
New  Orleans.  The  time  required  to  make  the  trip  of  300  m. 
between  the  two  place*  was  3  days  down  stream,  and  7  to  8  days 
up.  The  boat  performed  in  a  year  only  thirteen  trips  np  and 
down,  or  7.800  m  On  the  6th  of  May  1817.  the  first 
went  up  the  Mississippi  ami  Ohio,  from  New  Orleans  to 
vtlle,  and  arrived  mere  on  the  30th  of  May.  or  in  25  day*.  In 
1818.  the  first  steam  boat  was  launched  on  the  great  North-west- 
ern lake*;  in  1835.  they  were  navigated  by  25  steam-boats;  In 
1838,  the  number  of  steam  boat*  waa  70.  The  largest  •hip-yards 
for  building  steam-boat*,  are  at  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Balti- 
more ;  at  Loaisville,  New  Albany.  CincinatU.  Pittsburg,  and  SL 
Loui*  The  total  tteam  tonn«ge  of  the  United  C 
was  583.607  ton*.  In  1848.  there  were  8  lines  of 
with  28  steam  ship*,  and  58  regular  lines  of  sailing 
to  almost  every  part  of  the  world  comprising  188  vessel*,  h*v 
side  50  line  or  179  vessel*  whose  tinea  of  sailing  were  not  regu- 
lar. In  addition  to  these,  there  are  now  the  Canard  Una.  the 
Collin*  Hue,  the  New  York  and  Liverpool,  New  York  and  Bre- 
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mm.  New  York  and  llavn-.  two  Havana.  Aspinwall's  Panama 
tad  Oregon,  and  tli«  Charleston  and  Havana  tinea,  comprising 
mm  of  the  largest  and  finest  steam-ship*  There  are,  beside, 
» transportation  line*,  8  lines  of  propellers,  numbering  23  res- 
stis;  and  99  lines  of  steam  boat*. 

(Ms]  It  appears  from  official  statistics  that,  on  the  1st  of 
"lanary  IMS,  the  extent  of  canala  in  actual  operation  amounted 


to  t.SSt  m.,  and  that  there  were  then  in  progress  2,359  m.,  a  con 
»krable  portion  of  which  has  since  been  completed,  so  that  it  is 
rrohahU  that  the  actual  extent  of  artificial  water  communtca- 
ucc  now  in  use  in  the  United  States  considerably  exceeds  6.000 
n.  The  average  coat  of  executing  this  prodigious  system  of  ar- 
LDcitl  water-communication  was  at  the  rate  of  £6,433  per 
mile,  so  that  5.000  m.  would  havr  absorbed  a  capital  of  above 
Ci  000,000.  This  extent  of  canal-transport,  compared  with  the 
j>1k  exhibtta  In  a  striking  point  of  view  the  activity  and  enter- 
Frist  which  characterize  the  American  people.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  a  mile  of  canal -navigation  for  every  6,000  in- 
tulxtaots,  while  to  England  Uie  proportion  is  1  to  every  9,000 
^habitant*,  and  in  Prance,  1  to  every  18,000.  The  ratio,  there- 
for*, of  this  instrument  of  Intercommunication  in  the  U.  8.  is 
frtater  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the  pop 
as  •  to  I ;  and  greater  than  in  France  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5. 

&nfcto**]  In  1840.  railways  had  been  introduced  into  34 
suies  of  the  Union  :  and  the  number  of  railways,  either  com- 
;**e4  or  in  progress,  were  179,  with  a  total  length  of  9478  m., 
of  which  however,  only  3,430  m.  was  In  operation  or  nearly 
avapieted.  An  official  statement  concerning  the  railroads  of  the 
Uaited  States  gives  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation 
«i  the  1st  of  January  1852.  aa  10,814  m.  and  in  coarse  of  con- 
«:rection,  10.898  m.  Many  of  the  new  lines  projected  have  been 
restituted  for  plana  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  turnpike 
mads  The  cost  of  the  railroads  in  the  six  New  England  states 
l»  about  £9.000  per  mile;  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Xsrriand  It  is  about  £8.000.  In  the  southern  states,  and  in  the 
iuiey  of  the  Mississippi,  it  la  about  £4.000  per  mile.  The  railroad 
ivjtra  in  the  U.  S.  was  commenced  in  1830.  The  first  road  in 
operation  was  built  for  the  transportation  of  ice  from  a  small  lake 
s-1  the  sea  in  the  state  of  Maasachusett*  The  length  of  this  road 
v*s  4  m.  In  the  tame  year,  the  state  of  8.  Carolina  caused  to  be 
nmnenced  a  railroad  from  Charleston,  Its  principal  port,  to  An- 
ew**, in  the  state  of  Georgia.  The  distance  Li  135  in. ,  and  the  road 
™  completed  in  1S33,  at  the  remarkably  small  coat  of  about 
OKjna.  The  longest  continuous  line  In  the  country,  and  that 
u  lie  baikling of  which  the  greatest  natural  obstacles  have  been 
oTereome,  is  that  which  extends  from  the  Hudson  river,  through 
tbe  seethem  counties  of  New  York,  to  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is 
f9  nu  and  its  branches  are  in  the  aggregate  abont  68  m.  The 
asrveate  cost  of  this  important  road  waa  abont  £4,716.000, 
w  stoat  £8.666  per  mile.  Grading  operations  were  com- 
ncnotd  In  I8-"13,  and  it  was  completed  in  May  1851.  The 
staU  of  New  York  advanced  £1,300.000  towards  the  work, 
sad  afterwards  released  the  company  from  obligation  to  pay 
tU  bee,  In  tbe  infancy  of  the  American  railroad  system, 
tad  tor  ten  yean  thereafter,  it  waa  tbe  role  to  extend  to 
portant  enterprise  of  the  kind  the  assistance  of  the 
through  which  the  road  was  to  pans.  In  1850.  congress 
1  an  act,  after  a  protracted  discussion,  granting  to  the  state 
«<  Illinois  about  3,700,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  con- 
>'~k'i if  ih<-  rentrnl  railroad  above  mentioned  ;  bol  the  ■*> 
Mrf.t  is  not  likely  to  be  folio  wed. —The  following  table  presents, 
is  icxnvenient  form,  some  of  the  principal  facta  connected  with 
broads  in  the  U  8.,  drawn  from  official  source*  In  May  1853  :— 


Miiae. 
Sew  Han 

Vrravotit. 


ttrtt  lalar.d. 

Sew  York, 
Sew  Jerwy, 
rViWrlTinia, 
D«is»are,  . 
aartland,  . 


Miles  of 

Miles  of 

Area  of 

Inhabi- 

railroad in 

tants 

whole  state 

.  tosq  m. 

315 

127 

30000 

19.44 

489 

47 

B.280 

34.26 

• 

:ss> 

59 

10,212 

30.76 

• 

1.089 

67 

7,800 

127.49 

M 

33 

1.806 

112  97 

• 

547 

261 

4,674 

79  33 

1.836 

745 

4<;,ooo 

67.33 

226 

111 

8,320 

58  84 

1,146 

774 

46.0fi0 

60.25 

16 

11 

2,120 

43.17 

376 

123 

9,356 
61.352 

63.31 

• 

478 

818 

2317 

• 

949 

385 

45  000 

19.30 

a 

340 

298 

24,300 

27.28 

• 

754 

229 

68.000 

15C3 

« 

131 

190 

50,722 

18.21 

• 

93 

273 

47.156 

12.86 

63 

46.431 

11.15 

82 

237.321 

0.89 

113 

748 

45  6O0 

21.98 

93 

414 

37.680 

26.07 

828 

1393 

89.964 

49  55 

• 

427 

66.243 

7.07 

• 

915 

33.809 

29.23 

• 

176 

1,409 

55.405 

15.36 

• 

613 

67.380 

1013 

* 

20 

421 

63.924 

5.65 

10.814 


10.8'lb 


The  management  of  the  American,  like  that  of  the  English 
railroads,  is  entirely  In  private  hands.  Their  concerns  are 
managed  by  corporations,  chartered  by  the  respective  state*,  and 
having  for  officers  a  president,  secretary,  and  directors.  Each  of 
the  directors  must  be  a  stock-holder.  The  president  and  secre- 
tary have  liberal  salaries,  but  the  service*  of  directors  are  gra- 
tuitous. Tbe  rate  of  railroad  speed  In  America  is  not  so  great 
as  in  England.  The  ordinary  velocity  of  a  passenger  train  is  30 
m  an  hour,  though  on  some  lines  It  la  as  great  as  38  and  30  rn. 
Special  trains  frequently  keep  op  a  speed  of  46  m.  an  hour  for  a 
long  distance,  and  on  one  IQH,  tli.it  Sjtjsj  Nov  fork  eft]  to 
Albany,  40  m.  an  hour  ts  the  average  rate  for  all  passenger  train* 
In  New  England  the  average  price  per  mile  in  the  first  class  la 
about  a  penny ;  the  second  claaa  throughout  the  country  is  only 
used  by  railroad  labourers. emigrants,  negroes,  and  otherpersonsof 
the  same  claaa.  From  New  York  to  Boaton  the  fare  is  about  one 
penny  farthing  per  mile  -,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  about  a 
penny  three  farthings ;  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  three 
halfpence.  From  New  York  to  Cincinnati  the  distance  Is  867  m  . 
of  which  143  m.  are  travelled  by  ateam-boat  The  price  of  passage 
for  the  whole  distance  Is  about  £3  6*  Sd.  The  lines  between 
Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  650  m.  in  length,  will  shortly  be 
opened,  and  the  fare  will  be  £3  14*  3d. 

Eltrtric  teltyraph.)  Several  of  the  states  of  the  Union  are 
completely  Interlaced  by  electric  telegraphs,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  rivers  or  railroads.  Every  leading  city  or  town 
has  a  telegraph  office  or  agency,  and  even  the  children  at  the 
public  schools  are  taught  the  principle  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
covery and  its  various  application*  The  first  telegraph  line 
established  In  the  United  States  was  Morse's,  in  May  1844,  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  an  appropriation  was 
made  by  congress  to  test  the  practical  operation  of  the  Invention. 
There  are  now  17.600  m.  of  telegraph  working  tinder  the  Morse 
patent,  and  between  9.000  and  10,000  m.  otherwise.  A  telegraph 
to  the  Pacific  is  contemplated,  to  start  from  Natchez.  Mississippi, 
through  Texas,  crossing  the  gulf  of  California  to  San-Diego,  and 
thence  up  the  coast  to  Monterey  and  8*n  Francisco.  When  a 
steamer  arrive*  from  Europe  in  the  morning,  whether  at  Halifax, 
Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  the  news  she  brings  Is  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day  in  every  principal  dly  in  the  Union. 


Papulation  of  North  America.]    If  the  aboriginal 

Emulation  be  rapidly  declining,  the  superinduced 
uropean  pop.  is  proportionally  increasing.  It  was 
provided  by  tho  constitution  that  the  tint  ceneuB  of 
the  U.  S.  should  be  made  "  within  three  years  after 
the  first  meeting  of  congress,  and  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct."  Tho  first  census  was 
accordingly  taken  in  1790,  and  the  seventh  in  1850. 
In  the  first  census  the  whole  pop.  of  the  U.  S.  was 
divided  into  only  five  classeB,  in  which  the  total 
amount  of  the  several  classes  was  as  follows: — 

1.  Free  white  males  under  16  years.  802.137 

2.  Do  do.  of  16  years  and  upwards,  813.365 

3.  Free  white  females,  .  1,556.626 
4  All  other  free  persons  except  Indiana  not  taxed,  69,61 1 
6.  Slaves,    ......  697,697 


Total   3,929.328 

In  the  first  three  enumerations  "  all  other  free 
persons  except  Indians  not  taxed"  were  thrown  in- 
to one  mass,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and 
the  same  course  was  adopted  respecting  the  slaves ; 
but  in  the  fourth  census  each  sex  of  both  these  de- 
scriptions of  persons  was  distinguished,  according 
to  age,  into  four  classes,  and  each  sex  of  the  free 
white  inhabitants  was  divided,  as  in  the  second  and 
third  censuses,  into  five  classes ;  and  in  addition, 
the  number  of  free  white  males  between  16  and  18 
years  was  exhibited  in  a  distinct  column.  Persons 
engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, were  also  distinguished  into  three  several 
classes ;  and  41  foreigners  not  naturalised "  formed 
an  additional  class.  Since  the  census  of  1840  there 
have  been  added  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  by 
annexation,  conquest,  and  purchase,  833,970  sq.  m. ; 
and  its  title  to  a  region  covering  341,463  sq.  m., 

Iireviously  claimed  and  occupied  by  a  foreign  power, 
las  been  established  by  negotiation,  and  it  has  been 
brought  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of  the 
Union.  By  such  means  the  area  of  tho  U.  S.  has  been 
extended  during  the  past  ten  years  from  2,055,163 
to  3,230,572  sq.  in.,  without  including  the  great 
lakes  or  the  bays  which  indent  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
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cific  coast*.  It  is  csti  mated  that  these  new  territories 
brought  into  the  Union,  at  the  time  of  their  incor- 
poration with  it,  172,000  inhabitant*.  The  total 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  IT.  8.  was  on  the  1st  ot 
June,  1850, 23,203,488.  The  absolute  increase  from 
the  1st  of  June,  1840,  was  6,194,035;  and  the  ac- 
tual increase  per  cent.  36*23;  but  the  probable 
amount  of  population  acquired  by  additions  of  ter- 
ritory should  be  deducted  in  making  a  comparison 
between  the  results  of  the  present  and  the  last  pre- 
ceding census.  These  deductions  diminish  the 
total  pop.  of  the  country,  as  a  basis  of  comparison, 
to  23,091,488,  and  the  increase  to  6,022.035.  The 
relative  increase,  after  this  allowance,  is  found  to  be 
35-27  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  whites 
in  1850  was  19,630,738,  exhibiting  a  gain  upon  the 
number  of  the  same  class  in  1840  of  5,434,933,  and 
a  relative  increase  of  38  28  per  cent. ;  but,  exclud- 
ing the  153,000  free  pop.  supposed  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  addition  of  territory  since  1840,  the 
gain  was  5,281,933.  and  the  increase  percent.  37*20. 
The  number  of  slaves,  by  the  census  of  1850,  was 
3,204.089,  which  shows  an  increase  of  716,733,  equal 
to  28-81  per  cent.  If  we  deduct  19,000  for  the  pro- 
bable slave  pop.  of  Texas  in  1840,  the  result  of  the 
comparison  will  be  slightly  different.  The  abso- 
lute increase  will  be  697,733,  and  the  rate  per  cent. 
28  05.  The  number  of  free-coloured  in  1850  was 
428,661 ;  in  1840,  386,292.  The  increase  of  this 
class  has  been  42,369,  or  10*96  per  cent.  From 
1830  to  1840  the  increase  of  the  whole  pop.  was  at 
the  rate  of  32*67  per  cent  At  the  same  rate  of  ad- 
vancement the  absolute  gain  for  the  ten  years  from 
1840  to  1850,  would  have  been  5,576,590,  or  445,445 
less  than  it  has  been,  without  including  the  increase 
consequent  upon  additions  of  territory.  The  aggre- 
gate increase  of  pop.  from  all  sources  shows  a  rela- 
tive advance  greater  than  that  of  any  other  decen- 
nial term,  except  that  from  1800  to  1810,  during 
which  time  the  country  received  an  accession  of 
inhabitants  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  amount- 
ing to  something  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  Rejecting  from  the  census  of  1810  1*45 
per  cent  for  the  pop.  of  Louisiana,  and  from  the 
census  of  1850,  1  per  cent,  for  that  of  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Sec,  the  result  is  in  favour  of  the  last  ton 
years  by  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  the  gain 
from  1800  to  1810  being  35*00  percent.,  and  from 
1840  to  1850,  35-28.  The  decennial  increase  of  the 
most  favourite  portions  of  Europe  is  less  than  l£  per 
cent,  per  ann. ;  with  the  U.  S.  it  is  at  the  rate  of  3$ 
per  cent.  According  to  past  progress,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  that  of  European  nations,  the  pop. 
of  the  U.  S.  in  40  years  will  exceed  that  of  Eng- 
land, France.  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Swit- 
zerland combined.  The  relative  progress  of  the 
several  races  and  classes  of  the  population  is  shown 
in  the  following  statement : — 

KI  CUNT.  OF  EACH  CLAM  or  IKIMBtTAXT*  IX  TilK 

csrnto  utatks  ron  60  tkakm. 
1790      1800       1810       1820       1830  1940 

(A  tO  to  tO  lO  to 

1800.  1810.  1890.  1830.  1M0.  1850. 

While*.           85  7  86-2  84  19  8.1*5  84  7  »» 

Fit*  coloured,  83-3  72 11  26-33  86  85  30  9  10 DC 

81 A  ret,            37-9  33  4  291  30  61  33-8  3881 

Total  colour*!,  83-2  87-8  28  58  31-44  23  4  2641 

Total,             85-01  36*5  8113  83-48  32-67  86-28 

This  is  a  view  officially  put  forth  by  an  officer  of 
the  American  government  of  the  past  and  probable 
future  progress  of  the  country.  Mr.  Darby,  a  writer 
of  some  reputation  upon  statistics  in  the  United 
States,  assumes  the  average  annual  increase  of  the 
pop.  as  equal  to  3  per  cent.  If  the  ratio  of  increase 
dc  taken  at  3  per  cent,  per  ann.,  the  nop.  doubles  in 
about  24  years ;  therefore,  if  no  serious  disturbing 


influence  should  interfere  with  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  aggregate  pop.  of  the  U.  S.,  at  the  close 
of  this  century,  must  be  over  100,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  tho  increase  of  pop. 
from  1790  to  1850,  without  reference  to  intervening 
periods : — 

Abaolate    IncTT*  ■*«- 
IT  Mi.        IS-jO.     IrtereMcln  percent. 

€0  year*,  ill  00  year*. 


White*. 
Pre*  coloured, 
HJaTe*, 

To!*]  frer,  coloured, 

and  slaw,  757. 363  3.633.750 

Total,  8,939,827  23,  •..•63,4*8 


8,173.484  10.880.738 
6SM(.<$  438.661 
6f7,897  3,304,089 


16.4*8.374 

2,506,193 

2,875,887 
19.33.rs.il 


£1878 
630  85 
359  10 

87*« 
491-97 


Sixty  years  since,  the  proportion  between  the 
whites  and  blacks,  bond  and  free,  was  418  to  1. 
In  1850,  it  was  5*4  to  1,  and  the  ratio  in  favour  of 
the  former  race  is  increasing. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  comparative  ad- 
vance of  population  in  the  U.  8.  and  Great  Britain 
accompany  the  census  report  of  1852 :—"  During 
ten  years  the  pop.  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  increased  from  26.833,496  to 
27,452,262,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  half- 
a-million  in  10  years.  In  the  last  50  rears  Eng- 
land and  Wales  increased  102  per  cent  (males  106. 
females  97*50),  and  Scotland  78  per  cent,  (males 
84,  females  73).  The  pop.  of  the  U.  8.,  during  the 
past  50  years,  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  337  per 
cent.,  and  in  10  years  intervening  between  the  baft 
two  censuses  it  increased  from  17  and  a  fraction 
millions  to  over  23,000,000,  or  36  per  cent  During 
the  same  period  (leaving  Ireland  out  of  view)  the 
pop.  of  Great  Britain  increased  at  the  rate  of  1 2  per 
cent  during  10  years,  or  1-^  per  cent,  per  annum." 
The  comparative  house-accommodation  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  two  countries  are  described  in  the  sub- 
joined statements:  "  By  the  last  census  it  appears 
that  in  the  U.  8.  the  numltcr  of  houses  occupied  l>y 
free  persons  amounted  to  3,363,427.  It  would  seem 
from  the  British  reports  that  the  pop.  of  that  coun- 
try is  supplied  with  houses  almost  in  the  precise 
proportion  as  in  our  own  country.  In  comparing 
tho  pop.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the  in- 
habited houses,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
houses  in  Great  Britain  amounts  to  3,669,437,  being 
nearly  one  house  to  each  6  persons ;  and  that  in 
Ireland  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  amounts  to 
1,047,735,  being  in  the  proportion  of  two  houses  to 
each  13  persons." 

The  density  of  the  pop.  of  the  country  at  largr  and 
of  its  several  parts  is  thus  given:  "  Taking  the  31 
states  together,  their  area  is  1,486.917  sq.  m.,  and 
the  average  number  of  their  inhabitants  is  15-54  to 
the  sq.  m.  The  total  area  of  the  U.  S.  is  3,230,572 
sq.  m  ,  and  the  average  density  of  pop.  is  7*2  to  the 
square  mile." 

From  the  most  authentic  data  in  possession  of 
the  public  departments,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared : — 

table  or  the  asba  a»i>  thf.  ih-miikk  or  iwiiabitaktii  to  the 


Maine. 

N.  w  H»ini  Jbire, 

Vermont, 
MiiftacitaaeUi,  . 
Rhode  Uattd, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  . 
Ohio.  . 
Jmiinna. 
Illlnola, 
Iowa, 


fATE  ASH  TE. 

KBJtoaY  nt  r 

us  c»ioa 

Nam  l>er  of 

m  in  en,  m. 

Population 

inhabitant! 

in  185a 

to  the  aq.  m 

30.000 

683.188 

1«M4 

9.380 

317,'Wi 

34  ;>« 

10.313 

814.130 

80 -07 

7.800 

12611 

1.3116 

147.544 

108  0S 

4.674 

870.791 

T9-83 

46.CH-0 

4,097.894 

67  ■>*, 

6..;:'n 

489.333 

2J  11.786 

89.M6 

1.980.408 

49*5 

3s,ao9 

988.416 

65.405 

&M.470 

IS  S7 

60.914 

377 
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Wisconsin, 
Michigan, 


53,934 
56.243 


Ort^n  Territory,  341.463 
Kew  Mexico  Territory,  818.774 
Uuh  Territory.  187,923 


T*al  Free 


1,474.993 
m  in  aq.  m. 


305.191 

445 

397,654 
|6J  ooo 

7-07 

•87 

6.077 

■07 

13.2H3 

■04 

41.647 

•38 

11,380 

•06 

18,419,190 

Population 
In  I860. 


Number  of 
inhabitant* 
to  tbe  sq  in. 


l>t»«ri(t 
Ytrgwla. 
North  Carolina, 
Sooth  Carolina, 
Georgia, 


Mnsiw-  pi. 


MM 

91,635 

43-64 

9,354 

683.036 

62  31 

80 

81,887 

861  45 

81,351 

1.471.881 

231 7 

45.000 

868.903 

1930 

34.500 

668,607 

3736 

58.000 

906,999 

15-68 

59.268 

87,401 

147 

50  723 

771,871 

16-21 

47,128 

1286 

46,437 

All>74 

11-02 

237.321 

312.593 

•89 

62.198 

209.639 

401 

46.600 

1.002,825 

21  98 

17,880 
87,880 

982.406 

26  07 

882,048 

ma 

844.116 

9,838,223 

From  the  location,  climate,  and  production*,  and 
the  habit*  and  pursuits  of  their  inhabitants,  the 
tutea  of  the  Union  may  bo  properly  arranged  into 


Area  In 
sq.  m. 


L  Srw  England  states.  (6) 
II  Middle  tutea—  Including 

Maryland,  Delaware,  and 

Ohio,  («) 
II L  Coast  Planting  State*— 

including  South  Carolina, 

Georrfa.  Florida. 


Pop, 
2,728,108 


No  of  In- 
habitant* 

to  aq.  tn, 

4311 


(8) 

IV.  Central  Slave  states— 
Vkrjnaia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Kentucky.  Mis- 
souri. Arkansas,  (8) 

V  North-  Western  states— 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  (5) 

VI  Texas, 
VIL  California, 


181,760     8.663,713  5688 


286,077     8,667372  1343 


309,210     5^67,276      16  71 


250.295 
237.331 
188,982 


2,734.745 
212.693 
165,000 


■87 


The  ratio*  of  increase  in  which  the  several  classes 
of  the  pop.  of  the  U.  8.  have  advanced  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement  of  population  by  classes 
decennially,  from  1790  to  1850  tocluaive. 

Inc.  Inc. 

p.ct. 


vfiS2  m 

1,191.364  834 
3,939.837    8.803,941     -      7,239,814  ~ 


Total  tree,        3,331,930  4,413.884 

36  4  6.048,460 

37- 

Total  coloured 

pop,  free  and 

•WXie 

747.363  1,001,453 

333  L3T7.810 

37< 

Inc. 

Inc. 

p.  ct 

1830. 

p.  ex. 

7,866.669 

34  19 

10,333,060 

33-95 

TrwIcJoared. 

333.334 

2536 

319.399 

30  86 

Hate*. 

U38,098 

391 

3,009,043 

3061 

Seamen  tn  the 

HM  Stataa' 

6,818 

9.638.191 

12,866,020 

Total  tree. 

8.100.093 

10,866,977 

8403 

1.771,622 

28.58 

3^28,642 

3144 

^  TO 

1840 

Inc. 
p.  ct. 

lift* 

Inc. 
p  ct 

Whit**, 
Free  oo loured, 

^"led  jUS 

14.189,705 
886,293 
3,487,366 

8.100 

84-71 
30  86 
338 

19,630.738 
3  204089 

88  38 

10*6 
38*1 

17,069,44* 

Total  free. 

14,582,097 

34-81 

20,059,399 

37  56 

Total  coloured 

pop.,  free  and 
slaves, 

3,878,848 

23  4 

3.633,740 

38  41 

/nuniyrantt.]  The  report*  of  the  registrar -general  ahow  the 
departure  from  Liverpool  and  other  Britiah  porta  of  630,661  per 
eon*  for  the  U.  &  during  the  yean  1848, 1849,  and  1840;  but  the 
American  return*  Indicate  Uie  arrival  of  only  441.000,  exhibiting 
a  dlaparity  In  the  account*  of  89.000  during  those  three  years,  of 
11  to  14  per  cent  After  a  careful  investigation  of  authentic  re- 
cord*, and  making  due  allowance*  for  the  Imperfection*  of  official 
return*,  the  following  statement  of  immigration  Into  Uie  U.  8. 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  sinoe  the  date  of  the  first  cen  sus  up 
to  that  of  the  last,  a  period  of  60  years,  has  been  prepared  I— 


Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810, 
Natural  Increase,  reckoned  in  period*  of  10 
Number  of  foreigner*  arriving  from  1810 
Increase  of  tbe  above  to  1820. 
Increase  from  1810  to  1820  of 

▼tons  to  1810,  . 
Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of 
Immigrants  in  1830,  .... 
Number  of  Immigrants  arriving  from  1820  to  1860, 
Increase  of  Uie  above,  .... 
Increase  from  1830  to  1830  of  immigrants  and  de- 
scendants of  Immigrants  in  the  country  In  1830, 

Immigrants  In  the  uffiUn  1830, 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1830  to  1840, 

Increase  of  the  shove,  .... 

Increase  from  1830  to  1840  of  immigrants  and  de- 
scendants of  immigrants  In  the  l>.  S.  in  1830, 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of 
Immigrant*  In  the  U.  &  in  1840, 

Number  of  Immigrants  arriving  from  1840  to  1840, 

Increase  of  the  above  at  13  per  cent-. 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants  and  de- 
scendant* of  Immigrant*  In  the  U.  8.  In  1840, 

Total  number  of  immigrant*  into  the  U.  8. 
1780.  living  In  1860,  togt 


120.000 
47,6*0 

114.000 
19,000 

48,450 

369.010 
203.979 
84,738 

134,130 

732,847 

778.600 


1.900.942 
1.542850 
185,143 

733,000 


4,360,984 


The  Inter-migration  of  the  naUve  citizens  among  the  state*  is  a 
branch  of  the  general  inquiry  embracing  the  nativity  of  the  In- 
habitants, which  Is  curious  and  Interesting.  It  is  found  that  out 
of  17.736,793  free  naUve  inhabitants,  4,112.433  have  migrated  and 
settled  beyond  the  states  of  their  birth.  Of  white  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia. 335,000,  equal  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  have  found 
homes  beyond  her  borders.  8.  Carolina  has  sent  forth  163,000, 
which  Is  88  per  cent  of  all  native  white  citizens  of  that  state, 
and  1*  equal  to  39  per  cent,  of  all  remaining  in  the  state  of  their 
naUvity.  This  I*  the  highest  proportion  observable  in  the  statis- 
tics of  any  of  the  states.  N  Carolina  has  lost  by  emigration 
261,576  free  Inhabitants,  equal  to  31  per  cent  Among  the 
Northern  state*  Vermont  and  Connecticut  have  contributed  most 
largely.  In  proportion  to  their  total  pop.,  to  the  settlement  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.   This  roving  tendency  of  the  Amer 


their  country, 
have  been  filled  up, 
of  location 
of. 


to  the  | 

the  fertile  plains  of  the  West 
and  men  of  scanty  means  cannot  by  a  t__ 
possess  themselves  of  homesteads,  the  lnh 
wilt  become  comparatively  stationary. 

Nativity  of  the  Poputatton.]  Tbe  British  colonies  In  America, 
forming  tho  original  13  states,  were  setUed  by  emigrants,  a  largo 
proportion  of  whom  were  natives  of  Great  Britain.  No  consi- 
derable emigration  of  Celtic  Irish,  or  other  people  of  Celtic  origin, 
took  place  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cent. 
The  New  England  states.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland.  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
were  mainly  settled  by  Englishmen.  New  York,  the  only  Dutch 
colony,  passed  under  British  dominion,  with  a  small  pop.,  partly 
Dutch  and  partly  English,  in  1674.  A  few  Dutch,  Germans, 
and  Pole*  settled  In  New  Jersey ;  a  few  Swedes  in  Delaware, 
many  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  afterwards  became 
one- third  of  the  pop.;  and  some  French  Protestants,  called  Hu- 
guenots, In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina.  Be- 
sides the  small  Polish  colony  In  New  Jersey,  another  branch  of 
the  Slavonic  race  was  represented  by  a  colony  of  a  few  Mora- 
vians and  Bohemians  in  Pennsylvania.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  Scotch  Highlander*  who  settled  in  North  snd  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  no  Celtic  colony  is  to  be  found  among  the  set- 
tlements In  the  British  North  American  colonies  of  either  the 
17th  or  18th  centuries.  Settlements  of  Lowland  Scotch 
Scotch  Irish  from  the  north  of  Ireland  were  made  in  Pennsylvania 
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lumber  of  Irish  Protestant*  *et- 
ln  New  Hampshire.    The  coin 
Protestants  from  Ulster  and  other 


and  the  Carolina*,  and  a 
tied  In  the  town  of 
siderable  number*  of  Irish  . 

parti  of  Ireland  of  I>owUnd  Scotch  and  not  of  Celtic  origin,  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  emigrated  to  the  U.  8.,  have  led  to  error 
In  Investigating  the  element* of  American  pop. ;  but  no  cooslder- 
able  Celtic  element  existed  in  the  pop.  of  America  previous  to  the 
census  of  1790.  The  Welsh,  considered  by  some  *s  CelU  fur- 
nished a  amall  proportion  of  the  early  emigrant*  to  British 
America.  There  were  a  f.w  Welsh  colonies  in  the  U.  8..  In  the 
last  century,  where  the  emigrant*,  retained  their  language,  man- 
ners and  custom*.  Such  is  the  county  of  Cambria,  In  Pennsyl 
vania  and  tome  smaller  settlement*  In  New  York  and  other 
states!  It  is  probably  fair  to  estimate  the  Welch  clement  In  the 
present  pop.  of  the  ifnlted  States  at  500.000.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  Jewish  race  now  found  In  the  U.  S.  is  of  recent 
emigration.  Of  the  free  Inhabitant*  of  the  U.  a,  17,737505 were, 
according  to  the  cen*n»  of  1840.  native*  of  it*  soil,  and  2.210 
were  born  In  foreign  countries,  while  the  nativity  of  59  014  could 
not  be  determined  It  b  shown  that  1.965.518  of  the i  whole 
number  of  forelsrn-born  InhabltanU  were  residents  of  the  free 
-utea,  and  245.310  of  the  slave  slate*.  The  person*  of  foreign 
birth  formed  1106  per  cent,  of  the  whole  free  pop.  The  coun- 
tries whence  hare  been  derived  the  largest  portions  of  these 
addition*  to  it*  population  appear  In  the  following  statement 


Native*  of  Ireland  in  the  U.  8.  in 
Germany, 
England, 
BritUh  A 
Scotland, 
France, 
Wales, 

All  other  countries, 


961,719 
678.375 
278,675 
147.700 
Tii  ,v,n 
54.069 
29,868 
95,023 


The  proporti 


rhlch 


8,210,828 
the  several  countries  above-named 


25-09 
1206 


*  ssv  »•  »»|"a  •»»    "      —  -    »  — -    —    -  . 

had  contributed  to  the  aggregate  Immigrant  pop.  was  as  follows  i 

Ireland, 
Germany, 
England. 

British  America,  . 
Scotland,  .  •  ill  * 

France,  .  '       ?2i  " 

I  314  ... 

447  ... 
respecting  the  nativity 
of  "the  foreign  pop.  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  seen  that  1.48*507 
cent  of  lU  whole  amount,  are  native*  of  the  British 
•J  the  British  American  province*.    The  following 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates,  according  to 
by  an 


By  scanning  the  foregoing 

r  u>  ' 

or  67 


of  the 

1776, 
Ditto  of  people  of 

quired  territories. 
Immigrant*  since  1790  and  their  descendant*. 
Descendants  of  Africans, 

Total. 

Rate  of  mortality  )  For  general 
rent  classification  of  the  state*,  the 


to 


14,280.865 

1.000,000 
4.350.934 
3,626.9<;l 


New  England  states. 
Middle  states,  with  Ohio, 
Central  slave  states. 
Coast  Planting  states. 
North-western  state*,  . 
Total, 

The  value*  for  the  three  ml 
age  for  the  U.  8.  a*  a  whole. 
It  is  stated  In  the  report  for 


•XI 

the  age*  at  death  :— 

Annual      Ratio  to 
the  number 
living. 
1  to  64 


the 


per 
155 
139 
138 
137 
1*4 
1  38 


73 
73 
73 
80 
73 


die  divisions  agree  with  the 
representing  one  death  to  73  living. 
1851.  that  the  statistic*  of  mortality 
occurring 


for  the  census  year  represent  the  number  of  des 
within  the  year  as  320.433,  the  ratio  being  as  one  to  72  6  of  the 
living,  or  as  ten  to  each  726  of  the  population.  The  rate  of  mor- 
tality In  this  statement,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems  so  much  leas 
than  that  of  any  portion  of  Europe,  that  it  must  at  present  be 
received  with  some  degree  of  allowance.  With  respect  to  the 
longevity  and  vital  characteristics  of  the  slaves  and  free-coloured, 
the  following  epitome  of  life-table*  I*  given  on  the  expectation  of 
1  persons:  — 

New  England. 

Coloured, 
Female. 
Year*. 
42  20 
46-75 
3992 


Louisiana. 

Coloured.  Coloured, 


0 
10 
N 
30 


Male. 

Yean. 

3976 
42-93 
35417 
2977 


Male- 
Years. 

3S-H9 

30  48 
26  87 


Female. 

Years 
:it  on 
4089 

35  36 
30  86 


40 

22-83 

28  75 

23-25 

25« 

60 

18-27 

2311 

1913 

2107 

fill 

13-89 

17fll 

14  75 

1527 

70 

9-43 

13-06 

1133 

1093 

M 

6-44 

787 

5  38 

616 

90 

3  69 

4-61 

8  43 

3  34 

Deaf,  Ihnnb.  Blind.  Idiotif,  and  Intame  ]  It  appears  from  the 
census  of  1862,  that  there  1*  one  Insane  person  for  every  2.464  of 
the  whole  free  pop. ;  one  Idiot  la  every  2.088  persons;  one  deaf 
and  dumb  person  for  every  8,353 ;  and  one  blind  per* 
4,705.  These  calculations  are  made  only  for 
born  in  the  state*  In  which  they  resided  when  the 
taken.  To  Include  the  whole  number  would  be  unfair  to  thoae 
state*  whose  benevolent  and  well-regulated  Institution*  for  the 
afflicted  have  attracted  many  from  ether  states  not  possessing 
similar  advantage*,  and  a  large  number  are  foreigners.  Rhode 
Island  has  the  greatest  number  of  insane  persons.  New  Hamp- 
shire the  greatest  number  of  Idiots,  Connecticut  the  larg- 
est number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  Delaware  the  most  blind 
persons  In  proportion  to  their  respective  population,  while  the 
western  states  and  territories  are  almost  exempt  from  the** 
object*  of  sympathy  and  philanthropy.  It  also  appears  that 
one  slave  l«  deaf  and  dumb  out  of  every  6,553  ef  toe  alava 
pop.:  one  blind  In  2,646;  one  Insane  in  11,011;  one  Idiotic 
In  3,081.  Delaware  ha*  the  greatest  proportion  of  deaf  and 
dumb;  Virginia  the  greatest  proportion  of  Wind;  district  of 
Columbia  the  greatest  proportion  of  insane :  and  Delaware  the 
greatest  proportion  of  Idiot*.  A  comparison  of  the  proportion 
lietween  the  afflicted  free  and  slave  pop.  shows  a  much  greater 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  insane  and  idiotic  of  the  former,  while 
the  relative  number  of  blind  slave*  far  exceeds  those  of  the 
•how*  the  < 


Insane,  . 
Idiotic  . 
Deaf  and 
Blind,  . 


Free  pop. 
1  in  every  2.463 
1  In  every  2.087 
1  in  every  3.352 
1  In  every  4,705 


ve  ratios:-— 
Slave*. 
1  in  every  11.011 
1  In  every  3.082 
1  in  every 
1  In  every 


S.55S 
2,646 


Wnole  No.  In  U.  8., 


PIAF 

White*, 
Free  coloured. 
Slaves, 


9,469.  or  1  in 
145,  or  1  In 
489,  or  1  in 


2,073 
3.9-'k5 
6,553 


Whole  No.  In  U.  &.   White*.  7.997.  or  1  in  2.454 

  Free  coloured,        494,  or  1  In  6«7 

  Slave*.  1,211.  or  1  in  2,«4« 

rttiFf 

Whole  No.  in  U.  8,   White*.  15.156,  or  1  in  1.29* 
Free  coloured,  321,  or  1  In  1.8M 
  Slave*,  291,  or  1  in  11.011 

IDIOTIC 

Whole  No.  In  U.  S.,   Whiles,  14.230.  or  1  m  1.909 

  Free  coloured,  436,  or  I  In 

....         ...           SIavc^i  T.040,  or  1  In 

The  above  aggregates  and  proportion*  show  that  the  i 
dumb  and  Insane  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  white  pop. ;  the 
blind  and  idiotic  among  the  free  coloured ;  while  the  slave*  are 
almost  exempt  from  Insanity  and  idiocy. 

Indian  tnWi  \nlhin  the  Stiittf.]  The  most  numerous  and  most 
important  of  the  native  tribes  which  still  continue  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  whiles,  are  those  which  occupy  reservations 
in  Georgia,  the  Florida*.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee. 
The  only  tribe*  lately  residing  E  of  the  Mississippi,  who  could 
aspire  to  the  names  of  nation*,  were  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaw  », 
the  Chickasaw*,  the  Cherokee*,  and  the  Seminole*.  A*  a  rule, 
the  red  man  disappear*  before  the  superior  mors!  and  physical 
Influence  of  the  white.  In  Malte  Bran's  statement— furnished  by 
his  translator,  and  taken  from  Xtie'i  American  Reyitter  (or  June, 
1822— the  whole  number  of  Indians  then  dwelling  on  the  E  side 
of  the  Mississippi  was  estimated  at  120,844;  those  to  the  W  of 
the  Mississippi,  a*  far  as  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  8  to  the  Rod 
river,  were  staled  at  134,220.  To  the  W  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  number  was  estimated  at  171.200;  and  between  the 
Red  river  and  the  Rlo-del-Nortc  at  45,370.  Grand  total.  470/HKl. 
On  the  first  of  December.  1837.  Mr.  C.  A  Harris,  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs,  laid  the  following  calculations  before  eongrraa. 
allowing  the  number  of  Indians  then  E  of  the  Mississippi ;  of 
those  that  bad  emigrated  from  E  to  W  of  that  river;  and  of 
those  within  striking  distance  of  the  western  frontier;  also  the 
estimated  number  or  warriors  they  might  collectively  be  able  to 
bring  Into  the  field  :— 

t.  TSJBXS  KAST  OF  THE  WMISSIPrl. 
1st  Vndtr  treaty  ttipmlationi  to  remote  W  of  the  Uiuiuipri. 
Winncbagoea,  ....  4.50O 
Ottawa*  of  Ohio,  .  .  •  100 
Potawstamie*  of  Indiana.  .  .  2.9A0 
Chippewa*,  Ottawa*,  and  Potawatamle*,  l,6O0 
Cherokee*,  

1.000 
1.000 
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400 

WU.M.  and 

Chippewas  in  t 

of 

• 

■ 

•  * 

6.500 

36,950 

M  If  04 

laUont  to  rtmt 

New  York  lad 

• 

4.176 

Wysndots, 

• 

• 

673 

Miamies. 

• 

• 

1.100 

• 

4.000 

&u  wsTiSd  < 

^hippewaj 

.of'the 

lake*.  2,664 

Total. 


HAVE  EMIGRATE T»  FROM 


K  TO 


Chlppewaa, 
C'boclaws, 
l^uapawa. 
Creeks. 
Seminole*. 
ApalachicoUa 
Cherokees, 


Polawstamies, 


Weas. 
Piankeahaws. 

Prariu  and 
Potawstac 
Seneeas, 


19.416 

49,366 
mwor 

149 
2,191 
16,000 
476 
20.437 
407 
265 
7.911 


Total,  61,327 

ui  rcxaxa  o*  iKi>iOK>oi's  tkibes  within  stmiejxo  distaxci 


21,600 
1.600 
4.8(iO 
1.600 
600 
6.120 
1,606 
1.600 
1.000 
12.500 
19.JO0 
1.800 
3.200 
460 
2.000 
30.000 
15.000 
20.290 
8,000 
3.000 
16,8.00 
19.200 
7.200 
2.000 
900 
2.750 
3.200 


Quapaws, 
Minaiarees, 
Pagans, 
Awinaboins, 


Oees. 


Oro.  V, 
Eotawa, 
Crows, 


Total,  ....  231,806 
hi  1364.  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  reported  that  "  the 
•he*  number  of  Indiana  within  the  U.  8.  limiu  was  estimated 
*!  W0  000.  About  18.000  yet  linger  in  some  of  Uie  stales  E  of 
ti*  Mi-i«iPpi.  principally  in  New  York.  Michigan,  and  WIs- 
ecosia :  the  remainder,  consisting  of  Cherokee*,  Choctawa,  and 
Issshjsjsj^  bring  in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Florida, 
rt*  number  in  Minnesota,  and  along  the  frontiers  of  the  Western 
•au-i  of  Texas,  comprising'  mainly  emigrated  tribes,  is  estimated 
at  110.000:  those  of  trie  Plains  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  not 
within  any  of  oar  organized  territories,  at  63,000;  those  In  Texss 
i:  t».0M>;  those  kn  New  Mexico  at  43.000;  those  In  California 
st  100.000;  those  In  Utah  St  12,000;  and  those  In  the  territories 
of  Oreituo  snd  Washington  at  23.000."  The  aboriginal  pop  does 
sot  exceed  one  person  for  every  20  sq.  m. ;  it  Is  constantly  de- 
ctaing.  and  probably  in  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  at  most,  the 
astir,  races  of  this  part  of  the  continent  will  be  extincL  From 


i  part 

tin*  to  time  they  are  bought  out— to  roam  westward,  'like 
tves  whose  hire  has  been  destroyed.'  Besides  this  helpless  state 
-  '-•;.•>.  the  continual  fends,  let  ween  savages,  their  inordinate 
sropensity  tor  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  ravages  of  small-pox. 
are  oases  powerfully  and  constantly  operating  to  diminish  their 
"umbers.  The  Cherokees  alone  have  made  considerable  progress 
is  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  eren  in  literature  and  the 
arts  of  civilized  life.  Tha  Creeks  have  abundance  of  tame  cattle. 


•w  ne,  a/vd  pr.oltry :  and  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  potatoes. 


Store*  and  Free  iUadtt.)  The  taint  of  black  slavery  » Is  the 
plague-snot  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  Americans;"  for 
'■  be  the  blight  of  slavery  more  or  leas  pernicious  to  its  victim,  it 
reaches  the  master  caate  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave."  In  the 
Northern  and  Middle  states— where  the  numbers  never  were  very 
great— a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  was  many  years  since 
adopted,  which,  by  giving  freedom,  at  a  certain  age,  to  the  chil- 
dren born  after  a  given  date,  has  pat  an  end  to  slavery  in  these 
districts.  The  slaves  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  southern  and 
south-western  states,  where  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  West  India  islands.  It  is  unlawful  to  import  slaves 
from  abroad  Into  any  part  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  Is  legal 
to  transport  them  from  one  sis ve- state  to  another ;  and  the  north- 
ern plantations  — which  offer  very  few  of  the  ordinary  excuses  for 
the  employment  of  Negro  labour,  and  where  in  many  districts 
the  land  is  so  exhausted  that  the  slaves  cannot  reproduce  as 
much  as  they  consume— are  becoming  a  vast  breeding  ground, 
on  which  blacks  are  reared  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying 
the  terrible  demands  of  an  Internal  slave-trade  which  Is  carrying 
on  both  by  sea  and  land,  "  The  Americana,"  says  Captain  BsslT 
fisll,  "are  perpetually  taunting  England  with  having  entailed 
slavery  upon  their  country."  But,  as  regards  the  validity  of  the 
plea  of  necessity,  the  whole  case  has  completely  altered  its  char- 
acter since  the  acquisition  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  countries 
cultivated  wholly  hv  slaves ;  and  still  more,  by  the  introduction 
of  states  Into  the  Union,  where  no  similar  necessity  for  slave- 
cultivation,  on  account  of  climate,  was  ever  pretended  to  exist, 
but  where,  nevertheless,  slavery  bas  been  Introduced  by  the  so- 
lemn act  of  the  legislature.  A  recent  observer,  Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
while  he  gives  a  uniformly  favourable  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  slave  pop.  of  the  U  S. ,  U  favourable  to  Negro  emancipation,  and 
takes  every  opportunity  to  stand  up  for  the  improvableneaa  of 
their  mental  faculties.  "  It  is  useless,"  he  says.  "  now  to  look  back 
and  wish,  for  the  sake  of  civilization,  that  no  Africans  had  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Their  number  in  the  Union  now  exceeds 
3,000,000,  and,  as  they  have  doubled  in  the  last  twenty-flve  years, 
we  must  expect,  unless  some  plan  can  be  devised  to  check  their 
increase,  that  they  will  amount,  before  the  close  of  this  century, 
to  12,000,000,  by  which  time  the  white  pop.  will  have  augmented 
to  80,000,000.  Notwithstanding  this  Increase  of  Negroes,  were 
It  not  for  disturbing  causes,  I  should  cherish  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  their  future  improvement  and  emancipation,  and  even 
their  ultimate  amalgamation  and  fusion  with  the  whites,  so 
highly  has  my  estimate  of  their  moral  and  Intellectual  capabili- 
ties been  raised  by  what  I  have  lately  seen  In  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama." It  had  previously  been  imagined  that  an  Impassable 
gulf  separated  the  two  races;  but  now  it  is  proved  that  more 
than  half  that  space  can,  in  a  few  generations,  be  successfully 
passed  over,  and  the  humble  Negro  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  has 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  imitative  and  Improvable  of 
human  beings.  Yet  Uie  experiment  may  still  be  defeated,  not  so 
much  by  the  fansticism  of  abolitionists,  or  the  prejudices  of  thus* 
slave-owners  who  are  called  perpetual ists,  who  maintain  that 
slavery  should  be  permanent,  and  that  it  Is  a  blessing  in  Itself  to 
the  Negro,  but  by  the  Jealousy  of  an  unscrupulous  democracy  in- 
vested with  political  power.  The  abolitionists  of  the  North  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  powerful  lever  of  public  opinion  to  act  upon 
their  brethren  of  the  South ;  and  at  every  meeting  of  congress 
they  also  try  to  make  slavery  a  national  affair  in  that  body, 
though  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  guarantees  to  each  state  the 
integrity  of  Its  separate  laws  and  institutions.  The  first  Aboli- 
tion society  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  The  balance, 
of  political  power  between  Uie  slave  and  the  free  stales  in  con- 
gress Is  still  too  closely  adjusted  to  afford  any  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  Negro  slavery  by  any  measures  that  would 
not  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  union.  In  the  senate  every 
state  has  an  equality  of  representation  with  every  other ;  and  the 
slave  stales  are  16  in  number,  the  free  states  16.  In  Uie  house- 
of- representatives  the  altered  relations  of  pop.  have  Increased  Uie 
representatives  of  the  free  states  by  3,  and  diminished  those  of 
the  slave  states  by  the  same  number  since  1840,  But  there  are 
other  considerations  to  be  taken  Into  account  besides  the  mere 
sggregate  numbers  of  the  representatives  of  slave  states  and  free 
states.  In  the  32d  congress,  8  of  the  old  Atlantic  free  states  will 
have  fewer  members  by  20  than  they  had  in  the  27lh,  and  6  ot 
the  old  Atlantic  slave  states  by  26.  On  Uie  other  hand  6  of  the 
new  western  free  states  wilt  have  more  members  by  20  In  the 
3 2d  than  they  had  in  Uie  27th  congress,  and  6  of  the  new  west- 
ern slave  states  by  14.  The  old  Atlantic  states  are  becoming 
less  powerful  In  the  house-of-  representatives ;  the  more  reckless 
pioneers  of  settlement  la  the  far  west  are  becoming  more  power- 
ful  there;  and  the  ratio  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
western  free  states  are  Increasing  exceeds  that  at  which  those 
of  Uie  western  slave  states  are  increasing  even  more  than  the 
ratio  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  Atlantic  slave  states  la 
decreasing  exceeds  that  at  which  those  of  the  Atlantic  free  slates 
are  decreasing.  In  a  recent  American  Journal,  we  And  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  number  of  the  coloured  race  now  be- 
lieved to  exist  on  this  continent  in  slavery  and  in  freedom:— 
United  Slates,  ....  3,650.000 
Brazil,  .....  2.060.000 
Spanish  colonies,  .         .         1, 470.000 

South  American  republics,  .  .  1,190.000 
British  colonies,  .         .  760.000 

HayU,   860000 

French  colonics,  .         .  270.000 
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Dwilah  colonics, 
M.xloo, 


Totu.1, 


43.000 
70,000 


l«,370,0OO 


Of  the«e,  7,500.000  are  in  liirtry  hi  the  United  State*,  Brazil, 
and  Uv  Spanish  and  Dutch  colonies ;  280,000  are  in  progress  of 
emancipation  in  tiie  South  American  npuhUcS ;  and  the  remain- 
der. J,«i0,o00.  ure  free. 

Phyrical  characteriitict.  ]    The  Americans  are 

Snerally  tall,  with  strong  and  well-proportioned 
tmes,  and  fresh  and  ruddy  complexions ;  oat  their 
features  are  said  to  want  delicacy,  and  their  physiog- 
nomy has  little  expression;  the  women  have  more 
of  that  delicate  beauty  which  belongs  to  their  sex, 
and  generally  have  finer  features  and  more  expres- 
sion in  their  countenances.  They  are  mostly  tall, 
with  light  and  airy  shapes,  fine  heads,  and  com- 
plexion of  a  dazr.liug  whiteness.  "  Without  partici- 
pating," says  Ward,  "in  all  Mr  Waterton's  en- 
thusiasm with  regard  to  the  American  women,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  most  casual  observer  not  to  be 
struck  with  their  appearance ;  nor  do  I  know  any 
part  of  the  world,  not  even  excepting  England, 
where  the  display  of  female  beauty  is  more  striking 
than  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  from 
the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  light  dress  of  the 
south  of  Europe  is  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
freshness  and  bright  colouring  of  a  northern  com- 
plexion." Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  principal  cause  of  the  different  aspect  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  England  and  America  will 
be  found  to  be  the  climate.  "  Many  who  have  been 
born  in  America,  of  families  settled  there  for  several 
generations,  find  their  health  improved  by  a  visit  to 
England,  just  as  if  they  had  returned  to  their  native 
air;  and  it  may  require  several  centuries  before 
a  race  becomes  thoroughly  acclimatized.  The 
great  difference  of  the  species  of  indigenous  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  North  America,  those  of  the 
middle  ana  southern  states  being  almost  all  dis- 
tinct from  the  European,  points  to  a  wide  diversity 
of  climate,  the  atmosphere  being  drier,  and  there 
being  a  much  greater  annual  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  E  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Even  so  cosmopolite  a  being  as 
man  may  demand  more  than  two  centuries  and  a 
qnarter  before  he  can  entirely  accommodate  his 
constitution  to  such  altered  circumstances,  and 
before  the  successive  generations  of  parents  can 
acquire  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their  offspring, 
the  new  and  requisite  physiological  peculiarities. 
English  travellers  often  ascribe  the  more  delicate 
health  of  the  inhabitants  here,  to  their  in-door 
habits  and  want  of  exercise.  But  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  shrink  from  exposing  themselves  to  the 
severe  frosts  and  long-continued  snows  of  winter, 
and  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer's  sun.  An 
Englishman  is  usually  recognised  at  once  in  a  party 
by  a  more  robust  look,  and  greater  clearness  and 
ruddiness  of  complexion,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
distinguishable  he  is  even  from  persons  born  of 
English  parents  in  the  United  States.  It  is  also  a 
curious  fact,  which  seems  generally  admitted,  that 
the  native  Anglo-Australians  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Anglo-Americans  in  look  and 
manner  of  speaking,  which  is  a  mystery,  for  there 
is  certainly  in  that  case  no  analogy  between  the 
climates  of  the  two  countries."  There  is  un- 
doubtedly considerable  danger  of  a  degeneracy  in 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  white  man  in 
America.  So  long  as  the  pop.  is  recruited  by  an 
immense  influx  from  Europe,  the  change  win  be 
less  perceptible;  but  that  immigration  once  checked, 
it  may  become  a  very  serious  question. 
Languages.]  The  languages  spoken  in  the  United 


States,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  indigenous  tribe*, 
are  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  the  nation*  to 
which  its  emigrant  population  belong,  namely: 
English,  French,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Spanish, 
and  Gaelic.  All  these  emigrants  retain,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which  they 
perform  their  respective  religious  services,  con  Terse, 
and  transact  mutual  business;  the  English  lan- 
guage, however,  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and 
must  in  process  of  time  become  the  universal  in- 
strument of  oral  communication.    In  it,  all  the 

C-  He  business  of  the  different  states  is  transacts, 
s  arc  promulgated,  records  kept,  and  diplomatic 
correspondence  carried  on  in  English.  In  the 
northern  states,  English  is  spoken  in  great  purity, 
and  pronounced  with  propriety,  by  persons  of  edu- 
cation. In  the  middle  states,  where  the  pop.  is 
more  mixed,  the  language  is  proportionally  cor- 
rupted, especially  in  pronunciation.  There  are  no 
provincial  dialects  in  America.  Emigrants  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  have  met  and  intermixed 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  natives  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  peculiarities  of  dialect,  therefore,  have 
necessarily  melted  down  into  the  general  speech, 
which  is  common  English.  The  low-bred  Londoner 
does  not  there  transmit  his  vulgar  ihibbolftk  „•  and 
the  son  of  the  Northumbrian  is  free  from  the  burr 
which  sticks  in  the  throat  of  bis  father.  Dialect* 
can  only  be  preserved  by  collective  bodies  speaking 
the  language  which  they  acquired  in  their  youth, 
and  cannot  therefore  continue  in  promiscuous 
colonies.  The  French  and  Spanish  languages  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  states  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Louisiana,  ana  must  at  no  very  distant  epoch  be 
completely  superseded  by  the  English,  which  will 


in  process  of  time  be  the  vernacular  language  I 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Frozen  sea. 

Literature  and  Public  prett.]  "With  their  due  pro- 
portion of  genius,  in  common  with  all  other  nations, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  popular  intelligence  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  community,  too  many  of  our  citizens  in  off  the 
learned  professions,"  Bays  so  American  author, 
"begin,  continue,  and  end  their  career,  on  mnch 
narrower  ground  than  their  native  capacity,  pro- 
perly unfolded  by  previous  general  information, 
would  enable  them  to  cover.  Another  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  literature  in  the  U.  8.,  arises  from  the  great 
propensity  to  consume  the  talent  of  the  country  in 
the  effusion  of  newspaper  essays  and  political  pam- 
phlets, instead  of  concentrating  it  in  the  production 
of  some  regular,  consecutive  work.  Add  to  this, 
the  universal  vice  of  the  U.  S.,  a  perpetual  craving 
after  novelty.  The  charge  which  Demosthenes 
brought  against  his  own  countrymen,  that  thev 
were  continually  running  about,  and  asking,  'Is 
there  anything  new?'  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Americans.  This  eternal  restlessness  and  desire  of 
change,  pervade  the  whole  structure  of  our  society : 
the  same  man  will  start  into  life  as  a  clergyman, 
then  turn  lawyer,  next  convert  himself  into  a  farmer 
and  land-jobber,  and,  taking  a  seat  in  congress,  or 
some  state  legislature,  by  the  wav,  end  his  days  as 
a  merchant  and  money-broker.  The  people  are  in- 
cessantly shifting  their  habitations,  employments, 
views,  and  schemes:  the  residence  of  a  servant  does 
not  average  two  months  in  each  place ;  the  abode 
of  a  whole  household  is  generally  changed  once 
a-year,  and  sometimes  oftener ;  numerous  families, 
that  have  been  previously  settled  in  the  elder  states 
of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  are 
continually  migrating  into  Ohio,  or  the  territories 
of  Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi ;  the  executive, 
the  legislators,  the  magistrates,  and  officers  of  all 
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kinds,  are  changed  biennially,  or  annually,  or  half- 
yearly,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  infusion  of 
the  restless  spirit  of  democracy  into  our  varioua 
forms  of  government"  These  causes  are  all  hostile 
to  the  cultivation  of  literature  in  this  country;  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge 
throaghout  the  states.    The  cheap  publication  of 
books  encourages  a  demand  and  supply  in  the  U.  S. 
almost  unexampled  in  any  European  state.  There 
hare  been  eight  editions,  comprising  7,500  copies, 
if  Stewart's  Moral  Philosophy  published  daring  the 
last  twenty  years, — a  greater  number,  we  suspect, 
than  has  been  sold  in  our  own  country.  Periodical 
works  and  newspapers  abound  in  extraordinary  and 
countless  quantity.    In  most  cases  the  editions  of 
one  and  the  same  work  are  larger  and  more 
frequent  in  the  IT.  8.  than  in  any  other  country. 
Many  reprinted  English  works  have  here  passed 
through  three  or  four  editions,  while  the  publishers 
of  the  original  in  England  have  but  one.    In  one 
instance,  the  sale  of  a  book  in  America  amounted 
to  100,000  copies;  whereas  in  England,  only  four 
editions,  of  1,000  copies  each,  were  disposed  of. 
The  sale  of  five  book-selling  establishments  amount- 
ed, in  1836,  to  1,350,000  dollars.   A  single  pub- 
lisher paid,   in  the  five  years  preceding  1834, 
135.000  d.  for  copyrights,  out  of  which  30,000  d. 
were  for  two  works  only.    The  number  of  vol- 
umes issued  in  the  U.  &.,  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1850,  to  the  same  date  in  1851,  was  1,298.  The 
number  of  pages  in  these  vols,  amounts  to  213,049. 
The  distinct  works  composing  the  vols,  are  1,176. 
Of  these  817  were  published  in  New  York,  223 
in  Philadelphia,  and  203  in  Boston.    The  depart- 
ment of  fiction,  including  every  class  of  novels 
and  tales  in  prose,  comprised  249  distinct  work*. 
—The  first  newspaper  published  in  America  was 
The  Botton  New$  Letter,  which  appeared  in  1704. 
There  were  but  7  papers  in  the  United  States  in 
1750 ;  in  1810  there  were  359  (including  25  published 
daily),  which  circulated  22,200,000  copies  in  the 
year.   In  1823  they  had  increased  to  588,  and  in 
1828  they  amounted  to  892,  of  which  Pennsylvania 
atone  had  185,  and  New  York  161.   The  number  of 
copies  circulated  in  the  year  by  these  journals  ex- 
ceeded 30,000,000 ;  the  circulation  in  1842  did  not 
fall  short  of  100,000,000.   The  whole  number  of 
journals  in  the  U.  8.  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850, 
amounted  to  2,800.    The  aggregate  circulation  of 
these  papers  and  periodicals  is  about  5,000,000,  and 
the  entire  number  of  copies  printed  annually  in  the 
C.  8.  amounts  to  422,600,000.   The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each : 


Circulation. 

Dime*. 

3*> 

750,000 

Tri- weeklies. 

ISO 

7/l.OfHl 

Semi- weeklies, 

Ml 

80.000 

Weeklies, 

3.873.000 

Semi-monthlies,  . 

800.000 

Monthlies. 
Quarterlies, 

100 
38 

wo.ooo 

20.000 

Total, 

2.800 

4,000,000 

Va 


Since  the  census  was  taken  a  large  number  of 
m»  journals  have  been  established,  chiefly  in  the 
•Ute  of  California  and  in  the  new  territories  of  Ore- 
poo,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Mincsota.  There  is  a 
journal,  edited  with  spirit  and  ability,  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  which  is  printed  in  the  Cherokee 
language  and  characters.  Copies  of  a  great  many 
daily  papers  are  sold  at  1  cent  each;  but  nearly 
two-thirds  are  sold  at  from  2  to  4  cents.  Of  the 
above  number  of  publications,  424  are  issued  in  the 
eastern  states.  876  in  the  middle  states,  716  in  the 
•outhern  states,  and  784  in  the  western  states. 


There  is  one  journal  for  every  7,184  free  inhabitants. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  editor  is  both  the 
printer  and  publisher,  or  proprietor,  of  his  paper. 

Education.]  The  northern  states  have  made  the 
most  liberal  provisions  for  public  education.  The 
plans  adopted  for  this  purpose,  by  the  different  legis- 
latures, seem  well-calculated  to  answer  the  end  de- 
signed ;  but  to  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  the 
various  modes  in  which  instruction  is  communicated 
to  the  community,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
plan  of  our  work.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  New  England  pop.  can  read 
and  write,  and  that  many  of  them  arc  respectably 
acquainted  with  the  classical  languages,  and  ele- 
mentary sciences.  From  the  report  of  one  of  the 
commissioners,  the  school-fund  of  Connecticut  ap- 
pears to  be  1,858,074  d.  =  £371,000.  The  amount 
of  division  to  the  common  schools  annually,  in  18*22, 
was  67,791  d.,  which  enables  the  state  to  expend 
60,000  d.  annually  on  schools.  There  is  a  rule  to 
enforce  a  distribution  of  this  fund  to  the  different 
district-schools,  according  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16.  The  mode 
pursued  is  this:  the  inhabitants  eHtablish  school- 
districts,  and  appoint  a  committee  in  each  district, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  dis- 
trict and  provide  an  instructor  for  the  school,  with 
the  consent  of  the  district  and  the  approbation  of 
the  visitors.  There  were  1,580  schools  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut  alone  in  1824.  The  same  principle 
and  regulations  apply  to  all  the  western  states  in  the 
Union.  The  new  states  have  made  immense  appro- 
priations of  land  (from  the  sale  of  which  the  fund  is 
raised)  for  the  purpose  of  general  education ;  thus 
is  laid  the  foundation  to  support  schools  and  colleges 
to  the  fullest  extent  wanted.  In  the  southern  states, 
the  state  of  education  is  deplorable.  Before  the  re- 
volution, the  wealthy  Carolinians  sent  their  children 
to  Europe  for  their  education;  since  that  period, 
they  have  sent  them  to  the  northern  states, — an  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  their  own  inferiority. 

College*.]  There  were  in  the  United  States  43 
incorporated  colleges  or  universities,  in  1839:  and 
the  statistics  of  these  were  as  follows: 

The  number  of  instructors  In  83  colleires  waa     .  217 

The  number  of  graduates  in  30,  in  1828,  w»s  643 
The  number  of  under  graduates  in  33  colleges,  In 

1828  and  1829   3.809 

Number  of  volumes  In  30  college  libraries.  128,118 

Number  of  volumes  In  3S  student*'  libraries,  86,730 

From  calculations  made  in  the  year  1830,  it  appears 
that  the  number  and  proportion  of  college  students 
in  each  state  of  the  Union,  compared  with  the  pop., 
was  at  that  date  as  follows: — In  Maine,  128  stu- 
dents, being  1  student  in  3,300  persons ;  New  Hamp- 
shire 139,  or  1  in  2,200;  Vermont  138,  or  1  in  2,000; 
Massachusetts  543,  or  1  in  1,070;  Rhode  Island  34, 
or  I  in  2,700;  Connecticut  205,  or  1  in  1,400;  New 
York  543,  or  1  in  3,700;  New  Jersey  115,  or  1  in 
2,900;  Pennsylvania  436,  or  1  in  3,200;  Delaware 
10,  or  1  in  8,000;  Maryland  171,  or  1  in  2,600;  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  38,  or  1  in  1,400;  Virginia  370,  or 
1  in  3,200;  North  Carolina  96,  or  1  in  7,500;  South 
Carolina  214,  or  1  in  2,800;  Georgia  107,  or  1  in 
3,800;  Alabama  83,  or  1  in  12,000;  Mississippi  28, 
or  1  in  4,700;  Louisiana  18,  or  1  in  17,000;  Ken- 
tucky 250,  or  1  in  2,600;  Ohio  169,  or  1  in  5,800; 
Tennessee  144,  or  1  in  4,000:  Indiana  4,  or  1  in 
75,000.  It  is  estimated,  that,  in  the  New  England 
states,  there  is  now,  on  the  average,  one  student  in 
college  for  1,650  inhabitants;  in  the  middle  Btates, 
1  for  3,400:  and  in  the  states  south  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania,  1  for  4,400.  The  chief  literary  in- 
stitution in  the  U.  8.  is  Harvard  university,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  at  Cambridge,  3  m.  W  of 
Boston.   Its  professorships  now  amount  to  u 
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of  20,  including  the  medical  department,  which  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  institution,  although  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  medical  students,  it  occupies 
Buildings  in  Boston.  The  university  comprises  five 
colleges  and  a  new  hall.  The  academical  course  is 
completed  in  four  yean,  at  an  expense  of  about  100 
guineas  a-year. 

The  whole  number  of  incorporated  colleges  in  the 
U.  S.,  in  1840,  was  100.  All  the  states  in  the 
Union  have  one  or  more  of  these  institutions.  The 
whole  number  of  students,  according  to  the  cata- 
logue for  1840,  was  9,142,  giving  on  an  average 
about  90  students  to  each  college.  Most  of  the 
colleges  in  New  England  and  tin-  middle  states, 
with  a  very  few  of  those  in  the  south  and  the  west, 
have  able  faculties.  The  collegiate  system  of  the 
U.  8.  has  been  derived  from  the  collegiate  system 
of  England.  There  are,  indeed,  many  points  of  dis- 
similarity, but  these  have  grown  out  or  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  have  attended  the  carrying 
out  of  the  English  system.  In  all  the  older  col- 
leges, and  in  very  many  of  the  more  recent  ones, 
the  students  reside  together  in  the  collegiate  build- 
ings, under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  tutors  or  of  the 
unmarried  professors,  and  they  eat  at  a  common 
table.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  called 
freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  the  whole 
course  thus  extending  through  four  years.  There 
are,  however,  comparatively  but  few  students  who 
spend  so  long  a  time  in  college;  inasmuch  as  they 
aro  allowed  to  enter  any  class  if  they  can  bear  the 
requisite  examination.  The  collegiate  year,  like 
that  of  the  English,  embraces  about  nine  months, 
and  is  divided  into  three  terms  of  scarcely  three 
months  each,  with  two  short  and  one  long  vacation 
between  them.  The  whole  property  of  an  American 
college  is  held  by  a  corporation,  usually  known  as  a 
board  of  trustees.  There  are  in  the  U.  S.  at  least 
81  libraries  of  5,000  volumes  and  upwards,  to  which 
the  public,  more  or  less  restrictedly,  have  accesB,  and 
of  these  49  are  immediately  connected  with  colleges 
or  public  schools.  The  aggregate  number  of  vo- 
lumes in  these  libraries  is  about  980,413,  200,000  of 
which  are  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  159,000  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  158,000  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  81.000  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  53,000 
in  the  district  of  Columbia,  41,000  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  38,000  in  the  state  of  Maine,  37,000  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  30,000  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
30.000  in  the  state  of  8outh  Carolina,  28,000  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  22,000  in  the  Btate  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  number  of  volumes  thus  pro- 
vided in  these  Btates  respectively,  excluding  from 
notice  those  contained  in  libraries  under  5,000  vo- 
lumes, appears  to  be:  In  Rhode  Island  about  34  to 
every  100  of  the  pop.,  in  Massachusetts  about  27, 
in  Connecticut  26,  in  Pennsylvania  9,  in  New  Jer- 
sey 7,  in  New  Hampshire  7,  in  Maine  7,  in  New 
York  6,  in  South  Carolina  5,  in  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, containing  the  capital  of  the  Union,  it  is 
121.  The  city  of  Boston  possesses  about  73  volumes 
to  every  100  of  its  inhabitants  ;  Richmond,  the  ca- 
pital of  Virginia,  59 ;  Philadelphia  53,  New  York 
35,  Washington  1 19.  The  library  of  oldest  founda- 
tion, and  also  of  greatest  extent  in  the  U.  8.,  is  that 
of  Harvard  University,  which  dates  from  1638.  Its 

[ >rc»ent  number  of  books,  including  the  "  society 
ibrariei"  of  the  students,  is  stated  at  68.500.  The 
library  of  Yale  college,  founded  in  1700,  contains 
34,500  vols.  The  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian society  at  Worcester  is  particularly  rich  in 
American  history,  and  contains  many  valuable  MSS. ; 
its  present  number  of  volumes  exceeds  13,000.  The 
Mercantile  Library  of  New  York  contains  about 
25,000. 


Beligion.]    Since  the  American  revolution,  no  re- 
ligious establishment  is  recognised  by  the  federal 
government.   As  this  is  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance, it  shall  be  given  in  Dr.  Morse's  own  words : 
"  The  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  provides  against  the 
making  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  it:  and  in 
the  constitution  of  the  respective  states,  religions 
liberty  is  a  fundamental  article.    Religion  is  here 
placed  on  its  proper  basis,  without  the  feeble  and 
unwarranted  aid  of  the  civil  power :  it  is  left  to  be 
supported  by  its  own  evidence,  and  the  Uvea  of  its 
professors,  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its  divine  au- 
thor."   It  would  be  an  erroneous  conclusion,  were 
it  inferred  from  this,  as  has  been  attempted  by  some, 
that  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  inattentive  to  reli- 
gious observances :  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse ; 
in  no  other  country  are  there  so  many  churches  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  pop.,  and  in  no 
other  country  are  the  working  clergy  so  well  paid. 
Religion,  although  deriving  no  pillars  from  the 
state,  is  possessed  of  8,000  places  of  public  worship, 
and  "  intolerance  is  disarmed  by  being  let  alone," 
and  the  various  Christian  sects  agree  to  differ. 
There  are  no  rich  livings,  indeed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  of  the  ministers  of  religion  are  subjected 
to  the  miserable  penury  on  which  many  of  their 
brethren  in  the  pospel  are  allowed  to  starve  in  our 
own  country.    There  are,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Union,  lands  which  were  given  to  the  Episcopal 
church  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  and  which  in 
these  particular  cases  render  any  further  contribu- 
tion unnecessary ;  but  the  clergy  of  the  U.  8.  are 
almost  uniformly  supported  by  assessments,  volun- 
tary so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  but  which  pub- 
lic opinion  renders  in  no  small  degree  obligatory. 
The  Americans  arc  distributed  into  all  the  different 
sects  which  are  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic.  The  most  numerous  are  Baptists.  Method- 
ists, Congregationalists  or  Independents,  and  Pres- 
byterians.    The  churches  or  edifices  for  public 
divine  worship  in  the  U.  S.  in  1850,  numbered 
36,000  (36,011),  of  which  the  Methodists  owned 
one-third,  or  12,467;  the  Baptists  nearly  one-fourth, 
or  8,791 ;  the  Presbyterians,  the  next  number  or 
4,584 ;  and  if  we  count  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Congre- 
gational, Lutheran,  and  German  Reformed  with  the 
Presbyterian  (and  the  differences  between  all  these 
seem  slight  and  unessential),  the  total  was  8,112. 
But  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
allied  churches  was  greater  in  the  average  than 
that  of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  so  that, 
while  all  the  Methodist  churches  would  accommo- 
date but  4,209,333  worshippers,  and  all  the  Baptist 
but  3,130,878,  the  Presbyterians  and  related  churches 
aforesaid  had  room  for  3,705,21 1  worshippers.  The 
Catholics  had  but  1,112  churches  accommodating 
620,950  worshippers.   The  Episcopalians  had  1,422 
churches,  accommodating  625,213  worshippers.  The 
average  number  that  each  church  edifice  in  the 
Union  will  accommodate  is  384;  the  total  value  of 
church  property,  in  1850,  was  86,416,639  d.   If  all 
the  churches  should  be  filled  at  ono  time  they  would 
hold  13,849,896  persons — probably  something  near 
the  total  pop.  that  could  at  one  time  attend  church. 


.]  The  F.  8.  of  North  America  are  a  poli- 
tical agirmration  of  Independent  but  confederated  republics, 
each  of  which  haa  a  particular  eonatitutlon  of  Its  own.  and  a 
distinct  and  separately  organised  government.  The  form  of 
constitution  adopted  by  the  particular  states  la  nearly  the  tame ; 
but  it  Is  proper  here  to  premise,  that  the  colonies  now  forming 
the  U.  S  were  settled  at  different  times,  and  by  different  clatses 
of  emigrants,  and  that  the  degree  of  power  retained  by  the  ero*n 
over  them  waa  extremely  various.  In  some  instances,  the 
governor  and  council  were  named  In  Enjrland :  In  others,  lbs 

'  there;  while.  In  the  cast  ca* 
the  people  enjoyed  by  charter  so 
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uncontrolled  an  independence  in  the  regulations  of  tbeir  local 
tuooeraa,  that  the  revolution  did  not  render  necessary  the  (light- 
tat  alteration  in  the  form*  of  internal  administration.  One  of 
these  colonies,  indeed,  retains  even  to  this  day  the  charter  of 
Charles  IL,  aa  its  system  of  state-  government ;  another  only 
parted  with  the  royal  charter  for  a  constitution  of  its  own  malt- 
ing l»  1818.  With  distinct  legislatures,  and  with  such  discre- 
pancies in  the  sources  from  which  their  respective  executives 
derived  their  authority,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  each 
oniony  was  wholly  independent  of  every  other.  The  idea  of  a 
congress  was  first  partially  acted  on  In  IT.'.' ;  and  one  composed 
of  deputies  from  all  the  eastern  and  middle  colonies  was  held 
st  Albany  in  1754  with  the  approbation  of  the  mother-country, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  means  of  defending  the 
provinces  against  the  French,  then  rulers  of  Canada,  and  their 
Indian  allies.  Oil  this  occasion  a  plan  was  proposed  of  a  federal 
government ;  bat  the  scheme  was  not  relished  either  by  the 
ministry  at  home  or  by  the  colonies,  and  was  never  nut  into 
execution.  The  first  congress  held  on  account  of  the  alleged 
rrWrances  sustained  from  England,  and  which  met  at  New 
York  in  1785.  maintained  that  the  power  of  taxation  resided 
solely  in  the  colonial  legislatures.  The  language  adopted  at  the 
meeting  of  1774  was  still  more  decided ;  but  it  was  in  the  cn- 
sebtg  year  that  the  congress  assembled,  which,  on  the  4th  of 
July.  1778.  declared  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  On 
it*  separation  from  England,  the  little  power  which  had  been 
either  claimed  or  exercised  by  the  British  government,  was  at 
ooce  assumed  by  the  individual  states.  The  authority  of  con- 
gress was  at  first  wholly  of  a  recommendatory  character,  and 

i  of  the  necessity  of  co-operation, 
inciplea.  But  the  Importance  of 
was  early  felt ;  and  even  before  the 
i  of  Independence  was  formally  made,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  act  of  confederation,  which  having  been 
agreed  to  In  congress,  and  proposed  to  the  sev  eral  states  for  their 
rstiAcation  in  1777,  was  generally  assented  to  by  them  in  the 
coarse  of  the  ensuing  year.  This  act  was  essentially  between 
U  independent  powers  for  specific  purposes.  It  was  Indeed 
resolved  that  the  union  of  the  states  was  to  be  perpetual ;  but  It 
was  also  declared  that  "  each  state  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
tarn,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right, 
which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Tailed  Stales  in  Congress  assembled"  The  idea  of  an  asaocia- 
uoo  of  equal  sovereignties  was  so  fully  persevered  in,  that  each 
ei  my.  without  regurd  to  its  extent  or  population,  had  but  one 
vote  in  the  congress:  thus  recognising  a  very  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, and  giving,  it  might  be,  to  the  opinions  of  an  actual  ml- 
aority.  a  power  as  great  as  to  those  of  the  majority.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  league  was  to  act  with  energy  for  tho  common 
defence ;  and  fur  this  purpose  a  general  treasury  was  established 
far  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  such  national  matters.  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  raise  taxes ;  even  the  land -forces  for  the 
common  defence  were  raised  by  the  several  states,  the  quotas 
only  being  fixed  by  congress.  The  limitations  of  the  powers  of 
the  superintending  authority  occasioned  a  degree  of  Inaction 
which  was  very  far  from  according  with  the  pressing  nature  of 
uw  demands  made  by  the  general  or  the  local  governments ;  and 
when  fear  from  abroad  had  ceased,  the  whole  confederacy  was 
fond  inefficient  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
srtenu  stales.  The  present  general  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1787.  and  carried  Into  effect  on  the  4lh  of  March.  1789.  The 
" constitution."  the  " supreme  law,"  as  it  is  called,  begins  thus: 
*  We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
i  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 


•cure  the  blessings  o 
seisin  and  establish 


this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
The  whole  constitution,  therefore,  proceeds  from  the 
psopie  of  the  states ;  it  is  their  act,  and  it  Is  passed  tor  the  espe- 
cial and  admirable  purposes  enumerated  Not  only  the  living 
people,  therefore,  of  the  states  have  a  right  to  alter,  as  their  pre- 
droessun  had  to  annul  this  constitution— they  are  bound,  In 
order  to  attain  the  objects  and  ends  described,  to  alter  and 
amend  It,  if  it  fail  to  attain  these  ends.  The  great  distinction 
•sich  exists  between  the  present  system,  and  that  for  which  It 
*ts  substituted  is,  that  the  federal  government,  instead  of  being 

J  ^l^e^s^urUKti^  directly  °m  in dtridusXwkh^t  the  Inter? 
of  any  other  authority,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
>  which  are  not  transferred  by  the  constitution  to  the  gen- 
srsJ  government,  remain  In  the  individual  states  as  independent 
republics  Thus  the  American  people  are  under  a  double  govern- 
ment, each  of  which  is  Independent  of  the  other.  If  a  subject 
fall  within  the  cognisance  of  the  state,  the  law  respecting  it  must 
t>e  passed  by  the  local  legislature,  the  judiciary  authorities  who 
l  It  are  appointed  under  the  sanction  of  the  provincial  con. 


to  the  general  government,  congress  provides  tlx 
ta  ma  case,  the  United  States  Judiciary  construe  it,  and  it  la 
by  persons  deriving  their  authority  from  the  federal 
Piracy  and  murder  might  be  adduced  as  familiar  in- 
of  this  distinction  :  these  crimes  being  cognizable  by  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  could  in  no  part  of  the  Investigation  come 
before  the  same  tribunals.  Many  imperfections  have,  by  poiili- 
ctana  b*»n  pointed  out  In  this  constitution.  It  wants,  say  they, 
s  declaration  of  rights    The  people  are  not  secured  in  the  bene . 


p  irr 


fits  of  even  the  common  law.  The  number  of  representatives  It 
too  small  for  that  of  the  people  represented  The  senate  has  too 
great  preponderance  In  the  constitution,  and  Is  in  such  a  situation 
as  to  be  daily  acquiring  more.  The  judiciary  department  is  so 
constructed,  that,  by  continued  appeals,  a  process  may  be  ex- 
tended to  an  extraordinary  length,  and  It  possesses  the  anoma- 
lous power  of  annulling  a  law  by  declaring  It  unconstitutional. 
The  president  has  no  constitutional  council ;  and  will  be  natur- 
ally led  to  choose  one  for  himself  from  the  great  officers  of  the 
state.  Hence,  too,  arises  the  power  of  the  senate.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  public  officers;  and  a  connexion  between  that 
branch  of  tho  legislature  and  the  executive  branch  by  far  too 
close  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Treaties  are  declared  to  be 
supreme  laws  of  the  land,  although.  In  negotiations  concerning 
them,  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  be  not  asked  The 
general  clause  at  the  end  of  the  enumerated  powers  of  congress 
may  be  construed  Into  a  sense  very  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of 
the  country.  The  power  of  congress  Is  superior  to  that  of  the 
governments  of  the  particular  states,  so  that  the  declarations  of 
rights  msde  by  these  states  are  of  no  consequence.  No  provi- 
sion Is  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  trial 
by  jury  in  civil  causes  Is  not  secured  ;  nor  is  the  danger  of  stand- 
ing armies  in  time  of  peace  sufficiently  obviated.  Among  the 
unavoidable  evils  of  a  double  government  are  increased  expense 
and  a  jealousy  among  the  component  parts,  whether  directed 
against  the  whole,  or  against  each  other :  '  a  sectional  feeling,' 
as  it  is  named,  is  called  forth  on  all  questions  that  suppose  a 
divided  and  opposite  interest.  Much  has  been  said  by  the  advo- 
cates for  American  wisdom,  towards  the  extenuation  of  these 
blemishes;  but.  after  all  that  their  Ingenuity  has  been  able  to 
suggest,  they  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  many  things  exist  in 
the  constitution  of  the  U.  8.  loudly  requiring  amendment. 

Congreu.]  In  the  federal  democratic  republic  of 
tho  U.  S.t  all  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  Con- 
gress, which  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house -of-re- 
presentatives.  The  housc-of- representatives  is  com- 
posed of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  states,  and  in  number  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pop.  of  each ;  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  number  each  state  is  entitled  to,  a 
census  is  taken  every  10  years,  excluding  from  the 
enumeration  for  this  object  two-thirds  of  the  slaves, 
and  all  Indians  not  taxed.  Each  state  is  entitled  to 
at  least  one  representative.  Vacancies  are  filled 
by  intermediate  elections.  The  house  chooses  its 
speaker  and  other  officers.  No  person  under  25 
years  of  age,  who  has  been  less  than  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S  .  and  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
state  electing  him,  is  qualified  for  representative. 
The  constitution  provided  for  a  specific  number  of 
representatives  from  each  state  to  compose  the 
House  until  the  ascertainment  of  the  pop.  under  the 
census  of  1790;  but  sinoe  then  legislation  has  de- 
cennially fixed  the  number  to  bo  elected.  From 
the  3d  March,  1793,  the  apportionment  was  one 
representative  to  every  33,000  of  the  representative 
pop. ;  after  1803,  one  to  every  33,000  also ;  after 
1813,  one  to  every  35,000;  after  1823,  one  to  every 
40.000;  after  1833,  one  to  every  47,000:  after  1843, 
one  to  every  70,680 ;  and  after  3d  March,  1853,  233 
representatives  to  be  divided  pro  rata  to  the  several 
states.  The  following  tabic  shows  the  number  of 
representatives  to  which  each  state  has  been  entitled 
since  the  establishment  of  the  government:— 

States. 


New 


Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, 
New  York. 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland. 
Virginia. 
North  Carolina, 
South  r 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana. 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 


1787. 

1788. 

1813. 1823.  1833.  1843.  18A8 

7 

8 

T 

8 

1 

4 

f 

6 

8 

s 

4 

8 

ft 

14 

17 

20 

18 

12 

10 

11 

1 

1 

2 

S 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7 

7 

H 

8 

4 

4 

> 

4 

1 

8 

8 

4 

ft 

• 

10 

17 

n 

34 

40 

84 

3-1 

4 

s 

« 

6 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 

13 

18 

33 

26 

28 

24 

2i 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I 

« 

ft 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

6 

10 

19 

22 

23 

22 

21 

IS 

13 

» 

10 

12 

13 

IS 

13 

9 

8 

a 

• 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 

6 

3 

f 

4 

• 

7 

9 

8 

8 

3 

8 

7 

7 

1 

2 

4 

ft 

8 

3 

4 

4 
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8 
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11 

10 
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10 

12 

13 

10 

10 

8 

14 

19 

21 
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Indian*.  —  —  -  -  8      7     10  11 

Illinois,  —  —  —  —  1       8       7  t 

Missouri,  —  —  —  -  1867 

Arkansas,  —  —  —  —  —     —      1  2 

Michiifui,  —  —  -  —  14 

TtxJ^  ------  I  9 

low*.  ______  t  9 

Wisconsin,  —     ___     —     _  J  8 

California,  ____    __  9  t 

In  addition  to  these  representatives  from  states, 
the  house  admits  a  delegate  from  each  organized 
territory,  who  has  the  right  to  debate  on  subjects 
in  which  hiB  territory  is  interested,  but  cannot  vote. 
California  has  2  members  by  a  special  act.  The 
senate  consists  of  2  members  from  each  state,  elected 
by  the  legislatures  thereof  respectively  for  6  years. 
One-third  the  whole  body  is  renewed  biennially,  and 
if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the' legislature  of  any  state,  the 
executive  of  such  state  makes  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature, 
which  fills  such  vacancy.  Senators  must  be  at  least 
80  years  old,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  U.  8. 
for  9  years,  and  be  residents  of  the  state  by  which 
chosen.  Each  senator  has  one  vote.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  U.  8.  is  ex  officio  president  of  the 
senate,  but  a  president  pro  tempore  is  elected  by  and 
from  among  the  senators,  who,  In  the  absence  of 
the  president,  acts  in  his  stead.  Besides  its  ordi- 
nary legislative  capacity,  the  senate  is  vested  with 
certain  judicial  functions,  and  its  members  consti- 
tute a  high  court  of  impeachment.  No  person  can 
be  convicted  by  this  court  unless  on  the  finding  of 
a  majority  of  senators,  nor  does  judgment  extend 
further  than  to  removal  from  office  and  disqualifica- 
tion. Representatives  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

President.]  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who  is  elected  by  an  electoral  college, 
chosen  by  popular  vote,  or  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  the  number  of  electors  being  equal  to  the 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  from  the 
states  to  congress.  His  term  of  office  is  4  years, 
but  he  is  eligible  for  re-election  indefinitely.  The 


electors  forming  the  college  &rc  themselves  <  

in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
states.  A  majority  of  the  aggregate  number  of 
votes  given  is  necessary  to  the  election  of  president 
and  vice  president,  and  if  none  of  the  candidates  has 
such  a  majority,  then  the  election  of  president  is 
determined  by  the  house-of-representatives,  and  that 
of  the  vice-president  by  the  senate,  from  among  the 
three  candidates  having  the  highest  number  of 
electoral  votes,  and  In  doing  so,  the  vote  is  taken 
by  states,  the  representatives  of  each  state  having 
only  one  vote,  wnich  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  their  number.  No  person  can  be 
president  or  vice-president  who  is  not  a  native-born 
citizen,  of  the  age  of  35  years,  and  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  U.  S.  for  14  years.  The  president  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of 
the  militia  when  in  the  service  of  the  Union.  With 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  he  has 
the  power  to  make  treaties,  appoint  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  levy  war,  concludi  2  peACC,  and  do  all 
that  rightly  belongs  to  the  executive  power.  He 
has  a  veto  on  all  laws  passed  by  congress,  bat  so 
qualified,  that  notwithstanding  his  disapproval,  any 
bill  becomes  a  law  on  its  being  afterward  approved 
of  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses  of  congress.  The 
president  has  a  salary  of  25,000  d.  per  annum,  and 
a  house  at  Washington  for  a  residence  during  his 
official  term.  The  vice-president  is  ex-officio  presi- 
dent of  the  senate ;  and  in  case  of  tlie  death,  resig- 
nation, or  other  disability  of  the  president,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  that  office  devolve  upon  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  presi- 
dent had  been  elected.  This  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government,  came  into  operation  in  1841,  on  the 
demise  of  General  Harrison,  who  died  just  one  month 
after  his  inauguration,  when  John  Tyler,  the  vice- 
president,  succeeded.  In  case  of  the  disability  of 
the  vice-president,  the  president  of  the  senate' pro 
tempore  takes  his  place. — The  offices  of  president  and 
vice-president  have  been  occupied  by  the  following 
-  since  the  adoption  of  the  c~ 


L  George  Wsjhiaglon, 

2.     Do.  do. 
8.  John  Adams, 
4.  Thorn 
4.  Do. 
6  Janiei 

7.  Do.  da 

8.  James  Monro*?, 

9.  Do,  do. 

10.  John  Qalncy  Adams, 

11.  Andrew  Jackson. 
18.      Do.  do. 

18.  Martin  Van  Huren, 
K   JWUlUm  Henry 


Do  do. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
Aaron  Burr. 
Gcorite  Clinton, 

Do.      da     (±  80th  Aji 
Elbr.  Gerry  {d.  93d  1 
Daniel  D.  - 
Do. 

John  C.  Calhoun, 
Da  do. 
Martin  Van  Buren, 
Richard  M.  Johnson, 


Terms  of  Office. 

30th  April,  1789,  to  4th  March, 
4ih  March,  1793,  — 

-      1797,  - 


-  1804, 
1819),  —  1809, 
1814),       -  1818, 

-  1817, 


IS. 
18. 
17. 


(John  Tyler  (on  the 
James  K.  Polk, 
I  Zachary  Taylor, 
"tMillar.1  Fillmore  (on  the  death  of  General 


Harrison). 

Georjre  M. 
Millard  ~ 


_  1K37. 

—  1841,  4th 
4th  April  1841,  4th 
4th  March,  1844, 

—  1848.  9th 


17*1 
1797 


1WU 
18U9 
1813 
1817 


M  .arch, 
July, 


If 
1« 
1R33 
1S37 
1841 


1849 
184(1 


Taylor),  9th  July,   1840,    4th  March,  1863 

Wm.  Rufus  Kin*  (d.  18  An.,  1848),  4ih  March,  1*43,  -  1847 


Cabinet.)  The  administrative  business  of  the  na- 
tion is  conducted  by  several  officers,  with  the  title  of 
secretaries,  etc.,  who  form  what  is  termed  '  the  Ca- 
binet.' These  are  the  secretary-of-Btate,  the  secre- 
tary-of-war,  the  secretary -of- the-navy,  the  secretary- 
of-the-treasnry,  the  postmaster-general,  the  sec  re- 
ts ry-of-the-intorior,  and  the  attorney-general — the 
last  being  the  official  law  authority  for  advisement 
in  administrative  affair*.  Each  of  these  presides 
over  a  separate  department 

The  Judiciary.]  The  judicial  power  of  the  U.  8. 
is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  aa  congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish. 


The  present  judicial  establishment  consists  of  a 
supreme  court,  district  courts,  and  circuit  courts. 
The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  one  chief  justice, 
and  six  associate  justices,  who  hold  a  court  in  the 
city  of  Washington  annually;  besides  which,  each 
of  these  justices  attends  in  a  certain  circuit,  com- 
prising two  or  more  districts  appropriated  to  each, 
and,  together  with  the  judge  of  the  district,  com- 
poses a  circuit  court,  which  is  held  in  each  district 
of  the  circuit.  The  district  courts  are  held  respec- 
tively by  the  district  judge  alone.  Appeals  are  al- 
lowed from  the  district  to  the  circuit  courts  in  casos 
where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  ex- 
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ceds  the  sum  or  Talae  of  fifty  dollars,  and  from  tho 
circuit  courts  to  the  supremo  court,  in  cases  where 
the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the 
sum  or  value  of  2,000  d. ;  and  in  some  cases,  where 
the  inconvenience  of  attending  a  court  by  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  is  very  great,  the  district  courts 
are  invested  with  circuit  court  powers.  Each  state 
U  one  district,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  district 
and  circuit  courts  therein,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  each  of  which  is  divided 
into  two  districts.  There  are,  besides,  territorial 
courts,  which  are  temporary,  and  lose  that  charac- 
ter whenever  a  territory  becomes  a  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  district  court  for  the  district  of  Columbia, 
there  is  a  circuit  court  for  that  district,  which  exer- 
cises, under  the  authority  of  congress,  common  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  of  the  county 
courts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Each  court  has  a 
clerk,  a  public  attorney,  or  prosecutor,  and  a  mar- 
shal all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerks, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  courts.  The  compensa- 
tion of  the  judges  is  fixed  by  law ;  that  of  the  clerks, 
attorneys,  ana  marshals,  consists  of  fees.  The 
jadfesof  the  U.  8.  have  adopted  a  dictum  of  Lord 
Hale's,  and  declared  that  the  judiciary  is  not  a  sub- 
ordinate but  co-ordinate  power  of  the  state.  They 
hare  declared  too  that  the  "  Constitution  ib  the 
«apremc  power,"  that  the  judicial  power  extends  to 
all  cases  of  law  and  equity  under  it ;  and  on  these 
premises  they  have  assumed  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  the  supreme  power,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
drclare  that  any  "  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  8. 
which  shall  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  snprcme  court 
of  the  U.  8.,  contrary  to  the  written  words  of  the 
constitution,  in  ipso  facto  void  and  of  no  effect." 
Justly  alarmed  at  snch  inordinate  pretensions,  Pre- 
sident Jefferson  proposed  to  appoint  the  judges  for 
s  term  of  years.  President  Jackson  renewed  the 
proposition,  and  though  it  has  never  been  carried 
into  effect  as  to  the  snpreme  court,  in  no  less  than 
!?  states  of  the  Union,  the  judges  are  now  elected 
bv  the  people  for  terms  of  years. 

AA  gorrrnmm U  ]  The  subdivisions  into  which  the  several 
n»t«  of  the  Union  are  formed,  are  styled  eonntitt,  with  the  ex- 
?ntloa  of  the  states  of  8.  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  In  8.  Caro- 
a-u  the  subdivisions  are  termed  <tutriet$,  and  in  Louisiana,  par- 
«st»  In  toe  six  New  England  states,  and  aim  In  the  state*  of 
X»w  Tort  New  Jereev.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  counties 
ire  JBb.liTi.iKl  into  tovmh,p$,  and  In  Delawsre  Into  humdrtdt; 
Us  in  the  real  of  the  stetes  no  such  sabdirlsion  as  that  of  town- 
ship is  known.  In  the  New  England  states  these  townships  are 
canmaalr  styled  town*.  They  differ  considerably  in  size,  gen- 
sretty  Tarring  from  about  6  to  6  m.  square.  They  are  Incorpo- 
nttd  far  the  legislature  of  the  respective  states  with  certain  rights 
•M  rriviVtr*.  and  have  a  distinct  police,  which  la  conducted  by 
oS.^ers  elected  annually  by  the  dtlicns.  Some  of  the  principal 
of  these  officer*  are  a  town-clerk,  selectmen,  assessors,  school 
memdttee.  overseers  of  the  poor,  surveyors  of  highways,  Ac 
TV  tswaahlps  In  the  New  England  states,  and  In  the  state  of 
Sew  Vert  are  subdivided  into  school  districts  of  convenient 
ate ;  and  In  these  districts  common  schools  arc  maintained,  at 
>s»t  a  part  of  the  year,  to  which  all  the  Inhabitants,  both  poor 
aad  rich,  hare  an  equal  right  to  send  their  child  ran  for  instrue- 
uos.  The  money  necessary  for  tlte  support  of  the  schools  and  of 
iSf  po«,  foe  the  repair  of  roads,  <fcc_  in  the  several  towns.  Is  de- 
ritad  from  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants,  or  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  object.  In  those  states  In  which  the  subdivision  of  town- 
tiup  b  Mknosrn,  the  word  torn  Is  used  In  a  more  restricted  and 
appropriate  sense  for  a  compact  collection  of  houses.  The  differ- 
-t>n  srhich  exist  between  the  general  government  and  the  state 
ihnportent  They  coneist  each  or  an  execu- 
department;  bat  each  state  has  prescribed 
h  it  pleases  to  have  lis  own  internal  admtnis- 
aa  well  as  the  extent  of  authority  which  it 
'  to  confide  to  its  local  rulers.  The  only  restraint 
ce  the  snhmited  freedom  of  the  inhabitants  to  decide  for  them- 
setaa  on  this  matter  is  to  be  found  In  the  provision  In  the  federal 
wr.stitBtioo.  that  the  U.  8.  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  a  re- 
attsxan  form  of  government  Bat  though  there  Is  no  concur- 
nse*  fai  the  particular  details  of  the  systems  established  by  the 
stvsral  stales,  they  agree  with  one  another,  and  with  the 


in  which  i 


union  of  the  Union,  in  the  general  distribution  of  powers.  The 
governors  are  elected  more  frequently  than  the  president,  in  most 
cases  annually  or  biennially.  They  are  In  some  states  chosen  by 
the  legislature,  in  others  by  the  people  at  large.  The  lower  house 
of  the  legislature— except  in  one  instance— is  elected  annually, 
and  the  term  of  service  of  the  councillors  or  senators  differs  from 
one  to  four  years.  The  qualification  of  the  electors  Is  varioua. 
In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  it  is  so  small  as  to  amount  al- 
most to  universal  suffrage,  paupers  and  criminals  being  alone 
excluded.  Voting  by  I 
managed. 

AVreaiw  of  tht  Statu.)  On  the  subject  of  . 
and  taxation.  It  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
states  in  the  union  has  a  distinct  government  and  legislature  of 
its  own,  which  levies  taxes  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Its  own 
militia,  and  Its  own  civil  administration,  including  the  salaries 
of  the  governors,  judges,  and  all  other  public  officers,  and  toe 
expense  of  the  state  legislature.  Ac  These  state-taxes  are  levied 
differently  In  different  states.  The  revenues  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  are  raised  by  taxes  on  land,  iron-works, 
mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  ferries,  fisheries,  carriages,  stages, 
taverns,  horses,  cattle,  Ac  But  the  most  common  way  of  raising 
the 

the  U.  8. ;  nor  do  they  make  any  part  of  the  ways  i 
the  budget  of  the  federal  government  presented  yearly  to  con- 
gress. It  is  necessary  to  remark  this  In  order  to  prevent  our 
readers  from  falling  into  the  common  mistake  of  those  whose 
whole  knowledge  of  American  revenue  and  expenditure  Is 
derived  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  president's  speech, 
and  the  American  budget  as  presented  to  congress,  and  who 
consequently  suppose  that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
federal  government  comprise  all  that  the  people  of  the  U.  8.  pay 
in  taxes 

Htat*  J,  bis  ]  The  following  table  exhlblls  the  debts  of  the  states, 


rwjs,  ciuk,  «<:.  uui  ins  most  common  way  01  raising 
axes  la  by  a  poll-tax  and  a  property-tax.  These 
are  never  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  government  of 
nor  do  they  make  any  part  of  the  ways  and  means  in 


and  the  annual  interest  It 
as  nearly  so  aa  possible.   It  will  be 
hlblta  a  very  prominent  attitude  in 
of  her  indebtl 


not  be  strictly 


Debt  in 


Debt  in 


Annual  In- 
terest on 
absolute 


debt 

Maine, 

664.976  d. 

979.000  d. 

66,000 

N.  Hampshire, 

Vermont 

Massachusetts, 

«,Wl!o47 

62,640 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

33,213 

New  York, 

16,015.631 

23,937.249 

1.263.684 

New  Jersey, 

62,596 

3.766 

Pennsylvania, 

30,784.003 

40,424,737 

3,189.043 

Delaware, 

None. 

Maryland, 

ia.ooo,ooo 

16,900.000 

625.000 

Virginia. 
N.  Carolina, 

4.12V.700 

1  4,4O0,»^O  t 
977.000 

3.622.039 

491.640 

8.  Carolina, 

4,753.770 

21 7^32 

Georgia, 

800,000 

1.903.4T2 

116.053 

Florida, 

8,950,000 

Alabama, 

13,882,000 

10.886.938 

642.681 

Mississippi, 

12,000,000 

7.271,707 

186.000 

Louisiana, 

1  S,7si5,0O0 

1(1,238.131 

78,914 

Texas. 

11.060,201 

Arkansas, 

3,100.000 

8,862.172 

163,670 

Tennessee, 

2.600.0O0 

8,337.86* 

177,426 

3  764.000 

4.681.918 

271,975 
1,169.893 

§fi^T' 

10.592.498 

19,178.223 

Michigan, 

6.340,000 

2,849.939 

175.000 

Indiana, 

10.064.000 

6.856,437 

244,228 

Illinois, 

10,880.000 

16.612,795 

Missouri, 

966.261 

75,000 

tows,  ^ 

55.000 

None. 

Total. 


175,466.678  d. 


Total,  near  Jan.  1, 1848, 
1847. 

...  l»iM€t 


211,262.433  d. 
205.708.038 
216.911.654 
224,023,827 


7.884,035  d. 
8,521.671 
9,072,939 
9,930,063 


The  stocks  and  bonds  issued  for  banking  purposes,  and  to  be 
lent  to  railroad  and  canal  companies,  arc  treated  in  this  table  as 
state  debts.  So  far  as  the  general  interests  of  the  state  are  af- 
fected by  state  debts,  there  is  no  difference  between  bonds  issued 
and  lent  to  corporations,  and  those  issued  to  procure  money  for 
constructing  public  works  by  the  state.    In  both  cases,  the  stock 


is  disposed  of  in  the  foreign  market  and  the  specie  must  be  sent 
from  the  U.  &  to  pay  the  interest ;  and  it  is  material  to  tho 


credit  of  the  stocks,  that  all  loans  of  credit  certificates  to  Incorpo- 
rations should  be  at  once  recognised  and  acknowledged  as  stele 
debts.  There  arc  a  great  number  of  ciUes  in  the  Union,  besides 
those  enumerated  In  the  present  table,  which  have  contracted 
debts,  the  amounts  of  which  are  unknown.  The  bank  of  the 
U.  S.  Issued  bonds,  post-notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  and 
put  them  afloat  in  Europe,  to  t  he  amount  probably,  of 20,000,000  d. 
There  are  also  a  class  of  monled  incorporations,  which  possess,  or 
have  assumed,  tho  right  of  Issuing  bonds,  and  these  have  been 
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to! it  or  hypothecated  In  Europe,  to  the  amount  of  •event  million* 
of  dollar*,  which  are  an  addition  to  the  debt  afainst  thi*  country. 
Of  the  state*  which  now  compote  the  Union,  the  following  nine 
have  no  public  debt:— New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  Florida,  and  Wisconsin.  The  following  nine  mate* 
hare  regularly  paid  tlielr  interest  without  Interruption :  Mnsa* 
chuaetta.  New  York.  Ohio.  Virginia,  8.  Carolina,  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  Pcnmylvanla  suspended  pay- 
ment In  August  1842.  and  returned  In  February  1S4.V  The 
following  eight  have  failed  to  pay  their  debt* :  Mississippi  failed 
to  pay  In  May  1841;  Indiana,  July  1841;  Illinois.  January  1842; 
Florida,  January  1642;  Michigan,  January  1842;  Maryland, 
January  1842;  Louisiana  (on  part  of  her  debt),  December  1842; 
Arkansas.  1841.  By  the  constitution  of  1787,  the  Judicial  power 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  8,  wu  extended  to  all  contro- 
versies "  between  a  slate  and  the  citizen*  thereof  and  forei/n 
state*.  dtUreiu,  orsubjecu."  Had  this  article  remained  in  force,  the 
foreign  holder*  of  *ute-bond*  could  have  enforced  the  payment  of 
their  debu  through  the  supreme  court  Thi*  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution wu  vindicated  In  the  FtderaJkvt  In  theae  term*:  "The 
Union  will  undoubtedly  be  answerable  to  foreign  power*  for  the 
conduct  of  It*  member*,  and  the  responsibility  for  an  Injury 
ought  ever  to  be  accompanied  with  the  faculty  of  preventing  It. 
As  the  denial  or  perversion  of  Justice  by  the  sentence*  of  courts 
is  with  reason  classed  among  Die  just  cause*  of  war,  it  will  follow 
that  the  federal  judiciary  ought  to  have  cognizance  of  all  causes 
In  which  the  citizens  of  other  countries  are  concerned.    This  Is 


not  less  essentia!  to  the  preservation  of  public  faith  than  to  the  se- 
curity of  public  tranquillity."  To  these  reasons  Judge  Story  add* 
thi*  one:  ''  It  I*  of  the  greatest  national  importance  to  advance 
public  a*  well  as  private  credit  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
nation*  and  their  subjects.  Nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  in 
this  respect  than  to  create  an  impartial  tribunal  to  which  they 
may  have  resort  upon  all  occasions  when  it  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  or  enforce  their  rights."  The  constitution,  however, 
waa  amended,  and  the  11th  amendment  is,  that  "The  judicial 
power  of  the  U.  a  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in 
law  or  equitv  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  U.  8. 
by  citizen*  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign 
state."  The  object  of  this  amendment  Is  thus  related  by  Judge 
Story  in  his  Commentary  on  Iht  Constitution:  "It  ia  a  part  of  our 
history  that,  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  all  the  stales 
were  greatly  indebted,  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debu 
might  >>e  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts,  formed  a  very  serious 
objection  to  that  instrument  Suits  were  Instituted,  and  the 
supreme  court  maintained  It*  jurisdiction.  The  alarm  was 
general,  and  to  quiet  tho  apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively 
entertained,  tills  amendment  was  proposed  in  congress,  and 
adopted  by  the  state  legislatures."  The  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
was  thus  distinctly  altered  in  order  to  deprive  foreign  creditors  of 
the  means  which  the  law  gave  them  to  recover  tlielr  debts.  It 
was  changed  to  relieve  ''the  apprehension "  of  certain  states, 
that  the  general  government  would  be  compelled  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  their  foreign  debt 

General  Erpsnditvrc  and  Revenue.]  The  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  tho  annual  expenditure,  ex- 


of  the  U.  8.  constitutional  t 

to  the  31st 

of  December, 

1837  :— 

For  the  year  1791, 

l,919.590d.    For  the  year  18H. 

26.953.571  d 

•  •• 

1792, 

1,877,904 

1816, 

21.373.433 

. . . 

1793, 

1.710.070 

•  •a 

1817, 

15,454.610 

•  •• 

1794, 

3,500.546 

•  •• 

1818. 

13.808,674 

IM 

1795, 

4,350.668 

«■•• 

1819, 

16,300.273 

•  ■• 

1796, 

2.631,930 

1820. 

13,134,530 

1797, 

2.883,591 

1821. 

10,723,479 

■  M 

1798, 

4.623.223 

1822, 

9,827.643 
9.784.154 

1799, 

6.480.167 

1800. 

7.411,370 

•  •• 

1824! 

15.330,144 

•  •• 

1801. 

4,981.669 

•  •• 

1825, 

11.490,459 

•  •• 

1802, 

3.737.080 

1826, 

13.062,816 

mm 

1803. 

4.002.824 

•  •■ 

1827, 

12.653,095 

... 

1«04. 

4.452,859 

•  •*> 

1828, 

13.296,041 

•  •• 

1809, 

6,357.225 

•  -• 

1829. 

12.6e0.4fl0 

••• 

1  906, 

6,081,109 

1830. 

13.229,533 

1807, 

4.984,572 

1831, 

13.864.067 

1808, 

6,504.339 

1832, 

16,516.388 

>•• 

1809. 
1810, 

7,414.672 

• 

1833. 

22,713.754 

5.311.082 

•  *• 

1834, 

18425.417 

M 

1811. 

fi.692,604 

•  •• 

1835. 
1838. 

17.514.960 

••• 

1812.  17.829.499 

... 

•  •>• 

1813, 
1814, 

28  082.397 
30,127,687 

1887. 

3*164745 

The  following  table  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
gives  the  U.  8.  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1848:— 

Customs,     ....  31 .67 1.443  d. 
Lands,        ....  3,228.521 

Mineral   275,745 

Loans.        ....  17,299,270 


Total 


62.477,979  d. 


Civil, 
Army, 
Indian,  Ac., 
Navy. 
Interest, 


5.598.064  d. 
25.1IW.I08 
2.631,035 
9.394.391 
2.037.627 


REVKN  UE_ 


Year  ending 

June  30. 

Customs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

1845, 

27.628.113  d> 

2.241,021  d. 

29.769.134  d. 

1846, 

26,712.668 

2.786.579 

29.499.247 

1847, 

23,747.864 

2.598.926 

26.346.790 

1848, 

31.757.070 

8.679.679 

35.436.750 

1849. 

28.346.738 

9.727,608 

31.074.347 

1850, 

39.66H.6SS 

J.707.112 

43.375.798 

1851, 

49,01 7.568 

3.295.412 

52  312  979 

1852, 

47.320.326 

2.425.273 

49.74-V598 
61,337.57» 

68,931,865 

2.405,707 

Year 
ending  Clvn  List 
Juno  and  Mlscel-  War 

SO.  laneous. 

1843.     5.608.207  d.     9.533.203  d.     6.228.639  d.     21. 370.0494, 

1846,  6.783.000      13.679.428        6.450.862  2«i.S13.290 

1847,  6.715.854      41,281,606        7.931.633  66.929.093 

1848,  3.585.070       27.820.163        9.406.737  42.811.970 

1849,  14.017.640      17.290  936        9,869318  57.631.6C7 

1850,  14.839.725      12.801.764       7.923.813  43,002.168 

1851,  17.872.9*7      11.814.793        8.987.798  48.005379 

1852,  17.361.164      13.424.076       8.928,236  S9.713.475 

1853,  17.174.966      15,476.825      10,891,639  43.543.419 

Public  debt.]  The  public  debt  of  the  U.  S.  at  dif- 
ferent times  was  as  follows  :— 

Before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  78.4 1  «.47«  <L 

1790   60.219.022 

1800   82976.2M 

1810   63.173.217 

1818   127.3.14.933 

1820,   9I.015.56C 

1830,   48.565.406 

1844,       .....  J4.748.I88 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1844,  the  debts  of  the 
U.  8.  consisted  of  the  following  particulars  : — 


Old  funded  debt   178.034  84 

Outstanding  certificates  of  da,  24.214  29 

Treasury  notes  of  1812,  4.317  44 

Certificates  of  Mississippi  itockof  1814snd  1815,  4,320  9 
Debts  assumed  by  Congress,  district  of  Colum- 


bia, in  1836,  now  reduced  to 
Outstanding  Treasury  notes  of  two  acts, 
1845,  5|  par  cent, 
Do.     1863.  6  per  cent, 
Do.     1863,  6  per  i 


1 .260.000  0 

2.250,207  31 

8.672976  88 

8.343.H86  m 

7,004,231  Si 

Total  debt,  .  24,748.188  33 

We  find  from  official  documents  that  tho  princi- 
pal and  interest,  including  the  stock  of  Texas,  pay- 
able annually  from  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  to  its 
final  redemption,  will  be  as  follows:— 

Year*  when  the 
principal  will 


1851, 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856, 
1857, 
1858, 
1859, 
I860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
]  M'>4 , 
1865. 


Dot  Cts. 
303,673  92 

1st  July,         6,468.231  35 


12th  Nov.       4,999.149  48 


00 


Cta. 

4.209.735  68 
4.194.556  94 
4.032.851  16 
3.871.146  38 
3371,146  38 
8.829.486  72 
3.573,688  16 
3,673.688  16 
3.573.688  16 
3.673.688  16 
3.578.688  16 
3  673  688  16 
8,081.767  00 
3,081.767  00 
2.681.767  DO 
2,581,767  00 


Dot  Cta. 
4.513.309  CO 
4.194.5f^  94 
10.6O1.O82  51 
3.871.145  38 
3.871.144  38 
8,82H,635 
3.57S...8.H 
3.673.688 
3.578. 688 
3.378.688 
3.673.688 


Total  expenditure,  .      62,668,017  d. 

By  way  of  comparison  we  subjoin  the  tables  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, for  nine  years  from  1845  t©  1863,  inclusive : 


5i 
16 
16 
16 
IS 
IS 
16 


3081.767  OA 
12.581.707  00 
2381. 7S7  00 
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43,029,450  60 


0     2.581,767  00 
372.200  00   43.401,650  00 


72.999.090  78  59,732,094  22  132,731,175  00 
A  VI  debt  of  the  district  cities  assumed  by  con- 
grtm.  whereof  there  it  payable  annually, 
eu.tW0  d  and  Interest,  .  990.600  00 

The  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  a  great  pro- 
portion whereof  will  never  be  called,  119,585  98 
And  (wtKanding  treasury  notes,  which,  when 

I  la  stock,  will  be  payable  In  1868,  209,561  61 


Deduct  Texas  stock, 


'«*  {i 


74.288.238  37 
10,000,000  00 

Debt  1st  Dea  1850.  as  per  statement.  64.288,238  37 

list  Jan.  27.289.450  00  d. 
\lst  July,  15.740.000  00 

43,029,450  00  d. 

The  treasury  have  the  power  to  purchase  any 
portion  of  the  a  bore  stocks  before  the  period  of 
redemption,  which  would,  of  coarse,  reduce  the 
amounts. 

The  following  table  purports  to  show  the  amount 
of  the  federal,  state,  municipal  and  corporate  stocks 
of  the  U.  8.,  held  in  Europe,  with  the  increase 
thereof  during  four  years  from  1848  to  1852  : — 

July 1.  184ft.     July  1,  1852.  Increase. 


Sew  York, 
PnunyUaoU, 

Midiirin, 
Muuctituetu, 

8.  Carolina, 
0«.rpa. 


Tctsa. 
A/tan  taa, 

Unlock)', 


11.000.000  d. 
16.000.000 
3o.000.000 
15.000.000 
2.000.000 
2.000.(00 
6,000.000 
6.000  000 
2.000,000 
700,000 
7.000.000 
7.000,000 
2.000,000 
2.500.000 
2.500.000 
2,000.000 
5.000.000 
10.000.000 


45,000.000  d. 
40.000.000 
47.O0O.O00 
30,000,000 
6.000.000 
7,000,000 
10.000,000 


34.000.000  d. 
24,000.000 
17,000.000 
15.000.000 
4.000.000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
6.000,000 


1.200.000 
8.000.000 
7.000,000 
2,000,000 
2,500.000 
4.000.000 
3,000.000 
10.000.000 
13.000.000 


12,000.000 


1,500.000 
1,000.000 
6.000,000 
3,000,000 


T.  tal 


141,200.000  d.  261,200,000  d. 


5«i  Increase  In  four  years. 

Dividend  as  follows, — 
Transfers  of  Federal  stock, 
Traaahn  of  State  stock. 
Sake  of  New  Sute  stock, 

i  cuy  and  Railroad  bonds, 
i  at  New  Railroad,  City  and  County 


122,000.000  d. 
2,000,000 

120,000,000  d. 

34,000.000 
16.000.000 
10.000.000 
10,000.000 


Total  at  above,  ....  120,000,000  d. 
ita-og&x.]  The  postmaster* general  reported 
the  receipts,  3,487,199  d.  during  the  nine  years  end- 
ing 30th  June,  1845,  as  having  averaged  4,364,625 
d.  a-year.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscalyear  ending 
Jooe  30, 1851,  there  were  in  operation  within  the 
DL  ft,  6,170  mail  routes;  their  aggregate  length  was 
196,290  m.,  and  5,544  contractors  were  employed 
thereon.  The  annual  transportation  of  the  mails  on 
those  routes  was  53,272,252  m. ;  the  annual  cost 
thereof,  3,421,754  d. ;  being  about  6c.  4  mills  per  in. 
Of  these  53,272,252  m.  of  annual  transportation, 
8,558,707  m.  are  required  to  be  performed  upon  rail- 
roads, at  a  cost  of  985,019  d.;  being  about  11c.  5 
mills  per  mile:  5,454,982  m.  in  steam-boats,  at  a 
cost  of  454,893  d. ;  being  about  8c.  3  mills  per  mile: 
19.726,588  m.  in  coaches,  at  a  cost  of  1 ,047,159  d. ; 
being  about  5c.  3  mills  per  mile :  and  19,521,975  m. 
in  modes  not  specified,  at  a  cost  of  934,683  d.; 
being  about  4c.  8  mills  per  mile.  There  were  on 
the  30th  day  of  June  six  foreign  mail  routes  of  the 
estimated  aggregate  leiigth  of  18,349  m.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  of  annual  transportation  thereon  is  es- 
timated at  615,206.  The  whole  number  of  post- 
ofBcts  in  the  U.  8.  was  19,796.   The  gross  receipts 


of  the  postal  department  were  6,786,493  d.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  6,278,401  d.    The  earliest 
reliable  statistics  of  the  post-ofTice  are  those  for  the 
year  1790,  when  the  number  of  post-oftiees  was  75, 
the  extent  of  post  routes  1,875  m.,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  department  37,935  d.    In  the  United  King- 
dom there  are  15  letters  written  in  the  rear  for 
every  one  of  the  pop. ;  in  the  U.  S.  the  number  is 
only  4.    In  1854  the  letters  which  passed  through 
the  American  post-offices  were  1 19,000,000,  while  the 
number  that  passed  through  the  post-offices  in  this 
country  was  nearly  450,000,000.  In  London,  in  1852, 
there  were  41  letters  written  for  every  one  of  the  in- 
habitants; in  New  York,  the  number  was  only  23 
The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  may  be  the  want  of 
postal  facilities  in  America.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
prompt  and  daily  deliveries  of  letters  to  every  house, 
cottage,  and  hovel  in  that  country  such  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  although  there  are  24,000  post-offices  tu 
America,  and  only  10,000  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  former  do  not  afford  the  accommodation  which 
the  latter  do  on  account  of  the  vast  area  over  which 
they  are  spread,  and  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
letter  carrier  and  rural  postman.   The  pop.  of  the 
following  8  places,  viz.,  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Bristol,  Preston,  Leicester, 
and  Limerick,  in  1854,  was  3,500,000;  the  postal 
receipts  were  £1,500,000;  and  the  postal  local  ex- 
penditure was  £260,000.    The  pop.  of  the  8  follow- 
ing places,  viz.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco,  was  in  the  same  year  1,500,000;  the 
postal  receipts  were  £300,000 ;  and  the  local  expen- 
diture, £80,000.    The  local  cost  of  working  a  mil- 
lion of  letters  in  England  is  £550,  and  in  America 
£2,400.   This  difference  arises  from  the  cheapness 
with  which  letters  charged  an  uniform  postal  rate 
can  be  worked  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  work- 
ing letters  charged  a  variable  postal  rate.  In  Amer- 
ica there  are  three  inland  rates,  and  in  England 
there  is  only  one.    In  1839,  before  the  introduction 
of  an  uniform  rate  of  postage  in  England,  the  gross 
expense  of  working  a  million  of  letters  was£10,000; 
at  the  present  time  it  is  only  £3,000,  or  less  than 
one-third. 

Military  force.}  It  is  evident  that  the  warlike 
establishment  of  a  great  nation,  removed  by  distance 
from  the  immediate  danger  of  collision  with  power- 
ful neighbours,  can  give  no  approximate  idea  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  There  has  always  been  a 
jealousy  in  the  republic  against  any  unnecessary 
standing  army.  The  principal  reliance  of  the  fed- 
eral union  for  defence  is  on  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  amounting,  by  the  returns  of  1841,  to 
1,587,722  men.  Of  this  number,  about  one-fifth, 
say  300,000  men,  are  uniformly  equipped,  and  are 
mustered  and  drilled  several  times  a-year.  The 
Army  Iieguter  for  1843  contains  the  appalling  an- 
nouncement, that  this  multitudinous  host  was  com- 
manded by  627  generals,  2,670  general  staff  officers, 
13,813  field  officers,  44,938  company  officers,  being 
in  all  62,205  officers.  Service  in  the  militia  entitles 
to  the  elective  franchise ;  and  all  persons  able  to 
bear  arms  are  called  on  to  perform  military  duty 
thrice  a-year.  But,  according  to  Captain  Hall,  the 
training  does  not  exceed  four  or  six  days  altogether 
in  the  year,  and  the  militia-exercise  is  so  loose,  that 
they  would  require  to  be  untrained  whenever  they 
were  called  out  to  actual  service.  The  regular 
army  in  1841  was  12,539;  in  1842,  9.012 ;  in  1844, 
8,616;  in  1853,  11,000.  This  force  was  employed 
chiefly  to  garrison  the  fortifications  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  the  frontiers.  In  1846  it  was  augmented 
to  30,000  men,  chiefly  volunteer  forces,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  war  with  Mexico.   The  officers  of 
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the  regular  army  are  chiefly  educated  at  the  govern- 
ment military  academy  at  West  Point  The  army 
expenses  in  1844  were  6,174,485  da. 

Marine  force.]  A  navy  department  was  not  creat- 
ed till  1798,  nor  a  permanent  naval  peace- establish- 
ment till  1801 .  The  force  was  then  reduced  to  9  fri- 
gates; and,  excepting  an  attack  on  Tripoli,  was 
employed  only  on  coasting-duties,  until  the  war  with 
England  in  1812.  The  military  marine  in  1828  con- 
sisted of  7  ships  of  74  guns ;  6  frigates  of  44  guns ; 
4  of  86  guns;  2  corvettes  of  24;  12  sloops  of  18; 
and  7  schooners ;  besides  5  ships  of  the  line,  with  6 
frigates,  in  coarse  of  building.  The  expenses  of 
the  naval  establishment  for  1828,  were  3,786,649  <!.. 
or  about  £750,000 ;  in  1844,  4,703,950  d.  The  force 
of  the  American  marine  in  1845  was  as  follows:  11 
ships-of-the-line,  viz.  one  of  120  guns,  7  of  80,  and 
8  of  74 ;  17  frigates,  mostly  of  44  guns,  with  a  total 
of  738  guns ;  34  smaller  vessels  of  30  to  6  guns  ;  2 
steamboats  of  500  horse-power,  one  of  220  horse- 
power, and  one  of  120  horse-power — total  1,360 
horse-power.  "  The  ratings  of  these  vessels  will, 
however,"  says  Captain  Marryat  "  very  much 
mislead  people  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  ar- 
mament. The  74's  and  80's  are  in  weight  of  broad- 
Ride  equal  to  most  three-decked  ships;  the  first- 
class  frigates  are  double  banked  of  the  scantling, 
and  carrying  the  complement  of  men  of  our  74's. 
The  sloops  are  equally  powerful  in  proportion  to 
their  ratings,  moBt  of  them  carrying  long  guns. 
Although  flush  vessels,  they  are  little  inferior  to  a 
38-gun  frigate  in  scantling,  and  are  much  too  power- 
ful for  any  that  we  liave  in  our  service,  under  the 
same  denomination  of  rating.  It  is  impossible," 
Captain  Marryat  continues,  *'  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  beautiful  architecture  of  most  of  these  vessels. 
The  Pennsylvania  rated  120  guns,  of  four  decks, 
carrying  146,  is  not  by  any  means  so  perfect  as 
some  of  the  line-of-battle  ships.  The  Ohio  is,  as 
far  as  I  am  a  judge,  the  perfection  of  a  ship  of  the 
line.  But  in  every  class  you  cannot  but  admire  the 
superiority  of  the  models  and  workmanship.  The 
dockyards  in  America  are  small,  and  not  equal  to 
what  they  may  eventually  require.  They  certainly 
do  not  require  such  establishments  or  such  store- 
houses as  we  have,  as  their  timber  and  hemp  are  at 
hand  when  required ;  but  they  are  very  deficient 
both  in  dry  and  wet  docks.  Properly  speaking, 
they  have  no  great  naval  depot.  This  arises  from 
the' jealous  feeling  existing  between  the  several 
states.  A  bill  brought  into  congress  to  expend  so 
many  thousand  dollars  upon  the  dockyard  at  Bos- 
ton in  Massachusetts,  would  be  immediately  op- 
posed by  the  state  of  New  York,  and  an  amendment 
proposed  to  transfer  the  works  intended  to  their 
dockyard  at  Brooklyn.  The  other  states  who  pos- 
sess dockyards  would  also  assert  their  right,  and 
thus  they  will  all  fight  for  their  respective  estab- 
lishments until  the  bill  is  lost,  and  the  bone  of  con- 
tention falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  remarkable  that 
along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America, 
from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia  down  to  Pensacola  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  not  one  good  open  har- 
bour. The  majority  of  the  American  harbours  are 
barred  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  preclude  a  fleet  run- 
ning out  and  in  to  manoeuvre  at  pleasure ;  indeed, 
if  the  tide  does  not  serve,  there  are  few  of  them  in 
which  a  line-of-battle  ship,  hard  pressed,  conld  take 
refuge.  A  good  spacious  harbour,  easy  of  access, 
like  that  of  Halifax  iu  Nova  Scotia,  is  one  of  the 
few,  perhaps  the  only,  natural  advantage  wanting 
in  the  U.  S.»  The  New  York  Herald,  in  1853,  thus 
describes  the  condition  and  organization  of  the  federal 
navy :  "  The  Mississippi  is  so  badly  armed,  and  her 
guns  so  light,  that  an  English  war-steamer,  with  only 
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one  large  gun,  could  destroy  her  before  her  fire  could 
take  the  slightest  effect  Then  look  at  the  miserable 
sailing  qualities  of  the  ships  and  war-steamers  of  our 
navy.  Notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  the 
age  in  naval  construction,  the  fleet — or  rather  the 
apology  for  a  fleet,  which  we  possess— stands  just 
where  it  did  40  years  ago.  Our  war-steamers  are 
the  worst  of  all.  In  the  present  state  of  things  two 
or  three  British  steamers,  with  guns  of  long  range, 
could  sink  every  ship  and  steamer  in  possession  of 
the  government  Yet  this  country  has  resource* 
which,  if  properly  wielded,  could  soon  turn  the  ta- 
bles against  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world.  Our 
steam-tonnage,  including  the  river-navigation,  dou- 
bles that  of  Great  Britain,  and  exceeds  that  of  all 
nations  put  together.  Here,  then,  we  have  scien- 
tific, practical,  and  mechanical  skill  sufficient  to 
raise  a  steam  fleet  that  would  outnumber,  outrun, 
and  defeat  all  others.  But  before  this  could  be  ac- 
complished the  amount  of  disasters  that  might  be 
sustained  in  encounters  by  our  navy  and  merchant 
marine  would  be  terrible,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
posure of  our  badly  fortified  ports.  The  vast  extent 
of  our  seaboard  demands  protection  far  beyond  what 
a  navy  four  times  as  large  as  our  present  one  could 
aflbrd.  Then  look  at  the  list  of  our  old  foggy  cap- 
tains in  the  navy,  promoted,  not  by  merit,  but 
seniority— men  unfit  to  take  a  command.  The 
low  wages  paid  to  seamen  — being  less  by  one- 
third  than  they  can  procure  in  merchant- vessels — 
together  with  the  barbarous  system  of  flogging  that 
prevailed  until  lately,  have  driven  or  kept  away  al- 
most every  good  man  from  the  service,  and  left  the 
dregs  behind.  In  short,  the  face  of  things  in  the 
navy  is  changed  since  the  days  of  Bainbridge,  Law- 
rence, and  Decatur;  and,  had  we  suddenly  a  repe- 
tition of  the  war  of  1812,  we  should  have  a  very 
different  tale  to  tell."  The  U.  8.  Navy  Beauter  for 
1862  represents  the  navy  as  thus  composecl  in  that 
year:— 


Vessels 

Gun*. 

Ship*  of  the  Lint, 

• 

IS 

914 

Frisrates, 

■ 

14 

600 

Hlonpa  of  War, 

* 

• 

11 

403 

Brigs. 

a 

4 

40 

Schooners, 

S 

4 

Steamers, 

• 

16 

C3 

Store  Sliipf , 

• 

* 

34 

Total. 

71 

3.047 

No  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  real  strength  of 
the  crews  of  the  American  navy,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  fleet 
is  manned  by  British  seamen,  who  are  attracted  by 
the  high  pay  of  the  American  navy  in  time  of  peace. 
In  1845,  of  the  6,100  seamen  employed  in  the  fed- 
eral  fleet,  only  960  were  native  Americans.  But 
that  very  circumstance  shows  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  manning  an  American  fleet  in  war,  and 
especially  in  a  war  with  England.  Their  ships 
are,  in  fact,  worked  to  a  great  extent  by  English 
mercenaries,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  would  re- 
turn to  their  own  colours  on  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Comparatitt  east  of  pom-nmenl  ]  The  following  remark*  on  the 
comparative  coat  of  government  In  the  D.  8.,  and  to  the  Doited 
Kingdom,  from  Macka)  'a  Waster*  World,  apply  to  the  auta  t4 
thing's  in  1844 :  The  American  people  being  now  about  ao.000,001, 
their  expenditure  for  army,  navy,  ordnance,  pension*,  civil  con- 
tingencies, and  foreign  Intercourse — In  short,  for  everything  bat 
the  deht,  amount*  to  about  6a.  sterling  per  head.  We,  brine 
shout  80.000.000  of  people,  have  to  pay  14s.  8d  per  head  to  de- 
fray the  expenaea  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  tot  debt ;  that  Is  to 
say.  for  the  mere  expenses  of  government,  we  pay  absolutely 
between  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  the  American ;  and  In- 
dividually, nearly  three  time*  as  much.  When  the  debt  of  both 
countries  is  thrown  Into  the  scale,  this  difference  la.  of  course, 
greatly  increased.  Inasmuch  as  we  pay  yearly,  as  Interfax  upon  ■ 
our  debt,  more  than  (he  whole  principal  of  the  debt  of  America,  f 
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of  all  the  state 
5.600,000  of  dollar*, 
000,  This  added  to  the  £4.000.000 
government  gives  £«,l-i*,000.  a*  the 
tztrmtt  coat  of  government  both  general  and  local.  In  America 
This  makes  the  coat  per  head  of  govern n u  n:  in  America,  exclusive 
«f  the  debt,  6s.  3d ,  to  contrast  with  14a.  8d.,  the  cost  per  head  of 
Mm  government  of  England,  exclusive  of  her  debt. — The  follow- 
iittr  cariooi  comparative  eatimates  are  from  another  pen.  "  Be- 
n-sth  the  despotism  of  the  Czar,  the  Russian  Uvea,  trades,  and 
contributes  to  the  revenue  as  follows:  bis  staple  food  is  rye  and 
sbbage ;  hi*  average  consumption  of  colonial  produce  is  1  lb.  4  ox. 
to 1  lb.  tox  of  aujrar.  and  3 1  ox.  of  tea.  He  trades  to  the  extent  of  8 
*.killiags.  and  contri bates  to  the  state  6  shillings.   The  Austrian, 
under  as  absolutism  locally  modified,  and  with  a  rigorous  cen- 
sorship, lives  on  Inferior  grains,  consumes  91b.  11  ox.  of  sugar, 
tad  contribute*  to  the  state  about  7a.  7d   The  Prussian  and 
Ormsu.  under  Ulosory  constitutions,  and  with  a  preventive  cen- 
sorship, Uvs — the  Prussian  on  potatoes  and  rye — the  German  on 
wferior  grain*.    They  average  a  consumption  of  4  lb.  11  oa.  of 
•urar,  sod  1 J  lb.  coffee.    Th*  estimate  of  animal  food  In  Prussia 
■  averaged  from  16  to  30  Ih.  and  the  Prussian  contributes  rather 
as*  that  10a.  to  the  royal  treasury.    If  we  now  lake  France, 
•haa  under  a  representative  form  of  government,  in  which  at 
k»t  one  adult  male  in  every  44  shared,  and  with  a  press  which 
th*  law  may  persecute,  but  whose  voice  no  censorship  could 
■«»;  th*  Frenchman's  staple  food  Is  wheat;  he  consumes 
frxa  *  IK  10  ox.  to  7  lb.  4  o*.  of  sugar,  he  trades  at  the  rate  of 
Ms,  sod  contribute*  upwards  of  39*.  to  the  state.   The  Belgian, 
vith  a  more  liberal  constitution,  which  gives  to  one  adult  male 
m  every  SI  a  vote,  lives  chiefly  on  wheat,  consumes  14  lb.  of 
scssr,  contribute*  18a.  to  the  stale,  and  trades  to  the  extent  of 
Tvs.  The  Inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  (whose  electors  art 
sat  in  7)  Uvea)  on  wheat  and  animal  food,  consuming,  at  the  low- 
est calculation.  77  lb.  of  meat  18  lb.  of  sugar,  1 J  lb.  of  coffee,  and 
1  ih  t  ox.  of  tea.   He  trade*  to  the  extent  of  107a,  < 


■th  far  more  facility  than  the  Russian  pays  bis  fa.  The  United 
j.xifs-man,  thoroughly  self- governed,  and  whose  vote  is  his 
bfrthrlght,  ha*  secured  a  share  of  material  comfort  proportioned 
is  the  freedom  of  hi*  Institution*.  A  choice  of  grains,  IV  lb.  of 
not,  oear  6|  lb.  of  coffee,  nearly  1  lb.  of  tea,  and  300  lb.  of 
west,  constitute  hi*  average  food.  His  trade  averaged,  in  1840, 
*7t-  and  th*  com  of  tu*  government  was  fa.  or  8s. 

tfiator*  ]  The  history  of  the  United  Bute*  naturally  divides 
tea*  into  two  period* :  the  first  embracing  the  annate  of  the 
tie*,  which  separated  from  the 
in  177fi;  and  the  second,  the  history  of  the  re- 
1  by  the  colonists 
L  TV  Colon*,  from  1*07  to  177fi  J  -  In  the  course  of  the  17th 
eaatary,"  Mys  Everett,  "  the  French  and  English  took  posse*. 
aw  of  aU  this  part  of  North  America,  which  was  not  pre-occu- 
pwl  by  the  Spaniards.  Th*  French  entered  by  the  St.  Lawrence; 
iWlowed  that  noble  artery  to  the  heart  of  the  continent ;  traced 
the  great  lake*  to  their  parent  rivulets  and  weeping  fountains ; 
•aeeoded  th*  Mississippi.  Miracle*  of  humble  and  unavailing 
i  war*  performed  by  their  gallant  adventurer*  snd  pious 
i  in  the  depths  of  our  western  wilderness  The  Eng- 
The  geographer  would  have  pro- 
thai  the  French,  In  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
twin*  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence,  bad  got 
of  the  better  part  of  the  continent.  But  it  was  an 
te  compose  the  second  volume  of  the  Fortune*  of 
Aiserfex.  in  advance  of  the  first.  This  it  wu  ordained  should 
>  "ntim  at  Jamestown  snd  Plymouth.  The  French,  though 
cutting  aJ|  other  nations  of  the  world  in  the  art  of  communi- 
cating for  temporary  purposes  with  savage  tribe*,  seem,  still 
aw*  than  Spaniards,  to  be  destitute  of  the  august  skill  required 
le  feae-i  new  state*.  I  do  not  know  Uiat  there  I*  such  a  thing 
*  tat  world  a*  a  colony  of  France  growing  up  into  a 


.  prosperous 


L  colony  of 
A  half  a  million  of 
Canada,  tenaoooaly  adhering  to  the  r 
»«ir  fathers  brought  from  Normandy  two  centuries  ago ;  and  a 
tktd  part  of  that  number  of  planter*  of  French  descent  in 
Luaariana  ara  all  that  is  left  to  bear  Using  witness  to  the  stnax- 
■C  (act,  that  not  a  century  ago  France  waa  the  mistress  of  the 
h"*r  half  of  North  America.  It  was  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
>■  ih*  colonies  originally  planted  or  soon  acquired  by  England, 
»« the  gnat  work  of  the  17th  century  was  performed :— slowly, 
tsssueaely,  effectively  A  mighty  work  for  America  and  man- 
tad,  of  which  even  we,  fond  and  proud  of  it  as  we  are,  do  but 
■aalyguea.  the  magnitude!  It  could  hardly  be  said,  at  the 
tw.  to  prosper  In  any  of  Ha  part*.  It  yielded  no  return  to  the 
P-eaaury  capital  invested.  The  poUtical  relations  of  the 
from  the  first  war*  those  of  encroachment  and  resist  - 
a»c*;  and  even  the  moral  principle  as  far  as  there  was  one,  on 
*akk  they  were  founded,  waa  not  consistently  carried  out. 
Tan*  was  conflict  with  the  savage*. — war  with  the  French  and 
Spaniards.— jamiig  and  feuds  between  neighbouring  colonies, — 
pnerettoo  of  dissenting  individuals  and  sects,  —perpetual  dis- 
"wd  with  the  crown  and  the  proprietaries  Yet  In  the  main  and 
«a  the  wkoie,  the  work  went  on.  Tilings  that  did  not  work 
r;  or  If 


of  powerful  colonies ;  habits  of  civil  go- 
ad vea  in  a  soil  that  waa  continually  stirred ; 

i  It  ware  In 


under  a  monarchical  system  of  colonial  rule;  and  In  the  I 
of  the  18th  century  the  approach  of  mighty  change*  began  to  be 
dimly  foreseen  by  girted  spirits.  A  faint  streak  of  purple  light 
blushed  along  the  eastern  sky."  Of  the  thirteen  colonic*  whose 
delegates  signed  the  declaration  of  Independence,  twelve  were 
settled  in  the  17th  cent,  and  the  colonists,  with  a  few  trilling 
exceptions,  were  Englishmen.  In  1680  the  number  of  English 
colonists  in  North  America  did  not  exceed  4,000 ;  in  1660  it  waa 
not  leaa  than  80,000,  or  had  increased  twenty-fold  in  the  spsce 
of  30  years  i  in  1701  the  pop.  of  the  colonies  La  estimsted  to  nave 
been  about  363,000.  The  period  of  colonisation  was  one  of  great 
intellectual  and  political  excitement  in  the  mother-country.  The 
principle*  of  liberty,  th*  right*  of  Englishmen,  the 


and  objects  of  government  were  topics  of  general  interest  and 
discussion  in  England  at  this  period    It  is  an  observation  of 


Fox,  that  from  1688  to  1640,  the  general  improvement  in  all  the 
arts  of  civil  life,  and,  above  ail,  the  astonishing  progress  of 
literature,  were  the  most  striking  among  the  general  features  of 
that  period,  and  were  in  themselves  causes  sufficient  to  produce 
effects  of  the  utmost  importance.  Another  remarkable  element 
In  the  society  from  which  swarmed  the  American  colonists,  was 
the  state  of  religion.  An  imperfect  reformation,  favoured  by  the 
government  and  amountiug  to  little  more  than  a  secession  from 
the  Catholic  church,  waa  accompanied  by  a  popular  reformation 
ready  to  follow  out  its  principles  to  their  results.  The  Pvrxlam, 
as  they  were  reproachfully  called,  or  Non  -  conformists,  were 
compelled  to  attack  the  temporal  power,  and  to  defend  civil 
liberty,  while  defending  freedom  of  conscience.  Tills  mixture  of 
religious  faith  in  the  contest  for  political  rights,  gave  the  English 
Puritans  the  seal,  firmness,  and  boldness  of  religious  reformers. 
It  Is  further  to  be  considered,  that  while  the  English  colonists 
brought  with  them  to  America  the  broadest  and  moat  generous 
principles  of  liberty,  and  those  free  institution*  which  convert 
general  maxim*  Into  practical  truths  and  make  them  a  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  men,  they,  at  the  same  time,  left  behind  them 
those  restraints  which  checked  their  free  action  In  Englsnd. 
They  brought  with  them,  across  the  Atlantic,  trial  by  jury  and 
the  right  of  representation,  but  left  behind  them  feudal  services, 
privileged  orders,  corporations  and  guilds,  with  other  similar 
burdens  upon  industry.  "  Two  tilings  worth  mentioning,"  says 
Everett,  *  contributed  to  the  successful  result  of  North  American 
colonization.  One  was  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals  The 
British  colonies  were  rich  in  the  want  of  gold  As  the  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver  In  Mexico  and  Peru  contributed,  in  various 
ways,  to  obstruct  the  prosperity  of  the  Spanish  colonics,  the 
want  of  them  acted  not  lees  favourably  here.    In  the  first  settle- 


ment of  a  savage  wilderness,  the  golden  stlraction  Is  too  power- 
ful for  the  ordinary  routine  of  life.  It  produce*  a  feverish  cxcile- 


un  favourable  to  the  healthy  growth  and  ealm  action  of  the 
body  politic  Although  California  from  the  first  has  had  the 
advantage  of  being  Inconxiratod  into  a  stable  political  system,  of 
which  as  a  sister  State  she  forms  an  integral  part,  it  is  quite 
doubtful  whether,  looking  to  her  permanent  well-being,  the  gold 
is  to  be  a  blessing  to  her.  It  will  hasten  her  settlement ;  but 
that  would  at  any  rate  have  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  The 
other  circumstance  which  operated  In  the  moat  favourable  man- 
ner upon  the  growth  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  was  th* 
fact  that  they  were  called  Into  existence  less  by  the  government 
than  by  the  people :  that  they  were  settled  not  by  bodies  of 
colonists,  but  by  individual  emigrant*.  The  Crown  gave  charters 
of  government  and  grants  of  lands ;  and  a  considerable  expendi- 
ture was  made  by  some  of  the  companies  and  proprietors  who 
received  the**  grants;  but  upon  the  whole,  the  U.  8.  are  settled 
by  individuals,— the  adventurous,  resolute,  high-spirited,  and 
many  cases,  persecuted  men  and  women,  who  sought  a  home 
and  refuge  beyond  the  sea ;  and  such  waa  the  state  of  Europe  in 
the  17th  and  18lh  centuries,  that  It  furnished  a  succession  of 
victims  of  a  long  series  of  political  and  religious  disasters,  who 
found,  one  after  another,  a  safe  and  a  congenial  retreat  in  some 
one  of  the  American  colonies"  In  1606  two  companies  of  mer- 
chants snd  others  were  incorporated,  under  the  names  of  the 
London  company  and  the  Plymouth  company,  with  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  settling  and  trading  within  their  respective 
Umits.  The  former  began  the  colonisation  of  British  America 
In  1807,  by  sending  to  Virginia  a  coionv  of  100  men,  which,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  was  reduced  by  suffering  and  the  bad- 
ness and  scarcity  of  food,  to  38  souls.  In  October,  1609,  the 
number  hsd  been  increased  by  new  colonists  to  NO;  but  famine 
again  reduced  them  In  aix  months  to  60  persons.  In  1619  the 
first  colonial  assembly  was  convoked,  consisting  of  representa- 


tives elected  by  the  boroughs,  the  concerns  of  tile  colony  having 
P  managed  by  the  company  In  England  As  the 
mostly  adventurer*  without  families,  90  young 
girls  were  sent  over  by  the  company  in  1630,  and  sold  to  the 
young  planters,  at  the  rate  per  bead  of  from  100  to  160  pound* 
of  tobacco.  In  1631  the  company  passed  an  ordinance  vesting 
the  government  of  the  colony  in  a  governor,  council,  and  general 
assembly,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  inhabitants,  with  power  to 
enact  laws  In  1633,  347  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
massacred  by  the  Indiana;  a  general  Indian  war  followed,  and 
the  number  of  settlements  were  reduced  from  80  to  8.  In  1634 
mipany  was  dissolved  by  the  crown,  and  the  colony  taken 

anmds  of  th"  first 'cxdonurts^re^^^^ 


fering  too  often  renewed  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Plymouth  company,  to  which  was  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
trade  and  settle  In  N.  Virginia,  did  nothing  effectual  towards  the 
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colonization  of  their  jurisdiction.  Bat.  In  1030,  a  number  of 
Puritans  ( Brown  ists),  who  had  set  Mil  Tor  Virginia,  were  landed 
cither  by  accident  or  treachery  within  the  llmlta  of  the  Ply- 
mouth company.  Tea  yean  afterward*  they  obtained  from  the 
company  a  grant  of  the  land  to  which  they  had  previously  no 
title  but  occupancy ;  but  they  were  never  Incorporated  aa  a  body 
politic  by  royal  charter,  and  they  therefore  remained  a  mere 


i  by  Uiemtelre*,  until  tin  ir 
1692.  The  (Term  of  the  New  England  colon  lea  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony,  settled  In  1638  by  a  company  incorporated  that 
year  by  royal  charter,  the  land  having  been  previously  purchased 
from  the  Plymouth  company.  The  government  of  the  colony 
was  transferred  to  Massachusetts  In  1630,  by  vote  of  the  com- 
pany ;  and  a  few  year*  later,  the  freemen  adopted  the  plan  of 
acting  by  delegates  or  representatives ;  courts  were  alio  estab- 
lished, and  the  charter  of  a  trading  company  waa  thus  tacitly 
converted  into  the  constitution  of  a  commonwealth.  The  Mas- 
aachusetu  colonists  were  Puritan*,  and  rendered  themselves  not 
less  obnoxious  to  the  court- party  at  home  by  their  religiou* 
principles,  than  by  thl*  unwarranted  assumption  of  political 
power.  This,  with  other  circumstance*,  led  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany to  resign  their  charter  to  the  king  In  1636  8uch,  however, 
was  the  distracted  state  of  England  at  the  time,  that  these  re- 
mote colonies  attracted  little  attention,  and  were  left  to  grow  up 
In  habits  of  self  government,  white  their  number*  and  wealth 
were  increased  by  successive  emigrations  of  parties  worsted  in 
the  civil  strife  at  home.  The  persecuted  Puritan*  fled  to  New 
England;  the  oppressed  Catholics  to  Maryland;  the  defeated 
cavalier*  or  royalists  to  Virginia.  The  first  settlement,  that  of 
Virginia,  says  Everett,  "  was  commenced  In  the  spirit  of  worldly 
enterprise,  with  no  slight  dash  however  of  chivalry  and  romance 
on  the  part  of  Its  leader.  In  the  next  generation  this  colony  be- 
came the  favourite  resort  of  the  loyal  cavaliers  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  disgusted  by  the  austerities  of  the  English  common- 
wealth or  fell  under  Its  suspicion.  In  the  meantime  New  Eng- 
land was  founded  by  those  who  suffered  the  penalties  of  noncon- 
formity. The  mighty  change  of  1640  stopped  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration to  New  England,  but  recruited  Virginia  with  those  who 
were  disaffected  to  Cromwell.  In  1634  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
of  which  you  have  perhaps  heard,  and  if  not,  you  will  And  it* 
history  related  with  learning,  judgment,  and  good  taste,  by  a 
loyal  descendant  of  its  early  settlers,  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
dian* for  24  dollars,  a  sum  of  money  by  the  wav,  which  seem* 
rather  low  for  22,000  acres  of  land  Indodlng  the  alte  of  thl* 
great  metropolis,  but  which  would.  If  put  out  at  compound  In- 
terest at  7  per  cent  in  1624,  not  perhaps  fall  so  very  much  short 
even  of  it*  present  value;  though  I  admit  that  a"  dollar  for  a 
thouaand  acre  I*  quite  cheap  for  choice  spot*  on  the  firth  avenue 
Maryland  next  attracted  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith 
of  the  Christian  world.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  were 
mainly  settled  by  persecuted  Quaker*;  but  the  latter  offered  an 
asylum  to  the  German*  whom  the  sword  of  Louis  XIV.  drove 
from  the  Palatinate.  The  French  Huguenots,  driven  out  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  scattered  themselves  from 
Massachusetts  to  Carolina.  The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements 
on  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  provided  a  kindred  home  for 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  desired  to  try  the  fortune  of  the 
new  world.  The  whig* of  England,  who  rebelled  against  James 
II.  In  1686  and  were  aent  to  the  transatlantic  colonies,  lived 
long  enough  to  meet  in  exile  the  adherent*  of  hi*  son,  who  re- 
belled against  George  I.  In  1716.  The  oppressed  protestanta  of 
Salzburg  came  with  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia;  and  the  Highlanders, 
who  fought  for  Charles  Edward  In  1745.  were  deported  by  hun- 
dreds to  North  Carolina.  They  were  punished  by  being  sent 
their  bleak  hill*  and  »terile  moors  to  a  land  of  abundance 
r; 


they  were  bani»hed  from  oatmeal  porridge  to  meat 
The  Gaelic  language  is  (till  *poken  by  their  de- 
scendants, and  thousand*  of  their  kindred  at  the  present  day 
would  no  donbt  gladly  share  their  exile"  It  would  lead  as 
greatly  beyond  our  necessary  limits  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of 
the  annals  of  the  colonies.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  • 
hssty  view  of  the  form*  of  government  which  prevailed  in  them. 
Of  these  forms  there  were  three :  the  royal,  the  charter,  and  the 
proprietary  governments.  1.  The  charier  governments  were 
confined  to  New  England.  The  peoplo  of  the  New  England 
colonies,  by  their  charters,  were  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
nstural  born  subjects,  and  invested  with  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial;  they  chow  their  own 
governors,  elected  legislative  assemblies,  established  courts  of 
justice,  and  in  many  points  exceeded  the  power*  conferred  by 
the  charters.  The  only  limitation  to  their  legislative  power  waa, 
that  their  law*  should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The 
crown  claimed  Indeed  the  right  of  revoking  the  charters ;  but 
the  colonists  maintained  that  they  were  solemn  compacts,  irre- 
vocable unless  for  cause.  2.  The  royal  governments  were  those 
of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  Carolinaa  (1728) 
and  the  Jerseys  (1702).  In  these  colonies  the  governor  and 
council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  colonists  chose 
to  the  colonial  assemblies.  The  governor*  had 
the  proceeding*  of  the  legislatures,  which  were 
I  of  the  councils  and  the  popular  assemblies :  the  Judges 
and  moat  of  the  officers  were  also  appointed  by  the  king, 
although,  in  many  cases,  paid  by  the  colony.  S.  The  proprietary 
governments  were  those  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and,  at  first, 
the  Carotlnas  and  the  Jerseys,—  the  two  former  remained  such 
till  the  revolution.   These  colonies  were  in  the  hsnds  of  proprie- 


tors or  Individual*  to  whom  grants  of  land  had  been  made  by  the 
crown,  with  authority  to  establish  eivil  government*,  and  otske 
laws  under  certain  restrictions  The  history  of  the  proprietary 
governments  la  little  more  than  that  of  a  perpetual  quarrel  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiefly  owing  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  latter  exercised  their  prerogative  of  repealing 
or  negativing  the  acta  of  the  colonial  assemblies;  for  even  In 
these  colonies  representative  bodies,  partly  elected  by  the  free- 
men, and  partly  summoned  by  the  proprietor*,  were  soon  Intro- 
duced. The  common  English  right  of  assent  to  taxes,  as  rite 
colonists  themselves  called  it,  wss  asserted  In  the  fullest  manner 
by  nearly  all  the  colonic*  aa  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th 
cent ;  and  It  waa  a  commonly  received  opinion  m  America,  that 
the  authority  of  parliament  in  the  colonies  did  not  extend  to 
taxation  or  internal  legislation,  but  wa*  confined  to  the  regula- 
tion of  trade.  For  a  long  time  the  colonist*  enjoyed  almost  un- 
limited freedom  of  commerce ;  it  was  not  until  they  had  sur- 
mounted the  hardships  and  difficulties  incident  to  their  first 
e»tabli»hment,  snd  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that 
their  commerce  began  to  be  *ubmitted  to  restrictions  intended  to 
secure  Its  benefit*  to  the  mother-country, 
war*.  1744—1748.  and  1756-17M,  the 
part,  and  favourably  distinguished  themselves  on  several  occa- 
sions The  various  Indian  war*  which  prevailed  at  interval*  »ll 
along  the  extensive  and  exposed  line  of  frontiers,  were  likewise 
In  general  conducted  by  the  colonist*  themselves.  Primsry 
schools  were  first  established  In  New  England,  and  it  early 
became  a  favourite  object.  In  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
enable  (very  individual  to  read  and  write.  College*  were 
•l*o  founded  for  the  higher  education  of  youth:  and.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war.  there  were  eight 
institutions  of  this  kind  In  the  country.  The  peace  of  Paris,  in 
1763.  by  annihilating  the  French  power  in  North  America,  re- 
lie ved  the  colonies  from  the  pressure  of  foreign  hostilities  But 
a  course  of  policy  wa*  now  adopted  by  the  British  ministry, 
which  finally  led  to  the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from 
the  British  empire.  In  1764  an  act  of  parliament  was  psswd, 
continuing  the  dalles  on  certain  articles  imported  into  the  colo- 
nies, toward*  raising  a  revenue;  and  it  waa  provided  that  all 
penalties  for  breach  of  the  acts  of  trade  and  revenue  committed 
in  America  might  be  recovered  In  any  vice-admiralty  court  la 
the  colonies.  In  1766  (March  32)  the  stamp  act  was  passed  ; 
snd  soon  after,  a  bi»  wa*  brought  In  authorising  the  quartering 

America  with  universal  opposition ;  and  a  general  congress  of 
the  colonies  was  held  at  New  York,  which  adopted  a  d eel* ration 
of  right*  and  grievance*,  asserting  taxation  by  themselves,  and 
trial  by  jury,  to  be  the  inherent  right*  of  the  British  subject*  In 
the  colonies.  In  thl*  itate  of  affairs  the  stamp-act  was  repealer!, 
March  18,  1766;  at  the  same  time,  a  declaratory  act  wa*  passed, 
asserting  the  right  of  parliament  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  rases 
whatsoever.  The  Rockingham  ministry,  by  which  these  mea- 
sures were  carried,  waa  soon  displaced ;  and  in  Jane,  1767.  the 
new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  In  a  bill  imposing  duties 
on  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  white  and  red  lead,  painter*'  colour*, 
and  tea.  Imported  Into  the  colonies.  This  act,  after  giving  rise 
to  combinations  among  the  Americans  against  the  importation 
of  the  articles  specified,  wa*  also  repealed.  March  6, 1770,  the 
duty  on  lea  being  alone  continued.  The  colonist*  aecordingly 
renounced  the  use  of  that  article,  or  obtained  It  from  forei^r. 
countries  In  177S  the  ministry  procured  an  act,  permitting  to 
East  India  a  drawback  on  teas  exported  to  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  It  cheaper  In  thl*  country,  and  inducing 
the  Americans  to  submit  to  the  small  duty  Imposed  upon  it 
targe  shipments  were  made  i  bat  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Tort 
the  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  land  their  cargoes ;  in  Charles- 
ton it  wa*  put  into  stores,  but  not  permitted  to  be  offered  for 
sale;  and  In  Bo»ton,  where  the  British  authorities  refused  to 
allow  the  vessels  to  return  without  hsvlng  been  entered,  the  tea 
wa*  thrown  overboard.  Thl*  act  of  violence  wa*  followed  by 
the  Boston  port  bill.  Interdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  by  a  bill  for  entirely  subverting  th* 
government  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  crisis  the  other  colonies 
made  common  cause  with  Massachusetts ;  and  a  genera!  enc- 
grew  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  6th  of  September,  which  adopted 
a  declaration  of  rights,  asserting  the  exclusive  power  of  lega- 
tion. In  all  rases  of  taxation  and  Internal  policy,  to  be  in  the  pro- 


vincial legislatures.  They  next  proceeded  to  Interrupt  all  com- 
mercial  Intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  non-importation, 
n  on -consumption,  and  non-exportation  agreement  binding  tbem- 
wlves  not  to  Import,  consume,  or  export  certain  articles,  until 
the  act*  complained  of  should  be  repealed.  These  proceedings 
bait  no  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  and  gen 
eral  preparations  now  began  to  be  made  in  the  colonies  for  armed 
resistance.  A  detachment  of  troop*  sent  from  Boston  to  seise 
some  provincial  stores  collected  at  Concord,  fired  upon  the  citi- 
zen* who  assembled  to  oppose  them,  and  actual  hostilities  were 
commenced.  The  second  congress,  which  met  In  May,  177J. 
determined  to  organize  an  army  :  and  Washington  wu  a| 
commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial  forces.  We  have 
the  cost  of  thl*  contest"  *aid  congress,  "  and  are  with 
resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves"  On 
of  Julr  1776,  congress  adopted  a  declaration  of  independence. 

II.  trior  of  indtpmtirnct-]  I.  The  declaration  of  independence 
after  recapitulating  those  acts  of  the  British  government  whkf 
were  viewed  as  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the  British  subject! 
in  America,  declares  the  united  colonies  to  be  free  snd  indepen- 
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J-.-:  states  sbsolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
•ail  til  political  connection  between  them  ami  th«  state  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  totally  dissolved.  The  sfTalrs  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  hill,  the  capture  of  several  potts,  and  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  Canada,  were  among  the  acts  of  hostility 
•  hich  had  preceded  the  declaration  of  Independence.  By  the 
beginning  of  March,  1778,  14.000  regular  troops  had  been  en- 
acted, and  the  British  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston  on  the 
lTthnf  March.  The  military  operations  which  closed  the  year 
wers  the  capture  of  New  York  by  the  British  force*  under  Lord 
lltfwt  and  Sir  W.  Howe,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Americans  on 
U«f  Island  |  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Aoxrican  force*  through  the  Jersey*  and  across  the  Delaware ; 
si*i  the  subsequent  affaini  at  the  battle*  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton. The  campaign  of  1777  was  more  favourable  to  the  American 
n<+  Iteneral  Howe  hod  i  wired  taken  possession  of  PhiladcJ- 
a.  »•  !  the  Amt  nam  had  been  i!>  f<  iited  on  the  lir.imls  w  inc. 
tad  u  Germantown ;  but  the  northern  army,  under  the  com- 
■sod  of  General  Gates,  alter  tome  partial  success,  compelled 
General  Borgoyne  to  surrender  his  army  at  Saratoga  on  the 

Sew  York  Imd^Cslada^On^tr^^^  In 
Earepe.  the  French  government,  on  6th  Feb.  1778,  entered  Into 
t -rants  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  V.  8..  and  thus  recog- 
tatd  their  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  The  British 
crromander  now  came  to  the  resolution  to  evacuate  Phlladel- 
i.  i  .  !  r.  n.  .-lit rule  his  forces  ul  New  York  AIhuU  the  same 
tin*  t  French  fleet  arrived  on  the  coast,  having  on  hoard  about 
10U0  French  troop*.  Congress  had  hitherto  consisted  of  an 
wtrmbty  of  delegates  from  13  Independent  state*,  with  little 
wen  minority  than  that  of  advlalng  the  slate*  to  adopt  certain 

rw«  had'  no°power  toen^orce  obedience,  and  the  states'  were 
sell  together  only  by  external  pressure.  After  long  and  embar- 
rxstec  discussions,  articles  of  confederation  were  agreed  upon 
,  Nov.  l.'.,  1777.  and  submitted  to  the  state  legista- 


tjrw  in  ratification.  By  these  articles,  the  exclusive  cognizance 
pf  *>r»tgn  relations,  the  right*  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  right  to 
rite  requisitions  of  men  and  money,  were  confided  to  congress. 
Bit,  like  til  former  confederations,  the  decree*  of  the  federal 
Irxtrnment  operated  upon  the  state*  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
nrj  not  upon  the  individual  citizens ;  and  as  soon  as  danger  from 
aaroed  was  past,  this  confederacy  was  found  to  be  utterly  incom- 
petent to  govern  the  country  In  1779  the  south  became  the 
prod  pal  theatre  of  warlike  operations.  In  October  1781.  the 
mates!  was  finally  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at 
Y  vttown,  to  the  combined  French  and  American  forces  under 
Wellington  and  Roc  ham  beau.  In  the  following  year  a  treaty 
•tt  concluded  between  Holland  and  the  U.  8. ;  and  after  long- 
TCrsried  negotiations,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Batata  was  signed.  Sept  33,  1783.  Denmark.  Spain,  Sweden, 
t>!  Russia,  had  previously  recognised  the  U.  8.  a*  a  sovereign 
power.  The  war  had  been  attended  with  great  sacrifices  on  the 
;»-.  of  the  Americana  Without  arms,  ammunition,  or  pecu- 
siirr  resources,  congress  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  lo  a  paper 
i  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  300.000,000  dollars  had 
uring  the  first  five  years  of  the  war,  and  no  pm- 
icrn.  In  1780  these  hill-  had 
I  to  such  a  degree  a*  to  cease  lo  circulate:  the  trea- 
•sry  was  empty,  and  the  army  unpaid,  without  clothing,  and 
ytcs  without  food.  At  this  crisis  the  French  government  made 
*  rrtot  of  (.000,000  litre*  by  way  of  subsidy,  and  a  further  sum 
tr  way  of  loan ;  and  finally  a  loan  of  10.000,000  1 1 vres  was  raised 
n  Holland  These  supplies,  with  a  new  organisation  of  the 
iaanet  department,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
("■■ttnbcied  to  relieve  the  pressure.  At  the  peace  the  public  debt 
•as  famd  to  amount  to  42.000.000  A.  on  which  congress  was 
I  to  pay  *ven  the  Interest ;  but  th*  requisitions  and  regu- 
i  of  that  body  were  little  regarded  by  the  states,  and  the 
a  prey  to  anarchy,  when  a  convention, 
I  of  delegate*  from  the  several  states,  met  at  Philadel- 
phia ta  May.  1787.  for  the  purpoee  of  revising  articles  of  confeder- 
ation. On'  the  17th  of  September,  till*  convention,  under  the 
presidency  of  Washington,  agreed  on  a  federal  constitution  to  be 
PT**ed  to  the  people  in  state  conventions. 
rVns  On  atabtuhmevt  of  a  ftdrral  ycrrmment  ]  The  thirteen 
,  which  issued  the  declaration  of  Independence,  eo- 

i  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Islsnd,  Con- 
,  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware.  Mary  • 
!•**  Virginia, N.  Carolina.  8  Carina,  and  Georgia.  At  an  early 
prvd  «f  the  struggle,  congress  had  recommended  to  the  aseem- 
titt  and  conventions  of  the  several  colonies,  to  establish  govem- 
r  »-.•.!  suited  to  the  new  exigencies  of  the  country  :  not  a  difficult 
task  to  t  people  accustomed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
*tas»  ieeituuive  and  judicial  institutions  In  some  cases  needed 
•h  i  t  iQght  reform.  The  constitutions  of  the  states  were  in 
Rsersl  modelled  on  th*  same  plan,  having.  In  Imitation  of  the 
Bfttak  constitution,  a  legislative  authority  vested  In  two  houses, 
°<*  or  both  of  which  were  chosen  directly  by  the  people ;  and  an 
executive,  with  definite  power,  chosen  by  the  people  or  by  their 
representatives.  These  document*  are  the  first  written  const!- 
tcw-«  U  government  with  which  history  makes  us  acquainted. 
TVs*  tovermnent*  were  all  highly  popular  In  their  principles 
* is  their  machinery,  and  well-calculated  for  th*  manage- 
t>ert  of  home  affairs :  but  the  general  regulation  of  commerce 
<*  wttjnn  principle*,  the  management  of  the  intercourse  with 
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foreign  states,  the  support  of  a  military  peace  establishment,  the 
settlement  of  disputed  question*  between  thirteen  sovereign 
po«  era,  required  a  general  authority  competent  to  decide  these 
and  *lroilar  questions.  The  convention  of  Philadelphia,  after  a 
session  of  about  four  months,  finally  adopted  on  17th  September, 
1787,  the  present  federal  constitution  of  the  IT.  8.,  with  the  pro- 
vision, that  the  ratification  of  it  by  9  ststes  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  final  establishment  of  th*  new  system.  Th*  first  presi- 
dent was  Washington,  who  wa*  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
his  fellow  citizens  The  first  congress  assembled  at  New  York, 
March  4,  1789,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
Imposing  duties ;  to  establish  a  federal  judiciary  consisting  of  a 
supreme  court,  with  circuit  and  district  courts ;  to  organise  the 
executive  administration,  by  creating  the  departments  of  war,  of 
foreign  affairs,  snd  the  treasury ;  to  fund  the  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  assume  the  state  debts;  and  to  create  a  national 
bank.  The  Jealousy  of  state  rights,  which  had  made  the  adop- 
tion of  a  federal  constitution  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty, soon  began  to  manifest  Itself  In  opposition  to  the  federal 
government,  and  th*  two  parties  of  federalists  and  anti-feilcrsl- 
Ists  were  distinctly  marked  from  sn  early  period.  Indian  hostill. 
tie*  required  an  Increase  of  th*  military  establishment ;  and  a 
duty  Imposed  on  domestic  spirits  met  with  open  resistance  from 
the  people.  Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
•xcited  a  lively  interest  In  America.  The  president  Indeed  at- 
tempted to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  In  the  contest  between 
the  new  republic  and  the  European  cabinet* ;  but  the  minister  of 
the  French  convention,  offended  with  this  neutral  poller,  actually 
undertook  to  raise  troop*  sgaintt  the  Spanish  possessions,  to  fit 
out  naval  expeditions  in  the  ports  of  the  U.  8.,  In  direct  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  executive;  and  was  supported  In  this  con- 
duct by  a  strong  party  In  different  part*  of  the  country.  A  treaty 
settling  the  boundaries  between  the  U.  a  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, and  conceding  to  the  former  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi, was  concluded  Oct  27.  1796;  and  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  was  ratified  Aug.  14,  1796.  This  Utter  treaty-  com- 
monly known  as  Jay's  treaty — created  such  divisions  In  the  U.  S. 
as  to  put  In  danger  the  existence  of  the  government.  Petitions 
against  It  were  sent  In  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in  the  next  session  of  congress. 
"  The  objections  of  those  opposed  to  carrying  the  treaty  into 
effect,  were,  generally,  that  It  wanted  reciprocity ;  that  It  gave  up 
all  claim  of  com|«nsation  for  negroes  carried  away  contrary  to 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  for  the  detention  of  the  western  posts  | 
that  it  contravened  the  French  treaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest 
of  an  ally  to  that  of  Great  Britain;  that  it  gave  up,  in  several 
important  instance*,  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  In  relation 
to  free  ships  making  free  goods,  cases  of  blockade,  and  contra- 
band of  war;  that  It  Improperly  interfered  with  the  legislative 
powers  of  congress,  especially  by  prohibiting  the  sequestration 
of  debts :  and  that  the  commercial  part  gave  few  advantages  to 
the  U.  8."— [PiUtn's  ffittorf  of  Me  Untied  Statn.)  But  public 
opinion  gradually  settled  in  favour  of  the  treaty,  as  being  the 
only  possible  means  of  saving  the  country  from  becoming  in- 
volved In  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  The  depredations 
of  French  cruiser*  upon  the  commerce  of  the  II.  8.  were  such, 
that  on  the  7th  of  July,  1797.  the  treaties  wlih  France  were  de- 
clared to  be  no  longer  obligatory.  But  the  revolution  of  18th 
Hrumnire  changed  the  policy  of  the  French  republic,  and  a  new 
treaty  wa*  concluded  between  the  two  powers.  Sept  30.  1800. 
On  the  retirement  of  Washington,  John  Adams  was  elected  to 
succeed  him;  and,  in  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  wa*  chosen  third 
president  of  the  U.  8.  One  of  the  most  important  event*  of  this 
period  was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  govern- 
ment, in  1803,  for  the  sum  of  16.000,000  dollars,  2.600,000  of 

mode 
Amer- 
carrying- 

trade;  but  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  and  the  counter 
measure*  of  the  British  government,  directed  to  the  interruption 
of  all  commercial  Intercourse  between  the  respective  belligerent* 
and  neutrals,  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  American  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  also  claimed  the  right  of  searching  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  Impressing  from  them  British  seamen.  To 
counteract  the  Imperial  decrees  and  the  British  orders- In- council, 
the  general  government  of  the  U.  8.  in  1807  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  any  article  from  the  U.  8.  territories;  but  this  mea- 
sure was  received  with  so  much  opposition  that  In  1809  the  em- 
bargo was  repealed ;  at  the  same  time,  all  trade  and  intercourse 
with  France  and  England  was  prohibited  by  act  of  congress.  In 
June,  1812,  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  and  was 
continued,  with  varied  fortune,  for  three  years,  during  which 
the  Americans  attempted,  without  success,  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada, and  the  British  were  repulsed  in  several  attacks  upon  the 
maritime  cities  of  the  U.  8.  Peace  was  finally  concluded  at 
Ghent  December  24.  1814,  by  a  treaty  which  settled  nothing, 
snd  made  no  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  war. 

The  change  In  European  affairs  produced  by  the  peace  of  Pari* 
In  1816,  contributed  to  Introduce  a  considerable  change  In  the 
policy  of  the  American  government,  and  the  relations  of  domes- 
tic parties,  which  still  continues  In  operation.  Previous  to  this 
time,  party -divisions  were  founded.  In  a  great  measure,  upon 

Knts  of  foreign  policy,  snd  on  foreign  predilections  or  aversions 
e  facilities  for  commerce  had  diverted  a  great  portion  of  the 
national  capital  into  commercial  channels,  snd  manufactures  had 
received  little  attention.  Mince  that  period  European  politic* 
have  exercised  leas  influence  in  the  country ;  manufacturing  fo- 


ment, in  iouo,  lor  inc  sum  oi  io.ouu.isaj  uniisrs,  z.oou.u 
which  were  retained  as  a  compensation  for  Illegal  capture*  i 
by  France  After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  the  A 
leans  became  possessed  of  an  extensive  and  lucrative  carr 
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duatry  has  been  developed  to  an  astonishing  decree;  internal 
Improvements  have  been  pushed  with  vigour;  several  new  states 
have  bean  admitted  Into  the  Unkra:  and  many  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  have  well  developed  the  resources  of  the  country 
The  following  extract  from  the  meaaajro  of  President  Monroe  to 
rongresm  In  1823,  develnpes  what  may  be  retrardod  aa  the  dominant 
idea  In  the  Union  with  relation  to  forelirn  politic*.  "  In  the  ware 
of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  It  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  da 
We  owe  it  to  candour,  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  U  8.  and  those  Powers,  to  declare,  that  wo  should  consi- 
der any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  port  ion 
of  this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonies  and  dependencies  of  any  European  power, 
we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  independence,  and  main- 
tained It,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  oon itera- 
tion and  no  Just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
Interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  tharo,  or  oonlrotling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny  by  a  European  power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
towards  the  U.  3.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Allied  powers  should 
extend  their  political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent, 
without  endangering  oar  peace  and  happiness,  nor  can  any  one 
believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  Is  equally  Impossible,  therefor*, 
that  we  should  behold  such  interposition  In  any  form  with  Indif- 
ference." The  maxim  that  no  European  nation  has  •  right  to 
interfere  in  the  policy  or  affairs  of  the  American  continent  la  * 
sufficiently  arrogant  one  of  itself ;  but  appears  more  singularly 
preposterous  a*  put  forth  by  •  government  which  has  increased 
its  powers  by  extending  territory  and  jurisdiction  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  and  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  Mexican  independence, 
the  country  lying  between  the  Sabine  and  the  Rio-Grande  was 
overrun  by  emigrants  from  the  U.  8.,  whose  influence  prevailed 
on  Texas  to  declsrc  for  the 


of  the  Mexican 

republic,  when  Santa  Anna,  in  1S34,  had  succeeded  hi  establish- 
ing a  military  despotism.  The  contest  between  Texas  and  Santa 
Ann*  terminated  in  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  general,  and  the 
recognition  by  him,  as  the  price  of  hi*  liberty,  of  the  Independence 
of  Tex**.  The  same  influence  which  had  overthrown  Santa 
Anna's  power  in  this  quarter  of  the  Mexican  territory,  ultimately 
succeeded  In  annexing  it  to  the  fodcrtl  union  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican states  in  IMS ;  and  in  1848  New  Mexico  and  California 
were  added  to  the  union.  The  history  of  these  latter  transac- 
tions I*  sketched  In  the  respective  articles  Ca.uhjk.ma,  Mexico, 
and  Tax  a*. 

UNITY,  a  townshio  of  Waldo  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  U.  8.,  31  m.  NE  of  Augusta,  drained  by  a 
branch  of  Sebasticooti  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,407; 
in  1850,  1,557. — Also  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  45  m.  W  by  N  of  Concord. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  is  drained  by  Littlo 
Sugar  and  Beaver  Meadow  rivers.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,238. — Also  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  130  m.  W  of  Harrisburg, 
drained  by  Crabtrec  and  Big  Sewickly  creeks,  and 
by  Nine  Mile  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  3,003 ;  in  1850, 
3,100.— Also  a  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  149  m.  NE  by  Eof  Columbus,  drained 
by  tributaries  of  Little  Beaver  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,896;  in  1850,  2,095.— Also  a  township  of 
Sullivan  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. — 
Also  a  village  of  Alexander  co.,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois, 5  m.  N  of  the  Mississippi. 

UNKEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  and  26  m.  NW  of  Coblenz,  and 
circle  of  Neuwied,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
680.   The  environs  are  noted  for  their  wine. 

UNKELBACH,  a  village  of  Prnssia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Coblenz,  circle  of  Ahrwciler.    Pop.  380. 

UNKENBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Pfalz,  district  of  Overmoschel.    Pop.  864. 

UNKIAR-SKELESSI,  a  village  of  Turkey,  on 
the  Bosphorus,  8  m.  NNE  of  Constantinople,  cele- 
brated as  the  spot  where  a  treaty  of  defensive  al- 
liance, between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was  concluded 
on  the  8th  of  July  1833,  on  "  the  principle  of  con- 
servative and  mutual  defence."  By  the  2d  article 
of  this  treaty  preceding  treaties  were  confirmed; 
and  by  the  3d  art.  Russia  engages  to  furnish  by 
land  and  by  sea  as  many  troops  as  the  Sublime 
Porte  might  call  lor.   A  separate  and  secret  art. 


appended  to  this  treaty,  recites  that,  "  in  virtue  of 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  first  article  of  the  patent 
treaty  of  offensive  alliance  concluded  between  tho 
imperial  court  of  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  are  bound  to  afford  to 
each  other  mutually,  substantial  aid,  and  the  most 
efficacious  assistance  for  the  safety  of  their  respec- 
tive dominions.  Nevertheless,  as  his  Majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Ruasias,  wishing  to  spare  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  the  expense  and  inconve- 
nience which  might  be  occasioned  to  it,  bv  afford- 
ing substantial  aid,  will  not  ask  for  that  aid  if  cir- 
cumstances should  place  the  Sublime  Porte  under 
the  obligation  of  furnishing  it,  the  Sublime  Ottoman 
Porte,  in  the  place  of  the  aid  which  it  is  bound  to 
furnish  in  case  of  need,  according  to  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  of  the  patent  treatv,  shall  confine  its 
action  in  favour  of  the  imperial  court  of  Russia  to 
closing  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles — that  is  to  say, 
to  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  of  war  to  enter 
therein  under  any  pretext  whatever." 

UNKIE-TUNKI,  a  hill-fort  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
prov.  of  Aurungabad,  on  a  rock  which  rises  preci- 
pitously to  the  height  of  200  ft. 

UNNA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  and  18  m.  NW  of  Arnsberg,  and 
circle  of  Hamm.  Pop.  5,663.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls  and  ditches,  and  has  an  hospital.  It  hat 
manufactories  of  calico,  hats,  distilleries  of  brandy, 
and  breweries. — Also  a  rivor  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Croatia,  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Sabor,  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  Dalmatia ;  runs  first 
NW,  then  bends  NE,  and  afterwards  E,  forming  for 
some  distance  the  line  of  separation  from  Austria, 
and  joins  the  Save  on  the  confines  of  Slavonia.  Its 
principal  affluents  arc  the  Unnatz  and  Sanaa,  both 
of  which  it  receives  on  the  r.  The  chief  towns  on 
its  banks  are  Ostrovitz,  Bihach,  Novi,  and  Turk 
Dubitza. 

UNNATZ.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Croa- 
tia, on  the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  Unna,  20  m.  SE  of  Ostrovitz. 

UNNERSDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Franconia,  lordship  of  Banz.    Pop.  240. 

UN8ANO,  a  district  in  the  NE  part  of  Borneo, 
forming  the  E  extremity  of  a  peninsula  which  pro- 
jects between  the  Mindoro  and  Celebes  seas,  and 
presents  a  narrow  isthmus  between  Sandakan  snd 
Darvcl  buys. 

UN8EBURG,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
the  reg.  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Wanzleben,  on  the 
Bode.    Pop.  850. 

UNSHA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Kos- 
troma, circle  of  Mnkariev,  on  a  stream  of  the  same 
name  which  flows  into  the  Volga. 

UNST,  an  island  and  a  parish  in  the  extreme  X 
of  Shetland.  The  island  is  separated  on  the  SW 
from  Yell  by  Blumol-sound,  a  rapid  tideway  about 
1  m.  broad,  and  from  Fetlar  on  the  8  by  a  sound 
between  3  and  5  m.  broad.  It  forms  a  slender, 
though  indented  oblong,  extending  from  NNE  to 
SSW ;  and  measures  11}  m.  in  length,  about  3|  m. 
in  mean  breadth,  and  upwards  of  36  sq.  m.  in  area. 
The  coast,  over  much  the  larger  part  of  its  extent, 
is  a  constant  alternation  of  neadlands,  and  of  in- 
denting bays  and  creeks.  Balta-  sound  on  the  E. 
and  I 'yea- sound  on  the  8,  are  so  covered  by  isles  of 
their  own  name,  and  screened  by  projecting  head- 
lands at  their  entrances,  as  to  afford  good  shelter 
to  shipping.  The  isles  Balta  and  Uvea,  the  islets 
Hafgruna  and  Hunie,  and  the  holms  Sha,  Burr* 
frith,  Woodwick,  Ncwgord,  Hogoland,  and  Weatbcr- 
holm,  skirt  the  coast  of  U.,  and  are  comprehended 
in  its  parish.  The  surface,  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  She  "* 
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I.rtOO  acres  arc  arable,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  ten*  are  meadow  and  grass-lands,  which  might 
eaf.lv  be  brought  into  tillage.  Five-sixths  of  the 
tare  in  commonage;  and  might,  to  a  conti- 
nent, be  improved.  Gneiss,  serpentine, 
chlorine,  schist,  and  diallage  rock,  are  the  principal 
rocks  of  the  island;  and  talcose  and  micaceous 
schists,  primitive  limestone,  and  quartz  and  horn- 
blende rocks,  also  occur.  Fishing  here,  as  through- 
out Shetland,  forms  the  prime  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  Articles  of  Shetland  hosiery  form  a 
considerable  article  of  manufacture.  A  village  has 
recently  been  built  at  Uyea-sound  Pop.  of  the  p. 
of  U..  in  1831,2.909  ;  in  1851,2,977. 

CJJST(Noeth).  an  isolated  rocky  islet  lving  to  the 
1  of  the  Shetland  isles,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has 
recently  been  erected. 

UN&TONE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Dronfleld, 
Derbyshire,  41  m.  N  by  W  of  Chesterfield.  Pop. 
to  1*31.  586;  m  1851,  776. 

CNSTRUT,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  has  its 
mice  in  Saxony,  in  the  Dun-gebirge,  a  little  to 
the  W  of  Dingelstadt;  runs  first  8E;  enters  the 
dichy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;  flows  thence  NE  to 
the  confines  of  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg- 
Kndolitadt,  and  afterwards  SE  to  the  Saxon-Saale, 
which  it  joins  on  the  1.  bank,  a  little  to  the  N  of 
Nsamborg,  and  after  a  total  course  of  about  120 
n.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Winner  and  the 
fcM me  on  the  L.  and  on  the  r.  the  Gera-Mublhauscn. 
Taamtbrnck,  A  item.  Lancha,  and  Freyburg,  are 
the  chief  towns  on  its  banks. 


a  Germ  in  word  »jrnlfyin(r  Lower.    Nsmc«  with 
l  k  U  eompmrnded,  not  found  amongn  the  folio  win  p.  are  to 
»  nafht  for  In  the  Mlbeequent  word. 

UXTERACH.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  gov.  of 
Ems,  circle  of  Kogel.    Pop.  600. 

UXTERAGERl,  a  commune  in  the  Swiss  cant. 
tfZfliT.   Pop.  in  1852,  2,243. 

CNTERBACFI,  a  village  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
VaUia.  bail,  of  Karon.    Pop.  228. 

CNTERFRANKEN.    See  FaAXCoxiA  (Lows*). 

UNTERHALLAU,  a  village  and  district  in  tho 
cant  of  Schaffhausen,  bail,  of  Unterklettgau. 

TnTER^IXNTHAL.   See  Iwh. 

ITiTERJESINGEX,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Amraer.   Pop.  1.400. 

CKTERLAND,  a  district  in  the  W  part  of  the 
taehv  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  It  contains  the  town  of 
Mrininften. 

UXTERSCHACHEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
o  the  cant  of  Uri,  9  m.  E  of  Altorf.    Pop.  475. 
several  mineral  springs. 
UXTERSCHUTZEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
pror.  of  the  Rhine,  and  circle  of  Altenkirchen.  Pop. 
IM.  It  has  a  powder-mill. 
LTiTER-SEE.   See  Zkixer-Sbb. 
UXTER8EEN,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
Jhe  cant  and  30  m.  8E  of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Inter- 
on  the  Aar,  between  lakes  Thun  and 
Pop.  1,360.    The  houses  are  generally  of 
Pttesqoe  structure,  and  black  in  colour.    It  has 
•ereral  saw-mills  and  box-manufactories,  and  in  the 
ricinitv  are  mines  of  silver  and  copper. 

UXtERTHURGAU,  •  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  8E  of  Kaufbeuren.    Pop.  600. 

UNTER-TIJRKHEIM,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  bail,  and  2  m.  SE  of  Can- 
«**t  Pop.  1,700.   It  has  a 
» cultivated  in  the  environs. 

L'NTERVAZ,  a  district  and  v.  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  the  Grisona,  in  tho  Unterland.  Pop. 
1,097. 

VII 


UNTERWALDEN,  a  canton  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Switzerland,  between  the  parallels  of 
46°  44'  and  46°  57'  N;  bounded  on  the  Nby  the  lake 
of  Lurcrn ;  on  the  E  by  the  canton  of  Uri ;  on  the  8 
by  Bern ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  canton  of  Luzcrn. 
It  is  about  25  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW,  and  20 
m.  in  its  greatest  breadth  ;  with  an  area  of  only  260 
so.  m.  Pop.  in  1837,  22,571 ;  in  1850,  25,188,  of 
whom  only  28  were  Protestants.  Of  this  pop. 
13,799  belonged  to  the  Upper  U.,  and  11,339  to  the 
Lower  U. ;  and  only  52  in  the  whole  number 
were  foreigners.  It  consists  of  four  principal  val- 
leys, covered  with  meadows  and  pasture  lands,  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  Alps,  of  from  3,000  to  10,000 
ft.  elevation  above  sea-level,  and  some  of  which,  as 
the  Titlis  and  Surene,  are  covered  with  glaciers  and 
perpetual  snow.  The  general  slope  of  the  surface 
ts  from  the  8  towards  the  N,  or  the  shores  of  Lake 
Luzern,  into  which  the  two  principal  streams  of  the 
canton,  the  Aa  and  the  Melcb,  discharge  them- 
selves. The  eastern  part  of  the  canton  has  a  fa- 
vourable exposure,  and  a  mild  temperature ;  but 
the  vine  is  reared  with  difficulty.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  cattle,  hides,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  tallow, 
timber,  and  fuel ;  the  imports,  of  corn,  wine,  and 
various  manufactures.  In  point  of  manners,  this  is 
altogether  a  primitive  district,  a  spot  where,  in  con- 
junction with  the  neighbouring  cantons  of  Schwyts 
and  Uri,  the  independence  of  the  republic  had  its 
origin,  and  the  simple  habits  of  the  assertors  of 
Swiss  liberty  are  in  a  great  degree  preserved.  The 
constitution  is  democratic.  The  chief  towns  are 
Stanz,  the  capital  of  Bas-Unterwald ;  Sarnen,  the 
capital  of  Haut-Unterwald ;  and  Engelberg.  The 
contingent  is  677  men. 

UNTERWYL,  a  hamlet  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Argau  and  parish  of  Gcbistorf.  Marble  and 
coal  are  found  in  the  environs. 

UNTHANK,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Skclton, 
Cumberland.  5$  m.  NW  of  Penrith.    Pop.  255. 

UNTSCHEN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Saxc- 
Altenbnrg,  and  bail,  of  Altenburg.    Pop*.  150. 

UNVERRE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Enre-et-Loir,  cant,  and  5  m.  E8E  of  Brou,  near 
the  Ozanne.    Pop.  in  1846,  2,478. 

UNWATTEN,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Michigan,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  576  sq.  m., 
drained  bv  Maskegon  river  and  other  small  streams. 

UNZMARKT,  a  market-town  of  Styria,  in  the 
circle  and  9  m.  W  of  Judenburg,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Muhr.    It  has  nitre  works  and  a  forge. 

UOMO-MONTO  (Puhta  nxu.').  »  headland  of  the 
N  coast  of  Sicilv,  in  the  prov.  and  district  of  Pa- 
I  lermo,  in  N  lat.  38°  11'  20  ,  and  E  long.  13°  7'  30". 

UPA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Tula,  which 
flows  first  NNW,  and  then  W8W  to  the  Oka.  It 
has  a  total  length  of  about  150  m.,  and  is  navigable 
to  the  town  of  Tula. 

UPADRANG,  a  town  of  Nepal,  40  m.  WSW  of 
Catmandn.  on  the  1.  side  of  the  Tirsul-Ganga. 

UPA IX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Hautes-Alpes,  and  cant  of  Laragne,  11  m.  NW  of 
Sisteron.    Pop.  720. 

UPANEMA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  an  affluent  of  the  Appodi. 

UPAR,  or  Upari,  a  valley  of  New  Grnnnrfa,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Magdalcna,  intersected  by  the  Cesarc. 
It  runs  from  N  to  8,  and  is  45  ni.  long  and  30  in 
breadth.  It  produces  sngar,  and  has  mines  of  sil- 
ver, copper,  iron,  and  lead.    It  is  well-peopled. 

UP  AT  A,  a  town  and  canton  of  Venezuela,  in  the 
pro%*.  of  Cartagena.  The  town  is  situated  in  N  lat. 
7°  49-,  and  W  long,  of  Caracas  4°  31',  at  an  alt.  of 
351  yds.  above  sea-level,  31  leagues  from  Angos- 
tura.   It  contains  a  handsome  church,  and  a  pop 
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of  about  700. — The  canton,  containing  6,000  sq. 
leagues,  and  a  pop.  of  12,000,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  independent  Indians,  Quay  anas,  Caribisce,  Guay- 
cas,  Warrows,  Pariagotos,  and  Aruaaks,  is  the  most 
beautiful  district  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Orinoco. 
It  consists  of  undulating  elevated  savannahs,  tra- 
versed by  ranges  of  wooded  hills,  and  presenting  va- 
ried scenery.  The  climate  is  more  temperate  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Lower  Orinoco.  Vast  herds  of 
wild  cattle  and  horses  graze  over  these  immense 
plains.  The  Capuchins  of  Catalonia  had  formerly 
thirty  missions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  of 
the  canton ;  but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
independence,  the  civilized  Indians  dispersed,  and 
the  missions  were  mostly  abandoned.  A  great  deal 
of  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and  excellent  tobacco  is  ex- 
ported from  the  labrauzas  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital ;  and  it  has  recently  been  reported  that 
gold  dust  has  been  observed  in  large  quantities  in 
the  bed  of  the  Yurukei  river  in  this  canton.  The 
nearest  port  on  the  Orinoco  to  Upata  is  Pucrto-de- 
las-Tablas,  which  is  reached  by  a  ride  of  17  leagues 
over  a  beautiful  country.  Puerto-de-las-Tablas  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cardni,  and  a  few  hours'  pull 
above  Guayana- Vieia,  which  Keymis  took,  and 
where  Sir  \Valtcr  Raleigh's  son  was  killed.  The 
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steamer  that  now  runs  between  Trinidad  and  An- 
gostura calls  at  Puerto-de-las-Tablas. 

UPATOIE,  a  village  of  Muscogee  co..  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  branch  of  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railway. 
Pop.  in  1840,  100. 

UP- A  VON,  or  UrHAVEx,  a  parish  in  "Wilts,  9  m. 
E8E  of  Devizes.  Area  3,329  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
498;  in  1851,  510. 

UPCHURCH,  a  parish  in  Kent,  5  in.  E  of  Chat- 
ham. Area,  with  the  hamlets  of  Ham,  Haliwcll, 
and  Otterham.  5,138  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  497. 

UPERXAWICK,  a  district  of  Greenland,  on  the 
shore  of  Baffin's  bar. 

UPIIALL,  a  parish  in  Linlithgowshire,  bounded 
on  the  8E  and  8  by  Edinburghshire.  Area  3,922 
acres.  The  rivulet  Broxburn  passes  eastward  through 
it,  and  gives  its  name  to  a  village,  with  500  in- 
habitants, a  little  NE  of  the  centre  of  the  p.  The 
village  of  U.,  with  160  inhabitants,  is  situated  in 
the  W  side  of  the  p.,  13  ra.  from  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1,254;  in  1851,  1,331. 

UPHAM,  a  parish  in  Hants,  2}  m.  NW  by  N  of 
Bishop's- Waltham.  Area  2,852  acres.  Young,  au- 
thor of  The  Night  Thoughts,  was  born  here  in  1681. 
Pop.  in  1831,  511;  in  1851,  550. 

UPHILL,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  8  m.  NW  by 
W  of  Axbridge,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe.  Area 
1,697  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  306;  in  1851.  422. 

UPIE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Drome,  cant,  and  8  m.  SSW  of  Chabcuil.  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain.    Pop.  1,098. 

UPIGNY,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Namur.    Pop.  268. 

UPITANGA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Santa  Catharina  and  district  of  SSo- Francisco. 

UPLAND,  an  ancient  prov.  of  8weden,  now  com- 
prised in  the  prefectures  of  Upsal  and  Stockholm. 

UPLEADON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  3  m. 
E  by  N  of  Ncwcnt,  on  the  river  Leadon.  Area 
1,207  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  241 ;  in  1851,  275. 

UPLEATHAM,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 3  m.  NNE  of  Guisborough.  Area  1,100  acres. 
Poo.  in  1831,  265;  in  1851,  447. 

UPLOWMAN,  or  UrixniASf,  a  parish  in  Devon, 
4$  m.  ENE  of  Tiverton.    Area  2,912  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  335;  in  1851.  386. 
UPLYME,  a  parish  in  Devon,  1  m.  NNW  of 


Lyme- Regis,  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire.  Km 
3,199  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  975;  in  1851,  1,032. 

UPMINSTER,  a  parish  in  Essex,  3}  m.  E8E  of 
Romford.    Area  3,373  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,25*. 

UPOLU,  or  Oatcaii,  one  ot  the  8amoan  rrovp, 
in  8  ht.  13°  49'.  It  is  about  40  m.  in  length,  tnd 
10  m.  in  breadth ;  and  is  richly  covered  with  tim- 
ber. On  its  N  coast  is  Apia  harbour,  in  the  above 
lat,  and  W  long.  171°  40-. 

UP-OTTERY,  a  parish  in  Devon,  5  m.  NNE  of 
Honiton.    Area  5,830  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,042. 

UPPER,  a  township  of  Capo  May  co..  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  U.  8,,  18  m.  NE  of  Cape  Mar, 
bounded  on  the  SE  by  the  Atlantic,  and  intersect*! 
by  the  Tuckahoe  and  Cedar  Swamp  creeks.  Pop.  is 
1840,  1,217. — Also  a  township  of  Lawrence  ca,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  Pop.  1,180. — Also  a  township  of 
Carroll  co.,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas.  Pop.  478.— 
Also  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  in  the  same  itat?. 
Pop.  1,144. 

UPPER  ALLOWAY'S  CREEK,  a  township  of 
Salem  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  7  m. 
SE  of  Salem,  drained  by  AUoway'sand  Stow  creek*. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2,235. 

UPPER  ALTON,  a  village  of  Madison  co.,  is 
the  state  of  Illinois,  U.  S.,  2J  m.  E  of  the  Mias*- 
sippi.   Pop.  in  1840,  1,002 ;  in  1850,  2,000. 

UPPER  BERN,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  Dounded  on  the  N  by 
the  Blue  mountains,  and  on  the  E  by  Schuylkill 
river.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,906. 

UPPER  CHICHESTER,  a  township  of  Delaware 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  a.,  watered  by 
Hook  and  Naaman's  creeks.    Pop.  in  1840,  475. 

UPPER  DARBY,  a  township  of  Delaware  co..in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  drained  by  Cobb  s 
and  Darby's  creeks.    Pop.  in  1840, 1,489. 

UPPER  DUBLIN,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
Co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  99  in.  E  of 
Harrisburg,  drained  by  Darby  and  Cobb's  creek*. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1.322 ;  and  in  1850,  1,550. 

UPPER  FREEHOLD,  a  township  of  Monmouth 
co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  12  m.  E  by  t> 
of  Trenton,  bordered  on  the  NE  by  Assunpink  creek, 
and  on  the  8  by  Cross  wicks  creek,  and  drained  by 
affluents  of  these  rivers.    Pop.  in  1850,  2,556. 

UPPER  HANOVER,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  81  m.  E  by 
N  of  Harrisburg,  drained  by  Perkioman  creek  and 
its  branches.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,467  ;  in  1850,  1,570. 

UPPER  MACUNGY,  a  township  of  Lehigh  ca, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  74  m.  ENE  of 
Harrisborg,  drained  by  Lehigh  creek.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,769 ;  in  1850,  1,900. 

UPPER  MAHANTANGO,  a  township  of  Schuyl- 
kill co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  37  m. 
NE  by  N  of  Harrisburg,  drained  by  two  branches  of 
Mahantan go  creek.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,291. 

UPPER  MAHANY,  a  township  of  Northumber- 
land co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.  Pop. 
in  1840,  1,131. 

UPPER  MAKE  FIELD,  a  township  of  Bucks  co- 
in the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  25  m.  NNE  of 
Philadelphia,  bordered  on  the  N  by  Pidcock's 
creek.   Pop.  in  1840,  1,490. 

UPPER  MARIETTA,  a  village  of  Lancaster  co . 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  on  the  E  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  Columbia 
railroad. 

UPPER  MARLBORO',   a  village  of 
George  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  V.  S.,  7  m 
SW  of  Annapolis,  on  the  8  side  of  the  W  branch  of 
Patapaco  river.    Pop.  in  1850,  800. 
UPPER  MIDDLETOWN,  a  village  of  Middle- 
wn  township,  Middlesex  co.,  in  the  state  and  on 
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the  W  side  of  the  Connecticut,  U.  8. — Also  a  village 
rf  Ma.tsJlen  township,  Fayette  co.,  in  the  state  of 
rtnnsylrania,  on  Redstone  creek,  155  m.  W  by  S 
of  Harrisburg. 

UPPER  MILFORD,  a  township  of  Lehigh  co., 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  drained  l>y  the 
N  blanch  of  Perkiomen  creek,  and  by  the  head 
waters  of  Saacon  creek.    Pop.  in  1840,  8,061. 

UPPER  MOUNT  BETHEL,  a  townshin  of 
Northampton  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S., 
on  the  W  side  of  the  Delaware.     Pop.  in  1840, 

UPPER  NAZERETH,  a  township  of  Northamp- 
ton Co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  drained 
brtwo  branches  of  Manookiny  creek.    Pop.  in  1840, 

im. 

UPPER  OXFORD,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  in 
the  ttate  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.  Pop.  in  1840, 1,277. 

UPPER  PAXT'ON,  a  township  of  Dauphin  co., 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  22  m.  N  of 
lUirisborg,  drained  by  Mahantango  and  Great  and 
little  Wicooisco  creeks,  and  bordered  on  the  W 
W  die  Stuqnehanna.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,814. 

UPPER  PENN'S  NECK,  a  townshin  of  Salem 
co,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  bounded  on 
the  W  by  Delaware  river.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,854. 

UPPER  PROVIDENCE,  a  township  of  Delaware 
co,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  K.,  13  m.  W  of 
Philadelphia,  bordered  on  the  E  by  Crura  creek,  and 

00  the  W  by  Ridley  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  780.— 
Also  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  in  the  same 
state,  bordered  on  the  SW  by  Schuylkill  rivor.  and 
drained  by  Perkiomen  and  Mingo  creeks.  Pop. 
J.244. 

UPPER  RED  HOOK,  a  village  of  Redhook 
township,  Dutchess  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
Li.  8.,  46  m.  S  of  Albany,  on  the  E  bank  of  Hudson 
nra.   Pop.  in  1840,  about  800. 

UPPER  SAINT  CLAIR,  a  township  of  Alleg- 
hany co..  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  L.  8.,  drained 
by  Cbarticr's  creek.    Pop.  in  1850,  2,700. 

UPPER  SALFORD,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  10  m.  NNW 

01  Norristown,  drained  by  Perkiomen  and  Rich 
Valley  creeks.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,301. 

UPPER  8  AN  DUSKY,  a  village  of  Wyandottco., 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of  San- 
dusky riter,  GO  m.  N  W  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1850, 
783. 

UPPER  8AUCON,  a  township  of  Lehigh  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  6  m.  8E  of  Northamp- 
ton, drained  by  Sao  con  creek,  an  affluent  of  Lehigh 
ri>er.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,072. 

UPPER  STILLWATER,  a  village  of  Penobscot 
co,  is  the  state  of  Maine,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of 
Penobscot  river,  opposite  Marshe's  island,  and  inter- 
sected bv  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  railroad. 

UPPER  8WATARA,  a  township  of  Dauphin  co., 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  drained  by 
Swatara  creek.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,205. 

UPPER  TULPEHOCKEN,  a  township  of  Berks 
co,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  drained  by 
XorthkiU  and  Little  Northkill  creeks,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Union  canal.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,941. 

UPPERVILLE,  a  village  of  Tanquier  co.  in  the 
«tate  of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  129  m.  N  by  W  of  Rich- 
mood.  Pop.  in  1850,  350. 

UPPINGHAM,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
co.  of  Rutland,  12  m.  W8VV  of  Stamford.  The  town 
stands  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  contains  several 
pood  houses  chiefly  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  square. 
Area  of  p.  1.210  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,068. 

UPPINGTON,  a  parish  in  Shropshire,  7  m.  ESE 
*  Shrewsbury.  Area  755  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
IN;  in  1851,  98. 


UPRIGHT  POINT,  a  headland  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  St.  Vincent,  in  8  bit  35°  50*. 

UP8ALA,  or  Upsal,  an  ancient  town  in  Sweden, 
in  a  laen  or  district  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a 
flat  country,  39  m.  NNW  of  Stockholm,  on  the  small 
river  Sala  or  Fyris,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  opens  a  communication  with  Lake  Malar.  It 
is  the  see  of  an  archb.,  and  had  a  pop.  in  1845  of 
5,680.  Most  of  the  private  houses  are  of  wood,  but 
the  publio  buildings  are  of  stone  or  brick.  The 
cathedral  is  a  large  structure  of  the  13th  cent,  on 
the  model  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  but  built  in  great 
part  of  brick.  The  university  of  U.,  founded  in  the 
15th  cent,  has  47  professors;  and  is  usually  at- 
tended by  from  800  to  1,000  students.  It  can  boast 
of  Linnsaus,  Celsius,  Bcrgraann,  and  a  number  of 
distinguished  professors,  and  possesses  a  valuable 
library  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphns,  and  now 
numbering  150,000  vols.  The  other  objects  worthy 
of  attention  are  the  observatory,  the  botanical  gar- 
deu,  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  the 
royal  castle  and  gardens,  and  the  residence  of  tho 
archb.  This  town  was  long  the  residence  of  the 
Swedish  monarchs,  who  bore  the  title  of  kings 
of  U.,  till  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent.  Tho 
coronation  of  tho  kings  of  Sweden  is  still  performed 
here.  About  3  m.  to  the  N  of  the  more  recent  town 
is  Old  U.,  a  decayed  place  with  a  very  curious  old 
church.— The  laen  of  U.,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia,  on  the  E  by  the  laen  of  Stockholm, 
on  the  8  by  lake  Malar,  on  the  W  by  the  laen  of 
Westeraas,  and  on  the  NW  by  Gene,  has  an  area  of 
1,556  geog.  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  in  1845  of  87,700. 
Its  chief  river  is  the  Sala. 

UPSHIRE,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex;  12  m.  N  by  E  of  London.  Pop.  in  1831, 
745;  in  1851,845. 

UPSHUR,  a  county  in  the  NE  part  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,053  sq.  m., 
drained  bv  Little  Cypress  river  and  its  branches, 
and  by  affluents  of  Sabine  and  Big  Cypress  rivers. 
Pop.  in  1850,  3,394.    Its  capital  is  Gilmer. 

UPSON,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  208  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
branches  of  Flint  river,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  SW  and  W.  Pop.  in  1840,  9,408;  in  1850,  9,424. 
Its  capital  is  Thomaston. 

UPTON,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  35  m.  W8W  of  Boston, 
on  West  river.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,466:  in  1860, 2,023. 

UPTON,  a  charH'lrv  in  the  parish  of  Blewberry, 
Berks,  4  m.  NNEof  East  Ilsley.  Pop.  in  1851,  337. 
Also  a  parish  in  Bucks,  2  m.  NNE  of  Windsor, 
intersected  by  the  Western  railway.  Area  1,950 
acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 1,018;  in  1831, 1,502;  in  1851, 
3,573. — Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  St.  Mary,  co.- 
palatine  of  Chester,  2  m.  N  of  Chester.  Area 
1,106  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  289;  in  1851,  555.— 
Also  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  7}  m. 
N  by  W  of  Great  Neston.  Area  929  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831, 191;  in  1851, 227.— Also  a  parish  in  Hunting- 
donshire, 6  m.  NW  of  Huntingdon.  Area  970  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831. 150;  in  1851, 169. — Also  a  township  in 
the  p.  of  Sibson,  Leicestershire,  3 J  m.  SW  of  Mar- 
ket-lios  worth.  Pop.  in  1831,  148;  in  1851,  162.— 
Also  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  5  m.  8E  by 
E  of  Gainsborough.  Area  3,180  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  460;  in  1851,  677.— Also  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folkshire.  Area  1,693  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  510; 
in  1851,  564. — Also  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire, 
2  m.  W  of  Northampton.  Area  979  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,48;  in  1851,  42  — Also  a  parish  in  Notting- 
hamshire, 2}  m.  E  of  Southwell.  Area  1,860  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  533;  in  1851.  629— Also  a  parish  in 
Somersetshire,  7  m.  W  by  N  of  Wiveliscombe.  Area 
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3,779  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  344;  in  1851.  344.— Also 
a  township  in  the  p.  of  Badsworth,  Yorkshire,  6  m. 
8  by  K  of  Pontefract.    Area  1,026  acres.  Pop.  255. 

UPTON,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  35  m.  WSW  of  Boston, 
drained  by  West  river.    Pop.  in  1850,  2,023. 

UPTON  (Bishop's),  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  4 
m.  NE  bv  E  of  Roas.    Area  3,391  acres.  Pop.  693. 

UPTON-CRESSETT,  a  parish  in  Salop,  4*  m. 
W  by  8  of  Bridgenorth.  Area  1.603  acres.  Pop.  58. 

UPTON-GRAY,  a  parish  in  Hants,  3  m.  8W  by 
W  of  Odiham.   Area  2,234  acres.    Pop.  432. 

UPTON-HELIONS,  or  Hiuos,  a  parish  in  De- 
von,  8  m.  NW  of  Exeter.  Area  819  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  152;  in  1851,  137. 

UPTON-ST.-LEONARD,  a  pariah  in  Gloucester- 
shire, }  in.  8E  of  Gloucester.  Area  2,975  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  898;  in  1851,  1,124. 

UPTON-LOVEL,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  2  m.  SE  of 
Heytesbury.  Area  1,399  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  233. 

UPTON-MAGNA,  a  parish  in  Salop,  4  in.  E  of 
Shrewsbury.    Area  3,260  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 488. 

UPTON- NOBLE,  or  Lovxl,  a  parish  in  Somer- 
setshire, M  m.  NNE  of  Bruton.  Area  677  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  282  ;  in  1851,  238. 

UPTON-PYNE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  3  m.  N  by 
W  of  Exeter.  Area  1.852  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  491. 

UPTON-SCUDAMORE,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  2  m. 
N  by  W  of  Warminster.  Area  2,500  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  392;  in  1851,407. 

UPTON-U  PON-SEVERN,  a  market-town  and 
parish  in  Worcestershire,  9  m.  SE  of  Worcester. 
Area  of  p.  3,170  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,343;  in 
1851,  2,290.  The  town,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  station  called  Upoeua, 
stands  on  a  cliff  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Severn,  and 
consists  of  several  well-paved  streets  containing 
good  houses.  The  river  is  navigable  here  for  ves- 
sels of  110  tons,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge  of 
6  arches.    It  has  some  trade  in  cider. 

UPTON-8NOD8BURY,  a  parish  in  Worcester- 
shire, 6  m.  E  of  Worcester.  Area  1,661  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  316;  in  1851,  341. 

UPTON-WARIN,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  3} 
m.  NNE  of  Droitwich.  Area  2,600  acres.  Pop.  422. 

UPTON-WATERS,  or  Pakva,  a  parish  in  Salop, 
5J  m.  N  by  W  of  Wellington.  Area  732  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  193;  in  1851,  202. 

UPWAY,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  4  m.  8  by  W  of 
Dorchester,  including  the  tythings  of  Elwell  and 
Stottinprway.   Area  1 ,385  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  637. 

UPWELL,  a  village  and  parish  partly  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  partly  in  Norfolk,  comprising  the 
chapclry  of  Welney.  The  village,  sometimes  called 
Well,  is  situated  on  both  aides  of  the  navigable 
river  Welney,  6  m.  SE  of  Wisbeach.  Area  of  p., 
21,746  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  3,471 ;  in  1851,  6,377. 

UPWOOD,  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  2J  ra. 
SW  of  Ramsey.   Area  1,809  acres.   Pop.  416. 

UR,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Pyre- 
nees Orientales,  and  cant,  of  SaiUagouse.  Pop.  250. 
It  has  an  iron  mine. 

URABA.    See  Dabien. 

URACH,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  capital  of  a 
bail,  of  the  same  name,  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  24  m.  SE  of  Stuttgard,  on  the  Etna  and  El- 
Bach,  in  a  deep  valley  of  the  Alps.  Pop.  in  1852, 
5,952.  It  has  a  castle  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Wurtemberg,  built  in  1448,  two  churches,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  possesses  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cutlery,  and  printed  goods,  several 
yarn  and  paper  mills,  bleacheries,  Ac.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  sheep,  and  in  articles  of  local 
manufacture.  This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of 


Wurtemberg.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Hohen-Urach,  and  of  the  con- 
runt  of  GUterstein. — Also  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  See.   Pop.  700. 

URAGA,  a  town  and  port  of  Japan,  on  the  W 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Jeddo.  It  was  visited  by  the 
American  expedition  under  Captain  Perry  in  1854. 
The  squadron,  consisting  of  the  steam-frigates  Sus- 
quehannah  and  Mississippi,  and  the  sloops  of  war 
Plymouth  and  Saratoga,  sailed  from  the  harbour  of 
Napa-kiang,  in  Lieu-kieu  on  the  2d  of  July.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  they  made  Cape  Idzu,  near  the  S 
entrance  of  the  bay  of  Jeddo,  and  sailing  directly  up 
the  bay,  anchored  in  the  afternoon  off  the  town  of  I . 
The  appearance  of  the  steamers — the  first  ever  teen 
in  Japanese  waters — with  the  other  vessels  in  tow, 
moving  with  all  sails  furled,  at  the  rate  of  nine  or 
ten  knots  an  hour,  appeared  to  produce  considerable 


don  among  the  Japanese,  and  all  the  trading 

tanks,  with  which  the  bay  was  crowded,  carefully 
:ept  out  of  their  way.  As  the  vessels  were  coming 
to  anchor,  two  shells  or  rockets  were  fired  into  the 
air  from  a  battery  about  a  mile  distant,  but  appa- 
rently as  a  signal,  and  not  as  a  token  of  bostUitj. 
The  next  morning,  the  governor  of  U.,  and  a  noble- 
man of  the  third  rank,  came  off,  and,  after  ascer- 
taining the  object  of  the  visit,  asked  for  time  to  de- 
spatch an  express  to  Jeddo,  in  order  to  obtain 
instructions  how  to  act.  During  the  three  davi 
which  elapsed  before  the  answer  arrived,  the  Mis- 
sissippi made  a  trip  of  about  10  miles  further  np  the 
bay,  finding  everywhere  deep  soundings.  Beyond 
the  promontory  of  U.,  a  point  which  no  foreign  ves- 
sels had  passed  before,  she  discovered  a  Urge  and 
beautiful  bight,  which  was  perfectly  land-locked,  and 
offered  secure  and  commodious  anchorage.  She  wu 
followed  at  a  distance  by  a  number  of  government 
boats,  but  none  of  them  attempted  to  interfere  with 
her,  or  with  the  cutters  of  the  different  vessels  which 
were  sounding  in  advance  of  her.  The  presence  of 
the  squadron  appeared  to  cause  no  interruption  to 
the  inland  commerce,  for  the  bay  was  at  all  time* 
studded  with  large  junks  and  hundreds  of  small 
craft,  passing  up  and  down. 

URAGO  D'OGLIO,  a  village  of  Austria,  b  Lorn- 
bardy,  in  the  prov.  and  19  m.  W  of  Brescia,  and 
district  of  Chiari,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Oglio.  Pop. 
1,358.    It  has  a  castle. 

URAHI,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio-de-Janeiro,  and  district  of  Campos,  an  affluent 
of  the  Imbe. 

URAL  MOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  chain 
stretching  from  the  gulf  of  Kara,  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  southwards  to  about  the  parallel  of  50', 
forming  a  natural  physical  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  throughout  an  extent  of 
900  m. ;  and  traceable  perhaps,  on  a  meridian  eleva- 
tion, to  an  extent  of  30°.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  its  course  the  chain  is  made  up,  in  breadth,  of 
numerous  embankments  and  lateral  ridges,  the  se- 
gregate of  which  is  never  under  30  m.  in  breadth, 
and,  in  some  points,  reaches  120  m.  In  several 
places  the  range  does  not  constitute  the  actual  wa- 
tershed between  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  for 
some  streams,  which  rise  on  the  E  declivity  of  tbe 
chain,  after  skirting  it  for  some  distance,  break 
through  the  range  and  mingle  their  waters  with  the 
rivers  of  Europe.  The  N  division  of  the  chain,  be- 
yond the  parallel  of  65',  is  covered  with  forests  and 
morasses.  The  average  elevation  between  tbe  par- 
allels of  58°  and  56*  ia  only  about  1,350  ft,  although 
the  base  on  which  the  range  rests  has  an  average 
alt.  of  900  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  highest  part 
of  the  range  is  to  the  N  of  the  parallel  of  59°.  The 
highest  summit  N  of  the  parallel  of  66'  is  not  i 
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than  3.000  ft.  high.  About  the  parallel  of  Obdorsk, 
the  chain  turns  suddenly  to  the  E  for  nearly  25  m., 
after  which  it  recovers  its  direction  of  N  and  S,  and 
rapidly  declines  towards  the  marshes.  The  cul- 
minating point  of  the  whole  chain  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Konshakofskoi-Karnen,  in  N  lat.  Wr  30',  which 
i  an  alt  of  5,720  ft.  above  sea-level ;  but  later 
tions  appear  to  indicate  that  the  D'eneshkin- 
which  lies  to  the  N  of  the  parallel  of  60°, 
has  a  greater  alt.  than  this.  Both  these  points, 
however,  are  to  the  eastward  of  the  principal  range. 

n,  within  that  of  the  N,  is  composed  of 


r.ivi-tii  > 


The  S 

several  ridges,  arranged  in  a  fan-shape  and  bending 
6.  and  SW.  It  is  a  diversified  and  pictur- 
esqoe  region,  and  rises  in  the  Iremel,  to  an  alt.  of 
5.300  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  highest  part  of  the 
range  is  traversed  by  two  roads.  One  or  these  be- 
grins  at  Werkoturie ;  passes  to  the  8  of  the  Tawdin- 
ikoi-Kamen ;  and  crosses  the  chain  in  about  59*  15', 
to  the  town  of  Solikamsk.  The  other,  and  more 
northern  route,  passes  from  Bogosslavsk  in  Siberia, 
to  Tcherdin  in  Anope ;  crossing  the  principal  range 
in  60*  N  lat.,  and  on  the  N  side  of  the  Kakwinskoi- 


r]  For  our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of 
mountain-barrier,  we  an  mainly  indebted  to  the  re- 
ache*  of  oar  countryman.  Sir  Roderick  J.  Murchlson. 
"  Considering  the  abort  spare  which  has  elapsed  since  the  con- 
<ntm  of  Siberia."  says  that  distinguished  geologist,  "  and  up  to 
No*  recent  a  time  these  mountain-tracts  remained  in  a  sin;,  of 
impenetrable  forest  inhabited  by  idolatrous  Voguls  and  Ostiaks 
=Jw«  the  N.  and  Mahotnedau  Bashkirs  on  the  8,  we  ought  rather 
t*  feel  astoniahment  at  the  rate  with  which  the  region  has  been 
(tare*  and  civilized  through  the  introduction  of  European  man- 
ten  tod  mining  todoatry.  When  Peter  the  Great,  with  a  keen 
I*n*ptkm  of  the  surest  methods  of  advancing  his  empire,  selected 
tlx  Una  Oemidoff,  to  explore  the  iron  ores  of  these  mountains, 
U  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  native  mineral  wealth,  which 
v/w  to  conspicuously  distinguishes  Ruaaia  from  all  the ■urround- 
taf  nations.  The  earliest  minlng-sstabtiahments  or  tovodt  planted 
t>  that  great  sovereign  are  alit!  the  centre*  of  activity,  and  have 
MntA  ai  models  after  which  numerous  other  works  hsve  been 
fcnaed.  both  by  the  government  and  private  speculators.  In  the 
-ii  of  Pallas,  geology  was  so  little  understood  (a  few  gold-mines 
oaty  bring  known,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  country  unre- 
itined).  that  the  descriptions  of  the  great  naturalist  are  chiefly 

*  bs  viewed  as  vivid  portralti  of  living  nature :  as  such,  indeed, 
M«  observation*  have  well  stood  ths  test  of  lima,  and  small 
f-tamafi  only  have  remained  for  those  who  followed  him.  Since 

•  u  ume,  the  Russian  miners,  learning  their  first  lesson  from 
assignees,  have  become  a  well- informed  class,  independent  of 
atrweoo*  aid.  and  their  directors  (officers  of  the  imperial  school  - 
ef-aaas*)  have  described  the  lithological  and  mineral  characters 

tbt  cooBtry,  around  their  respective  posts,  with  great  fidelity." 
Tat  axis,  or  central  portion  of  the  chain,  consists  to  a  great  ex  • 
test  of  taicose  schists,  or  chlorite  snd  ouartaite,  ancient  sedimen- 
tary strata,  tor  the  most  part  In  a  highly  metamorphic  condition, 
it  coatequence  of  numerous  syenitic  and  trap  rocks ;  but  on 
tasest  of  the  presence  of  certain  organic  remains,  traceable  at 
iwrrval*  in  limestones  to  the  silurlan  series.  Along  the  E  flank, 
&<  asset  accessible  by  reason  of  the  mining  establishments,  the 
*«*  art  also  greatly  altered  by  the  prevalence  of  Igneous  rocks; 
I  *ts  only  along  the  W  flank  that  Sir  Roderick  and  his  com- 
psaSoa*  wert  enabled  to  establish  a  clear  succession  of  carbonlf- 
tnet,  devonian,  and  Silurian  deposits.  True  granite  is  of  very 
not  occurrence  along  the  axis  of  the  chain,  and  bas  at  a  cora- 
jarsliTWy  recent  period  burst  through  the  eastern  dislocations. 
TSt  periods  of  dislocation,  the  change  of  relative  level  of  land  and 
I  of  the  protrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  appear  to  have  been 
repeated  at  different  geological  epochs.  From  the 
!  of  cupriferous  minerals  diffused  throughout  the  Per- 
°»  strata.  Sir  Roderick  infers  that  anterior  to  the  deposition 
rf  those  beds,  metallic  veins  must  hsve  existed  in  the  U. ;  and 
f.-m  the  abundance  of  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  in  the) 
**»  deposits,  that  the  chain  must  have  been  raised  to  a  certain 
west  above  the  level  of  the  then  existing  ocean.  Subsequent 
F*rW*  of  disruption  are  proved  by  the  lines  of  disturbance  in  the 
t arnMa  terie*  on  the  immediate  flank  of  the  U.,  and  connected 
•ftk  dislocation*  which  have  affected  them.  The  patches  of 
•I -ramie  rocks  at  the  N  and  S  extremities  of  the  range,  are  eon- 

g*s  of  that  age  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  chain,  or  for 
1  *  i  Lat.  to  prove  that  It  was  constantly  above  ths  level  of  the 
**  Isring  the  Jurassic  epoch.  Between  that  period  and  the  ac- 
cnssuioo  of  the  gold  alluvia,  there  are  no  signs  of  any  great 
''  "•f"  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  U.,  and  the  only  depoaits 
"fu'j*  to  that  Interval  are  certain  trachytic  grits  and  beds 
«f  '^ts,  which,  it  Is  conceived,  may  have  been  formed  In  lake*, 
tu  W  side  of  the  chain,  the  order  of  the  metalliferous  rocks  Is 


beet  developed ;  bat  it  Is  on  the  B  Igneous  slopes  that  the  miner 
Is  best  repaid  by  ores.   Sir  Roderick  concludes  that  "  the  widely- 
spread  cupriferous  deposits  of  Permia,  which  occupy  all  the  low 
country  to  the  VV  of  these  mountains,  have  been  derived  from 
pre-existing  eastern  lands,  upon  which  the  plants  and  vegetables 
enclosed  in  the  Permian  conglomerates  must  have  grown.  Judg- 
ing from  Its  composition— It  la  entirely  made  up  of  fragments  of 
ancient  L' rattan  rocks— the  great  Permian  deposit  mn 
been  accumulated,  not  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
devonian,  and  carboniferous  systems,  but  after  their  consolidation, 
snd  either  after  or  during  their  mineralization  with  copper-ores.' 
This  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  conclusion,  at  which  the  field- 
geologist  who  has  examined  this  region  arrives ;  for.  In  whstever 
parallel  of  latitude  he  may  trace  this  ancient  detritus,  he  inva- 
riably finds  it  to  be  more  coarse  and  metalliferous  as  it  spproaches 
the  mountain*  from  which  its  materia!*  have  been  derived, 
whilst  In  receding  from  them,  such  mineral  matter  (slwsys  In 
the  form  of  deposit,  and  never  in  the  condition  of  veins)  as  re- 
gularly dies  away  and  is  lost  in  marine  marls,  sand,  and  lime- 
stone.   But  If  the  Ural  mountain*  were,  ss  we  contend  they 
must  have  been,  the  source  whence  all  these  cupriferous  sedi- 
ments, as  well  as  detritus  and  fossil  vegetables  were  supplied, 
very  different  indeed  must  have  been  their  former  outline  from 
that  which  now  prevails;  for  on  the  W  slope  of  the  axis  down 
which  the  waters  now  flow  Into  Permia,  there  are  no  great  vein- 
stone* and  original  source*  from  which  such  debris  could  have 
been  derived.   All  the  spots  where  the  largest  veins,  maasea, 
and  original  centre*  of  copper-ore  occur,  whether  at  Bogoslofsk, 
NOny-Tagllsk,  Gumeshefsk,  and  Polofsk,  south  of  Miask,  or  other 
and  intermediate  places,  are  on  the  tatter*  Hdt  of  the  ch%tf  ndgt. 
Supposing  thst  these  mines  were  in  the  process  of  forming,  or 
having  been  formed,  were  undergoing  destruction,  during  an 
era  In  which  the  land  had  assumed  Its  present  outline,  almost 
every  cupriferous  particle  and  drop  of  water  impregnated  with 
or  transporting  such  mineral  matter  must  have  descended  Into 
the  adjacent  low  country  of  Siberia    By  no  natural  agency 
could  any  considerable  quantity  of  such  coarse  materials  be  now 
carried  to  the  low  countries  on  the  west,  between  which  and  all 
the  great  copper  source*  which  are  known  lie*  the  ridge  of  the 
U.   Now.  as  all  the  cupriferous  detritus  has  been  carried  to  the 
western  flank  of  the  mountain*,  and  not  a  particle  of  It  Into  the 
low  country  of  Siberia,  It  follow*  that  by  far  the  greatest  varia- 
tion in  physical  outline  which  the  region  has  undergone— one  by 
which  a  lofty  wall  was  thrown  up  between  Permia  and  the  ori- 
ginal copper-site*  of  the  U.—  took  place  at  a 
the  formation  of  the  Permian  ' 


Quid  deootit*.]  When  the  region  of  Permia  was 
submerged  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  Permian  de- 
posits were  in  process  of  formation,  the  U.  moun- 
tains formed  the  rocky  shore  of  a  low  continent, 
from  which  powerful  streams  poured  into  a  western 
sea.  That  old  continent  contained  iron  and  copper, 
but  neither  gold  nor  platinum;  for  traces  of  those 
metals  have  never  been  found  in  the  Permian  de- 
bris. In  rocks  still  older — such  as  the  carbonifer- 
ous conglomerates — there  is  no  trace  of  gold ;  nor 
in  rocks  far  younger,  such  as  certain  tertiary 
grits.  From  these,  and  other  reasons  equally  strong, 
Sir  Roderick  concludes  that  the  U.  chain  became 
auriferous  during  the  most  recent  disturbances  by 
which  it  was  affected,  when  its  highest  peaks  were 
thrown  up,  the  present  water-shed  established,  and 
the  greenstone,  porphyries,  syenitic  granites,  and 
other  comparatively  recent  igneous  rocks,  intruded 
through  the  paleeoxoic  rocks,  along  its  E  slopes ;  in 
short,  that  gold  was  one  of  the  most  recent  mineral 
productions  anterior  to  the  historic  era,  and  coeval 
with  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses.  Their  bones 
are  seldom  detected  out  of  the  line  of  the  gold- works ; 
and  the  Bashkirs  regard  them  with  superstitious 
respect,  saying  to  the  Russian  miners,  "  Take  from 
us  our  gold  if  you  will ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  leave 
us  the  bones  of  our  ancestors."   Along  with  these 

S'gantic  quadrupeds  are  found  the  remains  of  the 
o»  Uru»,  now  the  only  survivor  of  this  ancient 
fauna.  A  question  of  interest  arises  from  the  total 
absence,  on  both  flanks  of  the  U.,  of  erratic  blocks, 
and  of  any  traces  of  those  scratches,  grooves,  and 
polishings,  which  are  considered,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  glacial  theory,  to  be  proofs  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  glaciers.  Its  drift  is  all  local  and  not 
transported;  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
chain,  between  60*  and  65°  of  lat.,  no  glaciers  are 
found  on  peaks  constantly  covered  with  snow,  and 
attaining  an  alt.  exceeding  that  of  the  highest 
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mountains  of  the  British  Isles.  This  absence  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  glacial  action  seems  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  the  lower  or  flat  regions  of  Rus- 
sia having  been  once  invested  in  a  cerement  of  ice. 
The  problem  connected  with  the  entombment  of 
mammalian  remains  in  the  gold  alluvia,  as  well  as 
in  alluvium  generally,  is  difficult  of  solution,  but  by 
whatever  means  the  universal  destruction  of  those 
great  mammals,  during  one  particular  period,  may 
be  attempted  to  be  explained,  Sir  Roderick  answers, 
that  it  was  owing,  in  the  district  under  considera- 
tion, including  the  low  rcgious  extending  from  each 
flank  of  the  U.,  to  an  elevation  wherebv  a  change 
to  a  colder  climate  was  effected.  To  the  general 
view  of  Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  richest  gold-de- 
posits are  those  which  are  derived  from  ridges  hav- 
ing a  meridian  direction,  M.  Erman  is  opposed ;  but 
Sir  Roderick  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  gold  ore  has  been  obtained 
from  chains  liaving  a  nearer  relation  to  N  and  S 
than  to  equatorial  or  E  and  W  directions,  due  per- 
haps to  the  general  form  of  the  chief  masses  of  land, 
and  the  prevailing  strike  of  the  palteozoic  rocks. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association,  Sir 
Roderick  points  out  the  error  into  which  some  per- 
sons had  fallen,  that  the  Uralian  mines  were  worked 
underground ;  the  only  small  subterraneous  work 
being  one  near  Ekaterinburg,  which  affords  a  very 
slight  profit.  All  the  other  mines  along  the  Ural 
chain,  throughout  8°  of  lat  are  simply  diggings  and 
washings  which  arc  made  in  the  detritus  or  shingle 
accumulated  on  the  slopes  of  the  ridges  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent valleys,  and,  with  one  exception,  arc  all  upon 
the  E  side  of  the  range.  This  phenomenon  is  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  structure  of  the  chain;  the 
older  deposits  through  which  the  eruptive  rocks 
have  risen  constituting  chiefly  the  crest  and  E  slopes 
of  the  chain,  whilst  the  W  slopes  are  occupied  by 
deposits  of  younger  or  Permian  age.  Comparing 
California  with  the  U.,  Sir  Roderick  shows  that 
there  is  a  very  great  coincidence  of  mineralogi- 
es! structure,  and  that  with  these  constanU  the 
same  results  obtain ;  the  chief  distinction  consisting 
in  the  apparently  larger  proportion  of  gold  in  the 
detritus  of  the  newly-discovered  deposits  in  Califor- 
nia than  in  those  or  the  U.  Mora  recently,  Sir  Ro- 
derick, and  other  geologists,  have  observed  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  geology  of  the  Ural 
chain  and  that  of  the  Blue  mountain  ranges  in 
Australia,  which  run,  in  a  general  line,  not  far 
from  the  meridian,  through  30  degrees  of  lat  in  Tas- 
mania and  New  Holland,  and  New  Guinea,  having 
their  highest  points  at  an  alt  of  from  5,000  to  6,000 
ft.  above  the  sea ;  with  an  axis  of  chloritic  and  tal- 
cose  schist,  and  quartzites,  with  occasional  lime- 
stones of  Silurian  age,  in  which  occur  metallic  ores 
and  gold  in  veins  of  quartz.  Moreover,  granitic 
rocks  of  a  comparatively  younger  age  break  through 
them.  As  on  the  flanks  of  the  U.,  the  carbonifer- 
ous formation  repose,  so  in  Australia  occurs  tho 
very  same  order  of  deposits.  Sir  Roderick,  there- 
fore, anticipated  the  extraordinary  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Australian  continent,  thinking  it  most  highly 
probable,  that  besides  the  lead  and  copper  which 
exist  in  the  Blue  mountain  ranges,  auriferous  sands 
would  be  found  in  the  rivers  flowing  from  them. 
In  respect  of  other  phenomena,  the  dividing  ranges 
of  New  Holland  are  similar  to  the  U.,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  tho  slope  in  this  hemisphere  is  to  the 
W,  and  the  escapement  edges  of  the  deposits  to  the 
E.  So  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  the  drift  of 
the  U.  mountains  seems  to  have  its  parallel  in  that 
of  Australia,  which  is  all  local,  and  much  of  it  flu- 
viatile,  deposited  at  the  ancient  mouths  of  the  pre- 
sent rivers  when  the  country  was  at  a  lower  level. 


The  phenomena  pointed  out  by  Capt  Start  render 
it  far  from  improbable  that  the  interior  depress <i 
area  of  Australia  is  of  similar  character  to  the  great 
A ralo- Caspian  country.  From  these  and  other  fact* 
communicated  to  the  Geological  society.  Sir  Roder- 
ick predicted  the  probable  mineral  wealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  ami 
published  in  the  Philotophical  Magazine,  was  the 
first  to  advise  that  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  washing  of  mineral  sands  should  be  sent  out  to 
Australia,  speculating  on  the  probability  of  aurifer- 
ous alluvia  being  abundant  in  that  region. 

In  the  paper  read  before  the  British  Association, 
already  referred  to,  Sir  Roderick  adverts  to  the  dis- 
tinctions between  such  surface  mining-operations 
as  those  of  Siberia,  California,  and  the  Brazils,  and 
those  works  in  which  besides  the  ores  of  silver,  cop- 
per, &c.  gold  also  had  been  extracted  from  the  veins 
in  the  solid  or  parent  rock,  as  in  Mexico.  Sir  Ro- 
derick also  trace b  the  history  of  gold  and  its  de- 
velopment as  known  to  the  ancients  and  our  an- 
cestors of  the  middle  ages;  and  shows  that  in  all 
regions  where  rocks  similar  to  those  he  had  de- 
scribed occurred,  there  gold  has  been  found  in  more 
or  less  quantities ;  and  that  just  in  proportion  to  tbe 
time  that  a  country  has  been  civilized!  has  the  ex- 
traction and  produce  of  the  precious  metal  dimin- 
ished; so  that  in  many  tracts  where  it  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent,  it  lias  been  either  worked  out 
or  the  mines  have  been  almost  forgotten.  The  con- 
tinental tracts  formerly  so  rich,  as  cited  by  Strabo, 
with  the  exception  of  the  N.  Ural  or  country  of  the 
Arimaspes,  whence  the  Scvthian  ores  came,  are  no 
longer  gold-bearing  districts.  The  Scythian  or 
Uralian  tract  had,  in  fact,  remained  unknown  and 
unattended  to  from  the  classical  age  until  this  cen- 
tury, and  so  completely  ignorant  were  the  modem 
Russians  of  the  existence  of  gold  in  the  U.  moun- 
tains, or  that  they  had  in  their  hands  the  country 
which  supplied  so  much  gold  to  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  excellent  German  miners  had  long  worked  the 
iron  and  copper  mines  of  that  chain  before  any  gold 
veins  were  discovered.  These  also  were  worked  as 
solid  veins  in  the  rock  for  some  time  before  the  ac- 
cidental discoverv  of  a  small  per-ccntage  of  gold  ore 
in  the  ancient  alluvium  or  drift  led  to  the  superfi- 
cial diggings,  which  produced  at  an  infinitely  k*« 
expense  ten  times  the  amount  of  produce  of  the 
mines  in  tbe  solid  rock  near  Ekaterinburg.  All  the 
energy  displayed  by  the  Russian  miners  havinp 
failed  to  augment  the  amount  of  Uralian  gold,  and 
as  it  has  never  much  exceeded  half-a-million  ster- 
ling, the  period  is  gradually  arriving  when  the  local 
depressions  or  basins  of  auriferous  detritus  of  that 
region  will  be  successively  dug  and  washed  out,  and 
tho  U.  will  then  resemble  many  other  countries  in 
possessing  actual  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  bet 
merely  a  history  of  its  gold.  Russia,  however,  bf.s 
also  the  golden  key  of  ail  Eastern  Siberia,  in  which 
various  offsets  from  the  Altai  chain,  chiefly  tho** 
which,  separating  the  rivers  Lena,  Jenisei,  &c, 
stretch  along  the  shores  of  the  Baikal  lake,  have 

C roved  so  very  productive,  that  for  some  years  they 
avc  afforded'  three  millions  sterling  average,  ex- 
clusive of  the  U. 

URAL,  or  Jaik,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in 
tho  above  chain,  under  the  parallel  of  55° ;  flows  S 
to  Orsk;  then  W  through  the  mountain-chain  to 
Orenburg ;  and  from  the  latter  place  8 W  and  8  to 
the  Caspian,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  bv  sev- 
eral months  below  Gurjev.  The  waters  of  the  I  .. 
which  have  a  breadth  of  from  150  to  200  fath.  at 
Glinyoi,  divide  into  two  branches,  about  4  m.  be- 
low Gurjev.  The  first  branch  flows  into  the  Beloi- 
Ilmen,  8  m.  8E  of  Gurjev ;  the  other,  the  Poltavai, 
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flows  westwards,  ami  again  separates  into  4  branches 
before  it  reaches  the  Caspian.  All  the  months  of 
the  U.  appear  to  be  shallow  and  filled  with  reeds. 

URALSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Oren- 
burg on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ural,  in  N  lat  51°  11' 
W,  150  m.  WSW  of  Orenburg.  Pop.  15,000.— 
There  is  another  small  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Ural,  in  N  lat.  53°  42'. 

URARIEVERA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Para,  which  runs  NB,  receives  the  Uran'capara  on 
the  1.,  and  after  a  total  course  of  about  135  m.,  joins 
the  Idotno. 

URARINHA8,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the  dep.  of 
Assoay,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Amazon,  at  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Xucaray,  30  m.  NE  of  La  Laguna. 

URARIRA,  a  river  of  Brazilian  Guayana,  an 
affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  it  joins  on  the  r. 
bank,  between  Morelra  and  Thomar. 

URARTE,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Alava, 
9  m.  88E  of  Vitoria.   Pop.  170. 

IRAS,  a  village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
div.  of  Cape  Cagliari,  and  prov.  of  Busachi,  in  a 
marshy  bat  fertife  locality.    Pop.  1,500. 

URATUBA,  a  small  town  of  Independent  Tar- 
tar?, in  the  khanat  of  Kokan,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Sehon.  30  m.  NE  of  Khojend. 

URBACH  (Obeb),  a  town  of  Wiirtembcrg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jaxt,  bail,  and  3  m.  E  of  Schorndorf. 
Pop.  in  1840, 2.073.  It  has  a  tobacco  factory.— Also 
a  parish  and  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  reg.  of  Hilde- 
theim,  near  Buckenem.  Pop.  780. — Also  a  village 
of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Coblenz,  circle  of  Neuwied. 
Poo.  462. 

L'RBAIN  (Saixt),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Haute  Marne,  and  cant  of  Donjeux-Sur- 
Marne,  16  m.  SE  of  Vaasy.  Pop.  928. 

URBAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Znaim.   Pop.  1,100. 

URBANA,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  in  the 
Rate  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  183  m.  W  of  Albany. 
Pop.  to  1840,  1,884;  in  1850,  2,079.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Champaign  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  39 
m.  W  of  Columbus,  and  intersected  by  the  Colum- 
bus, Piqoa,  and  Indiana,  and  the  Mad  river  and 
Lake  Erie  railroads.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,386;  in  1850, 
3,414.— Also  a  village  of  Champaign  co..  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  on  the  S  side  of  the  Salt  Fork  of  Ver- 
million river,  and  intersected  by  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  150; 
in  1850,  400.— Also  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  in  the 
»ne  state,  155  m.  S  by  E  of  Springfield,  and  near 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

URBANIA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  8tates,  in  the 
deleg.  of  U rhino  and  Pesaro,  on  the  Metauro,  8  m. 
SW  of  Urbino.  Pop.  3,716.  It  has  a  china  manu- 
factory. 

URBANNA,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  in  the 
•Ute  of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  on  the  SW  side  of  Rappa 
lunnock  river,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 
same,  and  46  m.  E  by  N  of  Richmond. 

URBANO,  a  fortress  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the 
leg.  and  17  m.  WNW  of  Bologna,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  dnchy  of  Modena.    It  has  5  bastions,  and  a 
mrrison. 

URBAR,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  and  circle  of  Coblenz.    Pop.  508. 

URBINO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  capital  of 
the  leg.  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and  of  the  district 
of  the  same  name,  45  m.  W  of  Ancona,  and  138  m. 
N  of  Rome,  on  a  mountain.  Pop.  4,418.  It  is  the 
*te  of  an  archb.,  a  college,  and  a  ducal  palace. 
Needles  are  its  chief  article  of  manufacture.  It  is 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Raphael. 

I'RBINO-AND-PESARO,  a  legation  or  province 
of  the  Papal  States,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  lega- 


tion of  Forli  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  on  the 
NE  by  the  Adriatic;  on  the  SE  by  the  deleg.  of 
Ancona ;  on  the  S  and  S W  by  that  of  Perugia ;  and 
on  the  W  by  Tuscany;  and  comprising  an  area  of 
540  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1843,  237,966.  It  ib  to  a  great 
extent  covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Apenmnes, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Metauro,  and  its  affluents,  the 
Cantiano,  Cesano,  Foglia,  and  Mareccbia.  The 
mountains  are,  for  the  most  part,  naked  and  sterile, 
but  the  hills  are  covered  with  olive  and  mulberry 
trees  and  vines,  and  in  the  valleys,  corn,  legumes, 
lint,  hemp,  and  fruit,  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 
It  has  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  the  silk  of  the  Foesombrone  is  noted  as  the  fin- 
est in  Europe.  The  leg.  comprises  5  districts,  28 
towns,  and  410  villages. 

URBIONE,  a  lake  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  42 
m.  NW  of  Soria,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  amid 
lofty  mountains.  It  is,  according  to  Garibay,  4,800 
ft.  in  depth,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a 
volcano.    It  discharges  itself  into  the  NajeriUa. 

URCAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Allier,  cant  and  12  m.  W  of  CeriUy.  Pop,  500.  It 
has  an  iron-mine. 

URCEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Aisne,  and  cant,  of  Anizy-Ie-Chatcau.  Pop.  400. 
It  has  manufactories  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  ot  alum. 

URCHFONT,  or  Ercmfoot,  a  parish  in  Wilts, 
3i  m.  8SE  of  Devizes,  containing  the  tythings  of 
Kastcott  and  Wedhampton.  Area  6,873  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1,389;  in  1851,  1,604. 

URCISSE  (Saixt),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Tarn,  cant  and  5  m.  NW  of  Salvagnac. 
Pod.  340.    In  the  environs  are  quarries  of  marble. 

URCIZE  (Saint),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cantal,  cant  and  12  m.  8  of  Chaudesaigucs. 
Pop.  1,878. 

URDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33  m. 
SSE  of  Toledo,  on  two  hills  enclosed  in  a  valley, 
watered  by  the  AmarguiUo,  which  is  liable  to  ex- 
tensive inundations.  Pop.  4,100.  It  has  a  church, 
a  handsome  chapel,  and  an  hospital.  The  manu- 
facture of  charcoal  and  of  hosiery  form  the  chief 
objects  of  industry.  In  the  vicinity  are 
of  jasper,  and  mines  of  silver  and  antimony. 

URDAX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Navarre, 
36  m.  NNE  of  Pamplona,  in  the  valley  of  Bastan, 
near  the  French  frontier.  Pop.  600.  It  has  a 
church,  and  a  convent  and  an  iron-work,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  faggots. 

URDEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
lias  sea-Pyrenees,  and  valley  of  Aspe.  In  its  vicinity 
is  an  alabaster  quarry. 

URDEN,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Orisons,  enclosing  a  small  deep  lake,  liable  by 
vicissitudes  of  weather  to  violent  agitation. 

URDENBACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Rhine  and  circle  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  1,000.    It  has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics. 

URDINGEN.   See  Uebpixoim. 

URDOS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Basses-  Pyrenees,  and  cant  of  Accons,  30  m.  S  of 
Oloron.   Pod.  406.   It  has  a  custom-house. 

URE,  or  York,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Swale,  with  which  it  unites  at 
Myton-hall,  forms  the  Ouse.  From  the  elevated 
moorland  between  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland,  ia 
which  it  rises,  its  general  course  is  E,  passing 
Ilawes  and  Askrigg.  From  this  point  to  Ripon,  it 
runs  SE,  passing  Middlesham  ana  Mesham ;  3  m. 
below  which  latter  place  it  becomes  the  boundary 
between  the  N  and  W  ridings.  From  Ripon  its 
course  is  8  and  then  E,  past  Borougbbridge  and 
Aldborough  till  its  junction  with  the  Swale. 

UREI,  or  Oust,  a  river  of  Sumatra,  which  has  its 
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source  in  the  E  part  of  the  district  of  Redjang ;  runs 
along  the  confine*  of  that  of  Anak-Sungei;  and 
which,  after  a  total  course  of  about  60  m.t  throws 
itself  into  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  8£  of  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Caytun.  Near  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  the  grottoes  of  Ooha,  from  which  saltpetre 
in  great  quantities  is  extracted. 

URENHAL,  a  Tillage  of  Kashmir,  to  the  NW  of 
Islamabad. 

URFAH.  SeeOaFA. 

URFAHR,  or  Urat  Lrei,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  circle  of  the  Muhl,  on  the  Danube,  oppo- 
site Linz.    Pop.  2,660. 

URFT,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  proT.  of  the 
Rhine,  reg.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  circle  of  Ger- 
miind.    It  has  several  forges. 

UROUB,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pash. 
of  Caramania,  30  m.  8W  of  Kaisariyeh,  on  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Kixil-Innak.  It  is  singularly  built  on  a 
number  of  conical  eminences. 

URGUNDAB,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  Huzareh  country,  about  100  m.  NE 
of  Candahar,  flows  past  that  town,  and  25  m.  below 
is  joined  by  the  Tumak;  thence  it  takes  a  W  direc- 
tion, and  after  a  total  course  of  about  250  m.,  falls 
into  the  Helmund  in  N  lat.  31s  80*.  Its  banks  are 
fertile,  and  its  waters  are  extensively  employed  in 
irrigation.  On  its  bank,  about  25  m.  W  of  Kelah-i- 
Ghil  jie,  is  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name. 

URGEL.   8ee  Sku-D'Urow.. 

URGLIN,  or  Rutlahd,  a  parish  in  co.  Carlow,  2} 
m.  ENE  of  the  town  of  Carlow.  Area  3,149  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  970;  in  1841,  1,004. 

URONANO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Lombardy,  in 
the  pro  v.  and  8  m.  S  of  Bergamo,  and  dist  of  Ver- 
dello,  on  the  road  by  Canonica  from  Brescia  to  Milan. 
Pop.  2,596.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  walls, 
defended  by  towers,  of  which  only  a  small  portion 
now  exists,  and  has  an  ancient  castle. 

URI,  a  central  canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  Sohwyz ;  on  the  NE  by  Glaris;  on  the  E 
bv  the  Grisons ;  on  the  8  bv  Tessin ;  on  the  SW  by 
Valais ;  and  on  the  W  by  Unterwalden  and  Bern. 
Scbopf  estimates  the  superficial  surface  of  this  can- 
ton at  24  German  sq.  m. ;  but  according  to  Meyer's 
chart,  its  area  is  nearer  34  such  sq.  m.  The  whole 
canton  consists  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Reuss  and 
the  Urseren.  The  most  remarkable  alp  is  the  St. 
Gotthard,  over  which  one  of  the  main  roads  to  Italy 
is  here  led,  with  a  summit-level  of  6,790  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean.  The  chain  of  mountains  which 
immediately  surround  this  place,  takes  the  general 
appellation  of  St  Gotthard.  out  each  summit  has  its 
own  particular  name.  No  spot  in  Europe  gives 
birth  to  so  many  noble  rivers  as  this:  from  it  the 
Rcnss  flows  towards  the  N;  the  three  sources  of 
the  Rhine  towards  the  E ;  the  Ticino  towards  the 
S ;  and  the  Rhone  towards  the  W.  No  mountain  in 
this  cant,  is  under  5,000  ft.  in  alt.  above  sea-level ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  summits  range  from 
8,000  to  9,000  ft.  in  alt  The  pop.  of  the  canton  in 
1850  was  14,505,  in  2,855  families,  being  an  increase 
since  1837  of  986,  or  a  mean  annual  increase  of  1  in 
184,  while  1  in  144  was  the  average  for  all  Switzer- 
land. Of  the  pop.  in  1850,  only  40  were  returned  as 
foreigners,  and  only  12  as  of  the  protectant  religion. 
Every  male  above  20  years  of  age  is  a  member  of 
the  general  assembly,  which  is  held  once  a  year  to 
choose  the  officers  of  the  executive  department. 
The  revenue  is  small,  there  being  almost  no  taxes, 
and  little  trade ;  it  is  surprising  how  three  such  poor 
cantons  as  Luzern,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  could  raise 
sums  sufficient  for  the  execution  of  their  share  of 
the  Buperb  carriage-road  over  the  St  Gotthard. 
The  chief  town  is  Altdorf,  with  3.000  inhabitants. 


URI  BE,  a  district  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Vixcaya.  It  extends  N  to  the  gulf  of  Gascogny ;  is 
watered  by  the  Salcedon  and  Nenrion ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  most  fertile  in  the  prov.  It 
contains  32  communes,  and  has  several  iron-works. 

URIE,  a  river  of  Aberdeenshire,  which  rises  in 
the  district  of  Strathbogie,  and  flows  successively  K, 
S,  and  SE.  Its  entire  length  of  course  is  about  20  m. 
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URITANA.   See  Oria. 

URIUPINSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  25  m.  SW  of  Novo-Cherkask, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Choper. 

URK,  an  island  of  the  Zuidcr-see,  in  Holland, 
in  the  prov.  of  that  name,  24  m.  E  of  Hoorn,  in  N 


lat  52*  39"  47".    It  does  not  exceed  3  m.  in 
ference,  but  has  a  village  with  575  inhabitants  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  fishing. 

URLAND,  a  parish  and  village  in  Norway,  in  the 
diocese  and  75  m.  NE  of  Bergen,  and  bail,  of  North- 
ern Rergcnshuua.   Pop.  2,000. 

URLINGFORD,  a  parish,  containing  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  co.  Kilkenny.  Area  3,497 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,492:  in  1841,  2,830.  The 
town  stands  on  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to  Cork, 
8f  m.  NE  bv  E  of  Thurles.    Pop.  in  1841,  1,742. 

URLOFFEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  bait  and 
8  m.  N  of  Offenburg,  on  the  railway  from  Caiisruhe 
to  Freiburg.    Pop.  2,250. 

URMENY,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
comitat  and  9  m.  8  of  Neutra. 

URMITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
Rhine,  on  the  Rhine,  8E  of  Neuwied.    Pop.  598. 

URM8TON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Flixton,  co.- 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  5J  m.  SW  by  W  of  Manches- 
ter, on  the  N  bank  of  the  Mersey.    Pop.  730. 

URNA-DESA,  or  Ukdes,  a  district  of  Little  Ti- 
bet, extending  between  the  Himalaya  and  Cailas 
mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Sutlej.  It  is  noted 
for  its  wool,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Tibet, 
and  has  several  iron  mines.  The  mountaineers  cul- 
tivate the  vine.    Deba  is  the  chief  town. 

URNA8CH,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
and  8  m.  W8W  of  Appcnzell,  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name.    Pop.  2,464. 

URNEN  fNi«r»ER\  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  ana  9  m.  N  of  Glaris,  on  the  Linth,  at  its 
exit  from  lake  Wallenstadt.  Pop.  1,505.  It  has 
mineral  baths,  and  manufactories  of  silk  and  lea- 
ther.— In  the  vicinity  is  another  village  distin- 
guished as  Obcr  U.,  with  a  pop.  of  691. 

URN K V.  a  parish  in  co.  Cavan,  containing  the 
town  of  Cavan.  Area  7,934  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
6,050;  in  1841.  6.464.— Also  a  parish,  partly  in  co. 
Donegal,  but  chiefly  in  co.  Tyrone,  containing  the 
village  of  Clady,  and  a  small  part  of  the  town  of 
Strahane.    Area  14,488  acres.   Pop.  in  1841,  7,662. 

URNIETA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  6  m.  S  of  San-Sebastian.  Pop.  1,625.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  two  chapels,  and  an  hospital, 
and  possesses  several  iron-works.  The  environs 
are  fertile,  producing  maize,  legumes,  and  fruit 

URNIYARAH,  a  village  of  Siod,  in  the  Little 
Desert. 

URNSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Sach- 
sen-Weimar,  in  the  circle  of  Eisenach.    Pop.  700. 

UROL  A,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Guipuz- 
coa,  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Araya,  in  the 
S  part  of  the  prov. ;  waters  Legazpia,  Zumarraga, 
Villareal,  Azcoytia,  and  Azpeytia;  and  after  a  course 
in  a  generally  N  direction  of  about  SO  m.,  throws 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  Gascogny  at  Zumaya. 

URPETH,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Chester- 
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le-Street,  co-palatine  of  Durham,  2  m.  8W  of  Birt- 
ley,  intersected  by  tbe  Great  North  of  England 
:    railway.   In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  coal-minea. 
;    Area  1,671  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  716;  in  1851,  962. 
URQ,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ariege,  cant  and  3  m.  ESE  of  Cabanes.   Pop.  188. 

UBQUHART,  a  pariah  on  the  coaRt  of  Moray- 
shire.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,019;  in  1851,  1,831. 

URQUHART-azd-G  LEN MOR18TON,  a  united 
parish  in  Inverness-shire,  baring  a  length  from  E 
i  j    to  W  of  30  in.,  and  in  general  from  8  to  12  m.  in 
!    breadth.    The  peopled  districts  are  the  narrow 
i    slopes  along  Loch-Nees,  and  the  glens  of  Urqahart 
an]  Moristoa,  the  only  transverse  valleys  which 
branch  off  from  the  N  W  side  of  the  Ness  part  of  the 
Glen  more- nan- Albin.   The  largest  of  several  ham- 
lets, Milntown,  has  about  150  inhabitant*.  Good 
roads  go  up  the  two  principal  glens  toward  Kyle- 
Rhea,  the  ferry  to  Skye;  and  two  roads  connect  the 
glens  respectively  along  Loch-Ness,  and  8  or  9  m. 
to  the  W.    Pop.  in  1831,  2.942 ;  in  1851,  2,380. 

URQUHART-axd-LOGGIE-WESTER,  a  par- 
ish chiefly  in  the  SE  of  Roas-Bhire,  but  com  pre - 
hendinjr  also  the  well- known  detached  district  of 
Niirnshire  called  Ferrintosh.  It  extends  from  XNE 
to  S8W  10  m.  About  4,860  acres  of  the  whole 
area  are  in  tillage.  The  village  of  Cbnan  Bridge 
has  upwards  of  300  inhabitants;  and  at  the  hamlet 
of  Calbokie  are  held  four  annual  fairs.  Fop.  in 
;    1831.  2,864;  in  1851,  3,153. 

URR,  a  parish  in  the  8E  of  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
Area  about  12,000  acres.  The  surface,  compared  to 
[    last  of  moat  Galloway  parishes,  is  level,  few  of  the 
hills  being  of  considerable  height.   On  the  W  bank 
|    of  Urr-water  is  the  celebrated  Moat  of  Urr,  an  ar- 
tificial mount  or  table-land,  rising  from  concentric 
and  successive  terraces,  and  anciently  used  as  a 
[    teat  of  judicature  by  tbo  petty  chiefs  of  the  feudal 
I    hoes.  This  is  probably  the  largest  work  of  its  kind 
is  Scotland.   The  villages  of  the  parish,  with  their 
pop.,  in  1836,  are  Dalbeattie  with  1,393;  Haugh, 
j    with  about  220;  and  Springholm,  with  about  300. 
:    Pop.  of  then,  in  1831,  3,098;  in  1851,  3,362.— Also 
i    s  river  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  issues  from 
j    the  lake  below  described,  and  runs  26  m.  to  the 
Solwav  frith,  midway  between  the  Nith  and  the 
Dee.  Itsprevailing  direction  is  toward  the  S.  About 
j   4J  m.  before  losing  itself  in  the  Solway,  it  begins  to 
expand  into  an  estuary;  and  at  its  embouchure,  be- 
tween Heston  island  and  the  headland  on  the  E,  it 
has  a  breadth  of  very  nearly  2  m.   It  is  navigable 
for  considerable  craft  7i  m.  above  its  embouchure. 

URR  (Loch),  a  small  lake  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Dumfries-shire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  about 
3  m.  in  circumf.,  and  5  fath.  in  extreme  depth.  Its 
water  appears  extremely  black,  the  ground  under 
and  around  it  being  in  general  a  heathy  moss.  Pike, 
j    and  a  few  large  trout,  arc  the  only  fish  which  it 
j    produces.    The  surrounding  scenery  is  a  bleak  and 
I    dreary  expanse  of  tame,  naked,  heathy  hill. 

URRACAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Al- 
meria,  on  the  Almanxora,  5  m.  ENE  01  Purcheua. 
Pop.  850.    It  has  a  soap  manufactory,  and  several 
1    Keen  bleacberiea. 

URBAN,  a  rivulet  of  00.  Wexford,  which  rises 
among  the  SE  skirts  of  Mount  Leinstor;  receives 
various  early  affluents  from  the  Blackstairs;  and 
flows  about  11  m.  SE  to  a  confluence  with  the  Sla- 
ney  at  a  point  about  5  furL  below  Euniscorthy. 

URRAO,  a  town  of  New  Grenada,  in  the  dep  of 
the  Cauca,  and  prov.  of  Choco,  24  m.  SW  of  Bant* 
;    Fe-de-Antioquia.   Pop.  620. 

URRAY,  a  parish  partly  on  the  N  border  of  In- 
verness-shire, but  chiefly  in  the  S  end  of  Wester 
I    Roes,  Ross-shire.   Pop.  in  1851,  2,621. 
\ 




URRE A-DE-G  AEN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Teruel.  Pop.  1,426.  It  has  a  parish  church 
and  a  custom -house.  The  manufacture  of  linen 
and  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  chief  branches  of 
local  industry. 

URREA-DE-XALON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  18  m.  W  of  Zaragota,  near  the  Xalon,  in 
a  fertile  locality.    Pop.  740. 

URRIBARI,  a  hamlet  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Vitoria,  and  district  of  Aramayona.  It  has  several 
mineral  springs. 

URRO&,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Na- 
varro, 14  m.  E  of  Pamplona,  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain.  Pop.  680.  It  has  manufactories  of 
coarse  cloth. 

URRUGNE,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Basses- Pyrenees,  cant,  and  3  m.  SW 
of  St  Jean -de-Lux.    Pop.  in  1846,  8,633. 

URSA  (Punta-dxll'),  a  headland  of  Sicily,  on 
the  N  coast,  in  the  prov.  and  district  of  Palermo,  in 
N  lat.  38°  18',  and  E  long.  13°  11'. 

URSANNE  f8Anrr),  or  Saxxt  Uasrrx,  a  small 
town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Berne,  bail,  and 
9  m.  SE  of  Porentruy,  in  a  wild  and  rocky  locality, 
on  tbe  Doubs,  at  an  alt.  of  47 1  yds.  above  sea-level. 
Pop.  726.  It  has  several  tanneries,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity are  extensive  iron-mines. 

URSBERG,  or  Ursteko,  a  hamlet  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Schwaben,  to  the  NE  of  Memmingcn. 
Pop.  240.    It  has  a  castle  and  a  fine  church. 

URSEKAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Breslau,  circle  of  Steinau.    Poo.  660. 

URSEL,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  12  m.  NW  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
2,500. 

URSEL  (Obbr),  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
bail,  and  5  m.  NE  of  Kbnigstein,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  2,400.  It  has  several  paper  and 
tobacco  mills,  and  copper  works. 

URSERNTHAL,  or  Uiwkrxstiial,  a  valley  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Uri.  It  is  about  9  m. 
long,  and  2  broad,  and  is  watered  by  tbe  Reuse. 
The  mountains  by  which  it  is  enclosed'  afford  excel- 
lent pasturage.  Cheese  forms  the  chief  article  of 
produce.    See  An  derma  tt. 

URyETBII,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Minsk,  circle  of  Sluxk.    Pop.  1,500. 

URSINS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Vaud,  and  district  of  Tverdun,  18  m.  N  of  Lausanne. 
Pop.  252.    It  has  some  Roman  ruins. 

URSLINGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
Schwarzwald  circle,  bail,  of  RottweiL   Pop.  509. 

URSP1TZ,  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Brunn,  on  the  Iglawa.    Pop.  640. 

URSPRING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  prov.  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  district  of  Schongau.  Pop  200.— 
Also  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Danube,  near  Ulm.   Pop.  293. 

URSWlCK  (Gbxat),  a  village,  township,  and 
parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  m.  SSW 
of  Ulverstone,  containing  the  townships  of  Adgar- 
ley,  Bardsea,  Bolton,  Stainton,  and  Little  U.  Area 
4,100  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  752 ;  in  1851.  891. 

URT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  tbe  dep.  of  the 
Basses-Pyrenees,  cant  and  6  m.  NW  of  La  Bas- 
tide-Clerence,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Joyeuse.  Pop. 
1,657. 

UKTEBIZE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hainault,  and  dep.  of  Mainvault  Pop.  318. 

URU'A,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio- 
Grande-do- Norte,  and  district  of  Villa- Flor. — Also 
an  island  of  the  Madeira,  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Mataura. 

URTSCH1TZ,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olmutx,  lordship  of  Plumenau.    Pop.  1,050. 
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URUBAMBA,  a  district  and  town  of  Peru,  in 
the  dep.  of  Cazco.  The  district  produces  cacao, 
and  varieties  of  fruit.  Pop.  9,250.  The  town  ia  39 
m.  N  of  Cuzco,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vilcabamba. 

URL'BAQUIS,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  Brazil,  who  Inhabit  the 
dbnrlct  between  the  Uatuma  and  Anarilhana,  to  the  N  of  the 
Anuma 

URUBU,  a  cotnarca  and  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Bahta.  The  town  is  finely  situated  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Rjo-de-8ao-Francisco,  84  m.  NW  of 
Rio-de-Contas.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  church  and  a 
chapel.  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  produce  sugar 
in  considerable  quantities. — Also  a  town  of  the  prov. 
of  Maranh&o,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Itapicurie.  and 
coraarca  of  Caxias.  Its  inhabitants,  who  are  Indians, 
cultivate  cotton  and  rice. — Also  a  river  of  the  prov. 
of  Para,  in  Brazilian  Guayana,  which  throws  itself 
into  the  Amazon,  on  the  left  bank,  after  a  course  of 
about  150  m.,  and  nearly  opposite  the  confluence  of 
the  Madeira.    See  also  Pkopiha. 

URUBUQU A R A,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Serra-Velha ; 
runs  S ;  traverses  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and 
after  a  total  course  of  195  in.,  throws  itself  by  the  1. 
bank  into  the  Amazon. 

URUBURETAMA,  a  mountain-ran  ffe  in  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ceara,  and  district  of  Villa-da- 1  mpe- 
ratriz,  running  from  N  to  8  between  the  rivers  Curu, 
and  Acaracu. 

URUCAIA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Minas-Geraes,  and  district  of  Sao-Romao,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  about  90 
m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Sfio-Francisco. — 
The  river  rises  in  the  Serra-Tabatinga,  and  flows  E 
to  the  Sao- Francisco,  which  it  joins  on  the  1.  bank 
after  a  course  of  200  m.    It  has  a  narrow  channel. 

URUCANGA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Santa-Catluurina,  which  runs  E  to  the  ocean.  Its 
month  is  obstructed  by  sand-banks. 

URUCUHI,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Piauhy,  which  has  its  source  on  the  E  side  of  the 
Berra-Gurguea ;  runs  N,  and  Joins  the  Parnahiba, 
on  the  r.  bank,  nearly  opposite  the  confluence  of 
the  Rio-dns-ltallas. 

URUCUPARANA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  which  runs  first  NE,  then  N,  and  after  a 
total  course  of  about  135  m.,  joins  the  Amazon,  on 
the  1.  bank,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Cuari. 

URUCURICAIA,  or  Iol-arape,  a  natural  canal 
of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  which  connects  the 
rivers  Guajara  and  Xingu. 

URUCnRtTNX  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  Brazil,  who  Inhabit  the 
Cordilhcirn -Uus-Purecta,  In  the  pro?,  of  MaUo-Oroaao,  and  N 
part  of  the  comarca  of  that  name. 

URUCUYA.  SeeUnucAiA. 

URUENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Se- 
govia, and  partido  of  Sepulveda,  on  Mount  Alma- 
res.  Pop.  706.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  public  granary. 

URUGUAY.   See  Basda-Obibstal. 

URUGUAY,  a  great  navigable  river  of  S.  Amer- 
ica, which  rises  in  Brazil,  under  the  28th  parallel, 
on  the  W  flank  of  the  Sierra-de-Santa-Catharina, 
and  collecting  various  streams,  traverses  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  in  a  W,  NW,  and  finally  SSW 
course;  and,  under  the  34th  parallel,  unites  with 
the  Parana  to  form  the  Rio-dc-la-Plata.  The  U., 
though  not  equal  either  to  the  Paraguay  or  the  Par- 
ana for  length  of  course,  surpasses  both  in  the  ac- 
cession of  waters  it  receives,  and  near  its  confluence 
with  the  latter,  it  is  its  equal  if  not  its  superior  in 
breadth.  Its  entire  length  of  course  exceeds  800 
m.  The  quick  accumulation  of  waters  from  the 
mountain-torrents  renders  it  an  extremely  rapid 
stream  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  and  when  it 


leaves  the  hilly  country,  it  attains  so  great  a  breadth 
680  in.  above  its  junction  with  the  Parana,  that  a 
ten-oared  boat,  it  is  said,  requires  half-an-hour  to 
cross  it.  The  most  remarkable  tributaries  of  the 
U.  are  the  Pclotas,  the  Urnguay-Pitu,  the  Pint- 
tiny,  the  Ibicui,  the  Guarev,  the  Arapcy,  and  the 
Rio-Necro.  On  the  1.,  the  U.  communicates  hv  the 
river  Merim  or  Mirinai,  with  the  lake  that  beam 
the  latter  name.  Upon  the  whole,  the  U.  is  a  rocky 
stream,  of  difficult  navigation,  except  bv  the  bahm, 
a  species  of  craft  peculiar  to  South  America.  It 
abounds  in  fish,  and  the  country  through  which  h 
passes  is  romantic,  beautiful,  and  fertile  in  pas- 
turage. Hides  and  tallow  form  as  yet  the  chief 
articles  of  export  from  the  regions  through  which  it 
flows.  From  the  junction  of  the  Uruguay-Pirn,  a 
little  below  the  parallel  of  27°,  to  the  junction  of  the 
Uary  in  S  lat.  30°  2Cr*,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  La-Plata  federacy ;  from  the 
latter  point  to  its  estuary,  it  separates  the  republic 
of  Uruguay  or  the  Banda-Oriental  from  the  same 
federacy.  The  chief  towns  on  or  near  its  banks  an- 
Concepcion  in  the  Missiones  prov.,  and  Belctn  and 
Purification  in  Urngnay.  By  special  treaty  with 
Brazil,  the  navigation  of  this  river  is  open" to  all 
countries. 

URUK8TADT.   See  Kahok. 

URUMJIK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  and  50  m.  NW  of  Galb'poli, 
and  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Maritza. 

URUMEA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has  its  source 
in  tho  mountains  near  the  village  of  Goyzucta,  in 
the  W  part  of  the  prov.  of  Navarra ;  traverses  the 
valley  of  Basabuma-Menor ;  flows  afterwards  into 
the  prov.  of  Guipuzcoa ;  parses  near  Ernani  and  A»- 
tigarraga,  and  under  the  walls  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and 
after  a  total  course,  in  a  generally  NW  direction,  of 
about  15  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Gascogoy. 

URUMIYAH,  or  Oormiah.  a  town  and  lake  of 
Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Azerdbijan.  The  town  is  (si- 
tuated in  N  lat  37*35',  E  long.  45°  lO*.  about  10  m.  W 
of  the  lake,  at  an  alt.  of  4.300  ft.  above  sea-level.  It 
is  walled,  and  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  900  are  Nestorians,  2,000  Jews,  and  the  rest 
Mnhomraedans  of  the  Shyite  sect.  The  streets  are 
irregular  and  dirty,  and  have  a  gloomy  appearance, 
all  the  larger  houses  being  shut  in  by  lofty  rood 
walls.  A  very  efficient  educational  agency  among*! 
tho  Nestorians  has  existed  here  since  1833  under 
the  American  board  of  foreign  missions.  A  print- 
ing-press has  been  set  up,  and  upwards  of  1,300 
scholars,  throughout  the  various  Nestorian  district*, 
are  now  receiving  instruction  at  the  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  missionaries.  U.  was  the  birthplace 
of  Zoroaster,  and  for  several  subsequent  ages  the 
sacred  city  of  the  fire-worshippers,  of  whom  a  few 
yet  survive  in  the  remote  valleys  of  Kborassan.  Of 
tho  author  of  the  Zendavesta  and  his  followers,  how- 
ever, U.  preserves  but  few  traces.  Several  lofty 
mounds,  composed  entirely  of  ashes,  and  varying  in 
height  from  60  to  100  ft.,  remain  to  point  out  the  «itc 
of  the  altars  whereon  their  rites  were  celebrated ;  bat 
except  these  and  some  temple-caves  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  there  is  little  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  sacred  fires  and  their  worshippers. 
The  lake,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town,  is 
little  less  than  an  inland  sea,  being  80  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  S,  and  20  m.  in  breadth,  with  a  circuit 
of  rather  over  300  m.  Its  waters  are  so  salt  that 
fish  cannot  live  in  them ;  and  from  them  and  the 
broad  girdle  of  pure  salt  washed  up  all  round  its 
banks,  the  greater  part  of  Kurdistan  is  supplied  with 
this  article.  Of  late  years  this  vast  sheet  of  water 
has  sensibly  diminished,  and  on  many  parts  of  the 
shore  whole  square  miles  of  white  sparkling  salt 
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spread  out  to  where  once  was  the  water-mark.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  lake  does  not  exceed  4  fath. ; 
the  average  is  only  2  fath. ;  hut  the  shores  shelve 
so  jrraduaUT,  that  even  this  depth  is  rarely  attained 
within  2  miles  of  the  land.  From  the  lake  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains  on  the 
W  stretches  out  a  splendid  and  fertile  plain  of  some 
50  m.  long,  by  half  the  number  broad,  and  scattered 
over  this  magnificent  area  are  not  less  than  300 
villages,  with  varying  populations  of  from  100  to 
1,200.  Indeed,  as  seen  from  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  appears  like  one 
vast  garden,  richly  studded  with  every  kind  of 
fruit  tree — peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  cherry,  plum, 
pear,  quince,  and  apple-trees  clustering  forest-like 
wherever  the  ground  is  not  occupied  with  the  vine 
or  other  crop. 

CRUNUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lngrono,  48  m.  E  of  Burgos,  on  the  r.  hank  of  the 
Najerilla.  Pop.  530.  It  has  manufactories  of 
household  linen. 

URUOCA,  a  defile  of  the  8erra-Hihiapaba,  in 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Ceara  and  district  of  Qranja. 

URUP.  or  Company's  Island,  an  island  of  the  N. 
Pari  tie.  in  the  group  of  the  Kurile  islands,  to  the  N 
of  Harup  or  Staaten  island,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated bv  Vriea  strait. 

I'RUPfeS,  a  group  of  islets  in  the  Madeira,  in 
the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Para. 

URURAHl,  a  parish  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio-de-Janciro,  and  comarcaof  Campos,  near  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  2,000.  The  culture  of 
»ar»r  and  mandioc  and  distillation  of  rum  form  the 
chief  objects  of  local  industry.  The  river  U.  con 
nects  lakes  Aina  and  Feia. 

URURI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Sannio, 
district  and  cant,  and  6  m.  E  of  Larino,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  hill.  Pop.  1,228.  It  is  enclosed  by 
old  walls,  and  contains  a  fine  episcopal  palace, 
chnrch,  and  two  chapels. 

URVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Calvados,  cant,  and  2  m.  SSE  of  Breteville 
sar-l'Aize.    Pop.  625.    In  the  vicinity  is  a  prodnc 
tive  iron-mine. 

URYOLGY.   See  Hsjut*KORCxi>. 

URW1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine,  and  circle  of  Coblenz.  Pop.  200. 

URZAINQUI.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kavarra,  30  m.  ENE  of  Pamplona,  in  the  valley  of 
K'-mcal,  on  the  Esca,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.    Pop.  360.    It  has  a  fulling-mill. 

URZEDOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and 
26  m.  SW  of  Lublin.   Pop.  1,800. 

URZUL1N,  a  village  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lub- 
lin, obwod  and  39  m.  SE  of  Radzyn,  in  a  marshy 
locality.   Pop.  180. 

URZY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Nievre.  cant,  and  6  m.  SE  of  Pougues,  on  the  Nievre. 
Pop.  520.    It  has  several  forges  and  nail-works. 

U8ACA.   See  Osaka. 

USAORE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  54 
m.  SE  of  Badajos,  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  here  crossed  bv  n 
bridge.  Pop.  2,260.  It  has  an  oil-mill.  Woad 
and  madder  arc  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

USA  N  a  fishing-village  on  the  coast  of  the  p.  of 
Craig,  3  m.  8SE  of  Montrose,  in  Forfarshire.  Its 
inhabitants  are  about  200 ;  and,  in  employments  and 
character,  are  akin  to  their  neighbours  of  Fkk- 
»vi>ex  :  which  see. 

USA  N AS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12 
m.  NW  of  Guadalajara.  Pop.  932.    It  has  a  parish- 
"  ,  a  custom-house,  and  i 


TSBECS.  or  Claras,  a  predominating  race  in  Turkestan,  and 
SBJIiJllly  lath*  three  khanate* of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokan. 


The  founder  of  the  ITsbec  power  waa  Sheibanl  Khan,  a  remote 
descendant  of  Ttuhi  Khan,  son  of  Jenghls  Khan.  Abulghazl, 
their  historian,  tetla  ua  tlieir  name  originated  with  a  khan  named 
CsIjcc.  who  retimed  In  Klpleh  ik  in  the  14th  cent  Yet  it  seems 
strange,  that,  if  the  horde*  of  Klptchak  took  the  name  of  Uibeca 
from  Uabec  Khan,  none  but  the  horde*  of  Khiva.  Bokhara,  and 
Khokan,  ahould  retain  it  Abulghazi  tell*  u*  further,  that  the  U. 
are  composed  of  four  tribe*:  Vighurs  or  Oignrs,  Nairn  ana,  Dur- 
inan*.  and  Kongorata,  But  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
an  author  who  confoond*  the  Mongolian  with  the  Turklah  lan- 
guage, and  derive*  ail  the  tribe*  of  Central  Aai*  from  Turk, 
the  son  of  Japhct.  The  ancestor*  of  Shclbani  Khan  po**ew>ed 
the  principality  ofTura.  to  the  E  of  the  Cral-Tau.  and  their  sub- 
Jecta  dwelt  in  summer  on  the  bank*  of  the  Jalk.  In  winter  ou 
those  of  t lie  Syr.  At  the  commencement  of  Sheibanl's  reign, 
his  dominions  wcr*  confined  to  the  district  of  Turklttan.  U>  the  NW 
of  Txshkend.  Ill*  follower*  were  then  an  agglomeration  of  tribe* 
of  Turki.  Mongol,  and  probably  of  Finnic  race,  moulded  down  in- 
to one  people,  with  a  preponderance  of  Turk*.  His  army  »u 
latterly  swelled  by  predatory  volunteers,  from  all  the  nomadic 
tribe*  from  Khaahgar  to  the  Volga.  The  whole  region  possessed 
by  the  race  of  Ttmur  Bek,  was  at  thin  Juncture  aplit  into  a  con- 
fused mass  of  petty  principalities,  whose  chief*,  continually  at 
war  with  each  other,  could  never  be  brought  to  set  in  concert 
agaimt  their  formidable  enemy,  Sheibanl  Khan,  who  aubjugated 
them  all  In  succession,  till  not  one  foot  of  ground  was  left  of  all 
that  Timtir  had  conquered,  between  the  Kynder-Tau  and  the 
Uindu-kuah.  and  from  the  Btllur  to  the  Caspian.  Sheibanl  wished 
also  to  subjugate  Persia;  but  In  till*  attempt  he  waa  defeated 
and  alaln  by  Shah  Ismail,  Uic  founder  of  the  Sum  dynasty,  in 
1410.  Thl*  decisive  defeat  saved  Hernia,  but  the  successor*  of 
Sheibanl  retained  their  conquests  between  the  Amu  and  the  Syr. 
The  male  line  of  Sheibanl  ended  in  Abul  Kyze  Khan,  who  waa 
stripped  of  all  his  possession*  S  of  the  Amu,  by  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Shah.  His  misfortune*  drew  upon  hlin  the  contempt  of  his 
chiefs;  and  he  was  assassinated  by  a  M  uncut,  named  Bat  dm, 
who  succeeded  him.  and  who  waa  in  his  tarn  * occeeded,  after  a 
reign  of  \'i  years,  by  Daunlar  Khan,  a  descendant  of  Sheibanl. 
whose  ton,  Shah  Murad,  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of 
Bryyi  Jan,  an  active,  ambitious  prince,  recovered  almost  all  the 
territories  whieli  hud  been  lost  by  his  predecessor*  since  the  time 
of  Nadir ;  nothing  but  the  singular  abilities  of  Killlch-Ali  pre- 
served Balkh  from  falling  Into  hit  handa.  Thl*  royal  priest 
reigned  sixteen  year*,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mir  Hyder  who  died 
in  1826.   Sec  article*  KhokaX,  Khiva,  and  IWntn 

USCLITZ,  or  Vecz,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Posen,  circle  and  11m.  NW  of  Chodziesen, 
on  the  Netie,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Kud- 
dow.    Pop.  1,784.    It  has  extensive  glass-works. 

USC IE,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and  15 
m.  NE  of  Stanislawow,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Dniester  and  Knechcnin. 

USCIE-BISKUPIE,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Czortkow,  on  the  Dniester,  15  ra.  E  of  Ta- 
leszczvk. 

USC1ECZKO,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle 
and  30  m.  SSE  of  Czortkow,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Siclawa. 

IT8COQUES,  a  Slavonic  tribe  who  inhabit  Illyria,  Croatia, 
and  Dalmatia,  and  were  formerly  noted  for  their  piracies.  They 
•peak  the  liiyrian  and  Croat  language*,  and  profess  Catholicism. 

USDUM,  a  long  range  of  low  hills  in  Syria,  near 
the  S  end  of  the  Dead  sea.  It  runs  from  NNW  to 
SSE,  giving  the  same  direction  to  the  shore  of  the 
sea.  At  the  S  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  it  bends 
SSW.  It  is  in  general  nearly  150  ft.  high,  and  is  a 
mass  of  solid  rock  salt,  covered  with  a  thin  stratum 
of  limestone  and  marl.   See  article  Dead  sea. 

USE  MOUNTAINS,  a  small  mountainous  range 
in  co.  Cork,  extending  about  -\\  m.  in  length.  It 
flanks  the  W  side  of  the  vale  of  the  Allua. 

USED,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  parish  of  Zara- 
goza,  12  m.  8W  of  Daroca,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 
sandy  hills.  Pop.  1,150.  It  has  a  parish-church, 
a  custom-house,  and  a  nublic  granary.  A  little  to 
the  S  is  the  salt  lake  of  Gallocanta. 

U8EDOM,  or  Ukseoom,  an  island,  circle,  and 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Pomernnia,  and  re- 
of  Stettin.  The  island  lies  between  the  Bal- 
on  the  N,  the  Pommersche-haff  on  the  8,  the 
Peene  on  the  W,  and  the  Swiene,  by  which  it  is 
separatad  from  the  island  of  Wollin,  on  the  E.  It 
is  33  m.  in  length  from  NW  to  SE,  and  15  ra.  in 
extreme  breadth.  It  contains  several  lakes,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  Achterwasser,  an  expan- 
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•ion  or  the  Pcene.  It  has  extensive  level  tracts, 
and  is  in  some  parts  covered  with  wood.  The  soil 
possesses  little  fertility.  The  inhabitants,  about 
12,000  in  number,  employ  themselves  chiefly  in 
fishing  and  navigation.  It  contains  two  towns, 
viz.  Swienemunde  and  Usedom. — The  town  is  11 
m.  NW  of  Stettin,  in  N  lat.  63*  47'  24",  and  B  long. 
14"  9*  25".  on  the  Usedom -see,  an  arm  of  the 
Kleine-haff,  and  on  an  isthmus  of  the  S  coast  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  in  1853,  1,504.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  three  gates,  and  has  two 
suburbs.  It  has  distilleries  of  brandy,  but  fishing 
and  agriculture  form  the  chief  objects  of  industry. 

USELDINGEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  Luxemburg,  circle  of  Diekirch.    Pop.  560. 

USER  AS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12 
m.  N NW  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  and  32  m.  SW  of 
Peniscola,  in  an  irregular  bat  fertile  locality.  Pop. 
1,900.  It  has  a  church,  several  chapels,  and  an  hos- 
pital. 

USERIN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meek- 
lenborg-Strelitz,  bail,  and  5  m.  W  of  Alt-Strelitz. 
It  has  tan  and  saw-mills.    Pop.  300. 

USH,  or  Ocj,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in 
Volhv  nia,  and  flows  in  an  ESE  course  of  120  m.  to 
the  Pripet 

USIIAK,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  70  m.  SW  of 
Kutahiyah.  It  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
carpets. 

U8HANT,  or  Otessaxt,  an  island  of  France,  off 
the  coast  of  Finistere.  It  is  5  m.  in  length,  and  8 
m.  in  breadth ;  and  had  a  pop.  in  1841  of  2,194, 
chiefly  fishermen.  It  hat  a  lighthouse  on  its  NE 
point,  in  N  lat.  48"  25'  31",  E  long.  5°  3'  19". 

USHLAWRCOED,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Bed- 
welt  v,  Monmouth.    Area  6,150  acres.    Pop.  5,359. 

USING E\.  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  capi- 
tal of  a  bail,  of  the  same  name,  and  24  m.  NE  of 
Wiesbaden,  on  the  Usbach.  Pop.  200.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  a  suburb,  a  fine  castle,  two 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  polytechnic  school. 
It  possesses  manufactories  of  hosiery,  flannel,  tan- 
neries, and  several  tan  and  falling-mills.  Pop.  of 
bail.,  which  has  an  area  of  26  sq.  m.,  22,000. 

USITZA,  a  district  and  town  of  Torkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Servia,  100  m.  8SW  of  Belgrade,  on  one  of 
the  head  streams  of  the  Morava. 

U8ITENNA.   See  Vousjtbjx. 

U8K,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Monmoath,  12}  m.  SW  of  Monmouth.  The  p.,  which 
includes  the  hamlets  of  Glaacoed  and  Gwchellog,  has 
an  area  of  4,956  acres,  of  which  410  belong  to 
the  township  of  U.  Pop.  in  1801,  734:  in  1831, 
1,775;  in  1851,  2,038.  The  town,  which  receives 
its  name  from  the  river  on  the  banks  of  which 
it  is  situated,  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Roman  station  Burrium  or  Bidlczum.  On 
an  abrupt  eminence  to  the  E  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  destroyed  in  the  Parliamentary 
war,  when  the  town  also  suffered  considerably. 
The  town  chiefly  consists  of  several  streets,  disposed 
generally  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square.  The 
high-road  to  Abergavenny  passes  the  principal 
street ;  the  houses  in  which  are  much  scattered  and 
separated  by  gardens  and  orchards.  There  is  a 
bridge  of  5  arches  over  the  Usk.  The  Mamhilad 
railway  runs  from  this  bridge  to  the  Brecknock  and 
Abergavenny  canal,  in  Mamhilad  p.,  a  distance  of 
about  5  m.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  structure, 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  salmon -fishery  on  the  Usk,  in 
husbandry,  and  the  manufacture  of  japanned  tin 
ware.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held 
alternately  here  and  at  Monmouth.  The  county 
house-of-correction  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


town.  This  town  returns  a  member  to  Parliament, 
in  conjunction  with  Newport  and  Monmoath.  The 
number  of  voters  registered  in  1832  was  107. 

USK,  a  river  of  South  Wales,  which  rises  in  a 
lako  on  the  N  side  of  the  Bannau-Sir-Oaer  in  Car- 
marthenshire ;  runs  first  N  and  then  E  as  far  as 
Brecknock,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Honddu;  it 
then  runs  SE  to  Abergavenny,  and  in  this  part  of 
its  course  is  joined  by  the  Grwyneu-fawr.  About  3 
m.  below  this  it  enters  Monmouth,  and  ita  course 
from  this  point  is  described  under  the  head  M  \ 
MOtmisHuuc.    Its  total  course  is  about  60  m. 

USKE,  a  parish,  3}  m.  NE  by  N  of  Ballytore,  in 
oo.  Kildare.    Area  1 ,763  acres.    Pop.  in  1841 ,  1 ,035. 

USKEANE,  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary,  2  m.  NE 
of  Borris-o'-kane.  Area  7,656  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1,459;  in  1841,  1,875. 

USKE  VAGH  (Loch),  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  E 
side  of  Benbecula,  iu  the  Outer  Hebrides,  the  largest 
of  the  singularly  ramified  sea-lochs  which  cut  that 
island  into  a  labyrinth  of  land  and  water. 

USKONG,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  and 
bail,  of  Aggershuua.   Pop.  2,500. 

USKUP,  a  sanjak  and  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  W  part  of  Rumelia,  and  forming  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  Macedonia.  The  sanj.  lies  between  41* 
20'  and  42*  15'  N  lat,  and  between  21*  15'  and  22' 
20'  E  long.;  and  is  bounded  on  the  W  and  NW  by 
the  sanj.  of  Scutari,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Tchar-Dagh  and  the  mountains  of  Ghubotin ;  on 
the  NE  and  K  by  the  sanj.  of  Ghiustendil,  from 
which,  in  the  first  of  these  directions,  it  is  separated 
by  the  mountains  of  Argentaro  or  Egrisu;  ana  on  the 
SW  by  the  sanj.  of  Monastir.  It  is  69  m.  in  length 
from  E  to  W,  and  39  m.  in  breadth,  and  has 
generally  a  mountainous  surface.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Vardar,  and  its  affluents  the  Usknp  and 
Lepentz  and  the  Psigna.  The  sanj.  comprises  4  dis- 
tricts or  jurisdictions.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Greeks. — The  town  is  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Vardar,  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  120  m.  NW  of  Salonica.  Pop.  12,000. 
From  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  buildings,  it 
has  been  named  the  fiancee  of  Greece.  It  contains 
several  mosques  and  Greek  churches,  and  fine  pro- 
menades. This  town,  from  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  rains  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  appears  to 
have  formerly  been  a  place  of  great  size.  It  is  built 
on  irregular  ground,  but  is  filthy  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  W  part,  on  a  hill  near  the  Vardar,  are  the  rains 
of  an  old  castle. 

USLAIi,  or  Cksi.ah,  a  town  of  Hanover,  capital 
of  an  amt  of  the  same  name,  in  the  gov.  of  Hilde- 
sheim,  23  m.  N  of  Gottingen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Soiling,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Able.  Pop. 
2,780.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  hospital. 
It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  pipes,  several 
bleachcrics,  a  copper-work,  forges,  and  paper-mills. 

USMAN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  90  m. 
SW  of  Tambof.    Pop.  3,800. 

U8M ASTON,  or  Uzmaston,  a  parish  in  Pembroke- 
shire, If  m.  SE  of  Haverford-West,  on  the  river 
Cleddv.    Area  2,070  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  683. 

U8PALLATA,  a  town  of  Chili,  in  the  prov.  and 
100  m.  NE  of  Santiago,  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  formed  by  a  bifurcation  of  tne  Andes,  snd 
traversed  by  the  Mendoza  and  San-J  uan  rivers, 
which  flow  respectively  8  and  N,  and  escape  on  the 
E  by  two  narrow  gorges.  The  pass  of  U.  forms  the 
most  frequented  road  between  Chili  and  La  Plata. 
In  the  vicinity  is  an  extensive  silver-mine. 

U88AC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Correze,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNE  of  Brives.  Pop.  in 
1846,  2,175. 

USSANA,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in 
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Cape  Cagliari,  prov.  and  12  m.  N  of  Cagliari,  in  * 
fertile  bat  unhealthy  plain.    Pop.  1,000. 

U8SAT,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ariege,  cant,  and  2  m.  BE  of  Tarascon,  near  Mount 
Segur.  It  has  several  mineral  spring  and  baths, 
ana  in  its  vicinity  are  beds  of  fine  alabaster. 

U88EAU,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Deux  Sevres,  and  cant,  of  Mnuse.    Pop.  1,230. 

USSEL,  an  arrondiaaement,  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Correze.  The 
ses  an  area  of  89.686  hect,  and  con- 
7  cant.  Pop.  in  1831,  57,278;  and  in  1848, 
64,336.  The  cant,  comprises  13  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
10,910;  in  1846,  12,036.  The  town  is  36  m.  NE  of 
Tulle,  on  the  Sarsonne,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  bridge,  near  the  Diege,  and  at  an  alt.  of  792 
r<k  above  sea-level.  Pop.  in  1789,  2,652  ;  in  1821, 
3,497 ;  in  1831,  3,963  ;  and  in  1846,  4,350.  It  has 
manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics,  sail-cloth,  and 
nailery,  a  tannery,  and  a  nail-work.  Granite  is 
found  in  the  environs. 

U8SELBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  3  m.  N  by  W 
of  Market-Raisen.  Area  1,110  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
34;  in  1851,  69. 

CdSES,  a  river  of  Sardinia,  in  the  dir.  of  Savoy, 
and  prov.  of  Gencvois,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountain  Dea  Baleves;  runs  first  W,  and  after  a 
total  course  of  about  30  m..  fiows  into  the  Rhine  on 
the  L  bank,  a  little  above  Seyssel.  It  is  joined  by 
the  Petites  Usses,  a  mountain  torrent. 

U3SON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ptiy-de-Odme,  cant,  and  2  m.  NE  of  Sauxillanges. 
Pop.  881.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress of  the  same  name,  formerly  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  France.  It  was  noted  as  the  residence  of 
Marguerite,  first  wife  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1634. 

ifSSON-EN-FOREZ,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Loire,  cant  and  8  m.  8W 
of  Bonnet-lc-Chateau.    Pop.  in  1846,  3,780. 

USSON-DE-POITOU,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vienne,  and  cant,  of  Gen- 
ear,  15  m.  NE  of  Civray,  on  the  Cluere.  Pop.  in 
1846,  2.183. 

USSORA,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
prov.  of  Bosnia,  which,  after  a  course  in  a  generally 
NE  direction  of  about  45  m. .  joins  the  Bosna. 

U6TAD,  a  village  of  Cutch  Gundava,  near  a  lake 
on  the  road  from  bind  to  Candahar. 

USTARITS,  or  Ustajutx,  a  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Basses- 
Pyrenees,  and  arrond.  of  Bayonne.  The  cant,  com- 
prises 8  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,433;  and  in  1846, 
9,491.  The  town  is  8  m.  8  of  Bayonne,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Nive.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,465.  It  has 
of  common  woollen  fabrics,  glass, 
and  nails,  and  several  tanneries. 
USTARROZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
NaTarra,  30  m.  ENE  of  Pamplona,  in  the  valley  of 
Boncal,  partly  at  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  slope 
of  a  mountain,  in  a  fertile  locality  and  near  the 
frontier  of  Franoe.  Pop.  619.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

USTELLEGN  Y,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Basses-  Pyrenees,  near  the  valley  of  Bargorry. 
It  contains  extensive  seams  of  iron. 

USTER,  a  village  of  Switxerland,  in  the  cant, 
and  13  m.  ESE  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Greiffensce 
on  the  Aabach.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  of  parish,  4,496.  It  has  ex- 
tensive cotton  factories.  Wine  is  cultivated  in  the 
locality. 

USflCA,  an  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  of 
Palermo,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  in  N  lat  38°  45', 
and  E  long.  13'  11'.   Pop.  1,300.    It  is  3  m.  in 


length,  and  \\  in  breadth,  and  is  nearly  oval  in  form. 
It  contains  several  mountains,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal are  Guardia,  in  the  centre ;  Larso,  in  the  8;  and 
in  the  NE,  the  hill  on  which  is  fort  Falconara.  The 
coasts  are  in  most  parts  steep.  The  soil  possesses 
considerable  fertility,  and  produces  wine,  corn, 
olives,  cotton.  &c.  Fresh  water  is  scarce,  and  the 
inhabitants  depend  chiefly  on  rain  water,  which 
they  collect  in  cisterns.  In  the  vicinity  are  several 
coral  banks.  The  chief  town  is  Santa  Maria. 

U8TON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Arttge,  and  cant,  of  Oust,  on  the  Aleth.  Pop.  in 
in  1846,  3,391.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  silver- 
mines  and  a  forge. 

USTRON,  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and 
9  m.  ESE  of  Teschen,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
It  has  extensive  iron-works. 

U8TRZGKY,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and 
21  m.  ESE  ofSanok. 

U8UGE  (8ai!it),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Saone-et- Loire,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Lou- 
hans,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Seille.   Pop.  2,391. 

U8UMA8INTA,  a  river  of  Guatiraala,  which  rises 
in  the  district  of  Peten,  in  Vera- Pax— on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  Belize  of  Honduras 
takes  its  rise  under  the  name  of  the  Rio-de-la- 
Passion — and  flowing  from  E  to  W,  it  enters  the 
country  of  the  Mayas  Indians,  in  crossing  which,  its 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  considerable  cataract, 
near  the  ruins  of  Palenque.  Below  this,  it  is  joined 
by  the  San-Pedro,  the  Chacamas,  and  the  Tulija ; 
and  near  the  sea  the  Tabasco  also  joins  it.  It  dis- 
charges itself  by  numerous  channels,  the  principal 
one  of  which  flows  into  the  bay  of  Campcachy,  to 
the  W  of  the  Lago-dos-Terminoi,  at  the  port  of 
V  ictona. 

U8UPAM  A,  a  mountain  of  Venezuela,  in  the  dep.  of 
Caracas,  which  runs  from  NW  to  SK,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Coroni. 

USURBIL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  6  m.  8W  of  San -Sebastian,  on  a  hill  which 
is  washed  by  the  Orrio.  It  consists  of  five  parts, 
some  of  which  are  well  built.  Pop.  1,400.  It  con- 
tains a  parish  church,  several  chapels,  and  an  hos- 
pital; and  has  manufactories  of  iron-ware  and 
anchor-forges.  This  place  formerly  bore  the  name 
of  Belmontc-de-Usurbd. 

USWORTH  (Great  and  Little),  a  united  town- 
ship in  the  p.  of  Washington,  co.  of  Durham,  4  ra. 
SE  of  Gateshead.  Pop.  with  North  Biddick  in  1801 
was  1,236  ;  in  1831,  1,477. 

USZIKA,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Podolia,  25  m.  ESE  of  Katnieniec,  on 
the  Dniester.    Pop.  1,250. 

UTA,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of  Cape 
Cagliari,  pror.  and  12  m.  W  of  Cagliari,  between 
the  Mannu  and  Sixerris,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop. 
1,200.    It  has  some  trade  in  corn. 

UTAH,  the  name  now  assumed  by  the  United 
States  territory  which  was  originally  organized 
under  the  title  of  the  state  of  Deseret,  and  is  phy- 
sically described  under  that  name,  and  in  the  article 
Great  Salt  Lake,  in  our  columns.  The  territory, 
as  now  remanded  bock  by  congress,  in  the  session 
of  1849-50,  to  a  territorial  rank,  under  its  present 
title,  and  which  previously  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  Mexican  province  of  California  Alta,  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  37°  and  42°  N,  and  the 
meridians  of  106°  and  120°  W;  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N  by  Oregon ;  on  the  E  by  Nebraska  and  New 
Mexico ;  on  the  S  by  New  Mexico :  and  on  the  8W 
and  W  by  California.  Its  extreme  length  from  E  to 
W  is  740  m. ;  its  breadth  340  m.  Its  area  has  been 
recently  computed  at  187,923  sq.  m.  The  great 
basin,  which  the  larger  portion  of  it  constitutes,  is 
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about  500  m.  in  length  by  265  m.  in  breadth ;  and 
contains  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  about  70  m.  in  length 
by  30  to  35  m.  in  breadth.  None  of  its  streams 
or  lakes  have  any  visible  outlet  cither  to  the  Atlan- 
tic or  the  Pacific.  In  1850  it  was  divided  into  the 
7  cos.  of  Davis,  Great  Salt  Lake,  Iron,  San-Peto, 
Tule,  Utah,  and  Weber,  having  an  aggregate  pop. 
of  11,380. — Also  a  county  of  Utah  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  mountains  to  the  W  of  Utah  lake  to 
the  Rocky  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  25  m.  It  is 
generally  hilly,  and  is  drained  by  Green  river  and 
its  affluents.  Top.  in  1840,  2,026.  Its  capital  is 
Provo  city. — Also  a  lake  of  the  same  territory,  to 
the  8E  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Jordan.    It  receives 


river  and  Spanish  Fork  on  the  E,  and  Utah  river  on 
the  8.   The  latter  river  has  its 


in  the  W 
part  of  San-Peto  co. 

UTANDE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15 
m.  NE  of  Guadalajara,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
Vadiel.   Pop.  292.   In  the  vicinity  is  a  Benedictine 
abbey,  the  oldest  in  the  prov. 
UTATLAN.   See  Qlichk. 
UTAWA.   See  Ottawa. 

UTCII,  a  village  of  Sind,  in  the  delta  of  the  In- 
dus, near  tbe  Joa  mouth. 

UTCUBAMBA,  or  Hlaiiua,  a  river  of  Peru,  in 
the  dep.  of  Truxillo,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
Andes  passes,  to  the  W  of  Cbachapoyas;  enters 
Ecuador,  and  joins  the  Tunguragua  on  the  r.  bank, 
about  20  m.  SSE  of  Jaen-de-Bracamoros,  and  after 
a  course,  in  a  generally  NW  direction,  of  about  210  m. 

UTELLE,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  mande- 
mento,  in  the  prov.  and  21  m.  N  of  Nice.  Pop.  1,600. 
The  culture  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  chestnut,  and 
manufacture  of  cheese,  form  the  chief  objects  of 
local  industry. 

UTENDORF,  a  village  of  Saxc-Meiningcn,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Dnlmars.    Pop.  230. 

UTERSEN,  or  Ytebsos,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holstcin,  12  m.  SE  of  Gliickbtadt,  on 
the  Pinnau.  Pop.  2,200.  It  has  manufactories  of 
pottery  and  sugar  refineries,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  cattle. 

UTHLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rog.  of 
Mcrseburg,  circle  of  Saugerhausen.    Pop.  595. 

UT1CA,  a  city  of  Oneida  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  U.  8.,  on  the  S  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  84 
m.  distant  by  railroad  from  Albany,  and  in  N  lat. 
43*  6'  49",  and  W  long.  75°  13'.  It  stands  on  a 
beautiful  inclined  plane,  sloping  towards  the  river, 
and  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  districts  in  the  Union.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  railroad,  and 
the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals.  Pop.  in  1820,2,972; 
in  1830,  8,323 ;  in  1840, 12,782 ;  and  in  1850, 17,565. 
— Also  a  village  of  Licking  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
on  the  E  side  of  the  N  fork  of  Licking  river,  and 
47  m.  by  the  Central  Ohio  and  the  Sandusky,  Mans- 
field, and  Newark  railway  from  Columbus.  Pop.  in 
1840,  300;  and  in  1850,  420.— Also  a  village  of 
Shelby  township,  Macomb  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, 22  m.  NNE  of  Detroit,  on  the  E  bank  of  Clin- 
ton river. — Also  a  village  of  Clarke  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  109  m.  S  by  E  of  Indianapolis,  on  the 
NW  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Top.  about  300.— Also  a 
village  of  Livingstone  co.,  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
167  m.  of  Jefferson,  on  the  W  side  of  Grand  river. 
Pop.  about  100. 

UTIEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  54  m. 
W  of  Valencia,  near  tho  gorge  of  the  mountain  of 
Bunol.  Pop.  5,700.  It  is  built  without  regularity. 
It  possesses  manufactories  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics, 
paper,  and  soap,  and  brandy  distilleries  and  flour 


UT1LA,  a  small  i aland  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  near 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  NW  of  the  island  of 
Koatan,  in  N  lat.  16°  14',  and  W  long.  87s  10\  It 
is  7  m.  in  length,  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
is  covered  with  wood.    It  was  formerly  inhabited. 

UTKINTON,  a  township  in  tho  p.  of  Tarporley, 
co.-palatine  of  Chester,  1  j  m.  N  by  vY  of  Tarporley. 
Pop.  in  1801,  458 ;  in  1831,  564. 

UTLAENGE,  or  Utlakgbh,  an  island  of  Sweden, 
in  the  prefecture  of  Bleking,  in  the  Carlskrona 
channel.  It  has  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
possesses  considerable  cultivation. 

UTOE,  a  small  island  of  Russia  in  Europe,  off*  the 
SW  coast  of  Finland,  in  N  lat.  59°  47',  and  E  long. 
21°  25'.  It  has  a  light-house.— Also  a  small  island 
of  Sweden,  in  the  archipelago  of  Stockholm,  in  the 
Baltic.    It  has  productive  iron-mines. 

UTOROP,  a  village  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and 
15  in.  8.  of  Koloraea. 

UTRECHT,  a  province  of  Holland ;  bounded  on 
the  N  by  N.  Holland  and  the  Zu/der-Zee ;  on  the 
E  and  8  by  Gelderland,  and  on  the  W  by  N.  Hol- 
land.   Its  surface  is  level,  except  toward  the  8  and 
the  E,  where  the  monotonous  aspect  of  the  scenery 
begins  to  be  exchanged  for  a  slight  variety  of  vale 
and  eminence.  The  soil  in  some  parte  is  sandy,  and 
fit  for  little  but  raising  wood;  in  general,  however, 
it  affords  good  pasture.    The  extent  of  the  province 
is  about  490  sq.  m.    It  is  traversed  by  the  Yccht. 
the  AmsteL  and  other  branches  of  tbe  Rhine,  and 
has  a  bettor  supply  of  springs  and  streams  than  the 
maritime  provinces,  as  well  as  a  purer  atmosphere. 
Agriculture  is  here  active  and  prosperous.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  beans,  and  potatoes, 
are  extensively  cultivated.   Cattle  and  horse-breed- 
ing is  also  pursued  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The 
exportation,  chiefly  to  England,  from  this  province 
in  1849,  was  72,522  head ;  in  1850  it  had  risen  to 
75,966.    Of  horses  the  exportation  in  1849  was 
11,214;  in  1850,  11,801.    Of  sheep,  the  exportation 
in  1849  was  27,671 ;  in  1850, 30,749.    Of  swine,  the 
exportation  in  1849  was  19,921  ;  in  1850,  22,549. 
Cheese  is  also  manufactured  on  a  huge  scale ;  and 
as  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  turf  is  raised  in  huge  quantities,  and 
the  exportation  of  that  article  is  considerable.  The 
pop.  in  1851  numbered  150,279 — a  small  amount  by 
comparison  with  tho  other  provinces  of  Holland. 
Since  1830,  however,  the  augmentation  of  pop.  has 
been  17,253.    The  trade  of  this  district  is  inconsi- 
derable.    There  is  in  progress  a  very  extensive 
reclamation  and  tillage  of  waste  land,  assisted  by  a 
regulation  of  the  government  which  exempts  from 
the  land-tax  all  bind  taken  for  the  purpose  of  recla- 
mation.   Education  is  well  provided  for.  Beside* 
the  university  of  Utrecht,  which  now  contains  351 
students,  there  are  149  elementary  schools  in  the 
district,  attended  by  18,911  pupils;  of  whom  10,427 
are  boys,  and  8,484  girls.   This  prov.  is  likewise 
well  supplied  with  charitable  establishments  for  the 
poor.   There  are  altogether  148,  of  which  131  are 
entirely  maintained  and  conducted  by  ecclesiastics, 
and  with  ecclesiastical  funds;  14  are  civil  estab- 
lishments; and  3  mixed,  civil  and  ecclesiastic.  In 
addition  to  the  elementary  schools  before  mentioned, 
tho  writer  whose  recent  details  we  have  transcribed 
in  this  article  states  that  there  are  16  for  pauper 
children,  67  communal  schools,  10  infant  schools, 
and  6  Sunday-schools. 

Utubcht,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  is 
situated  23  ni.  SE  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  Vecht, 
where  it  branches  ofl'  from  the  Old  Rhine,  by  which 
it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  position  is  healthy, 
and  exempt  from  the  disadvantages  of  damp  an 
common  in  Dutch  towns,  the  soil  being  dry,  and 
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having  a  degree  of  deration  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  canals;  and  nothing  can  surpass  the 
Ix-anty  of  the  approaches  to  the  town,  particularly  that 
from  Amsterdam,  which  consists  of  a  broad  avenue 
bordered  with  rows  of  trees.    U.  is  surrounded  with 
an  earthen  mound  which  has  been  levelled  and 
planted.  It  is  of  a  form  nearly  square,  and,  exclusive 
of  the  suburbs,  about  3  m.  in  circuit    Its  aspect  is 
antique,  many  of  the  houses  being  built  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  streets  are  of  considerable  width, 
and  intersected  by  canals,  the  level  of  which  is  in 
come  instances  20  ft  below  that  of  the  pavement 
Of  the  public  edifices,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
cathedral,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  now  in 
mi  tig,  but  the  detached  tower,  which  still  remains 
entire,  is  a  very  remarkable  object    Its  height  is 
»aid  to  be  388  ft,  and  from  a  point  at  the  height 
of  300  ft,  the  eye  commands,  towards  the  W,  the 
dues  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  the  whole 
coast  between  them.  There  are  1 1  other  Protestant, 
and  8  Roman  Catholic  churches.   The  stadhuis  or 
town-house  is  a  good  structure :  the  other  objects 
worthy  of  notice  arc  the  charitable  establishments, 
and  hospitals.   A  beautiful  public  walk,  called  the 
Maliebaan,  outside  the  walla,  is  upwards  of  a  A  m. 
in  length,  and  bordered  with  several  row  s  of  lime- 
tree*.  The  university  of  U.,  though  not  so  cele- 
brated as  that  of  Leyden,  is  of  considerable  note.  It 
'vis  founded  in  1636;  is  attended  by  about  300  stu- 
dents ;  and  has  professors  in  the  classical  languages, 
mathematics,  medicine,  divinity,  and  lav.  Its 
boHdings  are  plain ;  but  attached  to  it  are  a  library, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  and  an  observatory.    The  town 
likewise  possesses  a  hall-of-paintings,  schools  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  several  valuable  private  libraries 
and  other  collections.    The  pop.  in  1849  was 
49,176.  The  manufactures  arc  on  a  small  scale,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  cotton  and  woollen  spinning,  silk- 
twisting,  and  carpet  weaving,  velvet,  soap,  leather, 
and  cordage ;  but  the  trade  in  grain  and  in  cattle  is 
not  inconsiderable,  having  the  advantage  of  inland 
navigation.   U.  is  the  first  town  in  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces where  the  traveller  coming  from  the  westward 
perceives  an  uneven  surface,  and  begins  to  exchange 
the  monotony  of  Holland  for  the  diversified  scenery 
of  GeWerland.  "  Here  the  flat  dead  level  of  Holland 
Hems  to  end.   The  neighbourhood,  it  is  true,  can 
Mill  be  flooded  for  purposes  of  defence,  by  moans  of 
the  works  erected  aa  recently  as  1820 ;  and  by  this 
ttmtrivance  the  prov.  of  Holland  is  capable  of  being 
separated  from  the  laud  to  the  east,  like  a  fortress 
within  a  moat  and  defended  by  its  pop.  when  the 
ft*t  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  It 
u  because  U.,  as  it  were,  commands  the  outworks 
of  the  fortress,  that  so  much  pains  have  been  taken 
it  various  times  with  the  works  constructed  for  its 
defence.   But  as  you  travel  E  from  this  city,  you 
find  that  not  many  miles  off,  defence  by  means  of 
inundations  becomes  no  longer  possible:  there  is 
oo  longer  the  flat  open  country  level  as  a  bowling- 
gnen,  the  lino  around  the  horizon  being  as  uniform 
m  if  drawn  by  a  ruler ;  canals  become  less  frequent; 
the  rows  of  trees  and  windmills  are  no  longer  to  be 
*en;  the  rich  level  pastures  studded  with  cattle, 
We  been  left  behind ;  and  in  their  stead,  are  wav- 
ing fields  of  pain  and  buckwheat,  spreading  over  a 
gently  undulating  country,  well  timbered,  full  of 
riade,  and  copse,  and  woody  avenues.    Here,  in  the 
primeval  age  of  Holland,  the  sea  intruded  not;  the 
ond-nats  out  of  which  the  prov.  of  Holland  proper 
vat  afterwards  scraped,  could  not  have  extended 
tutward  of  U.,  which  must  then  have  lain  upon 
the  verge  of  the  peopled  continent"—  U.  was  the 
Trajtrtum  ad  Hhenum  of  the  Romans ;  and  Ultra 


Trajeetum  of  the  Middle  ages.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  pope  Adrian  VI. ;  and  is  memorable  as  the 
place  where,  in  1 579,  was  concluded  the  act-of-con- 
federation  of  the  seven  provinces,  and  in  1713,  the 
well-known  treaty  of  peace  between  the  allies  and 
French. 

UTRERA.  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spnin,  in 
the  prov.  of  Seville.  The  town  is  20  m.  SSE  of  Se- 
ville, in  a  luxuriant  valley.  Pop.  12,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  walls,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient castle.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  well-paved, 
and  the  houses  generally  well-built.  It  has  a  large 
square  adorned  with  two  fine  fountains.  It  contains 
two  parish  churches,  the  principal  of  which,  of 
Gothic  architecture,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  naves 
and  lofty  clock  tower — seven  convents,  numerous 
hospitals,  a  fine  town-house,  cavalry  barracks,  and 
a  prison.  It  possesses  manufactories  of  hats,  pot- 
tery, soap,  and  starch,  a  tannery,  and  numerous  oil- 
mills.  Cattle  and  horses  are  among  its  most  im- 
portant objects  of  trade.  In  the  vicinity  are  sevend 
salt  works.    U.  is  the  ancient  Iliturge. 

UTRILLAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
51  m.  from  Saragoza.  Pop.  100.  In  the  vicinity 
are  several  coal-mines. 

UTTENDORF,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  gov. 
of  Linz.  and  circle  of  the  Inn,  29  m.  N  of  Salzburg, 
on  the  Mattig.    It  has  manufactories  of  hosiery. 

UTTENHAGE.    See  Uitexhaoen. 

UTTERBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  4J  m.  Nby 
W  of  Louth.    Area  1,564  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  246. 

UTTOXETER,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the 
co.  of  Stafford,  14  m.  NE  by  E  of  Stafford,  contain- 
ing the  townships  of  CrukemarHli,  Crcighton,  Strums- 
hall,  and  Woodlands,  and  the  v.  of  Woodgato, 
which  last  is  pleasantly  situated  about  a|  m.  8  of 
Uttoxeter.  Area  8,973  acres,  of  which  the  town- 
ship of  U.  contains  2,440  acres.  Pop.  of  p.  in  1801, 
2,779;  in  1831,  4,864;  in  1851,  4,990.  The  town 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Lelaud  calls  it  Ut- 
tok-Ccster.  It  is  situated  upon  a  gentle  eminence 
on  the  W  bank  of  the  Dove,  about  j  m.  from  the 
river,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  pasture  district  It 
consists  of  several  streets  with  a  market-place  in 
the  centre.  An  ancient  bridge  over  the  Dovo  here 
unites  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby.  The 
town  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  corn  and  cheese, 
which  has  been  facilitated  by  the  formation  of  a 
branch-canal  from  the  Caldon  canal  near  Froghall, 
a  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  navigation,  which 
comes  up  to  a  wharf  in  the  W  end  of  the  town. 

UTTWEIL,  or  Utwtl,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  of  Thurgovia,  and  bad.  of  Arbon,  26  m. 
ENE  of  Frauenfeld,  on  lake  Constance.   Pop.  606. 

UTZE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  or  Liinc- 
burp;,  15  m.  SSE  of  Cellc. 

UUA,  or  Oa,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  which  is- 
sues from  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  after  a 
course  in  a  generally  SE  direction  of  about  100  m., 
joins  the  Guaviare  on  the  1.  bank,  in  W  long.  70°. 

UVALDE,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,300  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Rio  Frio  and  its  branches,  and  bordered 
on  the  W  by  Nueces  river.  It  is  mountainous  in  the 
N,  but  is  in  other  parts  fertile  and  well-cultivated. 

UWCHLAND,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  85  m.  ESE  of  Harris- 
burg.  It  is  generally  level,  and  is  drained  by 
Brandywine  creek.   Pop.  in  1850,  1,600. 

UWUR,  a  vHlage  of  the  Punjab,  on  the  I.  bank  of 
the  Chenab. 

UX  BRIDGE,  a  market-town  and  chapel ry  in 
the  p.  of  Hillington,  Middlesex,  15  m.  W  by  N  of 
London.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Colne,  over  which  there 
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are  here  two  bridges.  The  Grand  J  auction  canal, 
on  which  arc  wharfs,  warehouses,  and  other  con- 
Teniences  for  trade,  passes  through  it.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  a  single  well-paved  street,  nearly 
1  m.  in  length,  and  having  a  commodious  market- 
house  in  the  centre.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
floor,  for  grinding  which  there  are  numerous  mills 
on  the  river,  while  the  conveyance  of  floor  to  the 
metropolis  is  facilitated  by  the  Paddington  canal. 
Pop.  in  1801,  2,111;  in  1831,  3,043;  in  1851, 
8,236. 

UXBRIDGE,  a  parish  of  Van-Diemen's  Land,  in 
the  co.  of  Buckingham,  bounded  on  the  £  by  the 
Plentv.  and  on  the  W  by  the  Styx. 

UXBRIDGE,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Home  district    Pop.  in  1842,  810. 

UXBRIDGE,  a  township  of  Worcester  co..  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  36  m.  BW  of  Bos- 
ton, watered  by  Blackstone  river  and  its  tributaries, 
and  intersected  by  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
railway.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,004;  in  1850.  2,457. 

UXELOUP,  or  Uxloop,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Nievre,  cant,  and  10  m.  NE  of  St. 
Pierre-le-Moutier,  in  a  plain,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Loire.   Pop.  125. 

UXMAL.  a  rained  city  of  Yucatan,  45  m.  8SW  of  Merida,  and 
10  m.  from  tha  nihil  of  ZayL  Mr.  Norman  describes  a  vast  pile 
of  mini  her*  which  he  call*  the  governor's  house,  as  standlo  g 
Upon  tfirc*  ranges  of  terrace*:  the  great  platform,  or  terrace, 
measuring  upwards  (,f  boo  ft  lonp,  and  41ft  ft.  broad.  It  la 
encompassed  by  a  wail  of  fine  hewn  atone  JO  ft.  high,  with 
angles  rounded,  still  tn  good  preservation.  Along  the  3  etl?v  of 
this  platform  are  the  remains  of  a  range  of  small  pillars.  Upon 
the  NW  corner  of  tbe  platform  Is  an  edifice,  the  smallest  of  ail 
the  ruins,  with  few  and  plain  om amenta,  the  moat  remark- 
able of  which  la  a  continuous  line  of  turtles,  cut  from  stone  of 
about  a  foot  square,  arranged  under  the  cornices.  Upon  the 
main  terrace  stands  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  constituting 
the  foundation  of  the  governor's  bouse.  The  measurement  of 
this  terrace  is  338  ft  long.  82  ft  broad,  and  30  ft.  high,  having  a 
majestic  flight  of  stone  steps  In  front  of  the  entrance.  It  Is 
divided  Into  double  ranges  of  rooms,  from  front  to  rear.  Two 
of  the  principal,  situated  in  the  centre,  are  45  ft.  long,  10  ft. 
broad,  and  about  19  ft.  high,  with  an  angular  ceiling  occupy- 
ing one  half  of  the  whole.  The  walls,  of  a  durable  kind  of 
limestone,  arc  upwards  of  S  ft.  thick,  and  of  line  hewn  stone 
laid  with  the  greatest  care  The  ornaments  are  composed 
of  small  square  pieces  of  stone,  shaped  with  skill,  and  in- 
serted between  the  mortar  and  stone  with  the  greatest  care  and 
precision  An  extensive  pUe  of  ruins  designated  as  the  nuns' 
bouse,  is  situated  a  few  rods  distant.  In  a  N  direction  from  the 
governor's  house.  It  comprises  four  great  ranges  of  edi6oea, 
placed  on  the  sides  of  a  quadrangular  terrace,  measuring  about 
1400  ft.  around,  and  varying  In  height  from  1ft  to  24  ft.,  its  sides 
corresponding  to  the  cardinal  point*  The  principal  entrance  Is 
through  an  acute-angled  arched  doorway  Into  a  spacious  court 
This  range  Is  upwards  of  100  ft  long.  3ft  ft  broad,  and  16  ft 
high,  containing  eight  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  principal  en- 
trance The  opposite,  or  northern  range,  by  Its  superior  eleva- 
tion, and  more  elaborate  work,  was  evidently  the  principal  por- 
tion of  this  immense  structure.  The  walls  of  the  rooms  arc  fin- 
ished with  a  clean,  white,  bard  substance.  On  the  western 
facade  are  the  remains  of  two  gnat  serpents;  their  beads  turned 
back,  and  entwining  each  other.  They  extend  the  whole  length 
of  tbe  facade,  through  a  chaste  ground-work  of  ornamental 
lines,  interspersed  with  various  rosettes ;  and  are  put  together  by 
small  blocks  of  stone,  exquisitely  worked,  and  arranged  with 

1  about  two  rods  K 


skill  and  precision.  The  py 
the  rains  of  t 
to  have  been 


the  rains  of  the  nuns'  house,  with  which  It  appears  In  some  way 

leeted,  presents  a  fine  exterior  of 
large  at  the  base,  and  diminishing  in  site  as  they  approach  the 


from 
me  way 
hewn  atones, 


platform.  Its  base  mrasures  MX)  ft  ;  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit  or  platform  it  is  100  ft  The  summit  Is  reached,  on  the  E 
ride,  by  a  flight  of  100  stone  steps,  each  one  foot  high,  and 
about  6  inches  deep.  The  area  of  the  platform  measures  73  ft. 
in  length  sod  31  ft  In  width,  and  is  occupied  by  an  edifice  60  ft. 
long,  12  ft  wide,  and  30  ft  high.  A  few  rods  distant,  tn  a  8W 
direction  from  the  governor's  house,  are  the  remains  of  an  ex- 
tensive range,  or  succession  of  ruins  composed  of  terraces,  walla, 
rooms  and  corridors,  and  court-yards. 

UXUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Navarra. 
and  27  m.  SE  of  Pamplona,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  prov.  Pop.  1,440.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  walls,  of  which  a  small  portion  only  now  re- 
and  has  a  cistern  of  extraordinary  dimen- 


sions. Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  charcoal,  fag- 
gots, and  oil. 

UYCKHOVEN.  a  department  and  town  of  Bel- 
frinm,  in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  watered  by  the 
Mcuse.    Pop.  435. 

UYEA,  an  isle,  harbour,  and  village,  in  the  p.  of 
Unst  in  Shetland.  It  is  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
shipping  for  the  deep  sea-fishing,  and  the  entrepot 
for  goods  to  the  fishing-stations  in  Unst  and  ne-etj- 
bouring  islands. — Also  a  pasture-island,  about  24  tn. 
in  circumf.,  on  the  W  coast  of  Nortbmaven,  4f  at. 
from  the  N  extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland. 
It  covers  a  safe  harbour  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 

UYLE BROCK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  dep.  of  Vlierxele.   Pop.  323. 

UZBEKS.   See  Usbzc?. 

UZE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Drdme,  cant,  and  2  m.  from  St.  Vallier,  on  the  Ga- 
laure,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Rhone.  Pop. 
600.   It  has  manufactories  of  pottery  and  bricks. 

UZECH-DES-OULE'S,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Lot,  cant,  of  St.  Germain.  Pop.  706. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  pottery,  and  sev- 
eral oil-mills. 

UZEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe  prov.  and  24  m. 
NW  of  Guadalajara,  on  a  rising  ground,  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  Xarama.  Pop.  700.  It 
has  the  remains  of  towers,  a  church,  and  a  convent. 
This  town  has  the  title  of  a  countv,  and  was  for- 
merly fortified.  At  the  distance  of  about  5  m.  amid 
the  mountains  is  the  famous  village  of  Patones. 

UZEGKOIS,  an  ancient  district  of  France,  in 
Langucdoc,  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of 
the  Gard  and  Lozere.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Uxfts,  the  capital. 

UZEL,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Cdtes-du-Nord.  The  cant,  com- 
prises 7  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  14,205;  in  1846, 
12.390.  The  town  is  9  m.  NNW  of  Loudeac  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Oust  Pop.  in  1841,  2,090.  It 
has  three  fine  halls,  and  five  different  market-places, 
and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  linen  and 
thread,  and  in  cattle,  fruit,  and  shoes. 

UZEN  (Bolchoi),  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rise* 
in  the  gov.  of  Saratov ;  and  flows  SW,  and  then  8E, 
to  the  salt  lake  of  Kamych,  into  which  it  flows  after 
a  course  of  260  m. 

UZERCHE,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Correse,  and  arrond.  of 
Tulle.  The  cant,  comprises  9  com.  Pop.  in  1831. 
13,340:  in  1846,  14,218.— The  town  is  15  m.  NW 
of  Tulle,  on  a  steep  hill,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Vexere,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Bradaacon. 
Pop.  in  1846,  3,435.  It  is  ill-laid  out  and  badly 
built,  but  has  a  generally  picturesque  aspect,  ft 
has  a  communal  college.  Toe  locality  is  noted  for 
its  horses.    U.  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Usrcca. 

UZERO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m. 
W  of  Soria,  on  a  nver  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Duero.  Pop.  200.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  a  fulling-mill,  and  a  dye-work. 

UZE'8,  an  arrondisscment,  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Gard.  The 
arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  148,010  beet,  and 
contains  8  cant.  Pop.  in  1881,  83,732;  in  1846, 
89,536. — The  cant,  comprises  15  com.  —  Pop.  in 
1831.  14,489;  in  1846,  16,204.  The  town  is  14  m. 
NNE  of  Nimes,  on  a  height  near  the  r.  bank  of  tbe 
Auxon.  Pop.  in  1789,  7,566;  in  1821,  5,622;  in 
1831,  7,274 ;  in  1846,  7,215.  It  is  generally  ill-laid 
ont,  and  ill-built,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
episcopal  palace,  and  a  fine  terrace  near  the  church, 
contains  few  objects  of  interest   It  has  a 
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rial  church,  a  communal  college,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  hosiery,  in  silk  and  cotton  and 
common  cloth,  and  earthenware,  several  tanneries, 
oil.  and  silk  spinning- mi  lis ;  and  a  trade  in  grain, 
wine,  brandy,  cattle,  oil,  and  silk.  This  town, 
which  is  of  great  antiquity,  waa  formerly  the  seat 
of  a  bishop.  In  the  16th  century,  it  waa  fortified 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  embraced  the  Calvinist 
faith,  and  who  maintained  their  independence  within 
its  walls  till  1629,  when  it  was  taken  by  " 
XIII.,  and  its  fortifications  razed  to  the  groat 


UZE8TE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Gtr- 
onde,  cant,  and  3  m.  ESE  of  Villandrau.    Pop.  915. 

UZNACH,  a  district  and  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  and  30  m.  8W  of  St.  Gall,  on  a  height,  near 
the  E  extremity  of  Lake  Zurich.  Pop.,  Cath.,  1,536. 
It  is  well  1  mi  It ,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  finely  wooded 
country.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  quarry  of  lignites  in 
which  naphtha  is  found. 

UZZANO,  a  commune  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of  Florence,  and  vicariat  of 
Peseia,"in  the  Val-di-Nlevole.   Pop.  3,280. 


V 


V  For  article*  not  found  under  V,  look  under  B,  F,  or  W. 
VAACKE,  a  Tillage  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in  the 

pror.  of  Lower  Hease  and  circle  of  Hof-Gcismar,  on 
the  Weser.    Pop.  792. 

VAAGE,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 
Ai^enhaus  and  bail,  of  Christian,  and  156  m.  NNW 
of  Cbrigriania.    Pop.  3,400. 

VAAGOE  (Ost),  an  island  of  the  Lofoden  group, 
to  the  W  of  Hindoen,  in  N  lat  68°  50',  and  E  long. 
114°  W.  It  is  36  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  8W\ 
*nd  18  m.  in  breadth.  It  contains  the  parish  and 
port  of  Vaage.    Pop.  1,600. 

VAAGOE  (Vest),  an  island  of  the  Lofoden  group, 
to  the  WSW  of  Oat-Vaagoe,  in  N  lat  68°  25',  and 
E long.  13*  in'.  It  is  36  m.  in  length  from  N  NE  to 
S8VV,  and  15  m.  in  breadth,  and  contains  several 
parishes.  Both  these  islands  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  fishermen. 

VAAG8-OE,  an  island  off  the  W  coast  of  Nor- 
way in  the  diocese  of  Bergen  and  baiL  of  Northern 
Bergen,  in  N  lat  61°  58-,  to  the  8W  of  Stadland. 

VAAL.   See  Gahjkp  and  Orange  Rivbr. 

V  A  ALE,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 
Aftrershuos  and  county  of  JarUberg.    Pop.  1,700. 

VAALER,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 
Aggershaus  and  bail,  of  Smaalehcn,  and  30  m.  8  of 
Christiania.    Pop.  1,800. 

VAA8.  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  cant,  and  8  m.  S  of  Mayet,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Loir,  between  the  Brault  and 
Guieherat  Pop.  1,998.  It  has  several  tanneries. 
This  town  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  for  some 


2,583.  It  has  a  Calvinist  consistorial  chnrch,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  fa- 


held  by  the  English. 
VAASSEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Guelder*,  23  m.  N  of  Arnheim.    Pop.  1,300. 

VAA8T  (8anrr),  a  village  and  port  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hainault.  10  m.  E  of  Mons.  Pop. 
1,615.— Also  a  town  of  France,  in  the  cant,  and 
S  m.  E  of  Quettehou,  a  little  to  the  NE  of  La  Hogue. 
Pop.  880.  It  is  protected  bv  a  battery  on  the  E. 
VAA8T.  See  Hocour  (La). 
VAA8T  -  DIEPPEDAL  (Sanrr),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  cant  and 
7  m.  ENE  of  Ourville.  Pop.  1,026.— Also  a  com- 
mune in  the  dep.  of  the  Aveyron,  and  cant,  of  Rieu- 
pevroux.   Pop.  2,166. 

VABRE,  or  Varres-de-Srhegats,  a  canton,  com- 
mune, and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Tarn, 
and  arrond.  of  Castres.  The  cant  comprises  6  com. 
Pop.  in  1831,  9,027 ;  in  1846,  9,579.— The  town  is 
12  m.  N  of  Castres,  on  the  Berlon.  Pop.  in  1846, 
TO 


brics,  and  of  ] 

VABRES,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Aveyron,  cant  and  3  m.  WSW  of 
St.  Affrique,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dourdan,  and 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Sorgues.  Pop.  730. 
It  was  formerly  a  bishop's  see. 

VACAHI,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Sao- 
Pedro- do -Rio -Grande,  and  district  of  Cacapaba, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  to  the  E  of 
the  Rio-Ibicui ;  runs  ENE,  and  joins  the  Jacuhi, 
on  the  r.  bank,  some  leagues  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Kan ta- Barbara. 

VACALLO,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Tesino  and  district  of  Mendrisio.    Pop.  550. 

VACARAP1,  a  river  of  Brazilian  G Havana,  in  the 
district  of  Macapa,  which  joins  the  Para,  18  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Amazon. 

VACARIA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Mi- 
nas-Geracs,  and  comarca  of  Rio-de-  Jequitinhonha, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Serra  of  Grtto-Mogor, 
and  joins  the  Jequitinhonha  on  the  1.  bank,  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Aracuahi. 

VACA8  (Rio-dr-Las),  a  river  of  Guatimala,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  E  part  of  the  territory  of  Sa- 
catepec;  runs  8W;  passes  Guatimala-la-Nueva ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  90  m.,  throws  itself  in- 
to the  port  of  Guatimala. 

VACCA,  a  small  island  of  tho  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  in  the  gulf  of  Palmaa, 
and  to  the  NE  of  the  island  of  Toro,  with  which  it 
was  comprised  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Plumbtxr 

VACCARIZZO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Oalabria-Citra,  district  and  14  m.  W  of  Rossano,  on 
a  hill.  Pop.  978.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Latin 
and  a  Greek. 

YACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Rezat  and  presidial  of  Kadolzburg,  8  m.  NW  of 
Nuremberg.    Pop.  883.    It  has  glass-works. 

VACH,  or  Vacha,  a  town  of  Saxe- Weimar-Ei- 
senach, capital  of  an  amt  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
principality  and  20  m.  WSW  of  Eisenach,  on  the 
L  bank  of  the  Werra.  Pop,  in  1852,  2,458.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  with  three  gates,  and  has  a  school 
and  an  hospital.  It  possesses  several  paper  and 
spinning-mills,  and  tanneries. 
VACHE,  an  island  near  the  S  coast  of  Havti,  8  m. 


ENE  of  Point  Abacou,  in  N  lat  18°  4'.  and  W  long. 
73°  40'.    It  is  12  m.  long  from  E  to  W,  and  3  m.  in 
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breadth,  and  has  two  good  ports.  It  is  fertile  and 
well  supplied  with  good  water. 

VACHE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Drome,  CAtit.  and  6  ra.  8  of  Valence,  on  the 
Viore.   Pop.  260. 

VACHEKES.SE,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div. 
of  Savoy  and  prov.  of  Chaolais,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Drance,  7  m.  BE  of  Evian.   Pop.  1,000. 

VACHKA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Vologda,  in  the  dis- 
trict and  to  the  NW  of  Jarensk ;  flows  through 
the  N  part  of  the  gov.  into  that  of  Ark  h  an  gel,  and 
after  a  course,  in  a  generally  NN  W  direction,  of  225 
nj.,  joins  the  Mezen  on  the  1.  near  Oust-Vacbka. 

VACIA-M  ADRID,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  9  m.  SE  of  Madrid,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Manzanares  and  Jarama.  It  contains  an  ancient 
royal  palace,  several  mineral  springs,  and  some  Ro- 
man antiquities. 

VACQUERIE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Herault,  cant,  and  8  m.  NE  of  Lodeve. 
Pop.  500. 

VACQUIES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Haute-Garonne,  cant,  and  7  m.  SE  of  Fronton. 
Pop.  550. 

VACRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Abruz- 
zo-Citra,  district  and  28  m.  SE  of  Chieti,  and  cant 
of  Bacchianico,  on  a  hill.    Pop.  1,180. 

VACZ.   See  Wattzbs. 

VADA,  or  Burdj-Kadua,  a  headland  of  Tunis, 
to  the  N  of  the  gulf  of  Cubes,  in  N  lat  35°  11'  52". 
On  its  summit  is  a  lofty  tower,  visible  from  a  dis- 
tance at  sea  of  18  m.,  and  forming  an  important 
land-mark  to  navigators. 

VADAGARR  Y,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  in  the  Carnatic,  in  the  district 
and  42  m.  NW  of  Tinnevelly,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Ghauts. 

VADAGHERRY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
prov.  of  Malabar,  24  ro.  N  by  W  of  Calicut. 

V  A  DANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Jura,  cant  and  4  m.  NW  of  Arbois,  near  the  Cui- 
sance.    Pop.  672. 

VADENROD,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Obcr  Hesse.    Pop.  540. 

VADI,  or  Vaoo,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  prov.  and  4  m.  8SW  of  Savona,  on  the  gulf  of  Ge- 
noa.  Pop.  2,000.    It  has  productive  fisheries. 

VADILLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Za- 
mora,  on  the  Guarcna.    Pop.  600. 

VADKERT,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
comitat  of  Neograd,  to  the  8W  of  Bahissa-Gyar- 
math.   It  has  mineral  l»ths.  2,400. 

VADO,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Guadalajara.    Pop.  800. 

VADOCONDlS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Burgos  and  partido  of  Aranda-de-Ducro,  on 
tlie  Duero.    Pop.  720. 

VADONV1LLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meose,  on  the  Maas.    Pop.  248. 

VADRUP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  circle  of 
Minister.    Pop.  420. 

VADSOE,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  Finmark,  on  the 
Warangcr-fiord.  It  has  a  harbour  and  productive 
fisheries.   Pop.  1,200. 

VADUTZ,  a  parish  and  market-town  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Liehtenstein,  4  8  in.  SSW  of  Bregenz, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  1,000. 

VAELS,  or  Vaau,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Limburg,  16  m.  SE  of  Maastricht,  with 
3,000  inhabitant*,  employed  chiefly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollens,  needles,  and  wax -candles. 

VAERDAL,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  prov.  and 
32  m.  NE  of  Trondhjein,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vaer- 
dals-elv.    Pop.  1,900. 


VAETHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Macdcburg,  circle  of  Stendal.    Pop.  820. 

VAGA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  got. 
of  Vologda ;  flows  NE,  and  joins  the  N.  Dwina,  new 
Ust-Vaga. 

VAGAI,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which,  after  • 
course  of  upwards  of  150  m.,  falls  into  the  Irtish, 
84  m.  SE  of  Tobolsk. 

VAGHA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Presburg,  on  the  Vagb.   Pop.  1,400. 

VAGLI,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in  the 
district  of  Canara.    Pop.  1,300. 

VAGLI ANO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of 
Florence,  on  the  river  Chiana. 

VAGLIO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Basilicata,  7 
m.  E  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2,680.— Also  a  village  in 
the  Swiss  cant  of  Ticino,  near  Lugano.    Pop.  236. 

VAGNEY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Vosges,  <m 
the  small  river  Vagney,  6  m.  E  of  Remireinont 
Pop.  2,962. 

VAGOS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Douro,  6  m.  8  of  A  vein*. 

VAGUARE,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the  pror. 
of  Neiva,  which  runs  E,  and  enters  the  MapiiaWii. 

VAHLBRUCH,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  reg. 
of  Calenberg,  near  Hameln.    Pop.  500. 

VAHR,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Bremen,  oo 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Elbe.   Pop.  430. 

VAHRENHOLZ,  a  village  of  the  principality  of 
Lippe-Detmold,  on  the  Weser.  Pop.  730.  It  hat 
a  castle. 

VAHRN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  in  the 
circle  of  Brixen.    Pop.  770. 

VAIGATZ,  an  island,  or  assemblage  of  islands, 
belonging  to  European  Russia,  in  the  Frozen  ocean, 
between  Nova-Zembla  and  the  continent  having  an 
entire  length  of  95  in.,  with  a  breadth  of  32  m.  Their 
surface  is  low,  rocky,  and  incapable  of  caltiratkm 
equally  from  the  soil  and  climate,  so  that  they  *re 
only  visited  occasionally  by  hunters  from  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  Russia  on  the  main  land.  The  fixed 
inhabitants  are  Samoyedes.  The  Btrait,  which  lies 
between  the  gov.  of  Arkhangel  and  the  island  of  V'., 
and  between  the  Frozen  ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Cart, 
called  the  straits  of  Karaky,  is  60  m.  in  length  from 
NW  to  SE.  This  passage  was  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1594,  and  carefully  explored  by  the  Bus- 
sians  between  1785  and  1739. 

VAIH1NGEN,  a  town  of  Wtirtemberg,  on  the 
river  Enx,  11  m.  NW  of  Stottgard.  Pop.  3,324.— 
Also  another  large  village  of  Wurtetnbcre;,  near  Ess- 
lingen.  on  the  Fildem.  Pop.  1,464.— The  district 
of  V.,  in  the  Keckar  circle,  has  an  area  of  3'3  Ger- 
man sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  in  1852  of  23,151. 

V  A  ILL  AC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lot  16  m.  N  of  Gabon. 

VAILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Aisne,  9  m.  N  of  Soissons.    Pop.  1,594. 

VAIMIRGA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  joins  the 
N.  Dwina,  after  an  E  course  of  70  m. 

VAIRANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lavoro,  7  m.  NE  of  Teano. 

VAIRO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  32  m.  S 
of  Parma,  on  the  Enza. 

VAISON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Vaucluse,  on 
an  eminence  near  the  small  river  Ouveze,  9  m.  E 
by  N  of  Orange.  Pop.  2,879.  It  has  a  ca.*tlc.  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Roman  historian  TrogM 
Pompoias.    It  still  exhibits  several  Roman  ruins. 

VAJA8D,  a  small  town  of  Transylvania,  in  the 
co.  of  Lower  Weisscnburg,  near  the  Marosch. 

VAJDA-HUNYAD.  Bee  Eisbxmakxt. 

VAKH,  a  river  of  Siberia,  in  the  gov.  of  Yeni- 
seisk, which  joins  the  Obi,  after  a  W  course  of  300  m. 

VAKUP.   See  Ax-HtssAE. 
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VAL  (Lb),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Var,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Brignoles.   Pop.  1,752. 

VALACHIA.   See  Wallachia. 

V  ALAD  ARES,  a  Tillage  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
of  Minho,  com  area  and  3  to.  E  of  Valenoa-de-Mwho. 
Pop.  500. 

VALADY,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aveyron,  cant,  and  3  m.  8W  of  Marcillac.  Pop.  500. 

VALAIS,  or  Waiais,  a  canton  in  the  south  of 
Switzerland ;  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  cantons  of 
Bern  and  Vand;  on  the  NE  by  Un  and  Ticino;  on 
the  E  and  S  by  Piedmont ;  and  on  the  W  by  Savoy. 
It  has  an  area  of  192  sq.  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree, 
or  1,106  geog.  aq.  m.  It  is  watered  in  its  w  hole 
extent  by  the  Rhone,  and  is  bordered  on  the  N  by 
the  Bernese  Alps,  and  on  the  S  by  the  Pennine 
Alps,  ranges  embracing  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  Europe.  No  country  exhibits  a  greater 
diversity  in  its  productions,  the  low  ground  being 
hot,  the  ascent  of  the  mountains  temperate,  while 
the  high  grounds  approach  to  the  climate  of  Norway 
and  Iceland.  The  Tine  is  cultivated  to  an  alt.  of 
3,000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine  the  silk-worm  is  reared.  Harvest  in  tho 
valley  is  finished  by  the  end  of  May,  while  in  other 
districts  its  activity  is  greatest  in  September  and 
October.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  magnificent  forests  of  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, and  pines.  The  pop.  in  1852  was  81,659,  of 
whom  1,654  were  foreigners;  and  1,204  Swiss  from 
other  cantons.  The  increase  of  the  pop.  since  1837 
has  been  4,969,  or  a  mean  annual  increase  of  1 
in  207.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
Catholic;  the  number  of  Protestants  in  1852  being 
only  463.  The  language  of  the  Upper  Valais,  or 
mountainous  parts,  is  German:  that  of  the  low 
ground,  or  Lower  Valais,  a  dialect  of  French,  the 
inhabitants  being  a  mixed  race  descended  from  the 
■borigines  of  France  and  Italy.  The  rearing  of 
cattle  is  the  only  employment  of  consequence; 
traffic  is  confined  to  the  sale  of  cattle,  and  of  a  little 
com  and  wine.  This  petty  community  was  formerly 
an  independent  republic  in  alliance  with  Switzer- 
land ;  it  was  declared  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  The  capital  is  the 
town  of  Sion,  with  a  pop.  in  1852  of  8,516.  The 
next  town  in  importance  is  St.  Maurice.  Pop.  1,327. 
Thecaut.  is  administratively  divided  into  13  dizaines 
or  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  council, 
elected  by  the  male  citizens,  and  sends  4  deputies 
to  the  legislative  diet.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a 
council  of  5. 

VALAN1DI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria-Ultra 
1  ma,  6  m.  SSE  of  Reggio.    Pop.  1 ,200. 

VALATLA,  a  village  of  Columbia  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
\  alalia  and  Kinderhook  creeks,  2  m.  NE  of  Kinder- 
book.  Pop.  in  1850,  1,650. 

VALBASES  (Los),  a  village  of  8pain,  in  the 
pn>v.  and  18  m.  SW  of  Burgos.  It  is  walled,  and 
h«  two  churches,  and  two  convents.  Coarse  wool- 
len* are  woven  here. 

VALBENOITE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  tho 
dep.  of  the  Loire,  cant,  and  6  m.  SE  of  St  Etienne, 
on  the  Furens.  Pop.  in  1846,  5,504.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  instrument  strings  and  vegetable  dyes, 
and  several  forges. 

V ALBERT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Anwberg  and  circle  of  Olpe.  Pop.  468.  It  has 
«:v«:rai  iron-works. 

VALBONA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Teml  Pop.  545.   It  has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

>  ALBONNAIS,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
t  ranee,  in  the  dep.  of  the  I  sere,  arrond.  of  Ore- 
noble.    The  cant,  comprises  11  com.     Pop.  in 


1831 ,  6,003 ;  in  1846,  6,277.  The  town  is  27  m.  SE 
of  Grenoble,  on  the  r.  of  the  Marsanne.   Pop.  1,386. 

VALBONNE,  a  village  of  France,  in  tho  dep.  of 
the  Gard.  Pop.  1,060— Also  a  village  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Var.    Pop.  1,010. 

VALKUENA,  a  village  and  port  of  the  Argentine 
prov.  of  Tucuman,  on  the  Salado,  120  m.  NEof  San- 
Miguel-de-Tucnman. 

VALCANVILLE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Mancbe,  and  cant,  of  Quettehou,  15  m. 
NE  of  Valognes.    Pop.  1,176. 

VALCARES,  a  salt  lagune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Bouches-du-Rhono,  and  in  the  delta  of  that 
river.    It  is  9  m.  in  length  and  7  m.  in  breadth. 

VALCARLOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Navarra,  35  m.  NE  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  500. 
Iron  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VALCIMARA,  a  market-town  of  the  Papal 
States,  in  the  prov.  of  Mace  rata,  5  m.  NE  of  Caina- 
rino.   Pop.  850. 

V  ALCIV1ERES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Puy-de-Dome,  cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  Ambert.  Pop. 
1,200. 

VALCONETE,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Guadalajara.   Pop.  840. 

VALCOUR,  an  island  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
U.  S.,  in  Lake  Champlain,  5  m.  SE  of  Plattsburg.  It 
is  3  m.  long  and  1  broad. 

VALDAGNO,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Loin- 
hardy,  15  m.  NW  of  Vicenza,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Agno.    Pop.  3,300.    It  has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

VALDAHON  (Lb),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Doubs,  and  cant,  of  Verccl,  18  m.  S  of 
Baume-les-Dames.   Pop.  985. 

VALDAI,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  99  m.  SE  of  Novgorod,  on 
a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is  en- 
closed by  earthen  walls,  and  contains  a  palace  and 
several  churches.  The  lake,  which  is  about  6  m. 
long  and  3  m.  broad,  ib  fed  by  a  small  stream  called 
the  Valdaika,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Msta. 

VALDAI  HILLS,  a  range  of  hills  in  the  same 
gov.,  the  culminating  point  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,100  ft,  and  the  general  elevation  of  which  is 
only  300  ft,  but  which  form  the  line  of  separation 
between  the  basins  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
The  Volga  rises  on  their  S  slopes,  at  an  alt  of  not 
less  than  800  ft.  It  has  long  been  supposed  that 
these  hills  form  the  highest  ground  in  the  interior  of 
European  Russia;  but  near  Kremenetz  in  Podolia, 
there  is  a  point  of  1,828  ft.  alt.  above  sea-level, 
whence  the  Dniester  and  Dnieper  flow  to  the  Black 
sea;  and  tho  Bug  and  the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic.  See 
article  Russia. 

VAL-D'AJOL  (Lr),  or  Laitre,  a  commune  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vosges,  and  cant 
of  Plombieres,  9  m.  SVV  of  Remiremont  on  the 
Combant  Pop.  in  1846,  7,040.  It  bas  manufac- 
tories of  kirchenwasser,  and  of  straw-hats,  calico, 
and  cordage,  and  spinning  and  saw-mills  and  wax- 
works.  Coal  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VALDARACHAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  6  m.  ESE  of  Guadalaxara. 

VALDARNO.   See  Aeno. 

V AL-DE-A VELLA  N  U,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Soria.  Pop.  881.  It  has  a  pariah  church, 
a  custom-house,  and  a  public  granary. 

VAL-DE-CANAS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Estremadura,  on  the  Tajo.    Pop.  1,700. 

VAL-DE-FUENTES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Salamanca,  on  the  Sanguain.  Pop.  680. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  a  custom-house,  and  a  public 
granary.— Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Caceres,  to 
the  r.  of  the  Sierra  Montanchez.  Pop.  1,134.  It 
has  a  parish  church  and  a  custom-house. — Also  a 
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market-town  in  the  prov.  of 
tenches.    Pop.  1.768. 

VALDEGANGA-DE-JORQUERA,  *  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Albaceto.  Pop.  1,470.  It  has 
a  parish  church  and  a  cuntom-house. 

VALDEGATE.  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Burgos.    Pop.  378. 

VAL-DEL- ALGORFA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Teruel,  near  Alcaniz.    Pop.  1,430. 

VAL-DEL- AN  DE,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Burgos.    Pop.  300. 

VAL-DEL-ARENAS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Guadalajara.    Pop.  525. 

VAL-DEL-AVERO,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Guadalajara.    Pop.  498. 

VAL-DEL-COLMEN  AS,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  near  iluete.    Pop.  768. 

VAL-DEL- CONCHA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Guadalajara.   Pop.  566. 

VAL-DEL-LAGUNA,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Madrid.   Pop.  478. 

VAL-DEL-L08A,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Salamanca.    Pop.  655. 

VAL-DEL-MORILLO,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Madrid.    Pop.  1,335. 

VAL-DEL-PIELAGO,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Loon.    Pop.  400. 

VAL-DEL-RIBELLO,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Guadalajara.    Pop.  210. 

VAL-DEL-ROBLES,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Zaragoza,  near  Alcaniz.  Pop.  2,255. 
It  has  several  paper-mills. 

VAL-DEL-SAZ,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Guadalajara.    Pop.  445. 

VAL  DEL-UNCAR,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Caceres,  near  Plasencia.    Pop.  412. 

VAL-DEL- VI MBRE,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Leon.    Pop.  308. 

VALDEMORO,  a  marketrtown  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Madrid.  Pop.  1,880.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  two  hospitals  and  a  custom-house. 

VAL-DE-MORO-DEL-REY,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  near  Huete.  Pop. 
408. 

VAL-DE-NUZ,  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Neufchatel,  extending  between  the  lake  of 
that  name  on  the  8,  and  the  Chasseral  on  the  N.  It 
contains  24  villages. 

VAL-DE-OLIVA8,  a  market-town  of  8pain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  2,700.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  several  schools,  and  a  convent.  Its  indus- 
try consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

VAL-DE-OMILLAS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Valencia.   Pop.  510. 

VAL-DE-PENA8,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Ciudad-Real.  The  partido 
comprises  6  pueblos.  The  town  is  30  m.  BE  of 
Ciudad-Real.  Pop.  10,200.  It  has  a  parish-church, 
several  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  public  granary, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  and  several  mills. — Also  a  market-town  in 
the  prov.  of  Jaen.    Pop.  4,000. 

VAL-DE-PENA8-DE-LA-SLERRA,  a  market- 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Madrid,  near  Akala- 
de-Henares,  on  the  Jarama.   Pop.  355. 

VAL-DE-PIELAG08,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Guadalajara.    Pop.  355. 

VALDERADUEY,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  prov.  of  Leon,  enters  that  of 
Za mora,  and  joins  the  Ducro  on  the  r.  bank. 

VALDERCES,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Tarn,  and  arrond.of  Albi. 
The  cant,  comprises  6  com.  Pop.  in  1846,  6,016. 
The  town  is  9  m.  NE  of  Albi.    Pop.  1,544. 
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VALDERROBRE8.  or  Valdbrhobles,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  TerucL  Pop.  2,250.  It  has  a 
parish-church,  a  custom-houses  and  a  public  granary, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  paper  and  cloth. 

VAL-DE-SANTO-DOMINGO,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1,825.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  a  custom-house,  and  a  public  gra- 
nary, and  possesses  manufactories  of  common  cloth. 

VAL-D'ESNE,  a  market-town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Haute- Marne.    Pop.  815. 

VALDESOTO  (8ab  Faux),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  1,253.— It  has  a  parish 
church  and  a  custom-house. 

VAL-D'ESPINA,  a  market  -  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Palencia.    Pop.  377. 

VALD1ERI,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov. 
and  12  m.  BW  of  Com.  Pop.  2,600.  It  has  iron 
works. 

VAL-D'ILLIEZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Valais,  and  circle  of  Montheli.    Pop.  835. 

VALDIVIA,  a  province  of  Chili,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  country  mainly 
canian  Indians.  It  1" 
sides  of  the  river  Valdivia,' 
N  by  the  river  Imperial;  on  the  S  by  the  Maypul 
or  Rio- Negro.  The  Guinchi  or  Cuncni  Indians  are 
in  possession  of  its  8  part.  It  is  about  180  m.  long, 
and  70  m.  broad.  The  climate  is  colder  than  in  the 
N  provs.  of  Chili,  and  snow  covers  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes  chain  which  bounds  this  prov.  on  the  W, 
though  of  considerably  lower  elevation  than  those 
towards  the  N.  From  the  coast  to  the  Andes,  the 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  poil  good ;  while 
intercourse  is  facilitated  by  a  number  of  navigable 
rivers.  The  principal  towns  are  Valdivia  and 
Osorno.    The  pop.  is  about  25,000. 

Valdivia,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is 
situated  on  the  8  shore  of  the  river  of  its  name,  at 
9  m.  distance  from  the  sea,  in  8  lat.  39°  49',  W  long. 
73°  15'.  The  harbour  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  bay 
formed  by  the  river,  and  has  been  represented  as 
the  safest,  the  strongest  from  natural  position,  and 
the  most  capacious  of  any  ports  in  the  South  sea ; 
but  the  anchorage  for  large  ships  is  limited,  and  a 
bank  with  shallow  water  upon  it  detracts  very  ma- 
terially from  its  value.  It  is  known  that  the  coasts 
of  Chili  have  been  elevated  several  feet,  apparently 
by  internal  pressure,  of  late  years ;  and  Dr.  Way- 
man  reports  that  in  1820  he  bad  observed  that 
there  was  at  this  point  of  the  coast,  only  2  ft. 
water  where  6  Dutch  line -of- battle  ships  had 
anchored  about  70  years  before.  The  island  of 
Manzera,  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forms 
two  passages,  which  are  bordered  by  steep  moun- 
tains and  strongly  fortified.  The  town  contains  a 
college  built  by  the  Jesuits,  several  convents,  a 
parochial  church,  and  a  royal  hospital.  The  pri- 
vate houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  The  adjacent 
country  is  hilly,  rising  to  an  alt  of  1,000  ft.  Wa- 
ter is  plentiful,  and  provisions  are  cheap.  This  city 
was  founded  in  1551,  by  Pedro-de- Valdivia,  who 
gave  it  his  name,  and  obtained  immense  sums  of 
gold  from  its  vicinity.  Its  wealth  allured  many, 
and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most  populous  cities 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  twice  besieged  ineffectually 
by  the  Toqui  Caupolican,  but  it  was  not  so  fortu- 
nste  in  resisting  the  celebrated  Paillamachu.  In 
1590  it  was  surprised  at  night  by  that  leader,  who 
killed  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  consisting  of 
800  soldiers,  and,  having  burned  the  city,  carried 
off  immense  booty,  together  with  a  number  of  pri- 
soners. The  Spaniards  rebuilt  it  anew,  and  forti- 
fied it  so  strongly  that  it  has  resisted  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Araucanians  to  take  it.  It  was,  however, 
in  1640  by  the  Dutch,  who,  frustrated  in  their 
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Attempts  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Araucaniang 
and  the  Cunchi,  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  In 
1850  it  was  captured  by  Lord  Cochrane  with  a  pa- 
triot force. 

VALDIVIA,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  lake  of  Huanahue,  in  the  Andes,  and 
rani  W  into  the  Pacific  in  a  course  of  about  120  tn. 
Its  stream  is  clear,  and  it  is  so  deep  that  ship  of 
the  (rreatest  burden  come  close  up  to  the  city  of 
Valdivia,  and  lie  close  to  the  quays.  The  banks  of 
this  river  are  fertile,  and  yield  wheat,  pulse,  and 
fruit  The  territory  through  which  it  flows  abounds 
in  cattle  and  in  timber. 

VALDOBIADENE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lora- 
bardy,  in  the  prov.  and  20  m.  NW  of  Treviso.  Pop. 
2,480.   It  has  several  silk-mills. 

VALDROME,  a  commune  and  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Drome,  arrond.  and  20  m.  SBE  of  Die. 
Pop.  1.28*. 

VALDUGGIA,  a  commune  and  village  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  div.  of  Novara,  3  m.  E  of 
Borgosesia.    Pop.  of  com.,  8,158. 

VALDUNQUILLO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  near  the  city  of  Leon.   Pop.  910. 

VALEDIA,  a  small  port  of  Marocco,  27  m.  8SW 
of  Mazagan.  The  coast  is  here  very  rocky,  and 
though  there  is  a  spacious  natural  harbour,  it  is 
little  frequented,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and 
dangerous  entrance. 

VALEGGIO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  on 
the  Mincio,  8W  of  Verona.    Pop.  of  com.,  4,638. 

VALENCA,  a  comarca  and  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
pror.  of  Bahia.  The  town  is  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Una,  and  near  a  canal  by  which  that  rirer  is  con- 
nected with  the  Jiquie.  Pop.  1,200.  It  has  a  par- 
iah church  and  two  schools.  Coffee  is  cultivated  to 
•  considerable  extent  in  the  locality. — Also  a  town 
of  Rio-de-Janeiro,  between  the  Parahiba  and  Preto. 
Pop.  5,000.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  an  hospital. 
An  active  trade  is  here  carried  on  in  coffee,  millet, 
mandioc,  and  other  productions  of  the  locality. — 
Also  a  town  of  the  prov.  of  Piauhi,  about  60  m. 
N  of  Oriras,  on  the  Catinguinha.  Pop.  3,000.  The 
annexed  district  is  extensive,  but  thinly  peopled. 
Its  chief  productions  are  rice,  millet,  mandioc,  to- 
bacco, saltpetre,  and  cattle. 

VALENCA-DO-DOURO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  prov.  of  Beira,  9  ro.  W  of  St  JoBo-de-Pesqueira, 
near  the  L  bank  of  the  Douro.    Pop.  635. 

VALENCA-DO  MINHO,  a  town  and  fortress  of 
Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Minho,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Minho,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Tuy  in  Spain,  56 
m.  N  of  Oporto,  and  72  m.  WNW  of  Braganxa. 
Pop.  1328.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  soldiers  of  Viriatus. 

VALENCA  Y,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Indre, 
lb  m.  NN  W  of  Chateauroux,  on  the  Nahon.  Pop. 
of  com.,  3,229.  Hosiery  and  woollen  goods  are 
manufactured  here.  It  has  a  fine  castle,  where 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  resided  from  1808  to  1813. 
Pop.  of  cant  comprising  10  corns.,  12,315. 

VALENCE,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
dep.  of  the  Drome,  agreeably  situated  on  a  declivity 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  42  m.  8W  of  Grenoble, 
in  N  lat  44*  55'  50",  E  long,  of  Paris,  2°  33'  9",  at 
an  alt  of  332  ft  above  the  Rhone.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  give  it  at  a  distance  rather  a 
gloomy  appearance ;  and  it  is  ill  built  and  irregular, 
with  narrow  and  winding  streets.  The  cathedral 
is  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity,  but  has  little 
claim  to  attention  in  point  of  architecture.  The 
(iothic  facade  of  the  old  castle  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  style  in  France.  In 
front  of  the  Place  d'armes  stands  the  citadel,  in 
which  PSos  VI.  died  in  1799.    V.  is  the  see  of  a 
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bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  diocesan  college,  and  a 
communal  school.  Its  pop.  in  1841  was  13,407;  in 
1846,  13,901.  Its  manufactures  comprise  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  leather,  but  each  on  a  small  scale.  It  has 
also  dye-works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  marble- 
works.  Olives  grow  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
town  contains  a  number  of  oil  mills. — The  cant. 

as.    Pop.  in  1846,  23,011.— The 
rea  of  188,368  hectares,  and  com- 
prises 10  cants.    Pop.  in  1846,  149,278. 

VALENCE  D'AGEN,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  dep.  of  Tarn-et-Garonnts,  14  m.  SEof  Agcn. 
Pop.  3,088.  The  preparation  of  quills  and  feathers 
forms  a  chief  branch  of  trade  here. 

VALENCE-EN- ALBIGEOI8,  a  village  of  France, 
dep.  of  the  Tarn,  14  m.  NE  of  Albi.    Pop.  1,278. 

VALENCE-8UR-BA1SE,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
of  the  Gers,  on  the  small  river  Baise,  6  m.  8  of  Con- 
dom.   Pop.  1,205. 

VALENCIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
N  by  the  provs.  of  Castellon-de-la- Plana  and  Teruel; 
on  the  E  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  S  by  the 
provs.  of  Alicant  and  Albacete ;  and  on  the  W  by 
Albacete  and  Cuenca.  Area  2,754  geog.  sq.  m 
Pop.  in  1834,  388,759 :  in  1849,  500,000.  It  is  ad- 
ministratively divided  into  16  partidos,  and  245 
pueblos.— The  kingdom  of  V.,  an  ancient  division 
of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia; on  the  E  and  8  by  the  Mediterranean;  on 
the  SW  by  Murcia ;  and  on  the  NW  by  New  Castile. 
It  comprises  the  three  western  provs.  of  Castellon, 
V.,  and  Alicant;  and  has  an  area  of  7,193  geog. 
sq.  m.  In  1787  the  pop.  of  this  province  was 
825,059 ;  in  1808,  Antillon  and  Rehfues  state  it  to 
have  been  about  1,200,000;  in  1849,  it  was  1,1 10,950. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  principal  plains  stretch  along  the  coast,  which, 
in  the  8  in  bordered  with  cliffs  and  rocks,  and  in  the 
N  and  beyond  Cape  San  Antonio,  is  flat  and  full 
of  sandbanks,  among  which  the  large  laguna  of 
Albufera  is  situated.  The  plain  adjacent  to  the 
capital  is  above  80  m.  in  length ;  those  to  the  south- 
ward, which  adjoin  the  towns  of  Alicant  and  Ori- 
huela,  if  inferior  in  extent,  may  challenge  a  com- 
parison in  beauty  and  fertility.  This  prov,  is  wa- 
tered by  three  great  rivers,  the  Xucar,  the  £egura, 
and  the  Guadalaviar;  also  by  the  Murviedro,  the 
Palencia,  the  Millares,  and  others  of  less  siee,  all 
flowing  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  soil  consists  partly  of  clay 
mixed  with  sand,  and  partly  of  lime  and  chalk; 
the  first  is  predominant  in  the  plains,  which  are  of 
a  luxurious  fertility ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  mountainous  parts.  The  mountains  of  this  re- 
gion belong  to  the  Iberian  chain,  which  here  runs 
into  the  sea  in  the  promontories  of  Oropesa,  Anto- 
nio, Martin,  Nao,  and  Cervera.  The  principal 
ridges  are  the  Sierra-de-Espadan  in  the  N,  the 
Monte- Penaglosa  on  the  boundaries  of  Aragon; 
the  Sierra- Picochera,  the  Sierra-de-Meriola,  and  the 
Bojeron.  All  these  mountains  are  steep  and  of  a 
wild  appearance ;  but  there  is  seldom  much  snow 
upon  them,  and  a  few  are  covered  with  wood.  The 
climate  is  delicious,  and  the  temp,  is  refreshed 
by  sea-breezes.  The  heat  in  summer  is  seldom 
above  17°  or  18°  R. ;  in  winter  the  temp,  is  from  7° 
to  13  K.  Hoar  frost  and  mists  are  uncommon,  and 
there  are  scarcely  18  or  20  rainy  days  in  the  whole 
year.  The  tolano  and  earthquakes,  however,  some- 
times visit  this  paradise;  ana  myriads  of  insects  an- 
noy the  inhabitants  during  the  summer.  Agricul- 
ture is  well-conducted.  The  lands  are  divided  into 
huertat  and  $errmuu.  Irrigation  is  here,  as  in  the 
S  of  France,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  produc- 
tiveness. The  fields  are  divided  into  tracts  supplied 
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with  water,  and  eminences  which  do  not  a4mit  of 
irrigation,  and  are  planted  with  vines,  olives,  figs, 
and  whatever  requires  comparatively  little  humi- 
dity. Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  barley,  are  grown ; 
but  the  kingdom  docs  not  produce  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  consumption,  notwithstanding  that 
chestnuts,  rice,  and  algarrobas,  are  extensively 
used  as  substitutes  for  bread.  The  finest  vegetables 
are  grown  in  great  quantities.  Among  the  wines 
of  this  province,  are  the  white  and  red  Alicant,  the 
strong  Benicarlo,  the  Vino-de-la-Torre,  and  the  Car- 
tuxo.  Brandy  is  exported  into  France.  Tho  sugar- 
cane is  grown  around  Gandia,  but  only  the  fresh 
juice  of  the  plant  is  made  use  of.  Silk  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantity;  but  the  management  of  this 
article  is  not  well  understood.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
rice,  are  likewise  reared  here ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  products,  the  peasantry  live  in  general  in 
great  poverty.  In  manufactures  the  Valencians 
have  made  very  little  progress.  The  Carthaginians, 
and  after  them  the  Romans,  worked  innumerable 
mines  in  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Spain,  and 

firocured  from  them  great  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
ead,  and  other  metals.  The  sides  of  mountains  in 
V.  are  still  seen  perforated  with  the  mouths  of  ca- 
verns, whence  came  the  silver  and  gold  that  glittered 
round  the  throne  of  the  Caesars;  yet  it  did  not  until 
very  recent  times  occur  to  any  ot  the  modern  occu- 
piers of  the  soil,  to  try  if  some  of  the  precious 
metals  were  not  still  left  within.  Several  foundries 
have  been  established  along  the  coast,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  smelting  the  ores,  and  separating  the  sil- 
ver from  the  lead,  the  argentiferous  lead -mines 
only  being  those  which  are  thus  explored.  Near 
Pinnosa  there  is  a  stratum  of  mineral  salt,  but  it 
is  not  made  use  of,  as  there  are  many  rich  salt- 
springs,  three  of  which  annually  yield  300,000  cwt., 
and  could  be  made  to  produce  a  great  deal  more. 
The  language  is  a  peculiar  dialect,  kindred  to  that 
of  Catalonia.  There  are  9  cividades,  161  villas,  378 
villages,  562  parishes,  171  monasteries,  54  nunner- 
ies, and  39  establishments  of  charity  in  this  prov. 
This  part  of  Spain,  early  invaded  by  the  Cathagi- 
nians,  was  conquered  by  tho  Romans,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent date  by  the  Goths,  from  whoso  hands  it  fell 
into  those  of  the  Moors.  The  latter  established  the 
kingdom  of  V.  in  713,  and  retained  it  under  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  until  1238,  when  it  was  de- 
finitively taken  from  them,  and  united  to  Aragon. 
It  afterwards  formed  a  component  part  of  the  Span- 
ish monarchv,  but  continued  to  preserve  its  repre- 
sentative body  and  its  privileges,  till  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  cent.,  when  having,  in  the  war  for  the 
succession  to  the  crown,  taken  part  against  the 
Bourbon  dynastv,  it  was,  on  their  establishment  on 
the  throne,  deprived  of  its  old  constitution,  and  ob- 
liged to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Castile. 

VALENCIA,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  is  situated  upon  the  Guadala- 
viar,  here  about  100  yds.  broad,  at  the  distance  of 
2  m.  from  the  sea,  in  N  lat  39°  28*  45",  W  long.  0° 
24'  23".  It  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  whose 
walls  are  entire  and  well-preserved ;  but  the  citadel 
is  useless,  being  poorly  fortified,  and  not  even  com- 
manding the  town.  It  has 8  gates,  and  5  faubourgs 
or  suburbs.  The  interior,  far  from  meriting  the 
flattering  epithet  of '  Valencia  la  Bella,*  consists  of 
narrow  ana  winding  Btreets,  crossed  by  a  multipli- 
city of  lanes  in  many  of  which  there  is  no  thorough- 
fare. Of  the  different  public  walks,  the  chief  is 
that  which  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Few  towns  contain  a  greater  number  of  public 
buildings,  but  they  are  less  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance tfaan  for  antiquity  and  profuse  decoration. 
The  ancient  palace,  called  El-Real,  is  now  the  re- 


sidence of  the  captain-general.  The  other  remark- 
able structures  are  a  Moorish  mosque ;  a  church 
built  for  Christian  worship  in  the  time  of  the  Goths; 
and  several  modern  edifices,  such  as  the  college  of  ' 
Pio  Quinto,  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  the  cut- 
torn -house,  and  the  college  of  the  patriarch.  V.  i* 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  whose  revenue  amounts  tn 
£34,375  annually.  The  number  of  regular  and  se- 
cular clergy  is  very  great,  being  no  less  than  2,610 
persons.  The  cathedral  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
has  undergone  many  changes,  having  been  a  pa- 
gan temple  under  the  Romans, — a  church  under 
the  Goths, — a  mosque  under  the  Moors, — being  re- 
converted into  a  Christian  temple  dedicated  to  St 
Paul  after  Valencia  wag  conquered  by  the  (3d  in 
1094;  again  turned  into  a  Mahommcdan  mosque 
upon  its  re-capture  bv  the  Moors  in  1100;  and 
again  converted  into  a  "Romish  cathedral  by  Javme, 
king  of  Aragon,  in  1230,  the  era  of  its  final  con- 
quest by  tho  Christians.  The  university  of  this 
city  was  founded  in  1470,  and  is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  the  course  of  studv  is  antiquated.  The 
Valencians  have  also  an  academy  of  painting,  and 
reckon  several  eminent  artists  among  their  number. 
There  are  two  public  libraries. — Of  manufactures, 
the  most  extensive  one  is  of  silk  ;  but  there  are,  on 
a  small  scale,  fabrics  of  leather,  glass,  woollens,  cor 
dagc,  tobacco,  and  lace.  The  maritime  trade  of  the 
place  is  carried  on  by  lighters,  which  load  and  un- 
load  vessels  at  tho  village  of  Grao,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river. — Tho  commerce  of  this  city  was  re- 
cently very  extensive ;  the  value  of  its  foreign  and 
interior  commerce  amounting  annually  to  £773,416, 
besides  its  exportation  of  silk,  wrought  and  raw, 
amounting  to  £1,875,000,  at  a  moderate  calculation, 
and  employing  22,000  hands.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  rice,  saffron,  almonds,  and  oranges.— 
The  environs  form  a  delicious  garden,  the  air  of 
which  is  continually  loaded  with  perfumes.  The 
temp,  of  Valencia  is  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant, 
the  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  being  lessened  by 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  measure  by  the 
moisture  of  the  adjacent  plains.  The  spring  it 
sometimes  rainy,  but  the  autumn  is  a  very  pleasant 
season,  the  trees  and  the  fields  not  losing  their  ver- 
dure until  December.  As  a  resort  for  invalids  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  V.  has  a  claim  to  rank  with 
Lisbon,  Nice,  Pisa,  and  other  well-frequented  towns. 
V.  was  the  birthplace  of  the  lawyer  Mayans,  of  the 
celebrated  Ant.  Jos.  Cavanilles,  and  of  several  re- 
nowned painters,  as  Espinosa,  and  Francisco  Bi- 
balta.  —  Valencia  is  a  place  of  antiquity,  and 
was  probably  the  Valenlia  Edetanorum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  invasion  of  the  Goths,  it  fell,  with 
the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  into  their  hands,  and  con- 
tinned  so  until  715,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Moors.  From  these  invaders  it  was  taken  by  the 
Cid  in  1094,  and  given  to  that  warrior  to  govern  u 
a  dependency  of  the  king  of  Castile.  It  was  con- 
sequently called  1  Valencia  of  the  Cid,'  and  devolved 
on  his  death  to  his  widow  Ximene,  a  heroine  almost 
eqnallv  noted  in  Spanish  history  as  her  husband, 
and  who  sustained  in  it  a  long  siege  against  the 
Moors  in  the  year  1100.  At  last,  however,  it  sur- 
rendered, and  was  occupied  by  the  Moors  until 
1238,  when  it  was  finally  retaken  by  the  king  of 
Aragon.  In  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  inhabit- 
ants adhered  to  the  Austrian  candidate  for  the 
crown,  until  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Almanza  (in 
1707)  obliged  them  to  submit  to  the  Bourbons.  A 
number  of  them  were  famished,  the  city  was  de- 
prived of  its  privileges,  and  obliged  to  adopt  the 
customs  of  Castile.  V.  declared  against  the  French, 
and  baffled  the  first  attempts  made  on  It  In  1808  by 
Moncey;  but  in  the  end  of  1811  it  was  attacked  by 
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Sachet,  and,  after  a  rigorous  siesre 
merit,  garrf  nderod  in  January  1812. 

VALENCIA,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Caracas,  and  province  of  Carabobo,  situated 
in  a  fine  plain,  half-a-league  W  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  N  lat  10°  W  11",  77  m.  WSW  of 
Caracas.  Pop.  about  16,000.  The  houses  are  in 
general  loir  and  irregular,  though  some  of  the 
•treets  are  broad  and  well-built.  The  parish-church, 
and  a  handsome  square  in  which  it  stands,  form  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants, 
formerly  noted  for  their  indolence,  have  lately  be- 
come active  and  industrious,  and  the  situation  of 
the  place  is  farourable  for  trade,  being  separated 
from  Puerto-Cabello  by  only  10  leagues  of  good 
road.  The  adjacent  country  produces  provisions 
and  fruits  in  great  abundance,  and  the  plains  feed 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  mules. 
V..  with  the  towns  of  Victoria  and  Barquisimeto, 
suffered  much  from  the  earthquake  which  over- 
threw Caracas,  La-Guayra,  Merida,  and  several  vil- 
lages, in  March,  1812.  It  remained  firm  to  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  up  to  the  year  1810,  when  it  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Miranda,  and  shortly  after 
became  the  seat  of  the  new  congress  of  the  united 
lUtes  of  Venezuela.  It  was  soon  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  royalists;  but  in  1812  its  possession 
was  disputed  by  Miranda;  and  in  1813,  it  was  en- 
tered bv  Bolivar,  without  opposition. 

VALENCIA  (Lake  or),  a  fine  inland  sheet  of 
water,  in  the  dep.  of  Caracas,  in  Venezuela.  It 
stretches  13$  leagues  from  ENE  to  WSW ;  its  great- 
eft  breadth  is  4  leagues.  It  lies  at  the  distance  of 
one  league  from  the  city  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
si  timed  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  mountains  ex- 
cepting on  the  W,  where  it  extends  into  the  in- 
terior. The  waters  of  twenty  rivers  are  discharged 
into  it ;  but  it  has  no  visible  outlet ;  and  the  space 
which  separates  it  from  the  sea  is  6  leagues  in 
width,  and  is  filled  with  inaccessible  mountains.  It  is 
reported  to  have  been  diminishing  for  several  years ; 
and  its  waters  are  still  receding,  leaving  behind 
them  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  This  lake  has 
about  27  islands  scattered  over  its  surface.  The 
largest  of  them,  called  Caratapona,  is  highly  fertile, 
and  contains  a  pop.  sufficient  to  raise  provisions, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  for  the  market.  The  pro- 
duce which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  is 
transported  across  its  waters,  or  by  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  The  navigation,  however,  is  not  very 
easy,  owing  to  the  numerous  islands  with  which 
the  lake  is  interspersed. 

VALENOIA-DE-ALCANTARA,  a  strong  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Caseros,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  25  in.  SW  of  Alcantara,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
theAird.   Pop.  4,798. 


VALENCIA-DE-DON-JUAN,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  S  of  Leon,  on  the  Esla, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Coiaca.    Pop.  1,710. 

VALENCIA -DE- LAS-TORRES,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  40  m.  8  of  Badajoz.  Pop.  695. 

VALENCLA-DEL-VENTOSO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  48  m.  SSE  of  Badajoz.    Pop.  3,880. 

VALENCIA  N A,  a  town  and  a  celebrated  mine 
of  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  and  10  m.  N  of  Guanaxuato. 
In  the  mine  the  great  vein  was  22  ft  in  breadth; 
and  as  the  chasm  is  dry,  it  was  easier  worked  than 
almost  any  other  American  mine.  The  pits  ex- 
tended, in  1790,  to  the  breadth  of  4,900  ft,  and  the 
lowest  was  1,640  ft  in  depth.  The  undertaking  em- 
ployed upwards  of  900  men  in  carrying  the  ores  to 
the  surface;  1,800  workmen  in  procuring  and  sort- 
ing the  ore  ;  and  400  women  and  children  carrying 
to  the  sorters.   The  expenses  of  ma- 
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terials,  workmen,  overseers,  &c.  was  £187,500  per 
ann. ;  the  net  profit  during  the  same  period,  to  the 
proprietors,  after  deductions  of  the  king's  fifth,  aud 
all  expenses,  was  from  £82,500  to  £123,759  per  ann. 
This  mine  is  no  longer  wrought 

VALENCIENNES,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Nord,  28  m.  SE  of  Lille,  situated  on  tho 
Scheldt  which  traverses  the  town,  and  here  becomes 
a  navigable  river,  though  small  in  its  volume  of 
water,  and  sluggish  in  its  course.  The  form  of  the 
town  is  circular.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  ill-built, 
many  of  them  being  of  wood.  The  principal  edifices 
are,  the  public  square,  the  church  of  Notre- Dame, 
the  town-hall,  the  artillerv-house,  the  theatre.  The 
public  library  has  18,000  vol*.  Pop.  in  1852, 24,343. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  lace  of  great  fineness, 
cambric,  gauze,  linen-stuffs,  hosiery,  wire-cloth, 
pottery  ware,  and  Prussian  blue.  This  town  be- 
longed to  the  Netherlands  until  1677,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  confirmed  to  them  by 
treaty.  In  1793  it  formed  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
attack  by  the  allies,  after  the  defeat  of  Dumouricr. 
The  siege,  conducted  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  was  long  and  obstinate,  and  part  of 
the  town  was  laid  in  ashes  before  the  capitulation. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  1794;  escaped  at- 
tack in  the  invasion  by  the  allied  powers  in  1814 
and  1815,  and  was  definitively  confirmed  to  France 
by  the  treaties  of  these  years. 

VALENDAS,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Ungusan,  in  the  Glenner  circle,  NW  of  Ilanz.  Pop. 
555. 

VALEN8,  a  commune  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  and  32  m.  SE  of  St  Gall.   Pop.  1,315. 

VALENSOLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Basses  A 1  pes,  14  m.  SE  of  Forcalquier.  Pop.  3,135. 

VALENTANO,  a  town  of  the  8tates-of-the- 
Church,  deleg.  of  Viterbo,  14  m.  8W  of  Orvieto. 
Pop.  1,030. 

VALENTI A,  an  island  and  village  off  the  W 
coast  of  co.  Kerry,  near  the  S  entrance  of  Dingle 
bay.  The  island  is  about  5  m.  in  lengh,  and  2)  m. 
in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  6,371  acres.  Bray-head, 
forming  the  SW  extremity,  projects  about  1  m.  be- 
yond tho  8  screen  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, flings  sheer  down  to  the  ocean  cliffs  of  628  ft. 
in  alt,  and  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  striking 
of  the  many  sublime  promontories  of  Kerry.  The 
cliffs  of  Fohilly,  which  screen  the  NW  extremity  of 
the  island,  are  separated  from  the  entrance  of  Lough 
Kay  by  Rinnadrolan  point,  and  soar  aloft  to  the 
elevation  of  886  ft  The  N  or  principal  entrance  to 
Valentia  harbour,  between  Beg-Innis  and  Crom- 
well's fort,  is  very  fine  in  scenery.  A  great  part  of 
the  surface  is  under  tillage,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able range  of  pasture.  A  slate  quarry  on  the  island 
is  worked  for  export  It  is  used  for  flagging,  for 
fish-slabs,  and  for  many  purposes  to  which  marble 
has  been  usually  applied,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
in  England.  At  present  about  120  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  this  quarry.  The  hamlet  of  Valentia  is 
situated  near  the  N£  extremity  of  the  island,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pier.  The  chief  trade,  additional  to 
the  quarrying  and  export  of  its  slates  and  flags, 
consists  in  the  conducting  of  somewhat  extensive 
fisheries,  in  the  exporting  of  corn  and  butter,  and  in 
the  importing,  chiefly  from  Liverpool,  of  iron,  coalB, 
and  timber.  The  Spaniards  occupied  the  island  and 
harbour  of  V.  up  to  the  period  of  the  English  com- 
monwealth ;  but  the  lieutenants  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
expelled  them,  and  erected  two  forts  at  respectively 
the  north  entrance  and  the  south  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  to  put  an  end  to  the  privateering  enter- 
prises for  which  it  had  been  used. 
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VALE  NT  I  A,  or  Disske,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Abyssinia,  about  1\  m.  Ions  and  \  m.  broad.  It 
forms  a  bay,  affording  good  anchorage  for  large 
vessels,  and  is  situated  a  little  to  theSE  of  Mas&uaa. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Orine. 

VALENTINE,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Garonne, 
3  m.  S  by  W  of  8t  Gaudens.   Pop.  1,000. 

VALENTINE'S  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  8E  coast  of 
Tierra-del-Fuego,  to  the  W  of  Cape  Success,  in  S  lat. 
52°  55',  W  long.  74°  15'. 

VALENTINO  (Sas),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ab- 
ruzzo-Citra,  12  m.  8W  of  ChieiL    Pop.  2,460. 

VALENTINSHAUSER,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in 
TyroL  in  the  bail,  of  Nanders.   Poo.  840. 

VALENZA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  of  Alessandria,  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Po,  12  m.  SE  of  Caaale.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall  and  defended  by  a  castle  which  formerly 
rendered  it  a  place  of  strength ;  but  its  fortifications 
have  been  neglected,  and  it  did  not  sustain  a  siege 
in  the  campaigns  of  1796  or  1799.  It  contains 
several  churches,  a  civic  palace,  a  college,  7  hospi- 
tals, and  some  vestiges  of  antiquity.  Its  pop.,  em- 
ployed partly  in  cultivating  the  vicinity, partly  in 
manufacture,  amount  to  7,400.  The  district  of 
V.  comprises  4,364  hectares  of  surface ;  about  3,500 
of  which  are  eolline,  with  a  soil  composed  in  some 
parte  of  cretaceous  clay,  in  others  pure  argil,  or  cal- 
careous. More  than  two-thirds  of  this  land  are  ap- 
propriated to  vineyards,  calculated  to  produce  up- 
wards of  40,000  hectolitres  of  wine  annually.  It 
has  some  brick  and  tile  kilns,  which  yield  about 
96,000  lire;  linen  and  canvas  are  woven  to  the 
value  of  about  30,000  lire,  and  thrown  silk  realizes 
yearly  about  130,000  lire 

VALENZA  *  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Leon. 
18  m.  SSW  of  Leon. 

VALENZUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  26  m.  E  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2,710.— Also  a  town 
in  the  prov.  and  near  the  town  of  Ciudad-Real. 
Pop.  1,280. 

VALERA -DE -ARRIBA  and  VALERA -DE- 
ABAXO,  two  villages  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  about 
18  m.  S  of  Cuenca.  The  former  has  a  pop.  of  1,250 ; 
the  Utter  of  1,500. 

VALERIEN  (Sajxt),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
the  Yonne,  9  m.  W  of  Sens.   Pop.  1,030. 

VALE-ROYAL,  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  p.  of 
Whitcgatc,  co. -palatine  of  Chester,  intersected 
throughout  its  length  by  the  river  Weaver,  which 
is  crossed  here  by  the  Grand  Junction  railway,  on  a 
viaduct  of  5  arches  of  63  ft.  span  each,  at  the  height 
of  66  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

VALERY-EN-CAUX  (8Autr),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  of  Seine- Inferieure,  33  m.  N  by  W  of  Rouen. 
Pop.  5,370.  It  has  a  small  but  good  harbour,  and 
considerable  fisheries  particularly  of  herring.  The 
other  branches  of  its  industry  are  ship-building  and 
the  manufacture  of  soda. 

V ALER Y-SU  R-80MME  (Sanrr),  a  small  port 
of  France,  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Somme, 
near  its  mouth,  12  m.  NW  of  Abbeville.  Pop.  8,241. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  and  transit 
trade,  serving  as  port  to  Amiens  and  Abbeville.  Its 
harbour  is  capacious,  but  the  entrance  is  difficult  on 
account  of  sand-banks.  It  was  hero  that,  in  1066, 
William  the  Conqueror  embarked  for  the  invasion 
of  England. 

VALET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Loire- 
Inferieure,  6  m.  N  of  Clisson. 
VALETTA(La).  See  Malta. 
VALETTE  (La),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Cha- 
re nte,  situated  on  a  mountain,  14  m.  SE  of  Angou- 
leme.  Pop.  955.— Abo  a  town  and  fort  in  the  dep. 
ofVar,4m.  NE  of  Toulon. 


VALEZO.   See  Valeooio. 
VALFF,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Bu- 
Rhin,  cant,  and  4  m.  SE  of  Obemay. 

VALGARA,  a  village  of  Italy,  22  m.  NW  of 
Co  mo.  Pop.  1,000.  Marble  is  wrought  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 


VALGORGE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Ardeche, 
on  the  small  river  Baune,  25  m.  SE  of  Privaa.  Pop. 


1,436. 

ont,  prov.  o 

situated  on  the  river  Grana,  8  m.  Wof  Com.  Pop. 


VALGRANA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  prov.  of  Coni, 


1,625 

VALGREGHENTINO,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  NE  of  Como.  Pop.  f,100. 

V  A  LI  I  MA.    8ee  Valxdu. 
VALINCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Nord, 

9  m.  SE  of  Cambray,  and  23  SE  of  Douay. 

VALKI,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  on  the  river 
Mscha,  in  the  Slobodsk-Ukraine,  27  m.  W  by  8  of 
Charkov.  Pop.  5,000.  The  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  confined  to  cultivating  the  environs,  distill- 
ing spirituous  liquors,  and  trafficking  in  cattle. 

VALLADA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  40 
m.  SW  of  Valencia,  on  the  Canolas.   Pop.  1,500. 

VALLADA  RES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Galicia,  near  Tuv.    Fop.  1,200. 

VALLADOLID,  an  inland  prov.  of  Spain,  form- 
ing part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  provs.  of  Leon  and  Palencia ;  on  the  E 
by  Burgos ;  on  the  8  by  Avila;  on  the  SW  by  Se- 
govia ;  and  on  the  W  fay  Salamanca  and  Zamora. 
Area  2,237  geog.  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1848,  210,000. 
The  surface  lies  in  general  nigh,  and  its  soil  is 
sandy  and  barren ;  yet  there  is  no  want  of  water, 
the  prov.  being  traversed  by  the  Duero,  which  is 
joined  by  the  Cca.  the  Valderadoey,  the  Pisuerga, 
the  Esla,  the  ArUncon,  and  other  rivers.  The 
climate  is  cold.  Some  corn  is  exported  in  good 
years ;  but  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants 
is  on  pasturage.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  manufactures  are  trifling ; 
and  this  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  poorest  regions 
of  Spain.   It  is  divided  into  22  districts. 

Valla  doud,  the  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Esgueva,  which  divides 
it  into  two,  and  of  the  burger  stream  of  the  Pisnerga 
which  batlies  its  walla,  in  N  lat.  41°  39'  14",  98  m. 
NNW  of  Madrid.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  which  might  be  rendered  more 
productive  were  the  streams  that  traverse  it  made 
to  serve  effectually  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
The  streets  are  dirty,  and  many  of  the  houses  in 
decay;  there  are,  however,  two  squares,  one  of 
which,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  contains  some  good  build- 
ings. The  cathedral,  begun  by  Philip  II.,  has 
never  been  finished.  The  town  has  six  gates,  one 
large  bridge,  and  a  number  of  small  ones,  16  churches, 
and  24  convents.  It  hi  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of 
a  provincial  court  of  justice,  and  of  an  university, 
which  is  at  present  the  most  frequented  in  Spain. 
The  manufactures  are  confined  to  silks,  Lace,  paper, 
coarse  woollens,  and  earthenware.  The  produce  of 
the  environs  consists  of  corn,  wine,  and  silk. 

VALLADOLID,  a  town  of  Yucatan,  80  m.  ESE 
of  Merida,  near  the  source  of  the  Bullina, 

V  ALL  ADOLI D-DE-M  ECHO  AC  AN,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Mechoacan,  on  the  Olid,  in 
N  lat.  19°  42',  120  m.  W  of  Mexico,  at  an  alt  of 
69,896  ft  above  sea-level.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  several  handsome  houses.    Pop.  25,000. 

VALLANCA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
NE  of  Valencia.  Pop.  1,025.  It  has  some  trade  in 
wine,  honey,  and  wax. 

VALLATA  »  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Principato- Ultra,  and  district  of  Ariano.  Pop.  4,400. 
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VALLAURIS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Var,  and  cant  of  Antibes,  13  m.  SE  of  Grasse. 
Pop.  in  1846,  2,482.  It  has  manufactories  of  pot- 
tery. Manganese  is  wrought  in  the  locality. 

VALLA Y,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Hiute-.Sa.me.    Pop.  485. 

VALL-DE-MOSA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  pror.  of  Balearos  and  island  of  Mallorca.  Pop. 

VALL-DE-UXO,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
mot.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana  and  partiao  of  Nulez. 
Pop.  5,500.  It  has  a  parish-church,  an  hospital, 
tod  s  custom-house. 

VALLDONA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Ca*tellon-de-la-Plana,  and  to  the  NW  of  Peniscola. 

VALLDORF,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Minden  and  circle  of  Herford.  Pop.  1,000.  It 
bxi  mineral-springs. 

VALLE,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  lllyria,  in 
the  gov.  of  Trieste  and  circle  of  Istria ,  near  Rovigno. 
Pop  1,050.— Also  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  near  Caserta.  Pop.  810. 
—Also  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Ba- 
dajot,  near  Villa-Nueva-de-la-Serena.  Pop.  878. 
—Alio  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  district  of  Ne- 
denas,  on  the  Odderen.   Pop.  1,600. 

VALLE,  or  Valle-d'Alrbani,  a  canton,  com- 
mon*, and  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  ar- 
rooi  of  Corte.  The  cant  comprises  9  com.  Pop. 
in  lltt,  3,057 ;  in  1846,  3,243.  The  town  is  15  m. 
E  of  Corte.    Pop.  616. 

VALLECAS,  or  Ballbcas,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  5  m.  SE  of  Madrid.  Pop. 
1,512.  It  has  a  parish-church,  two  hospitals,  and  a 
custom -house.  Agriculture,  and  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  form  the  chief  objects  of  local  industry. 

VALLECOR8A,  a  market-town  of  the  Papal 
States,  in  the  delegation  and  18  m.  S  of  Froainone, 
on  the  Rio-di-Valle-Frata.   Pop.  3,000. 
VALLE- D*ALESANI.   See  Valle. 
VALLE  -DE-  ADD  ALAGIS,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  NNW  of  Malaga.  Pop.  3,300. 

VALLE- DE-CABUERNIGA,  a  judicial  partido 
tad  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Santander.  The 
partido  comprises  36  pueblos.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a  valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  287.  It  has  a 
pin sh-ch arch  and  a  custom-house.  Tho  manufac- 
ture of  linen  and  of  agricultural  implements  form 
the  chief  objects  of  local  industry. 

VALLE-DE-CERRATO,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  pror.  of  and  near  Palencia.   Pop.  425. 

VALLE-DEL-ORO  (Sasta  Cecilia),  a  parish  of 
Spain,  in  the  proT.  of  Lugo,  and  partido  of  Mon- 
forte,  watered  by  a  riTer  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
"SO.   It  has  a  parish-church  and  a  custom-house. 

VALLE-DEL-ORO  (Saxta-Ceiix-deiA  a  parish 
<J  Sjpain,  in  the  proT.  of  Lugo  and  partiao  of  Mon- 
doneda.  Pop.  962.  The  manufacture  of  linen  and 
rearing  of  cattle  form  the  chief  employment. 

VALLE-DE-MATAMOROfl,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Badajoz,  neai 
tabalkros.  Pop.  1,250. 

VALLEDE-SANTA-ANNA-LA-REAL,  a 
ket-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Teroei,  to  the  W 
of  Hcnares.    Pop.  474. 

VALLE-DE-TABLAD1LLO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
b  the  prov.  of  Segovia,  between  two  hills,  in  a  val- 
ley of  the  game  name.  Pop.  517.  It  has  a  parish- 
church,  a  custom-house,  and  a  public  granary. 

VALLE DIGU APE,  a  valley  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Babia,  watered  by  an  affluent  of  the  Para- 
iroaca.  It  contains  extensive  sugar  plantations, 
and  a  considered  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in 
the  Brazilian  territory. 
VALLE  Ed  (Pats- DBS- Qoatre),  a  district  of 

V.  


France,  in  the  ancient  prov.  of  Guyenne,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  160,000  hect,  and  now  comprised  in 
the  departments  of  the  Haute-Garonne  and  Hautes- 
Pyrenees.     Its  cap.  was  Castelnau-de-Magnoac. 

VALLEJO,  a  Tillage  of  Solano  co ,  in  the  state 
of  California,  U.  S.,  on  the  Napa  straits,  25  m.  NNE 
of  San-Francisco  It  is  at  present  the  capital  of  the 
state  and  tho  seat  of  government. 

VALLE-LUNGA,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in 
the  prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra,  and  near  Monteleone. 
Pop.  1,000. — Also  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  inten- 
dancy  and  to  the  N  W  of  Caltanisetta.    Pop.  3,600. 

VALLE-MAROBBIA-IN-PIANO,  a  Tillage  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Tcssina  and  bail,  of  Bel- 
linzona.   Pop.  794. 

VALLEN,  an  island  of  France,  off  the  coast  of 
the  dep.  of  Finistere. 

VALLENDAR,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
the  Rhine,  regency  and  circle  and  3  m.  NNE  of 
Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine.  Pop.  in  1843,  3,135.  It 
has  a  castle,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth, 
and  other  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  tobacco,  and  dye- 
works.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  navigation  af- 
ford also  important  employment  to  the  inhabitants. 

V ALLENDAS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  the  Orisons  and  bail,  of  Glenner.  Pop.  555. 

VALLENGIN,  or  Valahoih,  a  market- town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  and  to  the  NW  of  Neu- 
chatel.    Pop.  6,250.    It  has  a  castle. 

VALLERANGUE,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Gard,  and  arrond.  of 
Le-Vigan.  The  cant,  comprises  3  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  6\521;  in  1846,  6,972.  The  town  is  on  the 
Herault,  15  m.  N  of  Le-Vigan.  Pop.  3,853.  It  has 
a  consistorial  Calvinist  church,  and  possesses  ex- 
tensive manufactories  of  silk  and  cotton  hosiery, 
and  numerous  silk-mills.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  timber.  Chestnuts  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town. 

VALLE-  ROTONDA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Terra»di-Lavoro,  and  to  the  NW  of 
Benafto,  in  a  valley.    Pop.  2,210. 

VALLERUELA-DE-PEDRAZA,  a  town  of  Se- 
govia, in  the  partido  of  Sepulveda.    Pop.  760. 

VALLERY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Yonne.   Pop.  681. 

VALLES,  a  market-town  of  Central  America,  in 
the  state  of  San  Louis  Potosi,  U.  S.,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Montezuma.  Pop.  3,500.  It  has  a  trade  in 
sugar,  and  other  articles  of  local  production. 

VALLESESIA.    See  Valbxbia. 


VALLET,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Loire-Infericure,  and  ar- 
rond. of  Nantes.  The  cant,  comprises  4  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  10,304;  in  1846,  9,875.  The  town  is  15 
m.  E  of  Nantes.    Pop.  6,583. 

VALLEY,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Wiesbach.  Pop. 
200.    It  has  a  castle. 

VALLEY-FORGE,  a  Tillage  of  Chester  co.,  in 
the  state  of  PennsylTania,  U.  8.,  on  the  8  side  of 
Schuylkill  riTer,  near  the  mouth  of  Valley  creek, 
70  m.  E  of  Harrisburg,  and  intersected  by  the  Phi- 
ladelphia railroad. 

VALLEY KES,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Vaud  and  bail,  of  Orbe.    Pop.  498. 

VALLEYRES-80US-UR8IU8,  a  Tillage  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant  of  Vaud,  and  bail,  of  Isserten. 
Pop.  227. 

VALLEYRE8-8UR-MONTAGNY,  a  Tillage  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Vaud  and  bail,  of  Is- 
serten.  Pop.  215. 

VALLFONGA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Gerona,  near  Campredon.   Pop.  748. 

VALLIBONA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
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prov.  of  Caatellon -de-la- Plana,  near  Morolla.  Pop. 
790.  Wool-spinning  forma  an  important  branch 
of  local  industry. 

VALLIEK  (Saiht),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Saone-et-Loire,  cant,  of  Mont-Saint- 
Vincent,  33  m.  &W  of  Chalon-sur-Saone,  on  the 
Saone.  Pop.  in  1852,  1,145.— Also  a  canton  and 
commune  of  France,  iu  the  dep.  of  the  Var  and  ar- 
rond.  of  Grasse.  The  cant,  comprises  5  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  4,282;  in  1846,  4,346.  The  village  is  8  m. 
NW  of  Grasse.  Pop.  in  1852,  856. — Also  a  canton, 
commune,  and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Drome  and  arrond.  of  Valence.  The  cant,  com- 
prises 16  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  15,086;  in  1846, 
17,878.  The  town  is  24  m.  N  of  Valence,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ga- 
laure.    Pop.  in  1852,  1,145. 

V  ALL  I  EKES,  a  commune  and  market-town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Creuse,  and  cant,  of  Fcl- 
lotin,  9  m.  NE  of  Aubusson.  Pop.  in  1852,2,400. 
Cattle  are  extensively  reared  in  the  locality. 

VALL1EVO,  or  Valuova,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Servia,  60  m.  SW  of  Belgrade,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Kolubara.   Pop.  4,100. 

VALL1GUIERES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Qard,  and  cant,  of  Remoulins,  20  m.  E  of 
Uses.    Pop.  492. 

VALLlyUEHVILLE,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Infericure,  cant,  and  4  m. 
W  of  Yvetot.  Pop.  1,615.  It  has  manufactories  of 
woollen  fabrics. 

VALLMOLL,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  near  Tarragona.  Pop.  874.  It  has  dis- 
tilleries of  brandy. 

VALLO  (II),  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Principato-Citra,  15  m.  8E  of  Salerno.  Pop.  2,480. 
Leather  is  its  chief  article  of  manufacture. 

VALLOE,  a  small  island  of  Norway,  in  the  prov. 
of  Jarlsberg,  in  the  Christiana-fiord. — Also  a  stift 
and  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Sieland,  20 
m.  NNE  of  Praestoe. 

VALLOIRES,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  Savoy, 
and  in  the  prov.  of  Maurienne.   Pop.  1,915. 

VALLON,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardecho,  and  arrond.  of 
Largentiere.  The  cant  comprises  11  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  8,579;  in  1846,  10,422.  The  town  is  15  m. 
SSE  of  Largentiere.  Pop.  2,627.  It  has  a  Calvinist 
consistorial  church.  The  culture  of  wine  and  Bilk, 
and  manufacture  of  leather,  form  the  chief  branches 
of  local  industry. — Also  a  commune  and  market- 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  and  cant, 
of  Loue,  18  m.  W  of  Le  Mans,  on  the  Oeay.  Pop. 
1,550.  It  has  manufactories  of  common  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics. 

VALLON-EN-8ALLY,  a  market-town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Allier,  and  arrond.  of  Monti  aeon, 
on  the  Cher.   Pop.  980. 

VALLONISE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Hautes- A 1  pes,  and  cant,  of  Largentiere,  9  in. 
W8W  of  Briancon.   Pop.  in  1841,  1,193. 

VALLS,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Tarragona.  The  partido  comprises  30 
pueblos.  The  town  is  12  m.  NNW  of  Tarragona, 
in  a  level  tract  watered  by  the  Francoli.  Pop. 
9,000.  It  has  a  parish-church,  2  convents,  and  an 
hospital,  and  contains  several  distilleries  of  brandy, 
tanneries,  wool-spinning  and  paper-mills. 

VALLUHN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Boise.    Pop.  290. 

VALM  (Alt  and  Nbu),  two  villages  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Kostin,  and  circle  of  Neustettin. 
Pop.  960. 

VALMALEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Viscayo,  to  the  SW  of  Bilbos,  on  a  hill,  near  the  I 


bank  of  the  Saloedon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a 
convent,  and  an  hospital;  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  copper  and  iron  ware,  and  other  articles  of 
local  produce,  and  in  cattle. 

VALMARTEN,  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Seine- lnferieure,  cant,  of  Cleres,  and  com.  of 
Le  Bocasse. 

VALMONT,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  and  arrond.  of 
Yvetot.  The  cant,  comprises  23  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  17,082,  and  in  1846,  16,999.  The  town  is  18 
m.  NWof  Yvetot.  Pop.  1,112.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  calico,  and  several  bloachcries. 

VALMONTONE,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  rn 
the  leg.  of  Velletri,  5  m.  SSE  of  Pelestrina.  Pop. 
1,088. 

VALMUNSTER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Moselle,  and  arrond.  of  Met*.  Pop.  421 .  It 
has  manufactories  of  rongneeia  and  vitriol. 

VALMY,  a  commune  of  France,  rn  the  dep.  of 
the  Marne,  cant,  and  7  m.  from  Satnte  Menehoald. 
Pop.  466.  A  victory  was  here  gained  by  the  French 
over  the  Prussians  on  the  20th  September  1793. 

VALNAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cher,  and  arrond.  of  St.  Aroand.    Pop.  500. 

VALOGNES,  an  arrondissemertt,  canton,  com- 
mune, and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Manche. — The  arrond.  complies  an  area  of  103,995 
hect.,  and  contains  7  cant  Pep.  in  1831,  95,660; 
in  1841,  95,370;  and  in  1846,  93,857.— The  cant, 
comprises  9  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  17,032;  and  in 
1846,  15,838.— The  town  is  39  m.  NNW  of  Saint  Lo, 
on  the  Merderet  Pop.  in  1789,  4,733;  in  18?  1, 
6,858;  in  1831,  6,940  ;  and  in  1846,  6,579.  It  has 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library  and  a  savings* 
bank.  It  possesses  manufactories  of  lace  and  blond, 
several  dye-works  and  tanneries ;  and  carries  on  a 
trade  in  grain,  butter,  eggs,  fowls,  game,  hetiey, 
wax,  feathers,  fresh-fish,  shell-fish,  flax,  and  Knen. 

VALOIRE8,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Savoy,  13  m.  SSE  of  St-Jean-de-Mmmeone.  Pop. 
2,0i.Kt. 

V  A  LOIS,  a  district  of  France,  in  the  ancient  prov. 
of  the  Ile-de- France,  now  comprised  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Aisnc  and  Oise.  It  had  an  area  of 
181,877  hect.,  and  contained  several  towns,  of 
which  Crespy  was  the  capital. 

VALONA.   See  Avxona. 

VALONGO,  a  market-town  of  Portugal,  hi  the 
prov.  of  Beira,  and  to  the  NE  of  Oporto. 

VALOR,  a  town  of  8pain,  in  tlie  prov.  of,  and  R5 
m.  from  Granada,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Pop.  1,600.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  custom -honse,. 
a  public  granary,  ana  several  mineral  springs,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  fruit, 
and  wool.  x 

VALORBE,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  Vaud,  and  bail,  of  Orbc,  20  m. 
N  W  of  Ijausannc,  near  the  source  of  the  Orbe.  Pop. 
1,491.   It  has  extensive  iron-works. 

VALORI A  -  DEL  -  ALCOR,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  and  near  Palencta.    Pop.  234. 

VALOR1A-LA-BUENA,  a  judicial  partido  and 
market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Valladolid. 
The  partido  compnses  41  pueblos.  The  town  is  15 
m.  ENE  of  Valladolid,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Array o- 
Msderaco.  Pop.  795.  It  has  a  parish-church  and 
a  custom-house.   Linen  is  manufactured  here. 

VALORICKE,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  156  m.  SSW  of  Voronej,  on 
the  Oskol. 

VALPARAISO,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  lake  of  Catapillo ;  on  the  E  by  the 
Cuestade-Calavera ;  on  the  S  by  the  dep.  of  Mcli- 
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piiU;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Pacific.  Pop.  in  1847, 
75,962.  The  soil  is  generally  stony  and  arid,  and 
rain  seldom  falls;  bat  when  irrigated,  the  ground 
is  highly  productive ;  and  some  of  the  valleys  are 
very  beautiful,  and  richly  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  only  considerable  stream  is  the  Quillota.  The 
principal  places  are  the  city  which  gives  name  to 
tbeprov.,  and  the  towns  of  Quillota  and  Casa-Blanca. 

VatPAiaiso,  the  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  and 
the  principal  emporium  of  Chili,  whence  all  the 
commerce  with  Peru  is  carried  on,  is  situated  in  8 
lat  33°  1'  56",  W  long.  71°  41'  45",  about  95  m.  direct 
distance  WXW  of  Santiago,  of  which  it  is  the  port, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  steep  hills  about  1 ,600 
ft  high.  The  city  itself  lies  about  3  m.  from  the 
harbour;  but  the  suburb  called  Almendral  lies  close 
ipon  the  harbour,  and  is  inhabited  by  those  em- 
ployed about  the  shipping.  The  harbour  is  defended 
by  a  fort  V.,  though  the  chief  commercial  entre- 
pot of  Chili,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
sen-port*  of  South  America,  is  nevertheless  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate  in  its  local  situation.  The  bay  is 
open  to  the  N,  and  affords  no  shelter  to  shipping 
daring  the  winter  months ;  the  country  which  sur- 
rounds it  is  of  the  most  barren  description,  and  the 
want  of  space  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  prevents  the 
improvement  of  the  town.  But  in  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  the  place  has  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years,  and  it  is  supposed  to  contain  at  present 
abur'e  50,000  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  6,000  are 
Grangers.  The  main  body  consists  chiefly  of  ono 
tjog,  straggling  street,  mostly  composed  of  low 
white-washed  houses,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
beach,  and  wherever  a  ravine  comes  down,  the 
booses  are  piled  up  on  each  side  of  it.  Of  late  years 
many  handsome  houses  of  four  and  five  stories  have 
been  erected;  and  there  are  several  fine  public 
buildings,  amongst  which  are  the  custom-house,  the 
Merced  and  Matrie  churches,  and  the  Plaza-dc-la- 
Victoria  is  a  fine  open  space.  The  surrounding  hills, 
bring  only  partially  protected  by  a  very  scanty 
vegetation,  arc  worn  into  numberless  little  gullies 
which  expose  a  singularly  bright  red  soil.  In  a  NE 
direction  there  are  tome  fine  glimpses  of  the  Andes ; 
the  volcano  of  Aconcagua  is  particularly  magnifi- 
cent; but  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  not  very 
attractive  to  a  European  eye.  During  the  lonp 
summer  the  wind  blows  steadily  from  the  S,  and  a 
litue  off-shore,  so  that  rain  never  falls ;  during  the 
three  winter-months,  however,  it  is  sufficiently 
abundant.  The  vegetation  in  consequence  is  very 
scanty ;  except  in  some  deep  valleys,  there  are  no 
trees ;  and  only  a  little  grass  and  a  few  low  bushes 
are  scattered  over  the  less  steep  part  of  the  hills. 
When  we  reflect  that  at  the  distance  of  350 
m.  to  the  6,  this  side  of  the  Andes  is  completely 
hidden  by  one  impenetrable  forest,  the  contrast 
is  very  remarkable.  "  We,"  says  Dr  Poeppig, 
"  who  during  a  long  voyage  hnd  seen  nothing  out 
black  and  dreary  rockv  islands  and  a  cheerless  sky, 
now— in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso— looked  round  us  in 
vain  to  discover  some  green  tree  or  grassy  slope;  in 
whatever  direction  the  eye  turned,  it  was  sure  to 
encounter  monotonous  steep  cliffs  of  grey  syenite, 
which  are  all  connected  with  the  same  semicircular 
mountain  ridge.  The  sides  and  summit  of  this 
ridge  are  painted  in  the  colours  of  an  old  brick, 
brown  and  red,  and  not  a  single  group  of  trees 
breaks  this  dull  uniformity,  inasmuch  as  the  parched 
ground  is  capable  only  of  nourishing  a  few  bushes 
with  woody  boughs  and  greyish  leaves.  Many 
broad  slopes  are  quite  destitute  even  of  these,  and 
are  either  covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  or  split  into 
reddish  gaps  and  ravines.  Narrow  and  dangerous 
paths  wind  over  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  along 


tli—"-,  involved  in  ruddy  clouds  of  dust,  long  trains 
of  mules  laden  with  the  productions  of  the  country, 
descend  to  the  port.  The  deep  and  dark  gullies 
which  sink  down  from  the  mountain-top  to  the  sea- 
side, have  no  signs  of  a  living  brook ;  their  perpen- 
dicular rocky  sides  are  still  barer  than  the  rest.  It 
is  only  at  the  bottom  of  these  gullies  where  some  soil 
has  been  heaped  together,  that  one  remarks  a  faint 
tint  of  green,  a  trace  of  the  careful  garden- culture  of 
the  poor  peasant,  during  a  short  period  of  the  year." 

V.  is,  as  it  were,  a  city  of  yesterday.  Under  the 
rule  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  a  place  of  no  impor- 
tance, and  never  could  have  been,  for  they  vigorously 
repressed  the  trading  spirit,  and  wished  to  confine 
its  entire  operations  to  an  exchange  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Catalonia  for  the  agricultural  produce  of 
this  dependency.  Even  so  late  as  1819,  V.  was  only 
a  village,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  huts.  A  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  the  whole  township  was  sold  for 
1 ,500  d. ;  now,  we  are  told,  many  separate  houses 
fet.  h  from  4,000  to  5,000  d.  of  rent ;  and  building  is 
still  going  on  very  extensively.  Wherever  the 
tide  recedes  a  few  yards,  the  spot  is  appropriated 
and  covered  with  bncks  and  mortar.  Much  if  not 
most  of  the  property  of  the  town  is  said  to  belong  to 
Englishmen  and  other  foreigners.  The  merchants 
are  nearly  all  English,  American  and  German;  but 
nearly  all  the  shops  are  kept  by  Frenchmen.  The 
posts  are  regular;  the  police  well-organized;  the 
streets  aro  kept  clean,  and  crime  is  repressed.  The 
number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  V.  in 
1845  was 859;  in  1849, 968 ;  in  1850, 1,465  =  412,240 
tons;  in  1851,  1,561.  The  customs'  revenue  in 
1849  was  £337,096;  in  1851,  £487,400.  Of  the  total 
imports  into  the  republic  of  Chili  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1852,  amounting  to  8,404,539  d.  in 
value,  7,790,241  d.  were  imported  at  V.  See  ar- 
ticle Cmu.  The  project  of  a  railway  to  Santiago 
has  been  entertained  for  some  time. 

In  1822,  V.  was  greatly  injured  by  a  severe  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April  1851  it  was  again 
visited  by  a  very  severe  shock.  Many  geologists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  bay  of  V.  is  being  gradually  but 
very  sensibly  affected  by  the  general  elevation  of 
the  coast  in  this  quarter  of  America.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  South  American  journal,  El 
Arancano,  Don  Mariano  Rivero  dissents  entirely 
from  the  opinion  that  earthquakes  have  produced 
changes  of  level  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso;  and 
Colonel  Walpole  says,  41 1  have  heard,  from  persons 
long  resident  on  the  spot,  both  previous  to  the 
earthquake  of  1822,  and  still  residing  there, — accu- 
rate observers  of  events, — statements  in  direct  cor- 
roboration of  M.  Rivero,  and  whom  he  could  not 
have  consulted:  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why 
those  whose  opinions  he  considers  as  inconsiderately 
put  forth,  should  have  drawn  their  conclusions  from 
tho  mere  appearance  of  a  piece  of  ground  not  more 
than  200  yds.  of  the  whole  circumf.  of  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable extent."  The  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Darwin  during  the  surveying  voyage  of  the  Beagle, 
extended  over  part  of  the  coast  from  60  m.  8  of  Val- 
paraiso to  80  m.  N  of  it ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  line  extensive  beds  of  shells  were  found,  ele- 
vated at  various  heights,  from  tho  level  of  the  pre- 
sent sca-beacb  to  250  ft.  above  it  The  most  un- 
equivocal proof  of  a  recent  rise  is  drawn  from  bala- 
nukr  found  adhering  to  the  rock  at  the  height  of  14 
ft  above  high-water-mark.  Mr.  Darwin  also  ob- 
served balanuke  similarly  situated  at  the  Rapel,  60 
m.  S  of  Valparaiso,  and  at  Quintero,  a  few  miles  to 
the  N  of  it.  The  present  position  of  an  ancient  sea- 
wall, which  was  built  in  1 680  at  V.,  cannot  be  other- 
wise explained  than  by  a  change  of  level.  The 
appearance  of  the  granitic  rocks,  both  to  the  N  and 
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8  of  the  bay,  also  bear  testimony,  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
opinion,  to  the  fact  of  an  elevation  to  the  amount  of 
about  14  ft  The  church  of  8an  Augustin  was 
found  to  stand  19  ft  6  inches  above  high- water 
mark ;  allowing  for  its  probable  position  when  built 
in  1614,  the  greatest  amount  of  possible  change 
cannot  hare  exceeded  15  ft.  in  the  period  of  220 
years.  Mr.  Darwin  considers  it  certain  that  the 
land  was  elevated  during  the  earthquake  of  1820. 
The  riBe  of  the  land,  even  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso, 
was  not  equal ;  for  a  part  of  a  fort  which  was  not 
formerly  visible  from  a  certain  spot  subsequently 
to  the  earthquake  fell  within  the  line  of  vision. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  part  of  the  most 
recent  rise  of  the  land,  attested  by  the  halanidce  and 
position  of  the  sea-wall,  has  been  due  to  changes 
acting  previously  to  1822,  as  well  as  to  that  earth- 
quake itself,  and  likewise  to  an  elevation  produced 
by  insensible  degrees  since  that  period. 

VALPARAISO-DE-ABAJO,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  and  to  the  W  of 
Huete.    Pop.  640. 

VALPARAISO-DE-ARRIBA,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  near  Huetc.  Pop.  210. 

VALPELLINA,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Aosta.    Pop.  636. 

VALPERPA,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
prov.  and  11  m.  SSW  of  Ivrea.    Pop.  3,500. 

VALPO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  blavonia,  in  the 
co  mi  tat  of  Vezocse,  on  an  affluent  and  near  the  S 
bank  of  the  Drave,  and  20  m.  WNW  of  Esseg. 

YALREAS,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vaucluse,  and  arrond.  of 
Orange.  The  cant  comprises  4  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
8,425;  in  1846,  9,060.  The  town  is  24  m.  NNE  of 
Orange,  on  tho  Coronne.  Pop.  in  1846,  4,690.  It 
has  manufactories  of  silk  and  of  leather.  Oil,  silk, 
ind  chestnuts  are  cultivated  in  the  envi- 
V.  was  the  birth-place  of  Cardinal  Maury. 
VAL8,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Ardeche,  and  cant,  of  Aubenas,  21  m. 
8\Y  of  Privas,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ardeche,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Volane.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,834. 
It  has  mineral  baths,  silk  and  paper-mills.  The 
vine  and  mulberry,  olive  and  almond  trees  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  locality.  In  the  vicinitv  on  the  Vo- 
lane are  basaltic  rocks  called  the  Chaussee  des 
(Jeans. — Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
the  circle  of  Braneck.    Pop.  360. 

VAL -8  ASS  I N  A ,  a  district  of  Austrian  Italy,  ad- 
joining Lake  Como,  between  the  Orisons  and  the 
Valtcline.  Its  length  is  about  IS  m.  Though  very 
mountainous,  it  has  some  fruitful  vales.  The  Ger- 
man family  of  Tour-and-Taxis  take  the  title  of  dukes 
of  Valsasslna. 

VALSEQUILLO,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Gran 
Canaria,  in  the  Canary  group.    Pop.  2,700. 

VALSES1A,  or  Vallesksia,  a  mountainous  terri- 
tory of  Piedmont,  in  the  prov.  of  Nevara,  extending 
from  the  source  of  the  Sesia  on  the  NW,  to  the 
Lago-d'Orta  on  the  SE,  about  36  m.  Of  its  whole  sur- 
face only  17,700  hectares  are  cultivated.  Pop.  35,145. 
It  is  administratively  divided  into  the  3  mandamcnti 
of  Borgo  sesia,  Varallo,  and  Scopio.  It  physically 
comprehends  four  principal  valleys,  respectively  de- 
nominated the  Valle-Grande-della-SeHia;  Valle-Pic- 
coU,  which  is  watered  by  the  torrent  Sermenta ;  Valle- 
Mastal  lone,  bordering  the  torrent  of  that  name ;  and 
Valle-d'Uggia,  commonly  called  Valduggia,  irri- 
gated by  the  torrents  Strona  and  Uggia.  The  first 
of  these — the  great  valley  of  the  Sesia — commences 
above  Alagna,  its  highest  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  extends  down  the  river  to  Ponte-di-San 
Quirico,  below  Borgoacsia;  tho  torrent  Sermenta 
and  the  VaUe-Piccola  descend  southward,  or  nearly 


so,  from  the  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  this 
prov.  from  the  valley  of  Anaasca,  the  torrent  joining 
the  Sesia  at  Balmuccia;  and  the  Mastallone,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  same  direction,  but  more  east- 
ward, runs  parallel  with  it  and  falls  into  that  river 
at  Varallo.  The  Strona,  bordered  by  the  Valle- 
d'Uggia,  rises  in  Monte-Navigno,  on  the  W  of  the 
Lago-d'Orta,  and  issues  in  the  Sesia  at  Borgosesia. 
Besides  these  there  are  about  twenty  other  valleys 
or  inlets  of  smaller  extent  and  isolated  among  the 
folds  of  the  mountains,  difficult  of  access,  but  gen- 
erally watered  by  little  tributary  streams.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
district,  employing  8  paper-mills,  10  cotton  facto- 


ries, 5  hat-works,  and  5  establishments  for  dressing 
and  dyeing  skins.  At  Valduggia  there  is  a  bell- 
foundry  ;  and  Varallo  is  famous  for  its  I 


VAL8YIO,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Baranva,  5  m.  W  of  Siklos. 

VALTELINE,  a  lordship  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  gov.  of  Milan,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of 
the  delegation  of  Sondrio.  Its  superficial  extent  is 
about  1,270  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  long  valley  tra- 
versed by  the  Adda,  and  surrounded  by  the  Alps  in 
all  directions,  except  where  it  opens  to  the  lake  of 
Como  on  the  W.  Cattle  form  an  object  of  export ; 
silk  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  amount  The 
inhabitants  are  of  Italian  origin:  but  were  politi- 
cally alienated  to  the  Orisons  until  1797,  when  their 
country  was  incorporated  with  the  dependences  of 
France  in  Italy,  as  afterwards,  in  1815,  with  the 
dominions  of  Austria.  The  chief  town  is  Sondrio. 
See  Soxorio. 

VALTIERRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  8  m. 
NW  of  Tudela.    Pop.  1,500. 

VALTOUMANCHE,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  18  m.  NE  of  Aosta.    Pop.  1 ,500. 

VALTRI,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
duchy  of  Genoa,  among  the  Apennines. 

VALTRIE  (La),  a  small  stream  in  Lower  Ca- 
nada, which  fails  into  the  St  Lawrence  from  the 
north,  40  m.  below  Montreal. 

VALUIKI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Voronete,  in  N  lat  50°  12'  34'.  Pop.  of  circle  4,000. 

VALVERDE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
14  tn.  8  of  Badajos.  Pop.  909. — Also  a  town  in  the 
prov.  and  25  m.  S.  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  1 ,700. — Also  a 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
18  m.  NNE  of  Seville.— Also  a  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Huelva,  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  21  m.  N  of  Mogncr, 
and  50  m.  W  by  N  of  Seville.    Pop.  5,200. 

VAMKAOSE,  a  small  island  in  the  Chinese 
archipelago,  62  m.  8W  of  Macao,  where  the  cele- 
brated St  Francis  Xavier  was  buried. 

VAN,  a  Urge  and  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Arme- 
nia, situated  about  1  hour's  distance  from  the  E  shore 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  145  m.  SE  of  Erxeram. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  mud  and  stone,  with 
large  round  and  small  square  bastions,  and  a  deep 
ditch,  and  has  four  gates.  Cotton  and  corn  are  im- 
ported from  Persia.  To  the  N  of  the  city,  on  a  high, 
narrow,  inland  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
and  about  600  yds.  in  its  entire  length,  stands  the 
castle,  which  can  be  approached  only  by  one  pas- 
sage admitting  no  more  than  two  persons  abreast, 
and,  unlike  most  Turkish  strongholds,  is  not  com- 
manded by  neighbouring  heights.  The  city  b  well 
built;  the  bouses  are  of  stone  and  tile;  and  the 
streets  though  narrow  are  well  paved  and  compara- 
tively clean.  Most  of  the  private  dwellings  have 
each  their  own  inner  court,  and  are  entered  through 
an  outer  gate.  The  town  contains  two  Urge 
churches,  four  mosques,  two  baths,  and  two  caravan - 
.  serai*.  The  great  charm  of  V.  are  its  gardens 
I  which  stretch  over  a  level  area  of  7  m.  by  4  m.  be- 
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tween  the  city  and  the  mountains  to  the  E.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Its  pop.  has 
been  recently  stated  at  15,000,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Kurds  and  Armenians. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  chintzes.  V.  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Semiramia.  In  1533 
it  was  taken  by  8olrman. 

VAN  (Lam  or), 'the  Dbow-WaxaI  of  the  Arme- 
nians, and  Vah-ool  of  the  Turks,  a  Urge  inland  sheet 
of  water  in  Turkish  Armenia,  between  the  parallels  of 
38*  and  39*.  In  the  maps  of  l>  Anville  it  is  reprose  n  ted 
as  occupying  a  space  of  90  m.  long  by  more  than  half 
that  in  breadth ;  and  in  that  of  Rcnnel  it  is  nigh  60 
m.  in  length  by  80  m.  in  breadth ;  Kinneir  prodi- 
nmly  reduced  its  dimensions,  making  its  greatest 
l-ngth  only  30  m.,  and  its  breadth  only  from  9  to 
It  m.  The  Utter  authority  says  that  a  vessel  with 
a  fair  wind  can  sail  the  whole  length  of  the  lake  in 
t  boors,  while  he  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  its 
bays  and  inlets  are  so  numerous  that  to  make  the 
circumference  of  the  lake  would  require  a  journey 
of  90  boors  or  300  m.  Recent  observations  report  its 
Irngth  at  about  70  m.  from  NE  to  SW;  its  ex- 
treme breadth  at  28  m.,  and  its  alt.  above  sea-level 
5,467  ft  It  contains  several  islands.  A  few  craxy 
boat."  navigate  the  lake,  which  abounds  in  fish  and 
water-fowl.  The  water  is  brackish.  The  Bendi- 
Mihi-So  flows  into  the  NE  arm  of  this  lake;  the 
K  va-Chai  into  its  E  side ;  the  Choseh-Ab  into  its 
>K  extremity.  But  all  these  streams  are  of  small 
extent  The  Nimrud-Dagh  and  the  Sapan-Dagh 
divide  its  basin,  on  the  NW  and  N,  from  the  basin 
of  the  Murad-Chai  or  Upper  Euphrates.  This  lake 
is  the  vtrnsM  Phku  of  Ptolemy,  probably  so  named 
from  the  city  of  Arxis  or  Arjish,  on  its  N  shore.  It 
n  called  Beznumut  by  Moses  of  Chorene,  and  the 
dijtnct  round  it  Beznunia.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
either  Plinyor  Strabo. 

VAN-BUREN,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,456  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Little  Bed  river  and  its  branches.  Pop. 
ia  1M0, 1,518 ;  in  1850,  2,864.  Its  capital  is  Clin- 
ton.—Also  a  county  in  the  8E  part  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  comprising  an  area  of  450  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
Des  Moines  river  and  its  branches.  It  is  undulat- 
ing bat  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  6,146;  in 
1850,  12,270.  Its  capital  is  Keosanque. — Also  a 
canty  in  the  BW  part  of  the  8  peninsula  of  the 
Mate  of  Michigan,  comprising  an  area  of  620  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Pawpaw  river  and  its  branches ;  by  the 
!»■  branch  of  Black  river;  and  by  Brush  and  Dowa- 
i^Ae  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral railway.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Pop.  in  1840,  1,910;  in  1850,  5,800.  Its  ca- 
pital is  Pawpaw.— Also  a  central  county  of  the 
ttate  of  Tennessee,  comprising  an  area  of  312  sq. 

drained  by  Laurel  creek,  and  by  other  branches 
of  Ganey  fork  of  Cumberland  river,  which  flows  on 
the  N  border.  The  surface  is  unduUting,  and  the 
•ofl  fertile.  Pop.  in  1850,  2,674.  Its  capital  is 
fencer. — Also  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state 
"f  Missouri,  comprising  an  area  of  648  sq.  m., 
6ained  bv  Grand  river  and  Big  creek,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  prairie.  Pop.  in  1850,  4,693.  Its 
capital  is  llamsonville. — Also  a  township  of  Onon- 
is ea,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  8  side  of 
8eieea  river,  and  144  m.  N  by  W  of  Albany.  It 
has  an  undnlating  surface,  drained  by  Camp  brook 
and  other  affluents  of  Seneca  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railway.  Pop.  in 
1840,  3,021 ;  in  1850,  3,873.— Also  a  township  of 
Hancock  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  96  m.  NNW  of 
Col  am  bus.  Pop.  in  1840,  402. — Also  a  township  of 
!>rake  cc,  in  the  same  state    Pop.  421.— Also  a 


township  of  Shelby  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
596. — Also  a  township  of  Wayne  Co.,  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  Pop.  940. — Also  a  township  of  Brown 
co..  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  417. — Also  a 
township  of  Lagrange  CO.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
284. — Also  a  village  of  Crawford  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  on  the  N  side  of  Arkansas  river,  and  124 
m.  WNW  of  Little  Koch.  Pop.  in  1840,  500 ;  in 
1850,  547. — Also  a  village  of  Clay  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  55  m.  W8W  of  Indianapolis,  and  near 
the  Terre-Hante  and  Richmond  railway.  Pop.  in 
1840,  538. — Also  a  vilUge  of  Itawamba  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  on  the  W  side  of  Tombigbeo 
river,  and  165  m.  NE  by  N  of  Jackson.  Pop.  in 
1850,  100. — Also  a  village  of  Ripling  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  on  the  E  bank  of  Currant  river, 
and  123  m.  8E  by  S  of  Jefferson. 

VAN-BUREN  HARBOUR,  a  village  of  Chau- 
tauque  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8,  on  the 
E  side  of  Ijike  Erie,  and  near  the  Buffalo  and  State 
Line  railway. 

VANCOUVER'S  ISLAND,  or  Quadra,  a  largo 
island  off  the  coast  of  North- West  America,  extend- 
ing from  N  lat.  48°  17*  to  50°  55',  and  from  W  long. 
123°  W  to  128°  30'.  Its  extreme  length  from  NW 
to  SE  is  276  m. ;  its  breadth  varies  from  50  m.  to  65 
m.  On  the  E  and  NE  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  of  British  America  by  the  gulf  of  Georgia 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  sound ;  on  the  S,  the  strait 
of  San-Juan-de-Fuca  separates  it  from  the  Oregon 
territory  of  the  United  States.  Little  is  yet  known 
of  the  interior  of  this  extensive  island,  but  its  na- 
tural resources  and  capabilities  are  reported  to  bo 
very  considerable;  and  it  occupies  a  highly  im- 
portant position  both  with  regard  to  the  adjoining 
territories,  the  Japan  and  China  trade,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  may  probably  at  some 
future  period  command  a  great  portion  of  the  trade 
between  the  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  and  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  It  is  only  4,078  m.  distant  from 
England,  and  but  a  few  days  sail  from  California 
and  the  Sandwich  islands.  It  possesses  numerous 
excellent  harbours,  the  sea  and  rivers  abound  with 
fish,  and  whales  are  fonnd  in  great  numbers  near 
the  coast.  Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant,  and  it 
produces  the  finest  timber  of  several  kinds,  includ- 
ing the  oak,  pine,  cedar,  beech,  and  ash.  The  cli- 
mate resembles  that  of  England,  but  is  milder,  and 
the  soil,  so  far  as  cultivation  has  yet  extended, 
proves  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  crops  grown  in  EngUnd.  Stock 
nf  all  kinds  is  easily  reared,  and  thrives  well.  Cant. 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States'  navy,  speaking  of  the 
country  generally,  estimates  the  produce,  whether 
from  farm  or  garden,  of  the  finest  character.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  wheat  produced  weighs  63  As.  to 
the  bushel,  and  600  acres  produced  7,000  bushels ;  that 
barley  yields  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  oats  do 
not  thrive  well ;  but  pease,  beans,  and  potatoes  yield 
abundantly ;  strawberries  and  gooseberries,  the  for- 
mer nearly  ripe,  and  salad  gone  to  seed,  were  seen 
by  him  at  Nisqually  on  the  15th  May.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  considers  V.  three  times  more  fertile  than 
the  United  States ;  cattle,  he  says,  find  natural  hay 
all  the  year  round,  and  multiply  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  climate,  even  in  the  northern  part, 
is  considerably  milder  than  that  of  England ;  and 
for  settlers  the  facilities,  both  as  regards  the  rais- 
ing of  produce  and  the  erection  of  works  and  dwell- 
ings, appear  to  be  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Game  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  prove  an  important  item  in  economising 
domestic  expenditure,  while,  in  addition  to  wild 
fowl  on  the  waters,  there  are  many  valuable  fish- 
erics,  besides  oyster-beds.     Deer  are  often  met 
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with,  and  there  are  also  Homo  black  bears,  which  are 
considered  harmless.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  the  island  is  the  great  number  of  in- 
lets, or  arms  of  the  sea,  which,  being  deep  and  nar- 
row, and  penetrating  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land, furnish  in  many  instances,  from  the  great  rush 
of  water  in  and  out,  an  important  and  permanent 
motive  power.  The  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try are  described  as  being  very  beautiful,  owing  to 
its  lakes,  hills,  woodlands,  anil  occasional  patches 
of  prairie.  The  oak  is  abundant,  frequently  grow- 
ing in  glades,  with  park-like  regularity.  There  is 
also  a  cypress  which  grows  to  a  largo  size,  and  is 
particularly  valuable  for  building  purposes.  The 
nines  are  of  three  sorts,  and  are  found  160  ft.  in 
height,  and  from  12  to  16  ft  in  circumf.  One  de- 
scription of  pine  is  extremely  plentiful,  and  pos- 
sesses superior  qualities  for  ship-building  purposes. 
Varieties  of  maple  and  other  trees  are  likewise  com- 
mon, and  the  valuable  hemp  known  as  the  urtica 
canabina  grows  wild  and  luxuriantly  in  the  woods. 
Artificial  grasses,  it  is  believed,  might  be  cultivated 
with  great  advantage,  and  seeds  of  several  descrip- 
tions have  been  sent  out.  The  soil  generally  is  a 
dark  vegetable  mould,  averaging  18  inches  in  depth, 
and  unusually  fertile.  Contrary  to  what  is  seen  in 
England,  the  best  lands  are  mostly  those  where 
pine  trees  grow.  The  flora  of  the  island  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  With  regard  to 
its  mineral  resources,  the  principal  rocks  are  stated 
to  be  of  an  excellent  kind  for  building  materials, 
both  as  respects  appearance  and  durability.  It  is 
also  considered  that  the  geological  features  of  the 
districts  surveyed  are  all  such  as  strongly  to  favour 
the  anticipation  that  gold  may  be  found  throughout 
an  extensive  range.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fel- 
spar and  quartz.  Ironstone  is  likewise  found  in 
several  places,  but  its  value  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  quantity  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  affect 
the  compass  considerably,  and  captains  of  vessels 
who  have  visited  the  island  are  of  opinion  that  this 
disturbance  is  unusually  great  along  its  shores.  The 
native  Indians  behave  well,  and  a  small  party  of 
settlors  penetrating  into  the  interior  with  a  canoe 
met  a  number  of  them,  by  whom  they  were  warmly 
welcomed.  They  described  a  Urge  lake,  which  no 
white  man  had  ever  yet  seen,  but  which  has  since 
been  visited,  and  found  to  be  between  20  and  30  ra. 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  m.  in  breadth.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wheat  is  raised,  which  is 
chiefly  bought  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  and 
exported  in  flour  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  Califor- 
nia, and  to  the  Russian  settlement  of  Sitka.  The 
representatives  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  at 
Fort  Vancouver,  which  stands  about  100  m.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  the  company's 
chief  establishmcnton  the  Wsideof  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, have  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
skins.  The  port  of  Camosack,  or  Victoria,  with  its 
excellent  harbour,  promises  to  become  of  great  im- 
portance as  a  port  of  refuge  to  ships  trading  along 
the  W  coast  of  America.  The  point  of  scientific 
interest,  however,  is  the  coal-field  of  the  NE  dis- 
trict, which  is  worked  so  near  the  surface,  that  the 
Cormorant  steam-sloop  was  supplied  by  the  natives 
with  62  tons  of  coal  within  three  days.  Specimens 
of  this  coal  have  been  examined  for  the  Admiralty, 
and  although  it  yields  a  considerable  per-ccntage  of 
ash,  it  is  reported  to  be  not  much  inferior  to  the 
coal  of  South  Wales. 

The  native  pop.  has  been  estimated  at  about  12.000 
Indians  of  various  tribes.  Tho  number  of  settlers 
in  1R52,  most  of  whom  were  sent  out  bv  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  and  by  the  Puget  Sound 


pany,  was  about  400.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
pany  having  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of 
this  island,  in  1849,  under  the  Condition  of  colonizing 
it,  but  revocable  at  the  end  of  1 1  years,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  emigrants  should  know  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions  they  can  settle  and  obtain  sab- 
grants  of  land  on  the  island.  They  are  1.  That  no 
grant  of  land  shall  contain  leas  than  20  acres.  2. 
That  purchasers  of  land  shall  pay  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company  the  sum  of  £1  per  acre  for  the  land 
sold  to  them,  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  sor> 
cage.  3.  That  purchasers  shall  provide  a  passage 
to  Vancouver's  island  for  themselves  and  their  fa- 
milies ;  or  be  provided  with  a  passage— if  they  prefer 
it — on  paying  for  the  same  at  a  reasonable  rate.  4. 
That  purchasers  of  larger  quantities  of  land  shall 
pay  the  same  price  per  acre,  namely,  £1,  and  shall 
tako  out  with  them  5  single  men,  or  3  married  cou- 
ples, for  every  100  acres.  5.  That  all  minerals, 
wherever  found,  shall  belong  to  the  company,  who 
shall  have  the  right  of  digging  for  the  same,  com- 
pensation being  made  to  tho  owner  of  the  soil  for 
any  injury  done  to  the  surface ;  but  that  the  owner 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  working  for  his  own 
benefit  any  coal  mine  that  may  be  on  his  land,  on 
payment  of  a  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  6.  That 
every  freeholder  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing  all 
sorts  of  fish  in  the  seas,  bays,  and  inlets  of,  or  sur- 
rounding, tho  said  island;  and  that  all  the  ports 
and  harbours  shall  be  open  and  free  to  them,  and  to 
all  nations,  either  trading  or  seeking  shelter  there- 
in. In  1852,  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  reported 
that,  up  to  the  27th  of  April  in  that  year,  there  had 
been  sold  1,478}  acres,  to  1 1  persons, and  that  the  fur- 
trade  branch  of  the  Hudson's  bay  company  was  in 
possession,  under  tho  sanction  of  her  Majesty's 
government,  of  3,084  acres,  which  were  occupied  by 
them  previous  to  the  date  of  the  boundary  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  of  which  they  had  sold  por- 
tions to  some  of  their  retired  servants,  who  have 
settled  themselves  upon  it.  The  company  further 
reported  that  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  providing 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  settlers  on  their  first 
arrival,  the  Puget  Sound  company  had  made  ar- 
rangements with  four  competent  and  experienced 
agriculturists  to  cultivate  lour  farms.  The  Puget 
Sound  company  supply  the  capital,  and  give  an  in- 
terest in  the  profits  of  cultivations  to  the  persons 
employed  to  conduct  the  farms  with  the  option  of 
purchasing  them  at  their  cost  price.  There  had 
been  sold  and  exported  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  com- 
pany 1,315  tons  of  coals,  which  were  collected  from 
tho  surface  seams  by  the  Indians ;  the  company  had 
incurred  considerable  expense  in  searching  for  coal, 
by  boring  or  otherwise,  without  success  until  lately, 
when  promising  appearances  had  been  discovered 
about  80  m.  N  of  Fort  Victoria,  on  the  E  coast  of 
tho  island,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Eraser's 
river.  The  company  stated  that  the  high  rate  of 
wages  in  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  attraction 
of  the  gold  districts,  in  the  latter  country,  had  not  only 
operated  to  prevent  persons  of  capital  settling  in 
\  ancouver's  island,  but  had  also  obstructed  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  company  and  the  Puget  Sound  company 
in  their  endeavours  to  bring  land  into  cultivation, 
and  provide  means  of  subsistence  for  settlers :  hither- 
to it  had  been  necessary  to  import  flour  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  the  use  of  the  company's  estab- 
lishments on  the  island. 

Tho  government  of  the  island  has  been  arranged 
on  tho  following  constitutional  basis :— The  gover- 
nor is  appointed  by  tho  Crown,  with  a  council  of  1 
members,  likewise  so  appointed.  The  governor  is 
authorised  to  call  assemblies,  to  he  elected  by  in- 
habitants holding  20  acres  of  freehold  land;  hut  it 
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U  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  to  fix  the 
number  of  representatives;  and  to  divide  the  island 
into  electoral  districts,  if  he  shall  think  such  divi- 
sion necessary.  The  governor  has  the  usual  powers 
of  proroguing,  or  dissolving  such  assembly.  Laws 
will  be  passed  by  the  governor,  council,  and  assem- 
Mr.  The  legislature,  thus  constituted,  will  have 
full  power  to  impose  taxes,  regulate  the  affairs  of 
the  ttbn  1.  and  to  modify  its  institutions,  subject  to 
tie  usual  control  of  the  Crown. 

VANCOUVER  (Cu*),  a  headland  of  Western 
Australia,  in  Plantagenet  oo.,  between  King  George 
sound  on  the  W,  and  Port  Free  People  on  the  N,  in 
8  lac  zr  2'. 

V  AND  ALIA,  a  village  of  Fayette  co.,  in  the 
Mate  of  Illinois,  U.  8.,  on  the  VV  bank  of  Kaskas- 
kit  river,  and  66  m.  8E  by  S  of  Springfield,  in  N 
UL  38'  50',  and  W  long.  89°  2'.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Massac,  and  Sangamon, 
and  the  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  railroads.  Pop.  in 
1*40,  800;  in  1850,  1,100. 

VANDANS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tvrol, 
district  of  Vorarlberg  and  bail,  of  Montafon.  Pop. 
900. 

VANDEL,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  bail,  of 
Ronudal.  and  on  the  Yandelv-fiord.    Pop.  1,480. 

VAN  DEN  ESSE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Nievre,  and  cant,  of  Moulins-Engibert, 
li  m.  8W  of  ChAteau-Chinon,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  1,718.  It  has  a  blast-furnace, 
forges,  and  foundry. 

V  AN D E N ESSE- LES-CH  AROLLES,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Saone-et- Loire,  cant  and 
4  n.  E  of  Charolles,  near  the  Semeuse.    Pop.  1,630. 

VANDERBURG,  a  county  in  the  SW  part  of  the 
«ute  of  Indiana,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  240 
*}.  nj ,  drained  by  Big  Pigeon,  Blue  Grass,  Little, 
ud  Locust  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Wabash 
tad  Erie  canal,  and  by  the  Evansville  and  Illinois 
railway    Pop.  in  1840,  6,250 ;  in  1850,  11,415. 

VANDERLIN,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, of  which  the  N  extremity,  Cape  Vanderlin,  is 
in  8  UL  15'  34'  30",  and  E.  long.  137°  8'. 
VANDERSCHELLING,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
!   X.  Pacific,  near  the  N  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  the 
bar  of  Geelvink.  in  N  lat.  3°  32',  E  long.  136°  17'. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  or  Tasmania,  a  large 
island  which  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Australia,  between  40°  45'  and  44°  8  lat.,  and 
145'  and  148°  30'  E  long.  Its  form  is  rudely  trian- 
(Tnlir,  and  its  superficial  extent  is  estimated  at 
-3.437  sq.  m.  Its  average  length  is  165  m.,  its 
average  breadth  155  in.  Approached  from  the  E,  it 
bat  a  picturesque  and  bcautitnl  appearance  from  the 
sea,  presenting  an  endless  succession  of  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  to  their  summits  with  wood;  while 
tall  rocks  and  precipices,  glens  and  hills,  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  scenery  of  this  romantic  island ; 
t  bat  the  W  side  is  wild  and  barren.  On  traversing 
the  island,  it  is  found  to  present  a  constant  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale,  with  occasional  flats  or  plains ; 
t»t  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  though 
some  of  them  are  of  great  extent,  consisting  in 
several  instances  of  not  less  than  from  3,000  to 
'0,000  acres.  "  The  interior,"  says  Mr  Dixon,  "  is 
^uracteriscd  by  its  uncommon  features,  being  in 
many  respects  unlike  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The' surface  heaves  np  into  irregular  ranges  of 
mountain-scenery,  crowded  over  and  intersected  in 
ill  fashions  and  directions.  We  never  see  one 
mountain  alone ;  but  where  one  is,  there  are  chains 
of  others  running  up,  round,  and  almut,  in  open 
wildneas  and  disorder;  towering  here  and  sinking 
there,  in  bewildering  vet  striking  confusion.  From 
April  to  October,  the  highest  are  capped  with 


The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  thickly 
with  trees  of  immense  height  and  circumference, 
growing  close  together,  and  reaching  to  a  great 
loftiness  before  they  shoot  out  their  branches. 
Their  leaves  are  unfading,  but  dusky  and  mournful, 
and  seem  in  the  distance  nearly  black,  throwing  an 
air  of  heavy  gloom  over  the  tace  of  nature.  The 
valleys  are  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  and, 
like  the  mountains,  spread  over  with  high  sturdy 
forests.  Those  tracts  which  have  never  Men  dis- 
turbed in  their  primitive  wildneas,  are  called,  not 
the  forest,  but  'the  bush.'  The  native  tree  and 
shrub  are  not  subject  to  the  annual  decay  and  fall 
of  leaf  which  are  common  in  other  regions ;  but 
here  the  leaf  is  as  lasting  as  the  stem,  and  both  live 
and  die  together.  Nature,  too,  clothes  herself  with 
a  constant  verdure,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  winter 
retains  her  greenness.  While  the  eirth  is  covered 
often  ankle-deep  in  snow,  the  grans,  the  flowers, 
the  shrubs,  and  the  trees  remain  unchanged,  and 
are  as  green  and  as  healthy  as  in  die  middle  of 
summer.  But  notwithstanding  its  exterior  garment, 
no  country  can  be  imagined  more  dreary  than  4  the 
bush '  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Travel  through  it 
hundreds  of  miles  and  your  prospect  is  the  same. 
Tiers  of  mountains  still  environ  you,  and  you  see 
nothing  but  a  wearisome  uniformity.  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  diversity  presents  itself,  either  to  at- 
tract the  eye  or  captivate  the  imagination.  The 
stately  gum-tree,  with  its  dark  and  heavy  foliage, 
shoots  up  before  you  wherever  you  turn  your  head ; 
birds  flutter  in  the  branches,  and  at  intervals  emit  a 
wild  chirp,  a  dolorous  scream,  or  a  dull  caw ;  but 
the  note  is  without  melody — harsh  and  displeasing 
to  the  ear.  The  plumage  of  many  of  the  species, 
however,  is  pretty,  and  that  of  the  cockatoo  very 
handsome.  Tracts  of  land  are  at  times  seen,  bursting 
with  fertility,  and  many  more  rocky,  sandy,  and 
sterile.  Some  have  a  park-like  appearance,  free 
from  underwood  and  obstruction,  and  others  are  so 
overgrown  with  these  as  to  be  almost  impervious. 
A  few  of  the  native  shrubs  are  pretty,  but  so  spa- 
ringly scattered  that  they  have  to  be  sought  out. 
The  wild-flowers  are  in  small  variety ;  but  some  of 
those  that  exist  are  very  handsome  when  closely 
examined,  although,  being  all  diminutive,  they  are 
often  trampled  over.  The  indigenous  trees  grow 
up  to  an  enormous  height  The  gum  is  the  highest 
and  greatest,  and  in  height  and  circumference  is 
reckoned  to  be  the  biggest  in  the  world.  It  grows 
straight  upward  and  snoots  out  its  branches  above. 
The  root  works  deep  in  the  earth,  and  spreads  itself 
about  in  all  ways  and  to  some  distance.  The  variety 
of  trees  is  not  great;  but  the  gum  is  that  which 

1 predominates.    The  foliage  of  all  is  scanty,  the 
caves  small  and  far  apart,  and  such  as  to  afford  no 
shade  in  hot  weather." 

Shores,  Haifa,  dr.]  The  shores  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  are  bolder  in  character  than  those  of  New 
Holland,  and  advantageously  broken  up  by  deep 
bays  and  inlets.  The  NE  shore,  near  Cape  Port- 
land, consists  of  a  sandy  beach  occasionally  broken 
by  rocky  headlands;  behind  it  are  gently  rising 
hills ;  and  over  their  green  slopes  the  mountains  of 
the  interior  rear  their  lofty  and  naked  summits.  As 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Tamar  is  approached,  the 
country  becomes  fertile,  and  continues  so  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  westward.  To  the  west  of 
Circular  Head — a  remarkable  promontory  running 
12  m.  out  into  the  sea — the  shore  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  the  interior  covered  with  heath.  Cape  Grim, 
a  high,  bold,  dark-coloured  cliff,  forms  the  NVV  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  About  70  m.  to  the  S  of  this, 
is  a  narrow  inlet  which  has  not  yet  been  explored, 
but  which  is  thought  to  be  the  estuary  of  a  consider- 
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able  river.  About  the  middle  of  the  W  shore  is 
situated  Macquarie  harbour,  opening  from  the 
NW,  and  deeply  intersecting  the  land  in  a  8SE 
direction.  To  trie  8  of  this  the  coast  is  wild  and 
rocky.  The  southern  coast,  taking  its  general  out* 
line,  is  the  most  derated  of  any.  The  rocks  at 
South- West  cape  are  remarkably  bold.  About  16 
m.  to  the  E  of  this  cape  lies  D'Kntrecasteaux's 
channel,  which,  passing  hctween  the  north  end  of 
Bruni  island  and  a  peninsula  from  the  main  island, 
reaches  a  considerable  way  above  Hobart  town, 
under  the  name  of  the  Derwent  river,  and  presents 
a  succession  of  fine  harbours.  Cape  Pillar  is  a  strik- 
ing basaltic  point  on  the  BE  corner  of  the  island, 
which  has  to  be  doubled  by  vessels  to  and  from 
Sidney.  To  the  N  of  Pirate's  bay,  the  land  is  bar- 
ren, low,  and  sandy. 

Mountain*  and '  Bioen.]  Van  Diemen's  Land 
consists  of  two  ridges,  with  a  comparatively  low 
country  in  the  middle.  It  is  diversified  in  features, 
but  upon  the  whole  is  mountainous  in  character. 
According  to  Count  Strzelecki,  the  space  occupied 
by  granite,  porphyry,  quartz,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks,  is  to  that  of  the  limestone,  clay,  slate,  and 
other  sedimentary  rocks,  as  7  to  1.  One  ridge 
appears  to  stretch  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Grim  and 
South  cape  above  230  m.,  dividing  the  streams 
that  run  W,  from  those  of  the  Derwent  and  the 
Tamar.  Snow  lies  upon  one  of  the  peaks  of  this 
ridge,  in  S  lat  43°  25',  called  Mount  Humboldt, 
which  has  an  alt  of  5,520  ft,  for  some  months  of 
the  year.  On  Table- Mountain,  or  Mount- Welling- 
ton, which  rises  to  4195  ft.,  about  the  height  of  Ben- 
Nevis  in  Scotland,  snow  lies  for  three-fourths  of  the 
year.  The  southern  mountains  near  Port  Davey 
are  very  lofty ;  but  this  SW  portion  of  the  island 
has  yet  been  but  imperfectly  explored. — The  three 
principal  rivers  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  the 
Derwent,  running  to  the  S ;  the  Tamar,  running  to 
the  N ;  and  the  Huon,  which  runs  W,  and  joins  the 
sea  not  many  miles  from  Hobart- Town.  The  re- 
motest source  of  the  Derwent  is  a  lake,  in  Slat  52°, 
within  50  m.  of  the  N  coast  This  river  drains  an 
extent  of  country  amounting  to  nearly  12,000  sq.  m. 
The  fresh  water  which  gets  the  name  of  the  Dor- 
went  is  not  the  principal  branch ;  the  main  stem  of 
the  river  is  the  Ouse.  The  Clyde  and  the  Jordan 
are  the  other  principal  branches  of  the  Derwent  on 
the  E  side.  The  Macquarie  is  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Tamar,  and  passes  through  fine  rich  grounds. 
The  North  Esk  and  South  Esk  also  flow  into  or 
rather  form  the  Tamar.  which  flows  NNW  to  Port 
Dalrymple.  The  Gordon  and  the  King  flow  into 
Macquarie  harbour  on  the  W  coast  About  the 
parallel  of  43"  there  are  numerous  lakes,  one  of 
which,  Lake  Clarence,  is  15  m.  long  and  5  m.  broad. 

Climate.]  Van  Diemen's  Land  enjoyB  a  salubrious 
climate,  well  adapted  to  European  constitutions.  If 
the  summer  heat  in  New  South  Wales  be  taken  at 
90°,  that  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  cannot  be  rated 
much  above  70° ;  although  there  arc  times  when  the 
therm,  exhibits  sudden  elevations,  even  to  100°  or 
110".  The  mean  annual  heat  of  Hobart-Town  is 
52a;  of  summer  63°,  of  winter  42°.  Thunder-storms 
are  seldom  experienced.  September,  October,  and 
November  form  the  spring,  March,  April,  and 
May  the  autumn.  The  average  of  the  therm, 
for  these  months  is  from  50°  to  60".  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  through- 
out the  year,  is  from  50  to  60.  Frosts  are  some- 
times severe.  The  farmer  sows  his  grain  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  which  are  the  spring 
months ;  in  October  he  prepares  the  land  for  Swedish 
turnips ;  in  November  he  gets  in  his  potato  and 
turnip  crops;  December  is  the  height  of  his  hay- 


harvest.  At  about  the  middle  of  January  his  wheat- 
harvest  commences,  and  continues  through  Feb- 
ruary ;  in  March  he  pays  attention  to  his  fallowing 
and  husbandry;  in  April  he  gathers  his  second 
crop  of  potatoes ;  in  May  he  lays  down  his  English 
grasses;  and  in  June  he  continues  his  ploughing 
and  harrowing. 

Vegetation.]  The  natural  trees  of  this  island  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  New  Holland;  the 
gigantic  blue  gum  is  the  prevailing  tree ;  but  nei- 
ther mahogany  nor  rose-wood  has  heen  found  here. 
There  is,  however,  a  species  of  oak  called  black- 
wood,  which,  with  the  Huon  pine,  the  black  and 
silver  mimosas,  and  the  pencil-cedar,  serve  as  good 
substitutes  for  these  useful  trees.  All  the  trees 
are  evergreens ;  but  the  foliage  is  generally  of  a 
dark  ana  sombre  green.  They  often  attain  a  vast 
size  and  height ;  but  there  is  little  variety  in  their 
forms.  The  dog-wood,  pink-wood,  and  musk-wood, 
are  fine-grained  trees.  The  variety  of  shrubs  is 
great  *nd  some  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful, 
particularly  the  native  cherry  and  the  fern.  The 
myrtle  often  forms  dense  forests,  and  will  occasion- 
ally attain  a  huge  girth.  The  indigenous  botany  ia, 
like  that  of  New  Holland,  exceedingly  scanty  in 
articles  fit  for  human  sustenance.  The  sands  pro- 
duce a  species  of  plantago  which  forms  a  good 
salad,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  this 
island  furnishes.  In  the  woods  of  the  interior,  a 
new  species  of fiooida  is  found,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives ;  but  the  delicious  fruits  that 
abound  in  latitudes  nearer  the  equator,  and  attain 
such  perfection  even  fn  New  South  Wales,  are  un- 
known here.  A  Urge  species  of  truffle  occurs, 
which  in  a  roasted  state  forms  a  good  substitute  for 
bread. 

Animals.]  The  native  animals  are  few  and  dimi- 
nutive ;  and,  like  those  of  Australia,  chiefly  of  the 
marsupial  genus.  The  three  different  species  of  kan- 
garoo.the  opossum,  the  squirrel,  and  the  wild  cat  are 
the  most  numerous.  The  native  dog,  so  well  known 
in  New  8outh  Wales,  is  not  found  here.  The  hyaena- 
opossum,  though  it  flies  from  man  with  the  timidity 
of  a  hare,  is  extremely  destructive  to  the  flocks, 
amongst  which  it  frequently  commits  the  most 
dreadful  havoc.  This  animal  attains  considerable 
size,  having  been  found  in  many  instances  to  mea- 
sure six  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail.  The  Datywrut  urrintts  is  found  in  the  interior. 
— The  birds  have  fine  plumage.  We  here  find  roselle 
parrots, — black,  white,  and  satin  cockatoos, — quails, 
widgeons,  mountain  and  wild  ducks,  eagles,  black 
swans,  emus,  and  a  bird  resembling  the  thrush  called 
the  wattle-bird.  Pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  and 
wood-cocks,  have  been  imported  from  England  for 
the  amusement  of  the  colonists ;  and  the  hunting  of 
the  emu  also  affords  excellent  sport.— Some  thouph 
not  all  of  the  poisonous  serpents  found  in  New  Hol- 
land are  also  seen  here ;  in  the  reptile-familv  may 
also  be  mentioned  guanas  and  lizards,  centipede*, 
scorpions,  and  tarantulas.  The  wasp  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  is  a  smaller  but  much  more  splendid 
insect  than  the  English  wasp;  it  has  four  orange- 
coloured  wings,  and  horns  and  legs  of  the  same  colour, 
a  hard  body,  and  a  formidable  sting.  Bees  have 
been  recently  introduced,  and  promise  to  do  well. 
The  rivers  abound  with  mullet,  perch,  craw-fish,  and 
oysters;  and  the  surrounding  seas  with  whales,  dol- 
phins, and  seals. 

SoU.]  From  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country, 
there  is  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  it 
adapted  for  the  plough,  though  presenting  abun- 
dance of  excellent  pasturage.    The  extent  of  really 


available  land  throughout  the  explored  part  of  the 
island  has  been  estimated  at  on 


one-third  of  the  whole, 
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and  this  again  divided  into  foor  parts,  giving 
for  tbe  plough  and  the  other  three  for  pasture ;  thus, 
out  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  about  100  will  be  fonnd 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  from  300  to  400  for  grazing. 
Of  the  whole  island,  which  comprises  16,000,000 
acres,  there  will  bo  About  3,000,000  acres  located, 
or  private  property ;  the  remaining  13,000,000  acres 
are  Crown  land,  about  2,000,000  acres  of  which  are 
occupied  under  grazing-licenses.    The  staple  crops 
are  wheat  and  potatoes.    Wheat  may  be  considered 
the  chief  export  of  the  colony;  it  is  sent  to  Sydney, 
the  Mauritius,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The  principal  com- 
district  is  at  Fort  Dairy  mple,  on  the  NK  side  of  the 
island,  150  miles  from  Hobart-Town.  Potatoes  and 
bops  are  cultivated  with  success ;  and  all  the  cboio- 
«t  vegetables  of  an  English  garden  are  raised  with 
great  facility,  and  pay  uncommonly  well  for  the 
expense  and  labour  of  planting.    The  seed-time  is  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later  than  in  New  South 
Wales,  though  wheat  may  be  sown  in  Novem- 
ber and  reaped  in  March.   The  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood or  Hobart-Town  average  little  more  than 
50  acres  each ;  in  the  district  of  New  Norfolk 
they  often  exceed  2,000  acres.  The  average  returns 
per  acre  in  this  latter  district  are, — wheat,  15  bushels; 
barley,  18;  oats,  30;  pease,  18;  potatoes,  4£  tons; 
tarnips,  4i  tons.    The  whole  quantity  of  wheat 
trrowu  upon  the  island  in  1831,  was  estimated  at 
383.000  bushels,  with  an  excess  over  the  consump- 
tion of  the  preceding  year  of  70,000  bushels,  mak- 
ing in  all  a  stock  of  453,000  bushels ;  while  the  con- 
sumption was  not  reckoned  at  more  than  250,000, 
thtu  leaving  a  surplus  of  253,000  bushels.   In  1836, 
485,969  bushels  were  raised.    In  1845,  the  land  in 
cultivation  was  140,949  acres. — The  live  stock,  in 

1850,  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  sheep,  85,000  cat- 
tle, and  16,000  horses. 

Mineral*.]  This  island  produces  copper,  iron, 
alum,  coal,  slate,  limestone,  asbestos,  and  basaltcs. 
It  also  affords  cornelian,  rock  crystal,  chrysolite, 
jwper,  marble,  and  many  petrifactions.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Launceston  there  are  mountains 
of  iron-ore,  which  must  prove  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  the  island  when  once  it  is  sufficiently 
populous.  Coal  also  is  met  with  in  extensive  beds, 
particularly  near  Port-Arthur,  and  over  the  E  divi- 
sion of  the  island.  Limestone  is  common,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  In  1836,  47,600  bushels  of  lime 
were  manufactured.  In  the  district  of  Oatlands  are 
three  small  lakes,  or  ponds,  which  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  that  they  yield,  by  a  natural 
process,  many  tons  of  that  essential  article  of  life 
annually.  This  salt  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  Eng- 
lish salt,  but  nevertheless  brings  10s.  a  hundred- 
weight in  the  colony. 

Populatirm.]  The  colonial  pop.  of  Van  Diemen's 
W  in  1821  was  7,185;  in  1830,  10,390;  in  1835 
it  was  41.512,  of  which  18,268  were  convicts.  In 
1840  the  free  inhabitants  were  28,294.    In  March 

1851,  the  pop.  was  returned  at  70,130  in  the  propor- 
tion of  43,127  males  to  25,482  females,  excluding 
the  military,  showing  an  excess  of  males  to  the 
"timber  of  17,645.  The  military  numbered  953  men, 
women,  and  children.  Allowing  for  2,813  convicts 
j*ken  twice  in  the  census  of  1847,  the  total  increase 
m  the  pop.  of  both  sexes  since  that  date,  amounted 
to  2,779.  The  free  pop.  had  been  increased  by  7,056 
*ouU,  but  the  decrease  of  convicts  amounted  to 
*,2"6.  Of  the  general  total  of  the  male  pop.  10,649 
were  free  and  born  in  the  colony.   The  bond  male 

"  in  the  following  propor- 


Holding  tickets  of  leave. 
In  government  employment. 
In  private  assignment, 

TIL 


7.295 
1.723 
L816 


In 
In 


The  total  of  free  females  was  21,445;  of 
follows: 

Holding  tickets  of  leave. 
In  government  employment. 
In  private  assignment. 
In  private  employment, 

Total,         ....  4.087 
Of  the  total  female  pop.  9,771  were  married,  and 
15,709  were  single.    Excess  of  single  males,  1 7,638. 
The  professed  religions  of  the  military  and  convicts 
on  public  works  are  not  stated,  but  the 
of  the  population  are  classed  as  follows:— 


Church  of  England.  . 
Church  of  Scotland, 
Wesleysn  Methodists, 
Other  Protestant  dissenters, 
Roman  Catholics, 

al  Pagans, 


45,07:1 
4.4*5 
8.772 
2,379 

12.444 


We  find  39,611  persons  whose  occupations  are 
not  included  in  the  classes  enumerated  as 

Landed  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  i 

professional  persona 
Shopkeepers  and  other  retail  dealers, 
Mechanics  and  i 
Farmers, 

Market  gardeners. 
Shepherds  and  others  In  i 


1,577 
1,415 
5,687 
2,533 
281 
1.445 
9.731 
5.600 


I  river  craft, 


S41 
42 


Lioens 
Seamen  < 
Whalers, 

The  total  number  of  houses  in  the  colony  was 
11,844;  of  which  5,723  were  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
and  6,121  of  wood.  The  total  number  of  unfinished 
houses  was  561,  and  599  were  uninhabited.  From 
another  return  it  appears  that  the  number  of  free 
males  of  the  ages  of  21  years  and  upwards  in  the  15 
electoral  districts  were  18,130,  ana  the  number  of 
inhabited  houses  1 1,392.  In  each  district  each  num- 
ber is  as  follows:— 


Hobart-Town, 

I.innceeton, 

Cornwall, 

Weatbttry, 

Longford, 

Morvcn,  . 

Campbell-Town. 


Cumberland, 


Britrhton, 
Sorrell. 
Buckingham. 
New  Norfolk. 


4.097 

3.127 

• 

2,381 

6.644 

• 

800 

598 

L89I 

755 

957 

424 

949 

516 

874 

471 

8y8 

452 

822 

462 

• 

992 
702 

417 

♦ 
a 

940 

409 
476 

* 

967 

603 

714 

* 

805 

362 
667 

In  the  remoter  settlements,  the  aborigines  proved 
themselves  very  destructive  and  implacable.  They 
are  in  complexion  perfectly  black;  their  features 
are  flat,  and  hair  woolly.  "AH  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  native  woods,  and  mingle  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  the  colonists,  were  yet  more 
ineffectual  than  in  the  case  of  the  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  1854  it  was  calculated  that  not 
above  28  of  the  aboriginal  race  were  in  existence. 

In  October  1848  there  were  receiving  from  the 
public  funds,  and  under  tbe  immediate  direction  or 
general  surveillance  of  the  government,  65  schools, 
containing  3,147  children,  of  whom  1,733  wore  boys, 
and  1,414  were  girls;  and  2,323  pupils  were  in  at- 
tendance at  100  private  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  The  total  number  of  children  from  2  to 
14  years  of  age,  in  tbe  various  districts  of  the  island, 
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according  to  the  census,  appeared  to  be  12,994; 
while  the  number  of  children  of  these  ages  attend- 
ing at  public  day-schools  was  only  2,917. 

Government  ]  Up  to  the  year  1825,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  merely  a  dependency  on  New  South 
Wales.  In  that  year,  on  tne  petition  of  the  colo- 
nists, the  colony  was  declared  amenable  to  the  mo- 
ther-country only.  Until  1850,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  this  colony  was  assisted  by  two  councils, 
an  executive  and  legislative :  the  Utter  consisting 
of  15  members  named  by  the  king.  Its  duty  was 
to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  well-being  of 
the  colony,  such  laws  being  always  submitted  to 
parliament  within  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of 
each  session.  By  13th  and  14th  Vict.,  c.  59,  the 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  executive 
council  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a  legislative 
council  of  at  least  24  members,  of  whom  one-third 
is  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  two-thirds  are 
elected.  There  are  also  here  a  chief-justice,  attor- 
ney-general, and  all  the  other  appendages  of  a  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,— courts-of-requests,  attor- 
neys, barristers,  solicitors,  proctors,  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  the  whole  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  known  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  besides,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  a 
number  of  stipendiary  police-magistrates,  each  hav- 
ing a  separate  and  distinct  district  under  his  judi- 
cial authority.  There  is  generally  one  entire  regi- 
ment of  the  line  on  this  island. 

Commerce.]  Van  Diemen's  Land  produces  for 
exportation  corn,  wool,  oil,  timber,  mimosa  bark, 
cattle,  and  sheen,  and  salt  meat  and  hides.  Grain 
is  exported  to  New  South  Wales,  the  Swan  river, 
the  Mauritius,  and  recently  to  England.  An  article 
of  more  regular  export  is  wool:  next  in  order  of 
value  is  the  produce  of  the  whale-fishery.  The 
progressive  increase  of  exports  to  the  mother-coun- 
try may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  :— 

In  1827.  183L  l&te. 

Bark  for  tannine.  9,122  cwtj.  39.2<H  cwta.  1,642  tons. 
Train  oil  and  sperm,  179  ton*.  84H  tons,  598.22-4  gaUs. 
Whale  fin*.  IAS  cwt*.         818  cwta,     2,842  cwU, 

Sheep's  wool,  192.076  1b*.    1,349,203  lb*.  1.727.2.'.*  lbs 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1836  was  £332,548 ; 
in  1848,  £490,281.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  is  from 
the  mother-country,  comprehending  spirits,  malt- 
liquors,  ironmongery,  woollens,  linens,  stationery, 
and  soap.  Sugar  is  imported  from  the  Isle  of 
France;  tea  from  China;  silks,  rice,  wine,  and  spices, 
are  imported  from  the  East  Indies ;  tobacco  from 
Rio;  cheese,  oranges,  horses,  butter,  coals,  and 
many  other  articles  which  Van  Diemen's  Land  it- 
self produces,  from  New  South  Wales.  The  ports 
of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  of  New 
South  Wales  are  free  ports,  and  placed  on  the  same 
I  footing,  as  respects  trade,  with  those  of  Malta  and 
Gibraltar.  Launceston,  the  nearest  port  to  the 
continent  of  Australia,  is  300  m.  sailing  distance 
from  Port-Phillip.  Hobart-Town  is  800  m.  sailing 
distance  from  Sydney. 

Bevenue.']  The  ordinary  revenue  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  arising  from  import  duties,  law  fees, 
licenses,  and  fines,  was,  in  1831,  £67,300  ;  while  the 
total  expense  of  government  amounted  to  £60,738. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  about  £100,000  was  annnnlly  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  criminal  population  of  this  colonv.  The 
revenue  in  1847  was  £148,763;  in  1849,  £152,668. 
The  expenditure  in  1847  was  £140,157;  in  1849, 
£154,634.  The  expense  of  the  judicial  department 
amounts  to  about  £13,000  per  annum,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical to  about  £6,500.  The  governor's  situation 
is  reckoned  worth  £5,000  per  annum,  although  his 
nett  salary  is  only  £2,500.    The  salary  of  the  go- 


vernor's private  secretary  is  £500  per  annum.  Bri- 
tish silver  is  used,  besides  dollars,  rupees,  and  sev- 
eral other  foreign  coins. 

Division*.]  Originally  Van  Diemen's  Land  »u 
divided  into  two  counties  only,  viz.,  Buckingham 
and  Cornwall.  In  1826  these  were  subdivided  into 
several  police  districts,  vix.,  Hobart-Town,  compris- 
ing about  400  sq.  m. ;  Richmond,  containing  1,050 
sq.  m.,  with  the  towns  of  Richmond,  Sorell,  and 
Brighton;  New  Norfolk,  containing  1,500  sq.  m., 
with  Elizabeth-Town,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
New  Norfolk,  and  Hamilton;  Clyde,  comprising 
1,700  sq.  rn.,  and  the  town  of  Bothwell ;  Oatlamis, 
containing  900  sq.  m.,  with  the  towns  of  Oatlands 
and  Jericho;  Campbell -Town,  containing  about 
1,260  sq.  in.,  with  the  towns  of  Campbell-Town, 
Ross,  Lincoln,  and  FingaU ;  Norfolk  Plains,  a  dis- 
trict of  great  extent,  comprising  above  2,250  sq.  n:., 
but  of  which  the  greater  proportion  is  rugged,  in- 
accessible land,  with  the  townships  of  La  tour  and 
Westburg ;  Launceston,  an  extensive  but  unproduc- 
tive district  of  3,800  sq.  m.,  with  the  town  of  Laun- 
ceston, the  second  town  in  the  colony,  and  also  the 
towns  of  Perth  and  George-Town ;  and  Oyster  bay, 
a  small  district  of  about  900  sq.  m.  To  these  divi- 
sions may  be  added  the  penal  settlements  of  M ac- 
quaint; island  and  Port  Arthur,  with  numerous 
islands  in  the  straits  that  separate  the  colony  from 
New  South  WaleB ;  Maria  island,  formerly  a  penal 
settlement ;  and  the  territories  of  the  Van  Dietnen'i 
Land  Company,  comprehending  nearly  500,000  acres 
in  the  NW  corner  of  the  island,  and  presently  in- 
habited by  about  400  souls.— The  capital  ia  Hobakt- 
Towx  on  the  estuary  of  the  Derwent :  see  that  ar- 
ticle. Next  to  Hobart-Town  in  importance  is  Laun- 
ceston, situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and 
South  Esk  rivers,  or  head  of  the  Tamar  navigation, 
121  m.  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  40  m. 
within  the  N  line  of  coast  Its  present  pop.  is 
about  2,000.  From  the  favourable  nature  of  its 
situation  for  commercial  purposes — the  river  bring 
navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons  up  to  the  town- 
its  maritime  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  is  every 
day  increasing.  The  chief  exports  from  Launces- 
ton are  wheat,  bark,  wool,  and  whale-oil.  Of 
these  £60,000  are  shipped  annually.  The  custom- 
house revenue  of  the  port,  for  the  quarter  preceding 
July,  1832,  amounted  to  about  £12,000.— Elizabeth- 
Town  is  a  very  agreeable  township,  22  m.  from 
Hobart-Town,  on  the  highest  navigable  point  of  the 
Derwent.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic  bf- 
twecu  the  capital  and  the  rich  pasturage  and  vil- 
lage districts  of  the  interior.  Spring-bay  on  the 
E,  and  Port-Davey,  and  Macquane  harbour,  on  the 
W,  afford  shelter  for  vessels. 

/!  <t  >ri/.]  More  than  120  year*  elapsed  before  the  discovery 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Tasman  was  followed  by  any  event 
of  the  slightest  Importance  to  it*  annals.  Cook,  aa  well  at  hit 
companion  Fumeaux,  in  Out  course  of  their  voyajre  of  ercntn- 
navigation  In  1773.  and  again  in  1777.  viaited  the  abort*  ««"  Van 
Diemen's  Land  without  discovering  it*  Intulartty.  In  l*0i  is 
waa  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  English ;  a  small  de- 
tachment under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bo  wen.  tutiaf 
arrived  from  Sydney,  with  •  view  of  forming  a  penal  acUleowat 
for  convict*  transported  from  that  colony.  iUadon  or  Reside*"", 
aa  It  I*  sometimes  called,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  ft* 
miles  up  the  river,  waa  the  *pot  aek-cted  for  the  settlement ,  '•»' 
beyond  this,  little  waa  effected  at  that  time.  Early  io  lwX 
Lieutenant-Governor  Collin*,  who  had  recently  left  England  with 
a  considerable  expedition,  having-  In  view  the  formation  of  a 
tlement  at  Port  Phillip,  on  the  southern  coart  of  New  H'^°* 

at  that  pUce,  amf  arrived  in  the  Derwent,  when  the  island  «»» 
formally  taken  poa*eMlort  of  in  Iho  name  of  his  Britannic  tn* 
jest y ;  and  alter  various  surveys  ol  the  Derwent.  the  present  the 
«t  Hobart-Town  was  decided  upon  for  bead -quarter*.  Govern.* 
Collin*  waa  accompanied  by  several  respectable  (rrntleroen.  u> 
(ill  the  various  situation*  of  his  infant  government,  and  h*i 
about  400  prisoners  under  him,  with  about  60  marine*.   In  U* 
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i  of  the  tame  year,  a  settlement  waa  formed  on  the  other 
not  of  the  island,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Paterson,  of 


Um         who  arrived  from  Sydnev,  and  In  the  fir»t  Instance, 

calling  it  York 
After  the  Uland 


choice  of  a  spot 


from  ay 
beyond 


had  been  settled  about  three  yean,  the  first  sheep  and  cattle 
wen  imported.  Freeh  arrivals  of  prisoners  were  constantly  tak- 
lof  place  from  Sydney,  and  the  colony  continued  to  increase, 
although  still  preserving  its  original  character  of  being  »  place  of 
punishment  for  the  convicted  felons  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
1413.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Davey  arrived  as  lieutenant -governor, 
and  about  this  time  the  embryo  importance  and  value  of  the 
atony  began  to  be  developed.  Until  this  period  all  communica- 
tion between  Van  Die  men's  Land  and  other  places,  excepting 
England  and  New  South  Wales,  had  been  interdicted  by  certain 
penalties  upon  merchant  vessels  that  might  attempt  to  enter  the 
pons:  bat  these  were  now  done  away  with,  and  the  colony 
F>Uwd  precisely  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  commerce  as 
S«w  South  Wales.  The  consequence  of  this  and  of  other  measures 
that  were  adopted  about  the  same  time,  soon  became  obvious. 
The  colony  began  to  wear  the  appearance  of  an  abode  of  English- 
men; and  although  emigrants  from  the  mother  country  had  not 
ret  directed  their  steps  hither,  what  with  the  officers  of  different 
regiments  who  remained  in  the  colony — with  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  been  brought  here  by  government  upon  the 
rrscuation  of  Norfolk  Island,  with  occasional  arrivals  from  New 
Sana  Wales— and  the  crown  prisoners  who  bsd  become  free 
other  by  servitude  or  Indulgence,  the  pop.  increased  rspldly. 
Ural  was  also  more  and  more  cultivated,  houses  wens  erected, 
sd :  every  tiling,  in  short,  assumed  an  Improving  as- 
1831.  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in  from  England 
nania;  and  the  natural  consequence  of  the  capital 
was  sn  extension  of  the  colony  within  Itself  In  every 
shape.  Trade  began  to  assume  regularity ;  distilleries  and 
breweries  were  erected ;  the  Van  Dlcmen't  Land  bank  was  es- 
taUuhed  ;  and  many  other  steps  taken  equally  indicative  of  the 
progress  the  place  was  making.  Originally  s  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales,  it  now  holds  the  rank  of  an  Independent  colony. 

VAN  DIEMEN,  a  river  of  N.  Australia,  which 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  SE  side, 
in  $  laL  17*. 

VAN  DIEMEN  GULF,  a  gulf  formed  by  Mel- 
vilic  island  and  Coburg  peninsula  and  the  continent 
of  Australia,  and  entered  by  Dundas  strait  on  the  N, 
and  by  Clarence  strait  on  the  W.  On  the  S  it  re- 
ceives" South  Alligator  river.  It  contains  several 
L<Unds. 

VANDOEVRE  -  EN  -  BRENNE,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Indre,  cant,  and  8  m.  8W 
of  Buzancois.    Pop.  1,050.    It  has  an  iron-work. 
VANDOEVRE&,  a  commune  of  Switzerland,  in 


tbe  cant,  of  Geneva.  It  has  important  coal 
mines. 

VANDRILLE-RANCON  (Saixt),  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  and 
cant  of  Candebec,  9  m.  8  of  Yvetot.  Pop.  1,008. 
It  has  a  cotton- spinning  mill. 

VANDSBURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
West  Prussia,  circle  and  20  m.  E  of  Flatow,  on  a 
Uke  of  the  same  name,  in  which  is  an  island  with  a 
castle.   Pop.  1,000. 

VANDSOCE,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese 
of  Christiansand  and  bail,  of  Stavanger,  on  a  penin- 
sula. Pop.  5,000. 

VANDV.  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Oise,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams  which 
bare  their  sources  in  the  dep.  of  the  Aisne,  and 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  8  m.,  joins  the  Aisne, 
cm  tbe  1.  bank,  at  the  foot  of  La  Motte. 

VAN  DYKE  ( Jost  and  Little),  two  islands  of 
the  Antilles,  in  the  group  of  the  Virgin  islands,  to 
tbe  NW  of  Tortola.  The  larger,  which  is  8  m.  NW 
of  Tortola,  is  7  m.  in  length,  and  2  ra.  in  breadth. 

VANG,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 
Aggerthuus  and  bail,  of  Christian,  on  the  Reina. 
Pop.  2,100. — Also  a  parish  in  the  bail,  of  Hedemar- 
kea,  68  m.  NNE  of  Christiania,  on  tbe  NE  bank  of 
tbe  M iosen-see.    Pop.  5, 1 10. 

VANGE,  a  parish  in  Essex,  13  m.  S  of  Chelms- 
ford. Area  2,250  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  164. 

VANGEN,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  bail,  of 
JarUherg,  on  the  Christiania-fiord,  to  the  NE  of 


VANGEROW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Neustettin.    Pop.  250. 

VANIAMBADDY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  and  120  m.  WSW  of  Madras,  and  prov. 
of  Salem  and  Barahmabl,  pleasantly  situated  in  an 
island  of  the  Palar.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen 
wall,  and  has  two  celebrated  Hindu  temples. 

VANIKORO,  two  islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  in 
the  archipelago  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  S  lat.  11°  40',  and 
E  long.  165°  5C.  They  are  unequal  in  extent,  are 
close  together,  and  surrounded  by  immense  reefs 
— penetrable  by  only  a  few  intricate  passages — 
upwards  of  30  m.  in  circuit,  containing  some  small 
islands,  and  extending  nearly  continuously  to  the 
archipelago  of  the  New  Hebrides  on  the  S.  Pop. 
1,500.  These  islands  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
3,114  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  are  densely  covered 
with  wood.  On  the  E  side  of  the  larger  island  is  a 
bay,  dividing  the  lesser  V.  into  two  parts,  distin- 
guished as  Manevai  and  Tevai  bays,  within  which 
is  a  basin  sheltered  on  all  sides  from  the  storms 
which  frequently  break  with  violence  on  the  reefs 
without.  On  the  N  is  also  another  passage  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  vessels  of  La  Perouse, 
wrecked  fortv  years  previously,  were  discovered  by 
Dillon  in  182"7.  The  islands  of  V.  are  extremely  in- 
salubrious to  Europeans.  The  aborigines  belong  to 
the  black  Oceanic  race,  are  diminutive,  squalid 
in  appearance,  and  hostile  in  disposition  to  stran- 
gers. They  wear  in  the  ears  strings  of  rings  made 
of  the  tortoise-shell,  and  a  feather  passed  through 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose.  The  bread-fruit,  cocoa- 
nut,  and  fish  form  their  chief  articles  of  subsistence. 
These  islands  were  named  by  Captain  Edwards,  by 
whom  they  were  visited  in  1791,  Pitt  islands;  and 
subsequently  from  Dillon  they  received  the  appella- 
tion of  La  Perouse;  by  D'Entrecasteaux,  in  1793, 
Recherche.  The  smaller  islands  of  the  group  are 
named  Manevai  and  Nanounha.  Paion  and  \  anon 
are  districts  of  the  larger  Yanikoro. 

VANIKUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Reuss.    Pop.  480. 

VAN  ITCHES,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  sanj.  and  78  m.  SE  of  Monastir,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Indjc-Carasu. 

VANKLEEK-HILL,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  W  part  of  the  township  of  West  Hawkesbury, 
8  m.  8  of  the  Ottawa.    Pop.  250. 

V  ANN  EN,  an  island  of  the  Lofoden  group,  to  the 
NE  of  Ringvadsoe,  in  N  lat.  70°  10',  and  E  long. 
20°  6'.  It  is  18  m.  in  length  from  N  to  S,  and  12  m. 
in  breadth.    Pop.  500. 

VANNE8,  a  hver  of  France,  which  has  its  source 
a  little  to  the  E  of  Fontaines,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Aube,  flows  thence  into  that  of  the  Yonnc,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  39  m.,  in  a  generally  \V  direction, 
joins  the  river  of  that  name,  on  the  r.  bank,  a  little 
above  Sena.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Lancre, 
St.  Mards,  Po«y,  and  Vandeurs.  Villeneuve-sur- 
Vannes  is  the  chief  place  on  its  banks. 

VANNES,  an  arrondissemcnt,  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Morbihan. 
The  arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  163,419  hect.,  and 
contains  10  cant.  Pop.  in  1831,  119,774;  and  in 
1846,  129,816.— The  cant,  comprises  13  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,27,274;  and  in  1846,  31,280.— The  town, 
which  is  also  capital  of  the  dep.,  is  72  m.  NW  of 
Nantes,  and  336  m.  WSW  of  Paris,  near  the  N  ex- 
tremity of  the  small  gulf  of  Morbihan,  in  N  lat  47° 
39'  31*  and  W  long.  7°  25'  41".  Pop.  in  1789, 8,814; 
in  1821, 11,289;  in  1831. 10,395;  and  in  1846, 12,974. 
It  is  enclosed  by  two  small  rivers,  one  of  which  bears 
the  same  name,  and  forms  at  its  mouth  a  small  har- 
bour. It  has  two  suburbs,  each  larger  in  extent 
than  the  town.    Of  these,  one  named  the  Marche  is 
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separated  by  walls,  defended  by  strong  tower*  and 
by  a  ditch.  Theother,  distinguished  as  St.  Pateme, 
contains  a  handsome  church,  a  fine  mall,  and  a 
general  hospital.  The  town  possesses  a  custom- 
house, a  public  library,  a  communal  college  and 
museum,  a  free  school  of  navigation,  a  theatre,  a 
house  of  correction,  and  two  printing-establishments. 
It  has  also  an  agricultural  society,  a  polymathic 
society  for  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  It  has  manufactories  of  varieties  of  wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  and  lace,  several 
tan-mills,  tanneries,  and  iron  and  copper- foundries. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  grain,  salt,  hemp, 
honey,  wax,  butter,  tallow,  cider,  iron,  wines  of 
Bordeaux,  Ac.  Vannes,  from  the  number  of  its 
ruins,  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  an- 
cient Venete*.  It  was  erected  by  its  sovereigns,  the 
dukes  of  Bretagne,  into  a  county.  The  name  signi- 
fies in  the  low  vernacular  Guenet,  handsome.  In 
the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Rhuys  is  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Gfldas. 

VANNES  (Leh),  a  group  of  islets  of  Prance,  in 
the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine,  in 
the  den.  of  the  Morbihan. 

VAN08C,  or  Vaxosc-ex-Vancasce,  a  commune 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardeche,  cant,  and  7  m. 
8W  of  Annonay.   Pop.  1,660. 

VANS  (Lbs),  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardeche.  The  cant  com- 
prises 21  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  17,643;  and  in  1846, 
20,165.  The  town  is  15  m.  SW  of  Largentiere,  near 
the  OhaasezRc.  Pop.  2,240.  It  has  manufactories 
of  silk  and  several  spinning-mills,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  fabrics, 
grain,  cattle,  and  chestnuts.  Wine,  mulberries, 
olives,  and  chestnuts  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinitv. 

VAN8ITTART-BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  N"W 
coast  of  Australia,  to  the  E  of  Cape  Bougainville, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  Admiralty  gulf. 
It  is  30  m.  in  depth  from  N  to  S,  and  27  m.  in  ex- 
treme breadth.  Its  shores  present  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  outline,  and  the  mouth  is  studded  with 
islands. 

V AN8ITTART-H ILLS,  a  range  of  hills  in  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains, 
running  from  E  to  W  along  the  8  side  of  Gorke  river, 
to  its  confluence  with  Bowen  river. 

VANTSIOEGUT8ROER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in 
the  prefecture  of  Stora-Kopparberg.  It  gives  rise 
to  the  Eastern  Dal-elv. 

VANVES,  or  Vanvrer,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Seine,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Sceaux, 
and  2  m.  SW  of  the  walls  of  Paris.  Top.  2,506.  It 
has  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  possesses  manufactories 
of  locks,  extensive  bleachenes,  and  quarries  of  free- 
stone. In  the  vicinity  is  an  ancient  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  Prince-de-Oonde. 

VANVEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cote-d'Or,  cant,  and  8  m.  ESE  of  ChatiUon-sur- 
Scine,  on  the  Ource.    Pop.  795. 

VAN-WERT,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  drained  by  St.  Mary's  and  Lit- 
tle Anglaize  rivers,  and  other  small  streams,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  railway,  the 
Miami  canal,  &c.  It  has  a  level  surface,  but  is 
generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,580;  in  1850, 
4,794. — The  chief  village,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  105  m.  NW  by  W  of  Columbus.  Pop.  270. 

VANXAIN8,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Dordogne  and  cant,  of  Riberac    Pop.  2,010. 

VANZAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Deux-Sevres,  5  m.  SE  of  Chenay.   Pop.  350. 

VANZE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  and  9  m. 
E  of  Lecce,  and  cant  of  Vemolc,  in  a  low  and  un- 
healthy situation.    Pop.  200. 


VAOUR,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Tarn,  and  arrond.  of  Gaillac.  The 
cant  comprises  10  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,919;  in 
1846.  5,672.— The  town  is  14  ro.  NNW  of  Gaillac 
on  the  roost  elevated  point  of  the  ridge  which  se- 
parates the  valleys  of  the  Tarn  and  Aveyron.  Pop. 
600.    It  has  a  fine  castle. 

VAPIXANA.  a  tribe  of  Indian*,  who  inhabit  the  N  pan  of 
Brazilian  Quay  ana,  near  the  oonflites  of  the  British  powe*- 
•iona. 

VAPNA-FIORD,  a  harbour  of  Iceland,  on  the  E 
coast,  in  N  lat  65'  4(T.  It  receives  the  river  Hof 
on  the  W  side. 

VAPRIO,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div. 
and  prov.  and  12  m.  NNWof  Novara,  and  mande. 
of  Momo.  Pop.  6,000.  It  has  extensive  paper- 
mills.  A  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  here 
in  1324  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibclinee,  in  which 
the  former  were  defeated.— Also  a  market-town  of 
Austrian  Lombardy,  in  the  gov.  and  delegation  of 
Milan,  district  and  7  m.  NE  of  Gorgonzola,  on  the 
Mnrtesana  canal,  and  r.  bank  of  the  Adda.  Pop. 
1,880.    It  has  a  large  paper-mill. 

VAR,  or  Vabo,  a  river  which  has  it*  source  in 
the  Alps,  in  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Basses- Alpet, 
9  m.  E  of  Colmar.  After  running  a  few  leagues,  it 
enters  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  forms  afterwards 
for  some  distance  the  line  of  separation  between  the 
div.  of  Nice  and  the  French  dep.  of  the  Var;  and 
after  a  total  course  of  about  78  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  8t  Laurent-du-Var.  It 
flows  first  8  to  Entrevaux,  then  E  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Tinea,  and  afterwards  8.  Timber  is  its  chief 
article  of  transit  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Colon  and  the  Esteron  in  France,  and  the  Tinea  and 
the  Vesoubia  in  Sardinia.  The  V.  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  forms  numerous  islands.  It  is  liable  in 
spring  to  extensive  floods,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
frequency  with  which  it  changes  its  bed.  In  sum- 
mer it  is  reduced  to  an  insignificant  stream. 

VAR,  a  department  of  France,  forming  the  SE 
extremity  of  the  kingdom ;  and  bounded  on  the  N 
by  the  dep.  of  Basses- Alpes;  on  the  NE  by  Pied- 
mont; on  the  E  and  S  by  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
on  the  W  by  the  dep.  of  Bouches-du- Rhone.  It  has 
an  area  of  2,800  so.  m.  Branches  of  the  Alps  ex- 
tend into  the  N  and  NE  of  this  dep.;  so  that  it  is  in 
general  rugged  and  uneven,  the  only  extensive 

Shuns  -being  along  the  coast,  which  is  penetrated 
v  several  deep  hays.  The  rivers  descending  from 
the  mountains  are  the  Var,  Verdon,  Esteron,  and 
Argens,  with  a  number  of  smaller  streams.  The 
climate  varies  according  to  elevation,  being  in  some 
parts,  especially  under  a  NW  wind,  bleak  even  in 
this  southern  Latitude;  while  in  others  it  is  mild 
and  warm;  but  in  several  districts  of  the  lover 
grounds,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lagunes  on  the 
coast,  the  air  is  infected  by  stagnant  water.  The 
soil  is  in  many  parts  dry  and  stony,  in  others,  such 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Var,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Grasse,  it  is  more  productive.  Not  above  a 
sixth  of  the  surface  is  arable,  and  the  corn  raised  is 
not  equal  to  the  consumption.  Wine,  brandy,  and 
vinegar  are  made  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  grape,  the  culture  of  which  occupies  a  twelfth 
of  the  surface.  Dried  fruits,  cork,  aud  «ilk,  are  like- 
wise exported.  The  pastures  are  good  in  particu- 
lar spots,  where  the  command  of  water  makes  up 
for  the  infreqnency  of  rain.  The  animals  chiefly 
reared  are  sheep,  goats,  and  asses ;  the  sheep  are 
sent  in  summer  to  mountain- pasture.  Honey  and 
wax  are  exported.  Of  minerals,  in  whatever  variety 
they  may  exist  hardly  any  have  been  worked  ex- 
cept coals  and  a  little  iron  and  lead.  The  manufac- 
tures are  of  insignificant  amount ;  the  chief  articles 
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are  cilk,  pApcr,  leather,  and  coarse  woollens.  The 
fisheries  along  the  coast  are  considerable. — The 
pop.  in  1846  was  349,859;  in  1852,  357,967.  The 
common  language  is  a  dialect  composed  of  French, 
with  s  mixture  of  Italian.— This  department  forms 
part  of  the  ancient  Provence.  It  contains  no  town 
of  consequence  except  Toulon.  It  is  subject  to  the 
royal  court  of  Aix,  and  is  divided  into  the  4  arron- 
dissements  of  Toulon,  Brignolles,  Grasse,  and  Dra- 
gnignao.  The  hist,  though  a  small  place,  is,  from 
its  central  situation,  the  capital  of  the  dep.  It  is 
subdivided  into  35  cantons,  and  202  communes. 

VARA  (Pico),  a  mountain  of  the  Azores,  near  the 
E  extremity  of  the  island  of  San-Michael.  It  has 
an  alt.  of  5,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  occasion- 
ally  capped  for  a  short  period  with  snow.  This  peak 
terminates  the  chaw  ot  craters  which  extends  to  the 
centre  of  the  island. 

VARA  I  >  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
combat  of  Schemegh,  on  the  1.  bank  o?  the  Oker,  6 
m.  SE  of  Istvandi.    It  has  a  saltpetre  factory. 

VARA-DE-REY,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
pror.  of  Cuenca,  6  m.  E  of  San-Cleraente,  in  a  fer- 
tile plain.  Pop.  1,690. 

VARADE8,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Loiro-Inferieure,  and  ar- 
rcrad.  of  Ancenis.  The  cant,  comprises  5  com, 
Pjp.  in  1831,  10,766;  in  1846,  10,247.— The  town 
ii  3  m.  E  of  Ancenis,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Pop.  3,483.  It  has  a  glass-work,  and  carries  on  an 
•core  trade  in  wine  and  timber,  both  the  produce 
of  the  locality.  About  3  m.  N  of  the  town  are  the 
coal  -mines  of  Montrelais. 
VARADIN.  See  Wardew  (Obosb). 
VARADOURO,  a  port  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Parahiba,  on  the  river  and  to  the  E  of  the  town  of 
that  name.— Also  a  river  of  the  prov.  of  Sao- Paulo, 
which  flows  through  the  districts  of  Cananea  and 
Paranagua,  and  joins  the  Ararapira. 

VA  RAGES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Var,  and  cant  of  Barjola,  21  m.  N\V  of  Brig- 
aoU.  Pop.  1,478.  It  has  manufactories  of  china. 
00  of  fine  quality  is  cultivated  in  the  locality. 

VARAGOIO,  or  Varazze,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  prov.  and  6  m.  NE  of  Savona,  on  the  gulf  of 
Genoa,  on  which  it  has  a  small  port    Pop.  1,800. 
The  manufacture  of  anchors  and  boatbuilding  form 
:   the  chief  objects  of  local  industry. 

VARAIONES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  cant,  of  Buasiere-Badil,  on  an 
uBneot  of  the  Bandiat  Pop.  1,008.  In  the  vici- 
nity are  mines  of  iron  and  antimony. 

VARAIZE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Charente-Inferieure,  cant,  and  4  m.  ESE  of  St.  Jean- 
d'Anzelv.   Pop.  710. 

VARALLO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  the 
pror.  of  Val-Sesia,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sesia,  and 
35  m.  NW  of  Novara,  Pop.  3,300.  It  has  an  bos- 
I'lUl.  *  gymnasium,  and  a  communal  college,  and 
contains  brass-foundries,  and  manufactories  of  iron 
and  copper  from  the  mines  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. On  ft  mountain  in  the  vicinity  is  a  church, 
containing  52  chapels,  and  an  image  of  the  virgin 
which  attracts  numerous  votaries. 

VARALLYA  (Zscio).  or  Kj-osteb-Kuhhorn,  a 
town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of  Thurota,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Vricxa,  and  20  m.  NNWof  KSrmiicz- 
Banya.   To  the  W  is  the  castle  of  Znio. 

VARAMBON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ain,  cant,  and  2  m.  from  Pont-d'Ain.  Pop.  500. 
It  was  formerly  a  town,  and  possessed  a  fortress 
which  was  destroyed  in  1451.  It  was  erected  into 
a  marquisate  in  1576. 

YARANAOO,  a  small  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  prov.  of  San-J uan-de-los- Llanos,  which  rises 
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near  the  source  of  the  Paucana,  and  runs  in  an 
easterly  course  to  the  Orinoco. 

VARANGER-FIORD,  a  gulf  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocese  of  Nordland,  and  E  part  of  Finmark,  in  N 
lat.  70°,  and  E  long.  30°  20'.  It  is  6  m.  in  length 
from  E  to  W,  and  about  15  m.  in  medium  breadth. 
It  receives  the  Palsjoki,  which  falls  into  one  of  its 
small  bavs  distinguished  as  the  Pasvig-fiord. 

VARA  N'GEVILLE  -  LES  -  DEUX  -  EGL1SES,  a 
village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-  Inferioure, 
cant  and  3  m.  NE  of  Duclair.  Pop.  300.  It  has 
paper-mills,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  coal. 

VARANGEVILLE  -  SUR -  MER,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  cant 
and  5  m.  NW  of  Offranville,  on  the  English  chan- 
nel.   Pop.  1,200. 

VARANGUEBEC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Manche,  cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  La-Haye-du- 
Puits. 

VARA  NO,  a  small  lagune  in  the  E  of  the  kiugdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  Capitanata,  near  Monte- Gargano. 
It  is  about  20  m.  in  circuit,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean  by  a  small  stream  on  the  NE. 

VARANO,  or  Wrako,  a  town  of  Hungary,  53  m. 
N  of  Tokay.    Pop.  1,500. 

VARAPODiO,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Calabria- Ultra,  10  m.  SE  of  Gioja.  Pop. 
1,200.    It  was  devastated  by  an  earthquake  in  1783. 

VARAYRE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Lot,  cant,  and  3  ro.  8W  of  Limogne. 

VARAZZE.    See  Vabaooio. 

VARBERG,  a  port  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  and  36 
m.  NW  of  Helmstadt  in  N  lat.  57°  6'.    Pop.  1,700. 

VARDA,  or  Kis-Varda,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Theiss,  53  m.  N  by  E  of  Debreczin. 

VARDAC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  on  the  small  river  Bayse,  with  1,400  in- 
habitant*. The  cork  forests  of  the  neighbourhood 
supply  an  object  of  manufacture  to  the  inhabitants. 

VARDAR,  a  barge  river  of  European  Turkey,  the 
Axim  of  the  ancients,  which  rises  on  the  E  flank 
of  the  Tchar-dagh;  flows  from  NW  to  8  through 
Macedonia,  passing  Uskupand  Koprili ;  and  empties 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  Salonika,  10  m.  W  by  8  of 
Salonika,  after  a  course  of  170  m. 

VARDE,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the  prov.  of 
Jutland,  on  the  r.  oank  of  a  stream  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  embouchure  in  the  gulf  of  Hierting. 

VARDOC,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  N  lat  70°  21', 
E  long.  31°  1C. 

VAREL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hase  or  Jahdc, 
in  N  lat.  53*  24',  17  m.  N  of  Oldenburg,  and  35  m. 
NW  of  Bremen.    Pop.  3,200. 

VARELA  (Poikt),  or  Cape  Mcikai,  the  eastern- 
most point  of  Annam,  in  N  lat  12°  53',  E  long.  109° 
24'.  It  forma  the  extremity  of  a  narrow  sandy 
peninsula. 

VARELLA  (Polo),  an  island  off  the  NE  coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  N  lat  8°  47',  about  10  m.  from  Jaboeng- 
point— Also  an  islet  off  the  E  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  in  N  lat  3°  16". 

VARENUOLZ,  a  village  of  the  German  princi- 
pality of  Lippe-Detraold.    Pop.  690. 

VARENNA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  situated 
on  the  E  side  of  the  lake  of  Como,  30  m.  N  by  E  of 
Milan. 

VARENNES-SUR- ALLIER,  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  river  Allier,  14  m.  WNW  of  La  Palisse,  on 
the  Valacon,  an  affluent  of  the  Allier.    Pop.  2,296. 

VA  REN  N  ES-EN- ARGONNE,  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  river  Aire,  18  m.  NW  of 
Verdun.  Pop.  1,600.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather 
and  paper ;  out  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place 
where  Louis  XVI.  was  Btopped  in  Iub  flight  from 
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Paris  in  June  1791. — Also  a  small  town  in  the  dep. 
of  Haute- Marne,  14  m.  NE  of  Langres. 

VARENNES-SOUS-DUN,  a  commune  and  Tillage 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Saone-et-Loir,  1  m.  E  of 
Li  Clavette. 

VAREN8ELL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Minden,  circle  of  Weidenbruck.    Pop.  1,200. 

VARENT  (Saint),  a  town  of  Franco,  dep.  of 
Dcux-Sovrcs,  on  the  small  river  Thouaret,  14  m.  E 
of  Bressuire.    Pop.  735. 

VARESE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  gov. 
of  Milan,  situated  on  the  small  river  Verbano,  13  m. 
VV  of  Como,  near  a  lake.  It  has  about  8,500  inhabi- 
tants, who  cultivate  and  manufacture  silk.  In  its 
vicinity  are  a  number  of  villas  belonging  to  Milan 
families,  and  an  elegant  modern  palace  situated  on 
an  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens 
and  fountains. — The  lake  of  Varese  is  a  fine  ex- 

{tanse  of  water,  of  an  oblong  form,  about  6  m.  in 
engtb  from  NW  to  SE,  having  its  banks  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  Its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  Adriatic  is  235  metres— 774  ft. 

VAROEL,  or  Great  Varoula,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  Unstrut,  14  m.  NW  of  Erfurt.  Pop. 
1,000. 

VARGEM- FORMOSA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  28  m.  W  of  Cuiaba. 

VARGO,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  N 
lat  62°  59',  E  long.  21°  3'. 

VARHELY,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of 
Hunvad,  8  m.  W8W  of  Hatzig. 

VARICK,  a  township  and  village  of  Seville  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  160  m.  W  of  Al- 
bany.   Pop.  1,872. 

VARIETY,  a  village  of  Nelson  co.,  Virginia, 
U.  8.,  85  m.  W  by  N  of  Richmond. 

VARIGNANO,  a  town  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
deleg.  and  12  m.  SE  of  Bologna.    Pop.  3,100. 

VARILHES,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on  the 
Arriege.  6  m.  8  of  Fanners,  and  6  m.  N  of  Foix. 
Pop.  1,700. 

VARIN,  a  town  of  Hungarv,  in  the  com.  and  45 
m.  NE  of  Trentsin,  near  the  Waag. 

V  AKIN  AS,  a  prov.  of  Venezuela,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  prov.  of  Marncaybo ;  on  the  E  by 
the  plains  of  Caracas  and  the  Orinoco ;  on  the  8 
by  Arhaguas ;  and  on  the  W  by  Merida.  Pop. 
109,497.  Its  chief  products  are  tobacco,  well 
known  in  the  European  markets;  cattle,  sheep, 
mules,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  produce  is  exported 
chiefly  by  water  to  Guayana ;  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion being  at  a  spot  called  Tocunos,  5  leagues  be- 
low the  cap.  The  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
country  are  the  extensive  plainB  of  which  it  is  com- 

Eosed,  and  which  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  her- 
age,  feeding  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  droves  of  mules  and  horses. — The  capital 
of  the  prov.,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  about 
300  m.  SE  of  Caracas.  It  is  a  little  place ;  but  the 
public  edifices  are  reduced  to  one  parish  -  church 
and  an  hospital.    Pop.  12,000. 

VARIRIN,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Seara, 
which  rises  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  and 
enters  the  Parana. 

VARKENY,  a  village  of  Hungarv,  in  the  com.  of 
Borsod.    Pop.  1,100. 

VARL08EN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  reg.  of 
Minden,  near  Dransfela.    Pop.  425. 

VARNA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
aanj.  of  Silistria,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  N  side 
of  a  bay  on  the  8\V  coast  of  the  Black  sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Varna,  opposite  Galata,  in  N  lat 
43°  12'  17",  E  long.  27"  56'  31",  14  hours'  sailing 
distance  from  Constantinople.    The  semicircular 


bay  of  V.  which  is  about  1 J  m.  in  length,  and  I  m. 
across,  shoals  up  to  the  beach  at  the  apex  of  Um 
semicircle  formed  by  its  shores,  and  the  land  is  m 
low  at  that  point  that  the  fresh  waters  from  the 
neighbouring  hills  form  the  Dcvna  lakes,  which  ex- 
tend in  a  S\V  direction  for  7  or  8  m.,  with  a  brt-ndrb 
of  from  2  to  3  m.  towards  Shumla.  V.  is  trail t  on 
a  slightly  elevated  bank  of  sand,  of  such  varying 
height  that,  in  somo  places,  the  base  of  the  wall* 
around  it  is  on  the  level  of  the  water,  and  at  other* 
20  or  30  ft.  above  it.  Below  this  bank  a  series  of 
plains  spread  all  round  the  landward  side  of  the 
town,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  hills  which,  dippin; 
into  the  sea  in  an  abrupt  promontory  on  the  NE 
side,  rise  in  terraces  to  the  height  of  700  or  800  ft, 
at  the  distance  of  3  m.  from  the  walls,  and  trend 
westwards  to  meet  the  corresponding  chain  of  hills 
on  the  8  extremity  of  the  bay,  thus  enclosing  the 
lake  and  plains  in  a  sort  of  natural  wall,  which  is, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  country,  covered-  with  brush- 
wood and  small  trees.  A  stone  wall  10  ft  high, 
painted  white  and  loop-holed,  is  built  all  around 
the  place,  so  as  to  enclose  a  large  irregular  four-sided 
figure,  each  side  of  which  averages  I1  m.  in  length, 
and  some  detached  batteries,  well  provided  with 
heavy  guns,  chiefly  68-  pounders,  are  erected  in  ad- 
vance of  the  walls  on  the  land  side.  On  the  sea-face 
are  four  batteries,  provided  with  heavy  guns  also,  and 
at  every  favourable  spot  bastions  have  been  thrown 
out.  A  ditch,  1 8  ft.  wide  by  1 2  ft.  deep,  further protects 
the  enceinte.  There  are  5  gates  in  the  extcnor  walL 
Peering  above  these  walls,  in  an  irregular  jumble  of 
red-tiled  roofs,  are  seen  the  houses  of  the  place, 
with  a  few  minarets  towering  from  the  mosque* 
above  them.  The  angles  of  the  works  are  irregu- 
lar, but  in  most  instances  the  walls  arc  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  a  fair  amount  of  flanking 
fire  on  an  assailing  force.  Nevertheless,  the  hank 
on  which  the  town  is  built  is  so  uneven,  that  s  por- 
tion of  tho  inner  side  of  the  walls  could  be  swept 
from  a  fleet  in  the  bay,  and  other  parts  are  equally 
accessible  to  the  fire  of  batteries  on  the  trifling  hil- 
locks around  the  town.  The  houses  of  the  town, 
about  3,000  in  number,  are  chiefly  built  of  wood, 

Eainted  white,  blue,  brown,  saffron,  and  yellow; 
ut,  for  the  most  part,  they  exhibit  little  of  the 
brightness  of  the  original  colouring,  and  the  roof- 
ings of  broken  red  tile,  combined  with  the  general 
dilapidated  look  of  the  plank  sheathings  of  the  side- 
walls,  give  the  whole  place  an  appearance  of  de- 
cay, which  is  not  much  belied  by  the  interiors  of  the 
habitations.  The  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  pre- 
sent nothing  hut  a  door  and  a  low  gable- wall  toward 
the  street  Generally,  they  look  out  on  a  court- 
yard provided  with  some  sheds,  a  well,  and  as  many 
flowers  and  trees  as  can  force  their  way  through  the 
hardened  earthen  floor  of  the  enclosure.  A  high 
stone  wall  shuts  out  each  mansion  from  its  neigh- 
bour, and  the  doors,  which  perforce  must  open  on 
the  street,  are  shut  the  instant  the  occasion  for  their 
opening  ceases.  "Thus,"  says  the  graphic  pen 
which  has  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
article,  "  as  you  wander  through  not  lanes  present- 
ing one  eternal  blank  of  stone  walls  and  unpainted 
doorways,  topped  by  tiled  gables,  and  hear  no  sound 
within,  except  the  wailing  of  an  infant  the  sharp 
cry  of  the  kite  soaring  overhead,  or  the  growl  of  the 
dog  half-awakened  by  your  step  as  he  basks  in  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  path,  you  might  think  the 
place  stricken  by  the  plague  and  destitute  of  life, 
but  that  now  and  then  a  door  opens  and  a  pOe  of 
red  or  yellow  or  bright  blue  cloth,  surmounted  by 
the  white  folds  of  the  ycuhmak,  and  terminating  in 
light  yellow  boots,  emerges,  and  at  your  present 
rushes  in  again,  or  takes  a  precipitate  motion  arrow 
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the  street  and  dashes  in  at  an  opposite  door,  or  a  rag- 
jred  porter  with  a  water-jar,  shuffles  along  and  eyes 
the  infidel  sullenly  as  he  goes  by.  In  the  heat  of 
the  mid -day,  when  the  sun  blazes  down  into  those 
straitened  streets,  the  silence  is  absolutely  oppres- 
lire,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  hear  the  twittering  song  of 
the  swallow  as  he  clings  to  the  roof.  V.,  neverthe- 
less, contains  13,000  or  U.000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Bulgarian*.  The  garrison  is  generally  5,000.  There 
is  more  bustle,  animation,  and  life  tn  the  smallest 
hamlet  in  Dorsetshire  than  here,  unless  you  go 
down  to  the  landing-place,  or  visit  the  bazaar, 
where  the  inhabitants  flock  for  work  or  business. 
Towards  evening  there  are  more  people  moving 
about,  and  the  muezzin  breaks  the  silence  with  his 
shrill  and  boylike  voice."  The  town  contains  four 
mosqnes,  three  Greek  churches,  and  one  Armenian 
church.  There  are  numerous  and  abundant  foun- 
tains within  the  walls.  There  are  three  small  jet- 
ties of  wood  opposite  the  principal  gate  of  the  town  ; 
and  a  beach  of  a  few  yards  broad  between  the  sea 
and  the  foot  of  the  walls  serves  as  a  landing-place 
for  lighter  boats.  The  roadstead  of  V.  is  spacious, 
with  good holding-ground,  and  well-protected  from 
8,  w;  and  N  winds,  but  is  open  and  exposed  to 
the  E.  In  spite  of  this,  from  the  growing  import- 
ance of  V.  as  the  principal  port  of  Bulgaria  and 
the  readiest  point  of  connexion  with  central  Europe, 
it  has  been  surveyed  for  its  capacities  both  as  a  com- 
mercial port  and  as  a  naval  arsenal.  Not  only  is 
it  the  natural  point  for  the  concentration  of  the  de- 
fensive resources  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  but,  if  a  railway  be  car- 
ried out  to  Shumla  and  Rustchuk,  V.  must  become 

•  city  of  the  first  importance  both  for  goods  and 
passenger  traffic  Two  projects  are,  therefore,  now 
on  the  tapit  for  improving  this  port :  one  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  couple  of  breakwaters  on  the  sunk 
ledges  of  rocks  in  prolongation  of  the  bluff  cape  to 
the  soath,  and  the  shallows  to  the  north  of  the  road- 
stead ;  but  this  would  involve  a  vast  expense,  and 
after  all  leave  too  large  a  space  open  to  the  easterly 
eV.es.  The  other  project  is  to  form  the  lower  lake 
of  Devna  into  a  harbour.  This  lake  is  60  ft  deep 
in  the  middle ;  and  the  isthmus  between  it  and  the 
tea  is  a  flat  of  land  a  little  raised  above  the  level 
of  either,  but  not  exceeding  a  4  m.  in  breadth. 
Thus  a  ship-canal  of  a  few  hundred  yards  would 
open  a  capacious  basin  for  the  largest  warlike  or 
mercantile  navy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  secure  ar- 
senal for  the  construction,  repair,  and  armament  of 

•  fleet.  The  direct  high  road  to  Silistria  strikes  off 
dose  to  V.  through  the  mountains  which  run  paral- 
lel to  the  lakes  of  Devna  or  Dcvnc ;  and  the  lower 
or  summer- road  to  Paravati  skirts  the  N  shore  of 
the  lakes.  Austrian  steamers  generally  put  in  twice 
s-week  at  this  place  on  their  passage  to  and  from 
Constantinople  and  Galatz.  In  1847,  the  value  of 
exports  from  V.,  chiefly  corn,  timber,  charcoal,  eggs, 
and  fowls,  was  £600,000.— In  1828,  this  place  was 
captured  by  the  Russians,  who  directed  their  main 
attack  upon  it  from  the  N.  In  August  1854,  it  was 
d>  TAstatcd  by  fire,  the  work  probably  of  a  Russian 
incendiary.  In  the  same  year,  the  great  military 
expedition  of  the  Allies  sailed  from  this  place  to 
d:srnibark  on  the  Crimea. 

VARNA,  a  village  of  Tompkins  co.,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  U.  S.,  140  m.  W  by  8  of  Albany,  on 
Fall  creek.  Pop.  in  1850,  about  200. 
VARNAVIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
r.  and  168  m.  ESE  of  Kostroma,  in  a  district  of 
same  name,  on  the  Vetluga.  Pop.  668.  The 
booaes  are  built  of  wood.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  pitch,  woodware,  and  mats. 
VARNEVILLE-AUX-GRIS,  a  village  of  France, 


the 


in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  cant,  and  2  m. 
S  of  Totes.  Pop.  339.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ex- 
tensive freestone  quarries  from  which  the  village 
take*  its  name. 

VARNHAGEN,  a  village  of  the  principality  of 
Waldeck  and  bail,  of  Eder,  on  a  river  of  that  name, 
a  little  to  the  SW  of  Waldeck. 

VARNHALT,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Buhl.    Pop.  660. 

VARNHOVEL,  a  parish  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Munstcr,  circle  of  Ludinghausen.  Pop.  280. 

VAROCHI,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  near 
the  E  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Coron,  and  12  m.  8E  of 
Calamnta.  Pop.  450.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop. 

VAROE,  an  island  of  Norway,  in  tho  Loffoden 
archipelago,  to  the  N  of  the  Maelstrom. 

VAROKH,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Albania,  in  the  pash.  and  30  m.  NW  of  Uskup,  and 
near  the  8  base  of  the  Tcha-Dagh. 

VARONNE,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Valais,  bail,  and  1}  m.  NW  of  Leuk.  about  the 
same  distance  NNW  of  the  confluence  of  the  Dola 
with  the  Rhnie.    Pop.  413. 

VAROSCH,  a  market-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Trawnik,  15  m.  N  of  Bos- 
na-Serai,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sondica.  In  the  vi- 
cinity are  several  mines  and  forges. 

VAROUNDA9,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  Inhabit  tho  territory 
of  Moro-Pooa,  to  the  E  of  Lower  Guinea.  Tbey  cultivate  aiairo 
and  manioc. 

VARRAIGNES.   See  Varaioses. 

VARREL,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  bail,  of 
Ehrenburg.  Pop.  770. — Also  a  village  of  the  duchy 
of  Olden  burg  and  bail,  of  Dclmcnhorst    Pop.  340. 

VARRIGSEN,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
circle  of  Wolfenbuttel.    Pop.  200. 

VARRONE,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  Lombardy, 
on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Corao  and  Ber- 
gamo, in  N  lat  46°  V  25*,  and  E  long.  9°  31'  33". 

VARS,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Charente,  and  cant,  of  Saint- Amant-de- 
Bnxe,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Charente.  Pop.  1,987. 
The  locality  affords  good  wine. 

VARTOFTA,  a  baerad  of  Sweden,  in  the 
ture  of  Skaraborg,  bathed  by  Lake  Vetter. 

VARTRE  Y,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Wicklow,  which  rises 
on  the  S  side  of  Donee  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  1,030  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  flows  to 
the  head  of  the  long  estuarial  belt  of  water  which 
bounds  the  W  side  of  the  Murrough. 

VARTSALA,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  off  the  SW 
coast  of  Finland,  in  the  archipelago  of  Abo,  in  N 
lat.  60°  SO*,  and  E  long.  21°  14. 

VARU.   See  Baru. 

VARYSBURG,  a  village  of  Wyoming  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  the  E  side  of  the  head 
branch  of  Tonawanda  creek,  236  m.  W  of  Albany. 
Pop.  in  1850,  about  250. 

VARZEA,  a  valley  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio- 
Grande-do-Norte,  and  district  of  Villa-da-  Princeza. 

VARZEA  DAS- BAIZES,  a  village  and  fertile 
I  valley  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Santa-Catherina,  wa- 
tered by  the  Tubarlo. 

VARZEA-DE-VACA,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ceara,  and  district  of  Villa-do-Principe. 

VARZI,  a  market-town  of  the  duchy  and  30  m.  SW 
of  Parma,  in  the  district  of  Borgotaro,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Zeno,  and  at  the  foot  or  a  hill.  Pop.  1,488. 
— Also  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  mandemento, 
in  the  prov.  and  11  m.  NW  of  Bobbio,  on  ther. 
bank  of  the  Staflbra.    Pop.  1 ,598. 

VARZY,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Nievre,  and  arrond.  of  Clamecy. 
The  cant,  comprises  12  com.  Pop.  in  1831.  12,048 ; 
in  1846, 13,472.~The  town  is  U  m.  SW  of  Clamecy, 
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at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  vines,  and  wa- 
tered by  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of 
the  Sozay.  Pop.  3,132.  It  has  a  college  and  an  hos- 
pital, and  possesses  extensive  manufactories  of  linen 
and  of  leather.  This  town  was  formerly  defended 
by  a  fortress,  and  sustained  several  sieges.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Protestants  in  1590. 

VA8,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio- 
Janeiro,  a  short  distance  N  of  Villa-do-Principe. 

VASA,  or  Waba,  a  port  of  Russian  Finland,  in 
the  district  of  Sodra-Korsholm,  on  a  small  bay  in 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  in  N  lat  63°  4'  20",  350  m.  NW 
of  8t  Petersburg.  Pop.  2,700.  It  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  timber,  fish,  pitch,  and  leather.  In 
August  1852,  this  town,  founded  in  1611,  was  burnt 
down,  and  a  new  town  haB  been  begun  at  a  Bhort 
distance  from  the  original  site,  which  is  in  future  to 
bear  the  name  of  Nicolaistad. 

VASARHELY  (Hod-Mbzo),  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  com.  or  Csongrad,  on  the  lake  of  Hold. 
Pop.  25,600,  a  number  not  frequently  found  col- 
lected in  this  agricultural  country.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  Calvinista,  and  their  chief  employ- 
ment is  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  wine. 

VASARHELY  (Kezdi),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
Sxekler-Land,  NW  of  Kronstadt,  in  N  Lit.  46°  80'. 
Pon.  4,850. 

VASARHELY  (Somylo),  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  river  Torna,  72  m.  S  by  E  of  Presbnrg. 

VASARUT,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  island  of 
Schiitt,  formed  by  the  Danube.    Pop.  1,000. 

VA8BECK,  a  village  of  the  German  principality 
of  Waldeck,  bail,  of  Arolsen.    Pop.  470. 

VASCONAS,  or  Pkovinciah  Vaboonuadas,  a  gen- 
eral term  for  the  three  Spanish  provinces  of  Bis- 
cav,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava.    See  Bibcat. 

VASE,  a  river  of  North  America  which  empties 
into  the  Mississippi,  3  m.  below  the  Great  Rock,  and 
about  55  m.  NW  by  N  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It 
is  navigable  about  60  m.,  through  a  rich  country 
abounding  in  extensive  natural  meadows. 

VA8EUX,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  U.  S., 
which  rises  between  the  Kaskaskia  and  the  Little 
Water  rivers,  and,  flowing  nearly  parallel  to  the 
former,  falls  into  the  Mississippi  some  distance 
above  Cape  Girardeau. 

VASIION'S  ISLAND,  an  island  near  the  W  coast 
of  America,  at  the  bottom  of  Admiralty  inlet,  in  N 
lat.  47°  10'. 

V A 81  ETTA,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Michigan,  in  N  lat.  44°  38. 

VAS1L,  or  Vabil-Scrsk,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, near  the  confluence  of  the  Sura  and  the  Volga, 
87  m.  ESE  of  Nijni-Novgorod.    Pop.  1,600. 

VAS1LIKA,  or  Basilica,  a  village  of  the  Morea, 
about  9  in .  W  N  \V  of  Corinth,  situated  on  the  angle 
of  a  rocky  ascent,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Siafon, 
in  N  lat.  37°  59'. 
VASILKOV,  a  town  of  European  Rnssia,  in  the 
ov.  of  Kief,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stugroa,  24  ro. 
W  of  Kief. 

VASINGAN,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
joins  the  Obi,  30  m.  below  Narym,  after  an  ENE 
course  of  170  m. 

VASKUT,  a  village  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the 
Bukowino,  near  the  river  Cseremos.  Here  is  kept 
a  large  stud  of  Tartar  horses  for  the  Austrian  army. 

V  ASLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Deux- 
Sevres,  cant,  and  6  m.  NNE  of  Menigoutte.  Pop. 
2,200. 

VAS-MARTIN,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  in  8 
lat.  20",  to  the  SW  of  Picon    It  is  desert,  and  co- 
vered with  thick  woods. 
VASONY,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  and 
the  town  of  Vcsxprim.    Pop.  1,800. 


VASPINGE,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Aierdbijan. 
about  9  m.  from  Tauris. 

VASQUEZ,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  66 
m.  NW  of  Villa-del-Principe. — Also  an  island  in  the 
8.  Pacific,  in  S  lat.  24°  44'.— Also  a  river  of  Nicara- 
gua, which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  a  little  to 
the  N  of  Cartage. 

V  ASSA  L  BO  ROUGH,  a  township  of  Kennebec, 
co.  Maine,  U.  8.,  on  the  E  side  of  the  Kennebec, 
8  m.  N  by  E  of  Augusta.   Pop.  3,100. 

VA88ELAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cher,  cant,  and  7  m.  SW  of  Meneton.    Pop.  1,0(10. 

VA88EROLLE  (Col-dk-i.a),  a  pass  between  the 
French  deps.  of  A  in  and  Jura,  having  an  alt.  of 
3,480  French  ft.  above  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

VASSOUVAR,  a  district  and  village  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro,  intersected  by  the  Pa- 
to-do- Alferes,  an  affluent  of  the  Parahiba. 

VASSY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Hautc-Mame, 
12  m.  NW  of  Joinville.  Pop.  2,600,  employed 
partly  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  It  is  a  well- 
built  place ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade. — Also  s 
town  of  France,  dep.  of  Calvados,  12  m.  NE  of  Vire. 
Pop.  8,150. 

VAST  (Lb),  a  town  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Manche,  cant,  and  4  m.  SE  of  St,  Pierre- 
Eglise,  near  the  Seine.  Pop.  2,500.  There  are 
cotton  and  spinning-mills  here. 

VAST  AN,  a  town  of  Armenia,  on  the  SE  coast  of 
the  lake  of  Van,  20  m.  SW  of  Van. 

VASTO  (It),  or  Vasto  d' Ammoxe,  a  town  of  Na- 
ples, in  Abruzzo-Citra,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  N  lat  47°  7',  18  m.  WNW  of  Termoli.  Fop. 
9,000.  It  is  walled,  and  well-built.  It  was  severe- 
ly damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1706;  and  in  1816, 
the  ground  giving  way,  many  of  tbe  buildings  sunk 
suddenly  into  the  earth  and  nearly  disappeared.  Its 
pop.  In-fore  this  dreadful  calamity  was  about  5,000. 
An  active  fishery  is  conducted  from  this  place. 

VASTO-G1RARDO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sannio,  15  m.  NNE  of  I  semis, 

VATAN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Indre,  14 
m.  NW  of  Issoudun.    Pop.  2,000. 

VATHI.  a  small  port  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
island  of  Theaki  or  Ithaca,  in  the  Ionian  proa  p.  It 
is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  bay,  and 
contains  1,800  inhabitants. — Also  a  port  on  the  N 
coast  of  the  Greek  island  of  Samoa,  containing  about 
500  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  support  them- 
selves by  fishing,  and  by  the  export  of  a  good  wine 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

VATICANO  (Capb),  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of 
Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra  2da,  in  N  lat 
38°  37'. 

VATISA.   See  Fatsa. 

VATTETOT-8UR-M ER,  a  village  of  France,  hi 
the  dep.  of  Seine-Inferieure,  18  m.  N  of  Havre. 
Pop.  800. 

VATTEVILLE-LA-RUE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Seine-Inferieure,  10  m.  NE  of  Yvctot 

VATU-LELO,  one  of  the  Fiji  islands,  in  8  lat 
18*  30*. 

VATU-MANDRE',  a  town  on  the  E  coart  of 
Madagascar,  in  8  lat.  19°  40* ,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name. 

VAUBE'COURT,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Meuse.  on  tbe  1.  bank  of  the  Aisne,  12  ro.  N  of  Bar. 
Pop.  1,270. 

VAUCE',  a  village  of  France,  in  tbe  dep.  and  12 
m.  NNE  of  Mavenne.    Pop.  1,700. 

VAUCHRETIEN,  a  village  of  France,  h  tbe 
dep.  of  Maine-et-Loire,  cant  and  5  m.  NE  of  Thou- 
arce.    Pop.  1,200. 

VAUCLU8E,  a  department  of  France,  between 
the  parallels  of  43°  35'  and  44°  25'  N; 
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the  N  by  the  dep.  of  Drome ;  on  the  E  by  that  of 
Basse*-  Alpee ;  on  the  8  by  that  of  the  Bouches-du- 
Rhone ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  dep.  of  Gard.  Area 
1,328  sq.  in.  Pop.  in  1841, 251,080 ;  in  1852,  264,618. 
Its  surface  in  the  NE  is  mountainous,  being  tra- 
versed by  branches  of  the  Alps,  some  of  which,  snch 
as  Moots  Ventoux,  Lure,  and  Leberon,  rise  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  W  section  consists  of 
a  broad  valley  extending  along  the  Rhone.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance. 
The  wrmer  receives  the  Aignes  and  the  Sorgues ; 
the  Utter,  the  Cavallon.  The  soil  is  rich  in  the  low 
grounds ;  in  the  mountains  it  is  stony  and  unpro- 
ductive. About  one-half  of  the  surface  in  arable. 
The  climate  is  warm  and  suitable  to  the  culture 
of  fruit,  silk,  olives,  vines,  maize,  and  wheat.  To 
pasturage,  from  deficiency  of  moisture,  it  is  less  fa- 
vourable, and  the  cattle  are  in  general  of  a  diminu- 
tive breed.  The  manufactures  consist  of  silk-stuffs, 
velvet,  woollen  cloths,  and,  on  a  small  scale,  linen, 
leather,  paper,  and  vegetable  essences.  The  dep. 
belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Avignon,  and  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Nimes.  It  is  divided  into  the 
4  arrondissements  of  Avignon,  the  capital,  Orange, 
Carpentxas,  and  Apt,  which  are  subdivided  into  22 
cantons,  and  149  communes. 

VAUCLUSE,  a  village  and  remarkable  fountain 
in  the  8E  of  France,  which  gives  name  to  the  above 
dep.  The  village  is  romantically  situated  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Sorgues,  16  m.  E  of  Avignon,  at  an  alt. 
of  107  metres  =  351  ft  above  sea-level.  Pop.  455. 
The  fountain,  which  issues  from  an  immense  cavern 
overhung  and  surrounded  by  huge  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, 1  m.  E  of  the  village,  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  quantity  of  water  discharged,  which  forms  at 
once  a  river,  the  Sorgues,  an  affluent  of  the  Neaque, 
capable  of  driving  mills  and  bearing  boats.  In  sum- 
mer, and  during  dry  seasons,  its  waters  issue  tran- 
quilly from  a  vast  basin  of  a  semicircular  form; 
bat  in  spring,  and  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  they 
overflow  the  basin,  and  precipitate  themselves  over 
ham  fragments  of  rock  in  a  number  of  cascades. 
The  valley  of  the  V.  is  extremely  narrow,  bounded 
by  high  rocks  of  a  brownish  grey  tint,  relieved  by  a 
sprinkling  of  olive  and  fig  trees.  This  fountain,  the 
ViLcmcsAof  the  Italians,  is  celebrated  for  the  ill- 
kted  loves  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  whose  residence 
was  in  the  vicinity. 

VAUCOULEURS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the 
Meuse,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river  Mease,  14  m.  8E  of  Commercy. 
Pop.  2,600.    It  has  considerable  cotton  factories. 

VAUD  (Patb-ob),  Waadt,  or  Waadtuutd,  a 
canton  of  Switzerland,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
cant  and  lake  of  Neufchatel:  on  the  E  by  the  cant, 
nf  Fribarg;  on  the  S  by  the  lake  of  Geneva ;  on  the 
W  by  France.  Its  superficial  extent  is  nearly  1,180 
»a.  m.  It  is  in  general  less  mountainous  than  most 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  consisting  of  beautiful 
valleys  and  plains  intersected  by  small  cultivated 
hills.  The  ridge  of  the  Jorat  forms  the  dividing  line 
in  this  cant  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  and  that 
of  the  Rhone.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone, 
the  Orbe,  and  the  Broye.  The  tract  bordering  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  in  particular,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Europe.  The  valleys 
and  plains  arc  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  corn ; 
the  eminences  and  hills,  to  that  of  vines.  The  cli- 
mate, comparatively  mild  in  the  W  of  the  canton, 
becomes  colder  towards  the  E,  from  its  vicinity  to 
mountains.  Part  of  the  arable  ground  is  applied 
to  the  culture  of  hemp  and  flax ;  other  districts  to 
pa*  to  rage,  plantations,  and  orchard  grounds.  The 
mineral  products  are  iron,  salt,  coal,  lead,  sulphur, 
•ad  gypsum.   The  chief  exports  are  wine,  cattle, 


leather,  filberts,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  cheese. — 
The  pop.  in  1852  was  199,585,  being  an  increase  of 
15,968  since  1837.  Of  the  pop.  in  1852,  5,293  were 
returned  as  foreigners;  6,962  as  Roman  Catholics; 
and  388  as  Jews.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  strict 
Calvinists,  and  remarkable  for  the  careful  education 
given  to  their  youth.  Geneva  is  in  the  vicinity ; 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  cant  Lausanne  has  a 
seminary  for  theological  study.  At  another  of  its 
towns,  Yverdun,  is  the  well  -  known  institution 
founded  by  Pestalozzi.  The  current  language  is 
French,  spoken  with  purity  in  the  towns,  but  only  as 
a  dialect  in  the  country.  The  chief  towns  are  Lau- 
sanne, with  a  pop.  of  14,500;  Vevey,  with  5,201; 
Yverdun,  with  8,619;  Morges,  with  3,941. — After 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Pays-de-Vaud 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
afterwards  annexed  to  Savoy.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Swiss,  and  was  annexed  to  that  country  as  a 
dependency  of  the  canton  of  Berne;  but  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  separate  canton  in  1803  and  1814. 
Its  government  is  less  democratic  than  that  of  most 
of  the  other  cantons. 

VAUDEMQNT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Meurthe,  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  22  m. 
S8W  of  Nancy.  It  was  formerly  the  chief  place  of  a 
county,  from  which  a  branch  of  the  Lorraine  family, 
now  extinct,  took  the  title  of  prince  of  Vaudemont. 

VADDOI8,  an  interesting  race  of  people  Inhabiting-  the  valleys 
which  descend  from  the  side*  of  the  snowy  Alps  into  the  rich 
plains  of  Piedmont  The  best  known  of  these  valleys  Is  that  of 
Suss,  due  W  of  Turin,  through  which  passes  the  great  route  of 
the  Mont  Cents,  the  principal  highway  between  Italy  and  France, 
and  down  which  flows  the  Dora  to  unite  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Po  at  Turin.  Just  8  of  the  valley  of  Susa,  and  betwixt  the 
Mont  Cenis  and  Monte- Vlso,  are  the  valleys  of  the  Vaudoia  The 
largest  and  roost  northerly  of  these  valleys  Is  that  of  Perouse, 
extending  from  the  town  of  Plgnerol  to  the  town  of  Pcrouse,  and 
there  branching  off  in  a  NW  direction  Into  the  valley  of  I*ragelas, 
and  W  Into  the  valley  of  8t  Martin ;  which  latter  again  divides 
into  two,  namely,  that  of  the  Balsllle  and  that  of  PralL  More 
southerly  Is  the  valley  of  Luxem,  or  Lucerna,  which  runs  W 
from  the  town  of  Luxem  to  the  roots  of  the  Col-de-la-CroIx  and 


Monte- Vlso;  and  this  valley  is  Joined  at  its 
the  plain  by  the  smaller  valley  of  Angrogna  The  principal  val- 
leys occupied  by  the  Vaudoia  are  that  of  Peroose,  watered  by  the 
Clusone;  that  of  8t  Martin,  watered  by  the  Oermanaeea  ;  that 
of  Angrogna,  with  a  streamlet  of  the  same  nans ;  and  that  of 
Luzero,  watered  by  the  Pelice.  All  these  streams  flow  at  no 
great  distance  into  the  Po,  which,  issuing  from  the  foot  of  Monte- 
Vlso,  fertilizes  the  great  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Lombard)-,  and 
at  length  pours  Its  noble  flood  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Italian 
name  of  this  remarkable  community  of  Protestants  is  Valuksi, 
or  Vaixesj,  that  is,  "Inhabitants  of  the  valll  or  valleys;'  their 
French  name  Is  Vsudols;  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  desig- 
nated by  English  writers  Waxnasaxs,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Waldenses  of  the  south  of  France,  who  oc- 
cupy the  valleys  on  the  French  side  of  the  Alps  near  Briancon, 
from  whom  they  are  separated  only  by  the  breadth  of  the  Al- 
pine range :  still  less  sre  they  to  be  Indentified  with  the  Vsudols 
of  Switzerland,  so  called  from  Inhabiting  the  Pays-de-Vaud,  on 
the  N  aide  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  "  It  is  somewhat  remarkable," 
says  a  recent  roost  intelligent  tourist,  "  however,  that  the  V.  of 
Piedmont,  though  historically  distinct  from  the  Waldenses  of  the 
8  of  France,  should  speak  the  French  language,  or  a  patois  which 
is  more  French  than  Italian,  whilst  their  ecclesiastical  language 
French ;  but  they  are  now  teaching  the  Italian  in  all  their 
;  they  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  Italy,  not  only 
geographically  and  politically,  but  by  feeling;  and  they  regard 
Italy  as  their  nature  field  of  usefulness."  The  V.  trace  their  his- 
tory with  good  documentary  evidence  to  the  11th  cent. ;  but  they 
contklently  believe  thst  their  ancestors  through  every  age  from 
the  Apostolic  time  to  the  present  have  been  the  deposltaiiea  of 
the  simple  fslth  of  the  Gospel,  and  protesters  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church  of  Rome.  In  1478,  their  first  persecution 
was  commenced  by  Zolande,  sister  of  Louis  XI.,  and  widow  of  a 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  i486.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  issued  a  bull  oT 
extermination  against  them.  England  repeatedly  Interfered  to 
shelter  them  from  persecution;  but  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  On  the  17th  of 
February  1843,  roll  civil  and  religious  rights  were  awarded  to 
the  V  by  a  special  edict  of  the  Piedmontese  government 

VAUDREVANGE,  or  Waixenfaxoejj,  a  village 
of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  regency 
of  Treves,  circle  and  2  m.  NW  of  Sarrelouia,  on  the 
1.  bankoftheSarre.   Pop.  1,320.   It  T 
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torics  of  chin*.  Copper  and  azure  stone  are  found 
in  the  vicinity. 

VAUDREY,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Jura,  cant,  and  4  m.  8  of  Montbarey.  Pop.  742. 

VAUFFELIN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Berne,  and  bail,  of  Courlelarn.    Pop.  266. 

VAUFREY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  cant  of 
the  Doubs,  cant,  and  6  no.  ENEof  St  Hippolyte- 
sur-le-Doubs.    Pop.  300. 

V AUGHAN,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Home  District,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Humber. 
Pop.  in  1842.  4.300. 

v  AUGIRARD,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Seine,  cant,  and  6  m.  N  of  8ceaux,  and  con- 
tiguous to  Paris  on  the  8W.  Pop.  13,817.  It  con- 
tains a  Urge  number  of  handsome  dwellings,  and 
possesses  numerous  manufactories  of  chemical  sub- 
stances, Prussian  blue,  chimney  tiles,  candles,  glue, 
musical  instrument  strings,  paper,  card-board,  pot- 
tery, pipes,  Roman  cement,  bricks,  articles  in 
caoutchouc,  sealing-wax,  starch,  hardware,  ma- 
chinery, and  leather.  Freestone  is  wrought  in  the 
environs,  and  large  numbers  of  milk-cows  are  kept 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  Fire-wood  and 
charcoal  form  also  important  objects  of  trade.  V. 
was  formerly  a  seignory  belonging  to  the  abbey  of 
St  Gercnain-des-Pres  at  Paris. 

VAUGNERA  Y,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone,  and  arrond.  of  Lyon.  The 
cant  comprises  16  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  13,949;  in 
1846.  16,609.  The  village  is  9  m.  W  of  Lyon.  Pop. 
1,970.    Coal  and  lead  are  found  in  the  environs. 

VAUGUEUX  (Lb),  a  hamlet  oT  France,  dep.  of 
Calvados,  cant  and  com.  of  Caen.   Pop.  1.600. 

VAUJANY-EN-OYSANS,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Isere,  cant,  and  9  m.  NNE  of 
Bourg-d'Ovsans.    It  has  quarries  of  marble. 

VAUJOURS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine-et-Oise,  cant  and  7  m.  SE  of  Gonease. 
Pop.  600.    It  has  a  fine  castle. 

VAULH,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Yonne,  cant  and  3  m.  W  of  Avallon.  On  an  adja- 
cent hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  of  Mercury. 

VAOLION,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Vaud,  and  circle  of  Orbo,  at  the  foot  of  Dent-de- 
Vaulion.  Pop.  1,000.  The  Dent-do-Vaulion  is  in 
the  Jura  chain,  between  the  valleys  of  Romainino- 
tiers  and  Joux,  and  at  an  alt.  of  3,420  Parisian  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  Col-de- 
Vaulion,  which  is  a  carriage  way,  is  2,430  Parisian 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

VAULRUZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Friburg,  and  bail,  of  Greierz.    Pop.  496. 

VAULVANEY8  -  LE  -  HAUT,  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Isere,  and  cant,  of  Vizille. 
Pon.  1,664. 

VAULX,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  and  arrond.  of  Tour- 
nai,  watered  by  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  996. — Also  a 
department  and  commune  of  the  same  prov.,  in  the 
arrond.  of  Charleroi,  watered  by  the  Blanche.  Pop. 
162.    It  has  several  marble-works. 

VAULX-VRAUCOURT,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  cant  and  6  m.  SE 
of  Croisilte.    Pop.  1,640. 

VAUMARCU8,  or  Fambroc,  a  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant  and  1 1  m.  8 W  of  Nenfchatel, 
and  bail,  of  Boudry,  on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel.  Pop. 
200.   It  has  a  castle  and  fine  gardens. 

VAUMA8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Allier,  cant  and  6  m.  8W  of  Dompierre.  Pop. 
815.    It  has  several  iron-works. 

VAUMEIL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Basses-Alps,  cant,  and  6  ra.  8W  of  La  Motte- 
du-Cairc.   Pop.  600. 


VAUNAVES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Drome,  cant  and  3  m.  N  of  Brest.    Pop.  400. 

VAUNAYEY-LE-HAUT,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Isere,  cant  and  6  m.  NNE  of  Vizille. 
Pop.  1,185. 

VAUPE'.  SobUaufes. 

VAUQUELIN,  or  Wiles  (Cape),  a  headland  of 
South  Australia,  in  Eyre  Land,  on  the  W  ride  of 
Slenford  bay,  in  S  lat  36s  57',  and  E  long.  136°  38'. 

VA  UREAS.   See  Valbbas. 

VAUREILI,ES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Aveyron,  cant,  and  6  m.  N.  of  Monbazco*. 
Pop.  360. 

VAURENARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rhone,  cant  and  5  m.  from  Beaujeu.  Pop. 
1,074.    It  is  noted  for  its  cheese. 

VAUTEBIS.  a  market-town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Deux  Sevres,  cant,  and  6  m.  NW  of 
Menigoutte,  in  a  woody  locality.    Pop.  489. 

VAUTORTKS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
and  12  ra.  W  of  Maycnne.    Pop.  1,632. 

VAU VEN ARGUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  cant  of  Treta,  8 
m.  ENE  of  Aix,  on  a  plateau  commanding  a  vaUev. 
Pop.  400.  It  has  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  14th  cent 

VAU  VERT,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Gard,  and  arrond.  of 
Nismes.  The  cant  comprises  12  com.  Pop.  in 
1831.  15,710;  and  in  1846,  16,668.  The  town  la  12 
m.  8W  of  Niames.  Pop.  4,175.  It  has  a  Calviniat 
consistorial  church,  manufactories  of  silk,  hosierv. 
oil-mills,  distilleries  of  brandy  and  liqueurs,  and  salt- 
petre works.    Wine  is  cultivated  in  the  localitv. 

VAUVILLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Manche,  on  the  N  coast   Pop.  720. 

VAUVILLERS,  a  canton,  commune,  and  market- 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ilaute-Saonc,  and 
arrond.  of  Lure.  The  cant,  comprises  23  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  11,150;  and  in  1846,  11,666.  The  town  is 
28  m.  NW  of  Lure.  Pop.  1,246.  It  has 
tones  of  candles,  tanneries,  glass-works, 
tile-kilns,  &c. 

VAUVRIER,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Valais,  on  the  Rhine.   Pop.  950. 

VAUX,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhone,  cant,  and  10  ra.  NW  of  Villefranche-sar- 
Saone.  Pop.  1,934. — Also  a  commune  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine-et-Oise,  cant  and  2  m.  E  of  Meulan,  at  the 
foot  of  hills,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Seine.  Pop.  1,025. 
It  contains  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  de  Praslin,  and  many  other  fine  residences. 
Gypsum  is  wrought  in  the  environs. — Also  a  com- 
mune of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  dep.  of 
Vaux-ct-Boreet    Pop.  735. 

VAUX  (La),  a  district  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Vaud,  to  the  E  of  Lausanne.  It  is  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  and  for  the  number 
of  the  terraces  which  here  rise  ampbitheatrally  from 
the  banks  of  the  Geneva.  The  district  comprises  the 
circles  of  Saint  Saphorin,  Cully,  and  Lutry,  with  a 
pop.  of  6,810  souls. 

VAUX  (Saikt-Lauebrt-dbV  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhone,  ana  cant  of  Vangueray, 
11  m.  from  Lyon.   Pop.  1,130. 

VAUXAJNS,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Dor- 
dogne,  cant,  and  4  m.  8W  of  Riberac   Pop.  1,820. 

VAUXCHAVANNE,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  arrond. 
ofMarche.    Pop.  385. 

VAUX-CHIVREMONT,  a  department  and  com- 
mune of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Liege, 
watered  by  the  Vesdre.    Pop.  2,262. 

VAUX-EN-ARROUAISE,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Aisne,  and  cant  of  Wasaiguy,  22 
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m.  NW  of  Veronas.  Pop.  1,621.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  shawls. 

VAUX-ET-HORSET,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of 

VAUX-8UR-BLAISE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Haute- Marne,  cant,  and  3  m.  BE  of 
Vassy,  near  the  Blaise.  Pop.  350.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cotton  fabrics. 

VAUX-3UR-MER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Charente-Inferieure,  cant,  and  3  m.  NW 
of  Rotmi.   Pop.  400. 

VAUXDE-VIRE  (Lsa),  a  valley  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Calvados,  near  Vire.  It  has  a  large 
paper-mill,  and  a  manufactory  of  Prussian-blue. 

VAVAO,  a  small  archipef.igo  of  the  Pacific,  in 
the  group  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  S  lat  18°  3f/2", 
sad  W  long.  1739  55'.  the  principal  island  of  the 
group,  which  also  bears  the  same  name,  is  12  m.  in 
length  6  m.  in  medium  breadth.  Pop.  6,000. 
The  S  coasts  are  deeply  indented  and  form  several 
narrow  peninsulas.  On  the  E  side  are  port  Valdes 
and  the  roadstead  of  Del  Refugio. 

VAVINCOURT,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
m  the  dep.  of  the  Meuse,  and  arrond.  of  Bar-le-Duc. 
The  cant,  comprises  15  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,260; 
in  1846.  7,452.  The  village  is  6  m.  NE  of  Bar-le- 
Due.  Pop.  772. 

VAVIORKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Grodno,  district  and  15  m.  8W  of  Lida. 

VAV1TA0,  or  Raivavae,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific,  in  the  group  of  the  Austral  islands,  in  8  lat 
23*  AT,  and  W  long.  147°  22'.  It  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  but  is  generally  fertile.  Its  inhabi- 
tants speak  the  dialect  of  Otaheite.  It  was  disco- 
vered in  1791  by  Brougbton,  and  received  from  him 
the  name  of  High  island. 

VAX  HOLM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Stockholm,  hacrad  of  Danderyd,  and  parish  of 
Rid.  in  the  island  of  Vaxoe.  It  has  4  ports  opposite 
Yjixholm.  On  a  rocky  islet  is  a  fort  erected  for  the 
deience  of  the  Stockholm  canal. 

VAXOE,  an  island  of  8weden,  in  the  prefecture  of 
Stockholm,  hacrad  of  Danderyd,  and  parish  of  Rid. 
It  contains  the  town  of  Vaxholm. 

VAY.  a  commune  and  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  I>oire-Inferieurc,  cant  and  5  m.  Wof  Nozay. 
Pop,  2,000. 

VAY  A,  an  island  of  the  Orinoco,  one  of  those 
which,  with  the  point  of  Galera,  off  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  form  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Cbaragu- 
anas. 

VATGARU,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
which  rises  on  the  E  flank  of  the  Western  Ghauts ; 
runs  E  and  then  SE,  passing  Madura,  Patinur,  and 
Peringary;  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Manaar,  after 
a  course  of  180  m. 

VAYNOR,  a  parish  of  Breconshire,  near  Brecon. 
Pop.  in  1841,2,286. 

VAYBES,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Gironde.    Pop.  1 ,600. 

VAZAB ARRIS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
•^r^pe-del-Rey,  which  rises  near  the  coast ;  runs 
88E;  and  enters  the  bay  of  Sergipe,  after  a  course 
of  120  m. 

VAZIHABAD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Pun- 
>h.  62  m.  NW  of  Lahore,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Chenab.   It  is  a  handsomely  built  place. 

VEAGH,  or  Bbaoh,  a  glen  and  a  lake  in  the  p.  of 
Gsrtan,  10  m.  NW  by  W  of  Letterkenny,  co.  Donc- 
8*1.  The  glen  is  usually  called  Glenveagb,  and 
forms,  a  continuation  of  Glendowan  on  the  8,  while 
itself  is  continued  by  the  mountain-vale  called  em- 
phatically the  Glen  on  the  north.  The  lake,  the 
wildest  and  the  most  picturesque  of  the  lakes  of 


Donegal,  extends  3  m.  NE,  with  a  mean  width  of 
between  2  and  8  fur.;  it  has  a  surface-elevation  of 
149  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  notwith- 
standing its  limited  width,  occupies  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  lower  part  of  the  glen. 

VEARN,  a  village  of  Herefordshire,  6  m.  NNEof 
Hereford. 

VEBRET,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cantal,  cant,  and 2  m.  ENE  of  Baignes.   Pop.  1 ,200. 

VECHEL,  a  large  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  N.  Brabant,  12  m.  ESE  of  Bois-le-Duc  It  is  tra- 
vtTf^'d  l>y  tlio  Aft* 

YEOHELDE,  a  village  of  the  duchy  and  6  m. 
W  of  Brunswick,  on  the  Aue.   Pop.  800. 

VECHENSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Don 
Cossack  territory,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Don,  60  m. 
SE  of  lloputshar. 

VECHERA,  a  village  of  Turkey,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Upper  Kamchik,  in  N  lat.  42°  50\  E  long.  26° 
30',  9  m.  NNE  of  Selimnfi.  It  consists  of  about  80 
houses. 

VECHINGEN,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  Berne,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Worblen.    Pop.  2,597. 

VECHT,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  separates  from  that  river  near  Utrecht,  flows 
northward,  and  falls  into  the  Zuyder-Zee  at  Muiden, 
after  a  course  of  18  m. 

VECHTA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  that  part  of  the 
bishopric  of  Munster  given  to  Oldenburg  in  1802, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  28  m.  S  of  Oldenburg. 
Pop.  1,976.    It  gives  name  to  a  circle  and  bailiwic 

VECHTE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  rises 
in  the  Prussian  gov.  of  Munster;  runs  NW  and 
then  SW  through  Hanover;  enters  Holland;  and 
falls  into  the  Zuyder-Zee  above  Swarte-Sluys,  after 
a  NW  course  of  90  m. 

VECKERHAGEN,  a  village  of  Hesse  Cassel,  on 
the  Weser,  13  m.  N  by  E  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1,900.  A 
saltpetre  manufactory  was  established  here  in  1815. 

VEDDAHS.   See  article  Ceylon. 

VEDA  NO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  and  12  m.  N  of  Milan.    Pop.  1,200. 

VEDEM,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  in  the 
duchy  and  9  m.  SSE  of  Cleves. 

VEDEN,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  N.  Bra- 
bant. Though  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  it  has 
the  benefit  of  water  communication  by  its  vicinity 
to  a  navigable  river. 

VEDRA  (Can),  a  cape  in  the  NW  of  Spain,  on 
the  coast  of  Galicia,  in  N  lat  42'  19*. 

VEPRENE,  or  Vbdriw,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  and  3  m.  N  of  Namur.   Pop.  1,400. 

VEEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  N.  Brabant  10 
ro.  NW  of  Hertogenbosch. 

VEENDAM,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  8E  of  Groningen.  Pop.  5,200.  It  lias  saw- 
mills, tanneries,  rope-works,  and  boat-building  yards. 

VEENENDAAL,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Utrecht  and  cant  of  Rheenen,  12  m.  8E  of 
Amersfoort.   Pop.  2,960.    It  has  a  yarn-mill. 

VEENHUFEN,  a  vUlage  of  Hanover,  in  the  bail, 
of  Leer    Pop  260 

VEENHUE8EN,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  North  Holland,  to  the  NE  of  Hoorn.  Pop. 
300. — Also  a  parish  in  the  prov.  of  Drontheim.  Pop. 
5,000. 

VEERAWOW,  a  town  of  the  Raj  pot  territory  of 
Parkur,  on  the  NW  frontier  of  India,  situated  on  a 
lake  about  3  m.  in  circumf.,  in  N  lat.  24°  31'  6",  near 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pareenuggur. 

VEERE.   See  Tee-Ver*. 

VEERLE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  29  m.  ESE  of  Antwerp,  and 
arrond.  of  Turnhout.  Pop.  of  dep.  1 ,395 ;  of  com.  790. 
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VEERSSEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prov.  of 
Luneburg  and  bail,  of  Oldenstadt,  near  Uelzen. 
|      Pop.  385. 

VEERST,  a  parish  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  in 
the  stift  of  Ripen,  to  the  W  of  Fredericia. 

VEERT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Oeldern.    Pop.  684. 

VEFSEN-ELV,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in 
Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  of  West  Bothnia,  in  a  lake 
in  the  midst  of  the  Dofrines,  flows  thence  into  Nor- 
way, traverses  the  8  part  of  the  bail  of  Nordland, 
and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  NVV  direction  of 
about  90  m.  throws  itself  into  the  Vefsen-fiord. 

VEFSEN-FIORD,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocese  and  bail,  of  Nordland,  on  a  bay  of  the  At- 
lantic of  the  same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vefsen-elv,  195  m.  NNE  of  Drontheim.    Pop.  3,500. 

VEGA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m. 
NWofOviedo.    Pop.  525. 

VEGA  (La),  a  village  of  the  island  of  Porto-Rico, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Juan,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  6  m.  8  of  Toa-Alta.   Pop.  1,230. 

VEGA  (La),  or  La  Cohcbpciok-de-la-Veoa,  a 
town  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cibao,  on  the  Camus,  in  a  fine  plain  75  m.  NN W  of 
;     Sante  Domingo.   About  6  m.  W  are  the  ruins  of  a 
town  of  the  Bame  name,  founded  by  order  of  Colum- 
;      bus,  and  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1564. 

VEGA-DE-ESPINAREDA,  a  market- town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Leon,  and  9  m.  from  Pontfer- 
rada,  in  a  locality  watered  by  the  Cua,  and  liable  to 
|  extreme  variations  of  temperature.  Pop.  610.  It 
has  a  Benedictine  monastery.  The  manufacture  of 
linen  is  its  chief  branch  of  industry. 

VEGA  (Nckstba-Semoba-de-la),  a  market-town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  SSE  of  Santander, 
in  a  cold  mountainous  locality.  Pop.  4,055.  It  has 
a  parish-church  and  a  custom-house. 

VEGA  DEL-RIO-TIRON.   See  Hemuhiudu. 

VEGA-DE-RIO- PONCE,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  33  m.  from  Leon,  near  Valderaduey. 
Pop.  500.    It  has  two  parish  churches. 

VEGA-DE-VILLA  U  >  BOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  38  m.  from  Leon.    Pop.  290. 

VEGANZONES,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  18  m.  NE  of  Segovia,  in  a  fine  plain,  near 
the  Cega.    Pop.  615. 

VEGAS-DEL-CONDADO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  12  rn.  from  Leon.    Pop.  217.    It  has 
•     •  palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Trias,  and  pos- 
j      sesses  manufactories  of  linen,  a  tile-foundry,  and 
productive  trout  fisheries. 

VEGAS-DE-MATUTE,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  from  Segovia,  in  a  level  tract 
near  the  Sieira-de-Guadarrama.    Pop.  635. 

VEGAS-DE-MONTE,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Segovia,  in  a  level  tract  encircled  by  the 
Sierra-de-0  uadarrama.  Pop.  552.  It  is  of  modern 
foundation,  and  has  a  parish  church,  a  custom-bouse, 
and  a  public  granary.  Lime  burning  and  cattle- 
rearing  form  the  chief  objects  of  local  industry. 

VEGEN-OE,  an  island  of  Norway,  near  the  coast 
of  Nordland,  with  a  small  village  on  its  NVV  side. 

VEGESACK,  a  bailiwick  and  market-town  of 
the  territory  of  Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  12  m.  NW 
of  Bremen,  m  N  Lit.  53s  lu'  31".  It  has  building 
docks,  an  iron  foundry,  and  several  breweries  ana 
brandy  distilleries.    Pop.  2,460. 

VEGI  A,  or  Bbja,  a  town  of  Tunis,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Algeria,  on  the  Wady-Zain,  in  N  lat.  36s  42'. 
It  is  noted  for  its  horses,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  corn. 

VEGLIA,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulf  of 
Quarnero,  to  the  E  of  the  island  of  Cherso,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  on  the  E  by  the  Morlncca 
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channel.  Its  N  point  is  in  N  lat.  45°  14'  20",  and  E 
long.  14°  31'  30".  Pop.  17,000.  It  is  about  24  m.  in 
length  from  NW  to  SL,  and  15  m.  in  extreme  breadth. 
The  surface  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  sterile  in  the 
N  and  E,  but  in  other  parts  fertile.  It  abounds  in 
wood,  pastures  large  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  yields  considerable  quantities  of  fruit, 
wine,  silk,  and  salt.  It  has  quarries  of  fine  marble, 
and  fish  abound  on  its  coasts.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  of  Morlachiau  descent,  and  are  notorious  for 
their  superstition  and  credulity.  There  are  on  the 
coast  several  spacious  harbours,  but  none  sufficiently 
protected  from  the  gales  which  prevail  in  the  Adria- 
tic.— The  capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  81 
m.  SE  of  Trieste,  on  the  SW  coast  of  the  island. 
Pop.  3,500.  It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  and  is  com- 
manded by  two  mountains.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  a  cathedral,  and  several  monasteries.  The  har- 
bour is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  medium  size, 
and  is  defended  by  a  castle. 

VEGLIE,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  district  and  24  m.  8  of  Brin- 
disi,  in  a  plain.  Pop.  1,355.  It  has  a  church,  a 
convent,  and  two  charitable  institutions. 

VEGUILLAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21m.  from  Guadalaxara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra-de- 
Zarzuela,  in  a  low  and  bleak  locality.   Pop.  200. 

VEHAM.  an  island  of  the  8.  Pacific,  in  the  N 
part  of  the  group  of  the  Arm  islands,  to  the  SW 
of  New  Guinea.  It  has  a  village  named  Vorkcy. 
Near  it  is  a  pearl  bank. 

VEHLAGE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Minden  and  circle  of  Lubbeke.    Pop.  758. 

VEHLEFANZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Potsdam  and  circle  of  Osthavelland,  near 
Kremmen.    Pop.  680. 

VEHLEN,  a  village  of  the  principality  of  Schau- 
enbnrg-Lippe,  in  the  co.  of  Schauenburg  and  bail, 
of  Hiickcburg,  on  the  Aue.  Pop.  410.  It  has  a 
coal-mine.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Magde- 
burg and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  200. 

\  EH  IX}  A  ST,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam  and  circle  of  West  Priegnitz.  Pop.  260. 

VEHLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam  and  circle  of  Ost-Priegnitz.    Pop.  390. 

VEHLINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Dnsseldorf  and  circle  of  Roes.   Pop.  540. 

VEHLING8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Stettin  and  circle  of  Saatsig.   Pop.  240. 

VEHLITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Magdeburg  and  circle  of  Jerichow,  on  the  Elbe, 
Pop.  360.    It  has  several  mills. 

V  EH  LOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam  and  circle  of  Ost-Priegnitz.   Pop.  280. 

VEHRA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Erfurt  and  circle  of  Weissenser.    Pop.  220. 

VEIIRAB-JAGOTE,  a  village  of  Beluchistan, 
in  the  district  of  Lus,  on  the  mountains  to  the  SE 
of  Beila. 

VEHRINGEN,  a  village  of  the  principality  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.    Pop.  880. 

VEHRINGENDORF,  a  village  of  the  principality 
of  Hohenzollern  -  Bigraaringcn,  on  the  Lauchart. 
Pop.  440. 

VEHRNIKA.   See  Laybach  (Obbb). 

VEHRTE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prov.  and 
to  the  N  of  Osnabruck.   Pop.  650. 

VEHS,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prov.  of  Os- 
nabruck. to  the  N  of  Bersenbruck.    Pop.  550. 

VEHY,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cashmere,  traversed  by  the  Jelnm.  It  is  noted  for 
its  saffron.    Pamper  is  its  chief  place. 

VEI,  or  VAt,  a  nation,  or  collection  of  tribe*  Inhabiting  the 
country  near  Cape  Mount  on  the  W  coast  of  Africa,  and  aocn* 
distance  Int.,  the  Interior,  about  6  daft'  Mil  SE  of  ilwrra  Leon* 
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ThrT  are  in  possession  of  a  written  character  of  recent  invention. 
The  writing  itself  if  syllabic.  About  IKM)  symbols—though  atmat 
half  of  them  appear  •npertluoan,  at  they  are  never  used— repre- 
•cat  the  •mikU  of  all  the  lyllablea  occurring  in  the  Language, 
wtucb  a  of  simple  construction.  The  Inventor,  I>o*lu  Bukara,  a 
man  of  about  40  years  of  age,  of  great  intelligence,  and  much  re- 
Bgkma  (Wing,  lives  about  10  m  in  the  Interior.  When  a  child 
he^had  >wr  «J>w^wef ks^rarnt  the  ordinary  phonetic  alphabet 

i  up.  he  received  In  a  dream  the  first  impalse  to  express  his 
>  by  written  syllabic  symbols,  lie  imparted  the  dream 
to  a  fe  w  companions,  who  assisted  him  to  Invent  the  characters, 
and  procure  through  the  favour  of  the  king  of  the  tribe  the 
craaa  of  establishing  schools  and  of  teaching  the  people  gener- 
ally. War  soon  broke  out,  Jondu,  the  town  of  the  Vela,  was 
destroy  ed  by  fire,  and  the  tribe  depressed  and  dispersed.  They 
have  not  had  schools  since ;  but  It  seems  very  probable  that  they 
■ay  be  re-established  in  the  new  town  of  Bandakoro— literally 

abundance  of  cotton 
■  are  as  yet  no  data  for  stating  with  p re- 
nt tension  of  the  Vel  language;  but  tev- 
I  to  It — the  Mendingo,  Bam  harm,  Mendl,  Susu, 
•  very  large  area,  stretching  farther  than 
nUa  to  the  Galllnaa  rivers,  over  a  eeatmard  of  6M  ro, 
probably  300  m.  into  the  interior.    It  has  been 
assarted  and  believed  that  among  the  150  supposed 
i  of  Africa,  not  one  has  till  now  been  raised  by  the  natives 
th«nselv«  to  a  written  language. 

VEIGNE,  a  rilUge  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Indre-et- Loire,  1 4  m.  E  of  Montazon.    Pop.  890. 

VEILE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  in  the 
stift  And  45  m.  NE  of  Ripen,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  here  croeeed  by  a  substantial  bridge, 
and  near  ita  confluence  with  the  Veilc-fiord.  Pop. 
1,600.  It  has  three  gates,  a  market-place,  an  hos- 
pital, a  house  of  detention,  and  a  small  port  ad- 
mitting vessels  drawing  under  10  ft.  water;  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  cloth,  leather,  soap, 
starch,  hair-powder,  and  earthenware,  and  produc- 
tive salmon  fisheries  in  the  Veile-fiord.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  wood,  grain,  and  tallow.— The  V.- 
Sard is  formed  by  the  Cattegat,  and  opens  between 
Cape  Biorus-knude  on  the  NE,  And  the  Trelde-naes 
on  the  SW.  It  is  9  m.  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
about  '*»  m.  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  8  fath.,  and 
gradoallv  shoaling  water.  The  town  ii  situated  at 
the  head' of  the  bay. 

VEILLY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cdte-d'Or,  cant,  and  5  m.  WNW  of  Bligny-sur- 
( ruche.    It  has  a  mineral  spring. 

VEILSDORF,  a  village  of  Saxe-Meiningcn,  near 
Hildburghausen.    Pop.  840. 

VEIROS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Alemtejo.    It  has  a  castle. — Also  a  town  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Para,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Xingn, 
about  60  m.  above  ita  confluence  with  the  Amazon. 
VEISCHEDE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
'  of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Olpe.    Pop.  200. 
ISENCHTElN.    See  Wisskxsteix. 
VEISSEMBURG.   See  Wissembcao. 
V KIT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Upper  Ba- 
varia, presidial  of  Neumarkt,  on  the  Rott-  Pop.  240. 

VEIT,  or  Vett-ah-deb-Wei*  (Sahkt),  a  village 
of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Weinerwald, 
5  in.  W  of  Vienna,  on  the  Wein.  Pop.  1,220.  It 
consists  of  an  nppcr  and  a  lower  town.  In  the  for- 
mer is  a  castle  formerly  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Vienna.  The  latter  contains  manufactories  of 
white  lead  and  Prussian  blue. 

VEIT  (Sasct),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  in 
the  circle  And  15  m.  N  of  Klagenfurt,  on  the  Glan, 
in  N  lat.  46°  44'  52",  and  E  long.  15"  87'  30".  Pop. 
1,525.  It  has  manufactories  of  iron- ware  and  of 
paper.  Until  1518  this  town  was  the  capital  of  Ca- 
rinthia. — Also  a  market-town  In  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Weinerwald,  12  m.  S  of  8t  Polten.  Pop. 
1,020.  It  has  an  iron-work,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  wood.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of  the 
of  Hohenstaufcn  destroyed  in  1299 


— aim  a  village  in  the  circle  of  the  Muhl,  and  bail, 
of  Wachscnbcrg.    Pop.  360.— Also  a  villago  near 


Salxburg  Pop.  310.— Also  two  villages  of  StyrU,  in 
the  bail,  of  Rothenthurm  and  Buchenstein,  contain- 
ing respectively  250  and  380  inhabitants. — Also  a 
village  in  the  circle  of  Judenburg.  Pop.  330. — Also 
a  village  of  Tyrol,  circle  of  Bruneck.    Pop.  420. 

VEIT  (SanktJ,  or  Vkt-a»-deh-Tsjestiho,  a  vil- 
lage of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Weiner- 
wald, 21  m.  88W  of  Vienna,  on  the  Triesting.  Pop. 
918.  It  has  copper-works,  And  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  machinery. 

VEIT-AN-FLAXJM  (Saaxt).   See  Ficmk. 

VEITLAHN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Up- 
per Franconia,  presidial  of  Culmbach.    Pop.  180. 

VEITSAURACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  presidiAl  of  Heilsbronn.  Pop. 
198. 

VEIT8BRONN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Radolz- 
bursr,  near  Muhlen.    Pop.  260. 

VEITSCH  (Gross  and  Klein),  two  villages  of 
Stvria,  in  the  circle  of  Bruck.  Pop.  1,060.  It  has 
mines  of  iron  and  copper. 

VE1TSHOCHHEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  presidial  and  5  m.  NW  of 
Wurxburg,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Main.  Pop.  1,355. 
It  has  a  flne  castle. 

VE1TSRODE,  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  in  the  bail, 
of  Birkenfeld,  near  Oberstein.    Pop.  300. 

VEIVODE.    See  VoIavat. 

VEJA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Lorabardy,  in  the 
del.  of  Verona. 

VEJENOE,  an  island  of  Norway,  near  the  W 
coast,  in  the  bail,  of  Nordland. 

VEKCHNY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  39  m.  NW  of  Chavli. 

VELA  (Cape),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  the 
prov.  of  Santa  Mart,  i,  New  Granada,  in  N  lat.  12s 
13',  W  long.  72°  12'.  It  is  lofty,  and  was  discovered 
by  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who  gave  it  this  name,  in  1499. 

VELA  (La),  a  port  of  Venezuela,  on  the  SE  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Coro,  in  N  lat.  11°  26',  1$  m.  E  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Coro. 

VELA AR,  or  Vkuur,  a  river  of  Ilindostan,  which 
rises  in  the  district  of  Salem,  and  flows  across  the 
Camatic  into  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  in  N  lat.  10°  6',  in 
an  E  course  of  120  m. — There  is  Another  stream  of 
the  same  name,  which  rises  in  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
and  flows  into  tho  bay  of  BengAl,  in  N  lat.  11s  29/. 

VELADA,  a  village  of  8pain,  prov.  and  6  m.  N  of 
Talavera.    Pop.  800. 

VELAINE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov.  and  1  m.  S 
of  Namur,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sambre.   Pop.  1 ,500. 

VELAINES,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  Hainault,  6  m.  NE  of  Tournay.  Pop.  2,150. 

VELAI8-8UR-OUCHE,  a  villAge  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Cote-d'Or,  cant,  and  7  m.  W  of  Dijon. 
Pop.  500. 

VEL  AS,  a  port  of  Costa- Rica,  between  Cape  Santa 
Catalina  and  the  Morro-Hermoso,  in  N.  lat.  10°  30'. 

VELA 'IK,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  And  16  m.  NE  of  Milan. 

VELAUX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Boaches-du- 
Rhone,  12  m.  W  of  Aix,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arc. 
Pop.  1,180. 

VELA  V,  a  small  and  mountainous  district  of 
France,  in  the  Cevenncs,  lying  between  the  Viva- 
rais  on  the  E,  Gevaudan  on  the  S,  Auvergne  on  the 
W,  and  Forez  on  the  N,  and  now  forming  part  of 
the  department  of  Haute- Loire.    Its  cap.  is  Le  Puy. 

VELAZGHIRD,  a  town  of  Kerman,  in  Persia,  on 
the  river  Karun,  54  m.  NE  of  Gombrun. 

VELBERT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  duchy  of 
Berg,  14  m.  ENE  of  Dusscldorf,  and  7  m.  NW  of 
Elberfeld.    It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  artisans,  who 
articles  of  steel,  iron,  and  brass. 
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VELBURG,  or  Vildbdbo,  a  town  of  Bavarian 
Fraucouia,  on  the  Laber-Noir,  24  m.  NW  of  Ratis- 
bon. 

VELDEN,  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  in  Carin- 
thia,  on  the  lake  of  Worth,  13  m.  Wof  Klagenfurt. 
— Also  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pre  si  dial  of  Vils- 
biburg,  10  m.  SSE  of  Landshut— Also  a  village  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Rcgnitz,  21  m.  NE  of  Nnrembarg. 

VELDENZ,  or  Thai.-  Vkldehz,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  19  m.  ENE  of  Treves. 

VELDE8,  a  village  of  Austrian  Illyria,  on  the 
lake  of  Frauen,  20  m.Sbv  W  of  Klageiifurt. 

VELDHOVEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  N.  Bra- 
bant, 4  m.  W  of  Eindhoven. 

VELDSCUTERIN.   See  Usiteeka. 


VELE,  a  river  of  France,  which  joins  the  Aiane 
on  the  L  bank,  betwi 
NW  course  of  75  m. 


sh  joins  Um 
and  VaiUy, 


after  a 


VELEIA,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  24  m. 
8  of  Piacenza,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  VeUeia. 

VELEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Muster,  circle  of  Borken.    Pop.  728. 

VELENCZE,  or  V axa d •  V  ele xczb,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  2  m.  E  of  Varadein.    Pop.  1,200. 

VELE-RETE,  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  situated  to  the  S  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  in 
N  lat.  2 1  *  55',  E  long.  121°  30'.  The  largest  of  these 
rocks  is  about  the  height  of  a  small  ship's  bull  out 
of  the  water,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be  discerned 
at  the  distance  of  8  m.  It  is  surrounded  by  several 
smaller  ones. 

VELESTINA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the  sanj.  of 
Trikala,  24  m.  6E  of  Larissa. 

VELETCHICO,  a  mountain  on  the  N  frontier  of 
Greece,  under  the  parallel  of  39°  13',  9  m.  N  of 
Mount  Cbelona,  and  12  m.  NE  of  the  town  of  Arta. 
It  presents  a  bleak  and  barren  surface. 

VELEZ,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tunja,  on  the  river  Suarez,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  in  N  lat  6°  10*.  Pop.  2,500.  It  is  built 
on  swampy  soil,  and  its  streets  are  at  times  impas- 
sable in  consequence.  The  temperature  is  mode- 
rated by  the  frequency  of  tempests  in  the  surround- 
ing regions.  The  city  contains  a  very  handsome 
church  and  two  convents. 

V  ELEZ- DE-BEN  AU  D  ALL  A,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  SE  of  Granada.  Pop.  8,000. 
Lead  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VELEZ-EL-BLANOO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  57  m.  NE  of  Almeria,  on  the  borders  of 
Murcia,  4  m.  NNE  of  Velea-el-Rubio.  The  pop.  is 
considerable,  but  chiefly  agricultural. 

VELEZ-EL-RUBIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  53  m.  NNE  of  Almeria,  on  the  Guadalentin 
river.  Its  pop.  amounts  to  11,000;  but  notwith- 
standing this  number,  and  its  having  been  a  place 
of  strength  under  the  Moors,  it  is  neither  remarkable 
for  its  buildings  nor  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants. 
Its  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen 
and  hemp  fabrics,  oil,  and  flour. 

VELEZ  MALAGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  14  m.  NE  of  Malaga,  in  N  lat.  36°  45'.  Pop. 
1 3,000.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  bill,  amidst  vine- 
yards and  plantations,  the  produce  of  which,  con- 
sisting of  raisins,  olive  oil,  lemons,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  almonds,  forms  the  chief  articles  of  its  trade. 
The  town  is  2  m.  distant  from  the  sea,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Velea,  which  passes  its  walls, 
flowing  S  from  the  chain  of  mountains  separating 
Granada  from  Andalusia.  The  pop.  of  the  town 
amounted  to  16,000  till  1804,  when  nearly  half  that 
number  were  carried  off  by  a  dreadful  fever  which 
ravaged  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  other  parts  of  the  S  of 
Spain.  In  the  15th  cent,  this  district  formed  the 
last  retreat  of  the  Moors,  who  built  smalt  towns  on 


the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  carried  on  from  these  fast 
nesses  an  inveterate  warfare  against  their  enemies. 

VELHAS  (Rio  das),  a  river  of  BraaH,  in  the 
prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  which  runs  N  and  eaten 
the  Sao-  Francisco,  near  Bana-das-\ elhas. —  Tbtrti* 
another  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runsWNW, 
and  enters  the  Paranaiba,  after  a  course  of  240  m. 

VELICA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Slaronia,  between 
Grndiska  and  Zagrab. 

VELICALA,  a  town  of  the 
near  the  coast,  in  N  lat.  20"  35'. 

VELICSNA,  Nagt-Falu,  or  Wblxa  Wra,  a  vil- 
lage of  Hungary,  on  the  Arva,  32  m.  N  of  Keusohl. 

VELIJ,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  52  m. 
NE  of  Vitebsk,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Southern 
Dwina. 

VELIKAIA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the 
gov.  of  Pskov,  and  flows  into  the  SE  extremity  of 
Lako  Pskov,  after  a  course  of  100  m. 

VEL1KA-GUBAV1ZA,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Dalmatia,  on  the  river  Cettina,  which  forms  here  a 
cataract  nearly  150  ft.  in  height. 

VELIKI-U8TJUG,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  aud  249  m.  NE  of  Vologda,  on  the  Hottk- 
hona,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Jng. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  is  nearly  5  m.  in  circumference, 
and  although  containing  about  1,450  houses,  not 
more  than  twenty  are  built  of  stone,  and  of  the 
entire  number  not  more  than  four-score  are  St  for 
habitation.  It  possesses  a  cathedral,  26  churches, 
2  convents,  a  foundling  hospital  formerly  a  bank,  a 
town-hospital,  and  a  post-office,  all  built  of  stone. 
There  are  besides  3  salt-magazines,  several  estab- 
lishments connected  with  the  town-house,  numerous 
taverns,  several  tanneries,  manufactories  of  bricks, 
soap,  tallow,  and  leaven.  The  era  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  town  is  unknown.  It  stood  previous  to 
1212  on  the  r.  bank  of,  and  considerably  lower  down, 
the  Sukbona,  and  nearly  opposite  the  confluence  of 
Jug,  at  a  place  now  occupied  by  a  convent  and  her- 
mitage. In  1226,  a  Tartar  chief,  having  embroaxi 
Christianity,  founded  a  convent  in  the  locality,  and 
subsequently  the  existing  cathedral,  and  to  defend 
their  new  settlement,  which  they  named  Ustiug,  sur- 
rounded it  with  an  earthen  rampart  and  ditch.  From 
the  advantages  of  its  situation  it  rapidlv  rose  in  im- 
portance. In  1324  and  again  in  1398,  it  was  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Novgorodians.  In  1635  it  was 
ravaged  by  pestilence,  and  again  in  1761,  by  a  dis- 
astrous inundation  of  the  Souk  bona. 

VELIKIJA-LUKI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  got. 
of  Pskov,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kolomenka  with 
the  Lovat,  130  m.  SE  of  Pskov.  Pop.  4,000.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  flax  and  hemp. 

VELILLA-DE-EBRO.  a  mar  ket-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  36  m.  SE  of  Zaragoxa,  in  a  fertile 
locality,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ebro.   Pop.  1,138. 

VELILLA-DE-SAN-ANTONIO,  a  market-town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  ESE  of  Madrid,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Jarama.    Pop.  228. 

VELILLE,  a  town  of  Pern,  in  the  dep.  and  75  m. 
SSE  of  Cuzoo,  and  prov.  of  Chumbivilcas. 

VELINES,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Dordngne,  and  arrond.  of  Bergtrac. 
The  cant,  comprises  16  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  9,548; 
and  in  1846,  8,791 .  The  village  u>  20  m.  W  of  Ber- 
genia, on  an  affluent  of  the  Dordogne.    Pop.  787. 

VELINO,  a  mountain  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
AbruEzo-Ultra,  and  near  the  NW  side  of  Lake 
Fucino.  It  has  an  alt  of  7,668  Parisian  ft  above 
sea-level,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Apennines. — Also  a  river  which  has  its  source  on 
the  W  side  of  tho  Apennines,  in  the  NW  part  of  the 
Neapoline  prov.  of  Abruxxo- Ultra ;  flows  thence 
into  the  Papal  States;  traverses  the  N  part  of  the 
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delegation  of  Rieti,  and  the  8  of  that  of  Spoleto,  and 
after  a  course  first  SW  and  afterwards  NW  of  about 
60  m.,  joins  the  Neva,  on  the  1.  bank,  6  in.  above 
Terin.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  8a] to  and  the 
Torino,  both  of  which  it  receives  on  the  1.  The  V. 
forms  fine  cascades. 

VEL1TZ  •  DAOH.  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Rumelia,  between  the  sanjaks  of  Ghius- 
tendil  and  Salonica.  It  makes  part  of  the  chain 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Vardar  and  Radovitz, 

VELITZNA.  SeeVzucsjiA. 

VELKOPOLYA.   Bee  Hochwie«j». 

VELLACH,  a  town  of  Austrian  lllvria,  in  Carin- 
thu,  on  the  river  Moll,  11  m.  NNWof  Sachsenburg. 
It  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  and 
has  in  its  vicinity  mines  and  ironworks. 

VELLAHN,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  circle  of  Mecklenburg.    Pop.  540. 

VELLBERG,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  Jaxt.  on  the  Biihler.    Pop.  5%. 

VELLETRI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the 
Chnrch,  in  the  deleg.  of  Rome,  on  the  declivity  of 
Monte- Artimisio,  21  m.  8E  of  Rome.  Its  pop. 
amounts  to  about  12,000.  Though  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, it  is  an  ill-built  and  irregular  town,  the  streets 
being  narrow  and  dirty,  while  the  houses  bear  in 
general  the  appearance  of  decay.  It  contains,  how- 
erer,  several  detached  buildings  of  considerable 
beauty,  such  as  the  Palazzo-Ginetti,  with  its  elegant 
front,  and  the  Palazzo-  Borgio,  with  its  fine  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  antiques.  The  town-house, 
abo,  is  a  good  building,  and  several  of  the  fountains 
are  handsome.  The  principal  square  contains  a 
bronze  statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  by  Bernini. 
Velletri,  originally  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  became  at 
an  early  period  a  Roman  colony,  and  being  the  seat 
of  the  Octavian  family,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birrh  to  Augustus. 

VELLEXON,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  ITaute 
Saone,  cant  and  4  m.  NW  of  Frene-St-Mametz. 

VELLO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  gov.  of 
Milan,  deleg.  of  Sondrio,  in  the  district  of  the  Sette- 
Commnni,  18  m.  NW  of  Vicenza. 

VELLON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m. 
E  of  Madrid.    Pop.  700. 

VELMEKSTOOT,  a  mountain  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
forming  the  highest  summit  in  the  Teutoburgerwald. 
Alt  1,460  Parisian  ft 

VELSEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  N. 
H  Hand,  5  m.  N  of  Haarlem. 

VEL8HIN,  a  village  of  Bulgaria,  24  m.  ESE  of 
Shnmla,  near  the  N  bank  of  the  Paravati,  and  5  m. 
KNW  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

VELLORR,  a  fort  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Carnatic, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Palaar,  15  m.  NW  of  Ascot. 

VELP,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Gel- 
derUnd,  4  m.  ENE  of  Arnheim. 

VELPKE.  a  village  of  the  duchy  and  21  m.  NE 
of  Brunswick.   Pop.  500. 

TELSIONE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  E.  Flanders, 
7  m.  ENE  of  Audenarde. 

VELTHERIA,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Aargau,  district  of  Brugg.    Pop.  900. 

VENADILLO,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  prov.  of  Mariquita,  14  leagues  SW  of  Santa- Fe. 

VENAFRO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra-di- 
Utoto,  30  m.  NE  of  Gaeta.    Pop.  2.800. 

VENANGO,  a  county  in  the  NW  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, U.S.  Area  1,120  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Alleghany  river,  and  various  other  smaller  streams. 
Pop.  in  1850,  17,900. — Also  a  township  of  Craw- 
ford co.,  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1,200. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Butler  co.,  in  the  same  state.    Pop.  822. 

VENANT  (Saist),  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  situated  in  a  marshy  district  on  the  Lys, 


6  m.  NE  of  Lillers.  Pop.  1,000.  It  contains  sev- 
eral oil-mills  and  breweries,  rape-seed  and  barley 
being  the  products  of  the  neighbourhood. 

VENASCA,  a  town  of  Piedmont  situated  on  the 
river  Vraita,  9  ra.  8  of  Saluzzo.    Pop.  2,264. 

VENASQUE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Vau- 
cluse,  near  the  river  NaBque,  18  m.  NE  of  Avignon. 
Pop.  1,100. 

VENASQUE,  or  Besasca,  a  small  town  and  f  or- 
tress of  the  NE  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  among  the  Py- 
renees, near  tho  source  of  the  river  Eauera,  50  ra. 
N  by  E  of  Balbastro.  In  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains are  found  silver,  copper,  and  lead. 

VENAUS,  a  village  ot  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  div.  of  Turin,  2  m.  WNW  of  Susa.   Pop.  1,200. 

VENCE.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Var,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Piedmont,  12  m.  NE  of  Grasso. 

VENDA  (Momtb),  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Euganean  hills,  in  the  Lombardian  prov.  of  Padua, 
in  N  lat.  45°  18',  E  long.  11°  41'.  It  has  an  alt.  of 
300  toises  =  1,918  ft  above  sca-level. 

VENDAI8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Girondc,  cant  and  7  m.  NW  of  Lesparre.  Pop.  1,600. 

VENDE'E  (La),  a  department  of  France,  com- 
prising a  part  of  Poitou ;  and  bounded  on  the  N  by 
the  deps.  of  Loire-Infcrieure  and  Maine-et-Loire ; 
on  the  E  by  Deux-Sevres ;  on  the  8  by  Charente- 
Infericure ;  and  on  the  8W  and  W  by  the  bny  of  Bis- 
cay. Its  area,  2,600  sq.  m.,  is  equal  to  two  of  the 
largest  counties  in  Britain ;  its  pop.,  thinly  scat- 
tered, was  376,184  in  1846;  in  1852,  383,734.  Its 
surface  is  almost  entirely  level,  presenting  no  emi- 
nence whose  elevation  exceeds  450  ft.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts ;  the  bocape  or  wood,  the  marai*  or 
marsh,  and  the  plain.  The  first,  taking  its  name 
from  the  tangled  coppice-woods  and  woody  thickets 
with  which  it  is  covered,  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  pasture.  The  marsh,  comprising  the  stripe  con- 
tiguous to  the  coast  on  tho  S  and  W,  is  a  succession 
of  sand-hills,  heaths,  bogs,  and  salt-pools;  but  tho 
pasturages  are  rich,  and  are  covered  with  cattle 
and  sheep  of  a  larger  size  than  is  usual  in  France. 
The  plain,  formed  of  the  tongue  of  hand  comprised 
between  the  woody  part  and  the  N  limit  of  the  de- 
partment, is  fertile,  and  fit  for  various  kinds  of  cul- 
ture :  here  hedges,  timber-clumps,  coppice,  heath, 
and  furze,  alternate  with  rich  com  fields,  and  smil- 
ing vineyards.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  is 
arable.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  two  Sevres, 
tho  Vendue,  the  Lay,  the  Vie,  and  the  Autise ;  but 
the  general  intersections  of  the  dep.  are  by  small 
canals  and  ditches.  The  exports  consist  of  corn, 
cattle,  bay  salt  coal,  flax,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree, 
of  iron,  wool,  and  hides.  The  dep.  is  divided  into 
the  three  arrondissements  of  Napoleon- Vendee,  Sa- 
bles-d'Olonne,  and  Fontenay.  These  are  subdivided 
into  30  cantons,  and  294  communes.  It  is  memor- 
able for  the  resistance  here  made  to  the  republican 
army  in  1793,  1794,  and  1795,  a  resistance  singu- 
larly favoured  by  the  woods,  thickets,  and  ditches 
of  the  country.  It  was  attended  for  a  time  with 
great  success,  though  commenced  without  any  con- 
cert with  the  other  royalists  of  France,  and  carried 
on  for  a  season  with  very  limited  support  from 
England.  This  region  was  also  the  scene  of  some 
sharp  fighting  in  1815.  The  inhabitants  are  a  cre- 
dulous and  simple  race,  attached  to  old  usages,  and 
easily  led  by  their  clergy. 

VENDE'E,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
dep.  of  Deux-Sevres ;  traverses  the  department  of 
La- Vendee;  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Sevre- 
Niortaise,  above  Marans,  after  a  SW  course  of  45  m. 

VENDEN,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  Livo- 
nia, near  the  Aa,  33  m.  E  by  N  of  Riga.  Pop. 
1,300. 
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VEND ENHE I M,  a  town  of  France,  in  Alsace, 
with  1,100  inhabitants. 

VENDEUVRE,  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
dep.  of  Aube,  13  m.  W  of  Bar-ear-  An  be.  Pop.  1,880. 

VENDHUILE,  a  commune  and  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Aisne,  arrond.  of  St  Qaentin.  Pop. 
1,262. 

VENDOLA,  one  of  the  Admiralty  islands,  of 
which  it  is  the  most  eastern,  in  S  lat  2°  14',  E  long. 
148°  V.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  circuit,  is  covered  with 
cocoa  trees,  and  populous.  Being  surrounded  by 
a  reef  of  rocks,  it  is  inaccessible  almost  to  boats. 

VENDOME,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Loir,  30  m.  NE  of  Tours.  For  an  old  town  it  is 
tolerably  well-built,  containing  several  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  the  remains  of  a  once  magnificent 
castle.  It  has  also  pleasant  walks,  but  is  chiefly 
remarked  for  its  public  school  or  college,  an  estab- 
lishment with  considerable  endowments,  and  good 
buildings.  V.  has  a  population  of  8,000,  and  manu- 
factures of  coarse  cottons,  paper,  leather,  and  gloves. 
Its  environs  are  fertile,  and  picturesque. 
VENDOTENA.  See  Paktslabja. 
VENDRANGE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Loire,  cant  and  5  m.  W  of  St  Symphorien- 
de-Lay.    Pop.  500. 

VENDRELL,  a  judicial  partido  and  market-town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Tarragona.  The  partido 
comprises  48  pueblos.  The  town  is  42  m.  W  of 
Barcelona,  on  a  height  Urn.  from  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  which  it  has  a  small  port,  which 
is  defended  by  two  towers.  Pop.  3,700.  It  has  a 
parish-church  and  an  hospital.  Of  its  walls  only 
portions  now  exist  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in 
wine  and  brandy. 

VENDRES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Herault,  cant  and  5  m.  8  of  Beziers,  on  the 
bank  of  a  lagune  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  750.  It 
has  mineral  baths. — The  etang  or  lagune  is  5  m.  in 
length  from  N  to  8,  3  m.  in  breadth,  and  communi- 
cates on  the  SSE  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
formerly  traversed  by  the  Aude. 

VENt>RES8E,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ardennes,  12  m.  SSE  of  Mezieres.  Pop.  745.  It 
has  iron-forges. 

VENEO,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  En- 
rope,  in  the  gov.  and  36  m.  ENE  of  Toula,  cn  the 
Venovka.    Pop.  3,400.  • 
VENER.  SeeWaxKB. 

VENERATA  (Most*),  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  in 
the  prov.  of  Messina,  near  Taormina,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  2.900  Parisian  ft  above  sea-level. 

VEN  ERI  A- RE  ALE,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  div.  and  prov.  and  6  m.  NW  of  Turin,  near 
the  Stnra.  Pop.  2,780.  It  has  a  castle,  with  fine 
gardens,  and  a  superb  orangery.  The  culture  of 
silk- worms  forms  the  chief  object  of  local  industry. 

VENERQUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Haute-Garonne,  cant  and  8  m.  N  of  Auterive, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ariege,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Hesse.  Pop.  1,100. 
VENERSBORG.  See  Elmboeo. 
VENES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Tarn,  and  cant  of  Lautrec,  10  m.  NNW  of  Castres. 
Pop.  1,210. 

VEN  ESM  E,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cher,  and  cant  of  Chateau-Neuf,  near  the  Cher, 
15  m.  NW  of  Saint-Amand-Mont-Rond.  Pop.  1,013. 

VENETICO,  a  small  island  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
Cape  Oallo,  near  the  8W  extremity  of  the  Morea, 
in  N  lat.  36*  41'  40",  and  E  long.  21*  55'  20". 

VENEU0O,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov.  and 
district  and  14  ra.  W  of  Messina. 
VENEV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
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gov.  and  33  m.  ENE  of  Tula,  on  the  Vencvka.  an 
affluent  of  the  Osetr.   It  contains,  besides  the  ca- 
thedral, seven  parish  churches,  and  about  600  hou^ss, 
and  has  manufactories  of  silk  fabrics  and  sail-cloth,  j 
VENEZIA.   See  Venice. 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  of  South  America,  com  { 
prising  the  territories  of  the  old  Spanish  captain- 
generalship  of  Venezuela  or  Caracas ;  and  extend- 
ing between  the  parallels  of  T  and  12°  8,  from  New 
Grenada  on  the  W,  and  Brazil  on  the  S,  to  the  Car-  t 
ibbean  sea  on  the  N,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  J 
The  boundaries  with  the  coterminous  states  are  \ 
somewhat  undetermined.    Its  area  has  been  esri-  } 
mated  at  410.000  sq.  m. 

Phytioal  feature*.}   The  great  eastern  chain  of 
the  Andes  enters  this  republic  from  New  Grenada,  I 
and  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  \ 
coast,  across  the  N  part  to  the  gulf  of  Paria.   It  is 
sometimes  known  under  the  name  of 'the  Maritime 
Cordilleras  of  Caracas.'   The  roost  remarkable  fes-  i 
tare  of  the  country  is  the  vast  plain  which,  extend-  j 
ing  from  the  Caqueta  in  New  Grenada  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface.    It  chiefly  consists  of  Umot  or  open  j 
plains,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers.    The  metat 
or  elevated  table-lands,  also  constitute  a  peculiar  j 
feature  of  this  country.   The  Orinoco  is  the  great  i 
river  of  the  country,  and  has  its  whole  course  with- 
in the  frontiers  of  V.   See  article  Oaraooo.  The 
rivers  are  numerous :  those  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  Orinoco  alone  exceed  400.    Every  valley  has 
its  stream:  and  though  many  of  them  are  not  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  navigable,  yet  all  afford  ample 
supplies  of  water  to  irrigate  the  plantations  on  their 
banks.    The  principal  of  these,  which  run  from  the  | 
mountains  of  Caracas  and  Coro  into  the  Caribbean  I 
sea,  are  the  Zulia,  the  Metatan,  the  Guiges,  the  j 
Toeuvo,  Aroa,  Yaracuy,  and  the  Tuy.   The  rivers  j 
which  rise  on  the  S  side  of  the  chain,  and  flow  to 
the  Orinoco,  are  the  Guarico,  which  receives  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  Apure,  and  then  following  s 
course  parallel  to  that  nver,  enters  the  Orinoco  a 
short  distance  E  of  it   The  Guarico,  a  very  fine 
river,  is  joined,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Orino- 
co, by  the  Rio-Maneapra  which  flows  through  the 
plains  of  Calabozo.   The  Iguane,  the  Cachivamo, 
and  several  others,  which  fertilise  the  vast  unin- 
habited plains  of  the  Orinoco,  flow  into  that  river  to  j 
the  W  or  the  junction  of  the  Apure.    Most  of  these 
rivers  swell  in  the  month  of  April,  and  continue  to  { 
overflow  their  banks  during  three  or  four  months,  i 
They  abound  in  alligators  and  fish.  The  Portuguese  j 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pao  and  the  Barquisi-  t 
meto,  flows  through  the  greater  part  of  V.,  and  joins 
the  Apure,  40  m.  NW  of  its  mouth.   The  lakes  are 
not  numerous,  for  we  can  hardly  give  that  spalls-  ; 
tion  to  the  sheets  of  water  produced  by  the  periodi-  j 
cal  swell  of  the  Orinoco,  or  the  rains,  and  which  are  j 
generally  without  any  depth.   The  lake  of  Valencia  t 
or  Tacuripna  is,  however,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
and  of  great  extent   The  lake  of  Maracaybo  is  ra- 
ther a  gulf  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 

CUmale  and  m>U.}  The  climate  of  V.  is  modified  ; 
according  to  the  situation.  On  the  coast  and  in 
the  plains,  a  scorching  heat  prevails,  accompanied 
in  the  Utter  with  deluges  of  rain.  In  the  moun- 
tain-valleys the  air  is  in  general  pure  and  mild,  and 
in  some  elevated  parts  even  cold.  On  these  moun- 
tains, which  form  a  part  of  the  great  branch  ex- 
tending from  the  W  to  the  gulf  of  Paria,  divide  the 
lands  of  the  coast  from  the  plains  of  the  valley  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  climate  is  so  singularly  altered, 
that  a  traveller  may  observe  the  fruits  of  the  tropic* 
luxuriating  at  a  short  distance  from  those  of  Europe. 
To  the  So?  this  chain,  lie  the  llanos  or  plains,  which 
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stretch  to  tbe  Orinooo,  and  are  inhabited  solely  by 
herds  of  cattle,  tended  by  mulattocs  nearly  aa  rude 
ia  nature  and  habits  as  the  beasts  they  guard.  On 
these  pi  litis  tbe  rainy  season  commences  in  April, 
ad  continues  till  November.  The  rain  falls  of- 
tener  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  and,  on 
aa  average,  generally  occupy  three  hours  of  each 
day,  daring  which  period  the  plains  nearest  the 
rirert  are  converted  into  lakes  or  immense  extent. 
From  August  to  November,  and  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  form  the  dry  season.  Earth- 
quakes are  of  frequent  occurrence. — The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  vields  in  abundance  all  the  products  of  the 
West  Indies,  besides  others  which  those  islands  do 
not  possess.  Its  most  noted  commercial  article  is  ca- 
cao, which  is  inferior  to  none  grown  in  America;  va- 
ult*, maise,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee 
are  among  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation ;  wild 
cochineal,  dye-woods,  medicinal  drugs,  gums,  re- 
tina, balsams,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  liquorice, 
tqnilla,  itorax,  cassia,  and  aloes,  here  find  that  cli- 
mate the  most  favourable  to  their  growth  ;  the  im- 
mense plains  in  the  interior  feed  multitudes  of  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  mules ;  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
•noun tains,  sheep  and  deer  are  numerous.  The  ja- 
rnar  and  puma  occur  in  the  forests.  All  kinds  of 
game  are  found  in  this  country,  the  rivers  of  which 
also  abound  with  fish.— Silver,  tin,  copper,  coal,  and 
salt  are  srrought. 

Comment.]  The  official  tables  of  returns  of  trade 
by  tea  and  navigation  for  the  year  ending  30th  of 
Jane.  1844,  show  in  their  aggregate,  as  in  their  se- 
parate amounts  of  imports  and  exports,  a  considera- 
ble decrease  as  compared  with  the  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  of  1842-3,  and  a  larger  dot  rease 
Mill,  aa  compared  with  1841-2  :- 


1*3  1, 

IMl-t 


ditto 
ditto 


£l.«6fl.l00 
1,9«1.I00 
2,225.200 


diuo  * 
ditto 

The  decrease  in  1843-4,  as  measured  by  1841-2. 
was  equal,  therefore,  to  about  25  per  cent  and  of 
ahout  12  per  cent  bv  1842-3.    The  causes  of  this 


in  the  progress  of  national  industry, 
which  for  several  years  down  to  1841-2,  in  the  ex- 
portation of  indigenous  products  above  all,  bad  been 
refrnlarly  on  an  ascending  scale,  was  attributable, 
in  the  first  place,  to  unfavourable  seasons,  by  which 
production  was  sensibly  diminished,  and  to  the  ex- 
teat  the  means  of  exchange  and  internal  consump- 
tion were  checked.  V.  is  necessarily  an  agricultural 
country,  whose  resources  principally  consist  in  the 
cultivation  and  export  of  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco, 
d&idim,  dry  hides,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  lat- 
ter being  exported  chiefly  to  the  British  and  French 
West  Indies.  Although  so  small  a  state,  it  is  al- 
ready a  considerable  consumer  of  British  wares. 
The  ralne  of  British  produce  exported  to  V.  in  1 840 
»u £379,743  ;  in  1845,  £390.149;  in  1850,  £301,094; 
in  185J.  £273,738.  The  duties  on  the  traffic  of  the 
port  of  La  Guayra,  the  port  of  the  capital,  Caracas, 
for  four  years  was  as  follows  :— 

From  1*43  to  IMS.  831.848  d. 

1843      1844,  722.115 


IMS,  .  .  891,502 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  La  Guayra,  for  the  years 
atated.  compiled  up  to  the  5th  of  October  in  each 
year,  w«  as  follows  :— 

Coffea.  Cacao.  Cotton.  Suirar.  Indigo.  Hide* 

Qemtala  Fane***  Quintals.  Qtiintsls.  Quintals.  Number. 

IH1,  1*7.474  ».«24  »10  3  288  1.074  31.684 

1M4.  mm  «8.7»  23*  2608  702  44.242 

IMS.   122.JIJ  29  418  767  6.143  489  44.873 

IM4,   151.075  32.476  240  4  V;2  517  34..VW 

1M7.  124,812  37.87S  1.128  7.040  621  49,778 


The  total  value  of  exports  in  1845  was  £804,745  ; 
of  imports.  £793.877. 

Population.]  The  pop.  of  the  republic  was  re- 
turned at  780,000  in  1800;  in  1839  at  945,247  ;  in 
1851,  at  1,356,000,  whites,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 
Upwards  of  one-half  are  people  of  colour.  The  Ne- 
groes, 49,000  in  number  in  1839,  were  emancipated 
in  1854.  The  independent  Indian  tribes  may  haw 
an  aggregate  pop.  of  50,000. 

Government  and  revenue..]  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house-of-representntives. 
The  revenue, — of  which  almost  the  whole  is  derived 
from  customs'  duties,— suffered  a  material  diminu- 
tion from  the  reverses  of  industry  and  commerce  in 
1843-4.  In  1840-1,  the  customs  rendered  nearlv 
£360,000  to  the  treasury ;  in  1843-4,  the  return  wan 
only  £26-1,400.  By  executive  decree  of  the  16th  of 
September,  1840,  the  debt  was  acknowledged  to  be 
28*  per  cent  of  £6,625,950,  equal  to  £  1 ,888,395  15s  . 
or  11,302,473  d.  44  c.  of  active  debt,  bearing  inter- 
est payable  half-yearly  from  April  1,  1840.  Of  de- 
ferred debt,  the  same  amount,  bearing  interest  from 
October  1,  1852.  No  interest  hns  been  paid  on  the 
active  debt  since  the  1st  of  April,  1847.  The  arrears 
of  interest  to  the  1st  of  April,  1851,  were  £192,140. 
The  first  year's  interest  on  the  deferred  debt,  paya- 
ble on  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  October,  1853, 
at  1  per  cent  per  ann.,is  £15,239,  increasing  yearly 
J  per  cent  :  that  is  £3,809,  untif  it  attains  the  max- 
imum rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  ami. 

Division*.']  The  republic  is  divided  into  the  5  de- 
partments of  Maturin,  Caracas,  Zulia,  Apure,  and 
Orinoco,  which  are  subdivided  into  18  provs.  Its 
chief  harbours  are  those  of  Cumana  in  the  gulf  of 
Cariaco  and  Puerto-Cabello.  Codazyi  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  pop.  of  these  provinces  in  1841 : — 


Caracas 
Caraboho. 


242.888 

85  4 

96.9B7 

145 

112.754 

144 

40,47fi 

43 

27.8H0 

13- 

44.788 

m-7 

82.114 

68  4 

109  497 

649 

15.47* 

85 

52,103 

44  1 

50.871 

54  6 

18.305 

494  7 

20.149 

H 

to  tbe  tq.  league. 


Coro. 

MaratafbSi 

Trnxilio, 
Mends. 

■stoat, 

A  pure, 
Barcelona, 
Cain  ana. 
Margarita, 
Guayana, 

VENGEON8,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  tbe  Manche,  cant  and  2  m.  NE  of  Sourdeval. 
Pop.  1,768.    It  has  manufactories  of  iron-ware  and 

of  paper. 

VENGOVA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  83  m.  BE  of  Telch. 

VENIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov  and  36  m. 
8W  of  Oviedo.  Pop.  420.  In  the  vicinity  are  cop- 
per-mines, now  unwrought 

VENICE  (Proviuck  of).  See  article  Loiibardo- 
Vksetian  Kingdom. 

VENICE,  in  Italian  VxxKua,  in  German  Vknf- 
dio,  the  capital  of  Austrian  Italy,  or  of  the  Lorn- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  situated  in  tbe  dogado  of 
the  same  name,  on  72  little  islRnds,  among  the  shal- 
lows which  occur  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
in  N  1st  45°25'9",  K  long.  U°20'F,Wm.  NEof  Man- 
tua, 1 15  m.  NE  of  Florence,  140  m.  E  of  Milan,  and 
226  m.  N  of  Rome.  A  railway  viaduct  of  222  arches 
(a  a  a)  connects  the  city  with  the  railway  to  Padua 
on  the  mainland.  The  lagune,  on  the  N  division  of 
which  the  city  stands,  is  about  5  m.  distant  from  the 
mainland,  being  a  kind  of  small  inner  gulf  separated 
from  the  larger  one  by  some  islands,  or  tongues  of 
land,  which  in  a  great  me/isurc  break  tho  lorce  of 
tbe  Adriatic  storms  before  they  reach  the  laguna  or 
lake  ;  yet,  in  high  winds,  the  navigation  of  the  lake 
is  dangerous  to  gondolas,  and  sometimes  the  gondo- 
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Hers  will  not  even  trust  themselves  in  the  canals 
that  intersect  the  city.  This  lagune  is  from  25  to 
30  m.  long,  and  about  5  m.  broad.  It  is  protected 
from  the  fury  of  the  Adriatic,  by  three  tongues  of 
land,  which  are  hung  in  a  disunited  chain  from  N, 
to  8,  the  most  northern,  which  is  immediately  be- 


fore the  city  at  1  m.  distance,  being  called  Lido,  the 
second  Palestrina,  and  the  last  Sal  to- Marin*.  Be- 
tween those  tongues  of  land  are  porto$  or  cbanneli 
from  the  Adriatic,  by  which  ships  not  exceeding  ia 
the  main  passage  17  ft,  and  in  the  other  10  ft. 
draught  of  water,  enter;  but  these  poiiot  are  it- 


eas 


fended  by  forts  on  both  banks,  so  that  each  passage 
is  considered  to  bo  hermetically  closed  to  a  hostile 
squadron.  The  most  southern  entrance,  where  ex- 
ists the  greatest  facility  for  landing,  is  protected  by 
au  additional  fort,  called  the  Brondolo,  (milt  on  the 
canal  leading  to  the  lagune,  and  this  place,  though 
20  m.  distant  from  the  city,  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  point,  and  great  care  has  been  taken 
in  rendering  it  very  strong.  The  pasnAges  are  call- 
ed, beginning  at  the  N,  Porto-di-Lido,  Porto-di-Ma- 
linocco,  Porto-di-Chioggu,  and  Porto-di-Brondolo. 
The  whole  of  these  portoi,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
lagune,  is  again  secured  by  a  long  bar  or  sand  bank, 
which  breasts  them  from  N  to  S,  and  where  the 
deepest  water,  at  nearly  2  m.  distance,  is  26  ft., 
shoaling  on  the  bank  itself  to  5  or  6  ft.,  and  near 
the  shore  to  3  or  4  a.  Nature  and  art  hare  thus 
rendered  V.,  in  common  opinion,  inaccessible  to 
hostile  operations  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
N  extremity  of  the  lagune  is  broken  up  into  marshes 
and  little  specks  of  land  where  no  footing  for  man 
or  beast  exists,  and  therefore  on  that  side  no  precau- 
tion need  be  taken.  The  accessible  part  may  be 
said  to  be  the  W  shore  of  the  lagune,  from  the  said 
marshes  on  the  N,  to  the  fort  of  Brondolo  on  the  8, 
making  a  line  to  be  defended  of  nearly  40  m.in  entire 
extent.  The  high  road  from  Padua  to  Venice  touches 
on  the  nearest  point,  about  4  m.  distant  from  the 
city,  and  at  that  point  an  immense  fort  has  been  built, 
which  is  called  Mulghcra,  on  the  possession  of  which 
t  he  safety  of  the  city  depends.  [  Times.)  Most  of  the 
houses  of  the  city  have  a  door  opening  upon  a  canal, 
and  another  communicating  with  the  street,  by 
means  of  which,  and  of  the  bridges,  a  person  may 
visit  any  part  of  the  city  either  by  land  or  water. 
The  streets  and  canals  are  generally  very  narrow,  but 
the  great  canal  is  100  ft.  broad,  and  meanders  through 
the  middle  of  the  city.  Here  "  the  whole  sccue, 
under  the  brilliant  light  of  a  noon-day  sun,  is  full  of 
movement  and  colour.  As  soon  as  the  steamer  has 
dropped  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  canal, 
a  little  fleet  of  gondolas  crowds  round  her,  and,  as 
they  receive  the  passengers,  dart  off  in  the  most 
ly  and  graceful  manner  possible,  their  steel  prows 


flashing  in  the  sun,  and  their  keels  tracing  a  line 
of  pearl  upon  the  bright  green  water.  The  loop 
wave  which  the  prow  turns  over  is  dashed  against  i 
wall  of  marble-fronted  palaces,  the  names  of  which, 
carelessly  mentioned  by  the  gondolier,  awaken  tnilt 
of  golden  memories  in  the  mind.  The  breadth  of 
the  4  silent  highway '  allows  the  sun  to  lie  in  broad 
rich  masses  upon  this  imposing  gallery  of  architrt- 
tural  pictures,  and  to  produce  those  happy  accidVets 
of  light  and  shade  which  the  artist  loves.  High  is 
the  air  arise  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  numerous 
churches  with  which  wealth  and  devotion  have 
crowded  the  islands  of  V.,  the  bells  of  which  are  ew 
filling  the  air  with  their  undulating  streams  of  mum . 
Everything  is  dreamlike  and  unsubstantial ;  a  fair? 
pageant  floating  upon  the  waters,  a  citj  of  dood- 
tand  rather  than  of  the  earth.  The  gondola  itself 
in  which  the  traveller  reclines,  contributes  to  weaw 
the  spell  in  which  his  thoughts  and  senses  are  in- 
volved. No  form  of  locomotion  ever  gratified  » 
well  the  two  warring  tendencies  of  the  human  tool 
the  love  of  movement  and  the  love  of  repose.  Then 
is  no  noise,  no  fatigue,  no  danger,  no  dust.  It  u 
managed  with  snch  skill  and  so  little  apparent  effort, 
that  it  really  seems  to  glide  and  turn  by  its  ova 
will."  This  position  of  V.  in  the  midst  of  waten. 
gives  it  indeed  a  singular  appearance  from  a  dis- 
tance. Its  domes  and  spires,  its  churches  and  public 
buildings,  appear  to  the  spectator,  particularly  when 
approaching  Try  sea,  to  float,  as  our  quotabon  ex- 
presses it,  on  the  surface  of  the  waves.  The  marbie 
domes  of  the  churches  are  very  white ;  the  palace* 
aro  of  a  pleasing  grey  colour ;  and  the  varied  masa 
of  buildings  is  chequered  with  intermingling  red 
and  white,  as  bricks  or  stucco  prevail  in  their  ex- 
ternal construction.  The  streets,  or  rather  lane* 
are  paved  with  flags  or  marble  slabs,  having  small 
sewers  for  carrying  off  the  filth.  The  ordinary 
dwellings  are  built  of  brick,  and  in  general  covered 
with  wood.  Without  having  arcades,  as  is  the  caj* 
in  many  towns  in  the  N  of  Italy,  they  are  in  general 
provided  with  balconies.  From  tbc  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  their  houses  are  in  general 
gloomy,  and  are  miserably  deficient  in 
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mod  ions  distribution  of  parts  which  marks  the 
dwellings  of  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  im- 
proved parts  of  France  and  Germany.  The  rooms 
too  are  often  wretchedly  small.  The  general  height 
is  three  or  four  stories.  The  larger  houses  are  com- 
monly of  a  square  form,  with  an  inside  court  con- 
taining a  cistern,  into  which  water  flows  from  the 
roof,  which,  after  being  filtrated,  serves  for  domestic 

purposes. 

Quarter*  and  BuUdintp.)  The  length  of  the  city 
is  somewhat  more  than  2  m.;  its  breadth  1$  m. ;  its 
circuit  6  m. ;  so  that  its  form,  without  being  either 
square  or  circular,  is  compact.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  nearly  equal,  by  the  Canalazo  or  Grand 
canal  (666),  which  winds  through  its  whole  length 
in  s  serpentine  form.  Exclusive  of  the  general  divi- 
sion into  north  and  south  by  this  canal,  V.  is  sepa- 
rated for  the  purposes  of  police  into  six  wards,  of 
which  the  most  eastem  adjoins  the  castle,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Sestieri-di-Castello ;  the  Sestieri-di-San- 
Marcolics  more  towards  the  centre  of  the  city;  that 
of  Canareggio  comprises  the  NW  division.  These 
three  are  to  the  N  of  the  great  canal ;  the  remaining 
quarters  arc  situated  to  the  8  of  it  That  of  San- 
Paolo  is  in  the  SE ;  that  of  Sante-Croce  in  the  W, 
including  several  small  gardens ;  that  of  Dorso-Duro 
>  the  most  southern  division  of  the  city,  border 


fog  on  the  Canale-della-Guidecca  (ef).  The  aspect 
ofV.  is  stately,  and  even  magnificent,  whether  we 
look  to  its  public  or  its  private  edifices ;  for  though 
the  buildings  are  in  a  pure  style  of  architec- 


! 1    few  of 


tore,  the  general  effect  is  grand  and  imposing.  In 
regard  to  the  streets,  as  they  are  termed,  their 
breadth  is  in  general  only  5  or  6  feet:  in  many 
places  still  less.  The  only  exception  is  the  street 
called  the  Merceria,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  containing  shops  of  all  kinds ;  but  even  of 
that  the  breadth  is  insignificant,  varying  only  from 
12  to  20  ft.  The  only  open  place  entitled  to  the 
same  of  square,  is  the  Piazza -di-San- Marco  (A),  an 
oolong  of  280  ft.  in  length,  by  nearly  100  ft.  in 
brea.lth,  enclosed  by  handsome  and  even  splendid 
buildings,  singularly  contrasted  in  their  outward 
decorations.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  churches 
of  San-Marco  and  Geminiano;  the  palace  formerly 
occupied  by  the  doge,  and  the  buildings  called  the 
Procaraxie.  This  small  but  elegant  square,  a  minia- 
ture of  the  Palais-Royal  of  Paris,  is  bordered  by 
arcades  containing  elegant  shops  and  coffee-rooms, 
which,  when  lighted  at  night,  nave  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance. It  forms  the  central  point  of  the  gaiety 
and  amusements  of  V.,  the  resort  of  foreigners,  and 
of  loungers  of  every  description.  The  Piazetta  (B) 
is  a  smaller  opening  leading,  at  right  angles,  from 
the  square  of  San- Marco  to  the  sea,  and  having  on 
the  one  side  the  palace  of  the  doge,  on  the  other  the 
pahlic  library,  with  its  pillars  of  granite.  This  spot 
prints,  from  the  concourse  of  people,  an  animated 
and  interesting  scene.  The  only  other  open  spaces 
I  in  the  city  are  in  the  front  of  some  of  the  churches, 
and  at  each  end  of  the  Rialto. 

V.  contains  360  bridges ;  but  the  most  of  them 
are  only  single  arches  thrown  over  the  canals.  The 
Rialto  (d),  a  single  arch  thrown  over  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Grand  canal,  is  of  marble,  90  ft.  in  span, 

I and  24  ft.  in  height;  but  its  beauty  is  impaired  by 
two  rows  of  booths  or  shops  which  divide  its  upper 
furfiace  into  three  narrow  streets.  The  prospect  from 
the  Rialto  is  lively  and  magnificent ;  but  it  is  almost 
the  only  one  in  Venice ;  for,  except  the  Canal -Grande 
sod  the  Canaletto-dello-Canaregio  (n  » n),  all  the 
other  streets  are  narrow:  some  of  them  have  no 
quays,  and  the  water  literally  washes  the  houses. 
I  In  rowing  along  these  canals,  there  is  scarcely  an 
y    unable  object  to  cheer  the  view  ;  and  the  stench 

\   


which  at  certain  seasons  exhales  from  the  waters 
is  most  offensive. — Some  parts  of  the  city  exhibit 
fine  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  Palladio.  The 
chief  buildings  are  the  ancient  ducal  palace,  the 
churches  of  San-Marco  and  San-Gcminiano,  the  old 
and  new  Procurazie,  which  contain  the  musenm, 
the  library  of  St  Mark,  consisting  of  65,000  volumes 
and  5,000  manuscripts,  and  nine  large  apartments 
belonging  to  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark.  All  these 
buildings  are  of  marble,  and  are  situated  in  and 
around  the  Piazza-di-San-Marco.  The  patriarchal 
church  of  San-Marco,  though  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  expensive  in  the  world,  docs  not  immediately 
attract  the  eye.  Its  architecture  is  of  a  mixed 
kind,  mostly  Gothic,  yet  many  of  the  pillars  are 
Grecian.  The  outside  is  incrusted  with  marble, 
and  the  inside  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  the  finest 
marble;  the  whole  is  crowned  with  five  domes. 
The  front  which  looks  to  the  palace  has  five  brazen 
gates  with  historical  bas-relicvos ;  over  the  princi- 
pal gates  are  placed  the  four  famous  bronze  horses  of 
incomparable  workmanship,  originally  brought  to  V. 
from  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople,  and  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  famous  Lysippus.  The 
principal  entrance  of  the  ducal  palace, '  a  vast  and 
sumptuous  pile,'  is  called  the  Giant's  Stair  on 
account  of  two  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and 
Neptune  placed  at  the  top.  Under  the  portico, 
were  the  gaping  mouths  of  two  brazen  lions.  In 
an  opening  from  the  ducal  palace  to  the  sea,  stood 
two  granite  pillars,  lofty  and  massive,  between 
which  criminals  were  publicly  executed.  There 
is  a  communication  between  the  ducal  palaces 
and  the  state-prisons  by  a  gloomy  bridge,— 11 
Ponte-de'-Sospin  or  4  The  Bridge  of'  Sighs.'  The 
cells  of  this  prison,  made  of  massy  marble,  the 
architecture  of  the  celebrated  Sansovino,  are  not 
onlv  dark  and  black  as  ink,  but  being  surrounded 
and  confined  with  huge  walls,  the  smallest  breath  of 
air  can  scarcely  find  circulation  in  them.  They  are 
about  9  ft.  square  on  the  floor,  arched  at  the  top, 
and  between  6  and  7  ft.  high  in  the  highest  part. 
There  is  to  each  cell  a  round  hole  of  eight  inches  dia- 
meter, through  which  the  prisoner's  daily  allowance 
of  twelve  ounces  of  bread  and  a  pot  of  water  is  deli- 
vered. The  furniture  of  each  cell  is  a  little  straw, 
and  a  small  tub;  nothing  else.  These  Publiche- 
Prigioni  can  contain  about  500  prisoners.  They 
range  along  the  narrow  canal  which  skirts  the 
palace  of  San-Marco. 

The  churches  built  or  designed  by  Palladio,  bear 
witness  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  that  distinguished 
architect  Others,  and  indeed  the  greater  number, 
are  in  the  Saracenic,  or,  as  it  is  currently  termed, 
the  Gothic  style,  and  are  less  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance of  structure,  than  by  richness  of  interior  de- 
coration. The  church  of  Santa-Maria-della-Salute, 
the  work  of  Palladio,  is  an  elegant  structure,  open 
to  the  great  canal,  and  built  outside  and  in,  of  mar- 
ble, with  a  moderate  share  of  ornament.  The  church 
Il-Redemptore  is  also  an  elegant  building.  The 
cathedral  of  Venice,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  on  an 
island  at  the  E  end  of  the  city,  is  built  of  Istrian 
marble,  and  adjoins  the  former  residence  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Venice.  The  church  of  San-Georgio  is  re- 
markable for  its  front  of  marble  and  its  cupola ;  that 
of  San-Giovanni-e-San-Paolo  is  a  large  Gothic  edi- 
fice surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  is  the  Westminster 
abbey  of  Venice,  containing  the  tombs  of  many  of 
its  defenders  and  doges. — Of  the  palaces  or  man- 
sions of  the  great  families,  the  most  conspicuous  are 
those  of  Grimani,  now  the  post-office,  Grassi,  now 
an  hotel.  Pisani,  Corra-dolla-Regina,  Foscari,  Man- 
frini,  and  Cornaro,  all  more  remarkable  for  their  size 
than  for  elegance  or  symmetry.    The  arsenal  is  a 
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commodious  and  even  magnificent  building,  situated 
on  an  island  near  the  E  end  of  the  city.  It  is  de- 
fended by  a  rampart  of  nearly  2  m.  in  extent,  as 
well  as  by  the  surrounding  water;  and  has  before 
its  gates  two  great  pillars,  with  the  four  gigantic 
lions  in  granite,  which  stood  formerly  on  the  Pi- 
neus  at  Athens.  Its  halls  are  lofty  and  commo- 
dious; and  it  contains  four  basins  or  wet  docks 
(oooo),  and  several  dry  docks  and  slips.  On  the 
Grand  canal,  not  far  from  the  Rialto,  stands  the 
Fondaco-di-Tcdeschi  (ra),  long  a  depot  for  the  goods 
of  German  merchants,  now  the  council-house  of  the 
city.  Of  theatres.  V.  has  no  less  than  6  great  and 
small ;  but  several  of  them  are  open  only  during  the 
carnival.  The  lyceum  has  a  rich  cabinet  of  natural 
history;  and  among  the  educational  institutions  are 
two  royal  gymnasia,  a  normal  high  school,  a  marine 
college,  and  the  seminary  of  the  Saluta.  The  Arme- 
nian convent  of  San-Lazaro  is  a  fine  establishment 
situated  upon  a  small  island  to  the  NW  of  the  Laz- 
EH  re  tto. 

Population.']  The  pop.  of  V.  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  cent.,  amounted  to  nearly  200,000.  The  cen- 
sus of  1825  returned  it  at  109,927;  that  of  18-46, 
at  127,925.  Venice  has  a  fine  and  salubrious  cli- 
mate. While  Paris  has  one  person  of  60  years  of 
age  to  every  200  inhabitants ;  in  V.  the  proportion 
is  one  to  every  116.  In  Paris  you  have  one  octo- 
genarian to  every  900  inhabitants;  in  V.  the  pro- 
portion is  one  to  every  491.  The  characteristics 
of  the  climate  of  V.  are  a  summer -heat  much 
greater  than  is  experienced  in  England  ;  a  winter 
not  of  great  length,  but  sharp,  particularly  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  NW  wind  which  blows  across 
the  interior  of  Switzerland  and  the  Alps.  Rains 
are  frequent,  particularly  in  spring;  and  there 
being  no  springs  or  wells,  the  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied—as in  many  towns  of  Holland — with  water 
collected  in  cisterns,  from  the  tops  of  the  houses: 
this  frequently  wants  the  freshness  of  running  wa- 
ter. Bat  the  chief  privation  to  a  Venetian  ts  an 
exclusion  from  fields  and  gardens,  the  inconvenience 
of  walking  in  narrow  lanes,  and  the  ascending  and 
descending  steps  at  every  bridge  which  crosses  a 
canal. — The  artisans  of  this  city  form  several  corpo- 
rations, and  each  corporation  maintains  a  school, 
yet  the  Venetians  are  little  more  informed  gener- 
ally speaking  than  other  Italians.  Their  costume 
has  not  materially  changed  during  fonr  centuries. 
As  for  the  wealthy  classes,  Simond  informs  us  they 
pass  their  time  in  the  following  manner:  people  of 
fashion  rise  at  11  or  12  o'clock, — pay  a  few  visits 
and  idle  away  their  time  till  three,  when  they  dine; 
in  summer  they  take  an  hour's  siesta  after  dinner; 
they  dine  and  go  to  the  coffee-house  or  casino  till 
nine, — then  to  the  opera,  which  is  another  casino, — 
then  to  the  coffee-house  again  for  another  hour  or 
two, — and  seldom  go  to  bed  in  summer  before  sun- 
rise. There  remain  only  two  or  three  families  of 
the  old  patrician  caste  in  V.  The  gondolieri  form  a 
distinct  class  of  the  pop.   Venice  was  the  birth - 

K"  we  of  Algarotti,  Gaxzi,  Goldoni,  the  Paoli,  and 
mbo. — The  civil  administration  of  V.  does  little 
to  benefit  the  city.  The  water,  collected,  as  de- 
scribed, in  cisterns,  is  very  bad — in  fact,  all  the 
potable  water  is  brought  in  boats  from  the  land; 
and  though  a  French  company  has,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  government,  made  a  number  of  Ar- 
tesian wells,  the  water  obtained  from  tbem  has  a 
sulphurous  taste,  which  renders  it  quite  nnfit  for 
drinking.  It  would  be  easy  to  lay  pipes  along  the 
railway  bridge  that  connects  V.  with  the  mainland, 
but  nothing  is  done,  and  this  necessary  element 
continues  to  be  brought  in  boats,  as  it  was  centuries 
ago.    During  the  late  siege,  upwards  of  6,000  per- 


sons died  of  cholera  within  the  city.  There  are 
numerous  benevolent  institutions  within  the  city, 
the  total  annual  endowments  of  which  have  been 
stated  at  50,000  fiorins  =  £58,000;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  out  of  a  pop.  of  130,000,  not  fewer 
than  52,000  are  in  receipt  of  charitable  relief  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Manvjaeturti  and  commerce.]   The  manufactures 
of  V.,  if  not  extensive  in  any  one  branch,  are  of  con- 
siderable diversity :  they  consist  of  woollens,  serges, 
canvas  and  ropes,  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  velvet,  silk 
stocking,  and  lace,  which  is  made  chiefly  on  the 
adjacent  island  of  Murano,  artificial  gems,  cli?", 
glass  beads,  soap,  and  paper.   The  goldsmiths  of 
V.  have  ever  been  famed  for  the  skill  and  beauty  of 
their  productions.   The  glass-works  are  said  to  em- 
ploy 4.500  men.    Printing  is  carried  on  hero  more 
extensively  than  in  any  other  town  in  Italy;  and 
books  are  supplied  by  wholesale  to  the  Grecian 
islands,  Constantinople,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
price  is  as  low  as  that  of  books  in  France ;  the  type 
is  usually  good,  but  the  quality  of  the  paper  infe- 
rior.— Napoleon  is  said  to  have  made  the  following 
memorable  remark  with  regard  to  this  city  of  the 
seas : — "  V.  is  the  best-situated  port  for  commerce  in 
Italy.   The  goods  from  Constantinople  and  the  Le- 
vant reach  it  by  the  shortest  way  in  traversing  the 
Adriatic.    From  there  they  can  be  spread  to  Upper 
Italy  and  Turin  by  the  Po,  and  to  Germany  by 
mounting  the  Adige  to  Batzen,  and  from  thence  on 
to  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Nuremberg.  V.  it 
the  port  of  the  higher  Danube,  the  Po,  and  of  tbe 
Adige ;  nature  intended  it  to  be  the  depot  for  the 
I^evant,  Italy,  and  southern  Germany."  Napoleon 
at  that  time  knew  nothing  either  of  railways  or 
steamers;  but  V.  certainly  possesses  the  elements 
of  a  prosperous  commercial  place.  The  canals,  that 
come  to  the  very  doors  of  the  bouses,  render  the  dis- 
charging of  vessels  easy;  indeed,  almost  all  circum- 
stances combine  to  create  a  hope  that  it  rosy  yet 
revive  from  neglect  and  decay.    In  the  time  of  the 
city's  prosperity  the  Venetian  ships  of  the  largest 
c!as«,  denominated  galcatttt  were  fitted  up  for  tbe 
double  purpose  of  war  and  commerce.  Some  of  them 
carried  50  pieces  of  cannon  and  crews  of  600  men. 
These  vessels,  sometimes  also  called  argotat  or  «r- 
qoricn,  had  an  early  intercourse  with  England.  Sir 
William  M  on  son  mentions  that  the  last  argosie  that 
sailed  from  V.  for  England  was  lost  with  a  rich 
cargo  and  many  passengers  on  the  coast  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,  in  1487.   Some  idea  of  the  commerce  and 
maritime  power  of  V.,  in  the  15th  century,  msv  be 
formed  from  the  following  account  given  by  Dsm 
of  her  trade  at  that  epoch:—"  In  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  cent,  the  annual  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported from  V.  by  sea,  exclusive  of  those  exported 
to  the  states  adjoining  her  provinces  in  Lom- 
bard y,  was  estimated,  by  contemporary  writers, 
10,000,000  ducats;  tbe  profits  of  the  out  and  home 
voyage,   including   freight,    being  estimated  at 
4,000,000  ducats.  At  that  period  the  Venetian  ship- 
ping consisted  of  3,000  vessels  of  from  I00to2M> 
tons  burden,  carrying  17,000  sailors;  300  ships 
with  8,000  sailors,  and  45  galleys  of  various  site 
kept  afloat  by  the  republic  for  the  protection  of  her 
trade,  having  11,000  men  on  board.    In  the  do  k- 
yard  1 6,000  labourers  were  usually  employed.  The 
trade  to  Syria  and  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  coo- 
ducted  principally  by  ready  money,  for  500.000 
ducats  are  said  to  have  been  annually  exported  to 
those  countries;  100.000  were  sent  to  England.'* 
Subsequent  to  the  cession  of  V.  to  Austria,  it  seem* 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  en 
courage  Trieste  in  preference  to  V. ;  and  tbe  circum- 
stance that  Trieste  was  a  free  port  whilst  Venice 
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was  not  placed  the  latter  at  a  disadvantage.  Since 
1330  a  more  equitable  course  has  been  pursued ;  for 
in  that  Tear  V.  was  also  constituted  a  free  port,  and 
h&s.  continuously  shared  almout  the  same  privileges 
as  were  conferred  on  Trieste.  The  limits  of  the  free 
port  are  declared  to  extend  from  the  port  of  Mala- 
mocco  to  the  dyke  of  Qarzina  near  Sant'  Erasmo. 
Within  these  limits,  trade  is  perfectly  free,  and 
no  customs'  duties  are  levied.  There  are  custom- 
house* at  Treporti,  Maaxorbo,  Campalto,  Fusina, 
and  San  Pietro  in  Volta,  forming  a  second  line 
aroand  the  first.  The  intermediate  space  is  the 
rirxndario  doganale,  or  4  territory  of  the  customs.' 
Vessels  of  all  nations  are  free  to  enter  the  ports 
of  lido  and  Mahunocco  without  paying  cus- 
toms' duties.  Certain  canals  are  pointed  out,  by 
which  merchandise  may  be  shipped  to  the  main 
land.  Fishermen's  boats  may  go  to  any  spot  of  the 
main  land,  if  licensed,  and  not  laden  with  goods. 
Salt,  tobacco,  nitre,  and  gunpowder,  being  monopo- 
lies of  the  state,  are  not  allowed  to  be  unshipped 
within  the  precincts  of  the  free  port,  except  in  the 
cos  torn-house.  "  Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  V. 
being  a  free  port,  and  the  fact  of  her  adjacency  to 
the  Papal  stAtes,  a  comparatively  Urge  contraband 
trade  in  various  goods  imported  to  the  city,  or  man- 
afitctured  there,  is  well  known  to  be  carried  on  with 
those  states  and  the  small  duchies  of  Northern  Italy. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  full  two-thirds  of  the 
ooftee  consumed  in  Lombardy  is  smuggled.  Some 
trade,  in  vessels  of  insignificant  size,  is  also  carried 
on  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  Albania, 
and  the  Morea.  The  imports  of  V.  consist  of  wheat 
and  Tarious  kinds  of  grains,  from  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces and  from  the  Black  sea;  olive  oil,  princi- 
pal! v  from  the  Ionian  islands;  cotton  stuns  and 
hardware  from  England ;  colonial  produce — through 
Kn-land,  the  United  States,  and  Brazils— with 
dried  fish  and  dyeing  materials.  Her  exports  com- 
prise grain,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  paper,  fruit, 
ch  ese,  some  oil,  and  wine.  The  trade  with  the  in- 
terior is  carried  on  by  means  of  flat-bottomed  ves- 
lels,  which,  passing  through  the  lagunes,  enter  the 
numerous  rivers  and  canals,  freely  traversing  the 
river  Po  and  its  tributaries,  and  penetrating  the 
country  to  a  great  distance.  These  convey  salt, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  imported  or  manufactured 
aeeeasaries,  returning  with  an  exchange  of  grain, 
•ilk,  flax,  and  hemp,  cheese,  wine,  and  fire-wood. 
1  was  pnrticularly  struck,"  says  a  recent  writer  in 
the  ifornint/  Chronic!*^  "with  the  insignificant  size 
and  shallow  draught  of  the  trading  vessels  in  the 
port  of  V.  Many  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  two- 
misted  nondescript  craft — more  like  onr  pilot  boats 
than  any  kind  of  vessel  we  use — whose  burthen  at 
most  cannot  be  more  than  20  tons,  lie  moored  in 
tiers  before  the  Molo,  and  off  the  Canale-della-Uiu- 
ieeca.  The  merchandise  principally  transported  by 
these  vessels  which  I  personally  noted,  were  corn 
and  rice,  wine  and  oil,  timber  and  fire-wood — a  large 
trade  in  the  latter — fruits,  including  vast  quantities 
«f  melons,  and  pumpkins  of  every  variety  of  form, 
size,  and  colour,  bncks,  bottles,  and  matting.  A 
few  brigs  and  schooners  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  amongst  which  I  recognised  but  one  English 
vessel,  lay  at  anchor  before  the  town,  outside  the 
Austrian  fri irate  before-mentioned,  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore ;  in  short,  the  shipping  busi- 
ness appeared  to  go  forward  languidly.  The  soul  of 
trade  seemed  to  have  departed.  The  sailors,  sleep- 
ing b  rows  on  the  marble- paved  quays,  or  shading 
themselves  under  the  boats  slung  on  the  deck,  and 
fumed  by  idly  flapping  sails,  seemed  as  sluggish  as 
the  sea.  which,  so  completely  landlocked  in  the  har- 
bour by  its  outlying  islands,  has  here  no  swell,  nor 


any  further  motion  than  a  gentle  ripple.  Such  as  I 
have  described  was  the  flourishing  commerce  of 
Venice  at  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity — such  is  its 
degenerate  and  languishing  condition  at  the  present 
day.  It  would  seem  as  though  physical  as  well  as 
institutional  causes  are  operating  against  her;  for 
her  harbour  is  choking,  her  trade  transferred  to 
Trieste,  and  though  restored  to  the  dignity  of  what 
is  there  termed  a  free  port,  she  has  still  fiscal  regu- 
lations that  impede  her  advance  by  incumbering 
trade.  The  physical  position  of  V.  precludes  her 
from  emulating,  much  less  rivalling,  Trieste  as  a 
port  for  commerce ;  a  wise  policy,  therefore,  should 
suggest  to  the  Venetians  that  the  onlv  hope  they 
have  of  recovering  their  ancient  wealth  and  splen- 
dour is  by  application  to  manufactures,  for  which 
the  abundance  of  cheap  houses,  warehouses,  and 
factories,  united  with  the  low  value  of  labour,  offer 
them  peculiar  ad  vantages.  The  commerce  of  Trieste 
is  more  than  fourfold  that  of  V.  It  has  a  port 
always  approachable — so  deep  are  the  soundings— 
whereas  the  entrances  to  V.  by  the  most  favoured 
channels — those  of  the  Lido  and  Malamocco — are 
insufficient  for  ships  of  heavy  draught,  having  at 
most  but  16$  ft.  of  water,  and  the  port  is  gradually 
thongh  not  rapidly  filling." 

Hittoty  ]  The  history  of  V.  is  sketched  In  the  historical  para- 
graph to  our  article  oa  the  I>ohbaxi>o-Vesktiax  xukwom. 
Online  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848,  V.  endured  four 
successive  wrek»'  storm  of  shot  nnd  shell  from  the  Austrian  bat- 
teries, but  no  mischief  of  any  serious  extent  was  done  to  the 
buildings,  and  only  four  non-corolmtants  lint  their  live*,  though 
the  men  in  anna  were  alaughttred  by  wholesale  In  the  Hoes,  and 
want  of  fiKtd,  fever,  and  the  cholera  made  unheard-of  ravage* 
among  the  pop.  Ttita  extraordinary  fact  la  thus  accounted  for. 
In  the  first  place  the  imperial  batteries  were  3  m.  removed  from 
the  centre  nf  the  town  —  a  dUtancv  at  which  no  shells  reached, 
and  at  which  cannon  shot  fell  half-spent  and  nearly  powerless. 
The  bombs,  fortunately  fur  the  city,  only  demolished  the  poorest 
quarter  bordering  on  the  Laguna;  the  balls  knocked  In  a  hole 
when  they  struck  a  palace,  and  then  their  vital  force  expired. 
The  nearest  point  on  which  a  battery  could  be  placed  was  a 
French  league,  and  a  third  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  city; 
and  the  cannon  were  all  fired  at  an  angle  of  45.  so  that  the  effect 
was  what  Is  called  that  of' carved  artillery.'  Had  V.  been  well 
provisioned,  or  the  blockade  by  sea  and  land  not  been  strictly 
enforced,  the  city  would  not  have  been  captured;  but  hunger 
and  the  cholera  did  the  work  of  the  besiegers  effectually,  and  It 
surrendered  only  when  hope  of  relief  became  extlnci. 

VENICE,  a  township  of  Cayuga  co.,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  U.  8.,  144  m.  W  of  Albany.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  is  drained  by  Salmon  river. 
The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  gravel  and  clay  loam. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2,105;  and  in  1850,  2,028.— Also  a 
village  of  Erie  Co.,  on  the  8  side  of  Sandusky  bay, 
at  the  confluence  of  Cold  creek,  and  99  m.  N  by  E 
of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1840,  400 ;  and  in  1850,  450. 
— Also  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  1,222.  It  contains  two  villages  named  Attica 
ana  Caroline. 

VE  N  ICE  (G  vve  op).    See  A  dbiatic. 

VENISSIEUX,  a  commune  of  Prance,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Isere,  cant,  and  6  m.  N  of  St  Symphorien- 
d'Ozon.    Pop.  2,415. 

VENIZY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Yonne  and  cant  of  Brienon.    Pop.  1,573. 

VENLOO,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  capital  of 
a  cant,  in  tbe  prov.  of  Ltmburg,  14  m.  NNE  of  Rure- 
monde,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Maas,  in  N  lat  51s  22' 
16",  and  E  lonjr.  6°  10'  15".  Pop.  7,179.  It  has 
numerous  distilleries,  oil -mills,  bleacherics,  tan- 
neries, breweries,  manufactories  of  spangles  and 
needles  and  of  snuff,  and  salt- refineries,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade.  The  environs  are  unhealthy, 
consisting  chiefly  of  marshy  plains.  V.  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  It  made  part  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  In  1702  it  was  taken  by  the  allies  under 
tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Opposite  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river  is  the  fort  of  St.  Michel. 

VENN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
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Duascldorf,  and  circle  of  Glad  bach.    Pop.  352. — 
!     Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Dusscldorf.  Pop. 
200. 

VENNEBECK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Minden.    Pop,  448. 

VEN NE BERG,  a  haerad  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland, 
in  the  stift  and  to  the  NW  of  Aalborg.    Pop.  6,600. 

VENNHAU8EN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Dusseldorf.    Pop.  320. 

VENNIKEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusscldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldem.  Pop.  260. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Krefeld.    Pop.  480. 

VENNINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Edenfobcn.    Pop.  1,036. 

VENN-OTTER Y,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  3  m. 
SW  by  S  of  Ottery-St.-Mary.  Area  918  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  133;  in  1841,  105. 

VENOE,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  in  the 
•tift  of  Aalborg,  bail,  of  Ringkioebing,  in  the  Lvm- 
fiord.  It  is  6  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  I \  m. 
in  breadth.    Its  coasts  abound  with  fish. 

VENOGE,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Vaud,  which  issues  from  the  heights  commanding 
the  village  de  L'Isle,  runs  first  E,  then  8,  pasaiug 
near  Cossonay,  and  after  a  course  of  about  15  m., 
discharges  itself  into  the  lake  of  Geneva,  between 
Lausanne  and  Morges. 

VENOISE  (LaJ,  a  mountain  of  Sardinia,  in  Savoy, 
between  the  provinces  of  Maurienne  and  Tarantai.se. 
in  N  lat  45°  24'  15",  and  E  long.  6°  49/  12".  It  has 
an  alt.  of  3,863  metres,  or  12,674  ft.  above  sea-lcvcl, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  summits  of  the  Alps  between 
the  Arc  and  upper  course  of  the  Isere. 

VENOSA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Basilicata,  district  and  11  m.  E  of  Melfi,  on  a  pla- 
teau near  the  Ofanto.  Pop.  6,000.  It  is  well  built 
and  has  a  fine  square,  many  handsome  private 
houses,  a  magnificent  cathedral,  5  parish-churches, 
and  an  abbey,  in  the  church  of  which  are  several 
fine  tombs  in  marble,  amongst  others,  that  of  Wil- 
liam surnaraed  Bras -de -for;  there  are  besides 
several  convents,  an  hospital,  two  charitable  institu- 
tions, a  bank  and  some  Roman  antiquities.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  fine  aqueduct,  by  which  the  town  is 
supplied  with  water.  V.  is  noted  as  the  birthplace 
of  Horace.  It  was  the  Vernuiu  of  tho  Samnites,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Republic. 

VENOY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Yonne,  cant,  and  3  m.  E  of  Auxerre.   Pop.  1,000. 

VENRAY,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Limburg,  district  and  21  m.  N  of  Ruremonde. 
Pop.  of  district,  4,340.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  shoes,  leather,  and  vinegar,  several 
dye-works  and  breweries. 

VENTABREN,a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  and  cant,  of  Karre,  on  a 
height  commanding  a  fine  prospect  Pop.  1,714. 
It  has  an  oil- mill,  a  oleachery,  and  a  copper-foundry. 

VENTANA  (SiBJUta-),  a  mountain  -  ridge  of 
Buenos- Ayres,  in  S  bit.  38°  5'.  It  attains  an  alt.  of 
at  least  3,500  ft 

VENTAS-CON-PENA-AGUILERA,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  SW  of  Toledo,  amid 
the  mountains  of  that  name.  Pop.  1,150.  The 
making  of  charcoal,  and  the  granite  quarries  of  the 
adjacent  mountains,  form  the  chief  employments  of 
the  inhabitants. 

VENTAS-DE-RETAMOSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  21  m.  N  of  Toledo.   Pop.  615. 

VENTAVON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Hautes-Alpes  and  cant,  of  Laragne,  21  in. 
SWofGap.    Pop.  1,100. 

VENTEROL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
(     the  Drome,  caut  and  3  m.  NW  of  Nyons,  on  the 
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slope  of  a  hill.    Pop.  1,458.    It  haL  . 
in  oil  and  in  truffles. 

VENTEUIL,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Marne,  cant  and  7  m.  NW  of  Epernay,  near 
the  Marne.  Pop.  1,102.  It  has  distilleries  of 
brandy. 

VENTIMIGLIA.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a 
mandemento,  in  the  prov.  of  San-Remo,  24  m.  NXE  ; 
of  Nice,  on  the  Roya,  at  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of 
Genoa.  Pop.  5,000.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  college,  a  theological  seminary,  an  arsenal,  ; 
and  a  small  port.  The  fortifications,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  French,  were  renewed  in  1832. 

VENTIPUR,  a  village  of  Cashmere,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Jelum,  22  m.  BE  of  Sirinagur. 

VENTLUE  (La),  a  market- town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  Urn.  NE  of  Bethune. 
Pop.  3,950. 

VENTNOR,  a  village  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  It»l« 
of  Wight,  in  the  Undercliff  district  between  Bon- 
church  and  St.  Lawrence.  It  occupies  a  fine  com- 
manding terrace  on  the  cliff;  and  has  rapidly  risen  j 
into  estimation  as  a  watering-place.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2,569. 

VENTOLIENE,  an  island  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  in  the  gulf  of  Gaeta,  to  the 
N  of  Ischia.  Pop.  400.  It  baa  a  harbour  and  ex- 
tensive fisheries. 

VENTOLO,  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  in  tfa« 
group  of  the  Admiralty  islands,  in  S  lat  2°  14',  and 
E  long.  148s  10'.  It  is  surrounded  by  coral  reefs, 
and  from  a  distance  appears  a  barren  rock.  It  con- 
tains, however,  some  fertile  tracts,  and  maintains 
a  numerous  population. 

VENTOSA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  NW  of  Cuenca,  in  a  hilly  bat  fertile 
locality.  Pop.  686.  It  has  an  hospital  and  a  for- 
tress now  in  ruins.  The  spinning  of  yarn  for  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  Cuenca  forms  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  local  industry. 

VENTOSA-DE-LA-CUESTA,  a  town  of  Spam, 
in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  8  of  Valladolid,  on  ao  arid 
hill.    Pop.  820.    It  has  a  distillery  of  brandy. 

VENTOSA-DELRIO-PISUERGA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  27  m.  from  Palencia,  in  a 
fine  valley,  near  the  Pisuerga.  Pop.  300.  It  ha» 
several  spinning-mills. 

VENTOUX,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vaucluse,  and  cant,  of  Malaucene,  to  the  NE  of 
Carpentras.  It  forms  a  ramification  of  the  Alp*, 
running  from  E  to  W,  and  attains  an  alt  of  1,9W 
metres  =  6,430$  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  derives  it* 
name  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  which  rage 
around  its  summit 

VENTRON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vosges.  cant,  and  5  m.  E  of  Saussure.  Pop. 
1,118.  It  has  manufactories  of  calico,  and  a  conn- 
derable  trade  in  cheese. 

VENTR08A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
33  m.  from  Soria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  d'Orbioa, 
near  the  Najerilla.   Pop.  694. 

VENTRUP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Munster,  and  circle  of  Narendorf.   Pop.  200. 

VENTRY,  a  parish,  containing  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  3$  m.  WSW  of  Dingle,  in  co.  Kerrv. 
Area  4,439  acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  2,426. 

VENTURA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  bay  of 
Angra-dos-Reis,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro. 

YEN  TU  RAD  A,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
27  m.  of  Madrid,  in  a  sterile  locality.  Pop.  1« 
It  suffered  much  from  the  French  in  1808. 

VENUS  (Point),  a  headland  forming  the  N  point 
of  the  island  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  in  the  S  Pacific, 
near  the  bay  of  Matavae,  in  8  lat.  17°  29*  21",  and  W 
long.  149°  29*  18". 

 , 
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VENU6BERG,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  gov. 
of  Zwickau  and  bail,  of  Wolfenstein.    Pop.  932. 

VKNWEGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencr  and  circle  of  Aachen.    Pop.  448. 

VEXZOLASCA,  a  commune  of  France,  in  Corsica, 
capital  of  the  cant,  of  Cavinca,  in  the  arrond.  and 
17  m.  8  of  Bastia.    Pop.  728.    It  has  a  small  port. 

VENZOXE,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lombarav,  in 
the  gor.  of  Venice,  in  the  deleg.  and  21  m.  NNVV  of 
Udino,  on  the  road  thence  to  Tarvis,  and  on  the 
Tadiamento.    Pop.  3,380. 

VEOVETZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  66  m.  ESE  of  Grodno,  and  district  of  Ho- 
nira. 

V  E  P.   See  WsrrEMDoar. 

VEPRIK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gor.  of  Poltava,  district  and  9  m.  E  of  Gadratch. 

VEPRINITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
niyria,  in  the  gov.  of  Trieste,  and  circle  of  Istria, 
3  m.  SW  of  Castua. 

VER,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Manche  and  cant,  of  Gavray,  15  m.  S  of  Coutances, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sienne  and  Airon.  Pop. 
1,188 — Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the  Calvados, 
and  cant  of  Ryes,  10  m.  NE  of  Bayeux.  l'op. 
1,400.— Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the  Oise,  cant, 
and  7  m.  SW  of  Nauteuil-le-Haudonin.  Pop.  650. 
It  has  a  quarry  of  freestone.  This  village  appears 
to  be  the  Palatium  Vernum  of  ancient  chronicles. 

VERA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Almeria.  The  partido  comprises  10 
pueblos.  The  town  is  42  m.  NE  of  Almeria,  in  a 
level  tract  near  the  sea,  and  enjoying,  it  is  said,  the 
mildest  climate  in  Andalusia.  Pop.  8,000.  It  has 
a  parish-church,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  possesses 
numerous  saltpetre  works,  manufactories  of  ropes 
snd  of  pottery,  and  extensive  fisheries.  It  has  a 
mull  port,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  rains  of  the  ancient  Urei. 
The  adjacent  Sierra-Cabrera  contains  mines  of  iron, 
Wad.  and  ochre. — Also  a  market-town  in  the  prov. 
of  Xavarra,  35  m.  N  of  Pamplona,  in  the  valley  of 
8sntisteban-de-Lerin.  Pop.  1,888.  It  has  a  church, 
s  convent,  and  an  hospital.  This  town  was  taken 
and  for  a  short  time  held  by  a  party  of  Spanish  con- 
stitutionals, under  General  Mina,  in  1830. — Also  a 
mirket-town  in  the  prov.  of  Barcelona,  and  9  m.  S 
of  Taraaona,  on  the  road  thence  to  Calatayud.  Pop. 
6(8.   It  has  a  church  and  a  convent. 

VERACIEUX,  or  Varacieux,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Isere,  cant,  and  5  m.  WNW  of 
Vinay.    Pop.  1,000. 

VERACRUZ  (La),  a  federal  prov.  of  Mexico, 
extending  along  the  Mexican  gulf,  from  the  Rio- 
lUnderas— or  de  los-Lagartos — to  the  river  of 
Panuco,  which  rises  in  the  metalliferous  mountains 
of  San-Luis-Potosi.  Its  length,  from  the  bay  of 
Tenninos,  near  the  island  of  Carmen,  to  the  port  of 
Tampico,  is  210  leagues;  its  breadth  is  in  general 
from  25  to  28  leagues.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  by 
New  Santander ;  on  the  E  by  the  peninsula  of  Me- 
rids ;  on  the  8  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the 
W  by  ( laxacA.  Pucbla,  and  Mexico.  Its  area  has  been 
<-«timated  at  27,660  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1841,  250,380. 
The  only  rivers  are  those  which  form  its  limits  on 
the  E  and  W.  All  the  W  nart  of  the  prov.  is  covered 
with  the  eastern  range  of  the  Cordillera  d'Anabuac. 
The  E  part  presents  a  surface  of  wide  and  arid 
plains.  All  the  W  part  of  the  prov.  forms  the  de- 
clivity of  the  oordilleras  of  Anahuac.  Here,  in  the 
(pace  of  a  day,  the  inhabitants  descend  from  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  snow  to  the  plains  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  where  the  most  suffocating  heat  prevails. 
The  order  with  which  different  tribes  of  vegetables 
rise  shore  one  another,  in  strata  as  it  were,  is  no- 


where mora  perceptible  than  in  ascending  from  the 
port  of  Vera-Cruz  to  the  table-land  of  Perote.  The 
inferior  limit  of  oaks  warns  the  colonist  who  in- 
habits the  central  table-land,  how  far  he  may  de- 
scend towards  the  coast  without  dread  of  yellow 
fever.  Forests  of  liquid  amber,  near  Xalapa,  an- 
nounce by  the  freshness  of  their  verdure  that  this  is 
the  elevation  at  which  the  clouds  suspended  over 
the  ocean  come  in  contact  with  the  basaltic  summits 
of  the  cordillera.  A  little  higher,  near  La-Bandc- 
rilla,  the  nutritive  fruit  of  the  banana  comes  no 
longer  to  maturity.  At  the  height  of  San-Miguel, 
pines  begin  to  mingle  with  the  oaks,  which  are 
found  by  the  traveller  as  high  as  the  elevated  plains 
of  Perote,  where  he  beholds  fields  sown  with  wheat. 
At  2,600  ft.  higher,  the  coldness  of  the  climate  will 
no  longer  admit  of  the  vegetation  of  oaks;  pines 
alone  there  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits  enter 
the  limit  of  eternal  snow.  Thus  within  the  com- 
pass of  not  many  miles,  the  naturalist  in  this 
prov.  ranges  through  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation. 
The  prov.  of  Vera-Cruz  is  enriched  by  nature  with 
the  most  precions  productions.  In  the  ever-green 
forests,  at  the  foot  of  the  cordillera,  grows  the  tree 
of  which  the  odoriferous  fruit  is  employed  for  per- 
fuming chocolate.  The  myrtle  is  produced  in  the 
forests  which  extend  towards  the  Rio-Baraderas,  in 
the  E  part  of  the  prov.  The  cocoa  of  Acayucan 
would  dc  in  request  if  the  natives  were  to  apply 
themselves  more  assiduously  to  the  cultivation  of 
cocoa  trees.  On  the  E  and  S  declivities  of  the  Pic- 
d'Orizaba,  in  the  valleys  which  extend  towards  the 
town  of  Cordoba,  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality  is 
cultivated,  which  yielded  an  annual  revenue  to  the 
crown  of  Spain  of  more  than  18,000,000  francs.  The 
smilax,  of  which  the  root  is  the  true  sarsaparilla, 
grows  in  the  humid  and  umbrageous  ravines  of  the 
cordillera.  The  cotton  of  the  coast  is  celebrated  for 
its  fineness  and  whiteness.  The  sugar-cane  here 
yields  nearly  as  much  sugar  as  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  more  than  in  the  plantations  of  St  Do- 
mingo ;  but  the  effect  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and 
the  facility  of  providing  without  effort  for  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  life,  impedes  the  progress  of  indus- 
try. Although  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  coast  of  Vera-Cruz,  and  all  the  country  from 
the  river  Alvarada  to  Huaxtecupan,  was  no  doubt 
better  inhabited  and  better  cultivated  than  it  now  is, 
the  conquerors  found  the  old  pop.  of  Mexico  chiefly 
concentrated  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
table-land.  The  Spaniards,  who  generally  followed 
the  traces  of  the  civilization  which  tbey  found  es- 
tablished in  the  country,  had  very  powerful  motives 
for  settling  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac.  They 
dreaded  the  heat  and  the  diseases  which  prevail  in 
the  plains.  The  search  after  the  precious  metals, 
the  cultivation  of  European  grain  and  fruit,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  climate  with  that  of  the  Castillet,  all 
concurred  to  fix  them  on  the  ridge  of  the  oordilleras. 
To  this  region,  therefore,  they  transported  great 
numbers  of  the  Indians,  either  to  work  in  the  mines, 
or  that  thev  might  be  nearer  the  habitation  of  their 
masters.  For  two  centuries  also  the  trade  in  indigo, 
sugar,  and  cotton  being  next  to  nothing,  Whites 
could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  plains, 
where  the  true  Indian  climate  prevails ;  and  it  will 
require  centuries  to  re-people  those  deserts,  in  which 
spaces  of  many  square  leagues  are  now  only  occu- 
pied by  two  or  three  huts  around  which  stray  herds 
of  half  wild  cattle.  A  small  number  of  powerful 
families,  who  live  on  the  central  table-land,  possess 
the  greater  part  of  the  sea  coasts  of  Vera-Cruz  and 
San-Luis-Potosi.  No  agrarian  law  forces  these  rich 
proprietors  to  sell  their  estates,  if  they  persist  in 
refusing  to  bring  the  immense  territories  which  be- 
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long  to  them  under  cultivation.  To  this  evil  other 
riuse9  of  depopulation  are  to  be  added.  The  militia 
of  Vera-Cru*  was  long  too  numcmus  for  a  country 
so  thinly  inhabited  :  the  service  oppressed  the  la- 
bourer, who  fled  from  the  coast  to  avoid  the  militin 
conscription.  The  murine  conscriptions  were  also 
too  frequent,  and  executed  in  too  arbitrary  ft  man- 
ner. The  prov.  of  Vera-Crui  contains  within  its 
limits  two  colossal  snmmit9,  of  which  one,  the  vol- 
cano of  Orizaba,  is,  after  the  Popocatepetl,  t>ie  most 
elevated  mountain  of  New  Spain.  The  other  sum- 
mit., the  CorFre-de-Pcrotc,  which  bears  58  m.  N  72° 
?>*>'  W  from  the  town  of  Vera-Cruz,  haB  an  alt.  of 
2,1  B6  toises  =:  4. 669*5  yards,  and  according  to  the 
measurement  of  Humboldt,  is  nearly  1,312  ft.  higher 
than  the  Peak  of  TenerirTe.  The  small  volcano  of 
Tuxtla  is  situated  4  leagues  from  the  coast,  SE  of 
the  port  of  Vera -Our.. 


VERA-CKUZ.  the  grand  sea-port  of  Mexico,  or 
New  Spain,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  province,  is  situated  in  19°  12'  84"  N 
Int..  %9  lo'  30"  W  long.,  190  m.  ESE  of  Mexico,  ?05 
m.  sailing  distance  from  Tampico;  810  ro.  from  th« 
Havannah ;  4.96-4  m.  from  Southampton  via  Nas- 
sau and  Bermuda ;  and  5,899  m.  v\a  Mobile  and 
Bermuda.  It  fronts  the  sea  in  a  semicircle,  and  is 
enclosed  with  n  wall  or  parapet,  6  ft.  high  and  3 
ft.  broad.  On  the  shore  to  the  SE  and  NW,  are  two 
redoubts,  to  defend  the  port,  which  is  not  commo- 
dious, being  merely  a  bad  anchorage  among  shal- 
lows, formed  by  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  8  ride, 
by  the  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  N.  and  three  or  four 
flmsll  islands  on  the  SE  and  E.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  on  the  NW  side  (a  a).  From  40  to  60 
ships  of  war,  or  100  merchantmen,  might  anchor 
here,  in  from  4  to  10  fath.  ;  but  the  N  winds  art 
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terrible,  and  often  drive  vessels  on  shore.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  marshes  on  the  N  are  haunted 
by  alligators.  Vera -Cruz  was  long  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  for  trade  in  the  Spa- 
nish dominions,  being  the  centre  of  European  and 
West  Indian  commerce,  and  receiving  also  great 
quantities  of  East  Indian  produce,  by  way  of  Aca- 
pulco,  from  the  Philippine  islands.  The  city  is 
situated  in  an  arid  plain,  without  running  water, 
and  on  which  the  N  winds,  which  blow  with  dread- 
ful impetuosity  from  October  to  April,  have  formed 
hills  ot  moving  sand.  These  downs,  which  change 
their  form  and  situation  every  year,  are  from  26 
to  38  feet  in  height,  and  contribute  much,  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  by  the  high 
temperature  which  they  acquire  during  tne  summer- 
months,  to  increase  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  breeze,  whicli  blows  feebly  during 
summer  from  the  SE,  is  only  felt  on  the  terraces  of 
the  houses  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  N  winds 
frequently  prevent  in  winter  from  crossing  the 
streets,  in  the  hot  season  breathe  only  a  stagnant 
and  burning  air.  Between  the  city  and  the  Aroya 
Gavilan,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  downs,  arc 
marshy  grounds  covered  with  mangles  and  other 
brushwood;  while  the  stagnant  water  of  several 
small  lakes  occasions  intermittent  fevers  among  the 


natives,  and  is  one  of  the  fatal  causes  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  in  this  country  is  so  dreadful  a  scourge- 
Many  of  the  houses  are  large,  some  three  stories 
high,  built  in  the  old  Spanish  or  Moorish  style,  and 
generally  enclosing  a  square  court  with  covered 
galleries.  They  have  flat  roofs,  glass  windows. and 
arc  well  adapted  to  the  climate :  most  of  them  have 
balconies  of  wood  in  front,  and  the  interior  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  old  Spain.  Most  of  the 
town,  as  well  as  the  castle,  is  built  of  coral  (the 
madrtpora  meandritici),  drawn  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  the  lime  that  forms  the  cement  is  of 
the  same  material :  it  is  used  for  the  roofs  and  foot- 
pavement,  and  is  so  hard  that  in  some  places  it  re- 
ceives from  friction  a  polish  like  marble.  There  is 
one  tolerably  good  square,  of  which  the  government- 
house  forms  one  side,  and  the  principal  church  the 
other.  The  foot-paths  are  frequently  under  pias- 
zas,  which  protect  the  passengers  from  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  heavy  rains  which  descend 
in  torrents  in  the  wet  season.  Sixteen  cupolas  or 
domes  are  counted  from  the  sea,  but  only  six  churches 
are  now  in  use.  Nothing  is  more  repulsive  to  stran- 
gers accustomed  to  the  bustle  of  European  cities,  than 
the  gloomy  death-like  appearance  of  the  place.  Of 
any  other  city  it  is  considered  a  disgrace  to  say  that 
its  in  the  streets,  but  here  it  would  be  a 
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compliment,  for  no  vegetation  is  to  be  observed  even 
for  miles  around ;  and  fish  is  the  only  article  of  pro- 
vision not  brought  from  a  distance.  The  only  wa- 
ter fit  to  drink  is  what  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  is 
preserved  in  tanks ;  that  from  the  castle  and  the 
convent  of  Franciscans  being  the  best.  Though 
the  markets  are  tolerably  well  supplied  by  the  In- 
dians, living  at  the  hotels  is  expensive  and  very 
uncomfortable.  Provisions  are  dear,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fish,  which  is  in  abundance  and  good.  Milk 
i*  scarcely  to  be  had,  as  not  a  cow  is  kept  within 
manv  miles,  and  what  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  Vera- 
Crai,  there  is  not  a  garden  even  near  it.  The  ab- 
sence of  vegetation  attests  at  once  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  Water 
is  found,  on  digging  the  sandy  soil  at  the  depth  of 

3 ft. ;  but  this  water  proceeds  from  the  filtration 
the  marshes  formed  in  the  downs ;  it  is  rain  wa- 
ter, which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  and  is  oi  a  very  bad  quality,  being  only 
used  for  washing.  The  want  of  good  water  has  for 
centuries  past  been  regarded  as  one  principal  cause 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  this  place;  and  in  1764,  a 
project  was  formed  for  conducting  part  of  the  river 
of  Xamapa  to  the  port.  On  this  undertaking  large 
sums  have  been  expended.  A  stone  aqueduct  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  a  section  of  water  of  about  18  sq. 
inches,  was  constructed,  for  a  length  of  about  2,000 
ft;  yet  notwithstanding  all  those  exertions  and 
expenses,  the  waters  of  the  Xamapa  are  still  more 
than  12  m.  distant  from  the  town  of  Vera-Cruz. 
There  is  about  a  mile's  breadth  of  sea  between  the 
town  of  Vera- Crux  and  the  castle  of  San- J  uan-de- 
Ulloa.  The  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  are  of  im- 
mense thickness— upwards  of  12  ft. ;  and  in  posi- 
tions most  exposed,  the  walls  are  17  or  18  ft  in 
depth.  They  are  formed  of  white  stone,  very  po- 
rous, and  rather  soft,  so  that  balls  do  not  split  or 
crack  it  so  much  as.  quietly  imbed  themselves. 
These  outer  walls  have  batteries  all  round.  Hie 
inner  walls  are  so  constructed,  that  if  the  outer 
walls  are  gained  it  would  still  be  at  a  slaughterous 
expense  to  the  besiegers,  if  the  garrison  were  at  all 
competent  to  avail  themselves  of  their  position. 
"We  entered  the  fortress,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
■  from  below,  at  the  principal  gate,  which  was  of 
peat  strength,  and  very  skilfully  contrived,  and 
men  went  along  a  stone  passage,  which  had  several 
gateways,  and  cunningly  devised  narrow  passes, 
with  high  stone  walls  on  each  side.  This  was  ter- 
minated by  a  canal,  or  moat,  with  a  drawbridge 
over  it  We  next  arrived  at  flights  of  stairs,  and 
passing  up  several  vault-like  ascents,  we  gained  the 
top  of  the  grand  batteries.  Their  general  charac- 
teristic is  that  of  great  strength,  and  plenty  of  room 
to  work  in.  They  mounted  120  long  24-pounders, 
all  of  brass,  and  for  the  most  part  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  mortars  were  of  large  calibre,  though 
not  in  such  good  order  as  the  guns.  The  powder- 
magazines  were  each  literally  a  dry  stone  well, 
plugged  at  the  top  with  blankets,  and  having  a 
round  metal  lid  over  the  mouth  that  opened  upon 
the  batteries.  We  next  descended  to  the  inner 
works,  and  gained  the  secondary  walls  by  a  circuit- 
ous route.  Besides  the  necessity  to  the  besiegers 
of  having  guides,  who  well  knew  every  turn  of  the 
works,  the  excitement  and  smoke  arc  almost  certain 
to  produce  a  confusion,  in  which  the  voice  or  pre- 
sence of  the  guides  would  be  lost,  and  the  party 
dashing  onward  might  only  arrive  at  a  dead  wall,  a 
gap  lookingout  upon  the  sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a  24- 
poucder.  The  circuitous  route  of  descent  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  range  of  walls,  is  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  batteries,  the  guns  grinning  at  us  all 
the  way  as  we  traversed  stone  causeways  and  nar- 


row passes.  Whole  regiments  might  here  be  raked 
down,  after  tbey  had  conquered  the  outer  walla.  A 
wide  and  steep  flight  of  stone  stairs  led  us  down 
into  the  grand  castle  square  or  little  town,  as  one 
might  almost  call  it.  We  entered  at  the  bottom, 
through  stone  gateways,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  open  square,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  loftv  walla, 
the  lower  part  of  which  displayed  doors  and  en- 
trances into  barracks,  guard-nouses,  and  shops  of 
various  kinds  for  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  a  gar- 
rison would  need.  The  governor's  house  is  at  the 
further  end.  It  was  a  genuine  soldier's  lodgment, 
and  very  bare  of  all  ornament  except  those  of  war, 
for  it  was  riddled  all  over  with  the  marks  of  shot 
and  shell.  Its  strong  covered  balcony,  intended  to 
serve  both  as  a  protection  from  the  broiling  sun, 
and  from  the  fall  of  missiles,  was  in  many  places 
torn  in  long  gaps.  All  the  towers  and  buildings  of 
any  elevation  had  also  been  knocked  about  and  de- 
faced by  the  shot  and  shells  from  Vera-Cruz,  pre- 
vious to  the  surrender  of  the  castle.  But  the  muti- 
lations and  destruction  did  not  materially  affect  the 
strength  of  the  place.  Very  few  of  the  guns  had 
been  dislodged ;  even  the  outer  batteries  were  not 
injured  so  as  to  render  them  ineffective,  with  the 
exception  of  a  gap  of  ruins  in  one  or  two  places. 
How  strongly  and  skilfully  this  fortress  is  protected 
by  art  the  reader  has  now  some  idea ;  but  San-Juan- 
de-UUoa  is  equally  protected  by  nature ;  for,  while 
the  defences  of  art  which  I  have  briefly  described 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  side  and  angle  facing  the 
town,  those  angles  which  face  the  main  ocean  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  back  of  the  castle,  are  protected 
by  long  successions  of  rocky  reefs,  utterly  defying 
the  approach  of  any  vessels  of  war." 

The  habitual  pop.  of  Vera-Cruz,  without  includ- 
ing the  militia  and  seafaring  people,  was,  under 
Spanish  regime,  16,000;  but  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
flota  from  Old  Spain,  a  fair  was  opened  which  lasted 
many  weeks,  and  during  this  period  there  was  a 
great  resort  of  strangers  to  the  place.  The  chief 
disadvantage  of  Vera-Cruz  is  its  unhealthy  situation 
and  climate.  The  yellow  fever  generally  begins  its 
ravages  when  the  mean  temp,  of  the  air  rises  to  24* 
of  the  centigrade  therm.,  or  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit 
In  December,  January,  and  February,  when  the 
heat  remains  below  this  limit,  the  distemper  gen- 
erally disappears.  The  Mexicans  who  inhabit  the 
high  table  land  in  the  interior,  where  the  climate  is 
more  temperate,  and  Europeans  newly  landed,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  the  infection.  Every  imaginable 
precaution  has  been  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  in- 
land inhabitants  of  the  country,  when  they  visit  the 
coast,  but  hitherto  without  success.  It  has  never 
been  found  that  they  were  attacked  by  the  distem- 
per with  less  violence  and  rapidity  than  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  none  of  these  precautions  were  taken.  In 
the  season  when  the  yellow  fever  rages,  the  shortest 
stay  at  Vera-Cruz  is  sufficient  to  communicate  the 
contagion  ;  insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexi- 
co, who  have  merely  passed  through  the  town  in  a 
litter,  and  instantly  embarked,  have  been  attacked 
by  the  disease  after  they  had  sailed  for  Europe. 
The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  at  this 
port  amounts  to  73  inches,  which,  joined  to  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  disease.  The  ascent  from  the  city  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  is  an  elevated  plain 
more  than  8,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being 
through  difficult  and  narrow  roads,  the  merchants 
of  Vera-Cruz  have  constructed  a  magnificent  cause- 
way, which  is  continued  into  the  interior  as  far  as 
Mexico,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  m.  W.  In  1825 
the  castle  of  San-Juan-de-TJUoa  surrendered  to  the 
patriots  after  a  long  siege,  during  which  its  fire 
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greatly  devastAted  the  city.  In  1829,  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  It  1847,  it  was  bombarded,  along 
with  the  city,  by  the  American  forces,  and  capitu- 
lated within  five  days. 

VEKA-CRUZ,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Todos-Santos. 

VERA -CRUZ  (Old),  a  port  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Tlascala,  15  m.  N  of  the  present  city  of 
Vera  Cruz.  This  is  the  port  where  Cortex  landed 
in  1518.  It  stands  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation, 
in  a  marsh,  and  on  a  river  which  is  full  of  alligators. 

VERAGUA,  a  province  of  New  Granada,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  Caribbean  sea;  ou  the  E  by  the 
prov.  of  Panama,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the 
ridge  of  Canatagun  j  on  the  8  by  the  Pacific ;  and 
on  the  W  by  Costarica.  It  is  a  mountainous,  rug- 
ged country,  covered  with  vast  forests,  interspersed 
with  luxuriant  and  fertile  valleys.  V.  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1503;  and  was  granted  to 
him,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  with  the  title  of 
duke.  He  gave  the  river  which  he  ascended  the 
appellation  of  Verdes-Aguas,  on  account  of  the 
cofour  of  its  waves ;  and  this  has  gradually  been 
corrupted  into  Veragua,  and  from  this  river  the 
prov.  takes  its  name.  It  is  administratively  divided 
into  the  4  cantons  of  Santiago,  La-Mesa,  Remedies, 
and  Alange.    Pop.  in  1840,  35,367. 

Vrraqca  (8ak  Jaqo  dr),  the  capital  of  the  above 
prov.,  is  a  handsome  town,  situated  20  m.  N  of  Mon- 
tijo  bay,  and  120  m.  WSW  of  Panama.  It  has  some 
trade  in  copper,  cotton,  and  dye-woods.  The  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity  dye  their  cottons,  manufactured 
by  themselves,  with  the  juice  of  shell  fish  found  in 
the  bay  of  Salinas  and  on  the  coast,  affording  a  rich 
and  delicate  purple. 

VER  AM  ALL  AY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 

? residency  of  Madras,  in  the  Carnatic,  district  and 
7  m.  WSW  of  Trichinopoly. 
VERAN  (Sawt),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Cdtes-du-Nord,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNW  of  Mer- 
drignac.    Pop.  1.130. 

VERAN-LA-VILLE  (8awt),  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  and  cant,  of  Aiguil- 
let-en-Guerras.    Pop.  625. 

VERAND  (Saurr),  a  commune  of  Fiance,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Isere,  cant,  and  f  of  a  mile  from  Saint- 
Marcellin.    Pop.  1,041.    It  affords  good  wine. 

VERANO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Lombardy,  in 
the  gov.  and  17  m.  NNE  of  Milan. 

VERANS,  a  mountain  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Savoy,  and  prov.  of  Faucigny,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Arve.  It  commands  the  village  of  St.  Martin, 
opposite  Sallanchcs,  and  lias  an  alt.  of  2,705  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  limestone  and  slate. 

VERA-PAZ,  a  province  of  Guatimala,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  Yucatan ;  on  the  E  by  Honduras,  and 
the  bay  or  gulf  of  Honduras;  on  the  S  by  the  prov. 
of  Guatimala ;  and  on  the  W  by  Guatimala  ana  To- 
tonicapan.  It  is  about  120  m.  in  length,  and  74 
in  breadth.  The  surface,  generally  rough  and  bro- 
ken, full  of  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  thick  and 
impenetrable  woods,  is  divided  into  two  physical 
regions,  the  Aha  or  high  country,  and  the  Vaxa  or 
low.  The  elevated  country  is  cold  and  humid  ;  the 
low,  warm  and  dry.  It  is  watered  by  the  Motagua, 
the  Usumaainta,  and  the  Polochic.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  sugar,  dye-woods,  cacao,  cotton,  and  cedar. 
The  gulf  of  Dolce  or  Dulce,  a  sort  of  large  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
gulf  of  Amatiquc,  might  greatly  facilitate  the  com- 
merce of  this  prov.  The  capital,  now  called  Cohan, 
is  situated  on  the  Rio-Coban,  which  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Dulce,  600  m.  SE  of  Mexico. 


VERAPELLY,  or  Vrrapou,  a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  pres.  of  Madras,  prov.  and  9  m.  NE  of 
Cochin.  It  stands  on  an  island  in  a  shallow  lagune; 
and  has  a  cathedral,  a  seminary,  and  a  Carmelite 
convent. 

VERAT,  a  small  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  in 
the  group  of  the  Viti  islands,  in  S  lat.  17°  5C,  and 
E  long.  180°  23'. 

VERAUX.  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
C reuse,  which  has  its  source  to  the  8E  of  Cres^&t, 
and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  N  diiection  of  15 
m.  joins  the  Petite-Creusc,  on  the  1.  bank  at  Batisse. 

VERA  WOW,  a  village  of  Siud,  15  m.  N  of  Nag- 
gnr-  Parker. 

VERBA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Volhyuia,  district  and  12  m.  SSW  of  Dubno. 

VERBACZ,  or  Vebbas.   See  Verbitza. 

VERBENIOO,  a  village  of  Illyria,  in  the  gov.  of 
Trieste,  in  the  island  of  Veglia,  6  m.  ENE  of  the 
town  of  that  name.    Pop.  1,200.    It  lias  an  castle. 

VERBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusaeldorf  and  circle  of  Krefeld.    Pop.  360. 

VERBER1E,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Oise,  and  cant,  of  Pont-Sainte-Mas- 
ence,  11m.  NE  of  Senlis,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Oise,  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain. 
Pop.  1,321.  It  contains  some  handsome  dwelling!, 
and  near  the  house  named  8t.  Corneille,  from  the 
abbey  of  that  name  to  which  it  belonged,  is  a  fer- 
ruginous spring.  It  has  manufactories  of  chemical 
substances,  oil,  flour,  and  paper-mills,  and  tile- 
works.  Onions  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  the  vici- 
nity. There  was  formerly  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
1  st"  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  in  which  the 
councils  of  853  and  859  were  held. 

VERB1CERO,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Calabria-Citra,  district  and  29  m.  N  of 
Paola,  and  6  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  in  a  fertile  valley.    Pop.  3,300. 

VERBICZ,  or  Wbjbica,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  comitat  of  Lyptau,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Waag. 
a  little  to  the  SE  of  St.  Miklos.    Pop.  1,100. 

VERBITZA,  Vekbacz,  or  Verbab,  a  river  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Bosnia,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  mountain  of  Vranja,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Di- 
naric  Alps;  separates  the  sanj.  of  Croatian  Turkey 
from  that  of  Trawnik;  passes  Bagnaluks;  and 
after  a  total  course,  in  a  N  direction,  of  120  in.,  joins 
the  Save  on  the  r.  bank,  15  m.  E  of  Gradiska.  It  is 
fordable  at  all  seasons.  The  country  through  which 
it  flows  is  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and  abounding 
with  fruit. 

VERBO,  Werbau,  or  Werbow«,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  gsp.  and  27  m.  NW  of  Neutra,  on  the 
Holleska.  Pop.  2,100.  It  has  factories  of  cloth, 
and  an  extensive  grain-market, 

VERBOSCA,  or  Verbovsxro,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Croatia,  in  the  gsp.  of  A  gram,  on  the 
Dobra,  29  m.  WSW  of  Carlstadt.    Pop.  1,100.  It 

VERBOVETZ,  a  small  town  of  Russia  in 
in  the  gov.  of  Podolia,  18  m.  NE  of  Ouchitta. 

VERCEL,  a  canton,  commune,  aud  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Doubs,  and  arrond.  of  Baume- 
les-Dames.  The  cant,  comprises  30  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  10,061 ;  in  1846,  10,579.  The  village  is  H 
m.  8  of  Baume-les- Dames.  Pop.  1,210.  It  has 
manufactories  of  hats  and  hosiery,  and  several  tan- 
neries. 

VERCELLI,  a  province  of  Piedmont,  stretching 
between  the  river  Sesia  on  the  E,  which  divides  it 
from  the  prov.  of  Novara,  and  the  Dora-Bal:ea. 
which  divides  it  from  the  prov.  of  Biclla  on  the  W. 
It  has  an  area  of  1,421  sq.  kilom.,  with  a  pop.  in 
1848  of  127,955.    Its  N  portion  is  mountainous  " 
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8,  a  dead  unbroken  plain,  generally  covered  with 
rich  vegetation.  Its  productions  are  wheat,  rice, 
bariev.  Sax,  hemp,  fruit,  walnuts,  and  wine.  The 
cultivated  land  amounts  to  112,000  hectares  l  15,000 
b,  are  under  wood.  The  rearing  of  the  silk-worm 
forms  an  important  branch  of  rural  industry.  The 
proy.  is  divided  into  12  mandamenti  or  districts, 
which  are  subdivided  into  65  communes. — Its  cap. 
of  the  same  name  is  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
fcsia,  at  an  alt.  of  78  metres  above  sea-level.  It  is 
an  archiepiscopal  see,  and  contains  a  noble  duomo 
or  cathedral,  and  9  other  churches.  Among  the 
public  buildings  are  the  pakce-of-justice,  and  the 
tribanal-of-prefectnre.  The  city  is  well-paved,  and 
has  large  markets.  It  contains  862  houses,  and 
4,205  families,  with  an  aggregate  pop.  of  18,353. 

VERCHENY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Drome,  cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  Saillians. 

VERCHERES,  a  town  of  Lower  Canada,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  23  m.  below  Montreal. 

YERCHERS  (Lbs),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Maine-et-Loire,  cant,  and  4  m.  8W  of 
Doue,  near  Lay  on,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Pop.  1,501. 

VERCIEN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Isere,  cant,  and  11  m.  NNW  of  Mirestel.  Fop.  500. 

VERDACHELLUM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  Carnatic,  44  m.  SW  of  Pondicherry,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Tripalapur. 

VERDALL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Tarn,  cant,  of  Dourgne,  on  the  Soult,  7  m.  SW  of 
Castres. 

VERDAS- NOVAS,  a  village  of  Portugal,  4  m. 
NE  of  Oporto,  remarkable  only  for  an  action  be- 
tween the  van  of  the  British  and  the  rear  of  the 
French  troops,  in  May  1809,  at  the  commencement 
of  Soult's  retreat  from  Oporto. 

VERDE  (Cape),  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  in  N  lat.43'50'. — Also  a  cape 
on  the  E  coast  of  the  straits  of  Magalhaens. 

VERDE,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  prov.  of  Es- 
meraldas,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  in  the  bay  of 
Tola. — Also  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  prov.  of  Tacun- 
pa.  which  runs  S,  and  enters  the  Pastaza,  near  its 
source. — Also  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs  8,  and 
enters  the  Salado.— Also  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Minas-Geraes,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Oram-Mogol,  near  the  coast,  and  flowing  W,  and 
then  N.  enters  the  Rio- Francisco. — Also  a  river  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Goyaz,  which  runs  8E  to  the 
Parana.— Also  a  river  of  St.  Domingo,  which  rises 
near  the  N  coaat,  between  the  La  Vega  and  Santi- 
ago, and  running  W,  enters  the  Yaque. — Also  a 
rirer  of  Paraguay,  which  runs  SE,  and  enters  the 
Amambav. 

VERDE,  a  small  island  of  New  Grenada,  on  the 
coast  of  the  prov.  of  Cartagena,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Magdalena.— Also  a  small  island  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Vera-Cruz,  and  not  far  from 
the  island  of  Sacrifices. — Also  a  small  island  of  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Cumana,  between  the 
islands  of  Testigos  and  Fravles. — Also  an  island 
near  the  8  coast  of  Lucon,  in  N  Ut,  13°  80\  E  long. 
1ST  2'. 

VERDE  (Care).   See  Caps;  Verde. 
VERDE  ISLANDS  (Cai-b).   See  Cai-k-Vbhdk 
bunt 

VERDELLO- M AGO IORE,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Lmbardv,  7  in.  SW  of  Bergamo. 

VERDE  LOT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
8eine-et-Marne,  cant  and  8  m.  NE  of  Rebuts,  on 
the  Petit -Morin. 

VERDELPINO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Cnenca,  3  m.  from  Hueta.    Pop.  580. 
VERDEN,  a  district  of  Hanoyer,  bearing  the 


title  of  duchy,  lying  between  Luneburg  and  Bre- 
men. Its  area  is  about  520  sq.  m. ;  its  population 
28,000.  Its  surface  is  a  continued  level,  and  covered 
to  a  great  extent  with  heath.  It  produces  a  little 
corn,  but  is  better  adapted  to  pasture.  After  being 
long  a  Catholic  bishopric,  it  was  secularised  in 
1648.  and  given  to  Sweden;  but  has  belonged  to 
Hanover  since  1715.  It  is  divided  into  the  two 
bailiwicks  of  V.  and  Rotenburg. 

Vbrdbn,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district, 
is  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Aller,  53  m.  SW  of 
Hamburgh.    Pop.  3,600. 

VERDIER  (Lb),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Tarn,  7  m.  NNW  of  Gaillac.    Pop.  630. 

VERDON,  a  river  of  France,  dep.  of  Basscs- 
A !] ics.  which  rises  in  the  Alps,  to  the  SW  of  Bar- 
celonetta  :  runs  S ;  and  falls  into  the  Durance,  on 
the  I.  bank,  after  a  course  of  110  m. 

VERDOUBLE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in 
the  dep.  of  Aude,  near  Monthoumct ;  runs  SSE; 
and  joins  the  Gly,  near  Estagel. 

VERDU,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  22  m. 
E  of  Lerida.    Pop.  1,500.   Linen  is  made  here. 

VERDUN,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
48  m.  NNW  of  Huesca. 

VERDUN,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Mcuse, 
35  m.  W  of  Met*,  in  N  lat.  49°  V  31",  E  long.  5° 
22'  3".  It  is  traversed  by  the  Meuse,  here  in  a  com- 
paratively early  part  of  its  course,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  an  upper,  lower,  and  new  town. 
The  first  forms  the  larger  portion,  and  stands  on  an 
eminence  sloping  towards  the  Meuse.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  situated  on  an  eminence. 
It  suffered  severely  in  1755,  from  the  blowing  up  of 
a  powder-magazine.  It  is  better  known  to  English 
readers  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  their  country- 
men detained  in  France  after  the  rupture  of  1803. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  leather,  arti- 
cles of  confectionary,  liquors,  and  jewellery.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop. — Also  a  small  town  of  Prance,  si- 
tuated at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Saone  and 
Doubs,  12  m.  N  by  E  of  Chalons-sur-Saone.  Pop. 
1,800.— Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Aveyron,  cant, 
and  4  m.  NE  of  Nancelle. 

VERDUN-8UR-GARONNE,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne,  20 
m.  NW  of  Toulouse.    Pop.  8,500. 

VKRE.    See  Tervere. 

VERE,  a  parish  of  Jamaica,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  forming  the  most  southerly  portion  of 
the  island.  The  E  coast  is  flat  and  marshy,  and 
presents  numerous  indentations,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal forming  West  harbour  is  enclosed  on  the  S  by 
Portland  Bridge — an  extensive  peninsula  terminat- 
ing in  the  SE  in  Portland  point.  The  entrance  to 
this  harbour,  in  common  with  all  this  portion  of 
the  coast,  is  studded  with  reefs  and  islands.  In  the 
W  part  of  the  p.  is  the  range  of  the  Braziletto  hills, 
and  in  the  N  Harrison's  plain.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Mintro  or  Dry  river,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
to  the  NW  of  Carlisle  bay.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
well-cultivated. 

VEREBELY,  or  Wrablanv,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  gsp.  or  comitat  of  Bars,  12  m.  SE  of  Neutra, 
on  the  I  bank  of  the  Tsitva,  in  a  richly  agricultural 
district. 

VERECZKE  (Also),  a  market-town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  comitat  of  Beregh,  30  m.  NE  of  Munkacs,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  chain. 

VEREIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  cap.  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  gov.  and  64  m. 
WSW  of  Moscow,  on  both  banks  of  the  Protva. 
Pop.  6,800.  The  era  of  the  foundation  of  this  town, 
as  well  as  of  the  name  of  its  founder,  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  always  been 
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known  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  Moscow.  It  has 
been  ravaged  both  by  the  Tartan  and  Pole*,  but  the 
castle,  which  still  stands,  and  the  fortifications  of 
which  consist  chiefly  hi  a  high  earthen  rampart  and 
a  ditch,  has  never  been  taken.  V.  contains  four 
churches  inclusive  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  a  school,  magazines  of  salt  and 
brandy,  and  about  sixty  shops.  The  trade  in  hemp, 
tallow,  wood,  and  com,  is  considerable.  Large  num- 
bers of  fishing-nets  are  here  made  by  the  women, 
for  export  to  the  Ukraine,  Don  Cossacks,  and  Astra- 
khan. Onions  are  extensively  grown  in  the  en- 
virons. 

VERENAY,  a  hamlet  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  die 
Rhone,  cant,  of  Sainte-Colombe,  near  the  r.  Dank  of 
the  Rhone.   There  is  a  lead  mine  in  the  vicinity. 

VERE3PATEK,  a  village  of  Transylvania,  in 
the  com.  of  Lower  Weissenburg,  26  m.  N  W  of  Carls- 
burg.    Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

VERE8VAGAS,  or  Ozerwexicxa,  a  village  of 
Hungary,  in  the  com.  of  Saros,  14  m.  8E  of  Epiries. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  only  mine  of  the  true  opal  in 
Europe. 

VEK  ETZ-SUR-CHER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Indre-et-Loire,  cant  and  6  m.  SE  of 
Tours,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Cher.  Pop.  900.  It 
has  an  ancient  castle. 

VERFE1L,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Haute-Garonne,  and  arrond.  of  Tou- 
louse. The  cant,  comprises  8  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
6,218  ;  in  1846,  5,632.  The  town  is  14  m.  ENE  of 
Toulouse.  Pop.  2,420.— Also  a  commune  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Tam-et-Oaronne,  cant,  and  8  m.  ENE 
of  St.  Antonin.    Fop.  1,103. 

VERGA  (Can),  a  headland  of  Upper  Guinea,  on 
the  Sierra  Leone  coast,  in  NUt  10  18'  52". 

VERGADA,  a  small  island  of  Austria,  in  Dal- 
mritia,  in  the  circle  of  Zara,  and  channel  of  that 
name,  and  to  the  E  of  the  island  of  Pasman.  It 
contains  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and  about  200 
inhabitants. 

YERGARA,  or  REKo&aa,a  judicial  partido  and 
market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Guipuxcoa. 
The  partido  composes  15  pueblos.  The  town  is  33 
m.  8W  of  San -Sebastian,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  die  r. 
bank  of  the  Deva.  Pop.  4,000.  The  streets  are 
spacious  and  well-paved,  and  the  houses  generally 
well-built  It  has  two  squares,  ia  one  of  which  is 
the  town-house,  a  handsome  edifice,  supported  by  a 
range  of  12  arcades,  and  contains  also  three  parish- 
churches,  several  convents,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  a 
seminary.  It  baa  extensive  iron  and  steel-works. 
This  town  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  first  patriotic 
society  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Spain. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  mineral  springs. 

VEKGATO,  a  market-town  of  the  Papal  States, 
in  the  leg.  and  14  m.  SW  of  Bologna.   Pop.  2,850. 

VERGAVILLE,  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Mcnrthe,  cant,  and  2  m.  NE  of 
Dicuzo,  on  the  Spin.   Pop.  1,145. 

VERGENNES,  a  town  of  Addison  oo.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  33  m.  W  by  8  of  Mont- 
pelier,  on  Otter  creek,  which  is  here  divided  by  two 
islands  into  throe  channels,  and  intersected  by  the 
Rutland  and  Burlington  railway.    Pop.  1,378. 

VERGES,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  E  of  Gerona,  on  the  road  from  that  town 
to  the  port  of  the  Escala.  Pop.  1,500.  It  has 
several  oil-mills. 

VERGEZE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Gard,  cant  and  5  m.  NW  of  Vauvert  Pop. 
1,316.    It  has  several  mineral  springs. 

VERGNE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Charente-lnferieure,  cant  and  3  m.  NW  of 
St  Joan  d'Angely.    Pop.  800.— Also  a  village  in 


the  Lot,  cant,  and  2  ra.  NE  of  Gramat,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Alton.    Pop.  700. 

VERGNIES,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
giuna,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  and  arrond.  of  Char- 
leroi.    Pop.  309. 

VERGNIOZ,  a  village  of  Fiance,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
I  sere,  cant  and  6  m.  NE  of  Roussillon.    Pop.  400. 

VERGORAZ,  or  Vbrooxatx,  a  village  of  Austria, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  the  circle  and  18  m.  SE  of  Macar- 
sea,  between  lakes  Rastok  and  Jesero.    Pop.  800.  f 
It  has  a  productive  pitch-mine. 

VERGT,  or  St.  Jrah-dr- Vkkot,  a  canton  and 
commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Dordogne, 
and  arrond.  of  Pcrigueux.  The  cant  comprise*  16 
com.   Pop.  in  1831,  11.089;  in  1846,  11,456. 

VERIA,  or  KaaA-Vaaia,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  a  few  miles  from  the  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Salonika,  and  38  m.  W  by  8  of  that 
town.  It  contains  about  8,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Greeks;  and  has  extensive  manufactories  of  cottoo 
and  cotton  thread.  The  neighbouring  country  pro- 
duces rice  and  fruit  in  abundance. 

VERIN  (SAKTA-MaaiA-DB),  a  judicial  partido  and 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Orenae.  The  par- 
tido comprises  86  parishes.  The  town  is  30  m.  8E 
of  Oreose  and  6  m.  from  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
on  the  Tamaga,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  sub- 
stantial bridge,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Pop. 
1,000.    It  has  a  church,  two  convents,  a  Bernaro'ine 

firiory,  and  a  custom-house.    The  mamtisx-ture  of 
inen,  and  the  adjacent  tin-mines,  form  the  chief 
objects  of  local  industry. 

VERINA,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  dep.  of 
Maturin  and  prov.  of  Cumana,  on  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  famous  for  its  tobacco. 

VERINES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Charente-lnferieure,  and  cant  of  La  Game,  7 
m.  ENE  of  La  Rochelle.    Pop.  1,264. 

VERISSIMO,  or  Viaisamo,  two  rivers  of  Brazil, 
in  the  prov.  of  Goyax,  both  of  which  rise  on  the  S 
side  of  the  Serra-doa-Pirenneos,  and  which,  after  a 
considerable  course,  throw  their  united  waters  into 
the  Paranaiva. 

VERJON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ain,  and  cant  of  Coligny,  13  m.  NSE  of  Bonrg. 
Pop.  500. 

VEBKIINE.  VmucHsn,  or  Vaazmul*.  a  Russian  adjee- 
llre  signifying  '  aj>per. '  For  names  to  which  It  la  prefixed  not 
found  amongst  the  sobJMned,  ace  The  following  wont 

VERKHNEDNIEPROV8K,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  36  m.  WNW  of  Yekatcriu- 
oslav,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dnieper.    Pop.  1,000. 

VERKHNE'-KOLYMSKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  the  prov.  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Kolyma,  210 
m.  SSW  of  Sredne-Kolyrask. 

VERKHNE'-VILIOUISK,  a  town  of  Rossis  in 
Asia,  in  the  prov.  and  330  m.  WNW  of  Yakutsk, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vilioni. 

VERKUNII  (Sallov),  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Kharkov,  district  and  18  m.  8SW 
of  Voltchansk.    Pop.  1,500. 

VERKHOIANSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  prov.  and  330  m.  NNE  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Jana. 

VERKHOLENSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
the  gov.  and  135  m.  NNE  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  Lena, 
near  its  source.    Pop.  510. 

VERKHO-SOSENSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  En- 
rope,  in  the  gov.  and  12  in.  NW  of  Biriutsk,  and 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tikhala-Soena.  Pop.  5,000. 
It  contains  four  churches.  It  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Alexis-Mikhailovitch,  when  it  made  part  of 
the  line  of  defence  between  Oskol  and  Korotoiak. 

VERKHOTURIE,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia 
in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Perm.   The  district  com- 
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prises  several  copper-mines  and  iron-work§. — The 
town  it  situated  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Tura,  210  m. 
ENE  of  Perm.  It  is  walled,  and  conducts  consider- 
able transit-commerce  with  Siberia. 

VERKHOVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  srov.  of  Podolia.  36  m.  8E  of  Bratslar. 

VERKHO  WASHKOI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 

T.  in  the  gov.  of  Vologda.    Pop.  1,540. 
ERL,  a  parish  and  v.  of  Prussia,  in  the  rep.  of 
Minden,  and  circle  of  Wiedenbruck.    Pop.  1,250. 

VERLAINE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gian!, in  the  prov.  of  Liege  and  arrond.  of  Huy. 
Pop.  of  dep.  1,260;  of  com.  819. 

VERLAR,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Minden,  and  circle  of  Buren.    Pop.  360. 

VERLAUTENHEIDE,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in 
the  rejrcncT  of  Aachen.   Pop.  630. 

VERLEE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gram,  in  the  proT.  of  Namur  and  arrond.  of  Diuant 
Pop.  108. 

VERLIEHAU8EN,  a  Tillage  of  HanoTcr,  in  the 
pror.  of  Gottingen,  near  Uslar.    Pop.  318. 

VERLIKA,  or  Vermcca,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Dalmatia,  in  the  circle  and  48  m.  NW  of 
fyalatro,  near  the  Cettina.    Pop.  300. 

VERLINOHEM,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Nord,  cant,  and  3  m.  8  of  Quesnoy-snr- 
Drale.   Pop.  1.915. 

VERLORENWASSER,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in 
Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Troppau.  Pop.  350.— Also 
a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  ofBreslau,  and 
circle  of  Habclschwerdt    Pop.  520. 

VERMAND,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  den.  of  the  Aisne,  and  arrond.  of 
Saint-Quentin.  Tne  cant  comprises  24  com.  Pop. 
in  1831.  13,380;  in  1841, 14,270.  The  town  is  7  m. 
NW  of  8t  Quentin,  near  the  Avignon.    Pop.  1 , 100. 

VERMANDOIS,  formerlT  a  district  of  France,  in 
the  arrond.  and  prov.  of  Picardy,  comprising  an 
area  of  124,170  heel,  and  now  divided  between  the 
dens,  of  the  Aisne  and  Somme.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Kaint-Quentin,  the  capital,  Vermand,  and  Ham. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  Verom nnduente* ,  a  Gal- 
lic people,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  It  was  unit- 
ed to  France  under  Philip  Augustus. 

VERMANTON,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Yonne,  and  arrond.  of  Auzerre. 
The  cant  comprises  14  com.  Pop.  in  1831 ,  1 1,2 16 ; 
in  1846,  11,160.  The  Tillage  is  14  m.  8E  of  Aux- 
erre,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Aire.  Pop.  2,616.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  wine,  casks,  and  faggots. 

VERM  DOE,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic, 
a  little  to  the  E  of  Stockholm,  in  N  lat  59°  20*.  and 
Elong.  18*25'. 

VERMEJA  (Sierra),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Spain,  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Malega 
and  Cadiz,  in  the  Ronda  chain.  It  consists  of  two 
parallel  ranges,  united  at  the  base,  one  of  which  is 
reddish,  from  the  colour  of  its  soil,  whence  the  name 
Vermeja;  the  other  is  white.  The  first,  which  is 
the  loftier,  is  covered  with  pines,  and  the  other  is 
•now-capped  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
fear.  It  has  some  oak  plantations,  and  contains 
mines  of  iron  and  mineral  springs. 

VERMEJO,  or  Rio-Grande,  a  rWer  which  has  its 
source  in  Bolivia,  to  the  N  W  of  San-Bernardo-de- 
Tarija  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundarv  line 
of  La  Plata ;  traverses  the  N  part  of  that  territory  ; 
and  after  a  course,  in  a  generally  SE  direction/of 
aboat  1,200  m.,  joins  the  Paraguay,  on  the  r.  bank, 
90  m.  88W  of  L'Asaompcion. 

VERMELEN,  a  hake  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  Carlstadt,  to  the  N  of  Lake  Wener,  into 
which  it  discharges  its  waters. 

VERMEL  HA  (Sierra),  a  mountain-range  of  Bra- 


zil, in  the  prov.  of  Piauhv,  whioh  runs  from  NE  to 
SW,  near  the  confines  of  the  prov.  of  Pemambuco, 
and  of  the  Rio-ltatimi. 

VERMELHO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  rises  near 
Villaboa,  in  the  prov.  of  Govaz;  runs  NW;  and 
flows  into  the  Araguav  in  8  lat."  13°  85',  after  a  course 
of  220  m. 

VERMILLION,  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  Illi- 
nois, U.  8.  Area  1.208  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  9,303 ; 
in  1850,  11.492.  Its  cap.  is  Dunville. — Ainu  a  coun- 
ty in  the  W  part  of  Indiana.  Area  280  sq.  m.  Pop. 
in  1840.  8,274;  in  1850,  8,661.  Its  cap.  is  New- 
port.— Also  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  rises  in  the 
district  of  the  Opelousas,  and  after  running  a  8 
course,  discharges  itself  into  Vermillion  bay,  in  the 
jrulf  of  Mexico,  about  200  m.  W  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  bay  is  20  m.  in  length,  and  has 
10  or  12  ft.  water. — Also  a  riTer  of  Louisiana,  which 
runs  into  the  tributary  branches  of  the  Missouri.— 
Also  a  riTer  of  Ohio,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie,  9 
m.  E  of  Huron  river. — Also  a  river  of  Illinois,  which 
runs  into  the  Illinois  river,  150  m.  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi.— Also  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion,  about  40 
tn.  W  of  ClcTeland. 

VERMO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  in  the  proT. 
of  Istria.  21  m.  WS\V  of  Fiume. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  northern  United  States, 
situated  between  42°  44'  and  45"  N  let,  and  71°  38' 
and  73'  26'  W  long.  The  boundary  line  that  sepa- 
rates it  from  Lower  Canada  on  the  N  is  90  m.  long ; 
on  the  E  it  is  bounded  by  New  Hampshire ;  on  the 
S  bv  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the  W  by  Lake  Chain  - 
plain  and  New  York.  Its  mean  length  from  N  to  S  is 
157  m.  The  distance  from  the  ocean  to  the  nearest 
point  of  this  state  is  about  80  m.  Its  area  is  stated 
at  10,212  sq.  m.,  or  6,535,680  acres. 

Phytical  feature*.}  The  general  character  of  this 
state  is  that  of  a  hilly  region.  The  Green  moun- 
tains, from  10  to  15  m.  in  breadth,  traverse  its 
whole  length.  These  mountains  begin  in  Canada, 
whence  they  extend  through  the  states  of  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  and  terminate 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast  Their  general 
direction  is  from  NNE  to  8SW ;  and  their  extent  is 
not  less  than  400  m.  in  length.  They  run  nearly 
parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Connecticut  river, 
and  are  intersected  by  numerous  Talleys,  the  soil  of 
which  is  deep,  rich,  and  loamy.  Towards  the  centre 
of  the  state,  the  range  divides  into  two,  the  western 
of  which  continues  to  run  N,  and  the  eastern  runs 
NE,  near  the  base  of  Camel's  Rump  [alt  4,188  ft.]. 
On  the  S  side  of  Onion  river.a  line  of  road  crosses  the 
Green  mountains  from  Burlington  to  Hartford.  The 
most  level  tract  occurs  on  the  borders  of  Canada. 
Between  the  banks  of  Luke  Champlain  and  the 
mountains  there  is  a  valuable  tract  of  arable  land,  ex- 
tending 100  m.  in  length  and  30  m.  in  breadth.  The 
surface  in  its  natural  state  is  thickly  wooded.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  white  oak,  beech,  and  elm 
are  abundant.  The  higher  parts  are  covered  with 
white  oak,  sugar-maple,  butternut  ash,  and  birch ; 
and  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  evergreens  to 
their  summit  The  highest  summits  of  the  Green 
mountains  in  Vermont  are  Killington-peak,  alt. 
3,675  ft. ;  Camel's  Rump,  and  Mansfield  mountain, 
on  the  N  side  of  Onion  river,  alt  4,279  ft  aboTe 
sea-level. — All  the  streams  and  rivers  of  V.  have 
their  origin  among  the  Green  mountains.  About 
30  of  them  have  an  easterly  direction,  and  fall  into 
Connecticut  river;  about  25  run  westerly,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  Lake  Champlain  ;  and  two  or 
three,  running  in  the  same  direction,  fall  into  Hud- 
son^ river.  In  the  NE  part  of  the  state  are  four  or 
five  streams  which  have  a  northerly  direction  to 
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lake  Memphremagog,  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada. 
The  most  considerable  streams  on  the  W  side  of  the 
Green  mountains  are  Otter-creek.  85  m.  in  length, 
Onion  river.  80  m.  in  length,  the  Lamoille,  and  Mi- 
chiscoui  or  Missisque.  On  the  E  side  of  the  Green 
mountains,  the  rivers  are  not  so  large  as  those  on 
the  west,  but  they  are  more  numerous :  the  largest 
are  Wantastitqnek  or  West  river,  White  river,  and 
Poousoorasuck.  The  river  Connecticut,  into  which 
these  rivers  fall,  forms  the  E  boundary  of  the  state. 
Above  two-thirds  of  Lake  Champlain  lie  in  this  state. 
The  islands  in  this  lake,  belonging  to  the  state  of  V., 
constitute  Grand  Isle  co.  The  principal  territories 
on  the  lake  are  St.  Al ban's,  Burlington,  and  Ver- 
gennes.  A  canal  connects  the  8  side  of  the  lake  with 
the  Hudson  river,  and  the  New  York  and  Erie 
canal.  The  N  line  of  Vermont  passes  over  the  8 
part  of  Lake  Memphremagog.  This  lake  is  abont 
40  m.  in  length,  and  6  or  7  m.  wide.  The  river  St. 
Francis  forms  a  communication  between  it  and  the 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Round  this  lake  there  is  a 
rich  soil  and  a  fine  level  country. 

Climate.]  The  climate  is  subject  to  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  mean  annual  range 
of  the  therm,  is  120*;  the  temp,  of  winter  sinking 
sometimes  to  25s  below  zero,  while  at  of  summer 
rises  to  100s.  Snow  lies  from  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  middle  of  March,  during  which  period  it 
is  enstomary  to  travel  in  sledges.  It  dis.ippe.ire 
about  the  middle  of  April,  except  on  the  highest 
parts  of  the  mountains,  where  it  lies  till  May.  It 
is  generally  permanent  from  the  10th  or  12th  of 
December  to  the  beginning  of  April,  when  it  sud- 
denly dissolves  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  sun.  In 
the  low  grounds  it  remains  till  about  the  20th  of 
March.  Wheat  and  oats  are  sown  about  the  middle 
of  April  and  are  reaped  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  frosts  commence  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  winter,  which 
is  10°  or  11°  colder  than  in  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe,  young  trees  are  seldom  killed  by  the  frost. 
Lake  Champlain  is  seldom  totally  frozen  over  before 
the  beginning  of  February.  The  ice  of  lakes  and 
stagnant  waters,  in  the  severest  winter,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 30  inches  in  thickness.  It  generally  dissolves 
in  the  last  days  of  March.  The  most  agreeable  sea- 
son is  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  after  which,  to  the  olose  of  Novem- 
ber, there  are  frequent  rains,  winds,  and  snow.  The 
N,  NW,  and  W  winds,  which  are  the  most  preva- 
lent, are  dry.  elastic,  and  invigorating ;  those  from 
the  S  and  SW  are  warm  and  relaxing. 

Production*.]  Iron  ore  exists  in  great  abundance 
on  the  W  side  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  near 
Lake  Champlain.  Lead,  copper,  and  ochre  are 
wrought.  Porcelain  clay  is  found,  which  retains  its 
white  colour  in  the  fire;  also  soapstone,  slate,  gra- 
nite, marble,  clay  for  bricks,  pipe-clay,  mill-stones, 
and  marl.  There  are  lead,  zinc,  and  copperas 
mines.  Among  the  forest- trees  are  the  pine,  maple, 
buttonwood,  elm,  hemlock,  oak,  basswood,  ash,  and 
birch.  The  most  common  are  the  hemlock,  elm, 
spruce,  sugar-maple,  and  beech.  On  the  summit  of 
the  highest  mountains,  the  trees,  which  are  chiefly 
spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine,  are  very  low,  and  their 
branches  are  interwoven  so  as  to  form  an  impene- 
trable thicket.  There  is  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  evergreen  trees  on  the  W  than  on  the  E  side  of 
the  mountains.  Williams  enumerates  thirty -six 
species  of  quadrupeds  in  this  state,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  bear,  black-cat,  wild-cat, 
catamount,  deer,  fox,  bare,  martin,  ermine,  mole, 
mouse,  porcupine,  rabbit,  racoon,  skunk,  squirrel, 
weasel,  wolf,  wood-chuck,  beaver,  mink,  musk-rat, 
and  otter.     In  lakes  Champlain  and  Memphre- 


magog,  and  also  in  several  rivers,  are  found  bass, 
bream,  bret,  chub,  dace,  eel,  minow,  red-perch,  white- 
perch,  pickerel  or  pike,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  shad, 
skinner,  sturgeon,  sucker,  and  trout. 

Agriculture.]  The  soil  of  V.  is  rich  and  loamy, 
and  well  adapted  to  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  oats, 
pease,  flax,  hemp,  and  culinary  plants.  The  wheat 
crop  in  1840  amounted  to  495.800  bushels  ;  in  1850, 
to  525,925  b.  The  oats  raised  in  1840  amounted  to 
2,222,584  b.;  in  1850  to  2,307,714  b.  The  Indian 
corn  crop  in  1840  was  1,1 19,678  b.;  in  1850,2.032,016 
b.  In  1850,  176.297  b.  of  rye,  42,147  b.  of  barley, 
and  208,699  b.  of  buckwheat  were  raised.  Spring- 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  pease,  are  sown  from  the 
16th  to  the  20th  of  April.  The  first  is  ripe  about 
the  middle  of  Angust;  barley  on  the  1st,  and  oats 
about  the  20th  of  that  month.  Indian  corn  is  sown 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  is  ripe  towards  the 
1st  of  October.  The  natural  pasture  is  excellent 
In  winter,  the  beeves  when  grown  are  fed  with 
hay,  clover,  turnips,  pumpkins,  &c.,  and  the  milk 
cows  with  wheat,  bran,  oats,  and  Indian  corn.  The 
sheep  weigh  120  pounds,  and  yield  three  or  four 
pounds  of  wool.  When  the  acorn,  beech-mast,  and 
other  nuts  begin  to  fall,  the  swine  are  driven  to  the 
woods,  where  they  fatten  to  an  enormous  size.  In 
1850,  the  extent  of  improved  farm  lands  in  this  state 
was  returned  at  2,591,379  acres;  of  unimproved, 
1 ,525,368  acres ;  and  the  number  of  farms  at  29,687. 
The  live  stock  in  1850  comprised  61,057  horses, 
146,146  milk  cows,  48,497  working  oxen,  919 ,9W 
sheep,  66.278  swine. 

Manufacture*  and  commerce.]  The  manufactures 
in  this  state  are  not  considerable.  In  1850  the 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  was  1,835, 
of  which  9  were  cotton  factories,  72  woollen  facto- 
ries, 37  iron  factories,  and  152  tanneries.  Pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  and  yellow  ochre,  are  manufactured. — 
The  exports  consist  of  grain,  flour,  bar  iron,  nails, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  live  cattle,  horses,  beef,  pork, 
cheese  and  butter,  lumber,  peltry,  and  flax,  which 
are  sent  to  Montreal  in  Canada,  and,  by  river  and 
canal  communication,  to  the  cities  and  towns  of 
New  York,  Portland,  Hartford,  and  Boston.  The 
value  of  the  exports  from  V.,  which  are  chiefly 
made  from  Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain,  amount- 
ed, in  1799,  to  20,480  dollars;  in  1803  to  117,450 
d. ;  in  1810  to  432,631  d. ;  in  1816  to  892,594  d. ;  in 
1850  to  430,906  d.,  of  which  404,749  d.  were  domes- 
tic produce. 

Population.]  The  population  of  this  state  in  1790 
was  85,416,  including 272  Blacks;  in  1800.154.465, 
including  557  Blacks;  in  1810, 2 17,895, Blacks  750; 
in  1820,  280,652,  of  whom  881  were  Blacks;  in 
1830,  280,652;  in  1840,291,948;  in  1850,  313,611  of 
whom  709  were  free  Blacks. — There  are  three  col- 
leges in  V.,  one  at  Burlington  founded  in  1791;  an- 
other at  Middlebury  founded  in  1800;  and  a  third 
at  Norwich  founded  in  1834.  Common  schools  are 
supported  throughout  the  state,  and  in  1850  amount- 
ed to  2,594  with  90,110  scholars.— The  principal  de- 
nominations of  Christians  in  V.  are  Congregational- 
ists,  who  bad,  in  1850,  168  churches.  Methodists, 
who  had  in  1850,  128  schools;  and  Baptists,  who 
had  88  churches.  There  were  34  Universal  ist 
churches  in  the  same  year,  25  Episcopal,  and  8 
Roman  Catholic. 

Government.]  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  house  of  representatives  at  present  numbering  230 
members,  one  from  each  town,  and  a  senate  of  30 
members  apportioned  in  the  ratio  of  the  pop.,  but 
each  county  is  entitled  to  send  oue.  Every  town 
has  the  right  to  send  one  representative.  The  exe- 
cutive power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor  and  12  councillors.    All  these  officer* 
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together  with  the  representatives,  are  chosen  an- 
n tally.  The  state  sends  4  members  to  congress. 
Judges,  sheriffs,  and  other  officers  are  appointed  for 
one  rear  by  the  general  assembly  in  ballot.  The 
constitution  prohibits  slavery.  Montpelier  is  the 
political  capital.— The  revenue  of  the  state  arises 
from  taxes  on  persons,  lands,  and  cattle,  assessed  in 
proportion  to  their  value.  The  revenue  in  1850  was 
125.375  d. ;  the  disbursements  only  122,253  d.  V. 
hat  no  public  debt. — The  number  of  paupers  in  1850 
were  3.654,  of  whom  2,043  were  natives.  The  ex- 
pense of  their  support  was  120,462  d. 

Biitt*f  ]  The  first  settlements  in  this  state  began  shout  the 
w  im:  to  1760  a  number  of  towns  were  already  formed  by 
waiyruiis  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connect!- 
tat.  V.  was  considered  aa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hamp- 
shire till  KM.  when,  by  act  of  parliament.  It  was  annexed  to 
Sew  York,  under  the  name  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  coun- 
ties; but  the  Inhabitants  finding;,  that  by  this  union  they  would 
b«  obftped  to  purchase  the  lands  they  already  occupied,  and  pre- 
ferring t»  be  incorporated  with  New  Hampshire,  remonstrated 
i^iintt  this  project.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  commenced 
afsinst  England,  and  the  Inhabitants  seized  Uie  opportunity 
to  declare  themselves  free  and  Independent;  a  circumstance 
which  inspired  tike  English  with  the  hope  of  detaching  them 
fivtt  the  American  cause.  Various  means  were  employed  to 
effect  this,  which  were  at  last  defeated  by  an  arrangement 
wtth  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1790.  as  to  their  mutual  claims, 
•nd  by  her  admission  into  the  federal  union  the  year  following. 
The  new  constitution  of  this  state,  which  had  been  prepared  and 
sanctioned  In  1778.  and  was  afterwards  revised  and  Improved  in 
17M  and  1792.  was  finally  adopted  In  1793  j  but  has  been  modified 
At  v&riouft  subsequent  pcrkxtf. 

VERMONTVILLE,  a  township  and  village  of 
Eaton  co.,  in  Michigan,  24  m.  W  by  S  of  Lansing. 
Pop.  324. 

VERN,  a  commune  and  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  5  m.  8E  of  Rennes.  Pop. 
1,700.— Also  a  com.  and  v.  in  the  dep.  of  the  Maine- 
et- Loire,  15  m.  N\V  of  Angers. 

VERNA1SON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Rhone,  9  m.  8  of  Lyons,  on  the  railway  to  St. 
Etienne.    Pop.  950. 

VERNAL,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in 
SUt  16°  35'. 

VERSA  MO,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  and 
42  m.  8  of  Jonkioping. 

VERNANTE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  great 
road  front  Nice  to  Tarin,  11  m.  8  of  Coni.  Pop.  of 
com..  3.171. 

VERN  ANTES,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Maine- 
et- Loire,  13  m.  SE  of  Bauge.    Pop.  2,050. 

VERNANTOIS,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Jura, 
cant,  and  4  m.  SSE  of  Lons-le-Sauni  er.    Pop.  950. 

VERN  AZZO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Genoa,  5  m. 
SW  of  Spexaia. 

VERNEIL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Sarthf.  cant,  and  3  m.  SE  of  Mayet.    Pop.  1.200. 

VERNET,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Orientalcs- 
Pyrenees,  4  m.  8  of  Prades. 

VERNET  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Pny-de- Dome,  cant,  and  10  m.SWof  St.  Amand- 
Talende.    Pop.  1.000. 

VERNET-SUR-SIOULE(Lx),avillageof  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Allier,  cant,  of  Escurollea,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Sioule. 

VERNEUIL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Eure,  on 
the  small  river  Arve,  20  m.  8W  of  Evreux.  It  is 
still  surrounded  with  a  wall,  but  contains  no  build- 
ings- worthy  of  notice,  with  the  exception  of  an  old 
tower.  Pop.  3,500.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, cottons,  druggets,  leather,  and  paper. — Also  a 
com.  and  v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Haut-Vienne, 
6  m  WNW  of  Limoges.    Pop.  2,000. 

VERNEUIL-SUR-OISE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Oise,  6  m.  NW  of  Senlis.    Pop.  1 . 1 80. 

VERN  H  A  M -  DEAN,  a  village  of  Hampshire,  8 
m.  W  bv  N  of  Andover. 

VERNON,  a  county  of  New  South  Wales,  skirted 


by  the  Macleay  river  on  the  NE,  and  intersected 
by  the  Apsley  river. 

VERNON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Eure,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  on  the  Paris  and  Havre 
railway,  28  m.  8  by  E  of  Rouen.  Pop.  3,950.  It 
hns  an  old  castle,  two  churches,  and  an  hospital. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  leather,  cotton-caps, 
and  velvet,  and  carries  on  a  traffic  with  Paris  in 
corn  and  meal. — Also  a  com.  and  v.  in  the  dep.  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  9  m.  E  of  Tours.    Pop.  1,800. 

VERNON,  a  township  of  Tolland  co.,  Connecti- 
cut, U.  8.,  6  m.  W8W  of  Tolland.  Pop.  2,900.— 
Also  a  county  in  the  W  of  Missouri.  Area  612  sq. 
m.,  drained  by  the  Marais-des-Cvgnes  river. — Also 
a  township  of  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  17  m.  VV  of 
Utica.  Pop.  3,098. — Also  a  township  of  Sussex  co., 
New  Jersey,  68  m.  N  by  E  of  Trenton.  Pop.  2,619. 
— Also  a  township  of  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  20  m. 
NE  of  Warren.  Pop.  828.— Also  a  township  of 
Crawford  co.,  Ohio.— Also  a  village  of  Windham 
co.,  Vermont,  105  m.  8  by  E  of  Montpelier.  Pop. 
821. — Also  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Indiana,  25 
m.  NW  of  Madison.  Pop.  600.— Also  a  village  of 
Suttee  co.,  in  California,  on  the  E  bank  of  Feather 
river,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Sacramento. 

VERNON  ISLES,  a  group  of  3  small  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  Clarence-strait,  on  the  NW  coast  of 
Australia,  in  8  lat.  12°  5'. 

VERNOU,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  cant,  of  Vouvray,  on  the  Brenne,  6 
m.  E  of  Tours.  Pop.  1,500.— Also  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Deux-Sevrcs,  cant,  and  2  m. 
NW  of  Brion.    Pop.  400. 

VERNOl'X,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Ardeche, 
12  m.  NE  of  Privas.  Pop.  1,546.  It  has  a  trade  in 
woollens  and  agricultural  produce. 

VERNOUX-EN-OATI VE.  a  commune  of  France, 
dep.  of  Deux-Sevres,  12  m.  W  of  Parthenav.  Pop. 
1,400. 

VEROCZA,  or  Ykiovits,  a  county  of  Slavonic, 
comprising  the  NW  of  the  province,  and  bounded 
by  the  Drave  on  the  N,  and  by  the  Danube  on  the 
E\  It  has  a  territorial  extent  of  nearly  1,800  sq.  m.. 
and  is  divided  into  6  marches.  Its  surface  is  in  gener- 
al level,  and  is  covered  in  many  parts  with  extensive 
marshes;  in  general,  however,  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  export  of  cattle  forms  a  principal  branch  of 
trade.    The  capital  is  Esseck  or  Esseg. 

VEROCZA,  or  Veroviticxa,  a  small  town  of  Aus- 
trian Slavonia,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  preceding 

{alatinate,  situated  on  the  Dravc,  62  m.  WNW  of 
Jascck.  in  N  lat.  45°  51'  14".    It  was  token  in  1626 
by  the  Turks,  and  in  1684  by  the  Imperialists. 

VEROLA-ALGH18E,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  gov.  of  Milan,  deleg.  and  18  ra.  SW  of  Bres- 
cia, on  the  river  Savorola. — About  1  m.  to  the  E  of 
this  town  is  Vcrola-Vccchia. 

VEROLENGO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  NE  of  Turin.    Pop.  4,000. 

VEROLI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  55  m.  E  by 
8  of  Rome.  Though  small,  it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  river 
Cosa,  22  m.  N  by  E  of  Terracina. 

VEROMILES  (Sax),  a  village  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  in  the  prov.  of  Busachi,  9  m.  N  of  Oris- 
tano.  Pop.  1,500.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are 
wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VERON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Yonne,  6 
ir.  Sof  8ons.    Pop.  1,160. 

VERONA,  a  province  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
W  part  of  the  gov.  of  Venice,  with  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  1,330  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  Ty- 
rol ;  on  the  E  by  the  provs.  of  Viccnza  and  Padna ;  on 
the  SE  bv  the  Polesina;  on  the  S  by  Mantua  ;  and 
on  the  W  by  the  I^ago-di-Garda.     It  is  watered 
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from  N  to  8  by  the  Adige,  and  on  the  W  by  the 
Mincio ;  and  thongh  partly  mountainous,  it  has  an 
agreeable  climate  and  fertile  soil.  The  principal 
productions  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  silk  and  beau- 
tiful marble.    Pop.  in  1846,  302,902. 

Vebona,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  and 
now  the  metropolis  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  stands  in  N  lat  45° 
26",  22  in.  MR  of  Mantua,  and  60  ra.  W  of  Venice.  It 
occupies  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  situation,  partly 
on  a  declivity,  partly  on  the  border  of  a  large  plain 
which  stretches  far  to  the  southward,  and  extends 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mincio  and  the  Po.  To  the  N 
are  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  the  first  step  to  the  ascent  of 
which  may  be  said  to  take  place  in  this  city.  The 
Adige,  descending  from  Tyrol,  flows  with  a  full  and 
rapid  stream  and  serpentine  course  through  the 
city,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parte.  The  form 
of  the  city  is  irregular,  the  modern  buildings  ex- 
tending considerably  beyond  the  old  walls.  Its 
circuit  is  about  6  m.  It  retains  its  former  fortifi- 
cation of  a  moat  and  earthen  mound,  and  has  also 
two  castles  on  high  ground,  with  a  third  on  the 
plain.  Its  fortifications  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened of  late  years.  The  garrison  of  V.  amounts  at 
present  to  16,000  or  18,000  men.  At  the  side  of 
the  city,  leading  to  Santa- Lucia,  an  immense  plain 
has  been  hud  out  for  military  evolutions,  and  sev- 
eral important  points  have  been  strengthened  by 
the  erection  of  forts  capable  of  containing  2,000 
men.  V.  is  a  complete  military  stronghold,  and 
will  certainly  be  the  last  place  relinquished  by  Aus- 
tria, in  the  event  of  its  dominion  in  Italy  being 
again  disputed.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
fortifications;  and  several  new  barracks  are  now 
being  constructed  in  the  interior  of  the  town.  It  is 
the  first  place,  leading  towards  the  Tyrol,  which 
bears  decided  marks  of  its  vicinity  to  Germany. 
Though  Italian  is  the  predominant  language,  what 
with  the  military  and  the  great  number  of  German 
officials,  you  might  fancy  yourself  in  1  Faderland.' 
The  town  is  externally  quite  Italian ;  but  the  signs 
over  the  shops  are  a  true  type  of  its  present  pop., 
for  they  are  inscribed  in  both  the  Italian  and  Ger- 
man tonpucs."  The  interior  of  V.  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  beauty  of  its  position,  several  of  the 
streets  being  narrow  and  dirty;  others,  in  particu- 
lar that  which  leads  to  the  Mantua  gate,  and  the 
Corso,  or  street  whore  horse-races  are  held,  are 
spacious.  The  houses,  though  built  in  general  in 
an  antique  style,  are  of  good  appearance,  from  the 
quantity  of  marblo  employed  in  their  construction. 
The  best  buildings  are  in  the  principal  square.  V. 
contains  a  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches, 
some  noted  for  their  paintings,  others  for  their  archi- 
tecture. The  latter  forms  the  characteristic  of  the 
church  of  San-Zeno,  remarkable  for  its  facade,  its 
vast  portal,  and  the  rows  of  columns,  each  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  marble,  which  support  its  roof.  The 
building  called  the  royal  palace  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. The  Palazzo- Be  vilacqua,  said  to  be  the 
oldest  building  in  V.,  is  a  stately  edifice,  but  is  go- 
ing fast  to  decay.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Palazzo- 
Cannossia,  admired  for  its  front,  and  the  prospect  it 
commands.  The  museum  of  the  academy  is  ad- 
mired for  its  portico,  with  its  peristvleof  large  Ionic 
columns.  Of  all  the  monuments  of1  V.,  the  most  in- 
teresting is  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  situated  in 
the  spacious  square  called  the  Piazza-del- Bra,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  remains  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture that  has  descended  to  modern  times.  The 
arena,  in  the  centre  and  of  an  oval  form,  is  220  ft. 
in  length,  in  breadth  130  ft.  The  seats  rise  in  suc- 
cessive ranges  to  a  height  corresponding  to  the  top 
of  the  second  row  of  outward  arches.   These  scats, 


as  well  as  the  different  passages,  the  stair-cases  and 
galleries  of  communication,  remain  entire.  The 
number  of  ranges  of  scats  is  45 ;  that  of  spectators 
which  might  be  contained  within  them,  about 
22,000;  the  outward  circumference  of  the  amphi- 
theatre 1 ,290  ft.  The  whole  consists  of  vast  blocks 
of  marble,  forming  a  solid  mass,  resting  on  a  double 
row  of  massy  vaults,  which,  in  former  ages,  were 
appropriated  to  the  custody  of  the  lions,  tigers,  and 
other  wild  beasts.  V.  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five 
seotions  of  the  imperial  and  royal  institute  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  contains,  besides,  a  lyceum  or  great 
school,  a  gymnasium  or  classical  school,  an  aca- 
demy of  painting,  a  public  library,  and  several  pri- 
vate collections.  The  pop.  is  about  45,000.  Its 
principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk;  the  lesser 
manufactures  are  woollens,  leather,  gloves,  and 
shoes. 

History]  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  V.  if  not  known ;  but 
Julias  C*ssx  established  a  colony  here.  On  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  V,  experienced  the  fate  of  the  other  town*  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  It  waa  taken  by  Charlemagne  in  774 ;  became  sub- 
sequently a  free  town ;  foil,  in  the  course  of  time,  tinder  the 
sway  of 'leading  families;  and  In  14C5,  was  united  to  the  territo- 
rial possessions  of  Venice.  With  these  It  enjoyed  many  ages 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  until  the  year  1796.  when  Italy  was 
invaded  by  the  Krcnch.  It  was  then  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  In  1814  It  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria.  A  eon- 
re  In  tttt. 


V.  Is  the  place  which  has  profited 
most  by  the  late  revolutionary  war:  It  has  despoiled  Milan  and 
Venice  of  their  official  advantages,  and  reduced  them  to  the  bum- 
ble rank  of  provincial  dtlea.  M  It  la  the  residence  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general— the  office  of  viceroy  being  for  the  present  suspended 
— and  from  It  the  mandates  of  the  imperial  cabinet  flow,  from  the 
Teasin  to  the  Po,  and  from  Alp  tn  Alp.  Politically  speaking 
nothing  can  be  wiser  than  this  arrangement ;  for.  as  long  as  the 
forts  on  the  hills  which  command  the  city  are  held  by  Austrian 
troops,  the  fidelity  of  the  place  Is  Insured,  and,  no  matter  what 

government  cannot  be  disturbed*  The  campaign  of  1848  shows 
that  the  line  of  the  Adlge  la  the  true  strategical  position,  and 
that,  whilst  It  Is  preserved,  even  though  the  Adda,  the  Ogiio.  snd 
the  Mincio  be  lost,  the  Imperial  government  need  not  despair." 

VERONA,  a  township  of  Oneida  co..  New  York, 
U.  8.,  on  Wood -creek,  20  m.  W  of  Utica.    Pop.  in 

1840.  4.504;  in  1850,  5,568. 

VERPELETH.  a  town  of  Hungarv,  in  the  com. 
of  Heves,  9  m.  8W  of  Erlau.    Pop.  li600. 

VERPILLIERE  (La),  a  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  France,  in  ttie  dep.  of  the  I  sere,  and  arrond. 
of  Vienne.   The  cant  comprises  16  com.    Pop.  in 

1841,  13,477;  in  1846,  14,658.— The  town  is  17  m. 
NE  of  Vienne,  on  the  AlHat.  Pop.  1,186.  The 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root  forms  the  chief 
branch  of  local  industry. 

VERPLANK,  a  village  of  Westchester  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  Hudson  river,  42 
m.  from  New  York. 

VERRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  N  part  of  the  dep.  of  the  Tarn,  near  Taix ; 
runs  first  W,  then  NW ;  enters  the  dep.  of  the 
Tarn-et-Garonne ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  30 
m..  joins  the  Aveyron,  on  the  1.  bank,  at  Broniquel. 

V  ERRE  BROCK",  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Termonde,  watered  by  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  of  dep., 
1,272  ;  of  com.,  476. 

VERRERIE,  a  rivulet  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  CAte-d'Or,  which  has  its  source  near  that  or  the 
Tustio  and  the  Junie,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
3  m.,  joins  the  Seine,  on  the  r.  bank,  between  Billy 
and  Oigny. 

VERRE8,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of 
a  mandemento,  in  the  div.  and  prov.  of  Aosta,  on 
the  Lovinson,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Dora- 
Baltca,  and  21  m.  NW  of  Ivrea.  Pop.  3.000.  It  has 
iron  manufactories.  Goitre  and  cretinism  arc  here 
extremely  prevalent. 

VERRICO,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  Abruxzo- Ultra,  district  and  20  ra.  NW  of  Aquila. 
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YERR1E,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Vendue,  cant  of  MorUgoe-  sur-Sev  re .    Pop.  1,906- 

VK RR1  E  'RES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  cant  and  3  m.  N  of  Palaiseau, 
oo  the  Bierre.  Pop.  1,011. — Also  a  com.  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Loire,  cant  and  5  m.  8W  of  Monthriaon. 
Pop.  1,175.  It  contains  many  handsome  dwellings. 
The  locality  is  noted  for  its  bricks  and  tiles. — Also 
•  com.  in  the  dep.  of  the  Mame,  cant,  and  3  m.  8  of 
Snintc-Mcnehould,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Aisne. 
Pop.  1,051.— Also  a  com.  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vienne, 
cant  and  7  m.  W  of  Lussac-les-Chateaux.  Pop. 
786.  It  has  blast  furnaces  and  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements. — Also  a  village  in  the  dep. 
ot  the  Orne,  cant  and  5  m.  E  of  Noce.  Pop.  1,050. 
-Also  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  and 
23  m.  WSW  of  N'eufchatel,  near  the  French  frontier. 
Pop.  1.635. 

VERRIE'RES  (Lis),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Charente,  cant,  and  5  in.  SW  of  Segonxsc. 
Pop.  740.    It  is  noted  for  its  brandy. 

YERRIE'RES-SUR-ECOTAY,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Loire,  cant  and  5  m.  BW  of  Mont- 
brison.    Pop.  1.900. 

VERRIERE8-DEJOUX,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Doubs,  cant  and  5  m.  E  of  Pont- 
arlier.  Pop.  616.  It  has  a  custom-house,  and 
possesses  an  active  trade  in  horses.  In  the  vi- 
cinity is  a  spring,  called  the  Fontaine-Ronde,  re- 
markable for  its  periodical  flux  and  reflux. 

VERRIE  RES- SOUS-  CELLE8,  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Denx-8evres,  and  cant  of 
Cclles.  3  m.  SE  of  MeUe.  on  the  Belle.   Pop.  1,133. 

VERRIZ,  a  parish  and  v.  of  8pain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Vizcaya,  near  Durango,  in  a  mountainous  loca- 
litv.   Pop.  1,200.    It  has  a  sulphureous  spring. 

VeRRO,  a  small  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Livonia,  in  the  district  and  45  m.  SSE  of 
Derpt,  135  rn.  NE  of  Riga,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Tonda,  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  lake  and 
iU  outlet,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Tonda. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  fortress. — A 
c<uial  of  the  same  name  connects  the  Tonda,  an  af- 
fluent of  Lake  Pskov,  and  thus  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land, with  the  Aa,  a  tributary  of  the  gulf  of  Livonia. 

VERRUA,  a  fortified  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
div.  and  prov.  and  23  m.  NE  of  Turin.  Pop.  2,600. 
In  1610,  this  place  successfully  defended  itself 
•gainst  a  large  Spanish  force  under  Feria. 

VERRUCHIO,  a  market-town  of  the  Papal  states, 
in  the  deleg.  and  27  m.  8E  of  Forli. 

VERRUYE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Deux-Sevres,  cant  and  2  m.  SE  of  Mazieres. 
Pop.  1.556. 

VERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lot,  cant 
and  1  m.  NW  of  St.  Gery,  on  the  river  Lot.  Pop. 

1.000. 

VERSAILLES,  a  city  of  France,  in  N  lat  48° 
47'  56",  at  an  alt  of  174  metres  =  571  ft  above  sea- 
lerel,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise,  12  m.  W  bv  8 
of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1789,  44,200 ;  in  1846,  34,901. 
It*  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and  though  less  spa- 
cious than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  town  built 
so  recently,  and  with  such  great  advantages,  they  are 
wider  than  those  of  Paris.  The  market-places  and 
squares  are  also  larger  than  is  common  m  France. 
The  avenues  leading  to  the  palace  divide  the  town 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  situated  to  the  left 
is  called  the  old,  the  other  the  new  town.  The  lat- 
ter contains  the  principal  churoh,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  elegant  buildings.  The  removal  of 
the  royal  residence  in  1789,  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  V.  A  manufacture  of  fire-arms  has 
been  established  here.  Clocks  and  watches  are  also 
made ;  and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  as 
TIL 


well  as  the  bleaching  of  linen,  are  carried  on  on  a 
small  scale.  V.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  with  eight  churches.  It  has  also  a  high 
school,  several  private  seminaries  of  education,  a 
library  of  40,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  natural  historv, 
and  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  royal  college. — The 
arrond.  of  V.,  comprising  8  cants.,  has  an  area  of 
84,751  hectares.  Pop.  in  1846,  159,779.— In  1666, 
V.  was  little  more  than  a  village,  with  a  hunting- 
lodge  for  the  royal  family,  when  Louis  XIV.,  pleased 
with  the  situation,  and  desirous  of  residing  out 
of  Paris,  began  to  erect  a  splendid  palace,  which  re- 
quired twelve  years  to  build.  Its  front  and  wings 
are  of  polished  stone,  ornamented  with  statues,  and 
a  central  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order.  A  broad 
central  avenue,  and  two  lateral  ones,  named  respec- 
tively the  Avenues  de-Paris,  de-St-Cloud,  and  de- 
Sceanx,  converge  in  a  large  open  space,  800  ft. 
broad,  called  the  Place-d'Armes,  into  which  pro- 
ject the  outer  gates  of  the  palace  Passing  these 
we  Btand  in  an  open  area  called  the  Cour-des-Statues 
or  the  Cour-d'Honneur.  This  grand  court,  380  ft. 
broad,  is  flanked  by  a  plain  range  of  buildings  on 
each  aide,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  ministers 
of  state.  In  front  of  these  stand  1 6  marble  statues, 
including  those  of  Richelieu,  Bayard,  Colbert,  Jour- 
dan,  Massena,  Turenne,  Dn  Guesclin,  Sully,  Lan- 
nes,  Mortier,  Conde,  &c.  In  the  midst  at  the  upper 
part  of  this  outer  court,  is  a  fine  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  Beyond  this  and  formerly  se- 
parated from  the  great  court  by  a  railing,  is  the  court 
proper  of  the  palace,  formerly  named  the  Cour-Roy- 
ale.  This,  and  the  inner  court,  stretch  far  into  the 
body  of  the  palace,  whose  wings  clasp  and  enclose  the 
courts.  On  the  N  side  are  a  wing  and  pavilion  in 
the  Corinthian  style,  built  under  Louis  XV. ;  on 
the  S  side,  are  those  completed  under  Louis  XVIII. 
Next  comes  the  Cour-de- Marble,  with  its  marble 
pavement,  encircled  by  the  old  palace  of  Louis  XIII. 
which  is  all  of  red  brick  coped  with  stone ;  crowned 
with  balustrades  and  sculpture,  and  ornamented 
with  vases,  trophies,  busts,  and  statues.  The  busts, 
nearly  all  of  white  marble  and  antique,  number  80, 
and  are  placed  on  brackets  between  tbe  windows. 
In  the  centre  is  a  balcony  of  white  marble,  supported 
bv  eight  Doric  columns  of  beautifully  coloured  mar- 
ble. The  N  wing  is  divided  from  the  chapel  by  the 
Cour-de-U-Chapclle,  its  architecture  being  in  the 
best  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze.  It  has 
Corinthian  pilasters  between  the  windows,  with 
sculpture,  and  a  balustrade  crowned  by  statues.  Its 
external  dimensions  are  148  by  75  ft,  and  90  ft. 
high ;  and  the  height  of  its  roof,  richly  ridged  with 
iron  work,  enables  it  to  be  seen  over  the  palace  from 
almost  every  side.  The  western  or  garden-facade 
of  the  palace,  the  grandest  specimen  of  the  style 
in  France,  presents  a  large  projecting  central  mass 
of  building,  with  two  immense  wings ;  and  consists 
of  a  ground  floor  and  first  floor  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
an  attic.  The  wings  each  exceed  500  ft.  in  length ; 
the  central  front  is  320  ft  long,  and  each  of  its  re- 
tiring sides  260  ft  The  number  of  windows  and 
doors  is  375.  The  palace  is  open  from  eleven  to 
four  every  Sunday,  and  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the 
month,  it  is  usual  for  the  petit*  eaux — the  smaller 
fountains — to  play ;  the  great  fountains  only  play- 
ing on  great  occasions,  costing  from  8,000  to  10,000 
francs  every  time  they  play.  From  the  vestibule  of 
the  chapel  a  fine  view  of  the  interior  is  had.  Re- 
stored by  Louis  Philippe  to  its  original  splendour, 
when  the  grandeur  and  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  concentrated  here,  it  still  exhibits  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  spectacles  at  Versailles.  It  is 
114  ft.  long  to  the  altar,  60  ft.  broad,  and  86  ft. 
high,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  formed  by 
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arches  with  finely  sculptured  spandrils,  supporting 
side  galleries  fronted  with  Corinthian  columns.  The 
Grand  Galerie-des-Batailles,  393  ft.  long,  42  ft. 
broad,  and  42  ft.  high,  is  filled  with  battle  pictures 
from  that  of  Tolbiac,  gained  by  Clovis,  in  496  to 
that  of  Wagram,  in  July  1809.  One  room  is  de- 
voted to  celebrated  academicians,  inventors,  and 
discoverers,  and  men  of  learning,  in  science  and 
literature.  The  theatre  or  Salle  do-l'Opera  is  144  ft 
long,  divided  into  equal  parts  by  the  curtain ;  its 
breadth,  60  feet;  height,  50  ft.  Ionic  columns, 
fluted  and  gilt,  separate  the  upper  boxes.  The  de- 
corations are  crimson  and  gold,  with  a  profusion  of 
mirrors  and  chandeliers.  It  required  10,000  wax 
candles  to  illuminate  this  theatre,  and  the  cost  of 
performing  here  a  grand  opera  is  said  to  be  100,000 
francs.  A  gallery  300  ft  long  contains  the  busts,  sta- 
tues, and  monumental  effigies  of  the  kings,  queens, 
and  illustrious  personages  of  France  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  In  the  middle  of  this  gallery  to  the 
left,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Sallcs-des-Croisadcs,  five 
splendid  Gothic  rooms,  full  of  pictures  of  the  cru- 
sades. V.  having,  from  its  situation,  little  water,  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  a  supply  from  a  distance,  by 
machinery.  This  was  executed  on  a  grand  scale ; 
and  no  city  or  royal  residence  can  boast  a  greater 
display  of  reservoirs,  fountains  and  canals.  The 
spacious  park  and  gardens  situated  behind  the  pa- 
lace, contain  parterres,  jets-d'ean,  cascades,  and 
thicketa  in  pleasant  variety;  also  a  magnificent 
orangery.  At  some  distance  from  the  palace,  and 
in  a  retired  spot,  aro  the  two  Trianons,  which  may  be 
termed  royal  residences  in  miniature, — seats  to 
which  the  king  and  queen  retired,  when  desirous  to 
lay  aside  their  rank  and  state. 

VERSAILLES,  the  capital  of  Woodford  co.,  Ken- 
tucky, U.  S.,  situated  on  a  creek  running  into  Ken- 
tucky river,  12  m.  SW  of  Lexington.— Also  a  village 
of  Ripley  co.,  in  Indiana,  65  m.  SE  of  Indianapolis. 
Pop.  800.— Also  a  village  of  Morgan  CO.,  in  Missouri, 
37  m.  WSW  of  Jefferson.    Pop.  about  600. 

VERSAM,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  the  Orisons  and  bail,  of  Glenner,  to  the  S  of  Palen- 
das.   Pop.  529. 

VERSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circlo  of  Lower 
Franconia,  presidial  of  Wurtzburg.   Pop.  1 , 1 60. 

VERSBUHEL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  8tyria,  in 
the  circle  of  Brack,  near  Rottenmann.   Pop.  360. 

VERSCIO,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Ticino,  and  bail,  of  Locarno.   Pop.  347. 

VERSIIIRE,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  24  m.  SE  by  8  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  drained  by  Ompomponoosuc  river.  Pop. 
in  1850,  1,071. 

VERSION  Y,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Oise,cant. 
and  3  m.  NW  of  Nanteuille-Haudouin.    Pop.  412. 

VERSIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin  and  circle  of  Rummelsburg.    Pop.  310. 

VERSITZ,  or  Verschitz,  a  free  royal  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  gsp.  of  Temes,  48  m.  8  of  Temes- 
war,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  16,550,  of  whom  10,190  are  Greeks,  and  533 
Cath.  It  has  a  Greek  gymnasium,  an  hospital,  and 
large  cavalry  barracks.  Wine,  silk,  and  rice,  are 
cultivated  in  the  environs. 

VERSMOLO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro  v.  of 
Westphalia,  regency  of  Minden,  circle  and  9  m.  W 
of  Halle.  Pop.  1 ,425.  1 1  has  manufactories  of  linen 
and  tobacco,  and  is  noted  for  its  butter. 

VERSOIX,  or  Vkhsoy,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  and  7  m.  N  of  Geneva,  on  the  W  bank  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  also  named  Versoix.  Pop.  937.  It  has  a  large 
square  from  which  the  streets,  some  of  which  are 
still  unfinished,  run  in  straight  lines.  It 


sive  manufactories  of  lamps  and  lackered  ware. 
This  town  previous  to  1816  belonged  to  France. 

VERSON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Calvados,  cant  and  5  m.  NE  of  Evrecy,  on  the 
Odon.   Pop.  1,190. 

VERSOUD  (Le),  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  the 
Isere,  cant  and  4  m.  NE  of  Domene.   Pop.  600. 

VERSO V AH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay  and  prov.  of  Aurungabad,  on  the 
W  coast  of  the  island  of  Salsctte,  and  15  m.  N  of 
Bombay.    It  has  a  small  port 

VERT,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Baeses- 
Pyrenees,  which  has  its  source  in  the  cant  and  1 1 
m.  S  of  Aramitz,  runs  NNE,  waters  the  valley  of 
Barctons,  and  after  a  course  of  19  m.  throws  itself 
into  the  Gave  d'Oleron,  3  m.  NW  of  Oleron. 

VERT  (Cape).   See  Verde  (Cape). 

VERTAISON,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  and  arrond.  of 
Clermont-Ferrand.  The  cant  comprises  11  com. 
Pop.  in  1831,  12,753 ;  in  1846,  12,449.  The  village 
is  11  in.  E  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Pop.  in  1846, 2,470. 

VERTAMBAZ,  a  village  of  France,  in  tbe  dep. 
of  the  Jura  and  cant  of  Clairvaux-les-Vaux-Dain, 
11  m.  SE  of  Lons-le-Saunier.  Pop.  300.  It  has 
several  iron-works. 

VERTAVILLO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  SE  of  Palencia. 

VERTE  (Iblaxd),  an  island  of  Russian  America, 
in  Prince  William's  sound,  in  N  lat  60°  16",  and  W 
long.  1463  50'. 

VERTE  ILL  AC,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Dordogne,  and  arrond.  of 
Riberac  The  cant  comprises  16  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  12,961 ;  in  1846,  12,657.  The  town  is  11  m. 
N  of  Riberac.    Pop.  1,076. 

VERTENTIS,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Matto-Grosso,  an  affluent  of  the  Araguaya,  which  it 
joins  on  the  1.  bank,  60  m.  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Sao-JoSo,  opposite  the  island  of  Ban  anal. 

VERTEUIL,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Charente,  cant,  and  4  m.  8  of  Ruffec,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Charente.  Pop.  1,448.  It  has  several 
tanneries,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain 
and  saffron.  It  is  commanded  by  a  castle  erected 
in  1459,  and  had  formerly  a  cordelier's  convent, 
which,  for  upwards  of  500  years,  was  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  the  Rochcfaucauld. — Also  a  commune 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  cant  and  7  m. 
NW  of  Castelmoron.    Pop.  1,818. 

VERTEUIL,  or  Verthecil,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Gironde,  cant  and  6  m.  NW  of 
Pauillac.    Pop.  1,000. 

VERTH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency  and 
circlo  of  Minister.    Pop.  310. 

VERTLIANSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  tho  gov.  of  Astrakhan,  on  tho  r.  bank  of  the  Volga, 
between  Tchernoiar  and  Enotaovsk.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  earthen  rampart  and  ditches. 

VERTOLAYE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Puy-de-Dome,  cant  and  5  m.  SE  of  Olliergoe. 
Pop.  790. 

VERTON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Pas-do  Calais,  cant  and  7  ra.  SW  of  Montrcuil-sur- 
Mer.   Pop.  1,050. 

VERTOU,  a  canton  and  commnne  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Loiro-Inferieure,  and  arrond.  of 
Nantes,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sevre-Nantaise.  Pop. 
in  1846,  5,635.    It  has  a  brick-kiln. 

VERTOVA,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy, 
in  the  prov.  and  11  m.  NE  of  Bergamo,  and  district 
of  Gandino,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Serio,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Vcrtova.  Pop.  1,544.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  coarse  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 
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VERTRY'CK,  a  department  and  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Brabant,  watered  by  the 
Yelps.  Pop.  of  dep.  496.  It  has  factories  of  boot- 
root  rarar. 

VERTUS  (Les),  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Marne,  and  arrond.  of  Chalons- 
mr-Mame.  The  cant.  comprises  29  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  8,519;  in  1846,  8,576.  The  village  is  18 
m.  WSW  of  Chalons-sur-Maroe,  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  Pop.  2,200.  The  trade  consign 
chiefly  in  wine,  oil,  and  timber.  Thin  Tillage  is  a 
p!v<-  of  considerable  antiquity. 

VERULAM,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Cotborne  district.  Towards  its  centre,  stretching 
from  E  to  W,  is  Sturgeon  lake. 

VERULAM,  a  village  and  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  Natal,  in  South  Africa.  The  village  in  on 
the  8  tide  of  the  Umhloti,  on  the  main  road  from 
the  enact  to  the  Zulu  country. 

VERVIERS,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Liege,  on  the  small  river  Wend  re,  and  on  the  rail- 
way to  Cologne,  14  m.  E  of  Liege,  in  a  deep  val- 
ley. Pop.  in  1850,  20,000.   It  if  a  clean,  cheerful 
tnwii,  with  extensive  manufactories  of  woollen*. 
It  has  likewise,  on  a  small  scale,  dye-works,  and 
establishments  for  making  soap,  vitriol,  and  aqua- 
fortis.   A  visitor,  in  1851,  reports  of  V.  that  it 
is  "the  great  seat  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Bel- 
gram.   Its  manufacture  of  cloths  treads  closely  on 
the  heels  of  that  of  England;  and  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  industry  of  the  place  is  devoted 
to  the  fabrication  of  cloths  which  are  afterwards 
•old  in  America  as  the  produce  of  English  looms. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  this  well-informed 
visitor,  "to  determine  whether,  in  the  main,  the 
manufactures  of  V.  are  advancing  or  declining. 
Together  with  the  greater  portion  of  Belgian  indus- 
try, the  woollen  manufacture  has  suffered  from  the 
active  competition  of  England,  and  the  negative  op- 
position  of  continental  rivals.    V.  was  injured  by 
the  <^  pa  ration  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  in  the  loss 
of  the  Dutch  market,  while  the  Zollverein  also 
closed  some  very  important  channels  for  Belgian 
cloths;  still,  the  present  condition  of  affairs  cannot 
he  considered  as  unfavourable,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  past.    The  exports  of  woollen  cloths, 
"hirfa,  during  the  whole  of  1849  had  amounted  to 
675,269  kilogs.,  very  greatly  exceeded  that  amount 
in  1850;  but  although  there  has  been  of  late  years 
«  steady  increase,  the  case  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  in  1831  and  1832,  when  Germany  alone 
took  1,000,000  kilogs.  of  Belgian  cloth.   This,  in 
fact,  like  so  many  other  branches  of  Belgian  indus- 
try, suffers  from  the  want  of  an  extended  market. 
Deprived  of  the  demand  afforded  by  Dutch  com- 
merce, and  excluded,  or  nearly  excluded,  from  Ger- 
many, the  Belgian  manufacturer  maintains  an  un- 
equal competition  with  England  and  France  in  the 
general  markets  of  the  world." 

VERV1N8,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aisne, 
MTomL  and  23  m.  NNE  of  Laon.  Pop.  2,500.  It 
ha»  manufactories  of  linen  and  cambric. 

VERWIG,  a  parish  of  Cardiganshire,  3  m.  from 
Cardigan.    Area  3,062  acres.    Pop.  378. 

VERYAN,  a  parish  of  Cornwall,  3}  m.  8W  of 
Trrpmy.   Area  5,627  acres.    Pop.  1,488. 
VERZINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria-Ultra 

1  da,  21  m.  NW  of  Cot  rone.    Pop.  860. 
VERZUOLO,  or  Vkrzolo,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 

2  m.  8  of  Saluzzo.   Pop.  of  com.,  3,900. 

VERZY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Marne,  9  m. 
8E  of  Rheims.  Pop.  1,200.  Champagne  wine  is 
largely  made  here. 

VESAY  (Care),  a  headland  on  Lake  Ontario, 
lTpper  Canada,  the  N  point  of  Prince  Edward's  bay. 


VE80OVANA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  and  21  m.  86  W  of  Padua.    Pop.  3,200. 

VESCOVATO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  Milanese,  8  m.  NNE  of  Cremona.    Pop.  2,400. 

VE3COVIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  8tates-of-the- 
Church,  12  m.  8  of  Narni. 

VESDRE,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  rises  near 
Roetgen,  and  flows  into  the  Ourthe,  3  m.  SE  of 
Licpe,  after  a  course  of  45  ra. 

VESDUN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cher, 
12  m.  E  of  Chateau- Meillant    Pop.  1,000. 

VESE'GINSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and 
130  m.  NE  of  Twer,  on  the  river  Mologa.  Pop. 
2,800.   It  has  a  traffic  in  salt  and  timber. 

VESIN,  a  hamlet  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Mo- 
selle, cant,  and  4  m.  NW  of  Longuyon. 

VESLY,  a  village  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of 
Manche,  12  m.  W  of  Caventan.   Pop.  1,300. 

VESOUL,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Haute- 
Saone,  situated  near  the  small  river  Durgeon,  26  m. 
N  by  E  of  Besancon.  Pop.  7,100.  The  town  stands 
in  a  fertile  district,  corn  and  vines  being  cultivated 
around  it;  and  has  an  active  trade  in  iron,  wine, 
corn,  cattle,  and  skins. — At  the  adjacent  village  of 
Frotte  there  is  a  spring  of  the  extraordinary  width 
of  90  ft,  and  depth  of  120  ft,  from  which  water 
sometimes  issues  in  such  quantities  as  to  overflow 
the  surrounding  country. 

VESPOLATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  6  m.  88E  of 
Novara.    Pop.  1,800. 

VESSJ ESSGON8K.   8oo  Vbsboixsk. 

VE8TENE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  and  20  m.  NE  of  Brescia.    Pop.  1,300. 

VESUVIUS,  a  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  8  of  Italy,  about  9  m.  8SE  of  Naples,  in  N  lat. 
40°  49*,  E  long.  14°  26'.  It  rises  in  a  gentle  swell 
from  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  an  elevation  of  3,642  ft 
The  view  from  its  summit  is  very  beautiful,  including 
Naples,  with  its  bay,  its  islands,  and  its  promonto- 
ries, as  well  as  the  scenery  of  the  Cam pagna- Felice. 
"  The  larger  crater  encircles  you  entirely  for  a  mile, 
cutting  on  the  view  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain, 
and,  from  the  elevation  of  the  new  cone,  you  look 
over  the  rising  edge  of  this  black  field  of  smoke  and 
cinders,  and  drop  the  eye  at  once  upon  Naples,  lying 
asleep  in  the  sun,  with  its  lazy  sails  upon  the  water, 
and  the  green  hills  enclosing  it  clad  in  the  inde- 
scribable beauty  of  an  Italian  atmosphere."  [  Wil- 
lis.] To  the  W  the  prospect  loses  itself  in  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sea ;  to  the  E  it  extends  far  into  the 
interior,  until  arrested  by  the  Apennines.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  mountain,  torn  by  a  series  of  convul- 
sions, is  strewn  with  its  own  fragments;  the  part 
next  in  the  descent  is  mixed  with  dried  lava  ex- 
tending in  wide  black  lines  over  its  surface ;  while 
the  lower  part  is  covered  with  villages  and  country- 
seats,  fields  of  maize,  groves  of  fruit-trees,  and 
other  luxuriant  productions,  displaying  the  great 
fertility  given  by  the  ashes  to  the  soil.  The  sum- 
mit has  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  consists  of  masses  of 
burned  earth,  ashes,  and  sand,  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  ages  by  the  volcano.  It  is  steep,  and  difficult  of 
ascent,  from  the  looseness  of  the  materials.  The 
crater  is  nearly  $  m.  iu  circumf.,  but  has  not  above 
350  ft  of  depth  or  descent  from  the  ridge.  Its  sides 
or  interior  surface  have  been  progressively  formed 
of  ashes  and  cinders,  intermixed  with  some  rocks 
and  dried  lava.  The  lower  part  of  the  crater  is  a 
level  spot,  nearly  }  m.  in  circumf.,  composed  of  a 
sort  of  crust  of  brown  burned  earth,  and  containing 
several  orifices  emitting  a  thin  vapour.  Professor 
Silliman  thus  describes  the  great  crater:  "after 
passing  through  thick  clouds  of  Btcam  charged  with 
the  suffocating  sulphurous  acid  gas  which  greatly 
annoyed  our  lungs,  when  the  wind  cleared  our  vi- 
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sion,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  narrow  rim  of  the 
great  crater.    It  was  so  narrow  that  only  two  per- 
sons could  walk  upon  it  abreast.    Our  present  posi- 
tion was  on  the  side  of  V.  contiguous  to  Somma  on 
the  N.  At  this  place  the  descent  of  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  wns  very  steep, — a  rapid  slope 
of  cinders  and  loose  lava,  down  to  the  deep  and  nar- 
row valley — the  Atrio-del-Cavallo— between  V.  and 
8omma — a  descent  on  the  slant  of  probably  1 ,800  ft 
at  an  angle  of  50  or  60  degrees.    On  the  other  side 
was  the  crater,  whose  angle  of  descent  was  not  less. 
On  this  narrow  rim  we  walked  on  a  surface  not 
more  than  6  or  8  ft  wide,  with  the  terrific  crater, 
1 ,000  ft.  deep  on  one  side,  and  the  abrupt  descent  of 
1,800  ft.  on  the  other  side,  into  the  valley  of  Somma. 
It  was  a  spectacle  truly  sublime,  awfully  grand  and 
appalling.    The  heat  below  sent  up,  in  throes  and 
spasms,  dense  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  which  at  short  intervals,  filled  the  crater,  and 
all  that  appeared  was  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  in  which 
we  were  often  involved,  and  half  suffocated ;  we 
stood  with  arms  locked,  for  then  it  was  unsafe  to 
move  until  a  whirlwind  swept  the  crater  clear,  and 
we  could  see  distinctly  into  its  profound  abyss. 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfectly  formed  than  this 
crater.    It  was  a  magnificent  hollow  cone,  whose 
nethor  apex  opened  into  the  great  world  of  fire  be- 
low ;  still  the  fire  we  did  not  see,  although  we  had 
the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  existence  and  continued 
action  in  the  violent  ejection  of  steam  and  gas,  fill- 
ing every  few  minutes  this  vast  funnel,  whose 
diam.  across  from  side  to  side  was  probably  1,000 
ft ;  but  the  dense  cloud  of  steam  and  noxious  gas 
which  hovered  to  leeward  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  circular  orifice,  rendered  it  impossible  to  walk 
around  it,  or  even  to  ascertain  whether  a  continuity 
of  surface,  free  from  cross  fractures  and  chasms, 
would  render  it  practicable  without  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.   The  interior  of  the  great  crater  ap- 
peared to  be  composed  of  stratified  volcanic  beds, 
resembling  solid  lava  rocks,  arranged  in  a  rude 
stratification.    There  were  tempting  deposits  of  yel- 
low sulphur,  green  chloride  of  copper,  sal-ammoniac 
and  other  substances  on  the  walls  of  the  crater.  By 
throwing  large  stones  into  the  crater,  we  made  sev- 
eral rough  measurements  of  its  probable  depth  in- 
ferred from  the  time  consumed  in  the  returning 
sound,  and  we  judged  in  this  wav  that  the  depth  of 
the  crater  was  from  1,000  to  1,100  ft."    V.,  says 
Shelley,  "  is,  after  the  glaciers,  the  most  impressive 
exhibition  of  the  energies  of  nature  I  ever  saw.  It 
has  not  the  immeasurable  greatness,  the  over- 
powering magnificence,  nor,  above  all,  the  radiant 
beauty  of  the  glaciers;  but  it  has  all  their  character 
of  tremendous  and  irresistible  strength.   From  Rc- 
sina  to  the  hermitage  you  wind  un  the  mountain, 
and  cross  a  vast  stream  of  hardened  lava,  which  is 
an  actual  image  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  changed 
into  hard  black  stone  by  enchantment.    The  lines 
of  the  boiling  flood  seem  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  billows  which  seem  hur- 
rving  down  upon  you  are  not  actually  in  motion. 
This  plain  was  once  a  sea  of  liquid  fire.    From  the 
hermitage  wo  crossed  another  vast  stream  of  lava, 
and  then  went  on  foot  up  the  cone — this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  ascent  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty, 
and  that  difficulty  has  been  much  exaggerated.  It 
is  composed  of  rooks  of  lava,  and  declivities  of  ashes ; 
by  ascending  the  former,  and  descending  the  Utter, 
there  is  very  little  fatigue.  On  the  summit  is  a  kind 
of  irregular  plain,  the  most  horrible  chaos  that  can 
be  imagined;  riven  Into  ghastly  chasms,  and  heaped 
up  with  tumuli  of  great  stones  and  cinders,  and 
enormous  rocks  blackened  and  calcined,  which  had 
been  thrown  from  the  volcano  upon  one  another  in 


no 


terrible  confusion.  In  the  midst  stands  the  conical 
hill  from  which  volumes  of  smoke,  and  the  fountain* 
of  liquid  fire,  are  rolled  forth  for  ever.  The  moon- 
tain  is  at  present  in  a  slight  state  of  eruption;  and 
a  thick  heavy  white  smoke  is  perpetually  rolled  out 
interrupted  by  enormous  columns  of  an  impene- 
trable black  bituminous  vapour,  which  is  hurled  op, 
fold  after  fold,  into  tho  sky  with  a  deep  hollow 
sound,  and  fiery  stones  are  rained  down  from  hs 
darkness,  and  a  black  shower  of  ashes  fell  even 
where  we  sat.  The  lava,  like  the  glacier,  creeps  on 
perpetually,  with  a  crackling  sound,  as  of  suppressed 
fire.  There  are  several  springs  of  lava ;  and  in  one 
place  it  gushes  precipitously  over  a  high  crag,  roll- 
ing down  the  half-molten  rocks  and  its  own  over- 
hanging waves:  a  cataract  of  quivering  fire.  We 
approached  tho  extremity  of  one  of  the  rivers  of 
lava ;  it  is  about  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  tea  in 
height ;  and  as  the  inclined  plane  was  not  rapid,  its 
motion  was  very  slow.  We  saw  the  masses  of  iu 
dark  exterior  surface  detach  themselves  as  it  moral, 
and  betray  the  depth  of  the  liquid  flame.  In  the 
day  the  fire  is  but  plightly  seen ;  you  only  observe  a 
tremulous  motion  m  the  air,  and  streams  and  foun- 
tains of  white  sulphurous  smoke.    At  length  we 


saw  the  sun  sink  between  Caprem  and  Inarime,  and, 
as  the  darkness  increased,  the  effect  of  the  fire  be- 
came more  beautiful.  We  were,  as  it  were,  sur- 
rounded by  b t reams  and  cataracts  of  the  red  and 
radiant  fire;  and  in  the  midst,  from  the  column  of 
bituminous  smoke  shot  up  into  the  air,  fell  the  vast 
masses  of  rock,  white  with  the  light  of  their  intense 
heat,  leaving  behind  them  through  the  dark  vapour 
trains  of  splendour."  After  the  eruption  of  1794, 
the  cone  lost  much  of  its  elevation,  sinking  down 
into  the  crater,  and  almost  filling  un  the  cavity. 
The  fire  having  thus  lost  its  upward  vent,  bum 
through  the  side,  and  poured  out  lava  which  rolled 
down  the  declivity  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  burning 
up  the  cultivated  ground,  and  covering  with  a  fluid, 
which  afterwards  became  solid  and  hard,  the  chief 
part  of  the  town  of  Torre-del-Greco.  "  Both  in  as- 
cending and  descending  this  mountain,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  44  we  are  impressed  beyond  tbe 
power  of  language  to  describe,  with  the  incalculable 
amount  of  lava  which  has  been  ejected  from  Y. 
during  the  ages  in  which  it  has  existed.  It  i* 
mantled  all  over,  with  robe  upon  robe,  of  its  own 
congealed  overflowings,  and  the  robes  have  flowed 
down  its  flanks,  and  covered  its  feet  Immciwi 
fields  of  bristling,  ragged,  black  and  billowy  lava, 
w  extend  down  the  sides  of  V.,  quite  to  the  plains, 


and  the  lava  has  often  flowed  across  the  towns  at 
its  base,  and  invaded  the  sea.  In  no  position  so 
well  as  from  the  summit  can  these  vast  tracts  of 
lava  be  seen  all  in  one  view.  Their  thickness  is 
enormous ;  probably  several  thousand  feet  near  tbe 
mountain,  which  stills  rears  far  above  them  its  ven- 
erable and  beautiful  form,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  ages  to  come,  as  it  has  done  forages  past,  to 
afford  a  vent  for  the  internal  fires  of  this  part  of  the 
globe  until  it  shall  be  sealed  up  like  Rocca-Monfina 
on  tho  road  to  Rome,  Mount-  Vultur  in  Apuleia,  or 
Mount-Epimeo  in  Ischia;  and  until  a  new  orifice 
shall  be  formed  wherever  the  fire  shall  force  a  pas- 
sage. The  height  of  V.  varies  with  its  eruptions, 
as  the  cono  is  elevated  or  depressed."  The  total 
number  of  great  eruptions  of  V.  on  record  is  above  30, 
reckoning  from  the  celebrated  one  of  a.  d.  79,  which 
proved  destructive  to  Herculaneum.  One  of  the  latest, 
though  not  most  formidable  eruptions,  took  place 
October  24,  1822,  when  the  ashes  emitted  darkened 
the  sky  at  Naples,  and  spread  as  far  as  Caasano, 
105  m.  distant.  In  1855,  a  considerable  eruption 
of  V.  took  place.    Professor  Palmieri  reporting  on  n 
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status  that  some  days  before  the 
:  of  that  phenomenon,  the  most  sin- 
gular irregularity  WAS  observed  in  the  dipping- 
needle,  the  variations  of  which  became  SO  strong 
nu\  frequent  during  the  last  two  days  before  the 
eruption  as  to  amount  to  what  the  professor  calls  a 
nu.'nctic  storm.  The  magnetic  vibrations  continued 
with  increased  intensity  daring  the  eruption ;  and 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  equally 
remarkable,  being  greater  than  the  maximum  in 
ordinary  times;  its  diurnal  period  was  disturbed, 
creater  electricity  having  often  been  observed  dur- 
ing the  night  than  during  the  day;  and,  what  was 
•till  more  lingular,  during  the  eruption  of  ashes  the 
fixed  conductors  gave  but  slight  indications  of  ne- 
gative electricity,  while  the  moveable  ones  gave  the 
strongest  possible  signs  of  positive  tension.  In 
c  iK-rol  the  electrical  current  appeared  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  smoke.  The  barometer  remained 
constantly  low,  the  therm,  on  the  side  where  the 
lava  flowed  rose  eight  degrees,  and  the  wind  kept 
vserine  round  to  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 

VESZPRIM,  a  palatinate  in  the  W  of  Hungary, 
branded  on  the  N  by  Oldenburg  and  Raab ;  on  the 
NE  by  Komorn;  on  the  E  by  Stuhl-Weissenburg; 
on  the  S  by  Tolna,  Schemegh,  and  Zarad;  and  on 
tb<  W  by  tisenburg.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of 
nearly  1,600  sq.  m.  The  forest  of  Bakony  oc- 
eopies  the  centre  of  this  com.  In  the  8  is  the  lake 
of  Balaton.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  pop.  is  152,000, 
mostly  of  Magyar  descent,  but  with  a  few  Slavo- 
nian* and  Germans. 

Vssaram,  the  chief  place  of  the  preceding  pala- 
tinate, is  situated  in  N  lat  47°  5'  8",  on  the  r.  bank 
of  tbo  god,  60  m.  8W  of  Bud*.  Pop.  9,000.  It  has 
a  trade  m  salt,  corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Being  a 
bidiop's  see,  it  has  a  cathedral. 

VET  A,  a  village  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov. 
•ad  18  m.  ESE  of  Pamplona.  It  has  productive 
gold-mines. 

VCTA-NE0RA-DE-80MBRERETE,  a  vilUge 
"t*  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  of  Zacatecas,  near  Sombrerete. 
It  has  silver  mines,  considered  by  Humboldt  the 
richest  known.  They  axe  now  wrought  by  an  Eng- 
lish company. 

VETERAN,  a  township  of  Chemung  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  160  m.  W  by  8  of  Albany. 
Pop.  in  1850,  2,698. 

VETERANI8CHE-HOHLE,  a  grotto  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  Banat,  8  m.  SW  of  Alt-Orschova.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  famous  general  Veteran!, 
who  with  a  small  bodv  of  men  defended  himself  here 
»ciiart  the  Turks  in  1694.  The  grotto  is  in  a  lofty 
rock,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  river,  above  the  village 
of  Arradina,  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  one. 
The  entrance  is  only  4  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  broad,  but 
the  interior  can  afford  accommodation  to  a  thousand 
men,  and  is  supplied  by  wells  with  fresh  water. 

V8TERE3,  •  5tan>  tribe  who  Inhabit  the  Luini  territory,  in 
t'pw  Gajruw.  on  Ihe  Ivory  coaaL 

VETERNIOO,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  sanj.  and  21  m.  W  of  Trikala,  in  the  midst  of 
mountains. 

VETKA,  a  village  of  Rnsaia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Mohilev,  district  and  15  m.  NE  of  Novo- 
Bielitaa,  on  the  So?.  It  was  originally  a  colony 
fortni-d  previous  to  the  reduction  of  this  territory  hy 
Ka4<»ia,  bv  a  Russian  religious  sect  named  rtuscolnikr 
<w  heretics,  and  numbering  40,000  individuals.  The 
colony  was  broken  up  by  order  of  the  government  in 
17>vt.  and  20,000  of  the  sectaries  sent  to  Siberia. 

VETLUGA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which 
hu  its  source  in  the  W  part  of  the  gov.  of  Viatka, 
flows  thence  into  that  of  Vologda,  forms  for  some 
t  its  dividing  line  from  the  gov.  of  Kostroma, 


and  also  a  portion  of  the  E  boundary  of  that  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of 
300  m.,  first  W,  and  Utterly  8,  flows  into  the  Volga 
a  little  below  Kozmodemiansk.  It  takes  its  course 
to  a  great  extent  through  vast  forests.  Vetluga 
and  Varna vin  are  the  chief  places  on  its  banks. — 
Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  and  186  m.  E  of  Kostroma, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Neia  and  Kikschina.  Pop.  1,200.  Matting  is 
its  chief  article  of  manufacture. 

VETRALTA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  in  the 
delegation  and  6  m.  8VV  of  Viterbo.    Pop.  1,020. 

VETRANA.   See  Avbtkaha. 

VET8CHAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfurt  and  circle  of  Kalan,  45  m.  6W  of 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  Pop.  1,505. — Also  a  vil- 
lage in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Aachen.  Pop.  220. 

VETTELHOFEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz  and  circle  of  Ahrweiler.  Pop.  250. 

VETTE LSCH  L06S,  a  parish  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Neuwied.  Pop.  400. 

VETTE  R.   See  Writs*. 

VETTERNIG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Cille.    Pop.  450. 

VETTIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam  and  circle  of  Ost-Priegnitz.   Pop.  240. 

VETTLAX,  an  island  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  off  the  W  coast  of  Finland,  in 
N  lat.  59°  58\  and  E  long.  40°  62'. 

VETTWU8S,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Aachen  and  circle  of  Diiren.    Pop.  600. 

VETZHERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Wetzlan.  Pop.  240.  It  has  the  rains 
of  a  castle. 

VEUIL,  or  Voeuil,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  I  rid  re,  cant,  and  4  m.  SW  of  Valencay. 
Pop.  650. 

VEULES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  tk-inc-Infcrieure,  cant  and  5  m.  E  of  St.  Va- 


lerv-cn-Caux,  on  the  English  channel.    Pop.  1,552. 

VEURDRE  (La),  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
n  the  dep.  of  the  Allier,  and  cant,  of  Leury-Levy, 
on  the  Allier,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bieudre. 
Pop.  1,049.  It  has  extensive  iron-works,  and  car- 
ries on  also  an  active  trade  in  wood. 

VEURNE.   See  Fuairss. 

VEUXAULLES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Coto-d'Or,  cant  and  1J  m.  E  of  Montigny- 
sur-Aube.  Pop.  630.  It  has  blast  furnaces  and 
forges. 

VEUZAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Aveyron,  cant,  and  2  m.  NNE  of  Villefranche. 
Pop.  100.    It  has  an  iron-mine. 

VEV  AY,  a  village  of  Switzerland  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.  8.,  on  the  Ohio,  88  m.  8E  by  8  of  In- 
diannpolis.    Pot.,  in  1850,  1,500. 

VEV  AY,  or  Vivia,  a  district  and  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  Vaud,  on  the  NE  bank  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vevaysc, 
and  12  m.  E8E  of  Lausanne,  in  N  lat  38°  46".  Pop. 
5,201.  This  town,  which  is  esteemed  the  prettiest 
in  the  cant.,  and  next  to  Lausanne  the  most  consi- 
derable, is  built  with  great  regularity,  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  with  the  longest  side  towards  the 
lake.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  well-kept,  and 
the  houses,  though  generally  low,  are  to  some  ex- 
tent handsome.  Its  principal  public  edifices  arc 
the  church  of  Saint-Claire,  the  town-house,  the  oorn- 
hall  with  its  range  of  marble  columns,  the  bridge 
over  the  Vevsyse,  erected  in  1808,  the  hospital, 
containing  a  public  library,  and  the  fountains,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable,  surmounted  by  an 
obelisk,  is  near  the  market-place,  a  parallelogram 
600  Parisian  ft.  in  length,  and  400  ft  in  breadth,  3 
sides  of  which  are  lined  with  handsome  buildings, 
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and  the  fourth  extending  to  the  lake  by  ranges  of 
trees.  A  delightful  promenade  runs  along  the 
lake,  and  another  above  the  town  round  St.  Mar- 
tin's church.  Its  industry  consists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  chocolate  and  tobacco.  It  possesses  an  ac- 
tive transit  trade.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Vibueum 
or  VivUcum  of  the  Romans.  Under  the  house  of 
Savov  it  formed  part  of  Chablais. 

VEVAYSE,  or  Vrvaisr,  a  river  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant  of  Vaud,  which  has  its  source  at  the 
foot  of  the  Moleeson,  in  the  cant,  of  Friburg;  flows 
thence  into  the  cant,  of  Vaud ;  and  after  a  course 
through  a  picturesque  valley,  in  a  generally  8W 
direction  of  about  15  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  cant, 
of  Vaud  at  Vevay. 

VEX,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Va- 
lais.  2  m.  SE  of  Zion.   Pop.  800. 

VEXAINCOURT,  a  village  of  Franco,  in  the 
den.  of  the  Vosges,  cant,  and  13  m.  NE  of  Raon. 

VEXALA,  an  island  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 

Klf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  W  coast  of  Finland,  in  N 
.  63°  3C,  and  E  long.  22°  2C. 
VEXERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33 
m.  8E  of  Cadiz,  and  6  m.  from  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

VEXIN,  formerly  VzuLasiv,  an  ancient  district 
of  France,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Epte,  by 
which  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as 
Vexin-Francais  and  Vexin-Normand,  and  lying  re- 
spectively in  the  provs.  of  the  Isle  of  France  and 
Normandy.  The  former,  which  was  on  the  1.  bunk 
of  the  river,  contained  three  towns,  of  which  Pon- 
toisc  was  the  capital.  The  latter,  which  was  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  contained  five  towns,  of 
which  Rouen  was  the  chief. 

VEXIOE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  stift 
of  Kronoberg,  and  of  the  haered  ot  Kinneveld,  on 
the  Oulds-Meltsbncke,  by  which  it  undivided  into 
two  parts,  and  on  Lake  Bergunda,  225  m.  SW  of 
Stockholm.  Pop.  1,200.  It  is  well-built  and  baa 
a  gymnasium,  carpet-factories,  and  in  tho  environs 
several  paper-mills. 

VEYLATS,  or  Vatlas,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Lot,  cant,  and  6  m.  E  of  Lalbenque. 
Pop.  660. 

VEYLE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ain,  which  has  its  source  near  Charlemont ;  tra- 
verses the  centre  and  W  of  the  dep.;  xuns  first 
NNW,  then  W ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  69  m., 
throws  itself  into  the  Saone,  on  the  1.  bank,  a  little 
below  Macon.  Pont-de-Veyle  is  the  chief  place  on 
its  banks. 

VEYNES,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  tho  Hautes-Alpes,  and  ar- 
rond.  of  Gap.  The  cant  comprises  10  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  4,172  ;  in  1846,  4,074.— The  town  is  14  m. 
W  of  Gap,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Buech.  Pop.  1,859. 
It  has  several  tanneries,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  wool.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Mons-SeJeuati,  and  a  Bmall  village 
named  Mont-Saleon. 

VEYPAR,  or  Bipar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  Carnatic  district  and 
54  m.  NE  of  Tinnevilly,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Veyp-Aru. 

VEYP-ARU,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras,  in  the  Carnatic,  which  descend!) 
from  toe  Western  Ghauts ;  runs  ESE ;  and  after  a 
course  of  90  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Maa- 
nar,  near  Veypar. 

VEYRAC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Haute- Vienne,  cant  and  5  m.  SW  of  Nieuil. 
Pop.  1,518. 

VEYRE,  a  river  of  Franco,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Cantal,  to  the  N  of  Parian;  flows 


France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Yonne,  and  arrond 
Avullon.    The  cant,  comprises  17  com.  Pop 


thence  into  the  dep.  of  the  Lot  and  after  a  < 
in  a  generally  SSW  direction,  of  about  18  m.,  throws 
itself  into  the  Selle,  opposite  Bouluech. 

VEYRE,  or  Vevrk-Mohton,  a  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome,  and  arrond.  of  Clermont-  Ferrand.  The  cant 
comprises  7  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  13,594;  in  1846, 
12,706.  The  town  is  9  m.  SE  of  Clermont-Ferrand. 
Pop.  2.987. 

VEYRE.   See  Verb. 

VEYROS,  or  Vriros,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  and  285  m.  WSW  of  Para,  and  district  of 
Xingutania,  48  m.  above  Porto-de-Moz,  on  the  E 
bank  of  the  Xingu,  near  the  confluence  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name. 

VEYUT.   See  Jrlcm. 

VEZELAY.  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 

of 
p.  in 

1831,  11,989;  in  1846,  12,325.— The  town  is  8  m. 
W  of  Avallon,  on  a  mountain,  near  the  Cure.  Fop. 
1,193.  The  houses  are  old,  and  only  tolerable  in 
structure,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  church,  it  has 
no  edifice  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  some  hardware 
factories  and  rope-works,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  wine,  cattle,  and  wood.  V.  is  noted  as  the 
birth-place  of  Theodore-dc-Heia,  and  its  vicinity  as 
that  of  Vauban.  It  was  formerly  fortified.  In 
1146,  a  council  was  held  here  in  which  St  Ber- 
nard preached  the  crusade.  It  was  taken,  and  for 
some  time  held  by  the  Protestants,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX. 

VEZ  EL  IS  K,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Meurthe,  and  arrond.  of 
Nanoy.  The  cant,  comprises  33  com.  Fop.  iu 
1831,  14,022;  in  1846,  13,766.— The  town  is  18  m. 
SSW  of  Nancy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Brcnon 
and  Uvry.  Pop.  1,603.  It  has  a  church,  the  spire 
of  which  rs  remarkable  for  its  height  and  delicacy 
of  structure,  and  an  hospital,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  calico,  muslin,  and  other  cotton  fabrics, 
and  brocades,  several  oil  and  tan-mills,  tanneries 
and  bleacberies.  Fine  porcelain  clay  occurs  in  the 
vicinity. 

VEZENBERK.    See  Wesenberq. 

VEZENOBRES,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Gard  and  arrond.  of  Alaia. 
The  cant  comprises  17  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  6,372 ; 
in  1846,  6,730.  The  town  is  6  m.  SSE  of  Alais. 
Pop.  1,066.   It  has  a  oonaistorial  church. 

VEZERE,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its  sources 
in  tho  dep.  of  the  Correxe ;  waters  the  N  and  W 

Kit  of  the  dep. ;  runs  afterwards  SE  into  that  of 
>rdogne ;  and  after  a  course,  in  a  generally  SW 
direction,  of  about  12  m.,  joins  the  Doraogne  on  the 
r.  bank,  at  Limeuil.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Correse,  which  it  receives  on  tho  1.,  and  thence  be- 
come* navigable. 

VEZERE  (Haute),  a  river  of  France,  which  hat 
its  source  in  the  NW  part  of  the  dep.  of  the  Cor- 
reze,  in  tho  cant  and  to  the  NW  of  Uzercbe ;  runs 
N  into  the  dep.  of  the  Dordogne ;  and  after  a  course, 
in  a  generally  SW  direction,  of  54  m.,  joins  the  Isle, 
on  the  I.  bank,  6  m.  E  of  Perigueux. 

VEZERONCE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  I  sere,  cant  and  2  m.  S  of  Morestel.   Pop.  800. 

VEZEZON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Haute-Loire,  cant  and  1  m.  N  of  Anson,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Allier.  About  1,600  boats  are  annually 
constructed  here  for  the  trade  of  the  river. 

VEZIA,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Tcssino  and  district  of  Lugano.    Pop.  302. 

VEZIN,  a  department  and  com.  of  Belgium,  pro*, 
of  Namur.  Pop.  of  dep.,  1,161 ;  of  com.,  455. 
VEZINS,  or  VESiim,  a  canton  and 
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France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aveyron  and  arrond.  of  Mil- 
Un.  The  cant,  comprises  three  com.  Top.  in  1831, 
4.493 ;  in  1846,  5.005.  The  village  is  15  ra.  NN  W 
of  Millau.  Pop.  648.— Also  a  commune  and  town 
in  the  dep.  ot  the  Mai ne-et- Loire,  and  cant,  of 
Chollet,  18  m.  83E  of  Beaaproau.  Pop.  1,825.  It 
has  a  tannery  and  a  dye-work. 

VEZIR-KEUPRI,  formerly  Geda-Kaha,  a  town 
of  Turkey  in  A -it,  in  the  pash.  of  Siva*  and  sanj. 
of  Djanik,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Kizil-Ermak, 
45  m.  NW  of  Amaaia.  It  contains  2,000  families, 
13  mosques,  two  public  baths,  and  a  well- furnished 
bazaar.  In  the  vicinity  is  Gouza,  famous  for  its 
mineral  wells  and  extensive  ruins. 

VEZOUZE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Meurthe,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Vosgcs,  in 
the  cant,  of  Lorquin,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  principal  streams.  Thence  it  flows 
W  put  Cirey,  Blamont,  and  Luneville ;  and  after 
a  course  of  about  45  m.,  throws  itself  into  the 
Meurthe,  on  the  r.  bank,  a  little  below  Luneville. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Chatillon,  Blctte,  and 
Verdierette.   On  its  banks  are  numerous  mills. 

VEZZANI,  a  canton  and  commune  of  Corsica, 
in  the  arrond.  of  Cor  to.  The  cant,  comprises  8 
com.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,174;  in  1846,  5,252.  The 
village  is  12  m.  ESE  of  Corte,  on  the  Tagnone.  Pop. 

VEZZANO,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
dir.  of  Genoa,  prov.  and  21  m.  E  of  Levante,  near 
Monte-Trebbiano.    Pop.  1,038. 

VIADANA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  20  m.  SSW 
of  Mantua,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Po.  It  has  a  small 
fort  and  several  churches.  Its  manufactures  of 
linen  and  leather  are  considerable.   Pop.  6,200. 

VIADEIROS  (Sejuu-dos-),  a  mountain-chain  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Goya*,  between  the  rivers 
MaranhaO  and  Paranan.  It  gives  rise  to  the  To- 
csxitins-Pequeno,  an  affluent  of  the  Maranhlo. 

YIA-GRANDE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  SE  slope 
of  Mount  ^Etna,  7  m.  NE  of  Catania.    Pop.  3,100. 

VIAISON,  a  river  of  Savoy,  which  rises  near 
Vernet;  runs  from  SW  to  NE,  and  joins  the  Arve, 
opposite  Pont-Notre-Damc. 

VIALA  (La),  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Avey- 
ron.  cant  and  8  m.  W  of  St  Affrique.    Pop.  500. 

VIALA-DU-TARN  (Lb),  a  village  of  France,  dep. 
of  Aveyron,  cant  and  8  m.  SW  of  Levezow.  Pop.  700. 

VIALAS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lo- 
sere,  cant,  ana  y  m.  jEj  oi  i  ont-ae-Montvert. 

VIA-MALA,  a  celebrated  defile  in  the  Swiss  cant, 
of  the  Grisons,  extending  aloug  the  Rhine  from 
about  1  m.  beyond  Thusis,  to  the  opening  of  Uie 
valley  of  Schams,  a  distance  of  about  4  m.  It  is  a 
narrow  gorge  cleft  in  the  mountain,  the  nearly  per- 
pendicular walls  of  which  are  in  some  places  1,600  ft. 
m  height,  while  they  are  not  above  30  ft  apart  at 
the  level  of  the  road. 

VIAMAO,  a  parish  and  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Slo-Pedrc-do-Rio-Gran  de,  near  the  E  bank 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  7  m.  ESE  of  Porto- 
Alegre.  Pop.  of  district,  2,816.— The  lake  of  V. 
extends  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Jacuhi  and 
the  Lagoa-dos-Patos,  and  is  chiefly  fed  by  the  Sino, 
»  navigable  stream. 

VIAJiA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Minho,  on  the  N  side  of  the  river  Lima,  42  m.  N  by 
W  of  Oporto.  Pop.  8,000,  whose  chief  employments 
are  navigation,  fishing,  and  trading  in  wine,  corn,  oil, 
and  fruit  The  river  Lima  is  hero  of  considerable 
depth,  but  its  channel  is  so  much  obstructed  by 
tand-hanks,  that  ships  do  not  come  up  to  the  town 
except  at  high  water.  The  entrance  is  defended  by 
two  strong  fort*.— Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Alem- 
tejo,  15  m.  BSW  of  Evora.    Pop.  1,500. 


VIANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  and  4  m.  NE  of 
Logrono,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ebro.    Pop.  3,150. 

VIANA-DEL-BOLLO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  45  m.  SE  of  O reuse. 

VIANAZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant  of 
Schwytc,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Rhone,  NW  of  St 
Maurice. 

VIANCE  (Saist),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  La  Correze,  cant  and  4  m.  WSW  of  Dordogue. 
Pop.  1,100. 

VIANDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  N  of  Luxemburg,  on  the  Our.  Pop.  800,  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  woollens. 

MANE,  a  village  and  canton  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  E.  Flander*,  arrond.  of  Alost.    Pop.  1,556. 

VIANEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  S. 
Holland,  on  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the  Leek, 
in  N  lat  51°  59'  35",  7  m.  S  by  W  of  Utrecht  Pop. 
2,500.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Amaliabei  castle  and 
park,  and  the  ruined  Vakestein. 

VI ANN  A.  a  parish  and  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Maranh&o,  60  m.  SSE  of  S&o-Luiz,  near  the 
Macacn,  a  tributary  of  the  Pindare. — Also  a  recently 
founded  town  in  the  prov.  of  Espirito-Santo,  on  the 
Cordilheira-dos-Aimorcs,  28  m.  NE  of  Victoria. 

VIANNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Tarn,  7  m. 
EN E  of  Castres.    Pop.  1 ,600. 

VI ANOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Chin- 
chilla, 3  m.  N  of  Alcaraz,  in  a  picturesque  valley. 

VIAREGGIO,  a  port  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Lucca,  16  m.  N  by  W  of  Leghorn.  Pop.  5,850. 
It  has  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  great  size. 
The  chief  export  is  statuary  marble. 

VIAR1GGI,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  and  9  m.  8  of  Casale.    Pop.  1,800. 

VIA  8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Herault, 
cant,  and  4  m.  W  of  Agde.    Pop.  1,400. 

VIAST,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Opneln,  8  m.  E  by  N  of  Kosel.    Pop.  1,100. 

VIATKA,  a  gov.  in  the  E  of  European  Russia, 
between  the  parallels  of  55°  25'  and  60  ,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  the  gov.  of  Vologda ;  on  the  E  by  Perm ; 
on  the  S  by  Nijni- Novgorod,  Orenburg,  and  Ka- 
san ;  and  on  the  W  by  Kostroma.  It  has  an  area  of 
120,958  sq.  versts,  or  nearly  54,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  in 
1846, 1,662,800.  Of  the  surface,  several  thousand  sq. 
m.  are  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, and  by  marshes,  or  by  immense  forests.  The 
soil  is  in  general  clayey,  the  only  large  tract  of  rich 
fertile  mould  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama.  The  cli- 
mate is  cold,  particularly  in  the  N ;  but  a  considerable 
part  of  the  natives  being  of  Finnish  origin,  arc  dili- 
gent cultivators,  and  a  surplus  of  corn  is  annually 
exported.  The  other  articles  of  export  are  wood, 
timber,  tar,  game,  peltry,  copper,  iron,  honey,  and 
wax.  Manufactures  are  altogether  in  their  infancy; 
and  though  there  are  several  navigable  rivers,  such 
as  the  Kama,  the  Viatkn,  the  Tcheptza,  and  the 
Kilmes.  the  export  trade  is  insignificant.  This  gov. 
is  divided  into  10  circles. 

Viatka,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river*  Viatka  and 
Klinovitza,  in  N  lat  58'  24',  420  m.  ENE  of  Mos- 
cow, contains  8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop  of  the  Greek  church.    It  has  a  seminary  for 

1)ricsts.  The  inhabitants  are  in  possession  of  the 
arger  share  of  the  traffic  of  the  prov.,  and  send  to 
Archangel  country  produce,  corn,  flax,  linseed  oil, 
tallow,  honey,  and  wax. 

VIATKA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the 
E  of  the  gov.  to  which  it  gives  name ;  runs  N,  then 
SW,  and  then  SE;  and  joins  the  Kama  on  the  r. 
bank,  near  Mamoditch,  after  a  course  of  500  in.,  in 
which  it  passes  V.,  Orlov,  Kotelnitch,  Malmisch,  and 
Mamadich.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Kobra, 
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the  Letka,  the  Velikaia,  the  Maloma,  on  the  r. ;  and 
the  Tcheptza  and  Kilmes  on  the  I. 

VIATLSK,  or  Vklsx,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
>v.  and  150  m.  NNE  of  Vologda,  on  the  L  bank  of 
ie  Vaga. 

VTAU  (Saint),  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Loire- 
Inferieure,  2  m.  8E  of  Paimbceuf. 

VIAUR,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  near  La 
Clau,  in  the  dep.  of  A  veyron,  and  flows  into  the 
Aveyron,  near  Saint- Amans,  after  a  coarse  of  50  m. 

VI AZMA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  prov.  of  Smo- 
lensk, at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Viazma  and 
Bebri,  110  in.  E  by  N  of  Smolensk.  Pop.  10,000. 
It  has  a  number  of  tanneries,  and  exports  leather, 
flax,  flax-seed,  and  hemp  to  Riga  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. V.  was  on  the  road  of  the  French,  both  in 
their  advance  and  retreat  in  1812,  and  was  the 
scene  of  partial  engagements  on  both  occasions,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  town  was  burnt. 

VIAZNIKI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  84 
m.  ENE  of  Vladimir,  on  the  Kliazma.    Fop.  1,900. 

VIBORG.  SeeWiBoxo. 

VIBRAE,  a  villa rc  of  France,  dep.  of  Charente, 
cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Chateauneuf,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Charente.    Pop.  500. 

VIBRAYE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Sarthe, 
25  m.  E  of  Le  Mans.  Pop.  1,000.  iron  is  wrought 
in  the  vicinity. 

VIC,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Meurthe,  4  ra.  8  of 
Chatcau-Salins,  21  m.  ENE  of  Nancy.  Pop.  3,500. 
It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  stockings  and 
needles.  A  mine  of  salt  was  discovered  here  in 
1820.  There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  castle 
founded  in  1190. 

VIC,  or  Vicj,  a  commune  and  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Haute- Vienne,  cant,  and  6  m.  NW  of 
Saint-Germain-les-Belles-Filles.  Pop.  of  cant  2,600. 

VIC-EN-BIGORRE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the 
Hantes- Pyrenees,  10  m.  N  of  Tarbes.   Pop.  8,500. 

VICALBARO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  4  m.  from  Madrid.    Pop.  1,500. 

VICARELLO,  a  town  of  the  States-of-the-Church, 
17  m.  8  of  Viterbo.  In  the  vicinity  are  hot-springs, 
the  Thermce  Aurdia  of  the  Romans. 

VICCHIO,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  NE  of  Florence. 

VIC-DESSOS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Ariege, 
6  m.  8W  of  Tarascon,  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
an  affluent  of  the  Ariege.   Pop.  1,000. 

VICENTE  (San),  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  SSo- Paulo,  m  the  bay  of  Santos.  It  is  about  15 
in .  in  circuit ;  and  has  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
its  S  coast,  in  s  Int.  24"  1'. 

VICENTE  (Saw),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  27  m.  from  Cuidad-Real,  near  the  frontier  of 
Portugal.   Pop.  8,000. 

VICENTE  (8an),  a  settlement  of  New-Grannda, 
in  the  dep.  of  Ancropica,  in  N  lat  6°  19. 

VICENTE  (San),  or  Lorenxana,  a  town  of  San- 
Salvador,  40  m.  E  of  San-Salvador.  Pop.  8,000, 
chiefly  employed  in  cultivating  indigo  and  tobacco. 

VICENTE  (8am),  a  settlement  of  Chili,  a  little  to 
the  N  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Biobio. 

VICENTE  (San),  a  city  of  Brazil.  It  formerly 
enjoyed  a  great  commerce,  and  it  has  a  commodious 
and  secure  port,  with  a  good  bottom.  It  is  also  de- 
fended by  a  castle.  The  cathedral  church  is  hand- 
some. 

VICENTE-DE-LA-BAKQUERA  (San),  a  coast- 
town  of  8pain,  in  the  prov.  and  32  m.  WSW  of  Sant- 
ander.    Pop.  3,000.    It  has  certain  fisheries. 

VICENTE-DE-LA-80N8IERRA  (San),  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  NW  of  Logrono, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ebro.    Pop.  2,200. 

VICENZA,  a  prov.  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  gov. 


of  Venice;  bounded  on  the  NW  by  Tyrol;  on  the 
NE  by  the  prov.  of  Belluno;  on  the  E  bv  Treviso; 
on  the  SE  by  Padua ;  and;  on  the  SW  by  Verona.  It 
is  90  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  34  m.  in  greatest 
I  breadth.  Its  surface  is  in  general  flat,  though 
diversified  in  the  N  and  W  by  a  few  spun  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  the  8  by  the  bills  of  Berici.  The  river 
BacehigHone  intersects  the  prov.  and  passes  its  cap.; 
the  Gua  waters  its  W  quarter;  the  Brcnta,  its  E. 
It  is  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country,  contain- 
ing on  a  superficial  extent  of  51*12  German  sq.  ra. 
315,785  inhabitants  in  1834;  and  340,694  in  1850. 

Vicenxa,  the  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  is  plea- 
santly situated  between  two  mountains,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Recone  with  the  Bacchiglione,  38  m. 
W  bv  N  of  Venice,  in  N  lat  45°  32'  24'.  Po^ 
30.000.  Its  circumf.  is  about  4  Italian  miles;  and 
though  not  a  place  of  strength,  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall  and  dry  moat  and  is  defended  bv  a 
fort.  It  is  in  general  regularly  built,  and  contains 
several  good  streets,  and  has  a  market-place  of  an 
oblong  form,  of  which  the  chief  ornament  is  the 
front  of  the  town-house.  V.  has  several  modern 
structures  of  elegance,  in  particular  those  of  the 
celebrated  Palladio,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place. 
The  principal  are  the  town-house,  which  is  equally 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  for 
the  painting*  contained  in  it ;  the  theatre,  built  in 
the  ancient  Roman  taste,  the  seats  forming  a  semi- 
circle, and  rising  one  above  the  other;  the  bridge  of 
San-Michele  consisting  of  one  lofty  arch,  resembling 
the  Rial  to  at  Venice.  V.  contains  a  number  of 
churches  and  religious  houses.  The  cathedral  i*  a 
large  edifice,  encumbered  by  surrounding  houses; 
the  church  Delia  Grade,  the  work  of  Palladio,  in- 
ferior in  size,  is  far  superior  in  design  and  execution. 
V.  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  Ivceom 
or  high  school,  a  clerical  seminary,  and  several  hospi- 
tals. Of  its  manufactures,  the  chief  are  silks  and 
linen,  porcelain,  and  paper;  woollens  and  leather 
are  made  to  a  small  extent  V.  was  a  Roman  sta- 
tion, and  suffered  greatly  on  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  tribes.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  had  ». 
times  an  independent  government,  but  passed,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians,  remaining  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace 
until  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Buonaparte  in  1796. 
In  November  of  that  year,  its  vicinity  was  the  scene 
of  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the  French  under 
that  commander,  and  the  Austrians  under  Alvinzi. 

VICH,  or  Viqcb,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  37  m.  N  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  10,667.  It  has 
large  wide  streets,  a  few  houses  of  a  superior  class, 
and  a  cathedral.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  linens, 
cottons,  and  coarse  woollens. 

VICHADA,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  New 
Granada,  which  flows  down  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
gota ;  runs  E  through  the  plains  of  Cazanaie ;  and 
enters  the  Orinoco,  on  the  1.  bank,  in  N  lat.  5°  6*. 

V1CHEGRAD,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  in  the  sani.  of 
Novibazar,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Drin,  48  m.  ESE  of 
Bosna-Serai. 

VICH  ERA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Perm,  which  rises  on  the  W  flank  of  tbe  Urals; 
runs  8,  and  then  SW ;  and  joins  the  Kama  on  the  L, 
after  a  course  of  240  m. 

VICH  I,  a  river  of  Bolivia,  in  the  prov.  of  Ati- 
cames,  which  runs  N,  and  enters  tbe  GoailU- 
bamba. 

VICHNI-VOLOTSHOK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  and  78  m.  NN  W  of  Tver,  near  the  Tana,  and  on 
the  canal  which  unites  the  Tvcrtza  with  the  Trot, 
or  the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic   Pop.  4,000. 

VICHOTNA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  25  m.  W  by 
8  of  Kesmark.    Pop.  1,300. 
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VICHTACH,  a 
bon.   Pop.  1,300 


town  of  Bavaria,  36  m.  E  of  Ratia- 


VICHY,  a  town  of  Franco,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Allier,  14  m.  SW  of  La-Palisse.  Pop.  1,800.  It  is 
irreatly  resorted  to  for  its  hot  medicinal  waters, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

VIC-LE-COMTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Aavergne, 
ue*r  the  river  Allier,  17  m.  SE  of  Clermont. 

V1CI08A8,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  in  N  lat.  15s  12'. 

VICKSBURG,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
G.  8.,  40  m.  WNW  of  Jackson,  on  the  L  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  400  m.  above  New  Orleans.  Pop. 
in  1840,  3,104;  in  1860,  3,678.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour  for  steamers.  Its  chief  exports  are  cotton 
and  tobacco. 

YICO,  a  small  town  in  Corsica,  28  m.  NE  of 
Ajaccio.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil. 

VIGO,  a  town  of  the  States-of-the-Church,  in  the 
deleg.  of  Frosinone,  3  m.  N  of  Alatri.  Pop.  3,000. 
It  stands  on  the  E  bank  of  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
name,  formed  by  the  Rio-Ricano. 

VIGO,  a  considerable  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
■f  Capitanata,  10  m.  W  of  Viesti,  on  Monte-Gar- 
gano.  Pop.  9,000. — Also  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  6  m.  from  Nola. 

VICO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  on  the 
rirer  Norm,  near  the  town  of  Narenze,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Narona.  It  contains  a  variety  of 
antiquities,  such  as  remains  of  Roman  roads,  aque- 
ducts, baths,  temples,  walls,  and  private  houses. 

VICO-DELLA-BARONICA.   See  Trevico. 

YICO-DI-MONDOVI,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  prov.  and  2  m.  SE  of  MondovL    Pop.  2,000. 

VIOO-EQUANA,  or  Vico-di-8orrbnto,  a  town  of 
Naples,  15  m.  SSE  of  Naples.  Pop.  2,000.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
produces  good  wine.  It  suffered  greatly  by  an 
«arthqnake  in  1694. 

VICO-MOSCANO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
of  Grcmona,  1  m.  E  of  CasaTe-Maggiore.    Pop.  750. 

YICO-PISANO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov. 
an4  5  m.  E  by  S  of  Pisa. 

VICOSA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast  of  the 

rvr.  of  Bahia,  in  the  comarca  of  Caravillas,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rio-Pernhipe. — Also  a  town  in  the 
proT.  of  Ceara,  on  the  Sem-Hibiapaba,  24  m.  SE 
of  Grania.   Pop.  of  district  5,000,  chiefly  Indians. 

VICO-SOPRANO,  or  Vespran,  a  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  the  Orisons,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Maira,  30  m.  SSE  of  Coire.    Pop.  287. 

VICO-VARO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  6  m.  NE 
of  Tivoli,  with  the  title  of  a  principality.  Horace's 
villa  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place. 

ViOQ,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Allier, 
arrond.  and  7  m.  NW  of  Gamut  Pop.  1,000.— 
Also  a  village  of  Haute-Marne,  2  m.  NW  of  Va~ 
rennes. 

VICQ  (Saint- Etiesne  -  i>k\  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Allier,  cant,  and  7  m.  SW  of  La  Palisse, 
M  the  Moorgon.    Pop.  650. 

VIC-SUR-AISNE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
•'••»  of  Aisne,  arrond.  and  9  m.  W  of  Soissons. 
Pop.  500. 

VlC-SUR- ALLIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
sf  Puy-de-Dome,  arrond.  and  13  m.  SE  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  near  the  Allier.    Pop.  2,000. 

VIC-SUR-CERE,  or  Vic-es-Carlades,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cantal,  arrond.  and  10  m. 
KNE  of  Aurillac,  on  the  Cere.    Pop.  2,000. 

VIC-SUR-CHARTIER,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Indre,  cant,  and  4  m.  NNW  of  La-Chatre. 

VIC-SUR-GARTEMPE,  »  village  of  France,  in 
tae  dep.  of  Vienne,  cant,  of  Saint-Savin,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Gartempe. 


I  ban 


VIC-SUR-LOSSE,  or  Vic-Fexenxac,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lers,  arrond.  and  18  m.  NW 
of  Auch,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Losse.    Pop.  2,700. 

V  It  TC  i  I  UK  ISLE,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  in  N  lat.  1°  8V,  E  long.  106°  30'. 


VICTOR,  a  village  of  Ontario  co.,  New  York, 
m.  NW  of  Canandaigua.    Pop.  350.— Also 
a  village  of  Clinton  co.,  in  Michigan,  13  m.  NE  of 


Lansing. 

VICTOR  (Baist),  a  commune  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ardeche,  arrond.  and  9  m, 
WNW  of  Tournon.  Pop.  1,500.— Also  a  com.  and 
v.  in  the  dep.  of  Aveyron,  8  m.  NNW  of  Saint-Af- 
frique. — Also  a  com.  and  v.  in  the  dep.  of  Loire, 
cant,  and  6  m.  NE  of  Saint-Symphorien-de-Luy. 

VICTOR- DE-BUTHON  (Saint),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Eure-et-Loir,  cant,  and  3  m. 
SW  of  La  Louppe.    Pop.  1,000. 

VICTOR- DE- LA -COTE  (Saist),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Gard,  cant,  and  7  m.  W  of 


Roqiiemaure.    Pop.  1,000. 

VICTOR-DE-RENO  (Saist),  a  commune  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Orne,  cant,  and  4 
m.  SE  of  Longny.    Pop.  1,400. 

VICTOR-L'  ABBAYE  (Saist),  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Seine- Inferienre,  18  m.  S  of  Dieppe. 
Pop.  600. 

VlCrOR-SUR-  LOIRE  (Saist),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loire,  cant,  and  4  m.  NW  of 
Chambon.    Pop.  1,100. 

V1CTOR-8UR-THIERS  (Saist),  a  commune  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Puy-de-Dome,  cant, 
and  3  m.  NNE  of  Saint- Remy.    Pop.  1,500. 

VICTORIA,  formerly  Port  Phillip,  or  Austra- 
lia Felix,  a  British  colony  on  the  SE  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  youngest  of  all  the  Australian  provinces, 
but  the  progressive  prosperity  of  which  has  been  un- 
paralleled by  any  colony  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  34°  and  39° 
S,  and  the  meridians  of  141  and  150°,  and  has  an 
area  of  98,000  sq.  m.  In  our  general  article  on 
Australia,  we  have  sketched  the  features  of  this 
district,  and  inserted  some  statistical  details;  but 
the  rapid  and  astonishing  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  colony,  since  its  separation  in  1850, 
from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  demands  that 
it  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article  in  this  work. 

Phytical feature*.]  The  coast-line  from  Cape  Howe 
to  Cape  Wilson,  extends  SW  200  m.;  from  Cape 
Wilson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Glcnelg,  on  the  141st 
meridian,  it  runs  NW  and  then  W,  500  m.  To  the 
N  of  Cape  Wilson  is  the  settlement  of  Port- Albert, 
on  Comer  inlet.  About  82  m.  to  the  VV  of  Cape 
Wilson  lies  Cape  Western-port ;  and  a  line  beyond 
it  is  the  entrance  to  the  noble  bay  of  Port  Phillip 
and  the  harbour  of  Gbelomo:  see  these  articles. 
Cape  Otway  lies  60  m.  to  the  SW  of  Port  Phillip ; 
ana  between  this  basin  and  Cape  Wilson,  the  W 
coast  of  Portland  bay,  are  numerous  flourishing 
settlements  on  the  coast. — The  Australian  Alps 
spread  their  ramifications  over  the  E  part  of  the 
prov.  The  lower  elevations,  known  as  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Grampians,  All  up  the  Central  and  the 
W  division  with  a  series  of  gentle  undulations ;  and 
divide  the  streams  flowing  N  to  the  Murray,  from 
those  which  flow  directly  towards  the  coast.  It  is 
amongst  these  bills  that  Mount  Alexander,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  gold-diggings  in  this  part  of 
Australia,  is  situated  [see  that  article]. — The  great 
river  of  this  prov.  is  the  Murray  which  skirts  its 
northern  frontier,  and  receives  the  Nutta-Nutta,  the 
Lodden,  and  the  Ovens,  from  the  hills  to  the  S. 
See  article  Murrat.  The  Yarra-Yurra  flows  into  j 
the  head  of  Port-Phillip  and  is  navigable  to  the  city 
of  Melbourne,  the  cap.  of  the  prov.,  8  m.  inland. 
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The  Olenelg  waters  the  W  extremity  of  the  prov. 
The  site  of  the  capital  was  chosen  that  the  future 
inhabitants  might  enjoy  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
afforded  by  the  Yarra-Yarra.  But  the  convenience 
teems  to  nave  been  dearly  purchased.  The  town  is 
situated  9  m.  by  the  river's  course  from  the  anchor- 
age in  the  nearest  point  of  Port- Phillip,  and  between 
Melbourne  and  the  river's  mouth  there  are  two  bars 
or  Bhallows,  having  in  general  only  about  9  ft.  of 
water  at  full  tide.  The  river,  too,  is  so  circuitous 
that  from  no  direction  will  any  one  wind  send  a 
vessel  up  to  the  town.  The  light  river  craft  have 
been  found  quite  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  commerce  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
beyond  all  calculation.  The  freight  for  goods  has 
actually  been  doubled  by  the  unfortunate  necessity 
of  ascending  the  petty  stream  of  the  Yarra  after  a 
long  ocean- voyage,  and  the  rate  for  the  last  9  m.  of 
the  voyage  from  London  to  Melbourne  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  14,000. 

Climate,  dx.]  The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable, 
the  annual  range  of  the  therm,  on  the  coast  not  ex- 
ceeding 1 99.  The  one  great  drawback  to  the  otherwise 
genial  climate  of  the  SE  of  Australia  is  the  preva- 
lence at  certain  periods  of  parching  winds  from  the 
N,  heated  by  traversing  the  vast  desert  of  the  in- 
terior. Victoria  derived  its  old  name  of  Felix,  or 
'  the  Happy,'  from  the  boundless  expanse  of  clear 
pasture  well  shaded  with  trees,  but  not  overgrown 
with  brushwood,  which  it  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
its  first  explorers.  Mr.  Westgarth  says:  "  V.,  and 
indeed  Australia  generally,  has  been  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  more  favoured  than  most 
others  of  our  colonial  settlements,  as  regards  that 
preliminary  physical  drudgery  of  every  new  coun- 
try, by  which  colonial  society  is  long  withheld, 
i  or  less,  " 


from  the  higher  aspects  of  refinement 
and  civilisation.  The  beauties  of  cultivation  pre- 
sented almost  everywhere  throughout  England,  as 
wo  rapidly  traverse,  by  modern  modes  of  travel,  the 
varied  surface  of  our  noble  country — the  alternate 
park  and  garden,  the  every  aspect  of  the  arts  and 
appliances  of  man,  represent  the  accumulated 
achievements  of  human  toil,  graduated  over  centu- 
ries since  the  age  when  the  forest,  the  bog,  and  the 
morass  formed  the  conspicuous  features.  If  we 
transfer  our  view  to  the  backwoods  of  America,  we 
perceive  the  recommencement,  as  it  were,  of  the 
same  labour,  and  a  society  depressed  in  its  outward 
aspects  by  the  daily  sweat  and  toil  in  which  it  is 
continually  immersed.  But  the  free  grassy  surface 
of  a  great  part  of  Australia,  ready- inado  for  the 
plough,  has  overstepped  a  long  age  of  such  custom- 
ary colonial  toil,  and  saved  her  fortunate  sons  from 
a  century  of  physical  warfare." 

State  of  agriculture,  dx.]  An  import  trade  in  live 
stock  in  1835  had  become  an  export  trade  in  1838. 
The  gold  discoveries  in  1851  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  colony,  and  so  enhanced  the 
value  of  land  that  an  allotment  of  the  value  of  £50 
in  1837  had  risen  in  1851  to  the  value  of  £4,000,  and 
in  1853  had  actually  realized  £15,000 !  The  quan- 
tity of  crown  land  sold  in  the  colony  of  V.  in  1852 
was  258,144  acres,  and  the  purchase-money  upwards 
of  £701 ,000.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  gold- 
fields,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  colony  was  wool. 
In  1852  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  was  upwards 
of  20,000,000  lbs.  weight,  valued  at  a  little  over 
£1,000,000.  The  live  stock  in  the  colony  in  1852 
was  6,551,501  sheep,  531,380  horned  cattle,  34,021 
horses.  Another  important  article  of  export  is  tal- 
low. The  great  increase  in  the  flocks  depreciated 
the  price  of  a  sheep  to 2s.  6d.,  Is.,  and  eventually  to 
7d.  a  head;  hence  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  boil- 
ing down  the  carcase  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.  In 


1850  the  quantity  of  tallow  exported  was  4,489  ton* ; 
but  the  rapid  increase  of  pop.  since  the  gold  disco- 
veries had  led  to  a  greater  demand  for  animal  food, 
and  consequently  to  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  ex- 
port of  this  commodity.  The  number  of  acres  in 
crop  in  1853,  was  16,823  under  wheat;  411  under 
barley;  2,947  under  oats;  1,978  under  potatoes; 
14,107  under  sown  grasses;  and  401  in  green  food 
for  cattle.  The  produce  of  grain  in  the  same  year 
was  498,704  bushels  of  wheat;  61  b.  of  maize, 
9,431  b.  barley,  96,980  b.  oats,  4,512  tons  of  pota- 
toes, and  21,286  tons  of  hay.  The  number  of  acres 
planted  with  vines  in  1853  was  107;  the  produce. 
4,500  gallons  of  wine,  and  500  gallons  of  brandy. 

Geology  and  oold-diggwat.]  The  conformity  of 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Australian  mountain- 
ranges  to  those  of  the  Ural  mountains  [see  article 
Ural  Mountains],  led  our  distinguished  country- 
man, Sir  R.  Murchison,  to  predict  t  h at  extraordinary 
discovery  which,  since  1851,  has  enabled  the 
squatters  of  V.  to  pass  from  the  state  of  wandering 
nomadea  to  that  ot  a  landed  and  wealthy  interest. 
The  rock  structure,  from  the  Glenelg  on  the  W  to 
beyond  the  Australian  Alps  on  the  E,  exhibits  great 
parallel  bands  of  schistose  and  granitic  rock,  baring 
a  N  and  S  strike,  and  a  vertical  position.  Along 
the  lino  of  section,  Mount- William,  in  the  Gram- 

f>ians,  consists  of  granite  capped  by  sandstone 
brmed  of  decomposed  granite.  Mount -Cole,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  next  in  order,  consists  of  homblend 
schists.  The  valley  of  the  Loddon  and  Forest -creek 
are  on  the  edges  of  a  band  of  argillaceous  schists 
interlaminated  with  auriferous  quartz.  These  schists 
constitute  1  the  great  auriferous  band,'  extending 
N  and  S  from  Baliarat  to  Bendigo.  The  granite  of 
Mount- Alexander  succeeds,  then  the  argillaceous 
band  of  the  Campache  valley,  and  the  M'lvor. 
Granite, 1  the  Qoulburn  auriferous  band/  the  granite 
of  Violet-Town,  '  the  Ovens  river  auriferous  band.' 
Bucceed  in  order  to  the  eastward,  and  then  the  great 
granitic  bands  of  the  Australian  Alps  occasionally 
interlaminated  with  clay-Blate,  &c.  The  E  flanks  of 
the  Alps  are  covered  by  thick  unconformable  beds 
of  sandstone  with  thin  seams  of  coal.  The  auriferous 
deposits  are  derived  by  decomposition  from  the  edge* 
of  the  quartz-rock,  &c.,and  exist  under  various  condi- 
tions of  depth  and  material,  according  to  the  confor- 
mation of  the  surface  and  the  structure  of  tbe  rock. 
The  richest  diggings  are  carried  along  the  N  and  8 
extension  of  the  quartz  ore  bands.  The  quantity  of 
gold  exported  from  Victoria  from  August  18S1,  to 
April  1852,  was  563,471  oz.;  and  it  has  been  esti- 
timated  that  the  quantity  produced  up  to  the  end  of 
1852  was  4,891,000  oz.  The  total  produce  for  1853 
was  3,090,342  oz.,  which,  valued  at  75s.  per  ounce, 
would  give  £11,588,782.  Of  this  £9365,488  was 
exported  to  the  mother  country.  The  annual  report 
of  the  Melbourne  Chamber  or  Commerce  for  1853, 
has  the  following  passage : — 44  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  colonial  export  produce  now  consists  of 

ffold,  and  it  may  readily  be  apprehended  that  a 
arge  quantity  of  this  commodity  is  constantly  being 
exported  from  the  colony  without  any  official  record. 
The  customs'  returns  gave  1,975,000  oz.,  as  the 
quantity  exported  for  the  year  1852 ;  but  an  addi 
tional  quantity  of  1,600,000  oz.  had  been  traced  into 
the  adiacent  colonies,  or  otherwise  exported  without 
official  record.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
quantity  of  gold  as  officially  recorded,  was  valued  at 
the  very  low  rates  that  were  then  temporarily  cur- 
rent. A  careful  estimate  on  this  subject,  exhibited 
in  the  minute  alluded  to,  gave  us  the  value  of  ex- 
port produce  raised  in  Victoria  during  the  year  1852, 
as  no  less  a  sum  than  eighteen  and  a  half  million? 

tho  quantity  of  gold  as 
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tamed  to  have  been  on  hand  throughout  the  colony 
at  that  date,  this  amount  is  reduced  to  £14,880.000, 
or  iboat  twice  the  amount  act  forth  in  the  official 
records  of  the  custom-houae." 

Comment.]  A  return  of  the  imports  and  exports 
each  rear  since  1843,  shows  that  the  commercial 
of  the  colony  have  rapidly  increased,  but 
emigration  np  to  the  year  1851  did  not  advance 
wfficiendy  to  develop  its  abundant  resources.  Since 
then  the  increase  has  been  enormous,  but  it  has 
been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  attractions  of 
the  gold-fields.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  ii 
from  1844  to  1851, 


Imports. 

Exports, 

TotaL 

1*44, 

£151.000 

£257.000 

£408,000 

IMS, 

948.000 

494,000 

712,000 

mt. 

316.000 

425.000 

741.000 

1*47, 

43*000 

'■''•'<..-. 

1.107.000 

IMS, 

374.0O0 

675.000 

1.049.000 

1«4», 

48O.0OU 

759.000 

1.235.000 

1M0, 

746.000 

1. 042.000 

1. 787.0O0 

Uil, 

l.OM.000 

1,433,000 

2.479,000 

The  principal  production  of  the  colony,  prior  to 
Jane  1851,  was  wool,  and  the  exports  of  this  staple 
rapidly  increased  during  the  years  above  specified, 
as  appears  by  the  subjoined  statement  :— 


mt, 

1947, 
1048. 
IMS, 
1810. 


4.326,2291b* 

6.841.813 

6,496.950 
10,210.03k 
10.fi24.6fi3 
14.567.006 
18,091,207 
16  345  468 


This  return  would  appear  to  indicate  that  this  im- 
portant branch  of  commerce,  after  rapidly  increasing 
op  to  1850,  received  a  check  in  the  following  year, 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  the  abstraction 
of  labour  from  its  accustomed  pursuits  to  the  lucra- 
tive attraction  of  the  gold-fields.  The  total  im- 
ports for  the  year  1852  were — from  Great  Britain, 
£1,752,216;  from  New  Zealand,  £25,499;  other 
British  colonies,  £2,102,297;  Bouth  Sea  islands, 
£266 ;  United  States  of  America,  £60,363 ;  foreign 
states.  £129,101.  Total,  £4,069,742.  The  total  ex- 
ports  were : — Produce  or  manufacture  of  Victoria, 
£7^37,925 ;  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £54,898;  of 
British  possessions,  £6,434 ;  of  foreign  states, 
£52^92.  In  all,  £7,451 ,549.  The  exports  were  to 
the  following  places :— To  Groat  Britain,  £6,198,433 ; 
Hew  Zealand,  £1.775;  other  British  colonies, 
*l  732,236;  to  foreign  states,  £19,105. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  grain,  &c.,  imported 
into  V.  during  1852,  was  as  follows :— Wheat,  87,570 
hn»hels;  rnaire,  81,182  bis.;  barley,  oats,  and  pease, 
2H803  bis.;  flour  and  bread,  23,101  tons;  rice, 
W,«0  lbs.;  potatoes,  3,475  tons;  malt  2,621 
toshels.  Total  ralue,  £564,881.  The  quantity  and 
▼aloe  exported  in  1852  was — wheat  25,249  bushels; 
hsnVj,  oats,  and  pease,  627  bis. ;  rice,  31,696  lbs. ; 
i»<*toe«,  34  tons.    Total  value,  £12,304. 

The  live-stock  imported  was  3,481  horses,  824 
«H*p.  430  cattle ;  total  value,  £34,305.  The  live- 
stock exported  was — horses  29,  homed  cattle  4,645, 
«b<*p  24.876,  piga  10;  total  value,  £36,129. 

The  value  imported  of  manufactured  leather  was, 
*I03,489;  unmanufactured  leather,  £6,469;  total 
»*lae,  £  1 09,958.  The  value  exported— hides,  £7,523 ; 
manufactured  leather,  £2,256  ;  unmanufactured 
leather,  £663 ;  total  value,  £10,442.  The  quantity  of 
*ool  exported  was  20,047,453  lbs. ;  value,  £1 ,062,787. 
The  quantity  of  tallow  exported  was  1,995  tons, 
4ewt.;  value,  £60,261.  The  native  gold  exported 
•n  1852  was  1.988,526  or.  10  dwts.  18  gin. ;  value, 
**»35,728.  The  oil  exported  was— black,  160  gal- 


lons, £40;  salad,  2,210  gals.,  £517.  Total  value, 
£557.  The  vessels  built  and  registered  in  1852 
were — 2  schooners,  182  tons;  1  sloop,  21  tons. 
Vessels  registered :  3  barques,  628  tons;  10  brigs, 
1,474  tons;  9  brigantines,  1,171  tons;  1  hermaphro- 
dite, 139  tons;  31  schooners,  2,360  tons;  7  sloops 
and  cutters,  172  tons;  1  steamer, 44  tons.  Totals — 
built,  3  vessels,  203  tons;  registered,  62  vessels, 
5,988  tons,  399  men. 

The  imports  for  1853  amounted  to  £15,842,637, 
being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £80  per  head  for  a  pop. 
averaging  about  200,000.  Of  these  imports,  the 
principal  articles  were  as  follows:— 


X614.C92 
851.261 
J.004.798 
2,869.542 
308.752 
751.358 
1,059.261 
461.994 
1.460.245 
1.163.344 
1,045.053 
486.614 
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■  and  elder.  2.988.549  gallon*,  . 
Bread  and  flour.  37.147  tons, 
Building  material*  and  f 
Cotton,  linen.  auk,  an 
Furniture. 
Horsefecd. 

Iron,  and  iron  manufacture*. 
Leather  and  leather  manufacture*, 
l'rovUUona  and  groceries. 

Spirits,  1,973,393  gals.. 
Sugar  and  molaaaea,  17,455  tone. 
Tea.  3,194.188  lb*,  . 
Tobacco,  1.836.179  Iba, 
Wine,  815,615  gala,  . 


357.396 
373,629 


THK  COIXTBICS  FROM  WHICH  K  X  PORTS  WERB  M ADR  WIRI 


Great  Britain. 
West  Indie*  (Rritlah), 
North  America  (British). 
Other  British  colonic*. 
United  State*  of  America, 


14.973 
13.563 
6,036.311 
1,668.606 
820,961 


Bread  and  flour,  6,891  ton*. 
Cotton*,  silk*.  Ilnena,  woollen*. 
Gold.  2.497.723  ©a.  15  dwt  16  gi 
Provision*  ami  groceri**, 
Spirits.  115.357  gallon*, 
Tobacco,  811,907  lb*., 
Wool,  20,842.691  lb*, 


XI  55,763 
78,7*5 


69.411 
44.999 
40.022 
1,651,871 


THK  COl'MTRlfcS  TO  WHICH  IHTORTH  WKBR  MADR  WkRK  AS 


Great  Britain, 

British  colonies. 

United  Slate*  of  America, 


X9.875.624 
942.741 
19.646 


Banking.  ]  The  astonishing  progress  of  this 
colony  cannot  be  shown  better,  or  in  a  more  striking 
light,  than  by  its  banking  statistics.  The  following 
were  the  aggregate  amounts,  under  the  respective 
heads,  of  the  banks  existing  here  in  the  periods 
mentioned:  — 

1861.  1852. 
Note*  in  circulation,    .  .    £102.416  X942..VI5 

Deposit*  (not  bearing  interval),  703,167  2,731.797 
Total  liabilities,  .  819.303  3,746.:'28 

Coin,  .  .  273.185  952.923 

Gokl,  valued  at  cort,    .  .        NIL  420,110 

BilU  discounted,  Ac,    .  .      616.311  1.046.126 

Total  assets,  .  908.807  2,561,675 

Mr.  Westgarth,  the  compiler  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Melbourne  chamber  of  commerce  for 
1852,  enters  into  the  following  striking  comparative 
estimates  of  the  progress  of  a  colony,  in  which 
"  eighteen  years  ago  there  was  not  a  civilized  human 
being  residing.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  this 
colony  actually  exported  in  1852,  was,"  he  says, 
"in  round  numbers  £15,000,000.  With  so  encour- 
aging a  fact,  we  may  venture  upon  an  interesting 
research,  and  compare  the  results  of  the  commerce 
of  V.  with  those  in  several  other  instances  that  are 
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naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  by  our  own  present 
position  and  most  recent  history.  ].  California  is 
our  great  competitor  in  the  production  of  gold. 
The  latest  statements  that  have  come  into  my 
hands  on  the  subject  of  the  gold  produce  of  that 
country  are  up  to  March  of  last  year.  California 
had  then  entered  the  sixth  year  of  her  golden 
while  V.  had  attained  the  second!  At 


that  time  the  produce  of  gold,  the  sole  export 
produce  of  California,  amounted  in  value,  by  official 
record,  to  £12,000,000  annually,  and  to  this  quantity 
it  was  estimated  that  one-fourth  should  be  added 
for  the  unrecorded  export:  making  a  total  of 
£15,000,000,  the  amount  which  we  have  just  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  annual  value  of  the  export  of  this 
colony,  about  the  same  period.  2.  Among  British 
colonies  those  of  India  have  hitherto  stood  first,  as 
far  exceeding  all  others  in  the  magnificent  scale  of 
their  wealth  and  commerce.  The  exports  for  the 
year  1851  from  Calcutta,  the  capital  and  seaport  of 
Bengal,  the  greatest  of  the  Indian  presidencies, 
amounted  in  value  to  £1 1,040,000  or  rather  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  export*  of  this 
colony  for  the  year  succeeding.  3.  To  proceed  to 
still  Higher  standards  of  comparison,  let  us  take  the 
export  commerce  of  Britain  itself.  The  average  an- 
nual value  of  the  exports  for  the  four  years,  1848  to 
1851,  amount  to  £65,565,000;  so  that  the  value  of 
the  export  produce  of  thiscolonv  already  approaches 
to  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  pareut  state."  When 
the  railway  to  connect  Melbourne  with  its  harbour 
is  opened,  the  perils,  the  waste  of  money  and  time 
to  which  the  voyager  to  the  land  of  gold  was  ex- 
posed in  the  last  9  m.  of  his  course  will  exist  no  more. 
The  navigation  of  the  Yarra  will  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  by  the  possibility  of  unloading  at  a 
sea-harbour,  and  then  10  minutes  of  a  railway  will 
take  the  eager  traveller  into  the  midst  of  the  ugliest, 
worst-built,  richest,  and  dearest  town  in  the  globe. 
Another  railway,  again,  will  soon  connect  Mel- 
bourne with  Geelong.  V.  has  now  two  capitals, 
each  possessing  some  conveniences  and  advantages, 
and  both  labouring  under  some  counterbalancing 
deficiencies ;  but  when  a  railway  has  bound  them 
together,  each  will  share  the  advantages  of  the 
other.  And  these  undertakings  seem  small  and  in- 
significant by  the  side  of  the  great  scheme  which 
proposes  to  connect  Melbourne  with  Sydney.  A 
line  is  in  contemplation  which  will  first  carry  the 
digger  to  the  gold  rocks  of  Mount-Alexander,  and 
then  sweep  away  to  the  NE.  The  line  will  find  an 
opening  through  the  great  chain  of  mountains  by 
means  of  one  of  the  passes  that  admit  the  waters  of 
the  Yass,  and  then,  entering  on  the  long  valley 
which  gives  a  channel  to  the  Shoalhaven  and  the 
Hawkesbury,  will  terminate  at  the  harbour  of  Port- 
Jackson.  It  will  probably  be  some  years  before 
the  London  and  Liverpool  of  Australia,  as  they  have 
been  termed,  will  bo  thus  united;  but  colonial 
energy  will  not  suffer  the  time  to  be  a  day  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Of  the  500  m.  over 
which  the  line  is  to  extend,  one  half  is  said  to  be 
on  a  dead  flat,  and  the  gradients  of  the  remaining 
half  are  by  no  means  great 

Population.]  In  1846,  the  district  of  Port  Phillip 
had  a  pop.  of  32,879.  In  March  1851,  the  pop.  was 
77,345 ;  on  26th  April,  1854,  it  amounted  to  236,798, 
of  whom  only  80,912  were  females.  The  discovery 
of  the  gold  fields  in  June  1851  attracted  a  vast 
number  of  persons  to  the  colony.  A  return  of  im- 
migrants who  arrived  in  V.  in  1852,  distinguishing 
those  who  arrived  at  the  public  expense  from  those 
who  arrived  at  their  own  expense,  showed  that  the 
immigrants  were  15,477;  the  unassisted,  79,187. 
Grand  total:  94,664. 


The  countries  from  which  the 


England, 
Scotland, 


Us: 


•MM 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  province  is 
1852  was  115,  at  which  attended  4,322  boys,  3,519 
girls.  Total,  7,841.  Aid  from  Government,  £7,763 ; 
amount  paid  from  school  fees,  £5,731. — The  num- 
ber of  churches  and  chapels  in  the  colony  on  the 
3 1  st  of  December,  1852,  was  49.  Estimated  to  ac- 
commodate 16,060  persons,  and  attended  generally 
by  14,520  persons.  The  churches  and  chapels  be- 
longed to  the  following  bodies: — Church  of  Eng- 
land, 13;  Presbyterians,  7;  Wesleyans,  17;  Inde- 

Jendents,  3;  Baptists,  2;  Roman  Catholics,  6; 
ews'  Synagogue,  1. — The  council  of  the  Melbourne 
University  includes  the  bishop  of  Melbourne,  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  two  Presbyterian 
ministers,  aud  lay  members  of  different  denomina- 
tions. The  university  is  incorporated  by  an  act  of 
council.  Forty  acres  of  valuable  land  to  the  N  of 
the  city  have  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
council ;  £30,000  have  been  granted  for  the  build- 
ing, and  an  endowment  of  £9,000  per  annum.  The 


four  professors,  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Natural  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Logic,  Modern 
Literature,  and  Political  Economy,  are  to  receive  a 


salary  of  £1,000  per  annum  with  chambers. 

Government,]  The  administration  of  this  colony 
is  now  conducted  by  a  governor,  an  executive  coun- 
cil, and  a  legislative  assembly,  the  Utter  of  which 
is  about  to  be  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  house. 
The  schedule  for  the  upper  house,  which  is  to  con- 
sist of  30  members,  has  been  agreed  to  in  commit- 
tee ;  they  are  distributed  according  to  the  following 
arrangement,  which  also  shows  the  administrative 
suixii visions  oi  tne  province: 

Ck*tkal  province.  Including  the  dry  of  Melbourne  and  the 
country  extending  three  mile*  round  the  oorporate  limit*  of 
thectty.  .  f 

Suits  pbovtxck,  including  the  counties  of  liourke,  Evelyn, 

Socth-westekji  PROVUfCB,  Including  the  counllea  of  Grant, 

Grenvllle,  and  Pol  wart)  i,  f 
Western  province,  including  the  counllea  of  Ripon,  Hamf- 

den,  Heytesbury.  Viillera,  Nomianby,  Dundas.  and  FofleCi.  i 
North  wKiTXHM  province,  Including  the  countlea  of  Talbot 

and  Palhousie,  and  the  Wlmmrra  and  Loddon  districts,  * 
r.  a  -  r  >  k  s  rmovtscs,  including  the  count}"  of  Anglesey,  the 

jirn|i»M"d  c.iuiUy  of  Rodney,  and  the  Murray  and  tiippe'  ^ 

The  revenue  in  1852  was  £1,123,825,  of  which 
£558,500  was  territorial.  In  1853,  the  revenue 
was  £1,577,181,  of  which  £846,214  was  territorial. 
The  following  is  a  return  of  the  revenue  of  the  col- 


ony in 


3 


the  four  quarters  of  1854 


Gold  license*. 
Escort  and  Treasury 

fees, 
Customs, 
Port  A 


Licences, 
Fines  and 
Fees  of  office. 
Miscellaneous, 
Land  revenue. 


Quarters  ending 

Dec.  31. 

March  31.  June  SO.  Sent  30, 

18*3. 

18i4. 

18*4. 

X130,7»7 

£77.834 

18,122 

Hjg 

16,4*8 

1S.570 

334.01* 

21K.247 

It*  ft* 

4,922 

MM 
8.628 

una 

24,*** 

6.6H 

7.814 

67.04& 

47.4JO 

17,404 

14.044 

14.476 

17.111 

7,098 

7.744 

11.306 

19,748 

7,101 

14,173 

11.1*1 

13.S40 

M8*64 

831.075 

377,701 

3IL64J 

The  expenditure  in  1853  was  £734,961,  of  which 
the  expences  of  the  civil  establishment  amounted 
to  £93,273 1  of  the  judicial,  to  £18,990;  of  the 
£51,726;  of  the  gaol 
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£24,782;  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  £4,219; 
«nd  of  education,  £7,591.  The  public  works  and 
buildings  amounted  to  £96,977;  and  the  military 
establishment  to  £2,873;  while  the  gold-workings 
were  debited  with  £146,335. 

VICTORIA,  a  large  river  of  Northern  Australia, 
ducOTered  by  Stokes  in  1839.  Its  estuary  between 
Turtle-point  and  Pearce-point,  in  Queen's  channel, 
is  26  m.  wide,  and  it  is  navigable  for  Urge  vessels 
«i  least  60  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  has  been  traced 
to  135  m.  from  its  mouth,  where  it  was  found  flow- 
ing from  the  SE.  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to 
trace  this  important  river  to  its  source,  ana  thence 
strike  across  the  country,  in  a  8  direction,  to  Ade- 
laide, if  practicable ;  or  if  not,  in  an  E  direction  to 
the  8E  corner  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  line  of  exploration  argue  that  the 
mouth  of  this  river  is  about  the  nearest  point  of 
Australia  to  England  in  a  direct  line.  London  (the 
straits  of  Dover  excepted)  will  shortly,  say  they,  be 
connected  with  Constantinople  by  means  of  railways. 
The  passage  is  short  and  easv  across  the  Dardanelles 
tn  Scutari.  From  Aleppo,  either  by  the  N  or  the  8 
side  of  the  ran  p.'  of  the  Kurin  mountains,  there  are 
probably  no  curnculties  which  engineers  will  not  in 
time  overcome.  Turning  again  to  Mcrcator's  chart, 
i;  will  he  found  that  from  Aleppo  to  the  great  river 
Euphrates  the  distance  does  not  exceed  60  m.  Along 
the  banks  of  that  once  famous  and  still  noble  river 
will,  no  doubt,  be  traced  a  comparatively  easy  road 
for  railway  communication  to  Bussora  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  And  along  the  NE  shores  of 
that  gulf  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  great  en- 
gineering obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a  railway 
thence  to  Choubar,  on  the  coast  of  Beluchistan. 
Thence  the  course  would  lie  across  the  Indus  to 
Hyderabad,  and  through  the  important  commercial 
districts  of  Carabay  and  Surat  to  Bombay.  When 
st  Bombay,  a  day  and  a-half  or  so,  at  any  ordinary 
speed,  would  carry  us  by  railway  through  Punah 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Ooa,  and  through  Seringapa- 
tun  to  Cochin  or  to  Capo  Comorin,  touching  at  Cey- 
lon and  at  Sumatra,  and  Java  if  desirable,  a  steamer 
would  reach  the  river  V.  in  about  8  davs.  at  the 
present  rate  of  speed.  From  that  part  of  the  V. 
nrer  we  could,  by  means  of  railroads  if  the  country 
is  traversable,  reach  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  or  Syi{- 
ner  in  i  or  3  days  at  the  most.  Thus  our  gold* 
held*  in  Australia  may  be  reached  from  England,  at 
only  moderate  rates  of  speed,  by  steam,  in  22  days ; 
and  with  that  object  in  view,  the  V.  river  is  likely 
to  become  the  great  hall  door  of  Australia.  Inde- 
pendent, however,  of  all  this,  and  presuming  that 
the  interior  of  Australia  is  perfectly  inaccessible — 
which  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose — and  indepen- 
dent of  the  deep  scientific  interest  attached  to  the 

S expedition,  they  believe  there  is  every  pro- 
that  such  an  expedition  will  open  up  new 
able  lands ;  and  while  the  proposed  start- 
ing point  is  the  best  for  penetrating  into  the  un- 
known parts  of  the  interior,  it  is  in  itself  a  site  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  better  knowledge, 
•ince  it  promises  to  be  an  important  station  for  the 
rapidly  developing  commerce  between  India,  China, 
•na  the  Indian  archipelago.  Further,  the  expedi- 
tion could  usefully  survey  a  probable  station  for 
the  steam  communications  which  must  yet  be  es- 
tablished between  India,  China,  and  New  South 
Wales.  The  lands  also  upon  the  northern  rivers  of 
Australia  promise  to  be  suitable  for  many  valuable 
purposes  besides  the  ordinary  pastoral  business  of 
th»t  country,  and  especially  for  the  growth  of  cotton. 
A?ain,  the  station  which  would  there  be  formed 
wwnld,  in  all  probability,  concentrate  the  trepang 
fishery  and  other  existing  trades,  at  present  chiefly 


r 


in  the  hands  of  Malay  adventurers.  To  these  con- 
siderations it  is  replied  by  the  advocates  of  another 
line  of  exploration  that  the  merits  of  the  V.  river, 
us  a  central  point  from  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior  could  most  readily  be  extended,  appear  by 
no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
The  only  territory  to  which  the  V.  offers  peculiar 
facilities  of  access,  is  on  the  NW  water-shed ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  mountainous  country  may 
render  access  from  its  head-waters  to  the  E  and  8 
difficult  and  perhaps  impracticable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  8  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  run  in- 
land to  the  extent  of 500  m. ;  and  the  numerous  rivers 
which  flow  into  it  command  as  close  an  approach 
to  the  NW  water-parting  as  the  V.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  following  immense  sweep  of  country  is 
most  accessible  from  the  gulf,  via.  from  the  drain- 
age area  of  the  E  coast  of  the  continent,  extending 
from  Leichhardt's  route  to  the  gulf,  W  to  Mitchell's 
furthest ;  thence  to  the  central  point  attained  by  the 
expedition  of  Sturt;  and  so  on,  completing  the  un- 
known extent  of  the  N  water-shed  and  its  relations 
to  the  vast  centre,  up  to  the  comparatively  limited 
range  naturally  approachable  by  the  NW  rivers. 
A  series  of  movements  radiating  from  the  gulf  along 
its  numerous  rivers,  and  connecting  it  with  the  line 
thus  indicated,  would,  it  is  argued,  intercept,  in 
every  case,  the  course  intended  to  be  traversed  by 
the  missing  explorer,  Dr.  Lcichhardt ;  and  if  this 
were  the  only  advantage,  it  ought  not  to  bo  over- 
looked. Captain  Stokes,  while  recording  the  explo- 
ration of  the  Victoria,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gulf  and 
some  of  its  rivers,  often  makes  reference  to  the  re- 
markable advantages  offered  by  the  gulf,  both  for  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  This  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  gulf  comes  from  the  experienced  discoverer 
who  explored  the  V.  as  well  as  the  gulf,  and  it  can- 
not therefore  be  considered  ex  parte.  "  It  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  establishment  of  a  settlement  on  the  N 
coast  of  Australia,"  say  the  advocates  of  the  gulf 
route  of  exploration,  "  that  it  should  be  accessible 
and  attractive  to  the  native  navigators  and  traders 
of  the  adjacent  Indian  archipelago:  all  along  that 
remarkable  maritime  channel  which  penetrates  be- 
tween two  continuous  and  parallel  chains  of  impor- 
tant islands,  from  Singapore  to  the  gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, there  is  now  no  depot  for  British  merchandise, 
eastward  of  Singapore.  The  smooth  seas,  the  pe- 
riodical winds,  and  land  within  sight,  to  which  tho 
native  traders  are  accustomed,  would  render  the 
boisterous  ocean,  within  the  region  of  hurricanes, 
through  which  the  V.  must  be  approached,  an  im- 
pediment to  that  important  traffic.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  take  timely  warning  from  the  failure  ot 
Port-Essington,  in  proceeding  to  bring  about  any 
new  settlement  on  tne  N  coast.  Recurring  to  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria,  it  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the 
frequented  line  of  traffic  through  the  archipelago. 
By  way  of  the  coast  of  New  Quinea  the  lino  of  land 
is  scarcely  interrupted  between  the  archipelago  and 
the  shores  of  the  gulf;  and  the  native  traders  will 
derive  from  the  land  which  surrounds  the  gulf  that 
protection  from  violent  winds  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed amongst  their  own  contiguous  islands. 
Safe  harbours,  numerous  rivers,  rich  'soil,  fine  cli- 
mate, and  proximity  to  the  eastern  trade,  mnst 
cause  the  territory  around  the  gulf  to  he  rapidly 
settled  as  soon  as  its  merits  are  better  known. 

VICTORIA,  a  recently  founded  town,  on  the  N 
side  of  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  on  Victoria  bay. 
See  article  Hono-Kono. 

VICTORIA,  a  district  of  Upper  Canada,  skirted 
on  the  8  by  the  bay  of  Quinti,  and  watered  by  the 
Trent,  the  Mocra,  and  the  Salinas.  Its  district" 
is  Belleville.    Pop.  in  1842,  15,842. 
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VICTORIA,  a  county  in  the  SE  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  U.  8.  Area  804  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Guadalupe,  and  by  the  Garatas,  the  Zanilla,  and 
the  Caaa-Blanca.  Pop.  289. — Its  cap.  of  the  same 
name  is  situated  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Guadalupe, 
113  m.  S8E  of  Anstin,  in  N  lat  28°  56'  4T,  W  Ion*. 
97°  7'  30".— Also  a  village  in  Knox  co.,  Illinois,  87 
m.  N  by  W  of  Springfield. — Also  a  villapo  of  Da- 
vies  co.,  in  Missouri,  138  m.  NW  of  Jefferson. — 
Also  a  village  of  Bolivar  co.,  in  Mississippi,  100  m. 
NNW  of  Jackson. 

VICTORIA,  a  settlement  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Bahia,  comarca  of  Umbo. — Also  an  island  in  the 
prov.  of  Slo-Paulo,  to  the  E  of  the  island  of  Sfto- 
Sebastiao.  in  8  lat.  23'  47'  42". 

VICTORIA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tabasco,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Cam  peachy. 
It  has  a  small  fort  for  its  defence. 

VICTORIA,  a  Dutch  fort  on  the  SW  coast  of  the 
island  of  Ambovna,  in  8  lat.  3°  41'  41". 

VICTORIA  (Caps),  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of 
Patagonia,  in  S  lat.  52°  35'. 

VICTORIA  (Fokt),  a  factory  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company,  in  Vancouver's  island,  on  Esquimalt- 
bav  on  the  8E  coast  of  the  island,  in  N  lat  48°  25'. 
The  fort  is  an  oblong  stockade,  with  a  blockhouse 
at  the  opposite  corners,  and  a  few  puns  in  each. 
There  are  also  some  storehouses,  and  two  wharfs, 
one  of  which  has  18  ft.  water  alongside. 

VICTORIA-HARBOUR,  a  large  roomy  inlet,  on 
the  8  side  of  Choiseul  sound,  in  the  Falkland  archi- 
pelago. It  is  formed  by  a  long  peninsula  running 
parallel  to  the  shore  for  about  7  m 

VICTORIA  (Laxx).  Be 

VICTORIA-LAND, i  recently  discovered  region  in  the  southern 
Atlnntic  ocean,  nearly  upon  the  same  meridian  with  New  Zea- 
land, and  2.000  m.  further  8,  di*covere«l  hy  Sir  James  Rom. 
"On  the  morning  of  the  llth  January  1841  when  in  8  lat.  70* 
41',  and  E  long.  173*  36',  land  wa»  discovered,"  says  that  gallant 
•(Beer,  "  at  the  dUtance.  aa  it  afterward*  proved,  of  nearly 
100  m.  directly  In  the  course  we  were  steering,  and  therefore 
directly  between  u*  and  the  pole.  Although  the  clrcnmrtance 
was  viewed  at  the  time  with  considerable  regret,  being  likely 
to  defeat  one  of  the  more  Important  object*  of  the  expedition,  yet 
it  restored  to  England  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  southern- 
most known  land,  which  had  been  nobly  wnn,  and  for  more 
than  twenty  yean  possessed  by  Russia.  Continuing  our  course 
towards  this  land,  for  many  hours  we  seemed  scarcely  to  ap- 
proach it  It  rose  In  lofty  mountain-peak*  of  from  3,000  to 
12,0o0  ft.  in  height,  perfectly  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  the 
glaciers  that  descended  from  the  mountain  summits  projected 
many  miles  into  the  ocean,  and  presented  a  perpendicular  face 
of  lofty  cliffs.  As  we  neared  the  land,  some  exposed  patches  of 
rock  appeared ;  and  steering  towards  a  small  bay  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  landing,  we  found  the  shore  so  thickly  lined  for 
some  miles  with  bergs  and  pack-ice,  and  with  a  heavy  swell 
dashing  against  It,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  our  purpose,  and 
steer  towards  a  more  promising  looking  point  to  the  8,  off  which 
we  observed  several  small  islands.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th 
I  landed,  accompanied  by  Commander  Crosier,  and  a  number  of 
the  officers  of  each  ship,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  In  the 
name  of  her  most  gracious  majesty.  The  Island  on  which  we 
landed  is  composed  wholly  of  Igneous  rocks,  numerous  specimens 
of  which,  with  other  imbedded  minerals,  were  procured;  It  is  in 
8  1st.  71*  56'.  and  E  long.  171*  T.  Observing  that  the  E  coast 
of  the  main  land  trended  to  the  southward*,  whilst  the  N  shore 
took  a  north-westerly  direction,  I  was  led  to  hope,  that  by  pene- 
trating to  the  sooth  as  far  a*  practicable,  it  might  be  possible  to 
pass  beyond  the  magnetic  pole,  which  our  combined  observation* 
placed  In  76*  (?)  nearly ;  and  thence  by  steering  \V,  complete  Its 
circumnavigation.  We  accordingly  pursued  our  course  along 
this  magnificent  land,  and  on  the  23d  of  January,  we  reached  74* 
1  .v  8  .  the  highest  southern  lat  that  had  ever  been  attained  by 
any  preceding  navigators.  Although  greatly  Impeded  by  strong 
southerly  gates,  thick  fops,  constant  snow-storms,  we  continued 
the  examination  of  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  on  the  37th 
we  again  landed  on  an  Island  In  8  1st.  76*  8',  and  E  long.  168* 
If.  composed,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  entirely  of  Igneous  rocks. 
Still  steering  to  the  southward,  early  the  next  morning,  a  moun- 
tain of  12.400  ft.  above  the  level  or  the  sea,  was  seen  emitting 
flame  and  smoke  in  splendid  profusion:  this  magnificent  volcano, 
which  received  the  n  sme  of  Monnt-Erebn*.  i*  in  8  lat  77*  32*.  and 
E  long.  167*.  An  extinct  crater  to  the  E  of  Mount-Krebus,  of 
somewhat  leas  deration,  was  called  Mount-Terror.  The  main- 
land  preserved  It*  southerly  trending,  sod  we  continued  to  follow 
it,  until,  In  the  afternoon,  when  close  In  with  the  land,  our  further 


progress  in  that  direction  was  prevented  hy  a  barrier  of  Ire, 
stretching  away  from  a  projecting  cape  of  the  coast,  directly  to 
the  E8E  This  extraordinary  harrier  presented  a  perpeodiiiiUr 
face  of  at  least  ISO  ft,  rising,  of  course,  f.«r  above  the  mast  bads 
of  our  ships,  and  completely  concealing  from  oar  view  every- 
thing  beyond  it,  except  only  the  tops  of  a  range  of  very 
lofty  mountain*  In  a  8SE  direction,  and  in  8  lat  79*.  Par- 
suing  the  examination  of  this  splendid  barrier  to  the  east- 
ward, we  reached  the  latitude  of  f  8*  4'  8.  the  highest  we  were 
at  any  time  able  to  attain,  on  the  3d  of  February  i  and  having, 
on  the  9th,  traced  its  continuity  to  the  long,  of  191*  33'.  la  S 
lat.  78*,  a  distance  of  more  than  800  m,  our  further  progress 
was  prevented  by  a  heavy  pack,  pressed  closely  agafnst  the 
barrier ;  and  the  narrow  lane  of  water,  by  means  of  which  we 
had  penetrated  thus  fax,  became  so  completely  covered  by  ra- 
pidly-forming ice,  that  nothing  but  the  strong  brtexe  with 
which  we  were  favoured  enabled  os  to  retrace  oar  steps.  When 
at  a  distance  or  less  thsn  half  a  mile  from  Its  lofty  ley  eiiftV 
we  had  soundings  with  31*  fath.  on  a  bed  of  soft  Woe  mad. 
With  a  temperature  of  30*  below  the  rreexing  point  we  frond 
the  ice  to  form  so  rapidly  on  the  surface,  that  any  further  ex- 
amination of  the  barrier  in  so  extremely  severe  a  period  of  the 
season  being  Impracticable,  we  stood  away  to  the  westward  fir 
the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  to  approach  tor  Msr 
netic  pole,  and  again  reached  its  lat  76*  8  (?)  on  the  1Mb  of 
February,  and  although  we  found  that  much  of  the  heavy  ira 
had  drifted  away  since  oar  former  attempt,  and  its  place,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied  by  recent  lee,  yet  we  made  some  way 
through  It,  and  got  a  few  miles  nearer  to  that  pole  than  we  had 
before  been  able  to  accomplish,  when  the  heavy  pack  again 
frustrated  ail  our  efforts,  completely  filling  the  space  of  IS  or  16 
m  between  us  and  the  shore.  For  several  days  we  continued  to 
examine  the  coast  to  the  westward,  tracing  the  pack-edge  aloag, 
until,  on  the  3Ath  of  February,  we  found  the  land  abruptly  to 
terminate  In  S  lat  70*  40'.  and  E  long.  163*.  trending  consider- 
ably to  the  8  of  W,  and  presenting  to  oar  view  an  Immense  spare 
occupied  by  the  newly-formed  ice,  so  covered  by  recent  snow 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  one  unbroken  mass,  and  defy- 
ing every  attempt  to  penetrate  it  The  great  southern  land 
we  have  discovered,  and  whoac  continuity  we  have  traced  from 
nearly  the  70th  to  the  79th  degree  of  latitode,  I  am  desirous  to 
extinguish  by  the  name  of  our  most  grscious  sovereign  Qsesn 
Victoria." 

VICTORIA-LAND,  a  recently  discovered  tract  of  Arctic  Amer- 
ica, lying  between  the  parallels  of  70*  and  73*.  along  the  W 
aide  of  Victoria  strait  which  separates  it  from  Boothia  Felix, 
and  continuous  with  Wollaston-Land  on  the  8W,  sad  Print* 
Albert-Land  on  the  NE  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  T.  Simpson 
in  1838  Having  passed  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Frank- 
lin In  1831.  Simpson  saw  from  a  low  cape,  which  he  named  Cap* 
Franklin,  a  new  land  or  crowded  chain  of  islands  of  great  ex- 
tent in  many  places  high  and  covered  with 
from  W  to  NE   The  mainland 


off  to 

continued  to  be  IU  general  bearing  for  the  three  fallowing  day*. 
It  is  flat  in  its  outline,  the  path  leading  alternately  over  soft 
sand,  sharp  stones,  and  swampy  ground  At  the  distance  of 
from  1  to  3  mi  lea  the  coast  la  skirted  by  a  range  of  low  ateey 
hills  partially  clothed  with  dull  verdure,  which  send  down  to 
the  sea  numberless  brooks  and  small  streams  j  none  of  the  tatter 
at  that  season  (August)  reached  above  the  wsist  though  the 
deep  and  rugged  channels  of  many  of  them  showed  that  in  the 
spring  they  mutt  be  powerful  torrcnta    Twolesgue*  irdsnd.  a 

to  the  height  of  600ft..  ud 


for  a  day's  journey 
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The  ice  all  along  lay  hn- 
moveably  aground  upon  the  shallow  beach,  and  extended  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  great  nert-V 
em  land  still  stretched  out  before  tbe  explorers,  and  kept  alivt 
doubts  of  their  being  engaged  In  exploring  an  immense  bay. 
which  even  the  increase  in  the  tides,  tbe  quantity  of  seaweed 
and  shell*,  and  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  large  whale  and 
of  a  Polar  bear  could  not  altogether  dispel.  These  doubts  ■ 
almost  converted  Into  certainty  as  they  drew  near,  on  the  I 

an  elevated  cape,  and  saw  land  apparently  all  amen* 
Bllng*  of  disappointment  Simpson  ascended  the  height 
whose  summit  a  splendid  and  unlooked-for  view  suddenly 
burst  upon  him.  "The  ocean,  as  if  transformed  by  enchmt 
merit,  rolled  its  free  waves  beneath  and  beyond  the  reach  of  vi- 
sion to  tbe  eastward,  islands  of  various  shape  and  size  overspread 
Its  surface,  and  the  northern  land  terminated  In  a  bold  and  lofty 
cape,  bearing  NE  at  least  40  m.  distant  while  the  coast  of  tb* 
continent  trended  away  to  the  south-east  I  stood,  in  fact"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Simpson,  "on  a  remarkable  headland  at  the  F.  en- 
trance of  an  Ice-obstructed  strait  The  extensive  land  to  the 
northward  I  have  called  '  Victoria  Ijuid."  In  honour  of  oar  yoslh- 
M  sovereign;  and  it*  eastern  extremity  Cape  Pelly.  after  the 
governor  of  tbe  honourable  company.  To  the  promontory.  where 
we  encamped.  I  have  attached  the  name  of  Caps  Alexander, 
after  an  only  brother,  who  would  give  his  right  hand  to  b*  the 
sharer  of  my  Joomeya  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  there  wat 
about  3  ft.  being  the  greatest  observed  by  as  In  the  Arctic  teas. 
The  coast  here  changes  Its  character,  the  water  become*  deep, 
the  approach  easy,  and  I  have  little  dnnbt  that  the  Islands  con- 
tain secure  harbours  for  shipping.  Next  morning,  at  the  dislsnce 
of  8  or  9  m„  we  crossed  another  high  cape,  formed  of  trap  rodu. 
In  N  Int.  C8*  53*  18"  5.  the  variation  of  the  compass  being  «T  E. 
The  travelling  had  become  more  and  more  toilsome;  our  cj»J 
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now  passing  orer  some  miles  of  round  loose  stones,  and  then 
thrnugti  wet  owtn  tracks,  sown  with  In  rev  boulders,  and  tun 
(tad  with  dwarf  willow*.  At  our  usual  camping  hour,  we  opened 
a  Isrpe  bay  studded  with  Island*,  which  ran  in  for  5  m.  to  the 
S<W,  and  then  turned  off  in  a  bold  sweep  of  rounded  granitic 
hias  dipping  to  the  sight  tn  the  ESE.  at  the  distance  of  30  tn. 
To  walk  round  even  the  portion  of  the  bay  tn  view  would  have 
c  t  rv.i.t  three  days  :  the  time  allotted  for  outpnins  was  alrvndy 
(tpimU  and  two  or  three  of  my  men  were  severely  lame  from 
tie  fatigue  of  their  burdens,  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
the  constant  immersion  tn  ley  cold  water.  The  morning  of  the 
JVth  of  August  was  devoted  to  the  determination  of  our  position, 
and  the  erection  of  a  pillar  of  stones  on  the  most  elevated  part  of 
im  point  After  which,  I  took  possession  of  the  country,  with 
the  ixiil  ceremonial  in  the  name  of  the  honourable  company, 
and  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  pillar  I  deposited  a 
I  n-f  sketch  of  our  proceedings,  for  the  Information  or  whoever 
mhrht  find  it.  Its  situation  Is  in  N  lat  68*  43'.  W  long.  106*  3'. 
The  compass  grew  sluggish  and  uncertain  in  its  movements  as  wo 
advanced  eastward,  and  frequently  had  to  be  shaken  before  it 
wpqM  traverse  at  all  Two  miles  to  the  8  of  our  encampment, 
«  rapid  river  of  some  magnitude  discharges  Itself  into  the  bay, 
be  shores  of  which  seemed  more  broken  and  Indented  than  those 
along  which  we  had  travelled." 

VICTORIA  (La),  a  village  of  Venezuela,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Caracas  to  Puerto-Cavello,  in  N 
lat.  10"  13  36".  The  principal  ornament  of  the 
place  is  a  handsome  church,  so  large  that  it  might 
veil  be  termed  a  cathedral. 

VICTORIA  (North  and  South),  two  districts  of 
British  Caffraria,  in  a  Africa. 

VICTORIA  (Nohra-Senhora-da),  a  town  of  Bra- 
til,  on  an  inland  off  the  coast  of  Espirito-Santo,  in 
S  1st  20*  18',  W  long.  40°  0'.    It  is  well-built 

VICTORIA  STRAIT,  a  channel  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  separating  Victoria-Land  on  the  W,  from 
Boothia- Felix  on  the  E;  and  communicating  on  the 
N,  bv  Ommaney  inlet,  with  Barrow's  strait, 

VlD,  or  Urak,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bulgaria,  which  has  its  source  in  the  sanj.  of 
Sophia,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Balkan,  and  to  the  NW 
of  Ihleman;  flows  thence  into  the  sanj.  of  Rust- 
chuk,  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  NNE  direc- 
tion of  about  150  m.,  joins  the  Danulx:  on  the  r. 
bank,  about  5  m.  above  the  confluence  on  the  oppo- 
site nrle  of  the  Aluta. 

V1DALIA,  a  village  of  Concordia  parish,  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Mis- 
Jiwippi,  opposite  Natchez,  and  77  m.  N  by  W  of 
Baton- Rouge. 

VIDAUBAN,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Var,  and  cant  of  Le  Luc,  8  m.  BSW  of  Dra- 
puinan,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Argena.    Pop.  2,203, 

VIDDIN.    See  Widdw. 

V1DEM,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Cilli.  Pop.  260.  It  has  a  school  and  an 
Armenian  institute. 

V1DEROE,  an  island  in  the  NE  part  of  the  group 
of  the  Faroe  islands,  between  the  islands  of  Fugloe 
and  Bordoe.  It  is  9  m.  in  length,  and  nearly  equal 
in  breadth,  and  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name, 
with  600  inhabitants. 

VIDEY,  an  island  near  the  W  coast  of  Iceland, 
a  little  to  th.  NE  of  Reikiavick.  It  has  a  royal 
turn,  formerly  a  monastery.  The  eider  duck  is 
found  here  in  great  numbers. 

VIDIQCEIRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
of  Alemtejo,  and  comarca  of  Bcja,  delightfully 
situated.    Pop.  2,400. 

VID1GULFO,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Lombardy,  in  the  prov.  and  9  m.  NNE  of  Pavia, 
*nd  district  of  Landriano,  in  a  fertile  locality.  Pop. 
1,100.  A  victory  was  here  gained  over  the  Pave- 
«an»  by  the  Milanese  in  1146. 

V1D10  (Cafe),  a  headland  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Oriedo.  W8W  of  Cape  Penas. 
VIDOURLE,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its 
in  the  W  part  of  the  dep.  of  the  Gard,  near 
Hippolytc ;  forms  for  some  distance  the  di- 
j  line  between  this  dep.  and  that  of  the  Hc- 


rault ;  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  joins 
the  Canal-de-la- Radelle,  and  the  other  entering  the 
dep.  of  the  Herault,  flows  into  the  Etang-de-Mau- 
guio.  This  river  flows  in  a  generally  SSE  direction, 
and  has  a  total  course  of  51  m.  Saint-Hippolyte, 
Snuve,  Quissac,  and  Sotnmiercs,  are  the  chief  places 
on  its  banks. 

VIDRERAS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  from  Gerona,  between  that  town  and 
Barcelona,  and  near  the  coast.    Pop.  1,600. 

V1DZICHKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  6  m.  N  of  Vilkomir. 

VIDZY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
and  75  m.  NE  of  Vilna,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Dwina. 

VIE,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Ome,  a  little  to  the  W  of  the  village 
of  Grand- Val ;  flows  thence  into  the  dep.  of  the 
Calvados ;  waters  Vimoutiers,  Livarot,  ana  St  Ju- 
licn-lo-Faucon ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  33  m., 
throws  itself  into  the  Dives,  on  the  r.  bank.  It 
runs  in  a  generally  NW  direction. — Also  a  river  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Vendee,  which  has  its  source  a  little 
to  the  S  of  Belleville,  in  the  cant  of  Poire-sous-la- 
Roche ;  runs  W ;  and  after  a  course  of  33  m.,  throws 
itself,  with  the  Jauney,  into  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
port  of  Saint-Gilles. 

VIECHT  (Gross  and  Klein),  two  villages  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria.    Pop.  260. 

VIECHTACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Upper 
Austria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Traun,  on  the  Aim. 
It  has  several  saw-mills,  and  a  trade  in  timber. 

VIECHTACH  rOBEsj,  a  market-town  of  Bava- 
ria, in  the  circle  or  the  Upper  Pfalx,  and  to  the  E  of 
Raabburg.    Pop.  1,225. 

VIECHTACH  (Unter),  a  market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  the  Regen,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  47  m.  NW  of  Passau.  Pop.  1,600. 
It  has  a  poor-houso  and  an  hospital,  and  contains 
manufactories  of  linen  and  of  tobacco,  dye-works, 
and  breweries. 

VIECHTEN8TEIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Inn,  and  on  the  river  of  that  name. 
Pop.  460.    It  has  a  castle. 

VIECHT  WANG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Traun,  on  the  Inn.    Pop.  1,400. 

VIEHAN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Breslau,  and  circle  of  Neumarkt  Pop.  360.  It 
has  a  castle. 

VIEHBACH  (Ober  and  Unter),  two  villages  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  con- 
taining respectively  260  and  300  inhabitants.  They 
contain  a  convent  and  several  mills. 

V1EHHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria     Pop.  360.    It  has  a  castle. 

VIEHHOFEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Wienerwalde,  and  near  St  Folten.  It 
has  a  glass  manufactory. 

V1EHLAND,  a  bailiwick  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov. 
of  Stade  and  duchy  of  Bremen.  Pop.  2,600.  SchirT- 
dorf  is  its  chief  place. 

VIEIL-HE8DIN.   See  Hesdis-le-Viecx. 

VIEIL-SAINT-REING,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Ardennes,  and  cant  of  Novron.  Pop. 
1,291. 

VIEIL-SALM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg  and  arrond. 
of  Marche,  watered  by  the  Glain.    Pop.  2,961. 

VIEJO,  a  market-town  of  Central  America,  in 
the  state  of  Nicaragua,  near  a  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  dep.  and  30  m.  NNE  of  Rcalejo.  Pop. 
3,000. 

VIELANT,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lcnburg-Schwcrin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg. 
Pop.  440. 
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VIELAU.  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau.    Pop.  750. 

V1ELBAUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  MagdebnrR  and  circle  of  Osterburg.    Pop.  360 

VIELBRUNN,  a  market-town  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Starkenbarg.    Pop.  780. 

VIELGOROD.    See  Bbi^qrod. 

VIELGUT,  a  Ullage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau  and  circle  of  Ocli.    Pop.  724. 

VIELIST,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  prov.  of  Mecklenburg.  Pop. 
240. 

VIELITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam  and  circle  of  Ruppin.    Pop.  210. 

VIELLA,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Gere,  cant  and  6  m.  SW  of  Riscle.  Pop. 
1,600.   The  locality  affords  good  wine. 

VIELLA,  a  judicial  partido  and  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Lorida.  The  partido  com- 
prises 34  pueblos.  The  town  is  84  m.  NNE  of 
Lerida,  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  in  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Garonne.  Pop.  700.  It  has  a  par- 
ish church  and  a  custom-house.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  rearing  of  cattle 
form  the  chief  objects  of  local  industry. 

VIELLA  (Col  de),  a  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Spain,  on  the  8  side  of  the  valley  of  Aran,  between 
Viella  and  Senet  The  hospital  of  V.  is  near  the  8 
entrance  to  this  pass. 

VIELLE,  or  Vieu.b-Aure,  a  canton  and  commune 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Hautes-Pyrenees,  and 
arrond.  of  Bagneres-dc-Bigorre.  The  cant  com- 
prises 15  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 3,665 ;  in  1846,  3,805. 
The  village  is  2 1  m.  SE  of  Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  on 
the  Neste,  in  a  valley  of  that  name.    Pop.  481. 

VIELLE-LOYE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Jura,  and  cant,  of  Montbarrey,  9  m. 
from  Ddle.    Pop.  730.    It  has  a  bottle-work. 

VIELLE-LYRK,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Euro,  and  cant,  of  Rngles,  on  the  Rille. 
27  m.  SW  of  Evreux.  Pop.  779.  It  has  a  foundry 
and  blast  furnace. 

VIELLEVIGNE,  a  ooramone  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Loire-Inferieure,  cant  of  Aigre- 
feoille,  on  the  Ognon.    Pop.  in  1846,  5,375. 

VIELLY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Nord,  cant  and  8  m.  SW  of  Solemas.    Pop.  1,670. 

VIELMANSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sty- 
ria,  in  the  circle  of  Bruch  and  bail,  of  Rottenmann. 
Pop.  210. 

VIELMUR,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Tarn  and  arrond.  of  Caatres.  The 
cant,  comprises  9  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,508;  in 
1846,  6,279.  The  village  is  8  m.  W  of  Caatres,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Agout  Pop.  1,178.  It  has 
manufactories  of  hosiery. 

VIELSK.   See  Viatlsk. 

VIELS-MAISON8,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Aisne,  and  cant  of  Charly.  Pop.  884. 
It  has  manufactories  of  articles  in  caoutchouc,  of 
pottery,  and  of  baskets,  and  a  tannery. 

VIEL8TEDE,  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  in  the  bail, 
of  Delmcnhorst.    Pop.  550. 

VIELVERGE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  C6te-d'Or,  cant  and  5  m.  8E  of  Pontarlier. 

VIENAN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdeburg  and  circle  of  Salzwedel.  Pop.  200.  It 
has  salt-works  and  several  mills. 

VIENENBURG,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  and  33  m.  8E  of  Hildeshoim,  on  the  Rradan. 
Pop.  924. 

VIENNA,  [in  German,  Wies;  in  French,  Viejtxb,] 
the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  largest 
city  in  Germany,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain 
diversified  by  a  number  of  - 


and  hills,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Danube,  where  it 
receives  a  small  stream  called  in  German,  the  Wien 
—whence  the  city  has  its  name— which  pause* 
through  the  city  and  suburbs,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Vhukboma  in  Pumwnia  Superior,  in  N  lat 
48°  12',  E  long.  16°  23',  at  an  alt  of  480  ft  above 
sea  level.  380  m.  SSE  of  Berlin,  and  650  m.  E  by  8 
of  Paris.  To  the  E  and  N,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  entirely  level ;  but  to  the  W  and  8  b  seen, 
at  the  distance  of  from  9  to  12  m.,  a  range  of  moun- 
tains thickly  planted  with  trees  and  vines.  The 
Danube,  which  is  here  very  wide,  divides  itself  in 
the  W  part  of  the  city  into  several  arms  forming 
islands  covered  with  wood.  The  neighbourhood  of 
this  vast  river,  its  agreeable  islands,  its  variety  of 
prospect  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  along  its  banks, 
all  concur  to  beautify  the  appearance  of  V.,  and 
would  make  it  a  very  pleasant  abode,  if  a  variable 
climate  and  foggy  atmosphere  did  not  frequently 
overcast  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene.  Few  spot* 
are  so  intersected  with  water  as  the  vicinity  of  V. 
The  Danube,  broken  into  a  variety  of  channels, 
loses  its  usual  rapiditv,  and  seems  as  if  disposed  to 
linger  in  this  beautiful  scenery ;  but  scarcely  has 
it  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  advanced 
into  the  great  level  of  Hungary,  than  it  rolls  along, 
in  all  its  former  impetuosity.  One  of  the  arms  of 
this  river,  flowing  between  the  city  and  the  suburb 
of  Loopoldstadt,  serves  for  the  purposes  of  naviga 
tion,  and  is  crossed  in  four  different  places  oy 
wooden  bridges.  Its  streets  arc  unfortunately  as 
narrow  as  those  of  any  town  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  divided  into  two 'great  parts :  viz.  the  Innere- 
stadt  or  Vienna  Proper,  and  the  Yorstadt  suburbs; 
and  nothing  can  exhibit  a  greater  contrast  than 
these  component  parts  of  the  same  capital,— the 
suburbs  surprising  us  by  their  extent  and  beauty, 
while  the  city  disappoints  us  by  its  mean  and  irre- 
gular buildings.    A  stranger  is  perpetually  im- 

I) rested  with  the  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Innerestadt  are,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  their 
crowded  dwellings ;  and  this  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  the  impationccof  the  citizens  to  exchange 
them  in  tho  spring  for  the  free  air  of  the  suburbs, 
where  wide  streets,  extensive  gardens,  and  large 
edifices,  unite  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  pass  the 
summer  to  their  satisfaction.  In  1683,  when  V. 
was  besieged  by  the  Turks,  the  suburbs  were  only 
three  or  four  in  number ;  and  a  century  ago,  several 
of  them  were  only  villages  or  country-seats.  Their 
increase  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  abrogation 
by  Joseph  II.,  of  the  feudal  rights  possessed  by  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  spot,  after  which  the  dis- 
trict became  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the 
rest  of  tho  capital.  Fifty  years  ago,  Vienna  was 
considered  to  be  well-fortified ;  having  a  rampart 
twelve  strong  bastions,  ten  ravelins,  deep  and  wide 
square  ditches,  and  outworks  of  proportionable 
strength.  The  old  works  were  said  to  be  built  with 
the  money  extorted  by  Leopold  of  Austria  from  the 
people  of  England,  as  the  ransom  of  the  gallant 
Kichard-Cceur-de  Lion.  With  this  sum,  amount- 
ing to  140,000  marks  of  silver,  Cologne  weight,  Leo- 
pold not  only  walled  and  fortified  Vicnna,out  like- 
wise the  cities  of  Ens,  Hamburg,  and  Neustadt  TV 
entire  extent  of  the  lines  enclosing  both  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  16  m.  Howitt  in  his  Rural  Lift  is 
Germany,  thus  describes  the  city  generally:  "  The 
city  is  great  and  compact,  that  is.  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
cluded within  the  walls,  while  far  around  there  is 
an  immense  circle  built  upon,  called  the  Vorstadte 
or  suburbs,  formed  in  segments  radiating  from  the 
centre  of  the  citv,  six-and-thirty  in  number.  The 
city  itself  is  still  surrounded  by  its  loftv  walls  and 
Without  this  moat  lies  a  broad  open 
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[600  yda.  wide]  called  the  glacis,  consisting 
of  plots  of  grass  divided  by  walks  and  roods,  and  by 
lines  of  trees  ;  without  this  green  open  circle  cora- 
taeaces  the  Vorstadtc.  These  are  interspersed  with 
gardens,  public  walks,  churches,  palaces,  and  thea- 
tres, so  that  as  you  walk  round  the  ramparts,  now 
converted  into  a  public  promenade  surrounding  the 
whole  city,  you  behold  within  the  city  a  dense  mass 
of  noble/though  narrow  streets,  immense  piles  of 
princely  buildings,  and  a  crowding,  bustling  popu- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  that  is,  outwardly,  you 
overlook,  wherever  you  are,  a  more  scattered  but 
wide-spread  scene,  as  of  an  eastern  city,  with  towers 
and  domes,  gardens  and  masses  of  trees  :  the  sub- 
urbs, in  fact,  form  the  much  greater  part  of  V.  "  V.," 


says  a  lively  American  writer,  "  is  an  immense  city, 
but  its  heart  only  is  walled  in.  You  may  walk  from 
gate  to  gate  in  tweuty  minutes.  In  leaving  the  walls 
you  come  upon  a  feature  of  the  city  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  other  in  Europe:  its  ram- 
part is  encircled  by  an  open  park,  called  the  glacis, 
a  $  m.  in  width,  and  perhaps  3  BL  in  circuit,  which 
is,  in  fact,  in  the  centre  of  V.  The  streets  com- 
mence again  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and,  on  going 
from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  vou  constantly 
cross  this  lovely  belt  of  verdure  which  girds  her 
heart  like  a  cestus  of  health.  The  top  of  the  ram- 
part itself  is  planted  with  trees,  and,  commanding 
beautiful  views  in  everv  direction,  it  is  generally 
thronged  with  people,    between  this  anil  the  film-is 
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lies  a  deep  trench,  crossed  by  draw-bridgM  at 
everv  gate,  the  bottom  of  which  is  cultivated 
prettily  as  a  flower-garden.  Altogether  V.  is  a 
beautiful  city.  Paris  may  have  single  views  about 
the  Tuileries  that  are  finer  than  any  thing  of  the 
»une  kind  here,  but  this  capital  of  western  Europe, 
a*  a  whole,  is  quite  the  most  imposing  city  I  have 
seen.''  [  Willi*.)  "  As  you  enter  the  streets  of  the 
crrv,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  "  you  are  surprised  at  the  life 
and  itir.  Streams  of  well-dressed  people  are  pour- 
ing along  them  ;  handsome  carriages  and  equipages 
are  seen  driving  as  rapidly  as  in  London ;  the  shops 
present  brilliant  fronts;  cafGs  in  open  places  pro- 
ject their  cool  awning",  and  set  out  their  scores  of 
chairs  for  luxurious  smokers;  all  is  motion,  life, 
•pJendour,  and  crowds;  and  you  feel  for  the  first 
tune  since  you  left  London,  as  if  you  were  once 
more  in  a  great  capital.  You  are  made  sensible, 
too,  how  far  east  you  have  got,  and  in  the  chief  city 
of  what  a  variously  compounded  empire  you  arc. 
Tsque  groups  of  foreigners  are  seated  at  the 
of  various  coffee-houses  and  hotels,  and  the 
>ug  in  the  streets  is  brightly  variegated  with  the 
costumes  of  Turks,  Albanians,  Tyroleso,  Jews,  YVal- 
lachians,  Hungarians,  Armenians,  and  Italians. 
There  is  no  capital  in  Europe  of  the  same  extent  in 
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which  so  much  of  what  "you  want  to  visit,  so  many 


of  the  resorts  of  business  or  amusement,  of  literary 
or  scientific  institutions,  are  set  down  bo  near  to- 
gether. Palaces,  theatres,  houses  of  the  nobility, 
libraries,  collections  of  subjects  of  natural  history, 
of  arms,  trophies,  and  jewellery,  institutions  for  the 
education  and  assistance  of  its  citizens,  stand  thickly, 
all  within  a  very  moderate  space.  The  finest  col- 
lections of  works  of  art  and  of  armour,  with  some 

E ;ilac<  s  <>t  die  nobility,  it  true,  lie  in  the  Buburbs; 
ut  the  imperial  palace,  the  university,  the  arsenal, 
the  treasure-chamber,  the  principal  theatres  and 
churches,  lie  within  the  walls.  Within  the  walls, 
too,  reside  the  highest  classes  chiefly;  and  wherever 
you  gu  vou  obtain  views  of  vast  hotels  of  the  nobles, 
built  round  courts,  the  splendour  of  which  in  a  great 
measure  is  lost  in  the  general  view  of  the  city,  but 
which  surprise  you  wherever  you  come  upon  them." 
Of  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  city,  tho  Inuere- 
stodt  does  not  comprise  a  tenth  part;  but  its  pop. 
is  of  course  denser  than  that  of  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  subdivided  into  4  quarters:  the  Schotten- 
viertel  on  the  W  and  NW;  the  Stuben-viertel  on 
the  NE;  the  YVimmer-viertcI  on  the  8E;  and  the 
Kamtervicrtel  on  the  8.  Its  wall  is  pierced  by  7 
large  and  5  small  gates. 
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As  a  city,  V.  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Berlin ; 
the  streets  of  the  latter  are  rery  filthy,  while  those 
of  V.  are  clean,  thoroughly  drained,  and  paved  with 
great  exactness,  from  the  walls  of  the  houses  on  one 
side  to  the  walls  on  the  other.  There  are  no  defined 
foot-paths  for  pedestrians,  and  in  the  narrow  streets, 
especially,  the  vehicles  frequently  drive  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  doors  and  windows  on  either  side. 
As  an  imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  government, 
the  streets  are  pretty  well  occupied  with  private 
and  public  carriages,  but  of  carts  or  waggons,  very 
few  are  there  to  disturb  either  the  comfort  or  safety 
of  the  multitudes  who  traverse  the  thoroughfares. 
The  pavement  of  the  street  slopes  from  both  sides 
to  the  centre,  and  hence,  every  falling  shower  car- 
ries every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt  to  the  gratings 
and  drains  in  the  centre.  The  city  is  crowded  with 
public  buildings,  and  some  magnificent  churches. 
V.  contains  50  churches,  2 1  convents,  several  nun- 
neries, 70  coffee-houses,  300  taverns,  5  theatres,  and 
6,518  houses,  of  which  1,387  arc  within  the  walls. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  well-built  of  freestone,  six 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs;  those  of  a  different 
description  are  covered  with  nieces  of  timber  shaped 
like  tiles.  Many  of  them  nave  four  cellars,  one 
under  another,  with  an  open  space  in  the  middle  of 
each  arched  roof  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation;  and 
from  the  lowermost  there  is  a  tube  to  the  top,  to  let 
in  air  from  the  streets. 

The  principal  places  or  squares  of  the  city  proper 
are  the  Josephsplatz,  the  Burgplatx,  the  Stephens- 
platz,  the  Neumarkt,  and  the  Honemarkt,  the  Herren- 
grasse,  and  the  Wallnergrasse.  The  dom-kirche  or 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Stephensplarz,  is  a  fair  and  stately  Go- 
thic fabric,  but  somewhat  gloomy,  owing  to  the 
painted  glass  in  the  windows.  It  was  founded  by 
Henry  I.  of  Austria,  and  finished  by  Henry  if. 
The  building,  which  is  of  freestone,  is  342  ft.  long, 
by  144  ft  broad.  The  steeple  is  447  ft.  high,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  and  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Strasburg,  though  not  so  elegant. — The 
university  of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1365,  and  is 
divided  into  four  faculties,  and  four  nations, — Aus- 
trian, Saxon,  Hungarian,  and  Rhenish.  Upwards 
of  5,000  students  attend  this  university,  which  has 
a  library  of  90,000  volumes. — There  are  several  other 
excellent  libraries  in  Vienna,  as  the  Theresianum, 
and  the  imperial  and  archducal  libraries.  Of  these, 
the  imperial  library  in  the  Josephsplatz  is  by  far 
the  largest,  whether  for  printed  books  or  manuscripts. 
This  building  contains,  according  to  the  details  of 
Balbi,  about  270,000  volumes  printed  since  the  year 
1500;  12,000  incunabula  (books  printed  previous 
to  the  year  1500);  16,016  manuscripts,  ana  11,240 
portfolios,  containing  one  of  the  richest  collections 
of  engravings  in  Europe.  These  treasures  are 
principally  contained  in  one  grand  room,  240 
t  (Vienna)  ft  long,  by  45  ft  wide,  and  62  ft  high ; 
having  an  oval  dome  of  30  ft  elevation  above  the 
general  ceiling,  and  in  five  subsidiary  rooms  of 
smaller  dimensions ;  but  as  the  annual  increase  is 
from  3,600  to  3,800  volumes,  the  want  of  additional 
space  is  severely  felt  This  increase  arise*  partly 
from  the  deposit  of  one  copy  of  every  work  published 
in  the  Austrian  territories,  and  partly  from  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  books — for  which  latter  object  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  binding,  and  the  purchase  of 
engravings  and  manuscripts  (the  salaries  of  officers 
being  paid  separately),  there  is  a  fixed  annual  dona- 
tion of  19,000  florins,  or  £1,900  sterling;  besides 
such  further  funds  as  are  required,  and  are  readily 
granted  by  the  government,  for  the  purchase  of  any 
specific  works  of  expense.  For  five  hours  in  every 
day  the  library  is  open  to  the  public.    No  introduc- 


tion  is  requisite.  The  imperial  palace,  on  the 
SW  side  of  the  Innerestadt  it  an  ancient  and  irregu- 
larly built  structure.  The  imperial  and  the  civil 
arsenals  are  of  great  extent  The  imperial  printing- 
office  was  founded  by  the  late  emperor  Francis,  for 


the  purpose  of  supplying  the  printed 
letins,  and  orders  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
administration ;  but  it  was  also  intended,  ander  the 
auspices  of  the  government  to  give  an  impetus  to, 
and  become  a  kind  of  training  school  of  the  typo- 
graphic and  graphic  arts  in  the  empire.  Its  extent 
grew  apace  with  its  importance,  ana  at  the  present 
moment  besides  vast  numbers  of  artists,  men  of 
science  and  mechanics,  there  are  not  leas  than  700 

Cersons  regularly  employed  in  its  various  offices.  It 
as,  moreover,  extended  its  influence  to  and  estab- 
lished branch-offices  in  Lemberg,  Temesrar,  Sali- 
burg,  and  other  provincial  capitals  of  the  empire. 
The  machinery  department  of  tne  imperial  printing- 
office  is  extremely  well-supplied.  An  engine  of  20- 
horse  power  moves  not  less  than  48  printing  and 
24  copperplate  presses,  and  10  glazing  machines. 
There  are,  moreover,  36  large  and  12  small  iron 
handpresses,  12  numbering  ana  embossing  machines, 
and  30  lithographic  presses.  A  fresh  supply  of 
types  is  constantly  supplied  by  12  casting-machines 
and  nine  ovens,  and  3,000  cwt  of  type  is  kept  on 
the  premises.  500,000  sheets,  or  1,000  reams  of 
paper  per  diem  are  required  for  the  consumption  of 
tho  establishment  The  botanic  garden  is  on  the 
SE  of  tho  city,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  open 
zone;  and  opposite  the  entrance  gate  is  the  chief 
residence  of  Prince  Mettemich.  The  garden  is  en- 
tered by  an  open  iron  gateway,  from  a  court-yard,  s 
short  distance  from  the  street  or  road,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance  are,  apparently,  well- 
worn  public  buildings,  of  not  very  imposing  as- 
pect. The  form  of  the  garden  is  a  parallelogram, 
rnther  more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad,  sloping 
to  the  north ;  and  in  extent  it  may  contain  about  7 
or  8  acres. — The  faubourgs  present  among  their 
more  remarkable  buildings,  the  Bclvidcre  palace,  the 
Schwarzcnberg  palace,  the  Hotel-des-Invalidcs,  the 
beautiful  church  of  San  -  Borromco,  the  Kaunitt 
palace,  the  Auersperg,  the  grand  hospital,  and  the 
imperial  porcelain  manufactory. 

Population,  iW.  |  According  to  the  official  census, 
the  pop.  amounted,  in  1829  to  289,785 ;  in  1840,  to 
357,927,  of  whom  204,298  were  Austrians,  and  the 
rest  foreigners;  the  increase  since  1837  being  23,427, 
chiefly  foreigners,  residing  in  the  suburbs:  the  city, 
properly  so  called,  having  only  52,593  inhabitant*. 
Dr.  Ungewitter  states  the  pop.  in  1844  at  375,000. 
The  garrison  generally  amounts  to  8,000  or  12,000 
men.  The  climate  of  V.  is  very  variable,  and  can 
by  no  means  bo  called  healthy :  the  annual  bills  of 
mortality  exhibiting  a  list  of  deaths,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  in  fifteen,  according  to  De  Series ;  and 
one  in  nineteen,  according  to  Nicolai.  Various  hy- 
potheses have  been  framed  to  account  for  this  extra- 
ordinary mortality.  Nicolai  attributes  it  to  hard 
eating  and  drinking,  as  if  all  the  _ 
were  drunkards  and  gluttons.  De"  Series 
it  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  resort  of  country 
lids  to  the  numerous  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the 
capital ;  and  affirms,  in  perfect  contradiction  to 
Nicolai,  that  the  inhabitants  are  sober  and  temperate. 
The  charitable  institutions  at  Vienna  are  numerous 
and  richly  endowed.  The  Allgemeine-Kranken- 
haus,  or  great  hospital,  equal  in  extent  to  any  in 
Paris  or  London,  has  2,000  beds,  and  receives  often 
16,000  patients  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  are 
separate  hospitals  for  the  soldiers,  for  Jews,  for  found- 
lings, orphans,  and  aged  persona  Several  of  these 
charitable  establishments  are  served  by  nuns.  The 
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lvinfj-in  hospitals  are  also  on  n  liberal  plan,  and 
under  good  management.  V.  is  tbe  seat  of  an 
arcnmsriop. 

Manufacture*,  rfee.]  Manufactures  in  V.,  if  not  very 
extensive  in  any  particular  department,  are  of  great 
variety,  and  comprise  silks,  ribbons,  cottons,  gloves, 
lace,  saddlery,  paper,  earthenware,  philosophical  and 
musical  instruments, cutlery,  bronte  goods,  jewellery, 
liqueurs,  chemical  substances,  maps,  engravings, 

1.    The  transac- 


'I  ' 

V 


and  carriages  in  general 
tions  of  merchants,  and  the  business  conducted 
on  commission  and  speculation,  are  also  exten- 
sive, the  consumption  of  the  city  being  large,  and 
the  Danube  giving  it  the  benefit  of  navigation 
both  to  E  and  W.  V.  is  the  central  place  of  com- 
merce in  the  Austrian  satates ;  the  place  for  ex- 
change operations,  for  extensive  sales  and  purchases, 
for  loans  and  contracts. 

flutory  ]  Vienna  owe*  Its  first  iiggrandlxement  to  Henry  I.  In 
IMi  wiin  then  made  It  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  In  1158 
surrounded  It  with  a  wall.  In  1 198,  it  obtained  Its  municipal 
prirueirea.  In  1241  it  wan  captured  by  Frederick  IL  In  1477  It 
•u  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Hungarians,  who  took  It, 
kwercr.  in  UU,  under  the  oommand  of  Matthias  Corvlnus,  their 
liar  It  sustained  two  sieves  from  the  Turks.  In  14*9  and  1689. 
ta.  last  of  which  was  infinitely  more  terrible  than  the  first,  as  It 
lasted  upwards  of  ten  weeks.  The  road  to  Vienna  was  laid  open 
to  the  Turks  by  Tckell,  whom  Leopold  would  not  subdue  by  cle- 
mency, ami  could  not  reduce  by  force.  The  garrison  only  oon- 
wted  of  Id. 000  men.  commanded  by  Count  fltahremberg.  Never, 
till  the  days  of  Napoleon,  was  such  an  army  as  that  of  the  Turks 
wen  mi  Vienna  It  consisted  nf  140,000  regular  troops:  18.000 
WsJ'jcbians,  Moldavians,  and  Transylvaniana,  led  by  their  re- 
tpectire  princes ;  14,000  Hungarians,  under  Tekell ;  60,000  Tar- 
tars under  the  famous  SeJim  five  ray  Khan:  the  whole,  including 
TOlunteers,  snd  the  tuunl  cumbrous  appendages  of  an  oriental 

L.ra  MusUpha.  nepfcew  of  the  great  Cuprugli.  bat  destitute  of 
his  anilities.  The  whole  plain  that  encircles  V. .  comprehending 
s  tpaee  of  three  leagues,  was  filled  in  all  Its  extent  with  the 
Tortijii  camp,  which  abounded  In  every  thing  necessary  for  so 
vast  a  nt altitude.  Tbe  different  quarters  were  commanded  by 
ptthaa,  who  displayed  the  magnificence  of  kings;  but  all  this  mag- 
nificence was  eclipsed  by  the  pomp  of  the  vizier,  who  combined 
in  his  character,  the  opposite  extremes  of  avarice  and  prodiga- 
lity. His  retinue  consisted  of  4,000  officers  and  servants ;  and 
the  park  that  enclosed  his  tents  waa  aa  extensive  as  the  city  he 
Usieeed.  The  counterscarp  was  lost  by  the  besieged :  after  a 
writs  of  successive  combats  of  23  days'  continuance ;  and  on  the 
3d  of  August,  the  engineer.  Capliers,  who  had  made  an  exact 
com  potation  of  his  means  of  defence,  judged  that  he  could  not 
hold  not  three  days  longer.  If  the  Turks  should  make  a  general 
»«*an!t  No  army  had  yet  appeared  to  help  the  place:  and 
ftuhrember?  wrote  these  emphatic  words  to  the  duko  of  Lor- 
rxin:  *  No  mors  time  to  lose,  my  lord;  no  more  time  to  lose." 
But  the  avarice  of  the  vizier  proved  the  salvation  of  Vienna;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  If  he  had  given  the  orders  for  a  general  assault, 
theeiiy  most  have  fallen.  Entertaining  the  notion  that  the  ca- 
pital of  the  German  emperors  must  contain  immense  treasures, 
he  was  afraid  of  losing  this  imaginary  wealth.  If  the  city  should 
U  taken  by  storm;  as  in  that  ease  it  would  Inevitably  be  sub- 
jected to  universal  and  Indiscriminate  pillage.  He  therefore  for- 
bade tbe  army  to  assault  the  place,  but  rather  to  wait  patiently 
till  it  should  surrender.  This  enraged  the  janizaries,  and  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  besiegers,  who  plainly  saw  that  the  vizier 
meant  to  be  the  sole  gainer  by  the  business.  John  Sobleski, 
witli  25,000  men,  at  last  arrived,  on  the  7th  of  September.  On 
the  9th,  the  whole  Christian  army,  74,000  strong,  was  in  motion. 
On  the  Uth.  they  approached  the  last  heights  of  tbe  Kalemberg 
range.  It  was  yet  In  the  power  of  the  vialer  to  repair  his  faults, 
far  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  occupy  the  hill,  and  mask  tbe  de- 
Ales,  in  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Christian  army ;  but 
h*  neglected  the  opportunity.  John  Sobleski  was  appointed 
rtneraluMnmo  of  the  Christian  force;  snd  in  company  with  the 
Auks  of  lArrain,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
other  commanders,  took  the  sacrament  two  hours  before  day- 
break of  the  13th  of  September, — a  day  that  was  to  decide  whether 
the  cross  or  the  crescent  should  prevail, — whether  Vienna,  under 
Ma-Tcmmed  IV.  should  shsre  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  tinder 

sf^rlCut  Vh^ld^lort^of *the  ascendatitTand  'whether^ 
western  empire  should  be  re  united  to  that  of  the  east  The 
eventful  problem  was  settled  ere  night,  by  the  utter  defeat  of  an 
army  three  times  more  than  that  of  tbe  assailants.  V.,  though 
dreadfully  damaged,  was  delivered;  and  Sobieaki  made  a  splen- 
did entry,  through  smoking  ruins,  into  the  city,  amidst  the  rap- 
turous acclamations  of  a  saved  people.  It  was  Indeed  a  great 
political  deliverance :  for  had  Vienna  been  taken,  the  Christian 
the  case  at  Constantinople,  would  have  been 
convened  into  mosques ;  the  Ude  of  conquest  would  have  rolled 


to  the  Rhine,  and  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  been  the  only  oppos- 
ing mound  to  the  swell  of  Mussulman  ambition.  In  1797,  V.  was 
menaced  by  the  French,  but  the  treaty  of  Leo  hen  saved  It  from 
the  Impending  peril  In  1806,  and  again  in  1809,  It  was  taken 
by  the  French.  In  1848,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  revolutionary 
rising,  which  was  for  the  moment  successful.  It  was  ravaged 
by  pestilence  In  1«79  and  1718;  and  by  cholera  In  1831-J.  See 
for  further  c" 


VIENNA,  a  village  of  Pickens  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Alabama,  U.  8.,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Sipsey,  and  120  ra.  WNW  of  Mont- 
gomery. Pop.  in  1850, 140. — Also  a  village  of  Dooly 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  a  branch  of  Flint 
river,  and  78  m.  88W  of  Milledgeville. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Johnson  co.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  167  m. 
8  by  E  of  Springfield,  on  Cash  creek.  Pop.  142.— 
Also  a  village  of  8cott  co.,  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
68  m.  8  by  E  of  Indiannpolis,  and  near  the  Jetfcr- 
sonville  railwav.— Also  a  township  of  Kennebec  co., 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  15  m.  NW  of  Augusta,  and 
watered  by  a  branch  of  Sandy  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
891.— Also  a  village  of  Dorchester  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  on  the  W  side  of  Nanticoke  river,  and 
49  m,  8E  of  Annapolis. — Also  a  township  of  Oneida 
co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  112  m.  WNW  of  Al- 
bany, bounded  on  the  SW  by  Oneida  lake.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  and  is  drained  by  Fish  creek. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2,630 ;  in  1850,  8,393.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Trumbull  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  144  m. 
NE  by  E  of  Columbus.  It  has  a  good  Boil,  and  is 
drained  by  several  streams.  —  Also  a  village  of 
Philps  township,  Ontario  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  lake,  at  the 
junction  of  Flint  creek.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,400. 

VIENNA,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
township  of  Bayham,  on  Otter  creek,  3  m.  N  of 
Port  Burwell,  in  a  hilly  country.    Pop.  300. 

VIENNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  on  the 
plateau  of  Miilevache,  in  the  Limousin ;  flows  north- 
ward, passing  Limoges,  Confolens,  and  Chatelle- 
rault ;  and  joins  the  Loire,  on  the  1.  bank,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Indre-et-Loire,  2  m.  above  Saumur,  after  a 
course  of  200  m.  It  gives  name  to  two  depart- 
ments, and  is  navigable  at  some  distance  above  its 
influx  into  the  Loire. 

VIENNE,  a  department  In  the  NW  of  France, 
formed  out  of  the  anoicnt  prov.  of  Upper  Poitou, 
and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  dens,  of  Indre-et- 
Loire,  and  Maine  ct-Loir ;  on  the  E  by  the  dep.  of 
Indre ;  on  the  8  by  Haute- Vienne  and  Charente ; 
and  on  the  W  by  Deux-Sevres.  It  has  a  superficial 
extent  of  2,600  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  in  1846  of  308,391 ; 
in  1852,  317,305.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part 
level,  or  varied  only  by  low  hills.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Vienne,  the  Charente,  the  Dive,  the 
Chun,  and  the  Crease.  The  soil  is  somewhat  light 
and  sandy,  partly  fertile,  partly  covered  with  heath. 
About  one-third  of  the  surface  is  arable.  The  prin- 
cipal productions  are  corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  and  wine.  Agriculture  is  backward ;  and  tbe 
wine,  though  made  in  large  quantities,  is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  is  generally  manufactured  into  brandy. 
Chestnuts  form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  dep.  contains  mines  of  iron  and  mar- 
ble, but  its  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  Tbe 
dep.  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Chatel- 
lerault,  Civray,  Loudun,  Montmorillon,  and  Poi- 
tiers.  The  cap.  is  Poitiers. 

VIENNE,  a  town  of  France,  on  tbe  r.  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  in  the  dep.  of  IsAre,  45  m.  WNW  of 
Grenoble,  on  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Avignon. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  declivity  and  base 
of  cultivated  hills ;  but  stands  on  uneven  ground, 
and  has  streets  in  general  narrow  and  steep.  It 
contains  several  public  buildings,  a  cathedral,  erect- 
ed on  an  eminence,  two  good  churohes,  a  small  thea- 
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tre,  a  high  school,  aud  a  museum.  The  pop.  in 
1846  was  18,610.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen, 
linen,  hard-ware,  leather,  and  coloured  pApcr.  There 
are  here  numerous  Roman  remains,  several  traces 
of  aqueducts,  and  the  piles  of  an  ancient  Roman 
bridge.  V.  was  the  seat  of  a  church-council  in  the 
14th  cent.,  and  has  long  been  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop. Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  produce  excellent  wine  known  as  Cote  rotie. 

VIENNE  (HAims),  a  department  in  the  W  of 
France,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  Limousin  ; 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  dep.  of  Vienne  and  In- 
dre;  on  the  E  by  Crease  ■  on  the  8  by  Correze  and 
Dordogne ;  and  on  the  W  by  Charente.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  river  Vienne  flowing  northward  to 
the  Loire.  It  has  a  superficial  extent  of  2,260  sq. 
m.,  and  a  pop.  in  1846,  of  314,739;  in  1852,  of 
319,379.  This  dep.  is  mountainous,  and  produces 
comparatively  little  corn,  but  has  extensive  pastur- 
ages. Its  highest  summit,  Mont-Jargeau,  has  an 
alt.  of  3,1 16  ft.  above  sea-level.  Its  forests  also  are 
extensive,  and  its  game  abundant.  Its  mineral  pro- 
ducts consist  of  marble,  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony. The  manufactures,  necessarily  limited  in 
extent,  consist  of  coarse  woollens,  nails,  paper,  pot- 
tery, and  wax.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  the  four 
arrondissements  of  Limoges  (the  capital),  Bellac, 
Rochechouart,  and  St.  Yneix. 

VI ENN E-LE-CH ATEAU,  a  commune  and  town 
of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Marno,  and  nrrond.  of 
Sainte-Menehould  and  cant,  of  Ville-sur-Tourbe,  on 
the  Biesme.  Pop.  1,766.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  hosiery,  bottle-works,  and  bell  founderies. 

VIENNOIS,  formerly  a  district  of  France,  in  the 
ancient  prov.  of  Dauphiny,  and  now  comprised  in 
the  departments  of  the  Drome  and  Is^re.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Vienne. 

VIEN8,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Vaucluse,  cant,  and  13  ro.  E  of  Apt,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Calavon.    Top.  1,207. 

VTERA.  *  tribe  of  Bamo Idea,  of  Rum!  a  In  Europe,  who  Inhabit 
the  gov  of  SpkhangcL  along  the  TUnanl  coast,  to  the  W  of  PeW 
chora  and  near  Cape  SrUtoL 

VIERBA  I'M,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Geldern.    Pop.  350. 

VIERET,  or  Vihbet,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  bail,  of  Bamberg. 
Pop.  558.    It  has  two  synagogues. 

VIERHOF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  and  circle  of  Bndwcis.    Pop.  210. 

VIERHOFN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslan,  and  circle  of  Glate.    Pop.  350. 

VIERINGHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Lenncp.    Pop.  220. 

v  IEKITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  240. 

VIERKIRCHEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  baiL  of  Dachan.  Pop.  430. 

VIERLANDE,  a  small  district  lying  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Billc,  in  the  territories  of  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck,  and  comprising  the  villages  of  Curs- 
lack,  Alten-Gamm,  Ncucn-Gamm,  and  Kirch  war- 
der, with  a  pop.  of  10,000,  who  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  rearing  cattle  and  in  market-gardening. 

VIERLINGKBEEK,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  North  Brabant    Pop.  1,150. 

VIERMUNDEN,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Frankcn- 
bcrg.    Pop.  550.    It  has  a  castle  and  two  mills. 

VIERNAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Schleusingen.    Pop.  898. 

VIERNHEIM,  a  town  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Starkenburg,  and  bail,  of  Lorch.    Pop.  2,000. 

VIERQUAKTIREN,  a  district  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Dusseldorf,  circle  of  Geldern.    Pop.  1,670. 


VIERRADEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  circle  and  14  m.  EXE  of  Anger- 
miinde,  on  the  Welse,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Oder.  Pop.  1,544.  Tobacco  is  extensively  culti- 
vated  in  the  environs. 

VIERSEL,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgi- 
um, in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Antwerp.   Pop.  500. 

V1ERSELDYKE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Antwerp,  and  dep.  of  Viersel.    Pop.  250. 

VIERSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  of  Dusseldorf,  circle  and  4  m.  NNW 
of  Glad  bach,  near  the  Niers.  Pop.  2,645.  It  has 
several  churches  belonging  to  different  denomina- 
tions, and  possesses  manufactories  of  silk,  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  printed  muslin,  velvet -gilt -ware, 
cotton-spinning-mills,  bleacheries,  tile-kilns,  distil- 
leries of  brandy  and  vinegar. 

VIERSET,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Liege,  and  dep.  of  Vierset-Barse.    Pop.  320. 

VIERSET- BARSE,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of 
Huy.  watered  by  the  Hoyaux.    Pop.  669. 

VIERTEL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilscn,  and  circle  of  Taus.   Pop.  245. 

VILRVES,  a  commune  and  village  of  Relpinirt, 
in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  arrond.  of  Philippe ville. 
Pop.  540. 

VIERWALD8TADTER  -  SEE.  See  LtKBSU 
(Lark  of). 

VIERZEHNHEILIGEN,  a  village  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen,  in  the  bail,  of  Camburg,  near  the  battle- 
field of  Jena.    Pop.  160. 

VIERZEHNHOFEN,  a  vUlage  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Eger,  and  circle  of 
Saatjr..    Pop.  240. 

VIERZIGHUBEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  gov.  of  Olmutz,  and  district  of  Zwittan. 
Pop.  1,100.    It  has  a  castle. 

VIERZIGHUBEN  (Alt  and  Nec),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Konigsberg,  circle  of  Allen- 
stein,  containing  respectively  240  and  220  inhabitant*. 

VIERZON,  or  Vierion-Ville,  a  canton,  com- 
mune, and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Cher, 
and  arrond.  of  Bourges.  The  cant,  comprises  10 
com.  Pop.  in  1831,  14,813;  in  1846,  18,843.-The 
town  is  21m.  NW  of  Bourges,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Evre,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Cher,  in  t 
fertile  plain.  Pop.  5,679.  It  is  tolerably  well-built, 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  bouses  are  roofed 
with  slate.  It  has  an  almshouse,  several  tanneries, 
manufactories  of  parchment,  pottery  and  porcelain, 
extensive  iron  and  steel  forges,  and  founderies, 
breweries,  tile-works,  &c,  aud  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  wool  and  timber. 

VIERZON-VILLAGE,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Cher,  and  cant,  of  Vierzon.  Pop. 
in  1846,  4,547.  It  has  manufactories  of  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  aud  of  bricks,  several  flour-mills, 
and  extensive  iron-works. 

VIESCAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Hucsca,  to 
the  NW  of  Jaca,  on  the  Gallego.    Pop.  1,000. 

VIESCH,  or  Vieoe,  a  market-town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant  of  the  Valais,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  on  a  torrent  which  descends  from  the 
glacier  of  Viesch,  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  42  m. 
ENE  of  Sion.    Pop.  400. 

VIESCHERHORNER,  a  summit  of  the  Alps, 
between  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Valais,  and  ex- 
tending between  the  Grindelwald  and  Aletschglct- 
scher.  It  has  an  alt.  of  12,500  Parisian  ft  above 
sea-level. 

VIE8EBECK,  a  village  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  prov. 
of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Wolfhagen.  Pop.  400. 

VIE8ECKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Wcstpriegnitr.  Pop.  250. 
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VIESELBACH,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Sax  t- Weimar,  and  circle  of  Weimar -Jena,  90*  m. 
WXW  of  Weimar.    Pop.  540. 

VIE8LY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Nard.  and  cant  of  Solesmes,  12  m.  from  Cam- 
brai.   Pop.  2.761. 

VIE8SOIX,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Calvados,  and  cant,  of  Vassv.  5  m.  E  of  Vire. 
Pop.  1,302. 

VLESn,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Cani- 
tinata,  district  and  47  m.  NE  of  Foggia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  by  which  it  is  bathed  on  three  Hides,  and  at 
the  NE  extremity  of  the  promontory  of  Monte-Gar- 
jrino,  in  N  lat.  41°  54'  1<T,  E  long.  16°  10*  10".  It 
k  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  fortress,  a  cathedral, 
and  two  convent*.  It  has  a  small  fishing  port. 
This  town,  the  ApenetUr  of  the  ancient*,  had  for- 
merly a  temple  dedicated  to  Vesta,  It  has  suffered 
much  from  earthquakes. 

VIESVES,  a  department  and  com.  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  arrond.  of  Dinant  Pop.  540. 

VIESVILLE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Ilainault,  and  arrond.  of  Char- 
lerot,  and  watered  by  the  Pieton  and  Teinaean. 
Pop.  972.  It  has  manufactories  of  cutlery  and  of 
nail*,  and  several  lime-kilns. 

VIETEGEST,  a  Tillage  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  circle  of  Wendischer,  and 
bail,  of  Gustrow.    Pop.  250. 

VIETLOW,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  8tolpe.    Pop.  290. 

VIETLUBBE,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  of  Wendisclicr,  and 
hail,  of  Plan.    Pop.  280. 

VI ETMANSDORF,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Zemplin.  Pop.  240. 

VIETNITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
sf  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  320. 

VIETRI,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Principato-Citra,  district  and  1J  m.  W  of 
Salerno,  and  about  J  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  a  hill.  Pop.  2,110.  It  has  a 
convent,  with  an  hospital,  and  several  fine  private 
houses,  and  contains  several  paper-mills,  a  glass- 
work,  and  iron-forges.  The  harbour  is  small,  but 
its  trade,  especially  in  fish,  is  considerable.  V. 
probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Martina. 

VIETRI-DI-POTENZA,  a  market-town  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  prov.  of  Basilicata,  district  and  17  m. 
W8W  of  Potenza.  Pop.  2,625.  It  has  a  convent, 
an  hospital,  and  two  charitable  institutions.  This 
town,  which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  formerly 
bore  the  name  of  f'ampi-  V Herts. 

VIETZE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfurt,  circle  and  17  m.  W8W  of  Landsberg. 
Pop.  1 .528.    It  has  an  iron-foundry. 

VIETZIG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin.  and  circle  of  Lauenburg-Buton.    Pop.  410. 

VIETZNITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Westhavelland.    Pop.  270. 

V1ETZOW,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Kosbn,  and  circle  of  Belgard.  near  the  Persante. 
Pop.  260. 

V1KI  KE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Allier,  cant,  and  11m.  SW  of  Bourbon-l'Archam- 
bault,  on  the  Morgon.    Pop.  830. 

YIEU88AN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Herault,  cant,  and  4  m.  E8E  of  Olargues,  near 
the  I.  bank  of  the  Orbe,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
in  which  is  an  intermitting  spring.  Pop.  750.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  copper-mine. 

V  VIEUX.  Vwtut.  N»in«  with  thU  prefix,  n  A  to  be  found 
lowng*  the  following,  are  to  be  anughi  for  under  the  leoond 
word 

VIEUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  | 


Tarn  and  cant,  of  Castelnau-de-MontmiraiL,  8  m.  N 
of  Gaillac,  near  the  Verre.  Pop.  400.  It  was  for- 
merly noted  for  its  monastery. 

VIEUX-BERGUIN,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Nord  and  cant,  of  Bailleul.  Pop.  3,642. 
It  has  an  oil-mill  and  a  brewery. 

VIEUX-BOUCAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Landea,  and  cant  of  Houstans.  Pop.  272. 
It  has  a  small  fishing-port  Wine  of  good  quality 
is  grown  in  the  locality. 

VIEUX-BOURG  (La),  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Cotes-du-Nord,  cant,  and  16  m.  W  of 
Quintin.    Pop.  1,215. 

VIEUX-BRI8ACH.   Bee  Bruuch  (Vnxcx). 

VIEUX-CHAMPAGNE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Ain,  cant,  and  a  little  to  the  SE  of 
Champagne.    Pop.  528. 

VIEUX-D'IZENAVE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Ain,  cant  of  Brenod,  6  m.  S8W  of  Nantua. 
Pop.  660. 

VIEUX-GENAPFE,  a  commune  and  t.  of  Bel- 
giuni,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant  arrond.  of  Nivelles. 
Pop.  1,153. 

VIEUX-MAI80N-LE-VIDAME,  a  Tillage  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aisne,  cant  of  Charly,  9  in. 
8  of  Chateau-Thierry.    Pop.  850. 

VIEUX-MARCHE'  (La),  a  commune  and  v.  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cotes-du-Nord,  cant  and  1  m. 


ESE  of  Plouaret    Pop.  3,500. 

VIEUX-8AINT-REMY,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Ardennes,  cant,  of  Nouvion-en-Porcien, 
9  m.  NNE  of  Rethel.    Pop.  1,200. 

VIEUXVY-8UR-COUK8NON,  a  commune  and 
village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ule-et-Vilaine,  cant, 
and  8  m.  NE  of  8aint-Aubin-d'Aubigne.  Pop.  1,900. 

VIEVY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cote- 
d'Or,  cant,  and  6  m.  8  of  Arnay-le-Duc.  Pop.  1,300. 

VIEVY-LE-RAYE',  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Loir-et-Chcr,  cant,  of  Ouxouer-le-Marche,  21 
m.  N  of  Blois.    Pop.  480. 

VIF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Isere,  10 
m.  8  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1,200.  It  has  pottery-works 
and  silk-mills. 

VIG,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  gov.  of 
Olonetz,  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name;  issuing  from 
the  NNW  side  of  which,  it  flows  in  a  NW  and  bro- 
ken course  of  170  m.  to  the  White  sea. 

VIGAN,  a  port  on  the  NW  coast  of  the  island  of 
Lucon,  in  the  Philippine  group,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avra.    Pop.  18,000.    It  is  an  active  trading-place. 

VIGAN  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Gard,  arrona.  and  42  m.  WNW  of  Nismes,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Aire.  Pop.  4,600.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  silks  and  cottons ;  and  coal  is  wrought  in 
the  vicinity.— Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Lot,  cant 
and  3  m.  E  of  Gourd  on,  on  the  Bleu. 

VIGATTO,  a  commune  and  village  of  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  6  m.  8  of  Parma.    Pop.  4,500. 

VIGEAN  (Lk),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Oantal,  cant  and  2  m.  ENE  of  Mauriac.— Also  a 
village  in  the  dep.  of  Vienne,  cant  and  3  m.  W8W 
of  L'lle-Jourdain.    Pop.  1,200. 

VIGEAN8  (SAnrr),  a  parish  of  Forfarshire,  on  the 
coast,  comprising  part  of  the  town  of  Arbroath. 
Area  9,385  Scotch  acres.  Pop.  8,793  in  1841 ;  in 
1851,  9,799. 

VIGEDAL,  a  parish  and  village  of  Norway,  in 
the  laen  and  36  m.  NNE  of  8tavanger,  on  the  N 
shore  of  the  Bukkefiord. 

VIGEIR  (Lb),  a  commune  and  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Haute- Vienne,  cant  and  0  in.  8  of 
Limoges,  near  the  Briance.    Pop.  1,800. 

VIGENTINO,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  1 
m.  6E  of  Milan.    Pop.  600. 

VIGEOIS,  a  commune  and  village  of  France,  iu 
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the  dep.  of  Correze,  15  m.  NW  of  Tulle, 
Vezere.    Pop.  2,400. 

VIGEREN,  an  island  off  the  W  coast  of  Norway, 
in  N  lat  62°  34'. 

VIGEVANO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  state*,  in 
the  div.  of  Novara,  prov.  of  Lomellina,  10  m.  NE  of 
Mortara,  in  N  lat.  45°  18' 54",  on  the  Mora,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Ticino.  It  ia  a  comparatively  well-built 
place,  with  fine  cavalry  barracks,  a  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  several  churches.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  silks,  hats,  macaroni,  and  soap.  Pop.  15,000. 

VIGGIANELLO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  Basilicata,  3  m.  NE  of  Rotonda.    Pop.  3,200. 

VIGG1ANO,  a  commune  and  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  prov.  of  Basilicata,  24  m.  8  of  Potenza.  Pop. 
5,700. 

VIGGIN,  a  small  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy, 
in  the  prov.  and  20  m.  W  of  Cano.  Pop.  2,100. 
Marble  ia  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VIGIA,  or  Sao-Joboe-dos- Alamos,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  50  m.  ENE  of  Para,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Para.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  the  produce  of  the  environs. 

VIGILIO  (Saxto),  a  village  of  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy, in  the  prov.  and  7  m.  NNW  of  Brescia,  near 
the  Mella.  Pop.  600. — Also  a  village  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  NW  of  Verona,  on  a  headland  projecting 
into  the  Lago-di-Garda,  in  which  it  has  a  good  port. 

VIGNAC  (Le),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Landes,  cant,  and  7  m.  N  of  Castels.    Pop.  900. 

VIGNALE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
prov.  and  6  m.  8  of  Casale.    Pop.  2,100. 

VIGNANELLO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in 
the  deleg.  and  9  m.  E8E  of  Viterbo,  near  the  Mag- 
giore.    Pop.  1,000 

VIGNARA,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  Calabria- Ultra 
2da,  on  the  Alii. 

VI UN  KM  A  LE,  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the 
French  Pyrenees,  in  the  dep.  of  Hautes-Pyrenees, 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  between  the  Pic-de-Taillou 
and  the  Pic-de-Fontry,  in  N  lat  42°  26'  29".  It  has 
an  alt  of  1,722  toises  above  sea-level,  and  is  covered 
with  glaciers. 

VIGNETTE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Marne,  cant  of  Sainte-Menehould.  Pop.  of  com. 
1,600.   There  are  glass-works  here. 

V I GN EUELLES- LES-  H ATTON S-CH  ATEL,  a 
village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Meuse,  arrond.  and 
18  m.  NNE  of  Commercy.   Pop.  780. 

VIGNEUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Loire-Inferieure,  arrond.  and  9  m.  E  of  Savenay. 
Pop.  2,500. 

VIGNOC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  I  lic- 
et-Vilaine,  cant  ana  4  m.  S.  of  Hedce.   Pop.  1,000. 

VIGNOLA,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Modena,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Panaro,  12  m.  SSE  of  Modena. — 
Also  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  Basilicata,  6 
m.  8  of  Potenza.  A  large  annual  fair  is  held  here. 
Pop.  4,000. 

VIGNOLO,  a  commune  and  village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  5  m.  SW  of  Coni.    Pop.  1,200. 

VIGNONE.  a  village  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of 
Sienna,  4  in.  8  of  Pienza,  near  the  Orcia. 

VIGNORY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Haute-Marne,  arrond.  and  12  m.  N  of  Chamnont 
Pop.  900. 

VIGNOT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Meuse,  cant  and  1  m.  NNE  of  Commercy.  Pop.  750. 

VIGNOUX-8UR-BARANJON,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cher,  cant  and  6  m.  E  of 
Vierzon.    Pop.  900. 

VIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  arrond.  and  9  m.  WNW  of  Pontoise,  on  the 
L  hank  of  the  Guiry.    Pop.  500. 

VIGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  8 


of  Pontevedra,  in  N  lat.  12°  15',  on  the  8  coast  of  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  from  the  shore  of  which  it 
rises  in  a  series  of  terraced  Btreets.  It  is  an  ill- 
built  place,  but  has  considerabli 
vity,  being  always  touched-at  by  the 
steamers;  its  fisheries  are  also  a  source  of  consider- 
able traffic.  Its  port  is  small  but  good;  and  it  ii 
well-defended  by  several  forts.  Pop.  5,500. — The 
bay  of  V.,  on  the  NW  coast  of  Galicia,  to  the  8  of 
the  bay  of  Pontevedra,  is  20  m.  in  length  from  NE 
to  8W,  and  6  m.  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

VIGO,  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state  of  In- 
diana, U.  8.  Area  408  sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Wabash,  and  has  a  level  surface  and  fine  soil. 
Pop.  in  1840,  12,076;  in  1850,  15,289.  Its  cap.  is 
Terre- Haute. 

VIGO  (Lakx),  a  lake  of  Russia,  on  the  NW  of 
the  gov.  of  Olonetz,  to  the  NW  of  Lake  Onega,  and 
NE  of  Lake  Sego.  It  is  fed  by  the  Vig,  which  en- 
ters it  on  the  SE,  and  flows  from  it  on  the  NNW. 

VIGOLENO,  a  commune  and  v.  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  20  m.  8E  of  Placentia.  Pop.  of  com.,  4,267. 

VIGOLZONE,  a  commune  and  v.  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  10  m.  8  of  Placentia.  Pop.  of  com.,  3,038. 
There  are  paper-mills  here. 

VIGONA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
prov.  and  7  m.  ESE  of  Pignerol,  near  the  source  of 
the  Langiate.    Pop.  6,000. 

VIGTEN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  three  small 
islands  off  the  W  coast  of  Norway,  in  N  lat  64c  46'. 

VIGUERA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  SW  of  Logrono.  Pop.  1,300.  It  has  some 
trade  in  charcoal,  and  in  agricultural  produce. 

VIGUZZOLO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  prov.  and  3  m.  NE  of  Tortona.   Pop.  2,100. 

VIG V ,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Mo- 
selle, arrond.  and  8  m.  NE  of  Metz.    Pop.  850. 

VIIIIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Maine-et-Loire,  arrond.  and  24  m.  WSW  of  Sau- 
mnr.    Pop.  1,292. 

VIJAYAPUR.  SeeBEJArua. 

VIKEN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  which  is  united  with 
Lake  Wener  by  a  canal  35,860  metres  in  length. 
Its  elevation  above  Lake  Wener  is  49  metres. 

VIKKUR,  a  town  of  Sind,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Hnjamri  branch  of  the  Indus,  in  N  lat  24°  14'.  It 
is  a  poor  place,  having  been  ruined  by  a  change  in 
the  depth  of  the  arm  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stands. 

VIKTRING,  a  village  of  Austria,  gov.  of  Lay- 
bach,  circle  and  3  m.  SW  of  Klagenfurt    Pop.  250. 

VILABERTRAU,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Gerona,  near  Figueras.   Pop.  900. 

V1LACH,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lerida,  in  the  valley  of  Aran,  2  m.  from  Viella. 
Pop.  265. 

VI LAFAFELA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  NE  of  Zamora. 

VI  LA  FAMES,  a  town  of  8pain,  in  the  prov. 
and  6  m.  NNE  of  Castellon-de-la- Plana.  Pop.  1,910. 
It  has  a  fine  church. 

VILAGOS,  or  Siri,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
com.  and  15  m.  NE  of  And.  Pop.  of  district  6,200. 
Wine  is  extensively  made  in  the  vicinity. 

V1LAGRASA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  24  m.  ENE  of  Lerida.   Pop.  545. 

VILAINE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the 
dep.  of  Mayenne,  to  the  W  of  Ernee;  flows  W 
through  the  dep.  of  Ille-ct- Vilaine,  and  enters 
of  Loire-Inferieure;  and  enters  the  Atlantic  at 
erf  after  a  course  of  about  126  m.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Can! ache,  the  Chevre,  the  1  lie,  the 
Men,  and  the  Oust  on  the  r. ;  and  the  Seiche,  the 
Semnon,  the  Cher,  the  Don,  and  the  Isac  on  the  L 

V1LALONGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  7 
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m.  from  Taragona.  Pop.  1,100.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  cotton  and  woollen  goods. 

VI  LA  Ml  T.J  AN  A.  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the  pror. 
of  Lerida.  3  m.  from  Talarn.    Pop.  420. 

VILAMOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  proT.  of 
Lerida,  in  the  Val-d  A  ran,  6  m.  NoT  Viella. 

VILARODONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proT. 
and  12  m.  NNE  of  Taragona,  on  the  Rio-Gaya. 
Pop.  1,400.   It  has  manufactories  of  brandy  and 

{ iL.VSADL-M  AK,  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the 
pror.  and  20  m.  E  of  Barcelona,  on  the  coast.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollens  and  cottons,  and  con- 
ducts an  active  fishing-trade.    Pop.  1,900. 

VILASECA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  6 
o.  SW  of  Taragona,  on  the  coast    Pop.  4,000. 

VILBEL,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Nidda,  6  m.  N  of  Frankibrt-sur-Main. 
Pop.  2,400. 

VILCABAMBA,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  rises  in 
the  dep.  of  Cuzco,  and  flows  E  to  the  Paucartambo, 
which  it  joins  on  the  1.  bank,  after  a  course  from 
SE  to  NW  of  300  m. 

VILCHEZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30 
m.  NSW  of  Jaen,  on  the  S  flank  of  the  Sierra-Mo- 
rena.  Pop.  2,000.  The  vicinity  is  understood  to  be 
rich  in  minerals. 

VILEIK  A.  a  Tillage  of  Russia,  in  the  gor.  and 
52  m.  NSW  of  Minsk,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Viliia. 

V I LKS A.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  proT.  and  30 
m.  from  Burgos,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Oca.  Pop.  280. 

VILHAC,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Dor- 
dogne,  cant,  and  6  m.  N  W  of  Terrasson.  Pop.  1,000. 

VILIIA,  or  Vuja,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises 
it)  the  gov.  of  Minsk,  runs  E  through  that  of  Yilna ; 
and  flows  into  the  Niemen,  on  the  r.  bank,  near 
Kovno,  after  a  generally  W  course  of  240  m. 

VILIKUI,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises 
in  the  W  part  of  the  district  of  Jakutak;  runs  E, 
passing  Verkhne-Viliusk ;  and  flows  into  the  Lena. 

VILKOMIR,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and 
50  m.  NNW  of  Vilna,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  STizta, 
in  N  1st.  55s  15'. 

VILLA,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
the  Orisons,  and  bail,  of  Glenner.  Pop.  229. — Also 
a  village  in  the  cant  of  Ticino,  and  bail,  of  Lugano. 
Pop.  264. 

VILLA,  a  market-town  and  harbour  of  New 
Granada,  in  the  dep.  of  Istmo,  and  prov.  of  Veragua, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  that  name. — Also  a  town 
in  the  dep.  of  Cundinamarca,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m. 
NofNeiTa. 

VILLA-ALFONSINA,  a  market-town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Abruxso-Citra,  district  and  9  m.  NVV 
of  D  Vasto,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  1,000.  This 
town  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Sclaves  towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

VILLA-ALONSO,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Zamora,  8  m.  NW  of  Toro,  in  a  plain, 
on  the  Jaraniello.  Pop.  690.  It  has  an  ancient 
fortress  and  an  hospital.  In  the  vicinity  are  quar- 
ries of  freestone. 

VILLA  -  AX  PA  N  DO ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proT. 
of  Zamora.    Pop.  2,600. 

VILLA- ALVA,  a  market-town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  prov.  of  Alemtejo.    Pop.  1,500. 

VILLA- ANTON  I  A,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sio- Paulo,  on  the  bay  of  Paranagua.  Pop. 
about  4,000. 

VILLA-BAN  EZ,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
pror.  and  12  m.  ESE  of  Valladolid,  in  the  valley  of 
Cerrato,  on  the  Jaraniello.    Pop.  696. 

V1LLA-BARTOLOMEA,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Lombardy,  in  the  del.  of  Verona,  district  and  5  m. 
SB  of  Legnago,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Adige.  Pop. 


2,300.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  rice,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  grown  in  the  locality. 

VILLABARUZ,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  30  m.  from  Valladolid,  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Se- 
quillo.    Pop.  458.    It  has  manufactories  of  hosiery. 

VILLA- BASILICA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Luc- 
ca, in  the  district  of  Borgo,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Pescia  di-Colladi,  and  11  m.  NE  of  Lucca. 
VILLA-BELLA.  See  Mato-Grosso. 
VILLA-BELLA-DA-PR1NCEZA,  a  small  town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Sio- Paulo,  on  the  W  side 
of  the  island  of  S&o-Sebastiao,  96  m.  Eof  Sao- Paulo. 
The  district  contains  3,000  inhabitants,  who  employ 
themselves  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  sugar  and  to- 
bacco, and  in  the  distillation  of  rum. 

VILLABIANCA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov. 
and  district  and  18  m.  WSW  of  Palermo,  near  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  Pop.  2,500.—  Also  a  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Girgenti,  near  Vivona.    Pop.  3,000. 

VILLA-BLANCA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  78  m.  W  of  Seville,  in  a  mountainous 
locality.    Pop.  1,100. 

V  1 1, 'LA- BOA.  See  Got  as. 
VILLABOIM,  a  market-town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alemtejo,  comarca  and  17  m.  NE  of  Villa- 
Vicosa.— Also  a  market-town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  and  comarca  of  Mundrucania,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tapajoz,  45  m.  from  the  Amazon,  and 
at  an  equal  distance  SW  of  Santarem.  in  a  fertile 
locality.    It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians. 

VILLABONA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Guipuzcoa,  in  a  plain  near  the  Oria,  be- 
tween Tolosa  and  Andoain.    Pop.  358.    It  has  l 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  several  iron 
and  anchor-forges. 

VILLA-BRAG  IMA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  from  Valladolid.   Pop.  1,510. 

VILLABUENA.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Logrono,  6  m.  SW  of  La-Guardia.    Pop.  500. 

VILLAC,  a  commune  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Dordogne,  cant  of  Terrasson,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Vezere,  27  m.  N  of  Sarlat.  Pop.  1,170.  Lig- 
nite and  slate  are  wrought  in  the  environs. 

VILLACANA8,  a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Toledo, 
15  m.  NW  of  AJcazar-de-St.  Juan.  Pop.  5,720. 
There  are  salt-marshes  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLACARI,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dep.  of 
Lima,  30  m.  E  of  Pisco. 

VILLACARLOS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
island  of  Minorca,  about  1  m.  from  Mahon,  in  a 
fertile  locality.  Pop.  4,200.  It  has  a  battery  for 
the  defence  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Mahon. 
Soap  is  its  chief  article  of  manufacture.  The  en- 
virons are  noted  for  their  wine. 

VILLACARRILLO,  a  town  of  8pain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Jaen,  18  m.  NNE  of  Ubeda,  near  the  Guadal- 
quivir.   Pop.  6,000. 

V1LLACASTIN,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  prov. 
aud  21m.  8W  of  Segovia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra- 
de-Guadarama.  Pop.  1,225.    It  has  two  convents. 

VILLACH,  a  circle  and  town  of  Austria,  in  II- 
lyria,  in  the  NW  part  of  the  goT.  of  Lav  bach.  The 
circle,  formed  from  the  W  part  of  Carinthia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  archduchy  of  Austria  and 
Styria ;  on  the  E  by  the  circle  of  Klagenfurt ;  on 
the  8  by  those  of  Laybach  and  Gora  and  Lom- 
bardy;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Tyrol,  comprising  an 
area  of  99-3  German  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1837,  122,860 ; 
in  1843.  124,800.— The  town,  also  called  Belak,  is 
63  m.  NW  of  Laybach,  on  the  Drave,  a  little  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Gail,  in  N  lat  46°  36'  50",  and 
E  long.  33°  50'  41".  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  defend- 
ed by  a  castle,  and  is  well-built  It  has  two  cburches, 
and  possesses  manufactures  of  ceruse,  litharge,  ver- 
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million,  minium,  and  of  iron-ware,  and  carries  on  an 
active  transit-trade  in  iron,  lead,  And  calamine.  In 
the  environs  are  several  iron-forges,  copper  and 
lead-mines,  marble  quarries  and  mineral  springs. 
V.  was  extensively  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in 
1348,  and  bas  since  repeatedly  suffered  from  fires. 

VILLA-CIDRO,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  NB  of  Iglesias,  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain.  Pop.  6,800.  Lead  is  wrought,  and 
there  are  hot-spriugB,  in  the  environs. 

V1LLA-CINTOR,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  E  of  Leon,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Cea.  Pop.  325.  It  has  manufactories  of  coarse 
woollen  fabrics. 

VILLA-CLARA,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  162  m.  ESE  of  La- Havana. 

VILLA-COJA.  SceCojA. 

VILLA-CON  ANCIO,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  ESE  of  Palencia,  in  one  of  the 
two  valleys  which  form  that  of  the  Cerrato.  Pop. 
530.  The  locality  produces  in  abundance,  grain, 
honey,  and  medicinal  plants. 

VILLA-CON EJOS,  a  market-town  of  8pain,  in 
the  prov.  and  24  m.  N  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  900.  It 
ban  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  other  woollen  fa- 
brics.— Also  a  market-town  in  the  prov.  of  Toledo, 
6  m.  from  Aranjuez,  in  a  fertile  plain.   Pop.  746. 

VILLACOURT,  a  village  of  Prance,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meurthe,  cant,  and  3  m.  SE  of  Bayon,  on  the 
L  bank  of  the  Enron.    Pop.  1,125. 

VILLA-COVA,  a  market-town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  prov.  of  Beira,  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra-Histrella, 
and  E  of  Coimbra. — Also  a  market-town  in  the  prov. 
of  Entre-Minho-e-Douro,  near  the  coast  Pop.  3,200. 
It  has  n  harbour  and  fisheries. 

VILLA-CUPELLA,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in 
the  prov.  of  Abruzzo-Citra,  district  and  3  m.  SW  of 
U  Yasto.  Pop.  1,515.  It  was  founded  in  the  16th 
cent  bv  a  colony  of  Slaves. 

VILLADA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  27  m.  NW  of  Palencia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
•Sequillo,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Pop. 
8,325.  It  has  two  churches,  one  convent,  and  a  pa- 
lace. Coarse  woollen  fabrics  are  manufactured  here. 

VILLA-DA-HORTA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
Azores,  capital  of  the  island  of  Fayal,  on  a  spacioos 
bay  on  the  SE  coast  Pop.  4.000.  It  has  a  good 
port  and  an  active  trade.    See  Fatal. 

VILLADA-IMPERATRIZ,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ceara,  comarca  of  Baturite,  52  m.  W  of 
Fortalesa. 

VILLA-DA- INDEPENDENCI A,  a  town  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  prov.  of  Parahiba,  comarca  of  Brvjo-d' Area. 

VILLA-DA-LAGUNA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Azores,  on  the  SE  coast  of  the  island  of  Pica 
It  has  a  good  port 

VILLA-DA-PRAY  A.   See  Peata. 

VILLA-DA-PRINCEZA,  a  district  and  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  in  a 
vast  plain,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Rio-das-Peranhas, 
80  m.  NE  of  Natal.   Pop.  of  dist  5,000. 

VILLA-DEATI,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  div.  of 
Alessandria,  prov.  and  12  m.  W  of  Caaal.  Pop.  2,600. 

VILLA-DE-FRADES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
of  Alemtejo,  comarca  and  18  m.  NNE  of  Beja. 

VILLA  -  DE  -  LA  •  PURIFICACION,  a  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Xaliaco,  169  m.  SW  of  Gua- 
dalaxara,  and  24  m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Pacific. 

VILL A-DE-  LEON,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  and  36  m.  WNW  of  Gnanaxuato.  Pop.  1,200. 
It  has  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  three  convents.  It 
has  considerable  manufacturing  industry,  and  an 
active  trade  in  com. 

VILLA-DEL-FUERTE,  or  Moktes-Cuaxos,  a 
town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  1. 


bank  of  the  Rio-del-Fuerte,  and  180  m.  NW  of  Co- 
liacan.    Pop.  5,000. 

VILLA-DEL-PRINCIPE,  a  town  of  Cuba,  30m. 
SSE  of  Puerto- Principe,  on  the  8  flank  of  the  central 
chain  of  mountains.    Pop.  30,000. 

VILLA-DEL-REY,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  27  m.  WNW  of  Caoeres.  Pop.  710.— 
Also  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Estrema- 
dura,  comarca  and  15  m.  E  of  Thomar. 

VILLA-DEL-RIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  27  m.  from  Cordova,  near  the  Guadalqairir. 
Pop.  3,500. 

VILLA-DE-MONTELEONE,  a  town  of  Sardinia, 
prov.  of  Sassari,  and  SE  of  Algbero.   Pop.  8,000. 

VILLA-DE-MOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  from  Leon.  Pop.  880.  It  has  an  hosr.iuL 

VILLA-DE-NORDESTE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  Azores,  on  the  NE  coast  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
guel. 

VILLA-DE-SAN-JUAN-BAP TISTA.   See  Ta- 

BASCO. 

VILLA-DE-VALLE-FERTIL,  a  town  of  La 
Plata,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuyo,  165  m.  NE  of  San  Joan- 
de-la- Frontera. 

VILLA-DI-CASTELLO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  prov.  of  Florence,  vicariat  and  1  m.  SE  of  Petm- 
Santa.  In  the  adjacent : 
mines  of  silver  and  copper. 

VILLA-DIEGO,  a  judicial  partido 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Burgos.   The  town  is 
27  m.  NW  of  Burgos  on  the  Brails.   Pop.  1,700.  It 
has  two  churches,  five  chapels,  a  convent,  an  ho« 
pitaL  and  a  Latin  school,  but  is  ill-built, 
tains  little  worthy  of  note.   The  trade, 
considerable,  consists  chiefly  in  grain. 

VILLADI EZM  A,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 

S»rov.  of  Palencia,  11m.  from  Oarrion-de-loa-Conde«. 
'op.  515.    It  has  distilleries  of  brandy  and  manu- 
factories of  linen  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 

VILLADIN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Aube,  cant  of  MarciUy-le-Hayer,  18  m.  W  of 
Troyes.    Pop.  400. 

VILLA-DLROVIGNO,  a  village  of  Illyria,  in  the 
gov.  of  Trieste,  circle  of  Istria,  4  m.  NE  of  Rovigno. 

VILLA-DI-SAN-GERMANO,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  cant  of  San-Ger- 
mano.    Pop.  1,200. 

VI LLA-DI- VILLA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy,  in  the  prov.  of  Padua,  4  i 
2,200. 

VILLA  DO-BI8PO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Algarva,  comarca  and  17  m.  W  of  Lagos. 

VTLLA-DO-CONDE,  a  market-town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  prov.  of  Entre-Donro-e- Minho.  and 
comarca  of  Barcellos,  14  m.  NNW  of  Oporto,  in  a 
fertile  and  salubrious  plain,  about  a  mile  above  the 
embouchure  of  the  Ave,  on  the  Atlantic  Pop.  4,000. 
It  has  a  collegiate  church,  two  convents,  and  two 
hospitals.  The  harbour,  accessible  only  to  small 
vessels,  ia  defended  by  a  fort  In  the  environs  are 
numerous  gardens,  and  an  extensive  aqueduct  This 
town  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time  or  the  Ro- 
mans. It  derive*  its  present  name  from  one  of  it* 
ancient  possessors  Count  Mendo-Paez-Rofino. 
VILLA-DO-  KAN  ADO.  See  Bom-8dccks»o. 
VILLA-D'OGNA,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lora- 
bardy,  in  the  prov.  of  Bergamo,  and  district  of 
Clusone,  in  the  Val-Seriana,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Serio,  24  m.  NNE  of  Bergamo.  Pop.  240.  It  has 
a  saw  and  paper-mills,  forges,  and  nailworka. 

VILLA-DO-IMPERADOR,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  and  comarca  of  Parahiba.    Sugar  and 
cotton  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  locality. 
VILLA-DO- PRECIPE,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
ov.  of  Slo- Pedro,  75  in.  SSW  of  Curitiba,  near  the 
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L  hank  of  the  Curitiba  river.  Pop.  of  district,  5,000. 
The  enrirons  are  extremely  fertile,  producing  varie- 
ties of  European  fruits,  flax,  millet,  and  pasturing 
lam  numbers  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 

VILLA-  DOSE,  a  Tillage  of  Austrian  Lombard  v, 
in  the  pror.  of  Polesina,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Adi- 
getto,  and  8  m.  E  of  Rovigo.  Pop.  1,200.  The  en- 
rironi  are  noted  for  their  wine. 

VILLAESCU8A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Zamora,  and  18  m.  from  Toro,  on  a  hill,  in  a  moun- 
tainous locality.   Pop.  2,030. 

VTLLAESCUSA-DE-HARO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  toe  pror.  of  Cuenca,  and  2 1  in.  from  S.  Clement©. 
Pop.  2,000.  It  has  two  convents,  and  manufactories 
of  soap  and  linen,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  silver- 
nine.  This  town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
"R»  iestroved  by  Hannibal. 

VILLaESTAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
5  m.  8SW  of  Teruel,  on  the  Guadalaviar.  Pop.  400. 

TILLAFAFILA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  14  m.  NNE  of  Zamora,  in  a  marshy  locality. 
Pop.  1,103.  It  has  four  parish  churches,  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  a  salt-mine. 

VILLA- FA LETTO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital 
of  a  mandemento,  in  the  div.  and  prov.  and  6  m.  N 
of  Ormi,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Maira.    Pop.  3,000. 

VILLAFELICHE,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  pror.  of  Calataqua,  and  6  m.  NW  of  Daroca,  on 
r.  bank  of  the  Xiloca.  Pop.  1,460.  It  has  a  large 
powder-mill,  and  manufactories  of  earthenware. — 
Also  a  market-town  in  the  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la- 
Plona,  to  the  NW  of  Morella.  Pop.  2,000.— Also  a 
market-town  in  the  prov.  of  Leon.  Pop.  3,000. — 
Alio  a  market-town  in  the  prov.  of  Pamplona. 
Poo.  3,000. 

VILLA-FERNANDO,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alemtejo,  comarca  and  15  m.  NE  of  Villa- 

Viroga. 

VILLA-FLOR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
of  Traa-oi-Montes,  comarca  and  12  m.  NW  of  Torro- 
de-Moncorvo.  Pop.  3,200.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
with  four  gates,  and  has  a  parish  church,  12  chapels, 
an  hospital,  and  numerous  fountains.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  leather. — Also  a  town  in  the  prov. 
of  Alemteio,  comarca  and  27  m.  NW  of  Portalegre, 
on  the  L  bank  of  the  Tagus.— Also  a  town  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  par- 
tido  of  Omtava. 

VILLA-FLOR,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio-Grande-do- Norte,  36  m.  SSE  of  Natal,  near  the 
Cunhau.  Pop.  of  district,  2,500.  It  is  built  of 
lath,  and  with  considerable  regularity. 

VILLA-FLORES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  21  m.  from  Salamanca,  in  a  fertile  valley. 
Pop.  500. 

VILLA-FORMOSA.   See  Sekkxhkn. 

VILLA-FORT  K.  See  Anivwao  (N.  Srhhoiu  d'). 

VILLA FRADR8,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
md  21  NW  of  Palcncia,  on  the  Seqnillo.    Pop.  250. 

VILLA-FRANCA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  which  communicates 
with  the  Amazon  on  the  r.,  and  with  the  Tapajoz 
on  the  1.,  18  m.  SW  of  Sautarem.  Pop.  of  district 
in  1842,  4,000.— Also  a  town  on  the  S  coast  of  the 
island  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Azores  group,  in  N  lat. 
37*  42",  W  long.  25°  29'.  Pop.  of  town  and  district, 
7300. 

VILLA-FRANCA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Navarra,  and  89  m.  8  of  Pamplona,  at  the 
base  of  a  mountain.  Pop.  2,762.  It  has  a  parish - 
church,  an  hospital,  and  a  custom-house.  The  cn- 
Tirana  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  noted  for  their 
wine. — Also  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of 
Florence,  vi  can  at  and  5  m.  SW  of  Bagnone,  near 
the  I.  bank  of  the  Bagra.   Pop.  3,000.— Also  a  town 


of  Austria,  in  the  gov.  of  Venice,  deleg.  and  9  m. 
SW  of  Verona.  Pop.  5,000.— Also  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  NW  of  Girgenti,  and  dis- 
trict of  Borona.  Pop.  3,000.  The  locality  is  noted 
for  its  agates. 

VILLA-FRANCA-DE-LA-MARISMA,  a  mar- 
ket-town of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  from 
Seville.  Pop.  8,527.  On  an  adjacent  height  is  a 
fine  ducal  palace. 

VI LL  A- FRANC  A-  DE-LAS-  A  BU  J  AS,  a  market- 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  ENE  of  Cor- 
dova, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop.  8,596. 
It  has  a  parish-church,  two  custom- houses,  a  con- 
vent, and  an  hospital. 

VILLA-FRANC A-DE-LA-SI E R R A,  a  market- 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33  m.  N  of  Avila. 
Pop.  1,119.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  custom-house, 
ana  a  public  granary,  and  possesses  manufactories 
of  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 

VILLA-FRANCA- DE-LOS  B A RROS,  a  market- 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Badajoz,  and  21  m.  S 
of  Merida.  Pop.  6,877.  It  haB  a  parish-church, 
several  convents,  an  hospital,  a  enstom-house,  and 
a  public  granary,  and  possesses  numerous  oil-mills. 

VTLL  A- FR ANCA-D E- LOS-CABE LLE ROS,  a 
market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m.  SE  of 
Toledo.  Pop.  2,800.  It  has  a  church  and  a  chapel, 
and  manufactories  of  saltpetre  and  gunpowder. 

VILLA-FRANCA-DEL-VIERZO,  a  judicial  par- 
tido  and  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Leon.  The 
partido  comprises  143  pueblos.  The  town  is  on  the 
SW  of  Leon,  on  the  road  from  Corunna  to  Madrid, 
and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Valcaroe  and  Burbia. 
Pop.  2,996.  It  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  con- 
tains a  palace  belonging  to  the  Marquisato  of  the 
same  name,  several  churches,  three  convents,  and 
an  hospitaL  Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  "woollen  fabrics,  and  roar- 
ing of  cattle. 

VILLA- FRANCA -DE-MONTE8-  DE-OCA,  a 
market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  21  m.  E  of 
Burgos,  at  the  foot  of  the  Oca  mountains.  Pop. 
692.  It  has  a  fine  parish-church,  and  a  large  hos- 
pital, and  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen. 

VILLA-FRANCA-DE-PANADES,  a  judicial  par- 
tido and  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Barcelona. 
The  partido  comprises  46  pueblos,  36  m.  W  of  Barce- 
lona, on  the  Tet,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge.  Pop.  5,516.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty  walls, 
and  contains  a  parish -church,  several  convents,  an 
hospital,  and  barracks.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
ill-built  The  distillation  of  brandy  and  manufac- 
ture of  calico  and  of  leather  form  the  chief  objects  of 
local  industry.  Tliis  town  derives  its  name  from 
the  franchises  granted  to  it  by  one  of  the  Counts  of 
Toulouse,  by  whom  it  was  subjected  in  1000. 

VILLA-FRANCA-DE-XIRA,  a  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  prov.  of  ERtremadura,  and  comarca  of 
Ribatejo,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tagus,  32  m.  NE  of 
Lisbon.  Pop.  4,700.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
military  of  Ribatejo,  and  contains  a  parish-church, 
an  almshouse,  and  an  hospital.  It  has  extensive 
salt-works  on  the  Tagus,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
This  town  was  founded  in  1160  by  the  English,  to 
whom  it  wrb  ceded  by  D.  Alphonso  Euriquez,  in  re- 
turn for  their  services  in  the  conquest  of  Lisbon, 
and  by  whom  it  was  named  Corauella,  its  present 
appellation  being  derived  from  the  peculiar  privileges 
it  enjoyed. 

VILLA-FRANCA-DI-PIEMONTE,  a  town  of 
Sardinia,  capital  of  a  mamlcmcnto,  in  the  div.  of 
Turin,  prov.  and  17  ra.  SE  of  Pignerol,  on  the  1. 
bank  of the  Po,  on  which  it  has  the  first  port.  Pop. 
6,700.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  communal  college 
and  several  convents. 
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V I LLA-FRANCA- DO-CAM PO,  a  town  of  the 
Azores,  in  the  island  of  St  Michael.  Pop.  3,800. 
It  has  warm  springs. 

VILLAFRANQUEZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alicante.    Pop.  1,300. 

VI LLAFRECHOS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  36  m.  NW  of  Valladolid.    Pop.  1,325. 

VILLAFRUELA,  a  market- town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  36  m.  SSW  of  Burgos.    Pop.  400. 

VlLLAGARCIA,  or  Santa-E 
Lokoa.  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Pontevedra,  30  m.  NNE  of  Vtgo,  on  the  SE  bank  of 
the  bay  of  Aroaa,  a  little  to  the  S  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Ulla.  Pop.  1,443.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a 
custom-house,  a  convent,  and  a  palace  belonging  to 
the  counts  of  Villagarcia,  and  possesses  mannfac- 
tories  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  and  a  tannery. 
The  port  is  good,  and  well-sheltered,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  vessels  of  war  of  small  size.  The 
adjacent  fisheries  are  extremely  productive. 

VILLAGARGIA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 

fro  v.  of  Badajos,  3  m.  from  Llerena.  Pop.  2,000. 
t  contains  a  parish-church,  a  custom-house,  and  a 
public  granary,  and  has  manufactories  of  linen. — 
Also  a  market-town  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  from 
Valladolid.  Pop.  1,145. — Also  a  market-town  in 
the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  24  m.  ESE  of  8.  Clemente. 
Pop.  1,480. 

V I LL  A  -  GO  N  Z  A  LO ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Badajos,  9  m.  from  Merida,  in  a  fine  plain,  bathed 
on  the  NW  by  the  Guadiana.  Pop.  1,360.  It  has 
distilleries  of  brandy. 

VILLAGORDA-DE-XUCAR,  a  market- town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Albacete.    Pop.  1,422. 

V  ILL  AGRA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  42  m.  NW  of  Valladolid,  near  the  Val- 
deraduey.    Pop.  798.    It  has  two  parish-churches. 

VILLA-HAMETE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  39  m.  from  Leon,  on  the  Valderaduey.  Pop.  432. 

VILLAHARTA.   See  Villarta. 

VILLA-H ERMOS A,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  30  m.  NW  of  Castellon-dc-la-Plana, 
on  a  mountain,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Mi- 
jares.  Pop.  1,760.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  cus- 
tom-house, and  a  public  granary.  Its  industry  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  bolting-cloth. — 
Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Ciudad-Real,  6  m.  E  of 
Villaneuva-de-los- Infantes.  Pop.  2,600.  It  has  a 
parish-church,  an  hospital,  and  a  public  granary. 

VILLA-HERMOSA,  a  market-town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Tabasco,  to  the  N  of  Chiapas,  on  the 
Grijalva.— Also  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  the 
state  of  Costa- Rica,  about  9  m.  W  of  Villa- Vieja. 
Pop.  4,000. 

VILLA-HERREROA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Palencia,  9  m.  from  Carrion-de-los-Condcs, 
near  the  Cieza.  Pop.  500.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen. 

VILLA-HORNATE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 

frov.  and  27  m.  S  of  Leon,  on  the  Esla,  in  a  plain, 
'op.  610.  Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  linen  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  and  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle. 

VILLA-HOZ,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
24  m.  SSW  of  Burgos.    Pop.  1,090. 

VILLAHUMBRALIS,  a  market-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  from  Palencia,  on  the  W  bank 
of  the  Canal-de-Campos,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone-bridge.  Pop.  1,210.  It  has  a  parish-church, 
a  convent,  and  a  custom-house. 

VILLAIN E-EN-DUEMOIS,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  and  cant,  of  Baigneux, 
14  m.  8  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine.    Pop.  784. 
VILLAIN  ES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 


of  the  Indre-et-Loiro,  and  cant  of  Aizey-le- Indian. 
Pop.  1,102.  Its  industry  consists  chiefly  in  th« 
culture  of  the  willow,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
basket-ware. 

VILLAINES-LA-JUHEL,  a  canton,  common*, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  and  arrond.  of  the 
Mayenne.  The  cant  comprises  10  com.  Pop.  iu 
1831,  12,256;  in  1846,13,134.  The  town  is  18  m. 
E  of  Mayenne.  Pop.  in  1846,  2.508.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 

VILLAIN E-SOU8-LUCE',  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  cant  and  1  m.  E  of  Grand 
Luce.    Pop.  1,260. 

VILLaJOYOSA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Alicante,  The  partido  com- 
prises 6  puebios.  The  town  is  18  m.  NEof  Ali- 
cante, on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  descends  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  8,097.  It  has  a  small  port, 
defended  by  a  massive  tower,  a  parish-church,  an 
hospital,  a  convent  a  public  granary,  building-dock*, 
and  an  active  coasting- trade.  The  ramparts  of  this 
town  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of  succession. 

VILLAJUAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Pontevedra,  on  the  Aroaa.  Pop.  1,967.  It  has  a 
parish-church  and  a  custom-house.  Its  industry 
consists  chiefly  in  sardine  Ashing,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen. 

VILL  ALACO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
18  m.  NE  of  Palencia.  on  the  Ksuerga.    Pop.  600. 

VILLALBA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  sad 
18  m.  NNW  of  Lugo,  on  the  Magdalena,  over  which 
a  bridge  is  here  thrown.  Pop.  500.— Also  a  v.  in 
the  prov.  of  Taragona,  30  m.  NNW  of  Tortosa. 

VILLALBA-DE-ADAJA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  18  m.  S.  of  Valladolid,  on  the  Adaja. 


V1LLALBA-DE-DUERO,  a  village  of  Spaii  in 
the  prov.  and  48  m.  S  of  Burgos,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Duero.    Pop.  500. 


VILLALBA-DE-LA-LAMPREANA,  a  village 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  from  Zamora,  near 
the  Salad i  i.    Pop.  500. 

VILLALBA-DEL-ALCOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  is 
the  prov.  and  27  m.  WSW  of  Seville.  Pop.  2,400. 
Numerous  Roman  remains  occur  in  the  vicinitv.— 
Also  a  walled  town  in  the  prov.  and  21  m.  SE  of 
Valladolid.    Pop.  1,400,  chiefly  charcoal-burners. 

VILLALBA-DE- LA-SIERRA,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  9  m.  from  Cuenca,  near  the  Jacax. 
Pop.  200.    There  are  mineral  baths  here. 

VILLALBA -DE -LOS- LLANOS,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  SW  of  Salamanca. 
Pop.  300. 

VILLALBA-DEL-REY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Cuenca,  15  m.  NE  of  Huete,  on  the  Guv 
dameiuz.    Pop.  1,200. 

VILLALBA-DE-RIOJA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  48  m.  N  of  Burgos.    Pop.  300. 

VILLALBARO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  60  m.  N  of  Burgos.   Pop.  300. 

VILLALBILLA,  a  village  of  Spain,  m  the  prov 
and  18  m.  ENE  of  Madrid.    Pop.  400. 

VILLALCAMPO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  W  of  Zamora,  near  the  confluence  ot  the 
Esla  and  the  Duero.   Pop.  800. 

VILLALCAZAR-DE-8IRGA,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  N  of  Palencia.   Pop.  500, 

VILLALCON,  a  village  of  Spain,  prov.  of  Palen- 
cia, 12  m.  from  Carrion -ae-los-Condcs.    Pop.  240. 

VILLA  LI  ER,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  A  tide 
arrond.  and  7  m.  NE  of  Carcassonne.   Pop.  450. 

VILLALOBON,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  2  m.  from  Palencia.   Pop.  500. 

VILLALOBOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
45  m.  from  Leon.    Pop.  1,480. 

V1LLALON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  saJ 
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36  m.  NW  of  Valladolid.  It  has  several  handsome 
eiinrches  and  public  buildings,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  manufacturing  activity,  having  manu- 
factories of  chocolate,  cheese,  and  oil ;  also  linen 
40<1  woollen  factories.    Pop.  4,700. 

VILLALPA N DO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro*, 
and  36  tn.  WNW  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  2,700.  It  is 
situated  on  an  extensive  but  ill-cultivated  plain ; 
ir.-i  has  a  trifling  trade  in  nuta,  wool,  and  wine. 

VILLALPA KDO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
sod  73  n.  8E  of  Cuenca.    Pop.  800. 

VILLALTA,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and 
73  ra.  NE  of  Srtxaea. 

VILLALUENGA,  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
ind  15  m.  NW  of  Calatayud,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Munubles.   Pop.  650. — Also  a  village  in  the  prov. 
ind  15  m.  E  of  Toledo.— Also  a  village  in  the  prov. 
(  Malaga.  3  ra.  from  Grazalema. 

V1LLALUM  BROSO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Palencia,  15  m.  from  Carrion-de-los-Coudes, 
on  the  VaJ  d'Eginato.   Pop.  500. 

VILLALVA,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
o.r  Alemtejo.  comarca  of  Beta,  21  m.  8  of  Evora. 

VILLALVEBN I  A,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  the  prov.  and  4  m.  8SW  of  Tortona,  on  the 
L  bank  of  the  Sen  via. 

VTLLA-MAGNA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abrazzo- 
Citra,  eant.  and  4  m.  SE  of  Chieti.  Pop.  2,000.  It 
hu  a  fine  church.— Also  a  village  of  Naples,  in 
i  nncipa to-Ultra,  7  no.  NW  of  Sau-Angelo-de-Lom- 
bardi.   Pop.  870. 

V1LLAMALKA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cornea,  30  m.  8  of  San-Clemente.   Pop.  2,000. 

V1LLAMANAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
tnd  18  m.  8  of  Leon,  near  the  Esla.   Pop.  1,860. 

VILLAMANRIQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  21  ra.  8W  of  Seville.   Pop.  2,000. 

VILLAMANKIQUE-DE-MONTIEL,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  60  ra.  E8E  of  Ciudad-Rcal, 
oo  the  8  flank  of  the  Sierra- Morena.  Pop.  1,100. 
topper  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLAMANRIQUE  -  DE  -TAJO,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  36  m.  SE  of  Madrid,  on  the 
t.  bank  of  the  Tagus.    Pop.  400. 

VILLAMANTA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
ini  SI  m.  8W  of  Madrid.   Pop.  300. 

VILLAMANTELLA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
proy.  and  21  ra.  8W  of  Madrid.    Pop.  400. 

VILLA- MARIA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
n '  Mito-Grosso,  comarca  of  Cuiaba,  in  S  lat.  16*  3* 
33*,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Paraguay,  60  m.  NE  of 
Uiaha,  Pop.  1,000.  The  surrounding  territory  is 
fertile  and  well-cultivated. 

VILLA-MARTIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
d  Cadiz,  42  rn.  8  of  Seville,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Quadalete  and  the  Serrecin.  Pop.  2,800.  The 
arrest  cattle-fairs  in  Andalusia  are  held  here.— Also 
»  v.  in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  Wof  Palencia.  Pop. 
300. 

VILLA-MARTIN-DE-SAN-SANCIIO,  a  village 
of  Suara,  in  the  prov.  and  27  m.  E  of  Leon,  on  the  r. 
tank  of  the  Cea.    Pop.  320. 

VILLA-MASSARGIA,  a  commune  and  v.  of  the 
i»land  of  Sardinia,  6  m.  SE  of  Igleaiaa,  in  a  marshy 
plain.   Pop.  of  com.  2,000. 

VILLA-MAYOR-DE-CALATRAVA,  a  town  of 
*pain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  88W  of  Ciudad-Real. 
Pop.  1,200. 

VILLA-MAYOR-DE-CAMPOS,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  40  m.  NW  of  Valladolid.  Pop. 
2.J<»,  chieflv  muleteers. 

VILLA- MA  YOR-DE-LOS-MONTES,  a  village 
ossein,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  from  Burgos.  Pop. 

VILLA-MA  YOR-DE-8  AN  T I A  GO,  a  town  of 


Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m.  ENE  of  Toledo.  Pop. 
2,600. 

VILLAMEDIANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  3  m.  from  Logrono,  in  a  plain  watered  by  the 
Iregua.  Pop.  1,200. — Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  and 
9  m.  S  of  Pal  lencia.    Pop.  1,300. 

VILLAME'E,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Ille-et-Yilaine,  cant,  and  7  m.  W  of 
Louvigne-du-Desert,  on  the  Beuvron.   Pop.  2,400. 

V1LLAMENIL,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  89  m.  N  of  Palencia.   Pop.  200. 

VILLA-MESIA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Badajoz,  12  in.  8W  of  Truxillo.    Pop.  800. 

VILLAMIEL,  a  market-town  of  hpain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Salamanca,  27  m.  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain. — Also  a  market-town  in  the 
prov.  and  9  ra.  N  of  Toledo.  Pop.  622.  It  has  an 
hospital. 

VILLA MIZAR,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  24  m.  E  of  Leon,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Cea.  Pop.  410.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics. 

VILLAMOR-DE-LOS-E8CUDEROS,  a  market- 
town  of  8pain,  in  the  prov.  and  21  m.  SE  of  Za- 
mora,  in  a  picturesque  but  insalubrious  locality. 
Pop.  1,055. 

VILLAMUELAS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Toledo,  and  15  m.  from  Olana.  Pop. 
540.  The  manufacture  of  mats  forms  the  chief 
branch  of  local  industry. 

VILLAMUEKA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Palencia,  and  6  m.  from  Carnon-de-los- 
Condes.    Pop.  432. 

V1LLAML  NIO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  SE  of  Leon,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  200.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen  and  other  fabrics. 

V1LLAM URIEL,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  3  m.  S  of  Palencia,  near  the  Castile  canal. 
Pop.  755. 

VILLAN-DE-PALENZUELA,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  8E  of  Palencia.  Pop. 
774.  Hosier^'  is  extensively  manufactured  here, 
and  in  the  environs  are  quarries  of  gypsum  and 
free-stone.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  fiue  convent  of 
San-Sal  vador-del-Moral. 

V1LLANDRAUD,  or  Villa  if  dradz,  a  canton, 
commune,  and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Gironde,  and  arrond.  of  Bazas.  The  cant,  compri- 
ses 7  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,702 ;  in  1846,  9,085. 
The  town  is  9  m.  NW  of  Bazas,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Ciron.  Pop.  885.  It  has  a  glass-work,  and  is 
noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Clement  V. 

V1LLANDRY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Loire,  cant,  and  10  m.  W  of  Tours,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Cher.   Pop.  1,026. 

VILLANOVA,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov. 
and  24  m.  from  Algbero.  Pop.  8,200. — Also  a  town, 
capital  of  a  mandemento,  in  the  prov.  of  Coni,  7  m. 
S\v  of  Mondovi,  on  the  Loriggia.   Pop.  3,000. 

VILLA-NOVA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov. 
of  Beira,  and  comarca  of  Guarda. 

VILLA-NOVA,  a  township  of  Chautauque  CO.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  280  m.  VV  of  Albany, 
drained  by  Conewango  creek.    Pop.  in  1850,  1,636. 

VILLA-NOVA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rio-de-Janeiro,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Macacu,  9  m. 
above  its  confluence  with  the  bay  of  Nitherohi. 
Pop.  2,000.  Hats  are  here  extensively  manufac- 
tured.—Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Santa-Catherina, 
45  m.  8  of  Nostra-Saiita-do-Desterro,  to  the  S  of 
Mount  Tapiruva,  and  N  of  Lake  Panema,  with  two 
ports.  It  has  extensive  flsheries,  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  in  great 
abundance  flax,  millet,  and  mandioc. — Also  a  town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  in  Guayana,  on  the 
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I.  bank  of  the  Anarapocu,21  m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Amazon. 

V ILLA-NOV  A-DA  -  A8SE  MRLE  A .  a  district  and 
town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Alagoas.  Pop.  of 
district,  1,200. 

VILLA-NO  VA-D'A8TI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  ca- 
pital of  a  mandemento,  in  the  prov.  of  Aati,  14  m. 
E8E  of  Turin.   Pop.  2,800. 

V  ILL  A-  N  OVA-  DA-  BARON  I  A,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  prov.  of  Beira,  and  coraarca  of  Evora. 

VILLA-NOVA-DA-CERVEIRA,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  prov.  of  Entre-Doaro-e-Minho,  and  co- 
marca of  Viana,  8  in.  8W  of  Valentia,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Minho,  in  a  fertile  country,  near  the  frontier 
of  Galicia.  Pop.  1,148.  It  lies  at  the  base  of  a 
height  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  is  fortified.  It  con- 
tains a  convent  and  an  hospital,  and  has  extensive 
fisheries. 

VILLA-NOVA-DA-FORM  IG  A.    See  Fomhga. 

VILLA-NOVA-DA  PRINCEZA,  a  town  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  prov.  of  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  186  m. 
WNW  of  Natal,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rio-dos-Pa- 
ranhes,  and  21m.  from  its  entrance  into  the  Atlan- 
tic   It  has  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  in  salt. 

VILLA- NOVA- DA -RAINHA,  a  district  and 
town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Bahia,  comarca  and 
60  m.  N  of  Jacobina,  and  near  the  Itapicuru-Mirim. 
The  houses  are  small,  and  constructed  chiefly  of 
wood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  about  2,000 
in  number,  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  rearing 
cattle,  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  millet,  rice,  man- 
dioo,  and  sugar,  and  manufacture  of  rum.  Rock- 
crystal  and  saltpetre  are  found  in  the  locality. — 
Also  a  small  town  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mauhe  or  Canoma  with  the  Amazon. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Mauhe  tribe,  who 
employ  themselves  in  agriculture. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-ANCOS,  a  market-town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Beira,  comarca  and  12  m. 
SW  of  Coirabre,  on  the  r.'  bank  of  the  Anzoa.  Pop. 
900.  It  has  a  church,  two  chapels,  and  two  hos- 
pitals. 

VILLA  -  NOVA  -  DE  -FAME  L ICAO,  a  town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Entre-Dooro-e- Minho,  and 
comarca  of  Barcellos,  9  m.  8  of  Braga,  in  a  low, 
woody  locality.  Pop.  700.  It  has  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  the  dukes  of  Rracranza. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-FOSCOA,  a  market-town  of 
Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Beira,  and  comarca  of 
Tranooso,  9  m.  S8W  of  Torrc-de-Moncorvo,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Coa  and  Douro. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-GAY  A,  or  Viiaa-Nova-db- 
Porto,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho,  and  comarca  of  Porto,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Douro,  opposite  Porto,  of  which  it  is 
considered  a  suburb.  Pop.  5,800.  The  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  one  parallel  to  the  river,  are 
steep  and  tortuous,  and  the  houses  arc  generally 
mean-looking.  It  contains  two  convents,  and  two 
hospitals,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  fine  Augustine 
convent  Fishing  and  boat-building  form  the  chief 
branches  of  local  industry. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-GOA.   See  Goa. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-LA8-AVELLANA8,  a  town 
of  Snain,  in  the  prov.  and  27  m.  from  Lerida,  in  a 
fertile  plain.   Pop.  852.    It  baa  saline  springs. 

V  ILLA-NOV  A- DEL-RE  Y,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ceara,  60  m.  8E  of  Villa vicosa,  on  the 
Monte-dos-Cocos,  a  summit  of  the  Serra-Hybian- 
paba,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Maoambyra.  It 
contains  about  50  dwellings  earth-built,  and  cov- 
ered with  palm-leaves.  The  culture  of  mandioc  and 
millet,  and  rearing  of  cattle,  form  the  chief  objects  of 
local  industry. — Also  a  market-town  in  the  prov. 
and  36  m.  NE  of  Para,  and  district  of  Xingutania, 
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VILLA- NOVA- DE-MIL-FONTES,  a  mark* 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Alenitejo,  comaru 
and  39  m.  W  of  Ourique,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Odemira,  which  here  forms  a  uuul 
poit.    Pop.  1,858.    It  has  two  hospitals. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-MONTELEONE,  a  vflhrt 
of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov.  and  8  m.  SE  of  Algbtra 
Ton.  3,000. 

VILLA- NOVA -DE-PORTI MAO.  a  narkr 
town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Algarve,  conurc* 
and  15  m.  NE  of  Lagos,  on  the  Portim&o,  near  the 
Atlantic  Pop.  8,200.  It  is  well-built,  and  ha* 
two  hospitals,  a  college,  and  a  convent.  The  har- 
bour, which  is  defended  by  two  forts,  is  gpaciooa,  Is: 
wanting  in  depth. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-PORTO.  See  Villa-Nova- 
dc-Gata. 

VILLA  -NOVA-  DE-BAN  -  JOSE-DEL-RE  Y  » 
town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  district  of  Bio-de- 
Janeiro,  6  m.  88W  of  Macaou.  1}  m.  from  Um  L 
bank  of  the  Mncacu,  and  about  3  m.  from  tho  ka, 
in  N  lat.  22°  45',  and  W  long.  42'  43'. 

VILLA-  NOVA  -DE -8  ANTE  -CRUZ,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  510  m.  W8W  of  Pan,  oo 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tapajoz,  about  12  m.  above  ba- 
bel, and  almost  opposite  Aveyro.  It  is  small  uxi 
ill-built  The  inhabitants  are  Indians  of  the  Mun- 
durucus.  Cacao  is  the  chief  production  of  the  lo- 
cality. 

VILLA-NOVA-DE-SANTO-ANTONIO,  a  dis- 
trict and  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  90  m.  NE 
of  Sergipc-d' El-Rev,  on  a  height  commanding  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Sao  Francisco,  and  about  30  m.  froai 
the  Atlantic.  It  has  three  churches,  and  a 
school.  The  district 
itants,  chiefly  Indiana. 

VILLA  -  NOVA-DE-SAOJOAO-DE-CACHOE- 
IRA.   See  Cachobiea. 

VILLA  -NOVA  -DE-  SAO- LUIZ.  See  Goaia 

TUBA. 

V1LLA-NOVA-DE  SOUZA,  a  town  of  Brasil,  in 
the  prov.  and  255  m.  WNW  of  Farahiba,  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Peixe,  in  a  plain,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Serra-do-Commissario.  The  bouses  are  earth-built- 
It  has  a  church  and  a  school,  and  is  adrantageouslj 
situated  for  trade  The  district  contains  5,<X>0  in- 
habitants. 

VILLA-NOVA-DO-PRINCIPE,  a  town  of  Br» 
ail,  in  the  prov.  of  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  188  m. 
W8W  of  Natal,  on  the  Rio-Seridc 

VILLA-NOVA-DOS-CARDIUOS,  a  town  of  Per 
tugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Alemtejo, 
N\V  of  Crate    Pop.  1,100. 

VILLA NTE RIO,  a  town  of  Austrian 
in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  ENE  of  Pavia,  on  the 
bro.   Pop.  2,000. 

V1LLANUBLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov 
and  6  m.  from  Valladolid.   Pop.  1,200. 

VILLANUEVA- DE-ALCOLEA,*  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  30  m.  SE  of 
Morella.    Pop.  1,200. 

VILLANUEVA -DE-ALCORON,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  36  m.  N  of  Coetica.  Pop.  600. 

VILLANUEVA-DE-ALGEC1LLA,  a  village  of 
Bpain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  8  of  Guadalaxjin. 
near  the  Rio-Henares.    Pop.  250. 

VILLANUEVA-DE-AR06A,  a  village  and  port 
of  Bpain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  N  of  Vigo,  in  the 
Val-de-Salnez,  on  the  8  coast  of  the  bay  uf  Arosx 
Pop.  780. 

VILLANUEVA-  DE-BOGOS,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Toledo,  9  m.  from  Ocana.  Pop.  33o. 
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VILLANUEVA  -  DE  -  CAM  EROS,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  from  Soria,  on  the  r. 
bsnk  of  the  Iraerua.    Pop.  700. 

VILLANUEVA  -  DE  -  CANEDO,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  10  m.  from  Salamanca. 
Pop.  800. 

VILLANUEVA  -  DE-CASTELLON,  a  town  of 
Spun,  in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  8  of  San-Felipe.  Pop. 

3,000. 

VILLANUEVA  •  DE  -  CORDOVA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  42  m.  NNE  of  Cordova,  at 
tb  foot  of  the  Sierra- Morena.  Pop.  5,300.  It  has 
•  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  pigs. 

VILLANUEVA  -  DE  -  CUBELLAS- Y-LA-  GEL- 
TRU,  a  town  and  natal!  port  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Taragona,  16  m.  SW  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  9,000. 
It  has  manufactories  of  soap,  paper,  hats,  and 
brandy,  and  some  boat-bnilding  yards. 

VILLANUEVA-DE-DUERO,  a  village  of  Spain, 
m  the  prov.  and  15  m.  88W  of  Valladolid,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Duero.    Pop.  300. 

VILLANUEVA-DE-GOMEZ,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  N  of  Aorla.    Pop.  790. 

VILLANUEVA-DE-GUADAMEJUZ,  a  village 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  9  m.  from  Huete. 
Pop.  400. 

VILLANU  E V A-DE-L A-  FUE  NTE,  a  town  of 
Spiin,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuidad-Real,  15  m.  NW  of 
AIoArai.  Pop.  2,300.  Iron  is  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLANUEV  A-DE-LA-HUERVA,  a  village  of 
Sp-un,  prov.  and  24  m.  8SW  of  Saragossa.  Pop.  900. 

VILLANUEVA  -DE-  LA  -REYNA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  NW  of  Jaen,  on  the 
Gtudalquivir.    Pop.  1,800. 

VILLANUEVA-DEL- ARIStAL,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  and  12  m.  from  Seville.    Pop.  1,100. 

VILLANUEV  A-DEL-ARZOHISPO,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m.  NE  of  Jaen,  on  the 
fitudalquivir.    Pop.  3,500.   It  has  oil  and  flour- 

VILLANUEVA  -  DE  -  LA  -  8 AGRA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  prov.  and  15  m.  N  of  Toledo.   Pop.  1,100. 

VILLANUEVA-DE- LA-SERENA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  50  m.  E  of  Badajoz,  near  the 
LtjankoftheGuadiana.  Pop.  7,000.  It  has  a  trade 
m  wine  and  linens. 

VILLANUEV  A-DE-LA-8IERRA,  a  village  of 
Spain,  prov.  of  Caceres,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Sierra- 
ie-Kos-Padre,  15  m.  from  Cora.  Pop.  1,400.  It 
bat  a  trade  in  oil  and  wine. 

VILLANUEVA-DE- LAS-MANZANAS,a  village 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  9  m.  from  Leon.  Pop.  300. 

VILLANUEV  A-DE-LA- VERA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Caceres,  42  m.  E  of  Plasencia,  near 
the  Legona-de-Gredos.    Pop.  2,200. 

V1LLANUEV  A-DE-LA-XARA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
m  the  prov.  and  52  m.  8SE  of  Cuenca,  on  the  Valde- 
n  embra.  Pop.  2,200,  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

VILLANUEVA-DEL-CAMPELLO,  a  village  of 
^in,  prov.  and  24  m.  from  Aville. 

VILLANUEV  A-DEL-C  A  M  PO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
™  the  prov.  and  9  m.  W  of  Leon.  Pop.  2,400.  It 
hat  well-freonpnted  agricultural  fairs. 

VILLANUEVA- DEL -CARDETE,  a  town  of 
fpsin.  in  the  prov.  and  52  m.  ESE  of  Toledo,  near 
the  Giguales.  Pop.  1,500.  It  is  a  comparatively 
wen-built  place,  and  has  a  traffic  in  agricultural 


VILLANUEVA-DEL-CONDE,  a  town  of  Spain, 
prov.  and  48  in.  S  of  Salamanca.    Pop.  1,400. 

VILLANUEV  A-DEL-DUQU E,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  NNW  of  Cordova.  Pop.  1 ,700. 

VILLANUEVA-DEL-FRESNO,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  50  m.  88W  of  Badajoz,  near  the 


Portuguese  frontier.  Pop.  1,800.  It  has  a  trade  in 
iron  and  cattle. 

VILLANUEVA  -  DE  -  LOS  -  CABALLEROS,  a 
village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  WNW  of 
Valladolid,  on  the  Sequillo.    Pop.  500. 

VILLANUEVA  -  DE  -  LOS  -  CA8TILLEJOS.  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  70  m.  W  of  Seville. 
Pop.  3,000.  It  has  manufactories  of  metal  buttons, 
hats,  and  leather. 

VILLANUEVA-DE-LOS- INFANTES,  a  town  of 
8pain,  in  the  prov.  and  48  m.  ESE  of  Ciudad-Real, 
in  a  fine  and  fertile  plain.  Pop.  1 7.000.  It  is  a  well- 
built  place,  with  regular  streets,  and  several  handsome 
public  buildings.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  oil, 
pottery,  soap,  woollens,  leather,  and  brandy. — Also 
a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  E  of 
Orense,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Ceknova. 

VILLANUEVA  DEL-REY,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  36  m.  NW  of  Cordova.  There  are 
important  coal-mines  here. — Also  a  village  in  the 
prov.  and  18  m.  NW  of  Murcia. 

VILLANUEV A-DE-MESIA,  a  village  of  8pain, 
prov.  and  18  m.  W  of  Grenada,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Genii.    Pop.  800. 

VILLANUEV  A-DE-8AN-CARL08,  a  village  of 
Spain,  prov.  and  24  m.  from  Ciunad-Rcal.  Pop.  600. 

V I LLANUEVA-DE-SAN-M  ARCIO,  a  village  of 
Spain,  prov.  and  30  m.  from  Valladolid.    Pop.  400. 

VI  LLANUEVA-DE-SAN-M  A  RCOS,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cordova,  18  m.  N  of  Ante- 
quera,  near  the  Genii.   Pop.  4,000. 

VILLANUEV  A-DE-TAPIA,  a  village  of  Spain, 
prov.  and  36  m.  NNE  of  Malaga,  on  the  Cereyo. 
Pop.  980. 

VILLANUEV  A-DE-VALDEJAMUZ,  a  village 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  from  Leon. 

VjLLA-NUOVA,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Brescia,  4  m.  W8W  of  Salo.   Pop.  400. 

VILLA-NUOVA,  a  strong  fort  on  the  coast  of 
Naples,  in  the  cant,  and  6  m.  N  of  Ostuni,  in  N  lat. 
40°  4r  36". 

VILLA-NUOVA,  a  village  of  Tuscany,  prov.  and 
18  m.  NE  of  Florence. 

VILLA-NUOVA,  a  commune  and  v.  in  the  duchy 
of  Parma,  30  m.  NW  of  Parma,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Arda.    Pop.  3,000. 

VILLA-NUOVA-D'ASTI,  a  walled  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  WNW  of 
Asti.    Pop.  3,100. 

VILLA-NUOVA-DI-MONDOVI,  a  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  8W  of  Mon- 
dovi,  on  the  Loriggia.  It  has  two  fine  churches. 
Pop.  3,600. 

VILLA-NUOVA-SOLARO,  a  village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  in  the  prov.  and  8  m.  NNE  of  Saluces, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vraita. 

VILLA  -  PALACIOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chinchilla,  10  m.  SWof  Alcaraz.  Pop.  1,200. 

VILLA-PIEDMIONTE  (La),  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  cant,  and  4  m. 
WNW  of  Santo-Germano.   Pop.  1,400. 

VILLAPUZZU,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  34  m.  NE  of 
Cagliari,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Flumendosa.  Pop. 
2,200. 

VILLAR  (El),  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Caceres,  6  m.  N  of  Plasencia.  Pop.  700. — Also  a 
village  in  the  prov.  of  Logrono,  3  ra.  E  of  La- 
Guardia. 


cant 


VILLAR  (LeV  a  villape  of  France,  dep.  of  Loxere, 
nt  and  3  m.  ENE  of  Chanac. 


VILLARABOUD,  a  village  in  the  Swiss  cant  of 
Friburg,  bail,  of  Glane.    Pop.  247. 

VILLARALTO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  45  m.  NW  of  Cordova.    Pop.  1,220. 

VILLARAMIEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  } 
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and  21  m.  W  of  Palencia,  near  th«  Sequillo.  Pop. 
3,500.  It  has  some  woollen-factories,  tanneries,  and 
oil-mills. 

VILLARCAYO,  a  village  of  Spain,  pror.  and  39 
m.  N  of  Burgos.    Pop.  500. 

VILLARD-BONNOT,  a  village  of  Prance,  in  the 
dep.  of  I  sere,  cant  and  4  m.  NE  of  Domene.  Pop. 
700. 

VILLA RD-D' A  R  F.  \  N  E,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Hautes-Alpes,  arrond.  and  18  m.  NW  of 
Briancon. 

VILLARD-DE-LAN8,  a  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  I  sere,  and  arrond. 
of  Grenoble.  The  cant  comprises  4  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  5,217;  in  1846,  6,184.  The  town  is  15  m. 
SW  of  Grenoble,  near  the  Bourne.  Pop.  2,298.  It 
has  a  coal-mine. 

VILLA  R-DE-CANA8,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
pror.  and  24  m.  from  Cuenca,  on  the  Zanoara.  Pop. 
1,500.  It  has  dye-works,  and  a  trade  in  com  and 
agricultural  produce. 

V I LLA  R-DE-CI ERVOS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  45  m.  NW  of  Zamora.    Pop.  1,000. 

VILLAR- DE- DOMINGO- GARCIA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  from  Cuenca.  Pop. 
686.    It  has  manufactories  of  coarse  cloth. 

VILLAR-DE-FRADES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  27  m.  WNW  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  800.  It 
nan  two  churches. 

VI LL AR-DE-LA-ENCIN A,  a  town  of  8pain,  in 
the  prov.  and  39  m.  8SW  of  Cuenca,  on  the  Zan- 
cara.   Pop.  480. 

VILLAR-DE-LA-GIGUA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Salamanca,  and  15  m.  W  of  Ciudad- 
Rodngo,  on  a  mountain,  in  a  fertile,  wild,  and 
healthy  locality. 

VILLAR-DEL-AGUILA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Cuenca,  and  12  m.  from  Huete.   Pop.  400. 

VILLA  R-DEL-HOKNO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 

Srov.  and  18  m.  SW  of  Cuenca,  and  18  m.  SE  of 
luete,  on  a  height.   Pop.  440.    It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  coarse  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

VILLAR-DEL-OLMO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  20  m.  from  Madrid.   Pop.  430. 

VILLAR-DEL-REY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  of  Estremadura,  24  m.  N  of  Badajoz,  and  6  ro. 
from  the  Portuguese  frontier,  amid  mountains. 
Pop.  1,950. 

VILLAR  -  DEL  -  8AZ  -  DE  -  DON  -  GUILLEN,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  21  m.  from  Cuenca. 
Pop.  850.  It  consists  of  two  parts  distinguished  as 
Abajo  and  Arriba,  and  has  two  churches.  The 
manufacture  of  coarse  linen  and  woollen  fabrics 
forms  its  chief  object  of  local  industry. 

V1LLAR-DEL-SAZ-DE-NAVALON,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  9  m.  from  Cuenca,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Huete  and  Guadamejus.    Pop.  300. 

VILLAR-DEL-VARO,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  div.  and  prov.  and  20  m.  NNW  of  Nice,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Var. 

VILLAR-DE  REN  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
pror.  and  45  m.  ENE  of  Badajoz.    Pop.  280. 

VILLAR-  DE-8AN-CON8TANZO,  a  market- 
town  of  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont,  in  the  prov.  of  Coni. 

VILLARDON-1' A  RDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  12  m.  from  Jaen,  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  near  the  Salado-de-Arjona  and  Salado-de-Por- 
cuna.    Pop.  660. 

VILLAKD-REYMOND,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  I  sere,  cant,  and  1}  m.  S  of  Bourg 
d'Oysans.    Pop.  270. 

VILLARDS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Dordogne.  and  cant,  of  Champagnac,  9  m.  8  of 
Nontron.    Pop.  1,710. 

VI  LLA  REAL,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of 


Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  6  m. 
SW  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on 
the  Mijarcs.  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
39  arches.  Pop.  7,900.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls 
now  much  dilapidated,  and  has  four  gates  and  two 
suburbs,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  the  town.  The 
principal  street  is  straight  and  well-built.  With 
the  exception  of  the  convents,  one  of  which  ban  a 
fine  statue  by  Vergsra,  it  contains  no  edifices  wor- 
thy of  note.  It  has  several  distilleries  of  brandy, 
and  manufactures  of  tape.  This  town  derived  its 
origin  from  a  royal  palace  erected  by  one  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon.  In  1706  it  was  taken  and  to  s 
great  extent  destroyed  by  Philip  V. — Also  a  mar- 
ket-town of  the  prov.  of  Vizcaya,  34  m.  SW  of 
San-Sebastian,  on  the  road  from  Iran  to  VittoriA, 
and  a  little  to  the  8  of  the  Urola.  Pop.  800.  It 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  contains  some  well- 
built  streets,  several  fine  residences  belonging  to  the 
nobility,  two  large  squares  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  and  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  It  hat 
manufactories  of  hats,  linen,  coarse  woollen  fabrics, 
and  cord,  and  several  tile-kilns.  In  the  vicinity 
are  ferruginous  springs,  and  quarries  of  marble. — 
Also  a  market-town  In  the  prov.  of  Toledo,  6  m. 
from  Ocana,  on  the  plateau  of  that  name.  Pop.  600. 
It  has  a  church,  in  which  is  the  fine  tomb  of 
St.  Raymond,  fori n dor  of  the  order  of  Calatrav.i. 
Wool-spinning  is  its  chief  hranch  of  industry. — ALv> 
a  market-town  of  Portugal,  capital  of  a  com  arcs  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Tras-OH-Montea,  15 
m.  N  of  Lamego,  on  the  Corgo,  which  is  here  tra- 
versed by  a  bridge.  Pop.  4,250.  It  is  the  largest 
and  finest  town  in  the  prov.,  and  contains  two 
churches,  three  convents,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  of 
comarca,  90,300. 

VILLA -REAL- DA -CONCEIC  AO,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  near  the  L  hank 
of  the  Paraguay,  141  m.  N  of  L'Assoiupcton. 

VILLAREAL-DE-ALAVA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Alava,  and  9  m.  N  of  Vittona,  in  a 
mountainous  locality.  Pop.  645.  It  has  the  re- 
mains of  walls  and  of  a  fortress.  In  the  environs  are 
quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  and  sharpinp-stone. 

VILLAREAL-DE-EBRO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  30  m.  from  Logrono,  on  a  hill,  1^  m. 
from  the  Ebro.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  two  oil-millf , 
and  manufactories  of  shoes  and  of  linen. 

VILLAREAL-DE-SAN-ANTONIO,  or  Vru.*- 
rk a  i.-de-  Ajlacilh a,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pror. 
of  Algarva,  comarca  and  6  m.  E  of  Tavora,  st  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  which  here  forms  a  port. 
Pop.  2,000.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  military  gover- 
nor, and  is  fortified  on  the  sea-ward  side.  Tbe 
streets,  which  are  spacious,  straight  and  well -pared, 
cross  at  right  angles,  and  form  40  equal  sqni res- 
in the  centre  is  a  spacious  square,  adorned  with  a 
fine  marble  fountain,  and  with  the  custom-boose.  * 
magnificent  edifice.  It  has  little  trade,  and  the 
harbour  althongh  spacious  is  wanting  in  depth,  bat 
1ms  extensive  fisheries.  Wine  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  environs.  This  town  was  founded  in 
1774  by  the  famous  marquis  of  Pombal. 

VILLAREAL-DE-SANTA-LUZIA,  a  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  E  part  of  the  prov.  of  Sergipe  d'H 
Rey.  and  pleasantly  situated  near  the  GuarareriLa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Real. 

VILLAREAL-DO-BREJO-D'AREA,  a  town  nf 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  185  m.  WNW  of  Parahiaht. 
Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs. 

VILLA-REAL-DO-SABARA.   See  Sasasa. 

VILLAREJO-DE-FUENTES,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  tbe  prov.  and  27  m.  SW  of  Cuenca.  Pop. 
2.600.  It  has  a  convent,  and  manufactories  of 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  tal'ru  s. 
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VILLAREJO  -  DE  -  LA  •  PENUEL  A,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  from  Cnenca.  Pop. 
ISO.  It  has  manufactories  of  coarse  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics. 

VILLAREJO-DEL-VALLE,  a  market-town  of 
Spin,  in  the  pror.  and  36  m.  W8W  of  Toledo. 
Poo.  1,158. 

VlLLAREJO-DE-SAL  VANES,  a  market-town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m.  SK  of  Madrid,  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Taj  una.  Pop.  2300.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  a  convent, 
and  an  hospital,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  oil 
of  excellent  quality,  and  of  mats,  and  a  pottery. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  wine. 

VILLAREJO-SOBRE-HUERTA,  a  market-town 
of  Spain,  prov.  and  15  m.  8W  of  Cuenca.  Pop.  555. 

VI LL A  RELHO-D A-CAST A  NH  E I R A ,  a  town 
of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of  Tras-os-  Montes,  co- 
marca  and  8  m.  NW  of  Torre-de-Moncorvo,  on  a 
bill,  crowned  with  the  ruina  of  a  castle.  Pop.  600. 
It  has  a  convent. 

VILLA II EPOS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Murten.    Pop.  310. 

V  ILL  ARKS  (Los),  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  5  m.  from  Jaen,  in  a  fine  valley  on  the 
Guadalquivir.  Pop.  1,825.  It  has  manufactories 
of  soap,  distilleries  of  brandy,  and  numerous  oil- 
mills,  and  lime-kilns.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal- 
mines, in  which  are  found  yellow  amber  and  jet. 

TILLARET  (Cape),  a  headland  of  the  North 
West  coast  of  Australia,  in  De  Witts  land,  enclos- 
ing Roebuck  bay  on  the  8,  in  8  lat  18°  18'  50",  and 
Elong.  Ill*  ST. 

VILLAR-FOCCHIARDO,  a  village  of  Sardinia, 
ia  the  div.  of  Coni,  prov.  and  11  E  of  Susa,  and 
mande.  of  Bussolino,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dora- 
Ripaira.    Pop.  1,400. 

VlLLARGORDO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  9  m.  from  Jaen,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  Pop. 
1,425. 

VILLARGORDO-DE-CABRI EL,  a  market-town 
ft  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45  m.  8E  of  Cnenca,  near 
the  1  bank  of  the  CabrieL  Pop.  815.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories of  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 

VILLARGORDO-DEL-M  ARQUESADO,  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  and  9  m.  from 
Belmonte.    Pop.  380. 

VILLARGORDO-DE-XUCAR,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Cuenca,  and  6  m.  W8W  of  Taragona, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Xucar.    Pop.  1,280. 

VILLAKIAZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Freiburg,  bail  of  Glane.    Fop.  201. 

VILLA  RICA,  a  town  of  Chili,  90  m.  NE  of  Val- 
diria,  on  the  Tolten,  a  little  to  the  W  of  a  volcanic 
peak  of  the  Andes  to  which  it  gives  name.— Also  a 
town  of  Paraguay,  60  in.  E8E  of  Assumption. 
Pop.  3,000. 

VILLARICA.   See  Ouro-Pketo. 

VILLARICA  (St-  k ka  de).   See  K-pijchaco. 

VILLARINO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
45  m.  WN W  of  Salamanca,  near  the  confluence  of 
tae  Tormea  and  the  Duero.    Pop.  2,000. 

VILLARLUENGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  36  m.  NE  of  Tcruel.  Pop.  1,500.  It  has  pa- 
per-mills, and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

VILLARO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  8E  of  Bilbao.    Pop.  750. 

VILLA-ROBLEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  82  m.  ENE  of  Oudad-ReaL  It  is  a  com- 
paratively well-built  town,  with  two  or  three  large 
churches  and  other  public  buildings ;  and  has  ma- 
nufactories of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  bricks,  and 
pottery  ware.    Pop.  6,500. 

VILLA-RODONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
•wi  16  m.  NE  of  Taragona. 


VILLA-RODRIGO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  72  m.  SE  of  Ciudad-Real. 

VILLA-ROYA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
9  m.  NNW  of  Calatayud.  Pop.  1,600.  It  has  wool- 
len manufactories. — Also  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  24  m.  NE  of  Teruel.    Pop.  1,800. 

VILLARRIN-DE-CAMPOS,  a  village  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  NNE  of  Zamora.  Pop.  640. 
Saltpetre  is  produced  in  the  environs. 

VILLAR-RUBIA-DE-OCANA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  30  ENE  of  Toledo.  Pop.  2,000.  It 
is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  manufactories  of  < 


bank  of  the  Sangro.    Pop.  1,700. 

VILLASARRACINO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  27  m.  N  of  Palencia.    Pop.  1,000. 

VILLAS  A  VARY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Aude,  arrond.  and  9  m.  88E  of  Castelnaudary,  on 
the  Mezuran.    Pop.  1,700. 

VILLASAYAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  27  m.  SSW  of  Soria.    Pop.  650. 

VILLA8ECA-DE-LA-SAGRA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  NE  of  Toledo.  Pop.  1,600. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  coarse  earthenware. 

VILLASMUNDO,  a  village  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov. 
and  21  m.  NW  of  Syracuse,  on  the  San-Giuliano. 

VTLLASOR,  a  village  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  NW  of  Cagliari,  in  a  fertile 
plain.    Pop.  1,700. 

VILLATOBAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Toledo,  9  m.  SE  of  Ocana,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop. 
2,300. 

VILLATORO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  m.  WNW  of  Avila.  I'op.  300. 


VILLARS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ain,  cant,  of  Saint-Trcvicr-cn-Dombes.  Pop.  670. 
— Also  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne, 
cant,  of  Cham pagnac-de- Bel- Air,  on  the  Tricon. 
Pop.  1,600.— Also  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Vaucluse,  6  m.  N  of  Apt. 

V ILLA R-8AN-COSTANZO,  a  village  of  the  Sar- 
dinian states,  in  the  prov.  and  6  m.  WNW  of  Coni. 
It  has  a  fine  abbey  and  church. 

VILLAR-SECCO-DA-LOMBA,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  prov.  of  Tras-os-Montes,  comarca  and 
15  m.  W  of  Vinhaes.    Pop.  2,000. 

VILLARTA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
36  m.  NE  of  Ciudad-Real,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Guadiana.  Pop.  900. — Also  a  village  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  NNW  of  Cordova,  on  the  Guardabarbo. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  and  48  m.  W  of  Ciudad- 
HcaI 

VILLA  -  RUBIA  -  DE-  LOS-OJOS-DE-GUADI- 
ANA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  ENE 
of  Ciudad-Real,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  to  which 
it  gives  name,  in  a  fertile  district  of  the  plain  of 
La  Mancha  watered  by  the  Giguela  and  the  Gua- 
diana. It  contains  several  good  houses,  and  a  pal- 
ace of  the  dukes  of  Hijar. 

VILLA-HURRAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Salamanca,  15  m.  from  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 

VILLASALTA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Isili,  30  m.  NE  of  Cagliari.  Pop. 
1,300. 

VILLASANDINO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  W  of  Burgos.  Pop.  1,600.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  linens  and  woollens. 

VILLA-SAN- FIORANO,  a  village  of  Austrian 
Lombard  v,  in  the  prov.  of  Milan,  3  m.  NE  of  Monza. 

VILLA-SAN-GIOVANNI,  a  village  of  Naples,  in 
the  prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra  lma,  9  m.  N  of  Reggio, 
on  the  strait  of  Messina.  Pop.  1,260.  It  has  silk- 
manufactories. 

VILLA-SANTA-MARIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
Abruzzo-Citra,  21  m.  88W  of  Lanciano,  on  the  1. 
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VILLAUDR1C,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Haute-Garonne,  cant,  and  2  m.  ESE  of  Fronton. 
Pop.  1,600. 

VILLAUIS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  1 
m.  NNE  of  Pampelnna,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ul ra- 
ni a,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Arga.    Pop.  400. 

VILLA-VELHA.   See  EsriitiTo-SAirro. 

VILLA- VKLHA-DE-RODAO,  a  town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  pro  v.  of  Beira,  comarca  and  12  m.  SW 
of  Castello-Branco.    Pop.  1,800. 

VILLAVERDE,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Bahia,  and  15  m.  WSW  of  Porto-Seguro.  on  the  8 
bank  of  the  Rio-da-Cachoeira,  in  8  lat  16°  lO*.  It 
ha*  some  trade  in  wood  and  in  cotton. 

VILLAVERDE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Chinchilla,  24  m.  8  of  Alcaraz.    Pop.  900. 

VILLA  VERDE-DOS-FRANCOS,  a  town  of  Por- 
ngal,  in  the  prov.  of  Estremadura,  comarca  of 
Torres- Vedras,  10  m.  NE  of  Lisbon. 

V1LLAVERDE-MOJINA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  21  m.  S  of  Burgos,  near  the  Arlanzon. 
Pop.  500. 

VILLAVICENCIO-DE-LOS-CABALLEROS,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39  m.  from  Leon, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Valderaduey,  in  a  fertile 
vallev. 

VELLAVICIOSA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  18  m.  WNW  of  Cordova,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Guadiatu.  Pop.  1,600.— Also  a  village  in  the 
prov.  and  15  m.  E  of  Guadalaxara.  Pop.  300.  An 
important  battle  was  gained  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
place  by  Philip  V.  in  1710. — Also  a  village  of  Spain, 
9  m.  from  Madrid. — Also  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  24  m.  NE  of  Oviedo,  at  the  embouchure 
of  the  Lonares.    It  has  a  small  hut  good  port. 

VILLAVICIOSA-DE-LA-RIBERA,  a  village  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  from  Leon. 

VILLA-VIC08A,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
and  150  m.  W  of  Ceara,  on  the  Serra-Hibiapabn. — 
Also  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  and  70  SW  of 
Pnra,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tocantins. 

VILLA-VICOSA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alemtejo,  15  m.  SWof  Elvas,  in  a  fine  val- 
ley. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  Btrength,  is  well- 
built,  and  possesses  some  fine  buildings,  amongst 
which  is  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Braganza,  and  a 
handsome  collegiate  church.  Pop.  8,000.  Wine 
and  oil  are  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLA VIEJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  7  m.  SSW  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  on  the  Rio- 
Uxo,  near  the  coast.  Pop.  1,600.  It  is  frequented 
for  its  baths. — Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Sala- 
manca, 18  m.  N  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  Pop.  1,000. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  and  45  m.  SE  of  Orense. 
Pop.  300. 

VILLA- VISTOZA-DA-MADRE,  a  town  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  prov.  and  240  m.  NW  of  Para,  on  the 
Ananirapucn. 

VILLA  VIUDA8,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  12  m.  E  of  Palcncia.    Pop.  720. 

VILLAZOPEQUE,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  18  m.  SW  of  Burgos. 

VTLLE',  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Bas- 
Rhin,  arrond.  and  10  m.  NW  of  Schelestadt  Pop. 
2,000.    It  has  bleach-works  and  tanneries. 

VILLE'-A-POURCON,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Nicvre,  cant,  and  8  m.  SE  of  Moulens- 
Enfrelbert    Pop.  2,000. 

VILLE-AUX-CLERCS  (La),  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  arrond.  and  11  m.  N  of 
Vcndome.    Pop.  650. 

VILLEBAROU,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Loir-et-Cher,  cant,  and  2  m.  NNW  of  Blois. 
Pop.  1,400. 
VILLEBERNIER,  a  commune  and  v.  of 


in  the  dep.  of  Maine-et- Loire,  cant,  and  2  m.  E  of 
Saumur.    Pop.  1,200. 

VILLEBOIS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
A  in,  cant  of  Lagnieu,  15  m.  NW  of  Belley. 

VELLEBRUMIER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tarn, 
4  m.  NW  of  Villcneuve.   Pop.  700. 

VILLECHENE'VE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Rhone,  cant,  and  7  m.  NNW  of  Saint-Lao- 
rent-de-Chamousset    Pop.  1,200. 

VILLE-COMTAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Avevron.  cant,  and  6  m.  WSW  of  Eataing,  on  the 
1.  hank  of  the  Dourdon.    Pop.  1 .000. 

VILLECOMTE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  4  m.  WSW  of  Issar  Tille. 
Pop.  1 ,000.    Iron  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLECROZE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Var,  cant,  and  1  m.  NE  of  Salemes.    Pop.  1,100. 

VILLE-D'AVRAY,  a  village  of  France,  hi  the 
dep.  of  Rcine-et-Oise,  cant  and  1  m.  WNW  of  Se- 
vres.   Pop.  400. 

VILLEDIEU,  a  market-town  and  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Indre,  cant  and  6  m.  SE 
of  Buzancois,  on  the  Tregouze,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Indre.  Pop.  810.  It  has  a  porcelain  ma- 
nufactory and  several  fulling-mills. — Also  a  village 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Vaucluae,  and  cant  of  Vaison.  18 
m.  NE  of  Orange.  Pop.  1,100. — Also  a  village  in 
the  dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  12  m.  E  of  Chateau-du- 
Loir.    Pop.  1.180. 

VILLEDIEU,  or  Villedikc-kw-Bzaccx,  a  com- 
mune and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Loir-et- 
Cher,  and  cant  of  Montoire,  22  m.  WSW  of  Ven- 
d6me.    Pop.  1,303. 

VILLEDIEU  (La),  a  villape  of  France,  dep.  of 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  and  cant  of  M  on  tech,  6  m.  E  of 
Castel-Sarassin.  Pop.  640. — Also  a  canton  and 
com.  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vienne,  and  arrond.  of  Poi- 
tiers. The  cant,  comprises  10  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
5,292 ;  in  1846,  6,074.  The  village  is  9  m.  8  of 
Poitiers.    Pop.  820. 

VDLLEDIEU  -  LE  -  BLOUE  RE,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Maine -et-Loire,  cant,  and 
36  m.  SW  of  Beaupreau.    Pop.  1,050. 

VILLEDIEU-LES-POELE8,acanton,commnne, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Manche. 
The  cant  comprises  10  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  5.292; 
in  1846,  6,074.  The  town  is  14  m.  NE  of  A  bran- 
ches, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sienne.  Pop.  3.76S.  It 
has  extensive  copper  foundries,  manufactories  of 
copper  and  of  plated  ware, 
linen,  and  several  tanneries. 

VLLLEDOMER,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Indre-et-Loire,  cant,  and  4  m.  SSW  of 
Chateau-Regnault,  near  the  Brienne.  Pop.  1.060. 
It  has  several  flour-mills. 

VILLEDOUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Charcnte-Inferieure,  cant  and  7  m.  SW  of 
Marnns.    Pop.  1,210. 

V1LLE-DU-PONT,  a  market-town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Doubs,  cant  and  1  \  rn.  N  E  of  Mont- 
benoit  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Doubs.  Pop.  628.  It 
has  a  gvpsum  quarry. 

VILLEFAGNAN,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town 
of  France,  In  the  dep.  of  the  Charento,  and  arrond. 
of  Ruffec.  The  cant  comprises  2 1  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  13,595;  in  1846,  13,562.  The  town  is  6  m. 
W  of  Ruffec.    Pop.  1,668. 

VILLEFORT,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lozere,  and  arrond.  <*f 
Mende.  The  cant  comprises  10  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  5,872;  in  1846,  6,027.— The  town  is  24  m. 
ESE  of  Mende,  in  a  narrow  valley,  at  the  junction 
of  the  dep.  of  the  Ardechc  and  Gard.  Pop.  1,625. 
It  has  manufactories  of  caddis  and  a  dye-work,  and 
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cxrrie*  on  an  active  transit  trade  in  wine,  silk,  salt, 
coal,  corn,  flour,  and chestnuts.  In  the  vicinity  are 
productive  lead  and  silver  minea. 

VILLEFRANCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Allier,  cant,  and  8  m.  NW  of  Mont- 
marault.  Pop.  700.  In  the  environs  are  coal-mines 
and  a  glass-work. — Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Drome,  cant,  and  2  m.  NW  of  Sederon.  Pop.  90. 
In  the  environs  are  considerable  copper-mines. — 
Also  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Tarn.  The  can t.  comprises  8  com .  Pop.  i n  1 83 1 , 
8,299;  in  1846,  8,715.  This  town  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  Philippe-de-Montfort,  descendant  of  Simon, 
count  of  Montfort. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-CONFLENT,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  cant. 
,  30  m.  WSW  of  Perpignan,  on  the  r.  bank 
It  is  walled,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
fort  on  the  NW.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the 
barracks  and  military  hospital. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-LAURAGAI8,  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Haute-Garonnc,  21  m.  SE 
of  Toulouse,  near  the  Canal-du-Midi.  Pop.  2,360. 
It  is  a  well-built  place,  with  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce. — The  arrond.  has  an  area  of  93,586  hec- 
tares, and  comprises  6  cants.    Pop.  in  1846,  65,040. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-LONCHAPT,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne,  24  m.  WNW  of 
Bergerac.    Pop.  680. 

VTLLEFR A  « CHE- DE-PERI GORD,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne,  12  m.  88E  of  Bel- 
va.   Pop.  1,400. 

VILLEFRANCHE  DU-QUEYRAN,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  cant  and  6 
m.  E  of  Castel-Jaleux.    Pop.  2,500. 

VTLLEFRANCHE-SAINT-PHAL,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Yonne,  cant,  of  Charny,  24 
m.  NW  of  Auxerre.    Pop.  800. 

VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-AVEYRON,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aveyron,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  A  v,  yr.  m,  24  m.  W  of  Rhodez.  Pop.  9,500.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine ; 
manufactures  of  paper,  hats,  and  muslin,  and  cop- 
per foundries. 

VILLEFRANCHE  -  SUR  -  8AONE,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Rhone,  cant,  and  18  m.  NNW 
of  Lyons,  on  the  Morgon,  an  affluent  of  the  Saone. 
Pop.  7,000.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  with  consider- 
able manufactures  of  linens,  cottons,  and  cotton- 
-The  arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  149,796 
subdivided  into  9  cants.  Pop.  in  1846, 
161.451;  in  1836,  151,980. 

VILLEFRANQUE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Basses-Pvrenecs,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  of  Us- 
uries, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Nive.    Pop.  290. 

VILLEGAILHENE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Aude,  4  rn.  N  of  Carcassonne,  on  the  Trapcl. 
Pop.  1,000. 

V7LLEGAS,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
18  m.  NW  of  Burgos.    Pop.  610. 

VILLEGAUDEN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  8eine-et-Loire,  cant,  and  2  m.  SE  of  Saint- 
Martin.    Pop.  350. 

VTXJjE-HOUDLEMONT,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Moselle,  cant,  and  4  m.  E  of  Longwy. 
Pop.  691. 

VILLE-JE8U8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  fharente,cant  and  1  m.  SEof  Aigre.  Pop.  1,000. 

VILLEJUIF,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Seine,  3  m.  NE  of  Sceaux,  on  a  rising  ground,  4 
8  of  Paris.    Pop.  1,400.    It  contains  numer- 
ous villas  and  country-seats  of  Parisian  citizens, 
ud  has  manufactures  of  soap,  wax,  and  straw-plait. 
VILLEL,  a  village  of  8pain,  in  the  prov.  and  GO 


m.  E  of  Guadalaxara,  near  theTagus.— Also  a  town 
in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  SSW  of  Teruel,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Gnadalaviar.  Pop.  1,900.  There  are 
hot  springs  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLELOIN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Indre-et-Loire,  12  m.  E  of  Lochcs. 

VILLELONGUE,  a  villnge  of  Franco,  in  the 
dep.  of  Hautcs-Pyrcnecs,  cant,  and  4  m.  SE  of  Ar- 
geles.    Pop.  570. 

VILLELOUP,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aube.  cant,  and  12  m.  WNW  of  Troyes.    Pop.  300. 

VILLEMAGUE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Aude,  cant,  and  9  m.  NE  of  Castelnaudary. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Herault,  cant,  and  5 
m.  8E  of  Saint-Gervais-la-Ville.    Pop.  590. 

VILLEMBLARD,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Dordogne,  15  m.  8W  of  Pcrigueux.  Pop. 
1,200. 

VILLEMEUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Eure-ct-Loire,  cant,  and  5  m.  NW  of  Nogent-le- 
Roi.    Pop.  1,200. 

VILLEMOISAN,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Maine-et-Loire,  cant,  and  4  m.  8  of 
Louroux-Beconnais.    Pop.  1,500. 

VILLEMONSTAUSSON,  a  villnge  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Aude,  cant,  of  Conqucs,  near  Trapel. 
Pop.  800. 

VILLEMONTOI8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Loire,  cant,  and  7  m.  SW  of  Raonne.  Pop. 
990.   Coal  and  lead  are  wronsrht  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLEMORT  -  SUR  -  VANNES,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aube,  cant  of  Estissac,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Vannes,  18  m.  WSW  of  Troyes. 
Pop.  500. 

VILLEMUR  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haute-Garonne,  and  ar- 
rond. of  Toulouse.  The  cant,  comprises  4  com. 
Pop.  in  1831,7,404;  in  1846,6,783.  The  town  is 
20  m.  N  of  Toulonse,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tarn. 
Pop.  5.472. 

VILLENA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Alicante.  The  town  is  33  m.  N  W  of 
Alicante,  in  a  fine  and  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Sso-Christoval,  which  is  crowned  with 
an  old  castle.  Pop.  9,800.  It  contains  14  principal 
streets,  all  tolerably  well-built,  four  public  squares, 
several  fountains,  fine  promenades,  a  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Vallena,  a  town-house, 
the  front  of  which  is  much  admired,  two  parish - 
churches,  three  convents,  numerous  chapels,  an  hos- 

S'tal  and  barracks.  Beyond  the  walls,  of  which 
e  remains  only  now  exist,  is  an  extensive  suburb, 
larger  and  more  modern  than  the  town  itself,  and 
nearly  completely  encircling  it  Soap,  brandy,  salt, 
cloth,  and  linen  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  lo- 
cality. This  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Arhaada 
or  Turhttla  of  the  Romans. 

VILLENAUXE,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Aube,  and  arrond.  of 
Nogent-sur- Seine.  The  cant  comprises  7  com. 
Pop.  in  1831,  5,000;  in  1846,  5,266.  The  town  is 
9  m.  NNE  of  Nogent-sur-Seine,  in  a  valley,  on  a 
smatl  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  2,669.  It  has 
manufactories  of  basket  and  of  liard-ware,  leather, 
cordage,  and  vinegar. 

VILLENAVE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Landcs,  cant,  and  11  m.  N  of  Tartas.    Pop.  550. 

VILLENA VE-D'ORNON,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Gironde,  cant,  and  5  m.  SE  of 
Pessac.    Pop.  1,377.    It  is  noted  for  its  wine. 

VILLENEUVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  A  hi,  cant,  of  Coligny  and  com.  of  Domsure, 
19  m.  N  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1,100.— Also  a  canton, 
com.  and  town  in  the  dep.  of  the  Aveyron,  and  ar- 
rond. of  Villefranche-de-Rouergue.   The  cant,  com- 
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prises  12 com.  Pop. in  1831, 9,546;  in  1846, 10,115. 
The  town  is  6  m.  N  of  Villefranche.  Pop.  3,251.— 
Also  a  river  in  the  dep.  of  the  Crease,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  hamlet  of  Lez-Maiaon;  runs  NNW; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  12  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  Taurion,  on  the  r.  bank,  below  Banise. — Also 
a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Lot-ct-Garonne,  cant,  and 
3  m.  S  of  Mezin.    Pop.  400. 

VILLENEUVE,  or  NeC9taj>t,  a  town  and  port 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Vaud,  and  district  of 
Aigle,  18  m.  SE  of  Lausanne,  in  a  marshy  plain, 
towards  the  E  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and 

3  m.  NE  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Rhone.  Pop. 
1,160.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion ;  is  ill-built,  badly  -  paved,  and  insalubrious. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  a  small  island, 
the  only  one  in  the  lake.  This  town  originally  bore 
the  name  of  PennUucus,  and  is  of  considerable  anti- 
quity.— Also  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Freiburg  and  bail,  of  Brora.    Pop.  295. 

VILLENEUVE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Allier,  cant,  and  9  m.  NW  of  Moulins, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Allier.  Pop.  685. — Also  a 
hamlet  in  the  dep.  of  the  Crease,  cant,  of  Crocy 
and  com.  of  BasviUe.  Pop. 

VII^ENEUVE-D'AGEN,  or  Vuxeneuve-sur- 
Lot,  an  arrondissement,  canton,  commune,  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lot-ct-Garonne.  The 
arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  153,587  hect.,  and  con- 
tains 10  cant.  Pop.  in  1831,97,587;  in  1841,  97,324 ; 
in  1846,  96,992.  The  cant,  comprises  7  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  14,957;  in  1846,  17,096.— The  town  is 
15  m.  NNE  of  Agen,  on  the  Lot,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge.  Pop.  in  1789,  6,162; 
in  1821,9,211;  in  1831,  10,652;  in  1841,  12,337; 
in  1846,  13,088;  in  1851,  13,337.  It  is  regularly 
built,  the  streets  are  straight,  but  the  houses  gen- 
erally are  old,  and  there  are  no  buildings  worthy  of 
note.  It  has  a  communal  college,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  savings'  bank,  a  printing  establishment, 
and  a  house-of-correction,  and  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  hats,  china,  and  nails,  marble-works, 
copper-founderics,  tanneries,  dye-works,  and  exten- 
sivo  tile,  brick,  and  lime  kilns.  The  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  grain,  wine,  prunes,  and  brandy.  V.  was 
founded  in  the  13th  cent,  by  Duke  Alphonso.  It 
Buttered  much  during  the  religious  wars. 

VILLENEUVE-DE-BERG,  a  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardechc,  and 
arrond.  of  Ardeche.  The  cant  comprises  16  com. 
Pop.  in  1831,  10,781 ;  in  1846,  12.832.  The  town  is 
15  m.  SSW  of  Privas.  Pop.  2,600.  Silk  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  environs. 

V ILLEN EU  V  E-  DE- DU RAS,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  cant,  and  6  m. 
NE  of  Duras.  Pop. 

VILLENEUVE- DE-MARC,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  I  sere,  cant,  and  4  m.  SW  of  St. 
Jcan-de-Bouraay,  between  the  Valaize  and  Girand. 
Pop.  1,200. 

VILLENEUVE-DE-MARSAN,  a  canton,  cora- 
munc,  and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lan- 
des,  and  arrond.  of  Mont-de-Marsan.  The  cant, 
comprises  12  com.  Pop.  in  1831,8,781  ;  in  1846, 
9,667.  The  town  is  11  m.  E  of  Mont-de-Marsan, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mi  don.  Pop.  1,568.  It  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  feathers. 

VILLENEUVE-DE-RIVIERE,  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haute -Garonne,  cant  and 

4  m.  WNW  of  St.  Gaudens,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Fa  vet  and  Garonne.    Pop.  1,594. 

VILLENEUVE-EN-MONTAGNE,  a  villago  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Saonc-ct  Loire,  cant,  and 
7  m.  NW  of  Brixy.    Pop.  250. 


VILLENEUVE-LA-GUYARD.  a  commnne  and 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Yonne,  and  cant 
of  Pont-sur-Yonne,  15  m.  N  W  of  Sens,  on  the  Yonne, 
Pop.  1,794. 

VILLENEUVE  .  L'ARCHEVEQUE,  or  Slb- 
Vanne,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Yonne,  and  arrond.  of  Sens.  The 
cant  com  prises  16  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  9,237;  in 
1846,  10,077.  The  town  is  14  m.  E  of  Sens,  on  the 
Vanne.  Pop.  1,925.  It  has  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  cloth  and  of  lace,  tan,  fulling,  and  wool-spin- 
ning-mills, and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
wool,  hemp,  blankets,  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 

VILLENEU  VE-LE-COMTE,a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-et-Marne,  cant  and  5  m. 
SW  of  Crecv. 

VILLENEUVE- LE-ROI,  or  VnajExsuTE-M-z- 
Yoxke,  a  canton,  commane,  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Yonne,  and  arrond.  of  Joigny.  The 
cant,  comprises  8  com.  Pop.  in  1831,10,394;  in 
1846,  11.474.  The  town  is  15  m.  NNW  of  Joigny, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  an  old  stone-bridge.  Pop.  4,525.  The  principal 
street  is  spacious  and  handsome,  and  contains  a 
fine  church.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  ens- 
melled-ware,  and  casks,  wax-works,  tanneries,  and 
dye-works,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wood, 
charcoal,  coarse  cloth,  leather,  tiles,  and  in  the  wines 
of  the  locality. 

VILLENEUVE -LES- AVIGNON,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Gard,  24  m.  NE  of  Nismes.  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  opposite  to  Avignon. 
Pop.  3,600.  It  has  an  old  abbey  and  monaster,-, 
and  a  considerable  public  library.  Silks,  linens,  and 
cordage  are  manufactured  here. 

VILLENEUVE-LES-CHANOINE8,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Aude,  arrond.  and  9  m.  NEof 
Carcassonne.    Pop.  600. 

VILLENEUVE  -  LES  -  GENETS,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Yonne,  arrond.  and  24  m.  SW 
of  Joijmv.    Pop.  600. 

VI LLEN EU  V  E-8A I NT-G EORGES,  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise,  cant  and  4  tn. 
SW  of  Boissy-St-Lcger,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Seine, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Yercs.  Poo.  1,035.  There 
is  a  fine  chateau  here,  and  several  pleasant  villas 
adorn  the  vicinity. 

VILLENEUVE  -  SUB  -  BELLOT,  a  village  «f 
France,  dep.  of  Scine-ct-Marnc,  cant  and  6  in.  E  of 
Rcbais,  on  the  Petit-Morin.  Pop.  1,250.  It  has 
pottery-works. 

VILLENEUVE  -  SUR  -  VERRE,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Tam,  cant  and  8  m.  NW  of 
Albv,  on  the  Verre.    Pop.  700. 

VlLLENOUVELLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Haute-Garonne,  cant,  and  4  m.  N  W  of  Ville- 
franche. Pop.  1,000.— Also  a  v.  in  the  dep.  of  Her- 
mit, cant  and  3  m.  SE  of  Bcziers,  near  the  Orbc. 
Pop.  500. 

VILLEPINTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aude,  cant  and  7  m.  ESE  of  Castelnaudarv,  at  th? 
confluence  of  the  Trebone  and  the  Fresquel  Pop- 
1,230. 

V1LLEPOT,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Loirc- 
Infcrieuro,  6  m.  NE  of  Chateaubriant    Pop.  1,300. 

VILLEPREUX,  a  viUage  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  cant,  and  o  m.  SW  of  Marly-le- 
Roi.  Pop.  954.  Fine  merino  cloths  are  made  here, 
and  there  are  paper-mills  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  cf 
Haut-Rhin,  21  m.  NNE  of  Belfort,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Thure.    Pop.  1,848.    It  has  woollen-yarn  mill*- 

V1LLE-RKAL.  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Lot-ct-Garonne,  32  m.  NNE  of  Agtn. 
Pop.  1,687. 
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VILLERET,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bern,  bail,  of  Courtclarv.    Fop.  970. 

VILLE-REVERSURE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Ain.  cant  of  Ceyseriat    Pop.  1,120. 

VILLERI  AS,  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  from  Palencia.    Pop.  500. 

VILLEROUGE-DE-TERMENE8,  a  Tillage  of 
Prance,  in  the  dep.  of  Aude,  cant,  of  Monthoumot,  6 
m.  S  of  Lagraase.    Pop.  350. 

V1LLER8-AU-TERTRE,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Nord,  and  4  m.  NE  of  Arleux.    Pop.  420. 

V1LLER8-AUX-TOURS,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  proT.  of  Liege,  arrond.  of  Huy. 
Pop  ^7(5. 

VILLERS-BOCAGE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Somme,  7  m.  N  of  Amiens.    Pop.  1,498. 

VI LLERS- BRETON NEUX,  a  Tillage  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Somme,  cant,  and  3  m.  8  of  Corbie. 
Top.  1380.    It  haa  woollen-yarn  mills. 

YILLERS-COTERETS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Aisne,  30  m.  8Wof  Laon,  18  m.  8E  of  Cora- 
petftne.  Pop.  3,481.  It  has  manufactories  of  steel- 
wares,  honey,  and  tarnerv-ware. 

VILLERS-DEUX-EGLlSES,  a  commune  and  t. 
«f  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  arrond.  of  Phi- 
lippeviUe.    Pop.  387. 

V I  LLERS- DE  V  A  NT-ORV  A  L,  a  commune  and 
t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  arrond. 
of  Vcrton,  6  m.  N  of  Malmedy.    Pop.  668. 

VILLER8-EN-CAUCH1E,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Nord,  cant  and  6  m.  NNE  of  Car- 
nieres.    Pop.  1,815. 


V1LLERS-EN-FAGNE,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  proT.  of  Namur,  arrond.  of  Philippc- 
rille.   Pop.  195. 

V ILLERS- F A RL A Y,  a  Tillage  of  France,  dep.  of 
Jura,  27  m.  NNE  of  Lons-lc-8aunicr.    Pop.  983. 

VILLERS-FAUCON,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Somme,  cant,  and  2  m.  N  of  Roisel.  Pop. 
1.225.  partly  muslin- wearers. 

VILLERS-GULLAIN,  a  Tillage  of  France,  dep.  of 
Nord,  cant,  and  6  m.  8W  of  Marcoing.    Pop.  1,280. 

VILLERS-LA-BONNE-EAU,  a  commune  and  t. 
of  Belginm,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  arrond.  of 
Bastojrne.    Pop.  608. 

V1LLER8-LA-LOUE,  a  commune  and  t.  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  proT.  of  Luxemburg,  arrond  of  Verton. 
Top.  983. 

VILLERS-LA-MONTAGNE,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Moselle,  cant,  and  4  m.  SE  of  Longwy. 
Pop.  900.    Iron  is  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

VILLERS-LA-TOUR,  a  commune  and,  t.  of  Bel- 
erarn,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  arrond.  of  Thuin. 
Pop.  570. 

vlLLERS-LA-VILLE,  a  commune  and  t.  of  Bel- 
Kimn,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  arrond.  of  Nivcllcs. 

Pop.  827. 

VILLERS-LE-BOUILLET,  a  canton  nnd  t.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  arrond.  of  Huy. 
Pop.  1.667. 

VILLERS-LE-G AMBON,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
Beldam,  in  the  proT.  of  Namur,  cant  of  Florenncs. 

Pop.  3%. 

VILLER8-LE-PEUPLIER,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  cant,  of  Hannut 
Pop.  638. 

VILLERS-LE-TEMPLE,  a  commune  and  r.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  proT.  of  Liege,  cant  of  Seny.  Pop. 

755. 

VILLERS-L'EVEQUE,  a  commune  and  r.  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  proT.  of  Liege,  cant  of  Alleur.  Pop.  94 1 . 

Y'lLLERS-NOTRE-DAME,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
Beleium,  in  the  proT.  of  Hainault,  cant,  of  Chicvres. 

Pop.  225. 

>' ILLERS -OUTREAU,  a  commune  and  v.  of 


France,  in  the  dep.  of  Nord,  cant,  and  6  m.  8W  of 
Clary.    Pop.  2,248. 

V1LLERS-PENVIN,  a  commune  and  t.  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  proT.  of  Hainault  cant  of  Gossebia. 
Pop.  617. 

V1LLERS-POL,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Nord.  cant  and  4  m.  NW  of  Quesney.    Pop.  980. 

V  ILLERS- POTT  ERIE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  proT.  of  Hainault,  cant,  of  Charleroi.    Pop.  432. 

VILLERS-SA1NT-ARNAUD,  a  village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  proT.  of  Hainault,  cant  of  Chicvres. 
Pop.  654. 

VILLERS-SAINTE-GERTRUDE,  a  Tillage  of 
Belgium,  in  the  proT.  of  Luxemburg,  cant,  of  Bar- 
Taux.    Pop.  306. 

VILLERS-SAINT-GHI8LAIN,  a  Tillage  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  cant  of  Rteulx. 
Pop.  660. 

VILLERS-SAINT  SIMEON,  a  village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  cant  of  Alleur.  Pop.  300. 

VILLERS-8EXEL,  a  canton  and  r.  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Hautc-Saone,  arrond.  and  9  m.  S  of  Lure. 
Pop.  1,400. 

VILLER8-SI  RE-NICOLE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Nord,  cant,  and  4  in.  NNE  of  Maubeuge. 
Pop.  1,324.    Tbere  are  cotton-spinning  works  here. 

VILLERS-SUR-LESSE,  a  commune  and  t.  of  Bel- 

?ium,  in  the  proT.  of  Namur,  cant  of  Rochefort 
op.  495. 

VI LLERS-8UR-SEMOIS,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  cant  of  Etaille. 
Pop.  680. 

VILLERUPT,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Moselle,  cant  and  9  m.  LSE  of  Longwy.    Pop.  748. 

V1LLES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Vau- 
cluse,  cant  of  Mourmoiron,  on  the  Auzon.  Pop. 
1,400. 

VILLE-SOUS-ANJOU,  a  commune  and  t.  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Isere,  cant  and  2  m.  E  of 
Roussillon,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sonne.  Pop.  1,060. 

VILLE-8UR-AUJON.   See  Chateau-  Vilajn. 

VILLE-SUR-IIAINE,  a  commune  and  v.  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Hainault  cant  of  Roeulx. 
Pop.  500. 

VILLE-8UR-ILLON,  a  commune  and  v.  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Vosges,  cant  and  4  m.  8  of 
Dompaire.    Pop.  1,000. 

VLLLE-SUR-JARNIOST,  a  commune  and  v.  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Rhone,  cant  of  Bois-d'Oingt 
Pop.  1,384. 

VILLE-SUR-TOURBE,  a  canton  and  v.  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Marne,  arrond.  and  7  m.  NNW  of 
Sainte-Menehould.   Pop.  511. 

V ILL ET AN  E USE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Seine,  cant  and  2  m.  NNW  of  Saint-Denis. 
Pop.  837. 

VILLETERTRE  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Oise,  cant  and  6  m.  SSE  of  Chaumont,  on 
the  Viosne.    Pop.  480. 

VILLETOUREIX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Dordogne,  cant  and  2  m.  NE  of  Riberac, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dronne.    Pop.  1,200. 

VI LL ETTA,  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Abruzzo-Citra  2da,  18  m.  S  of  Sulmona,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Sangro.    Pop.  700. 

VILLETTA  (La),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Seine,  arrond.  and  4  m.  SSE  of  Saint-Denis,  form- 
ing a  suburb  of  Paris  on  the  N.    Pop.  13,485. 

VILLETTE,  a  village  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  of  Savoy,  4  m.  NE  of  Moutiers,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Isere.  Pop.  450. — Also  a  v.  of  the 
Swiss  cant  of  Vaud,  in  the  bail,  of  Lavaux.  Pop.  270. 

V 1 LLETTE-  LES-ROLLOT  (LA),acommune  and 
v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Somme,  cant,  and  5  m. 
SE  of  Montdidier.    Pop.  1,800. 
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VTLLEURBANNE,  a  commune  and  v.  of  Franco, 
in  the  dep.  of  I  so  re,  cant  and  4  m.  W  of  Meyzieux. 
Pop.  1,698.  It  has  chemical  works  and  yaro-spin- 
ning-mills. 

VILLEVALLIER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Yonno,  arrond.  of  Joignv.    Pop.  518. 

V ILLEVA  YRAC,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Herault,  cant,  and  7  m.  N  of  Mcze.  Pop. 
1,125. 

V1LLEVEQUE,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Maine-et- Loire,  cant,  and  9  m.  NE  of 
An(?ern,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Loir.    Pop.  1,735. 

VILLEVIEILLE,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of 
Onrti,  cant,  and  1  m.  NE  of  Bominieres.  rop. 
500. 

VILLEVIEUX  (La),  a  commune  and  t.  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Jura,  cant,  of  Bletterand,  1  m.  NW  of 
Lons-le-naunier.    Pop.  1,100. 

VTLLIE',  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  dep.  of 
Rhone,  cant,  and  4  ra.  E  of  Beaujeu.   Pop.  1,754. 

VILLIEBS,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher,  cant,  and  4  m.  W  of  Vendome. 
Pop.  1,175.— Also  a  Tillage  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Neufchatel,  in  the  Val-de-Ruz.    Pop.  288. 

VILLIERS-CHARLEMAGNE,  a  commune  and 
t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Mayennc,  cant,  and  9  m. 
NW  of  Ores-en- Bouere.    Pop.  1,400. 

VILLIERS-EN-DESEVRE,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Euro,  cant  and  7  m.  SE  of  Pacy-sur- 
Evreux.    Pop.  450. 

VILLIERS-EN-PLAINE,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Deux-Sevres,  cant  and  6  m.  8E  of 
OoulongL-8-les-Royaux.    Pop.  1,008. 

VTLLIER8-LE-  BEL,  a  commune  and  v.  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seinc-et-Oise,  cant  and  1  m. 
8E  of  Ecouen.  Pop.  1,328.  It  contains  a  number 
of  pleasant  villas. 

VlLLIERS-LE-DUC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  7  m.  8E  of  Chatillon- 
sur-Scino.    Pop.  3K0. 

VILLIElfcvSAINT-BENOIT,  a  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Yonne,  18  m.  S8W  of  Joigny,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Ouanne.   Pop.  800. 

V7LLIER8-8AI  NT-GEORGES,  a  commune  and 
v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  8eine-et-Marne,  arrond. 
and  8  m.  NE  of  Provins.    Pop.  838. 

VILLIER8-8AI  NT-PAUL,  a  village  of  France, 
dep.  of  Oise,  cant,  and  2  m.  NE  of  Crcil.  Pop.  500. 

VILLIERSTOWN,  a  chapelry  and  v.  in  co.  Wa- 
terford,  81  m.  S  of  Cappoquin.   Pop.  328. 

VILLI  I  IAS.  a  village  of  the  Swiss  cant  of  Aar- 
gau,  in  the  bail,  of  Brugg.    Pop.  733. 

VTLLINGEN,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  Bug,  40  m.  NWof  Constanz,  in  N  lat 
48°  3'  12".  Pop.  3,700.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  and  is  finely  supplied  with  fountains  of 
water.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and 
hosiery  goods,  leather,  articles  of  cutlery  and  linen. 
— Also  a  village  in  tho  duchy  of  Hesse,  in  the 
landg.  of  Hangen.  Pop.  900.— Also  a  parish  and 
v.  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  Schwarewald  circle)  bail, 
of  Rottwei).    Pop.  572. 

VILIjMAR,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in 
the  bail,  and  1  m.  SE  of  Runkel,  on  tho  1.  bank  of 
the  Lahn.  Pop.  1,770.  It  has  marble  and  gra- 
nite works. 

VILLMERGEN,  a  v 
cant  of  Aargau,  circle 
of  Aarau.    Pop.  1,594. 

VTLLNACHEM,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Aargau,  bail,  of  Brugg.    Pop.  492. 

VILLOGNON,  a  village  of  France,  in  tho  dep.  of 
Charente,  cant,  and  4  m.  WSW  of  Manslc,  on  the 
I.  bank  of  the  Charonto.    Pop.  500. 

VILLOLDO,  a  village  of  Spain,  hi  tho  prov.  of 


.illage  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
of  Brumgarten,  10  m.  E8E 


in  the  dep.  of  Puv-de-Dome,  cant,  and  4  m.  NW  of 


Palencia,  9  m.  from  Carrion-de-loe-Coinle^on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Carrion.    Pop.  300. 

V1LLONNE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  nf 
Metise,  cant  and  5  m.  88E  of  Dun-sur- Mease,  on 
the  Mouse.    Pop.  450. 

VILLORA,  a  village  of  8pain,  prov.  and  48  m. 
SE  of  Cucnca.  Pop.  800.— Also  a  village  in  the 
duchy  and  4  m.  SE  of  Lucca. 

VILLORIA.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  sad 
30  m.  SW  of  Leon,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Orbijro. 
Pop.  768.— Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  and  18  m.  E 
of  Salamanca.    Pop.  665. 

VILLORUELA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  12  m.  from  Salamanca.    Pop.  600. 

VILLOSANGES,  a  commune  and  v.  of  Frsw. 
P-  ofL 

Pont-au-Mur.   Pop.  1,100. 

VILLOSLADA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  24  m.  from  Logrono.  Pop.  1,900.  It  lias  wool- 
len factories. 

VILLOTTE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Vosges,  cant  and  2  m.  N  of  La  Marchc  Pop.  380. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  dep.  of  Melise,  arrond.  of 
Bnr-le-Duc.  Pop.  600.— Also  a  village  in  the  dep. 
of  Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  7  m.  NE  of  Vitteaux,  on  the 
Ourcc.    Pop.  380. 

VILLOUXEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Vosjres,  cant  and  6  m.  Wof  Neufchatel. 

VTLLOVELA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prer. 
and  32  m.  S  of  Burgos,  on  the  Esguera.    Pop.  410. 

VILLUSTO,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
21  NW  of  Burgos.    Pop.  315. 

VILLY-EN-AUXOIS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  5  m.  ENE  of  Vitteaux. 
Pop.  798. 

vTLLY-EN-TRODE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Aube,  cant  and  7  m.  N  of  Bar-sur-Setae,  on 
the  Bodronne.   Pop.  550. 

VILM,  a  small  island  off  tho  coast  of  Prussian 
Pomerania,  to  the  SE  of  the  island  of  Rugen.  Pop  10. 

VILMANSTRAND,  a  fortified  village  of  Russian 
Finland,  in  the  gov.  and  32  m.  NW  of  Viborg,  on 
the  8  bank  of  the  Saima  lake.  Pop.  320.  On  the 
23d  of  Aug.  1741,  the  Russians  won  an  important 
victory  over  tho  Swedes  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place, 
which  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Abo. 

VILNA,  or  Wilsa,  a  government  in  the  W  of 
European  Russia,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  an- 
cient Lithuania,  and  extending  from  the  parallel' 
of  53c  35'  to  56°  25'  N.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  by 
the  gov.  of  Courland ;  on  the  E  by  that  of  Minsk ; 
on  the  8  by  the  gov.  of  Grodno,  and  by  Poland;  and 
on  the  W  by  Prussia,  and  for  a  few  miles  by  the 
Baltic.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  12,325  geog.  sq. 
m.  Pop.  in  1846,  863,700;  in  1851,  898,000.  It* 
surface  is  generally  flat,  and  in  some  places  marshy; 
in  the  E  are  a  number  of  small  lake*.  All  the  riven 
belong  to  tho  basin  of  the  Baltic.  The  principal  an 
the  Niemcn  which  separates  this  gov.  from  Poland ; 
the  Viliia,  the  Mertsnanka,  the  Western  Berezina, 
the  Svista,  the  Pcvieja,  the  Dubtza,  the  Vindra. 
and  the  Southern  Aa.  Much  of  the  surface  is  under 
wood.  Tho  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  fertile.  Grain, 
hemp,  and  flax  are  largely  grown.  Iron  ore  occur* 
in  several  places.  Manufacturing  industry  has 
received  little  development  in  this  gov.  hitherto. 
In  1833,  there  were  12  towns  in  this  gov.  with  a 
united  pop.  of  64,213;  and  191  villages,  with  a 
united  pop.  of  82,911.  The  gov.  is  administratively 
subdivided  into  11  circles.  This  section  of  Poland 
was  appropriated  by  Russia  in  the  infamous  parti- 
tion of  1793. 

Vilna,  the  capital  of  the  above  prov.,  is  situated 
upon  the  Viliia,  or  Vileika,  in  N  lat  54°  4 1 ' 2",  E Ion?. 
23*  16'  16",  170  m.  SSE  of  Riga,  Pop.  about  36,000. 
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It  contains  two  or  three  squares  or  open  places,  and 
a  few  good  booses,  and  large  public  buildings,  but  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  lodged 
in  old  wooden  houses.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  an  observatory  of  some  repute,  a  museum,  a 
library  of  30,000  vols.,  a  synagogue,  and  a  Tartar 
niusque.  The  Roman  Catholic  educational  institute 
has  11  professors,  the  medico  chirurgical  academy, 
23  professors.  There  were  37  public  schools  within 
the  place  in  1833,  with  1,497  pupils.  The  academy 
of  V.  founded  in  1578  was  suppressed  in  1832.  The 
chief  trade  is  connected  with  the  transmission  of 
agricultural  and  raw  produce  to  the  ports  of  Memel, 
Kouigsburg,  and  Riga.  This  town  was  founded  in 
1322,  and  rapidly  rose  into  eminence.  Its  pop.  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent  was  100,000.  It  has 
suffered  from  fire  in  1737,  1748,  and  1749. 

V I  I.S,  a  river  of  Havana,  which  rises  to  the  £  of 
Erding;  runs  ENE;  and  falls  into  the  Danube,  on 
the  right  bank,  at  Vilshofen,  after  a  course  of  72  m. 
—Also  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  joins  the  Rnab, 
on  the  r.  bank,  after  a  course  of  60  m.  from  N  to  8, 
at  Kallmunz. 

VILS,  a  village  of  Tyrol,  on  the  Bavarian  fron- 
tier. 4  m.  8W  of  Fussen.    Pop.  588. 

VILSBIBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Vila, 
12  in.  8E  of  Landshut.  Pop.  1,250.  The  district 
of  V.  has  an  area  of  12  5  German  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  25,000. 

VttSECH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  presidial 
and  12  m.  NNW  of  Arnberg.    Pop.  1,300. 

VILSEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  county  of 
Hoya,  bail,  and  2  m.  SW  of  Alten-Bruchhauscn,  on 
thcEvcber.    Pop.  972,  chiefly  linen  weavers. 

V1LSENDORF,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Vils  and  the  Danube,  15  m.  WNW 
of  Passau,  in  N  lat.  48°  38'  20".    Pop.  2,180. 

VILTERS,  a  parish  and  village  of  the  Swiss 
cant  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  circle  of  Sargans.  Pop.  1,659. 

VILUENA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  6  m.  8 W  of  Cabitayud.    Pop.  615. 

VILVESTRE,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  the  prov.  and 
52  m.  W8W  of  Salamanca.    Pop.  1,904. 

VILVIESTRE  DEL-PINAR,  a  village  of  Spain, 

10  the  prov.  and  45  m.  S  of  Burgos.    Pop.  554. 
VILVIESTRE-DEL-MUNO,  a  village  of  Spain, 

in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  W8W  of  Burgos.    Pop.  270. 

VILVORDE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
8.  Brabant,  7  m.  NE  of  Brussels,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Wolawe  into  the  Senne,  and  on  the  canal  to 
Brussels,  and  railway  to  Malines.  Pop.  2,800,  em- 
ployed in  manufactories  of  calicoes,  glue,  vermicelli, 
chemical  substances,  breweries,  bleachflelds,  and 

011  and  com  mills.  The  old  castle  of  this  town 
has  been  converted  into  a  very  extensive  house -of- 
correction  composed  of  8  distinct  buildings,  each 
walled,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  one  large  and 
strong  wall.  Tindal,  the  first  English  translator  of 
the  Bible,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  1536. 

VIMBUCH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  Middle 
Khine  circle,  bail,  of  Buhl.    Pop.  440. 

VIMENET,  a  viUage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Arevron.  cant,  and  6  m.  ENE  of  Laissac.  Pop.  1,108. 

VlMERCATO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
prov.  and  14  m.  NE  of  Milan,  on  the  Molgora.  Pop. 
3.800.  There  is  here  a  fine  church.  The  place 
has  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk. 

VIMIEIRO,  or  Vimeiro,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in 
the  prov.  of  Estre  mad  lira,  comarca  and  21  m.  N  of 
ETora,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Maceira.  Pop. 
300.  Wellington  here  defeated  Junot  on  the  21st 
August  1808. 

MM  INKS,  a  viUage  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
fcvov,  3  m.  SW  of  Chambery.    Pop.  1,140. 
V IMIOSO,  a  village  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 


VIN 

N\V  of  Miranda,  on  the  I 


Tras-os-Montcs,  15 
bor.    Pop.  955. 

VIMMERBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefec- 
ture and  75  m.  NNW  of  Calmar,  and  haerad  of 
Seevedeo.    Pop.  860. 

VIMONT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Calvados,  and  cant,  of  Troarn,  9  m.  ESE  of  Caen. 

VIMOUTIER8,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Orne,  and  arrond.  of  Ar- 
gentan.  The  cant,  comprises  20  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  14,218;  in  1846,  13,974.— The  town  is  18  m. 
NE  of  Argentan,  on  the  Vire,  in  a  valley.  Pop. 
4,200.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  fabrics,  numer- 
ous tanneries  and  blcacheries,  and  an  active  trade. 

VIMY,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  arrond.  of  Ar- 
ras. The  cant  comprises  28  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 
17,417;  in  1846,  17,881.  The  town  is  7  ra.  NNE  of 
Arras.    Pop.  1,075. 

VINADIO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  man- 
demento,  in  the  prov.  of  Coni,  div.  and  prov.  and  21 
m.  WSW  of  Com,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Stura.  Pop. 
2,600.  It  has  thermal  baths,  and  in  the  environs 
are  mines  of  argentiferous  lead. 

VINAGRE  (Rio),  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Cauca,  which  descends  from  the  Volcano 
of  Purace,  and  after  a  short  course,  in  which  it  forms 
a  cascade  369  Parisian  ft  in  depth,  joins  the  Cauca. 

VINAIGRE,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Var,  and  arrond.  of  Draguignan,  between  Fre- 
jus  and  Cannes.  It  runs  from  NE  to  SW,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  road,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
snowy  crest  of  the  Alps  is  visible  at  the  distance  of 
about  20  leagues. 

VINALMONT,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege  and  arrond  of  Huy, 
watered  by  the  Mehaigne.    Pop.  248. 

VI  NAM  A  KC  A.  a  lake  of  Peru,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cazco,  on  the  confines  of  Bolivia.  It  forms  the  8E 
part  of  Lake  Titicaca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  long  narrow  peninsula.  It  is  75  m.  in  length 
from  NW  to  SE,  and  30  m.  in  medium  breadth. 

VINARA,  a  settlement  in  the  Argentine  prov. 
of  Tucuman,  56  m.  NNW  of  San-Jago-del-Estcro. 

V1NAROZ,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  9  m.  NNE  of 
Peniscola,  to  the  8W  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Ebro.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  no  regularly  formed 
port,  but  admits  of  the  approach  of  small  vessels, 
and  has  an  active  fishing  and  coasting  trade,  and 
a  traffic  in  brandy  and  in  salt 

VINASPRE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Lo- 
grono,  9  m.  SE  of  La-Guardia.   Pop.  2,000. 

VINAY,  a  canton  and  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Isere,  on  the  Trery,  17  m.  W  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  in 
1846,  3,386.  It  has  steel  manufactories  and  iron- 
works.— The  canton  had  a  pop.  of  10,314  in  1846. 

VINCA,  a  canton  and  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Pyrenees-Oricntales,  4  m.  ENE  of  Pradcs,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Tet.  Pop.  of  town,  2,020 ;  of  cant, 
12,160. 

VINCENNES,  a  town  of  France,  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  about  3  m. 
E  of  Paris.  Pop.  in  1846,  7,697.  It  has  distil- 
leries, and  saltpetre  works,  and  vinegar  manufac- 
tories. It  is  remarkable  for  its  castle,  built  in  a  re- 
mote age  as  a  country-residence  of  the  royal  family, 
and  after  successive  enlargements,  finished  in  the 
14th  cent ;  but  aince  Louis  XIV.  removed  the  court 
to  Versailles,  it  has  been  used  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
still  of  considerable  strength,  being  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch,  and  having  nine  towers  of  great  height 
and:  solidity.  The  largest  is  surrounded  by  a  se- 
parate ditch  of  40  ft  in  depth.  It  was  here  that  the 
unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien  wasshot  on  2lBt  March, 
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1804.  Adjoining  to  the  castle  in  a  rim;  park,  uf  732 
hectares,  and  a  forest  called  the  Bois-de-Vineenne*t, 
a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians.  Among  the  pub- 
lic institutions  at  V.  is  the  Ecole  Nomiale.  de  Tir, 
founded  in  1845.  In  1842,  a  school  for  rifle  prac- 
tice was  established  here,  the  object  being  to  in- 
struct the  10  battalions  of  chasseurs  who  were  formed 
at  that  time,  and  whose  name  is  now  so  well-known 
throughout  Europe.  In  1845,  this  school  was  made 
a  normal  school,  with  a  view  of  instructing  profes- 
sors and  soldiers,  who  should  teach  the  various 
corps  d'arme'e  in  the  different  parts  of  France.  Sub- 
ordinate establishments  were  also  formed  at  Gren- 
oble, 8L  Omer,  and  Toulouse.  One  uniform  system 
of  instruction  in  rifle-practice  has  been  adopted,  and 
a  school  formed  in  every  regiment  in  the  service, 
where  this  system  was  taught  to  the  soldiers  by 
persons  educated  at  V.  The  Ecole  Xormale  de 
Gymtuutiqti;  established  at  La  Faisanderie,  near  V., 
on  the  11th  of  January,  1853,  is  presided  over  by  a 
General  officer;  and  soldiers  from  the  different 
regiments  are  regularly  sent  there,  who,  after  com- 
pleting their  gymnastic  education,  return  to  their 
corps,  and  impart  to  their  comrades  the  instruction 
they  have  received.  Branch-schools  have  also  been 
established  at  Arras,  Mete,  Strasburg,  and  Mont- 
pelicr.  Kach  of  these  receives  200  pupils,  who  must 
be  soldiers  of  good  character  and  constitution,  ac- 
tive and  energetic,  and  not  less  than  three  years  in 
tho  army. 

VINCENNES,  a  town  of  Knox  co.,  Indiana,  U.  S., 
on  the  E  bank  of  the  Wabash,  here  230  yds.  wide, 
120  m.  W  of  Louisville,  in  N  lat.  38°  43',  W  long.  87° 
25',  100  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  nearly  200  m.  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  Pop.  in  1840,2,000;  in  1850,2,070.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  ana  architectural  seminary.  It 
has  considerable  trade  in  furs  and  peltry.  V.  was 
first  settled  by  the  French  from  Lower  Canada  in 
1730. 

VINCENT,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pentis)l- 
vania,  U.  8.,  on  the  Schuylkill.  Pop.  1,630. 

VINCENT,  a  parish  and  hamlet  in  Monmouth 
co.,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  skirted  on  the  W  and  NW 
by  the  Clyde  river  ;  on  the  8  by  the  cos.  of  Strad- 
broke  and  Henry. 

VINCENT  (8aikt),  a  very  beautiful  island  in  the 
British  West  India  group  of  which  the  capital, 
Kingston,  on  its  S  coast,  lies  in  13°  5'  N  laL,  and 
61°  15'  W  long.  The  island  is  about  17  m.  long 
and  10  broad,  and  lies  95  m.  W  of  Barbadoua.  St. 
Vincent  is  in  many  parts  very  fertile ;  and  is  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  produce  sugar  of  the  best 
quality,  and  every  other  article  cultivated  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  It  is  watered  by  above  20 
small  rivers ;  the  country  is,  however,  in  many 
parts  mountainous,  and  has  suffered  by  volcanic 
eruptions.  A  bold  ridgu  of  hills  runs  through  it 
from  N  to  8,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  on  both  sides, 
from  the  coast.  In  its  NW  quarter  is  the  celebrat- 
ed volcanic  mountain  Ija-Souffriere.  The  climate 
is  humid.  Tho  principal  productions  are  sugar, 
rum,  molasses,  arrow-root,  and  dye-woods.  The 
island  contained,  in  1783,  61  sugar-estates,  500 
acres  in  coffee,  200  acres  in  cocoa,  400  in  cotton,  50 
in  indigo,  and  500  in  tobacco,  besides  land  appro- 
priated to  the  raising  of  provisions,  such  as  plan- 
tains, yams,  and  maize.  In  1800,  the  quantity  of 
sngar  made  amounted  to  16,518  hds.  In  1812,  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  productions  were  stated 
as  follows :  sugar,  17,491  has. ;  rum,  7,358  punch*. ; 
molasses,  2,718  casks;  coffee,  8,740  lbs.;  cotton, 
208,690  lbs.    Estimated  value  of  the  preceding  arti- 


cles, £54 1, 220.  Estimated  value  of  miscellaneous  arti- 
cles, including  cattle,  esculents,  and  fruits,  £1270,801. 
Estimated  value  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
£472,815;  to  all  other  parts,  £43,186.  Estimated 
value  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £154.995; 
from  all  other  parts,  £42,093.  In  1845,  the  exports 
were  £189,241;  in  1851,  £218,521  in  value;  the 
imports  in  1851  were  £198,679.  Among  other  arti- 
cles of  recent  export  is  poxzolano,  a  description  of 
earth  with  which  tho  island  abounds,  and  of  a  qua- 
lity far  superior  to  what  may  be  had  from  any  other 
island.  Nearly  2,000  tons  have  been  exported  hence 
to  Bermuda  during  the  last  three  years,  where  it  is 
used  by  government  upon  the  erection  of  an  exten- 
sive breakwater  at  Ireland  island,  and  is  found  to  be 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. It  has  also  oeen  recently  analysed  by  emi- 
nent chemists  in  England,  and  pronounced  by  them 
an  invaluable  manure.  The  pop.  in  1812  was  1,280 
whites,  1,172  free  coloured,  and  27,156  slaves.  The 
slave-pop.  in  1825  amounted  to  24,252.  The  pop. 
in  1844  was  27,248;  in  1851,  30,128.— The  gov.  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  of  12,  and  a  house- 
of-assembly  of  19.  The  gov.  of  8t.  V.  has  attached 
to  it  8  small  islands :  viz.  Union,  containing  2.150 
acres;  Bcquia,  3,700 ;  Canouane,  1,777;  Musuque, 
1,200 ;  besides  the  smaller  islands  of  Petit  Si  VlB- 
cent,  Petit  Martinique,  Maillcreau,  and  Balleseau, 
each  of  which  produces  some  cotton.  Among  these, 
Bequia  is  valuable,  from  the  commodiousness  of  it* 
fine  harbour,  called  Admiralty  bay. 

History  ]  8t-  V.  wa»  discovered  by  Colombo* ;  but  it  dot*  r»'t 
api^ar  that  the  Spaniard*  ever  formally  took  possession  of  It. 
When  discovered  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Yellow  Caribba,  a  »sr- 
Ilk*  people,  who  were  nil  inertia*  on  this  island,  attracted  jwr 
haps  partly  tty  It*  natural  fertility,  and  partly  by  Its  aflunl 
in them  a  point  of  rendezvous  in  their  capeditioa*  to  tlx'  con- 
tinent About  1680.  a  ship  from  Guinea,  with  a  Urge  carpi  af 
slaves,  was  either  wrecked  or  run  on  shore  upon  the  island  of 
St  Vincent,  when  great  numbers  of  the  Negroes  escaped  into 
the  woods  and  mountain*.  These  people.  In  cootradistiiKiijn 
to  the  aborigines,  received  the  name  or  Black  Can  bos,  and,  by 
intermarriages  with  the  natives,  and  the  accession  of  rummy 
Negroes  from  Barbadors,  became  at  length  so  very  powerful, 
that  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  cent  they  compelled  the  na- 
tive Carihhs  to  evacuate  in  their  favour  the  NW  part  of  the 
island.  In  1672,  Charles  IL  attempted  to  assume  the  soverelrrity 
of  this  and  the  neighbouring  Islands  of  St.  Lucia.  Dominica,  and 
Tobugu,  and  until  174S  great  contentions  prevailed  brtwrrn 
England  and  France  respecting  them  ;  by  the  treaty  of  Ali-b- 
Cha|wlle,  they  were  declared  neutral,  and  such  of  the  European 
proprietors  as  remained  were  left  In  undisturbed  poansaum. 
The  peace,  however,  which  terminated  the  Seven  years*  war  in 
1763.  gave  to  Great  Britain  in  perpetuity  the  Islands  of  St  V. 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  while  tlie  sovereignty  of  8t  Lucia  «« 
allotted  to  Frnnoe.  In  thia  treaty  no  mention  w  as  mads  tt  tt» 
Caribba  In  1779.  during  the  French  American  war.  the  Ward 
ofSt  V.  was  captured  by  a  body  of  French  troop*  sent  from 
Martinique.  Hie  terms  of  capitulation,  however,  were  favonrs- 
ble,  and  the  Island  was  restored  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  general  pacification  of  17R.1.  The  Caribb*  couttatveJ 
to  harass  and  distress  the  British  from  the  time  the  island  «*• 
first  ceded  In  1763.  unUl  their  final  removal  In  17J»7.  Iiistigatrd 
by  the  French  residing  on  the  neighbouring  Islands,  who  lauded 
troops  on  8t  V.  In  1794.  they  waged  anew  war  with  the  BruisS 
settlers,  which  continued  for  more  than  two  year*.  The  ravarei 
and  devastation*  committed  by  them  during  thia  aanfulrisrr 
war,  cost  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  fully  one  third  of  the  value 
of  their  estates ;  but  they  were  at  length  subdued,  and  rt  moved 
by  order  of  government  to  the  Island  of  Rattan,  Id  the  bar  uf 
Honduras,  witlt  provisions  sufficient  to  subsist  them  for  stir*, 
and  implement*  of  husbandry  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  ta« 
land,  and  to  raise  that  specie*  of  food  to  which  they  bad 
accustomed. 

VINCENT,  a  small  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean, 
at  tho  entrance  into  Portlock's  harbour,  in  X  l»L 
57°  48. 

VINCENT  (Saiht),  or  Sao-Vicsnte,  one  of  the 
Cape  Verd  islands,  in  N  lat.  16°  54'  42",  W  long  25' 
T  1 5"  I  Raper\  2,340  m.  from  Plymouth.  It  is  about 
12  m.  in  length,  and  9  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  an  oW 
volcano,  and  nearly  the  whole  island  is  rocky,  or 
covered  with  beds  of  lava,  ashes,  or  sand ;  there  are 
no  trees  left,  and  the  little  grass  is  generally  wither- 
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brackish. 

The  harbour,  Porto-Grande,  however,  is  the  best  of 
the  whole  group ;  and  being  a  coaling-place  for  the 
Brazilian,  Gape,  and  Australian  steamers,  has  be- 
come  of  some  importance.  There  are  a  Portuguese 
governor,  a  few  black  soldiers,  some  prisoners,  two 
or  three  Englishmen,  including  a  consul,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  500  Negroes  and  their  descendants, 
of  all  shades  between  jet  black  and  whitey-brown. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  good  stature,  the  complexion 
r,  the  hair  dark  and  straight.  A  coarse 
"  1  of  peculiar  manufacture  is  used  as  a 
dress.  Their  food  consists  of  bananas,  oranges, 
several  kinds  of  vegetables,  besides  Indian  corn, 
which  they  raise  in  small  quantities.  Their  huts 
are  formed  of  pieces  of  iron-stone,  roofed  with  bam- 
boo and  thatched  with  grass.  The  language  spoken 

VINCENT  (Saint),  a  village  and  fort  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Basses- Alpes,  cant,  and  3  m.  WNW 
of  Barcclonette,  ou  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ubayc.  Pop. 
700  — Also  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  CantaL  cant  and  6  m.  NE  of  Haters,  near  the  r. 
Innk  of  the  Mars.  Pop.  1,400. — Also  a  commune 
and  v.  in  the  dep.  of  Heranlt,  cant  and  2  m.  W  of 
Olargues.  Pop.  1,500. — Also  a  commune  and  v.  in 
the  dep.  of  Haute- Loire,  7  m.  N  of  Puy.  Pop.  1,400. 
— Abw  a  commune  and  v.  in  the  dep.  of  Ix>t,  cant 
and  2  m.  SE  of  Saint-Cere.    Pop.  1,050. 

VINCENT  (Cape  Saint),  or  Cai»-i>k-Sao-Vicxntk, 
a  rocky  peninsula,  forming  the  extreme  W  point  of 
Portugal,  and  also  of  Europe,  in  N  hit.  37°  2  54",  W 
long.  9°  (f  OT.  It  is  noted  for  the  naval  victory  over 
a  Sfunish  naval  force  gained  off  it  on  14th  February 
1797,  by  Sir  John  Jaxvis,  afterwards  Earl  St  Vin- 
cent—Also a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of  Madagascar, 
in  8  lat  21*  54'. 

VINCENT  (Saint),  a  village  of  the  Sardinian 
Jtates,  2  m.  E  of  Chatillon,  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
rock  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Aosta. 

VINCENT  (Point  Saint),  a  point  of  land  on  the 
W  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  S  lat.  43'  25'. 

VINCENT- BAY  (Saint),  a  bay  ou  the  N  coast  of 
Tierra-del-Fuego,  a  little  to  the  E  of  Cape  St  Yin- 
cent   The  country  about  the  bay  b  in  general  Oat 

VINCENT 
8  coast 

of  34°  and  35*  40'  eastward,  about  45  m.,  and  from 
thence  in  a  N  direction,  about  60  m.  further.  It  is 
separated  from  Spencer  gulf  by  York  peninsula  ou 
the  W.  At  its  mouth  it  is  not  more  than  9  m.  broad, 
bat  it  afterwards  widens  to  40  m.  See  article  Ade- 
laide. 

VINCENT  (Point),  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  New 
Albion,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  in  N  lat  33°  44'. 

VINCENT  D'ARDENTES  (8aint),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  of  Indre,  7  m.  E  of  Chateauroux.  Pop. 
1,800. 

VINCENT-DE  CONOYAC  (Saint),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne,  7  m.  SSE  of  Kibe- 
rac   Pop.  920. 

VINCENT-DE-RHINE  (Saint),  a  commune  and 
v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Rhone,  cant,  and  4  m. 
W8W  of  Saint-Mezier.    Pop.  2,516  in  1846. 

VINCENT-DE-RIVEDOLT  (Saint),  a  commune 
and  v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Lot,  7  ra.  WNW  of 
Gabon.  Pop.  1,100. 

VINCENT-DES-BARRES  (Saint),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ardeche,  cant  of  Rocbemaure, 
7  m.  8E  of  Privaa.    Pop.  500. 

VINCENT-DES-LANDES  (8aint),  a  commune 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Loire- Inferieii  re,  and 
cant  of  Derval,  11  m.  8\V  of  Chateaubriant.  Pop. 
1,125. 


i  lie  louiiu  j  uiwui  iivj  imy  w  in  Keuunti  uiu. 

CENT  (Golf  or  Saint),  a  large  inlet  on  the 
of  Australia,  extending  between  the  parallels 


VINCENT  -  DES  -  PRES  (Saint),  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  cant  and  6  m. 
SSE  of  Manners.    Pop.  1,236. 

VINCENT-DE-TYROSSE  (Saint},  a  canton  and 
commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Landea,  and 
arrond  of  Dax.  The  cant  comprises  12  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  10,105  ;  in  1846,  10,723.  The  village  is  14 
m.  WSW  of  Dax.    Pop.  754. 

VINCENT- DU-LOROUER  (Saint),  a  com- 
mune of  Franco,  in  the  dop.  of  the  Sarthe,  cant,  and 
4  m.  S  of  Grand  Luce,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Veuve. 
Pop.  1,728. 

VINCENT-SUR-GRAON  (Saint),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vendee  and  cant  of  Mou- 
tiers-lea-Maufaits.    Pop.  4,100. 

VINCENT  -SUR-  OUST  (Saint),  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Morbihan,  cant  and  6  m. 
NE  of  Allaire.   Pop.  1,000. 

VINCENTON,  a  village  of  Burlington  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  on  the  S  branch  of  Ran- 
cocus  river,  at  the  junction  of  Stop-the-Jade  creek, 
and  19  m.  S  of  Trenton.   Pop.  in  1840,  200. 

VINCENZO  (San),  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in 
the  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro  and  district  of  Piedi- 
monte,  cant,  and  to  the  W  of  Castellone.  Pop. 
800. 

VINCHIATURO,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the 

Erov.  of  Sannio,  district  and  5  m.  SSW  of  Canipo- 
(18SO,  and  cant  of  Baranello,  on  a  height  Pop. 
3,100.  It  has  two  churches  and  a  convent.  In  the 
environs  are  the  abbey  of  Monteverde,  and  several 
mineral  springs. 

VINCHUTA,  a  village  of  Bolivia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Moxos,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Paracti,  an  affluent 
of  the  Chapare,  and  16  m.  SSW  of  Chimore. 

VINCI,  a  market-town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  W  of  Florence,  and  ricariat  of  Empoli,  in 
the  Val-di-NievolL  Pop.  980.  It  is  noted  as  the 
birth-place  of  Leonardo-di- Vinci. 

VINCON,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Haute- Vienne,  which  has  its  source  5  m.  from  Cora- 
nreignac;  runs  first  W,  then  NW;  receives  the 
Basine  at  Bellac,  and,  after  a  course  of  22  m.,  joins 
the  Gartempe  on  the  1.  bank,  3  m.  W  of  Bellac. 

VLNCZ  (Fel),  or  Ober-Wincz,  a  town  of  Tran- 
sylvania, capital  of  the  stuhl  and  4  m.  8  of  Karls- 
burg,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Moros.  Pop.  3,500.  Its 
industry  is  chiefly  agricultural. 

VINDAU,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  NW  part  of  the  gov.  of  Vilna,  to 
the  SE  of  Telch,  runs  NW,  and  after  traversing  the 
W  part  of  Courland,  throws  itself  into  the  Baltic  at 
Vindau,  and  after  a  course  of  about  180  m.  It  is 
joined  at  Niemen  by  a  canal. — The  town  of  V.  is  in 
the  district  and  3b  m.  NW  of  Goldingen,  on  the 
Baltic,  on  tho  1.  bank  of  the  embouchure  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  a  fortress, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn,  timber,  flax, 
hemp,  and  salted  meat  This  town  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  aud  wax  formerly  of  importance. 

VINDEFONTAINE,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Manche,  and  cant  of  Lahaye-du- 
Puits,  36  m.  N  of  Contances.  Pop.  1,050.  It  has 
numerous  manufactories  of  pottery. 

V1NDEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  36 
m.  of  Cuenca.    Pop.  360. 

VINDEL-ELV,  a  river  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefec- 
ture of  Western  Bothnia,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  E  side  of  the  Dofrincs,  runs  SE  and  joins  the 
Umea-Elf,  9  m.  NW  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
after  a  course  of  240  m.  It  forms,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  an  extensive  lake. 

V1NDEROD,  a  parish  of  Denmark,  in  the  island 
of  Seeland  and  bail,  of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  N 
bank  of  Lake  Arre,  which  is  connected  by  a  canal 
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with  the  gulf  of  Rocskilde,  and  30  m.  NWof  Copen- 
hagen.   It  contains  the  Tillage  of  Frederikswoerk. 

VINDHYA  MOUNTAINS,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Hindostan,  extending  from  E  to  W,  between  the 
parallels  of  22°  and  24°  N,  from  Benares  to  the  gulf 
of  Cambay.  It  separates  the  basin  of  the  Ganges 
from  that  of  the  Nerbudda,  parallel  to  the  1.  bank  of 
which  it  runs  in  nearly  its  entire  length.  Its  de- 
ration is  from  2,000  to  2,600  feet  Its  highest  points 
are  the  Chaizgur,  alt  800  metres,  and  the  Ambawara, 
alt  585  metres. 

VINDICARI,  a  town  and  fort  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov.  of  Syracuse,  district  and  9  m.  S  of  Moto,  on 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  has  a  small  fort  In  the  vicinity 
is  a  group  of  islands  of  the  same  name. 

VIN  DO,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near 
the  E  coast  of  Sweden,  in  N  1st  59"  20',  and  E  long. 
34°  36'.  It  is  comprised  in  the  prefecture  of  Stock- 
holm. 

VINDUR,  a  river  of  Beluehistan,  an  affluent  of 
Son m can i  bay.  It  forms,  in  rainy  weather,  an  im- 
petuous torrent  hut  in  summer  becomes  dry. 

V1NEUF,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Yonne,  cant  and  7  m.  W  of  Bergincs.    Pop.  1,120. 

VINEUIL,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Loir-et-Cher,  cant  and  2  m.  E  of  Blois,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Cosson.    Pop.  in  1846,  2,255. 

VINEYARD-MILLS,  a  village  of  Huntingdon 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  &,  65  m.  W  of 
Hrirrisburg. 

Y JI^GA     8co  Til  EKES  I OVF!  I 

VINGEANNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haute-Marne,  flows  thence 
into  that  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  and  after  a  course  in  a 
generally  S  direction  of  about  27  in.,  joins  the  Saone 
on  tho  r.  bank,  5  m.  NE  of  St  Jean-de-Losue. 

VINGER,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 
Aggorshuus  and  bsil.  of  Hedemarten.    Pop.  6,200. 

VINGOADOMPY,  a  country  of  Upper  Guinea, 
on  the  gold  coast,  in  the  empire  of  Ashantee,  bound- 
ed on  the  S  by  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  on  the  N  by 
the  kingdom  of  Assine. 

VINOORLA,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  pro*,  of  Bejapur  and  district  of 
Con can,  33  m.  NNW  of  Goa,  on  the  sea  of  Oman. 
It  has  a  fort  Opposite  are  Burnt  islands,  a  small 
rocky  group  surrounded  by  reefs. 

VINIIAES,  a  small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island  of  MaranhSo,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  thatch- 
ed, and  built  with  some  regularity.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  Indians,  manufacture  mats  and 
cordage. 

VINHAES,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  com  area  and  45  m.  NW  of  Miranda. 
Pop.  525.  It  is  enclosed  by  waUs,  with  two  gates, 
an  old  fort  flanked  with  two  towers,  two  parisb- 
churches,  a  convent,  and  two  hospitals,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  com. 

VIN1CZA,  a  market-town  of  Civil  Croatia,  in  tho 
cotuitat  and  5  m.  NW  of  Warasdin.  It  has  a 
castle. 

VINIEGRA -  DE  -  ABAXO,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  39  m.  from  Soria,  near  the 
Najerilla.    Pop.  855. 

VINIEGRA- DE- ARRIBA,  a  market-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33  m.  from  Soria,  in  a  cold 
and  elevated  situation.   Pop.  508. 

V1NKOVCZE,  or  Vmeovics,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Hungary,  capital  of  the  regimentary 
district  of  Brod,  and  24  m.  SSE  of  Essek,  in  a  wild 
and  picturesque  situation  on  the  Bossutb,  in  N  lat 
45°  17'  33°,  and  E  long.  18*51'  20".  Pop.  2,288.  It 
has  a  Greek  and  two  catholic  churches,  and  a  Ger- 
man Normal  school. 


VINKOVTZY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Podolia,  district  and  33  m.  N  of  Oucbitsa. 

VIN  ERATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Kempen.   Pop.  580. 

VINN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Aachen,  and  circle  of  Heinsberg.  Pop.  310. — AIsj 
a  village  in  the  regency  of  Dusseldorf  and  circle  of 
Gtldern.   Pop.  246. 

VINN  EM  ER  (Saint),  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Yonne,  cant  and  8  m.  W  of  Crocy-le- 
Cbatel,  near  the  Armancoo.   Pop.  800. 

VINNEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Ahrctnbcrg-Mep- 
pen.    Pop.  350. 

VINNESAS,  n  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  to  tho  NW  of  Soria,  on  the  Duero.  Pop.  1,328. 
It  has  yarn  and  paper-mills. 

VINN  IN  GEN,  a  parish  and  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  Pfalz,  and  cant  of  Pirmasens.  Pop.  1,076.  It 
has  a  paper-mill. 

VINN1TZA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  gov.  of  Podolia,  84  m.  NE  of  Ka- 
menetz,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Bug,  in  N  hit  49s  14' 
16",  and  E  long.  28°  27'  20".  It  is  enclosed  by  s 
ditch,  and  has  a  castle,  several  Catholic  churches, 
and,  in  the  old  Jesuits'  college,  a  gymnasium.  Pop. 
2,000,  of  whom  a  largo  proportion  are  Jews. 

VINNEUF,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Yonne,  and  cant  of  Scrgines,  18  m.  N  of  Sena 
Pop.  1,401.    It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  and 
of  cordage,  and  lime-kilns,  and  a  considerable  trad- 
in  cattle  and  in  hemp. 

VINNOVO,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont, 
in  the  prov.  of  Turin.    Pop.  3,007. 

VINNUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Munster,  and  circle  of  Ludinghauscn.  Pop. 
500. 

VINSEBECK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Minden,  and  circle  of  Hotter.    Pop.  650. 

VINSOBRES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Drome,  cant  and  5  ro.  8W  of  Nions,  in  a  fertile 
locality.  Pop.  1,576.  It  has  a  silk  spinning-mill, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  olive-oil. 

VINTAM,  a  town  of  Senegambia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Firia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  a  lit- 
tle below  throws  itself  into  the  Gambia,  near  the 
month  of  that  river,  and  nearly  opposite  fort  James. 

VIN-TAM-FHU,  a  trading  town  of  Lower  Cam- 
bodia, on  the  Pong-som  river. 

VINTIMIGLIA,  or  Vkmttmigma,  a  town  of  Sar- 
dinia, capital  of  a  mandemento,  in  the  div.  and  20 
m.  ESE  of  Nice,  and  prov.  of  St  Remo,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Roya  with  the  Mediterranean.  Pop. 
5,000.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  fortress.  The  envi- 
rons are  noted  for  their  oil,  wine,  and  fruit 

VINTON,  a  county  in  the  8E  part  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  416  so.  m.  drained 
by  Racoon  creek  and  its  affluents,  and  by  branches 
of  Scioto  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Scioto  ami 
Hocking  valley,  and  by  the  Cincinnati  ami  Mat 
ietta  railways.  It  is  billy,  but  generally  fertile, 
and  has  some  coal.  Pop.  in  1850,  9,353. — Also  s 
village  of  Benton  co.,  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  on  s 
branch  of  Cedar  creek.— Also  a  village  of  Galli*  eo., 
in  tho  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  W  side  of  Racoon  river, 
and  75  m.  SE  by  E  of  Columbus. 

VINUDAUA,  a  mountain  of  British  Guavana,  in 
8  lat,  1°  50'.  W  long.  0°  14',  near  the  sources  of  the 
Takutu. 

V1NUELAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
15  m.  NW  of  Guadalaxara,  in  a  fertile  plateau.  Pop. 
340.   It  has  manufactories  of  linen. 

VINUESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  21 
m.  N  W  of  Soria,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Duero.  Pop. 
1,310. 
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VTKXEL,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
i   Cologne  and  circle  of  Sieg.    Pop.  270. 

VI NZ  A  OLIO,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
.  j  dir.  of  Novara,  and  prov.  of  Lomcllina,  5  in.  E  of 
1 1   Vercelli.  near  the  Sesta.    Pop.  1,128. 

VINZELBEBG,  •  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
i    of  Mn^ii  hnr^and  circle  of  Gardelegen .    Pop.  240. 
VINZELLES,  a  Tillage  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Puy- 
de-Dorae,  cant  and  8  m.  N  of  Lezoux.    Pop.  560. 

VTNZE  N  S  E  N  B  RO  N  N,  a  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ra- 
dobbmg.   Pop.  210. 
VINZIER,  a  Tillage  of  Denmark,  in  Holstein. 

VIOL,  a  parish  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Hea- 
wi*.  to  the  N  of  Hnaam.   Pop.  1,400. 

VIOLET,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co.,  in  the  state 
rfOfcio,  U.  8.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,378. 

VI0LEY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Loire,  cant  and  7  m.  E  of  Neronde,  27  ra.  from 
lUnne.   Pop.  in  1841,  1,685. 

V10MENIL,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vosges,  cant  and  8  m.  NW  of  Bains,  near  the 
source  «f  the  Saone.    Pop.  598. 

VION,  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ar- 
irche,  cant  and  5  m.  NNW  of  Tournon,  near  the  r. 
hi:ik  of  the  Rhone.    Pop.  650. 

VI0NNAZ,  a  Tillage  of  Switxerland,  in  the  cant 
tfValai*,  and  bail,  or  Mouthey.    Pop.  776. 

VIQUE.  SeeVicn. 

VIQUE   See  Crab  Island. 

V1KA,  a  hamlet  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  and 
30  m.  NE  of  Stockholm.  There  is  here  a  goTem- 

«nt  manufactory  of  fire-arm«. 

VIEA  N D E  V ILLE,  a  Tillage  of  France,  In  the 
<k»,©f  La-Manchv,  cant,  and  G  m.  SW  «.f  Octeville. 

Poo.  600. 

V I RANTSH EPUR A,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
theCamatic,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Palaar,  30  m.  W 

ufArcot 

VIRAZEIL,  a  commone  and  t.  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  cant  and  3  m.  E  of  Mar- 
aande.  Pop.  1,200. 

VI RE  a  riTer  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  S\V 
( the  dep.  of  Calvados,  and  flows  NNW,  past  Baint- 
LS,  to  the  English  channel,  into  which  it  flows,  near 
Wgny,  after  a  coarse  of  70  m.  It  is  navigable  to 
r.vjaet.    Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Aore. 

VIRE,  a  town  oi  France,  dep.  of  Calvados,  situat- 
ed near  the  riTer  Vire,  23  m.  SE  of  Saint-Lb.  Pop. 
ia  1789,  6,786;  in  1821,  8,453;  in  1846,  7,656.  It 
hu  extensive  manufactories  of  woollens,  chiefly  of 
the  coarser  qualities,  paper-mills,  and  cotton-yarn 
'pinning- mi  lis.  In  time  of  war,  it  supplies  to  f$ov- 
enMnont  a  large  proportion  of  the  army-clothing. 
—The  arrond.  of  V.,  comprising  6  cants ,  has  an 
«w  of  95,637  hectares.   Pop.  in  1846,  84,048. 

VIREY,  a  commune  and  t.  of  France;  in  the  dep. 

t  M*nche,  cant,  of  Soint-Hilaire-du-Harcouet  Pop. 
1,V>0. 

VIRGIL,  a  township  of  Courtland  oo.,  U.  8.,  185 
»•  W  of  Albany.  Pop.  2,410.— Also  a  township  of 
►niton  co.,  in  Illinois,  64  m.  NW  of  Sprinpfield. 
.  VIRGIN,  a  riTer  of  Utah  territory,  U.  S.,  which 
riaes  in  the  Wahatach  mountains,  and  flows  6  to  the 
Rio-Colorado. 

VIRGIN  (Cira),  a  steep  white  cliff  not  unlike 
the  North  Foreland,  which  forms  the  N  point  of  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Magalhnens.  in  8  Int.  52°  24'. 

VIRGIK-GORDA,  one  or  the  Virgin  islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  N  lat  18°  80*.  It  is  of  irregu- 
Lu  figure,  8  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  BW.  It  lies 
1 H  nautical  m.  S  of  Anegada,  and  forms  the  cnstern- 
;  tslet  of  the  main  group.  PrimitiTe  rocks  pre- 
i  in  its  geological  formation. 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  situated  to  the  E  of  Porto-Rico,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  18°  5'  and  18°  5C  N.  They 
are  upwards  of  90  in  number,  but  for  the  most  part 
desert  and  barren.  The  group  extends  90  m.  in 
length,  and  upwards  of  80  m.  in  breadth.  The 
English  and  Danes  divide  most  of  them ;  but  the 
Spaniards  claim  those  near  Porto-Rico.  The  island 
or  Virgln-Gtirda,  on  which  depend  Anegada,  Nicker, 
Prickley  Pear,  and  Mosquito  islands,  Cammanoee, 
Dog-islands,  the  Fallen  City,  with  the  Round  Rock, 
Ginger,  Cooper's,  Salt  island,  Peter's  island,  and 
Dead -Chest,  belong  to  the  English  ;  they  possess 
also  Tortola,  on  which  depend  .lost,  Van-Dyke's, 
Little  Van -Dyke's,  Guano,  Beef,  and  Thatch  is- 
lands. To  the  Danes  belong  St  Thomas's  island, 
on  which  Brass,  Little  Saba,  Buck  island,  Great 
and  Little  St.  James,  and  Bird  island,  are  depend- 
ent; with  St  John,  to  which  belong  La  Tango.  Cam, 
and  Witch  islands ;  they  have  also  Santa  or  St. 
Croix. — The  first  possessors  of  such  of  these  islands 
as  now  belong  to  the  British  government  were  a 
twirl  v  of  I.)utoli  \ iuocflTi t- ti rfti  w ) i o  Btj W It. d  Al  f*or 
tola  about  the  year  1648,  and  built  a  fort  for  their 
protection.  In  1666,  they  were  driven  out  by  a 
stronger  party  of  the  same  class  of  adventurers,  who, 
calling  themselves  English,  pretended  to  take  pos- 
for  the  crown  of  England ;  and  the  English 
if  be  did  not  commission  the  enterprise, 
made  no  scruple  to  claim  the  benefit  of  it  for  Tor- 
tola  and  ita  dependencies  were  soon  afterwards  an- 
nexed to  the  Leeward  island  government,  in  a  com- 
mission granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  William 
Stapleton.  The  Dutch  had  made  but  little  progress 
in  cultivating  the  country  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Tortola ;  and  the  chief  merit  of  its  subsequent 
improvements  was  reserved  for  some  British  settlers 
from  the  little  island  of  Angnilla,  who,  about  the 
vcar  1 694,  embarked  with  their  families,  and  settled 
in  the  V.  islands.  In  1756,  the  inhabitants,  whose 
nnmber  amounted  to  1,268  whites,  and 6,121  blacks, 
wished  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
islands,  by  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government 
and  courts  of  justice;  but  in  this  expectation  they 
were  not  gratified  until  the  year  1773.  The  chief 
and  almost  the  only  productions  of  these  island*  are 
sugar  and  cotton.  The  cultivated  acres  of  the  Eng- 
lish islands,  in  1812,  amounted  to  12,000.  The  pop. 
at  the  same  date  was  300  whites,  400  free  persons 
of  colour,  and  10,000  slave*.  In  1825  the  slave  pop. 
was  returned  at  5,436 ;  and  in  1844  the  total  pop. 
at  only  6.689. 

VIRGIN-ROCKS,  a  cluster  of  rocks  in  the  At- 
lantic, 60  m.  SE  of  Cape  Race,  off  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, in  N  lat.  46°  20",  W  long.  60*  f/. 

VIRGINAL-8AMME,  a  commune  and  t.  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  pror.  of  Brabant,  on  the  Samme,  16  m. 
8  of  Brussels.   Pop.  1.200. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  36°  3tf  and 
39°  4.r  N,  and  between  75°  4(T  and  83*  33'  W  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N  try  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land ;  on  the  E  by  Maryland  and  Delaware  bay ; 
on  the  8  by  N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  and  on  the 
W  by  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Ita  length,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  E,  to  the  Cumberland  mountains  on 
the  W,  is  410  m.  Ita  greatest  breadth,  from  N  to 
S,  is  290  m. ;  ita  area  is  64,000  sq.  m.,  according  to 
one  computation  ;  or  61,852  sq.  m.  according  to  an- 
other. 

Physical  features.]  The  Blue  ridgo  mountains 
divide  V.  from  E  to  W ;  but  the  State-constitution 
recognises  four  physical  districts,  vix. :  the  Tide- 
water, or  district  below  the  lower  falls  of  the  larger 
rivers;  the  Piedmont,  or  district  between  these  falU 
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and  the  Blue  ridge ;  the  Valley,  or  district  between 
the  blue  ridge  mountains  and  the  Alleghany ;  and 
the  Trans- Alleghany,  comparing  all  the  country  W 
of  the  mountain-ranges.  The  first  of  these  dis- 
tricts, extending  100  m.  inland,  from  the  coast  to 
the  termination  of  tide  at  Fredericksburg,  Rich- 
mond, &c.,  is  low  and  fiat,  sometimes  fenny,  some- 
times sandy,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers  is  com- 
posed of  a  rich  loam  covered  with  a  luxuriant  and 
even  rank  vegetation.  This  part  is  very  unhealthy 
in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October. 
The  next  division  extends  from  the  bead  of  tide- 
water to  the  Blue  ridge,  150  ra.  The  surface  of 
this  division  near  tide-water  is  level ;  higher  up 
the  rivers  it  becomes  swelling  ;  near  the  mountains 
it  is  often  abrupt  and  broken.  The  soil  is  here  di- 
vided into  sections  of  unequal  quality,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  extending  throughout 
;  the  state.  The  pop.  of  this  section,  especially  near 
the  mountains,  is  more  robust  and  healthy  than 
that  uf  any  other  part  of  the  state.  The  scenery  of 
t In'  upper  part  of  this  division  is  highly  picturesque 
and  romantic.  The  third  division,  or  valley  be- 
tween the  Blue  ridge  and  North  and  Alleghany 
mountains,  extends,  with  little  interruption,  from  the 
Potomac,  across  tho  state,  to  N.  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee. Its  soil  is  a  mould  formed  on  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. The  surface  of  the  valley  is  sometimes  bro- 
ken by  sharp  and  solitary  mountains,  the  sides  of 
which  are  nearly  bare,  or  thinly  covered  with  blast- 
ed pines.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  producing 
good  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  flax,  and  clover.  This  valley  has  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  excellent  iron  ore.  Tne  fourth 
division,  extending  from  the  Alleghany  mountains 
to  the  river  Ohio,  is  wild  and  broken,  in  some  parts 
fertile,  but  generally  barren,  but  having  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  coal,  and  salt  The  Blue  ridge,  although 
pierced  by  the  Potomac,  the  James,  and  the  Staun- 
ton rivers,  constitutes  a  continuous  chain  of  250  m. 
in  length,  rising  in  the  peaks  of  Otter  to  an  alt.  of 
4,260  ft.  The  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  mountain,  forms 
the  centre  of  the  great  table-land  of  V.  To  tbo  W 
I  of  this  lie  several  detached  masses ;  and  still  further 
W  is  the  Alleghany  chain,  of  which  Powell's  moun- 
!  tain  [alt.  4,500  ft.]  is  an  outlier  or  spur.  To  the  W 
j     of  the  Alleghany,  the  surface  slopes  to  the  Ohio. 

Riven.}  The  principal  rivers  of  this  state  are 
the  Potomac,  which  after  a  course  of  350  m. 
j  reaches  the  Chesapeake ;  the  Shenandoah,  a  principal 
i  tributary  of  the  Potomac ;  the  Rappahannock,  which 
1  reaches  its  tidal  point  at  Fredericksburg ;  the 
James  river,  which  is  the  principal  river  wholly 
belonging  to  this  state,  and  is  navigable  to  Rich- 
mond, 100  m.  from  its  mouth,  by  vessels  of  140  tons; 
the  Nottoway  and  the  Mehcrrin,  which  unite  to  form 
the  Chowan ;  the  great  rivers  of  Western  V.  flow- 
ing to  the  Ohio  are  the  Monongahela,  the  Kanawha, 
the  Greenbrier,  the  Covington,  and  tho  Guyandotte. 
— The  bay  of  Chesapeake  extends  inland  200  m.,  to 
its  termination  in  Maryland.  Between  the  capes,  its 
width  is  12m.;  a  little  above,  it  increases  to  30  m.; 
and  gradually  diminishes  to  5  m.,  at  its  northern 
extremity. 

CUmoU]  The  state*  of  V.  .ml  Maryland  He  between  thoee 
parallel*  which  Include  tho  finest  climate  In  Uie  old  continent, 
vis. :  Marocco,  Fez,  Syria,  Aula  Minor,  Greece,  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
the  southern  province*  of  Spain.  Jefferson,  In  hi*  'Notes  on 
Virginia,'  observe*,  that,  proceeding  on  the  same  parallel  of  lat. 
westward!)*,  toe  climate  becomes  colder,  till  you  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Alleghany  ridge.  Thence  descending  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  temperature  again  increase*,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  climate  1*  several  degrees  warmer  than  in  the  same 
lat.  on  the  shore*  of  the  Atlantic.  The  total  range  of  the 
therm,  la  from  6*  below  aero  to  »»'.  Of  late  years,  snow 
does  not  lie  below  the  mountain*  more  than  a  few  day*;  the 
rivers  seldom  frccxe.  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  also  more  mode- 
rate.  The  temp,  is  much  Influenced  by  the  winds;  those  from 

V-  


the  N  and  NW  bringing  cold  and  clear  weather:  those  from  the 
SE  haziness,  moisture,  and  warmth.    The  pleasanlest  months 

tc°  be1**  Toct^uT  Ja'y  *"ral|AUaiUt  ***  inU*m'i*  lK4: 

Productions.}    The  principal  forest-trees  in  the 
state  of  V.  are  the  wild  or  sweet-scented  crab,  ash, 
aspen,  beech,  black  and  white  birch,  catalpa,  cher- 
ry, chestnut,  horse  chestnut,  cucumber-tree,  cy- 
press, dogwood,  elder,  elm,  fir-hemlock,  spruce, 
fringe  or  snow-drop  tree,  sweet  gum,  hawthorn, 
hickory,  Indus  red-bud;  juniper  or  Virginia  cedar, 
laurel-swamp,  linden  or  American  lime,  the  locust, 
the  sugar  and  red-flowering  maple,  red  mulberry, 
black  chestnut,  red  and  white  oak,  vaean  or  Illinois 
nut,  ptrtimon,  the  black  spruce,  white  and  yellow 
pine,  plane-tree,  poplar,  sassafras,  spindle  tree,  and 
black  and  white  walnut.   The  forests  have  little 
underwood;  and  it  is  easy  to  travel  through  them 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  except  on  the  lowlands,  in 
tho  eastern  parts,  which  are  covered  with  cedars, 
pines,  and  cypresses.   A  few  wild  animals  are  still 
found  in  the  western  parts,  namely,  the  wolf,  the 
bear,  the  deer,  the  racoon,  the  squirrel,  and  the 
oppossum.    At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  bear  de- 
scends from  the  mountains  in  search  of  the  fruit  of 
the  pcrsimon  tree,  when  it  is  pursued  and  taken  by 
dogs.    On  the  £  side  of  the  mountains,  animals 
have  become  rare,  and  peltries  are  no  longer  an  ar- 
ticle of  exportation. — Among  the  bird  kind  is  the 
wild  turkey,  which  is  yet  found  on  the  branches  ol 
the  Kanawha,  and  other  streams,  where  they  weigh, 
when  full  grown,  from  12  to  30  Dm.   Partridges  arc 
numerous.    The  shell-drake,  or  canvas  back  dock, 
is  found  on  James  river.    The  «ora,  or  American 
ortolan,  appears  with  the  first  white  frost,  earlv  in 
September,  and  disappears  with  the  first  black  or 
hard  frost, — an  interval  which  varies  from  one  to 
nine  weeks.  The  turkey  -buzzard,  so  called  from  it* 
red  gills  resembling  those  of  a  turkey,  is  nearly  of 
the  site  of  the  eagle.    The  Virginia  nightingale, 
or  mocking-bird,  derives  its  name  from  its  extraor- 
dinary imitation  of  all  other  songsters.   The  red 
bird  and  the  humming-bird  arc  admired  for  their 
beautiful  plumage. — The  rivers  contain  sturgeon, 
cat-fish,  herring,  perch,  drum,  carp,  bass,  oyster*, 
cod,  sun-fish,  and  crabs,  the  sea-dog,  gar,  ray-fish, 
sword-fish,  and  frog-fish.   Some  of  Sic  largest  star 
goon  weigh  from  100  to  200  lbs.    The  shellfish  are 
oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  land-turtle,  sea-turtle,  log- 
gerhead, and  tcrrepin. 

Soil  and  agriculture.]  The  toil  of  V.  though  often 
highly  fertile,  has  been  exhausted  in  some  of  the 
older  settlements  by  an  injudicious  system  of  till- 
age. The  E  and  Piedmont  sections  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  Indian  corn  and  tobacco. 
The  produce  of  Indian  com  is  from  12  to  50  bushels 
an  acre,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Of 
wheat,  whieh  is  much  cultivated,  the  greatest  pro- 
duce is  about  50  b.  an  acre;  but  the  average  crop 
does  not  exceed  15  b.,  owing  to  the  previous  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  by  tobacco  and  Indian  com. 
White  buckwheat,  or  French  wheat,  is  raised  in 
considerable  quantities ;  and  rice  on  the  border*  of 
the  Dismal  swamp,  where  it  is  very  productive. 
Hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  his 
become  a  great  article  of  export  to  the  northern 
states:  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  between  the 
ridges  of  mountains,  it  is  raised  of  such  a  quality  as 
to  bring  from  150  to  300  dollars  a  ton.  Almost 
every  planter  cultivates  cotton  for  his  own  use;  and 
along  the  Roanoke  it  is  found  to  be  more  profitable 
than  any  other  crop.  From  5,000  to  10,000  bag*, 
averaging  each  300  lbs.,  are  yearly  brought  to  mar- 
ket, chiefly  at  Petersburg,  and  fetch  as  good  a  price 
as  any  short  staple  cotton.    The  culture  of  indigo  i*  jj 
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do*  abandoned.  Palma  -  Christ i  is  cultivated  for 
the  oil  which  it  affords ;  and  benne,  from  the  seed  of 
which,  a  fine  oil  is  extracted  in  the  proportion  of  3 
gilloos  to  a  bnshel.  The  grasses  are  the  white  and 
red  clover,  which  grow  luxuriantly;  the  former 
natural  to  the  country.  Hay  and  oats  are  given  for 
fodder;  but  not  many  years  ago,  leaves  of  Indian 
com  were  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the  returns  of  the  grain  crops  raised  in 
the  ttate  in  the  years  1840  and  1850: 


!«■!!■„«  o-ni, 
Cu, 

Kjn-, . 
Hvlry. 

Riot, 

Of  miseclb 


10,104.710  btuh. 
74.577.691 
18,46  LOW 
1.482.799 
87.430 
243,822 

jjsk;  it.». 


1M0. 
tl.232.616tm»h. 
86.264.819 
10.179.044 
46S.980 
2V437 
2I4.S98 
17,144  lb* 


1830  were  as  followH  :— 

194a 

7  V347.106  lbi 


crops,  the  returns  in  1840  and 


Tobacco, 
Coiton, 
H»y. 

Silk  CO£r<Mi*. 

Mnple-  Miar, 
Wine. 


8,494.48.1 
364.7W  tons. 
10.697  lb* 
3l9l 
1,541  m 
13.911  pall*. 


1800. 

56.803.218  lbs 
1.57K.8O0 
369  018  ion*. 
IIVWUm. 
617 
1.227.665 

8.498  call*. 


The  wool  raised  in  1850  was  2,860,765  lbs. ;  but- 
ter, 11,089,359  lbs.;  cheese,  436,298  lbs.;  value  of 
rimghtered  animals,  7,503,006  dols.  The  wool  crop 
of  1840  was  2,538,374  lbs.  The  average  crop1  per 
fleece  in  1840  was  81  4  ox. ;  in  1850,  34-9  or. 

Minerals.)  V.  presents  an  immense  field  of  min- 
eral wealth.  Iron-ore  hi  in  great  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  James  river.  Brown  scaly  iron  ore,  or 
the  brown  oxide  of  iron,  occurs  on  the  Shenandoah. 
Plumbago,  or  carburet -of- iron,  is  in  great  abun- 
Auice  between  the  Blue  ridge  and  the  extremity  of 
tide-water.  Copper,  in  a  native  state,  has  been 
found  in  Orange  co.;  and  the  ore  of  this  metal  on 
both  aides  of  James  river,  in  Amherst  co.  Gold  ore 
» found  on  both  the  North  and  Rapid- Ann  rivers, 
the  North  and  the  South  Anna,  the  Rivannn,  and 
James  river.  Sulphuret-  of-  antimony  is  said  to 
exist  near  Richmond.  Manganese  is  found  in  Al- 
brmarle  co.,  and  also  in  Shenandoah,  on  the  North 
maintain.  Lead  ore  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kanawha,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek. 
Limestone  is  procured  everywhere  W  of  the  Blue 
ridge.  Talc,  or  soapstonc,  which  is  used  for  chim- 
o*ys  and  tobacco  pipes,  is  found ;  ochre  occurs  in 
different  places,  ana  when  calcined,  forms  a  valuable 
frd  paint.  Coal  is  found  in  great  abundance  above 
Richmond,  and  on  the  Appomatox-branch  of  James 
river,  where  it  extends  in  veins  of  20  m.  in  length, 
»nd  10  m.  in  breadth,  on  an  elevation  of  nearly  200 
ft-  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  coal  of  the 
Richmond  basin  is  extensively  wrought;  that  of  the 
Wheeling  basin,  on  the  Ohio,  is  highly  bituminous, 
«id  upwards  of  16  ft.  thick.  A  very  rirh  coal  bed 
occurs  in  the  Great  Kanawha.  Saltpetre  is  found  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  salines  of  V.  are  almost 
wholly  in  the  W  part  of  the  state,  and  important 
^h-works  arc  situated  on  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Kinawha  rivers.  There  are  many  mineral  springs 
in  V.  The  hot  and  warm  springs*  of  Bath  co.,  the 
•wect  springs  of  Monroe  co.,  the  sulphur- springs  of 
Greenbrier  and  of  Montgomery  cos.,  and  the  baths 
of  Berkeley  co.  are  much  frequented. 

Manufactures.]  In  1850,  the  state  of  V.  con- 
tained 27  cotton -factories,  121  woollen  factories, 
122  iron  manufactories,  and  341  tanneries.  Maple 
sugar  is  generally  made,  and  distilleries  and  brcw- 
erit*  are  numerous.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent.  There  are  rope-walks  at 
Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Fre- 


dericksburg, and  Lynchburg.  Sugars  are  boiled, 
baked,  and  refined,  at  Norfolk  and  Alexandria. 
The  total  amount  of  manufactures  in  1810,  was 
estimated  at  12,263,473  d.,  besides  those  of  a  doubt- 
ful kind,  amounting  to  5,715,252  d.,  and  consisting 
of  flour,  meal,  maple,  sugar,  and  saltpetre.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  manufactures  m  1840  was 
11,360,861  d.  The  amount  of  cotton  sheeting  pro- 
duced in  1850  was  15,640,107  yards;  of  cotton- 
yarns,  1,755,915  Mm.    The  amount  of  woollen  cloth 

f (reduced  in  1850  was  2.037,025  yards;  and  of  wool- 
en yam,  398,705  lbs.  The  capital  invested  in  these 
manufactures  in  1850  was  1,776,171  d.:  the  value 
of  all  the  raw  material  used,  1,046,769  d.;  the  pro- 
duce, 22,163  tons  of  pig  iron,  5,677  of  wrought  iron, 
and  15,928  of  cast  iron;  and  the  total  value  of  the 
year's  produce  2,451,335  d. 

Commerce  and  Exports.']  In  respect  of  foreign 
commerce,  V.  ranks  seventh  or  eighth  among  the 
states  of  the  union.  The  chief  exports  are  tobacco, 
wheat,  Indian  com,  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
beef,  and  pork.  From  the  south  are  sent  to  Europe 
tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  pease, 
white  oak,  staves,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  pork,  bacon, 
ginseng,  rattle  and  black  snake  root,  indigo,  oak 
hark,  charcoal,  lamp-black,  panther,  wolf,  and  squir- 
rel skins.  From  the  northern  parts,  hemp,  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  lead,  coals,  cypress,  and  pine 
shingles,  to  the  N  of  Europe  and  West  India  islands. 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  for  different  years:— 


Exports. 

Import*. 

1791, 

8,131.866(1 

17!M», 
1802, 

6  2K2  98C 

3.978.863 

1811, 

4.832.807 

1R10. 

8112.860 

. .  ■ 

1820, 

4,837.957 

1824, 

3.277.864 

639.787  (1. 

1830, 

4.791.644 

406.739 

1838, 

fl.0C4.0C8 

691.288 

1840. 

4.778.220 

648.686 

184.'., 

2.104.681 

267.658 

I860, 

3,416,646 

426.699 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  commerce 
which  entered  in  1850  was  157  vessels  =  30,965 
tons,  of  which  88  =  18,775  tons  were  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  shipping  cleared  in  1850  amounted  to 
74,971  tons. 

Railroads  and  canals.]  The  railroads  and  canals 
of  this  state  have  their  central  points  at  Alexandria, 
Richmond,  and  Norfolk,  on  the  Atlantic,  whence 
they  extend  westwards  towards  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee.  In  the  NW  several  lines  connect 
the  railway-systems  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
with  those  of  Ohio  and  the  West.  In  the  SE,  the 
Hoanoke  railroad  furnishes  an  important  route  into 
N.  Carolina.  The  great  northern  lines  of  railroad 
pass  through  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  nnd  Pe- 
tersburg, and  are  continued  to  Wilmington  and  Co- 
lumbia.— The  canals  are  the  James  river  and  Ka- 
nawha canal,  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  nnd  the 
Alexandria  canal,  in  continuation  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  canal  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria. 
The  Dismal  Swamp  canal,  28  m.  in  length,  connects 
Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle  sound. 

Totnts,  o*c.|  V.  is  divided  into  137  counties. 
Richmond  is  the  metropolis  of  the  state.  The  other 
most  considerable  towns  are  Norfolk,  Petersburg, 
Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg,  Winchester,  Ports- 
mouth, Williamsburg,  Staunton  and  Wheeling. 
There  are  10  colleges,  and  8  professional  schools 
in  this  state.  William  and  Mary  college,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, founded  in  1692,  is  the  oldest  college;  but 
that  of  Central  college,  at  Charlottesville,  or  the 
university  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  now  railed,  is  the 
principal  institute.    There  were  3,904  schools  in 
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different  parte  of  the  aUte  in  1850-1 .  The  Methodist* 
had,  in  1850,  1,002  churches  with  315,763  mem- 
ber*; Baptists,  639  congregations  with  241,689 
members;  the  Episcopalians,  167  churches  with 
79,884  members;  the  Presbyterians,  296  churches 
with  101,625  members. 

Government,  dv.  j  The  present  constitution  was 
ratified  in  1851.  It  gives  the  right  of  voting  to 
every  white  male  citizen  21  years  old,  and  resident 
in  the  state  2  years.  The  legislature  is  composed 
of  a  senate  and  house- of-delegates.  The  house-of- 
delegates  consists  of  152  members,  chosen  annually 
by  districts,  one-fourth  being  chosen  every  year.  The 
senate  consists  of  50  members,  oue-half  of  whom  are 
chosen  biennially,  two  from  each  county,  and  one 
from  several  cities  and  boroughs.  The  governor  is 
chosen  annually,  and  holds  office  4  years.  There  is 
also  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer, 
and  an  auditor.  At  present  V.  elects  13  representa- 
tives to  congress. — The  judiciary  is  vested  in  a  su- 
preme court  of  appeal,  district  courts,  and  circuit 
courts. — The  militia  force  in  1851  was  returned  at 
125,128  men.  All  white*  between  18  and  45  are 
subject  to  military  duty.— The  aggregate  debt  on 
1st  April  1851  was  11,248,962  dollars,  exclusive  of 
guaranteed  bonds  to  the  extent  of  3,947,894  d. 

Papulation.]  The  following  table  shows  the  de- 
cennial progress  of  the  pop.  as  ascertained  by  cen- 
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The  number  of  foreign  births  in  the  pop.  of  1850 
was  22,394.  of  whom  2,998  were  Englishmen,  1 1,643 
Irish,  947  Scotch,  5,511  German,  321  French.  The 
whole  number  of  dwellings  in  1850  was  165,815;  of 
families,  167,530.  The  number  of  paupers  in  1850 
was  5,118,  of  whom  4,933  were  natives  of  the  state. 
The  expense  of  their  relief  during  the  year  was 
151,722  d. 

nutorf.]  The  English  attribute  the  discovery  of  UiU  part  of 
the  American  continent  to  John  Cabot:  the  French  to  Verra- 
tarn,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Francis  I. ;  bot  the 
first  settlements  were  made  In  1687.  by  a  company  of  English 
merchant*,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who,  in 
1584.  had  obtained  a  grant  from  Queen  F.llzabeth,  for  all  remote 
barbarous  and  heathen  land*  he  should  discover  and  settle.  In 
1606.  a  company  of  adventurers,  London  merchants,  having  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  James  L.  sent  two  vessels  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Newport,  with  a  number  of  men.  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  James  town  on  the  peninsula  which  advances  into 
the  river  of  Uie  same  name.  In  ISWtf.  two  little  eolnnica,  of  120 
persons  each,  proceeding  from  James  town,  established  them- 
selves, the  one  at  Nansemond.  the  other  at  Powhattan,  an  Indian 
town,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  king  of  the  country, 
whose  name  it  bore.  The  Indiana,  being  afterwards  disturbed 
In  their  possessions,  waged  an  active  war  again  irt  the  new  colo- 
nists, who,  reduced  by  famine  from  500  to  60  persons,  were  on 
the  point  of  departing  for  Newfoundland,  when  Uie  arrival  of 
Lord  Delaware,  with  8  vessels,  containing  provisions  and  stores, 
induced  111  em  to  remain.  In  1611,  Lord  Delaware  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  about  200  men,  and  was  replaced,  as  governor, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  brought  with  Him  3  vessels  containing 
provisions  and  new  settlers.  In  1619,  the  company  of  Virginia 
avnt  thiUier  a  fleet  laden  with  cattle,  provisions,  and  about  1,300 
men.  Under  the  governorship  of  George  Ilardby,  theculture  of  to- 
bacco was  encouraged,  and  a  council  and  general  assembly  were 
instituted.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  concession  made  by  the 
company  at  London  was  revoked,  and  the  province  was  placed 
under  the  Immediate  government  of  the  Crown.  The  track  S  of 
36*30'  was  separated  Iron)  V.  in  1630.  and  called  Carolina;  Mary, 
land  was  taken  from  it  two  years  afterwards.  In  1661,  the  laws 
of  Kngland  were  adopted  as  the  provincial  laws  of  V.  The  colo- 
nists suffered  great  injur)'  in  1673.  from  a  Dutch  squadron  which 
ravaged  the  coast,  and  also  from  insurrections,  which  broke  out 
in  1675  and  1676.  In  1754,  Waahinigton  surprised  and  took 
Fort-du-Quesne  ;  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
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VIRGINIA,  a  village  in  co.  Cavan,  9  m.  NW  of 
Kclls.    Pop.  in  1841,  965. 

VIRGINIA,  a  village  of  Cass  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Illinois,  U.  8.,  32  m.  WNW  of  Springfield.  Top. 
in  1850,  about  300. 

VIRGIN  STOW,  a  parish  and  hamlet  of  Devon- 
shire, 6  m.  NNE  of  Launceston.  Area  of  p.,  1,274 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  136;  in  1851,  173. 

VIRIElf,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Isere,  and  arrond.  of  Tour-du-Pin. 
The  cant,  comprises  13  com.    Pop.  in  1831,  1 1.105; 
in  1846,  11,014.    The  town  is  6  m.  SSE  of  La 
Tour-du-Pin,  on  the  Bourbre.    Pop.  1 ,825. 

V1RIEUX-LE-GRAND,  •  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ain,  and  arrond. 
of  Bcllcy.  The  cant,  comprises  13  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  7,748;  in  1846,  7,953.  The  town  is 8  m.  NNW 
of  Belley.  Pop.  775.  The  locality  affords  good  wine. 

VIRIEUX-LE-PETIT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Ain,  and  cant,  of  Champagne,  near  the 
Seran  and  Arviere.  Pop.  618.  In  the  vicinity  is 
the  fine  cascade  of  Cerveysien. 

VIRIVILLE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Isere,  cant,  and  5  m.  NNW  of  Roybon,  on 
the  Pcrouse.    Pop.  in  1846,  2,092. 

VIRLE,  a  village  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in  the 

f rov.  and  district  and  8  m.  E  of  Brescia.    Pop.  918. 
n  the  adjacent  mountain  of  Rizxato  are  quarries  of 
freestone  and  marble. 

VIRNAUGH,  a  village  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  pror. 
and  37  m.  SE  of  Cashmere,  in  N  Int.  34°,  E  long. 
74°  13'. 

VIRNEBURG,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  and  24  m.  W  of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Adenau, 
on  the  Eifel.    Pop.  300.    It  has  a  stone-quarry. 

VIRNIIEIM,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the 
prov.  of  Starkenburg,  and  bail,  of  Bcnsheim,  8  m. 
NE  of  Manheim.    Pop.  2,483. 

VIROFLAY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  cant,  and  3  m.  E  of  Versailles. 
Pop.  1,025.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with 
coppice  and  wood,  and  numerous  villas  are  scattered 
over  it. 

VIRTON,  a  department,  commune,  and  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  arrond.  of 
Arlon.  Pop.  of  dep.  1,701.  The  town  is  13  m.SW 
of  Arlon,  on  the  Ton.  It  has  several  breweries,  a 
cotton  spinning-mill  and  potteries,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  wood  and  iron. 

V1RTY,  or  Vibtzebv,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Livonia,  between  Derpt  and  F.llir.. 
It  is  30  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  9  m.  in  ex- 
treme breadth,  and  is  formed  by  the  Em  bach,  which 
issues  from  its  NE  extremity,  and  falls  into  Lake 
Pelpua  On  the  NW  it  discharges  iteelf  by  the 
Fellin  into  the  Navast,  the  latter  of  which  streams 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Livonia 

VIRUA,  a  nver  of  Brazil,  in  the  N  part  of  Gauy- 
ana,  near  the  Serra-PacarinuL 

VIRY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Saonc-et- Loire,  cant,  and  5  m.  NE  of  Charolles. 
Pop.  800.— Also  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  of 
Savoy  and  prov.  of  Carougc,  mand.  and  3  m.  SW  of 
St.  Julicn.    Pop.  1,100. 

V I R Y-CH  ATILLON,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Seinc-ct-Oise,  cant,  and  5  m.  ESE 
of  Longjumeau.  pleasantly  Bituated  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill.  Pop.  404.  It  contains  a  fine  castle,  sod 
many  handsome  villas.  It  has  manufactories  of 
white  arms,  and  lime  and  gypsum-kilns,  and  is  noted 
for  its  cream  cheese.  It  possesses  also  consider*"  • 
trade  in  coal  and  mill- stones. 

VIRY  NOUREU1L,  acommune  of  France,  in  the 
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dep.  of  the  Aisne  and  cant  of  Chauny,  27  m.  W  of 
Uon.   Pop.  1,448. 

VIRZON,  an  imperial  chateaa  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Couriaud,  and  district  of  Milan, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

VISA.  SeeViza. 

VIS-AKNA.   See  8aubcbo. 

VISAN,  a  commune  of  Prance,  in  the 
Vnucluse.  cant  and  6  m.  SSW  of  Valrcas. 
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V1SBECK,  a  parish  and  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  in  the  circle  and  bail,  and  8  m.  NE  of 
Vechte.  Pop.  2,400. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  and  circle  of  Arnsberg.    Pop.  200. 

V  ISC  A  R  DO  (Cape),  a  headland  of  the  island  of 
Ophalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  at  the  N  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  Cape  Dncato,  the  8W 
extremity  of  Santa  Maura,  and  to  the  NW  of  the 
channel  of  the  same  name,  in  N  lat  38°  IT  10",  and 
E  long.  20°  33T  10". 

VISCARDO,  or  Cbphaloxia  (Chasxel  op),  a 
channel  of  the  Ionian  islands,  between  Cephalonia 
indTheaki.  It  is  15  m.  in  length  from  N  to  S,  and 
3  m.  in  medium  breadth. 

VISCARI.  SeeBiscARi. 

V18CH.   See  Fish  Rtvbb. 

VI8CHBECK,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Osnabruck.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  villago 
of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse.    Pop.  700. 

VI8CHN A V ETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Cilly.   Pop.  240. 

VISCHNEI.   See  Voiavtschob. 

VISCIANO.  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  district  and  6  m.  E  of 
Sola,  on  a  mountain.  Pop.  1,415.  It  has  four 
churches,  two  convents,  and  a  marble-quarry. 

VTSCOS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
lUut.-s-Pvrenees,  cant  and  2  m.  NW  of  Lux,  near 
the  Gave-4e- Barrages.  Pop.  114.  In  the  adjacent 
m  rnitAing  are  quarries  of  marble  and  a  lead-mine. 

VISE,  or  Wesct,  a  department,  commune,  and 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Liege, 
watered  by  the  Maese.  Pop.  of  dep.  2,051.  The 
town  is  9  m.  NE  of  Liege,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Mjese.  Pop.  1,333.  It  has  a  fine  town-house,  and 
manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar,  tiles  and  hosiery, 
and  several  breweries. 

VISERNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Cote-d'Or,  cant  and  6  m.  SW  of  Montbard. 

VISEU,  or  Vase,  a  town  of  Portugal,  capital  of 
*  comarca.  in  the  prov.  of  Beira,5l  m.  NE  of  Coim- 
bra,  and  168  m.  NNE  of  Lisbon,  in  an  elevated  but 
ftrtile  localitv,  covered  with  vines,  olive  planta- 
tion*, and  froit-trecs.  Pop.  10,000.  It  is  tolerably 
well-built,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  prov.  The  cathedral,  situated  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  town,  is  surmounted  by  two  towers  of 
^>man  structure,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  belfry. 
It  Contains  also  two  parish-churches,  two  convents, 
two  hospital*,  and  a  college.  The  squares  and  pro- 
menades are  spacious  and  handsome.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  cattle,  and  in  articles  of  local 
man  nurture.    Pop.  of  comarca,  150,000. 

VISEU,  or  Vized,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  and  comarca  of  Braganca,  near  the  shore  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  E  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Txantins.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  employ 
themselves  in  Ashing,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grrosso,  on  the 
L  hank  of  the  Rio-Corumbiara,  an  affluent  of  the 
< -nipore.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Our- 
rajn»  tribe. 

VISGE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  near  La- 
Villate,  in  the  dep.  of  Orense,  and  joins  the  Taurion, 
r*ar  St  Martin,  after  a  course  of  20  m. 


VI8INADA,  a  village  of  Illyria,  in  the  gov.  and 
30  m.  S  of  Trieste. 

VISINGEN,  a  parish  and  v.  of  Sweden,  in  the 
laen  and  18  ra.  NNE  of  Jdnkosping,  occupying  tin- 
island  of  Visingsm  in  Lake  Wetter. 

VI8K,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of  Mar- 
maroz,  9  m.  SE  of  Honth,  on  the  Theiss.  Pop.  2,000. 
It  has  a  trade  in  cattle  and  flax. 

VISNIO,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  com.  of  Bor- 
sod,  7  m.  NE  of  Apatfalva. 

VISO-DEL-ALUR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  15  m.  E  of  Seville.    Pop.  4,400. 

VISO-DE-L08-PEDROCHE8,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov*  and  36  m.  NN  W  of  Cordova.  Pop.  2,600. 

VISO  (El),  a  neatly-built  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  40  m.  N  of  Cordova.   Pop.  2,700. 

VISO  (Mohtb],  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Cottian 
Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  France,  in  N  lat  44° 
3ST  44",  E  long.  7°  5'  11".  It  has  an  alt  of  1,945 
toises  —  4,150  yds.  above  sea-level. 

VISONE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  situated 
at  tho  confluence  of  the  Carmagna  and  the  Bormida, 
3  m.  E  of  Acqui.   Pop.  500. 

VI8P,  or  VniPAcn,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Valais,  on  the  Visp  or  Visbach,  25  m.  E  of  Sion. 

VIST AVILLE-DEL-MAEST KAZOO,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  27  m.  NW  of  Castellon-dc- 
la-Plana.   Pop.  1,300. 

VI8TRITZA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  the 
Astrtrus  of  the  ancients,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Ostrovo  in  Romelia,  and  falls  into  the  Vardar,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  influx  of  the  latter  stream  into  the 
gulf  of  Salonika,  after  an  ESE  course  of  50  ra. 

VISTULA,  or  Weichsbl,  the  great  river  of  Po- 
land, which  rises  in  Austrian  Silesia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathians,  in  the  outlying  spur  of  the  Schaf- 
berg,  at  an  alt.  of  about  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level ; 
and  flowing  eastward,  enters  Poland  on  the  8  fron- 
tier ;  passes  Cracow ;  and  after  bathing  the  walls 
of  Sandomir,  receives,  in  the  San,  a  great  addition 
to  its  waters.  Turning  NNW,  it  traverses  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country  to  Warsaw,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  which  it  receives  the  Bug,  a  river  almost 
equal  to  itself  in  magnitude,  and  bringing  with  it 
the  waters  of  the  8E  and  the  N  of  Poland.  The  V., 
now  become  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  con- 
tinues to  hold  a  N  course  inclining  to  W ;  enters 
Prussia ;  passes  the  towns  of  Thorn  and  Culm ;  and 
after  flowing  with  a  wide  channel  and  undiminished 
volume,  10  m.  below  Marienwerder,  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  one,  called  the  Nogat,  and 
another  tho  Old  Vistula,  flow  NE  to  the  Frische- 
haff,  while  the  largest  stream  preserves  the  name  of 
V.,  and  turning  W,  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Dant- 
zic,  after  a  course  of  680  m.  The  V.  flowing  gen- 
erally through  a  level  country,  is  navigable  as  far 
up  as  Cracow.  It  is  the  great  channel  for  the  con- 
veyance of  corn  and  other  products  from  the  interior 
of  Poland.  It  is  connected  by  canal  with  the  Netze, 
an  affluent  of  the  Oder.    See  articles  Daittdc,  Po- 
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VIT  (Saint),  a  villi ge  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Donbs,  cant,  and  4  m.  WNW  of  Boussicre,  Pop.  780. 

VITA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  to  the  SW  of  Palermo. 
Pop.  2,800. 

VITAGLIANO  (Sam),  a  village  of  Naples,  in  tho 
prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  3  m.  W  of  Nola. 

VITCHEGDA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which,  rising 
near  the  NE  frontier  of  the  prov.  of  Vologda,  flows 
W  to  the  Dwina,  into  which  it  falls  at  Solvitschc- 
godsk,  after  a  course  of  400  m. 

V1TCHUOA,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Kostroma,  18  m.  SW  of  Kineshma.   It  wholly  be- 


longs to  the  Tatitchcv  family,  and  is  handsomely 
planned  and  laid  out 
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VITENZ,  or  CitTBLXiTZA ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  35 
m.  NNE  of  Presburg. 

VITEPSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Pskov  j  on  the  NW  by  Livonia ; 
on  the  E  by  Smolensk ;  on  the  8  by  Minsk  and  Mo- 
hilev ;  and  on  the  W  by  Livonia,  lying  between  65° 
(T  and  57°  20'  N  lat  Its  territorial  extent  is  about 
18,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1851,  742,811,  partly  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  and  Letts,  partly  Russians,  Germans, 
and  Jews.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and,  though 
in  the  NE,  the  elevation  is  considerable.  There  arc 
no  mountains,  and  hardly  any  hills.  Its  chief  rivers 
are  the  Dwina,  which  traverses  its  8  part,  the  Ula, 
the  Drissa,  the  8voiana,  the  Lovat,  and  the  Viteba, 
all  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic.  The  forests 
are  very  extensive;  and  potash  is  made  in  large 
quantities  for  exportation ;  hemp  and  flax  are  also 
raised  for  exportation.  The  pastures  are  good :  cat- 
tle are  reared  and  exported.  There  is  also  some 
traffic  in  honey  and  bees'  wax.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  iron,  brandy,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  pot- 
tery-ware, and  glass. 

ViTerax,  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
stands  on  the  Dwina,  at  the  influx  of  the  Viteba, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  in  N  lat.  55°  1 1'  43", 
330  m.  8  of  8t.  Petersburg.  Pop.  17,000,  of  whom 
a  considerable  proportion  are  Jews.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  made  no  regular  defence 
in  the  campaign  of  1812,  having  been  alternately 
occupied  by  French  and  Russians,  according  to  their 
superiority  in  the  field.  Though  not  well-built,  it 
contains  a  proportion  of  neat  wooden  bouses.  Its 
principal  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth. 

V1TERBO,  a  town  of  the  Statoa-of-t bo-Church, 
the  capital  of  a  dcleg.  of  tho  same  name,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Monte -Cimone,  on  tho  Arciona,  in  N  lat. 
42°  25',  39  m.  NNW  of  Rome.  Pop.  14,000.  It  is 
a  place  of  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  Fanum  Vcttumntt. 
It  is  still  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  a  number  of 
round  towers.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well-paved, 
its  market-place  neat,  and  several  of  the  principal 
buildings  are  constructed  with  taste.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  some  manufactures  on  a  small 
scale,  and  a  trade  in  sulphur  and  in  iron.  Its  chief 
attractions  to  strangers  are  the  warm  mineral  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  number  of  villas  be- 
longing to  families  of  rank  in  Rome.  About  a  J  m. 
from  the  town  is  a  small  lake,  called  Hulicame,  tho 
waters  of  which  emit  a  sulphureous  smell,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  agitation. — The 
delcg.  has  an  area  of  818  geog.  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  121,000.  The  surface  is  mountainous  towards 
the  N.  The  lake  of  Rolsena  lies  near  the  centre  of 
the  delcg.,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Marta  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

VITERSEN,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstcin,  5  m.  W  of  Pinneberg. 

VITEZ,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  and  7  m. 
E8E  of  Traunick,  on  the  Laahva. 

VITH  t Saint),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  rcg.  and 
34  m.  8  of  Aix-la-Chapc Tie.    Pop.  868. 

VITICUSO,  a  vilUge  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tcrra-di-Lavoro,  4  m.  NW  of  Venafro. 

VITIGUDINO,  a  villago  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  30  m.  W  of  Salamanca.  Pop.  1,000.  Coarse 
linens  are  made  here. 

VITI-LEVU,  the  largest  of  the  Fiji  islands,  in 
the  8.  Pacific,  in  8  lat.  18°  11',  W  long.  178°  31'. 
It  is  about  80  m.  in  length  by  50  m.  in  breadth,  and 
appears  to  have  a  considerable  population. 

VlTlM,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises  in 
the  mountains  skirting  Lake  Baikal  on  the  E ;  runs 
NE  and  then  NNW;  and  joins  the  Lena  on  the  r. 


bank,  after  a  course  of  650m.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Karenglia,  Kazatchia,  Jaugha,  Tgipa.  Nerpa, 
and  Nijniaia-Marna. 

VITIM8K,a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Lena. 
:  the  confluence  of  the  Vltim,  580  m.  NNE  of 


at 

Irkutsk 

VITO  (San),  a  town  of  Austrian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  and  22  m.  SW  of  Udino,  on  the  Lemone. 
Pop.  4,000. — Also  a  town  of  Naples,  in  AbruEzo 
Citra,  6  m.  NE  of  Lanciano.  Pop.  2,000. — Also  a 
town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria-Ultra  2da,  15  m.  88W 
of  Catanaaro.— Also  a  village  of  Sicily,  18  m.  NE  of 
Trapani. 

VITO-DEGLI-SCHIAVI  (Sak),  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  prov.  of  Terra-d'Otranto,  15  m.  W  of  Brindisi. 
Pop.  3,600. 

VITOLANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Ultra,  21  m.  NW  of  Avellino.   It  has  consi 
manufactures  of  leather  and  woollen  goods. 

VITORCHIANO,  a  village  of  the  Papal  States, 
in  the  deleg.  and  7  m.  NNE  of  Viterbo.   Pop.  1,000. 

VITORIA,  a  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
prov.  of  Alava,  situated  80  m.  8SE  of  Bilbao,  partly 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  partly  at  the  entrance  of  a 
beautiful  valley  watered  by  the  Zadora.  Pop.  10,000. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  is,  with  some  excep- 
tions, a  scattered  and  ill-built  place.   It  hat 
manufactories,  amongst  which  are  paper, 
leather,  cabinet-ware,  hardware,  combs,  and 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  the  transit  between 
Castile  and  the  northern  provinces.   The  vicinity  of 
this  town  was  the  scene  of  a  general  engagement 
on  21st  June  1813,  in  which  the  French,  under 
Jourdan,  were  defeated  by  Wellington. 

VTTRAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Can- 
tal,  cant,  and  3  m.  8  of  Mamet  Pop.  700.— Also  a 
villago  in  the  dep.  of  Charonte,  cant,  and  4  m.  NW 
of  MnntcmboHif. 

VITRE',  a  walled  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ville-et-Vilaine,  situated  on  the  Vilaine,  which  is 
here  a  small  stream,  20  m.  E  of  Rennce.  Pop. 
6,800.  Though  an  ill-built  place,  it  has  considn- 
able  manufactures  of  woollens,  serge,  flannel,  can- 
vas, casks,  wooden-ware,  and  linen ;  also  tanneries 
and  manufactures  of  leather.  In  January  1817,  it 
suffered  severely  by  fire. 

VITRE  Y,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Haute  Saooe. 
6  m.  W  of  Jussey.    Pop.  1,200. 

VITROLLES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  or 
Bonches  du- Rhone,  12  m.  SW  of  Aix. 

V1TKY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Paa-de-Calais, 
situated  on  the  Scarpa,  4  m.  SWof  Doaay. 

VITRY-AUX-LOGES,  a  village  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Loiret,  cant,  and  6  m.  N  of  Chateauneut 

VITRY-LE- BRULE,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  af 
Ma  me,  3m.  NE  of  Vitry-le-Francois,  on  the  Oreaim. 

VITRY-LE-FRANyOIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Marne,  cant,  and  21  m.  SE  of  Chalons,  on 
the  Marne,  which  here  becomes  navigable  for  barges. 
Pop.  7,389.  It  is  still  surrounded  ay  a  wall,  and 
though  built  chiefly  of  wood,  has  a  pleasant  appear- 
ance ;  its  largest  square  being  neat  and  regular,  and 
its  principal  church  built  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
addition  of  Le  Francois  to  its  name  is  derived  from 
Francis  I.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  built.  It  was  the 
scene  of  important  military  operations  in  1814.  It 
has  a  trade  in  com,  wool,  wood,  and  charcoal. 

VITRY-8UR-8EINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
den.  of  Seine,  2  m.  8E  of  Paris.    Pop.  2,500. 

VITTEAUX,  a  town  of  Franco,  dep.  of  Cote- 
d'Or,  on  the  Brcnne,  31  m.  W  of  Dijon.  Pop.  2,000. 
It  has  woollen-factories. 

ViTTEFLEUR,  a  village  of  France,  in  thf  dtp 
of  Seine- Inferieure,  cant,  and  2  m.  N  of  Canv,  on  the 
I.  bank  of  tho  Durdan. 
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VITTEL,*  town  of  Franco,  dep.  of  Vosgcs,  14m. 
SW  of  Mirocourt. 

V1TTORE  (Monti  :,  a  summit  of  the  Apennines, 
in  the  Papal  States,  deleg.  of  Spoleto,  to  the  N  of  the 
Monte-della-Sibilla.  Alt.  2,478  metres  =  8,293  ft. 

VTTTORE  (San),  a  village  of  Naples,  in  the 
prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro,  6  m.  BE  of  San-Gcrmano. 

Vm'ORIA,  a  town  of  8»cily,  in  the  Val-di-Noto, 
4*)  m.  SW  of  Syracuse.  Its  population  has  been 
•Uted  at  1 1,000,  a  uumber  rendered  probable  by  the 
fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  special 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  dis- 
tri  t.  called  the  Contado-di-Modica. 

VITTORIA,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  in  Nor- 
folk co.,  7  m.  N  of  Simcoe.   Pop.  GOO. 

YITTORINO  (Saw),  a  village  of  Naples,  in 
Abrazio-Ultra  2da,  6  m.  NW  of  Aquila. 

ViTZELS,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pnBh. 
and  60  m.  ENE  of  Trcbizond. 

VITZENBURG,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
re<».  of  Mcrseburg,  6  m.  SSW  of  Querfort  Pop. 

m. 

VIU.  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  river  Stura,  4 
m.  NW  of  Turin,  at  an  alt.  of  782  metres  above 
tea-level.  Pop.  8,745.  It  occupies  an  elevated 
position,  commanding  splendid  views,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  summer  by  families  from  Turin. 

VTVARA1S,  an  ancient  district  of  Prance,  in  the 
NE  of  Languedoc,  now  included  in  the  dep.  of  Ar- 
deche.   The  cap.  was  Vivicrs. 

VI VEL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Valentia, 
district  of  Morel  La,  27  m.  W  of  Castellon-de-la- Plana, 
near  the  Palencia  river.    Pop.  2,000. 

VIVERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  45 
m.  N  of  Lugo,  on  the  coast,  near  the  embouchure  of 
the  Landrova,  which  forms  a  capacious  harbour. 
Pop.  4,000.  It  is  a  walled  place,  and  has  some 
public  buildings.   The  trade  is  chiefly  coasting. 

VIVEBOLS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Puy-de- 
Dome,  9  m.  SSW  of  Ambert 

VIVIERS,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Ardeche, 
cant  and  12  m.  SE  of  Privas,  situated  on  the  Rhone. 
Pop.  1,700.  Though  a  small  and  ill-built  place,  it 
U  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
len, linen,  and  silk. 

VIVIERS  -  LES-  MONTAGNES,  a  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Tarn,  4  m.  SW  of  Castres. 
Pop.  1,200. 

VIVIERS- SUR-CHIERS,  a  village  of  France, 
dep.  of  Moselle,  cant  and  4  m.  N  of  Longuyon.  Pop. 

600. 

VIVOIN,  a  village  of  Franco,  dep.  of  Sarthe, 
and  1  m.  NE  of  Beaumont-le-Vicomte,  on  the 
r.  tank  of  the  Sarthe. 

VIVONNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Vienne,  on 
the  Clain,  12  m.  S  by  W  of  Poitiers.    Pop.  1,470. 

VIX,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  La  Vendee,  9  m. 
S.  of  Fontenay. 

VIZA,  a  town  and  sanjak  of  Turkey,  in  Romclia. 
The  town  is  72  m.  NW  of  Constantinople,  on  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  walled 
and  slightly  fortified. — The  sanj.  is  bounded  on  the 
8E  by  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles;  on  the  NE  by 
the  Black  sea ;  and  is  watered  by  the  Erkene,  an 
affluent  of  the  Maritza. 

V IZAO APATAM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast, 
in  N  lat  17'  41',  E  long.  83'  24',  40  m.  NE  of  Ma- 
dras. There  are  a  fort,  an  arsenal,  and  cantonments 
here.— The  district  has  an  area  of  7,650  sq.  m.,  with 
a  pop.  of  1 ,254,272.  It  stretches  between  the  Eas- 
tern Ghauts  and  the  Orissa  coast,  from  the  parallel 
of  17"  15'  to  19°  3'. 

VIZI  A  DRUG,  a  port  on  the  Malabar  coast  of 
niodostan,  160  m.  S  of  Bombay. 


VIZIANAGROM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  35  m. 
NNE  of  Vizagapatam. 

VIZILLE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  I  sen?,  9 
m.  SSE  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  2,500.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  paper,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  extensive  quarries. 

VIZZINI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val-di-Noto,  in 
a  mountainous  district,  on  the  road  from  Calatagi- 
rone  to  the  coast,  28  m.  SW  of  Catania.    Pop.  9,000. 

VLAARDINGEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  South  Holland,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Maese, 
6  m.  W  by  S  of  Rotterdam.  Pop.  7,600.  It  has 
extensive  fisheries,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Dutch  herring- vessels. 

VLAD1KAUKAS,  a  Russian  fortress  inCircnssia, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Terek,  120  m.  N  of  Tiflia, 
commanding  the  route  from  Caucasus  into  Georgia. 

VLADIMIR,  a  government  of  European  Russia, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  govs,  of  Jaroslav  and  Kos- 
troma ;  on  the  E  by  Nijni-Novgorod ;  on  the  8  by 
Riazan ;  on  the  W  by  Moscow ;  and  on  the  NW  by 
Tver.  Area  864*6  German  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1,168,303.  It  presents  in  general  a  flat  surface, 
fertile,  and  sloping  towards  the  E,  but  woody  in  the 
VV.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Volga,  the  Kliasma, 
and  the  Oka.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated, 
and  frnit  is  abundant.  Iron,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods  are  manufactured. — Also  a  town  of  the  gov. 
of  Volhynia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Louia,  an  affluent 
of  the  Bug.    Pop.  2,000. 

Vladimir,  on  the  river  Kliasma,  the  capital  of  the 
above  government,  is  112  m.  E  by  N  of  Moscow, 
and  500  m.  SE  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  N  lat.  56°  8',  E 
long.  38°  I'.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  manufactories  of 
silk  goods,  earthenware,  leather,  and  soap. 

VLAD1MIRETZ,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
of  Volhynia,  60  m.  NE  of  Lutsk. 

VLAEMERT1NGHE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  3  m.  W  of  Ypres.  Pop.  2,500. 

VLASKA,  a  district  of  Upper  Wallachia,  bounded 
on  the  NE  by  the  district  of  Imbrovitza;  on  the 
SE  by  the  Danube ;  on  the  SW  by  the  district  of 
Teliorma;  and  on  the  NW  by  that  of  Mountchcl. 
It  is  a  fertile  and  chiefly  pastoral  region  intersected 
by  the  Koman. 

VLASSAN1TZA,  a  town  of  Bosnia,  30  m.  NE  of 
Bosna-Serai. 

VLETEREN  (Oost),  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  9  m.  NW  of  Ypres. 

VLIAN,  a  town  of  Austrian  Dal  mat  ia,  on  the 
island  of  St  Michael. 

VLIE,  or  Flie,  the  passage  from  the  Zuyder- 
zee  into  the  German  ocean,  between  the  islands  of 
Schelling  and  Vlielaud. 

VL1ELAND,  a  small  island  of  Holland,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuyder-zee,  about  5  m.  NE  of  the 
Toxel.  It  is  about  10  m.  long,  and  3  in.  broad.  It 
had  formerly  two  villages,  East  and  West  V.,  but 
the  latter  is  now  covered  by  the  sea.    Pop.  800. 

VLODZIMIRZ.   See  Vladimir. 

VLODZIM1RZETZ,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Volhynia,  on  the  river  Styr,  155  m.  WNW 
of  Zytomters. 

VLOTHO,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  in 
the  co.  of  Ravensburg,  6  m.  S  of  Minden,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Weser.    Pop.  1,600. 

VOBARNO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
•ov.  of  Milan,  near  the  river  Chiese,  13  m.  NNE  of 


gov. 


VOBURG,  or  Vohburo,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the- 
Danube,  10  m.  E  of  Ingolstadt.    Pop.  900. 

VOCKLABRUCK,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  on 
the  Vockla,  36  m.  SW  of  Lintz,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Vockla  and  the  Agger.  It  has  manufactures 
of  ticking  and  coarse  linen.    Pop.  1,200. 
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VOD  ABLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Puy-de-Domc,  6  m.  WSW  of  Issoire.   Pop.  760. 

VODE,  or  Vudk,  a  river  of  Upper  Wsllachia, 
which  rises  to  the  NW  of  Pitesti;  runs  SE;  and 
flows  into  the  Danube  near  Rustchuk,  after  a  course 
of  120  m. 

VODINA,  or  Vodena,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  the 
sanj.  of  Salonika,  on  the  Vistritxa,  60  m.  WNW  of 
Salonika.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len fabrics.    Pop.  12,000. 

VODLA,  a  river  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Olonetz, 
which  flows  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  a 
SSE  and  then  in  a  SSW  direction,  to  Lake  Onega, 
into  which  it  falls  after  a  course  of  100  m. — The  lake 
lies  to  the  NNE  of  Pudoj,  and  is  26  m.  in  length 
from  N  to  8,  and  14  m.  in  breadth. 

VODOLAGA,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  tho  gov. 
and  27  ra.  8W  of  Charkov. 

VODONIKO,  a  village  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Macedon,  near  the  VeneSko,  40  m.  N  by  W  of  Joan- 
nina. 

VOEL  (Loch),  a  lake  of  Perthshire,  in  the  p.  of 
Iialquhidder,  about  3  m.  long,  and  1  tn.  broad;  the 
source  of  the  river  Balvaig,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Teith. 

VOEUIL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Charente,  cant  and  4  in.  Sol  Angoulemc.  Pop.  300. 

VOGEL  (La),  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
to  the  E  of  Hoorn  island,  in  8  1st  6°  12'. 

VOGEL  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
near  the  W  coast  of  Siam,  in  N  lat.  7°  38'. 

VOGELSBERG,  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  Swiss 
cant  of  the  Grisous,  36  m.  ESE  of  the  Saint  Go  th- 
an!, having  an  alt  of  about  10,280  ft  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

VOGELSBERG,  a  range,  or  rather  group  of 
mountains  in  the  W  of  Germany,  between  IJpper 
Hesse-Fulda  and  the  Wetterau,  on  tho  basin  of  the 
Main  and  that  of  the  Weser.  It  is  connected  on 
the  SE  with  the  Rhone-Gebirge ;  on  the  SW  with 
the  Hoheberg;  and  on  the  NW  with  the  Rothbaar- 
gebirge.  It  is  productive  in  flax,  and  has  good 
pasturage.  The  Oberwald,  its  highest  point  has  an 
alt  of  2,500  ft 

VOGHERA,  a  province  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
bounded  on  the  N  and  NE  by  the  Po ;  on  the  E  by 
the  duchy  of  Piaccnza;  on  the  S  by  the  prov.  of 
Bobbio ;  and  on  the  W  by  that  of  Tortona.  Area 
797*36  sq.  chilom.  Pop.  97,162.  About  five-sevenths 
of  the  surface  are  plain  ;  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  hills;  but  all  is  under  cultivation.  The  agri- 
cultural produce  consists  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
barley,  and  oats;  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  are 
also  cultivated.  Sulphur,  chalk,  and  limestone,  are 
wrought  This  prov.  was  formerly  annexed  to  Pa- 
via,  and  was  denominated  Oltrepo-Paviso;  by  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  it  was  transferred  to  Sardinia. 
It  comprises  12  mandementi,  which  are  subdivided 
into  77  communes. 

Voohkba,  the  chief  place  of  the  preceding  prov., 
is  situated  on  the  river  Staflbra  or  Iria,  at  an  alt.  of 
426  ft  above  sea-level.  Pop.  10,766,  in  1,046  houses, 
and  2,241  families.  It  is  tolerably  built,  having  a 
good  market-place,  an  hospital,  and  six  churches 
and  convents,  a  civic  palace,  and  extensive  bar- 
racks. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  its  cathedral, 
rebuilt  in  the  17th  cent,  is  a  noble  structure.  The 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk.  V.  was  formerly  a  fortified  place 
of  considerable  strength,  but  public  walks  now  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  fortifications. 

V  OGOGNA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  of  Novara,  12  m.  NE  of  Casale,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ansa  with  the  Toocia.  It  is  a 
place  of  high  antiquity. 
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VOITEUR,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  the  Jon,  6 
m.  N  of  Lons-le-Saulnier.    Pop.  900. 

VOITSBERG,  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the  circle 
and  12  m.  W  of  Grata.   Pop.  800. 

VOIVRES  (La),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Voeges,  cant  and  3  m.  NE  of  Bains.    Pop.  $20. 

VOIUS8A,  a  river  of  Albania,  which  rises  in 
Mont  Zigoz;  runs  NW ;  passes  Konitza ;  and  v.  - 
into  the  Adriatic  a  little  to  the  N  of  the  gulf  of  At- 
of  120  m. 


VOGOULIIA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Tobolsk,  which  rises  on  the  E  flank  of  the 
Ural ;  runs  E ;  and  flows  into  the  Sosva  on  the  L 

VOGTLAND,  or  Voiqtlawd,  a  circle  or  district 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  occupying  an  area  of 
700  sq.  m.,  in  the  SW  corner  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
tween  the  parallels  of  50*  W  and  60*  42.  It  it  a 
mountainous  territory,  and  bears  a  great  rcaemblancf 
to  the  adjoining  circle  of  the  Erxgebirge,  except 
that  it  has  fewer  mines,  and  that  the  great  branch 
of  employment  is  the  weaving  of  muslin.  The 
streams  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Elster.   The  chief  town  is  Plauen. 

VOGUE',  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ar- 
deche,  cant  and  5  m.  W8W  of  Villencuve-de-Berp. 

VOGUL8,  a  Finnish  race  Inhabiting  the  povt.  of  Pens  sad 
Tobolsk  in  Asiatic  Russia.  They  are  supposed  by  mxae  to  bt  • 
branch  of  the  Ostlaka.  They  are  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  rotas! 
constitution,  and  frequently  live  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  AW 
subsistence  Is  derived  from  the  herd*  of  cattle  which  ihry  rear, 
and  from  fishlnjr. 

VOUBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Regen,  9  m.  E  of  Ingolstadt,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Danube.    Pop.  1,300. 

VOHEMARO  (Cai-e),  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  in  S  lat  13*  2C. 

VOIIENSTRAUS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  45  m.  N 
by  E  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  1,100. 

VOHL,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  AjcI 
30  m.  NE  of  Marburg.    Pop.  1,200. 

VOHRENBUCH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  bail 
of  Neustadt,  on  the  Bregenz,  50  m.  N  of  Constant. 

VOHRINGEN,  a  village  of  Hohenxollern-Signu- 
ringen,  7  m.  N  of  Sigmaringen,  on  the  Laacbait 
Pop.  700. 

VOIAVAT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
sani.  and  50  m.  ENE  of  Kastamuni,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Kizel-Irmak.    Pop.  2,000. 

VOID,  a  town  of  trance,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Mouse,  6  m.  NW  of  Commercy,  on  the  Mcnolle. 

VOIDE  (Le),  a  commune  and  village  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Maine-et-Loire,  1  m.  NNW  of  Vihier*. 

VOIGT8BERG,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Voigtland,  6  m.  SSE  of  Plauen,  on  the  r.  bank  »f 
the  Elster. 

VOIKER,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  falls  into  the  Obi  in 
N  lat  65°  6(T. 

VOIRON,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  I  acre,  on  the  ; 
river  Morges,  14  m.  NW  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  5,630. 
It  is  the  staple  place  for  linen  manufactured  here 
and  in  the  surrounding  villages.  It  has  likewise 
blcaching-grounds,  paper-mills,  tanneries,  and  steel- 
works, where  arms  are  manufactured. 

VOIRON'S  (Mokt),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland. on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  having  an  alt  of 
about  3,400  ft  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

VOISENES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
V o nne. cant. of Villenucve-L' Archeveque.  Pop. 700. 

VOISEY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Haute- Marne,  cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  La  Ferte. 

VOI88AU,  a  village  of  France,  dep.  of  Isere, 
cant,  and  4  m.  NE  of  Saint-Geoire. 

VOISSENON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
and  3  m.  NNE  of  MeW 
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VOIVE,  a  rirer  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of  Haute- 
Mame,  which  flows  into  the  Anbe,  on  the  r.  bank, 
opposite  Molina,  after  a  W  course  of  24  m. 

VOJE,a  lake  of  Russia,  in  the  E  part  of  the  gov. 
of  Novgorod,  to  the  NE  of  Lake  Btelo.  It  is  28  m. 
in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  12  m.  broad. 

VOLA  (Capk),  a  capo  of  South  America,  on  the 
N  coast  of  Venezuela,  in  N  lat  12°,  W  long.  72°. 

VOLANON,  a  small  town  of  the  States-of-the- 
Chnrch,  on  the  Adriatic,  28  m.  E  of  Ferrara. 

VOLARNO,  a  village  of  Venetian  Lombardy,  in 
the  prov.  of  Brescia,  2  m.  WNW  of  Salo. 

VOLCANELLO,  or  Vcixaho,  a  small  islet  of  the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Lipari  group.  It 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  though  formerly  separated 
from  the  larger  island  of  Volcano  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, it  is  now  connected  with  it  by  a  neck  of  land 
which  was  formed  daring  a  violent  eruption.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  and  uninhabited.  It  continues 
to  emit  smoke  from  different  parts  of  it.-  surface. 

VOLCANO,  or  Vclcaho,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean belonging  to  Sicily,  in  N  lat  28°  21',  the 
most  southern  of  the  Lipari  group,  situated  between 
the  island  of  Lipari  ana  the  N  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
k  pa  rated  from  the  former  by  a  channel  2  m.  in 
breadth.  It  consists  of  a  single  volcanic  mountain 
of  rather  more  than  a  \  m.  in  height,  which  de- 
scends by  successive  gradations  till  it  loses  itself  in 
the  sea,  where  the  drcumf.  of  its  base,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  island,  is  about  12  m.  In  all  parts  of 
the  island,  the  traces  of  fire  are  distinctly  visible.  The 
portion  of  it  opposite  to  Lipari  is  without  the  small- 
est trace  of  vegetation  ;  towards  the  8  and  E,  how- 
ever, it  is  covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetable 
productions.  The  mountain  called  Monte  -  Aria, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  cone,  and  is  about 
3,000  ft.  in  height.  Its  crater  is  oval,  and  in  cir- 
cuit about  1  m.  It  has  no  opening  of  consequence, 
but  a  smooth  surface  throughout,  emitting  smoke  and 
vapour. 

VOLCANO,  an  island  in  the  Pacific,  about  24  m. 
N  of  Egmont  island,  one  of  those  called  Queen- 
Charlotte's  islands,  in  8  lat.  10"  17',  E  long.  166°  4'. 
It*  rammit  rises  above  2,000  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  sometimes  emits  a  bright  flame.— Also 
an  island  in  Dampicr's  straits,  off  the  NE  coast  of 
Papua,  in  8  lat.  5*  30',  so  named  from  its  being  the 
feat  of  a  volcano,  which  was  in  an  active  state  in 
17M._ Also  an  island  in  the  N.  Pacific  in  N  lat. 
84' 5',  E  long.  139*85'. 

VOLCANO-BAY,  an  extensive  bay  in  the  8E 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Jesso,  ho  called  by  Cap- 
tain Broughton  from  the  volcanoes  on  its  shore. 
This  bay  is  very  capacious ;  its  entrance  is  between 
the  parallels  of  42°  and  42°  3T/,  and  it  has  50  fath. 
water  in  the  centre.  The  N  side  of  the  bay  presents 
an  agreeable  diversity  of  rising  grounds. 
VOLCHOV.  BceVouuiov. 
VOLCKACH,  a  town  of  Bavarian  Franconia,  on 
the  Maine,  15  m.  E  by  N  of  Wurtzburg.    Pop.  1 ,500. 

VOLCONDA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Oarna- 
tic,  50  m.  NNE  of  Trinchinopoly. 

VOLCZY8K,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the 
Civ.  of  Podolia,  district  of  Kaminicc. 

VOLENDAM,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  N.Holland.   Pop.  800. 

VOLGA,  or  Wolga,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  has 
the  longest  course,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Danube,  the  largest  volume  of  water  of  any  river  in 
Earope.  It  rises  among  the  Valdai  mountains,  in 
Lake  Selingber.  in  N  lat.  57°,  E  long.  33°  10*,  at  an 
alt  of  550  ft  above  sea-level,  and  takes  a  direction 
m  general  to  the  eastward,  but  with  many  windings, 
til  it  reaches  the  city  of  Kazan.  The  rivers  that 
*  into  it  above  Kazan  are,  if  we  except  the  Oka, 
VII. 
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of  second  rate  magnitude ;  bat  below  Kazan  it  re- 
ceives the  Kama,  which  brings  to  it  the  tribute  of  a 
great  extent  of  country.  It  now  flows  southward, 
with  a  gnat  volume  of  water,  and  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Europe  and  Asia  for  several  hundred 
miles,  till  reaching  Tzarystyn,  it  turns  E,  approaches 
the  Caspian,  and  after  separating  into  a  number  of 
branches,  estimated  at  from  GO  to  70,  discharges  itself 
into  that  sea,  86  versts  =  56|  m.  below  Astrakhan. 
Its  coarse  is  computed  at  2,700  m. ;  and  the  area  of 
its  drainings  at  400,000  sq.  m.  The  vast  tract  of 
country  through  which  it  flows  being  in  general 
level,  tt  is  navigable,  after  passing  Tver,  in  the  early 
part  of  its  coarse.  In  May  and  June  its  waters  re- 
ceive great  increase  from  the  melting  of  the  snow 
and  ice ;  and  the  boatmen  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased depth,  to  descend  its  current  and  avoid  those 
shallows  and  islands  which  at  other  seasons  obstruct 
their  course.  From  the  vicinity  of  Tver  northward, 
a  communication  is  opened  to  the  Msta,  a  river 
flowing  N  to  the  Nieva;  and  steam-boats  ply 
between  Tver  and  the  Caspian.  The  principal 
rivers  which  join  the  V.  are  the  Tvertza,  the  Mologa, 
the  Sestra,  the  Soscha,  the  Oka,  the  Sura,  the  Ka- 
sanka,  the  Kama,  the  Sok,  and  the  Samara.  Its 
waters  abound  in  fish,  particularly  sturgeon.  See 
article  Russia. 

VOLHYNIA,  or  Volysibk,  a  government  of 
Russia,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  49°  25'  and 
52°  10'  N;  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  govs,  of 
Minsk  and  Grodno ;  on  the  E  and  8E  by  Kiev ;  cm 
the  8  by  Podolsk ;  on  the  SW  by  Austrian  Galicia ; 
and  on  the  W  by  Poland.  Area  1300-4  German  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1851, 1,469,442.  The  surface  is  low  towards 
the  N ;  bat  diversified  by  a  few  hills  towards  the  S. 
The  river  Bug  skirts  it  on  the  W ;  the  other  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Styr  and  the  Gorin.  While  Po- 
land was  independent,  V.  formed  a  prov.  of  that 
kingdom,  which  bordered  with  the  Ukraine  on  the 
SE.  The  soil  is  generally  chalky,  but  in  some 
places  marshy,  and  in  some  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 
The  climate  is  temperate.  The  produce  consists  in 
wheat  millet,  and  rye;  hops  and  fruit  are  also 
grown.  Pasturages  are  extensive,  but  a  great  part 
of  the  surface  is  still  forest  land.  Hemp,  potash, 
pitch,  tar,  iron,  hides,  cattle,  tallow,  honey,  and 
wax  are  exported.  From  its  situation  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Poland,  V.  has  often  been  exposed  to  the  evils 
of  invasion.  Since  1793,  it  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Russia.    Its  chief  town  is  Jitomir. 

VOLLANO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  in  the  prov.  of 
Florence,  vicariat  and  10  m.  E  of  Montcpulciano, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Chiana-Pontifica,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge. 

VOLlNlA,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  U.  8.,  85  m.  SW  of  Lansing.  Pop.  in 
1840,  411;  in  1850,  607. 

VOLISSO,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the 
W  coast  of  the  island  of  Chin,  and  a  little  to  the  N 
of  a  bay  of  the  same  name. 

VOLKACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  a  pre- 
sidial,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Main,  15  m.  NE  of  Warzburg.  Pop. 
1,984. 

VOLK  A RDl  NGH  AU8EN,  a  village  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldeok,  district  of  Twiste.   Pop.  240. 

VOLKARL8H  A I N,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  Upper  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Nidda.  .  Pop.  270. 

VOLKEGEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Audenarde.  Pop.  of  dep.  747.  It  has  linen  fac- 
tories. 

VOLKEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Andelfingen.    Pop.  385. 
VOLKENODA,  a  bail,  and  village  of  the  duchy 
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of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  principality  of  Gotha. 
Pop.  100. 

VOLKENSHAGEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in  the  circle  and  bail,  of 
Rostock.    Pop.  220. 

VOLKERM  ARKT,  a  town  of  IUyria,  in  the  gov. 
of  Laybach,  circle  and  20  m.  E  of  Klagenfurt,  on  the 
I.  hank  of  the  Drave.    Pop.  1,000. 

VOLKERODE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  bail, 
of  Gottingen.  Pop.  300.— Also  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Heili- 
genfrtadt.    Pop.  364. 

VOLKERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Liegnitx  and  circle  of  Laaban.  Pop. 
706.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  garnets,  and  has  several  linen  factories.— Also  a 
village  of  Saxony,  in  the  regency  of  Dresden,  and 
circle  of  Moritzbur?.    Pop.  330. 

VOLKERSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  circle  of  Eisenach,  3  m. 
8EofVach.    Pop.  1,000. 

VOLKERSHEIM,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  in  the  circle  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Pop.  760. 
— Also  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Danube.   Pop.  329. 

VOLKERTSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  See,  bail,  and  6 
m.  WSW  of  Stockach,  on  the  Aach.  Pop.  328. 
It  has  a  forge,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  bleach erv. 

VOLKE  RTSHO VEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia.    Pop.  200. 

VOLKESFELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Mahen.    Pop.  280. 

VOLKETSWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Uster.   Pop.  2,028. 

VOLKHOV,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which 
1  issues  from  Lake  Ilmcn,  in  the  gov.  of  Novgorod,  a 
little  above  the  town  of  that  name,  which  it  inter- 
sects; thence  it  runs  NNE;  and  after  traversing 
the  E  part  of  the  gov.  of  St.  Petersburg,  throws  it- 
self into  the  8  part  of  Lake  Ladoga,  near  Novala- 
Ludogo,  and  after  a  total  course  of  about  150  m. 
This  river  is  deep  and  rapid,  bat  except  when  its 
waters  are  low,  when  it  forms  cascades,  it  is  navi- 
gable. 

VOLKHOUSKI,  a  chain  of  low  woody  moan- 
tains,  in  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Tver,  to 
the  8 W  of  the  Valdai  chain.  It  makes  part  of  the 
riil  [re  which  forms  the  great  water-shed  of  Europe. 

VOLKMANNSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Appeln,  and  circle  of  Neisse.  Pop. 
961.— Also  a  village  of  Saxo-Weimar,  in  the  circle 
and  bail,  of  NeuHtadt 

VOL K  M  ANSO  R UN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Naila. 
{     Pop.  310. 

VOLKMARITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
1     gency  of  Mersebur?.  and  circle  of  the  See.  Pop.  200. 

VOLKMARSDORF,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
}     Brunswick,  and  circle  of  Hclenstadt    Pop.  210. — 
I     Also  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  bail,  and  near  Leip- 
zig.   Pop.  1,751. 

VOLKMAR8EN,  a  town  of  Hesse- Cassel,  capi- 
tal of  an  amt  in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle 
and  9  m.  NW  of  Woffagen,  on  the  Twiste.  Pop. 
2,970.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  four  gates,  and 
has  two  churches  and  an  hospital,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  fortress  of  Kugelbarg.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  woollen  fabrics  and  hosiery,  and  sev- 
eral tanneries.   Pop.  of  bail.,  6,750. 

VOLKOVI8K,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  ca- 
pital of  a  district  in  the  gov.  and  48  m.  8SE  of  Grod- 
no, on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Niemen. 

VOLKSHAOEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenbarg-Schwerin,  circle  of  Wcndisch,  and 
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bail,  of  Nibruts.  Pop.  350. — Also  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, reg.  of  Stralsond,  and  circle  of  Rugen.  Pop.  200. 

VOLK8TEDT,  a  village  of  the  principality  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  bail,  and  2  m.  S8W  of 
Rudolstadt,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Saale.  Pop.  300. 
It  has  a  manufactory  of  porcelain. 

VOLLEGE,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Valaig,  and  bail  of  Entremont    Pop.  869. 

VOLLEKIRCHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Mctzlar.  Pop  230. 

VOLLENBORN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencv  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Worbis.    Pop.  330. 

VOLLENHOVEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ober-Yssel,  14  m.  NNW  of  Zwolle,  on  i 
headland  of  the  Zuider-zee,  in  N  lat  52°  40*  51*. 
Pop.  2,200.  It  has  an  active  trade.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Tontelburg. 

VOLLORE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Poy-de- 
Dome,  arrond.  and  6  m.  SE  of  Thiers.   Pop  4,3«l 

VOLMA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  30 
m.  W  of  Minsk. 

VOLMAR,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Livo- 
nia, 65  m.  NE  of  Riga,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  As. 
It  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  fire.    Pop.  1,700. 

VOLME,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
which  falls  into  the  Roer. 

VOLMERSTEIN,  a  village  of  Prussian  Westpha- 
lia, in  the  co.  of  Mark,  8  m.  8 W  of  Schwiert,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Volme  and  the  Ruhr.    Pop.  400. 

VOLMUNSTER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Moselle,  56  m.  E  of  Metz. 

VOLNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Cote- 
d'Or,  cant  and  4  m.  8W  of  Beaane.  Pop.  650.— 
Also  a  commune  and  v.  in  the  dep.  of  Sarthe,  cant 
and  4  m.  SE  of  Boaloire,  on  the  Hanes.    Pop.  1.200. 

VOLNEY,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  New  York, 
U.  8.,  50  m.  W  of  Rome.    Pop.  in  1850,  5,310. 

VOLO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  ThessaJy. 
situated  on  the  gulf  of  Volo,  32  m.  SE  of  Larisaa, 
in  N  lat  39°  24'.  Pop.  5,000.  Its  harbour  is  large, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  vessels  from  Egypt,  Oamua, 
and  Smyrna.  In  1685,  it  was  taken  and  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Venetians.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Dtmetrias. 

VOLO  (Gulf  of),  a  gulf  of  the  Archipelago,  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly,  between  the  parallels  of  3Sr" 
and  39°.25'  N,  and  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
23*  E,  to  the  NW  of  Negropont  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  channel  of  Trikeri,  having  the  penin- 
sula of  Zagora  on  the  E,  and  that  of  Trikeri  on  the 
SE.    It  is  the  Sinus  Pdatgim*  of  the  ancients. 

VOLOC8A,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  territory  of 
Istria,  7  m.  NNW  of  Fiume.  It  has  two  harbour*, 
and  a  traffic  in  fruit  and  in  wine. 

VOLOGDA,  a  vast  province  of  European  Russia, 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  58°  20'  and  64*  30'  N ; 
and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  gov.  of  Arkhangel ; 
on  the  E  by  the  Uralian  chain ;  on  the  S  by  the 
govs,  of  Perm,  Viatka,  Kostroma,  and  Yamslar; 
and  on  the  W  by  those  of  Novgorod  and  Olooetz. 
Area  estimated  at  6,967  German  sq.  m.,  or  337,111 
sq.  versts.  Pop.  in  1853,  893,000.  The  surface  is 
generally  flat.  Mountains  are  rare,  bat  a  succes- 
sion of  bill  and  dale  is  very  common ;  and  in  manr 
places  these  inequalities  produce  scenery  which 
is  not  deficient  in  beanty.  Neariv  all  the  ruer* 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  prin- 
cipal are  the  Northern  Dwina,  the  Sukhona,  the 
Louza,  Vega,  Vitchegda,  Muzen,  Pisega,  and  Pet- 
chora.  A  small  portion  of  the  8  part  of  the  gov. 
is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Volga.  To  the  N 
the  trees  lose  their  leaves  in  August  and  the  riven 
are  frozen  over  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  April.  In  the  8  there  are  large  tracts  oc- 
cupied by  forests,  lakes,  and  morasses.  Agric&l- 
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ture  is  followed  to  a  certain  extent,  bat  the  severity 
and  changeable  state  of  tho  weather  render  it  pre- 
carious, though  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  grown.  The  produce  of  the  pasture- 
{rroonds,  of  the  chase  and  fishing,  tend  to  make  up 
for  this  uncertainty,  and  the  woods  supply  potash, 
tar,  and  other  materials  for  export,  as  well  as  do- 
mestic use.  The  gov.  is  administratively  divided 
into  10  circles. 

Vologda,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  stands 
on  the  river  Vologda,  in  N  lat  59°  13*  0",  E  long.  40° 
1 1',  350 m.  E  by  8  of  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  12,000.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  theological  seminary, 
and  s  gymnasium.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
enterprising,  having  established  a  number  of  man- 
ufactures, such  as  silk,  linen,  canvas,  dye-stuffs, 
white-lead,  candles,  and  leather ;  and  they  carry  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Ark- 
hanjrel,  China,  and  the  Aleutian  islands. 

VOLOGDA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  in  a 
marsh  in  the  gov.  of  the  same  name;  and  flows  into 
the  Sakhona.  on  the  r.  bank,  after  a  course  of  90  m. 

V0LOGEN,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  VU- 
na,  36  m.  BE  of  Otchmiana. 

VOLOGUE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Vos- 
jpts,  which  rises  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  and  flows 
into  the  Moselle,  on  the  r.  bank,  at  Janneuil,  after 
a  course  of  36  m. 

VOLOKOLAMSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
"3  m.  WNW  of  Moscow,  on  the  Lama.    Pop.  2,600. 

VOLONNE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Basses- 
Alpes,  6  m.  SSE  of  Bisteron,  near  the  Durance. 

V0LOTSCHIN8K.  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  gov.  of  Volhynia. 

V0LPE  (Cape),  a  cape  on  the  N  coast  of  Sardi- 
nia, in  N  lat.  40°  4'. 

VOLPEDO.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  prov.  of  Tortona,  on  the  small  river  Curone,  6 
in-  E  of  Tortona.    Pop.  1.070. 

VOLPERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
H  m.  S  of  Glata.   Pop.  1,100. 

VOLPIANO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  prov. 
and  12  m.  N  by  E  of  Turin.  Pop.  1,000;  of  dis- 
trict, comprising  4  communes,  3,663,  in  437  houses. 
Corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  silk  are  produced  in  this  dis- 
trict 

VOLSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  70  m.  NE  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga.  Pop.  of 
district,  11,000;  of  town,  3,500.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  earthenware  and  tile-works ;  but  the  princi- 
pal employments  are  agriculture,  and  the  sale  of  its 
produce. 

VOLT  A,  a  town  of  Milan,  near  the  Mincio,  12 
m.  X  by  W  of  Mantua.    Pop.  4,000. 

VOLTA  (Rio),  or  Aswada,  a  considerable  river 
of  Western  Africa,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Kong ; 
flowing  BE  to  Addah ;  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Gold  and  Slave  coasts.  It  overflows  its 
tanks  in  the  rainy  season.  The  channel  is  ob- 
structed with  rocks  and  sand-banks,  and  does  not 
admit  ships  of  burden.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Senne  and  the  Loka. 

VOLT  AGO  IO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  prov.  and  15  m.  N  of  Genoa,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Borchetta.    Pop.  2,100. 

VOLTAIRE  (Cape),  a  headland  of  N. 
in  S  lat  u°  15',  E  long.  125°  43*. 

VOLT  AS  (Cape),  a  headland  on  the  coast  of  S. 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river, 
in  8  lat.  28°  44',  E  long.  16°  32*. 

V0LTERRA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  32  m.  SW  of 
Florence.  Pop.  4,600.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  sand- 
*tnne  rock,  which  is  touched  by  the  Era  on  the  N, 
and  by  the  Cecilia  on  the  8,  at  an  alt.  of  1,870  ft 
above  sea-level.    It  contains  a  cathedral,  an  hospi- 


tal, a  palazzo-pubblico  containing  a  museum,  and 
several  churches.  It  is  the  see  o?  a  bishop,  has  a 
public  seminary  of  education,  and  appears  from  its 
monuments,  particularly  its  walls  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, to  have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  generally  identified  with  the  Vdittut  or  IV 
literra  of  the  Etruscans.  At  present  its  citadel  serves 
as  a  state  prison ;  and  the  chief  employment  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  produce, 
corn,  wine,  and  olive  oil,  of  the  adjacent  country. 
Here  are  also  quarries  of  alabaster,  marble,  and 
gypsum,  and  considerable  salt-works. 

VOLTORINO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of 
Capitanntn.  cant,  and  3  m.  E  or  Volturava. 

VOLTOYA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises  to  the 
W  of  Epinar,  on  the  Sierra-de-Guadarama ;  flows 
W,  and  then  N ;  and  joins  the  Eresma,  near  Coca, 
after  a  course  of  60  m. 

VOLTRI,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  9 
m.  W  of  Genoa,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ceruso.  Pop. 
3,000. 

VOLTSCIIANSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  Slobolsk-Ukraine,  50  m.  NE  of  Charkov.  Pop. 
2,500. 

VOLTURARA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Capi- 
tanata,  27  m.  W  of  Foggia,  on  a  spur  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Pop.  2,200.— Also  a  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Principato-Ultra,  15  m.  WNW  of  San-Angelo-di- 
Lombardi.    Pop.  4,000. 

VOLTURNO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  Apennines;  flows  SSE,  and  then  W; 
and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Gaeta,  20  m.  NW  of  Na- 
ples, after  a  course  of  90  m. 

VOLUNTOWN,  a  township  of  Windham  co., 
Connecticut,  U.  8.  16  m.  N  by  E  of  Norwich.  Pop. 
1,064. 

VOLUSKA,  a  small  port  of  Austrian  Illyria,  in 
Istria,  6  m.  W  of  Fiume,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
of  Qnarnero. 

VOLUTZA,  a  mountain  of  Turkey,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  sanjaks  of  Monastro  and  Trikala,  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  Salembria  and  the  Jnje-Ka- 
rasu,  and  connected  on  tho  E  with  Mount  Olympus. 

VOLVIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Puy- 
de-Dome,  cant,  and  4  m.  WSW  of  Riom.  Pop. 
2,400.    Lava  is  largely  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

VOMANO,  a  river  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo- Ultra 
lma,  rising  to  the  NE  of  A  qui  la ;  running  NW, 
and  then  E,  and  flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  6  m.  NE 
of  Attri. 

VOMO,  one  of  the  Fiji  group,  in  S  lat  17°  29',  E 
long.  177°  13*. 

VONC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ar- 
dennes, cant,  and  1  m.  E  of  Attigny,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Aisne.    Pop.  1 , 1 00. 

VONIZZA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Epi- 
rus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Zoromcros,  on  the  S  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Art  a,  in  N  lat.  39°  15'.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Anactorium,  and  is  built  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  between  two  promontories.  It  has 
a  good  roadstead  for  vessels,  and  carries  on  a  little ' 
trade  in  oil  and  grain,  but  is  important  chiefly  for 
the  quantities  of  wood  for  ship-building  produced  in 
ita  territory. 

VOORBURG,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  8.  Holland, 
2  m.  E  of  the  Hague,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Delft    Pop.  1,700. 

VOORDE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  E.  Flanders, 
22  m.  BSE  of  Ghent   Pop.  1,100. 

VOORN,  an  island  of  Holland,  situated  between 
the  Old  Macse  and  the  Haringvlict  It  is  about  18 
m.  in  length,  and  5  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  in- 
to East  and  West  Voorn.  It  is  tolerably  fertile  in 
com.    The  chief  place  is  Brielle. 

VOORSCHOTEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  3  m. 
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8SW  of  Leyden,  ou  the  railway  to  Rotterdam.  Top. 
1,000. 

VOORST,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Gel- 
dcrland,  12  in.  E  of  Arnheim. 

VORARLBERG,  a  mountainous  district  of  the 
Austrian  states,  bounded  on  the  NNE  by  Bavaria; 
on  the  NE  by  the  Ober-Innthal ;  on  the  8  by  the 
Swiss  cant,  oi  the  Grisons ;  on  the  W  by  the  princi- 
pality of  Lichtenstein,  and  the  cant,  of  St.  Gall; 
and  on  the  NW  by  the  lake  of  Constant  It  has  an 
area  of  746  geog.  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1849,  98,531.  It 
takes  its  name  from  a  mountain-ridge  called  Arl- 
berg,  which  separates  it  from  Tyrol  and  forms  a 
branch  of  the  Alps.  It  is  watered  by  the  Aach,  the 
111,  the  Fusaach,  the  Loch,  and  the  Iller.  The 
Rhine  skirts  it  on  the  NW.  The  V.  consisted  of  a 
number  of  petty  lordships,  which  were  ceded  to 
Bavaria  at  the  peace  of  Frcsburg  in  1806,  but  were 
restored  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte.  It  now  forms 
a  circle  of  Tyrol.  The  V.  sends  out  masons  and 
housebuilders  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  France.  They 
leave  early  in  spring,  and  live  sparingly  during  the 
summer;  and  they  return  home  in  autumn,  where 
they  have  little  to  do  during  winter,  excepting  to 
fell  wood  in  the  forests  and  other  chance  work. 
The  children  leave  the  country  at  the  same  time  in 
thousands  to  herd  cattle  in  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  and 
return  with  nearly  the  whole  of  their  earnings. 
The  women  who  remain,  and  the  elder  men,  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  the  girls  and  many  of  the  young 
men  weave,  and  are  employed  in  manufactures. 
The  chief  town  is  Brcgenz. 

VORAU,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Styria, 
61  m.  S  by  W  of  Vienna.    Pop.  600. 

VORAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Haute- 
Saone,  cant,  and  7  m.  S  of  Rioz.    Pop.  600. 

VORDATE,  an  island  of  the  Eastern  seas,  in  S 
lat.  7 '50';  in  the  Timor- Laut  group. 
^  VORDE^a  village  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  21  m. 

VORDEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Geldorland,  15  m.  E  by  S  of  Zutphen. — Also  a  town 
of  Hanover,  15  m.  N  by  E  of  Osnabruck.  Pop.  700. 
—Also  a  village  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  circle  and 
7  m.  NW  of  Hoxter,  on  the  Brucht.    Pop.  750. 

VORDENBERG,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states, 
Upper  Styria,  4  m.  N  of  Lcobcn.    It  has  iron-works. 

VORDINGBORG,  a  port  of  Denmark,  in  the 
island  of  Zieland,  situated  on  a  bay  opposite  to  Fal- 
ster,  52  m.  S8W  of  Copenhagen. 

VORDOXI,  a  small  town  of  the  More*,  situated 
on  the  river  Vatdlipotamo,  7  ro.  S  by  E  of  Misitra. 

VOREPPE,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Isere,  on 
the  river  Roise,  9  m.  NW  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1.300. 
It  has  manufactories  of  hats,  leather,  oil,  and  glass. 

VOREY,  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Haute-Loire, 
11  m.  NEof  Le-Puy. 

VORIA,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  rises  near  Jar, 
in  the  gov.  of  Smolensk,  and  flowing  SSW  joins  the 
■  I'gra,  after  a  course  of  60  m. 

VORMS,  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland,  in  N.  lat  59°,  E  long.  23*  12',  to  the  E  of 
Dago.  It  is  9  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  has  a 
pop.  of  1,000,  chiefly  of  Swedish  descent 

VORNHAGEN,  a  village  in  the  principality  and 
1  m.  8  of  Waldeck. 

VORNY,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  150 
m.  NW  of  Vilna. 

VORONA,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  which 
rises  in  the  gov.  of  Penza,  and  joins  the  Khoper  on 
the  r.  after  a  course  of  200  m.  It  is  navigable 
through  the  chief  part  of  its  course. 

VORONEJ,  or  Vokonki,  a  river  of  European 
Russia,  which  rises  on  the  frontier  of  the  gov.  uf  I 


Tambov ;  runs  W,  past  Lipetxk  ;  and  flows  into 
the  Don  on  the  1.,  after  a  course  of  250  m.  It  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Riaza,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oka,  and  runs  into  the  Volga. 

VORONEZ,  or  Woroxesk,  a  prov.  or  gov.  in  the 
interior  of  European  Russia,  bounded  on  the  N  by 
the  gov.  of  Tambov;  on  the  NE  by  Saratov;  on  the 
E  and  SE  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks ;  on 
the  S  by  Ekaterinoslav;  and  on  the  W  by  Charkov 
and  Kursk.  Its  area,  equal  to  that  of  Scotland,  is 
nearly  20,000  geog.  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,691,000. 
It  has  in  general  a  good  soil  and  climate.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  three  navigable  rivers,  the  Don,  the 
Voronez,  and  the  Donetz,  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  streams.  The  chief  objects  of  tillage  arc 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  tobacco. 
Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  also  reared. 
Various  kinds  of  fruit  are  raised,  and  water-melons. 
Manufactures  arc  confined  to  woollens,  linen,  brandy, 
and  hard-ware  for  home  consumption.  The  gov.  is 
administratively  divided  into  12  circles. 

VonoNnz.  the  capital  of  the  above  government, 
Bituatod  in  N  lat.  51°  40'  30",  130  m.  E  of  Kursk,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  river  Voronez.  Pop.  20,000.  It 
is  the  sec  of  an  archbishop,  and  its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
and  the  public  offices  of  the  province.  Here  are  a 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  for  wool- 
lens, leather,  soap,  vitriol,  and  hardware,  but  each  on 
a  small  scale.  It  also  exports  iron,  sailcloth,  oil, 
flour,  wine,  and  lime.  The  trade  of  the  place  is 
carried  on  by  the  Voronej,  on  the  banks  of  which  a 
quay,  with  docks  for  barges,  was  bnilt  by  Peter  I. 
—Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  of  Chernigov,  21  m.  S  of 
Novgorod-Sieverskoi. 

VORONKI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of  Pol- 
tava, 18  m.  SWof  Lokhovitza. 

VORONOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  tb« 
gov.  of  Grodno,  district  and  21  m.  N  of  Lida. 

VORONOV ITZ A,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Podolia,  district  and  27  m.  NW  of 
Bratzlav. 

VOROSPATAK.   See  Verkspatak. 

VOROSVAGAS.    See  Cbekvxkitza. 

VOROSVAR,  or  EisEirruckk,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  comitat  of  Eisenburg,  18  m.  SW  of 
Guns,  on  the  Pinka.    Pop.  600. 

VOROTYNSK,  a  town  of  Russiain  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Kalouga,  district  and  12  m.  from  Pcre- 
myschl,  on  the  Vissa.  It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen 
rampart.    Pop.  1,200. 

VOROUX-GOREUX,  adepartment  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Liege.    Pop.  260. 

VOROUX-LEZ-LIERS,  a  department  and  com- 
mune of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Liege. 
Top.  259.    ft  has  several  oil  and  flour  mills. 

VORRA,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Burgebrach.  on 
the  Ebrach.  Pop.  214.  It  has  a  brewery. — Also  a 
village  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presi- 
dial of  Peguitz.    Pop.  460. 

VORSBACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Muhlheim.    Pop.  524. 

VORSCHEIDT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Aachen.    Pop.  932. 

VOR8EC,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circl* 
of  the  Danube,  and  nail,  of  Ravensburg.    Pop.  ISO. 

VORSFELDE,  a  market-town  of  the  duchy  and 
21  m.  NE  of  Brunswick,  district  of  Shoningen, 
and  circle  of  Helmstadt,  on  the  Aller.  Pop.  1.448. 
It  has  several  distilleries  and  tanneries.  Tobacco, 
hops,  nnd  flax  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

VORSKLA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Kharkov,  to  the  MWuf 
the  town  of  that  name,  traverses  the  SE  part  ' 
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gov.  of  Poltova,  passing  Poltova  and  Kobiliaki,  and 
after  a  coarse  in  a  (generally  SW  direction  of  about 
150  m.,  joins  the  Dnieper  on  the  I.  bank,  36  m.  below 
Kretnentehong. 

VORSSELAER,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Antwerp  and  arrond.  of 
Turnhout,  watered  by  the  Aa. 

YORST,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  proT.  of  Antwerp,  and  arrond.  of  Turnhout, 
watered  by  the  Beke  and  Lack.  Pop.  1,813.— Also 
a  rillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Dusseldorf, 
and  circle  of  Kempen.  Pop.  1,208. — Also  a  village 
in  the  circle  of  Gladbach.    Pop.  370. 

VORST-HARDT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Dnsscldorf,  and  circle  of  Oladbach.    Pop.  370. 

VORWALDE,  a  Ullage  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Wittlage-Hunte- 
burg.   Pop.  520. 

VORWEIDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencv  aad  circle  of  Aachen.    Pop.  448. 

VORWERK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Lcipa,  and  bail,  of  Rum- 
burg.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Mohrungen. 
Pop.  300. 

VORWERK  (Ned),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Breslau  and  circle  of  Ohlau.  Pop.  350.— 
Alto  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle 
of  Demmin.    Pop.  300. 

VORWERK  (Gross  and  Klkis),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Leigniu  and  circle  of 
Glogao.   Pop.  520. 

VORWOHLDE,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
circle  of  Hohtminden.    Pop.  290. 

VOSGES,  or  Wasoad,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
E  of  France,  extending  from  N  to  8,  in  a  line  nearly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  from  Bale  to 
Spires.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  for  it  begins  on  the  8E,  in  the 
Ballon -d' Alsace,  nearly  where  the  latter  end,  and  is 
separated  from  them  only  by  a  valley.  The  length 
»{ the  main  chain  of  the  V.,  running  from  SSW  to 
NNE.  is  about  130  m. ;  but  a  farther  chain  or  range, 
called  the  Faucilles,  extends  westwards,  traversing 
the  dep.  of  the  Vosges,  and  ending,  near  Sedan,  in 
the  hills  and  forest  land  of  the  Ardennes.  The  V. 
have  in  various  parts  an  elevation  of  4,000  or  5,000 
ft.,  and  are  covered  with  snow  during  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year.  They  form  a  natural  barrier 
between  France  and  Germany;  and  although  Al- 
sace, situated  on  the  German  side,  has  been  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  in  the  possession  of  France,  the  lan- 
piage  of  the  country  is  still  German.  Great  part  of 
the  V.  mountains  are  covered  with  forests ;  and  they 
contain  copper,  lead,  salt,  and  coal.  The  Thure, 
the  Techt,  the  Liepvrette,  the  Brucht,  the  Wisaig, 
the  Zora,  the  two  Zentzels,  the  Moselle,  the  Surbach, 
the  Lauter,  the  Qucich,  the  Speyerbach,  the  Eiss,  and 
the  Selx,  all  rise  on  the  E  flank  of  the  V.  The  W 
flank  gives  birth  to  the  Meurthe,  the  Sarre,  the  Er- 
bach.  and  the  Lantern.  The  great  rivers  leading 
from  the  V.  to  the  sea  arc  the  Meuse  and  the  Mo- 
selle. The  111  forms  the  principal  channel  from 
them  to  the  Rhine. 

VOSGES,  a  department  in  the  NE  of  France, 
formed  of  part  of  the  old  prov.  of  Lorraine,  and 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  deps.  of  Meuse  and  Mo- 
selle; on  the  E  by  Haut-Rhin  and  Bas-Rhin;  on 
the  8  by  Haute-Saone ;  and  on  the  W  by  Haute- 
Marne.  Its  area  is  about  2,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  in 
1*34.  397,987;  in  1846,  427,894;  in  1852,  427,409. 
The  surface  is  rugged,  consisting  of  mountains  and 
forest-land,  interspersed  with  valleys  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  Several  large  rivers,  amongst  which 
•re  the  Meuse,  the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe,  and  the 
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Saonc,  have  their  source  in  this  dep.  The  smaller 
streams  and  mountain-torrents  are  numerous,  as  are 
the  mineral  waters,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
those  of  Plombieres.  The  soil  on  the  mountains  is 
often  stony ;  in  the  plains  chalky  and  sandy.  Oats, 
barley,  rye,  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp  arc  -aised ;  in 
the  more  fertile  tracts,  wheat,  and  in  situations  of 
favourable  exposure,  vines.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  forms  the  principal  employment  The 
mineral  products  are  iron,  lead,  copper,  and,  in  a 
few  situations,  silver,  marble,  and  potter's-earth. 
The  cap.  is  the  small  town  of  Epinal.  The  pop., 
chiefly  agriculturists,  is  far  from  dense,  and  would 
be  still  less,  did  not  the  iron-mines  afford  work  to  a 
number  of  hands.  The  cheapness  of  provisions, 
and  consequently  of  labour,  has  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  linen  manufactures,  and  cotton  cloth,  the 
spinning  of  yam,  the  making  of  lace,  and  likewise 
tne  manufacture  of  steel  and  iron  goods.  These  ar- 
ticles furnish,  along  with  cattle,  butter,  cheese, 
paper,  leather,  glass,  earthen-ware,  and  timber,  the 
chief  exports  of  the  dep. 

V08KOPOLI8,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  sanj.  and  36  m.  SSVV  of  Okhrida. 

VOSKRESENSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  36  m.  WNW  of  Moscow,  and  dis- 
trict of  Zvonigorod,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Istra.  Pop. 
1,000.  It  was  originally  a  village  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  for  the  monastery 
of  New  Jerusalem,  founded  by  him  in  the  locality 
in  1656,  on  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jeru- 


VOSKRE8ENSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Orenburg,  district  and  105  m. 
E  of  Tchcliabinsk,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Miias. 
Pop.  1,000. 

VOSNACKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Elbcrfeld.    Pop.  360. 

VOSNES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cote-d'Or,  and  cant,  of  Nuita.  Pop.  501.  It  is 
noted  for  its  wine. 

VOSPORSKOI-PROLIO.   See  Ykxikalk. 

VOSSELAER,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Antwerp,  and  arrond.  of 
Turnhout,    Pop.  750. 

V088ELAERE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  East  Flanders.  Pop.  944. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen. 

VOS8EM,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Lou- 
vain,  watered  by  the  Voer.    Pop.  878. 

VOSSENACK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  die  re- 
gency of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Montjoie.  Pop,  654. 

VOSSEVANGEN,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bergen,  and  bail,  of  Southern  Bergens- 
huua.    Pop.  6,000. 

VOSTITZA,  or  Bosrrnu,  a  town  and  port  of 
Greece,  capital  of  the  derae  of  the  same  name,  N 
coast  of  the  diocese  of  Achaia,  on  the  gulf  of  Le- 
panto,  and  20  m.  E  of  Patras.  Pop.  2,500.  It  has 
a  custom-house,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
cheese,  grapes,  silk,  brandy,  wine,  cochineal,  and 
gum.  This  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
jEgium,  of  which  some  traces  still  remain. 

VOSTZBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  8a*trig.    Pop.  530. 

VOSTZWINKEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Amsberg.    Pop.  430. 

V08TROI-  K AMEN,  one  of  the  principal  sum- 
mits of  the  Ural  chain  in  Russia,  gov.  of  Perm. 

VOTIAK8,  a  half-cirillaed  tribe  of  Finnish  descent,  who  are 
mattered  through  Uio  Kuasian  prova.  of  Viatka,  Orenburg,  and 
Kazan,  or  that  part  of  Russia  In  Europe  which  adjoins  Russia  In 
Asia.  They  take  the  names  of  Udl  and  Mordl,  and  are  said  to 
have  preserved  In  a  (Treat  measure  their  original  language,  as 
well  aa  their  former  distinction  Into  tribes.   By  the  Slaves,  they 
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ue  called  V0U1;  and  by  the  Tartan,  An.  Their  number  1* 
considerable,  being  computed  at  30.000  In  the  gov.  of  Orenburg, 
and  60,000  in  that  of  VUlka.    They  are  cultivator*  of  the  Mil 

VOTKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
»f  Viatka,  and  district  of  Sarapoul,  on  the  Ij.  Pop. 
10,000.  It  has  an  imperial  manufactory  of  arms  of 
groat  extent,  an  arsenal,  provision  magazines,  an 
hospital,  a  prison,  and  a  school. 

VOTTAN,  or  Brrow,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  and  17  m.  WSW  of  Znaym,  on  the  Zelttawa, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Thaya.    Pop.  300. 

VOTTEM,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 

fium,  in  the  pro  v.  and  arrond.  of  Liege.  Pop.  1,675. 
t  has  a  forge,  a  manufactory  of  armB,  and  several 
coal -mines. 

VOUGA,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Serra-de-Arad  j 
runs  E ;  joins  the  Ovar,  and  forms  a  small  lake,  and 
after  a  total  course  of  about  99  m.  throws  itself  into 
the  Atlantic  below  Aveiro,  of  which  it  forms  the 
port,  and  48  m.  from  the  embouchure  of  the  Douro. 

VOUGA  Y  (Sajjct),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Finistere,  and  cant,  of  Plouzevede. 
Pop.  1,255. 

VOUGEOT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Cflte-d'Or,  and  cant,  of  Nuita,  11  m.  SSW  of 
Dijon.    Pop.  263.    It  is  noted  for  its  wine. 

VOUGY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Loire,  and  cant,  of  Charlieu,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Loire.   Pop.  1,911. 

VOUIGA.  Bee  Via. 

VOUIHA,  a  district  in  the  SW  part  of  the  island 
of  Paou,  in  the  Viti  archipelago.  It  is  noted  for  its 
sandal-wood. 

VOUILLE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Dcux-Sevres,  cant,  and  5  m.  N  of  Prahecq.  Pop. 
1,395. — Also  a  canton  and  com.  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Vienne,  and  arrond.  of  Poitiers.  The  cant  com- 
prises 11  com.  Pop.  in  1831, 11,657;  in  1846,  3,110. 
The  village  is  11  m.  WNW  of  Poitiers,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Auzance.  Pop.  1,435.  The  locality  is 
noted  for  a  battle  between  Clovis  and  Alaric  in  507. 

VOUILLE-LES- MA  RAIS,  a  commune  of  France, 
dep.  of  the  Vendee,  and  cant,  of  Chaille-les-Marais, 
11  m.  SW  of  Fontenay-le-Comte.    Pop.  1,517. 

VOUILLON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
the  Indre,  cant  and  11m.  SW  of  Issondun.  Pop. 
450.    In  its  vicinity  is  an  iron-mine. 

VOUIMABA,  a  town  of  Madagascar,  in  the 
Betsiminsares  territory,  to  the  S  of  Foul  point. 

VOUI8E,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Crease,  which  has  its  source  a  little  to  the  NW  of 
Cheneraillcs,  passes  Gouaon,  and  after  a  course  of 
21  m.  throws  itself  into  the  Tardea,  on  the  L  bank, 
at  Chambon. 

VOUJAUOOURT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Doubs,  and  cant,  of  Audincourt,  4  m. 
SW  of  Montbeliard,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Doubs. 
Pop.  525.  It  has  a  large  harbour,  communicating 
with  the  junction  canal  of  the  Rh6no  and  Rhine,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wood  and  other  moun- 
tain productions. 

VOULAINE,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cdte-d'Or,  and  cant,  of  Recey,  11  m.  BE  of 
Ch&tillon-sur-Seine,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ource. 
Pop.  715.    It  has  two  forges  and  a  blast-furnace. 

VOULF,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf  of  Finland, 
near  the  N  const  of  Esthonia,  in  Russia  in  Europe, 
near  Revel,  in  N  lat.  59"  34',  and  E  lone.  24°  43'. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Swedes,  who  employ  themselves 
in  agriculture. 

VOULLEDJ,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  60  m. 
NE  of  Hodeida. 
VOULOUN-VILON,  a  lofty  summit  of 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  island. 


VOULPAIX,  a  village  of  Franoe,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ain,  cant  and  4  m.  W  of  Vervina.   Pop.  1,050. 

VOULTE  (La),  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ardeche,  and  arrond.  of 
Privas.  The  cant,  comprises  11  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  11,670;  in  1846,  12,353.  The  town  is  11  m. 
ENE  of  Privas,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  an 
alt.  of  893  yds.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  in  1846. 
3,155.  It  is  commanded  by  an  old  castle.  It  has 
a  conaiatorial  Calvinist  church,  and  possesses  sev- 
eral forges,  blast-furnaces  and  founderiea.  The  vine 
and  mulberry  are  cultivated,  and  large  numbers  of 
pigs  are  reared  in  the  environs. 

VOULX,  a  commune  of  Franoe,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine-et-Marne,  cant  and  5  m.  NE  of  " 
le-Bocage.    Pop.  1,170. 

VOUNEUIL-SOUS-BIARD,  a 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Vienne,  cant  and  4  m.  SW  of 
Poitiers.    Pop.  700. 

VOUNEUIL-8UR- VIENNE,  a  canton  and  com- 
mune of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vienne,  and  ar- 
rond. of  Poitiers.  The  cant  comprises  8  com.  Pop. 
In  1831,  8,276;  in  1846,  8,737.  The  village  is  15 
m.  NE  of  Poitiers,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Vienne. 
Pop.  1,326. 

VOURCANO,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  Mo- 
rea,  in  Messcnia,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Pirnatza, 
connected  on  the  WSW  with  Mount  Elias. 

VOUREY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lw re,  cant  and  3  m.  8  of  Rives.    Pop.  1,050. 

VOURLA,  or  Dubuak,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Saghala,  24  m. 
WSW  of  Smyrna,  and  about  3  m.  S  of  the  gulf  of 
Smyrna,  on  which  it  has  a  port  A  little  to  the  N 
of  V.  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gfa- 
zomene. 

VOURLES,  a  village  of  Franoe,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhone,  and  cant  of  St  Genis- Laval.    Pop.  930. 

VOUSIN8K,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  N  part  of  Bosnia,  between  Bosna  on  the  E,  and 
Okrina  on  the  W,  and  between  Dobor  and  Derbent 

VOUSSAC,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Allier,  and  cant  of  Chautel-le-Chatean.  Pop.  1 ,1 00. 

VOUTE  (La),  a  canton  and  v.  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Ardeche,  arrond.  and  9  m.  ENE  of  Privas, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1,500.— Also  • 
v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Herault,  cant  and  3  m. 
NE  of  Olargues.    Pop.  1,200. 

VOUTENAY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Yonne,  cant  of  Vezelay,  8  m.  NW  of  Avallon,  near 
the  Cure.  A  bloody  engagement  was  fought  here 
in  842,  in  which  Lothaire,  son  of  Louis-le-Debon- 
n  lire,  was  defeated  by  his  two  brothers. 

VOUTE-8UR- ALLIER  (La),  a  village  of  Franc?, 
in  the  dep.  of  Hante-Loire,  9  m.  8  of  Brioude. 

VOUTEZAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Correze,  cant,  of  Jaillac,  10  m.  NNW  of  Brives-U- 
Gaillarde.    Pop.  2,200. 

VOUTOIRY,  a  small  river  of  France,  which  rises 
to  the  SE  of  Saint-Michel-de-Vease,  and  flows  into 
the  CreuBe,  on  the  1.  bank,  at  Chave,  after  a  course 
of  9  m. 

VOUTRE',  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Mayennc,  cant  and  6  m.  SE  of  Evron. 

VOU VANT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
La  Vendee,  cant,  of  La  Chataigneraie,  9  m.  SSW  of 
Fontenay-le-Comte.  Pop.  500.  Coal  is  wrought  in 
the  vicinitv. 

VOUVRAY-SUR-LOIRE,  a  canton  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Indre-et-Loire,  9  m.  W  of 
Amboise,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cixe  and  the  Loire. 
Pop.  2,500. 

VOUZAILLES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Vienne,  cant  and  7  m.  SW  of  Mire  beau. 

VOUZIERS,  an  arrondissement,  canton,  and"  town 
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of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ardennes. — The  arrond., 
comprising  8  cants.,  has  an  area  of  140,101  hoc- 
tares,  with  a  pop.  in  1846  of  42,374.— The  cant, 
had  a  pop.  of  9,744.— The  town  is  situated  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Aisne,  27  m.  8  of  Mezieres.  It  has  a 
traffic  in  grain,  wine,  and  iron.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,003 ; 
in  1846,2,771. 

VOUZON,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  dep.  of 
Loir-«t-Cher,  27  m.  NE  of  Romorantin.   Pop.  1,300. 

VOVES.  a  canton  and  v.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Enre-et-Loire,  15  m.  88E  of  Chart  res.    Pop.  1,200. 

VOWCHURCH,  a  parish  of  Herefordshire,  10  m. 
WSW  of  Hereford.  Area  2,690  acres.  Pop.  in 
1841,355;  in  1851,323. 

VOY-DE-PONA8  (Sanrr),  a  canton  and  v.  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Haute-Loire,  cant,  and  6  m. 
8SW  of  Tence.    Pop.  2,400. 

VRACAS,  an  island  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  N  part 
of  the  Marianne  archipelago,  in  N  lat  20°  45'. 

VRACHIE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E. 
Flanders,  arrond.  and  12  m.  N  of  Dendermonde. 
Pop.  5.600.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  with  dye-works, 
and  active  factories,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce. 

VRACHORI,  town  of  Greece,  24  m.  NW  of  Lc- 
panto,  5  m.  NW  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  about 
5  m.  in  length,  and  4  m.  in  breadth,  the  Trichonit 
of  the  ancients. 

VRAIN  (Saikt),  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in 
tbe  dep.  of  Nievre,  cant,  and  4  m.  SSW  of  Saint 
AmancL   Pop.  800. 

VRAITA,  a  river  of  the  Sardinian  states,  which 
rises  on  the  E  flank  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flows 
E,  and  then  NE  to  the  Po,  into  which  it  falls,  on 
the  r.  bank,  after  a  course  of  60  m. 

VRANA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in  the 
circle  and  15  m.  SE  of  Zara,  on  the  N  bank  of  the 
lake  of  that  name.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
destroyed  by  the  Venetians,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  Grand-master  of  the  Templars. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Greece,  in  Livadia,  near  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, and  21m.  NE  of  Athens.  It  appears  to  occu- 
py the  place  by  which  the  1.  flank  of  the  Athenians 
was  covered  in  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

VRANA,  Vivabxsa,  or  Ivabika,  a  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  and  48  m. 
W  N  W  of  Ghiustendil,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava.  Pop.  3,000.  It 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  arms,  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  Olaasina. 

VRANCOURT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  tbe  Pas  de-Calais,  and  cant,  of  Croisilles,  and 
com.  of  Vaulx-Vrancourt    Pop.  1,715. 

VRANDOUK,  a  small  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  and  17  m.  NE  of  Trawnik,  on 
the  L  bank  of  the  Bosna.  It  is  circular  in  outline, 
and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  which  still  exhibits  the 
breaches  made  by  the  Turks  in  taking  the  town. 
It  it  commanded  by  a  fortified  tower.  The  envi- 
rons are  populous,  and  well-cultivated. 

V  RAN  GEL,  or  Ybaaso,  two  islands  of  the  gulf 
»f  Finland,  distinguished  as  Great  and  Little,  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  gov.  of  Esthonia,  and  to  the 
Mi  of  Revel.  The  larger  is  in  59°  37'  N  lat.,  and 
24°  57  E  long.  They  are  both  inhabited  by  Swedes, 
who  employ  themselves  in  rearing  cattle,  and  in 
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<JA,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Bosnia,  12  m.  8  of  Trawnik.  It  belongs  to  one  of 
the  N  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps. 

VRANOGRAKH,  a  fortress  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Croatia,  72  m.  WNW 
uf  Bagnaluka.  and  near  the  Austrian  frontier. 

YRASSELT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusaeldorf  and  circle  of  Roes.    Pop.  408. 


VRATZA,  a  market-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  of  Sophia,  and  near  the 
confines  of  that  of  Widden,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Insika,  and  21  m.  E8E  of  Berkovatz. 

VRECOURT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Vosges,  and  cant,  of  Bulgueville,  14  m.  from 
Neufchateau,  on  the  Mouzon,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  bridge.  Pop.  931.  It  has  several  cotton 
factories,  tanneries,  and  blast  furnaces. 

VREDEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regencv  of 
Munster,  circle  and  9  m.  SW  of  Ahaus,  on  the  Ber- 
kel.  Pop.  2,920.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen, 
and  cloth,  and  of  chicory. 

VREES,  a  village  of  Hanover,  principality  of  Os- 
nabrnck,  bail,  of  Anrenberg-Mcppen.    Pop.  420. 

VREE8WIK,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
and  to  the  S  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Leek.  Pop.  800. 

VREM,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Illyria,  in 
the  gov.  of  Laibach,  circle  and  14  m.  8  of  Adels- 
berg,  on  the  Reka. 

VRENDE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Brabant  and  arrond.  of  Ant- 
werp.  Pop.  750. 

VRESSE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Namur  and  arrond.  of  Dinant,  wa- 
tered by  the  Semoi.   Pop.  126. 

VRETA,  a  parish  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  of 
Linkoeping  and  haerad  of  Gullberg. 

VRETOT  (Lb),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Manche,  and  cant  of  Bricquebec,  on  the 
L  bank  of  the  Scie.    Pop.  1,216. 

VREXEN,  a  village  of  the  principality  of  Wal- 
deck,  and  bail,  of  Diemel,  on  a  river  of  that  name, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Urbe,  8  m.  N  of  Rhoden. 
It  has  a  paper-mill. 

VRIE3,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Dronthe,  to  the  N  of  Assen.   Pop.  1,769. 

VRIES  STRAIT,  a  channel  of  the  Kurile  islands, 
between  those  of  I  tump  and  Urup. — On  the  NE 
coast  of  the  former  island  is  Cape  Vries. 

VRIESEVEEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  prov.  of 
Ober-Yssel,  cant,  and  5  m.  N  of  Almelo.  Pop.  2,893. 

VRIESLAND.   See  Fbibswlnd. 

VRIGNE-AUX-BOIS,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Ardennes,  cant  and  5  m.  NW  of 
Sedan,  on  the  Vrigne.  Pop.  1,115.  It  has  exten- 
sive iron-works,  and  manufactories  of  iron-ware. 

VRIN,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Yonno, 
which  has  its  source  to  the  8E  of  FouroUes ;  runs 
N ;  and  after  a  course  of  21  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  Yonne,  on  the  1.  bank,  at  Cezy,  and  4  m.  WNW 
of  Joigny. — Also  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  the  Orisons,  and  bail,  of  Glenner,  in  the 
Lugnctz-thal.    Pop.  520. 

VR1TZ,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Loire-Infericure,  and  cant  of  St  Mars-de-la-Jaille. 
Poo.  1,900. 

VROENHOVEN,  a  department  and  com.  of  Bel- 

fiom,  in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of 
ongres.    Pop.  1,314. 

VROI,  an  island  of  Denmark,  near  the  N  coast 
of  that  of  Sccland. 

VRON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  den.  of  the 
Somme,  and  cant  of  Rue,  21  m.  NW  of  Abbeville. 
Pop.  1,370.    It  has  manufactories  of  porcelain. 

YSELIOUB,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Grodno,  district  and  9  m.  N  of  Novogrodek. 

VUACHE  (Montaohe  da),  or  Dbs  V  aches,  a 
mountain  of  Sardinia,  in  the  W  part  of  the  div.  of 
Savoy,  and  to  the  SE  of  Fort-de-rEcluse,  which, 
from  the  similarity  of  geological  structure,  appears  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  Jura  chain  previous  to  its 
sepration  by  the  Rhone.  It  runs  from  NW  to  SE, 
a  distance  of  8  m.,  and  rises  at  the  central  point  to  the 
height  of  800  metres  above  the  level  of  the  Rhone. 
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It  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood,  in  which 
beam  and  wild  boars  are  frequently  to  be  met  with, 

VUADENS,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Greierz.    Pop.  948. 

VUARRENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Vaud,  district  and  5  m.  N  of  Echallena,  and 
12  m.  N  of  Lausanne.    Pop.  520. 

VUCHEKENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Vaud,  and  bail,  of  Mil  Jen.    Pop.  458. 

VUCHIN,  or  Mesin,  a  town  of  Civil  Slavonia,  in 
the  com i  tat  and  17  m.  SSE  of  Verovitz,  on  the  Vu- 
chmszka,  an  affluent  of  the  Karaschitxa. 

VUCHT,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  pro  v.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  Tongres, 
on  the  Maas.    Pop.  391. 

VUE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Loire- Ink ri  eure,  and  cant  of  Le  Pellerin,  11m.  8E 
of  Paimboeuf.    Pop.  1,235. 

VUERSTEIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
and  circle  of  Celli.    Pop.  400. 

VUFFLEN8-LA-VILLE,  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  Vaud,  and  bail  of  Cossonay. 
Pop.  315. 

VU  FFLEN8-LE-CH  ATEAU,  a  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  Vaud,  and  bail,  of  Mordec. 
Pop.  247. 

VUFLLENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Vaud,  bail,  of  Sron.    Pop.  461. 

VUILLAFAN8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Doubs,  cant  and  5  ro.  SE  of  Ornans.  Pop. 
1 , 1 95.  It  has  a  paper-mill,  several  tanneries,  forges, 
and  manufactories  of  kirschwasser. 

VUILLERENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Vaud,  and  bail,  of  Mordec.    Pop.  512. 

VUIPPENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Greierz.    Pop.  207. 

VUI8SENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Brove.   Pop.  284. 

VUISTERNEN8,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Glane.    Pop.  314. 

VUISTERNENS-EN-OGAZ,  a  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Saane. 
Pop.  537. 

VUITTEBOEUF,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Vaud  and  bail,  of  Orbe.    Pop.  437. 

VUKOVAR,or  Alt-Vukova*,  a  town  of  Hun- 
garv,  in  Civil  Slavonia,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  gov. 
of  Syrmia,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Vuka,  and  23  m.  SE  of  Eszek,  in  N  lat  45°  21'  9", 
and  E  long.  9*  1'  10".  It  in  divided  by  the  V.  into 
two  parts,  distinguished  as  the  Old  and  New  towns, 
and  has  two  churches,  and  a  Franciscan  convent 
Wine  and  silk  are  cultivated  in  the  environs. 

VULCAIN,  one  of  the  Banana  islands,  in  the 
Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of  Sierra-Leone,  in  Upper 
Guinea. 

VULCANO.   See  Volcano. 

VULKAN  PASS,  a  pass  of  the  Carpathian  chain, 
Transylvania,  in  the  eomitat  of  Hunyad, 
thence  into  Wallachia. 

VULLIENS,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
of  Vaud  and  bail,  of  Oron.    Pop.  458. 

VULPMES,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol.  Pop. 
800. 

VULSI.   See  Zaraca. 

VUNG,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  10  m.  N  of  Jul- 
alpur,  on  the  road  thence  to  Rawul-Pindee. 

VUOXEN,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
grand-duchy  of  Finland,  which  has  its  source  in  N 
lat.  64°  4',  in  the  N  part  of  the  gov.  of  Kuopio,  and 
which,  after  a  total  course,  in  a  generally  SSE  di- 
rection, throws  itself  into  Lake  Ladoga,  near  Kex- 
holm.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  expands 
into  numerous  lakes,  and  near  the  fortress  of  Nyslot 
enters  Lake  Salma,  which  soon  after  leaving  it 
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VLPABUCA.  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
Minas-Geraes,  in  the  Serra-de-Sao-Suiiao,  near 
coniarca  of  Porto-Seguro. 

VURGURU,  or  S  unt-Nioolas  (Post),  a  harbour 
of  Greece,  in  the  sanj.  of  Salonica,  formed  by  the 
gulf  of  Monte-Santo,  on  the  E  coast  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula  of  Coron.  A  little  to  the  8  of  its 
entrance  is  the  island  of  Diapori. 

VUR8TE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  pro  v .  of  East  Flanders  and  arrond.  of  Ghent, 
watered  by  the  Schelde 
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Pop.  3,000.   This  town  is  the 


VUS8EM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  <rf 
Aachen  and  circle  of  Schleiden.  Pop.  238.  It  bat 
several  iron-works. 

VU8TRIN,  or  Veltchujtzkm,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Scutari,  di* 
trict  and  15  m.  NW  of  "' 
affluent  of  the  I  bar. 
Vieitervm  of  the  ancients. 

VUSUVA,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  r.  bank  of  the  Chenab. 

VYBORG.    See  Wiboro. 

VYCRGORODOK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Volhynia,  district  and  36  m.  SSE  of 
Kremenetx,  near  the  Galician  frontier. 

VYCZDNAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  district  and  3  m.  W  of 
Arzamas. 

VYJVA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Volhynia,  district  and  21  m.  NW  of  Kovel,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Vyjovka,  an  affluent  of  the  Tooriia. 

VYLE-ET-THAROUL,  a  department  and  com. 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrund.  of 
Huv,  watered  by  the  Hoyaux.    Pop.  323* 

VY-LE-FEROUX,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Hante-Saone,  cant,  and  6  m.  8  of  Scey-eur- 
Savone.    Pop.  280. 

V  Y-LES-LURE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Haute-Saone,  cant,  and  4  m.  8W  of  Lure. 
Pop.  1,217.  It  has  manufactories  of  muslin  and 
of  brocades. 

VYNET,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Last  Flanders,  and  arrond  of  Ghent 
Pop.  2,186.    It  has  manufactures  of  linen. 

VYTCHEGDA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Vologda,  which  issues  from  a  marsh  in 
the  district  of  Oust-Sisolsk,  in  the  E  part  of  the 
gov.;  runs  first  8,  then  W,  passing  near  Oust- 
Sisolsk  and  Yarensk,  and  watering  8olvitchegod*k; 
and  which,  after  a  total  course  of  450  m..  ioms  the 
Dwina  of  the  north,  on  the  r.  bank,  a  little  below 
Solvitchegodsk.  Its  principal  affluents  are  tbe 
Yulva  and  Yarenga  on  tbe  r.,  and  the  Stsola  on 
the  1.    It  is  at  all  times  navigable. 

VYTEGRA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Olonets,  which  has  its  source  in  the  SE  of 
the  gov.  of  that  name ;  runs  NW  ;  passes  a  town  of 
the  same  name ;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  75  rn., 
falls  into  Lake  Onega,  on  tbe  SE.  It  is  navigable, 
and  is  connected  by  the  Mariienskoi  canal  with  the 
Kovja,  and  by  that  river  with  lake  Belo  and  the 
Volga. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  same  gov 
The  town  is  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  15  m. 
8E  of  Lake  Onega,  and  90  m.  SE  of  PetrozaTodsk, 
in  N  lat  61°  V  16",  and  E  long.  36°  15'  15".  Pop. 
2,500.  Its  situation  in  tbe  line  of  communication 
by  the  Onega  with  Lake  Ladoga  and  St  Petersburg 
on  one  side,  and  by  the  Mariienskoi  canal  with  the 
Volga  on  the  other,  is  one  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  has  two  churches,  and 
manufactories  of  linen  and  of  candles,  and 
building -docks.     In  the 
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V  Articles  begUnlng  with  tbt  Utttr  W,  bat  Dot  found  under  it  in  ttila  work,  miy  b«  sought  trodw  V  or  Ou. 


WAABE,  a  river  of  the  duchv  of  Brunswick, 
Tb.  h  Wis  into  the  Ocker. 

WAACKE,  s  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
jaHtr  tod  6  m.  ENE  of  Gottingen.    Pop.  700. 

WAACKH  A  USEN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
brs-wa,  near  the  river  Hamme. 
AADT.    See  Vaud. 

WAAO,  or  Vao,  a  river  of  the  west  of  Hungary, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Krivan,  in  the 
ilMimte  of  Lyptau;  flow*  from  E  to  W  through 
tW  [nlatiuates  of  Thurotx,  Trentachin,  and  Neutra; 
utd  hiU  into  the  Danube  6  m.  below  Comorn,  after 
» wane  of  220  m.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
:'•  ^  a  nambcr  of  rapids  ana  falls ;  in  other  parte  it 
is  tasly  navigated.  It  receives  the  Arva  and  the 
Esnca  on  the  r. ;  and  the  Thurocz,  Zilincza, 
ud  N  eutra  on  the  L 

WAAG,  a  bay  on  the  W  coast  of  Norway,  on 
™  )i  is  the  town  of  Bergen. 

WAAGOE,  one  of  the  Faroe  islands,  to  the  W  of 
Stoxuoe,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Westmanns- 
bren.  It  is  9  m.  in  length,  and  5  m.  in  breadth. 

WAAL,  the  name  borne  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Raiue,  which  branches  off  from  a  point  12  m.  below 
Auvlian,  *ud  joins  the  Maas  at  Garinshem.  8ee 

iHi'-le  Rhine. 

WAALIA,  a  collection  of  villages  on  the  top  of  a 

t  il  in  Abyssinia,  between  Gomlar  and  Tcherkln. 
WAALWYCK,  or  Waalwtjk.  a  town  of  Holland, 

o  N.  Brabant,  10  m.  W  of  Bois-Ie-Duc.  Pop.  2,600. 

It  his  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle. 
WAAFL.SC HOOT,  or  Wabbschoot,  a  town  of  Bel- 

rium,  in  E.  Flanders,  9  m.  NW  of  Ghent.  Pop. 

WOO,  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  besides  brcw- 

tnes  and  distilleries. 
WAASMUN6TER,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  E. 

FUndcrs,  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Durne. 
WAATSCH,  or  Vazhe,  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria, 

in  Csrniola,  on  a  hill,  10  m.  ENE  of  Laybacb. 
WABASH,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  North 

Auerica,  which  rises  in  the  NW  of  Ohio,  and  flows 

NW  to  its  j  miction  with  the  St  Joseph ;  then  flows  W 
snd  then  8  through  Indiana,  watering  the  middle  and 
western  parts  of  that  state,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio,  on 
the  N  side,  68  m.  above  Cumberland  river,  after  a 
coarse  of  600  ra.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boate  400  m. 
tu  Oiiatan,  and  for  steam  boats  to  La  Fayette,  450  ra. 
It  meanders  in  most  of  its  course  through  an  exten- 
sile plain  of  fertile  soil,  diversified  by  lofty  groves 
and  beautiful  prairies.  By  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal,  it  connects  Lake  Ene  with  the  Ohio. 

WABASH,  a  county  in  the  8  of  Illinois,  U.  S. 
Are*  198  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the  Jordan, 
< -V>ff«.  and  Crawfish  creeks.  Pop.  in  1840, 4,240;  in 
1850,  4,690.  The  can.  is  Mount  Carmef.— Also  a 
o-nraty  in  the  N  of  Indiana,  watered  by  the  Wabash 
andtheEeL  Area  420  sq.m.  Pop.  ta  1840, 2,756: 
to  J850,  12,138.  Its  cap.,  Wabash,  72  m.  N  by  E  of 
Indianapolis,  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  has  a 
pop.  of  about  1,100.— Also  a  township  in  Fountain 
co,  Iowa.   Pop.  1,200.— Also  a  township  in  Tippe- 


canoe co.,  in  Iowa.  Pop.  1,200.— Also  a  township 
in  Wayne  co.,  Illinois,  155  m.  SE  of  Bpringfmld. 

WABASH  (Little),  a  river  in  the  United  States, 
in  Indiana,  which  runs  SE  into  the  Wabash,  a  few 
miles  above  the  Ohio. 

WABASH  AW,  a  county  or  district  of  Minnesota 
territory,  stretching  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri,  between  the  parallels  of  44°  and  40°  N ; 
and  drained  on  the  E  by  the  Minnesota,  and  on  the 
W  by  the  Riviere- A-Jacqua,  Sioux,  and  other  afflu- 
ents of  the  Missouri.    Its  pop.  in  1850  was  only  243. 

WABBERTHWAITE,  a  parish  of  Cumberland, 

m.  SE  of  Ravenglass.  Area  1,901  acres.  Pop.  in 
1841,  146;  in  1851,  212. 

WABEKN,  a  village  of  Hcsse-Cassel,  4  m.  SE  of 
Fritzlar.   Pop.  1,000. 

WABI,  a  river  of  NE.  Africa,  which  is  reported 
to  rise  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  to  flow  SE 
through  the  territory  of  the  Galla  tribe  of  Maroko, 
in  the  Somali  territory,  to  the  sea- coast. 

WAB1SINEKAN,  a  river  of  Missouri,  U.  8.,  which 
runs  into  the  Mississippi  above  the  Missouri. 

WABUSKAOAMA,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
flows  into  the  Saguenay,  in  N  lat  48"  20'. 

WACAHATCHA,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
district  of  Opelousas,  which  falls  into  the  Sabine. 

WACCAMAW,  a  river  of  Carolina,  U.  8.,  which 
rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  flows  into  the 
Great  Pedee,  after  a  WSW  course  of  100  m.  It  is 
navigable  40  m. 

WACHAS,  a  lake  of  Ixmisiana,  U.  S.,  to  the  W  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  22  m.  from  New  Orleans.  It  is 
23  m.  long,  and  6  m.  wide ;  and  communicates  with 
the  gulf  by  several  outlets. 

WACH  BACH,  a  village  of  Wii  r  tern  berg,  circle  of 
Jaxt,  3  m.  8  of  Merge ntnoim.    Pop.  1,000. 

WACHENHEIM,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hart  mountain,  12 
m.  W  of  Manhcim.    Pop.  1,800. 

WACHITA.    See  Washita. 

WACHOKO,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Kamilena, 
an  afflnent  of  the  Vistula,  24  m.  8W  of  Radom. 

WACHSHOLM.   See  Waxholm. 

WACHSHURST,  or  Waoshdrst,  a  Tillage  of 
Baden,  10  m.  E  by  N  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  800. 

WACHTENDONK,  a  town  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, on  the  river  Nicrs,  20  m.  NW  of  Dusscldorf. 
Pop.  1 , 1 00,  many  of  whom  are  silk  or  velvet- weavers. 

WACHTERSBACH,  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel,  on 
the  Kinrig,  20  m.  E  by  N  of  Hanau.    Pop.  1,200. 

WACHUSETT,  a  mountain  of  Worcester  co.,  in 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  42  m.  W  by  N  of  Boston, 
having  an  alt.  of  2,021  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

WACKEN,  or  Wakkes,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  near  the  river  Lys,  16  ro. 
8W  of  Ghent.    Pop.  2,500. 

WACKERFIELD,  a  township  of  the  co.  of  Dur- 
ham, NE  of8taindrop. 

WACTON,  a  parish  of  Hereford,  4*  m.  NW  by 
W  of  Bromvard.  Area  1,002  acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
109;  in  1851,  129.— Also  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  4  m. 
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**pv,  or  Wuu,  *  frtviuent  prefix  In  Arabian  n«mo», 
vftUuy-'    For  loealltlM  with  thU  prefix,  aix  ih« 


SW  by  8  of  St  Mary-8tratton. 
Pop.  in  1841,  267;  in  18M,  261. 

V  WAD.  1 
iipiufvtag  'a 
•ocund  word. 

WAD  AN,  a  town  of  Fenan,  on  the  route  from 
Tripoli  to  Murruk,  eight  days'  journey  8  of  Mcsu- 
rata. 

WADBOROUGH,  a  hajitlet  of  Worcester,  3  m. 
W  of  Pcrshorc,  5  m.  SE  of  Worcester. 

WADDAM'S  GROVE,  a  territory  and  v.  of 
Stephenson  co.,  Illinois,  U.  8,  174  m.  N  of  Spring- 
field.   Pop^  450. 

WADDESDON,  a  parish  of  Buckinghamshire,  54 
m.  NW  by  W  of  Aylesbury.  Area  6,010  acres. 
Pop.  in  1841,  1,750;  in  1851,  1,743. 

WADDING  HAM,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  8  m. 
S  by  W  of  Glanford  Bridpe.  Area  3,720  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  678;  in  1851,834. 

WADDING8VEEN  (North  and  South),  two 
adjoining  Tillages  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  8.  Hol- 
land, 10  m.  8E  of  Leyden. 

WADDINGTON,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  4  m. 
8.  of  Lincoln.  Fop.  in  1841,  814;  in  1851,  962. 
— Also  a  township  in  the  W.  R,  of  Yorkshire,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Ribble,  19  m.  W8W  of  Skip  ton. 

WADDINGTON,  a  village  of  St.  Lawrence  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
168  m.  NNW  of  Albany.   Pop.  650. 

WADDING  WORTH,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire, 
5  m.  W  by  N  of  Horncastle.  Area  928  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  64;  in  1851,  71. 

WADDON  (East  and  West),  two  small  hamlets 
in  the  p.  of  Abbotsbury,  Dorsetshire. 

WADE'S  POINT,  a  cape  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina,  in  N  lat  36°  T. 

WADEIJ,  a  town  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  80  m.SSW 
of  Saad. 

WADELS,  a  river  which  rises  in  Radnorshire, 
and  falls  into  the  Lug,  near  Combe,  in  Herefordshire, 
about  3  m.  E  of  Presteign. 

WADENHOE,  a  parish  of  Northamptonshire,  on 
the  river  Nen,  3$  m.  N  by  E  of  Thrupstun.  Area 
1,150  acres.   Pop.  in  1841,  287  ;  in  1851,  290. 

W  A  DEN  SCH  WEIL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  and  12  m.  SE  of  Zurich,  on  the  S  side  of  the 
lake  of  Zurich.  Pop.  of  com.  in  1851,  6,841,  of 
whom  178  were  Catholics.  It  is  well-built,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk,  soap,  and  soda. 

WADERN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  18  m.  E8E  of  Treves.   Pop.  700. 

WADERO,  a  small  island  on  the  W  coast  of 
Sweden,  in  N  lat  56°  24'. 

WADESHOROUGH,  a  township  of  Anson  co., 
N.  Carolina,  U.  8.,  70  m.  SSE  of  Salisbury.  Pop. 
650.— Also  a  village  of  Callaway  co.,  Kentucky,  2  m. 
W  of  Clark's  river. 
WADEY,  or  Wadai.  See  Boaoo. 
WADHAM  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
near  the  N  E  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  N  lat  49°  57'. 

WADHURST,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  5  m.  SE  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Area  10,147  seres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
2,491;  in  1851,  2,802. 

WADING-RIVER,  a  village  of  Suffolk  co.,  New 
York,  U.  8.,  130  m.  SSE  of  Albany. 

WADJO,  or  Waju,  a  state  or  confederacy  in  the 
island  of  Celebes,  situated  to  the  N  of  the  Bugis 
territories.  In  1775,  this  country  was  governed  by 
40  regents,  among  whom  women  were  admitted  as 
well  as  men. 

WADOR,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  Derajat, 
17  m.  W  of  Dera-Ghazi-Khan. 

WA  DOW  ICE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Poland,  in  the 
circle  of  Myslenice,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Skawa,  22 


circle  ot  Myslenice,  on  in 
m.  SW  of  Cracow.  Pop. 


3,000. 


WAD8LEY,  a  chapelrv  and  village  of  Yorkshire, 
in  the  p.  and  3  m.  NW  of  Sheffield.    Pop  4,333. 

W  AUSTEN  A,  or  Wadotux,  a  town  of  8wedeo, 
in  E.  Gothland,  on  Lake  Wetter,  20  m.  W  of  Lin- 
kioping.    It  has  manufactures  of  lace  and  woolleiii. 

WAD8WORTH,  a  township  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  7A  m.  WNW  of  Halifax.  Ares  10,0* 
acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  5,583;  in  1851,  4,491.  ■ 

WADWORTH,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 5J  m.  8  of  Doncaster.  Area  2,930  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  681 ;  in  1851,  724. 

WADY.    9««  explanation  of  U>1«  prefix  tirnitr  Win 

WAELHELM,  a  commune  and  v.  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  and  12  m.  8  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Nethe. 
Pop.  1,075. 

WAE-PING-FU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  or  r 
of  Che-kiang,  100  m.  SW  of  Hang-chew.  It  is  said 
to  have  a  nop.  of  150,000. 

WAEKEGIIEM,  a  commune  and  town  of  IV, 

S'um,  in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  9  m.  NE  of 
rurtray.   Pop.  700.   The  manufacture  of  tinea* 
forms  the  chief  article  of  local  industry. 

WAFTIB,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sc&k  on 
the  W  coast  of  the  island  of  Waygioo. 

WAGARFELD,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  co. 
and  9  m.  SE  of  Diepholx. 

WAGENDRUSSEL,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in 
the  com.  of  Zips,  on  the  Golnitx,  5  m.  S  of  Kam- 
dorf.    Pop.  2,300.    Iron  is  wrought  in  the  vtcizutv. 

WAGEKINGEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  proV 
of  Gelderland,  situated  in  a  marshy  district  on  the 
N  side  of  the  Leek,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  10  m.  W 
by  8  of  Arnbeim,  on  the  railway  to  Utrecht  Pop. 
2,100.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  hat  con- 
siderable traffic  in  corn,  cattle,  and  tobacco.  ItU 
an  ancient  place,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Votk  of 
Tacitus. 

WAGER'S  STRAITS,  or  Riven,  a  large  inlet  of 
Hudson's  bay,  in  N  lat  65°  8*,  W  long.  87°. 

WAGHEN,  or  Wawn,  a  pariah  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  5  m.  SE  by  E  of  Beverley.  Area  5,0w 
acres.    Pop.  in  1841,  362 ;  in  1851,  347. 

WAGING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  near  the  Wknl 
of  Lake  Tachen,  56  m.  SE  of  Munich. 

WAGNAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prw. 
of  Gujerat  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  peniwmk 
in  N  fat  219  3'. 

WAGONTOWN,  a  village  of  Chester  co,  in 
Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  60  m.  ESE  of  Harriabanj. 
There  are  iron  works  here. 

WAGRAM,  or  Dsltsch-Waoeaii,  a  village  of 
Lower  Austria,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Rusbacn,  10 
m.  NE  of  Vienna,  celebrated  for  the  battle  which 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  between  the  Austrian! 
and  the  French,  on  6th  July  1809,  and  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious. 

WAG  RAM,  or  Waoeuk,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
the  circle  and  36  m.  SSE  of  Salzburg,  on  the  little 
Arlbach. 

WAGSTADT.  or  Bilowes,  a  town  of  Austria 
Silesia,  17  m.  8  by  E  of  Troppau,  on  the  WaybacL. 
Pop.  2,400. 

WAGUR,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Cutck 
of  which  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  It  is  ele- 
vated and  woody,  and  intersected  by  a  number  of 
small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Sunn. 

WAHAL.   See  Waal. 

WAHKOU,  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  comprining  an  area  of  770  wj. 
drained  by  Little  Sioux  river  and  its  hranches.  It 
is  hilly  but  generally  fertile. 

WAHLBACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Siegen.  Pop.  540. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Coblens,  and 
circle  of  Simmern.   Pop.  240. 
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WAHLE.  a  Tillape  of  the  duchy 
the  hail,  of  Bechelde.   Pop.  340. 

WAHLEN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
rf  Trerea,  and  circle  of  Merzig.  Pop.  910.— Also 
•  Tillage  of  the  regency  of  Aachen,  and  circle  of 
Schleiden.  Pop.  260. — Also  a  village  of  Hesse- 
Hombarg,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  presi- 
dial  of  Homberg.  Pop.  420. — Also  a  Tillage  of  the 
proT.  of  Starkenburg,  and  prcstdial  of  Furtn.  Pop. 
260.— Also  a  Tillage  of  Anstria,  in  Tyrol,  in  the 
circle  of  Bruneck.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  Tillage  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Wcr- 
dau.  Pop.  406. — Also  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Hern,  and  bail,  of  Laufen.    Pop.  328. 

WAHLENAU,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Zele.    Pop.  200. 

WAHLENHORST,  a  pariah  of  Hauorer,  in  the 
gor.,  prin.  and  bail,  and  6  m.  NNW  of  Osnabrnck. 

WAHLERN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Bern,  and  bail  of  Schwarzenburg.  Pop.  5,41 4. 

WAHLEROD.  a  Tillage  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
bail,  and  8  m.  W8W  of  Hachenburg.    Pop.  320. 

WAHLERSIIAUSEN,  a  Tillage  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
in  the  pror.  of  Lower  Hesse,  aud  circle  of  Casscl. 
Pop.  1.800. 

WAHLERT,  a  village  of  Hcase-Casacl,  in  the 
circle  of  Schliichtern.    Pop.  200.    It  has  two  mills. 

WAHLHAUPTEN,  a  Tillage  of  BaTaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  and  presidial  (if  Buchloe.  Pop.  220. 

WAHLHEIM,  a  Tillage  of  Hesse,  in  the  circle  of 
Alzey.  Pop.  360. — Also  two  Tillages  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Bcsig- 
heira,  on  the  Neckar.    Pop.  1,196. 

WAHL8CHEID,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Saarbruck.  Pop.  250. 

WAHLERSHAU8EN,  a  TUlage  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
in  the  pror.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  42  rn.  W  of 
Cassel,  on  the  Drusel.  Pop.  1,800.  In  its  Ticinity 
i$  the  magnificent  castle  of  Wilhelrosbohe,  com- 
menced in  1606  by  the  landgrave  Maurice,  on  the 
cite  of  the  ancient  convent  of  Weisaenstein,  and 
completed  in  1787.  This  castle,  the  finest  sover- 
eign residence  in  Germany,  and  in  grandeur  of  site 
unequalled  in  Europe,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Karlsberg,  upwards  on  which  its  castle  and  depen- 
dencies extend.  In  the  environs  are  also  the  coal- 
mines of  Habichtswald. 

WAHLSHAUSEN,  or  Verka-Wahlshausen,  a 
village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  prov  of  Lower  Hesse, 
and  circle  of  Hofgeismar,  on  the  8chwiilme.  Pop. 
600.  It  has  an  extensive  hleachery,  and  a  coal- 
mine. 

WAHL8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Juterbogk.  Pop.  206. 

WAHL8TATT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  and  5  m.  8E  of  Liegnitz.  Pop. 
378.  An  engagement  took  place  here  in  1241,  be- 
tween Doke  Henry  of  Liegnitz  and  the  Tartars,  and 
another  in  1813  between  Blucher  and  the  French. 

WAHL8TETT,  a  Tfllage  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  to  the  NW  of  Segeberg.  Pop.  362. 

WAHLWIE8,  a  Tillage  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  See,  and  bail,  of  Stockach.    Pop.  340. 

WAH L W I N  K  EL,  a  Tillage  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  in  the  baiL  of  Tenneberg.    Pop.  250. 

WAIIMBECK.  a  Tillage  of  HanoTer,  in  the  bail, 
of  NienoTer.    Pop.  590. 

WAHN,  a  Tillage  of  HanoTer,  in  the  circle  of 
Meppen.  Pop.  610. — Also  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Muhlheini. 
Pop.  538. 

vVAHNS,  a  Tillage  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  the 
bail,  of  Wasungen.    Pop.  360. 

WAHNSDORF,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  bail, 
of  Dresden.    Pop.  320. 


WAHNWEGEN,  a  Tillage  of  BaTaria,  in  the 

circle  of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant  of  Rusel.    Pop.  400. 

WAHRBURG,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Stendal,  on  the 
Uchte.    Pop.  250. 

WAH  REN.    See  Wakes. 

WAH  REN  BERG,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Osterburg,  on 
the  Elbe.    Pop.  810. 

WAHRENBRUCK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
proT.  of  Saxony,  regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle 
of  Liebenwerda,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Black  Elster, 
and  27  m.  E  of  Torgau.  Pop.  608.  It  has  a  paper- 
mill. 

WAHRENHOLZ,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
prov.  of  Luneburg,  near  Gif  horn.    Pop.  448. 

WAHRLANG,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Neustettin.  Pop.  240. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  cir- 
cle of  Uckermunde.    Pop.  320. 

WAHRSOM,  a  Tillage  of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz 
and  circle  of  Ratzeburg.    Pop.  200. 

WAHSALCH,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Utah 
Territory,  U.  8.,  extending  in  a  88W  direction  from 
the  Green  river  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to 
the  8ierra  Nevada  range  of  California. 

WAIBLINGEN,  a  town  of  Wiirtembcrg.  capital 
of  a  bail,  of  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  8  m.  NE  of 
Stuttgart,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rems.  Pop.  3,131. 
It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  tanneries,  and  exten- 
sive tile-kilns.  This  town  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  em- 
peror Frederick  Barberousse.  From  this  town  also 
the  Hohenstaufen  party  rccciTed  the  name  of  We- 
belingcn  or  Ghibehns.    Pop.  of  bail.,  27,947. 

WAIB8TADT,  a  town  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Neckar- Bisch  ofs- 
beim,  on  the  Rodcnbache.    Pop.  1,874. 

WAIDERSFELDEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
12  m.  E  of  Freystadt 

WA1DHOFEN  l!.m  km  n';,  a  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ips,  72  m.  W  by  8  of 
Vienna.  Pop.  3,500.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  hardware. 

WAIDHOFEN  (Bohmisch),  a  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  river  Thaya,  65  m.  WNW  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  1,400.    It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  tape. 

WAIGIOU,  or  Wayoeou,  an  island  of  the  8.  Pa- 
cific, to  the  NW  of  New  Guinea,  the  SE  point  of 
which  is  placed  by  Raper  in  S  lat  o  21',  E  long. 
131°  18'.  It  is  70  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and 
20  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  inhabited  by  Malays,  Al- 
foras.  and  Papuans. 

WAIHOU,  a  riTer  of  the  North  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  runs  SSE,  and  Hows  into  the  ocean 
in  8  lat.  42°  41'. 

WAIKATO,  a  riTer  of  the  N.  island  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  rises  in  Lake  Taupo;  flows  N,  NW,  and 
W ;  and  enters  a  narrow  channel  on  the  W  coast, 
30  m.  8  of  Manukas,  after  a  total  course  of  140 
m.,  of  which  100  m.  are  navigable  by  vessels  of 
30  tons. 

WAI  MATE,  a  settlement  on  the  W  coast  of  the 
North  island  of  New  Zealand,  15  m.  W  of  the  Bay- 
of- Islands. 

WA1NFLEET,  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  situated 
on  a  crock  at  the  E  part  of  the  county,  4  m.  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Wash,  14  m.  NNE  of  Boston. 
The  creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burden. 
The  town  is  neat  and  well-built  Pop.  in  1841, 
2,117;  in  1851,  2,255. 

WAINGAROA,  a  harbour  on  the  W  coast  of  the 
North  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  S  lat  36°,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  inlet  into  which  two  nvcrs  empty 
themselTCS. 
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WAI  PAPA  POINT,  a  headland  on  the  K  coast 
of  the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  42°  9*  8  Ut. 

WAIPAPAPA  POINT,  a  headland  on  the  8 
coast  of  the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  N  lat. 
46°  40\  E  long.  168°  54'. 

WAIRAU,  a  river  of  the  Middle  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  rises  in  the  Snowy  Alps,  and  flows 
ENE  into  Cloudybay,  in  8  lat.  42°  30*.  Its  chief 
tributary  is  the  Waiopai,  which  joins  it  on  the  r. 
bank  a  little  above  its  cml>ouchure. 

WAIROA,  a  river  of  the  North  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  flows  into  Kaipara  harbour. 

VVAITANOI,  a  river  of  the  Middle  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  flows  into  a  considerable  estuary  on 
the  E  coast,  in  8  Ut.  44°  38'. 

WAITANGI  BAY,  a  deep  bay  on  the  W  coast 
of  Chatham  island,  in  8  lat.  43°  58*.  W  long.  176° 
88'.  It  presents  good  anchorage  in  5  faths.,  and  on 
firm  sand. 

WAITHE,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  7  m.  8SE  of 
Great  Grimsby.  Area  780  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  49. 

WAIT8FIELD,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 
Vermont,  U.  8.,  18  m.  8W  of  Montpclier.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1.048. 

WAIT'S  RIVER,  a  river  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  which 
runs  into  the  Connecticut,  12  m.  below  Well's  river. 

WATTZEN,  or  Vacx,  a  town  of  Hungary,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  bend  of  the  Danube,  19  m.  N 
of  Pest,  and  95  m.  E  of  Presburg,  in  N*  lat  47°  47*. 
It  is  a  place  of  antiquity,  having  been  a  bishop's 
see  in  1074.  It  is  tolerably  built,  and  contains  a 
square  of  some  extent  The  public  structures  are  a 
cathedral,  several  Catholic,  and  a  Protestant  church, 
a  government-house,  an  episcopal  seminary,  and  a 
Piarist  college,  and  a  military  school. 

WAITZENKIKCHEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria, 
19  m.  W  of  Lintx. 

WA  JIDA,  a  village  of  Tlemcen,  in  Algiers,  25 
m.  SW  of  Tlemcen. 

WAJORA,  a  village  of  Kaarta,  in  Central  Africa, 
in  N  lat.  14°  48'. 

WAKAMBA,  a  territory  of  Central  Africa,  lying 
between  the  Kiskambutia  mountains  and  the  Ki- 
limandjaro  chain,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Adi. 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  people  of  comparatively  fair 
complexion,  who  have  commercial  intercourse  with 
Kafta  and  Enarea. 

WAKA8A8A  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  SW  coast  of 
Florida,  which  receives  several  rivers,  and  contains 
a  number  of  islands. 

WAK  ASP,  a  river  of  the  Middle  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  flows  into  False  bay,  on  the  W  coast, 
in  8  lat.  44°  20\  E  long.  168°  24'. 

WAKATOMIKA,  a  river  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  which 
runs  SE,  and  joins  the  Muskingum,  13  m.  above 
Zancsville. 

WAKE,  a  central  co.  of  the  state  of  N.  Carolina, 
U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,018  sq.  m.,  drained 
by  Neuse  river  and  its  branches,  and  intersected  by 
North  Carolina  Central,  and  Gaston  and  Raleigh 
railways.  Pop.  in  1840,  21,118;  in  1850,24,887. 
Its  capital  is  Raleigh. 

WAKEFIELD,  a  parish  and  a  municipal  and 
pari,  borough,  in  the  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire.  The  p.  contains  the  town  of  W.,  the 
chapelries  of  Horbtiry  and  Stanley,  and  the  town- 
ships of  Alvcrthorpe,  Tbornes,  Wakefield,  and 
Wrenthorpo  ;  and  is  intersected  by  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  railway,  which  is  here  carried  over  the 
Calder  at  Broad  reach  by  a  viaduct  of  three  arches, 
each  63  ft.  7  ins.  on  the  skew.  The  North  Midland 
railway,  from  Derby  to  Leeds,  joins  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  line  a  little  to  the  east  of  Wakefield. 
Area  of  p.  9,311  acres.  Pop.  of  p.  in  1801,  16,597 ; 
in  1831,24,538;  in  1851,33,117.  The  church,  origi- 


nally erected  in  1329,  is  in  a  mixed  style  of  architec- 
ture, 156  ft  in  length  by  69  ft.  in  breadth;  with  a 
square  embattled  tower,  and  an  octagonal  spire  237 
ft  in  height  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  tad 
aisles,  divided  by  pointed  arches.  The  township  of 
W.  comprises  tho  greater  part  of  the  town  :  on  the 
SW  side  of  the  township,  the  buildings  of  the  tows 
advance,  in  a  continuous  street,  into  the  neighbour- 
ing agricultural  township  of  Alverthorpe.  The 
town— which  in  many  respects  may  be  considered 
the  capita]  of  the  West  Riding — is  situated  on  the 
N  or  1.  bank  of  tho  Calder,  on  a  (doping  eminence, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  parish.  It  is  built  with 
considerable  regularity,  and  contains  many  large 
and  lofty  houses  chiefly  of  brick.  In  Wood-street 
is  a  handsome  structure,  containing  a  library  and 
news-room,  with  rooms  for  concerts  and  assenihliea 
The  market-place  is  not  of  great  extent;  bat  a 
handsome  corn-exchange,  with  a  saloon  over  it,  wu 
erected  in  Westgate  in  1838.  The  river  is  here  cro»«.i 
by  a  stone-bridge  of  eight  arches,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  project- 
ing over  the  eastern  side,  and  partly  resting  on  the 
starlings,  is  a  chapel,  which  is  commonly  aoppuvi 
to  have  been  erected  by  Edward  IV.  on' the  site  of 
a  more  ancient  building.  It  is  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture, about  30  ft  long  by  18  ft.  broad.  The  court- 
house is  a  very  elegant  edifice,  with  a  Doric  por- 
tico. Tho  house-of-corrcction  for  the  West  riding, 
is  an  extensive  structure  at  the  bottom  of  West- 
gate.  The  now  gaol,  a  grand  massive  imposing 
building,  is  the  largest  prison  in  England,  accom- 
modating on  the  separate  system,  732  prisoners.  It 
stands  on  about  14  acres  of  ground,  aud  cost  £  1 2".O0O. 
The  Reform  act  conferred  the  privilege  onW.of 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  The  East 
moor,  the  village  of  Thornes,  and  parts  of  the  town- 
ships of  Alverthorpe  and  Stanley,  are  included  with 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  pari,  borough,  of  which  the 
pop.  in  1851  was  returned  at  22,057.  The  number 
of  electors  registered  in  1837  was  733;  in  19SS, 
850.  W.  is  also  a  polling-station  in  the  election  <A 
members  for  the  West  nding.— W.  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  aad 
worsted  yarn,  but  both  these,  though  still  consider- 
able, have  greatly  declined.  There  are  rlveinp 
works,  breweries,  foundries,  and  starch  works  in 
the  town.  The  chief  trade  now  consists  in  the  ex- 
port of  com,  coal,  and  wool.  The  wool  is  sent  to 
factors  in  this  town  for  sale  from  various  parts  of 
England.  The  coals  are  sent  down  the  Calder.  and 
thence  by  the  Ouse  to  York,  and  by  the  Humber  to 
Hull.  The  corn  market  is  the  most  important  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  river  was  rendered  na- 
vigable to  W.  in  1698;  and  in  1760  the  navigation 
was  extended  to  Salter-Hebble  near  Halifax.  The 
town  is,  by  railway,  distant  from  Leeds  12$  m. ; 
from  Manchester  57 £  m.  It  is  supposed  that  a  town 
existed  on  the  site  of  W.  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
A  battle  was  fought  here  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1460,  between  the  princess  Margaret  of  Anjoo, 
wife  of  Henry  VI.,  and  Richard,  duke  of  York,  io 
which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain,  with 
upwards  of  3,000  Yorkists.  During  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars  W.  suffered  severely,  having  been 
alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  royalist  and  parlia- 
mentary  parties. 

WAKEFIELD,  a  township  in  Carroll  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  U.  8.,  46  m.  NE  of  Concord.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,3%;  in  1850,  1,405.— Also  a  village  of 
Kingston  township,  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
Rhode  island,  11  m.  W8W  of  Newport 

WAKEFIELD  (Port),  a  village  and  port  of  & 
Australia,  on  the  gulf  of  8t.  Vincent  It  is  a  ship- 
ping-place for  the  adjacent  northern  districts,  and 
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especially  for  the  export  of  the  London  copper- 
smelting  company.  The  tonnage  at  Fort  W.,  in 
1851,  was  in  excess  of  20,000  tons. 

WAKE  MAN,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  &,  89  m.  NNE  of  Columbus,  and 
interacted  by  the  Toledo,  Norwalk,  and  Cleveland 
railroad.    Pop.  in  1840,  702  ;  in  1850,  704. 

WAKEN DORF,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
dnchy  of  Holstetn,  and  bail,  of  Georgenthal.  Pop. 
200. — Also  a  village  of  the  bail,  of  Scgeberg.  Pop. 
480.—  Also  a  village  of  the  bail,  of  Traventhal.  Pop. 
240. 

WAKENETZ,  a  river  which  issues  from  the  N 
extremity  of  Lake  Ratzeburg,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Dutch  territory  of  Laucnburg,  and  territory  of 
Labeck;  enters  the  latter;  runs  NNW;  and  after  a 
course  of  12  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Trave,  on  tho 
r.  bank,  at  Lubeck. 

WAKERING  (Great),  a  parish  in  Essex,  stretch- 
ing along  the  coast,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  v.  is  5  m.  8E  of  Rochford.  Area  of  p.,  5,484 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  834 ;  in  1851,  905. 

WAKERING  (Little),  a  parish  in  Essex.  4  m. 
E  by  N  of  Prittlcwell.  Area  5,862  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,297;  in  1851,292. 

WAKERLEY,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  8 
m.  NE  of  Rockingham,  Area  2,130  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  218;  in  1851,232. 

WAKRU,  a  village  of  the  district  of  Martaban, 
>m  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10  m.  E 
of  Amherst.  It  is  said  to  have  formerly  been  a 
pl  u-e  of  importance,  and  is  still  a  valuable  outpost. 

WAKULLA,  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  the  state 
of  Florida,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  492  sq.  m., 
drained  bv  branches  of  Ockatockany  river,  and  gen- 
erally fertile.  Pop.  in  1850,  1,955.  Its  capital  is 
Newport, 

WALACHIA,  or  Wai.i.acuia  [Gkrm.  Walachei; 
Frmch,  Yalackic],  a  northern  principality  of  Euro- 

Ew  Turkey,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  in- 
biUnta,  the  Vlaqwu  or  Wnlhu-hian*.  The  Turks 
call  it  Ejflakb  ;  the  Walachians,  Zaba-Rumaxaska, 
and  themselves  Rowirttior  Romans.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  43s  40'  and  45°  40'  N ;  and  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N  W  by  the  Austrian  principality  of  Tran- 
sylvania ;  on  the  NE  by  Moldavia ;  on  the  SE  by 
the  sanjak  of  Silistria;  on  the  S  by  the  sanjak  of 
N'icopofi ;  on  the  SW  by  the  sanjak  of  Widin ;  and 
on  the  W  by  the  military  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
Hassel  ami  Balbi  estimate  the  superficial  extent  at 
25,231  so.  m. ;  Ritter  at  25,310,  and  Snlzar  at  29,767 
sq.  m.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  W  and  NW  by  high 
mountains  belonging  to  the  Carpathian  system, 
which  separate  the  country  from  Austria.  The  ad- 
rinced  ndges  of  these  heights  extend  into  the 
country  on  the  W,  as  far  as  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube ;  on  the  E  side  they  form  a  narrow  ridge. 
The  rest  of  the  surface  is  an  extensive  plain,  through 
which  large  rivers,  descending  from  toe  Carpathian 
mnge,  flow  slowly  towards  the  Danube.  This  plain 
is  diversified  by  some  forests:  but  is  scarcely  bro- 
ken by  a  single  eminence.  Thornton  describes  the 
appearance  of  both  principalities  in  rapturous  terms : 
the  fertility  of  the  soil, — the  torrents  rushing  down 
the  precipices  and  winding  through  the  valleys, — 
the  fragrance  of  the  lime-flower,  and  of  the  herbs 
crt-jhed  by  the  browsing  flocks, — the  solitary  huts 
of  the  shepherd  on  the  brow  of  the  mountains, — tho 
mountains  themselves  rising  far  above  tho  clouds 
with  their  snow-clad  summits,  and  beneath  adorned 
with  lofrv  and  majestic  trees, — all  constitute  ever- 
present  elements  of  beauty  in  the  landscape.  Many 
of  the  mountain  summits  arc  composed  of  gneiss 
and  mica-schist.  There  are  five  important  passes 
W.  and  Transylvania.   The  Danube  is  the 


principal  river;  its  main  tributaries  are  the  Schvl, 
the  Aluta,  the  Arjish,  the  Dumbrovitxa,  and  the 
Jalomnitxa.  "  These  rivers,"  says  Mr.  O'Rrien, 
"could,  at  a  small  comparative  expense,  be  made 
navigable  for  the  passage  of  rafts.  The  mountains 
in  which  they  have  their  source  are  covered  to  their 
summits  with  magnificent  forests.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountains  are  oaks,  midway  up  are  beech-trees, 
and  above  these  are  pines  of  extraordinary  height 
and  girth.  All  this  wealth  of  wood  lies  utterly  use- 
less, and  trees  and  branches  blown,  down  by  the 
storm  rot  where  tbey  fall  for  want  of  the  means 
of  transport.  In  the  Moldavian  parts  of  the  Car- 
pathians, the  case,  however,  is  not  exactly  the 
same.  The  river  Sereth,  which  separates  the  two 
principalities,  is  larger  and  deeper  than  the  rivers 
flowing  through  W.,  and  its  waters  are  consequently 
covered  during  the  season  with  immense  rafts  of 
wood.conBisting  chieflvof  oak  and  pine,  both  of  which 
are  good  in  building  and  masting  ships."  There 
are  no  lakes  of  any  considerable  size,  but  numer- 
ous ponds  and  marshes. — The  climate  is  temperate, 
though  not  so  mild  as  on  the  8  side  of  the  Balkan ; 
the  Danube  occasionally  freexes,  and  whiter,  com- 
mencing in  November,  lasts  till  March.  The  spring 
is  rainy.  During  three  months  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  very  great,  and  thunder-storms  are  frequent. 
Autumn  is  the  finest  season  of  the  year.  Earth- 
quakes sometimes  occur;  in  1802  the  city  of  Buch- 
arest was  nearly  destroyed  by  one.  The  nights  are 
cold  and  attended  with  copious  dews.  In  general 
the  air  is  healthy;  but  in  the  mountain  districts 
goitre  is  occasionally  Been.  Bilious  fevers  and  agues 
are  common  but  not  dangerous. 

SnU  and  Productions.]  The  soil  is  productive  in 
the  valleys  between  the  mountains ;  and  of  luxu- 
rious fertility  in  the  plains.  It  is,  however,  very 
indifferently  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  generally 
preferring  the  life  of  herdsmen  to  the  occupations  of 
the  agriculturist.  The  possessors  of  land  all  reside 
in  Bucharest,  and  care  nothing  about  their  property 
or  the  people  who  cultivate  it,  so  long  as  the  rents 
are  regularly  paid.  The  farmers  usually  occupy 
much  smaller  pieces  of  ground  than  in  England,  and 


seldom  get  rich  ;  indeed,  they  are  rather  serfs  than 
farmers.  The  arrangement  between  them  and  the 
landlords  is  made  at  stated  periods  of  five  years, 
fixed  by  government.  If  the  farmer  does  not  like 
his  landlord,  he  must  give  one  year's  notice  that  he 
is  going  to  leave  his  village,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances can  he  leave  it  except  at  the  expiration  of 
one  of  these  quinquennial  periods.  He  is  forced  to 
cultivate  ground  somewhere,  and  consequently  the 
cultivators  are  nearly  tied  to  the  soil,  as  every  ob- 
stacle is  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  changing  land- 
lords. The  rent  is  paid  partly  in  kind,  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  labour.  The  landlord  gets  the 
tenth  part  ot  all  corn  which  is  grown,  and  the  corn 
may  not  be  removed  until  he  has  taken  bin  share. 
The  people  appear  very  poor,  much  more  so  than 
the  Bulgarian  pop.  on  the  8  of  the  Danube,  under 
the  Mussulman  government.  The  bitter  grow  rich 
frequently  in  spite  of  the  oppression  they  may  be 
sometimes  individually  subjected  to,  and  their  cot- 
tages and  the  furniture  and  cooking  utensils  are 
always  much  better  than  those  of  the  corresponding 
class  in  W.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  his  recent  account  of 
this  country,  says  of  its  resources :  "  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  Europe  a  soil  more  rich,  and  scarcely  a 
climate  more  favoured  than  that  of  W.  The  coun- 
try is  literally  overflowing  with  grain  of  every  sort, 
and  out  of  France  I  have  never  drank  a  rtn  ordinaire 
as  good  as  in  this  country.  The  common  white 
wine  of  W.,  when  kept  for  two  or  three  years  in 
bottle,  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  produced  on 
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the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  rich  meadow-lands 
afford  pasturage  to  numberless  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep,  whilBt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
forests  there  are  immense  herds  of  swine.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  great  abundance  of  meat  of  all  kinds, 
that  Mr.  Goldner's  successors  have  established  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galatz,  and  that 
another  English  establishment  largely  engaged  in 
tho  pork  trade  has  been  formed  at  Kalafat  The 
proprietors  of  both  these  establishments  find,  that 
notwithstanding  the  high  wages  they  are  forced  to 
give  their  English  workmen,  and  the  expenses  of 
transport,  they  can  sell  their  merchandise  cheaper 
in  England  than  if  they  purchased  the  materials  for 
their  trade  in  any  of  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  Ireland.  Game  of  almost  all  kinds  abound  in  W. 
Wild  turkeys  are  met  with  in  hundreds  in  the 
steppes  or  great  open  plains.  Hares  were  sold  until 
lately  in  the  market  of  Bucharest  at  4d.  each,  and  a 
brace  of  blackcock  at  about  the  same  price.  There 
is  also  an  abundance  of  fish  in  the  inland  rivers,  and 
some  of  it  of  very  exquisite  flavour."  Turkish  corn 
is  the  grain  most  extensively  cultivated ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  excellent  wheat  also  is  raised  and  exported ; 
melons  form  a  principal  article  of  food,  and  fruit  is 
excellent  and  abundant.  Wine  might  be  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  this  country  if  the  people 
were  industrious.  The  principal  wine  districts  are 
Dragishan,  Cemez,  Greca,  and  Lacuisni.  There  are 
extensive  forests,  which  are  peopled  with  flocks  of 
singing-birds,  particularly  nightingales.    The  pas 


good,  and  support  a  number  of  cattle. 
The  native  oxen  are  all  white,  small,  thin,  and  long- 
haired. The  horses  are  small,  but  swift  and  strong. 
The  wool  is  excellent,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  exceeds  3,000,000.  Upwards  of  100,000 
are  yearly  exported  to  Constantinople.  There  arc 
three  species  of  sheep  fed  in  this  country :  the  zvtr- 
kan  with  long  and  coarse  wool ;  the  zigey  with 
short  and  fine  wool ;  and  the  Tartarian  breed  with 
enormous  tails  and  a  middling  fleece.  Game,  as  al- 
ready observed,  is  abundant;  but  the  bojards  or 
lords  of  the  soil — as  in  more  civilized  countries — 
reserve  to  themselves  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
hunting.  All  the  forests  and  fastnesses  abound  in 
wolves,  bears,  wild-boars,  and  doer.  Bees  are  kept 
in  great  quantities,  and  leeches  are  exported.  There 
are  three  mines  of  rock-salt  in  W.  which  yield 
20,000,000  okas,  of  2  Vb  14  oz.,  annually.  Gold  occurs 
in  the  sands  of  Bcvcral  rivers.  Mercury  abounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Piteshti.  Iron  occurs  at  Bara,  An- 
nua, and  elsewhere.  At  Gesscni  there  are  coal-mines. 
Good  building-stone  is  scarce:  chalk  is  abundant. 
There  is  little  manufacturing  industry.  The  com- 
mon people  make  their  own  clothes  and  tools ;  the 
rich  are  supplied  with  articles  of  luxury  from  abroad. 

Commerce.]  The  two  principalities  export  an- 
nually nearly  4,000,000  hectolitres  of  grain.  Not- 
withstanding the  impediments  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sulina,  and  the  difficulties  laid  in  the  way  of  trade 
at  Braila,  1,128  ships  were  laden  in  1851.  British 
ships  alone  carried  345,000  hectolitres  of  grain, 
whilst  350,000  hectolitres  were  conveyed  to  England 
in  foreign  vessels.  In  1852,  upwards  of  700  ships 
were  laden  at  Galatz.  The  following  is  a  recent 
estimato  of  the  importations :  Viennese  and  Tran- 
sylvanian  wares,  3,2O0,000f. ;  manufactures  of  l^eip- 
zic,  6,000,000f.;  RusBia,  350,000f. ;  the  Levant, 
4,600,000f. ;  British  manufactured  iron  wares, 
2,000,000f.  From  Vienna  the  principalities  import 
cloth,  shoes,  gloves,  carriages,  musical  instruments, 
and  glass;  from  Transylvania,  coarse  linens  and 
leather ;  from  the  Levant,  colonial  wares,  coffee,  su  gar, 
tobacco,  cotton  twist,  British  and  French  manufac- 
tures, and  British  iron ;  from  Russia,  salt -fish  and 


furs;  from  England,  iron,  steel,  machinery,  and 
utensils ;  from  France,  silk  cloths,  perfomerr, 
fashionable  articles,  and  books.  The  commerce  'of 
the  principalities  is  free  from  prohibition.  The 
custom-house  taxes  hitherto  amounted  to  3  per  cent, 
for  both  importation  and  exportation :  they  have 
lately  been  raised  to  5  per  cent.  In  1847  toe  cus- 
tom-DOuaes  were  let  out  for  the  annual  stun  of 
l,200,000f.  To  the  Danube  W.  is  indebted  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  commerce,  and  for  the  means  of 
communicating  both  with  the  E  and  W.  Means  is 
not  more  than  six  days'  distant  from  Giurgero,  and 
tho  Black  sea  not  more  than  three.  It  is  at  once  the 
channel  through  which  W.  disposes  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  immense  quantities  of  corn  which  hare 
procured  for  her  and  Moldavia  the  designation  of 
the  granary  of  Europe,  and  through  which  W.  re- 
ceives the  products  of  European  art  and  industry. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Walachians  take  hardly  any 
part  in  its  navigation,  which  remains  wholly  m  the 
hands  of  Austria,  if  we  except  the  wretched  flat- 
bottomed  boats  which  bring  a  few  necessaries  from 
Galatz  to  other  points  on  the  river,  or  transport  the 
immense  masses  of  salt,  which  form  one  of  the 
principal  items  in  Walachian  commerce  to  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  and  8ervia>  The  steamboats  of  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyd  keep  up  a  regular  communication,  in 
time  of  peace,  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople. 
Three  stations  in  W.  are  established — Turnu-8everin, 
Giurgevo,  and  Ibraila,  where  they  have  agents,  who 
are  mostly  Austrian  consuls  as  well.  On  issuing 
from  W.  tho  Danube  is  divided  into  numerous 
branches,  separated  by  islands  of  greater  or  lest 
dimensions.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  mouth* 
arc  those  of  Kilia,  St  George,  and  Sulina.  In  the 
old  and  golden  days  of  the  East,  the  Genoese  had  i 
factory  at  Kilia ;  but  at  this  point  the  river  has  now 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  The  St  George  month 
is  accessible  only  to  fishing-boats,  and  as  regards 
Sulina,  everybody  knows  how  successfully  Russia 
has  managed  to  destroy  it  also,  so  as  to  drive  the  trade 
of  this  quarter  into  Odessa.  In  the  best  of  times, 
this  mouth  required  considerable  care  to  keep  it  open, 
and  a  project  was  at  one  time  set  on  foot  to  run  a 
canal  across,  between  Rassova  and  Kustendje,  the 
expenses  of  which  Austria  offered  to  bear,  so  as  to 
render  tho  navigation  independent  of  the  shifting 
sands  of  the  river. 

Population,  religion,  dr.]  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the 
English  consul,  estimated  the  total  pop.  of  W.  at 
only  1,000,000.  Stein  in  1826  estimated  the  pop.  at 
950,000.  A  census  taken  in  1853,  returned  the  pop. 
at  2,324,484.  The  latter  census  returned  the  num- 
ber of  married  priests  at  5,454;  deacons  married, 
at  840 ;  monks,  2,860 ;  nuns,  2,050 ;  titled  borardt, 
whose  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  3,807 ;  hereditary 
nobility  (cultivators),  living  in  the  villages,  5,510; 
persons  exempt  from  capitation  for  services  rendered 
to  the  state,  509 ;  persons  holding  privileges  of  vari- 
ous sorts  for  the  same  reason,  6,041 ;  merchant* 
holding  patents  or  licenses  to  trade,  17,634;  tax- 
paying  cultivators  or  peasants,  339,907 ;  Ctigxmj  or 
gipsies  belonging  to  the  government  but  emanci- 
pated and  paving  taxes,  18,273;  ditto,  slaves  of 
private  individuals,  20,500;  foreigners,  4.29"; 
maimed,  deformed,  or  infirm,  30,000 ;  persons  with- 
out any  fixed  residence,  741 ;  Jews  living  onlv  in 
the  towns,  4,700;  artisans,  5,600. — The  Walachians 
are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  Dacians, 
Mresians,  and  Bulgarians.  They  are  an  indolent 
and  superstitious  race  of  men,  knowing  no  better 
amusement  than  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe 
under  the  shade  of  their  woods.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a  large  loose  shirt  fastened  by  a  belt  w,de  trousers, 
a  sheep-skin  cloak,  and  sandals  of  i 
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The  Greek  portion  of  tho  pop.  are  wealthier  and 
more  active.  Turks  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  tho 
principality.  The  Gypsies  amount  to  about  50,000. 
The  Walachians  and  Greeks  generally  belong  to  the 
Greek  church ;  the  head  of  which  in  this  country  is 
the  archb.  of  Bucharest.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
under  the  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  The  clergy  possess 
a  third  part  of  the  landed  property  in  the  country  ; 
and  tbe  annual  income  of  their  archbishop  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  400,000  piastres.  The  abbeys  and  dio- 
ceses are  exposed  to  sale,  and  the  price  is  put  into 
the  coffers  of  the  hospodar.  The  church  property  in 
W.  is  very  large,  and  might  be  diminished  with  great 
advantage.  Reformers  complain  that  the  highest 
and  most  valuable  offices  in  the  church  are,  through 
tbe  medium  of  Russian  influence,  filled  by  Greeks, 
men  who  do  not  understand  one  word  of  tho  lan- 
guage, and  are  therefore  utterly  unfitted  for  a  pas- 
toral charge  among  the  people  where  they  are  sent 
Nay,  more,  in  some  instances  they  are  not  qualified 
for  their  holy  office  even  by  the  correctness  of  their 
lives  and  deportment,  and,  after  debauchery  in  pri- 
vate during  the  eight  or  ten  years  they  reside  in  the 
country ,  return  with  large  fortunes  to  their  native 
land.  The  Walachian  is  not  the  written  language : 
tbe  only  books  used  are  printed  in  Greek,  and  Greek 
is  also  taught  in  the  schools.  There  are  no  country 
schools ;  the  only  seminaries  of  education  are  to  be 
found  in  the  towns;  and  such  is  the  prevailing 
ignorance,  that  even  Greek  bishops  are  occasionally 
found  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  It  is,  or  very 
recently  was  customary  in  this  country,  to  open  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead  every  seven  years,  and  if  the 
body  had  not  returned  to  its  kindred  dust,  the  rela- 
tions judged  that  the  soul  that  once  animated  it  was 
in  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  that  the  deceased  had 
become  a  vampire.  Tbe  rich  bojards  either  employ 
foreign  tutors,  or  send  their  sons  to  Germany  or 
Italy  for  their  education.  Marriages  are  easily  dis- 
solved. 

Government,  revenue,  Sc.]  "  The  territories  of  the 
old  Byzantine  monarchy,  which  the  Turks  appro- 
priated, had  been  bounded  on  the  N  by  tbe  Danube, 
but,  as  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  in- 
creased, they  carried  their  conquests  beyond  this 
frontier,  and  established  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able period  even  in  the  capital  of  Hungary.  Among 
tbe  states  in  these  parts  which  they  reduced  to 
obedience  were  two  principalities  of  some  antiquity 
termed  W.  and  Moldavia,  governed  by  rulers  of 
their  own,  and  comprising  very  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tricts which  they  include  at  the  presont  day.  These 
were  brought  by  the  groat  Solyman  into  a  species 
of  subjection  to  the  Ottoman  crown.  That  the  con- 
quest was  in  itself  incomplete  is  not  very  probable, 
considering  the  strength  of  the  Turks  at  that  period ; 
bnt,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  provinces  in  ques- 
tion were  never  actually  incorporated  in  the  Otto- 
man empire,  but  were  left  under  their  own  princes, 
with  a  reservation  only  of  sovereignty  and  tribute 
to  the  Sublime  Porte."  W.  and  Moldavia  were 
governed  by  native  princes,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  until  1731,  when  the  divan  de- 
posed the  indigenous  princes  and  clothed  tho  Fana- 
riotes  in  their  spoils.  The  divan  did  not  deprive  the 
natives  of  all  influence  in  the  government;  and  va- 
rious posts  were  reserved  for  the  native  boyards, 
such  as  those  of  chief-justice,  mayor,  secretary - 
eeneral  of  the  districts  and  cantons.  But  the  situa- 
tion of  minister  of  the  interior  and  for  foreign  affairs, 
of  the  police,  the  sheriffs,  the  military  officers,  and 
*  multitude  of  other  posts,  were  usually  given  to 
the  Fanariotes  in  the  suite  of  the  hospodar,  who 
from  the  moment  of  their  appointment  took  the  title 
°f  boyar  or  boyard.   The  only  allegiance  wbich  W. 


owns  to  the  sultan,  under  latter  arrangements,  is 
an  annual  payment  of  £50,000  as  tribute,  and  the 
necessity  of  having  his  approbation  of  the  person 
who  may  be  elected  as  prince.  The  prince  is  elected 
by  a  council  of  about  60  persons,  half  of  whom  are 
elected  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts, and  the  other  half  consists  of  the  most  influ- 
ential boyards  in  Bucharest  and  the  ministers  of 
state.  When  they  have  made  choice  of  any  one, 
his  name  is  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
sultan  for  approbation,  without  which  he  cannot  as- 
sume office.  The  Russians  exert  every  means  of 
intrigue  to  secure  the  election  of  a  person  in  their 
interest,  and  they  had  obtained  such  influence  in 
the  country  of  late  years  that  they  were  always 
sure  of  gaining  their  point.  The  W.  noblesse  dates 
its  origin  from  the  year  1241.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  country  had  been  desolated  by  the  con-  , 
tinned  incursions  of  the  Tartars ;  the  pop.  was  ter- 
ribly reduced  in  numbers,— the  slaves  only  ventured 
to  make  head  against  the  enemy;  and  W.  and  Mol- 
davia put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Hun- 
gary, then  great  and  flourishing,  under  Louis  I.  In 
the  year  above  mentioned  the  Walachs  of  Transyl- 
vania, no  longer  able  to  endure  the  inroads  of  the 
Tartars,  emigrated  into  their  old  fatherland  under 
the  command  of  Roddoulo  Negro,  or  Black  Rodolph, 
as  ho  is  called  in  W.  annals.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  number  of  warriors  of  greater  or 
less  renown,  to  whom  he  confided  the  principal 
charges  and  dignities  of  his  new  Rtate,  and  in  these 
personages,  says  tradition,  you  will  find  the  origin 
of  the  boyards  or  nobles.  The  word  boyard,  or  boier, 
is,  according  to  some,  Slavonic,  and  means  1  soldier,' 
or'armigcr;'  others  derive  it  from  the  Latin  bo$, 
'  an  ox,'  and  affirm  it  was  the  designation  in  the  old 
Roman  times  of  the  large  farmers,  distinguished 
beyond  their  neighbours  by  tho  possession  of  great 
herds  of  cattle.  The  prince,  and  the  boyards,  are 
alike  distinguished  from  their  inferiors  by  the  length 
of  their  beards;  tbe  latter  are  also  easily  discernible 
from  a  common  inhabitant  by  the  enormity  of  their 
kalpaks,  or  head-dress,  which  is  composed  of  black 
lamb-skins  in  the  form  of  a  balloon.  By  the  porte, 
tbe  hospodar  is  allowed  a  limited  revenue  arising 
from  a  tithe  upon  sheep,  becs,  altogether  valued  at 
only  £800  a  year:  in  a  short  time,  however,  he  gen- 
erally contrives  to  amass  immense  treasures.  The 
hospodar  has  not  the  military  force  of  the  prov.  at 
his  disposal  like  the  pashas ;  his  divan  or  court  is 
modelled  after  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.— 
There  is  no  written  code  of  laws ;  sometimes  indeed 
reference  is  made  to  the  Basilian  and  Roman  law: 
but  the  hospodar  is  always  Bupreme  judge,  and  all 
legal  proceedings  are  very  summary.  The  native 
militia  used  to  consist  of  about  6,000  men ;  occa- 
sionally reinforced  by  a  body  of  Albanians— The 
revenue  must  be  considerable  to  supply  the  enor- 
mous drain  occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the  hos- 
podars,  and  the  demands  of  the  porte.  The  revenue 
nominally  paid  to  Turkey  used  to  be  600  purses  or 
300,000  piastres;  but  seldom  fell  short  of  500,000 
piastres.  The  inhabitants  were  likewise  obliged  to 
supply  the  Turkish  capital  every  year  with  8,000 
horses,  28,000  sheep,  and  187,500  quarters  of  wheat. 
The  tributary  peasants  in  1817  paid  1,800,000  pins- 
tres,  or  £360,000.  A  complete  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption  pervades  all  the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, and  especially  that  which  has  charge  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  a  lawsuit  the 
poorer  is  always  sure  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  and 
even  the  lower  class  of  boyards  say  that  it  is  useless 
for  them  to  carry  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  higher 
nobility  into  court.  All  the  officers  of  state  are 
poorly  paid— a  minister  only  gets  £600  per  annum 
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— but  they  make  it  up  by  other  means.  There  have 
been  very  large  sums  laid  aside  from  the  state  re- 
venues, and  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  for 
keeping  the  street*  of  Bucharest  well  paved,  but 
their  present  state  is  ruination  to  carriage  springs, 
and  most  uncomfortable  for  those  inside. 

Topogrraphy.]  W.  is  divided  into  W.  Proper, 
comprising  Upper  and  Lower  W.  on  the  E  of  the 
Aluta;  and  Little  W.,  sometimes  called  the  Banat 
of  Crayova,  on  the  W  of  the  same  river.  Bucharest 
is  the  capital  of  W.  Proper.  Fokshani,  or  Foktchan, 
situated  on  the  r  bank  of  the  Milkov,  was  once  a 
considerable  commercial  town:  but  was  bumed  in 
1822.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Waleni  are  the  ex- 
tensive salt-mines  of  Stanikul,  which  recently  fur- 
nished 900,000  cwts.  of  that  article  annually.  The 
Transylvanian  trade  is  chiefly  conducted  by  way  of 
Kimpma,  a  town  on  the  Braowa,  Brahilow  or  Ib- 
rail,  situated  on  the  Danube,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bereth,  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  and  has  a  strong 
citadel.  This  city  capitnlated  to  the  Russians  in 
1828,  after  a  gallant  defence. — Ginrgevo,  Djordjova, 
or  Jerkoki,  which  politically  belongs  to  the  san- 
jak  of  Rutshuk,  is  situated  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Danube  nearly  opposite  Rutshuk,  —  forming  the 
tcte-de-pont  of  that  t<  iwn,  The  citadel  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Ilobodyie. — Tergovisto,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  waivodes,  is  situated  upon  the  Ja- 
lonitza.— Little  W.  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  the 
peace  of  Pasaowitz ;  but  given  back  to  the  Turks  by 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739.  Crajova,  the  capi- 
tal, is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Sckiul. 

Ifitfiyry.)  This  prov.  wu  unknown  in  authentic  history,  until 
it*  invanlon  and  comjuest  by  the  Roman*  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. That  prince  sent  hither  several  colonic*,  who  cultivated 
tract*  of  land,  and  built,  in  prescribed  situation*,  town*  and  vil- 
lage*.  On  the  decline  of  the  empire,  W.  shared  the  fate  of  other 
frontier  province*,  being  alternately  in  possession  of  the  Greek 
emperors  and  the  barbarian*.  The  SHh  cent,  is  said  to  have  Ixxm 
the  era  of  their  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church ; 
while  toe  early  part  of  the  13th  Is  given  a*  the  date  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Bucharest,  the  capital,  and  of  some  smaller  towns.  In 
the  13th  and  14th  cent*.  W.  was  In  some  decree  subject  to  Hun- 
gary. In  the  beginning  of  the  1Mb,  the  Turks  penetrating  in  this 
direction,  long  before  they  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, laid  waste  the  country,  and  subjected  it  to  a  tri- 
bute. The  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  principalities  were 
mild.  The  prince  of  W.  occupied  the  mzrrainty  of  the  Porte,  and 
agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  |  but  at  the  same  time  preserved 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  or  war,  and  the  other  prerogative* 
of  an  independent  ruler.  "The  other  conquests  of  the  Sultan  to 
the  N  of  the  Danube  were  all  ultimately  lost,  but '  the  Danu- 
bian  principalities,"  as  they  were  denominated,  remained  under 
relation*  with  the  Turkish  monarchy  until  it*  fortunes  began  to 
be  affected  by  the  ascendency  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great  was 
contented  with  obtaining  the  support  or  connivance  of  their 
princes  in  his  contests  with  the  sultan ;  but,  as  the  ambition  of 
the  czars  expanded.  It  became  a  leading  object  of  Rusaian  policy 
to  detach  these  semi-Independent  states  from  the  Turkish  domi- 
nion altogether,  and  to  transfer  to  Sl  Petersburg,  by  gradual 
encroachments,  the  allegiance  due  to  Constantinople.  These 
designs  were  aided  by  a  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstance*. 
As  the  Ottoman  power  declined,  the  independence  of  W.  and 
Moldavia  became  somewhat  mora  substantial,  and,  as  their  pop. 
was  exclusively  Christian,  tlx-  pretext  of  a  protectorate  was 
brought  plausibly  into  requisition.  The  Russian  government 
affected,  therefore,  to  defend  against  the  Porte,  the  rights  and 
immunities  constitutionally  reserved  to  the  principalities,  and  so 
successfully  were  the  operations  of  Russia  conducted  that,  in  the 
end,  the  authorit  v  of  the  sultan  was  practically  divided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  caar :  every  victorious  war  was  made  to  contribute  its  Im- 
pulse to  thUconsummation.  Aslongagoaa  l7W.lt  was  stipulated 
and  agreed  t  hat  the  governors,  or.  aa  they  are  styled. '  hospodars '  of 
the  Danubian  principalities,  should  neither  be  ap|»intcd  nor  re- 
moved without  license  obtained  from  the  Russian  court,  and  so 
rapidly  since  that  time  has  the  work  of  encroachment  proceeded, 
that  the  sultan  now  stands  debarred  by  his  own  surrenders  from 
most  of  the  privilege*  of  a  supreme  lord  The  'sovereignty  *  of 
the  provinces.  It  is  true,  still  nominally  pertains  to  him,  but  no 
Turk  can  settle  In  them,  nor  can  any  Turkish  troop*  be  quartered 
there,  except  under  specified  circumstances."'  The  court  of  8t 
Petersburg  had.  however,  hitherto  contented  itself  with  simply 
detaching  the  principalities  from  their  old  allegiance  without 

f  Its  own.  It 


could  easily  enough  be  effected  by  Roaaia  without  any  military 
difficulties,  and,  practically  speaking,  without  opposition.  To 
Invade  Turkey  proper.  Russia  would  nave  to  cross  the  Danube— 
always  an  arduous  operation— or  to  effect  a  landing  at  sou* 
point  of  the  Black  Sea  coast,  and  in  either  of  these  ease*  ibt 
would  be  brought  into  Inevitable  collision  with  the  Ottoman 
forces.  But  by  simply  occupying  Walacbla  and  Moldavia,  six 
to  an 


desire*  have  been  satisfied  for  the  time.  Hence 
have  repeatedly  Invaded  the  principalities:  "  They  have  been  in 
and  out  of  them,  In  fact,  for  the  last  SO  years  As  long  ago  a* 
1808,  they  were  there,  and  found  means  to  prolong  then*  occupa- 
tion in  spite  of  opposition.  They  were  upon  the  point  of  enter. ng 
in  1831 ;  they  actually  entered  in  1838;  and  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember 1848.  they  entered  again.  It  was  on  the  last  occasion 
that  a  special  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia  and  the  Purr, 
stipulating  the  particular  circumstances  wider  which  eaaer 
power  might  uccuw  the  provinces  in  Question  for  the  future  and 
It  is  this  treaty  which  the  czar  violated."  The  convem»ii  of 
Balla-Llman.  on  1st  May  1849.  recognised  the  right  which  bad 
always  been  denied  to  Russia  of  military  occupation  of  the  two 
principalities  and  of  interference  iu  their  internal  administration 
The  privilege*  which  the  Moldo-Walachlan  principalities  ac- 
quired from  their  capitulation*  with  the  Turks,  and  which  were 
recognised  by  subsequent  treaties,  are  (1)  The  right  of  electing 
their  hospodars ;  (?)  Administrative  and  legislative  indepen- 
dence ;  (3)  Inviolability  of  their  territories  The  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty appertaining  to  the  Porte:  (1)  The  purely  honorary 
right  of  confirming  the  hoapodars  elected  by  the  nation.  (?)  An 
annual  tribute  of  3,000,000  of  Turkish  piastres  from  the  two 
principalities.  The  right  of  Russia  Is  confined  to  preventing  tfct 
Porte  from  trespassing  on  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  Moliio- 
Walarhlatts,  and  which  the  latter  had  guaranteed  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople.  The  convention  of  Bait!  Llman  maintains  the 
following  principles,  "two  committees  will  be  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  organic  laws,  whose  labours  are  to  be  submitted  to  tlm 
examination  of  the  Ottoman  government,  which,  after  coming  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  with  the  court  of  Rossio.  will 
promulgate  them  in  the  form  of  a  hatti-tchm/T.  (Art.  3.)— Each 
of  the  two  governments  will  maintain  in  the  principalities  srmie* 
numbering  from  30,000  to  30.000  men,  until  the  entire  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country ;  subsequently  to  the  pacification,  and  until  t!* 
completion  of  the  constitution,  for  the  principalities,  each  of  tlie 
two  powers  la  to  reduce  its  army  to  10,000  men ;  immediately 
afterwards  the  two  powers  will  completely  and  simultaneous* 
evacuate  the  principalities  (Art.  4.)— It  is  evident  then  that  the 
convention  of  Balta- Llman  not  only  violated  all  the  privilege*  of 
the  Moldo-Walachlan*,  but  also  gave  to  Rossis  equal  rights  of 
sovereignty  with  those  possessed  by  the  Porte.  See  article* 
Moi.navra  and  Tmutar 

WALBECK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Saxony,  regency  and  27  m.  WNW  of  Magdeburg", 
and  circle  of  Gardelegon,  on  the  Allier.  Pop.  1,200. 
It  has  manufactories  of  pines  and  of  potash. 

WALBERSWICK,  or  Waldkbswick,  a  parish  in 
Suffolk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blyth,  2  m.  BW 
of  South  wold.  Area  1,960  acres.  Pop,  in  1851,  367. 

WALBERTON,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  3J  m.  WSW 
of  Arundel.   Area  1,722  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  576. 

WALCH  BERG,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  Sty- 
ria,  in  the  circle  and  36  m.  NW  of  Judenburg.  It 
has  mines  of  sulphur  and  of  argentiferous  copper. 

WALCH  EN-SEE,  or  Wau.er-ske,  a  lake  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidtil 
of  Weilheim.  It  is  5  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  £YV, 
and  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  discharges  itself  by  the 
Jaishna  into  the  Iser.    It  abounds  in  fish. 

WALCH EREN,  or  Waj^bekm,  an  island  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  prov.  of  Zealand,  situated  in  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  un- 
rated from  the  islands  of  Beveland  by  a  narrow 
channel  called  the  Sloe.  Pop.  43,000.  If  not  the 
largest,  it  is  the  most  populous  and  best-cultivated 
of  the  different  islands  composing  the  prov.  of  Zea- 
land. It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  in  length  from  NW 
to  SE  about  12  m.:  in  breadth  from  NE  to  SW,  & 
m.  It  lies  low,  and  would  be  subject  to  inundations 
from  the  sea,  were  it  not  protected  by  strong  dyke*. 
The  dyke  of  Wcst-Cappcf,  in  particular,  is  of  great 
size  and  strength.  The  greater  part  of  the  sumo 
is  rich  meadow.  This  island  contains  the  towns  of 
Middleburg,  the  capital,  Flushing,  and  Voere.  The 
villages  are  numerous.  Agues  and  bilious  com- 
plaints prevail  in  spring  and  autumn,  in  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  quantity  of  fresh 
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the  canals  with  which  tho  island  is  intersected : 
brace  the  sickness  prevalent  among  the  British 
trow  darinc  their  occupation  of  it  in  1809. 

WALCHF1NG,  a  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
</  Lower  Bavaria,  and  preaidial  of  Vilshofcn.  Pop. 
410. 

WALCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency 

:' Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Kuppin.    Fop.  MO. 

WALCHUM,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
nptKtv  of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Ahrembcrg- 
Mippen.    Pop,  230. 

WALCTCWYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cint.  and  bail  of  Zug.    Pop.  1,039. 

WALCOT,  or  WAi/wr-FAi.Kixon  am,  a  parish  in 
Uneolnshire,  II  m.  NW  of  Falkingham.  Area 
1,747  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  183;  in  1851,  152. 

WALCOT.  or  Walcot-Billikohat,  a  hamlet  and 
cbtpelrv  in  the  p.  of  Billiughay,  Lincolnshire,  2  m. 
N  of  Bi'llinjrhav.    Pop.  in  1831,  514;  in  1851,  617. 

WALCOT,  "a  parish  partlv  within  the  city  of 
Bath,  Somersetshire.  Area  1,023  acres.  Pop.  in 
1*31.26,023;  in  1851.  25,457. 

WALCOT-CUM-MEMBRIS.  a  hamlet  in  the  p. 
d  Holv-Crosa,  Worcestershire,  2  m.  NE  of  Pershore. 
Pop.  in  1931,  375;  in  1851.  506. 

WALCOTT,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5  m.  E  by  N  of 
North  Walsham.    Area  735  acres.    Pop.  167. 

WALCOURT,  a  department,  commnno,  and  town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  and  arrond.  of 
Dinant,  Pop.  of  dep.,  910.  The  town  is  29  m. 
SSW  of  Namar,  on  the  Heure.  Pop.  461.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  ancient  church,  noted 
M  a  resort  of  religions  devotees.  It  possesses  cx- 
trafiTe  iron-works.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
h  1615  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

WALD,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Alt-Setting.  Pop.  200. 
-Also  a  village  in  the  presidial  and  12  m.  8W  of 
Barghansen,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Alz.  Pop.  260. 
It  has  a  royal  castle. — Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Qunzcnhausen. 
Ify.  JOO.— Also  a  market-town  of  the  circle  of  Swa- 
ku,  and  presidial  of  Furtheim.  Pop.  640.  It  has  a 
castle  in  ruins.— Also  a  village  or  Austria,  in  the 
regency  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  in 
Strria,  in  the  circle  of  Bruch.  Pop.  640. — Also  a 
village  in  the  circle  of  Judenburg.  Pop.  420. — Also 
» village  of  Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of  the  Imst.  Pop. 
410.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
14  m.  ESE  of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Solingcn. 
Pop.  700.  It  has  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  facto- 
ries, iron  founderies,  manufactories  of  copper,  steel 
•ad  iron-ware,  of  ribbon,  and  tobacco.  —  Also  a 
Tillage  in  the  circle  of  Geldem.  Pop.  790.— Also  a 
"lta*e  of  Saxony,  in  tho  circle  of  Bautzen,  and  bail, 
of  Lobau.  Pop.  396.— Also  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  Appenaell,  on  the  Sitter.  Pop. 
1,432.— Also  a  town  in  the  cant,  of  Zurich,  and  bail, 
of  RmweiL  Pop.  3,808.  It  has  cotton  and  silk 
factories. 

WALD  (Obkh  and  Nibder),  two  villages  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Stvria,  in  the  circle  of  Grata.   Pop.  700. 
WALD  A  I.    See  Valdai. 

WALDALGE8HEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  and  80  m.  8SE  of  Coblenz,  and  circle 
of  Kreuznach.    Pop.  840. 

WALDAMOR  BACH,  a  village  of  Hesae,  in  the 
pror.  of  Starkenburg,  and  bail,  of  Hochst.  Pop.  300. 

WALDANBACH.  a  village  of  Nassau,  m  the 
nril  of  Berbom.    Pop.  240. 

WALDANGELLOCH,  a  village  of  the  grnnd- 
dochv  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
•lid  hail,  of  Hoffenheim.    Pop.  1 ,000. 

WALDA8CHAFF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Rothen- 
flL 


bnch.  at  the  source  of  the  Aschaff.    Pop.  1,324.  It 
has  several  iron-works. 

WALDAU,  a  village  of  Anhalt-Bemburg,  in  the 
circle  of  Born  burg.  Pop.  600. — Also  a  village  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Freiburg.  Pop.  250. — Also  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Vo- 
benstrauss.  Pop.  379. — Also  a  village  of  the  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ctilmbach. 
Pop.  240.— Also  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  and 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  H  m.  8  of  Cassel, 
on  the  Wahlebach.  Pop.  810. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of 
8chleusingen.  Pop.  401. — Also  a  village  of  the  re- 
gency of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Bunzlan.  Pop. 
2,560.  It  has  a  castle,  and  contains  several  mills, 
factories,  and  hleacheries. — Also  a  village  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Liegnitz.  Pop.  625. — Also  a 
village  in  the  rcpency  and  circle  of  Konigsberg, 
between  two  lakes.  Pop.  280.— Also  a  village  in  the 
regency  of  Marienwcrder.  and  circle  of  Flatow. 
Pop.  300. 

WALDAU  (Nso),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reprency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Sagan.    Pop.  688. 

WALDBACH,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Weinsberg.  Pop. 
693.— Also  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  district  of 
Kovar. 

WALDBACH  (Obkk  and  Unter),  two  villages  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of 
Burgau,  containing  respectively  608  and  31  inhabi- 
tants. 

WALDBILLIG,  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
Luxemburg,  and  com.  of  GreTcnmacner.   Pop.  560. 

WALDBOCKELHEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  regency  of  Coblenz.  circle 
and  8  m.  W8W  of  Kreutznach.    Pop.  1,168. 

WALDBREDIMUS,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  com.  of  Grevcnmacher. 
Pop.  880. 

WALDBROL,  a  circle  and  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  regency  and  32  m.  ESE  of 
Cologne.  Pop.  of  circle,  19,609 ;  of  village,  350.  It 
has  lead  and  iron  mines. 

WALDBRUNN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Wurzburg. 
Pop.  550. 

WALDBURG,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Ravensburg. 
Pop.  in  1840,  241.— It  has  a  castle  which  belongs 
to  the  anoient  and  formerly  powerful  family  of  the 
samo  name. 

WALDBUTTELBRUNN,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Wurzburg.    Pop.  550. 

WALDCAPPEL,  a  town  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in 
the  bail,  of  Bischhausen,  circle  and  8  m.  W8W  of 
Eschwege.  and  20  m.  SE  of  Cassel.   Pop.  1 ,000. 

WALDDORF,  a  market-town  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Heidelburg. 
17  m.  SE  of  Manbeun.  Pop.  1,800.— Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  and  bail,  of  Nagold.  Pop.  1,140.  It  has  cloth 
factories. — Also  a  village  in  the  bail,  and  81  m.  NE 
of  Tubingen.  Pop.  1,404.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen,  and  of  cutlery.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  j 
the  regency  of  Oppeln,  oircle  of  Ncisse.    Pop.  700. 

WALDDORF  (Gross  and  Kleike),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency  and  circle  of  Dantzig,  on 
the  Mottlan.    Pop.  400. 

WALDECK,  a  principality  in  the  W  of  Germany, 
consisting  of  tho  two  counties  of  Waldeck  and  Pyr- 
mont,  having  a  united  area  of  460  sq.  m.,  with  a 
pop.  in  1843  of  58,753;  in  1852,  59,697.— The 
county  of  W.,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  princi 
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pality,  has  an  area  of  424  sq.  m.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  W  and  N  by  Rhenish  Prussia ;  and  on  the  E  and 
S  by  Hesse-Cassel.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  elevated 
districta  in  Germany.  The  climate  is  cold.  The 
monntainoua  tracts  contain  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
The  rivers  are  the  Eder  on  the  N,  and  the  Diemel 
on  the  8. — Pyrmont  lies  wholly  detached  from  W., 
and  about  30  m.  to  the  N  of  its  frontier.  It  had  a 
pop.  of  6,623  in  1852. 

WALDECK,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Kemnath, 
on  the  Hor,  20  m.  ESE  of  Bayreuth.  Pop.  450.— 
Also  a  villain)  of  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Troppau, 
near  Johannisberg.  Pop.  620. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of 
Preuss-Eilau.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  the  principality  of 
Weimar,  and  circle  of  Weimar-Jena,  11  m.  E  of 
Jena.  Pop.  270. — Also  a  town  of  the  principality 
of  Waldeck,  20  m.  W  by  8  of  Caaael.  Pop.  1,000. 
—Also  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Lei- 
toraischt.    Pop.  300. 

WALD  EG  RAVE'S  ISLANDS,  two  small  rocky 
islands,  lying  off  the  S  coast  of  Australia,  in  S  lat. 
33°  35'.  They  are  included  by  Flinders  under  the 
general  title  of  the  Investigator's  Group. 

WALDEN,  a  township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Ver- 
mont, U.  8.,  22  m.  NE  of  Montpelior.  Pop.  910.— 
Also  a  village  of  Orange  co.,  in  New  York,  80  m.  S 
by  W  of  Albany. 

WALDEN  (Kiso's).   See  Kino's  Waldes. 

WALDENBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Regen.    Pop.  800. 

WALDENBUCK,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  10  m. 
8  by  W  of  Stuttgard,  on  the  Aach.   Pop.  2,000. 

WALD  EN  BURG,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  prin- 
cipality of  Hohenlohe,  7  m.  NW  of  Hall. — Also  a 
town  of  Saxonv,  49  m.  WSW  of  Dresden,  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  in  N  lat.  50°  52'.  Pop.  2,553. 
It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  a  new  and  old  town. 
It  has  manufactories  of  woollens,  linen,  cotton,  and 
earthen-ware. — Also  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  10 
m.  W8W  of  Schweidnitz.  Pop.  3,500.  It  has  a 
trade  in  linen  and  linen  yarn. — AIho  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  Bale,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hauenstein,  15  m.  NE  of  Soleure.    Pop.  756. 

WALDENRATH,  a  village  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  circle  of  Hemsberg. 
Pop.  630. 

WALDEN-SAFFRON,  or  Saffrox-Walde*,  a 
market-town  and  parish  in  Essex,  40  m.  NNE  of 
London.  Areaof p., 7,416 acres.  Pop. in  1801, 3,181 ; 
in  1831,  4,762;  in  1851,  5,911.  The  church  is  a 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  edifice,  200  ft.  in  length 
and  82  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  tower  and  spire  193  ft. 
high.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side- 
aisles  of  mixed  decorated  and  perpendicular  Gothic 
architecture. — The  town  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Saxon  tceald,  '  a  wood,'  and 
den,  'a  valley.'  The  adjunct  Saffron  is  derived 
from  the  once  extensive  culture  of  that  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  was  formerly  called  Walden- 
burg.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  a  narrow  tongue 
of  land  encompassed  with  a  valley  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  enclosed  by  distant  hills.  On  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tongue  stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and 
on  the  top  the  church,  round  which,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  and  in  the  valley,  the  town  is  built.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  lath  and  plastered  brick ; 
but  some  of  them  are  very  ancient  The  market- 
place has  been  rendered  spacious,  and  contains  a 
handsome  town-hall.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
carried  on  here  in  malt  and  barley,  and  an  extensive 
general  retail  trade. — The  borough  is  co-extenBive 


with  the 


and  includes  the  hamlets  of  Little 


Walden,  Sewer's  End,  North  End,  and  Audley- 
End,  a  magnificent  structure,  situated  about  1  m. 
W  of  the  town.  It  was  erected  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  largest 
mansion  in  the  kingdom.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
original  building  is  now  remaining,  and  this  portion 
forms  the  splendid  mansion  of  Audley-End,  the  scat 
of  Lord  Bravbrooke. 

WALDENSBERG,  a  village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
the  co.  of  Isenburg,  built  by  Protestant  refugees 
from  Piedmont,  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cent. 
Pop.  800. 

WALDENSE8.    See  Piedmokt. 

WALDEN-St.-PAUL'S,  a  parish  in  Hertford- 
shire, 5  m.  NW  of  Welwin.  Area  3,678  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1,058;  in  1851,  1,175. 

WALDEN-8TUBBS,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Womersley,  Yorkshire,  7  m.  8E  of  Pontefraet. 
Area  1.350  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  139;  in  1851, 185. 

WALDERNBUCH,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the 
bail,  of  Hadamar.    Pop.  530. 

WALDERSHARE.  a  parish  in  Kent,  5  m.  N  by 
W  of  Dover.  Area  1,242  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 105. 

WALDERSHOP,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  62  m.  N  of 
Ratisbon.    Pop.  1,000. 

WALDFEUCHT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Aachen,  circle  of  Heinsberg.    Pop.  925. 

WALDFISCHBUCH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Pfalz,  circle  of  Pirmasens.    Pop.  723. 

WALDGREBWEILER,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
the  Pfalz,  circle  of  Rockenhausen.    Pop.  540. 

WALDHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Upper  Austria.  4 
m.  ESE  of  Zwotl.— Also  a  vdlage  or  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  bail,  of  Adelsheim.  Pop. 
420. — Also  a  v.  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of  Weilborg. 
Pop.  470. — Also  a  v.  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and 
eircrc  of  Arnsberg.  Pop.  300. — Also  a  village  of 
Wiirtemberg,  in  the  Danube  circle,  bail  of  Oeislin- 
gen,  on  the  Alp.    Pop.  1,240. 

WALDHEIM,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  river 
Zschoppau,  31  m.  W  of  Dresden.  Pop.  4,000.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linens  and  woollens.— Also  a 
v.  of  Bohemia,  44  m.  W  of  Pilsen,  in  the  baii  of 
Tachan.    Pop.  1,490. 

WALDHUTTE,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
near  Bnrkersdorf.    Pop.  1,200. 

WALD-HWOZD,  a  mountainous  district  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  of  Prachin,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Uppor  Palatinate. 

WALDINGFIELD  (Geeat),  a  parish  in  Suffolk, 
3  m.  NE  of  Sudbury.    Area  2,423  acres.    Pop.  659. 

WALDINGFIELD  (Little),  a  pariah  in  Suffolk. 
5  m.  NE  of  Sudbury.   Area  1,574  acres.   Pop.  404. 

WALDITCH.    See  Wallditch. 

WALDITZ  (Gross  and  Kleuc),  villages  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Lowenbcrg.  Pop.  1 .223, 

WALDKAPPEL,  a  parish  and  v.  of  Kur-HeMe, 
in  the  circle  of  Eschwegc.    Pop.  1,304. 

WALDKIRCH,  a  parish  and  v.  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sitter. 
Pop.  2,681. 

WALDKIRCH  EN,  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Elz,  8  m.  NE  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  2,500. 
— Also  a  town  of  Bavaria,  14  m.  NNE  of  Passau. 
— Also  a  v.  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  7 
m.  SE  of  Chemnitz.    Pop.  1,200. 

WALD-LEININGEN,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  district  of  Spire. 

WALDMICHELBACH,  a  village  of  Hew 
Darmstadt,  15  m.  NNE  of  Heidelberg.    Pop.  1.600. 

WALDMOHK,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  ducby 
and  1 1  m.  N  of  Deux- Pont*  on  the  Glau.  Pop.  1,200. 

WALDMUNCHEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  31  m.  NE  of  Ratisbon.  Pop- 
2,132.    It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  glass. 
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WAL  DN I  EL,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  in 
Uw  duchy  of  Juliers,  2  m.  £  of  Rureraond.  Pop. 

l,20rt. 

WALDO,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  cant,  of  Luckau.    Pop.  362. 

WALDO,  a  county  in  the  S  of  Maine,  U.  S.. 
drained  by  the  Marsh  and  St.  George  river.  Area 
981  sq.  in.  Pop.  in  1850,  47,230.  Ita  cap.  ia  Bel- 
fast—Also a  township  and  v.  in  Waldo  co.t  37  tn.  E 
by  N  of  Augusta.    Pop.  812. 

WALDO  BO  ROUGH,  a  port  of  Lincoln  en..  Maine, 
U.  S.,  22  m  ENE  of  Wiacaaset.  Pop.  in  1840, 3,661 ; 
in  1850,  4.199.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this 
port,  in  1816,  amounted  to  19,743  tons;  in  1850,  to 
96,380  tons.  In  1851 ,  28,632  tons  of  shipping  were 
built  here. 

WALDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
CoMenx,  circle  of  Ahrweiler.  Pop.  788. — Also  a 
y.  in  the  reg.  of  the  Rhine,  circle  of  Bonn.  Pop.  939. 

WALDRIDGE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Chester- 
le-Street,  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  5£  m.  N  by  W  of 
Durham.   Area  795  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  747. 

WALDRINGFIELD,  a  parish  in  8uffolk,  3*  m. 
8  by  E  of  Woodbridge.  Area  1 , 166  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,166;  in  1851,  169. 

WALDRON,  a  parish  situated  on  the  Forestridge, 
Sussex,  6  m.  E8E  of  Uckfield.  Area  6,218  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  997  ;  in  1851,  1,106. 

WALDSASSEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  69  m.  N  by  E  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  1,522. 
It  has  manufactories  of  paper,  and  of  woollen  and 
cotton  staffs. 

WALDSEE,  a  town  of  Wiirtomberg,  32  m.  SW  of 
Ulm.   Pop.  1,570. 

WALDSHO  r,  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the  Rhine,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Black  Forest,  20  m.  W  by  8  of 
Schaffhausen.    Pop.  1,500. 

WALDSTADT,  a  parish  and  v.  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  and  4  m.  WNW  of  Appenxell.  Pop.  983. 
There  are  mineral  baths  here. 

WALDSTADTER-SEE.   See  Luzkkii  (Luck  of). 

WALDSTETTEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  7  m.  SW 
of  Burgao.  Pop.  758. — Abo  a  village  of  Wiirtem- 
berv,  29  m.  E  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  1,500. 

WALDTHARM,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
Jaxt  circle,  near  Grailshcim. 

WALDTHURN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  near  the 
borders  of  Bohemia,  24  m.  NE  of  Amberg.  Pop.  874. 

WALDUBBA,  a  tract  of  hot  and  level  country, 
extending  along  the  N  frontier  of  Abyssinia,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Taoaxxe.  It  is  about  80  m.  long, 
and  30  m.  in  breadth.  Its  marshy  districts  are  oc- 
cupied by  bands  of  savage  Shan  pal  la. 

WALDURN,  a  town  of  Baden,  30  m.  WSW  of 
Wuraburg.   Pop.  3,200. 

WALDWIMMERSBACH,  a  parish  and  v.  of 
Baden,  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  bail,  of  Neckar- 
gemund.    Pop.  554. 

WALDZELL,  a  village  of  Bavari  a,  in  the  Lower 
Rhine  circle,  bail,  of  Rothenfela.   Pop.  260. 

WALEN  (El),  a  town  of  the  Sahara,  in  Central 
Africa,  in  the  district  of  Twat,  115  m.  W  of  Gha- 


WALES,  a  broad  and  sweepingly  indented  penin- 
sular principality,  projecting  from  the  W  side  of 
England,  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Irish  sea 
"w  the  estuary  of  the  Dee;  on  the  E  by  Cheshire, 
Hiropjhire,  Herefordshire,  and  Monmouthshire  ;  on 
the  8  by  the  Bristol  ch  annel ;  and  on  the  W  by  St. 
George's  channel.  Its  E  boundary  is  traced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  river  Dee  toward  the  N, 
— still  more  by  the  river  Rumnev  toward  the  8, — 
»nd  over  various  distances  by  the  Vrvnwy,  the  Wye, 
and  other  intermediate  streams.  The  principality, 
while  uninterruptedly  washed  on  three  sides  by  the 


sea,  or  by  broad  estuaries,  is  so  formed  that  its  own 
territorial  length  constitutes  the  breadth  of  its  penin- 
sula ;  the  country  extending  in  length  from  N  to  S, 
and  the  peninsula  projecting  towards  the  W.  It  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  51s  40*  and  53°  26"  N,  and 
the  meridians  of  2°  41'  and  4°  56'  W.  Its  length,  in 
a  straight  line  from  N  to  8,  is  115  m. ;  its  breadth 
averages  about  60  m.,  and  varies  between  37  m.  and 
a  little  upwards  of  90  m. ;  but,  in  a  general  view,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  slender  oblong  of  about  46  m. 
in  breadth,  subtended  westward  at  the  two  ends  by 
two  huge  projections.  The  oblong  is  contiguous 
along  all  its  E  side  with  England,  and  is  washed 
along  the  central  part  of  its  W  side  by  the  long 
sweep  of  Cardigan  bay ;  the  8  projection  is  a  semi- 
ellipsoidal  peninsula,  about  55  m.  in  length,  and  27 
m.  in  mean  breadth,  indented  at  its  extremity  by 
St.  Bride's  bay,  and  comprehending  all  Pembroke- 
shire, and  about  the  half  of  Cardiganshire  and  Car- 
marthenshire ;  the  N  projection  forks  into  two  parts, 
the  one  extending  NW,  and  consisting  of  the  county 
of  Anglesea,  or  islands  of  Anglesea  and  Holyhead, 
and  the  other  extending  SW,  and  consisting  of  the 
elongated  and  intricately  outlined  peninsular  portion 
of  Caernarvonshire. — The  area  of  the  country  is 
usually  stated  at  5,206,900  acres,  or  8,125  sq.  m. ; 
but  it  is  estimated  in  the  reports  to  the  Board  of 
agriculture  at  5,100,000  acres,  and  is  alleged  in  the 
third  report  of  the  Emigration  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  comprise  only  7,425  sq.  m., 
or  4,752,000  acres.  According  to  the  reports  to  the 
Board  of  agriculture,  900,000  acres  are  in  tillage, 
2,500,000  are  under  pasturage,  700,000  are  unculti- 
vated, but  capable  of  cultivation,  and  1,000,000  are 
wholly  unprofitable ;  and  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Emigration  committee,  3,117,000  are  arablyand 
pastorally  cultivated,  530,000  are  uncultivated,  but 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  1,105,000  are  wholly  un- 
profitable. 

Surface.]  North  W.  is  imposingly  mountainous, 
South  W.  grandly  hilly,  and  both  are  a  land  of  soar- 
ing heights  and  magnificent  acclivities, — of  limited 
plains,  narrow  vales,  and  gorgy  ravines, — of  uplands 
endlessly  varied  in  contour,  and  intersecting  stripes 
and  patches  of  lowland,  rich  in  the  dresses  of  river, 
lake,  and  woodland  scenery.  The  mountains,  how- 
ever  distributed,  dissevered,  or  occasionally  isolated 
among  themselves,  are  so  closely  connected  as  to 
constitute  one  system,  and  are  divided  from  the  high 
grounds  of  England  by  the  champaign  territory  of 
the  plains  of  Cheshire  and  Salop,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Lower  Severn ;  yet  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Severn,  from  the  boundary  with  England  SW  to 
Llanidloes,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dyfi,  from  Ma- 
chynlleth, or  from  a  point  15  m.  NW  by  W  of  Lla- 
nidloes to  Cardigan  bay,  cut  the  system  into  two 
sections  very  nearly  coincident  with  the  political 
divisions  of  North  and  South  W.,  or  leave  them  to 
be  connected  by  an  intermediate  mountain-band  of 
only  15  m.  in  breadth.  The  mountains  of  the 
northern  Motion,  or  of  North  Wales — which  includes 
Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth, 
and  Montgomeryshires — rise  from  all  sides  of  the 
country  towards  a  great  central  five-sided  tabular 
upland;  or  bear  a  relation  to  it  whose  character 
may  be  fancifully  described  as  intermediate  between 
that  of  radii  and  buttresses.  The  five  sides  of  the 
central  plateau  are,  in  a  general  view,  continuous 
mountain-ridges ;  and  apart  from  their  elongations 
beyond  the  limits  of  contact  with  the  plateau,  they 
measure  respectively  10,  10,  20,  25,  and  25  m.  in 
length.  The  NW  side  is  the  8nowdon  range,  send- 
ing up  the  triple  summit  which  constitutes  the  lof- 
tiest ground  in  South  Britain,  and  extending  from  a 
point  a  few  miles  N  W  of  the  N  angle  of  Cardigan  bay 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  riTor  Conway;  the  N  side Is  formed 
from  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Snowdon 
range  to  the  town  of  Llanrwst  on  the  Ormway,  by  a 
range  which  comes  in  from  Caernarvon  on  the 
Mcnai  Strait,  and  is  prolonged  eastward  from 
Llanrwst  to  the  Hiraethog  mountains ;  the  NE  side 
is  formed  by  a  chain  of  hills  which  flanks  the  Con- 
way river,  is  cloven  through  by  the  river  Dee  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Alwen,  1  m.  above  Corwen,  and 
falls  by  prolongation  upon  the  Berwvn  range  at  the 
8W  ascent  of  the  summit  of  Moel-Ferna;  the  8B 
side  is  formed  by  the  Berwyn  ranfre  which  begins 
at  Moel-Ferna,  a  mile  or  two  8  of  the  Dee,  extends 
to  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Dvfl,  and  is 
thence  prolonged  down  the  r.  bank  of  that  stream ; 
and  the  W  side  is  an  irregular  line  of  heights 
commencing  at  the  summit  of  Cader-Idris  off  the 
Berwyn  range,  proceeding  along  the  numerous 
lofty  summits  wnch  extend  between  the  rivers 
Maw  and  Dwyryd,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  m.  from 
Cardigan  bay,  and  falling  upon  the  Snowdon  range 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Beddgclart  The  coun- 
try included  within  these  five  sides,  comprehends 
about  one- fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  North  Wales; 
lies,  with  very  slight  exceptions,  upon  a  basis  of  pro- 
bably not  less  than  600  ft  of  alt.  above  sea-level :  and 
consists  of  a  congeries,  a  segregation,  a  sea  of  hills, 
generally  rapid  in  acclivity,  yet  seldom  equal  in 
elevation  to  the  summits  of  either  the  Snowdon,  the 
Berwyn,  or  the  west  boundary  'ranges ;  while  the 
country  lying  exterior  to  the  plateau,  among  the 
numerous  spurs  and  elongations  of  the  ranges  which 
fonn  it,  or  between  the  seranges  and  the  sea,  or  at  the 
subscssion  of  the  country's  upland  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  plains,  presents  ramifica- 
tions of  hill  and  intersections  of  valley  and  ravine  far 
too  multitudinous  and  intricate  to  be  succinctly  indi- 
cated.—South  W.,  which  comprehends  Brecon,  Car- 
digan, Caermarthen,  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and 
Radnor  shires — though  decidedly  inferior  to  North 
W.,  in  both  the  amasscdncss  and  the  alt.  of  its 
mountains,  possesses  not  a  few  conspicuous  summits, 
and  several  lofty  and  far-stretching  chains  of  up- 
land. A  range  of  high  ground,  so  broad  as  to  be  a 
kind  of  tableau,  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Llan- 
fair,  in  the  E  division  of  Montgomeryshire ;  sends 
up,  on  the  N  frontier  of  South  W.,  the  proud  and 
lofty  crest  of  the  celebrated  Plynlimmon ;  subsides 
in  the  course  of  a  long  stretch  to  the  W,  and  stoops 
precipitously  down  in  the  abrupt  cliffs  which  bound 
Cardigan  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  AberystwitJi.  An 
extensive  range,  whose  most  conspicuous  eminences 
are  the  group  called  '  the  yellow  mountains,'  Cwn 
Rhysglog,  Pen-y-cader,  Mynydd-castel,  Newydd 
'Carreg  Wen,  and  Llanvemach,  commences  at 
Blcddva  •  forest,  to  the  NE  of  Llandinrod- wells 
in  Radnorshire,  crosses  the  N  part  of  Brecknock- 
shire, extends  SW  through  Caermarthenshire,  and 
terminates  in  the  bold  and  prominent  mass  of 
Proceliy,  near  the  centre  of  the  N  division  of 
Pembrokeshire.  Another  line  or  band  of  heights 
commences  in  the  Fothoc  hills  on  the  E  side 
of  Brecknockshire,  and  is  prolonged  westward, 
with  various  degrees  of  ridgy  regularity,  but  not 
without  intersections  of  water-course  to  the  W  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mynydd-Dhu  or  Black  mountains, 
and  the  high  table-land  closed  by  the  isolated  moun- 
tain of  Penbre-hill,  in  the  county  of  Caermarthen. 
Of  the  principal  summits  in  both  sections  of  the 
principality,  Snowdon  has  an  alt.  above  sea-level  of 
8,571  feet,  Cader  Idris  2,914,  the  Beacons  2,862, 
Cader-Ferwin  2,563,  Plynlimmon  2,463,  and  many 
from  1,500  to  2,300  ft  The  lengths  of  single  or 
twin  mountains,  and  the  elongations  of  minor  ridges, 
and  of  great  ranges,  are  prevailingly  in  the  direc- 


tion of  NW  to  SE ;  and  their  escarpment  or  mon> 
water- worn  declivitous  abrupt  descent  gcoerallv 
faces  the  NW. — Green  and  luxuriant  vale*,  while 
the  scat  of  pop.,  are  the  boast  of  the  inhabitant*, 
and  often  present  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  wood- 
clad  declivities,  the  rugged  ascents,  the  fr.  wain? 
cliffs,  and  the  soaring  peaks,  by  which  many  of 
them  are  enclosed  and  sheltered.  "  In  these."  itn 
a  well-informed  and  judicious  contemporary,  "a 
fine  deep  soil  is  not  unfretmently  found,  and  abun- 
dant harvests  often  reaped.  The  vale  of  Clwvd  in 
North  W.  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  nobie  pa- 
norama of  natural  graces  displayed  in  a  length  of 
30  m.,  than  for  the  verdure  of  its  pastures  and  toe 
value  of  its  (Train  harvests.  This,  however,  is  the 
clysium  of  Wales.  The  vale  of  Eideirnion  is  al» 
fruitful,  but  less  extensive  and  less  beautiful ;  and 
the  vale  of  the  Conway  is  a  grassy  mead  of  20  m.  in 
length,  where  some  of  the  best  cattle  brought  into 
England  annually  are  reared.  Though  less  inter- 
esting from  the  tameness  of  the  impending  moun- 
tains, the  vales  of  South  Wales  are  still  to  be 
classed  among  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
country.  There  is  more  breadth  between  the  kills, 
less  accession  from  the  accompaniment  of  waving 
wood,  and  less  grandeur  of  heijrht  and  variety  of 
form  in  the  mountain  chains.  The  celebrated  vale 
of  Glamorgan,  extending  along  the  shores  of  tb« 
Bristol  channel,  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  na- 
tural enclosures  here  alluded  to,  but  is  merely  a  vast 
sloping  bank,  falling  gradually  from  the  mountain 
base  to  the  water's  edge,  and  basking  in  a  southern 
sun.  There  is  yet  another  species  of  valley  which 
appears  almost  peculiar  to  North  Wales :  it  is  called 
in  the  native  language  nrm,  a  hollow,  and  is  a  per- 
fect amphitheatre  or  basin-formed  glen,  accessible 
only  by  descent,  and  sometimes  through  a  small 
occurring,  as  it  were,  in  the  imperfect  or  bro- 
rim  of  the  great  crater."— {Gorttm.} 

ClimaU.)  The  climate  of  W.  aggregately  J******  »  »•* 
closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  W  division  of  Scotland,  thae  » 
that  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  England :  and.  In  detail,  it  j 
not  a  little  various,— bleak  and  (even  on  the  mountain  table- 
lands, sharp  on  the  hills,  moderate  In  the  smaller  Inland  vakt, 
mild  In  the  great  interior  vallcvs,  and  genial  on  the  soothers  n 
board  or  vale  of  Glamorgan.  Snow  U  almost  everywhere  Mton 
frequent  than  In  England,  accumulates  to  a  greater  depth,  and  ha 
during  a  much  longer  period,— often  (heeling  for  days  together 
the  tides  of  the  E  frontier  hills,  when  the  plsin(  of  Cheshire  i*i 
Salop  and  the  Lower  Severn  are  all  green,  and  usually  corensx 
the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains  during  a  tuceesskoo  of  nasy 
months  In  the  year.  Rain  is  frequent,  not  In  winter  only,  hot  is 
the  three  other  seasoni.  and  Is  believed  to  fall  to  the  swat* 
depth  of  34  in.  while  the  fall  in  England  averages  only  JI.  Yel 
the  air,  though  humid,  is  in  general  highly  Mlubrioas;  sad  s» 
powerfully  does  it  operate,  in  conjunction  with  the  simple  and 
frugal  dietetics  of  the  country,  to  prolong  life,  thst  scarerir  s 
cemetery  in  the  principality  it  destitute  of  some  monamestil 
testimony  to  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants 

hliruU]  Anglesey,  with  its  adjunct  of  Holy  I  (land,  differs  ►> 
much  in  contour  from  the  other  nee  cos,  and,  at  the  same  Una, 
is  so  strictly  Insular,  and  constitutes  so  large  an  area,  thai  It  bat 
not  been  included  In  oar  general  view  of  the  principality"!  (ef- 
face; yet,  to  Its  character  of  a  county.  It  Is  so  fully  noticed  m  to 
own  place  in  our  alphabetical  arrangement,  that  even  a  (entice* 
respecting  it  here  would  be  idle  repetition.  Excepting  Anglesey 
the  islam  is  of  Wales  are  few  and  tiny;  in  no  instances  entHlni 
to  be  called  more  than  islets,  and  in  most  constituting  mere  ««>- 
rift  or  rocks.  The  islets  and  rocks  called  skerries,  off  the  KW 
extremity  of  Anglesey,  are  noticeable  chiefly  for  their  lightVt*-. 
and  for  their  hasarda  to  navigation.  Barasey  island,  off  the  W 
point  of  the  Carnarrondilre  peninsula,  supports  a  few  fishermen, 
feeds  some  cattle,  has  a  lighthouse,  and  gives  name  to  the  yraH 
between  it  and  the  mainland;  8L  Tod  wall's  islands  off  the  E 
side  of  the  eastern  point  of  the  same  peninsula,  are  i 
and  have  a  few  Inhabitants.   Of  the 


from  the  N  side  of  the  entrance  of  * 
Bride's  bay,  Ramsey  is  inhabited ;  the  Rlahop  and  his  Clerks  an 
the  most  menacing  group  of  rocks  In  St  George's  channel ;  sad 
all  possess  s  melsncholy  interest  In  the  annals  of  navigation.  T>t* 
Skomar  and  the  8k  oh  am  Islands,  seaward  of  the  S  tide  of  the 
entrance  of  St  Bride's  bay  and  the  Caldy  Islands,  off  the  SE  tx 
tremity  of  Pembrokeshire,  are  partly  grazing  grounds  ami  parti) 
perilous  rocks,  Barry  island,  near  the  Glamorgan  shore.  H" 
of  Llandaff,  possesses  some  antiqoerian  interest;  Sully 
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;  and  nearly  all  other 

in  local  or  topo- 

nomenclaturc,  are  little  eke  than  dot*  of  land  upon  toe 

Baft  ami  Harixmrt  ]  Natural  harbour*  are  fn  W.  fewer  and 
tsgrvgtttly  lea*  cotninodiou*  than  In  an  equal  extent  of  coast  In 
moat  other  northern  countries  of  mountainous  character;  yet 
such  aa  occur  are  in  some  instances  important  and  excellent,  and 
la  others  artificially  impmveabl&  The  estuary  of  the  Dee  la 
1  np  to  the  bead  of  it*  Welsh  aide  by  a  aeries  of  shipping 
Various  creeks,  small  bays,  and  the  embouchures  of 

are  shlpping- 


let  The  narrow  hot  somewhat  prolonged  estuary  or  tidal 
i  of  the  Conway  river  ia  believed  to  be  rapidly  undergoing 
,:  improvement  by  the  Uiiiiiiiutiuri  of  the  bur  across  its.  c-n- 
,  and  might  easily  be  Improved  Into  the  best  post  of  com- 
munication, on  the  North  W.  coast,  with  the  metropolis  of  Ire- 
land, Beaomaris  bay,  while  capacious.  Is  well-sheltered,  and 
contains  a  good  roadstead ;  and  its  Interior  expansion  of  Port- 
Prnrhyn,  at  Bangor,  though  small,  la  so  covered  and  screened  aa 
to  be  a  retreat  from  nearly  all  winds.  Numerous  creeks  serrate 
lb*  outline  of  Anglesey ;  yet  possess  even  inferior  importance 
tmly,  in  the  aggre t-.ite.  and  in  a  few  instances  offer  safe  berthage 
-vessels  employed  In  the  export  of  mining  produce 
attla.  Holyhead  bay.  between  Anglesey  and  Holy  island, 
i  on  its  W  side  the  small  bnt  sheltered  and  well-Improved 
turroor  which  has  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being  the  station  of 
t;.e  Irish  packets.  The  8  end  of  the  Men  a!  strait  is  obstructed  at 
its  entrance  by  a  shifting  bar;  but,  when  this  haa  been  passed, 
it  present*,  in  the  ramified  and  generally  landlocked  expansion 
$  of  Carnarvon,  a  thoroughly  sheltered  and  safe  anchoring- 
rxoued.  The  Carnarvonshire  creeks  of  Nevin  and  Portdinileyn 
admit  small  craft ;  ita  bay  of  Aberdaron  Is  larger  but  not  so  Im- 
portant ;  its  still  more  capacious  and  almost  semicircular  bay  of 
HeU's  mouth,  appals  by  its  very  name ;  Ita  bay  of  SL  Tudwall's 
nud  1*  commodious,  safe,  and  a  good  outlet ;  and  its  creeks  at 
PvUbeil  and  Port-Madoc  are  of  note,  the  former  aa  a  place  from 
which  ships  hail,  and  the  latter  aa  the  place  of  shipment  for  the 
t'estiaiog  slates.  Four  small  estoariea  are  the  only  noticeable 
Buriae  inlets  on  the  coast  of  Merionethshire ;  and  but  two  of 
these,  the  estuaries  of  the  Maw  and  the  Dyfl,  are  porta  of  any 
nweqaence.  The  embouchure  of  the  Ystwyth  and  the  small 
ntuary  of  the  Tvfi  form  tiny  harbours,  and  the  chief  scene*  of 
the  Cardiganshire  commerce.  Newport  and  Fishguard  haya,  on 
the  X  of  the  Pembroke  coast,'  are  comparatively  expansive,  and 
witness  considerable  tralnc  Pwllcrochcn  bay,  on  the  same 
coast,  is  of  no  note.  SL  Bride's  bay,  farther  S  in  Pembroke,  1*  a 
miniature  gulf  in  area,  totally  unsheltered  from  the  wild  winds 
of  the  west,  and  replete  with  appalling  historical  association*. 
Mll/ord  haven,  the  next  great  opening,  flaunts  from  4  or  JS  to  16 
■  Kb.  into  the  interior,  in  a  series  of  ramification* ;  presents  a 
landlocked,  natural  harliour.  sufficiently  capacious  to  bold  all  the 
aavy  of  Britain ;  and,  but  for  the  sinuosity  of  ita  entrance,  and 
the  TTfniitinisw  of  It*  local  position,  would  have  been  adopted  as 
i  principal  naval  station.  Carmarthen  bay  1*  a  miniature  sea, 
often,  expansive,  and  destitute  of  shelter ;  but  its  offshoot*,  the 
of  the  Tawe  and  the  Towy.  the  Owendraeth 
y  of  the  Burr,  or  IJwchwr  river,  are 
for  shipping,  and  the  scenes  of  much  commercial 
stir.  All  the  iulet*  hence,  to  the  E  boundary  of  the  principality, 
are,  with  the  single  exception  of  Swansea  bay,  small  bays,  or 
mere  creeks,  possessing  tittle  character  a*  either  landscape*  or 
natural  harbours,  yet  in  some  instance*  improved  by  art  to  sub- 
tree, on  a  small  scale,  the  purposes  of  commerce.  "  Swansea 
bay,"  remark*  the  writer  from  whom  we  quoted  before,  "  1*  a 
•see*  of  matchlea*  beauty  :  It  ia  frequently  compared  to  the 
seeoery  of  the  bay*  of  Dublin  and  Naples.  Pennarth  harbour, 
t?*  most  easterly  on  the  coast,  ia  also  artificial:  from  this  the 
manufacture*  of  Merthyr-Tydvil  are  sent  forth  to  the  public 
market,  and  the  commercial  affairs  of  Cardiff  are  transacted." 

Rivers  and  Lakes.]  The  Dee  rises  in  two  head- 
itntams  on  the  S  frontier  of  Merionethshire;  re- 
ceives, on  its  1.  bank,  the  tributary  of  the  Alwen  ; 
*n<l  oo  its  r.  bank  the  Ceirog ;  and,  debouching  from 
among  the  mountains,  turns  N .  passes  into  England, 
expands  into  estuary,  and  thence  continues  on  the 
botmdarv  to  the  sea.— The  CI  wild  rises  on  the  con- 
fines of  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire ;  glides 
put  St.  Asaph;  receives  the  Elwy;  washes  the 
castle-walls  of  Rbyddlan ;  and  3  m.  below,  falls  in- 
to the  Irish  sea. — The  Conway  issues  from  Llyn- 
Cooway  near  the  junction  of  Denbigh,  Merioneth, 
and  Carnarvon  cos. ;  descends  into  the  beautiful 
rale  of  Nant-Couway ;  receives  about  20  affluents, 
tbc  chief  of  which  are  the  Machno,  the  Lledder,  and 
the  Llugwv ;  washes  the  town  of  Llanwryst ;  flows 
in  beautiful  curvatures  to  Trcfrhiw ;  and,  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  its  little  estuary  at  Abcrconway,  is 
tidal  and  navigable.— The  Ogwen,  entirely  a  rivulet 


of  Carnarvonshire,  forms  the  cove  of  Penrhyn  at 
Bangor,  on  Beaumaris  bay. — The  Sciout,  cradled 
among  the  loftiest  uplands  of  Snowdon,  traverses 
the  two  beautiful  lakes  of  Llanberis ;  Uvea  the  an- 
cient Segontium  and  the  modern  Carnarvon ;  and 
forms  a  safe  and  commodious  little  harbour  on  the 
Menai  strait. — The  rivulets  of  Anglesey,  though 
many  in  number  and  profuse  in  irrigation,  are  all 
so  small  and  prosaic  as  to  challenge  oidy  collective 
notice. — Criccieth  and  Pwllheli  rivers,  and  other 
streams  of  the  Carnarvonshire  peninsula,  are  also 
inconsiderable  in  both  character  and  volume. — The 
Qwyncdd  tumbles  from  the  SE  side  of  the  Snow- 
donian  alps ;  and  forms  the  commodious  estuary  at 
the  NE  corner  of  Cardigan-bay,  called  the  Traeth- 
Mawr.— Tho  Drwydd  rises  near  Bwlch-Carreg-y- 
frau,  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Merionethshire; 
flows  along  the  picturesque  vale  of  Festiniog ;  and 
forms  the  estuary  of  Tracth-Vach,  a  twin  expansion 
with  the  Traeth-Mawr. — The  Maw  or  Avon  rises 
SW  of  the  source  of  the  Dee;  receives  from  the  N 
the  Mowddoc;  and  expands  into  the  prolonged  and 
slender  estuary  whose  mouth  forms  tne  harbour  of 
Barmouth  or  Barmaw. — The  Dyfl  springs  from  the 
foot  of  Arran-Fowddv  :  traverses  a  fine  vale  from 
Dinas-y-mowddu  to  Machynlleth ;  is  joined  by  tho 
Ceiriog;  and  forms  an  elongated  estuary  to  the 
middle  of  the  Cardigan  bay  coast  at  Abcrdyfi. — The 
Rheidiol  rises  on  the  Cardigan  side  of  Plynlimmon, 
within  4  m.  of  the  sources  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Wye ;  and  seeks  the  sea  in  the  port  of  Aberyst- 
with. — The  Ystwith  has  a  common  embouchure 
with  the  Rheidiol,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it  in 
direction.— The  Eiron  or  Aeron  traverses  a  lofty 
hill-screened  valley  to  the  sea  at  Ahereiron. — The 
Tyfi  or  Tivy  rises  among  the  mountains  of  the  NE 
corner  of  Cardiganshire ;  traverses  the  plain  of  Llan- 
beder;  and  passes  Newcastle- Emlyn ;  and  finally 
moves  across  low  ground,  to  the  sea  below  Cardi- 
gan.   Tii is  stream  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to 
Lampeter,  a  distance  of  nearly  30  m. — The  Nc- 
vern  and  the  Gwyn  form,  at  their  respective  em- 
bouchures, the  harbours  of  Nowport  and  Fish- 
guard.— The  Western  Cleddau,  the  Etstcrn  Cled- 
dau,  and  various  other  streams,  enter  the  inner  ends 
of  various  ramifications  of  Milford  haven ;  and  the 
two  Cleddaus  are  navigable  respectively  to  Haver- 
ford- West  and  to  Caniston-briuge. — The  Taff  or 
Tave  rises  on  the  E  side  of  the  Precelly  mountain, 
and  runs  to  Carmarthen  bay,  a  little  below  the  town 
of  Llaughame.   The  Towy  issues  from  a  lake  near 
Cwn-Berwyn,  in  the  SE  of  Cardiganshire ;  becomes 
tidal  and  navigable  at  Carmarthen ;  and  forms  a 
partially  conjoint  estuary  with  the  Taff  at  the  head 
of  Carmarthen  bay. — The  Llwchwr,  Lwghor,  or 
Loughor,  divides  the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and 
Glamorgan ;  and  loses  itself  in  the  capacious  east- 
ward projection  of  Carmarthen  bay,  called  the  Burry 
river. — The  Tawy  and  the  Neath  run  SSW  from 
the  base  of  the  Buck  mountains  in  Brecknockshire : 
traverse  a  rich  and  various  mining  district;  and 
fall  into  the  bay  of  Swansea.— The  Avon  rises  in 
Glen-Corwg ;  ruus  SW  to  the  coal  and  copper-min- 
ing field  of  Aberavon ;  and  3  m.  thence  glides  over 
a  bar  into  the  east  side  of  Swansea-bay. — The  Og- 
more  runs  S  from  among  the  central  uplands  of 
Glamorganshire ;  is  joined  by  the  Lanvy  and  the 
Ewenny ;  and  falls  into  the  British  channel  below 
Merthyr-Mawr. — The  Taffe  exceeds  most  of  the 
Welsh  rivers  in  the  wildness  of  its  features,  and  the 
vagaries  of  its  course ;  it  runs  prevailingly  SE  from 
tho  S  base  of  Tre  Beddw  mountain;  enters  the 
vicinity  of  Merthyr-Tydvil;  debouches  into  tho 
plain  of  Llandaff;  and  rolls  past  Cardiff  to  the 
Bristol  channel  near  the  point  of  Penarth.— The 
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Rumney  or  Rhyrany  rises  in  Glyn-Colwyn,  near 
the  janction  of  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Breck- 
nock, and  Monmouth,  runs  8,  and  enters  the  Bris- 
tol channel  about  3  ra.  N  of  Penarth  point. — Most 
of  the  streams  we  have  named,  from  the  Taffe  and 
the  Towy  to  the  Rumney,  though  very  limitedly  or 
not  at  all  navigable  as  rivers,  are  valuable  feeders, 
or  even  ultimate  outlets  of  different  lines  of  canal 
navigation,  formed,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
extensive  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of 
Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  Pembroke,  and  Brecon. 
The  Usk  rises  on  the  N  side  of  the  Black  mountain ; 
runs  E  to  a  confluence  with  the  Honddy  at  Breck- 
nock; and  hence  into  Monmouthshire,  and  becomes 
a  river  of  England. — The  Wyo  rises  on  the  8  side 
of  Plynlimmon  about  1  m.  from  the  source  of  the 
Severn ;  flows  past  the  town  of  Rhavadar,  com- 
mences at  Hay  to  trace  for  3  or  4  m.  the  boundary 
with  England,  and  passes  away  into  the  spacious 
plain  of  Herefordshire. — The  Severn  gushes  from  a 
spring  on  the  NW  side  of  Plynlimmon ;  passes  the 
towns  of  Llanidloes  and  Nowtown;  receives  the 
Rhiw,  and  various  other  tributaries ;  and,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Vyrnwy,  leaves  the  principa- 
lity, enters  the  great  plain  of  Salop,  and  begins  to 
wear  the  lofty  distinction  of  the  second  river  of 
England. — To  describe,  or  even  to  enumerate,  all 
the  lakes  of  Wales,  would  be  both  a  thankless  and 
a  very  difficult  task.    The  most  distinguished  for 
extent  or  beauty,  or  a  combination  of  both,  are,  in 
North  Wales,  Llyniaw  -  Nantle,  LI yn  -  Cywellin, 
Llvniaw-Llanberris,  Llyn-Conway,  Pemble-meer, 
and  Tulyllyn ;  and.  in  South  W.,  Llyn-Bychlyn  in 
Radnorshire,  and  Llyn-Savathan  in  Brecknockshire. 
The  lake  of  Bala,  the  most  extensive  in  the  princi- 
pality, is  only  8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad.   The  lakes 
of  Lfanbcrris  lie  amidst  the  sublime  scenery  of  the 
Snowdon  mountains ;  and,  jointly  with  a  few  other 
lakes  and  pools  of  Carnarvonshire,  monopolize  pro- 
bably four-fifths  or  more  of  the  entire  beauty  and 
fame  of  Welsh  lake  scenery. 

Mineral*.]  Anglesey,  on  iu  W  side,  exhibit*  granite,  mlcsv 
•la  to.  and  serpentine ;  In  1U  central  district,  it  consists  prevailingly 
of  slate;  and  on  Its  8E  tide  it  has  a  small  coal-field,  apparently 
Incumbent  on  mountain-limestone  A  remarkable  trap  dyke  In- 
tersects the  rocks  of  the  island.  The  Snowdon  mountains,  with 
their  offshoots  to  tho  Rivals,  at  the  8  extremity  of  Camarron 
bay,  consist  principally  of  clay-slate,  chlorite- slate,  other  schists, 
and  felspar  porphyry.  Many  of  the  moon  tains  which  range 
from  Snowdon  Into  Merionethshire  are  composed  of  porpbyritic 
trap.  On  some  of  the  Camarron  mountains,  at  aa  alt  of  1,400 
ft.  above  sea-level,  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  have  been  observed, 
intermixed  with  marine  shells,  said  to  resemble  broken  shells 
found  on  the  se^heach.  ^  Ajrrest  part  of  the  counties  of  rjcribteh, 

and  the  N  division  of  Brecknock,  display  great  sameness  of  geog> 
nostic  and  mineral  character,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  forma- 
tions which  convenience.  Ull  modern  theories  became  better  ad- 
justed, requires  still  to  be  called  greywacke  or  traniition  rock*. 
The  formations  conterminous  with  the  great  transition  district, 
and  extending  from  Pembrokeshire  to  Shropshire,  are  various 
beds  of  old  red  sandstone,  alternating  In  the  upper  part  with  beds 


of  greenish  limestone  and  mountain  limestone,  and  occasionally 
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marthen  to  the  boundary  with  Shropshire,  In  the  direction  of 
Wenlock  edge.  A  considerable  extent  of  mountain  limestone, 
often  resting  on  a  thick  bed  of  coarse  conglomerate,  and  contain- 
ing many  valuable  lead-mines,  occurs  In  the  Denbigh  and  Flint 
sections  of  the  E  side  of  North  Wales.  A  coal-field,  nearly  100 
m.  In  length  from  east  to  west,  and  A  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  the 
moat  extensive  coal-field  In  Great  Britain,  coven  the  transition 
rocks  of  the  southern  border  of  South  W„  from  the  boundary 
with  England  to  the  Interior  of  Pembrokeshire,  and,  except  In 
Swansea  and  Carmarthen  bays.  Is  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone.  If  a  view,  fell, 
minatc.  and  In  the  phraseology  of  the  moat  recent  theories,  be 
desired  of  the  geognosy  of  Wales,  particularly  of  Its  great  transi- 
tion district,  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  quite  as  ample  a  one  as 
he  can  me  in  the  work  of  R.  J.  Murchison.  Esq.  Sliver  ore  is 
obtained  In  considerable  quantities.  In  combination  seriously  with 
lead  ore,  spar,  quartz,  and  copper.  Copper  occurs  dlffusrdly 
snd  In  considerable  plenty.    Parrs  mountain  In  Anglesey,  disco- 


vered In  1768  to  be  richly  metallic  was  Ion*  so, 
wholly  of  copper,  in  a  state  of  either  native 
black  ore,  or  malachite;  but,  though  for  many  y 
productive.  It  has  lost  Its  high  fame,  and  Is  in  a  great  iVrrw 
abandoned.  A  richer  ore  than  that  of  Parya.  such  as  yields  from 
8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  pure  metal.  Is  found  at  Uanberria  in  Car- 
narvonshire ;  and  ores  of  various  value  and  extent  occur  nearUw 
extremity  of  the  E  screen  of  Beaumaris  bay,  at  Evcaer  Vrslih  a 
Cardiganshire,  at  Lianymynlch  in  Montgomeryshire.  U4  __, 
several  other  localities.  The  sales  of  copper  In  W..  ta  the  rear 
ending  30th  June  IfcVT,  amounted  to  29,244  tons;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  thU  was  foreign  cooper.  Lead  li  exten»v,ir 
diffused,  particularly  in  the  cos.  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Cardigan. 
Carnarvon.  Carmarthen,  and  Montgomery.  A  mineral  tract  tB 
Cardiganshire  was  not  long  ago  esteemed  the  richest  in  lead  of 
any  in  Britain ;  but  it  ha*  suffered  greater  declension  ta  fun 
than  even  the  Parya  copper  mountain,  and  has  been  wh.jj._v 
abandoned.  In  1828,  the  lead  mines  of  Flintshire  wen  the 
most  productive  in  the  principality,  those  of  Denbighshire  the 
second  In  productiveness ;  and.  In  common  with  all  other  k*j 
mines  in  the  country,  they  yielded  a  total  of  11.000  tons  rf 
pig  lead.  The  lead  ore  raised  In  W.  In  1821  amounted  to  1*,J71 
tons  of  ore,  yielding  18,708  tons  of  lead.    Iron-ore.  in  the  w 


bog-ore.  and  pyrites.  Is  partially  diffused  through  Denbighshire, 
occurs  to  a  noticeable  amount  in  other  parts  of  North  VY,  sad 
is  abundant  in  the  geo gnostic  secondary  district  of  Sooth  W. 
Though  the  Ironstone  Is  poorer  than  the  ore*  of  Staffordshire, 
and  of  other  parts  of  England,  its  inferior  richness  is  more  tfaaa 
compensated  by  the  contiguity  of  coal,  and  the  comparatvely 
high  fncility  of  mining  Iron-works  were  commenced  st  Mcr- 
t h>  r- Tyd vil,  Abcrdare,  and  Cyfartha  in  Glamorganshire,  snd  at 
various'  places  In  Brecknockshire,  not  long  after  the  middle  of 
last  century,  others  about  35  years  ago  at  Rhiwahon  la  Den- 
bighshire, and  some,  at  Various  other  places  in  the  Interval*; 
and  so  steadily  and  greatly  have  they  succeeded  that,  la  1Mb, 
they  were  estimated  to  produce  2,000  tons  more  than  the  tree 
mines  of  ail  England.— the  produce  of  England  being  300.000 
tons,  that  of  South  Wales  277,000  tons,  and  that  of  North  Wale* 
24.000  tons.  The  Iron  made  in  W.  in  1848  was  16.120  tons  is 
North  W.,  and  706.680  tons  In  South  W. ;  or  722,800  tons  bi  all 
The  total  for  England.  Wales,  and  Scotland  beinp  1.9**>*  tan* 
— The  great  coalfield  of  the  S  division  of  South  W.  is  so  rich  snd 
extensive  as  to  have  been  pronounced  inexhaustible.  Coal  a 
raised  in  vast  quantities,  from  this  field.  In  the  counties  of  Gla- 
morgan, Brecknock,  and  Carmarthen ;  and  occurs,  m  the  vfci 
nity  of  the  upper  ridge  of  limestone.  In  many  parts  of  Pembroke- 
shire, The  coal  of  North  W.  Is  Inferior  In  quality,  very  mart 
leas  In  extent,  and  ajrjrregately  much  more  impracticable  hi 
position  than  that  of  South  W.  Roofing  slates  are  •  very  pfea- 
tiful  mineral  production  of  North  W. ;  and  the  quarrying  sad 
dressing  of  them  constitute  a  chief  support  of  the  operative 
classes  of  the  community.  The  largest  quarries  are  in  tbehiO* 
over  Dolawen  or  Liandegal,  and  export  their  mormon*  pro- 
duce from  the  town  of  Bangor.  Quarries  at  Llanberri*  are 
connected  by  railway  with  MoeJ  y-Don.  on  the  Menai  strait: 
quarries  Llanllyfmi,  Cylgwyn,  and  adjacent  places,  male 
shipments  at  Carnarvon  ;  the  Featlnlog  quarries,  at  Port  1 
and  Maentwrog;  the  quarries  of  LJanrtiwychwyn,  atTrefrwe: 
and  even  the  far  Inland  and  Inconveniently  situated  quamea  cf 
the  pariah  of  Pen  roach  no  are  able,  from  the  superior  quality  of 
their  produce,  to  hold  free  and  brisk  connection  with  the  fttxnl 
market. 

Botany  and  Zoology.)  So  numerous  are  the  rare 
plants  of  W.,  and  so  profuse  the  variety  of  the  more 
common  kinds,  that  to  name  the  whole  would  be  to 
compose  a  botanical  nomenclature  of  probably  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  whole  British  Flora.  Almost 
every  mountain  and  hill  possesses  natural  memorials 
of  having  formerly  been  covered  with  wood ;  and 
during  two  generations  past,  many  square  miles  of 
upland  have  been  annually  laid  under  plantation. 
Though  large  tracts  of  waste  or  feebly  pastoral  land 
are  still  bare,  wood  is  aggregately  abundant,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  rapidly  increases  as  to  exhibit 

Sromise  of  soon  acquiring  as  much  of  its  ancient 
ominion  as  cannot  t>e  profitably  subjected  to  the 
plough,  or  disposed  in  pasture.  Ash,  beech,  Welsh 
elm,  walnut,  sycamore,  mountain-ash,  holly,  willow, 
and  some  other  trees  and  shrubs  are  indigenous; 
oak  aeon  ires  a  good  size  in  half-a-century ;  and  the 
larch,  though  unknown  in  the  country  at  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  is  the  tree  most  approved,  quick- 
est in  growth,  and  most  extensively  planted. — Wolves 
anciently  infested  the  principality,  but  were  attacked 
by  system  and  premium,  and,  about  a  century  snd 
a-half  ago,  were  exterminated.  The  wild  goat, 
larger  in  size,  and  finer  in  hair  than  in  most  other 
mountainous  countries,  continued  to  bound  from 
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crag  to  crag  daring  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century ;  but  is  now  completely 
banished.  Roebucks  were  anciently  numerous ;  but, 
•o  far  back  as  50  years  ago,  they  were  confined  to 
the  most  intricate  parts  of  the  country,  and  could 
Terr  rarely  be  seen.    The  martin,  an  old  inhabitant, 
still  haunts  the  woods  of  Merioneth  and  Caernarvon. 
The  bearer,  described  by  Giraldus  as  a  native  of 
Wsles,  and  distinctly  named  in  the  Welsh  laws,  lias 
long  ceased  to  be  traceable.   The  otter  is  a  constant 
attendant  on  the  banks  of  fishy  secluded  lakes  and 
streams.   Wild  cats,  weasels,  badgers,  squirrels, 
hedgehogs,  hares,  and  rabbits  are  very  numerous. 
Foxes  are  comparatively  few.    Seals  are  noticed  by 
Pennant  as  natives  of  the  coasts,  and  as  seen  most 
frequently  between  Llyn  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Anglesey.    Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  feathered  tribe  of  W.  are  common  to  it  with 
England ;  and  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  kite,  and 
the  hawk,  are  both  more  numerous  and  of  rarer  ape-, 
ciea.   The  golden  eagle  has  his  eyry  among  the 
mountains  of  Snowdon;  the  peregrine  falcon  breeds 
prolifically  among  the  rocks  of  Llanidno ;  and  the 
imerlus  or  merlin  autumnallv  migrates  from  Wales 
to  England.    The  long-eared  owl,  if  not  peculiar  to 
the  country,  is  characteristic.   The  nutcracker  was 
once  seen  in  Flintshire;  and  the  Bhag  has  occa- 
sionally appeared  on  the  shore  near  Holyhead. 
Game  is  aggregately  abundant ;  grouse  least  plen- 
tiful, pheasants  more  so,  and  woodcocks  and  par- 
tridges very  numerous.    Reptiles  and  insects  are  of 
the  kinds  known  in  England.    The  chief  fish  which 
have  been  claimed  as  peculiar  to  Wales,  but  some 
of  which  are  found  in  either  England  or  Scotland, 
are  the  Beaumaris  shark,  the  trifurcated  hake,  the 
gattorugine,  and  the  trimaculatcd  with  the  striped 
and  gibbous  wrape,  the  crooked  perch,  the  sal  mo 
erwn  or  sewin,  the  deformed  trout  of  the  river 
Eynion,  the  samlet,  the  torgoch,  or  red  char,  the 
gilt  or  silver  char,  and  the  saJmo  lavaretus,  or 
gwiniad.    The  domestic  animals  aggregately  pre- 
test little  peculiarity  in  either  species  or  breed. 

Agriculture.]  Fortv  years  ago,  when  agricultural 
enterprise  was  careering  athwart  England,  and 
wearing  the  laurels  of  a  successful  revolution,  a  well- 
informed  writer  asserted  that  "  Wales,  in  a  general 
view,  may  be  considered  a  century  at  least  behind 
England  as  to  its  state  of  agriculture."  Improve- 
ments in  Welsh  agriculture  have  been  fewer,  slower, 
and  leas  expansive,  than  in  the  agriculture  of  almost 
any  other  section  of  the  empire,  and  have  hitherto 
worked  out  such  limited  results  as,  in  the  words  of 
Macculloch,  to  leave  M  the  agriculture  altogether 
bad."  u  Wales  in  general,"  say  Messrs.  Kennedy 
and  Grainger,  "  does  not  produce  half  what  it  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  under  proper  management."  A  pro- 
per rotation  of  crops  continues  to  be  limitcdly 
known,  or  but  seldom  introduced.  Black  oats  are 
the  prevailing  cereal  crop  on  high  aiable  grounds ; 
and  oats  of  several  varieties  are  elsewhere  culti- 
vated far  more  extensively  than  other  grains.  The 
Tales  of  Glamorgan  and  the  Clwyd,  and  some  other 
low  grounds  of  rich  argillaceous  or  otherwise  allu- 
vial soil,  are  the  main  or  onlv  grounds  on  which 
wheat  is  raised.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato  and 
the  turnip  is  extending, — of  the  potato,  rapidly, — 
and  of  the  turnip,  considerably.  The  farms  are  in 
aome  instances  large,  in  the  great  majority  small ; 
and  arerage,  in  South  W.,  from  50  to  60  acres.  Leases, 
thongh  not  uncommon,  are  usually  so  devoid  of  re- 
strictions as  to  management,  that,  before  they  ex- 
pire, the  lands  held  under  them  are  scourged  almost 
into  sterility.  Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  larger 
in  site,  and  more  intermixed  with  introduced  " 
in  the  vales  than  in  the  uplands. 


small,  hardy,  sure-footed,  native  Welsh  ponies — are 
still  reared  in  considerable  numbers  in  Merioneth- 
shire, and  in  less  considerable  numbers  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, but  are  elsewhere  generally  super- 
seded or  neglected.  A  superior  breed  of  horses  has 
long  been  reared  in  the  vales  of  Montgomeryshire. 
Black  cattle  are  a  main  object  of  Welsh  husbandry, 
and  are  principally  depended  on  for  the  means  of 

Eying  rent  and  other  current  demands.  The  up- 
id  sheen  are  in  high  repute  for  their  mutton ;  the 
total  stock  of  sheep  in  the  principality  is  estimated 
at  1,250,000 ;  and  the  total  annual  produce  in  wool 
is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  10,000  packs.  The 
total  rental  of  land  in  W.  in  1810-1 1  was  £1,622,985 
or  an  average  of  6s.  lOd.  per  acre ;  in  1841,  it  was 
£2,206,146,  or  an  average  of  9s.  3d.  per  acre;  the 
average  for  England  being  19s.  2d.  per  acre. 

MiiHufacturfs  and  commerce.)  Metallic,  lapidose, 
and  earthy  subjects  of  manufacture,  figure  largely 
in  the  principalitv's  productive  industry;  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  or  in  their  connection 
with  native  mining,  they  have  been  already  noticed 
in  the  section  on  minerals.  The  Welsh  are  equal  to 
the  best,  and  superior  to  the  most,  of  the  other  divi- 
sions of  British  population,  in  all  the  arts  of  smelt- 
ing and  refining  ores ;  hence,  though  tin  is  not  a 
native  metal.  Wales  is  a  great  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin-plate  or  white  iron ;  and  almost  all  the 
copper  raised  in  Cornwall  is  carried  to  Swansea  and 
other  places  in  the  South  Wales  coalfield  to  be 
Bmeltod.  A  manufacture  of  writing-suites,  slate 
chimney-pieces,  slate  inkstands,  and  other  articles 


slate,  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  Ban- 
gor.— The  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  articles  of 
hosiery,  strong  cloth,  small  cloth,  but  principally 
the  well-known  Welsh  flannel,  is  diffusea,  in  one  or 
more  of  its  departments,  over  the  whole  principa- 
lity ;  yet,  while  everywhere  visible,  is  most  promi- 
nent in  Montgomeryshire.  Thirty  years  ago  strong 
cloth  was  made  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dolgelly  and  Machynnllcth  in  Merionethshire;  small 
cloth,  in  the  large  parish  of  Glynn  in  Denbighshire  ; 
flannel,  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  within  a  circle  of 
about  20  m.  round  Welshpool ;  and  stockings,  wigs, 
socks,  gloves,  and  other  small  knit  articles,  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Bala.  Considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  cotton  twist  were  estab- 
lished 50  years  ago  or  upwards,  in  the  counties  of 
Flint  and  Denbigh ;  and  principal  factories  conti- 
nue to  be  in  operation  at  Northop,  Greenfield,  Sca- 
viog,  Denbigh,  Holywell,  and  Caerwys.  The  silk 
manufacture  was  several  years  ago  introduced.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  extent  of  sea-coast,  the  num- 
ber of  its  harbours,  the  excellence  of  many  of  its 
roadsteads  and  landing-places,  the  facility  of  its 
communication  all  round  with  the  open  sea,  and  the 
great  aggregate  amount  of  its  interior  productive 
industry,  W.  has  surprisingly  little  commerce.  Its 
exports  are  principally  the  produce  of  its  mines,  its 
black  cattle,  and  its  woollen  fabrics ;  and  its  sea- 
ward trade,  with  a  small  total  of  exceptions,  chiefly 
at  Swansea  and  Carnarvon,  all  terminates  in  British 
ports.  Few  of  the  Welsh  ports  possess  vessels  of 
verv  considerable  tonnage. 

t)itntion*  and  To\cn*.  I  W.  was  anciently  bounded, 
nearly  all  the  way  on  the  E.  by  the  Dee  and  the  Se- 
vern ;  and  is  now  minus  its  ancient  extent,  the 
whole  of  Monmouthshire,  and  part  of  Gloucester- 
shire, Herefordshire,  Salop,  and  Cheshire.  In  the 
time  of  Llewellyn  an  Gruff vdr,  the  last  prince  of 
North  Wales,  it  was  divided  into  the  three  dynasties 
ofGwyuedd,  Deheubarth,  and  Powysland.  Gwy- 
" ",  or  North  W.,  comprehended  Anglesey,  Car- 


narvon, and  part  of  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  Flint. 
Deheubarth,  or  South  W.,  comprehended  Cardigan. 
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Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Glamorgan,  Monmouth, 
and  part  of  Brecknock,  Radnor,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford;  and  Powysland,  or  East  W.,  compre- 
hended part  of  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Flint,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  Salop,  and  Chester.  In  940,  the  whole 
tripartite  country  was  consolidated  under  one  great 
government ;  but,  previous  to  its  falling  under  the 
power  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  it  was  partitioned  in- 
to the  divisions  which  it  still  retains  of  North  and 
South  W. ;  at  some  period  not  well  ascertained,  but 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  epoch  of  the  An- 
glo-Norman possession,  it  was  subdivided  into  coun- 
ties ;  and  it  then  retained,  and  continues  still  to  do 
so,  a  much  earlier  distribution  into  oantrcfu  or  hun- 
dred*, and  cwmicdt,  comots,  or  communities.  North 
W.,  according  to  the  present  civil  division,  compre- 
hends the  six  cos.  of  Anglesey,  Carnarvon,  Merion- 
eth, Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Montgomery;  and  South 
W.,  the  6  cos.  of  Cardigan.  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Gla- 
morgan, Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  The  parishes 
do  not  correspond  with  the  civil  divisions ;  they  are 
variously  stated  in  number  at  751  and  869;  and 
they  are  included  in  the  dio.  of  St.  Asaph  on  the 
NE,  that  of  Bangor  on  the  NW,  that  of  St.  David 
on  the  SW,  and  that  of  Llandaffon  the  8E.— The 
number  of  principal  or  returning  boroughs  is  14; 
and  of  market-towns  is  58 ;  the  largest  towns  in 
the  order  of  pop.  are  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Swansea, 
Pembroke,  ana  Cardiff;  and  the  principal  coast- 
towns  are  Bagillt,  Rhvl,  Aberconway,  Bangor,  Beau- 
maris, Amlwych,  Holyhead,  Carnarvon,  Nevin, 
Pwllheli,  Port-Madoc,  Barmouth,  Aberfydi,  Abervst- 
with,  Cardigan.  Newport,  Fishguard,  MUford,  Ha- 
verford-West,  Tenby.  Carmarthen,  Kidwelly,  Ox- 
wich,  Swansea,  and  Cardiff. 

Statistic*.]  Two  members  of  parliament  are  re- 
turned by  each  of  the  cos.  of  Carmarthen,  Denbigh, 
and  Glamorgan ;  one  by  each  of  the  other  nine  coun- 
ties ;  one  by  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Brecknock  and 
Merthyr-Tydvil ;  and  one  by  each  of  the  districts 
of  boroughs  whose  principal  or  returning  indivi- 
duals are  Beaumaris,  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  Car- 
narvon, Denbigh,  Flint,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Mont- 
gomery, Pembroke.  Havorford-West,  and  Radnor. 
The  total  number  of  members  returned  is  thus  29. — 
The  sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  1836, 
was  £?55,549;  in  the  year  ended  March  25,  1841,  it 
was  £266,000.  The  rate  of  expenditure  for  relief  of 
the  poor,  per  head  of  pop.,  in  the  latter  year,  was 
5s.  lOd.  The  total  amount  of  money  levied  by  as- 
sessment, in  name  of  poor  rates,  in  this  last  year, 
was  £342.264.  The  total  number  of  in-door  and 
out-door  paupers  relieved  throughout  Wales  during 
the  quarter  ending  Lady -day,  1841,  was  73.405,  or 
a  proportion  of  9  per  cent,  to  pop.  in  1851,  it  was 
68,224. — The  annual  value  of  real  property,  in  1815, 
was  £2,323,970.— Houses  assessed  to  hearth-tax,  in 
1690,77,291;  inhabited  houses  in  1841,  188,196; 
in  1851,  200,087.  Pop.  in  1700,  366,500;  in  1750, 
450,200;  in  1801,  541,546;  in  1821,  717,438;  in 
1831,  805,236  ;  in  1841,  911,321 ;  In  1851,  1,006,721. 
— The  total  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial 
or  bailed,  throughout  Wales,  in  1848  was  570;  in 
1841,  628;  in  1838,  441;  in  1834;  442. 

//utory  ]  Ancient  Wale*,  or  all  the  country  w**t  of  the  Dm 
and  the  Severn,  waa  inhabited,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  in- 
raaion.  by  the  Ordomct*.  the  Silur**,  and  the  binutai ;  and  ow- 
ing to  these  tribe*  having  been  Celtic  In  origin,  and  known  under 
the  comprehensive  name  of  Cymri  or  Cimbri,  the  country  re- 
ceived from  the  Roman*,  and  long  continued  to  wear  the  appel- 
lation of  Cambria.  The  Roman*  encountered  fierce  and  pro- 
longed resistance  from  the  Cambrian  tribe*;  but  eventually 
aulalued  them,  took  possession  of  their  country.  dtfrniBcd  It  with 
the  name  of  Hribmnw  Hmnda,  and  proceeded,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously done  In  Britannia  Prima,  to  build  towns,  appoint  and 

iters,  and  establish  jurisdictions. 


intestine  fends,  yet  it  acquired  consolidation  and 
ty  of  chocking  the  prehistory  incursion* 
of  the  8 axons  and  waa  long  enabled  to  maintain  a  rode  bat 


chocking  the  preiitory  incursions 


valsed  with 

strength  from  the  necessity 
as  l< 

sturdy  Independence.  From  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  I 
till  703,  a  •accession  of  petidragona,  or 
their  court  at  Diganway  on  the  river  Conway,  and  at  Caer  Se- 
gno t  near  Carnarvon ;  and  aided  by  the  rr<ruh  or  toparcht  of  tit 
principalities.  Into  which  Cambria  was  divided,  waged  a  vari- 
ous but  generally  successful  warfare  of  re*i»Unce  against  th* 
Saxon*.  The  Cambrians,  in  tlie  course  of  the  prolonged  war, 
seemed  so  ri-pupiant  to  an  union  with  their  would-be  man  ten, 
that  they  were  now  designated  by  them  Welsh,—*  name  whka 
has  been  variously  *up|Mwod  to  mean  strangers,  wanderer*,  runa- 
way*, Celts  In  70S,  the  Cambrian  pmtragonatt.  or  imperial 
sovereignty,  terminated  at  the  death  of  Cadwallader ; 
SO; 
try, 
the' 

Offa,  or  Offal's  Dyke,  and  thus  compressed  the  principality  sitbla 
nearly  its  present  limits.  Yet,  in  spile  of  the  great  frequency  of 
their  inroads,  and  the  apparent  security  of  their  eventual  partial 
conquest,  the  Haxona  appeared  to  have  acquired  no  permanent 
footing,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  Offa,  hare  left 
to  modern  times  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  presence.  Toe  tri- 
partite division  of  Wales  terminated  In  the  accession  to  their  fev- 
ers! thrones  of  the  reputedly  benevolent  prince  and  wl*e  legis- 
lator Edwin  Dda,  or  the  flood,  who  died  in  MS.  After  Ed- 
win'* death,  the  Dane*  and  the  Saxon*  alternately,  or  at  differ- 
cut  points,  scattered  anarchy  and  murder  athwart  the  country; 
and.  In  1091,  Robert  Fluhamon.  a  Norman  baron,  commenced  a 
course  of  invasion  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  Gla- 
morganshire, the  corniue* t  of  all  other  low  ground*  of  Wales, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  jurisdiction  and  a  grind- 
ing despotism,  administered  by  nobles  who  were  csiled  IvinU 
Marchers.  The  resolute  Cambrian*  still  and  long  continued  to 
struggle  for  independence ;  tliey  performed  deeds  of  the  most 


i  years  after.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  conquered  a  belt  of  the  coan- 
f  along  the  R.  erected  the  celebrated  artificial  boundary  from 
e  Wye  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  which  i*  still  called  CUwdd- 


heroic  courage,  and  made  a  persevering  and  Uon-hrarted  Hand 
for  liberty  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  almost  any  nation  in  ths 
Id ;  yet  in  *plle  of  oft  renewed  efforts,  and  a  sort  of  dropping 
maintained  for  ages,  they  virtually  lost  all  Independence,  la 


1282.  at  the  death  of  their  last  reigning  prince,  I  Jewell  yn  as 
Gryffdh.  Edward  L,  who  completed  their  suhj ugatloo,  allowe* 
them  to  retain  possession  of  their  estates,  and  to  enjoy  a*  much 
liberty  as  comported  with  the  law*  of  England.  Rut  the  Lords 
Marchers  practically  annulled  his  benign  provision*,  and  ins 
Wclah  did  not  experience  relief  till  the  enactment,  in  Henry  Villa 
reign,  of  the  statute  which  enjoined  the  appointment  of  justices- 
of -peace,  JusUces-of-the-quorom,  and  justlce«-of  gaol -delivery, 
Invested  with  the  same  powers  as  those  of  England,  and  which 
originated  the  sy*tem  of  judicature  called  the  great  sessions  of 
Walas,  and  superseded  only  In  the  year  1831. 

WALKS,  a  parish  partly  Within  the  K.  K.,  and 
partly  in  the  W .  R.  of  Yorkshire,  7  m.  8£  of  Rother- 
ham.    Area  1,950  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  268. 

WALE8,  a  township  of  Kennebec  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  18  m.  SW  of  Augusta.  Pop. 
in  1850,  612. — Also  a  township  of  Hampden  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  63  m.  WSW  of  Boston, 
drained  by  a  head  stream  of  Quinnebaug  river.  Pop. 
in  1840,  686;  in  1850,  711.— Also  a  township  of 
Erie  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  248  m.  W  of 
Albany.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  drained  by 
Seneca  creek,  and  is  generally  fertile.  Pop,  in 
1840,  1,987;  in  1850,  2,124.—  Also  a  township  of 
St.  Clair  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  98  rn.  £  by 
N  of  Lansing.  Pop.  in  1850,  189. 
WALES  (New  South).  See  New  South  Walta 
WALESBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  2}  m.  E  of 
Markot-Raisen.  Area  2,580  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
247;  in  1851,  381.— Also  a  parish  in  Nottingham- 
shire, 3  m.  NEof  OUerton.  Area  l,26o  acres.  Pop 
in  1831,  340;  in  1851,  362. 

WALESVILLE,  a  village  of  Whitestore  town- 
ship, Oneida  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  K, 
90  m.  WNW  of  Albany. 

WAL  FISH.  See  Walvisch. 
WALFORD,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  2f  m. 
8W  of  Ross.  Area  4,241  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,156; 
in  1851,  1,217.— Also  a  joint  township  with  Lettoa 
and  Newton,  in  Leintwardine  p.,  Hereford.  Pop- 
in  1831,  212. 

W  ALOAU,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Werdenfels.  Pop.  220. 

WALGHERT6N,  a  township  in  the  p  ofWy- 
bunbury,  Cheshire,  3f  m.  SE  by  E  of  N  sntwich. 
838  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  231  ;  in  1831,  213. 
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WALGRAVE,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  7 
m.  NW  of  Wellingborough.  Area  2,040  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  575 ;  in  1851,  613. 

WALHAM-GREEN.  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Fill- 
ham.  Middlesex,  6  m.  SW  by  W  of  St.  Paul's.  Pop. 
in  1851.  4.380. 

WALHAM-8AINT-PAUL-SART-LEZ-WAL- 
HAM.  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Nivelles,  wa- 
tered  bv  the  Hain.    Pop.  of  dep.  1,705 ;  of  com.  972. 

WALHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  HciligcnstadL   Pop.  628. 

WALHONDING,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
U.  S.,  formed  in  the  N\V  part  of  ITolmes  co.,  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Muddy  and  Black  forks ;  flows 
first  S,  then  E ;  joins  the  Tuscarawas  at  Coshoc- 
ton, and  thence  takes  the  name  of  Muskingum. 

WALINOOURT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  NonL  and  cant  of  Clarv,  9  m.  SE  of 
Carabray.  Pop.  in  1846,  2,602.  It'haa  a  silk  fac- 
torv. 

WAUIER8.  a  lake  of  New  8outh  Wales,  near 
the  L  bank  of  the  Lachlan,  about  100  m.  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Murrumbidgee, 
%ni  connected  on  the  NW  with  Lake  Boyongo. 

WALKENAAM,  or  Wakbhaam.  an'  island  of 
British  Goayana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo,  to 
the  NW  of  Leguan  island,  in  8  lat  V  6'.  It  is 
well-cultivated,  and  produces  sugar  and  coffee  in 
er«t  abundance.  Near  the  N  extremity  is  a  vil- 
Uure  named  Zelandia. 

VVALKENRIED.  a  town  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
circle  and  36  m.  SW  of  Blankenburjr,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hartz,  on  the  Wieda.  Pop.  507.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  has  an  ancient  abbey  and  an 
hospital.    In  the  vicinity  are  coal  and  agate  mines. 

WALKER,  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  the  state  of 
Alabama,  U.  8,  comprising  an  area  of  1,687  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Mulberry  fork  of  Black  Warrior  and  its 
branches,  Sipsey  river,  and  Blackwater  and  Lost 
creeks.  It  is  hilly,  but  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton  in  considerable  quantities.  Pop.  in 
1*40,  4.03C  ;  in  1850,  5.124.    Its  capttal  is  Jasper.— 

Georgia, 
Chat- 

amanga  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  rivers.  It  has  a  diversified 
Mirface,  but  is  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 6,572 ; 
in  1850,  13,109.  Its  capital  is  Lafayette.— Also  a 
county  in  the  S  part  of  the  state  of  Texas,  com- 
prising an  area  of  1.042  sq.  m.,  drained  by  head 
branches  of  San  Jacinto  river,  and  bv  affluents  of 
Trinity  river,  by  which  it  is  bordered  on  the  NE. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  but  affords  fine  pasturage. 
Pop.  in  1850,  3,964.  Its  capital  is  Huntsville.— 
Also  a  township  of  Centre  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pcnn- 
Mdvania,  60  m.  NW  of  Harrisburg,  drained  by 
Little  Fishing  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  11.810.— Also  a 
Ukc  of  Mallard  co.,  Utah  Territory,  358  m.  W  of 
Fillmore,  at  the  base  of  the  SkirW-Nevada  range. 
It  is  30  m.  in  length,  and  7  m.  wide,  and  receives 
»  river  of  the  same  name. 

WALKER,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Long-Ben- 
ton. Northumberland,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Tyne,  3 
m.  K  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  There  are  exten- 
sive chemical  works  and  iron  foundries  here.  Pop. 
ia  1851,  3.963. 

WALKER  (Cans),  a  headland  forming  the  NE 
extremity  of  Russell  island,  at  the  western  entrance 
of  Barrow  strait,  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  N  lat.  74° 
W.  W  tontr.  98°  10/. 

WALKERIA,  a  settlement  of  Western  Africa, 
<*»  the  Rio  Nunez.  35  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  which  2  ra.  above  this  settlement  is  much  in- 
^mrpted  by  a  series  of  basaltic  rocks. 


1*40,  4.03C  ;  in  1850,  5.124.    Its  capital  is  Jas, 
Also  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of  Ge 
comprising  an  area  of  700  sq.  m..  drained  bv 
tnoeaand  Chickamanga  rivers,  and  intersected 


WALKERINGHAM,  a  parish  in  Notts,  4  m. 
NW  of  Gainsborough.    Area  3.000  acres.   Pop.  608. 

WALKERN,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  4  m.  E 
by  N  of  Stevenage.    Area  2,924  acres.    Pop.  738. 
"  WALKERVILLE,  a  town  of  South 
in  the  co.  of  and  3  m.  from  Adelaide. 

WALKHAMPTON.  a  parish  in  Devon,  4  m. 
of  Tavistock.  Area  10,540  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  751. 

WALKI.   See  Vaijh. 

WALKINGTON,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  York- 
shire,  1\  m.  SW  of  Beverley.  Area  6,460  acres. 
Pop.,  with  the  township  of  Provost's- Fee,  in  1801, 
403;  in  1831,  558;  in  1851,  699. 

WALKREN.   See  Walchekbn. 

WALL,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  St.  John  Lee, 
Northumberland,  3  m.  N  of  Hexham.  Area  1,623 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  495;  in  1851,  474. 

WALLA  BOUT  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  const 
of  New  York,  U.  S.,  between  Brooklyn  and  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

WALLABY,  a  river  of  Tasmania,  in  the  co.  of 
Monmouth,  an  affluent  of  Coal  river. — Also  a  group 
of  islands,  two  in  number,  in  the  Abrolhos,  distin- 
guished as  East  and  West  Wallaby. 

WALLACE,  a  parish  of  Van  Dieroen's  Land,  in 
the  co.  of  Monmouth,  bounded  on  the  E  by  the 
Jordan. 

WALLACEBURGH,  a  settlement  of  Upner  Ca- 
nada, in  the  township  of  Sombra,  at  the  forks  of 
Bear  creek,  9  m.  from  the  river  St.  Clair.    Po  •  60. 

WALLACETOWN,  a  modern  but  populous  sub- 
urb of  Ayr,  in  Ayrshire,  situated  on  the  E  side  of 
Newton -upon -Ayr,  forming  with  it  one  compact 
town,  and  separated  from  the  royal  burgh  only  by 
Ayr  river.    See  Aye. 

WALL  AGO  RING,  a  lake  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Argyle. 

WALLAU.  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of 
Hoehheim.  Pop.  770.— Also  a  village  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  27  m. 
NNW  of  Geissen.    Pop.  790.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

WALLAROBBA,  a  village  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Durham,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name. 

WALLASEY,  Wallabea,  or  Wall-Fleet  Is- 
land, a  peninsula  about  4  m.  in  length  and  1  m.  in 
breadth,  between  Paglesham  and  the  river  Crouch, 
in  the  hundred  of  Rochford,  Essex. 

WALLAWALLAU,  a  river  of  Oregon  territory, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Blue  mountains;  flows 
first  N,  then  W,  and  joins  the  Columbia  river  near 
Fort  Wallawnlla. 

WALLAZEY,  anciently  called  Kireby-ik-Wal- 
i.KY,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  20  ro. 
NE  of  Chester,  containing  the  townships  of  Liscard, 
Poulton-with-Seacomb,  and  W.,  and  formintr  the 
NW  peninsular  corner  of  the  county.  Area  17,776 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,247;  in  1861,  8,339. — A 
creek  of  the  Mersey,  known  as  Wallaxey-pool,  runs 
inland  a  considerable  way  in  this  p.  It  baa  been 
projected  to  erect  a  bridge  across  this  pool. — an  un- 
dertaking of  no  Rlight  importance  to  the  inhabitants 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  as  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  shortening  the  distance  between  Birken- 
head, Seacombe,  and  New  Brighton  about  7  or  8  m. 
An  embankment  at  Wallaxey-Leasowes  was  com- 
menced about  25  years  ago,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  the  Cheshire 
coast,  about  half-way  between  New  Brighton  and 
Hoylake,  and  equi-distant  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Mersey,  where  a  tract  of  land,  running  for  the  most 
part  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  comprising  1,400 
Cheshire  or  nearly  3,000  statute  acres,  is  below 
the  level  of  a  tide  25  ft.  above  the  old  dock-sill  at 
Liverpool.  The  owners  of  this  area  of  land  pay  one 
moiety  of  the  expenses  of  constructing  thiB  embank 
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meat,  and  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  the  other. 
The  Utter  do  this  in  order  to  preserve  th«  port, 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  the  embankment,  the  sea 
would,  ere  this,  have  forced  a  passage  over  the 
flats,  in  the  direction  of  Wallaxey-pool,  and  the 
channels  of  navigation  wonld  have"  been  choked  by 
accumulations  of  silt,  and  the  formation  of  banks. 

WALLBACH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Sackingen.  Pop.  418. 
— Also  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  prov. 
of  Starkenburg  and  presidial  of  Hochst  Pop.  226. 
— Also  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipsic, 
and  bail,  of  Leisnig.  Pop.  298. — Also  a  village  of 
8axe-Meiningen,  and  bail,  of  Wasungen.  Pop.  270. 
—Also  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Aargau,  and 
bail,  of  Rheinfelden.    Pop.  651. 

WALLBERG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  570. 

WALL- BOTTLE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  New- 
burn,  Northumberland,  4  m.  W  by  N  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.    Pop.  in  1831,  688;  in  1851, 

WALLBURG,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Ettenheim.  Pop.  55". 

WALLDITCH,  a  parish  in  Dorsetshire,  2  m.  E 
by  S  of  Bridport    Pop.  in  1831,  164. 

WALLDORF,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Wiesloch.  Pop. 
2,140. — Also  a  village  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  prov.  of 
Starkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Langen.  Pop.  560. — 
Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Iglau.  Pop.  240.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Dantzig,  and  circle  of  Elbing.  Pop. 
240. — Also  a  village  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  bail,  of 
Meiningen.    Pop.  1,570. 

WALLDURN,  a  cant,  and  town  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  Odenwaldc.  Pop. 
of  bail.,  11,000.  The  town  is  15  m.  SWofWer- 
theitn.  Pop.  2,980.  It  has  a  castle,  a  church,  and 
a  Capuchin  convent. 

WALLE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  district  of 
Ostfriesland.  Pop.  290.— Also  a  village  in  the  prov. 
of  Slade,  and  bail,  of  Verden.  Pop.  270.— Also  a 
village  in  the  prov.  of  Bremen.    Pop.  615. 

WALLEFELD,  a  village  of  Pras  *ia,  in  the  rcg. 
of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Gummersbach.    Pop.  9-4U. 

WALLEGA,  an  extensive  district  to  the  S  of 
Abyssinia,  stretching  from  the  Dedhesa  river  west- 
wards to  the  river  Baro.  Its  surface  is  described  as 
level  and  chiefly  desert. 

WALLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Ortelsburg.  Pop.  220. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Arnsberg,  and  cir- 
cle of  Meschede.    Pop.  315. 

WALLENBERG,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Claris,  near  Mollis.  It  is  covered  with 
wood,  affords  fine  pasture,  and  has  a  mineral  spring. 

WALLEN  BON,  a  valley  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Daun.   Pop.  290. 

WALLENBRUCK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Mindcn,  and  circle  of  Herford.  Pop.  1,100. 

WALLENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Ranislau.  Pop.  400. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Konys,  and  cir- 
cle of  Niedenburg.  Pop.  272. — Also  a  village  in 
the  regency  and  circle  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  180.— 
Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Treves,  and  circle 
of  Bitteburg.  Pop.  490. — Also  a  village  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  in  the  principality  of  Saalfeld,  on  the 
Lichte.  Pop.  778.  It  has  manufactories  of  porce- 
lain and  of  colours. — Also  a  village  of  Nassau,  in 
the  bail,  of  Hcrborn,  near  Beilstein. 

WALLENDORF,  or  Olasxi,  a  town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  comitat  of  Zips,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Her- 
road,  and  12  m.  8E  of  Lutschau.  Pop.  3,000.  It 
has  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church. 


WALLENFELS,  a  market-town  of 
the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia.  and  presidial  of  Kro- 
nach,  on  the  Rodach,  26  m.  N  of  Bayreuth.  Pop. 
1,121.  It  has  several  saw-mills,  and  quarries  uf 
sharping  stones.    A  pates  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

WALLENHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Roggenburg.    Pop.  3%. 

WALLENHORST.   See  Wahlkwhoist. 

WALLENRIED,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Freiburg,  and  circle  of  the  See.    Pop.  220. 

WALLEN  ROD,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  presidial  of  Lao- 
terbach.    Pop.  760. 

WALLENSEN,  a  market-town  of  Hanover,  in 
the  principality  of  Kalenbnrg,  and  hail,  of  Lanro- 
stein,  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  8S\V  of  Hanover.  Pop.  580. 

WALLENSTADT  (Lake  of),  a  lake  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cants,  of  Glares  and  St.  Gall,  9  m.  8E 
of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  at  an  alt  of  1,385  ft.  store 
sea-level.  It  is  11  m.  long,  and  2  m.  wide,  and 
communicates  with  that  of  Zurich  bv  the  river  Lin- 
mat.  It  has  a  depth  of  500  ft.,  and  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  at  the  two  extremities,  with 
lofty  rocks  and  mountains,  interspersed  with  forests 
meadows,  and  villages.  Its  chief  feeder  is  the  Seez. 
Its  navigation  is  occasionally  attended  with  hazard 
from  sudden  squalls. 

WALLENSTADT,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  St  Gall,  situated  near  the  E  extremitv  of 
the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  40  m.  ESE  of  Zurich.  Pop. 
1,800.  The  trade  between  Zurich  and  Italy  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  through  this  town. 

WALLERN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  85  m.  SSW  of 
Prague.   Pop.  2,100. 

WALLER-SEE,  a  small  lake  of  Upper  Austria, 
in  the  circle  of  Salxbnrg. 

WALLERS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Nord,  6  m.  N  W  of  Valenciennes.  Pop.  of  com.,  2.T00. 

WALLER8TEIN,  a  town  of  Bavarian  ' 
nia,  4  m.  N  of  Nordlingen.    Pop.  1,950. 

WALLHAU8EN,  a  town  of  Prussian 
the  river  Helme,  4  m.  Wof  Sangarshauscn. 

WALLI,  a  small  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
extending  along  the  N  bank  of  the  Gambia,  having 
Yani  on  the  W,  and  Woolli  on  the  E. 

WALLINGA,  a  village  of  New  South  Wales,  is 
the  co.  of  St.  Vincent,  on  the  coast 

WALLINGFORD,  a  pari,  borough  in  the  band, 
of  Moreton,  Berks,  containing  four  parishes,  with 
the  liberty  of  the  Castle,  and  the  liberty  of  Clap- 
cott  Area  821  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,744;  m 
1831,2.467;  in  1851,  2,819.— The  town  is  situated 
on  the  W  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  3  m.  from  the 
high  road  between  London  and  Oxford  and  on  the 
road  between  Reading  and  Oxford,  46  m.  from  Lee- 
don.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone-bridpe 
about  300  yds.  in  length.  Having  no  manufactures, 
and  little  thoroughfare,  its  chief  importance  is  de- 
rived from  being  the  market-town  for  the  surround- 
ing county.  There  is  some  small  trade  in  malt 
in  corn  and  flour.  It  has  canal -communication 
through  the  Thames,  with  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Bir- 
mingham. This  town  was  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  returned  2  members  to  pari,  since  the  23d 
Edward  L  By  the  Reform  act  its  representation 
was  reduced  to  one;  and  the  so veral  ps.  of  Bright- 
well  and  Sotewell,  with  part  of  the  p.  of  Cholsev  and 
Clapcott  liberty,  all  adjoining ;  with  the  ps.  of  North 
and  South  Moreton,  and  parts  of  Aston  l'irrell.  and 
Aston-up-Thorpe,  all  in  Berkshire ;  and  the  ps.  of 
Bcnsington,  Crowmarsh,  and  Newnham-Murren.  in 
Oxfordshire,  were  united  with  it.  The  pop.  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  pari,  borough,  in  1831,  was 
7,159;  in  1851,  8,064.  The  number  of  electors  in 
1852  was  428.-Thc  name  of  this  town  is 
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to  be  derived  from  the  British  word  Qva&en,  or  the 
Roman  Vallum,  each  signifying  '  a  fort,'  combined 
with  the  circumstance  of  there  having  anciently 
been  a  ford  over  the  Thames  at  this  place. 

WALLINGFORD,  a  township  of  Rutland  co., 
Vermont,  U.  8,  82  m.  W  of  Windsor.  Pop.  1,600. 
—Also  a  township  of  New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut, 
13  m.  NNE  of  New  Haven.   Pop.  2,200. 

WALLINGROVE,  a  village  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  district  of  New  England,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Severn. 

WALLINOTON,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  3  m. 
E  bj  8  of  Baldock.  Ana  1,950  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  213;  in  1851,  254. — Abo  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
3  m.  N  by  E  of  Downham.  Area  1 ,460  acres.  Pop. 
with  Thorpland  in  1831,  47;  in  1851,  58.— Also  a 
hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Beddington,  Surrey,  8  m.  WNW 
of  Croydon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandle.  Pop.  in 
1831,  933;  in  1851,  881.— Also  a  township  in  the 
p.  of  Hartburn,  Northumberland,  3  m.  SW  of  Hart- 
born.  Area  1,781  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  183;  in 
1851,  204. 

WAL  LI  8.    Sec  Valaib. 

WALLIS,  a  lake  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  co. 
of  Gloucester,  near  Cape  Hawke. — Also  a  creek  in 
the  co.  of  Northumberland,  an  affluent  of  the  Hun- 
ter.—Abo  a  plain  in  the  same  co.,  to  the  S  of  the 
Hunter,  and  W  of  Wallis  creek. — Also  an  island  of 
Port  Hunter,  at  the  entrance  to  Fullerton  Cove. — 
Also  an  island  near  the  NW  coast  of  Australia,  in 
S  lat  10*  51'  25". 

WALLlSCHBICHEN,a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prachin.  Pop.  2,100.  It  has  tile  works, 
distilleries,  and  woollen  and  linen  factories. 

WAL  LIB'S  BAY,  a  bay  in  the  straits  of  Magal- 
baen,  12  m.  NE  of  Cape  Forward. 

WALLIS'S  ISLAND,  a  small  island  near  the  SE 
coast  of  New  Ireland,  at  the  entrance  of  Gower's 
hirbour,  9  m  NW  of  Cape  St  George. 

WALLIS'S  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  9  islands,  in 
the  8.  Pacific,  in  S  lat  13°  24',  discovered  by  WaL 
hs  in  1767.    The  inhabitants  are  robust  and  active. 

WALLKILL,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  New 
York,  U.  8,  20  m.  W  of  Newburgh.    Pop.  4,200. 

WALLKILL,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
ittes  in  Sussex  co.,  in  New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  and  flows 
NNE  into  the  Rondoutkill,  7  m.  above  the  entrance 
of  the  latter  into  the  Hudson. 

WALLOE,  or  Woto,  a  small  port  on  the  Ivory 
coast  of  Africa,  in  N  lat  5*  20*. 

WALLOOSTOOK,  a  river  of  Maine.  U.  8.,  which 
rises  in  Somerset  co.,  and  flows  NNE  to  the  St 
Frsncis  river. 

WALLOP-NETHER,  a  parish  in  Hants,  4  m. 
W  by  N  of  8tockbridge.  Area  7,201  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  900;  in  1851,962. 

WALLOP-OVER,  a  parish  in  Hants,  5}  m. 
WN  W  of  Stockbridge.    Pop.  in  1841,  481. 

WALLRABON  STEIN,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau,  4  m.  NW  of  Idstein.    Pop.  300. 

WALLS- AN D-FLOTA,  a  united  parish  at  the 
SW  extremity  of  Orkney.  W.  consists  of  the  S 
half  of  the  island  of  Hot  [which  see] ;  and  is  about 
8  tn.  long,  and  7  m.  broad.  Flota  consists  of  the 
islands  of  Flota,  Kara,  Cava,  and  GranBey  [see 
Flota];  and,  including  intervening  marine  straits, 
j«»bout  51  nK  long,  and  4m^  broad.   The  inhabi- 

persed  over  the  parish.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,436;  in 
1861,  1.667. 

WALL8-AND-8ANDN ESS,  a  united  parish  in 
Shetland,  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Walls  and 
Handness  on  the  mainland:  and  of  the  islands  of 
Fowul,  Pa  pa -Stock,  and  Van.*:  which  see.  The 
mainland  districts  lie  in  the  most  westerly  part  of 


the  mainland.  They  arc  jointly  about  7 J  m.  long 
from  N  to  S ;  and  about  5  m.  broad.  The  inhabi- 
tants, as  elsewhere  in  Shetland,  all  unite  the  voca- 
tions of  farming  and  fishing.  The  rocks  are  | 
granitic  _porphyry,  quartz  rock,  and  old  ref 
stone.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,143;  in  1851,  2,442. 

WALLSDORF,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
4  m.  NNE  of  Idstein.    Pop.  600. 

WALLSEL,  a  village  of  Austria,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  45  m.  W  of  Saint- Polten .  Pop.  500. 

WALLSEND,  a  parish  of  Northumberland,  4  m. 
ENE  of  Newcastle,  stretching  along  the  Tyne,  and 
intersected  by  the  Newcastle  and  N.  Shields  rail- 
way. It  is  about  1*  m.  in  breadth  from  N  to  8; 
and  3  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W;  and  contains  the 
townships  of  Howden-Pans,  W.,  and  Willington. 
Area  2,787  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  3,120;  in  1831, 
5,510;  in  1851,  5,721.  The  v.  situated  near  the 
Shields  road,  is  large  and  well-built ;  contains  sev- 
eral good  houses,  and  has  a  spacious  green  in  the 
centre.  Extensive  coal-mines  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  the  place  gives  its  name  to  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  coal,  immense  quantities  of  which 
are  shipped  for  London.  Near  W.  church,  a  four- 
inch  pipe  connected  at  the  pit  bottom  with  an  in- 
sulated portion  of  coal  strata  of  about  4  acres,  is 
carried  up  as  high  as  the  head-gear;  and  from  the 
orifice  of  this  tube  there  constantly  issues  an  ig- 
nited stream  of  gas  forming  a  flag  of  flame  8  or  9 
ft  in  length.  Mr.  Lyell  calculates  that  ten  times  as 
much  gas  is  evolved  annually  by  this  pipe  as  is 
used  in  illuminating  the  town  of  Sheffield. 

WALLSTOWN,  a  pariah  in  co.  Cork,  3  m.  E  by 
8  of  Doneraile.    Area  3,056  acres.    Pop.  950. 

WALL-TOWN,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Halt- 
whistle,  Northumberland,  2£  m.  NW  of  Haltwhistle. 
Here,  according  to  Hedley,  was  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man station  Vindolano.  Area  2,956  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  96;  in  1851,  81. 

WALLUBGHUR,  a  hill-fortress  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Bejapur,  district  of  Darwar. 

WALMER,  a  parish  and  town  in  Kent,  on  the 
high  road  from  Deal  to  Dover.  Area  of  p.  1,079 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,779:  in  1851,  2,165.— The 
town,  which  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and 
con  tain  8  several  good  houses  and  marine  villas,  s 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  about  1  m.  8  of  Deal, 
and  4  m.  from  the  sea-shore.  Close  to  the  shore 
stands  Walmer  castle,  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  Deal  and  Sandown,  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast  It  consists  of  4  round 
lunettes  of  very  thick  arched  stone-work,  with 
large  port-holes ;  and  a  round  tower  in  the  centre ; 
the  whole  being  compassed  by  a  fosse.  This  for- 
tress, which  is  the  residence  of  the  lord- warden  of 
the  cinquc-ports,  and  was  fitted  up  in  modern  times 
for  that  functionary's  use,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Downs,  the  adjoining  channel,  and,  in  a  clear 
day,  of  the  cliffs  of  Boulogne  and  Calais.  The  duke 
of  Wellington,  who  held  the  office  of  warden,  died 
in  this  castle  on  the  14th  September,  1852. 

WALMERSLEY,  a  township  and  chapelry  in  the 

6 of  Bury,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2$  m.  N  of 
ury.  There  are  coal-mines  and  extensive  spin- 
ning-mills here.  Area,  5,056  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
3,456;  in  1851,  4.560. 

WALMESGATE,  or  Walmsoate,  a  parish  in 
Lincolnshire,  8  m.  NNW  of  Spilsby.  Area  920 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  72  ;  in  1851,  79. 

WALMESLEY,  or  Wai  .msley,  a  chapelry  in  the 
township  of  Turton,  p.  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  co.-pala- 
tine of  Lancaster,  4$  m.  N  of  Bolton. 

WALNEY  (Isle  of),  an  island  and  chapelry  in 
the  p.  of  Dalton-in-Furness,  co.-palatine  of  Lancas- 
ter.  Pop.  in  1831,  848;  in  1851,  921.   The  island 
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is  about  10  m.  in  length  from  N  W  to  SE,  and  almost 
touches  the  mainland  at  its  N  extremity.  There  is 
a  road  to  it,  across  the  sands  at  low-water,  from 
Hawcoat.  It  lies  on  a  bed  of  moss,  and  all  round 
the  island  moss  is  fonnd  by  digging  through  a  layer 
of  sand  and  clay  which  covers  it.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bank  or  wall  in  the  sea ;  hence  it  was 
called  by  the  Saxons  Waghney,  Woney,  or  Walney, 
4  a  walled  island.'  It  contains  two  hamlets,  Biggar 
and  Scale.  The  castle,  known  as  the  '  Pile  of  Fow- 
drey,'  stands  on  the  N  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
is  also  insulated  at  high-water.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  insulated  portions  of  hind  or  rock  around  it, 
which  appear  connected  with  it  at  low-water.  On 
the  S  end  of  W.  is  a  lighthouse,  in  X  laL  54°  2'  54", 
W  long.  3°  10'  30".  There  are  some  curious  in- 
termitting springs  in  this  island,  which,  though 
perfectly  fresh,  ebb  aud  flow  with  the  tide. 

WALNUT,  a  township  of  Juniata  co.,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  8.,  35  m.  NW  of  Harrisburg. — Also  a 
township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Iowa,  48  m.  S\V  of  Iowa 

WALNUT  (Bio),  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in 
Delaware  co.,  and  joins  the  Scioto,  about  10  m.  below 
Columbus. 

WALNUT-COVE,  a  village  of  Stoke  co.,  in  N. 
Carolina,  100  m.  WNW  of  Raleigh. 

WALNUT-CREEK,  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  runs 
into  the  Scioto,  6  m.  above  Circleville. — Also  a 
township  of  Holmes  co.,  in  Ohio,  74  m.  NE  of  Co- 
lumbus. Pop.  1,077.— Also  a  v.  in  Buncombo  co., 
N.  Carolina. 

WALNUT-GROVE,  a  village  of  Knox  co.,  Illi- 
nois, 91  m.  N  by  W  of  Springfield. — Also  a  village 
of  Mercer  co.,  New  Jersey,  41  m.  N  of  Trenton. — 
Also  a  village  of  Kanawha  co.,  in  Virginia. 

WALNUT-HILL,  a  village  of  La  Fayette  co., 
Arkansas,  U.  8.,  130  m.  SW  of  Little  Rock.— Also 
a  v.  of  Marion  co.,  Illinois,  95  m.  S  by  E  of  Spring- 
field. 

WALNUT- VALLEY,  a  township  of  Warren  co., 
in  New  Jersey,  52  m.  N  by  W  of  Trenton. — Also  a 
village  of  Kock-Ialand  co.,  in  Illinois,  120  m.  NNW 
of  Springfield. 

WALPOLE,  a  township  of  Talbot  district,  in 
Upper  Canada,  skirting  on  the  8  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
on  the  NE  on  Tuscarora  township. — Also  an  island 
in  the  NE  part  of  Lake  St  Clair,  in  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  10  m.  in  length  by  3J  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  Indians,  whose  number  in  1842 
amounted  to  1.140. — Also  a  township  and  village  of 
Norfolk  co.,  in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  18  m.  SW  of 
Boston.  Pop.  1,929.— Also  a  township  and  v.  in 
Cheshire  co.,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.,  41  m.  WSW  of 
Concord.    Pop.  2,034. 

WALPOLE,  a  parish  in  SuflbUt,  2  m.  SW  of 
Halesworth.   Area  1,750  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  563. 

WALPOLE-ST.-ANDREW,  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
7  m.  W  by  Sof  Lynn- Regis.  Area  3,494  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  514;  in  1851,  737. 

WALPOLE-8T.-PETER,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  8 
m.  WSW  of  Lynn-Regis.   Pop.  in  1851,  1,361. 

WALSALL,  a  parish  and  pari,  borough  in  the  8 
division  of  the  bund,  of  Off  low.  co.  of  Stafford,  com- 
prising the  chapelry  of  Bloxwich,  and  the  township 
of  Walsall-Foreign,  as  distinguished  from  Walsalf- 
Borough.  Area  of  p.  8,182  acres.  Pop.  in  1821, 
11,914;  in  1831,  15,066;  in  1851.  26,822.  — The 
town,  situated  on  a  bold  eminence,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  a  small  stream,  falling  into  the  river 
Tame,  is  distant  by  coach-road  8  m.  N  by  W  of 
Birmingham ;  6  m.  E  of  Wolverhampton ;  87  m.  8E 
of  Liverpool ;  and  119  m.  NW  of  London.  It  con- 
sists of  several  handsome  streets,  and  presents  the 
general  appearance  of  a  compact  and  flourishing 
town.    It  ranks  as  the  second  manufacturing  town 


in  the  county.  Among  its  staple  manufactures  are 
bridle -bits,  stirrups,  spurs,  saddle-trees,  spoon*, 
snuffers,  buckles,  plated  ware,  locks,  coach -ha roe**, 
and  every  description  of  saddlers'  and  coachmakenr* 
ironmongery  ;  there  are  also  several  brass  and  iron 
foundries;  and  the  p.  contains  extensive  iron,  coal, 
and  lime-works.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
town  are  greatly  facilitated  by  an  extension  of  the 
old  Birmingham  canal,  which,  passing  the  W  side 
of  the  town,  joins  the  Wyrley  and  Essington  canal, 
and  sends  off  several  ramifications  to  different 
eligible  points  in  the  town  and  parish.  The  Grand 
Junction  railway  passes  within  1}  m.  on  the  8W. 
The  nearest  station,  that  of  Bcscott-  bridge,  is  9)  m. 
from  Birmingham,  and  88  from  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester by  railway.  W.  under  the  reform  act  re- 
turns one  member  to  parliament.  Tbe  boundary  of 
the  pari,  and  of  the  municipal  borough  correspondi 
with  that  of  the  ancient  borough,  with  the  exception 
of  not  including  Walsall-wood.  Pop.  of  the  pari, 
borough  in  1831,  15,066;  of  whom  6,401  resided  in 
the  Borough,  and  8,665  in  the  Foreign ;  in  1851, 
25,680.  Pari,  constituency  in  1835-6,  679;  in 
1839-40,  837 ;  in  1852,  1,026.  W.  is  a 
tion  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county. 

WALSALL-FOREIGN,  a  township  in  the  above 
p.,  including  the  W  and  S  parts  of  the  town  iuelf, 
and  a  number  of  villages  and  hamlets  stretching  3 
m.  northwards.  Area  7,820  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
6,665;  in  1851.  12,442. 

WALSHAM  (North),  a  parish  and  town  in  Nor- 
folk. Area  of  p.  4,252  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,615; 
in  1851,  2,91 1.  The  church  is  a  spacious  structure, 
156  ft.  in  length,  by  68  ft.  in  breadth,  situated  in 
the  central  area  of  the  town.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly built  on  a  declivity  sloping  to  the  river  Ant, 
which  flows  about  1  m.  N  of  the  town,  and  is  nari- 
gable  from  it  to  Yarmouth.  On  the  25th  of  Jane, 
1 600,  it  was  terribly  devastated  by  fire. 

WALSHAM  (South),  a  considerable  village  and 
district  in  Norfolk,  containing  two  parishes :  that  of 
St.  Mary  and  that  of  St.  Lawrence.  Area  of  both 
ps.  3,149  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  575;  in  1851,  689. 
The  village  is  11  m.  NW  bv  W  of  Yarmouth. 

WALSHAM-IN-THE-WlLLOWS,  a  parish  in 
Suffolk,  5  m.E  of  I x worth.  Area  2,800  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,1,167;  in  1851,  1,297. 

WAL8HTOWN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Temple- 
nacarriga,  5  m.  NNW  of  Middleton,  co.  Cork,  Pop. 
in  1841,  252. 

W  A  USING  HAM  (Great),  or  Old  Walsocohae, 
a  parish  in  Norfolk,  containing  the  united  ps.  of  All- 
Saints  and  St.  Peter.  United  area 2,170 acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  434 ;  in  1851, 476.  The  v.  of  Old  Waking- 
bam  is  about  1  m.  N  of  tbe  town  of  New  Walsingham. 

WALSINGHAM  (Little),  or  New  Walsisohie. 
a  parish  and  market-town  in  NorfoUx,  28  m.  NW  of 
Norwich.  Area  of  p.  860  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,067 ; 
in  1851,  1,207.  A  famous  chapel  here,  founded  in 
1061,  appears  to  have  been  in  as  great  repute  ai 
that  of  "our  Lady  of  Loretto,"  or  St.  Thomas  i 
Becket  at  Canterbury.  Some  interesting  ruins  of 
this  once  magnificent  edifice  still  exist  in  the  plea- 
sure-grounds of  W.  abbey.— The  market-town  U 
situated  in  a  picturesque  and  rugged  valiev,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Stiff  key,  5  m.  S  by  E  of  Wells,  aud  27 
m.  NW  of  Norwich.  Here  is  a  house -of-  correction, 
which  has  recently  been  enlarged.  The  family  of 
Oe  Grey  takes  the" title  of  baron  from  this  place. 

WALSINGHAM  (Cape),  a  headland  of  British 
North  America,  on  the  E  coast  of  Cumberland  It- 
land,  to  the  S  of  Exeter  sound,  in  N  laL  66s.  and 
W  long.  60°  50*  10". 
WALSLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
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Uchte.  Pop.  320. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Runpin.  Pop.  460. — Also 
a  Tillage  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of 
Naugard.    Pop.  320. 

WALSMUHLEN,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of 
Schwerin.    Pop.  210. 

WALSOKEN,  a  parish  and  village  in  Norfolk. 
The  v.  ia  about  1  m.  E  of  Wisbeach,  and  is  almost 
joined  to  that  town  by  a  pleasant  suburb  called  New 
Walsoken.  Area  of  p.  4,668  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1,856;  in  1851,  2,740. 

WAL8RODE,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov. 
and  47  m.  SW  of  Lnncburg,  and  bail,  of  Rethem,  on 
the  Bohrne.  Pop.  2,100.  It  has  a  suburb,  and  con- 
tains  a  convent  It  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth, 
articles  in  straw,  thread,  cordage,  and  saltpetre, 
paper  and  flour-mills,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  wool,  gin,  hats,  and  articles  of  local  manufacture. 

W  ALSTON,  a  small  parish  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarkshire.  It  lies  high ;  Walton  Black  mount  is 
■aid  to  stand  fully  1,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  There  are  two  small  villages,  viz.,  Walston 
and  Elsridgebill,  or  Elsrickel.  Pop.  in  1831,  429; 
in  1841.  493;  in  1851,  497. 

WALTENBERO,  Zillexmarkt,  or  Zilah,  a  town 
of  Transylvania,  capital  of  the  gov.  of  Kozep-Szol- 
nnk.  39  m.  NW  of  Klausenbnrg,  near  the  source  of 
the  Zilah,  an  affluent  of  the  Kraszna,  and  at  the  foot 
oftheMeazea.  Pop.  8,450  It  has  a  CalviniBt  gym- 
nasium. 

WALTENDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Btyria, 
in  the  circle  of  Alii.    Pop.  260. 

WALTENHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  SwabU,  and  preaidial  of  Krumbach.  Pop. 
380. 

WALTENSBURG,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  the  Orisons  and  bail,  of  Glenner,  on  the 
L  bank  of  the  Vorder-Rhein.   Pop.  443. 

W  ALTENSWE I L,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Anrgau,  and  bail,  of  Muri.    Pop.  684. 

WALTERBORO,  a  village  of  Colleton  district  in 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  U.  S.,  94  m.  8  by  E  of 
Columbia.    Pop.  in  1850,  300. 

W ALTE BKEBMEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Oumbinnen.    Pop.  350. 

WALTERMENBURO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jerichow. 
Pop.  598.    It  has  a  castle. 

WALTERSBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Beiln- 
grie*.    Pop.  200. 

WALTE  RSBRUCH,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 

Er.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Fritzlar,  on  the 
walin.    Pop.  600. 

WALTERSCHLAO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau.    Pop.  460. 

WALTERSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  below  the  Ens,  and  lower  circle  of  the 
Weinerwald,  18  m.  8  of  Vienna,  on  the  Riesenbach. 
Pop.  500.  It  has  a  paper-mill. — Also  a  village  in 
the  lower  circle  of  the  Manhartaberge,  on  the  March. 
Pop.  300. — Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Staatz. 
Pop.  280.— Als  o  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Landsfron.  Pop. 
1.700. — Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Olrautx,  lordship  of  Goldenstein.  Pop.  365. — Also  a 
rillage  in  the  lordship  of  Karsbcrg.  Pop.  500. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  lordship  of  Fulnek.  Pop.  515. 
—Also  a  village  of  the  archb.  of  Lcbcngut.  Pop. 
1,500.  It  haa  mills  and  bleachcries. — Also  a  village 
of  Btyrla,  in  the  circle  of  Gratx.  Pop.  440.  It  has 
an  Armenian  institute.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Konigsbcrg,  and  circle  of  Moh- 
rangen.   Pop.  410. — Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  | 


Heiligenbeil.  Pop.  315. — Also  a  village  of  the  re- 
gency of  Liognitz,  and  circle  of  Schonau.  Pop.  640. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Sprottau.  Pop. 
1.810.— Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Ixmenburg. 
Pop.  320.  It  has  a  castle,  mills,  and  salt-works.— 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Frankfort,  and 
circle  of  Coran.  Pop.  440. — Also  a  village  of  the 
circle  of  Luckau.  Pop.  345.  It  has  three  mills. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle 
of  Telton.  Pop.  260.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
of  Erfurt,  ana  circle  of  Weiasensee.  Pop.  220. — 
Also  a  village  of  Reuss-Schleiz.  in  the  circle  of 
Jera.  Pop.  250. — Also  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Annaberg,  on  the 
Zschopau.  Pop.  266.  It  has  two  mills. — Also  a 
village  in  the  circle  of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Pirna, 
near  Barenstein.  Pop.  242. — Also  a  village  near 
Prossen.  Pop.  275. — Also  a  village  of  Saxe-Altcn- 
burg,  and  bail,  of  Altenburg.  Pop.  250. — Also  a 
village  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Neustadt 
Pop.  660. 

WALTERSDORF  (Alt),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Habelschwert. 
Pop.  1,070.  It  has  several  mills  and  salt-works. — 
The  v.  of  New  W.  in  the  vicinity  has  a  pop.  of  900. 

WALTERSDORF  (Alt  and  Nei>).  two  adjoining 
villages  of  Saxonv,  in  the  circle  of  Bautzen,  and 
bail,  of  Lobau,  near  Zittau.  Pop.  2,000.  They 
have  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

WALTERSDORF  (Laxo),  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Walden- 
burg.   Pop.  830.    It  has  two  churches,  and  a  work 
house,  ana  possesses  manufactories  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  and  bleacheries. 

WALTERSDORF  (Nieder),  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Walden- 
burg.    Pop.  200.    It  hns  several  mills. 

WALTERSDORF  (Roth),  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Glatz.  Pop. 
660.    It  has  several  mills  and  salt-works. 

WALTERSDORF  fWusTE),  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Waldenburg. 
Pop.  1,500.  It  has  a  castle,  a  workhouse,  several 
mills,  And  blc&cHcncs. 

WALTERSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  preaidial  of 
Konigsbofcn.  Pop.  600.  It  has  a  castle  and  sev- 
eral mills. — Also  a  town  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  in 
the  principality  and  8  m.  WSW  of  Gotha,  on  the 
Bodewasser,  at  the  foot  of  the  Burgberg.  Pop. 
3,400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  with  four  gates,  and 
has  four  suburbs,  two  churches,  two  hospitals,  and 
several  schools.  It  possesses  manufactories  of 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tanneries,  breweries, 
paper-mills,  and  tile-kilns. 

WALTERSHOF,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Wald- 
sossen,  26  m.  E  of  Bayreuth.  Pop.  1,200.  It  haa 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  brewer- 
ies, and  iron-works. 

WALTERSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Freiburg. 
Pop.  938. 

WALT E RSK I RCH  E N,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
the  country  below  the  Ens,  circle  of  the  lower 
Manhartsbcrgc,  and  presidial  of  Feldsberge.  Pop.  630. 

WALTERSLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  fn  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Erfurt.    Pop.  260. 

WALTERSMUHL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Konigsbcrg,  and  circle  of  Heilsberg. 
Pop.  370. 

WALTERSTONE,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  15 
m.  SW  of  Hereford.    Area  1,241  acres.    Pop.  147. 

WALTER8TOWN,  a  parish  in  co.  Kildare,  Q 
m.  8SW  of  Kildare.    Area  1,501  acres.    Pop.  376. 
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WALTERSWEIER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Offenbarg. 
Pop.  458. 

WALTERSWEIL,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  cant, 
of  Berne,  and  bail,  of  Trachselwald.   Pop.  850. 

WALTHAM,  or  Temple  Waltuam,  a  parish  and 
y.  of  Kent    Area  of  p.,  3,215  acres.    Pop.  576. 

WALTHAM,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  3£  m.  S 
by  W  of  Great  Grimsby.  Area  2,350  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  545;  in  1851,  782. 

WALTHAM,  a  township  and  village  of  Middle- 
sex co.,  in  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  8  m.  WNW  of 
Boston.    Pop.  in  1840,  2,504;  in  1850,  4,464. 

WALTHAM- ABBEY,  or  Holt-Cross,  a  parish 
and  market-town  in  Essex,  12  m.  8  by  E  of  Lon- 
don. Area  of  p.,  including  the  hamlets  of  Hallifield 
or  Holy-field,  Sewardstonc,  and  Upshire,  10,876 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  4,104;  in  1851,  4,303.  The 
town,  which  is  large  and  irregularly  built,  is  12  m. 
S  by  E  of  London.  It  is  situated  near  the  river 
Lea,  which  here  divides  into  diverse  streams,  and 
is  skirted  by  low  meadows  partly  occupied  by  gov- 
ernment for  gunpowder-mills  and  other  works  which 
have  been  erected  here,  and  which  give  employ- 
ment to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  are  several 
malt-kilns,  a  pin-manufactory,  and  a  silk-mill. — The 
conventof  W.  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Canute.  Harold  is  commonly  stated 
by  historians  to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  interred  in  W.  abbey,  where,  during 
a  long  period,  a  tomb  was  shown  as  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  last  of  our  Saxon  kings;  but 
Palgrave  seems  to  consider  this  tomb  as  merely  a 
cenotaph. 

WALTHAM  (Bishop's),  a  parish  and  market- 
town  in  Hants,  10  m.  ENE  of  Southampton.  Area 
7,388  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,181;  in  1851,  2,265. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Win- 
chester to  Portsmouth,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Win- 
chester stands  on  the  SW  side  of  Waltham,  and  still 
exhibits  traces  of  its  former  magnificence. 

WALTHAM-BRIGHT,  a  parish  in  Berks,  5  m. 
WSW  of  East  Ilsley.  Area  2,038  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  442;  in  1851,  465. 

WALTHAM  (Great J,  a  parish  in  Essex,  4£  m. 
N  by  W  of  Chelmsford,  including  the  hamlet  of 
North-End.  Area  7,335  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  2,335. 

WALTHAM -St. -LAWRENCE,  a  parish  in 
Berks,  5±  m.  SW  of  Maidenhead,  in  the  hoe  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Area  3,468  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  739;  in  1851,  783. 

WALTHAM  (Little),  a  parish  in  Essex,  4£  m. 
N  by  E  of  Chelmsford,  on  the  river  Chclmer.  Area 
2,227  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  674;  in  1851,  651. 

WALTHAM  (North),  a  parish  in  Hants,  6  m. 
SW  by  W  of  Basingstoke.  Area  1,938  acres.  Fop. 
in  1831,  458;  in  1851,  506. 

WALTHAM  (Up),  a  parish  in  Sussex,  6J  ra. 
SSW  of  Petworth.   Area  1,245  acres.   Pop.  67. 

WALTHAM-oic-thb- WOLDS,  a  parish  in  Lei- 
cestershire, 5  m.  NE  of  Melton-Mowbray.  Area 
2,870  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  653;  in  1851,  732. 

WALTHAMSTOW,  a  parish  in  Essex,  6  ra.  NE 
by  N  of  London,  on  the  river  Lea,  here  navigable, 
and  in  the  line  of  tho  Eastern  Counties  railway. 
Area  4,436  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  4,258;  in  1851, 
4,959.  The  village,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  metropolis,  stands  in  a 
pleasant  situation  on  the  border  of  Epping- Forest, 
and  consists  of  numerous  detached  houses,  encom- 
passed with  trees  and  woodland. 

WALTON,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  354 


Ocmulgee  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Georgia 
railroad.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  10.209;  in  1850, 
10,821.  Its  capital  is  Monroe. — Also  a  county  in 
the  W  part  of  the  state  of  Florida,  comprising  an 
area  of  1,157  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Yellow  and  Shoal 
rivers,  and  by  White  and  Alequa  creeks.  It  has 
an  undulating  surface,  and  is  generally  fertile.  Pop. 
in  1840,  1,401 ;  in  1850,  1,379.  Its  capital  is  lichee 
Anna.— Also  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  78  m.  SW  by  W  of  Albany, 
drained  by  the  W  branch  of  Delaware  river  and  its 
affluents.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,840;  in  1850, 2,271. 

WALTON,  a  parish  of  Bucks,  2  m.  NE  of 
Fenny-Stratford.  Area  757  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
114;  in  1851,  95. — Also  a  parish  in  Cumberland, 
3  m.  N  by  W  of  Brampton,  containing  the  town- 
ships of  High  and  Low  W.  Area  3,592  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  481 ;  in  1851,  455.— Also  a  chapelry 
in  the  p.  of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  3  m.  SW 
by  W  of  Chesterfield.  Pop.  in  1831,  935;  in  1861, 
1,114. — Also  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Knaptoft,  Leices- 
tershire, 4  m.  NE  by  E  of  Lutterworth.  Pop.  in 
1831,  234;  in  1851,  223.— Also  a  hamlet  in  the  p. 
of  Paston,  Northamptonshire,  2J  m.  NNW  of  Peter- 
borough. Pop.  in  1831,  160 ;  in  1851,  216.— Also  a 
township  in  toe  p.  of  Old  Radnor,  co.  of  Radnor. 
Pop.  in  1831,  186;  in  1851,  207. — Also  a  parish  in 
Somersetshire,  3&  m.  SW  by  W  of  Glastonbury. 
Area  2,502  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  732 ;  in  1851,  768. 
—Also  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  10  m.  SE  by  E  of  Ips- 
wich, on  toe  coast  of  the  North  sea.  Area  1,963 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  887;  in  1851,  897.— Also  a 
parish  in  tne  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  2  m.  E  of  Wether- 
by.  Area  1,670  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  237;  in 
1851,  245. 

WALTON-CARDIFF,  a  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 1  m.  SE  by  E  of  Tewkesbury.  Area  650 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  57  ;  in  1851,  60. 

WALTON-LE-DALE,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Blackburn,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2  m.  SE  of 
Preston,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  near  the 
Wyre  and  Preston  railway.  Area  4,630  acres.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.   Pop.  in  1831,  5,767 ;  in  1851,  6,855. 

WALTON  (East),  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  7|  m.  NW 
of  Swaffham.  Area  2,459  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
202. 

WALTON  (East),  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  ^ 
m.  NE  of  Haverford-West.  Area  1,893  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,229;  in  1851,279. 

WALTON-IN-GORDANO,  a  parish  in  Somerset- 
shire, 11J  m.W  of  Bristol.  Area  1,315  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  297;  in  1851,225. 

WALTON-ON-THE  HILL,  a  parish  in  the  co.- 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  m.  N  by  E  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  compris- 
ing the  chapelries  of  Everton,  Formby,  Kirkbv, 
West  Derby,  Kirkdale,  and  Bootle.and  the  townships 
of  Faxakerley,  Simons  wood,  and  W.  In  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Liverpool,  it  contains  many  ele- 
gant mansions — the  residence  of  merchants,  manu- 
tacturers,  and  retired  tradesmen.  Area  of  p.  29.233 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 22,575;  in  1851, 46,302.— Also 
a  parish  in  Surrey,  4$  m.  S  by  E  of  Epsom.  Area 
2,592  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  352 ;  in  1851,  426. 

WALTON  (IsPERioR  and  Slpekioh),  townships 
in  the  p.  of  Runcorn,  co. -palatine  of  Chester,  2  m.  8 
of  Warrington,  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction 
railway,  and  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  canal.  Ares 
of  both  961  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  578;  in  1851,  575. 

WALTON-LE-SOKEN,  a  parish  in  Essex,  12  m. 
SE  by  E  of  Manningtree,  on  the  sea-coast  The 
village,  which  is  romantically  situated  on  the  cliffs 
next  the  sea,  has  obtained  considerable  cdebritv  as 
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a  watering-place.  Are*  3,260  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
469;  in  1851,  729. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  14 
m.  N£  by  N  of  Guildford,  in  the  line  of  the  South- 
western railway.  The  p.  contains  the  divisions  of 
Comraonside,  Hersham,  Burn  wood,  and  Town. 
Area  6,83-4  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,861. 

WALTON-ON-TRENT,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire, 
4  m.  8W  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  near  tho  Birming- 
ham and  Derby  railway.  Area,  2,309  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,408;  in  1851,465. 

WALTON  (West),  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3  ra.  NE 
by  N  of  Wisbeach.  Area  5,219  acres.  Pop.  in 
1331,  905;  in  1851,  999. 

WALTON  (West),  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire, 
5$  m.  SW  of  Haverford-West  Area  1,408  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  411 ;  in  1851,  518. 

WALTON-ON-THE- WOLDS,  a  parish  in  Lei- 
cestershire, 4  m.  E  of  Loughborough,  on  the  river 
Soar.    Area  1,720  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  260. 

WALTON-WOOD,  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire, 
6  m.  N  by  W  of  Huntingdon.  Area  3,830  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  305;  in  1841,273. 

WALTON  HAM.  a  village  of  St.  Louis  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  U.  8.,  9  ra.  N  W  of  St.  Louis.  Pop. 
in  1840,  about  50. 

WALTRA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  tho 
circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  260. 

WALTRACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Treves.   Pop.  688. 

WALTRINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Goest.    Pop.  300. 

WALTRINGHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  prov. 
of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Rinteln.    Pop.  420. 

WALTROP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  regency  of 
Munster.  and  circle  of  Recklinghausen.    Pop.  1,108. 

WALTROWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Znaim.    Pop.  410. 

WALTRUP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Munster,  and  circle  of  Steinfurt    Pop.  300. 

WALT  WELDER,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of 
Tongres.    Pop.  604. 

WALVISCH,  or  Walfisch  Bat,  a  large  bay  on 
the  SW  coast  of  Africa,  the  S  point  of  which  is  in  S 
1st  22a  52'.  It  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Kiusip, 
bat  that  river  is  only  a  periodical  one,  having  its 
waters  frequently  dried  up  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
From  tho  coast  of  this  bay,  which  presents  an  excel- 
lent harbour,  a  journey  of  16  hours  across  sand,  takes 
the  traveller  to  Oosop,  on  the  Swakop  rivor,  in  8 
Ui.  22 3  45'  38*.  Communication  has  recently  been 
opened  between  this  bay  and  Lake  N 'garni  in  the 
interior. 

WALWORTH,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Heighing- 
ton,  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  4  m.  N\V  of  Darling- 
ton. Area  2,132  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  155;  in  1851, 
142. 

WALWORTH,  a  chapelrv  in  the  p.  of  Nowing- 
ton-Butts,  Surrey,  2£  m.  o  of  St.  Paul's.  Pop.  29,861 . 

WALWORTH,  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  drained  by  Turtle  creek  and 
Fox  river  and  their  affluents,  and  intersected  by  the 
Chicago  and  Wisconsin,  the  Milwaukie  and  Missis- 
■ippi  railways,  and  the  Racine  and  JanesviUe  plank- 
road.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  contains 
several  Ukes.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,611 ;  in  1850,  17,861. 
—Also  a  township  of  the  same  co.,  46  m.  8K  of 
Madison,  bordered  on  the  E  by  Geneva  lake. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  is  highly  cul- 
tivated. Pop.  in  1840,  226;  in  1850,  987. — Also 
a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  168  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany.  It  has  an  un- 
dulating surface,  and  is  drained  by  affluents  of  Lake 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,734;  in  1850, 1,981. 


WALWYN'S-CASTLE,  a  parish  in  Pembroke- 
shire, 6  m.  SW  of  Haverford-west.  Area  2,904 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  311 ;  in  1851,  353. 

WALXHEIM,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Ellwangen.   Pop.  215. 

WALZEN  (Gbaflich  and  Schlotz),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Oppcln,  circle  of  Neustadt, 
containing  respectively  599  and  328  inhabitants. 

WALZEN  (Usmut),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neustadt  Pop.  880. 

WALZENHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Appenzell,  bail,  and  NE  of  Trogen. 
Pop.  1,794. 

W  AM  BACH,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of 
Langenschwalbach.  Pop.  299. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Coblenx,  and  circle  of 
Altenkirchen.   Pop.  275. 

WAMBEKE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Brus- 
sels.   Pop.  of  dep.  1,514;  of  com.,  746. 

WAMBELN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  380. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Hamm.    Pop.  300. 

WAMBERG,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gotschin,  and  bail,  of  Reichenau. 
Pop.  2,500. 

WAMBRECHIES,  a  commune  and  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  cant  and  4  m.  N  of 
Lille.  Pop.  in  1846,  3,542.  It  has  manufactories 
of  thread,  of  beet-root  sugar,  and  oil ;  a  distillery  of 
gin,  a  tannerv,  and  building-docks. 

WAMBROOK,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  2  m.  SW  of 
Chard.    Area  1,857  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  245. 

WAME,  a  river  of  Belgium,  which  takes  its  rise 
in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  flows  thence  into  that  of 
Namur,  and  after  a  course,  first  in  a  N  direction 
and  afterwards  to  the  W,  joins  the  Homme,  on  the 
r  Ijfinlc  At  Ciftrncllc. 

'  WAMEKON,  a  village  of  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Enwitz. 
Pop.  200. 

WAMEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Goest    Pop.  260. 

WAMLITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Randow.    Pop.  200. 

WAMMER,  an  island  of  the  Austral  ocean,  in 
the  group  of  the  Am  islands,  to  the  SW  of  Wofan. 

WAMMONT,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Liege  and  arrond.  of  Huy. 
Pop.  435.    It  has  manufactories  of  beet-root  sugar. 

WAMPACH  (Obeb),  a  commune  and  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  arrond.  and 
15  m.  W  of  Diekirch.   Pop.  818. 

WAMPHRAY,  a  parish  in  Upper  Annandale, 
Dumfries-shire,  skirted  on  the  W  by  the  river  Annan. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  12,000  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
580;  in  1851,  523. 

WAMPU,  an  island  of  China,  in  the  bay  of  Can- 
ton. 

WAN.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Paou-ting-fu,  in  N  lat.  38° 
50/,  and  E  long.  115°  13'.— Also  a  district  and  town 
in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Hwae-ting-fu,  in 
N  lat  30°  57',  and  W  long.  108°  32'. 

WAN  BOROUGH,  a  liberty  in  Surrey,  4  m.  W  of 
Guildford.    Area  156  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  111 ;  in 


1851,  208.— Also  a  parish  in  Wilts,  3}  m.  E  by 
8  of  Swindon.  Area  4,440  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1,016;  in  1851,964. 


WAN-CHANG,  and  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-ting,  and  div.  of  Keun-chu- 
fu,  or  island  of  Hae-nan,  of  which  it  occupies  the 
eastern  part  The  town  is  a  little  to  the  N  of  the 
Wan-chang-keang,  which  ig  here  crossed  bv  a 
bridge;  and,  although  small,  is  fortified,  in  N  lat. 
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19*  SC,  and  E  long.  1 1(T  43'.  To  the  N  of  the  town 
is  the  temple  of  Ling-wang,  and  to  the  SB  is  the 
fine  monument  of  Chao-ting,  said  to  he  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  a  king  of  Cochin-China.  Pop.  in  1819, 
116,784. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Oen-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  35°  50', 
and  E  long.  114'  20'. 

WAN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwang-ting,  and  dir.  of  Keun-chu-fu,  or 
island  of  Hae-nan,  in  N  lat  18°  49',  and  E  long. 
110*  20'.  It  is  enclosed  by  brick  walls  from  18  to 
20  ft  in  height,  and  of  great  thickness;  and  the 
parapets,  about  4  ft.  in  height,  are  pierced  with 
numerous  embrasures,  separated  by  loop-holes.  The 
gates,  4  in  number,  open  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  streets,  which  are  pared,  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses,  although  built  ot  brick  and  stone,  are  only  a 
single  story  in  neight  and  hare  a  mean  appearance. 
There  are  some  temples  of  handsome  structure,  and 
several  triumphal  arches,  and  there  are  rarious  indi- 
cations of  the  town  having  formerly  been  one  of 
great  importance.  The  environs  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  They  abound  in  game,  and  contain 
several  villages. 

WAN-CHU-FU,  a  div.  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

?rov.  of  Che-keang.  The  div.  comprises  6  districts, 
'he  town  is  on  a  small  bay  of  the  China  sea,  at  the 
month  of  a  river,  180  m.  SSE  of  Hang-cbu-fu,  in  N 
lat.  28*  2'  15",  and  E  long.  120°  49*  37s. 

WANDERSLEBEN.  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  gov.  and  10  m.  8W  of  Erfurt    Pop.  914. 

WANDIA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Cutch,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Runn,  opposite  the  for- 
tress of  Mallia,  in  N  lat.  23*  3'. 

WANDIPORE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Bhotan,  in 
N  lat.  27°  51',  E  long.  89°  67'.  It  stands  on  tho 
narrow  extremity  of  a  rock,  between  three  rivers 
whose  streams,  uniting  at  its  point,  form  a  river  of 
considerable  magnitude  called  the  Chantchieu, 
which,  continuing  its  course  to  the  southward,  en- 
ters tho  district  of  Rungipnr,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  Gudhadbar,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Brah- 
maputra. The  town  is  principally  inhabited  by 
tpjlnnm  or  priests  of  the  Grand  Lama. 

WAN Dl  WASH,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  Carnatic,  in  N  lat  12°  W,  E  long.  79* 
38'.  In  September,  1759,  the  British  troops,  in  an 
attack  on  this  place,  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  but  in  November  following,  it  was  taken 
by  8ir  Eyre  Cooto,  with  scarcely  any  loss.  In  Jan- 
uary 1760,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  the  vici- 
nity of  this  town,  between  the  British  and  the 
French,  with  their  respective  allies,  in  which  the 
hitter  were  defeated.  The  fortress  was  demolished 
by  orders  of  General  Stuart,  in  1 783. 

WANDLE,  a  small  river,  which,  rising  near  Car- 
shalton,  in  Surrey,  flows  N  till  it  falls  into  the 
Thames  at  Wandsworth. 

WANDORF,  a  village  of  Hungary,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lower  Austria,  2  m.  from  Oodenburg.  Coal 
is  extensively  wrought  in  the  ricinity. 

WANDRE',  a  canton  and  Tillage  of  Belgium,  in 
the  pror.  and  4  m.  NE  of  Liege.  Pop.  2,700.  It 
has  iron-works. 

WANDSBECK,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
8  m.  NE  of  Hamburgh,  on  the  Wanne,  an  affluent 
of  tho  Alster.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  linen  staffs. 

WANDSWORTH,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  6  m.  8W 
of  London,  on  the  river  Wandle.  The  South  West- 
ern railway  passes  across  Wandsworth  common. 
Area  2,478  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  6,879;  in  1851, 
9,611.— The  village  is  finely  situated  on  the  decli- 
vities of  two  hills,  and  contains  many  handsome 
houses.    Here  are  manufactories  of  hats,  and  bolt 


injr  cloths  for  dressing  flour.   There  are  also  distil- 
leries, vinegar-works,  mills  for  the  preparation  of 
iron,  white-lead,  and  linseed  oil,  besides  flour-mills, 
and  establishments  for  calico-printing.   The  envi- 
rons are  adorned  with  elegant  mansions,  command- 
ing fine  views  of  the  Thames,  the  metropolis,  and  a 
great  part  of  Middlesex. — About  14,  m.  from  too 
Clapham  station  of  the  South- Western  railway,  a 
fine  astronomical  tower  has  been  erected.  The 
building  consists  of  a  central  tower  of  brick,  the 
walls  of  which  are  about  18  inches  in  thickness,  the 
height  64  ft.,  and  the  diam.  15  ft.    It  is  erected  up- 
on a  solid  bed  of  concrete.    By  the  side  of  this 
tower  hangs  a  gigantic  telescope,  the  immense  rub? 
of  which,  measuring  85  ft  in  length,  is  shaped 
something  like  a  cigar.    At  one  end  is  the  eye 
piece,  at  the  height  of  about  5  ft  from  the  ground, 
and  at  the  other  the  dew-cap,  or  covering,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  prevent  the  absorption  and  con- 
densation of  moisture,  which  takes  place  during 
the  night  when  the  instrument  is  most  in  use.  The 
exterior  is  of  bright  metal,  and  the  interior  painted 
black  to  absorb  the  divergent  rays  of  light  The 
instrument  has  a  focal  distance  which  varies  from 
76  to  85  ft. ;  its  greatest  circumf.  is  13  ft.,  the  wid- 
est portion  of  the  tube  being  about  24  ft.  from  the 
object-glass.   The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is  sup- 
ported on  a  wooden  frame  work,  to  which  wheels 
are  attached,  and  these  wheels  traverse  a  circular 
iron  railway  at  a  distance  of  52  ft  from  the  base  of 
the  tower.   The  other  end  is  suspended  by  a  strong 
iron  chain,  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  15 
tons,  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  this  chain, 
which  passes  across  to  the  other  side  through  the 
top  over  pullies,  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  by 
means  of  a  windlass,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  tbe  tube 
from  azimuth  to  an  angle  of  80*  of  elevation  with  as 
much  ease  and  rapidity  as  an  ordinary  telescope. 
The  instrument  has  an  object-glass  of  2  ft  aperture. 

WANFERCE'E-  BAULET,  a  commune  and  v. 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault.  8  m.  NE  of 
Charleroi.  Pop.  2,540.  Coal  is  wrought  in  the  ri- 
cinity. 

WAN  FRIED,  a  town  of  Hcsse-Cassel.  on  the  r. 
bank  oftheWcrra,  30  m.  EbvBofCasacl  Pop.  2.400. 

WANGANIN,  a  river  of  the  North  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  flows  into  the  sea,  on  the  W  coast, 
60  ro.  8E  of  New  Plymouth. 

WANGARA,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  mneh 
celebrated  in  the  early  descriptions  of  that  conti- 
nent, and  represented  by  Arabian  travellers  in  the 
12  th  cent,  as  the  grand  source  of  African  wealth. 
Edrisi  describes  it  as  traversed  and  intersected  by 
branches  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which  form  it 
into  a  species  of  island,  300  m.  in  length,  and  150 
m.  in  breadth.  Modern  geographers  identify  this 
repion  with 

WANGARI-BAY,  a  bay  on  the  E  coast  of  the 
North  island  of  New  Zealand,  65  m.  NNW  of  Auck- 
land. 

WANGEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Ba«- 
Rhin,  12  m.  WNW  of  Strasburg.— Also  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Berne,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  river  Aar,  5  m.  NE  of  Sdeure. — Also  a  villas* 
of  Switzerland,  in  tho  cant  and  6  m.  NE  of  Zurich. 
— Also  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  Urn.  NNE  of  Lin- 
dau.  Pop.  1,680.  It  has  manufactories  of  lines, 
paper,  and  fire-arms. — Also  a  village  of  Baden,  6 
m.  SSWof  Radolfzcll.    Pop.  500. 

WANGENHEIM,  a  village  of  rVure-Coburg,  in  ; 
tbe  principality  and  6  m.  NNW  of  Gotha,  on  tbe  ] 
Nesse.    Pop.  500. 

WANGERIN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poroerania.  ?J 
m.  NE  of  Stargard,  between  two  small  lakes.  Ity 
1,638. 
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WANGEROOU,  an  island  on  th«  coast  of  the 
duchy  of  Oldenburg,  about  4  m.  from  the  mainland. 
Pop.  356,  chiefly  Fricsian  fishermen.  It  is  12  m.  in 
cirenmf.  It  has  a  light-house,  which  is  in  N  lat  53° 
4*  36".  E  long.  7°  51'  30". 

WANGFORD,  a  parish  in  8uflblk,  3  m.  NW  of 
Jvmtbwold,  containing  the  hamlet  of  Henham.  Area 
2,600  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  792;  in  1851,  814.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3£  m.  8W  by  W  of  Bran- 
don-Ferry.   Area  3,252  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  33. 

WAN 6 WELL,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific,  near 
the  S  coast  of  Waygiu,  in  8  lat  0°  23'. 

WANJI,  a  commune  and  village  of  the  Swiss 
cant  of  Thurgau,  on  the  Murg,  5  m.  8E  of  Frauen- 
ftld.   Pop.  1,586. 

WANKAN1ER,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindustan, 
proT.  of  Gujerat,  on  an  angle  formed  by  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Mwchu  and  Pataliah.  in  N  lat.  22°  57'. 


<R)  houses,  and 


A  very  handsome 
\  range  of  lofty 


It  contains  about 

mosque,  but  is  commanded  by 
mountains. 

WAN  RUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Cleves, 
7  m.  S  try  W  of  Guelders.   Pop.  1,000. 

WANLIP,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  3}  m.  8E 
by  8  of  Mount  Sorrel,  on  the  river  Soar,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Area  952  acres.  Pop.  137. 

WANLIN,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Nam  or,  cant,  of  Bcauraing.    Pop.  229. 

WANLOCK-HEAD,  a  Urge  mining-village  at 
the  head  of  the  Wanlock,  a  head-branch  of  the 
Crawick,  1 J  m.  S  of  Lead  hills,  and  8£  m.  ENE  of 
Sanquhar,  Dumfries  -  shire,  situated  close  on  the 
wild  boundary  with  Lanarkshire,  At  an  Alt.  of  About 
1,380  ft.  Above  seA-level.  The  mines,  which  Alone 
maintain  the  v.,  Are  continuous  with  the  mines  of 
Leadbills,  on  the  Crawford  or  Lanarkshire  side  of 
the  frontier,  and  jointly  with  these,  shoot  out  to  A 
c.rcumf.  whose  diam.  is  about  2 \  m.  The  mines 
are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  German  in 
the  reign  of  James  V.  The  veins,  five  in  number, 
have  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  from  60  to  136 
faths..  And  measure  from  a  lew  inches  to  4  ft.  in 
thickness.  Along  with  the  lead  ore  or  lead  glance, 
are  small  quantities  of  manganese,  ochre,  Blende, 
brown  hematite,  copper  pyrites,  green  lead  ore, 
white  lead  ore,  and  lead-vitriol.    Pop.  in  1851,  872. 

WANNE,  a  commune  And  v.  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Liege,  cant,  of  Chevron.   Pop.  854. 

WANNEBECQ,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hainault,  24  m.  NE  of  Neras.    Pop.  1,052. 

WANNEGEM-LEDE,  a  canton  and  v.  of  Bel- 
rara,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  cant,  of  Cruys- 
hantem.    Pop.  1,493. 
WANSBECK.   See  Northcmbkblaxd. 
WANSEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in  the  rag. 
■  f  Oppeln,  22  m.  8  by  E  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1,500. 

WAN8FORD,  or  Walxkskurd,  a  parish  in  North- 
amptonshire, 89  m.  N  by  W  of  London.  Area  469 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  179;  in  1851,  184.— Also  a 
hrwuship  in  the  p.  of  Nafferton,  Yorkshire,  3  m.  EtjE 
of  Great  Driffield,  on  the  river  Hull.  There  is  a 
considerable  cotton  and  carpet  manufactory  at  this 
place.    Pop.  in  1831,  878 ;  in  1841,  242. 

WANSTEAD,  a  parish  in  Essex,  7  m.  NE  of 
London,  on  the  river  Rodon,  or  Boding.  The  p. 
contains  ninny  handsome  houses, — the  abodes  of 
opulent  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  London,  and  a 
Lu-pe  orphan  asylum.  Area  2,004  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,403  ;  in  1851,  2,207. 

WANSTROW,  a  pArish  in  Somersetshire,  5  m.  N 
by  E  of  Bruton,  including  the  hamlet  of  Weston. 
Area  2,054  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  410 ;  in  1851,  472. 

WANTAGE,  a  parish  And  market-town  of  Berks, 
60  m.  W  of  Ixindon,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ock. 
A  branch  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  affordiug  a 
VII. 


communication  with  Bath,  Bristol,  and  London, 
comes  up  to  the  town ;  and  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way passes  about  3  m.  to  the  N  of  it,  And  has  an  in- 
termediate station  here  63}  m.  distant  from  the 
London  terminus,  and  7}  m.  from  Shrivenham.  The 
p.  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Charlton  and  Grove. 
Area  7,530  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,282;  in  1851, 
3,860.  The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  margin 
of  the  Vale  of  White-horse,  is  irregularly  built. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  cloth  and  twine,  and  in  the 
flour  and  malt  trade.  W.  was  a  royal  seat  in  the 
Saxon  times,  and  appears  to  have  been  then  of  some 
consequence.    King  Alfred  was  born  here  in  849. 

WANTESDEN,  a  parish  of  Suffolk,  4}  m.  NW 
by  W  of  Orford.    Area  2,126  acres.    Pop.  107. 

WANT8UM,  a  branch  of  the  river  Stour,  in  Kent. 
See  Kknt. 

WANTZENAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Bas-Rhin,  6  m.  NE  of  Strasburg,  at  the  influx  of 
the  111  into  the  Rhine.    Pop.  2,343. 

WANZER  (Gross  and  Klbin),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Oester- 
burg.    United  pop.  584. 

WANZLEBEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
the  reg.  and  10  m.  WSW  of  Magdeburg.'-  Pop. 
3,200.  It  has  breweries  and  flour-mills.— In  the 
immediate  vicinity  is  the  v.  of  Klein- W.,  with  a 
pop.  of  508. 

WAPAKONETTA,  or  W ap ao iik  a  n rtt a ,  a  town 
of  Allen  co.,  in  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  Auglaise  river, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  7  m.  SE  of  Taway.  Pop. 
504. 

WAPELLO,  a  county  in  the  SE  of  Iowa,  U.  8. 
Area  432  sq.m.  Pop.  in  1850,8,471.  Its  cap.  is 
Ottamwa. — Also  a  village  of  Louisa  co.,  in  Iowa, 
30  m.  8E  by  8  of  Iowa.    Pop.  1,000. 

WA  PEN  BURY,  a  pArish  of  Warwickshire,  5  ra. 
NNW  of  Southam.    Area  1,550  acres.    Pop.  271. 

WAPES8AGA,  a  lake  of  Canada,  in  N  lat.  48° 
10*.  W  long.  71°  40'. 

WAPITWAOO  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands 
near  the  S  coast  of  Labrador,  in  N  lat.  50°  4'. 

WAPLEY,  or  Waj*eley,  a  parish  of  Gloucester- 
shire, 2  m.  8W  by  S  of  Chipping  Sod  bury.  Area 
2,448  acres.    Pop.  with  Codnngton,  in  1851,  305. 

WAPNO,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of 
G  i  tsc  h  i  n,  ci  role  of  Chlumetz.    Pop.  260. 

WAPPENHAM,  a  parish  of  Northamptonshire, 
5  m.  WSW  of  Towcester.  Area  2,980  acres.  Pop., 
with  Astwell,  in  1831,  458;  in  1851,  599. 

WAPPING,  a  parish  in  the  Tower  division,  Mid- 
dlesex, 2  m.  ESE  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  forming 
an  extensive  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and  some- 
times called  the  port  of  London.  Area  80  acres. 
Pon.  in  1831,  3,564;  in  1851,  4.477.  It  was  origi- 
nAlly  a  low  district  overflowed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Thames,  and  was  not  properly  recovered  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  drained, 
enclosed  with  walls,  and  converted  into  a  kind  of 
meadow-ground  under  the  name  of  Wapping- Wash. 
Besides  numerous  'streets,  it  now  contains  some  of 
the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the  metropoli- 
tan docks  and  warehouses ;  see  article  London.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  various  manu- 
factures connected  with  shipping. 

WAPPINGEB'S  CBEEK,  a  river  of  tho  state  of 
Now  York,  U.  8.,  which  runs  into  tho  Hudson,  8 
m.  S  of  Poughkeepsie.    Length  33  m. 

WAPPO,  a  small  port  on  the  Grain  coast  of  Africa. 

WAPPOCOMO,  a  river  of  Virginia.  U.  8 ,  which 
runs  into  the  Potomac,  9  m.  ESE  of  Fort  Cumber- 
land. 

WAPUWAGAN  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of 
near  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  N  lat.  50°  2'. 
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WARA,  or  1 1  aha,  a  city  of  Central  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Borgu  or  Wadai,  in  abont 
N  lat. 13°  30'.    It  is  a  well-built  town. 

WARAD1N.   See  Grosbwardejx. 

W  A  RANG.    See  Formosa. 

WARANKUL,  or  Waranool,  a  city  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  prov.  of  Hyderabad,  belonging  to  the 
Nizam,  in  N  I. it.  17  54'.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Telingana,  and  was  first  taken 
by  the  Mahommedans  in  about  the  year  1323. 

VVARASDIN,  a  county  of  the  Austrian  states,  in 
Croatia,  having  Military  Hungary  on  the  NE;  the 
com.  of  A  pram  on  the  E ;  and  Syria  and  Ulyria  on 
the  SW  and  W.  Its  area  is  about  720  sq.  m..  Its 
population,  about  158,000  in  number,  are  partly 
Catholics,  partly  of  the  Greek  church.  The  river 
Drave  forms  the  N  boundary  of  the  prov.  The 
other  riveni  are  the  Socta,  Kropina.  Bchnya,  and 
Plitvitza. 

Wabasdix,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  si- 
tuated on  the  N  bank  of  the  Drave,  in  N  lat.  46* 
18'  20",  38  m.  NNE  of  A  gram.  The  town  proper  is 
small,  but  tho  suburbs,  being  more  extensive,  the 
total  population  is  abont  9,000.  The  chief  public 
structure  is  the  court-house,  or  place  of  meeting  of 
the  coanty  diets.  Its  traffic  in  silk,  wine,  and  vino- 
gar  is  pretty  active.  In  the  neighbourhood  thero 
are  warm  mineral  springs. 

WARASDIN  (Genera late  of),  a  district  of  Croa- 
tia, adjoining  to  Slavonia,  and  separated  from  Hun- 
gary by  the  Drave.  More  extensive,  but  less  popu- 
lous, than  the  county  of  the  same  name,  this  district 
contains  1,440  sq.  m.,  with  only  70,240  inhabit- 
ants. Its  physical  aspect  is  chiefly  that  of  a  great 
valley,  Btirrounded  by  mountains  sloping  towards 
the  Drave.    Its  cap.  is  Bclovar. 

WARBERG.  SeeOcRBERO. 

WARBERG,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Konigslutter.    Pop.  560. 

WARBLETON,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  6J  m.  N  by 
EofHaylsham.    Area  5,763  acres.    Pop.  1,509. 

WARBLINGTON,  a  parish  of  Southamptonshire, 
1  m.  ESE  of  Havant.  Area  3,848  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  2,118;  in  1851,  2,302. 

WARBOROUGH,  a  parish  of  Oxfordshire,  10* 
m.  SE  by  S  of  Oxford.  Area  1,673  acres.  Pop.  729. 

WARBOYS,  a  parish  of  Huntingdonshire,  4  m. 
SSE  of  Ramsay.    Area  8,300  acres.    Pop.  1,996. 

WARBSEN,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the  circle 
of  Holzminden,  bail,  of  Zorstbuche.    Pop.  320. 

WARBSTOW,  a  parish  of  Cornwall,  8J  m.  NE  of 
Camclford.    Area  4,104  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  470. 

WARBURG,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Dymcl,  22  m.  SE  of  Paderborn. 
Pop.  3,925.  It  has  linen  manufactories.  —  Tim 
circle  of  W.  has  an  area  of  9  36  German  sq.  m. 
Pop.  34,668. 

WARBURTON,  a  parish  of  the  co.  of  Chester,  9J 
m.  NNW  of  Nether  Knutaford.  Area  1,747  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  510  ;  in  1851,  489. 

WARCOING,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  on  the  Scheldt,  32  m. 
WW  W  of  Meux.    Pop.  1 , 1 00. 

WARCOP,  a  parish  of  Westmoreland,  3  m.  W  by 
N  of  Brough.  Area  10,020  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 740. 

WARD,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Dublin,  an  affluent  of  the 
Swords  or  Broadmeadow.— Also  a  parish  in  co.  Dub- 
lin, 4}  m.  NNW  of  Finglass.  Area  1,349  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  251 ;  in  1841.  175. 

WARD,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachu- 
setts, U.  8.,  45  m.  WSW  of  Boston. 

WARD'S  CREEK,  a  river  of  Virginia,  U.  8., 
which  runs  into  James  river,  in  N  lat.  37°  10*. — 
Also  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the 
Chesapeake,  in  N  lat.  38°  8'. 


WARDE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  near  the  W  coast 
of  Jutland,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  20  m. 
NNW  of  Ribe.  Pop.  1,600.  It  has  manufactories 
of  pottorv* 

WARDE  (Point),  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of  North 
America,  at  tho  upper  end  of  Prince  Ernest's  sound, 
in  N  lat.  56°  9*. 

WARDEIN.    See  Gko^swardeix. 

WARDEN,  a  parish  of  Kent,  6  m.  E  of  Queen- 
borough.  Area  796  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  27;  in 
1851,58. — Also  a  township  in  Northumberland,  3 
m.  NNW  of  nexham.  Area  3.122  acres.  Pop.  64G. 

WARDEN.   See  Cniwiso- Warder. 

WARDEN  (Old),  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire.  8* 
m.  W  by  S  of  Biggleswade.  Area  3,330  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  660;  in  1851,  627. 

WARDER,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  to 
the  NW  of  Segeberg,  in  N  lat.  53°  58'.    Pop.  350. 

WARDINGTON,  a  c^pelry  in  the  p.  of  Crop- 
redy,  Oxfordshire,  4  J  m.  NE  by  N  ot  Banbury. 
Area  2,600  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  862. 

WARDLAW,  a  hill  of  Selkirkshire,  in  the  p.  of 
Etterick,  elevated  1,986  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 


sea. 


WARDLE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Banbury,  in 
Lancashire,  3  m.  NNE  of  Rochdale.  Pop.  with 
Waerdle,  in  1831,  6,754;  in  1851,  7,855.— Also  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Nantwich,  co.  Chester,  5  m. 
NW  of  Nantwich.    Area  1,036  acres.    Pop.  178. 

WARDLEWORTH,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Rochdale,  Lancashire.    Pop.  in  1851,  14,103. 

WARDLEY,  a  parish  of  Rutlandshire,  3  m. 
WSW  of  Uppingham.    Area  1,550  acre*.    Pop.  59. 

WARDLOW,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Hope,  Iter 
bvshiro.  2  m.  E  by  8  of  Tideswell.  Area  629  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  149';  in  1851,  191. 

WARDOE,  an  island  on  the  W  coast  of  Norway, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Drontheim,  70  m.  E  by  S  of 
Hammerfest.    Pop.  200. 

WARDOEHUU8,  the  chief  town  of  the  above, 
in  N  lat.  70°  23',  E  long.  31°  7'.  It  is  inhabited  by 
fishermen. 

W  A  RDSBOROUG H ,  a  township  of  Windham 
co.,  Vermont,  U.  8.,  20  m.  NE  of  Bennington. 
Pop.  1.125. 

WARE,  a  parish  and  town  in  Hertfordshire,  3  m. 
ENE  of  Hertford,  and  21  m.  N  of  London,  on  the 
river  Lea,  which  is  here  navigable.  Area  of  p., 
4,700  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  2,950;  in  1831,  4.214; 
in  1851,  5,088.— The  town,  situated  on  the  rim 
Lea,  which  flows  here  with  considerable  rapidity, 
consists  of  several  streets,  one  of  which  is  about  a 
mile  in  length.  The  principal  trade  consists  in 
malt  and  corn,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  springs,  which,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  New  river  company,  supply 
the  metropolis  with  a  portion  of  its  water. 

WARE,  or  WEAR-GiFroan,  a  parish  in  Devon- 
shire, 2A  m.  NNW  of  Great  Torrington.  Area  1,58" 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  547 ;  in  1851,  551. 

WARE,  a  county  in  the  8E  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  in- 
tersected by  the  San  til  la  river.  Area  1,652  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1850,  3,888.  Its  cap.  is  Waresboro'— Also 
a  township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Massachusetts,  60  m. 
W  of  Boston.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,890;  in  1850,  3,785. 
Also  a  river  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  which 
runs  SW,  and  unites  with  the  Chiccapee.— Also  a 
river  of  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Chesapeake, 
in  N  lat.  37°  25'. 

WAREBRIDGE.   See  Wadebrjdoe. 

WAREHAM,  a  borough  and  market-town,  con- 
taining the  three  parishes  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Lady-St.-Mary  and  Out-parish,  and  St.  Martin*, 
with  the  liberty  of  Stoborough,  in  the  S  division 
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of  Dorset,  18$  m.  ESE  of  Dorchester.  An  a  of  p., 
MM  «cres.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,627;  In  1881,  2, 
in  1851,  3.078.— The  town,  situated  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Frome  and  Piddle,  is  laid  out 
with  considerable  regularity.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
four  principal  streets  diverging  at  right  angles,  and 
wend  smaller  ones.  The  8  antnuMM  to  the  town 
ii  over  a  bridge  of  5  arches  which  crosses  the 
Frome.  The  N  entranoe,  in  like  manner,  crosses  ■ 
bridjeof  I  arches  over  the  Piddle.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  females  of  the  town  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  straw-plait,  stockings,  and  shirt- 
battons.  Pipe-clay  is  found  in  the  iieiglilionrhood 
in  preat  abundance;  about  10,00<>  tons  of  it  are  an- 
nnsllv  exported  to  London,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and 
GUsjrow.  W.  was  formerly  a  port  of  some  repute, 
bat  its  harbour  has  been  destroyed  bv  the  retreat  of 
the  sea.— The  pari,  borough,  which  returns  one 
Member  to  parliament,  had  a  pop.  of  7,318  la  1851. 
Electors  in  1852,  418. 

WAREHAM,  a  township  of  PK  mouth  CO.,  Ifeav 
saclinsetts,  U.  8..  at  the  head  of  Ru/v  iid  s  bav.  17 
m.  8  of  Plymouth,  and  45  m.  8SE  of  Boston.  Pop. 
in  1840,  2.002 ;  in  1850,  3.186. 

U'AREHORNE,  a  parish  of  Kent.  71  m.  B  bv 
Wof  Asl.ford.    Area  2,870  acres.    Pop.  507. 

WAREMME,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  proy,  of 
Liepe,  on  the  Jaar  or  Gcer,  13  m.  W  bv  N  of  Liege. 
Pop.  1,488. 

WAREN,  a  town  of  Mecklenhurg-Schwerin.  in 
the  principality  of  Schwerin,  to  the  N  of  the  Mu- 
riti-»ee.  Pop.  4,624.  It  has  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures. 

WARENDORF,  a  town  of  PniHainji  Westphalia, 
on  the  Ems,  15  m.  E  of  Munster.  Pop.  4.4.sn.  It 
i«  *  place  of  active  manufacturing  industry. 

"ARESLEY,  a  parish  of  Huntingdonshire.  5J 
m.  SEof8t.  Neofs.    Area  1,979  ten  -     Pop,  295. 

WARFFUM.  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  pi 
«id  12  m.  N  of  Groningcn.    Pop.  1.20O. 

WARFIELD,  a  parish  of  Berkshire,  4$  m.  F.N  E 
4  Workingham.    Area  3,239  acre-.    Pop.  1,874. 

WARFORD  (Gkbat),  a  township  in  Alderley  p., 
•Tiesbire,  5  m.  E  bv  8  of  Nether- Knutsford.  Area 
1272  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  349;  in  1851,  348. 

WARGITTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rcg. 
«f  Konigsberg,  circle  of  Heilsberg.    Pop.  370. 

WARGOUSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  landgraviatc  of  Neu- 
!Udt.   Pop.  364. 

WARGOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  circle  of  Obornik.    Pop.  210. 

WARGRAVE.  a  parish  and  village  of  Berkshire, 
H  m.  NE  bv  E  of  Reading.  Area  of  p.,  4,314  aen  *, 
Pop.  in  1831,  1.423;  in  1851,  1,773.  The  v.  was 
formerly  a  market-town,  and  has  a  ferry  over  the 
river  Thames. 

WARFIAM  (All-Saints),  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  3 
m.  N  of  Walsingham.   Area  1,774  acres.    Pop.  :>  18. 

WARIIAM  (St.  Mary),  a  parish  adjoining  the 
»bove.   Area  3,066  acres.    Pop.  61. 

WARHEM,  a  commnne  and  v.  of  France,  in  the 
«Vp.  of  Nord,  6  m.  8E  of  Dunkirk.    Pop.  2,500. 

"A  RI,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  situated  to 
the  8E  of  Benin,  near  the  river  Formosa.  The  sur- 
face ig  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  an  impene- 
trable forest  growing  upon  land  which  forms  a  com- 
plete marsh,  being  covered  with  wat< -r.  even  in  the 
<hy  season,  to  nearly  the  depth  of  a  foot.  The 
coital  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river. 

WARIN,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in 
the  principality  and  to  the  8W  of  Scliwcrin.  Pop. 
1.038. 

WARING,  a  village  of  Austria,  a  little  to  the  \V 
"f  Vienna,  with  a  nnmbcr  of  villi.-. 


WARINGSTOWN,  a  town  in  the  p.  of  Donagh- 
cIooeT,  co.  Down,  2$  m.  8SW  of  Magheralin. 
Pop.  in  1841,  825.  There  is  a  considerable  manu- 
factory of  cambrics  here. 

WARISOL'LX,  a  canton  and  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prnv.  and  arrond.  of  Namur.    Pop.  2,024. 

WARK,  a  parish  and  village  in  Northumbrian  !, 
situated  on  the  North  Tyne,  12  m.  NW  of  Hexham. 
Area  of  n.,  22,986  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.  865. 

WARK  A,  a  town  of  Poland,  30  m.  8  of  Warsaw, 
on  the  river  Pilica.    Pop.  2,000. 

WAR  KEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Diekirch,  in  Luxemburg.    Pop.  200. 

WAHKLEIGH,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  5*  m. 
W8W  of  South  Molton.  Area  2,451  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  283;  in  1841,  337. 

WARKOTSCH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Breslau,  circle  of  8trehlen.    Pop.  200. 

WARKSBCRN,  a  township  of  Northumberland, 
13  m.  NW  of  Hexham.  Area  9,929  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  278  ;  in  1851,  217. 

WARKT*  >N,  a  parish  of  Northamptonshire,  2  m. 
ENE  of  Kettering.    Area  1,810  acres.    Pop.  309. 

WARKCLLKN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rcg. 
and  circle  of  Gumbinnen.    Pup.  2Mo. 

WARK  WORTH,  a  parish  in  Northumberland.  7 
m.  SE  of  Alnwick,  on  the  river  Coquet,  comprising 
the  townships  of  Amble,  Acklington,  Ackhngton- 
Park,  Hirliug,  Botherick,  Bullockshall.  High  and 
l,ow  Bnston,  East  and  West  Chi  vington,  Gloster-hill, 
Hauxley.  Hade  ton,  Morriek,  Starton-Grange,  Walk- 
Mill,  W.,  and  the  liberty  of  Togston.  Area  19,365 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,478;  in  1851,  4,439.  There 
are  quarries  within  the  parish  of  coal  and  limestone, 
and  two  wemllen  mills.  The  v.,  near  the  sea,  and 
almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Coquet,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  an  ancient  stone-bridge,  consists 
principally  of  one  street.  Breakwater  piers  are 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet.  The  castle  of 
W.  stands  on  the  8  side  of  the  river,  and  about  1 
m.  from  its  mouth,  and  presents  a  more  perfect  re- 
presentation of  the  stronghold  of  a  feudal  baron  of 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  than  any  other  castle 
On  the  borders.  The  greater  part  of  the  outer  walls, 
enclosing  the  castle-yard,  arc  yet  standing  ;  anil  the 
walls  of  the  keep  and  its  adjoining  towers  are,  for 
the  most  part  in  comparatively  good  repair. 

WARLEGGAN,  a  parish  of  Cumberland,  5§  m. 
ENE  of  liodmin.    Area  2,055  acres.    Pop.  295. 

WARLEY,  a  township  in  the  p.  and  3  m.  W  of 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Area  3,980  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  5,685;  in  1851,  6,408.  There  are  woollen 
mills  and  iron  foundries  here. 

WARLEY  (Great  and  Little),  adjoining  par- 
ishes of  Essex,  3  J  m.  8  of  Brentwood.  Area  of  Great 
W.,  2,793  acres.  Pop.  952.  Area  of  Little  W., 
1,651  acres.    Pop.  344. 

W  A  RLE  Y- W IGORN,  a  township  of  the  p.  of 
Hales-Owen,  Worcestershire,  3  in.  N  by  E  of  Haks- 
Owen.    Pop.  in  1851,  989. 

WARLIN.  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  in 
the  circle  of  Stargard.    Pop.  240. 

WARL1NG11AM,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  5  m.  SSE 
of  Croydon.    Area  1,777  acres.    Pop.  5*05. 

WARLOW,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  bail,  of  Neustadt.  Pop.  490. — Also  a  village 
of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Lublinitz. 
Pop.  270. 

WARLOY-BAILLON,  a  canton  and  v.  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Sotnme,  arrond.  and  19  m.  NE  of 
Amiens.    Pop.  2,742. 

WARMALRDE,  a  canton  and  v.  of  Belgium,  in 
W.  Flanders,  arrond.  of  Courtray.    Pop.  1,075. 

WARMBRUNN,  a  town  of  Pru&siun  Silesia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Licgnitz,  among  the  Riesengebirge 
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mountains,  60  m.  WSW  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1,930 
It  has  warm  bath*. 

WARMENSTEINACH,  a  Tillage  of  Bavari, 
Upper  Franconia,  in  the  landgraviate  of  W< 
berg.    Pop.  760. 

WARMFIELD,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 3  m.  E  of  Wakefield.  Area  2,618  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  995;  in  1851,  960. 

WARMINGHAM,  or  Wakmichah,  a  parish  of 
Cheshire,  3*  m.  VV  of  Sandbacb.  Area  4,730  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,167;  in  1851,  1,271. 

WARMINGHURST,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  b\  m. 
NW  of  Steyning.    Area  1,051  acres.    Pop.  116. 

W A RMINGTON,  a  parish  of  Warwickshire,  5J 
iu.  ESE  of  Kincton.  Area  1,750  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  470;  in  1851,  523.— Also  a  parish  of  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  river  Nen,  3  m.  NE  ofOundle. 
Area  3.150  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  617;  in  1851,  671. 

WARMINSTER,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
Wilts,  20  m.  WNW  of  Salisbury.  Area  6,370  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  6,115;  in  1851,  6,285.  The  town, 
situated  on  the  river  Willey,  consists  principally  of 
one  Btreet  about  1  mile  in  length.  The  principal 
trade  is  that  of  malting.  The  clothing  manufacture, 
at  ono  time  carried  on  here  extensively,  has  de- 
clined of  late  years.  Camden  supposes  this  town  to 
have  been  the  Vcrlucio  of  the  Romans. 

WARMINSTER,  a  township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pcnn 
svlvania,  U.  S. — Also  a  township  of  Nelson  co., 
Virginia,  on  James  river,  70  m.  above  Richmond. 

WARMISRIED,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
prov.  of  Suabin,  landg.  of  Mindelheim.    Pop.  340. 

WARMOND,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
8.  Holland,  4  m.  N  of  Levden.    Pop.  1,100. 

WARMSDORF,  a  bailiwick  and  village  of  An- 
halt-Dessau,  on  the  Wippor.    Pop.  1,100. 

WARMSROTH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Coblenz,  circle  of  Kreuznach.    Pop.  220. 

WARM-SPRING  MOUNTAINS,  a  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  in  Bath  and  Pendleton  cos., 
Virginia,  U.  8.,  remarkable  for  warm  springs. 
Warm  Spring,  in  Bath  co.,  issues  in  a  very  bold 
stream,  sufficient  to  keep  its  basin,  which  is  30  ft. 
in  diam.,  at  the  warmth  of  96°. 

WARM-SPRINGS,  a  village  of  Buncombe  co., 
N.  Carolina,  U.  S..  237  m.  W  of  Raleigh. 

WARMS  WORTH,  a  parish  of  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  3  m.  SW  of  Doncaster.  Area  1,042 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  362 ;  in  1851,  389. 

WARM  WELL,  a  parish  of  Dorsetshire,  5J  m.  SE 
by  8  of  Dorchester.  Area  1,531  acres.  Pop.  149. 

WARMUNKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Grnss-Strclitz.  Pop.  250. 

WARN  A,  a  river  of  Mecklenburg,  which  flows 
W,  NW,  and  N,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Warne- 


WARNANT,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Namur.  arrond.  of  Dinant,  on  the  Maaz.  Pop.  308. 

WARN  BOROUGH  (South),  a  parish  of  South- 
amptonshire,  3  m.  SW  by  8  of  Odiham.  Area  2,569 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  374;  iu  1851,  410. 

WARN  DON,  or  Warmedon,  a  parish  of  Worces- 
tershire, 3  ra.  N E  by  E  of  Worcester.  Area  988  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  171;  in  1851,  193. 

WARNE,  a  river  in  Northumberland,  which  falls 
into  the  German  ocean,  about  4  m.  S  of  Holy  island. 

WARNEMUNDE,  a  town  and  fort  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Mecklcnburg-Scliwerin,  district  and 
6  m.  NW  of  Rostock,  in  N  lat  54°  ltf,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Warna.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  at  which,  in 
1849,  435  vessels  cleared  ;  in  1853,  613. 

WARNER,  a  township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  U.  S.,  17  m.  WNW  of  Concord.  Pop. 
2,038.— Also  a  river  of  New  Hampshire,  which  runs 
into  the  Contoocook. 
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WARNETON,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  nrov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  on  the  river  Lys,  10  m.  SE  of  Yprcs. 
Pop.  6,000.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
linen  and  lace,  and  extensive  distilleries. 

WARNFORD,  a  parish  of  Southamptonshire,  6 
m.  NE  of  Bishop's  Waltham.  Area  3,057  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  418 ;  in  1851,  414.— Also  a  hamlet  in 
the  p.  of  Bamborough,  Northumberland. 

WARNHAM,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  3  m.  NNW  of 
Horsham.    Area,  4,920  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,015. 

WARNING  (Mount),  a  mountain  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  S  lat  28°  24'.   Alt  3,300  ft 

WARNITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  circle  of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  417. — Aim 
a  v.  in  the  reg.  of  Stettin,  circle  of  Pyritz.  Pop.  240. 

WARNITZA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Steiennark, 
in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  370. 

WARNOW,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- Schwenn. 
in  the  bail,  of  Grevismuhlen,  on  the  Sartover-sec. 
Pop.  341. — Also  a  v.  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Stet- 
tin, circle  of  Wollin.    Pop.  270. 

WAKN8DORF  (Old),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Letmeritz,  4  m.  SE  of  Romberg.  Pop. 
4,800. — Also  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  regency  of 
Olmutx,  division  of  New-Titschein.    Pop.  1,180. 

WARNSVELD,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  Gelderland,  2  m.  E  of  Zutphen.    Pop.  1,948. 

WARP  (Nbu),  a  town  of  Prussian  Pomerania,  24 
m.  NW  of  Stettin.    Pop.  1,800. 

WARPSGROVE,  a  parish  of  Oxfordshire,  7J  m. 
E  of  Stadhampton.   Area  460  acres.   Pop.  30. 

WARREN,  a  parish  of  Pembrokeshire,  4  m.  from 
Pembroke.    Area  1,169  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  124. 

WARREN,  a  county  in  the  NE  of  Georgia,  U. !?. 
Area  436  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  9,789;  in  1850, 
12,425.  Its  cap.  is  Warrcnton. — Also  a  co.  in  the 
NW  of  Pennsylvania.  Area  832  sq.  m.  Pop.  in 
1840,  9,278;  in  1850,  13,671.  Its  cap.  of  the  same 
name  is  situated  on  the  Alleghany,  158  m.  NW  of 
Harrisburg.  Pop.  in  1840,  797 ;  in  1850.  1.013. 
The  Alleghany  is  here  150  yds.  wide,  and  the  Con- 
newango  100  yds.  There  is  a  safe  and  easy  har- 
bour abreast  tfio  town,  at  which  almost  all  bout* 
and  rafts  descending  the  Alleghany  from  Glean,  or 
the  Connewango  from  Chataque  lake  stop.— Also  a 
co.  in  the  NW  of  Illinois.  Area  540  sq.  m.  Pop. 
in  1840,  6,739;  in  1850,  8,176.  Its  cap.  is  Mon- 
mouth.— Also  a  co.  in  the  SW  of  Ohio,  traversed  by 
the  Little  Miami.  Area  400  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840. 
23,141.  Its  cap.  is  Lebanon. — Also  a  central  co.  of 
Iowa.  Area  432  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1850,  961.  Its 
cap.  is  Indianola. — Also  a  co.  of  Kentucky.  Area 
546  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  15,446  ;  in  1850,  15,128. 
Its  cap.  is  Rowling-Green. — Also  a  co.  in  the  W  of 
the  state  of  Mississippi.  Area  570  sq.  m.  Pop.  in 
1840,  15,820;  in  1861,  18,121.  Iu  cap.  is  Vicks- 
burg.— Also  a  co.  in  the  NW  of  New  Jersev.  Area 
474  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  20,336;  in  1850',  22,358. 
Its  cap.  is  Belvidere. — Also  a  co.  in  the  NE  of  North 
Carolina.  Area  439  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  12,919; 
in  1850,  13,912.  Its  cap.  is  Warrcnton.— Also  a 
central  co.  of  Tennessee.  Area  372  sq.  m.  Pop  in 
1840,  10,803 ;  in  1850, 10,179.  Its  cap.  is  M'Menns- 
ville. — Also  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on 
St  George's  river,  30  m.  E  by  N  of  Wiscassct  Pop- 
in  1850,  2,428. — Also  a  township  of  Addison  co., 
Vermont,  20  m.  SW  of  Montpelier. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Grafton  co.,  New  Hampshire,  11  m.  SEof 
Haverhill.  Pop.  872.— Also  a  town  of  Bristol  co., 
Rhode  Island,  on  the  NE  part  of  Narragaraet  bsy, 
10  m.  S  of  Providence.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,437;  m 
1850,  3,103.  It  carries  on  considerable  trade,  and 
is  remarkable  for  ship- building.— Also  a  township 
of  Litchfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  y  m.  W  of  I  jtchfirid. 
Top.  in  1850,  831.-Also  a  township  of  Herkimer 
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co..  New  York,  10  ra.  S  of  Herkimer.  Pop.  1,756.— 
Al»  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania. — 
Alio  a  township  of  Albemarln  co.,  Virginia,  on  the 
rircr  James,  10  ra.  NE  of  Warminster. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Cuyahoga  co.,  Ohio,  8  m.  ESE  of  Cleveland. 

&ARJRENBURG,  a  township  of  Warren  co., 
Xew  York,  U.  8.,  on  Scroon  river,  7  m.  NW  of  Cald- 
welL  Top.  1,874.— Also  a  township  of  Green  co., 
Tennessee.    Pop.  100. 

WARREN'S  ISLAND,  a  high  island  in  the  N. 
Pacific  ocean,  in  N  lat.  55°  56',  near  the  mid  lie  of 
the  entrance  into  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  strait*,  so 
named  by  Vancouver,  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Bor- 
laie  Warren. 

WARRENPOINT,  a  parish  containing  a  small 
town  of  the  same  name,  in  co.  Down.  Area  1,178 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,1,573;  in  1841,  2,045.— The 
sea-port  town  stands  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Nar- 
row or  Newry  into  the  head  of  I»ugh  Carlingford, 
2  m.  W  of  Rostrevor.  It  has  been  almost  wholly 
built  since  1780;  and  owes  its  prosperity,  partly 
to  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  partly  to  its  numerous 
attractions  for  sea-bathers  and  occasional  visitors, 
and  partly  to  its  facilities  for  serving  as  a  sub-port 
toNewrv.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,856;  in  1841,  1.540. 

WARRENSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Knock- 
mark,  co.  Meath,  2f  m.  WNW  of  Dunshaughlin. 

WARREX8VDLLE,  a  township  of  Du-Page  co., 
in  Illinois,  U.  8.,  158  m.  NE  by  N  of  Springfield. 

WARRENTON,  the  capital  of  Fauquier  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, U.  S.,  40  m.  NNW  of  Frcdericsburg.  Pop. 
1.300.— Also  the  capital  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Carolina, 
M  m.  NNE  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  750.— Also  the  cap. 
of  Marshall  co.,  in  Alabama,  137  m.  N  of  Montgo- 
mery.— Also  the  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Mississippi,  on 
toe  E  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  18  m.  below  Walnut 
hilk— Also  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Georgia,  55 
o.  NNE  of  Milledgeville.— Also  a  township  of  Jef- 
ferson co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio,  13  m.  below  Steuben- 
rille.   Pop.  300. 

WARRI,  or  Sawcjct-Warri,  a  district  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  prov.  of  Bejapur,  situated  between 
'•'«  ms  and  the  Western  Ghauts.  It  is  about  40 
m-  in  length,  by  25  m.  in  breadth,  forming  what  in 
old  maps  is  designated  '  the  pirate  coast.'  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  inhabitants  of  this  rocky  sterile 
Mripe  of  coast  land  were  excessively  troublesome  to 
British  commerce,  till  at  length,  in  1818,  an  expe- 
dition entered  the  country,  took  the  capital  and  the 
fortresses  of  Rairi  and  Newti,  and  pnt  an  end  to  the 


WARRICK,  a  county  in  the  SW  of  Indiana, 
IT.  8.,  watered  by  the  Ohio.  Area  370  sq.  m.  Pop. 
8,911.   Its  cap.  is  Bonneville. 

WARRINGTON,  a  parish  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  J  mud.  of  West  Derby,  co.-palatine 
of  Lancaster,  on  the  river  Mersey,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  stone-bridge,  and  in  the  line  of  the 
Grand  Junction  section  of  the  Great  North-West- 
ern railway,  equidistant,  16  m.,  from  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  by  railway.  Besides  the  township 
ofW.,  the  parish'contains  the  chapelry  of  Burton- 
wood,  and  tne  townships  of  Poultan-with-Fearnhead. 
Rizton,  and  Woolston-with-Martinscroft.  Area  of 
P-,  12,168  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  19,155;  in  1851, 
23.56 1.  Area  of  township,  2,600  acres. — The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  several  streets,  some  of  which  are 
open,  and  contain  handsome  buildings;  while  others 
art  long  and  narrow.  Amongst  the  public  buildings, 
Imides  the  places  of  worship,  are  a  town-hall,  mar- 
bt-hall,  cloth-hall,  assembly-rooms,  and  theatre. 
Tbe  position  of  the  town  is  highly  favourable  for 
trade.  Besides  its  water  communication  through 
toe  Mersey  from  Liverpool  in  vessels  of  80  to  100 


tons  burthen  ;  and  through  the  Manchester  and  Ir- 
well  navigation  and  the  Sankcy  canals,  the  forma- 
tion first  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  then 
of  the  Grand  Junctiou  railways,  have  opened  up 
unlimited  communication  in  every  direction.  In  the 
17th  cent,  it  was  noted  for  its  coarse  linens  and 
checks.  These  manufactures  were  afterwards  su- 
perseded by  that  of  sail-cloth ;  but  latterly  fustian 
wearing  has  superseded  all  others  here  as  the  staple 
trade.  W.  also  possesses  manufactures  of  hard- 
ware goods,  and  the  files  made  here  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.  There  are  also  extensive  tan- 
neries and  soap  manufactories;  and  ale  is  made  both 
for  consumption  and  export.  Under  the  reform  act 
W.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  borough 
boundaries  include  the  respective  townships  of  War- 
rington and  Latchford,  and  also  those  two  detached 
portions  of  the  township  of  Thelwall  which  lie  be- 
tween the  boundary  of  the  township  of  Latchford 
apd  the  river  Mersev.  The  number  of  electors  re- 
gistered in  1837  was  635;  in  1852.  701.  W.  is  sup- 
posed bv  some  to  have  been  a  British  town,  even 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  and  to  have  been  con- 
verted by  Agricola  into  a  Roman  station.  In  1648 
it  was  tne  scene  of  an  obstinately  fought  contest 
between  General  Lambert,  commanding  the  forces 
of  the  parliament,  and  a  body  of  Scottish  troops,  in 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  Ribbledale,  under  the 
duke  of  Hamilton.  The  battle,  in  which  1,000 
men  were  slain,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  parlia- 
mentarians, who  again,  in  1651,  met  the  royalists 
here  under  Charles  II.,  and  again  defeated  them 
with  great  loss. 

WARRINGTON,  a  township  of  Bucks  co.,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  8.,  90  m.  E  of  Harnsburg.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  York  co.,  Pennsylvania. — Also  a  township 
of  Escambia  co.,  Florida,  182  m.  W  by  N  of  Talla- 

WARRIOR'S  MARK,  a  township  of  Huntingdon 
co.,  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  60  m.  WNW  of  Harris- 
burg.    Pop.  2,000.   There  are  iron-works  here. 

WARRUNA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of 
Berar,  in  N  lat.  19'  37'. 

WARRU8,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  peg.  of 
Gumbinnen,  circle  of  Heidekrug.    Pop.  210. 

WARSAW,  the  Warzawa  of  the  Poles,  and 
Warschau  of  the  Germans,  a  large  city,  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  and  now  of  the 
Russian  kingdom  of  that  name,  situated  on  tbe  1. 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  N  lat  52°  13'  5",  E  long.  21° 
2'  14",  820  m.  E  of  Berlin.  It  covers  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground,  the  length  of  the  town  and  suburbs 
being  between  3  and  4  m. ;  its  breadth  between  2 
and  3  m. ;  but  large  spaces  are  occupied  by  gardens. 
A  rampart  and  fosse  surround  the  city,  and  the 
Russians  have  constructed  a  large  citadel  for  its  de- 
fence. The  pop.,  it  is  said,  before  it  lost — in  1795 
— its  character  of  capita]  of  the  whole  of  Poland, 
exceeded  90,000.  In  subsequent  years,  when  the 
Polish  court  was  feebly  replaced  by  a  Prussian  or 
Saxon  vicerov.  it  fell  to  70,000;  when  again,  after 
1815,  rendered  the  resort  of  a  legislative  body,  the 
pop.  increased;  and  in  1851,  it  was  returned  at 
164,115,  of  whom  one-fifth  were  Jews.  The  garri- 
son usually  numbers  20,000. 

The  town  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  quar- 
ter, exclusive  of  four  suburbs,  of  which  one,  Praga, 
lies  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river.    The  old  town,  con- 
sisting of  one  main  street,  with  some  smaller  streeta 
joining  it  on  cither  side,  is  miserably  built,  with  the  I 
exception  of  a  few  public  edifices,  such  as  tbe  coun-  \ 
cil-house,  the  cathedral  of  St.  John,  and  a  collegiate  j 
church,  belonging  formerly  to  the  Jesuits.   The  new  | 
town  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  the  j 
extent  of  nearly  3  m.    It  contains  several  churches, 
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!  public  buildings,  and  barracks,  an  hotel-de-ville, 
!  and  the  Jardin-de-Saxe.  The  castle  stands  near  the 
I  river,  and  is  a  large  quadrangle,  with  halls  where 
!  the  diet  and  senate  held  their  sittings.  44  W.  is, 
upon  the  whole,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  a  splendid 
city.  Viewed  from  Praga,  as  it  slopes  upwards  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Vistula,  the  general  effect  is  very 
imposing ;  and  a  nearer  examination  of  its  numerous 
churches  and  fine  public  buildings,  which  there  is 
plenty  of  room  to  see  to  advantage,  as  well  as  of  the 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  confirms  the  first  favourable 
impressions  of  its  architectural  magnificence.  A 
closer  acquaintance,  however,  will  dispel  much  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  a  stranger  will  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  external  appearance  of  the 
streets  and  buildings.  On  passing  the  arched 
gateway  which  pierces  many  a  noble-looking  front, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  mean  and  irregular 
erections  which  compose  the  rest  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  his  sight  will  not  be  the  only  sense  which  will 
receive  an  unpleasant  shock.  Though  admirably 
situated  for  drainage,  there  being  hardly  a  street  in 
the  city  in  which  there  is  not  a  good  natural  fall, 
W.  has  no  sewers.  The  streets  are  tolerably  well 
paved,  but  seldom  swept,  and  gas  has  not  yet  been 
introduced."  The  suburbs  are  less  badly  built  than 
the  old  town.  Praga  is  memorable  in  history  for  the 
assaults  made  on  it  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  by  the 
Russian  army  under  Suwarrow.  Of  the  castles  or 
mansions  in  the  vicinity,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  which  was  once  the  residence  of  Sobieski,  and 
is  still  remarked  for  its  beautiful  gardens  and  sta- 
tues. About  2  m.  W  of  the  town  is  the  village  and 
field  of  Wola,  the  scene,  in  former  ages,  of  the  as- 
semblage of  the  national  diet.  The  course  of  the 
Vistula  is  here  from  8  to  N ;  its  depth  is  less  than 
that  of  the  Thames  at  London ;  but  its  breadth  is 
fully  equal.  The  bridge  across  it  from  the  suburb 
of  Praga  is  a  floating  bridge,  3,000  ft.  in  length. 

Of  the  public  establishments  of  Warsaw,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  offices  of  government,  especially  the 
government  palace,  an  immense  building  of  recent 
construction.  Towards  the  end  of  1816,  there  was 
established  here  a  university,  consisting,  like  those 
of  Germany,  of  classes  in  theology,  law,  philo- 
sophy, and  several  of  the  sciences,  including  politi- 
cal economy:  but  this  institution  has  been  sup- 
pressed. There  are  schools  for  surgery  and  draw- 
ing, a  lyceum  or  high  school,  a  college  for  the  sons 
of  the  Catholic  nobility,  a  military  academy,  and  a 
Piarist  college. — The  situation  of  W.  is  favourable 
to  trade ;  and  the  improvements  in  the  river  navi- 
gation, and  the  opening  up  a  communication  by  rail- 
road with  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  bid  fair  to  increase  its 
commercial  activity.  The  Vistula,  here  near  the 
middle  of  its  course,  is  navigable  to  a  great  extent 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards:  at  some  seasons, 
however,  great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from 
the  extent  of  its  inundations,  and  at  others  from  the 
shifting  of  sand-banks.  The  middle  of  summer, 
and  during  the  interval  that  the  channel  is  full 
without  overflow,  it  is  computed  that  nearly  100 
boats  or  barges,  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, corn,  spirits,  and  wine,  are  daily  sent  down  its 
stream.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  jewellery,  paper,  chemical  sub- 
stances, carriages,  harness,  and  carpeting.  Since 
1817.  two  annual  fairs  have  been  established  here, 
on  the  plan  of  those  of  Frankfort,  and  other  towns 
of  Germany. 

HitUny.)   W.  (•  a  town  of  old  dale,  but  *u  a  place  of  Uni? 
i  uil  the  annexation  of  Lithuania  to  Poland:  after  which 


the  territory  of  the  republic  being  extended  to  the  west.  Cracow 
was  no  longer  sufficiently  central  to  be  the  cardial.  In  lSCfl.  the 
diet  wm  transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  capital  of  Poland. 
Iti  the  war  with  Sweden,  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent.,  W.  waa 


occupied  by  the  Invaders,  When  Charles  XII.  advanced  in  1*03 
to  VV.,  It  surrendered  to  him  without  opposition.  In  1T°J.  tlx 
Kuwian  parrlnon  that  occupied  it  were  expelled  by  the  Pole*,  oa 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  success  of  Kmciuoko  near  Cracow. 
That  gallant  leader,  when  obliged  to  change  the  scene  of  con- 
ical, retreated  on  W .  and  defended  It  with  success  against  the 
Prussians,  during  the  summer  of  17*4,  obliging  them  eventually 
to  raise  the  siege.  A  different  flue  awaited  Warsaw  on  Ox  ar- 
rival of  Suwarrow  and  the  Rtuaiana.  Praga  being  taken  by 
assault,  and  delivered  to  pUUjre,  the  capital  submitted  without 
opposition.  On  the  final  partition  of  Poland  in  179&.  this  part  of 
the  country  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia,  and  W.  bad  no  other 
rank  than  that  of  capital  of  a  province,  until  the  end  of  ISM, 
when  the  overthrow  of  Prussia  led  to  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  called  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Of  this  state  it  con- 
tinued the  capital,  until  the  evacuation  of  Poland  by  the  French 
in  January  1813.  Since  1815,  ll  has.  In  a  manner.'  retained  iu 
character  of  a  capital,  being  tbe  residence  of  a  viceroy  repre- 
senting the  emperor  of  Russia. 

WARSAW,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  in  Illi- 
nois, U.  8.,  100  m.  WNW  of  Springfield. — Also  the 
cap.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  in  Indiana,  100  m.  N  br  E 
of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  300. — Also  tbe  cap.  of  Gal- 
latin co.,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  36  m.  N  of 
Frankfort.  Pop.  700. — Also  the  cap.  of  Wyoming 
co.,  in  New  York,  200  m.  W  of  Albany.  Pop.  2,624. 

WARSAW,  a  village  of  Mccklcnburg-Schwerin,  in 
the  circle  of  Mendisch,  bail,  of  Neukaiden.  Pop. 
210.— Also  a  v.  of  Mecklenburg,  in  the  bail,  of  Ha- 
genow,  on  the  Tude.  Pop.  280. — Also  a  v.  of  Prus- 
sia, reg.  of  Stettin,  circle  of  Randow.    Pop.  400. 

WAR8LEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Gumbinncn,  circle  of  Niedcrung.    Pop.  260. 

WARSLOW,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Alstonefield, 
in  Staffordshire,  6  m.  ENE  of  Leeke. 

WARSOP-CHURCH,  a  parish  of  Nottingham- 
shire, 5  ni.  NNE  of  Mansfield.  Area  6,710  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1.203;  in  1851,  1,398. 

WARSTEIN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  in 
the  gov.  and  14  m.  E  of  Arnsberg.    Pop.  1,720. 

WARTA.  a  river  of  Poland,  which  rises  about  30 
m.  NW  of  the  city  of  Cracow;  flows  N  through 
Kalisch ;  then  taking  a  direction  W,  traverses  the 
grand-duchy  of  Posen,  and  part  of  Brandenburg, 
and  joins  the  Oder  at  Gastrin,  on  the  r.  bank,  after 
a  course  of  400  m.— Also  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Warta,  104  m.  W  by  8  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  2,650. 

WARTA  U,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  St.  Gall,  20  m.  N  of  Sargans.    Pop.  2,087. 

WARTBERG,  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the  circle 
of  Bruck,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Murz,  in  N  1st. 
47°  31'. 

WARTBERG,  or  Szehcz,  a  town  of  Hungary, 

13  m.  ENE  of  Presburg.    Pop.  1,700. 
WARTENBERG  (Polxisch),  a  town  of  Prussian 

Silesia,  32  m.  ENE  of  Breslau.    Pop.  2,600. 

W ARTE N  BURG,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  60  m. 
8  of  Kottijrsbcrg,  on  the  Pisch.    Pop.  3,500. 

WARTER,  a  parish  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  E  by  X 
of  Pocklington.    Area  7,000  acres.    Pop.  488. 

WARTHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Wttrtemberg,  in 
the  Danube  circle,  on  the  Ritx.   Pop.  451. 

WARTIIE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Stettin,  circle  of  Usedom-Wollin.  Pop.  220.— Also 
a  v.  in  the  reg.  of  Potsibim,  circle  of  Templin. 
Top.  200. 

WARTHILL,  a  parish  of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire. 
5  J  in.  NE  by  E  of  York.  Area  860  acres.  Pop.  169. 

WARTHOLM,  a  small  island  in  Orkney,  near 
S.  Ronaldsbay. 

WARTLING,  a  parish  of  Sussex,  4 J  m.  E  by  S 
of  navlsham.    Area  4,736  acres.    Pop.  1,039. 

WARTON,  a  parish  of  Lancashire,  8  m.  N  by  E 
of  Lancaster.  Area  11,141  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
2,099. — Also  a  township  in  the  parish  and  3  m.  from 
Kirkham.  Area  3,939  acres.  Pop.  473.— Also  a 
hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Rothbury  in  Northumberland, 

14  m.  SW  by  W  of  Alnwick.    Area  624 
Pop.  in  1851,  59. 
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WARTSENSTADT,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
bail,  of  Wohldenburg.    Pop.  206. 

WARUPOHNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
ree.  of  Oumbinnen,  circle  of  Pillkullen.    Pop.  300. 

WARWASCHAU,  a  Tillage  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Pilsen,  circle  of  Mirowice.    Pop.  880. 

WARWICK,  a  parliamentary  borough,  the  capi- 
tal and  locally  situated  in  the  H  division  of  the  co. 
of  Warwick,  90  m.  NW  of  London,  20  in.  8E  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Warwick,  and  Warwick 
sad  Nspton  canal.   The  Warwick  and  Leaming- 
ton railway,  running  from  Warwick  and  Leaming- 
ton to  Coventry,  8£  m.  in  length,  forms  a  junction 
with  the  London  and  Birmingham  section  of  the 
Great  North- Western  line.   Area  of  the  borough, 
5,360  acres.    Pop.  in  1801,  5,592;  in  1831,  9,109; 
in  1851,  10,973.  The  town  is  finely  situated,  in  the 
midst  of  a  richly  diversified  country,  on  a  rocky 
eminence  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  N  side  of 
the  Avon.   About  the  close  of  the  17th  cent,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  part  which  has  been 
rebuilt  is  regular  and  well-arranged,  and  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  small  part  of  the  ancient  town 
which  still  remains.   The  principal  street,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  tt,  is  of  considerable  length,  and  contains  many 
handsome  houses.    It  is  intersected  by  a  wide 
street  and  several  smaller  ones.  At  each  end  of  the 
main  street  is  a  gateway:  that  on  the  W  being 
surmounted  by  an  ancient  chapel.  The  court-house, 
erected  shortly  after  the  fire,  is  a  respectable  build- 
ing. The  county-hall  is  an  elegant  structure  in  the 
Corinthian  order  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  coun- 
ty jail  is  a  substantial  modern  fabric,  surrounded  by 
a  brick  wall  23  ft.  high.   The  environs  of  the  town 
are  adorned  with  several  elegant  modem  villas. 
The  castle,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
feudal  fortress,  is  in  point  of  grandeur  and  complete- 
ness second  to  none  in  the  kingdom;  and  its  ac- 
companiments are  in  true  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  building.    It  is  situated  on  the  SE  side  of 
the  town,  on  the  solid  rock,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
100  ft  higher  than  the  level  of  the  river,  which 
washes  the  foot  of  the  rock,  although  on  the  N  side 
it  is  even  with  the  town.   The  church  is  a  magnifi- 
cent pile,  in  a  mixed  style  of  architecture,  erected 
in  the  14th  cent.  Among  those  parts  of  the  original 
•■■iinVe  which  escaped  the  conflagration,  is  the  beau- 
tiful Beauchamp  chapel.   W.  returns  2  members  to 
parliament.   Electors  registered  in  1837,  1,013;  in 
1852,  723.   The  town  is  not  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures.  An  iron  foundry  has  been  established, 
and  the  manufacture  of  hats  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
Muorable  extent.  The  general  trade,  which  is  good, 
is  greatly  augmented  by  the  proximity  of  the  town 
to  Leamington.    In  1312,  Warwick  castle  was  re- 
paired by  the  celebrated  Quy,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
here  beheaded  Piers  Gave* ton.    During  the  great 
cml  war  the  castle  wan  garrisoned  for  the  parlia- 
m«nL   A  large  portion  of  the  town  was  burnt,  as 
*lr<*dy  noticed,  in  1694. 

WARWICK,  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  6  m.  E  by 
X  of  Carlisle,  on  the  river  Eden,  which  is  here 
f panned  by  a  bridge  of  four  arches,  and  in  the  line 
of  the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  railway.  Area  1,845 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  686;  in  1851,  363. 

WARWICK,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Western  district,  intersected  by  the  N  branch  of 
Bear  creek,  and  watered  also  by  branches  of  River 
Aux  Salles.   Pop.  in  1845,  1,235. 

WARWICK,  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  55  so.  m., 
drained  by  affluents  of  James  river.  It  has  a  level 
and  is  tolerably  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 1,456; 


in  1850,  1,546.  Its  capital,  which  bears  the 
name,  is  58  m.  SE  by  E  of  Richmond. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Franklin  co.,  in  tho  state  of  Massachusetts, 
68  m.  WNW  of  Boston.  It  is  hilly,  but  affords  good 
pasturage.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,071;  in  1850,  1,021.— 
Also  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  Stonington  and  Providence  railroad, 
and  8  m.  8  of  Providence,  bounded  on  the  E  by 
Narraganset  bay,  and  drained  by  Pawtuxet  river. 
Pop.  in  1840,  6,726  {  in  1850,  7,740.— AIbo  a  town- 
ship of  Orange  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  24  m. 
8W  of  Newburg,  drained  by  Wallkill  river,  and  by 
tributaries  of  Passaic  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  5,113; 
in  1850,  4,902. — Also  a  township  of  Bucks  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  5  m.  SE  of  Doylestown. 
It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and  is  drained  by  Nishaming 
creek.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  and  graveL  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,259.— Also  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  in 
the  same  state,  9  m.  N  of  Lancaster.  It  has  a  roll- 
ing surface,  and  is  drained  by  Great  Cbiques,  Han- 
mer,  Cocalico,  and  Marovia  creeks.  Pop.  3,725. 
— Also  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co..  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  7  m.  8  or  New  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  846. 

WARWICK-BRIDGE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Wetheral,  Cumberland,  5  m.  E  of  Carlisle.  Area, 
with  Great  Corby,  2,747  acres.    Pop.  1,180. 

WARWICK-PLAINS,  a  level  tract  of  New  Booth 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Bathurst,  on  the  river  Lachlan, 
and  170  m.  from  Sydney. 

WARWICKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  NE  by  Leicestershire;  on  the 
E  by  Northamptonshire ;  on  the  SE  by  Oxfordshire ; 
on  the  6W  by  Gloucestershire ;  on  the  W  by  Wor- 
cestershire ;  and  on  the  N W  by  Staffordshire.  An 
insulated  portion  of  it  lies  in  Worcestershire,  and 
another  in  Gloucestershire ;  while  it  includes  within 
its  limits  a  portion  of  Worcestershire,  a  few  miles 
S  of  Stratford -on- Avon.  The  extreme  length  of 
this  co.  from  N  to  8  is  about  50  m. ;  breadth  35  m. 
The  area  of  the  whole  is  902  sq.  m.,  or  577,280 
square  acres.  It  is  subdivided  into  209  parishes, 
containing,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Coventry,  1 
county-town,  Warwick:  2  pari,  boroughs,  Warwick, 
and  Birmingham:  and  10  market-towns,  Athcr- 
stone,  Alcester,  Coleshill,  Henley,  Kineton,  Nun- 
eaton, Rugby,  Southam,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
Sutton-Coldfield.  The  pop.  in  1801,  was  208,109; 
in  1881,336.610;  in  1841,402,121 ;  in  1851, 475,013. 

Jiiverg.]  The  co.  is  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
tho  principal  of  which  are  the  Avon  and  the  Tame. 
Tho  Avon,  which  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  enters 
this  county  near  Clifton-npon-Duiihniore,  runs  with 
a  tortuous  course  towards  the  W  and  SW,  and  passes 
into  Worcestershire,  a  short  distance  below  Salford. 
Its  current  is  gentle,  and  vessels  of  40  tons  burden 
can  sail  up  to  Stratford.  Its  tributary  streams  are 
the  Dove,  the  Sow,  and  the  Loam.  The  Stour  rises 
to  the  E  of  Long- Com pton,  and  runs  in  a  NW 
direction,  receiving  many  small  tributary  streams, 
and  joins  the  Avon  a  few  miles  below  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  The  Abie  rises  near  Baddesley-Clinton, 
and  joins  the  Avon  near  the  8W  angle  of  the 
county.  The  Tame  rises  in  Staffordshire,  enters  the 
county  a  few  miles  to  tho  N  of  Birmingham,  runs 
nearly  due  N,  and  leaves  the  co.  at  Tamworth.  The 
Blythe  runs  with  a  devious  course  towards  the  N, 
and  falls  into  the  Tame  near  Lca-Marston.  W. 
possesses  an  extensive  artificial  navigation. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  A$pct.]  The  insulated  posi- 
tion of  this  co.,  and  its  freedom  from  any  great  in- 
equalities of  surface,  render  the  climate  mild  and 
the  vegetation  early.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  of 
great  variety ;  indeed,  nearly  every  description  of 
soil,  except  that  incorporated  with  chalk  and  flint, 
is  to  be  met  with.    The  only  extensive 
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are  those  of  Sutton-Coldfield  and  Sutton-park.  The 
highest  points  of  land  are  near  Corley,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pakington.  A  ridge  on  the  8E,  compris- 
ing the  Brailes  and  Edge-hills,  is  also  much  elevated, 
and  commands  a  variety  of  picturesque  views.  The 
whole  county  is  in  general  well  cultivated.  The 
meadow  and  paBtiirc-lands  arc  computed  at  235,000 
acres,  and  60,000  acres  are  covered  with 
grasses.  The  tracts  of  permanent  pasture 
chiefly  on  the  borders  of  Leicestershire. 

Minerals  and  Manufactures.  ]  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  co.  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  limestone, 
iron-stone,  free-stone,  and  a  kind  of  blue  flag-stone. 
Manufactures  of  various  descriptions  are  extensively 
carried  on,  particularly  at  Birmingham,  which  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  its  hardware  goods,  especially  muskets,  swords, 
army  accoutrements,  and  machinery.  The  manufac- 
ture of  watches  at  Coventry  has  so  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  40  or  50  years,  that  the  number  of 
watches  annually  mad;;  there  far  exceeds  that  fur- 
nished by  the  metropolis.  In  the  city  of  Coventry 
and  suburbs,  the  ribbon  trade  gives  employment  to 
between  17,000  and  18,000  persons.  There  are 
considerable  flax-mills  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Fish-hooks  and  needles  are  extensively 
manufactured  at  Alcester,  and  bom  combs  at  Kenil- 
worth.  The  principal  exports  consist  of  manufac- 
tured articles.    See  articles  Birmingham  and  Co- 


Of  the  principal  lines  of  rosd  crowing 
l  near  Long  Compton,  and.  passinfrShipston-on- 
r.  divides  into  two  great  branches,  one  of  which  passes  War- 
wick. Kmilwortli,  Coventry,  and  Nuneaton,  leaving  the  county 
near  Hinckley;  the  other,  passing  Stratfrmt-on-Avon.  Henley-ln- 
Arden,  and  Birmingham,  enter*  Staffordshire  at  Hackley-Brook. 
The  London  and  Birmingham  section  of  the  Great  North- 
western railway  enter*  the  co.  near  Hlll-Morcton.  and  passes 
through  Rugby,  Coventry,  Hampton-ln-Ardcn.  to  Birmingham. 
At  Rugby  a  junction  is  formed  with  the  Midland  Counties  line, 
which  leave*  this  co.  at  Willy.  The  Birmingham  and  Derby 
Junction  railway  starts  from  the  Hampton  station  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  line,  and  aftrr  passing  through  ColeshlU,  Kings- 
bury. Tamworth,  Waltonon-Trent,  and  Honon-on-Trent,  form* 
s  junction  with  the  Midland  and  North  Midland  Counties  line  at 
Derby.  The  Birmingham  and  Oloacester  railway  leaves  the 
county  near  Ed^baston.  The  Warwick  and  I-vninington  Union 
railway  Joins  the  Great  North  Weatern  line  at  Coventry 

Franchite,  Since  the  passing  of  the  reform  act, 
4  members  are  returned  for  the  co. ;  2  for  tho  N 
division,  who  are  polled  for  at  Coleshill,  Nuneaton, 
Coventry,  Birmingham,  and  Dunchurch,  the  princi- 
pal place  of  election  being  Coleshill ;  and  2  tor  the 
southern,  who  are  polled  for  at  Warwick,  Kineton, 
Stratford,  Henley,  and  Sontham,  the  principal  place 
of  election  being  at  Warwick.  The  number  of 
electors  registered  for  the  county  in  1837,  was 
10,935 ;  in  1853,  1 1,182.  The  city  of  Coventry  and 
the  boroughs  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick  also  re- 
turn 2  members  each.  The  county  is  included  in 
the  Midland  circuit.  The  assizes  and  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  at  Warwick.  The  greater  part  of 
Warwickshire,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Arden, 
Coventry,  Marton,  and  Stonely,  in  the  archd.  of 
Coventry,  formerly  lay  within  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry.  By  order  in  council,  however, 
of  date  22d  December  1836,  the  archd.  of  Coventry 
was  transferred  to  the  dio.  of  Worcester,  within 
which  the  co.  is  now  wholly  included.  The  poor- 
rate  returns  for  3  years  to  Easter,  1750,  show  an 
average  expenditure  of  £10,445  on  the  poor  of  this 
co. ;  in  1840  the  expenditure  was  £109,522. 

Ilutory.]   The  N  part  of  Warwickshire,  at  the  period  of  the 


Roman  invasion,  was  In  the  territory  nf  the  CornarH,  or  Carnabii, 
and  the  southern  in  that  of  the  H V<" or  Wietii  On  the  es- 
tablishment of  Uic  Saxon  octarchy  W.  formed  an  integral  part  of 


octarchy  W.  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  MercJa,  or  of  the  middle  Angles,    in  the  civil 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 .  the  Inhabitants  of  this  co  almost 
sided  with  the 


WARY.    See  Carlsbad. 

WARZA,  a  village  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in  the  bail,  of 
Gotha.    Pop.  480. 

WARZENBACH,  a  village  of  He 
in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  420. 

WARZENOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Danzifr,  and  circle  of  Kartbaus.    Pop.  200. 

WARZENRIED,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Routing. 
Pop.  580. 

WA8A.  BeeVasA. 

WASAGY,  a  small  low  island  of  the  South  Paci- 
fic, near  the  W  coast  of  the  island  of  Walgioq,  to  the 
NW  of  New  Guinea.    It  is  covered  with  trees. 

WASBECK,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
in  tho  bail,  of  Neumunster.    Pop.  280. 

WASCHELW1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regencv  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neustadt.  Pop.  260. 

WA8CHENBACH.  a  village  of  Hesae.  in  the 
prov.  of  Starkenburg,  and  bail,  of  Licbtenberg. 
Pop.  275. 

WASCHENBEUREN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  tho  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Lorch,  26  m. 
E  of  Stuttgart    Pop.  1 ,000. 

WASCHGRUN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regencv  of  Efrer,  and  bail,  of  Plau.    Pop.  200. 

WASCHKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Krobcn.    Pop.  215. 

WASCHLEITHEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  tbe 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Grunhain.    Pop.  316. 

WASCHON.   See  Vasoxt  (Naot). 

WASCHULKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Neidenburg. 
Pop.  215. 

WASDALE,  or  Nbthbk  Wasdalr,  a  cbapelry  in 
the  n.ofSt.  Bees. 7  m.  NNEof  Ravenglass.  Pop.  200. 

WASDALE  -  HEAD,  or  Uppbr  Wasdale,  a 
chapelrv  in  the  p.  of  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  11  m. 
SW  bv'S  of  Keswick,  at  the  head  of  Wast- Water. 
Area  7.000  acres.    Pop.  47. 

WASEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of 
Bern,  and  bail,  of  Trachselwald,  E 


Pop.  5,564.— Also  a  village  in  tbe  cant,  and  bail,  of 
Un,  on  the  Reuss.    Pop.  1,394. 

WASEN-HAN8CHAG.    See  Hawbao. 

WASENBACH,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail, 
of  Diets.    Pop.  280. 

WASEN  BERG,  a  village  of  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  bait  of  Ziegenhain. 
Pop.  700. 

WASEN WEILER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.    Pop.  724. 

WASH  (The).    See  Norfolk. 

WASH  BOURNE  (Great),  a  parish  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 4J  m.  NNW  of  Winchcorob.  Area  470 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  87 ;  in  1851,  117. 

WASH  BROOK,  or  Great  Brlhtkad,  a  parish  in 
Suffolk,  4  in.  W  by  8 of  Ipswich.  Area  l,443acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  418;  in  1851,  514. 

WASHFIELD,  a  parish  in  Devonshire,  If  m. 
NNW  of  Tiverton.    Area  3,319  acres.    Pop.  452. 

WASHFORD-PYNE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  8$  m. 
N  by  W  of  Crediton.    Area  1,140  acres.    Pop.  192. 

WASHINGBOROUGH,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire, 
3J  E8E  of  Lincoln,  near  the  river  Witham.  Area 
5,190  acres.  Pop.,  with  the  township  of  Heighing- 
ton.  in  1831,  1,124;  in  1851,  1,180. 

WASHINOLEY,  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire, 
1J  m.  NW  of  Stilton.    Area  1,260  acres.    Pop.  58. 

WASHINGTON,  the  federal  capital  and  seat 
of  the  supreme  government  of  the  United  States, 
situated  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  N  lat 
38°  55'  48",  and  W  long.  77°  I'  30".  Pop.  in  1800, 
3,210 ;  in  1840,  23,364  ;  in  1850,  40,001.  "  The  si- 
tuation of  the  city,  chosen  by  Washington  himself, 
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it  the  ionetion  of  the  Potomac  and  of  its  eastern 
bend,  the  Anacosta,  is  really  worthy  the  metropolis 
of  a  irre&t  empire.   The  finely- wooded  hill*  of  Vir- 
ginia, wen  across  the  rirer;  the  forest-clad  ran  pen 
indented  with  valleys,  which  appear  on  the  Mary- 
land side ;  and  the  beautiful  heights  above  George- 
town encircle  the  smooth  plain  upon  which  the  city 
in  iiLarni,  and  which  is  relieved  from  dulnesa,  and 
lifted  up  with  life,  by  the  passage  through  it  of  a 
noble  river,  fringed  by  belts  of  trees,  and  lively 
trace*  of  high  cultivation."   The  ground  on  which 
W.  is  built  is  elevated  about  40  ft  above  the  river, 
from  which  it  has  n  frradu.il  ascent    It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out  m  streets  running  due  N  and  6,  in- 
tersected bv  others  at  right  angles.   Besides  these 
streets,  which  are  from  80  to  110  ft.  wide,  there  are 
15  avenues  from  130  to  160  ft.  wide,  which  diverge 
from  centres  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  crossing 
the  other  streets  transversely,  and  named  after 
the  several  earlier  states  of  the  Union.   The  streets 
which  run  E  and  W,  are  named  after  the  let- 
ten  of  the  alphabet,  as  A  street  east,  B  street  west, 
Ac ;  those  which  run  N  and  8  are  numbered  1 ,  2, 
3,  Ac,  as  First  street  north,  and  Second  street  south, 
Ac  At  the  points  from  which  the  avenues  diverge, 
arv  spacious  squares.     The  ground  embraced  in 
the  plan  of  the  city  is  very  extensive,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it  is  vet  occupied  by  buildings. 
Fire  of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  president's 
house,  and  five  from  the  capitol,  which  afford  ready 
communication  from  all  parts  to  these  central  and 
important  points.    Pennsylvania  avenue,  extending 
between  these  edifices,  is  "the  most  compactly  built 
and  the  handsomest  thoroughfare  of  the  city.    "  W. 
it  well  entitled  the  '  city  of  magnificent  distances ; ' 
for  it  has  been  laid  oat,  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
with  streets  of  miles  in  length,  and  magnificent  in 
width.   But  alas !  as  there  is  but  little  to  be  '  got 
out  of  it,'  except  in  congress  time,  and  then  by 
h angry  politicians  only — for  there  are  no  manufac- 
ture, and  no  large  back  country  to  feed  it — the  city 
may  boast  of  its  future  rather  than  of  its  present. 
Seen  from  the  Capitol,  it  presents  long  lines  of 
broad  streets,  diverging  from  the  Capitol  like  rays, 
with  smaller  streets  crossing  and  encircling  them 
again  almost  to  the  limit  of  vision.    But  though 
around  the  Capitol,  and  along  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  main  avenues,  both  sides  of  the  streets  pre- 
sent fine  blocks  of  building,  bouses,  shops,  hotels — 
as  the  eye  wanders  further,  it  sees  a  gradually  de- 
creasing quantity  of  stone  and  brick  ;  first,  a  street 
with  one  side  only,  then  blank  spaces  of  increasing 
width,  till  at  last  the  actual  city  shades  off  in  whit  - 
Hols  of  houses,  standing  in  proud  individuality,  as 
if  waiting  for  coming  companions;  while  beyond 
the  utmost  limit  marked  by  any  residence,  the 
•treeta  provided  for  posterity  stretch  out  into  the 
distance.   The  whole  looks  very  much  like  a  spider's 
web  half  filled  with  flies."   The  whole  area  of  the 
city  is  about  8,016  acres;  its  circumf.,  about  14  m. 

The  Capitol,  which  is  finely  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, commands  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  is  a  grand  and  imposing  structure.  It  stands 
on  an  elevation  of  72  ft.  above  tide-water,  and  is  the 
first  object  that  attracts  the  eye  on  approaching  the 
city.  The  building  is  of  white  free-stone,  ana  oc- 
cupies an  area  of  \\  acre.  Including  the  wings, 
which  are  each  100  ft.  front,  it  is  362  ft.  long,  and 
121  ft.  in  depth.  The  projection  on  the  E  or  main 
front  inclusive  of  the  steps,  is  66  ft,  and  on  the  W, 
83  ft  The  first  is  ornamented  with  a  portico  of  22 
Corinthian  columns ;  the  latter,  with  a  like  portico 
wpported  by  10  columns.  The  building  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  120  ft  high,  under  which,  in 
\\   the  middle  of  the  building,  is  the  rotunda,  95  ft.  in 
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diameter  and  95  ft  in  height.  The  room  is  also 
adorned  with  various  alto-relievo  groups,  each  re- 
presenting some  great  national  event.  A  colossal 
statue  of  Washington,  by  Greenough,  is  placed  in 
the  rotunda.  The  congressional  library-room,  on 
the  W  of  the  rotunda,  is  92  ft  long,  34  ft  broad, 
and  36  ft.  high,  and  previous  to  the  recent  fire  con- 
tained from  50,000  to  60,000  volumes,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  medals,  paintings,  and  statuary.  The  Se- 
nate-chamber, in  the  N  wing  of  the  building,  is  78 
ft.  long  and  of  a  semi-circular  form.  Under  this  is 
the  room  in  which  the  supreme  court  sits.  The 
bouse-of-representatives  is  in  the  opposite  wing, 
and  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  senate  chamber, 
and  semi -circular.  These  several  apartments  are 
ornamented  with  statuary  and  paintings.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  building  is  now  making  by  the 
addition  of  two  wings  at  the  ends  of  the  present 
building,  with  which  they  will  be  connected  by 
corridors  44  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide.  The  wings 
are  to  be  each  143  ft  from  N  to  8,  by  288  ft.  from 
E  to  W,  exclusive  of  the  porticos  and  steps.  The 
entire  length  of  the  whole  building,  when  completed, 
will  be  751  ft,  including  porticos  and  steps;  its 
area  on  the  ground  153,112  superficial  ft,  or  over 
3*  acres, — the  additions  covering  nearly  2  acres. 
These  additions  are  to  be  constructed  of  white  mar- 
ble. The  general  style  of  architecture  will  be  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  present  building,  with  such 
projections  and  porticos  upon  all  the  disconnected 
sides  as  tend  to  produce  an  agreeable  composition 
with  the  present  structure.  They  will  contain  nearly 
100  additional  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of 
committees  and  other  purposes  connected  with  le- 
gislation. The  new  representative  ball,  which  will 
be  located  in  the  second  story  of  the  south  wing, 
will  have  300  seats  within  the  bar. 

The  White  House,  the  residence  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont avenues.  It  is  a  splendid  free-stone  edifice, 
170  ft.  long,  85  ft.  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  It  is 
ornamented  on  the  front  facing  on  La -Fayette 
square,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  and  the  garden  front 
is  embellished  by  a  circular  colonnade  of  6  Ionic 
columns.  Adjoining  the  president's  mansion  are  ex- 
tensive buildings  appropriated  by  the  department  of 
war,  navy,  state,  and  treasury.  The  new  treasury 
building  is  300  ft  long,  and  in  the  rear  is  a  wing 
100  ft.  long.  Along  the  front  is  a  colonnade  sup- 
ported bv  32  columns  of  massive  dimensions.  The 
General  ^ost-ofhee  is  a  large  marble  building  204 
ft.  in  length,  with  two  wings  116  ft  deep,  highly 
adorned  by  large  fluted  columns  of  marble.  The 
Patent- office  is  a  large  and  splendid  building,  and 
exhibits  great  architectural  skill.  The  Smithso- 
nian Institute  is  a  splendid  edifice  of  reddish  free- 
stone, 450  ft.  in  length,  and  140  ft.  in  width. 

The  Navy -yard,  situated  on  the  Anacosta  branch 
of  the  Potomac,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  capitol,  baa  an  area  of  27  acres,  and  is  enclosed 
by  a  substantial  brick  wall.  Within  this  enclosure 
are  the  officers'  quarters,  shops,  warehouses,  two 
large  ship  houses,  and  an  armory.  These  are  all 
fine  establishments  of  their  kind,  and  are  kept  in 
the  bcBt  of  order.  The  navy  magazine  is  an  exten- 
sive building  of  brick,  in  which  are  employed  a 
large  number  of  artisans  for  the  manufacture  of 
combustibles  for  warlike  purposes.  —  Within  the 
limits  of  the  city  there  are  numerous  churches  be- 
longing to  the  different  denominations.  There  are 
two  orphan  asylums,  the  Wasbincrton  and  St.  Yin- 
cent's,  which  are  supported,  one  by  the  ladies  of  the 
citv,  and  the  other  by  the  Siaters  of  Charity.  Among 
the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  the  theatres 
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and  places  of  amusement  are  not  the  least  impor- 
tant. The  Washington  theatre,  the  National  thea- 
tre, the  Assembly  Rooms,  are  conspicuous  in  this 
class.  Columbia  college  is  situated  on  an  elevation, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Theological  seminary,  the  Colum- 
bian institute,  the  American  historical  society,  the 
Columbian  horticultural  society,  the  City  library,  the 
Athenaeum,  the  National  institution  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science,  and  some  others,  afford  to  the  citi- 
zens every  advantage  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  the  edifices  are  highly  ornamented  and  rich  in 
1  taste  and  design.  The  City-hall,  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  corporate  authorities  of  Washington,  is  a 
magnificent  structure.  The  penitentiary  and  city 
jail  are  large  buildings. 

The  Congressional  cemetery  occupies  an  area  of 
!  10  acres,  near  the  K  branch  of  the  Potomac,  about 
1 J  m.  from  the  capitol.  The  grounds  are  surrounded 
:  by  a  high  brick  wall,  and  have  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  river,  commanding  an  extensive  oros- 
pect  of  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds  the 
city.  They  are  tastefully  laid  out  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Washington  is  connected  with 
the  N  and  8  by  railway,  and  is  accessible  from  the 
Atlantic  for  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

WASHINGTON,  a  county  in  the  8W  part  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,049 
sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the  E  by  Tombigbeo  river,  and 
watered  by  its  branches,  and  by  Escatawpa  creek. 
It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  possesses  consi- 
derable fertility.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  railway.    Pop.  in  1840,  6,300;  in  1850, 
2,713.    Its  capital  is  Washington. — Also  a  county 
)     in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  comprising 
!     an  area  of  929  sq.  m.,  drained  by  the  Illinois,  and 
!     by  a  head  branch  of  White  river.    The  surface  is 
!     mountainous,  but  the  soil  fertile.    Pop.  in  1840, 
7.148  ;  in  1850,  9,849.    Its  cap.  is  Fayetteville.— 
j     Also  a  county  in  the  state  of  Columbia.   See  Drs- 
!     trict  of  Columbia. — Also  a  county  in  the  W  part 
of  the  state  of  Florida,  comprising  an  area  of  1,500 
J     sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the  8W  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
j     on  the  W  by  Choctawhatchec,  and  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  that  river,  and  by  the  Econfina.   The  sur- 
i     face  is  level,  and  the  soil  generally  poor.    Pop.  in 
1840.  859;  in  1850,  1,950.     Its  cap.  is  Roche's 
Bluff. — Also  a  centra]  co.  in  the  state  of  Georgia, 
j     comprising  an  area  of  962  sq.  m.,  drained  by  branches 
of  Oconee  and  Ogccchee  rivers,  by  which  it  is  bound- 
:     ed  on  the  NE  and  W.   The  surface  is  diversified,  but 
i     the  soil  is  chiefly  of  a  light  saudv  nature.    It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Georgia  Central  railroad.   Pop.  in 
1840,  10,565;  in  1850,  11,766.    Its  cap.  is  San- 
dcrsville.— Also  a  county  in  the  8W  part  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  comprising  an  area  of  583  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Elkhorn  and  Muddy  creeks,  and  by 
branches  of  Kaskaskia,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
NW,  and  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Sangamon  and  Massac'  railroad.     Pop.  in  1840, 
4,810;  in  1850,  6,953.    Its  cap.  is  Nashville.— Also 
a  county  in  the  8  part  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  com- 
prising an  area  of  540  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Musca- 
tatuck,  the  E  fork  of  White  river,  Lost  river,  and 
the  head  streams  of  Blue  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  New  Albany  and  Salem  railway.    It  has  a 
finely  diversified  surface.    Pop.  in  1840,  15,269 ; 
in  1850,  17,040.    Its  cap.  is  Salem.— Also  a  county 
in  the  SE  part  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  comprising  an 
area  of  569  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  Iowa  river  and  its 
branches,  by  Skunk  river,  and  by  Long  and  Crooked 
creeks.   The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 

fenerally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 1,594 ;  in  1850, 4,957. 
ts  cap.,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  on  the  E 
j     side  or  Adam's  creek,  25  m.  S  by  W  of  Iowa  city,  | 


and  intersected  bv  the  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  rail, 
way.  Pop.  in  1840,  100;  in  1850,  742.— Also  a 
central  county  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  comprising 
an  area  of  307  aq.  m.,  drained  bv  Chaplin's  fork  of 
Salt  river  and  its  branches.  The  surface  is  lerel, 
and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 10.596; 
in  1850,  12,194.  Its  cap.  is  Springfield.— Also  a 
parish  in  the  NE  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
comprising  an  area  of  858  sq.  m.,  drained  chiefly  bv 
Bogue  Chitto  and  Cbifuncte  rivers.  It  has  a  hilly 
surface,  and  possesses  little  fertility.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2,649 ;  in  1850,  3,408.  Its  cap.  is  Franklintown. 
— Also  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  comprising  an  area  of  2,470  sq.  m.,  drained  j 
by  Machias,  Pleasant,  and  Naraquagas,  and  inter- 
sected  by  the  Franklin,  the  European,  and  North 
American,  and  the  Calais  and  Baring  railroads.  It 
has  a  hilly  surface  diversified  with  lakes,  and  is  in 
some  parts  very  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840.  28,327;  in 
1850,  88.810.— Also  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  comprising  an  area  of  518  sq.  m., 
bounded  on  the  E  and  NE  by  the  Patuxent.  and  on 
the  SW  by  the  Potomac  rivers,  and  drained  by 
the  Piscataway,  Broad,  Conecocheague,  and  other 
creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Franklin  railways,  and  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal.  It  lias's  diversified  surface,  and  ia 
in  some  parts  extremely  productive.  Pop.  in  1840, 
28,850;  in  1850,  30.848.  Its  cap.  is  Hagerstown. 
— Also  a  county  of  Minnesota,  separated  by  the  8c 
Croix  from  the  Wisconsin  territory,  and  bounded  on 
the  8  by  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  level  surface,  j 
drained  "by  affluents  of  the  8t  Croix,  and  well-cul- 
tivated. Pop.  in  1850,  1,056.  Its  cap.  is  Hill  water. 
— Also  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state  of  M  - 
sissippi.  comprising  an  area  of  1,219  sq.  m.,  drained 
by  Williams,  Bayon,  and  Sunflower  river,  and  other 
affluents  of  Yazoo  river.  It  contains  numerous 
lakes,  is  generally  diversified,  and  very  fertile.  Pop. 
in  1840,  7,287 ;  in  1850,  8,389.  Its  cap.  is  Green- 
ville.— Also  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  comprising  an  area  of  937  sq.  in., 
drained  by  Big  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  the 
headwaters  of  St,  Francois  and  Big  Blackwater 
rivers.  It  contains  the  celebrated  Iron  Mountain, 
which  has  an  alt.  of  300  ft.  above  the  plain,  and 
yields  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  good  metal.  It  it 
in  some  parts  level  and  very  fertile,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  Iron  Mountain  railway.  Pop.  in  1840, 
7,231;  in  1850.8.811.  Its  cap.  is  Potosi.— Also  a 
county  in  theNE  of  the  state  of  New  York,  comprising 
an  area  of  807  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Hoosick  and  Bal- 
tenkill  rivers,  affluents  of  the  Hudson,  and  by  Paw- 
let  and  Poultney  rivers,  Wood  creek,  and  Mf-sesk.il I,  ; 
and  intersected  by  the  Rutland  and  Washington  and 
the  Saratoga  and  Washington  railways,  and  by  the 
Champlain  canal.  It  is  finely  diversified,  and  gen- 
erally fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  41.080;  in  1850.5,666. 
Its  cap.  is  Salem  and  Sandy  Hill. — Also  a  county  in 
the  SE  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  comprising  an 
area  of  612  sq.  m.,  intersected  by  Muskingum  and 
Muskingum  rivers,  and  by  Duck,  Wolf,  Bear,  and 
Cat  creeks,  and  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta, 
and  the  Cincinnati  and  Before"  railroads.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  level  and  fertile.  Pop. 
in  1840,  20,823 ;  in  1850,  29,540.  Its  cap.  is  Ma- 
rietta.—Also  a  countv  of  Oregon  territory,  bound- 
ed on  the  NE  and  E  by  the  Columbia  and  Wil- 
lamette rivers,  and  comprising  an  area  of  5,000 
sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1850.  2,651.  Its  cap,  is  Hillsboro. 
— Also  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  drained  by  affluents  of  Lake  Phelps  in  the  . 
E,  and  Albemarle  in  the  N.  It  is  in  many  parts  low  < 
and  swampy.  Pop.  in  1840,  4,525;  in  1850,  5,666.  j 
—Also  a  county  in  the  8W  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
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an  area  of  795  sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the  E  by 
™onongahela  river,  and  drained  by  Buffalo, 
Raccoon,  and  Crow  crooks,  and  intersected  by  Pitts- 
burg, and  Steubenvillo,  and  Hempfield  railways. 
Its  capital,  which  bears  tlie  same  name,  is  170  m. 
W  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,062 ;  in  I860, 
2.662.— Also  a  county  in  the  8  part  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  comprising  an  area  of  367  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Pawcatuck,  and  Charles,  and  Wood 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Providence  and  Ston- 
ington  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  14,342;  in  1860, 
16,430.  I*»  cap.  is  Kingston. — Also  a  county  in  the 
E  part  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  comprising  an  area 
of  512  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Nolichucky  river  and  its 
affluents,  and  by  branches  of  Watanga  river.  It  is 
in  some  parts  hilly,  but  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in 
1840,  11,751;  in  1850,  13,821.  Its  cap.  is  Jones- 
bora — Also  a  central  county  of  the  Texas,  drained 
by  Gegua,  Jackson,  New  Year's,  and  Caney  creeks. 
It  is  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1850,  5,983.  Its 
cap.  is  Brenham. — Also  a  central  county  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  comprising  an  area  of  550  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Onion  river  and  its  branches,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Vermont  Central  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1840,  23,506;  in  1850,  24,654.  Its  cap.  is  Mont- 
pelier. — Also  a  county  in  the  SW  part  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  comprising  an  area  of  547  sq.  m., 
bounded  on  the  NW  by  Blue  Ridge,  and  intersected 
by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  drained  by 
New  river,  and  by  branches  of  Great  Kanawha  and 
Clinch  rivers.  Pop.  in  1840,  13,001  ;  in  1860, 
14,612.  Its  cap.  is  Abingdon.— Also  a  county  of 
Utah  territory,  extending  35  m.  in  width  along  the 
5  confines  of  the  Ter  between  the  Rocky  mountains, 
to  the  Califomian  frontier,  and  drained  by  the  Colo- 
rado,—Also  a  county  in  the  E  part  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  comprising  an  area  of  663  sq.  m.,  drain- 
ed by  Milwaukee  and  Menomonee  rivers.  Pop.  in 
1840,  343 ;  in  1850,  19,484.  Its  cap.  is  Port  Wash- 
ington.— Also  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  22  m.  E8E  of  Augusta,  drained  by 
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of  Damariscotta  and  Muscongus  rivers. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,600 ;  in  1850,  1,756. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Sullivan  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
27  m.  W  by  8  of  Concord,  drainod  by  Aahuelot  and 
Contoocook  rivers.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,103;  in  1850, 
1,064. — Also  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Vermont,  15  m.  8E  or  Montpelier,  watered  by  Jarl 
branch  of  Winooski  or  Onion  river,  and  by  branches 
of  Waits  and  White  rivers.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,359 ;  in 
1850,  1,348. — Also  a  township  of  Berkshire  Co.,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  128  m.  W  of  Boston, 
watered  by  branches  of  Westfield  and  Housatonic 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Western  railway. 
Pop.  in  1840,  991 ;  in  1850,  953.— Also  a  township 
of  Litchfield  co.,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  32  m. 
W  by  8  of  Hartford,  drained  by  Shepaug  river. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,622;  in  1850,  1,802.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Dutchess  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  60 
m.  S  of  Albany,  drained  by  several  small  creeks. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2,833 ;  in  1850,  2,805.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Bergen  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  37 
m.  N  by  w  of  Trenton,  drained  by  Muskonetong 
rirer,  and  by  Pohatcong  creek.  Pop.  in  1860, 1,567. 
—Also  a  township  of  Gloucester  co.,  in  the  same 
state,  12  m.  W  of  Woodbury,  drained  by  Pensau- 
ken  and  Cooper's  creeks,  and  several  affluents  of 
Atriou  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,545.—  Also  a  town- 
ship of  Morris  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  by  the 
S  branch  of  Raritan  river.  Pop.  2,451.— Also  a 
township  of  Luzerne  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pop.  in  1840,  1,255. — Also  a  township  of 
Berks  co.,  m  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,210. — Also  a 
township  of  Franklin  co.,  in  the  same  state,  11  m. 
eW  of  Chambcrsbnrg,  bounded  on  the  E  by  South 


Mountain,  and  drained  by  two  branches  of  Anti- 
clam  creek.  Pop.  2,404.— Also  a  township  of  York 
CO.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,226.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Fayette  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,515. 
— Abo  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  in  the  same  state, 
drained  by  a  branch  of  Kiskiminetas.  Pop.  1,266. 
— Also  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  1,551.— Also  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  in  the 
same  state,  drained  by  branches  of  Ten  Mile  creek. 
Pop.  936. — Also  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  in  the 
same  state,  drained  by  Crooked  and  Plum  creeks. 
Pop.  1,893. — Also  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  367.— Also  a  township  of  West- 
moreland co.,  in  the  same  state,  16  m.  N  of  Greens- 
burg,  drained  by  White  Deer  Hole  and  Black  Hole 
creeks.  Pop.  2,004. — Also  a  township  of  Allen  co., 
in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Pop.  457. — Also  a  township 
of  Belmont  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  by  Cap- 
tina  creek.  Pop.  1,387.— Also  a  township  of  Brown 
co.,  in  the  same  state,  12  m.  NE  of  Georgetown. 
Pop.  848. — Also  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  N  of 
Carrollton.  Pop.  1,024. — Also  a  township  of  Cler- 
mont co.,  in  the  same  state,  bounded  on  the  S  by 
the  Ohio,  and  containing  two  villages.  Pop.  2,100. 
— Also  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  1,170. — Also  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  in 
the  same  state.  Pop.  1,029. — Also  a  township  of 
Columbiana  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  8,112. — 
Also  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  889. — Also  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  in  the 
same  state,  bounded  on  tho  E  by  Scioto  river.  Pop. 
843. — Also  a  township  of  Guernsey  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,353  ;  in  1850,  1,729.— Also  a 
township  of  Hancock  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
in  1840,  809. — Also  a  township  of  Hardie  co.,  iu  the 
same  state.  Pop.  203.— Also  a  township  of  Harri- 
son co.,  in  the  same  Btate.  Pop.  1,022.— Also  a 
township  of  Hocking  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
1,124. — Also  a  township  of  Holmes  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,461. — Also  a  township  of  Jackson 
co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  481. — Also  a  township 
of  Licking  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,348. — 
Also  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  880. — Also  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  214. — Also  a  township  of  Mont- 
gomery co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  2,210. — Also  a 
township  of  Monroe  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
533. — Also  a  township  of  Pickaway  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,194. — Also  a  township  of  Sandusky 
Co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,074. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  .Shelby  co.,  in  the  same  state,  watered  by  a 
branch  of  Miami  river.  Pop.  1,688.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Muskingum  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
1,488.— Also  a  township,  of  Preble  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  2,459. — Also  a  township  of  Richland 
co.,  in  the  same  state,  to  the  8  of  Mansfield. 
Pop.  1,914. — Also  a  township  of  Scioto  co.,  in 
the  same  state,  bounded  on  the  8  by  the  Ohio, 
and  on  the  E  by  Scioto  river,  and  intersected  by 
tho  Ohio  canal.  Pop.  653. — Also  a  township  of 
Tuscarawas  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  978. — 
Also  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  1,161. — Also  a  township  of  Starke  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  1 ,389.— Also  a  township  of  Union 
co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  151. — Also  a  township 
of  Van  Wert  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  47. — Also 
a  township  of  Wood  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
196. — Also  a  township  of  Williams  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  98. — Also  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  262.— Also  a  township 
of  Allen  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  595.— Also  a 
township  of  Blackford  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
143. — Also  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  584. — Also  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  in 
the  same  state.    Pop.  1,046.— Also  a  township  of 
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Gibson  co.,  in  the  game  state.  Pop.  640. — Also  a 
township  of  Grant  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  539. 
— Also  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,285.— Also  a  township  of  Harrison 
co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  721.— Also  a  township 
of  Marion  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1 ,859. — Also 
a  township  of  Noble  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
259- — Also  a  township  of  Putnam  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  1,872.— Also  a  township  of  Randolph 
co.,  in  the  same  stite.  Pop.  1,219.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Rush  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,163. 
— Also  a  township  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  809. — Also  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  in 
the  same  state.  Pop.  1,935. — Also  a  township  of 
Washington  co..  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,992.— Also 
a  township  of  Davies  co  ,  in  the  same  state,  4  m.  E 
of  the  White  fork  of  White  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
650  ;  in  1850,  2,578. — Also  a  township  of  Macomb 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  76  m.  L  of  Lansing, 
drained  by  branches  of  Clinton  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,314;  in  1850.  1,541.— Also  a  township  of  Bucha- 
nan co.,  in  the  state  of  Missouri.  Pop.  in  1840, 
484. — Also  a  township  of  Clark  co.,  in  the  same  state. 
Pop.  314. — Also  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  476. — Also  a  township  of  I-afavette 
Co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  458. — Also  a  township  of 
Livingston  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  167.— Also 
a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
1,367. — Also  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  in  the  same  j 
state.  Pop.  417. — Also  a  township  of  Taney  co., 
in  the  same  state.  Pop.  275. — Also  a  township  of 
Sevier  co.,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas.  Pop.  516. — 
Also  a  village  of  Rappahannock  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  87  m.  NN  W  of  Richmond.  Pop.  in  1840, 
375  ;  in  1850,  400. — Also  a  village  of  Rcauford  co., 
in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  N  Bide  of  Tar 
river,  and  91  m.  E  by  8  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,200;  in  1850,  1,300.— Also  a  village  of  Wilkes 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  52  m.  NE  by  N  of  Mill- 
edgeville.  Pop.  in  1840,800  ;  in  1850,"  850.— Also 
a  village  of  Antanga  co.,  in  the  state  of  Alabama, 
on  the  N  side  of  the  Alabama  river,  10  m.  below 
Montgomery.  Pop.  in  1840,  200.— Also  a  villas 
of  Adams  ob.,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  6  in.  NE 
of  Natchez.  Pop.  in  1840,  400.— Also  a  village  of 
Landry  co.,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  on  the  SW  of 
Bayou  Beche.  Pop.  in  1840,  125;  in  1850,  250.— 
Also  a  village  of  Rhea  co  ,  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, on  the  W  side  of  Tennessee  river,  and  134  m. 
ESE  of  Nashville.  Pop.  in  1840,  110;  in  1850,  150. 
— Also  a  village  of  Wills  township,  Guernsey  co., 
in  the  stnte  of  Ohio,  85  m.  E  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in 
1840,  500. — Also  a  village  of  Taxewell  CO.,  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  71  in.  N  of  Springfield.  Pop.  in 
1840.  350.— Also  a  village  of  Golo  Co.,  in  the  state  of 
California,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Sacramento.— 
Also  a  village  of  Mason  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, 60  m.  ENE  of  Frankfort,  and  intersected  by 
the  Lexington  and  Maysvillc  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1850,  650.— Also  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  in 
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the  state  of  Texas,  on  the  W  bank  of 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Navasote  river,  and  94  m.  E 
of  Austin  city. 

WASHINGTON  (Territory  of),  a  district  of  the 
United  States,  which,  until  1858,  formed  a  portion 
of  Oregon  territory,  occupying  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  46°  and  49°  N,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  E,  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean  on  the  W.  The  Columbia  river  forms 
the  S  boundary  below  the  line  of  46°  to  the  sea.  It 
comprises  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  ori- 
ginal territory,  or  about  130,000  sq.  m.  It  includes 
the  waters  of  Puget's  sound.  Vancouver's  island 
and  the  gulf  of  Georgia  indent  its  north-western  ex- 
tremity.   The  Columbia  river  is  its  great  interior 


water-course,  and  there  are  numerous  other  im- 
portant streams  which  empty  either  into  Paget' i 
sound  or  into  the  Pacific.  Fort  Nesqually  sod 
Olymnia,  at  the  8  extremity  of  Puget's  sound,  are 
already  important  places.  The  interior  has  been  is 
yet  but  imperfectly  explored. 

WASHINGTON,  a  parish  in  the  co. -palatine  of 
Durham,  5  m.  BE  by  S  of  Gateshead,  comprising  the 
townships  of  Bannston,  Great  and  Little  Uiworth, 
and  W.  Area  5,335  acres.  Pop.  in  1 83 1 , 2,673 ;  in 
1851,  3,485.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  collieries. — Also  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4  m.  W  by  N 
of  Steyning.    Area  3,162  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,844. 

WASHINGTON  (Cape),  a  headland  of  the  Ant- 
arctic continent,  in  S  lat.  74°  37',  E  long.  165°  10'. 

WASHINGTON  (Moukt),  a  summit  of  the 
White  mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.,  having 
an  alt.  of  6,265  ft  above  tide-level. 

WASHINGTON-POINT,  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  8  and  E  branches  of  Eliza- 
beth river,  Virginia,  1  m.  8  of  Norfolk. 

W A8H INGTON V I LLE,  a  village  of  Sandy 
Creek  township,  in  Oswego  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  U.  8.  Pop.  250. — Also  a  v.  of  Orange  co., 
New  York,  10  m.  W  of  Newburgh.    Pop.  200. 

WASHITA,  or  Ocachitta,  a  large  nver  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana,  U.  &,  which  r 


the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  in  N  lat.  34'  30*,  aljou: 
70  m.  to  the  W  of  the  Mississippi,  and  falls  into 
Red  river,  30  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, after  a  winding  course  of  more  than  500  m. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Black  river,  from  it* 
junction  near  the  Tenxas ;  and  it  only  receives  the 
name  of  the  Washita,  at  the  point  where  its  water* 
unite  with  those  of  the  Catahoola  and  the  Tenia*. 
Its  current  is  gentle,  and  in  many  places  the  river 
does  not  exceed  80  yds.  in  breadth.  The  river  if 
navigable  for  large  ooats  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
except  in  very  dry  seasons.— Also  a  pariah  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  U.  S.,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
Washita,  in  the  NE  part  of  the  state.  Area  2,090 
sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  4,640;  in  1850,  5,008.  Its 
cap.  is  Monroe. 

WASH  M IN8KER  ISLAND8,  a  cluster  of  islands, 
near  the  8  coast  of  Labrador,  in  N  lat  50*. 

WASHTENANO,  a  county  in  the  8E  of  Michi- 
gan, U.  S.  Area  920  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840, 23,571 : 
in  1850,  25,567.    Its  cap.  is  Ann-Arbor. 

WASING,  a  parish  in  Berks,  7$  m.  SE  by  Eof 
Newbury.    Area  682  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  58. 

WASKEMASUIN,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  N  lat  50r  3'. 

WASKUACHAOUIPIOU,  a  river  of  Canada 
which  runs  into  the  Saguenay,  in  N  lat  48s 

WASLING,  a  parish  of  Berkshire,  7*  m.  ESE  of 
Newbury.    Area  682  acres.    Pop.  88. 

WASLUI,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the  Birlad,  3! 
m.  8  of  Jasay. 

WASMES,  a  canton  and  town  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hainault  6  m.  W  of  Mons.    Pop.  6,000. 

WASMES-BRIFFOEIL.  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hainault,  7  m.  ESE  of  Tonmay.  Pop. 
1,100. 

WASMUNSTER,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  Eart 
Flanders,  on  the  Dunne,  16  m.  W  by  N  of  Ghent 

WASNIOW,  a  village  of  Poland,  in  the  woivode 
of  Sandomir,  36  m.  S  of  Radom.    Pop.  200. 

WA8PERTON,  a  parish  of  Warwickshire.  4  m. 
SSW  of  Warwick.    Area  1,619  acres.    Pop.  292. 

WASPIK,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
N.  Brabant,  10  m.  NW  of  Breda. 

WASS,  a  townsdiip  of  Kilbrun  p.,  Yorkshire,  Oi 
m.  8W  of  Helmesley.    Pop.  132. 

WASS  ISLAND^  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  : 
the  coast  of  America,  in  N  lat.  44°  28'. 
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WA8SAH,  *  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Goierat,  district  of  Carabey,  in  N  lat  22°  39 . 

WA88AW  (Gxeat),  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coast  of  Georgia,  in  N  lat.  32°  52'.  It  is 
16  in.  in  circumf.— Little  W.  lies  to  the  SW. 

WA8SAWA  LAKE,  a  lake  in  the  SW  of  U 
Point*  ca,  in  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  It  is  7  m.  in  length 
and  4  m.  iu  breadth,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  St. 
Croix. 

WAS8EIGES,  a  Tillage  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Liege,  arrond.  of  Huh.   Pop.  832. 

WAS8ELA,  a  mountainous  country  of  Seoegam- 
bia,  in  Central  Africa,  situated  to  the  E  of  Kong, 
and  baring  to  the  N  and  W  Manding  and  Bam- 
harra. 

WA8SELONNE.  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
id  the  dep.  of  Bas-Rbin,  on  the  Mussig,  14  m.  NW 
of  Stnuburg.  Pop.  4,400.  It  has  woollen  and 
cotton- yarn  mills. 

WASSEN,  a  village  of  Switaerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Uri,  on  the  Reuss.    Pop.  1,349. 

WA8SENAER,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  &  Holland,  5  m.  W  by  8  of  Leyden.    Pop.  1,768. 

WAS8ENBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Aachen,  on  the  Roer,  9  m.  ESE  of  Ruremond. 
Pop.  1,100. 

WASSER  (Alt),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Brieslau,  circle  of  Waldenburg.  Pop.  1,068. — 
Neu  W.  is  a  village  in  the  reg.  ot  Koslin,  circle  of 
SchUwe.    Pop.  270. 

WASSERBURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Inn, 
23  m.  ESE  of  Munich.  Pop.  2,238.  It  has  a  trade 
ia  hops  and  hemp. — Also  a  v.  of  Bavaria,  on  a  point 
of  land  projecting  out  into  the  lake  of  Constanx. 
Pop.  800. 

WASSERLEBON,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  reg.  and  12  m.  SW  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 
Use.   Pop.  1,100. 

W ASSERM  U NG EN AU,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Mi  Idle  Franconia,  Iandg.  of  Heilbronn.    Pop.  429. 

WASSER-TRUD1NGEN,  a  town  of  Bavarian 
Franconia,  on  the  Wernitx,  19  m.  S  of  Anspach. 
Pop.  2,017. 

WASBIBU,  a  small  town  of  Bambarra,  in  Central 
Africa,  75  m.  ESE  of  Bcnowm. 

W  ASSIGN  Y.  a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Aisne,  on 
the  small  river  Vaux.    Pop.  1,100. 

WASSOTAH,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  prov.  of  Bejapnr,  30  m.  SSW  of  Saturah. 
Tbcre  are  two  forts,  about  1 ,000  yds.  from  each  other, 
both  situated  on  rocks  nearly  3,000  ft.  high.  The 
fc-'jacsnt  scenery  is  of  the  grandest  description. 

WASTWATER,  a  lake  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
foot  of  Scawfell.  It  is  nearly  8  m.  in  length,  and 
about  a  \  m.  broad,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Irt. 
It  is  environed  by  lofty  and  very  precipitous  moun- 
tain!, and  has  a  stern  and  gloomy  aspect. 

WASUNGEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingca,  on  the  Werra,  6  m.  N  of  Meiningcn.  Pop. 

WASZILKOW,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  5  m. 
N  of  Bialystock.    Pop.  900. 

WATAB,  a  village  of  Benton  co„  in  Tennessee, 
U.S.,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  72  m.  NW 
of  St.  Paul. 

WATAGUAKI,  a  river  of  Labrador,  which  runs 
into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  N.  lat.  50°  12'. 

WATANGA,  a  county  in  the  NW  of  North  Caro- 
lina, U.  8.   Area  648  sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1860,  8.400. 

WATCH-POINT,  a  cape  on  the  E  coast  of  Rhode 
Island,  U.  8.,  in  N  lat  41°  13'. 

WATCHER  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small 
itUnds  in  the  straits  of  Macassar,  near  tlte  W  coast 
of  CdrbcR,  in  8  lat.  0°  27'. 

WATCHER  (South),  a  small  island  in  the  straits 


of  Macassar,  near  tho  W  coast  of  Celebes,  in  8  lat. 

0°  3'. 

WATCHET,  a  seaport  in  the  co.  of  Somerset, 
situated  on  the  Bristol  channel,  15  m.  NW  of  Taun- 
ton.   Pop.  in  1841,  916. 

W  ATCH  FIELD,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Great 
Farringdon. 

WATERBEACII,  a  parish  of  Cambridge,  S\  m. 
NNE  of  Cambridge.  Area  5,556  acres.   Pop.  1,440. 

WATERBOROUGH,  a  township  of  York  co., 
Maine,  U.  S.,  25  m.  N  of  York.    Pop.  1,989. 

WATERBURY,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 
Vermont,  U.  8.,  on  Onion  river,  12  m.  NW  of  Mont- 
pelier.  Pop.  2,352. — Also  a  township  of  Newhavcn 
oo.,  Connecticut,  20  m.  NNW  of  Newhavcn.  Pop. 
in  1840,  3,608;  in  1850,  5,137.  There  arc  pin 
manufactories  and  corn  and  rolling-mills  here. 

WATERDEN,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  4  m.  W  of 
Little  Walsingham.    Area  763  acres.    Pop.  39. 

WATER-EATON,  a  hamlet  of  Bucks,  adjoining 
to  Fenny  -  Stratford,  in  Bletchley  p.  Area  1,040 
acres.  Pop.  241. — Also  a  hamlet  of  Oxfordshire, 
3J  m.  N  of  Oxford,  in  the  p.  of  Kidlington.  Area 
1,630  acres.    Pop.  119. 

WATEREE.   See  Catabaw. 

WATERFALL,  a  parish  of  Staffordshire,  7  m. 
8E  of  Leek.    Area  1,530  acres.    Pop.  521. 

WATERFORD,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  SE  of  the  prov.  of  Munster,  bounded  on  the  N 
by  the  cos.  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny;  on  the  E 
by  Wexford ;  on  the  8  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  tho 
W  by  the  co.  of  Cork.   The  greatest  length  of  the  * 
co.,  in  a  line  due  W  from  Crodeu-head  iu  Waterford-  I 
harbour,  to  a  point  near  that  at  which  the  river 
Blackwater  enters  Waterford  from  Cork,  is  39}  m. ;  i 
its  greatest  breadth  from  a  point  on  the  Suir  23  in.  j 
above  Clonmel,  southward  to  Ram-head,  is  22}  m. 
Its  area  comprises  325,345  acres  of  arable  land, 
105,496  of  uncultivated  land,  23,408  of  continuous  I 
woods,  1,525  of  towns,  and  6,779  of  water — in  all, 
461,553  acres.    A  broad,  boldly-featured  range  of  > 
mountains,  called  the  Cummeragh  or  Monavoulagh 
mountains,  rises  suddenly  up  from  the  vicinity  of 
Clonmel,  and  extends  nearly  quite  across  the  co., 
to  within  about  2  m.  of  Dungarvan.    The  river 
Suir  flows  in  a  NE  and  latterly  8  direction  to  the 
ocean.   The  Nicr  runs  W  to  the  Suir  at  nearly  the 
point  of  that  river's  first  contact  with  the  county. 
The  Clodagh  runs  E  to  the  Suir.   The  Mahon  flows 
SSE  to  the  ocean.   The  Tay  also  flows  SSE  to  the  j 
ocean.     Tho  Blackwater  comes  in  from  co.  Cork 
with  majestic  volume,  and  flows  E  past  Lismore  to 
Cappoquin,  and  thence  8  to  the  head  of  Yougbal  ! 
harbour.   Tho  Bride  also  comes  in  from  co.  Cork, 
and  flows  E  past  Tallow.    The  Goish  flows  WNW 
to  the  Blackwater,  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  in-  1 
flux  of  the  Bride.    The  only  navigations  within  the  ! 
county,  or  upon  its  boundaries,  are  the  Suir  to  Clon- 
mel, the  Blackwater,  for  small  craft,  to  a  point 
above  Cappoquin,  and  the  Bride  for  small  craft  to 
the  vicinity  of  Tallow.   Transition  rocks,  consist- 
ing principally  of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  grey- 
wacke  slate,  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  co. ;  rocks  of  old  conglomerate, 
and  of  purple,  red,  green,  and  grey  clay  slate,  con- 
stitute the  greater  portion  of  the  western  half.  Slate 
quarries  occur  at  Whitfield.    Silver  ores  are  found  1 
in  the  vicinity  of  Waterford,  at  Don-Isle, and  at  Bon-  \ 
mahon.   Lead  ores  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Water- 
ford, at  Annestown,  at  Bonmahon,  at  Kiikeamy,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lismore.    Iron  ores  are  found  in 
the  Cumnicragh  mountains,  at  Ardmore,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lismore.   Copper  ores  are  found  at  Bon- 
mahon, at  Annestown,  at  Dromana,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lismore.    The  mineral  district  at  Bon-  ! 
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mahon  and  its  vicinity,  round  the  month  of  the  rivu- 
let Mahon,  ranks  as  the  most  valuable  in  Ireland. 

Agricuiture.]  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  ca- 
pable of  cultivation  is  in  tillage.  The  common  Irish 
cow  in  the  general  dairy  stock.  Most  of  the  sheep 
are  of  a  large  coarse  breed.  The  horses  are  light- 
boned,  active  animals.  In  1841,  there  were  with- 
in the  rural  districts  of  the  co.  15,902  horses  and 
mules,  2,407  asses,  42.080  cattle,  46,511  sheep, 
67,547  pigs,  and  185,487  poultry.  Estimated  value 
of  live  stock  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  co.,  £549,226. 
The  plantations  within  the  co.,  in  1841,  amounted  to 
26,536  acres. 

Manu  factures  and  Trade.]  The  principal  seats  of 
manufacture  and  productive  industry  are  the  city  of 
Waterford  and  the  towns  of  Portlaw,  Dungarvan, 
Bonmahon,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin  ;  and  the  lead- 
ing facts  respecting  the  most  prominent  departments 
of  manufacture  and  productive  industry  are  stated 
in  the  articles  on  these  towns  and  those  of  Cloumcl 
and  Carrick-on-8nir. 

Towns,  dx.]  The  towns  and  principal  villages 
are  Dun  more,  Cheek  point,  and  Passage,  in  Gual- 
tier  barony ;  Tram  ore  and  Annestown,  in  Middle- 
third;  Portlaw,  Carrickbeg,  Rathfrormack,  Scron- 
then,  and  part  of  Clonmel,  in  Upperthird ;  Bonmahon, 
Dunfrarvan,  Kilmacthomas,  Kill,  Knockmahon,  and 
Rtradbally,  in  Decies- without- Drum  ;  Aglish,  Vil- 
lierstown,  Ardmore,  Clash  more,  and  Riugville,  in 
Decies- within  -Drum;  and  Lismore,  Cappoquin, 
Tallow,  Tallow-bridge,  and  Ballyduff,  in  Coshmore 
and  Coshbride.— The  co.  is  ecclesiastically  divided 
into  the  dio.  of  Waterford  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
dio.  of  Lismore.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Water- 
ford ;  courts  of  quarter-sessions  at  Dungarvan,  Lis- 
more, Waterford,  and  Carrickbeg.  The  connty  sent 
10  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  or  2  from  the 
county  at  large,  2  from  the  city  of  Waterford,  and 
2  from  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Dungarvan,  Lis- 
more, and  Tallow ;  but — irrespective  of  its  small 
portion  of  the  borough  of  Clonmel — it  sends  only  5 
to  the  imperial  parliament,  or  2  from  the  county  at 
large,  2  from  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  1  from  the 
horough  of  Dungarvan.  Constituency  of  the  county 
at  large,  in  1844,  880;  in  1851,3,248.  Pop.  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  the  co.  of  the  city,  148,233. 
Houses,  21,234.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 15,202;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  3,535; 
in  other  pursuits,  5,627.  Pop.  in  1841,  exclusive  of 
the  municipal  district  of  the  city,  172,971.  First- 
class  inhabited  houses,  610;  second-class,  6,225; 
third-class,  11,116;  fourth-class,  7,416.  Pop.  in 
1851,  138,574. 

fTutoty  )  In  the  time  of  the  geoerapher  Btrabo.  near  the 
middle  of  the  iwxxmd  century,  a  people  called  the  Mtmtppii, 
whose  origin  and  character  are  matter  of  much  dUputc  among 
antiquaries,  inhabited  the  territoriea  which  now  constitute  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Wexford.  The  next  people  we  meet 
with  In  tide  country  were  a  powerful  clan  called  the  Dttii.  In 
1169,  Moliiirlilin  O'Fenlnm,  prince  of  the  Ilesli,  waa  taken  pri- 
soner by  Earl  Btronpbow  when  the  city  of  Waterford  waa 
stormed.  In  him  ended  the  chieftalnry  of  the  besii,  and  no 
traces  at  consequence  remain  of  this  territory,  except  in  the  Iitrt 
extended  barony  of  Decks  In  this  county,  which  was  soon  utter 
established. 

WATERFORD,  a  city  and  pari,  borough,  the  ca- 
pital and  near  the  8K  extremity  of  co.  Waterford, 
on  the  river  Suir,  6  m.  NNE  of  Tramore,  and  75$ 
m.  8SW  of  Dublin.  The  river  Suir,  while  passing 
the  town,  has  a  breadth  of  from  230  to  350  yds. 
The  northern  facade  and  chief  thoroughfare  of  the 
city,  which  assumes  the  name  of  the  Quay,  aud 
which  has  a  noble  appearance,  measures  one  statute 
mile  in  length  ;  but  over  the  320  yards  of  its  extent 
above  the  bridge,  it  consists  of  a  scries  of  buildings 
pressing  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  bisected  by 
three  or  four  narrow  lanes.   The  Mall  extends  3<K) 


yds.  SW  from  the  Quay,  and  is  the  most  sparioat 
street  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  The  principal 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Quay  and  the  Mall, 
and  particularly  the  Quay  and  the  Mall  them- 
selves, possess  the  best  houses,  and  are  the  scene 
of  the  chief  trade  and  the  principal  attractions 
of  the  city.  The  cathedral  is  a  hpht  and  beau- 
tiful building,  170  ft  in  length.  The  largest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  that  which  serves 
as  the  cathedral  of  the  dio.,  stands  in  Barron-strand. 
street,  is  capable  of  accommodating  1 1 ,000  persons, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  buildings  hi  Ire- 
land. It  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  £20,000.  It 
displays  a  beautiful  architectural  front  of  hewn 
stone  in  the  Ionic  order.  The  present  great  timber- 
bridge,  so  prominent  and  singular  a  feature  in  all 
the  river  views  of  the  city,  was  built  in  1793-4.  It 
measures  832  ft.  in  length,  and  42  ft.  in  breadth ; 
has  40  sets  of  piers,  each  of  seven  pieces,  beside* 
cut-waters.  A  draw-bridge  exists  at  the  8  end  of 
the  bridge,  to  permit  the  transit  of  river-craft  to 
Carrick-on-Suir  and  Clonmel.  The  depth  of  the 
Suir  directly  in  front  of  the  quay,  varies  from  20  to 
65  ft  at  low  water,  and  from  37  to  82  ft.  at  high 
water,  of  the  greatest  spring-tides.  A  brisk  trade 
in  cattle  and  butter  was,  at  an  early  period,  carried 
on  with  the  English  colonics  and  with  Spain ;  hot 
it  was  eventually  destroyed,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  establishment  of  close  commercial  relations 
between  the  West  Indies  and  America.  The  man- 
ufactures consist  of  glass,  starch,  and  beer.  A 
Urge  and  excellent  ship-yard,  with  a  patent  alia 
possesses  considerable  celebrity.  Tbe  old  borough 
is  co-extensive  with  the  quondam  county  of  tbe  city, 
and  continues  also  to  be  the  pari,  borough.  It  hat 
an  area  of  10.059  acres.  The  municipal  borough, 
or  existing  district  of  the  liberties  of  the  city,  in- 
cludes little  more  than  the  actual  town,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  only  668  acres.  The  pari.  boroufrh 
sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament  Con- 
stituency, in  1841,  1,499;  in  1852,  1.135. 

The.  Diocne.)  The  dio.  of  W.  is  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  tn  the  11th  cent.  The  see  of  W. 
and  IJsmore  has  been  united,  in  terms  of  the 
church  reform  bill,  to  the  sees  of  Cash  el  and  Emlv. 
The  episcopal  income  amounts  tn  £3.933.  The 
diocese  of  W.  is,  in  territorial  extent  the  smallest 
diocese  in  Ireland,  and  lies  wholly  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  of  Waterford.  Its  length  is 
13  statute  miles ;  its  breadth  is  9  statute  miles ;  and 
its  area  is  513,239  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  45,730. 
Number  of  parishes,  29.  Tho  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
ceses of  Waterford  and  Lismore  remain  mutually 
consolidated  as  before  the  Reformation ;  but  in  other 
respects,  continue  unannexed,  and  are  regarded  at 
constituting  one  diocese.  This  united  diocese  it 
distributed  into  37  parishes.  In  1649,  Cromwell 
proceeded  to  invest  W.,  which  waa  surrendered  to 
him  on  the  10th  of  August  1650.  W.  gives  the  tide 
of  Earl,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Talbot ;  and  the  title  of  Marquis,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  De  La 
Poor  Beresford. 

WATERFORD,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  town- 
ship of  Town  send,  7  m.  from  Simcoe.    Pop.  200. 

WATERFORD,  a  township  of  Oxford  co.,  Maine, 
U.  8„  12  m.  SW  of  Paris.  Pop.  1,448.— Also  a 
township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vermont  on  the  Connec- 
ticut, 14  m.  E  of  Danville.  Pop.  1,412.— Also  a 
township  of  New  London  co.,  Connecticut,  4  m. 
NW  of  New  London.  Pop.  2,262.— Also  a  town 
shin  and  village  of  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on  the 
W  bank  of  the  Hudson,  10  m.  N  of  Albany.  Pop, 
in  1840,  1,824;  in  1850,  2,683.— Also  a  township  of 
Erie  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  French  creek,  15  m. 
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WATERLOO. 


S8E  of  Erie.  Pop.  1,300. — Also  a  township  of 
London  Co.,  Virginia.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  township 
of  Washington  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Mnskingnm,  16  m. 
Sof  Erie.    Pop.  in  1840.  1.166;  in  1850,  1,698. 

WATERFORD  -  HARBOUR,  either  the  joint 
estuary  of  the  rivers  8air  and  Barrow,  between  co. 
Waterford,  Munster,  and  co.  Wexford,  Leiuster,  or 
likewise  the  portion  of  the  river  8uir  downward  from 
the  city  of  Waterford.  partly  through  the  county  of 
Waterford,  Munster,  and  partly  between  that  county 
and  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  Leinster.  The  estuary 
is  entered  from  the  ocean  between  Hook-head  on 
the  E  and  Swiney-head  on  the  W.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  is  open,  sufficiently  facile,  and  com- 
paratively very  safe ;  but  Tramore  bay,  situated  a 
short  distance  to  the  W  of  it,  has  frequently  been 
mUtaken  for  it.  The  E  shore  trends  2}  m.  NNE  to 
the  head  of  Oldtown  bay ;  3£  m.  N  by  W  to  Dun- 
cannon-fort  ;  2}  m.  in  the  direction  of  NW  by  N,  to 
•  point  about  1  m.  above  Ballyback ;  and  2£  m. 
N  to  a  point  about  1 J  m.  N  of  Check  Point,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  a  small  ramified  lagoon,  formed  to 
the  N  and  the  NE  of  Cheek  Point.  Most  of  the 
shore  is  rocky,  yet  interspersed  with  sandy  beach. 
\v,d  bolted  at  low  water  with  a  portion  of  strand. 

WATERGK  ASSHILL,  a  village  of  co.  Cork,  9  m. 
NE  of  Cork.    Pop.  451. 

WATERHEAD,  a  hamlet  of  Cumberland,  24  m. 
NE  of  Carlisle. — Also  a  viliago  of  Lancashire,  2  m. 
E  br  N  of  Oldham. 

WATERHOU8E,  a  small  island  lying  off  the  N 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  8  lat.  40*  48'.  It  is 
about  4  m.  in  length,  and  rises  abruptly  to  a  moder- 

WATERHOU8E  (Poi.vr),  a  cape  on  the  N  coast 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  forming  the  W  point  of 
Hir.^arooma  bay. 

WATERINtiBURY,  a  parish  of  Kent,  5  m.  W 
hv  8  of  .Maidstone.    Area  1,470  acres.    Pop.  1,448. 

WATERINOEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
pror.  of  South  Holland,  12  m.  NW  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  1,450. 

WATER- KEY,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
doru,  near  the  coast  of  Mexico,  in  N  lat.  17°  30'.— 
Also  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  near  the 
Mo*quito  shore,  in  N  lat.  12°  15'  N. 

WATERLAND,  a  district  of  Holland,  in  the 
|)ror.  of  N.  Holland,  to  the  N  of  Amsterdam,  and 
hE  of  Alkmaar. 

WATERLAND,  an  island  in  the  8.  Pacific,  in  8 
Ut  14"  46',  discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten, 
in  1616.    It  is  low,  sandr,  and  full  of  rocks. 

WATERLAND-OUDENAU,  a  commune  and 
village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders, 
srrond.  of  Eecloo.    Pop.  681. 

WATERLOO,  a  commune  and  village  of  Bel- 
gian), 10  m.  8  of  Brussels,  on  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Namur.  Pop.  2,756.  The  village  is  now 
nearly  joined  to  that  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  memorable 
for  the  greatest,  and,  let  us  hope,  the  last  battle  in 
which  the  French  and  British  measured  their 
strength  against  each  other,  fought  on  the  18  th  of 
Jane  1815.  The  forces  engaged  were,  until  late  in 
the  evening,  nearly  equal,  the  French  reckoning 
"1,000  men,  while  the  troops  under  Wellington  were 
about  54,000,  of  whom  32,000  were  British,  and 
those  under  Bulow,  who  came  up  early  in  the 
afternoon,  were  about  15,000.  The  ground  on 
which  the  British  were  drawn  up  was  a  gentle 
ascent  from  a  shallow  valley,  the  corresponding 
ridge,  on  the  opposite  side,  forming  the  French  posi- 
tion. The  contest  opened  by  Napoleon  ordering  an 
assault  towards  the  right  of  the  British,  on  the 
Chateau-de-Goumont.  or  Hougoumont,  a  post  which, 
u  the  key  of  the  British  position,  was  defended  with 


such  firmness,  that  the  French  could  gain  possession 
only  of  the  plantation,  and  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  drive  the  British  from  the  chateau.  This  encoun- 
ter, which  took  place  between  11  a.  m.  and  1  p. 
was  followed  by  a  more  serious  onset  on  the  British 
left  and  centre.   The  British  plan  of  battle,  as  rc- 

J aided  the  infantry,  was  defensive.  Their  battalions 
rawn  up  in  squares,  and  protected  by  a  number  of 
field-pieces,  awaited  attack,  as  at  Viimcra  and  Tala- 
vera;  but  their  cavalry  stood  ready  to  seize  any 
favourable  opening  to  attack  the  advancing  enemy. 
This  occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  battle;  and  conflicts  took  place 
with  that  varied  result  which  will  always  prevail 
when,  in  armies  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  discipline, 
there  remain  regiments  in  reserve,  to  fall  on  a  body 
of  their  opponents  disordered  even  by  success.  A 
charge  made  by  a  body  of  British  horse,  on  the 
flank  of  a  French  column,  when  marching  from  left 
to  right,  was  attended  with  great  success ;  but  this 
was  soon  found  to  be  dearly  purchased,  when  fresh 
regiments  of  the  enemy  galloped  up  against  the  dis- 
ordered line  of  the  British ;  the  held  was  covered 
with  a  number,  apparently  equal,  of  French  and 
British  uniforms ;  and  the  French  cavalry  were  re- 
pulsed only  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  body  of  British 
dragoons.  On  the  part  of  the  British  infantry,  the 
defensive  plan  being  strictly  followed,  the  resistance 
was  almost  uniformly  successful.  The  French  gen- 
erals witnessed  a  dreadful  carnage;  but  observing 
that  the  British  never  advanced,  and  being  unable 
to  see  clearly  the  whole  of  their  battalions,  they 
ventured  between  4  and  5  o'clock  r.  m.,  to  do  what 
should  never  be  hazarded  against  highly  disciplined 
infantry  until  fatigued  and  disordered,  they  brought 
forward  to  the  charge  their  cavalry-reserve  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Twice  did  this  "  fiery  mass  of 
living  valour"  rush  on  the  British  field-pieces  and 
battalions;  though  partially  successful  against  the 
former,  they  failed  against  the  latter;  and  were 
obliged  each  time  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss.  "  This 
charge,"  said  liona parte,  who  stood  on  high  ground 
at  some  distance,  "is  too  early  by  an  hour!" 
"  Ney,"  rejoined  Soult,  "  commits  us  as  he  did  at 
Jena ! "  After  two  hours  more  of  firing  and  partial 
attacks,  Napoleon  thought  it  time  to  bring  forward 
bis  final  reserve,  the  imperial  foot-guard.  This  took 
place  at  7  o'clock,  and  brings  us  to  the  most  re- 
markable juncture  of  the  battle,  that  juncture  in 
which,  on  almost  every  former  occasion,  whether 
against  Austrians,  Prussians,  or  Russians,  the  at- 
tack of  a  corps  fresh  and  high-spirited,  caused  the 
rout  of  the  opposing  line.  Here,  however,  the  case 
was  different ;  the  British  troops  had  been  well  sup- 
ported; and  though  fatigued  were  not  shaken.  The 
blanks  in  their  ranks  had  been  successively  filled 
by  drafts  from  the  reserve;  and,  if  feiv  expected 
victory,  all  were  determined  rather  to  fall  than 
yield.  Wellington  alone  had  higher  hopes;  he 
knew  that  the  Prussian  main  body  was  approach- 
ing; and  making  his  squares  dissolve  order,  and 
form  into  a  continuous  line,  obtained,  in  their  mus- 
ketry fire,  a  great  advantage  over  an  enemy  formed 
chiefly  in  close  column.  Affairs  were  now  drawing 
to  a  crisis.  Lord  Wellington,  observing  the  march 
of  Blucher,  ordered  a  forward  movement ;  and  the 
French,  seeing  on  one  side  the  British  advance,  on 
the  other  that  the  high  road  in  their  rear  was  on  the 
point  of  being  forced  by  the  Prussians,  relinquished 
the  field  of  battle,  and  sought  safety  in  retreat.  Na 
poleon  is  stated  to  have  criticised  the  position  of 
vV.,  and  to  have  observed  that  it  had  a  very  mate- 
rial defect— namely,  that  of  only  having  one  com- 
munication to  the  rear  across  the  forest  of  Soigncs, 
and  consequently  the  total  ruin  of  Wellington's 
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array  roust  have  taken  place  had  his  grace  been 
found  to  retreat.  From  the  position  of  W.,  however, 
bo  far  from  there  being  only  one  mad  towards  Brus- 
sels,— there  are  several.  From  Brain-la-leud — to 
begin  with  the  r. — there  is  a  direct  road,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  it  a  (rood  chatusfe;  then  comes  the  Wa- 
terloo chatusSe.  Close  to  W.  are  the  small  villages 
of  Raupart  and  Ram  buck,  from  both  of  which  there 
are  pood  cart  roads  across  the  forest.  From  La- 
Roche,  a  little  more  than  2  m.  to  the  1.  of  Rarobnck. 
and  only  about  3  m.  from  W.,  there  is  a  ehauuie  to 
Brussels ;  from  Wavro  a  chauuie  leads  to  the  same 
city.  The  forest  of  Soigncs  is  the  place  whence  the 
inhabitants  of  Brussels  draw  their  fuel.  There  is 
no  under-wood:  it  is  composed  entirely  of  beech, 
and  intersected  in  every  direction  by  vistas  and 
alleys  in  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Brussels 
ride  and  drive.  The  forest  is  practicable  for  caval- 
ry, artillery,  and  infantry,  in  almost  every  direction. 
"  If  the  allied  array,"  says  Sir  James  Garmichael 
Smyth,  u  had  been  obliged  to  fall  back  from  W., 
what  steps  the  duke  of  Wellington  might  have 
thought  proper  to  take,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
the  loss  of  the  army  does  by  no  means  appear  to 
have  necessarily  followed  as  the  consequences  of  a 
retrograde  movement,  as  has  been  insinuated.  The 
roads  from  Brain-la -lend,  from  W.  and  from  Wavre, 
meet  upon  very  strong  ground,  about  1}  m.  in  front 
of  Brussels.  There  exists  a  very  excellent  position, 
extending  across  these  three  chattnta,  the  right  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  at  Weill,  upon  the  Senne,  its 
centre  at  Vleucrat,  and  its  left  thrown  back  to  Exilles, 
and  on  which  the  Nethcrland  troops  from  Brain-la- 
leud,  the  British  from  W.,  and  the  Prussians  from 
Wavre,  might  have  been  assembled  without  any 
great  difficulty.  As  the  division  from  Tubice,  and 
the  Nethcrland  corps  under  Prince  Frederick  of 
Orange,  would  in  that  case  have  fallen  back  by  the 
motu  chauuie  towards  Brussels,  they  might  have 
occupied  the  right  of  the  new  position,  and  in  which, 
supposing  the  French  to  have  been  successful  at 
W.,  they  might  have  found  an  army  more  numer- 
ous than  that  with  which  they  had  'been  engaged, 
drawn  up,  and  in  readiness  to  receive  them." 

WATERLOO,  a  village  of  8eneca  Co..  New  York, 
IT.  8.,  on  Seneca  river,  14  m.  W  of  Auburn.  Pop. 
of  t  in  1840,  3.036;  in  1850,  3,795.— Also  a  v.  of 
Fayette  co.,  in  Indiana,  52  m.  E  by  8  of  Indiana- 
polis. Pop.  1,000. — Also  a  township  of  Jackson 
co.,  in  Michigan,  29  m.  8E  by  8  of  Ijinsing.  Pop. 
1,090. — Also  a  township  of  Jefferson  Co.,  in  Wis- 
consin, 22  m.  E  by  N  of  Madison. 

WATERLOO,  a  township  in  Wellington  district, 
Upper  Canada,  intersected  by  Grand  river. — Also  a 
village  in  the  township  and  3  m.  W  of  Kingston, 
Upper  Canada. — Also  a  v.  in  the  township  of  Bertie, 
on  Niagara  river. 

WATERLOO,  a  village  of  Lancashire,  5  in.  NW 
of  Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  Pop. 
750. 

WATERMAEL-BOITSFORT,  a  commune  and 
village  of  Belgium,  in  Brabant,  4  m  SE  of  Brussels. 

WATER-MILLOCK,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Greystock,  Cumberland,  7  m.  8W  of  Penrith,  on  the 
NW  bank  of  Ulleswater.    Pop.  in  1841,  524. 

WATER- NEWTON,  a  parish  of  Southampton- 
shire,  near  Peterborough. 

WATER-OVERTON,  a  hamlet  of  Warwickshire, 
2 J  m.  NWofColeshiU. 

WATER-PERRY,  a  parish  of  Oxfordshire,  5*  m. 
W  of  Tame.   Area  2,620  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  258. 

WATERS  (Poist),  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of 
North  America,  in  N  lat.  60*  5'. 

WATERSAY,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  lying  to  the 
S  of  the  island  of  Barray,  from  which  it  is  distant 


about  1  m.  It  is  about  3  m.  long,  and  in  mam 
places  tolerably  fertile.  It  possesses  an  excebVot 
harbour  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  sheltered  from  all 
storms  by  the  island  of  oanderay,  and  Muldonich  or 
the  Deer  island 

WATERSTOCK.  a  parish  of  Oxfordshire,  5  a. 
W  of  Tame.    Area  653  acres.    Pop.  141. 

WATERSTREET,  a  village  of  Huntingdon  co., 
Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  on  the  Jnnistta  river,  70  m. 
WNWof  Harrisburg. 

WATERTOWN,  a  township  of  Middhssei  co.. 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  Charles  river,  7  m.  W  of 
Boston.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,810;  in  1850, 2,837.— Abo 
a  township  of  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut,  12  m.  SttE 
of  Litchfield.  Pop.  1 ,533.— Also  a  capital  of  Jeffer- 
son co..  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  Black  river,  1*5 
m.  NW  by  W  of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1840,  5,027;  is 
1850,  7,201.  It  has  large  woollen  and  cotton  fac- 
tories, and  is  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  muitarjr 
stores  of  New  York. 

WATERVILLE,  a  township  and  village  of  Km- 
nebec  co.,  Maine,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, opposite  Winslow,  and  17  m.  NNE  of  Au- 
gusta. Pop.  in  1840,  2,971;  in  1850,3.965.  It  it 
finely  situated  at  the  head  of  boat-navigation,  op- 
posite Ticonic  falls,  which  present  a  majestic  sod 
beautiful  cascade  of  18  ft.  in  height,  extending 
across  the  river  and  affording  immense  water-power. 
— Also  a  village  of  Haven  co.,  in  Connecticut,  K 
m.  WNW  of  New  Haven. — Also  a  v.  of  Oneida  co. 
in  New  York,  86  ra.  W  by  N  of  Albany.  Pop. 
1,000.— Also  a  v.  of  Louisville  co.,  in  Vermont,  U 
to.  W  by  N  of  Montpelier. 

WATERVLIET,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  pw. 
of  E.  Flanders,  12  m.  NW  of  Ghent. 

WATERVLIET,  a  town  of  Albany  co,  New 
York,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Hudson,  6  m.  N 
of  Albany.    Pop.  in  1840,  10,141 ;  in  1850,  16,675. 

WATFORD,  a  parish  and  market-town  is  the 
county  of  Hertford,  in  the  line  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  on  which  there  is  here  a  prin- 
cipal station,  17&  m.  from  London.  The  Birtauip- 
ham  line  here  passes  through  the  Watford  tunnel, 
which  is  1  mile  and  70  yds.  in  length,  25  ft  to 
height,  and  24  ft  in  width,  and  is  cut  through  u 
earth  composed  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  parish  in- 
cludes the  hamlets  of  Caahio,  Levesden,  Oihey,  and 
Town.  Area  10,792  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  3,530; 
in  1831,  5,293;  in  1851,  6,546.— The  town  consists 
of  a  well-built  and  paved  street  nearly  1  m.  in 
length,  rising  on  a  hUl  with  a  gentle  ascent  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Colne,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  several  nulls.  The  principal  nianofac- 
turc  is  the  throwing  of  silk.  Tne  Grand  Junction 
canal,  which  passes  within  1  m.  to  the  W  of  the 
town,  and  the  London  and  Birmingham  line  of  rail- 
way, open  up  an  extensive  communication  wits 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  well  aa  with 
the  metropolis. — Also  a  parish  in  Northamptrm^hi.t. 
5  m.  NNE  of  Daventry,  in  the  line  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  railway,  and  the  Union  canal 
Area  3,080  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  353 ;  in  1851, 503. 

WATH,  a  parish,  comprising  the  chapelrie*  of 
Norton-Conyers,  Melmerby  and  Middlcton-Querc- 
how,  with  tne  township  of  W.,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Hallikeld,  all  in  the  N.  R.  of  the  county  of  York,  on 
the  river  Ouse,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  4  m. 
NofRipon.  Area  3,568  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 730; 
in  1851,  747.— Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Hoving- 
ham,  N.  R,  of  the  co.  of  York. 

WATHLINGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  b  the 
gov.  of  Luneberg,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Fuse,  8 
m.  SSE  of  Celle.    Pop.  599. 

WATH-UPON-DEARNE,  a  parish  in  the  W.  E. 
of  Yorkshire,  6  m.  N  of  Kotherham,  in  the  line  of 
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th«  North  Midland  railway,  and  the  Dearne  and 
Dove  canal.  It  comprises  the  chapelries  of  Nether- 
Hovland,  Swinton,  and  Went  worth,  and  the  town- 
ships of  Brompton-Bierlow,  and  W.  Area  10,709 
acres.   Pop.  of  the  pariah,  in  1851,  9,521. 

WATIETITZ,  a  rillage  of  Austria,  in  Boh  emia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilaen,  and  bail,  of  Sehultenhofen. 
Pop.  840.  It  hat  a  castle,  and  manufactories  of 
glass  and  of  paper. 

WATIGNIES,  or  Wattiokixs,  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  and  cant,  of  Seclin, 
4  m.  BW  of  Lille.    Pop.  in  1846,  2,226. 

WATIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
the  Aisne,  and  cant,  of  Ileraon,  5  m.  N  of  Auben- 
ton.   Pop.  650.    It  has  iron- works. 

W  ATI  HO,  an  island  in  the  8.  Pacific  ocean,  one 
of  the  Harvey  group,  in  S  lat.  19'  58',  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1777.  It  is  about  8  m.  in  length, 
finely  varied  by  hills  and  plains,  and  covered  with 
verdure. 

WAITING'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  Bahama  archipelago,  in  N.  lat.  24s. 

WATLINGTON,  a  pariah  and  town  of  Oxford- 
shire, situated  on  a  small  brook  among  the  Chiltern 
lulls,  24  m.  8E  of  Oxford.  Area  3,440  acres.  Pop. 
in  1951,  1,884.— Also  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  b\  m.  N 
of  Market-Down h.un.    Area  1 ,709  acres.    Pop.  557. 

WATLI8LAW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of 
Leitnuritz.    Pop.  250. 

WATOU,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
pom,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Fames.  Pop. 'of  dep.,  2,939;  of  com.,  1,039.  It 
hu  a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco  and  sugar. 

WATRA,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and  69 
m.  88W  of  Tschernowitr. 

WATRELOS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Nord,  and  cant  of  Roubaix,  9  m.  ENE  of  Lille. 
Pop.  4,485.  It  has  extensive  cotton  factories,  and 
several  brick-kilns. 

WATSCHENOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  690. 

WATSON,  a  township  of  Lewis  Co.,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  U.  8.,  10  m.  NE  of  Martinsburgh. 
Pop.  1,707. 

WATTAWA,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  rises 
near  the  frontier  of  Bavaria,  and  falls  into  the  M  u  I  - 
dau,  near  Prague. 

WATTEN,  a  parish  in  the  centre  of  the  co.  of 
Caithness,  about  14  m.  long,  and  10  or  11  broad, 
watered  by  the  river  Wick.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,351. 

WATTEN  BUCH,  a  village  of  Kircherren,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  of  Kaasel.    Pop.  416. 

WATTENHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Pfali,  cant  of  Griinstadt.    Pop.  1,215. 

WATTENS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  landg. 
of  Hall.   Pop.  1,710. 

W ATTENSCH E I DT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Arnsberg,  circle  of  Bochum.    Pop.  1,035. 

WATTEN W LI L,  a  village  and  district  of  the 
Swiss  cant,  of  Bern,  circle  of  Septigen.   Pop.  2,300. 

WATTEN  WEILER,  or  Watwillkh,  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  of  Haut-Rhin,  com.  of  Belfort,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Bogesen.    Pop.  1,854. 

WATTENWEILER,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  PfaJz,  cant,  of  Zweibruchen.    Pop.  462. 

WATTESF1ELD,  a  parish  of  Suffolk,  12*  m.  NE 
E  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  Area  1,517  acres. 
Pop.  603. 

WATTI8HAM,  a  parish  of  Suffolk,  2  m.  NE  of 
Bildeston.   Area  1,298  acres.    Pop.  220. 

WATTON,  a  parish  and  town  of  Norfolk,  18  m. 
IW  of  Norwich.  Areaof  p.  1,807  acres.  Pop.  in  1861, 
1.303.  Great  quantities  of  butter  are  sent  from  this 
place  to  London.— Also  a  parish  of  Hertfordshire, 
HI. 


5J  m.  NNW  of  Hertford.  Area  3,499  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  976. — Also  a  parish  of  Yorkshire,  6J  m.  8 
by  W  of  Great  Driffield.  Area  3,720  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  345;  in  1851,  315. 

WATT8BOROUGH,  a  village  of  Lunenburg  co., 
Virginia,  U.  8.,  116  m.  SW  of  Richmoud. 

WATTSBURG,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  8.,  263  m.  NWof  Harrisburg.  Pop.  131. 

WATTS- NESS,  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Shetland,  in  N  lat.  60°  14',  W  long.  2°  6'. 

WATT  WEIL,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  St.  Gall,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Thur,16  m.8Wof8t  GaU.  Pop.  4,540.  There  are 
cotton-mills  here. 

WATZENHORN,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
circle  of  Giessen.    Pop.  640. 

WATZETSDORF,  a  villace  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutz,  lordship  of  Hohcnstadt.    Pop.  450. 

WATZLAW1TZ,  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutz,  lordship  of  Bosowitx.    Pop.  330. 

WATZMANN,  a  mountain  of  Bavaria,  belonging 
to  the  Noric  Alps,  in  N  lat  47°  33'  34",  rising  to  the 
height  of  9,650  ft. 

WAUCTIOPE,  a  river  of  Dumfries-shire,  which, 
augmented  by  the  Laggan,  after  a  course  of  some 
miles  fall*  into  the  Eak  at  Langholm. 

WAUFGONG,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Aurungabad,  24  m.  N  of  Punah,  whence  the 
family  of  the  celebrated  Mahratta  chief,  HoLkar, 
originated. 

WAUJPORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Gujerat, 
45  m.  from  Surat,  in  N  lat  21°  24'. 

WAURICHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Aachen,  circle  of  Geilenkirchen.    Pop.  330. 

WAL'SSIM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  of  Berar, 
cap.  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name  inter- 
sected bv  the  Paya-Ganga. 

WAVENDON,  a  parish  of  Bucks,  3*  m.  NE  of 
Fenny -Stratford.    Area  2,665  acres.    Pop.  935. 

WAVENEY,  a  river  of  Suffolk,  which  rises  near 
the  source  of  the  Little  Ouse ;  runs  past  Bellingford, 
Harleston,  Bungav,  and  Bcccles ;  and  joins  the 
Yare,  5  m.  above  Yarmouth,  after  a  course  of  50  m. 
It  is  navigable  from  Bungav. 

WAVERLEY,  a  hamlet  "of  Surrey,  near  the  river 
Way,  in  the  p.  of  Farnham.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
the  first  Cistercian  abbey  founded  in  England. 

WAVERLY,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  in  Ohio,  U.  &, 
60  m.  8  of  Columba.    Pop.  250. 

WAVERTON,  a  parish  of  Cheshire,  4  .J  m.  8E  by 
E  of  Chester.    Area  4,027  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  788. 

WAVERTON  (Hioh  and  Low},  adjoining  ham- 
lets in  Cumberland,  in  the  p.  and  3  m.  W  by  8  of 
Wigton.    Pop.  600. 

WAVERTREE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Child- 
wall,  Lancashire,  3±  m.  ESE  of  Liverpool.  Pop. 
2,660. 

WAVRE,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  South  Brabant 
15  m.  SE  of  Brussels.  Pop.  in  1842,  5,250.  It  has 
manufactories  of  leather,  cotton-yarn,  and  bats.  On 
18th  June  1816,  the  French  marshal  Grouchy,  at 
the  head  of  34,000  men,  was  engaged  here  by  a 
body  of  Prussians  under  Thielmann,  and  prevented 
marching  to  join  the  French  army  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

WAV  RE-NOTRE- DAME,  a  commune  and  v.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  13  m.  8E  of  Antwerp. 
Pop.  2.172. 

WAVRE-ST.-CATHERINE,  a  commune  and  v. 
of  Belgium,  adjacent  to  the  above.    Pop.  3,174. 

WAVRIN,  a  commune  and  v.  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Nord,  7  m.  SW  of  Lille.    Pop.  1 ,768. 

WAWARSING,  a  township  of  Ulster  co.,  in  New 
York,  U.  8.,  22  m.  8W  of  Kingston.    Pop.  4,050. 

WAW  A  Y,  a  small  island  in  the  eastern 
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the  E  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  8  1st.  4°  8'. 
It  is  about  40  m.  in  circumference. 

WAWRA,  a  small  town  of  Kaarta,  in  Central 
Africa,  60  in.  E8E  of  Benowm.  It  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  and  is  inhabited  by  Negroes. 

WAWUL,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Gujerat,  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Sereswati  river,  SE  of 
Rah  dun  pore. 

WAXHAM,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  12  m.  E8E  of 
North -Wal sham.    Area  2.087  acres.    Pop.  76. 

WAXHOLM,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  island  of 
Vaxo,  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of  a  narrow 
passage  leading  to  Stockholm,  16  m.  E  of  that  city. 
It  has  a  strong  castle,  built  in  1649,  to  guard  tne 
entrance  to  the  capital.    Pop.  1,000. 

WAX  WAY,  an  island  in  the  Euxine  sea,  off  the 
W  coast  of  Celebes,  in  S  lat.  3°  33-. 

WAY,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  the  p.  of  Throw- 
ley,  Devonshire. 

WAY,  or  Pulo-Wat,  an  island  off  the  NW  con«t 
of  Sumatra,  in  N  lat.  6°  iff.  It  is  12  m.  in  length. 
—Also  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  in  N  lat.  9°  58*. 

WAYBARI,  a  river  of  Guayana,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  in  N  lat.  6°  25'. 

WAYFORD,  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  2  m.  SW 
ofCrewkerne.  Area  1,618  acres.   Pop.  in  1851, 238. 

WAYGIOU.   See  Waioiotr. 

WAYLAND,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co.,  in 
Massachusetts,  17  ro.  W  of  Boston.   Pop.  998. 

WAYNE,  a  county  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  in  the  N 
part  of  the  state.  Area  572  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840, 
42,057;  in  1850,  44,953.  Its  cap.  is  Lyons.— Also 
a  co.  in  the  NE  of  Pennsylvania.  Area  762  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1840,  11,848;  in  1850,  21,890.  Its  cap.  is 
Bethany. — Also  a  co.  on  the  E  side  of  Indiana.  Area 
420  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  23,292;  in  1850,  25,320. 
— Also  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  N.  Carolina. 
Pop.  in  1840,  10,981 ;  in  1850,  13,486.  Its  cap.  is 
Waynesboro'.  —  Also  a  county  in  the  interior  of 
Ohio.  Area  660  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  35,908;  in 
1850,  32,981.  Its  oap.  is  Wooster. — Also  a  county 
on  the  S  side  of  Kentucky.  Area  637  sq.  m.  Pop. 
In  1840,  7,399;  in  1850,  8,692.  Monticello  is  the 
chief  town.— Also  a  county  in  the  SE  of  Georgia. 
Area  716  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,258;  in  1850, 
1,499. — Also  a  county  in  the  E  of  Virginia.  Area 
412  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1850, 4,760.  Its  cap.  is  Wayne. 
— Also  a  township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Maine,  20 
m.  W  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1,367.  —  Also  a  town- 
ship of  Steuben  co.,  New  York,  15  m.  E  of  Bath. 
Pop.  1,347. — Also  a  township  of  Lycoming  co., 
Pennsylvania.  Pop.  1,000.  —  Also  a  township  of 
Mifflin  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Jnniatta,  15  rn. 
ESE  of  Huntingdon. — Also  a  township  of  Stark  co., 
Ohio.  Pop.  500.— Also  a  township  of  Allen  co., 
Indiana,  100  m.  NNE  of  Indianapolis.  Pop.  in 
1850, 5,283.— Also  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.   Pop.  1,000. 

WAYNES  BOROUGH,  the  cap.  of  Groeno  co., 
Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  22  m.  Sof  Washington.  Pop. 
852. — Also  a  township  of  Augusta  co.,  Virginia,  12 
m.  ESE  of  Staunton. — Also  the  cap.  of  Wavne  co., 
N.  Carolina,  on  the  Neuse,  50  m.  SE  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  400. — Also  the  cap.  of  Burke  co.,  Georgia,  24 
m.  ENE  of  Louisville.  Pop.  200.  Also  a  village 
of  Franklin  co.,  in  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  850. 

WAYNESVILLE,  a  town  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio, 
on  tho  Little  Miami.  40  m.  NE  of  Cincinnati.  Pop. 
600,  chiefly  Quakers.  —  Also  a  township  of  Pu- 
laski co.,  in  Missouri,  50  m.  6  of  Jefferson.  Pop 
200.— Also  the  cap.  of  Haywood  co.,  in  N.  Carolina, 
240  m.  W  by  8  of  Raleigh. 

WEALD,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Seven-Oaks, 
Kent,  2i  m.  8  of  Seven-Oaks.    Pop.  in  1851,  963. 
WEALD  f  Norru),  a  parish  in  Essex,  3*  m.  NE 


of  Epping,  containing  the  hamlets  of  Haalingwood 
and  Thorn  wood.    Area  3,377  acres.    Pop.  842. 

WEALD  (South),  a  parish  in  Essex,  U  m.  W  of 
Brentwood,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  con- 
taining the  chapelry  of  Brentwood,  the  township  f 
South  W.,  and  the  hamlet  of  Brookstreet  Area 
5,037  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,183 ;  in  1851,  3,588. 

WEAR,  a  river  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  which 
flows  E  and  NE  by  Auckland,  Winchester,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  falls  into  the  German  ocean  at  Sander- 
bind,  after  a  course  of  70  m. 

WEARDALE-8T.-JOHN,  a  chapelrv  in  the  p. 
of  Stanhope,  Durham,  6*  m.  WNW  of  Stanhope,  in 
the  vale  of  the  river  Wear. 

WEARDLEY,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Han-wood, 
Yorkshire,  6$  m.  E  of  Otley.  Area  1,080  sere*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  894;  in  1851,  144. 

WE  ARE,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  1}  m.  S  by  W  of 
Ax  bridge.    Area  2,146  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  715. 

WEARMOUTH  (Bishop  or  South),  a  parish  in 
the  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  forming  the  8W  part  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Sim >kklawd. 

WEARMOUTH  (Mosx  or  Noam),  a  parish  ia 
the  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  on  the  N  bank  of  the 
Wear,  united  with  Sunderland  by  its  celebrated 
bridge,  and  by  ferry-boats  forming  a  constant  tho- 
roughfare. The  p.  comprises  toe  townships  of 
Monk-Weannouth,  Monk-Wearmouth-Shore,  Ful- 
wcll,  Hylton,  and  Southwick.  Area  of  p.,  5,419  sens. 
Pop.  in  1831,  9,428;  in  1851,  16,911. 

WEARMOUTH -SHORE  (Moxx),  a  township  in 
the  p.  of  Monk-Wearmouth,  co.-palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, on  the  N  bank  of  the  river  Wear,  and  adja- 
cent to,  and  built  on  continuous  with,  the  town  of 
Sunderland  :  which  see.  Area  308  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  6,051;  in  1851,  10,109. 

WEASENHAM  (Aia-8ai*ts),  a  parish  in  Nor 
folk,  71  m.  SW  of  Fakenham.  Area  1,988  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,313;  in  1851,  363. 

WEASENHAM  (Sr.  Petxb),  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
7  m.  8W  of  Fakenham.  Area  1,423  acres.  Pop.  326. 

WEATHERSFIELD,  or  Wkthebaf ield,  a  par- 
ish in  Essex,  6f  miles  NNWof  Braintre*.  Area 
4,228  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  1,698;  in  1851,  1,770. 

WEAVER,  a  river  of  Cheshibe:  which  see. 

WEAVERHAM,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of 
Chester,  3$  m.  W  by  N  of  Northwich,  on  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Junction  railway.  Area  7,634  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2.321 ;  in  1851,  2,745. 

WEAVERTHORPE,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  the 
co.  of  York,  10J  m.  NNWof  Great-Driffield.  Area 
5,100  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  753;  in  1851,  1.066. 

WECHERSDORF,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Gerschin,  bishopric  of  Brannau.    Pop.  1,700. 

WECH  SELBURG,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipzig,  bail,  of  Rochiitx.    Pop.  1 ,192. 

WEDDINGTON,  a  parish  in  Warwick,  \  ]  m.  N 
of  Nuneaton.    Area  911  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  54. 

WEDMORE,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  4f  m.  SbvE 
of  Axbridge.  Area  9,986  acres.  Pop.  in  1851. 3.905. 

WEDNESBURY,  or  Wodexsbuby,  a  parish  and 
market-town  in  the  co.  of  Stafford,  1 9  m.  SSE  of 
Stafford,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Thame,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  section  of 
the  Great  North-Westcrn  railway,  and  the  Birming- 
ham and  Walsall  canal.  Area '2,175  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  8,437;  in  1851,  14,281.  The  district  is 
celebrated  for  its  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  gun-locks,  gun-bar- 
rels, and  varions  other  articles  of  iron  and  steel, 
hinges,  nails,  screws,  files,  edge-tooUjgas  tabes, 
stove-grates,  and  cast-iron  articles.  The  coal  is 
considered  the  best  in  England  for  the  smith's  forge, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  intensity  of  heat.  It  is 
found  in  separate  beds  from  8  to  14  ft.  thick. 
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rrdduh  earth,  called  Iripp,  found  in  the  vicinity,  is 
used  in  glazing  vessels  of  various  kinds. 

WEDNESF1ELD,  a  chapelry  and  township  in 
the  p.  of  Wolverhampton,  2  m.  NEof  Wolverhamp- 
ton, on  the  Wyreby  and  Ksamjton  canal,  and  1 J  m. 
N  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway.  Area 
3,700 acre*.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,879;  in  1851,4,858. 
Immense  quantities  of  locks,  keys,  and  traps  of 
every  description,  are  manufactured  here  for  the 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  merchants.  It  is 
memorable  a*  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory  which 
Edward  the  Elder  obtained  over  the  Danes  in  910. 

WEEDON,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Hardwicke, 
H".<-ks,  3  m.  N  of  Aylesbnry.  Area  1,860  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  405;  in  1851.  447. 

WEE  DON-BECK,  or  Weedo*- ok -the -Street, 
»  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  4  m.  8E  of  Da  ven- 
tre, in  the  line  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  sec- 
tion of  the  Great  North- Western  railway,  which  is 
here  carried  through  a  tunnel  400  yds/in  length, 
and  on  which  there  is  here  a  principal  station  69}  j 
m.  from  London.   The  p.  is  also  crossed  by  the  I 
Grand  Junction  canal,  which  is  carried  here  across  j 
•  ralley  by  means  of  a  noble  embankment.    Area  j 
of  p.,  1.710  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,439;  in  1851,  j 
1.9%    Here  arc  spacious  barracks,  containing  an  , 
hospital,  parade,  etc.,  and  forming  an  important  mi-  j 
litary  establishment,  and  a  depot  capable  of  receiv-  : 
ing  200,000  stand  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
warlike  stores.   The  Grand  Junction  canal  com- 
municates with  the  storehouses,  and  the  railway 
passes  close  to  them. 

WEEDON-LOYS,  or  Pinkexev,  a  parish  in 
Northamptonshire,  6  m.  W  by  8  of  Towcestcr.  Area 
1.050  acres.  Pop.  with  the  hamlet  of  Weston,  in 
1831.  526 ;  in  1851,  545. 

WEEFORD,  a  parish  in  Staffordshire.  4  m.  8SE 
of  Lichfield,  containing  the  hamlets  of  W.,  Thick- 
broom,  and  Swinfen,  and  the  liberty  of  Packington. 
Area  4,556  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  306 ;  in  1851,  425. 

WEEK,  a  parish  in  Hants,  1  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Winchester.    Area  1,050  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  446. 

WEEKLEY,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  2  in. 
KE  by  N  of  Kettering.  Area  1,800  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  273;  in  1851,  265. 

WEEK^T.-LAWRENCE,  or  Wick,  a  parish  in 
Somersetshire,  8)  m.  NNW  of  Axbridge,  near  the 
month  of  the  river  Yeo,  and  3  m.  NW  of  the  Bris- 
tol and  Exeter  railway.  Area  1,900  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  281  ;  in  1851,300. 

WEEK-ST.-MARY,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  6  m. 
SofStratton.  Area  5,824  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 641. 

WEELEY,  or  Wtlev,  a  parish  in  Essex,  8  m. 
BSE  of  Manningtree.    Area  2,087  acres.    Pop.  617. 

WE  EM,  a  dissevered  and  fragmentary  parish  in 
Perthshire,  dispersed  in  separate  and  far-distant 
portions,  over  nearly  a  fourth  of  that  county  from 
near  the  head  of  Glenlochv  on  the  W,  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Strathbran  on  the  "E,  and  from  3  m.  8  of 
Loch  Taramel  on  the  N,  to  the  vicinity  of  Loch- 
Kara  on  the  8.  W.  Proper,  or  the  district  in  which 
the  church  is  situated,  lies  in  Strath -Tay,  along  the 
L  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  village  of  Aber- 
feldy.   Pop.  of  p.  in  1831,  1,209;  in  1851,  740. 

WEENDAM,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
and  17  m.  8E  of  Groningen,  and  arrond.  of  Win- 
ichoten.   Pop.  6,000. 

WEEN'DE,  or  Wehhob,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  gov.  of  Hildesheim,  6  m.  N  of  Gottingen,  on 
the  Leine.  Pop.  1,080.  It  has  manufactories  of 
cloth,  paper,  and  tobacco. 

WEENER,  a  market-town  and  bailiagc  of  Han- 
orer,  in  the  gov.  and  24  m.  8>SW  of  Aunch,  on  the 
1-  bank  of  the  Ems,  with  which  it  communicates 
hv  a  canal.    Pop.  of  town,  2,658 ;  and  of  bail., 
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12,000.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a  Re- 
formed, and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  horses,  and 
in  oats,  barley,  butter,  and  cheese. 

WEENERMOOR,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  of  Aurich.    Pop.  880. 

WEER,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
the  re*,  of  Innspruck.  bail,  of  Schwatx.   Pop.  450. 

WEERBURG.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
in  the  regency  of  Innspruck,  and  bail,  of  Schwntz. 
Pop.  1.160. 

WEERDE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Brus- 
sels, watered  ny  the  Jennc.    Pop.  580. 

WEERDT,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Limburg,  arrond.  and  14  m.  WNW  of  Ruremonde, 
near  the  Bree.  Pop.  in  1838,  6,095.  It  has  a  fine 
church,  and  a  college,  and  contains  numerous  dis- 
tilleries of  brandy,  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats,  and 
hosiery,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain, 
linen,  yarn,  and  cattle.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1792. 

WEERDT  (Neper),  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Limburg,  arrond.  and  14  m.  WNW  of  Rurc- 
moudc,  and  cant,  of  Weerdt  Pop.  4,173.  It  has 
several  breweries,  distilleries  of  brandy,  tanneries, 
oil  and  saw-mills,  and  manufactories  of  printed  ca- 
lico. 

WEERE,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Zee- 
land,  and  island  of  Walchcren,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  East  Scheldt.    Pop.  1,500. 

WEERE'S  CREEK,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains,  an  affluent  of 
the  Condaillv  river. 

WEERSELO,  a  market-town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Over-Yssel,  to  the  8E  of  Alraelov.  Pop. 
4,300. 

WEESENSTETN,  a  village  of  Saxonv,  in  the 
bail,  and  8W  of  Pirna,  on  the  Muglitz.  Pop.  251. 
It  has  a  castle  belonging  to  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Saxonv,  with  extensive  domains. 

WEESHANA,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  85  m.  8 
Cabnl. 

WEESOW.a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  ot 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Oberbarmin.    Pop.  220. 

WEE8P,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  N. 
Holland,  arrond.  and  8  m.  SE  of  Amsterdam,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Vccht,  in  N  lat  52°  18'  29".  Pop. 
895.    It  has  distilleries  of  brandy. 

WEETFELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Hamm.    Pop.  300. 

WEETHLEY,  or  Wethele,  a  parish  in  Warwick- 
shire, 3  m.  8W  by  W  of  Alcester.  Area  638  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  62;  in  1851.  48. 

WEETING-  WITH  -  BRUMHILL,  a  parish  In 
Norfolk,  1J  m.  N  of  Brandon-ferry.  Area  6,187 
acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  including  the  hamlet  of  Brum- 
hill.  368;  in  1831,  357  ;  in  1851,  429. 

WEETON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirkham,  co.- 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  8$  m.  N  W  by  W  of  Kirkham, 
in  the  line  of  the  Preston  and  Wyre  railway.  Area 
2.876  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  477  ;  in  1851,  465. — 
Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Harewood,  W.  R.  of 
the  co.  of  York,  6  m.  ENE  of  Otley.  Area  1,230 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  322;  in  1851,  800. 

WEEVER,  a  township  in  the  jp.  of  Middlewich, 
co.-palatine  of  Chester,  4  m.  WSW  of  Middlewich, 
near  the  river  Weaver.  Area  1,200  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  196;  in  1851,  140. 

WEEZE.  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Dusseldorf,  circle  and  1 1  m.  NNW  of  Gel- 
dent,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Nierse.  Pop.  451.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a  reformed,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  linen. 

WEFEN8LEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  21  m.  W  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of 
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Neu  Haldensleben.  Pop.  598.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  alum  and  vitriol.  Coal  and  free-stone  are 
wrought  in  the  environs. 

WEFERLINGEN,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Gardelegen, 
oil  the  Aller.  Pop.  1,755.  It  has  a  castle,  and 
possesses  salt-works. 

WEGBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Erkelenz.  Pop.  780.  It 
has  manufactories  of  linen,  ribbon,  velvet,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  several  distilleries  of  brandy. 

WEGE,  a  village  of  Waldeck,  ou  the  Eder.  Pop. 
310. 

WEGEFAHRT.  a  vilisge  of  Saxony,  circle  and 
prov.  of  Drcsdou.    Pop.  748. 

WEGELEDEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Oachersleben,  2  m. 
ESE  of  Halberstadt  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bode. 
Pop.  2,400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  with  two  gates, 
and  has  a  castle  and  an  hospital,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  linen  and  earthen-ware.  In  the 
vicinity,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  is  an  ancient 
abbey,  founded  in  1282,  by  Albert  I.,  bishop  of  An- 
halt. 

WEGENSTADT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Gardelegen. 
Pop.  340. 

WEGENSTETTEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Aargau,  district  and  8  m.  ESE  of  Rhein 
felden,  and  circle  of  Stein.    Pop.  755. 

WEGFURT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Bischofsheiin. 
Pop.  636. 

VVEGGI8,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
and  6  m.  E  of  Lucerne,  on  the  N  bank  of  lake  Wald- 
stettes.    Pop.  1,176. 

WEGGUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Zemplin.    Pop.  290. 

WEGNEZ,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Verviers, 
watered  bv  the  Vesdre.    Pop.  of  dep.,  884. 

WEGROW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of 
Podlachie,  obwod  and  21  m.  NW  of  Siedlec,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Liwiec.    Pop.  2,000.    It  has  a  school. 

WEGSCHEID,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  12  m.  NE  of  Passau.  Pop. 
245. 

WEGSCHEI DT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  NW  of  Passau.    Pop.  245. 

WEGSTADT,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Melnik,  on  the  Elbe,  22  m.  YV  of  Jung-Bunzlau. 

WEHEN,  a  village  of  Nasaau,  14  m.  NNW  of 
Mentz.    Pop.  684. 

WEHINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Treves,  circle  of  Saarburg.    Pop.  340. 

WEHLAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Ko- 
nigsberg,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleand  the  Pregel, 
with  a  bridge  over  the  Utter  river,  28  m.  E  by  8  of 
Konigsberg,  in  N  lat.  54°  36'  35".  Pop.  4,194.  It  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

WEHLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Treves,  circle  of  Bernkastcl.  Pop.  983. — Also  a 
v.  of  Saxony,  in  the  bail,  of  Hohnstein,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Elbe.    Pop.  932. 

WEHR,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Aachen,  9  m.  8  of  Bonn.  Pop.  358.— Also  a  v.  in 
the  regency  of  Coblcnz,  circle  of  Maren.  Pop.  539. — 
Also  a  bailiwick  and  village  of  Baden,  6  m.  N  by  W 
of  Sackingen.  Pop.  2,000.— Also  a  river  of  West- 
phalia, which  joins  the  Aa  at  Hervorden. 

WEHRAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Liegnitz,  on  the  Queiss.    Pop.  524. 

WEHRDA,  a  village  of  Kurheasen,  in  the  prov.  of 
Fulda,  circle  of  Hunfeld.  Pop.  995. — Also  a  village 
of  Upper  IIcssc,  in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  478. 


WEHRDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Minden,  on  the  Waer.    Pop.  480. 

WEHRENDORF,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
circle  of  Osnabruck,  bail,  of  Mittlage-Hauteburg. 
Pop.  808.— Also  a  v.  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Min- 
den, circle  of  Herford.    Pop.  425. 

WEHRINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  landg.  of  Schwabtntinchen.    Pop.  706. 

WEHRSTADT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Halberstadt  Pop. 
375. 

WEHRSTEDT,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  bail, 
of  Waldenbcrg,  near  Hildersheim.    Pop.  315. 

WEI,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chfh-le. 
and  div.  of  Ta-ming-fu,  in  N  lat  :'.<". '  25',  and  E  long. 
1 15°  6'. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  pro*,  of 
Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Kwang- ping-fu,  in  N  hit.  37*  5', 
and  E  long.  115*  25'. — Also  a  district  and  town  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Lac-chti-fa,  in 
N  lat  36°  46',  and  E  long.  1 19°  20'. 

WEIBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Minden,  circle  of  Buren.    Pop.  380. 

WEIBERSBRUNN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  landg.  of  Rothenbueh. 
Pop.  864.    It  has  glass-works. 

WEICH8ELBURG,  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria, 
9  m.  ESE  of  Lavbach.  Pop.  4,000.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  wool-trade  of  Carniola. 

WEICHTURGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  landg.  of  Munnerstadt    Pop.  330. 

WEI-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  fre- 
chuen,  and  div.  of  Ching-tu-fu,  in  N  lat  31°  25'  12'. 
and  E  long.  103'  40"  30". 

WEIDA,  a  town  in  the  grand- duchy  of  gaze- 
Weimar,  on  the  river  Weida,  34  m.  ESE  of  Weimar. 
Pop.  3,800. — Also  a  small  river  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Voigtland,  which  joins  the  Elster  near  Veitsberg. 
— Also  a  river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  which  rise*  on 
the  confines  of  Poland,  and  falls  into  the  Oder,  9  m. 
below  Hivsl.ii] 

WEIDACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper  Ba- 
varia, landg.  of  Wolfraeteshauscn.    Pop.  240. 

WEIDELBOCH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle 
Franconia.  landg.  of  Dinkelsbnhl.    Pop.  260. 

WEIDEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  42  m.  N  of  Batis- 
bon.  Pop.  2,200. — Also  a  town  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
conia, 4  m.  E  of  Weiss-Mayn.  Pop.  2,280. — Alst  i 
village  of  Wiirtcmberg,  in  the  Schwarxwald  circle, 
near  Salz.    Pop.  300. 

WEIDENAU,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  11  m. 
SW  of  Neisse.  Pop.  1,700.— Also  a  v.  of  Knr- 
Hesse,  in  the  circle  of  Fulda.    Pop.  370. 

WEIDENBACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle 
Franconia,  5  m,  SSE  of  Anspach.  Pop.  820.— Also 
a  v.  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  circle  of 
Oelz.  Pop.  230.— Also  a  v.  of  Hungary,  in  the 
com.  of  Wieselburg,  on  the  Neusiedler-sec. 

WEIDENBERG,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria  in 
Upper  Franconia,  7  m.  ESE  of  Bayreuth.  Pop. 
1,400. 

WEIDENECK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Manhartsberg,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Danube,  20  m.  8W  of  Krems. 

WEIDEN  HA  IN.  .i  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Mersebnrg,  circle  of  Torgau.    Pop.  630. 

WEIDEN8TETTEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg. 
in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  near  Ulm,  on  the  Alp. 
Pop.  684. 

WEIFA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Bautzen,  bail,  of  Stolpcn,  near  Bautzen.   Pop.  753. 

WEIGELSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia 
6  m.  S  of  Reichenbach.  Pop.  1,400.— Also  a  v.  of 
Moravia,  in  the  lordship  of  Hertaek.  Pop.  240.— 
Also  a  v.  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  <  *  " 
Munsterberg.    Pop.  730. 
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WEIGELSHOFEM,  a  village  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
coiiIa.  5  m.  SSW  of  Schweinfurt.    Pop.  320. 

WEIGEN'HEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle 
r'ranoonia,  lordship  of  Hohenlnndeberg.    Pop.  538. 

WEIQHTON-M  ARRET,  a  pariah  and  raarket- 
town  io  the  E.  R.  of  the  co.  of  York,  19  m.  ESE  of 
York,  it  branch  of  the  river  Foulness,  at  the 
foot  of  tlx:  Wolds,  and  communicating  by  a  canal 
with  the  Hnmber.  Area  of  p.,  7,248  acres.  Pop 
io  1901, 1.508;  in  1831,  2,1*9;  in  1851,  2,427.  The 
of  one  principal  street,  with  several 
xrsecting  it. 

WEIGSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  Upper 
Lautia,  8  m.  NNE  of  Krottau.— Also  a  v.  of  Uohe 
ait,  in  the  reg.  of  Bohm-Leipa.    Pop.  340. 

WEI-HAI,  a  port  of  China,  on  the  N  coast  of  the 
prov.  of  Kban-tnog.  and  div.  of  Ting-chu-fu,  in  N 
Ut  37'  30',  and  E  long.  122°  IO'. 

WEI  HER,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Pfalx, 
cant  of  Edenkybcn.  Pop.  799. — Also  a  v.  of  Ba- 
den, circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  bail,  of  Burchsal. 
Pop.  739. 

WEIHERS,  a  vilUge  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower  Fran- 
conia.   Pop.  824. 

WEI-HWUY-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan.  The  div.  comprises  10 
districts.  The  town  is  in  N  lat.  35°  IT  40",  and  E 
long.  114°  16\ 

WEIKENDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  16 
m.  SE  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1,700. 

WEIKEBSDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  22 
m.  WX  W  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1 ,250. 

WEIKERSHE1M,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  Tantwr,  in  the  bail,  of  M< rgentheim.  Pop. 
1,923. 

WEIL,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  river 
Worm,  11  m.  WSWof  Stutgard.  Pop.  1,900.  The 
celebrated  Kepler  was  born  here. — Also  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Aargau,  circle  of  Bran- 
prten.  Pop.  485.— AUo  a  village  in  the  cant  of 
Basle,  2  m.  N  of  Basle.   Pop.  779. 

WEILBUCH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  lordship  of  Amorbacb,  on  the  Modau. 
Pop.  926.— Also  a  v.  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of 
Hnchaeim.   Pop.  735. 

WEILBURO,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in 
the  circle  of  Hadamur,  on  an  eminence  on  the  Lahn, 
36  in.  N  by  E  of  Menu.    Poo.  2,680. 

WEILER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  Lake  circle, 
hail,  of  Radolphzell.  Pop.  223.— Also  a  v.  in  the 
bail  of  Pforzheim,  on  the  Pfenz.  Pop.  510.— Also  a 
».  in  the  circle  of  Kreuxnach.    Pop.  650. 

WEILERSHCCH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
Lake  circle,  bail,  of  Bellingen.  Pop.  480. — Also  a 
t.  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper  Franconia.    Pop.  680. 

WEILHKIM,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  circle,  bail,  of  WaldshuL  Pop.  732.— Also 
a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  19  m.  ESE  of  Btutgard. 
Pop.  710.— Also  a  village  of  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Amper,  26  m.  SW  of  Munich.    Pop.  2,500. 

UE1L.MUNSTER.  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
N.iwan,  29  m.  N  by  E  of  Mentz.    Pop.  1,321. 

WEILNAU,  a  village  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  18 
m.  N'E  of  Mentz.    Pop.  260. 

WEILTINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  42  m.  8W 
of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  821. 
WEIMAR  (8axx).  See  Saxe-Weimar. 
WEIMAR,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
^whsen- Weimar- Eisenach,  situated  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Ilm,  50  m.  W8W  of  Leipsic,  and  13  m.  W  of 
Erfurt,  in  N  lat.  50°  59*  12'.  Pop.  12,000.  It  stands 
in  «  valley,  with  a  wooded  mountain  on  the  N,  and 
hills  of  some  elevation  to  the  8  and  E,  while  the 
rirer  winds  along  the  8  side  of  the  town,  which  is 
built  in  a  plain  and  somewhat  antique  style,  but  the 


number  of  walks  and  gardens  which  adorn  and 
separate  its  different  quarters,  justify  Madame  de 
Steel's  description  of  it  as  "  not  so  much  a  town, 
as  the  country  with  houses  in  it."  Its  public 
buildings  are  a  work-house,  an  hospital,  two  Lu- 
theran churches,  of  which  one,  the  Stadtkerche,  is 
deserving  of  notice  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
reigning  family.  The  grand  ducal  residence  is 
finely  situated  to  the  E  of  the  town,  with  a  park 
extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Urn,  and  open  to 
the  public.  Its  imposing  architecture  has  been 
completed  by  a  wing  recently  built.  The  four  prin- 
cipal halls  are  consecrated  to  Wieland,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  The  first  is  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  paintings.  On  a  red  ground  de- 
tached medallions  represent  in  fresco  the  principal 
scenes  of  •  Oberon,'  the  "great  work  of  the  German 
Voltaire.  The  hall  of  Herder  was  executed  by 
Jolger.  On  an  escutcheon  in  the  centre  of  the 
porquet  a  winged  lyre  is  represented,  the  arms 
granted  to  Herder  by  Charles  Augustus.  The  hall 
of  Goethe  is  illustrated  by  scenes  from  his  princi- 
pal works.  A  mythological  scene  from  the  second 
part  of '  Faust'  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls.  The  Belvedere,  another  residence  of  the 
reigning  family,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  to  the 
8.  W.  has  long  held  the  same  rank  in  Germany 
for  literature,  as  Dresden  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  court,  a 
number  of  the  best  writers  of  Germany  have  either 
been  educated  or  residents  here.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  present  cent,  W.  reckoned  among  its  resi- 
dents Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Wieland,  to  all 
of  whom  statues  and  monuments  have  been  erected 
here.  Goethe's  bouse  is  a  large  building,  whose 
exterior  presents  nothing  to  strike  the  attention. 
Arrived  in  the  vestibule,  however,  we  discover  a 
staircase  adorned  with  antique  statues  and  bas-re- 
liefs ;  while  marbles,  frescoes  and  mouldings,  strike 
the  eye,  and  form  an  imposing  entrance  to  the  gal- 
lery containing  the  collections.  A  vast  number  of 
statues  and  busts  outline  all  the  apartments.  Around 
the  first  hall,  glass  cases  are  arranged,  which  con- 
tain antique  gems,  bas-reliefs,  Etruscan  vases  and 
a  collection  of  David's  medallions.  Between  the 
windows  of  the  next  gallery  a  rich  collection  of  an- 
cient engravings  bound  in  immense  folios  is  disposed. 
Between  the  massive  bookcases,  which  contain 
these,  glasses  containing  a  collection  of  the  medals 
of  nil  nations  are  arranged.  The  gallery  is  painted 
in  fresco,  after  the  manner  of  Pompei.  In  the  same 
room  are  some  of  Canova's  figures,  and  a  bust  of 
Goethe  himself,  which  although  inferior  to  that  of 
David  is  more  like  the  original.  The  garden  is 
tolerably  large,  but  laid  out  rather  for  utility  than 
refined  enjoyment  A  wooden  summerhouse,  which 
stands  before  the  door  with  the  air  of  a  Swiss  chalet 
gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  whole.  The  public 
institutions  of  W.,  if  not  numerous  or  extensive,  are 
well  managed.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  sup- 
port chiefly  from  the  residence  of  the  court,  their 
manufactures  being  insignificant 

WEIMAR  (Obxji),  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  bail,  and  1  m.  SE  of  Weimar,  on 
the  Ilm.  Pop.  550.  It  has  an  agricultural  and 
educational  establishment — Also  a  village  of  Hesse, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ober  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Marburg. 
Pop.  302. 

WEIMA  RS(  "H  MI  EDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  pre  si  dial  of 
Mellrichstadt    Pop.  240. 

WEIMARSHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ellin- 
gen.    Pop.  440. 

WEIMA RSKIRCHEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  ic 
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the  pror.  of  Luxemburg,  and  cant,  of  Each,  on  the 
Alzette.   Pop.  670. 

WEIMISLITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  15  m.  NE  of  Zoaim,  on 
the  Rokittna.    Pop.  560. 

WEINAHR,  a  Tillage  of  the  duchy,  in  the  bail, 
and  4  m.  NE  of  Nassau.    Pop.  398. 

WEI-NAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shen-se,  and  dir.  of  Se-gan-fu,  in  N  lat  34° 
§9\  and  E  long.  109°  27'. 

WEINBACH.  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
in  the  bail,  of  Weilburg.    Pop.  600. 

WEINBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Feachtwang. 
Pop.  485. — Also  a  colony  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  BrUnn,  near  Konigafeld.  Pop.  260. — 
Also  a  colony  in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  near  Mahrisch- 
Kruman.  Pop.  300.— Also  a  village  of  8tyria,  in 
the  circle  of  Grata,  and  bail,  of  Hohenbruck.  Pop. 
380. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  circle,  in  the  ban. 
of  Harlberg.  Pop.  270. — Also  a  village  of  the  same 
circle,  in  the  bail,  of  Marburg.  Pop.  210. — Also  a 
village  of  Transylvania,  in  the  comitat  of  Unter- 
Weissenburg,  to  the  8W  of  Carlsburg.— Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Lieg- 
nitz.    Pop.  410. 

WEINBERG E,  two  villages  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Liebenwerda. 
Pop.  360. 

WEINBOHLA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  gov. 
of  Dresden,  and  bail  of  Meissen,  in  N  lat.  51°  9' 
47".    Pop.  1,059. 

WEIMUJRG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Grata.    Pop.  260.    It  has  a  castle. 

WEINDORF,  or  Borbakd,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Transylvania,  in  the  comitat  of  Unter- 
Weissenburg,  and  2  m.  NE  of  Carlsburg. 

WEINE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Minden,  and  circle  of  Biircn.  Pop.  320. — Also  a 
village  in  the  regency  of  Posen,  ana  circle  of  Frau- 
Bt-i.It.    Pop.  600. 

WEINER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Munster.  and  circle  of  Steinfurt.    Pop.  690. 

WEINFELDEN,  a  market- town  and  amt  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Thurgau,  9  m.  E  of 
Frauenfeld,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Thur,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  Pop.  2.256.  This 
town  is  considered  the  second  capital  of  the  cant, 
and  is  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  great  council. 
The  environs  are  noted  for  their  wine. 

WEINGARTEN,  a  market-town  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
and  bail,  of  Durlach,  6  m.  ENEof  Carlsruhe,  on  the 
Svhusscn.  Pop.  3,150.  Wine  and  madder  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  environs. —  Also  a  ham- 
let of  Wurtembcrg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube, 
bail,  and  2  m.  NE  of  Ravensburg,  near  Altorf.  It 
is  noted  for  its  castle,  formerly  an  imperial  abbey, 
and  now  converted  into  an  orphan's  asylum.  It 
was  founded  in  920  by  Duke  Guelph  or  Welf.  and 
has  a  fine  church  erected  in  1715. — Also  a  village 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Pfalx,  and  cant,  of 
Germansbeim.  Pop.  1,126. — Also  a  village  of  Swit- 
aerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Thnrgau,  and  bail,  of  Tobel. 
Pop.  215. 

WEINGARTEN  fGaoss),  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Pleinfeld.    Pop.  415. 

WEINGARTEN IIAU8ER,  a  village  of  Anstria, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of 
Melnik.    Pop.  770. 

WEINGART8,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Grafen- 
burg.    Pop.  340. 
WEI  NO  ARTSG  EREUTH,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 


in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Hochstadt.    Pop.  270.    It  has  a  castle. 

WEINGA8SE,  or  Wixari,  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neu- 
stadt    Pop.  240. 

WEINHAU8,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  district 
below  the  Enns,  and  bail,  of  Hietzing.   Pop.  400. 

WEINHE1M,  a  bail,  and  town  of  the  grand- 
dnchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
1 1  m.  NE  of  Manheim,  on  the  Weschnitz,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  picturesque  locality.  Pop.  5,000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  with  four  gates,  and  has  a  snburb 
and  six  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  mineral  baths. 
It  has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and 
chocolate,  several  oil-mills. — Also  a  village  of  Betw, 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  circle  of  Alzes.    Pop.  950. 

WEI-NING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  Chins, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Ta-ting-fu,  in 
N  lat  26°  43'.  and  E  long.  104°  16'. 

WEININGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Steckborn,  on  the  Lim- 
mat    Pop.  832. 

WEINITZEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  8tyria,  in 
the  circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  440. 

WE  I NOLDSH  EIN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  die 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  circle  of  Mainz.    Pop.  620. 

WEINOTHEN  (Alt  and  Nec),  two  Tillages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of 
Tilsit    Pop.  respectively  800  and  200. 

WE  IN  Rl  ED,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Babenhausen.  Pop. 
400. 

WEINSBERG,  a  bail,  and  town  of  Wurtemberg. 
in  the  Neckar  circle.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
Sulm,  3  m.  ENE  of  Heilbronn.    Pop.  2,180. 

WEINSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg,  circle  of  Mohrungen.   Pop.  525. 

WEINSHEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  r  . 
of  Coblenz,  circle  of  Kreuznacb.    Pop.  800. 

WEISBACH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  bail,  of  Rendenan.  on  the  Mns- 
bach.  Pop.  300.— Also  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  landg.  of  Bi&chofsheim. 
Pop.  660. 

WEISCHLITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Zwickau,  bail,  of  Planen.   Pop.  660. 

WEISEL,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail  of  St. 
Goarshauscn.    Pop.  800. 

WEISENBACH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  Up- 
per Rhine  circle,  bail,  of  Frybcrg.   Pop.  675. 

WEISENBORN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  bail,  and  near  Freiberg.  Pop.  546.— 
Also  a  village  of  Kurhessc,  in  Lower  Hesse,  cir- 
cle of  Eschwege.    Pop.  514. 

WE18ENHEIM-AM-SAND,  a  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  Pfalz,  near  Frankenthal.   Pop.  1,760. 

WEI-SHE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Srov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Kae  fung-fu,  in  N  Ut 
4"  18',  and  E  long.  114°  5'. 
WEISSACH,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
Neckar  circle,  on  the  Strudclbach.    Pop.  1,190. 

WEISSBACH  (Uppeb),  a  village  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Schwaruburg-Rudolstadt    Pop.  230. 

WEI8SENBERG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Upper 
LnMtia,  near  Bautzen,  bail,  of  Lobau.    Pop.  990. 

WEI8SENBURG  (Loweb),  or  Also-fur*- Vai- 
wrote,  a  county  of  Transylvania,  bounded  on  the 
N  by  the  cos.  of  Thorenburg  and  Klausenburg;  on 
the  E  by  that  of  Kokelburg;  on  the  8  by  Zarand 
and  the  'Hunyad ;  and  on  the  W  by  Hungary.  It 
has  an  area  of  89  German  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  in 
1839  of  204,300.  Its  furface  is  mountainous.  The 
principal  town  is  Carlsberg. 

W EISSEN BURG  (Uhper),  or  Frl«>-ffjr*-Vai. 
meotb,  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  Transylvania, 
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watered  by  the  Aluta.  Its  area  is  29  German  sq. 
m.  Pod.  tn  1839.  43,800.    Iu  cap.  is  Furstenbarg. 

WEISSEXBURG,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Middle  Franconia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Herat,  27 
m.  8E  of  Anspach.  Pop.  4,194.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  jewellery,  pins,  and  needles. 

WEISSENBURG,  a  township  of  Lehigh  co., 
Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  72  m.  E  by  N  of  Harrisburg. 
Po£  1,427. 

WEI8SEXFELS,  a  town  of  Prassian  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  in  N  lat  51°  12'  7",  20  m.  WSW  of  Leip- 
ric  Pop.  7,800.  It  has  woollen  and  cotton  facto- 
ries, tobacco-mills,  and  porcelain  works. — Also  a 
town  of  Austrian  IUyria,  in  Carniola,  4  m.  WSW 
of  Tarvis. 

WEISSENHORN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
river  Roth,  8  in.  SE  of  Mm,    Pop.  1,605. 

WEI8SENKIRCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Danube,  6  m.  W  of  K  n  ins. 

WEISSENSEE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  1 1 
bl  N  of  Erfurt,  on  the  Helbe.    Pop.  1,800. 

WEIS6EN-8EE,  a  lake  of  Austrian  Illyria,  in 
Carinthia,  between  the  Drave  and  the  Dai  I,  30  m. 
W  of  Klagenfurt  It  is  about  4  m.  in  length,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Drare. 

WEISSENSTADT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper 
Franconia,  on  the  Eger,  17  m.  NE  of  Bayreuth. 
Pop.  1,400. 

WEISSENSTEIN,  a  mounUin  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  and  6  ra.  N  of  Soleure,  having  an  alt. 
of  3,966  ft.  above  Bea-level.— Also  a  v.  of  WUrtem- 
berg,  54  m.  NNW  of  Ulm. 

WEISSENTHURN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  situated  on  the  Rhine,  opposite 
to  Ncnwied. 

WEISSERITZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
in  Bohemia,  and  joins  the  Elbe,  near  Dresden. 

WEISSKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
bannat  of  Temesvar,  68  m.  S  by  E  of  Temesvar. 
Pop.  4,808,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. — Also 
a  town  of  Moravia,  20  m.  E  of  Olmutz,  on  the 
Iletthwa.  Pop.  5,800,  many  of  whom  are  woollen 
and  silk  weavers. — Also  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the 
circle  and  6  m.  8SE  of  Judenburg. 

WEISSMAIN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Upper 
Franconia,  on  the  White  Main,  14  m.  NNE  of  Bam- 
berg.  Pop.  1,050. 

WEISSPODOL,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
leg.  of  Pardnbibitz,  circle  of  Czaslau.    Pop.  485. 

WEISSWA8SER,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  4 
m.  SW  of  Patschkau.  Pop.  1,100.— Also  a  town  of 
Bohemia,  6  m.  NW  of  Jung-Bunzlau,  on  the  Bila. 
Pop.  1,100.— Also  a  town  of  Moravia,  60  ni.  NW  of 
an. 


WEISWEIL,  a  village  of  Baden,  17  m.  NW  of 
Freyburg,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
1,63*5. 

WEISSWEILER,  a  village  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, in  the  circle  of  Duren,  on  the  Jude.  Pop.  1 10. 

YVEISTRITZ,  a  river  of  Prussian  Silesia,  which 
rises  in  the  Riescngebirge,  passes  Schweidnitx, 
joins  the  Polsnitz,  and  flows  into  the  Oder,  on  the 
Thank. 

WEIT,  a  village  of  Illyria,  in  the  gov.  of  Lay- 
bach,  9  m.  N  of  Klagenfurt. 

WE1TEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Mannhartsberg,  18  m.  WSW  of  Krems. 

WEITENAU,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  8  m.  NW  of 
Immerstadt 

WEITERODE,  a  village  of  Kur-Hesse,  near  the 
river  Fulda,  in  the  circle  of  Rotenburg.    Pop.  820. 

WEITERSTADT,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Starkenburg,  landg.  of  Langen.  Pop.  600. 

WEITRA,  or  Weitxach,  a  town  of  Lower  Aus- 
•    tria,  75  m.  WNW  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1,150.— Abo  a 


town  of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Wiever- 
wald,  on  the  Leinsitz.    Pop.  1,800. 

WEITZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  11  m.  NE 
of  Grata.    Pop.  1,000. 

WK1TZENKIRCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  on 
the  Hansruck,  near  Lint.    Pop.  600. 

WEI-YUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  div.  of  Lan-chu-fu,  in  N  hit. 
35°  8',  and  E  long.  104°  16'.— Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Sxechuen,  and  div.  of  Kea- 
taing-fu,  in  N  Ut  29°  39',  and  E  long.  104°  40'. 

WEI- YUEN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yunnan,  and  div.  of  Tsin-unh-fu,  or 
Pu-urh-fu,  in  N  lat.  23°  29',  and  E  long.  101°  5'. 

WELBORN,  a  township  of  Conway  co.,  in  Ar 
kansas,  U.  a    Pop.  683. 

WELBORNE,  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  6$  m.  NNW 
of  Wymondham.    Area  3,270  acres.    Pop.  265. 

WELBOURNE,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  9$  m. 
NW  of  Bleaford.    Area,  3,270  acres.    Pop.  592. 

WELBURN,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Balmer,  N. 
R.  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  SVV  by  W  of  New  Malton. 
Area  750  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  520. — Also  a  town- 
ship in  the  parish  and  4i  tn.  E  of  Helmesley. 

WELBURY,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  6$ 
m.  NNE  of  Northallerton.  Area  2,569  acres.  Pop. 
in  1841,  266;  in  1851,  249. 

WELBY,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Melton- 
Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  2|  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Melton  -  Mowbray.  Area,  1,582  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851,  141. — Also  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  4 J  m. 
E  by  N  of  Grantham.    Area  2,740  acres.    Pop.  481 . 

WELD,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine,  U.  S., 
47  m.  WNW  of  Augusta.    Pop.  1,045. 

WELDON  (Great),  a  market-town  and  parish  of 
Northampton,  near  tne  river  Willy,  4£  m.  ESE  of 
Rockingham.   Area  2,350  acres.    Pop.  321. 

WELDON  (Little),  a  hamlet  of  Northampton- 
shire, adjoining  the  village  of  Great  Weldon.  Area 
1,330  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  537. 

WELDON,  a  village  of  Halifax  co.,  in  N.  Carolina, 
U.  S.,  95  m.  NE  of  Raleigh,  on  the  SW  side  of  the 
Roanoke,  at  the  great  (alia,  which  are  passed  by  a 
canal  12  m.  in  length,  with  a  lockage  of  100  ft 
Pop.  600. 

WELFORD,  a  parish  of  Berkshire,  5  m.  NW  of 
Spcenhamland.  Area  5,173  acres.  Pop.  1,115. — 
Also  a  parish  of  Gloucester,  9  m.  N  of  Chipping- 
Campden.  Area  3,550  acres.  Pop.  659.— Also  a 
hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kempford,  Gloucestershire. 

WELFORD,  or  Wellesfork,  a  parish  of  North- 
amptonshire, 15  m.  NNW  of  Northampton.  Area 
3,650  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  1,153. 

WELHAM,  or  Wkllandham,  a  parish  of  Leices- 
tershire, 4  m.  NE  by  N  of  Market- Harborougb. 
Area  1,109  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  68. 

WELHAM,  a  hamlet  of  Yorkshire,  1*  m.  8  of 
New  Malton. 

WELIKOWA,  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Hradisch,  lordship  of  Lukow.    Pop.  830. 

WEL1TSCHNA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  82  m.  N  of 
Neusohl. 

WELKA,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of 
Hradisch.    Pop.  1,600. 

WELKERSDORF,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Liegnitz,  circle  of  Lowenberg.    Pop.  1,488. 

WELL,  a  parish  of  Lincolnshire,  1}  m.  SSW  of 
Alford.    Area  2, 1 10  acres.    Pop.  in  1 851 ,  f 


a  parish  of  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  8  of  Bedale. 
Area  6,451  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,044. 

WELLAND,  a  parish  of  Worcestershire,  3  ra. 
WSW  of  Upton-upon-Severn.  Area  2,027  acres. 
Pop.  582. 

WELLAND,  a  river  of  England,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  co.  of  Northampton ;  flows  NE,  passing 
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Rockingham  and  Stamford;  turns  N,  and  passes 
Market-Harborough,  Market-Deeping,  and  Spald- 
ing; and  below  the  latter  place  enters  the  Wash, 
after  a  total  coarse  of  70  m.  It  is  navigable  by 
locks  from  Stamford  downwards. 

WELLAND,  or  Chippewa,  a  river  of  Upper 
Canada,  which  flows  through  a  fertile  country 
in  an  E  course  of  60  m.,  to  the  Niagara,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  canal  navigation  known  as  the 
Welland  canal,  28  m.  in  length,  formed  to  connect 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoid  the  falls  of  Nia- 
gara. Up  to  January  1851  this  canal  had  cost 
£954,824.    Ita  revenue*  in  1862  was  £68,272. 

WELLCOMBE,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  17  m. 
SW  by  W  of  Bideford.  Area,  1,751  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851/234. 

WELLE8BOURNE-HASTmaS,  a  village  and 
pirish  of  Warwickshire,  b\  m.  NW  of  Kineton. 
Pop.  797.    Area,  with  W.  Mountford,  4,740  acres. 

WELLESLEY'8  ISLANDS,  a  group  so  called 
by  Flinders,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
on  the  N  coast  of  Australia.  They  consist  of  Mom- 
ington  isle,  Pisonia,  Bentinck,  Sweer's  island,  and 
several  other  Bmall  and  rocky  islets. 

WELLFLEET,  a  town  and  port  of  Barnstable  co., 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
31  m.  ENE  of  Barnstable,  and  97  m.  SE  of  Boston. 
Pop. in  1840,  2.377  ;  in  1850,  2,411. 

WELLHAUGH.  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Falstone.  Area  29,475  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  272 ; 
in  1851,  333. 

WELLIN,  a  department,  commune,  and  town  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  arrond. 
of  Nenfchateau.    Pop  494. 

W ELLING,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Coblcnz,  and  circle  of  Mayen.    Pop.  300. 

WELLINGBOROUGH,  a  parish  and  town  of 
Northampton,  10  m.  NE  of  Northampton.  Area 
of  p.,  4.490  acres.  Pop  in  1831,  4,688  ;  in  1851, 
5,297. — The  town  consists  of  four  good  streets,  di- 
verging from  the  market-place.  The  inhabitants 
were  formerly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  worst- 
ed stuffs;  but  this  employment  declined,  and  of 
late  years  they  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  bobbin-lace. 

WELLINGDORF,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Schwentine.    Pop.  366. 

WELLINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Mentig.  Pop.  260. 
— Also  a  Tillage  of  Wiirtcmberg,  in  the  circlo  of  the 
Danube,  and  bail,  of  Kirchheim.    Pop.  320. 

WELLINGERODE,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  bail,  of  Abterode, 
on  the  Kupferbachc.    Pop.  363. 

WELLINGHAM,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6  m.  SW 
by  8  of  Fakcnham.    Area  1.066  acres.    Pop.  163. 

WELLINGHOFEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Arnsberg,  circle  of  Dortmnndc.    Pop.  462. 

WELLINGHOLZHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Han- 
over, in  the  principality  of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of 
Groningen.    Pop.  934. 

WELLINGORE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln, 
9J  m.  NW  by  N  of  Sleaford.  Area  2,400  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  752;  in  1851,  914. 

WELLINGSBUTTEL,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in 
the  dnchy  of  Holstein,  near  Romberg.    Pop.  320. 

WELLINGTON,  a  county  of  New  South  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  NW  and  NE  by  the  Cudgeegong.  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  counties  of  Blisrh 
and  Phillip ;  on  the  SE  by  the  co.  of  Roxburgh, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Turon ;  on  the  S 
by  the  co.  of  Bathurst;  and' on  the  W  by  the  Bell, 
an  affluent  of  the  Macquarie,  by  which  the  co.  is 
intersected  from  S  to  N.  It  is  traversed  by  several 
M     mountain  ranges.    In  the  W.,  near  the  junction  of 
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the  Bell  and  Macquarie  rivers,  is  a  fine  ralley  of  the 
same  name.  The  pop.  in  1851  was  returned  at  1,609. 
The  chief  town,  Mudgee,  is  on  the  Cudgeegong,  150 
in.  from  Sydney. — Also  a  district  comprising  an 
area  of  about  10,000,000  acres,  extending  between 
the  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  and  adjacent  to  th 
counties  of  Wellington  and  Bathurst.  Pop.  in  1851, 
1,512. — Also  a  co.  of  Western  Australia,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  co.  of  Murray ;  on  the  E  by  that  of 
Wicklow ;  on  the  8  by  the  co.  of  Nelson ;  and  on 
the  W  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  intersected  from  N  to 
S  by  the"  Roe  Range,  a  portion  of  the  DarUng chain, 
and  is  watered  by  several  streams,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Murray  river  in  the  NE  corner,  and 
Preston  and  Brunswick  rivers,  affluents  of  Lesche- 
nanlt  inlet,  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  hind,  and  open- 
ing to  the  E  of  Point  Casuarina  into  Koomban&h 
bay.  The  shore  is  generally  low,  and  is  studded 
with  lagunes.  —  Also  a  parish  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  in  the  co.  of  Buckingham,  bounded  on  the  N 
by  the  Derwent.— Also  a  mountain  which  rises 
above  Hobart-Town  to  an  alt  of  4,000  ft  above  sea- 
level. 

WELLINGTON,  a  parish  in  Hereford,  5J  m.  X 
of  Hereford.  Area  2,538  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 630 ; 
in  1851,  689. — Also  a  township  and  village  in  the 
of  Walls-End,  Northumberland,  3  m.  W  by  8  of 
forth  Shields,  on  the  river  Tyne,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  Newcastle  and  North  Shields  railway.  There 
are  extensive  collieries  in  the  vicinity. — Also  a  par- 
ish and  market-town  in  Salop,  11  m.  E  of  Shrews- 
bury, containing  the  townships  of  Aston,  Hodlev, 
Horton,  Ketlev,  Lawley,  and  Walcott  Area  8.757 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831.  9.671 ;  in  1851,  1 1,544.  The 
town  is  about  2  m.  8  from  the  Wrekin.  The  par- 
ish is  well  supplied  with  coal,  ironstone,  and  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  town  has  long  been  the  seat  of  «- 
tensive  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
iron  articles,  particularly  of  nails. — Also  a  parish 
and  market-town  in  Somersetshire,  150  m.  W?W 
of  London.  Area  of  p.,  5,195  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
4,762 ;  in  1851,  6,415.  It  consistsof  several  streets, 
the  principal  of  which  is  upwards  of  I  m.  in  length. 
Druggets  and  serges  were  formerly  manufactured 
here  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  these  branches 
have  of  late  years  considerably  fallen  off.  Arthur 
Wcllcsh-v  was  created  Viscount  Wellington  on  the 
4th  September,  1809;  Earl  on  the  28th  February, 
1812;  Marquis  on  the  succeeding  18th  of  August; 
and  Duke  on  the  3d  May,  1814. 

WELLINGTON,  a  settlement  on  the  SW  coast 
of  the  North  island  of  New  Zealand,  extending  along 
the  crescent-shaped  beach  of  Port  Nicholson.  The 
town,  which  is  a  long  straggling  village  of  wooden 
houses  often  far  apart,  but  chiefly  near  the  beach 
on  the  W  and  8  sides  of  the  splendid  harbour  or 
basin,  had  a  pop.  of  2,649  in  1848.  See  articles 
Port  Nicrou»os  and  New  Zealamj. 

WELLINGTON,  a  district  of  Upper  Canada,  con- 
sisting of  the  co.  of  Waterloo,  and  comprising  S6 
townships.  It  is  watered  by  the  Grand  River  and 
some  of  its  affluents,  and  contains  some  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  prov.  Pop.  in  1841,  13,851 ;  in  1848, 
36.865. — Also  a  village  partly  in  the  township  of 
Hillier  and  partly  in  that  of  ifallowcll. 

WELLINGTON,  a  township  of  Piscataquis  co., 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  53  m.  NE  of  Augusta. 
Pop  in  1840,  722;  in  1850,  600. — Also  a  township 
of  1/3 rain  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  89  m.  NNE  of 
Columbus,  drained  by  the  W  branch  of  Black  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Columbus  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840. 781 ;  in  1850, 1,556. 

WELLINGTON -CHANNEL,  an  arm  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  leading  from  Harrow  strait  north- 
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■ward  along  the  W  aide  of  North  Devon,  between 
the  parallels  of  74"  30'  and  77°.    Beechey  island, 
the  scene  of  Franklin's  first  winter  encampment,  in 
the  last  and  ill-fated  expedition,  lies  at  the  SE  ex- 
tremity of  this  channel.    It  has  been  supposed  that 
Franklin  may  have  gone  up  this  channel,  if  he 
could  not  get  to  the  westward,  and  found  it  compara- 
tively free  from  ice.   Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  channel  or  strait,  says:  "When  I 
wis  poing  up  westward  from  Melville  island  we 
raw  Wellington  strait  perfectly  free  from  ice,  and 
so  I  marked  it  on  my  chart.    It  was  not  my  busi- 
ness to  go  N  as  long  as  I  could  get  W;  and  there- 
fore we  ran  past,  and  did  not  examine  it ;  but  it  had 
always  been  a  favourite  idea  of  those  who  imagined 
that  the  NW  passage  was  to  be  easily  made  by 
jroing  N.    That  we  know  was  the  favourite  idea  of 
Franklin,  and  we  know  he  did  intend,  if  he  could 
not  get  westward,  to  go  up  Wellington  channel. 
We  have  it  from  his  own  Hps.    My  belief  is  still 
that  after  the  first  winter  he  did  go  up  that  channel, 
and  that,  having  Bteam  power — which  I  had  not  in 
my  time — it  is  possible  tie  may  have  gone  up  in  a 
favourable  season.    For  anything  more  different 
than  a  favourable  and  an  unfavourable  season  in 
those  regions  cannot  be  imagined,  or  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  ice  there.    I  have  been  some- 
times beset  for  two  or  three  days  together  by  the  ice 
in  such  a  way  that  from  the  masthead  I  could  not 
see  sufficient  water  to  float  a  bottle  in;  and  in  24 
hours  there  was  not  a  bit  of  ice  to  be  seen.  There- 
fore in  a  favourable  season  he  may  have  gone  up 
that  inlet,  and  may,  by  the  power  of  steam  ana 
favourable  circumstances,  have  got  so  far  to  the  NW 
in  an  ordinary  season  he  could  not  get  back 
And  those  who  knew  Franklin  know  this 
be  would  push  on  year  after  year  so  long  as 
his  provisions  lasted.    Nothing  could  stop  him.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  look  back  if  he  believed  the  thing 
was  still  possible."   The  last  we  know  of  the  ex- 
pedition is  that  it  passed  the  winter  of  1845-6  in  a 
small  cove  between  Cape  Riley  and  Bcechey-island, 
facing  Lancaster-sound;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wellington-channel  traces  of  a  travelling  party 
were  subsequently  discovered,  which  seems  to  have 
been  despatched  from  the  same  expedition.  From 
these  facts,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  geogra- 
phers, "  that  Franklin's  expedition  never  got  far 
up  Wellington  strait;  that  they  had,  near  its  mouth, 
or  in  attempting  to  proceed  westward,  been  embed- 
ded in  the  ice ;  that  they  had  clung  to  their  ships 
till  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  then  com- 
menced their  dreary  journey  to  the  southward,  for 
they  were  in  want  of  provisions  when  met  by  the 
Esquimaux.    The  date  of  these  events  cannot  be 
later  than  1850,  when  the  solitary  traces  of  the 
'.  y  were  found  at  Cape  Riley  and  Beechey-island. 
may  have  happened  as  late  as  1849,  for  to 
Sine,  according  to  letters  from  Franklin,  he 
thought  his  provisions  might  be  stretched  out." 

WELLINGTON-ISLAND,  an  island  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  archipelago,  extending  between  the  gulf  of 
l'ena»,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula 
of  Tres-Montes  on  the  N,  and  the  gulf  of  Trinidad 
on  the  8,  and  divided  from  the  continent  on  the  E 
by  the  Messier  and  Wide  channels.  It  lies  between 
47*  30T  and  50°  2V,  and  is  138  m.  in  length,  but  of 
small  comparative  breadth. 

WELLINGTON -SQUARE,  a  village  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  the  township  of  Nelson,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, 81  ro.  from  Hamilton.   Pop.  400. 

WELLMICH,  a  market-town  of  Nassau,  in  the 
bail,  of  St  Goarsbausen,  on  the  Rhine.    Pop.  492. 
WELLOW,  a  parish  in  Notts,  1 J  m.  SE  of  Oiler- 
Area  991  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  473;  in  1851, 
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597. — Also  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  4  in.  S  by  W 
of  Bath,  containing  the  hamlets  of  Beggeridge, 
Hassage,  Peglinch,  Shascombe,  Stony  -  Littleton, 
Twinney,  or  Twyniho,  Whiteoxmead,  and  Wood- 
bornugh.    Area  5,292  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,142. 

WELLOW  (East),  a  parish  in  Hants,  4  m.  W  of 
Romsey.    Area  2,373  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  289. 

WELLOW  (West),  a  parish  in  Wilts,  4j  m.  W 
by  N  of  Romsey.    Area  1,344  acres.    Pop.  407. 

WELLS,  a  parish  and  seaport  town  in  Norfolk,  5 
m.  N  by  W  of  Walsingbam,  and  32  m.  NW  by  N  of 
Norwich.  Area ofn., 4,510 acres.  Pop. in  1831, 3,624; 
in  1851,  3,675.  The  town,  situated  on  a  small  creek 
which  has  a  winding  course  of  about  2  m.  in  length, 
through  salt  marshes,  to  the  German  ocean,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  two  main  streets.  The  entrance  to 
the  harbour  has  been  rendered  difficult  by  the  gra- 
dual accumulation  of  silt  and  other  obstructions; 
but  it  has  of  late  been  considerably  improved  under 
the  inspection  of  harbour-commissioners.  Spring 
tides  rise  11  ft.  at  the  quay,  and  vessels  of  150  tons 
can  come  up  at  high  water.  The  exports  consist 
chieflv  of  grain,  malt,  and  oysters. 

WELLS,  a  city  and  borough  in  Somersetshire, 
19  m.  8  of  Burton,  and  19  m.  SW  of  Bath,  on  the 
south  Bide  of  the  Mendip  hills.  The  town,  which  is 
small,  has  an  interesting  appearance,  from  the  num- 
ber of  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  it  con- 
tains, particularly  its  magnificent  cathedral.  It 
consists  chiefly  ot  four  principal  streets.  There  is 
a  Urge  stocking  manufactory  which  sometimes  em- 
ploys as  many  as  1,500  persons;  the  market  for 
corn  is  no  longer  considerable ;  but  the  cheese  mar- 
ket is  the  greatest  in  the  west  of  England.  The 
pop.  in  1831  was  4,603;  in  1851,  4,784.  The 
burgh  returns  2  members  to  parliament.  Electors 
in  1852,  325.  Bishop  Robert,  about  the  year  1139, 
decided  that  the  diocesan  should  be  styled  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  be  enthroned,  on  his  ad- 
mission, in  both  churches.  At  the  Reformation, 
the  chapter  of  Bath  was  dissolved ;  and  the  election 
of  the  bishops  has  ever  since  been  vested  in  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Wells.  The  cathedral  church,  a 
magnificent  cruciform  structure,  chiefly  in  the  earli- 
est style  of  English  architecture,  stands  at  the  E 
extremity  of  the  city.  Its  form  is  the  usual  one  of 
a  cross,  extending  from  E  to  W,  in  extreme  length, 
415  ft.;  the  transept  measuring  155  ft.  From  the 
intersection  springs  a  quadrangular  tower,  178  ft.  in 
height;  and  two  towers,  each  126  ft.  in  height,  rise 
from  tbe  N  and  S  sides  of  the  W  entrance.  The 
most  remarkable  portion  of  the  building  is  the  west 
front,  which  is  covered  with  elaborate  sculpture  of 
light  and  airy  design.  The  choir  is  108  ft.  in  length. 
The  Lady-chapel  is  an  architectural  gem  52  ft.  in 
length.  The  episcopal  palace  is  an  ancient  castel- 
lated mansion  to  the  S  of  the  cathedral,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  moat,  enclosing  a  space  of  7  acres, 
and  communicating  with  the  cathedral  through  a 
venerable  gateway  leading  over  a  bridge. 

WELLS,  a  pansh  in  cos.  Carlow  and  Kilkenny, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Gouran,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  West  Idrone.    Area  2,726  acres.    Pop.  1,298. 

WELLS,  a  parish  of  Tasmania,  in  the  co.  of 
Devon,  bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Tamar. — Also  a 
town  of  South  Australia,  in  the  co.  of  Flinders,  on 
an  arm  of  Coffin  bay. — Also  a  town  in  the  co.  of 
Hindmarsh,  on  Encounter  bay. 

WELL8,  a  port  on  the  N  coast  of  Russian 
America,  in  the  NW  part  of  Prince  William's  strait, 
in  N  lat.  61°,  and  W  long.  147°  2T. 

WELLS,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  372  sq.  m.  drained  by 
Upper  Wabash  and  Salamonie  rivers,  and  intersected 
by  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Southern  railway.   Pop.  in 
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1840,  1,822;  in  1850,  6.152—  Also  a  township  of 
York  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  81  m.  SSW  of  Au- 
gusta. It  is  low  and  marshy,  drained  by  affluents 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  intersected  by  the  Portland, 
Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railway.  Pop.  in  1840, 2,978 ; 
in  1850,  2,945. — Also  a  township  of  Hamilton  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  69  m.  NNW  of  Albany, 
drained  by  the  Sacandaga  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 365 ; 
in  1850,  400. — Also  a  township  of  Rutland  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  67  m.  8SW  of  Montpelier. 
It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  contains  a  large 
lake.  Pop.  in  1850, 804.— Also  a  township  of  Brad- 
ford co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  drained  by 
South  creek  and  by  a  branch  of  Seely  creek.  Pop. 
in  1840,  1,492. — Also  a  township  ot  Macon  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Missouri.  Pop.  680.— Also  a  river  of 
the  state  of  Vermont,  which  has  its  source  in  Long 
Pond,  in  Groton,  and  joins  the  Connecticut  in  the 
NE  of  part  of  Newbury. 

WELLSBORO',  a  village  of  Tiogo  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  102  m.  N  by  W  of 
Harrisbnrg.    Pop.  in  1850,  620. 

WELLSBUKO,  a  village  of  Chenning  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Now  York,  U.  S.,  on  the  Erie  railway, 
276  m.  from  New  York. — Also  a  village  of  Brook 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  E  side  of  the 
Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2,000;  in  1850,  2,200. 

WELLSEE,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein,  near  Kiel,  on  a  small  lake  of  the  same 
name.    Pop.  278. 

WELL'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Jefferson  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  in  the  St  Lawrence. 

WELLSPITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn.    Pop.  660. 

WELL'S  RIVER,  a  village  of  Orange  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
26  m.  ESE  of  Montpelier,  and  on  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord, and  Montreal  railroad. 

WELLSTRAS8E,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Munster.    Pop.  200. 

WELLSVILLE,  a  village  of  8cioto  township, 
Alleghany  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  227 
m.  W  by  S  of  Albany,  and  on  the  E  side  of  Genesee 
river.  Pop.  in  1840,  240. — Also  a  village  of  Yel- 
low Creek  township,  Columbiana  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Ohio,  126  ra.  ENE  of 
Columbus,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  rail- 
road.   Pop.  in  1850,  1,549. 

WELLWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Flatow.    Pop.  270. 

WELLWOOD,  a  town  of  New  8outh  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  and  near  Bathurst. 

WELMLINGEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Lorrach.  Pop.  345. 

WELMSCHLOSS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Saatz. 
Pop.  390.    It  has  a  castle. 

WELNA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  24  m.  N  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Obernik,  on  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the 
Warthe.    Pop.  428. 

WELNETHAM  (Great),  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4 
ra.  SSE  of  Bury-SU-Edmunds.  Area  1,493  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  422 ;  in  1851,  552. 

WELNETHAM  (Little),  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4 
m.  SE  of  Bury-SL-Edmunds.  Area  592  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  180 ;  in  1851,  178. 

WELNEY,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Upwell,  partly 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  partly  in  Norfolk,  6  m.  ENE 
of  March.    Area  5,292  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,206. 

WELN 1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Bohra-  Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Haida.  Pop.  800. 


WELPER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Bochum.    Pop.  29oT 

WELPLAGE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Wittlage-Hunte- 
burp.  near  Lemforde.    Pop.  824. 

WELS,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  circle 
of  Hausruck,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Traun,  18  m. 
SW  of  Lintz,  and  120  m.  W  of  Vienna,  in  N  lat. 
48°  y  32",  and  E  long.  14°  1'  13".  Pop.  5,550.  It 
is  regularly  built,  and  contains  two  castles  belong- 
ing to  the  princes  of  Auersberg  and  Polhaim,  icv- 
eral  handsome  churches,  a  Protestant  chapel,  a 
large  hospital,  and  several  schools.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cotton  fabrics,  tanneries,  and  copper  and 
powder-mills,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
wood,  corn,  and  cattle. 

WELSBACH  (Gross  and  Kleis).  two  vilhures  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Lan- 
genfalza.  Pop.  430. — Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of 
Treves,  and  circle  of  Saarbruck.    Pop.  280. 

WEL8BERG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  in 
the  prov.  of  Brixen,  and  circle  of  Bruneck,  on  the 
Rienz.    Pop.  660. 

WELSCIIBILLIG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  and  11m.  NNW  of  Treves.    Pop.  698. 

WEL8CH-BIRKEN,  a  market-town  of  Austria 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  circle  of 
Prachin,  to  the  NW  of  Huffenez.    Pop.  458. 

WELSH  I  KID,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  pror. 
of  Luxemburg,  and  bail,  of  Diekirch.    Pop.  260. 

WELSCHE-KONFINIEN.   See  Roveredo. 

WELSCHENNEXT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Olpc   Pop.  330. 

WELSCHENROHR,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  and  to  the  NE  of  Soleure,  and  bail,  of 
Balstale.    Pop.  72 1,    It  has  an  iron-mine. 

WELSCHNEURF.UTH.  a  village  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Kari»- 
ruhe.    Pop.  700. 

WELSCH-STENIACH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Has- 
lach.   Pop.  460. 

WELSE,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Pots- 
dam, and  circle  of  Angermunde,  an  affluent  of  the 
Oder. 

^  WELSE DE.  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the 
circle  of  Kintcln,  and  bail,  of  Oldendorf.   Pop.  468. 

WELSH  EIM,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  preaidial  of  Efc-h- 
s tad f .    Pop.  500.    It  has  a  castle. 

WELSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Dachau.  Pop.  220. 

WELSHPOOL,  or  Pool,  anciently  Tejuxwm, 
a  borough  and  parish  in  Montgomeryshire,  North 
Wales,  170  m.  NWof  London.  Area  6,801  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  4,538;  in  1851,  4,391.— The  town,  sit- 
uated in  a  valley  near  the  banks  of  the  Severe,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Montgomeryshire  canal,  consists 
in  fact  of  two  towns,  Pool  town  and  Welsh  town ; 
which  are  however  so  united  as  to  form  a  continuoai 
town.  The  Ellesmere  canal,  which  passes  clow 
on  the  E  side  of  the  town,  communicates  with  Ches- 
ter and  Liverpool ;  and  the  Severn  is  navigable  to  a 
place  called  the  Pool  stake,  200  m.  from  its  month, 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  during 
several  months  of  the  year.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flannels.  W. 
was  anciently  a  borough,  and  contributed  with 
Montgomery  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament, 
but  was  disfranchised  in  1728.  The  pari,  borough, 
which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  p.  of  Pool,  and 
the  township  of  Gunrog-Fechan,  in  the  parish  of 
Guilsfield,  is  now  contnbutary  with  Montgomery, 
Llanfyllin,  Llanidloes,  Machynlleth,  and 
in  returning  one  member  to  parliament. 
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WELSIGKENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
re?,  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Jaterbogk.  Pop.  240. 

WELSLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Maedeburg,  and  circle  of  Wanxleben.  Pop.  1,152. 

WELST,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Vologda,  on  the  Waga.    Pop.  900. 

WELSTORF,  a  village  of  Lippe-Detmold,  in  the 
bail,  of  Barenholz.    Pop.  440. 

WELT  (Neu)  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Bidschow,  S8  rn.  N  of  Neu  Bidschow,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Riesen-Gebirge.    It  is  noted  for  its  glass- 


WELTDER,  a  valley  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains. 

WELTE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Monster,  and  circle  of  Koesfeld.    Pop.  450. 

WELTE M,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Limbunr.  12  m.  E  of  Maestricht.    Pop.  3.080. 

WELTENBURG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
pro*,  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Kelheim. 
Poa245. 

WELTENSCH  WANN.  a  village  of  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  on  the  Calw.    Pop.  220. 

WELTEROD,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of 
st  Goarshausen.    Pop.  370. 

WELTE RSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Pfalx.    Pop.  260. 

WELTE8BURG.  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the 
bail  of  WalmeroH.  Pop.  200. 

WELTE WITZ,  a  village  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in 
the  bail,  of  Neustadt,  on  the  Aria.    Pop.  230. 

WELTIE8CH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of 
Leiimeritx.    Pop.  250. 

WELTON,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  6  m.  NE  of 
Lincoln.  Area 3,690  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  516;  in 
1861.  604. — Also  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  3 
m.  NE  of  Daventry.— Area  1,690  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,600;  in  1851,  663.— Also  a  township  in  the 
P.  of  Ovingham,  Northumberland,  9  m.  ENE  of 
Hexham.— Also  a  parish,  including  the  chapelry  of 
Melton,  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire.  3J  m.  SE  of  South 
Care.  Area  3,553  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  856. 

WELTON-IN-THE  MARSH,  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 5  m.  ENE  of  Spilsby.  Area  2,600  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  363;  in  1851,  431. 

WELTON-LE-WOLD,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire, 
4  m.  W  of  Louth.    Area  2,520  acres.    Pop.  368. 

WELTRUB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitx,  and  bail,  of  Neu-Kolin. 
Pop.  880. 

WELTRUSS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Welwarn, 
in  an  islam!  of  the  Moldau.    It  has  a  castle. 

WELTSCHO  WITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ntis, in  the  circle  of  Pre  ran.    Pop.  260. 

jn  tho^regency 

ige  ot  rrussin,  in  tne  regency  of 
Arnsberir,  and  circle  of  Goest    Pop.  238. 

WELWARN,  or  Bklwar,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Rohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of 
8chkn,on  the  Rothenbach,  18  m.  NW  of  Prague. 
Pop.  1,758.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  four 
?»te*.   It  has  some  linen  manufactories. 

WEL  WICK,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
!  m.  8E  of  Patrington.  Area  6,674  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  401 ;  in  1851,  468. 

WELWYN,  a  parish  of  Hertfordshire,  on  the 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  railroad,  which  is  here 
carried  along  a  viaduct  of  42  arches,  each  30  ft. 
wide,  and  97  ft.  high.  The  village  consists  of  one 
•treet  of  well-built  houses,  througli  which  runs  the 
preat  road  from  Ixmdon  to  York.  Area  of  p.  2,987 
•cres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,369;  in  1851,  1,557. 

W   _ 


ravit,  m  tne  circle  ot  t'rerau.    rop.  xw. 

WELTSIN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  t 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Demmin.  Pop. 

WELVER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 


WELZHEIM,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Jaxt,  20  m.  NE  of  Stutgard.  Pop.  1,680.  It 
has  a  trade  in  flax  and  timber. 

WEM,  a  parish  in  Salop,  comprising  the  market- 
town  of  W. ;  the  cbapclries  of  LdsUston  and  New- 
town ;  and  the  townships  of  Aston,  Cotton,  Horton, 
Lacon,  Lowe  with  Ditches,  Northwood,  Sleap,  Soul- 
ton,  Tilley,  Wem,  and  Woolverley.  Area  of  p., 
13,841  acres.  Poo.  in  1841,  4,119;  in  1851,  3,747. 
— The  town  of  W.t  11m.  N  by  E  of  Shrewsbury, 
consists  of  one  large  street,  with  several  cross 
streets  and  lanes;  and  stands  on  a  level  ground 
near  the  N  bank  of  the  Roden.  The  inhabitants 
are  partly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
and  in  malting. 

WEMBDON,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  1  m. 
NE  of  Bridge  water.  Area  2,471  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851,819. 

WEMBURY,  a  parish  in  Devon,  on  the  W  bank 
of  the  Yealm,  near  the  point  at  which  it  falls  into 
the  English  channel,  5  m.  8  by  W  of  Earl's  Plvmp- 
ton.    Area  3,205  acre*.    Pop.  in  1851,  577. 

WEMBWORTHY,  a  parish  in  Devon,  4  m.  SSW 
ofChnmleigb.    Area  2,411  acres.    Pop.  444. 

WEMDAL,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  district 
of  Gefleborg,  120  m.  WNW  of  Sundswal. 

WEMDING,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  10  m.  N  of 
Donauworth.  on  the  Schwald.    Pop.  2,000. 

WEMELDINGE,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Zieland,  6  m.  E  of  Goa.    Pop.  800. 

WEMYSS,  a  parish  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Forth,  5f  m.  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1 
to  2  m.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,001  ;  in  1851,  5,647.  There 
are  seven  villages  in  the  parish :  West  W.,  the  pop. 
of  which,  in  1831,  was  858;  in  1851,  1,013;  East 
W.,  in  which  iB  the  parish-church,  pop.  802 ;  Buck- 
haven,  a  fishing-town,  pop.  in  1831, 1,363  ;  in  1851, 
1,769;  Methil;  Kirkland,  where  there  are  extensive 
spinning- mills;  West  -  Coaltown,  and  East -Coal- 
town,  both  inhabited  by  colliers. 

WEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh, 
and  div.  of  Knng-chang-fu,  in  N  lat.  32°  55',  and  E 
long.  105°  8'. 

WEN-CHING-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae-ping-fu,  in  N  lat. 
28°  2',  and  E  long.  107'  8'. 

WEN-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tung,  and  div.  of  Kwang-chu-fu,  in  N  hit. 
18*  49',  and  E  Jong.  110°  20\ 

WEN-CHUEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Mow- 
chu,  in  N  lat.  31°  22',  and  E  long.  103°  36\ 

WEN  DEL  (Sanrr),  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  that 
part  of  the  old  department  of  the  Sarrc  assigned  to 
Saxe-Coburg,  on  the  Blies,  29  m.  SE  of  Treves. 
Pop.  2.400. 

WENDELL,  formerly  8aviixb,  a  township  of 
Sullivan  co.,  New  Hampshire,  U.  8.,  22  m.  NE  of 
Charlestown.  Pop.  795. — Also  a  township  of  Frank- 
lin co.,  Massachusetts,  13  m.  E  of  Greenfield. 
Pop.  875. 

WENDELSTEIN,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in 
Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Schwarrach,  9  m.  S  of 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  1,200.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  cutlery  and  distilleries. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Merseburg,  circle  of  Quer- 
furt.  Pop.  200. 

WENDEN,  a  principality  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Gastrow,  lying  contiguous 
to  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.— Also  a  villape  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Konigsberg,  circle  of  Rasten- 
burg.  Pop.  400. — Also  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Livonia,  in  N  lat.  57°  18'.  Pop.  1,200. 
WENDINGEN,  a  town  in  Wiirtemberg,  at  the 
of  the  Lauter  and  Neckar,  12  m.  ESE  of 
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Stutgard.  Pod.  1,100.— Also  a  village  of  Baden,  in 
the  Upper  Rhine  circle,  bail,  of  Freiburg.  Pop. 
635. 

WENDISCHHIPPA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipzig,  bail,  of  Oschutx.    Pop.  443. 

WENDLEBURY,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  1\  m. 
8W  of  Bicester.    Area  1,050  acres.    Pop.  242. 

WENDLING,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4*  in.  W  of 
East  Dereham.   Area  1.436  acres.    Pop.  385. 

WENDON-LOUGHT8,  or  Lorre,  a  pariah  in 
Essex,  6  m.  W  by  N  of  Saffron-Walden.  Area 
1,520  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  54;  in  1851,  59. 

WEN  DOVER,  a  parish  and  town  in  Bucks,  23 
m.  SE  of  Buckingham.  Area  of  p.,  5,719  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  1,397;  in  1831,  2,008;  in  1851,  1.937. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chil tern- 
hills.  Lace-making  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  female  inhabitants.  Until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  reform  act,  W.  returned  2  members  to 
parliament. 

WENDRON  (Saiht).  a  pariah  in  Cornwall,  in- 
cluding the  town  of  Helstoh:  which  see.  Area 
13,320  acres.  The  pop.,  including  the  borough  of 
Helston,  in  1801,  was  5,254;  in  1851,  8,675. 

WENDY,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  6}  m.  NW 
of  Roy  s ton.   Area  947  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  154. 

WENDZIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Oppeln.  circle  of  Lublinitz.    Pop.  660. 

WENER,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  bounded  by  the  old 
provs.  of  Wermcland,  Dalecarlia,  and  West  Goth- 
land. It  is  100  m.  long,  from  NE  to  8W,  and  50 
m.  broad  at  the  widest  part.  Its  surface,  amount- 
ing to  780  geog.  sq.  m.,  is  about  150  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  Cattegat  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  two  necks  of  land  which  approach  each  other 
within  15  m.  Though  the  navigation  is  not  exempt 
from  hazard,  it  is  of  importance  for  the  transport  of 
iron  and  other  bulky  commodities.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  a  number  of  streams  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  of  Norway ;  the  largest  of  which  is 
the  Klar.  The  only  river  that  flows  out  of  it  is  the 
Gotha-elv,  which  issues  from  its  SW  extremity. 
The  coasts  are  lined  with  islands,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  inhabited  and  cultivated. 

WENERSUORG,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen 
of  Elfsborg  or  prov.  of  West  Gothland,  situated  on 
a  bay,  near  the  efflux  of  the  Gotha-elv  from  Lake 
Wener,  52  m.  N  of  Gottenburg.  Pop.  2,600.  It  is 
the  principal  staple  for  the  iron  and  timber  sent 
from  Wermeland  to  Gottenburg. 

WENEW,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  and  30 
m.  NE  of  Tula,  on  the  Wenewka.   Pop.  3,700. 

WENFOE,  or  Wexvob,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, 5  m.  SW  of  Cardiff.  Area  2,955  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  432;  in  1851,  475. 

WENG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower  Bavaria, 
landb.  of  Griesbach.  Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  of 
Austria,  on  the  Upper  Em  circle,  in  the  district  of 
Braunau.  Pop.  410.— Also  a  village  of  Syria,  in 
the  circle  of  Judenburg.   Pop.  440. 

WEN-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  8hun-teen-fu,  in  N  lat. 
38°  53',  and  E  long.  116°  34'.— Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Keih- 
gan-fu. 

WENGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
8uabia,  district  of  Kempten.    Pop.  666. 

WEN  GENS,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and 
circle  of  Oppeln.   Pop.  318. 

WENG  I,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Berne,  circle  of  Bnren.    Pop.  744. 

WENG-KEANG,  a  distnet  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Jar-mong,  and  div.  of  Gan-king-fu, 
in  N  lat  30°  15',  and  E  long.  116°  40'. 
WENG-TU-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 


in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of 
N  lat  38s  45',  and  E  long.  115°  14'. 

WENHAM,  a  township  of  Esaex  co.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, U.  8.,  20  m.  N  by  E  of  Boston.  Pop.  hi 
1840,  689;  in  1850,  977.  From  a  lake  or  pond  of 
about  1  m.  sq.  on  its  8  border,  many  thousand  tons 
of  ice  are  annually  exported. 

WENHAM  (Gbeat  or  Burst),  a  parish  in  Saf. 
folk,  4£  m.  SE  by  8  of  Hadleigh.  Area  1,123  acrea. 
Pop.  in  1831,  181 ;  in  1851,  269. 

WENHAM  (Little),  a  pariah  in  8uffolk,  5  m. 
8E  by  E  of  Hadleigh.    Area  931  acres.    Pop.  72. 

WENHA8TON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3  m.  SE  of 
Halesworth.  Area  2,326  acres.  Pop.,  including 
the  hamlet  of  Mells,  578;  in  1851,  1,008. 

WEN-HE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Keang-chu,  in  N  1st 
35°  25',  and  E  long.  Ill*  8'. 

WEN-HEANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Ho-nan-fu,  in  N  lat  34°  36',  and 
E  Ion*.  110°  30'. 

WEN-HEEN,  or  Wax-iibex,  a  district  and  town 
of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-sub,  and  div.  of  Kese- 
chu,  in  N  lat  35  6',  and  E  long.  113°  ir.— Also  a 
district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chnen,  and  dir. 
of  Kew-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  30°  57',  and  E  long.  108*  3?. 

WENIGERN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Arnsberg,  circle  of  Hagen.    Pop.  477. 

WEN-KEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chnen,  and  div.  of  Ching-to-fu,  in 
N  lat.  80°  40*.  and  E  long.  103°  55'. 

WEN-LEEN-CHU,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  pror 
of  Yun-nan,  in  N  lat  24°  28',  and  E  long.  99*  JT 

WEN  LOCK  (Little),  a  pariah  in  Salop,  3*  m.  S 
of  Wellington.    Area  2,745  acres.    Pop.  1,030. 

WENLOCK  (Mcch),  a  parish  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Salop,  12  m.  SE  of  Shrewsbury.  Anss 
8,846  acres.  Pop,  in  1831,  2,487;  in  1851,  2.398. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  two  streets  at  rigkt 
angles  to  one  another.  The  pari,  boroogh  comprises 
17  parishes,  with  a  pop.  in  1851  of  20.588,  chiefly 
engaged  in  potteries,  mines,  iron-works,  and  coal- 
pits.   Electors  in  1852,  905. 

WENNE  (Sajxt),  a  pariah  in  Cornwall.  4  in.  SE 
by  E  of  St.  Column-Major.  Area  4,546  acre*.  Pop. 
in  1831,  649;  in  1851,  650. 

WEN-NEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Faou-cho-fa,  is 
N  lat  28°  40',  and  E  long.  116°  51'. 

WENNINGTON,  a  parish  in  Essex,  2  m.  N  by 
W  of  Purfleet  Area  1,570  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
127;  in  1851,  177. — Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Mailing,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  6$  tn.  S  by  E  of 
Kirkby-Lonsdale.   Area  830  acres.   Pop.  169. 

WEN-SHAN.   See  Ladbokrs. 

WEN-SHANG,  a  district  and  town  of  Ouna.  io 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tnng,  and  div.  of  Yu-chu-fa,  ia 
N  lat.  35°  50',  and  E  long.  116°  40". 

WEN-SHWUY,  a  district  and  town  of  arias,  ia 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae-yoen-fo,  io  K 
lat  87°  29',  and  E  long.  1 11'  58\ 

WENSLEY,  a  parish  and  township  in  the  X.  B. 
of  Yorkshire,  3  m.  NW  of  Middleham,  iackciu? 
the  chapelry  of  Bolton-castle ;  the  townships  of 
Preston-under-Scar,  Redmire,  and  W. ;  and  the  mar- 
ket-town of  I^eyburn.    Area  of  p.,  14.280  sens. 
Pop.  in  1801,  1,506;  in  1831,  2.266;  in  1851,  J.105. 
— Wenslcy-dale  is  an  extensive  tract  of  awntry, 
banked  on  each  side  by  lofty  moors,  in  two  strait  | 
unbroken  ridges,  leaving  open,  as  far  as  the  eye  cats  | 
reach,  the  long  dale  or  valley  of  the  river  lira.—  ( 
Also  a  township  and  village  in  the  p.  of  Dariey, 
Derbyshire,  3*  m.  WNW  of  Matlock.  Pop.inclad- 
ing  tfie  hamlet  of  Snitterton,  in  1851,  557. 

WEN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  v 
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pror.  of  Shan-ting,  and  div.  of  Ting-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat  37*  12',  and  E  long.  122"  20'. 

WEXTXOR,  a  pariah  in  Salop,  5J  m.  NE  of 
Buhop '$ castle.    Area  6,698  acres.    Pop.  646. 

WEX-TSAE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  dir.  of  Yuen-chu-fu,  in  N 
Lit.  28°  5'.  and  E  long.  1 14°  2C. 

WEX-TSKUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pror.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Scucn-hwa-fu,  in  N 
kt  40'  45',  and  E  long.  114°  38'.— Also  a  district 
tad  town  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  dir.  of  Pu- 
chn-fu,  in  N  Ut.  35°  25',  and  E  long.  110°  4tf. 

WENTWORTH,  or  Wikofohd,  a  parish  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 4|  m.  WSW  of  Ely.  Area  1,437  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  144;  in  1851,  189.— Also  a  chapel ry 
tod  township  in  the  p.  of  Wath-upon-Dearn,  York- 
shire, 5)  m.  X  W  l.v  N  of  Rotherham.  Area  2,830 
acres.  Fop.  in  1831,  1,394;  in  1851,  1,556.  Went- 
worth-house,  the  seat  of  Earl  Fitzwiiliam,  is  situ- 
ated in  this  chapelry  between  Barnsley  and  Rother- 
ham. The  principal  facade  of  this  noble  mansion 
is  of  600  ft  in  front,  and  the  interior  corresponds 
in  magnificence.   The  park  contains  1,500  acres. 

WENTWORTH,  a  township  of  Grafton  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  U.  8.,  48  m.  NW  of  Concord.  Pop. 
1,197.—  Also  a  village  in  Rockingham  co.,  N.  Caro- 
lina, 76  m.  NW  of  Raleigh. 

WEOBLEY,  a  pariah  and  town  of  Hereford,  12 
m.  XW  of  Hereford.  Area  8,309  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  919;  in  1851,  908.  The  town,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Hereford  to  Knighton,  consists  of 
ooe  principal  street.    Under  the  reform  act  it  was 


WEOXARD'8  (Saixt),  a  parish  in  Herefordshire, 
7  m.  W  by  N  of  Ron.  Area  4,536  acres.  Pop. 
m  1831,  564;  in  1851,  648. 

WEPION,  a  department  and  commone  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Namur,  watered  by 
the  Mease.    Pop.  of  dep.,  748 ;  of  com.,  340. 

WEPPENDORF,  or  Vet,  a  market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  comitat  of  Eisenborg,  6  m.  E  of  Stein- 
unanger.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  Counts  of  Erdoly. 

WEPPERATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  regeucy  of  Treves,  and  circle 
of  Bemkastel. 

WEPRIKAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Choticor. 
Pop.  440.  —  Also  a  village  of  the  same  re,?.,  in  the 
bail,  of  Polna.    Pop.  400. 

WEPRITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Landsberg.    Pop.  625. 

WERANG-GHATI,  a  pass  of  the  Himalaya, 
leading  across  the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley 
E  of  Pangi  from  that  of  Lipa,  in  Kunawur.  The 
crest  of  the  pass,  which  has  an  alt.  of  13,145  ft. 
above  sea-level,  is  a  vast  mass  of  loose  rock.  The 
new  from  it  is  only  remarkable  for  its  barrenness. 
The  descent  on  the  NE  side  to  Lipa,  a  distance  of 
5  m.,  is  long  and  steep. 

WERATSCHE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  CilU.    Pop.  260. 

WERBACH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Taubcr-Bischofsheim. 
Pop.  1,190. 

WERBACHHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Tauber-Bis- 
chofsheim, on  the  Tauber.    Pop.  360. 

WERBAN.    See  Vebbo. 

WERBELLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Angermunde.  Pop. 
250.— A  canal  extends  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  v,  to  the  Finow  canal. 

WKRBELOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
»(  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Prenzlaw.    Pop.  230. 


WERBEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
57  m.  NNE  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Osterburg, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  the  confluence 
of  the  Havel,  in  N  lat  52°  51'.  Pop.  924.  It  has  a  fine 
church  erected  by  the  knights  of  Mai ta,  an  hospital, 
and  a  tannery. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  ana  circle  of  Kottbus.  Pop.  924. — Also  a 
village  in  the  regency  of  Mersebarg,  and  circle  of 
Weissenfels.  Pop.  352. — Also  a  market-town  in 
the  repency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Pyritz,  on  the 
E  bank  of  Lake  Madiie,  Pop.  615.  It  has  an  hos- 
pital and  extensive  fisheries. 

WERBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Franco nia,  and  presidial  of  Bruckenau. 
Pop.  492. 

WERBIETZE.   See  Wbkhicx. 

WERBIG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regencv  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Kustrin.  Pop.  320.— Also 
a  village  in  the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle 
of  Jerichow.  Pop.  210. — Also  two  villages,  distin- 
guished as  Hohen  and  Neider,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Zauch-Belzig.    Pop.  260. 

WERBITSK.  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Moskow,  ana  circle  of  Dmitrow,  on  the 
Jachroma.    It  has  a  large  porcelain-manufactory. 

WERBLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Neustadt    Pop.  340. 

WERBLITZ,  a  viUage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Soldin.    Pop.  348. 

WERBOMONT,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Huy. 
Pop.  of  dep.,  276 ;  of  com.,  1 18. 

WERCHAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Schweinitz.    Pop.  200. 

WERCHHA  BEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Bunzlau,  near  Persteiru  Pop. 
270. 

WERCHLUGAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencv of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Schweinitz. 
Pop. '260. 

WERCHNE-UDINSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
in  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uda,  on 
the  E  side  of  Lake  Baikal.    Pop.  3,500. 

WERCHNE-URAL8K,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural,  to  the  8  of  Ufa. 
Pop.  1,500.   See  also  Uralsk. 

WERCHNIJ-LAMOW,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Penza,  and  circle  of  Nisny- 
Lamow,  on  the  Lamova.    Pop.  4,600. 

WERCHNOI- KAMTCHATKA,  a  village  of 
Russia,  in  Kamtchatka,  to  the  N  of  Petropaulowsky. 
Pop.  300.    It  has  a  military  hospital. 

WERCHO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Kalau.    Pop.  260. 

WERCHOWA8HK,  or  WrarHowascnaot  -  Po- 
bad,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of 
Vologda,  and  circle  of  Welsk,  to  the  NW  of  Zolma, 
on  the  Waga. 

WERCHTER,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of 
Louvain,  watered  by  the  Dyer,  the  Demer,  and  the 
leke.  Pop.  of  dep.,  1,195;  of  com.,  551. 
WERCKEN,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Fumes,  watered  by  the  Handzaem  -  Yaerdeken. 
Pop.  of  dep.,  1,373;  of  com.,  170. 

WERDA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Voightsberg,  near  Falken- 
stein.    Pop.  731. 

WERDAU,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle,  bail., 
and  6  m.  WNW  of  Zwickau,  on  the  Pleisse.  Pop. 
in  1837,  5,432;  in  1843,  6,218;  in  1849,  6,966.  It 
has  two  churches,  and  possesses  manufactories  of 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  i ' 
dye-works,  and  calico-printing- mills. 
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WERDE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Cilli.    Pop.  290. 

WERDEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitachin,  on  the  Elbe.    Pop.  400. 

WERDEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
15  m.  NE  of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Dniaberg,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Ruhr.  Pop.  4,688.  It  has  an 
ancient  abbey,  now  used  as  a  house  of  correction, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  silk  and  woollen 
fabrics,  and  of  chemical  substances,  a  paper-mill, 
and  copper  and  iron-forges.  Coal  is  found  in  the 
environs. 

WERDENBERG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  and  20  m.  SSE  of  St.  Gall,  and  district  of  8ar- 
gans,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  855. 

WERDENFELS,  a  presidial  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria.    Pop.  9,800. 

WKRDER,  a  town  of  Pro*  sia,  in  the  regency  and 
6  m.  W  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Zauch-Belzig,  on 
an  island  of  the  Havel.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  linen,  breweries,  and  distilleries  of 
brandy,  building -docks,  and  extensive  fisheries. 
Wine  and  varieties  of  fruit  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  environs. 

WE R D E RH AD8EN,  a  village  of  Anhalt- Des- 
sau, and  bail,  of  Grobzig.    Pop.  240. 

WKRDOHL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Westphalia,  regency  of  Arensberp,  circle  and  5  m. 
SE  or  Altcna,  on  the  Lennc.  Pop.  606.  It  has 
salt-works. 

WERDOM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen.  and  circle  of  Obornik.    Pop.  240. 

WERDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Metzlar,  on  the  Dill. 
Pop.  734. 

WERDUM,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  of 
Aurich,  and  bail,  of  Esens.    Pop.  400. 

WERECHOV,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Strakonitz. 
Pop.  260. 

WEREHAM,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2  m.  NW  of 
Stoko-Ferry.    Area  2,281  acres.    Pop.  609. 

WEREJA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 

Eov.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Protwa.    Pop.  6.000.  It 
as  a  trade  in  hemp,  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
produce. 

WERENZHAIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Luckau.  Pop.  340. 

WERESZYCA.  a  river  of  Galicia,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  NW  part  of  the  circle  of  Lemberg, 
traverses  the  W  part  of  that  circle,  and  the  NE  of 
that  of  Sambor,  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  S 
direction  of  about  45  m.,  in  which  it  forms  several 
lakes,  joins  the  Dniester,  on  the  1.  bank.  Grudek 
and  Komarno  are  the  chief  places  on  its  banks. 

WERFEN,  a  town  of  Upper  Austria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Salzburg,  on  the  river  Salzn,  26  m.  SSW  of 
Salzburg.  Pop.  1,510. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Minden,  circle  of  Herford.    Pop.  400. 

WERGELA,  or  Wchmla,  a  town  of  the  Beled-cl- 
Jerid,  300  m.  S  of  Algiers. 

WERHENDAM,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  N.  Brabant,  24  m.  NW  of  Hertogenbosch. 
Pop.  1,500. 

WERKEL,  a  village  of  Kur-Hesse,  in  Lower 
Hesse,  circle  of  Fritzlar.    Pop.  640. 

WERKLEIZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Magdeburg,  circle  of  Kalbe,  on  the  Sanl.   Pop.  320. 

WERL,  a  town  of  Prussian  WeBtphalia,  19  m. 
WSW  of  Lippstadt  Pop.  4,000.  There  are  large 
salt-works  in  the  vicinity. 

WERLTE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prov.  of 
Osnabruck,  near  Meppen.    Pop.  1,100. 

WERM,  a  village  of  Belgian  Limburg,  in  the 
cant,  of  Cortessem,  arrond.  of  Tongres.    Pop.  208. 


WERMELSKIRCHEN,  a  villa?*  of  Proa 
Westphalia,  in  the  dnchy  of  Bcrp.    Pop.  1,100.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

WERMSDORF,  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  th-  cir 
cle  of  Olmutz,  near  Wcisenbcrg.  Pop.  1,2<X>.- 
Also  a  town  of  Saxony,  22  m.  ESE  of  Leipzig 
Pop.  1.600. 

WERNE,  a  river  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  in  the 
principality  of  Paderborn,  which  falls  into  the  We- 
ser. — Also"  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  on  tbe 
Lippe,  19  m.  8  of  Munstcr.  Pop.  1,790,  ebiefJr 
linen  weavers. 

WERNECK,  a  tillage  of  Bavarian  Fnmeonia,  18 
m.  NNK  of  Wnrzburg.    Pop.  460. 

WERNERSDORF;  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Dan  zip,  circle  of  Maricnburg.  Pop  410. 
— Also  a  village  of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Gitschin. 
Pop.  1,100. 

W  ERN  ERSREUTH,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Elbopen,  on  the  Elster.    Pop.  1,050. 

WERNETH.  a  township  and  village  in  the  parish 
of  Stockport,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  4  m.  ENE  of 
Stockport.  Area  1,560  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3,462: 
in  1851,  3,635.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  gouia 
and  calico-printing  is  carried  on  here. 

WERNIGERODE,  a  district,  with  the  title  of 
county,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  lying  between  the 
principality  of  Halberstadt  and  the  states  of  Bnxn*- 
wick  nn  d  H  anovcr.  Its  area  is  about  100  eq.  nu; 
its  population  13,000.  It  lies  in  the  Hant  foreat, 
and  is  consequently  covered  with  mountains.  IU 
principal  streams  are  the  Use  and  the  Eckcr.  The 
capital,  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  small  stream 
called  the  Zillicherbach  or  Holzemme,  at  the  X  ex- 
tremity of  the  Hans,  12  m.  WSW  of  Halberstaih, 
in  N  lat.  51°  50'  34".  It  is  divided  into  an  old  anda 
new  town,  and  the  suburb  of  Nessenrode.  Pop. 
5,600.  It  haB  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  chicory, 
and  spirituous  liquors;  also  in  woollens,  which  are 
manufactured  in  the  town.  Adjoining  to  the  town 
is  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the  prince. 

WERNITZ,  a  river  of  the  Bavarian  states,  which 
rises  near  Rothenhurg,  14  m.  W  of  Anspacb;  flowi 
SSE ;  and  runs  into  the  Danube,  near  Donauwert, 
after  a  course  of  60  m. 

WERNSDORF,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  23  m.  E  of  Leipsic  Pop  4C0. 
— Also  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  &urr, 
3  m.  NW  of  Kadan.   Pop.  806. 

WERNSTADTL,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  38  m.  N  >i 
Prague.  Pop.  1,700.  It  has  extensive  cotton  man- 
ufactures. 

WERRA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  16  m.  N  of  Co- 
burp,  at  an  alt.  of  2,179  ft  above  sea-level;  flows 
WSW,  and  then  NNW,  traversing  most  of  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  house  of  Saxe,  and  part  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Hesse;  at  Allendorf*  it  becomes  navigable 
for  small  boats ;  and  at  Miinden,  after  a  coarse  of 
140  m.,  joins  the  Fulda,  after  which  the  nailed 
stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Wcaer.  lu  chief  af- 
fluents are  the  Nessa  and  the  Ulster. 

WERRAGEBIRGE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Rhangebirpe,  in  Kur- 
Hesse,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  the  Meiiner, 
2,184  ft  above  sea-level. 

WERRA Y,  a  river  of  Cardiganshire,  which  rum 
into  the  Irish  channel,  near  Arth,  about  7  m.8of 
Abcrystwith. 

WERRE,  a  small  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
in  Lippe-Detmold ;  flows  NW  and  WNW;  and 
falls  into  the  Wcser,  on  the  1.  bank,  after  a  coarae  of 
40  m.  The  Bega  and  the  Else  are  its  chief  af- 
fluents. 

WERRIBI,  a  river  of  S.  Australia,  which  flow* 
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into  Port  Phillip,  16  m.  SW  of  Melbourne,  after  a 
SE  coarse  of  60  m. 

WERRINGTON,  a  pariah  of  Devonshire,  2  m. 
X  of  Laanceaton.  Area  5,000  acres.  Pop.  i  n  1 83 1 , 
661 ;  in  1851,  657. — Also  a  chapclry  in  Northarap- 
tnnshir«,  3|  m.  NW  of  Peterborough.    Pop.  669. 

WERRUFELD  (Gross  and  Ki.kix).  two  Tillages 
of  Bavaria,  in  i/ower  Franconi*.    United  pop.  720. 

WEBSE,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
in  the  principality  of  Munster,  which  falls  into  the 
Erag  near  Telligt 

WERSMENINGKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg  of  Gombinnen,  circle  of  Tilsit  Pop.  420. — 
Also  a  t.  in  the  same  reg.,  circle  of  Pillkallen.  Pop. 

m 

WER8TADT,  a  town  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  dis- 
trict of  the  Rhine.    It  is  neatly  built    Pop.  1,200. 

WERTACH,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  rises  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tyrol ;  flows  NNW ;  and  falls  into 
the  Lech  below  Angsburg. 

WERTH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re?,  of 
Uanster,  circle  of  Borken,  on  the  Yssel.  Pop.  575. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  reg.  and  circle  of  Coblenz. 
Pop.  728. — Also  a  town  in  the  reg.  of  Dusaeldorf, 
circle  of  Elberfeld.  Pop.  2,020.— Also  a  lake  of  Car 
inthia,  in  the  circle  of  Klagenfurt 

WERTHEIM.  a  town  of  Baden,  the  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  Maine  and  Tauber,  and  of  the  coun- 
ty of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Maine  and  tho  Tauber,  20  m. 
WofWurxburg.  Pop.  4,900.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall,  and  is  divide  into  foor  quarters.  The  an- 
cient residence  of  the  counts  of  Wertheim,  situated 
"a  a  hill  outside  the  town,  is  now  in  a  decayed 
itate;  but  the  counts  have  two  modem  buildings 
fir  their  residence. 

WERTH  ER,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  5 
m.  XNW  of  Bielefeld.    Pop.  1,90  '. 

WERTINGEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Zu- 
am.  14  m.  NNW  of  Ulin.   Pop.  1,500. 

WERVICK,  a  canton  and  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  8  m.  8E  of  Ypres,  on  the 
Lrs.  Pop.  5,700.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
uade,  and  baa  manufactories  of  starch,  leather, 

r'v.r*.  and  oil. 

WESCHNITZ,  a  small  river  of  Germany,  which 
rises  in  the  Odcnwaid ;  passes  Weinheim  ;  and  falls 
into  the  Rhine  near  Stein. 

WE8EL,  or  Lower  Wesel,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  duchv  of  Cleves,  at  the  confluence  of  tho  Lippe 
and  the  Rhine.  28  m.  ESE  of  Cloves,  in  N  lat.  51° 
39\  It  is  a  place  of  old  date,  having  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Hanseatic  confederacy ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  wars  and  other  calami  ties,  its  popula- 
tion was  reduced  in  1740  to  5,700;  and  in  1770  it 
did  not  exceed  4,500 ;  in  1849  it  amounted  to  16,228. 
Its  manufactures  are  considerable,  particularly  those 
of  woollens,  hosiery,  and  spirituous  liquors.  It  is 
atrongly  fortified,  and  has  a  good  citadel. 

WESEL  (Ober),  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  in 
<be  gov.  and  22  m.  8E  of  Coblenz,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Rhine.    Pop.  in  1852,  3,686. 

WESELA,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Rrlweis,  62  m.  8  by  E  of  Prague.    Pop.  470. 

WESELBEBG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  Pfalz, 
canton  of  Waldstschhach.   Pop.  350. 

WESELERWALD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
re?,  of  Dusaeldorf,  circle  of  Rees.    Pop.  240. 

WESKLICHE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Bodweis,  district  of  Muhlhaunen.   Pop-  1,460. 

WESELY,  a  town  of  Moravia,  on  an  island  in 
the  March,  40  m.  8  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  2,530.— Also 
a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of  Budweis,  at  tho 
confluence  of  the  Luscheritz  and  the  Nescharka,  in 
N  1st  49°  1 1' 3".    Pop.  1,800. 


WESEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
St.  Gall,  at  the  W  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Wallen- 
stadt,  7  m.  S  of  Uznach.  Pop.  642.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  employed  partly  in  fishing,  partly  in  the 
transit-trade  over  the  lake  to  Zurich.  The  town 
has  of  late  received  injury  from  the  inundations  of 
the  lake. 

WESENBERG,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  circle  of  Stargard,  bnil.  of  Alt-Strelitz,  on  the 
Havre.  Pop.  1,310. — Also  a  village  of  Holstein,  in 
the  bail,  of  Reinfeld,  on  the  Trave.    Pop.  254. 

WESENCARL,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  8.  Brabant  near  Lowen.    Pop.  1,100. 

WESEN  1TZ,  a  small  river  of  Saxony,  which  falls 
into  the  Elbe  near  Pima. 

WE8ENSTEDT,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
prov.  of  Oberhova,  bail,  of  Ehrenburg.    Pop.  400. 

WESENSTEIN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe, 
8  m.  SSE  of  Dresden. 

WESER,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Germany, 
in  Hanover,  formed  by  the  junction  of  tho  Werra 
and  the  Fulda,  at  Munden.  From  the  point  of 
confluence,  it  flows  in  a  NW  and  WNw  course 
through  the  territories  of  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Prussia,  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg ;  and  reaches  the 
German  ocean,  by  an  estuary  24  m.  wide,  between 
the  last  mentioned  principality  and  the  prov.  of 
Bremen,  after  a  course  of  280  m.  Ships  go  up  the 
stream  as  far  as  Vegesack,  and  boats  navigate  its 
whole  course.  At  Munden  it  has  a  breadth  of  300 
ft. ;  at  Minden,  of  420  ft. ;  at  Bremen,  of  700  ft ; 
and  at  Vegesack,  of  2,000  ft  Its  affluents  on  the  1. 
are  the  Diemel,  the  Werre,  the  Bastan,  the  Aue, 
the  Ochte,  and  the  Hunte;  and  on  the  r.  the  A  Her, 
Wumme,  Dreyte,  Luhne,  Gceste,  and  Lessum.  This 
river  flows  through  a  rich  and  fertile  region,  with  a 
dense  pop.;  but  the  bordering  states  have  so  greatly 
neglected  the  navigation,  that  it  is,  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News,  44  no  longer  navigable 
for  the  larger  description*  of  inland  vessels,  and 
scarcely  even  for  small  ones ;  for  the  sand  and  de- 
tritus of  rocks  washed  down  from  the  mountains 
have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  so  shamefully  in  the 
more  level  part  of  the  country,  where,  of  course, 
the  current  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  that  barges  and  steamers  drawing  only  18 
inches  of  water  are  frequently  unable  to  navigate 
the  W.,  particularly  in  the  summer.  It  is  only  be- 
low Bremen  that  the  river  becomes  really  impor- 
tant :  above  that  city  it  is  nowhere  wider  than  the 
Isis  at  Oxford,  and  the  navigation  is  so  impeded  by 
low  bridges,  and  locks  and  weirs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fiscal  regulations  and  duties,  that  the  only  won- 
der is  that  commercial  people  should  think  it  worth 
while  at  all  to  use  it  as  a  highway  of  communica- 
tion for  the  transit  of  merchandise.  These  fiscal 
enactments  are  enforced  by  virtue  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  10th  September,  1823,  entered  into  be- 
tween the  seven  states  bordering  on  the  W.,  to- 
gether with  the  supplementary  treaties  of  1825  and 
1839.  But  the  stipulations  of  these  conventions 
have  exclusive  reference  to  the  amount  of  toll  which 
each  state  is  empowered  to  levy  on  the  unfortunate 
skippers,  and  not  at  all  to  the  general  regulations 
affecting  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  each  state  acts  with  such  sovereign 
independence  of  the  rest,  that  between  Hanoverian 
Munden  and  Bremorhafcn  the  navigation  is  subject 
to  no  less  than  35  different  codes  of  regulations. 
The  inhabitants  of  Bremen  have  found  out  that,  for 
the  modem  requirements  of  commerce,  they  are  lo- 
cated some  50  m.  too  far  from  the  sea,  as  the  river 
will  not  admit  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  or 
12  ft  water  going  up  to  the  town.  Fortunately  for 
them  they  some  years  ago  induced  the  Hanoverian 
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jt— when  Hanover  won  united  to  the 
itish  Crown — to  cede  to  them  «  few  hundred  acres 
of  marsh  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Weuer,  where 
they  have  founded  a  port  and  town  called  Bremer- 
hafen,  and  made  extensive  docks  and  other  works, 
capable  of  affording  ample  accommodation  to  the 
largest  ships,  and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  Bre- 
men trade  is  carried  on." 

WESERAM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potsdam,  circle  of  Westhausleand.    Pop.  300. 

WESERITZ,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Eger,  district  of  Plau.   Pop.  9G0. 

WESLEY,  a  township  01  Washington  co.,  Maine, 
U.  S.,  169  m.  E  of  Augusta. — Also  a  village  of 
Washington  co.,  Ohio,  94  m.  E8E  of  Columbus. 

WESSELHUREN,  a  town  of  Holstein,  in  North 
Ditmarschen,  to  the  W  of  Herde.    Pop.  1,300. 

WESSEL'S  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  islands  which 
extend  from  the  NW  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, in  a  NE  direction  about  50  m.  The  N 
extremity  of  the  chain  is  in  8  lat.  10*  59',  E  long. 
176°  45'. 

WES8EM,  a  town  of  Dutch  Limburg,  on  the 
Maese,  22  m.  N  by  E  of  Maastricht    Pop.  2,500. 

WESS1NGTON,  or  Washington,  a  township  in 
the  p.  of  Crick,  in  Derbyshire,  34  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Alfreton.    Area  958  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  575. 

WEST,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  8.,  8  m.  N  of  Huntingdon.  Pop.  1,629. 
— Also  a  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  in  Ohio.  Pop. 
1,915. — Also  a  river  of  Maryland,  which  flows,  by  a 
large  estuary,  into  Chesapeake  bay,  in  the  8  pa  t  <«f 
Anne-Arunoel  co. 

WEST  (Capr),  a  headland  of  New  Zealand,  in  8 
lat.  45°  54*  E  long.  166'  32'. 

WEST- ACRE,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5*  ra.  NW  by 
N  of  Swaffham.    Area  3,400  acres.    Pop.  475. 

WESTALL  (Poist),  a  headland  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, in  8  lat.  32°  52',  E  long.  133°  W. 

WEST-ALMOND,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co., 
in  New  York,  U.  8.,  6  m.  E  of  Angelica.    Pop.  976. 

WEST-ALTON,  a  village  of  BeUtnan  co.,  in  New 
Hampshire,  U.  8.,  28  m.  NE  of  Concord. 

WEST  BEND,  a  township  and  village  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  in  Wisconsin,  U.  8.,  68  m.  ENE  of  Ma- 
dison.   Pop.  672. 

WEST  BE  RE,  a  parish  in  Kent,  3}  m.  NE  by  E 
of  Canterbury.    Area  1,185  acres.    Pop.  197. 

WEST  BERGEN,  a  village  of  Genesee  co ,  in 
New  York,  U.  S.,  22  m.  from  Rochester. 

WEST  BETHEL,  a  village  of  Oxford  co.,  in 
Maine,  U.  8.,  54  m.  W  of  Augusta. 

WEST  BLOOMFIELD,  a  village  of  Ontario  co., 
in  New  York,  U.  8.,  198  m.  W  of  Albany.  Pop. 
1,098. — Also  a  v.  of  Essex  co.,  in  New  Jersey,  48 
m.  NE  of  Trenton. 

WESTBORO',  a  village  of  Worcester  co.,  in 
Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  28  m.  W  by  8  of  Boston. 
Pop.  2,376. 

WEST  BOROUGH,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  8 
m.  NW  of  Grantham.    Area  890  acres.    Pop.  236. 

WE8TBOURN E.    See  Bouaxx  (West). 

WEST  BOYL8TON,  a  village  of  Worcester  co., 
in  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  36  m.  W  of  Boston.  Pop. 
1,749. 

WESTBROMWICH.    See  Bbohwich  (West). 

WEST  BROOK,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co.,  in 
Connecticut,  U.  S.,  36  m.  8  by  E  of  Hartford.  Pop. 
1,208. 

WEST  BROOKFIELD,  a  village  of  Worcester 
co.,  in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  67  m.  W  by  8  of  Bos- 
ton.   Pop.  1,344. 

WESTBURTHHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Minden,  circle  of  Halle.    Pop.  321. 

WESTBURY,  a  parish  in  Bucks.   Area  2,547 


acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  891 ;  in  1851,  458.— Also  t 


parish  in  Salop,  8f  m.  W  by  8  of 
taining  the  chapelry  of  Mtnsteriey,  and  the  town- 
ship of  W.  Area,  1 1,274  acres.  Pop.  in  1831. 2,228 : 
in  1851,  2,485. — Also  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  oo 
the  river  Ax,  which  separates  it  from  Wedmore,  4  m. 
NW  by  W  of  Wells.  Area  2,968  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  681 ;  in  1851,  625. — Also  a  hamlet  joined  to 
that  of  Peake,  in  the  p.  of  East  Meon,  Hants,  6J  to. 
W  of  Petorsfield. — Also  a  borough  and  parish  ia 
Wiltshire,  comprising  the  chanelries  of  Bratoa  and 
Dilton,  and  the  townships  of  Leigh,  Hawkeridge, 
and  Haywood.  Area  11,901  acres.  Pop.  of  the  p. 
in  1821,  6,846;  in  1831, 7,324  ;  in  1851,  7,029.— The 
town,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  con- 
sists of  three  streets  irregularly  built,  and  is  34  m. 
NW  by  W  of  Salisbury.  Broad  cloths  and  kersey 
meres  are  manufactured  here  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  whole  p.  is  included  in  the  borough  for 
parliamentary  purposes.  Pop.  of  the  borough  in 
1801,  1,837;  in  1831,  2,495;  ra  1851,  7,029.  Elec- 
tors in  1852,  314. 

WESTBURY-ON-SEVERN,  a  parish  in  Glouces- 
tershire, 3  m.  NE  of  Newnbaro.  Area  8,695  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2.032;  in  1851,  2,498. 

WESTBURY-ON-TRIM,  a  parish  in  Gloucester 
shire,  S  m.  NW  of  Bristol,  containing  the  chapelrr 
of  Shirehampton,  and  the  tvthingof  Bishop's-Stoke. 
Area 5,456 acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 4,263;  in  1851,6.7% 
WE8TBY-WITH-PLUMPTON8,  a  joint  town- 
ship in  the  p.  of  Kirk  ham,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster. 
Area  3,426  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  707. 
WEST  CALDER.   See  Caldek  (West). 
WEST  CAM  BRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co, 
in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.t  6  m.  NW  of  Boston.  Pop. 
in  1840,  1,363  ;  in  1850,  2,202. 

WEST  CANADA  CREEK,  a  river  of  New  York. 
U.  8.,  which  flows  by  a  SW  and  8  course  into  the 
Mohawk,  1  m.  below  Herkimer,  forming  Trenton 
falls,  20  m.  above  its  mouth. 

WESTCAPPELLE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  VT. 
Flanders,  8  m.  NE  of  Bruges. 

WEST  CHESTER,  a  county  in  the  SE  of  New 
York,  U.  8.,  containing  470  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840, 
48,686;  in  1850,  58,263.  Its  cap.  is  Bedford  - 
Also  a  township  and  v.  in  the  same  co.,  123  m.  SW 
of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1850,  2,492.— Also  the  cap.  of 
Chester  co.,  in  Pennsylvania,  70  m.  E  by  8  of  Harrii- 
burg.    Pop.  2,500. 

WEST-CLIFFE,  a  parish  in  Kent,  3  m.  NE  of 
Dover.   Area  1,194  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  129. 

WEST  CONCORD,  a  village  of  New  Hampshire, 
U.  S.,  3  ra.  WNW  of  Concord.— Also  a  v.  of  Es«i 
Co.,  in  Vermont. 

WEST  CORNWALL,  a  village  of  Litchfield  co, 
in  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  36  m.  W  by  N  of  Hartford. 

WE8TCOTE,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  4  m. 
SE  by  8  of  Stow-on-the-Wold.  Area  1,503  acres 
Pop.  in  1831,  188;  in  1851,  242.— Also  a  hamlet  in 
the  p.  of  Waddcsdon,  Bucks,  7  m.  WNW  of  Ayles- 
bury.   Pop.  273. 

WESTCOVE,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Duukeiria. 
co.  Kerry,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Kenmare  estuary.  7 
m.  SW  of  Sneem. 

WE8T  DEDHAM,  a  village  of  Norfolk  oo,  in 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  12  ra.  SW  of  Boston. 

WESTERAAS,  or  Vest-eras,  a  laen  of  Sweden, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Fahlun  and  Gefle ;  on  the  E 
by  Upsala :  on  the  8  by  the  Malar  lake ;  and  on  th« 
W  by  the  laen  of  Oerebro.  It  has  an  area  of  2,000 
geog.  sq.  ra.  Pop.  in  1833, 91,300 ;  in  1845, 94,850. 
— The  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  th«  N 
side  of  Lake  Malar,  in  N  lat.  59"  37',  54  m.  NW  of 
Stockholm.  Pop.  3,800.  It  has  a  trade  in  timber 
and  iron. 
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WESTERBECK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Minister,  circle  of  Warendorf.  Pop.  380. 

WESTERBOKUM,  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  in  the 
circle  and  bail,  of  Vechta.    Pop.  260. 
WESTERBOTTEN.  See  Umea. 
WESTERBURG,  a  town  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail, 
of  Rennervie.    Pop.  1,538. 

WESTERBUTTEL,  a  village  of  Holstein,  in 
South  Dithmarsch,  bail,  of  Meldorf.    Pop.  350. 

WE8TERDALE,  a  pariah  in  the  N.  R  of  York- 
•hire,  7  i  m .  SE  of  Guisborough.  Area  1 5,930  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  281 ;  in  1851.  286. 

WESTERFELDE,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
rewney  of  Arnsberg,  circle  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  200. 

WESTERFIELD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2$  m.  NNE 
of  Ipswich.   Area  1,071  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  324. 

WESTERH  AM,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
Kent,  22  m.  W  of  Maidstone.  Area  of  p.  5,676 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,985;  in  1851,  2,113.  The 
town  is  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Darent,  which  rises  in  the  vicinity. 

WESTERH  AUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
repencv  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Aschersleben. 
Pop.  1,645. 

WESTERHOFEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  Jaxt  circle,  bail,  of  Ellwangcn.    Pop.  370. 

WESTERHUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
resencv  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Wanrleben,  on  the 
Elbe.  'Pop.  710. 

WESTERKIRK.  a  parish  of  Eskdale,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire.  Area  27,307  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  658. 

WESTERLEIGH,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  3 
m.  SW  of  CUipping-Sotlbury.  Area  4,009  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,709;  in  1851,  1,679.  There  is  a 
railway  9  m.  in  length  between  the  floating-dock  in 
Bristof.  and  Coal-pit-heath  in  this  parish. 

WE8TERI/00,  a  township  and  village  of  Albany 
co.,  in  New  York,  U.  S.,  17'm.  SW  of  Albany.  Pop. 
2.860. 

WESTERLY,  a  township  and  village  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  in  Rhode  island,  26  m.  W  by  8  of  New- 
port Pop.  in  1850,  2.766. 
WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  See  Australia. 
WESTERN  PORT,  a  natural  harbour  of  South 
Australia,  35  m.  SE  of  Melbourne,  12  m.  SE  of 
Port-Phillip.  It  is  about  20  m.  in  length,  and  5  m. 
in  width  at  its  mouth. 

WESTERN  PORT,  a  village  of  Alleghany  co.,  in 
Man  land,  U.  S-,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Potomac,  135 
m.  W  by  N  of  Annapolis. 

WEST  FAIRFIELD,  a  village  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  in  Pennsylvania,  115  m.  W  of  Harrisburg. 
There  are  iron-works  here. 

WESTFIELD.  a  parish  of  Norfolk,  3  m.  8  of 
Dereham.  Area  569  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  127;  in 
1851,  143. — Also  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4J  m.  E  by  8 
of  Rattle.    Area  4,272  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  900. 

WESTFIELD,  a  township  and  village  of  Hamp- 
den co.,  in  Massachusetts,  74  m.  W  by  8  of  Boston. 
Pop.  in  1840,  3,526;  in  1850,  4,186.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Essex  co.,  in  New  Jersey,  36  m.  NE  of 
Trenton.  Pop.  1,575. — Also  a  township  of  Chautau- 
que  co.,  in  New  York,  57  m.  from  Buffalo,  by  rail- 
way. Pop.  3,100. — Also  a  township  and  village  of 
Monroe  co.,  in  Ohio,  31  m.  N  of  Columbus.  Pop. 
1,414.— Also  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 17  m.  W  by  N  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  1 ,000.— 
Abo  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  in  Vermont,  41  m. 
N  of  Montpelier.    Pop.  502. 

WEST  FINLEY,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 
in  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  on  Wheeling  creek.  Pop. 
1.200. 

WESTFORD,  a  township  and  village  of  Middle- 
sex co..  in  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  23  m.  NW  of  Bos- 
ton.  Top.  1,473.— Also  a  township  of  Otsego  co., 
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in  New  York,  63  m.  W  of  Albany.  Pop.  1,428.— 
Also  a  township  of  Chittenden  co.,  in  Vermont,  31 
m.  NW  of  Montpelier.    Pop.  1,458. 

WEST  GREENVILLE,  a  village  of  Mercer  co., 
in  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  190  m.  NW  of  Harrisburg. 

WEST  GREENWICH,  a  township  and  v.  of 
Kent  co.,  in  Rhode  island,  U.  8,23  m.  NW  of  New- 
port.   Pop.  1,350. 

WESTHALL,  a  parish  in  8uffolk,  4  m.  NE  of 
Halesworth.    Area,  2,316  acres.    Pop.  in  1851. 496. 

WESTHAM,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  5}  m.  SE  of 
Hailsham.    Area  4,718  acres.    Pop.  in  1861,  761. 

WE8THAMPNKTT.  See  Hahpxett  (West). 

WESTHARPTREE.    See  Hakitree  (West). 

WEST  HARTFORD,  a  township  and  village  of 
Wi  ndsor  co.,  in  Vermont,  U.  8.,  41  m.  8  by  E  of 
Montpelier. 

WEST  HAVEN,  a  township  and  v.  of  Rutland 
co.,  in  Vermont,  U.  S.,  58  m.  SW  of  Montpelier. 
Pop. 718. 

WE8THEIM,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
Jaxt  circle.  Pop.  459. — Also  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  Middle  Franconia.  bail,  of  Heidelheim.    Pop.  524. 

WEST  HOBOKEN,  a  village  of  Hudson  co.,  in 
New  Jersev,  U.  S.,  3$  m.  NW  of  New  York. 

WEST  HOFEN,  a  town  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  20 
m.  8  of  Mainz,  on  the  Seebach.  Pop.  1,850. — Also 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Bas-Rhin,  5  m.  W 
of  Strasburg.    Pop.  2,500. 

WESTHORPE,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  7  m.  N  of 
Stow- Market.    Area  1,322  acres.    Pop.  240. 

WEST  INDIES.    See  Ihdies  (West). 

WESTINGTON,  a  hamlet  of  Chipping-Camden 
p.,  in  Warwickshire.    Pop.,  with  Combe,  146. 

WEST  JAMES,  a  township  and  village  of  West- 
chester co ,  in  New  York,  U.  8.,  126  m.  S  of  Albany. 
Pop.  4,436. 

WESTKAPELLE,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sioland,  7  m.  NW  of  Middleburg.  Pop. 
1,820. 

WESTLEIGH.    See  Leioh  (West). 

WESTLETON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2J  m.  E  of 
Yoxford.    Area  6,103  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  993. 

WESTLEY,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2  m.  W  by  N  of 
Bnry-8t.-Edmnnds.    Area  1 ,2 1 6  acres.    Pop.  575. 

WESTLEY  -  WATERLESS,  a  parish  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 5  m.  SW  of  Newmarket.  Area  1,102 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  158 ;  in  1851,  214. 

WEST  LINTON,  or  Levisgtox,  a  township  in 
the  p.  of  Kirk-Linton,  Cumberland,  4  m.  SE  of 
Lonjrtown.    Pop.  in  1831,  629;  in  1851,  575. 

WESTMALLE,  a  commune  and  village  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  12  m.  NE  of  Antwerp. 
Pop.  1,000. 

WESTMANN,  or  Westmaxxa  Islands,  a  group 
of  islets  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  in  N  lat  63  20% 
W  long.  20°  30'.  They  are  14  in  number,  but  only 
4  of  them  produce  any  vegetation  or  pasturage, 
and  of  these  only  one,  called  Hcimaey  or  Home 
island,  is  inhabited.  It  is  15  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
has  a  harbour  partly  encircled  by  a  high  perpendi- 
cular rock.  A  precipitous  path  leads  to  the  top  of 
the  island,  where  the  people,  with  their  habitations, 
a  few  sheds,  and  their  little  church,  remain  2,000 
ft  above  the  ocean.  The  islands  are  basaltic,  like 
Fingal's  cave  and  the  Giant's  causeway;  but  in- 
stead of  being  100  or  200  ft.  in  height,  rise  like  im- 
mense columns,  nearly  a  J  m.  above  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants  draw  their  entire  subsistence  from  the 
ocean  and  the  cliffs,  catching  codfish  nnd  killing 
sea-birds,  myriads  of  which  haunt  the  rocks  of  their 
sea-girt  shores.  The  sea-fowls  furnish  them  fea- 
thers; some  sorts  are  used  for  food,  and  some  for 
fuel.  They  split  them  open,  dry  them,  and  then 
burn  them,  feathers  and  all.    These  islands,  called 
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in  Icelandic  Ykctmanhoyjar,  were  settled  by  a 
colony  of  Irish  in  875.  A  Norwegian  pirate  cruis- 
ing in  the  Atlantic  came  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
landed,  and  captured  40  or  60  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children,  whom  he  carried  off  as  slaves.  Before 
he  got  home  they  rose  on  their  captors,  6lew  them, 
and  went  ashore  on  the  first  land  they  met.  This 
was  the  largest  of  the  Westmann  islands,  and  that 
name  was  given  them  by  the  Icelanders  as  these 
people  came  from  the  West. 

WESTMEATH,  an  inland  county  in  the  W  part 
of  the  Irish  province  of  Leinster ;  bounded  on  the 
NW  by  co.  Longford ;  on  the  N  by  co.  Cavan ;  on 
the  NE  and  E  by  co.  Meath ;  on  the  8  by  King's 
co. ;  and  on  the  W  by  co.  Roscommon.  The  great- 
est length  of  the  co.,  in  a  line  drawn  SW,  is  33  m.; 
its  greatest  breadth,  8E,  U  16J  m.  Ita  area  com- 
prises 365,218  acres  of  arable  land,  56,392  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  8,803  of  continuous  woods,  628  of 
towns,  and  22,427  of  water, — in  all,  453,468  acres. 
W.  was  pronounced  by  Wakefield  the  most  beautiful 
co.  in  Ireland  next  to  Kerry,  Fermanagh,  Wicklow, 
and  Waterford.  Its  surface  may,  in  a  general  view, 
be  characterized  as  a  luxuriant  plain,  diversified  with 
swells,  gravelly  ridges,  and  a  few  considerable  hills, 
— sombrely  patched,  in  various  Urge  districts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  and  east,  with  bog, — and 
largely  and  beautifully  gemmed  in  the  N,  on  the  W, 
and  8  through  the  centre,  with  handsome  and  ex- 
pressive lakes.  Mountains  do  not  exist;  and  hills  arc, 
tor  the  most  part,  mutually  isolated,  and  consider- 
ably apart.  The  basis  elevation  above  sea-level 
varies  from  125  ft.  in  the  W,  to  about  328  ft  in  the 
centre,  and  probably  averages  about  265  ft.— The 
principal  lakes  are  Lough  Ree,  on  the  W  bound- 
ary ;  Lough  Glen  or  Deerin,  on  the  NW ;  Loughs 
Shcelin  and  Kinnail  on  the  N ;  nnd  Loughs  Dere- 
veragb,  Ennel,  Owbel,  Lane,  and  Iron,  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  river  Inny,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Shannon,  traverses  the  NW  district;  sev- 
eral tiny  affluents  of  the  Shannon,  drain  the  remain- 
der of  the  W.  The  Brosna,  another  chief  tributary 
of  the  Shannon,  rises  in  the  interior,  and  drains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  centre  and  all  the  S  into 
King's  co.;  and  the  rivulets  Stonyford  and  Deel 
drain  the  E  district  into  Meath  toward  a  confluence 
with  the  Boyne.  The  eastern  district  of  the  county 
thus  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Boyne ;  and  all  the 
other  districts  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Shannon. 

Soil  and  agriculture.^  This  co.  presents  much 
less  variety  of  surface-rock  than  any  other  co.  of 
Ireland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  excels  every  other 
in  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  prevailing  substrata 
of  its  soils.  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  wrote  in  1812,  and 
distributed  all  Ireland  as  to  ita  agricultural  con- 
dition into  nine  districts,  classified  W.  with  Meath, 
Louth,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny.  Consider- 
able improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  prac- 
tices of  husbandry  since  Mr.  Wakefield  wrote ;  but 
the  agricultural  condition  of  the  co.  is  still  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  best  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  unworthy  of  the  opulent  character  of 
the  soil.  In  1841,  there  were  within  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  co.,  4,266  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5 
acres,  4,076  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  1,648  of  from  15 
to  30  acres,  and  1,385  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  The 
black  cattle  of  W.  are  among  the  best  in  Ireland, 
and  are  held  in  high  repute.  The  horses  are,  in 
general,  of  very  superior  breeds.  The  sheep  include 
some  excellent  specimens  of  the  long-woolled  breed. 
The  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  1841  was  £505,105. 

Population,  dx.)  Pop.,  in  1831,  136,872:  in  1841, 
141,300.  Inhabited  houses,  24,002.  First-class 
inhabited  houses,  529;  second-class,  4,796;  third- 


class,  10,841.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agri- 
culture, 18,090;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  4,860; 
in  other  pursuits,  2,743.  Families  dependent  chiefly 
on  property  and  professions,  804.  Males  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  28,000 ;  females  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  36,938.  Pop.  in  1851, 
111,409.  The  towns  and  principal  villages  are 
Moatc,  in  Gonlonan  barony;  part  of  Athlone,  in 
Brawnev  barony;  Glassen  and  Auburn,  in  Kil- 
kenny-West; Ballyraorc,  Rathconrath.  and  Moy- 
vore,  in  Rathconrath ;  Ballinacarrig  and  Rathowen, 
in  Moygoish;  Finea,  Castle  -  Pollard.  Coole,  and 
Fore,  in  Demi  fore ;  Ballinalack  and  Mnltifamham, 
in  Corkaree ;  Castletown,  Kilbeggan,  BaUinagore, 
and  Killavally,  in  Moycashel;  TyrrePs-Pass,  Roch- 
fort  Bridge,  and  Milltown,  in  Fartullagh;  Mullin- 
gar,  in  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon ;  Castletown- 
Delvin,  Clonmellan,  and  Drumcree,  in  Dclvin;  and 
Kinnegad,  Killucan,  Raharney,  and  Rathwire,  in 
Far  bill. — In  the  ecclesiastical  divisions,  W.  lies 
partly  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  but  chiefly  in  that 
of  Meath.  The  head-quarters  of  the  constabulary 
are  at  Mullingar.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Mullin- 
gar,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Mullingar  and  Moate. 
— The  county  sent  10  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment, or  two  from  the  county  at  large,  and  two  from 
each  of  the  boroughs  of  Athlone,  Mullingar,  Kilbeg- 
gan, and  Fore ;  and  though  it  continues  to  send  2 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament  from  the  county 
at  Urge,  it  now  contains  no  pari,  borough  except 
part  of  Athlone.  County  constituency  in  1841, 
1,125;  in  1851,  3,132. 

History  )  Wo*tme»th  afforded  one  of  the  earliest  settlements 
to  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  the  palatinate  of  Hugh  de  Lacy.  The  O'MeLaghlins  were 
ancient  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath.  which  territory  ccm- 

Srised  the  district  comprising  in  modern  time*  Eaat  and  Wert 
leath,  with  part  of  the  King's  co.  and  co,  Dublin.  The  Anglo- 
Norman  ae tilers  uniformly  derived  under  Hash  de  Lacy,  lord 
and  earl  of  Meath,  who  partitioned  hit  prov.  amongst  his  rela- 
tions and  followers,  many  of  whose  descendants  remain  in  high 
consideration  at  the  present  time.— W.  gives  the  title  of  Makjou 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  to  the  family  of  NugraiL 

WEST-MESTON,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  7  m.  NW 
of  Lewes.  Area  4,074  acres.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
that  of  the  chapebry  of  East-Chilungton,  in  1801, 
205;  in  1831,236;  in  1851,  617. 

WEST  MILFORD,  a  township  and  village  of 
Passaic  co.,  in  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  60  m.  NE  of 
Trenton.    Pop.  2,624. 

WEST  MILL,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  1}  m.  S 
by  E  of  Buntingford.    Area  2,137  acres.   Pop.  380. 

WESTMINSTER    See  Lokdok. 

WESTMINSTER,  the  capital  of  Carroll  co..  in 
Maryland,  U.  8.,  47  m.  NW  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  835. 
— Also  a  township  and  village  of  Worcester  co.,  in 
Massachusetts,  45  m.  W  by  N  of  Boston.  Pop. 
1,916. — Also  a  village  of  Windham  co.,  in  Vermont, 
84  m.  8  by  E  of  Montpelier.    Pop.  1,721. 

WEST  MONROE,  a  township  of  Oswego  co..  in 
New  York,  U.  8.,  140  m.  NW  of  Albany.  Pop.  1.197. 

WEST  MO  RE,  a  township  of  Orleans  c©.,  in  Ver- 
mont, U.  8.    Pop.  130. 

WESTMORELAND,  an  inland  county  in  the 
north  of  England ;  bounded  on  the  N  by  Cumber- 
land ;  on  the  NE  by  Durham ;  on  the  E  and  8E  by 
Yorkshire:  on  the  8  and  SW  by  Lancashire;  ana 
on  the  W  by  Cumberland.  It  extends  from  54°  11' 
to  54°  42'  N  lat,  and  from  2°  2QT  to  3°  IT  W  long.; 
and  contains  763  sq.  m.,  or  488,320  square  acres,  of 
which  40,000  acres  are  computed  to  be  in  tillage, 
and  140,000  in  pasturage.  It  is  divided  into  uie 
two  baronies  of  Kendal  and  Westmoreland;  that  of 
Kendal  being  divided  into  the  wards  of  Kendal  and 
Lonsdale ;  and  that  of  Westmoreland,  which  is  occa- 
sionally called  the  barony  of  Appleby,  or  '  the  Bot- 
tom '  of  Westmoreland,  into  the  East  and  the  West 
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ward.  It  contains  32  parishes,  ono  parliamentary 
borough,  Kendal;  and  8  market-towns,  Appleby, 
Ambleside,  Brough,  Barton,  Kendal,  Kirkby-Lons- 
dait.,  Kirkby-Stephen,  and  Orton. — The  pop.  in 
1801.  was  41,617;  in  1831, 66,041 ;  in  1841,  66,469; 
in  1851,  58,287. 

Climate,  Soil,  <fec]  The  climate  of  this  co.  is  ex- 
ceedingly humid,  owing  to  its  contiguity  to  the 
western  ocean,  from  which  the  winds  blow  during 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  carrying  along  with  them 
exhalations  which  fall  in  rain  on  the  mountains. 
On  an  average  of  five  years  the  quantity  of  rain 
wbicb  fell  amounted  to  64  ins.  The  air,  "however, 
is  remarkably  pure  and  healthy,  though,  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  it  is  cold  and  piercing.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  county  is  marked  with  im- 
mense tracts  of  mountains, — beautiful  but  contracted 
▼alleys, — extensive  lake*, — and  large  rocky  dis- 
tricts presenting  high,  steep,  and  projecting  crags  on 
every  side.  Farm-houses,  and  small  villages  covered 
with  blue  slate,  and  whitened  with  lime-wash,  are 
scattered  about  the  base  of  tbe  hills,  and  their  small 
irregular  fields  spreading  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, are  almost  always  divided  by  stone  walls, — a 
eircumsUnce  which  gives  the  country  a  naked  ap- 
pearance. Several  low  heathy  commons  are  seen 
toward*  the  E  side  of  the  county;  the  W  is  charac- 
terized by  high  rugged  prominences,  and  large 
tracts  of  low  tint  peat-moss.  The  occurrence  of 
numerous  trees  in  the  mosses  proves  that  W.  was 
originally  a  wooded  district ;  and  several  extensive 
tracts,  especially  on  the  NE  boundary,  still  retain 
the  name  of  forests.  Wood,  however,  at  present 
exists  chiefly  in  plantations,  and  in  detached  groves 
round  the  country-seats  and  farm-houses.  In  some 
districts,  considerable  portions  of  land  are  covered 
with  coppice  which  chiefly  consist  of  oak,  alder,  ash, 
birch,  and  hazel.  These  underwoods  are  cut  down 
usually  every  16th  year,  and  are  either  converted 
into  hoops  or  into  charcoal  for  the  iron  furnaces  in 
the  vicinity. — Helvellyn,  a  mountain  rising,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  survey,  to  the  height  of  3,066 
ft.,  is  more  particularly  noted  as  a  Cumberland 
height  Carte rfell,  High-street,  and  Kidsey-pike, 
are  stupendous  heights,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
southern  end  of  Haws-water.  Langdale-pikes,  in 
the  W  corner  of  the  county,  are  conical  hills  of  great 
height,  with  pyramidal  rocky  tops.  The  chain  on 
the  E,  which  is  continued  N  and  S  through  the  ad- 
joining counties,  is  regular,  with  mossy  and  heathy 
tops,  except  two  or  three  conical  green  hills  oppo- 
site Appleby.  In  other  districts  the  hills  are  partly 
heathy,  but  more  generally  green,  dry,  and  rocky. 
The  soils  of  this  co.  are  in  general  dry  and  gra- 
velly :  in  some  parts,  particularly  in  tho  E  and  N, 
sand  and  hazel  mould  appear.  The  soil  that  rests 
on  limestone  is  esteemeu  tbe  most  profitable. 

Biven.]  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Eden, 
Earn  on t,  Lowther,  Lune,  and  Kent.  The  Eden 
rises  in  one  of  the  hills  at  the  top  of  Mailers  tang, 
near  the  SE  extremity  of  the  county ;  and  runs  at 
first  in  a  NE  direction,  passing  Kirxby-8tephen;  it 
then  turns  NW,  in  which  direction  it  proceeds  by 
Appleby,  to  Brougham,  where  it  enters  Cumber- 
land.— The  Eamont  takes  its  rise  in  UUeswater 
lake,  and  flows  in  a  NE  direction  along  the  Cum- 
berland border  to  the  Eden,  into  which  it  falls  at 
the  point  where  the  co.  is  quitted  by  that  river. — 
The  Lowther  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Shap- fells  in 
the  middle  of  the  co.,  and  flowing  at  first  NE,  and 
gradually  afterwards  due  N,  joins  the  Eamont  at  a 
point  about  2  m.  SE  of  Penrith.— Tbe  Lune  rises  in 
Kavenstone-dale ;  flows  for  a  few  miles  towards  the 
N,  and  then  turning  suddenly  towards  the  W 
reaches  Tebay,  where  it  again  turns,  and  enters  Lan- 


cashire near  Kirk  by- Lonsdale. — Tbe  Kent  rises  on 
the  8  side  of  High-street,  and  proceeds  in  a  direction 
gradually  becoming  SE  to  the  town  of  Kirkby-Ken- 
dal,  whence  it  flows  nearly  due  8  to  the  spacious 
bay  of  Morecambe.  No  portion  of  the  Kent  is  navi- 

EDle  until  it  enters  the  sands  of  Morecambe  bay. 
aides  those  already  noticed,  there  are  numerous 
minor  streams,  such  as  the  Brathay  and  the  Roth  ay, 
which  fall  into  Windermere  near  its  head,  and  the 
Troutbeck,  which  falls  into  the  same  lake  near  Cul- 
pa it  h. — The  principal  lakes  are  Windermere,  situated 
partly  in  Lancashire ;  UUeswater,  extending  a  little 
into  Cumberland  ;  Haws  water,  between  UUeswater 
and  Shap ;  and  Orasmere,  a  few  miles  north  of  Am- 
bleside. There  are  various  smaller  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Rydal-water,  below  Grasinere; 
Elter-water,  2  m.  W  of  Ambleside ;  Broadwater,  at 
the  head  of  Patterdalc ;  Kentmere-tam,  in  Kent- 
mere  dale ;  Skeggles-water,  about  3  m.  NE  of  Kent- 
mere  tarn;  Sunbiggin  torn,  near  Orton;  and  Whin- 
fell  tarn,  near  Kendal. — The  only  line  of  inland 
navigation  in  this  co.  is  the  Lancaster  and  Kendal 
canal,  which  enters  the  co.  from  Lancaster,  near 
Burton-in-Kendal,  and  runs  N  to  Kirkby- Kendal. 
A  ship  canal  was  projected  by  the  Port-Fleetwood 
company,  to  run  from  Bardsea,  through  Ulverstone 
to  the  loot  of  Windermere  lake,  at  New  by-bridge, 
so  as  to  permit  steamers  to  ply  direct  from  Fleet-  ■ 
wood  to  Ambleside  Waterhead,  and  thus  open  up  a 
new  route  to  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland, with  the  aid  of  a  good  road  over  the  steep 
ascent  of  Kirkstone  to  Patterdale.  The  road  from 
London  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  by  Carlisle, 
enters  the  co.  from  Yorkshire,  a  little  to  the  SE  of 
Brough,  passes  through  that  town  and  Appleby, 
and  loaves  the  county  near  Penrith.  The  London 
road  to  Carlisle,  through  Lancashire,  enters  at  Bur- 
toii-in-Kendal,  and  runs  N  by  Milnthorpe,  Kendal, 
Shap,  and  Clifton  into  Cumberland,  by  Penrith.  A 
railway  runs  from  Lancaster,  by  Penrith  to  Car- 
lisle; and  a  branch  railway  connects  Kendal  and 
Windermere  with  this  line. 

Agriculture.]  Turnip  and  clover  husbandry  have 
made  some  progress  in  this  co.,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  are  now  annually  grown,  though 
oats  are  principally  cultivated.  Fold-yard  dung, 
and  peat-ashes,  are  almost  the  only  manures;  for 
though  the  limestone  of  the  county  is  inexhaustible, 
the  want  of  coal  for  burning  it  prevents  tho  general 
use  of  this  manure.  The  farms  are  in  general  small, 
and  the  rents  are  chiefly  made  up  by  the  sale  of 
cattle,  sheep,  wool,  butter,  eggs,  and  hams.  The 
wool  is  usea  in  the  manufactures  of  Kendal,  and  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire ;  part  of  it  is  wrought  into 
knitted  stockings  about  Kirkby-Stephen,  Orton,  and 
Ravcnstonedale.  The  cattle  bred  in  this  county 
are  long-horned,  much  resembling  the  Lancashire 
breed ;  and,  when  kept  to  a  proper  age,  they  grow 
to  a  great  size.  The  breed  of  sheep  on  the  moun- 
tains and  commons  is  either  native  or  a  cross  with 
Scottish  rams.  They  are  horned,  dark  or  grey- 
faced,  and  thickly  pitted  with  coarse,  strong,  hairy 
wool.  Geese  are  bred  on  the  mountains  in  great 
numbers,  and  afford  an  articlo  of  exportation. 
Grouse  and  other  game  are  also  abundant  on  the 
mountains.  Veins  of  metaUic  ore,  chiefly  copper 
and  lead,  have  been  occasionally  discovered;  and 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  them,  but 
many  of  these  lie  so  deep,  or  are  so  minutely  situ- 
ated, that  not  having  in  general  paid  the  expense, 
the  greater  part  nave  been  abandoned.  Tbe 
strata  of  coal  in  this  co.  are  too  compact  in  their 
nature  to  afford  much  prospect  of  a  large  sup- 
ply of  pit-coal  being  raised,  and,  in  general  the 
quality  is  inferior.   The  mountainous  parts  abound 
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with  various  sorts  of  slate,  the  best  of  which  are 
either  carried  bv  sea  to  London,  Liverpool,  Lvnne, 
or  Hull,  or  by  land,  into  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Lancaster,  and  Northumber- 
land. The  general  colour  of  the  slate  is  blue, 
varying  in  tint  from  a  pale  to  a  very  deep  blue. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  W.  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  either  a  commercial  or  a  manufactur- 
ing county.  Its  manufactures  are  principally  con- 
fined  to  Kendal  and  ita  vicinity,  and  miiinlv  consist 
of  a  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  worsted  stock- 
ings. See  article  Kbxdau  The  exports  of  the  co. 
are  principally  cloths  and  other  articles  of  home- 
manufacture,  with  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  geese, 
gunpowder,  boons,  charcoal,  and  hams. 

Franchise,  tfxJ]  Previous  to  the  parsing  of  the 
reform  act,  2  members  were  returned  for  the  shire, 
and  2  for  Appleby.  Under  the  reform  act  Appleby 
has  been  disfranchised,  and  Kendal  returns  one 
member.  The  county  still  returns  2  members,  who 
are  polled  for  at  Appleby,  Kirkby-Stephen,  Shap, 
Ambleside,  Kendal,  and  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  for  the  county  in  1837 
was  4,683 ;  in  1852,  4,062.  W.  is  included  in  the 
northern  circuit.  The  assises  are  held  at  Appleby. 
The  barony  of  Westmoreland,  constituting  the  dean- 
ery of  Westmoreland,  is  in  the  dio.  of  Carlisle;  that 
of  Kendal,  which  is  divided  into  the  two  deaneries 
of  Kendal  and  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  is  in  the  dio. 
of  Chester. — Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans, 
this  county  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  the  Bri- 
gantcs,  the  eastern  parts  being  possessed  by  the 
Voluntii,  and  the  western  by  the  Siituntii.  During 
the  Roman  government,  it  was  included  in  their 

{•rovince  of  Maxima  Casarientis,  which  reached 
rem  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne.  When  Alfred  made 
the  division  of  his  kingdom  into  counties,  this  co., 
with  those  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
were  not  mentioned,  and  are  therefore  supposed  to 
have  then  belonged  to  the  Scots. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  county  in  the  SW  of  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  8.  Area  989  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1840, 
42,699 ;  in  1 850,  51,726.  Ita  cap.  is  Greensburg.— 
Also  a  co.  in  the  NE  of  Virginia.  Area  162  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1840,  8,019;  in  1850,  8,080.  Its  cap.,  of 
the  same  name,  is  50  m.  NE  of  Richmond. — Also  a 
township  of  Cheshire  co.,  in  New  Hampshire,  45  m. 
8W  of  Concord.  Pop.  1,677.— Also  a  township  of 
Oneida  co.,  in  New  York,  98  m.  NW  of  Albany. 
Pop.  3,291. 

WESTOE,  a  township  and  cbapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Jarrow,  co.-palatinc  of  Durham,  forming  a  populous 
suburb  to  South  Shields.  Pop.  in  1841,  13,990;  in 
1851  19  349. 

WESTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Runcorn,  co.- 
palatine  of  Chester,  2  m.  NNW  or  Frodsham.  Area 
1,282  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  532;  in  1851,  933.— 
Also  a  cbapelry  and  township  in  the  p.  of  Wvbun- 
bury,  co-palatine  of  Cheater,  6  m.  E  by  N  of  ^ant- 
wich,  near  the  Grand  Junction  railway.  Area 
1,851  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  401 ;  in  1851,  514.— 
Also  a  tything  in  the  p.  of  Stalbridge,  Dorset,  7$  m. 
E  by  N  of  Sherborne.  Pop.  in  1831,  225;  in  1851, 
250. — Also  a  pariah  in  Hertfordshire,  4  m.  NE  by 
N  of  Stevenage.  Area  4,530  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1,046;  in  1851,  1,186. — Also  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 4  m.  NE  of  Spalding.  Area  5,386  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  567;  in  1851,  759.— Alao  a  parish  in 
Somersetshire,  1}  m.  NW  by  W  of  Bath,  on  the 
N  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  at  the  point  at  which  a 
small  tributary  stream  rising  on  Lansdown  hill, 
joins  that  river.  Area  2.650  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
2,560;  in  1851,  3,088.— Also  a  pariah  in  Suffolk,  3 
m.  8  of  Beccles.  Area  1,550  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
233;  in  1851,  243.— Also  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of 


Yorkshire,  2  m.  NW  by  W  of  Otley,  on  the  river 
Wharfe.    Area  4,552  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  492. 

WESTON,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  10  m.  NW 
of  Toronto.    Pop.  550. 

WESTON,  a  township  and  village  of  Missouri, 
U.  8.,  160  m.  WNW  of  Jefferson.— Also  a  township 
and  v.  of  Fairfield  co.,  in  Connecticut,  60  m.  8W  of 
Hartford.  Pop.  1,968. — Also  a  v.  of  Middlesex  co., 
in  Massachusetts,  1 1  m.  W  of  Boston.  Pop.  1.200. 
— Also  a  v.  of  Lewis  co.,  in  Virginia,  188  m.  NW  of 
Richmond. 

WESTON- WITH -ALCONBURY,  a  parish  in 
Hunts,  6  m.  NW  of  Hunti  ngdon.  Area  1 ,540  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,441;  in  1851,516. 

WESTON-UPON-AVON,  a  pariah  partly  in  War- 
wickshire, and  partly  in  Gloucestershire,  9  m.  N  by 
E  of  Cbipping-Campden.  Area  1,540  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  108;  in  1851,  115. 

WE8TON-BEGGARD,  a  parish  in  Hereford- 
shire, 5  m.  E  of  Hereford.  Area  934  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  281;  in  1851,  267. 

WE8TON-BAMPFYLDE,  a  parish  in  Somer- 
setshire, 5  m.  8SW  of  Castle-carey.  Area  631  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  123;  in  185),  119. 

WESTON-BIRT,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire.  4 
m.  SW  bv  W  of  Tetbury.  Area,  with  Laahboroagh, 
1,904  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  138 ;  in  1851,  234. 

WESTON  (Cold),  a  parish  in  Salop,  7J  m.  NE 
bv  N  of  Ludlow.    Area  670  acres.    Pop.  28. 

WESTON-COLVDLLE,  a  parish  in  Cambridge- 
shire, 6  m.  NNE  of  Linton.  Area  2,943  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  444;  in  1851,574. 

WE8TON-CONEY,  a  pariah  in  8uffolk,  7  m.  SW 
of  East  Harling.    Area  1,741  acres.    Pop.  266. 

WESTON- CO YNEY,  a  joint  township  with 
Hulme,  in  the  p.  of  Cavcrewall,  Staffordshire,  5  m. 
W  of  Cheadlc.    Pop.,  with  Hulme,  in  1851,  778. 

WESTON -SUB -EDGE,  a  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 2  m.  W  by  N  of  Chipping-Camden.  Area  2,632 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  367 ;  in  1851.  358. 

WESTON- FA VELL,  a  pariah  in  Northampton- 
shire,  2i  m.  ENE  of  Northampton.  Area  1,050 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  443 ;  in  1851,  508. 

WESTON-IN-GORDANO,  a  parish  in 
shire,  10  m.  W  by  N  of  Bristol.    Area  733 
Pop.  in  1831,  124;  in  1851,  203. 

WESTON-ON-THE-GREEN,  a  parish  in  Ox- 
fordshire,  4$  m.  SW  bv  W  of  Bicester.  Area  2.466 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  494;  in  1851,  517. 

WESTONING.  or  Wf.ston-Inoe,  a  parish  in  Bed- 
fordshire, 4  m.  8  by  W  of  AmptbilL  Area  1,715 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  627 ;  in  1851.  782. 

WESTON-LAURENCE,  a  tvthing  in  the  p.  of 
Henburv,  Gloucestershire,  54,  NW  by  N  of  BrUtoL 
Pop.  in '1831,  329;  in  1851,  334. 

WESTON-UN  DER-LIZARD,  a  parish  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 5}  m.  NE  bv  E  of  Shiffnal  Area  2,398 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  257  ;  in  1851,  248. 

WESTON  -  MADOC,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Church-Stoke,  Montgomeryshire,  3)  m.  SE  of  Mont- 
gomery.   Pop.  273. 

WESTON-MARKET,  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  7  m. 
S  of  East  Harling.    Area  1.083  acres.    Pop.  317. 

WE8TON-8UPER  MARE,  a  parish  and  water- 
ing-place in  the  co.  of  Somerset,  9?  m.  NW  by  W 
of  Axbridge,  and  20  m.  SWof  Bristol,  and  within  11 
m.  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  branch  here.  Area  of  p.,  with  the 
hamlets  of  Ashcombc  and  Milton.  2,770  acres.  Pop- 
in  1831, 1,310 ;  in  1851,  4,034.  The  purity  of  its  air. 
combined  with  a  smooth  and  extensive  sand-beach, 
of  nearly  3  m.  in  extent,  added  to  ita  vicinity  W  Bath 
and  Bristol,  have  within  these  few  years  raiaed  W. 
from  a  small  fishing-village  to  the  rank  of  a  hand- 
some watering-place  containing  nearly  600  houses, 
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and  supplied  with  accommodation  for 
visitors,  asd  possessing  two  churches  and  five  dis- 
senting chapels. 

WESTON  (Old),  a  parish  in  Hunts,  8  m.  N  ot 
Kirabolton.   Area  2,012  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  432. 

WESTON-PATRICK,  a  parish  in  Hants,  44  ro. 
SW by  W  of  Odiham.    Area  1,402  acres.    Pop.  216. 

WESTON  -  UNDER  -  PEN  YARD,  a  parish  in 
Herefordshire,  2  m.  ESE  of  Ross.  Area  3,142  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  639  ;  in  1851,  733. 

WESTON-PEVERELL,  or  Pksmy-Cbws.  a  cha- 
pelry  in  the  p.  of  8t.  Andrew,  Devon,  3  m.  N  by  W 
of  Plymouth.    Area  1.281  acres.    Pop.  321. 

WESTON-UNDER- RED-CASTLE,  a  chapelry 
in  the  parish  of  Flodnet,  Salop,  4  m.  E  of  Wera. 
Area  1,289  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  302. 

WESTON-RHYN,  a  joint  township  with  Bron- 
T-gath,  in  the  p.  of  St.  Martin,  8alop,  3  m.  N  of 
Oswestry.    Pop.,  with  Bron-y-gath,  in  1851,  1,165. 

WESTON  (Sooth),  a  parish  in  Oxford,  3  m.  8  by 
E  of  Tetsworth.  Area  560  acres.  Pop.  in  1851 , 1 98. 

WESTON-UPON-TRENT,  a  pariah  in  Derby, 
on  the  river  Trent,  7  in.  SE  by  S  of  Derby.  Area 
1,820  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  387;  in  1851,  399.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Stafford,  on  the  river  Trent,  -1  \  m. 
NE  of  Stafford.  Area  825  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
608;  in  1851,  570.  This  p.  in  the  seat  of  extensive 
operations  in  the  preparation  of  salt.  The  brine  is 
conveyed  to  the  works  by  means  of  pipes  across  the 
Trent' from  the  p.  of  Ingestre,  where  it  is  raised  by 
machinery.  About  1,400  hogsheads  of  brine  are 
daily  consumed,  and  the  weekly  quantity  of  salt 
produced  is  about  250  tons. 

WESTON-TURVILLE,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  2* 
m.  N  by  W  of  Wendover.  Area  2,450  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,637;  in  1851,  748. 

WE8TON-UNDERWOOD,  a  parish  in  Bucks, 
1}  m.  WSW  of  Olney,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  river 
Ouse.  Area  1,300  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 405. — Also 
a  township  in  the  n.  of  8tanton-by-Dale,  Derby,  5} 
m.  NW  by  N  of  Derby.  Area  1,300  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,272;  in  1851,  405. 

WESTON-ZOYLAND,  a  parish  in  Somerset- 
shire, 4  m.  ESE  of  Bridgewater,  on  the  N  bank  of 
the  river  Parret,  which  separates  it  from  North 
Petherton.  Area,  with  the  hamlets  of  Bu&sex  and 
Liney,  2.729  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,007. 

WESTOUTRE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  W. 
FUnders,  32  m.  W  of  Bruges.    Pop.  1,222. 

WESTOW,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
5J  m.  SSW  of  New  Mai  ton,  near  the  river  Derwent, 
containing  the  townships  of  Eddlethorpe,  Firby, 
Menethorpe,  and  W.    Area  2,917  acres.    Pop.  592. 

WRSTPALSTOWN,  a  parish  in  co.  Dublin,  3} 
m.  8  of  Naul.  Area  1,595  acres.   Pop.  in  1841, 169. 

WEST-PANS,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  the  p.  of 
Inveresk,  Edinburghshire,  \\  m.  ENE  of  Mussel- 
burgh.   Pop.  300. 

WESTPHALIA,  a  province  belonging  to  the 
western  division  of  the  Prussian  monarchy ;  bound- 
ed on  the  NW  by  Holland;  on  the  N  by  Hanover; 
on  the  E  by  Hanover,  Schauenburg,  Lippc-Dctmold, 
Brunswick,  and  Hease-Cassel ;  on  the  SE  by  Hessc- 
Cassel,  Waldeck,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt;  and  on  the 
SW  and  W  by  the  province  of  the  Rhine.  Its  total 
area  is  5,888  geog.  sq.  m.  The  northern  part  of 
this  prov.  belongs  to  the  great  plains  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  has  only  a  few  small  elevations  run- 
ning from  the  Egge  to  the  Weser.  The  southern 
part  from  the  8  side  of  the  Lippe,  consists  in  numer- 
ous ridges  of  small  mountains  and  hills.  The  soil 
in  the  N  is  mostly  sandy,  with  some  large  moors, 
heaths,  and  bogs.  In  theS,  the  soil,  though  not  sandy, 
is  frequently  stony,  and  not  very  productive.  The 
of  the  prov.  belong  to  the  lower  chains  of 


the  Harx.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Weser 
mountains;  the  Tentoburgerwnld,  a  remarkable 
chain,  which  runs  like  a  wall  from  the  Rhine  to 
almost  the  middle  of  the  Ems ;  and  the  Porto- West- 
phalicn,  a  beautiful  picturesque  chain,  which  has 
been  abruptly  cleft  by  water,  about  1  m.  to  the  8  of 
Minden.  This  opening  forms  the  celebrated  Porto- 
Westphalien,  or  pass  of  Westphalia.  The  largest 
river  is  the  Weser,  but  it  only  flows  on  the  W  side 
of  the  prov.,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  for  about 
60  m.  It  then  breaks  through  the  Porto- Westpha- 
lien,  and  runs  for  28  m.  through  the  district  of  Min- 
den. It  receives  several  small  rivers  as  the  Diemel 
and  the  Emmer.  The  next  river  is  the  Ems,  which 
i*  not  navigable,  and  receives  no  river  of  consider- 
able sire.  The  Lippe  is  partly  navigable.  The 
Rohr,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  was  made  navi- 
gable by  Frederic  II ;  the  Vechta  runs  through  the 
Netherlands  into  the  Zuydcrsee.  There  are  no  Iskes 
or  ponds,  but  a  number  of  bogs,  and  some  mineral 
springs.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ; 
the  air  is  colder  but  more  pure  in  the  8  than  in  the 
N,  where  there  are  many  bogs.  The  winter  is 
everywhere  cold  and  damn  j  in  summer  the  heat  is 
sometimes  very  great.  Horses,  and  the  common 
domestic  animals,  swine,  in  great  number,  fowls, 
game,  corn,  potatoes,  vegetables,  fruit,  hemp,  flax, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  marble,  lime,  salt,  peat,  and 
coals,  are  the  productions  of  this  prov.  Agricul- 
ture is  everywhere  the  principal  branch  of  indus- 
try. The  richest  corn-districts  are  the  vicinity  of 
Paderborn,  the  N  part  of  the  duchy  of  W.,  and  some 
districts  of  Minden  and  Miinster.  There  are  other 
parts  where  the  soil  is  so  stony  that  nothing  but 
oats  can  be  cultivated.  Rye  is  the  most  common 
corn;  from  it  is  prepared  the  brown  bread  called 
pumpemuJcel,  celebrated  throughout  Germany.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  considerable,  particularly  herds 
of  swine,  which  furnish  the  celebrated  Westphalian 
hams.  There  are  extensive  salt-works;  iron  and 
linen  are  the  most  important  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  inhabitants,  returned  at  1,464,921  in  1849,  and 
1,516,046  in  1853.  are  all  of  the  Low -German  race. 
In  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  inhabitants  live 
dispersed  in  small  isolated  farms.  The  Catholics 
have  two  universities,  one  at  Miinster,  and  one  at 


gymnasia, 
have  ffvmi 


Paderborn  ;  thev  have  also  seminaries  for  the  clergy, 
'  ,  and  elementary  schools.  The  Protestants 
gymnasia,  and  city  and  parochial  schools ;  but 
the  state  of  general  information,  and  school  estab- 
lishments, is  here  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  other 
Prussian  provinces.  Westphalia  is  divided  into 
the  three  governments  of  Miinster,  Minden,  and 
Amsburg,  which  are  subdivided  into  circles.  It  con- 
tains 128  towns,  60  boroughs,  and  4,045  villages. 
The  chief  town  of  the  prov.  is  Miinster,  on  the  Aa. 

WEST  POINT,  a  village  of  Troup  co.,  in  Geor- 
gia, U.  8.,  120  m.  W  by  8  of  Milledgeville.  Pop.  450. 

WEST  POINT,  a  village  of  Orange  co  .  In  the  Mat*  of  New 
York,  U.  8.,  oo  the  W  bank  of  the  Hudson,  43  m.  from  New 
York,  la  N  lat  41»  M*  «".  W  long.  73*  4T  03".  The  military 
academy  of  the  Union  was  founded  here  In  1803.  Tbe  '  Point ' 
concilia  of  an  irregular  angle  or  point,  elbowing  the  Hudson  into 
the  sharjH  * t  curve  of  Its  entire  navigable  course.  A  plain  of  about 
100  aorta,  elevated  over  150  ft  above  the  river,  crown*  this 
point,  while  the  limiting  bluff*  and  alope*  coming  down  to  th« 
water'*  edge  offer  many  beautiful  clustering*  of  foliage  and  out- 
looking  granite  spur*.  On  the  plain  la  the  academic  hall,  the 
chapel,  hospital,  library,  cadet  barrack*,  ami  me*a  hall,  the 
house*  of  the  profruors  and  officer*,  and  mi  open  arva  for  mili- 
tary evolution*.  Under  a  hill  to  the  NW  lie*  tbe  quarter  known 
as  Camptown,  which  consist*  of  the  soldiers'  barrack*,  and 
various  *mall  tenemeoU  demanded  by  the  motley  academic  re- 
tainer* of  all  minor  ileitrre*.  In  the  rear  or  to  the  W,  the  plain 
Is  shut  in  by  a  range  of  hill*,  Mount  Independence  being  Ju*t 
abreast.  About  1  m.  W,  Redoubt  hill  rises  still  higher,  ami  be- 
tween this  and  lordly  Cmw'*  Nest  wind*  the  valley  threaded  by 
Uia  Canterbury  road.   Across  the  river  to  Constitution  Island, 

to  about  6  m. ' 
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Point  The  new  cadet  barrack*  compote  a  noble  edifice  in  the 
F.llxabethan  my  If.  with  towers,  battlements,  and  embrasures. 
The  academic  hall  contain*  the  recitation,  and  drawing  rooms, 
the  picture  gallery,  the  cabinets  of  engineering  and  geology, 
the  laboratory,  the  fencing-rooms,  and  the  riding-hall.  The 
library  building  has  an  imposing  appearance.  The  library- 
room,  which  is  used  for  the  examinations  and  for  winter  con- 
certs, contains  a  valuable  selection  of  15,000  volume*  The 
observatory,  which  occupies  three  towers,  poetesses  a  fine  tran- 
sit instrument,  and  a  large  mural  circle  and  an  Indifferent  equa- 
torial. The  hospital,  hotel,  professors'  houses,  laboratory,  and 
storehouse,  the  dragoon  stables,  the  commissaries'  store,  the 
band  and  engineer  barracks,  and  various  minor  tenements  com- 
plete the  ti  mlilingn  of  the  establishment  For  each  congressional 
district  one  cadet  Is  allowed,  whose  appointment  is  practically  in 
the  gift  of  the  representative  In  Congress  from  that  district 
Contingencies  considered,  a  vacancy  occurs  about  once  In  three 
years  for  each  district  The  corps  of  cadet  usually  numbers 
about  250,  and  is  organised  Into  a  battalion  of  4  companies,  all 
officered  by  cadets.  Over  these  is  the  commandant  of  cadets, 
an  army  captain,  who  is  the  immediate  military  head  of  this  bat- 
talion ;  also  four  army  lieutenants,  commanding  the  four  com- 
panies, as  assistant  Instructors  of  tactics.  The  cadet  first  class 
furnishes  the  requisite  cadet  captains  and  lieutenants;  the  se- 
cond class,  the  sergeants ;  and  the  third  class,  the  corporals ;  all 
other  cadets  serve  Indiscriminately  as  privates.  The  usual  staff 
of  teachers  consists  of  the  superintendent  51  officers  in  the  en- 
gineering department,  S  in  philosophy,  6  In  mathematics,  2  In 
chemistry,  S  in  ethics,  9  in  drawing,  4  In  practical  engineering,  3 
In  French,  5  in  Infantry  tactics,  4  In  artillery  and  cavalry,  an 
adjutant  a  surgeon,  and  an  assistant- surgeon  ;  being  38  In  alL 
These  officers  are  all  detached  from  the  regular  army  for  the 
duty  at  West  Point  and  are  In  turn  greatly  instructed  by  the 
necessities  of  teaching.  The  system  is  excellent  In  always  keep- 
ing the  academy  young  and  vigorous,  while  the  army  Is  lea- 
vened by  the  higher  progress  in  science  thus  wrought  out  among 
its  officers,  who  are  in  time  returned  to  their  field-duties 

WESTPORT,  a  market-town,  and  nominally  a 
seaport,  in  the  p.  of  Auphavcl,  co.  Mayo,  6J  m.  8  of 
New-port.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  regular  small  towns 
of  Ireland.  The  commerce,  which  belongs  rather  to 
Weatport-Quay  than  to  the  town  itself,  consists  in 
the  export  of  corn,  meal,  and  Hour,  provisions, 
spirits,  wool,  linen,  and  flax  and  tow.  Pop.  in  1831, 
4,448;  in  1841,  4,365. 

WESTPORT,  a  village  of  Fairfield  co.,  in  Con- 
necticut, U.  S.,  65  m.  S\V  of  Hartford,  on  the  Sanga- 
tuck  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,808 ;  in  1850,  2,649.— 
Also  a  township  and  village  of  Bristol  co.,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 51  m.  8  of  Boston.  Pop.  2,795. — Also  a 
township  and  v.  of  Essex  co.,  in  New  York,  106  m. 
N  by  E  of  Albany.    Pop.  2,352. 

\VESTPORT  BAY,  the  south-eastern  armor  ofT- 
set  of  Clew  bay,  co.  Mayo.  The  S  side  of  the  small 
island  of  Innisgort,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  light- 
house, and  is  situated  5£  m.  WNW  of  Westport- 
Quay,  marks  the  entrance.  The  channel,  after 
passing  about  2  m.  up  from  Innisgort,  expands  into 
a  lagune  nearly  2  m.  wide,  and  almost  perfectly 
landlocked;  after  this  lagune  is  passed,  the  bay 
gradually  contracts,  up  to  its  termination  at  the 
village  of  Westport-Quay. 

WESTPORT-QUAY,  a  seaport  village  in  the  p. 
of  Aughavcl,  co.  Mayo,  at  the  bead  of  Westport 
bay,  1  m.  W  of  the  town  of  Westport,  and  the  port 
of  that  town.    Pop.  in  1841,  547. 

WESTPORT-8T.-MARY,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  ad- 
jacent to  Malmesbury.  Area  2,036  acres.  Pop.  1,661. 

WEST  RANDOLPH,  a  village  of  Orange  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  25  m.  8  of  Montpelier, 
and  on  the  Vermont  Central  railway. 

WESTRAY,  an  island  at  the  NW  extremity  of 
the  Orkney  group,  9 J  m.  NW  of  Costa-head,  the 
nearest  point  of  Pomona,  and  4}  m.  N  of  Rousay, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Westray  frith. 
Within  distances  of  from  $  to  '2  J  m.  from  its  E  and 
8E  coasts  lie  Papa  -  Westray,  Kiln  v.  Faray,  and 
Farayholm.  Its  extreme  length,  from  NN W  to  SSE, 
is  9  m. ;  and  its  extreme  breadth  is  4  m.  Pop.  in 
1811,  1,396;  in  1831,  1,712;  in  1851,2,083. 

WESTRAY  and  PAPA- WESTRAY,  a  united 
parish  in  the  NW  of  Orkney,  comprehending  the 
parish  and  island  of  Papa- Westray,  and  North  and 


East,  or  Mary  and  Lady  parishes,  which  divide  be- 
tween them  the  island  of  Westray.    Pop.  2,459. 

WEST  ROCKHILL,  a  township  of  Bucks  co..  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  33  m.  NNW  of  Phila- 
delphia, drained  by  Perkiomen  creek  and  a  branch 
of  Tohickon  creek.   Pop.  in  1840,  1,631. 

WESTRUTHER,  a  parish  lying  debeteably 
between  Lauderdale  and  JLammermoor  in  Berwick- 
shire. Its  superficial  extent  ia  about  22}  sq.  m. 
The  village  of  W.  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  parish, 
7  m.  E  of  Lauder.   Pop.  in  1831,830;  in  1851,  791. 

WEST  RUTLAND,  a  village  of  Rutland  co..  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of  Otter 
creek,  51  88 W  of  Montpelier,  and  intersected  by  the 
Rutland  and  Washington  railroad. 

WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  a  township  of  Hamp- 
den co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  on  the 
W  side  of  Connecticut  river,  and  82  m.  W  by  S 
of  Boston,  intersected  by  the  Western  railway.  Pop. 
of  township  in  1840,  3,626;  in  1850,  2,979. 

WEST  STOCKBRIDGE,  a  township  of  Berk- 
shire co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  drained 
by  Williams  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Western 
and  Stockbridge  railway.    Pop.  in  1850,  1,713. 

WEST  TOWNSEND,  a  village  of  Middlesex  co, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  on  a  branch  of 
Nashua  river,  41m.  NW  by  W  of  Boston,  and  in- 
tereected by  the  Peterboro  and  Shirley  railroad. 

WEST  TROY,  a  village  of  Albany  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  bank  of  Hod- 
son  river,  and  6  m.  N  by  E  of  Albany.    Pop.  7.S64. 

WEST  UNION,  a  village  of  Adams  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  79  m.  8  by  W  of  Columbus. 
Pop. in  1840,  500;  in  1850,  462. 

WESTWARD,  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  3  m.  8E 
by  8  of  Wigton,  on  the  W  hank  of  the  river  Warn- 
pool,  containing  the  townships  of  Brocklebank,  with 
Stoneraise,  Roeley,  and  Woodside.  Area  13,120 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,253;  in  1851,  1,283. 

WEST  WAREIiAM,  a  village  of  Wareham 
township,  Plymouth  co.,  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, U.  8.,  on  Cape  Cod  branch  railroad,  and 
46  m.  SSE  of  Boston. 

WEST  WATERVILLE,  a  village  of  Kennebeck 
Co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.  8.,  on  the  Andros- 
cogfrin  and  Kennebeck  railroad. 

WESTWELL,  a  parish  in  Kent,  2  m.  ESE  of 
Charing.  Area  5,199  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 861 ;  in 
1851.  1,030. — Also  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  2  m. 
W8W  of  Burford.    Area  890  acres.    Pop.  186. 

WEST  WHITELAND,  a  township  of  Chester 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  72  m.  from 
narrisburg,  and  drained  by  Southern  Valley  creek- 
Pop,  in  1840,  1.085. 

WESTWICK,  a  pariah  in  Norfolk,  2|  m.  S-  of 
North  Wnl sham.    Area  1,043  acres.   Pop.  204. 

WEST  WIN8TED,  a  village  of  Utchfield  co..ia 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  on  Mad  river,  and 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Nangatuck  railroad. 

WEST  WOODVILLE,  a  village  of  Clare  moot 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of 
8tonelick  creek,  and  near  the  Cincinnati,  Hillsboro. 
and  Parkersburg  railroad. 

WE8TWOOD- WITH-IFORD,  a  parish  in  Wilts. 
2  m.  8  of  Bradford,  containing  the  hamlet  of  I  ford 
Area  813  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  390;  in  1851,  605. 

WESUWE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Osnabruck,  near  Mippen.    Pop.  300. 

WESZE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  I  plan.    Pop.  220. 

WESZENINGKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia  in  the 
reg.  of  Oumbinnen,  circle  of  Ragnit.    Pop.  220. 

WESZMAR,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Merseburg.    Pop.  230. 
WESZPRIM.   See  Vesprjm. 
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WETERE,  a  town  of  New  8onth  Wales,  in  the 
disthc  t  of  Murrumhdjee,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  river 
Murray,  in  E  long.  148°. 

WETERSCHAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn.   Pop.  670. 

WETHAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Mersebnrg,  and  circle  of  Naumburg.    Pop.  332. 

WETHEN,  a  village  of  Waldeck,  in  the  bail,  of 
Diem  el    Pop  543 

WETHERAL,  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  5  m.  E8E 
of  Carlisle,  on  the  river  Eden,  including  the  town- 
ships of  Cumwhinton  with  Coathill,  Scotby,  Weth- 
er*!, Great  Corby,  and  Warwick-bridge.  Area  1 1,778 
acres.    Pop.  in"l831,  4,149;  in  1851,  3,165. 

WETHERBY,  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in 
the  p.  of  Spofforth,  W.  K  of  York,  13  m.  W  of 
York,  on  the  river  Wharfe,  over  which  is  a  hand- 
some stone- bridge  of  6  arches.  Area  1,570  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,321;  in  1851,  1,494-  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  and  is  situated  in  a  fine 
agricultural  district 

WETHERDEN,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4*  ra.  NW 
of  Stow-market.    Area  1,830  acres.    Pop.  541. 

WETHEREDVILLE,  a  village  of  Baltimore  co., 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  U.  8.,  on  Qwinn's  Falls, 
4  a  m.  WNW  of  Baltimore.    Pop.  in  1850,  750. 

W  ETH  ERI NGSET,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  5  m. 
SSW  of  Eye,  in  the  projected  line  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.  Area  3,783  acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
1.065;  in  1851,  1,101. 

WETHERSFI  ELD.   See  Wbathercttbu). 

WETH ER8FIELD,  a  township  of  Hartford  co., 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  on  the  W 
ride  of  Connecticut  river,  in.  S  of  Hartford. 
Pop.  in  1840,  3,824 ;  in  1850,  2,523.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Wyoming  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  235 
m.  W  of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,728;  in  1850, 
1,489. — Also  a  township  of  Trnmbull  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  169  m.  NE  of  Columbus,  drained 
by  Mahoning  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  canal.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,447. 

WETHERSFIELD  SPRINGS,  a  village  of 
Wethersfield  township,  Wyoming  co.,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  U.  8.   Pop.  in  1850,  160. 

WETLER,  a  town  or  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Westphalia,  regency  of  Arensberg,  and  circle  of 
Hat;en,  11  m.  8  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  540.  It  has  a 
china  manufactory,  and  coal  mines. 

WETLIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
.Saxony,  in  the  regency  and  20  m.  NNW  of  Merse- 
borg,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Saale.  Pop.  2,540.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  3  gates,  and  has  4  sub- 
urbs, a  castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Wetlin,  2  churches,  a  Lutheran  and  a  reformed,  and 
an  hospital.  It  contains  several  breweries,  and  coal- 
mines are  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

WETLUGA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Kostroma,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  affluent  of  the  Volga.    Pop.  1 ,800. 

WET8CHEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  bail, 
of  Diephols.    Pop.  461. 

WET8CHEWELL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Dnsseldorf,  circle  of  Gladbach.   Pop.  280. 

WETTAU,  or  Wetter,  alarge  island  of  the  Eastern 
seas,  lying  to  the  N  of  Timor,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  channel  35  m.  wide.  Its  E  point  is  in 
8  lat  7°  40\  E  long.  126°  45'.  It  is  57  m.  in  length 
from  ENE  to  WSW,  and  25  m.  broad;  and  is 
generally  high  and  bold. 

WETT  BERGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
bail,  of  Wenningsen,  near  Hanover.    Pop.  378. 

WETTE  (Dbutsch  and  Polktsch),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of 
Niesae,  and  containing  respectively  532  and  426  in- 


WETTEBORN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  bail, 
of  Bilderlake,  near  Lamspringin.    Pop.  398. 

WETTEL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Prague,  bail,  of  Raudnitx.    Pop.  270. 

WETTELBRUNN,  a  village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  bail,  of  Staufen.    Pop.  378. 

WETTELDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Pram.   Pop.  280. 

WETTELRODE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Sangershausen. 
Pop.  380. 

WETTELSHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia.    Pop.  731. 

WETTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldern.   Pop.  609. 

WETTENHALL,  a  township  and  chapelry  in 
the  parish  of  Over,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  7  m. 
NNW  of  Nantwich.    Area  1,954  acres.    Pop.  294. 

WETTENHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  on  the  Kamlach.    Pop.  542. 

WETTER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Amsberg,  and  circle  of  Hagen,  on  the  Ruhr.  Pop. 
550.  It  lias  manufactories  of  china,  and  several 
iron-works.— Also  a  town  of  Hesse-Cassel.  capital 
of  a  bail.,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  circle  and  7 
m.  NNW  of  Marburg,  on  the  Wettschaft  Pop. 
1,516.  It  contains  a  fine  abbey,  and  an  hospital, 
and  has  several  paper-mil  Is. — Also  a  river  or  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  has  its 
source  near  Laubach,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse ; 
runs  first  W,  then  8,  and  after  a  course  of  about  36 
m.  joins  the  Nidda,  a  little  to  the  SW  of  Assenheim. 
It  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Wetterau. 
WETTER.  See  Wettau. 
WETTER  (Lake),  a  lake  of  Sweden,  between 
the  parallels  of  57°  47'  and  58s  53'  N,  and  stretch- 
ing nearly  85  m.  from  NNE  to  SSW,  with  a  medi- 
breadth  " 


of  15  m.,  at  an  alt.  of  290  ft  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  united,  through  the  small  lake  of 
Yiken,  and  by  the  West  Goths  canal,  with  Lake 
Wever;  and  by  the  Motala  canal  with  the  Baltic 

WETTERAU,  or  Wetteboac,  a  district  of  Ger- 
many, watered  by  the  Wetter,  which  gives  it  its 
name.  It  comprises  a  great  part  of  Upper-Hesse, 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  of  the  territory  or  Frankfort  - 
on-the-Main.  Its  chief  towns  are  Friedberg,  Vil- 
bel,  and  Staaden. 

WETTERBURG,  a  village  of  Waldeck,  in  the 
bail,  of  Twiste,  and  circle  of  Arolsen.   Pop.  540. 

WETTEREN,  a  department,  commune,  and  town 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  arrond. 
and  11  m.  W  of  Dendcrmond  or  Termond,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  Pop.  of  dep.,  8,705 ;  and 
of  com.,  3,802.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  of  lace. 

WETTERFELD,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalx,  and  prosidial  of  Roding. 
Pop.  837. — Also  a  village  of  Hesse- Darmstadt  in 
the  prov.  of  Upper-Hesse,  14  m.  ESE  of  Giessen,  on 
the  Wetter.    Fop.  496. 

WETrERHORN,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Berne,  between  the  valleys  of  Hasle 
and  Grindelwald,  and  in  the  N  spur  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  in  N  lat.  46*  38'  22".  It  is  pyramidal  in  form, 
and  has  an  alt  of  12,154  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
summit  of  this  mountain  was  attained,  for  the 
first  time  on  the  28th  of  Aug.  1844,  after  a  toilsome 
ascent  of  three  days  from  the  valley  of  the  Grindel- 
wald. On  the  N,  ssys  Mr.  Spiers,  we  perceived 
from  the  summit  of  the  peak,  "  the  Faulhom  and 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  borders  the  lake  of 
Brionne,  and  behind  them  the  pass  of  Brunig ;  then 
the  lakes  of  Lungerne  and  Lucerne,  on  the  banks  of 
which  rose  the  Righi  and  Mount  Pilate,  whose  sum- 
mits sppeared  to  us  like  molehills.    On  the  E,  the 
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eyes  wandered  over  an  indefinite  chain  of  mountain- 
peak*.  On  looking  towards  the  S,  we  perceived  on 
that  side  the  two  monarchs  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
raising  their  heads  side  by  side — viz.,  the  Hosenlani 
and  the  Berglistock.  Separated  from  them  by  the 
neck  of  Lauteraar,  we  descried  the  red  Schreck- 
horn,  very  properly  called  the  '  Peak  of  Terror,' 
whilst  the  last  of  tho  groups,  the  Finsteraarhorn, 
appeared  to  overtop  its  companions.  On  the  right 
of  these  two  peaks  was  seen  the  brilliant  Vischer- 
horner,  the  nearest  of  all,  beyond  which  we  discov- 
ered the  three  rival  peaks,  the  Eiger,  the  Miincb, 
and  the  Jungfrau.  rising  together  to  a  height  of 
more  than  12,000  ft.  At  the  base  of  these  gigantic 
mountains  lay  the  Wengem  of  the  Alps,  which 
looked  like  a  more  undulation,  whilst  we  could 
scarcely  distinguish,  far  beneath  us,  the  village  of 
Orinderwald  and  the  river  of  Lutchinen,  winding 
like  a  silver  thread  in  the  midst  of  the  valley.  On 
all  sides  of  the  peak  upon  which  we  were  Btationed 
(and  on  the  summit  of  which  12  persons  could  hardly 
find  room)  we  bad  before  our  eyes  vast  and  pro- 
found precipices,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  stretched 
the  plums  of  snow,  and  the  numerous  glaciers,  situ- 
ated still  lower  down.  On  our  left  were  observed 
the  higher  glaciers  of  Grinderwald,  and  those  of 
Lauteraar ;  and  on  the  right,  those  of  Gauti,  Reufen, 
and  Rosenlani,  above  which  rose  the  peaks  of  Well- 
born, Losenhom,  and  Engelhornet." 

WETTERINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Minister,  and  circle  of  Steinfurt.  Pop.  683. 

WETTERSTEIN,  a  mountain  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Werdenfels, 
which  has  an  alt.  of  9,619  ft.  above  sea-level. 

WETTERSWALDA,  a  village  of  8axony,  in  the 
circle  of  Meissen,  bail,  and  4  in.  N  of  Oschatz. 

WETTERWITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Meissen.    Pop.  350. 

WETTESINGEN,  a  village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in 
the  prov.  of  Lower-Hesse,  circle  of  Wolfhagen,  and 
bail,  of  Wolfmarscn.    Pop.  776. 

WETTIN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
27  m.  NNYV  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  the  Saal,  on 
the  river  of  that  name.  Pop.  3,200.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  chicory,  tobacco,  and  oil. 

WETTIN  GEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Aargau,  bail,  and  3  m.  SE  of  Baden,  on  the 
Limmat.    Pop.  1.612.    It  has  a  Benedictine  abbe  v. 

WETTLENSTADT,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunswick.    Pop.  220. 

WETTMANNSTETTIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Stvria,  in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  210. 

WETTMAR,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Luneburg,  and  bail,  of  Burgweddel,  near 
Hanover.    Pop.  5 16. 

WETTOI jSH E I M,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  cant,  of  Wintzerheim, 
3  in.  8W  of  Colmar.   Pop.  1,392. 

WETTON,  a  parish  in  Stafford,  7*  m.  NW  by  N 
of  Ashbourne.    Area  2,600  acres.    Pop.  466. 

WETTRINGEN,  a  viUage  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Rothcti- 
burg,  near  a  branch  of  the  Tauber.  Pop.  553. — 
Also  a  village  of  Lower  Franconia,  in  the  presidial 
of  Hofhcim.    Pop.  260. 

WETTRUP,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Freeren.  Pop.  553. 

WETTSCHUTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glngau.    Pop.  260. 

WETT8LATTEN.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Ingolstadt. 
Pop.  500. 

WETT8WEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Affoltern.    Pop.  317. 
WETTZEL,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 


Upper  Bavaria,  and 

Pop.  290. 
Wl 


presidial  of  Obcrviechtach. 


co..  in  the 


ETUMPKA,  a  town  of  Mon 
state  of  Alabama,  U.  a,  110  m.  SE  of 
on  the  E  side  of  Corsa  river.   Pop.  in  1840,  2,600. 

WETWAXG,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
5|  m.  W  by  N  of  Great  Driffield,  including  the 
township  of  W.,  and  the  chapelry  of  Fimber.  Area 
5,740  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  621 ;  in  1851,  750. 

WETZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Wetzlar.   Pop.  400. 

WETZAWINKEL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sty- 
ria.  circle  of  Gratz,  and  bail,  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  310. 

WETZBACII,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Wetzlar.    Pop.  280. 

WETZDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschm,  and  bail,  of  Sefteaberg. 
Pop.  610. — Also  a  village  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  the 
district  of  Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Burgel.   Pop.  200. 

WETZEL,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state 
of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  558  sq.  m., 
drained  by  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  intersected  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.    Pop.  4,284. 

WETZELSDORF,  three  villages  of  Austria,  in 
Stvria.  in  the  circle  of  Gratz.    United  pop.  1,200. 

WETZENDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  bail,  of  Nurnberg. 
Pop.  250.  It  has  tobacco-mills.— Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of 
Ouerfurt.    Pop.  260.  * 

WETZHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Holstein. 
Pop.  240.  It  lias  a  castle,  an  hospital,  and  hot 
baths. 

W ETZISRE UTE,  a  village  of  Wurtember 
the  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Ra< 

Pop.  200. 

WETZLAR,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  regency  of  Coblenz.  Fop.  of 
circle,  41,666.  The  town  is  45  m.  NE  of  Cobleni. 
on  a  height,  and  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Lahn,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dille,  and  at  an  alt.  of  417  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Pop.  in  1831,  4,677;  in  1840, 
5,146;  in  1849,  5,250.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  with 
five  gates,  and  has  two  suburbs.  It  contains  sev- 
eral churches,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  an 
hospital,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a 
school  of  industry,  and  an  institute  for  the  poor.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  KaJschmitt 
or  Carlsmund.  Leather  is  its  chief  article  of  manu- 
facture. An  engagement  between  the  French  and 
Austrian*  took  place  under  its  walls  in  1796. 

WETZLAS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lower  Austria,  and  upper  circle  of  the  Mannharts- 
berg,  3  m.  W  of  Krun.au.  It  has  an  observatory 
situated  in  N  lat.  48*  86'  80",  B  long.  15°  19*  46*. 

WETZLOS,  a  village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  princi- 
pality of  Fulda,  and  circle  of  Hunfcld.    Pop.  200. 

WEVELGHEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  arrond.  and 
4  m.  WSW  of  Courtrai,  watered  by  the  Lvs.  Pop. 
of  dep.,  4,045.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  and  a  trade  in  colza  and  flax. 

WEVELINGHOVEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  1 1  m.  SW  of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of 
Grevenbroich,  near  tbe  r.  bank  of  the  Erft  Pop. 
2.400.  It  contains  several  breweries,  distilleries, 
vinegar-works,  and  manufactories  of  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics. 

WEVERTON,  a  village  of  Frederick  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac, at  the  confluence  of  Israel  creek,  66  m.  WNW 
of  Annapolis,  intersected  by  the  Chcsapeak  and 
Ohio  canal,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad. 

WEVELSFLETH,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  tbe 
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duchy  of  HoUtein,  and  bail,  of  Steinburg,  on  the 
Storen,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  and  to  the 
N  of  Uluckstadt  Pop.  1,100.  It  has  a  custom- 
house, building  docks,  numerous  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  manufactories  of  casks. 

WEWELSBURG,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Minden,  and  circle  of  Buren.   Pop.  899. 

WEWEB,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Minden,  and  circle  of  Paderborn.    Pop.  720. 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  8E  of  the 
Irish  province  of  Leinster,  bounded,  on  the  N,  by 
co.  Wieklow;  on  the  E,  by  the  Irish  sea  and  St 
George's  channel ;  on  the  8,  by  the  Atlantic ;  and 
on  the  W,  by  cos.  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Car- 
low.  The  area  comprises  510,702  acres  of  arable 
Und,  45,501  of  uncultivated  land,  14,325  of  con- 
tinuous woods,  2,392  of  towns,  and  3,666  of  water, 
—in  all,  576,5*8  acres. — The  coast,  along  all  the  E 
and  all  the  8,  is  low,  and,  for  the  most  part,  beachy. 
A  lofty,  magnificent,  and  boldly  charactered  range 
of  mountains  extends  along  most  of  the  boundary 
with  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  forms  an  imposing 
background  to  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  larger 
landscapes  within  the  co.  of  Wexford.  Tarn-hill 
m*kes  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  N  portion  of  the 
E  coast  A  series  of  lofty  hills,  both  too  broad  and 
too  strangling  to  be  called  either  range,  chain,  or 
group,  commences  3*  m.  S  bv  W  of  New  Rons,  and  ex- 
tends  about  10i  m.  to  the  NE.  The  district  S  of  the 
Forth  mountain  is  almost  a  dead  level.  The  whole 
of  the  E  and  8  maritime  frontier  presents  a  district 
in  many  parts  consisting  of  a  deep  alluvial  soil  well 
adapted  lor  tillage, — abounding  in  various  species 
of  marl,  calcareous  sand,  and,  in  some  situations, 
limestone.  In  the  more  internal  parts  of  the  co., 
the  river  Slaney,  traversing  the  country  in  a  direc- 
tion from  NW  to  8E,  marks  out  a  district  of  great 
beauty  and  fertility  on  both  sides  of  its  verdant 
binks.  The  district  to  the  eastward  stretches  to 
the  sea-coast,  abounds  in  marl,  and  is  productive 
in  prauu 

The  riTer  Slaney  flows  a  brief  distance  upon  the 
NW  boundary,  and  then  runs  88W  through  the  inte- 
rior to  the  head  of  Wexford-harbour.  It  is  navigable 
for  river-craft  to  Enuiscorthy.  The  Deny  comes 
down  from  co.  Wicklow,  and  runs  a  few  miles  on 
the  NW  boundary  to  a  confluence  with  the  Slaney. 
The  Bann  rbtes  on  the  NE  frontier,  and  drains  the 
larger  portion  of  the  NE  district  to  the  Slaney. 
Three  confluent  rivulets,  constituting  the  Co  rug, 
ran  to  the  head  of  Bannow-bay.  The  Barrow, 
Urge  in  volume,  facile  for  navigation,  fluctuating 
with  the  tide,  and  receiving,  in  its  progress  from  CO. 
Kilkenny,  the  magnificent  tributary  of  the  Nore, 
Hows  along  the  whole  of  the  boundary  with  Kil- 
kenny. 

Mineral*  and  80S.]  A  band  of  lofty  granitic 
country,  forming  part  of  the  great  granite  district 
of  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin, 
constitutes  all  the  higher  portion  of  the  Mount 
Leinster  and  Blackstaire  mountains  within  co. 
Wexford.  Carboniferous  limestone  constitutes  the 
surface  rock  of  the  Hook  peninsula.  The  surface 
nicks  throughout  ail  the  vast  remainder  of  the  co. 
i«  of  the  transition  series,  and  consist  principally 
of  clay  slate,  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate.  A 
lead  mine  is  in  operation  at  Cairme.  A  small  vein 
of  copper  ore,  of  the  kind  called  malachite,  or  car- 
bonated green  copper  ore,  occurs  at  Kirlogue,  in  the 
ridnlty  of  Wexford.  The  soil,  generally  speaking, 
cannot  boast  of  the  superior  degrees  of  fertility 
which  is  found  in  many  other  districts  in  Ireland, 
being  mostly  of  a  cold  clavey  nature. 

ClhnaU  and  Aoru-idture.)  The  E  and  S  districts 
nf  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  consequence  of  lying 


low  and  quite  open  to  the  sea,  enjoy  a  much  milder 
climate  than  the  adjoining  counties  of  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny.  The  average  climate  of  the  county  ap- 
pears to  be  somewhat  more  genial  than  the  aver- 
age climate  of  the  portions  of  Wales  and  England 
situated  within  the  same  parallels.  The  harvests  of 
W.  are  sometimes  finished  when  those  of  Haverford- 
west and  Carmarthen  in  South  Wales,  and  the  dis- 
trict around  Barnstaple  in  the  N  of  Devonshire,  are 
only  in  progress.  Tne  county  of  W.  and  the  8  part 
of  the  county  of  Wicklow  constitute  one  of  the  nine 
agricultural  districts  into  which  Mr.  Wakefield  dis- 
tributed the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  used  for  seed  in  this  district  be  states  at 
18 13  tbs.  per  acre,  and  the  produce  at  2,020  lbs. ;  the 
quantity  of  barley  used  for  seed  at  296  tbs.  per  acre, 
and  the  produce  at  2,614  lbs. ;  the  quantity  of  oats 
used  for  seed  at  368  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  produce 
at  2,606*  tbs. ;  the  quantity  of  potatoes  used  for  seed 
at  2,632  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  produce  at  2 1,140  lbs. ; 
and  the  produce  of  flax  per  acre  at  896  lbs.  "  Hap- 
pily," say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,  in  their  recent  work 
on  Ireland,  "  W.  is,  in  one  respect  highly  privi- 
leged—few of  its  landed  proprietors  are  absentees. 
There  arc  no  huge  estates,  over  which  several  agents 
must  of  necessity  be  placed ;  and  as  very  few  of  its 
gentry  have  involved  properties,  it  follows,  as  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  the  tenants  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  are  neither  rack-rented  nor  pressed  for 
sudden  payments."  In  1841,  there  were  within 
the  rural  districts  of  the  county  5,219  farms  of  from 
1  acre  to  5  acres,  6,313  of  from  5  to  15  acres,  4,151 
of  from  15  to  30  acres,  and  2,457  of  upwards  of  30 
acres.  The  totals  of  live  stock,  together  with  their 
respective  estimated  value,  in  1841,  were  27,474 
horses  and  mules,  £219,792  ;  2,891  asses,  £2,891 ; 
55,449  cattle,  £360,419;  65,670  sheep,  £72,237; 
71,354  pigs.  £89,192  ;  and  251,929  poultry,  £6,298. 
Grand  total  of  estimated  value  of  live  stock  in  the 
rural  districts,  £750,829. 

Manufactu  ret  and  Trade.]  The  commerce  of  p re- 
liably three-fourths  of  the  county  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  port  of  Wexford ;  and  the  commerce  of 
the  remainder  may  be  estimated  by  assigning  to  it 
a  proportion  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  Robs 
and  Waterford. 

Communications.]  The  Barrow  navigation  is  avail- 
able to  the  southern  part  of  the  W  side  of  the  coun- 
ty ;  and  the  Slaney  navigation  is  available  to  the 
districts  around  Enniscorthy,  and  thence  down  the 
valley  of  the  Slaney  to  tne  sea.  A  railway  has 
been  proposed  to  connect  the  town  of  Wexford  with 
the  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  railway,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Carlow,  and  pass  up  the  valley  of  the 
Slaney  by  way  of  Enniscorthy  and  Newtown-Barry. 
Another  has  been  projected  to  connect  Wexford  on 
the  one  hand  with  Wicklow  and  Dublin,  and  on 
the  other  band  with  New  Ross,  Waterford,  Clon- 
mel.  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Valentia;  and  this,  if 
executed,  would  place  the  southern  counties  of  Ire- 
land in  easy  communication,  by  Wexford,  with  the 
Irish  Wales  railway— the  distance  between  Fish- 
guard and  Wexford  beinqr  short,  and  favourable  as 
to  tides  and  prevailing  winds. 

Divisions,  Towns,  etc.]  The  towns  and  principal 
villages  arc  ltollycanew,  Coolcraney,  and  part  of 
Gorey,  in  the  barony  of  Corey ;  Riverchapei,  Bal- 
laghkeen,  Ballinamuddagh,  Blackwater,  Oilgate, 
Ford,  Oulart,  and  parts  of  Gorey  and  Enniscorthy, 
in  the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen  ;  Wexford  and  Broad- 
way, in  the  barony  of  Forth ;  Tullycanna,  Carrick, 
Duncormack,  and  Kilmore,  in  the  barony  of  Bargie ; 
Fethard,  Churchtown,  Blade,  Arthurstown,  Bully 
hack,  Duncannon,  Ramsgrange,  and  Sal tm ills,  in 
the  barony  of  Shelburne;  New  Ross,  Clonrocbe 
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and  Maudlins,  in  the  barony  of  Ban  try ;  Ferns, 
Newtown- Barry,  Cloghamon,  Watchhouse,  Camo- 
lin,  and  part  of  Enniscorthy,  in  the  barony  of  Scare- 
walsh ;  Taghmon  and  Foxmills,  in  the  barony  of 
West  Shelmalier ;  and  Castle-bridge,  in  the  barony 
of  East  Shelmalier.  Pop.  in  1831, 182,713.  Males, 
87,995 ;  females,  94,7 18 ;  families,  32,856.  Inhabited 
houses,  29,923  ;  uninhabited  complete  houses,  790 ; 
houses  in  the  course  of  erection,  529.  Families  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  agriculture,  21,465;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  6,155 ;  in  other  pursuits,  5,236. — 
Pop.  in  1841,  202,033.  Males,  97,918;  females, 
104,115  ;  families,  36,594.  Families  residing  in  first- 
class  houses,  1,413 ;  in  second-class  houses,  10,61 1 ; 
in  third-class  houses,  16,165 ;  in  fourth -class  bouses, 
8,405.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
24,664  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  8,147  ;  in  other 
pursuits,  3,783.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  985.  The  population  by  the 
last  census  (1851),  was  179,793 — viz.,  males,  86,770 ; 
females,  93,020.  The  decrease  of  pop.,  therefore,  in 
the  ten  years,  amounts  to  22,243.  The  total  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses,  in  1851,  was  29,479 ;  of 
uninhabited,  1,776;  and  building,  50.  The  result 
of  the  return,  therefore,  shows  a  decrease  of  pop.  of 
22,243;  of  inhabited  houses,  3,828.— The  county 
gaol  is  at  Wexford ;  and  bridewells  are  at  Go  rev, 
Enniscorthy,  and  New  Ross.  The  assizes  are  held 
at  Wexford;  quarter-sessions  at  Wexford,  Gorey, 
Enniscorthy,  and  New  Ross.  The  county  sent  no 
fewer  than  18  members  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  or 
2  from  the  county  at  large,  and  2  from  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  Gorey,  New 
Ross,  Fethard,  Bannow,  Clonmines,  and  Taghmon ; 
but  it  sends  only  4  to  the  imperial  parliament,  or  2 
from  the  county  at  large,  one  from  the  borough  of 
Wexford,  and  one  from  the  borough  of  New  Ross. 
Constituency  of  tbo  county  at  large,  in  1841,  1,739; 
in  1851,  5,917. 

IliUory.}  The  Dan**,  previous  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period' 
held  similar  poateaeion  of  the  county  of  W.,  to  that  which  they 
held  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Dublin.  Wexford -harbour 
waa  one  of  the  four  principal  atationa  which  the  Danea  used  for 
their  fleets,  and  one  of  the  fiords  or  havens  to  which  they  gave 
permanent  deslgnatlona.  The  name  Wexford  is  thus  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Danish  Weaa-fiord,  signifying  "  West- Haven.'  The 
little  adventurous  advanced  body  of  the  army  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion,  under  Robert  Fltzstephon,  Maurice  Fltxgcrald, 
and  Hugh  de  Montmorency,  landed  at  Bagcnl>on-Head  near  the 
8W  extremity  of  this  county.  Dermod  MacMurrough,  king  of 
Leinster,  who  Invited  and  aided  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion, 
had  previously  the  test  of  his  court  and  government  at  Fxxns  : 
which  see.  In  1210,  the  whole  territory  was  erected  into  a 
county  by  King  John.  Cromwell,  on  his  arrival  In  Ireland, 
found  her  sons  here  engaged  in  cutting  each  other's  throats  with 
the  same  blind  fury  which  lias  so  often  rendered  her  energies  of 
no  avail.  He  dispossessed  all  the  descendants  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Norman  proprietors,  long  since  become  '  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves,'  and  divided  their  lands  amongst  his  followers. 
In  the  possession  of  whose  descendants  they  sUll  remain.  In 
1774.  the  county  was  disturbed  by  the  Illegal  associations  called 
Whiteboyt ;  in  1793,  It  was  again  disturbed  by  the  illegal  asso- 
ciations called  the  Defenders;  and  in  1798,  it  acquired  permanent 
1  notoriety  as  the  scene  of  the 


WEXFORD,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  barony  of  Forth, 
situated  on  the  W  shore  of  the  upper  part  of  Wex- 
ford harbour,  3  m.  8  by  W  of  Castle- Bridge,  29  m. 
ENE  of  Waterford,  and  64  m.  8  by  W  of  Dublin. 
The  site  of  most  of  the  town  is  low,  flat  ground 
along  the  shore  of  the  harbour ;  that  of  the  remainder 
is  part  of  the  NE  skirts  of  the  Forth  mountains. 
The  harbour,  at  a  point  about  }  m.  above  the  town, 
begins  to  expand  northward  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  of  Castle-Bridge ;  and  at  a  point  about  2  m. 
WNW  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the  town,  makes 
a  rapid  and  final  contraction  to  mere  fluviatile 
breadth,  and  is  there  crossed  by  the  romantic  bridge 
of  Ferrycarrig.    The  W  and  8W  environs  of  the 


town,  consisting  of  the  range,  offsets,  and  skirts  of 
the  Forth  mountain,  are  broken  and  picturesque, 
and  command  a  noble  prospect  of  the  town,  the  har- 
bour, and  the  circumjacent  country.  The  quay  and 
some  of  the  modern  parts  of  the  town  present  an  ap- 
pearance, occasionally  respectable,  and  generally 
pleasant ;  portions  of  even  the  old  streets  contain 
a  number  of  well-built  and  respectably  inhabited 
houses;  and  several  of  the  scattered  and  isolated  edi- 
fices in  the  outskirts  appear  cheerful  and  handsome; 
yet  the  town,  as  a  whole,  is  in  moat  of  its  thorough- 
fares orientally  narrow,  and  multitudes  of  its  boosts 
are  squalid  and  disgusting.  The  most  interesting  sad 
conspicuous  ecclesiastical  ruin  in  Wexford,  is  the 
abbey  of  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul,  usually  called  Scl- 
sker-abbey,  situated  in  the  N  district  of  the  compact 

Sortion  of  the  town.  The  present  parish-church  of 
t.  Iberius  is  a  plain  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  small 
cupola.  The  parish -church  of  Bt  Selsker  is  con- 
nected by  a  small  vestibule  with  the  massive  tower 
and  other  architectural  remains  of  the  old  abbey. 
The  meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  Indepen- 
dents, and  Methodists,  are  plain  buildings;  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Bt  John,  and  the  chapel 
attached  to  the  Franciscan  friary,  are  unornamental 
structures.  St  Peter's  college,  adjoining  the  paro- 
chial Roman  Catholic  chapel  of  Bt.  Peter  on  Nun- 
merhill,  rises  conspicuously  over  the  general  ele- 
vation of  the  town's  architecture,  and  forms  an 
arresting  feature  in  the  general  Landscape  of  the 
town  and  environs.    The  bridge  of  W.  is  in  itself 


Saxons,  Anglo-Normans,  and  a  few  Welsh.  Crom- 
well, soon  after  his  sanguinary  reduction  of  Dro- 
gheda  and  his  immediately  subsequent 
toward  W.,  which  i 


an  interesting  and  picturesque  object.  It  consist* 
of  two  raised  causeways  of  respectively  650  and  189 
ft .  in  length  at  the  ends,  a  timber  bridge  of  733  ft. 
in  length  in  the  middle,  and  a  drawbridge,  for  ad- 
mitting vessels  up  and  down  the  Slant  v,  near  the 
town  end.  The  county  court-house  faces  the  bridge. 
The  custom-house  is  a  small  structure.  The  poor- 
law  union  workhouse  occupies  a  conspicuous  site 
near  the  N  entrance  of  the  town ;  and  is  a  handsome 
building.  The  gaol  is  situated  in  the  NW  outskirts 
of  the  town.  A  magnificent  monumental  column 
on  Cam' g-a- Dagon ,  though  not  properly  belonging 
to  the  town,  is  too  arresting  a  feature  to  be  unwor- 
thy of  incidental  notice.  It  is  a  copy  of  Pompry  > 
pillar  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  army 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  During  1843,  653 
sailing  vessels,  of  aggregately  36,662  tons,  entered 
the  port  coastwise ;  469  sailing  vessels,  of  aggre- 
gately 23,873  tons,  cleared  coastwise;  62  steam- 
vessels,  of  aggregately  14,542  tons,  entered  coast- 
wise; 83  steam- vessels,  of  aggregately  14,770  ton*, 
cleared  coastwise;  10  British  vessels,  of  aggregately 
2,165  tons,  entered  from  the  colonies;  7  British 
vessels,  of  aggregately  1,582  tons,  cleared  for  the 
colonies ;  2  British  vessels,  of  jointly  231  tons,  en- 
tered from  foreign  ports ;  and  1  British  vessel,  of 
280  tons,  cleared  for  a  foreign  port.  In  1851,  647 
sailing  vessels  =  38,531  tons,  and  45  steamers  = 
10,434  tons,  entered  coastwise.  Weekly  communi- 
cation is  maintained  with  Liverpool  by  steam  navi- 
gation. The  shops  of  the  town  are  good ;  and  the 
retail  trade  is  extensive.  The  borough  sent  2  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament ;  but  it  sends  only  1 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament  Constituency 
of  the  borough  in  1841,  301 ;  in  1851,  343.  Pop 
in  1831.  10,673;  in  1841,  11,252;  in  1851,  V  319. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  12th  cen- 
,  the  inhabitants  of  W.  have  been  principally 
posed  of  the  descendants  of  Frissians,  Anglo- 
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bj  treachery,  and  became  the  scene  of  a  horrible 
carnage.  In  1798,  the  town  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  reoela,  and  while  in  their  possession  was  the 
scene  of  a  horrible  massacre  of  Protestant  pri- 
son  en?. 

WEXFORD,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the 
southern  peninsula  of  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  8., 
comprising  an  area  of  576  sq.  m.,  drained  by  the 
M»ni«rie  river  and  its  branches. 

WEXFORD-HARBOUR,  an  estnarial  lagone  in 
co.  Wexford,  communicating  with  the  Irish  sea  by 
i  month  onlv  7  furl,  wide,  between  Roslare  point  on 
the  8,  and  Raven-point  on  the  N;  and  elsewhere 
separated  from  the  sea  by  two  long  and  narrow 
peninsula;  of  sandhills,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  conflict  of  the  tidal  currents  from 
without,  and  the  tluviatile  currents  from  within. 
The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  direct 
to  the  town  of  Wexford  is  only  3J  m. ;  but  the  dis- 
tance from  the  extreme  N  to  the  extreme  S  is  6^  m. 
Most  of  the  expanse  of  this  great  lagune,  except 
along  a  belt  from  Wexford  to  its  mouth,  swept  by 
the  miviatile  and  the  tidal  currents  of  the  Slaney,  is 
so  very  shallow  as  to  be  dry  at  low  water.  So  high 
a  bar  stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  that 
ressels  of  more  than  200  tons  burden  cannot  cross, 
eren  at  high  water  of  spring  tides,  without  being 
lightened  of  part  of  their  cargo. 

WEX  HAM,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  1J  m.  NE  of  the 
Slough  station  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Area 
670  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  181 ;  in  1851,  201. 

WEX  10,  a  laen  of  Sweden,  bounded  on  the  N 
by  the  laen  of  Jonkbping;  on  the  £  by  that  of 
Kalmar;  on  the  S  by  Carlscrona  and  Christianstadt ; 
and  on  the  W  by  Helmstadt.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
2.900  geog.  sq.  m.,  and  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
division  of  Smaland.  Pop.  in  1833,  111,500;  in 
1943,  129,186. — The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  Sodre,  210  m.  8W  of  Stockholm. 
Pop.  1.844. 

WEYBOURNE,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3}  m.  NE 
of  Holt,  near  the  coast  of  the  North  sea.  Area 
1.680  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  278;  in  1851,  801. 

WEYBREAD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2  m.  SSW  of 
Harleston,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  Wave- 
ney.   Area  2,476  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  745. 

WEYBRIDGE,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  12  rn.  NE  by 
N  of  Guildford,  on  the  river  Wey,  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Thames.   Area  1,292  acres.    Pop.  1,225. 

WEYDA,  or  Warn*.,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  the  circle  and  14  m.  ENE  of 
Neastadt,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  an 
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of  the  Auma,  by  which  it  is  divided 
two  parts,  distinguished  as  the  old  and  new  town. 
Pop  3,800.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  a  school,  and 
contains  manufactories  of  cloth,  coarse  woollen  fab- 
rics, and  sailcloth,  shoes  and  pottery,  and  several 
paper-mills.  On  an  adjacent  height  is  the  castle  of 
Osterburg.   Pop.  of  bail.,  17,000. 

WEYER,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gian!, in  the  pro  v.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  Has- 
•elt  Pop.  453.  It  has  a  brewery. — Also  a  village 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and 
district  of  Sulxheim.  Pop.  240.— Also  a  village  of 
Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of  Runkel.  Pop.  768.— Also  a 
village  in  the  bail,  of  St.  Goarshausen.  Pop.  370. 
—Also  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Traun,  20  m.  8E  of  Steyer,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Ens.  Pop.  1,350.  It  has  extensive  iron- works.— 
Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the  circle  of 
Jtidcnburg.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Schleidon. 
Pop.  340. 

WEYERIGG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  circle 
on  the  Attersee.   Pop.  310. 


WEYERSBACH,  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  in  the 
circle  of  Birkenfeld.    Pop.  240. 

WEYERSHEIM,  or  WiRscirEX.  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  cant, 
of  Brumath,  17  m.  N  of  Strasburg.  Pop.  in  1846, 
2,125.    It  has  an  oil-mill. 

WEYERSWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Thurgau,  and  bail,  of  Weingelden.  Pop.  316. 

WEYHE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
palitv  of  Hova,  and  bail,  of  Syke.   Pop.  800. 

WEYHILL,  a  parish  in  Hants,  3  m.  W  by  N  of 
Andover.  Area,  with  Pen- Grafton,  1,888  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  429;  in  1851,  419.  A  great  fair  for 
sheep  is  held  here  on  October  10th;  and  for  horses, 
leather,  hops,  and  cheese,  on  the  five  following  days. 

WHY  LAND  (Caps),  a  headland  of  South  Austra- 
lia, in  Eyre  Land,  on  the  N  side  of  Anxious  bay, 
in  8  lat.  33°  14',  and  E  long.  134°  31'  46". 

WEYMOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
port  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  on  a  small  bay  in  the 
English  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wey, 
8  m.  8  by  W  of  Dorchester,  and  128  m.  8W  by  W 
of  London.  Area  of  chapelry  of  Weymouth,  52 
acres;  of  the  p.  of  Melcombe-Regis,  1,548  acres. 
Pop.  of  Weymouth,  in  1801,  1,267;  in  1831,  2,529  ; 
in  1851,  2,957.  Pop.  of  Melcombe-Regis,  in  1801, 
2,350;  in  1831,  5,126;  in  1851,  5,273.  The  two 
portions  of  this  fashionable  and  celebrated  watering- 
place,— namely,  Weymouth  and  Melcombe-Regis, 
—are  separated  by  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  W  ey, 
and  connected  by  a  handsome  stone-bridge  of  two 
arches,  with  a  swivel  in  the  centre,  to  admit  of  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  shipping.  Weymouth 
stands  on  the  SW,  and  Melcombe  on  the  NE,  side 
of  the  river;  the  former  at  the  foot  of  a  consider- 
able eminence ;  the  latter  on  a  peninsula,  the  isth- 
mus of  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  bay  from 
those  of  the  river  estuary  within.  The  streets  iu 
Melcombe-RegiB  are  chiefly  disposed  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  near  which  are  many  elegant 
edifices,  especially  on  the  esplanade,  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  England,  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 
Weymouth  still  retains  a  good  deal  of  the  character 
of  the  fishing  town,  in  which  the  modern  watering- 
place  originated.  The  channel  to  the  tidal  harbour 
is  about  14  ft.  deep  at  high  water;  at  the  quays  at 
each  side  the  vessels  lie  aground  at  low  water.  The 
bay  is  well  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
there  is  an  excellent  beach  of  uniform  depth.  As 
the  distance  between  the  English  -  channel  and 
Bridgewater  bay  on  the  Bristol-channel  does  not  at 
this  point  exceed  60  m.,  W.  enjoys  many  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  ocean  climate,  the  seasons  being 
temperate  and  equable.  Weymouth  with  Melcombe 
returns  2  members  to  parliament,  till  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  act,  the  united  borough  returned  4 
members.  The  number  of  electors  registered  for 
the  borough,  in  1837,  was  629;  in  1862,  679.  Wey- 
mouth was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  at  an  early 
period;  and  its  commerce  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Newfoundland  sustained  the  maritime  importance  of 
the  town.  About  the  year  1763,  it  became  resusci- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  watering-place;  and  since 
that  period  its  trade  has  revived. 

WEYMOUTH,  a  township  and  village  of  Norfolk 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  11m.  SSE 
of  Boston,  watered  by  affluents  of  Boston  harbour, 
and  intersected  by  the  South  Shore  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1840,  3.738  ;  in  1850,  5,369. 

WEYMOUTH  BAY,  a  bay  of  North-east  Ana 
tralia,  between  Cape  Fair  on  tbe  NW,  and  a  head- 
land of  the  same  name,  by  which  it  is  separated  on 
the  8E  from  Lloyd  bay,  in  8  lat  12°  35',  and  E 
long.  143°  23'.  The  hay  is  about  18  m.  in  length 
5  in  breadth.— Also  a  town  on  the  N  coast  o 
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Tasmania,  in  the  co.  of  Dorset,  at  the  mouth  of 
Piper's  river. 

WEYPERT,  a  town  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency 
of  Eger,  circle  and  26  m.  NE  of  Ellbogen.  Pop. 
3,400.  It  has  mines  of  silver  and  cobalt,  2  paper- 
mills  and  manufactories  of  small  arms. 

WEYRA,  a  village  of  Saxe-Weimsr,  in  the  circle 
of  Nenstadt.    Pop.  730. 

WEY  RE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  and 
50  m.  W  of  Agra,  and  principality  of  Bhurtpoor. 
It  is  enclosed  by  an  earthen  wall,  flanked  with 
bastions,  and  by  a  spacious  ditch.  It  contains  an 
old  castle,  and  some  other  ancient  buildings. 

WEYROW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Krnlowitx.   Pop.  270. 

WEYSCHITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Brzosnitz.  Pop.  300. 

WKYWANOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail  of 
Chrudim.    Pop.  340. 

WEZEREN,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Huy.  Pop.  125. 

WEZIKON,  a  district  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant  and  14  m.  E8E  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of 
Hinweil.    Pop.  3,364. 

WEZ-VELVAIN,  a  department  and  prov.  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Ilainault,  and  arrond.  of 
Tournai.   Pop.  942. 

WHAAL.   See  Waal. 

WHADDON,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  5  m.  8  by  E  of 
Stony-Stratford.  Area  8,730  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
987. — Also  a  parish  in  Cambridge,  4$  m.  N  of  Roy- 
ston,  intersected  by  the  river  Cam.  Area  1,463 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  339;  in  1851,  340.— Also  a 
parish  in  Gloucestershire,  3  m.  6W  of  Gloucester. 
Area  727  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 152 ;  in  1851, 120.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Wilts,  2}  m.  NE  of  Trowbridge,  in- 
tersected by  the  river  Avon,  and  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal.    Area  438  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  44. 

WHALAN,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  an 
affluent  of  the  river  Darling. 

WHALE-HEAD,  a  headland  of  Tasmania,  on  the 
S  coast,  between  South  Capo  and  Recherche  bays. 

WHALE  ISLANDS,  a  group  off  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  N  lat.  688  59*  13",  W  long.  53°  13'  0", 
on  the  8  side  of,  and  close  to,  Disco.  They  present 
bare  masses  of  dark  rock,  with  no  vegetation  save 
short  grass,  and  coarse  brown  moss.  A  few  Esqui- 
maux inhabit  the  most  verdant  of  the  group,  from 
whom  the  Danes  collect  oil  and  skins. 

WHALEY,  a  joint-township  with  Yeardslcy,  in 
the  p.  of  Taxall,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  9$  m.  SE  of 
Stockport,  in  the  line  of  the  Peak-forest  canal.  Area 
1,820  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  403;  in  1851,  693. 

WHALLEY,  a  vervextensivo  parish  of  Lanca- 
shire, containing  the  borough  and  market-town  of 
Clithcroc ;  the  market-towns  of  Burnley  and  Colney ; 
the  chapelries  of  Old  Accrington,  Altham,  Bacup, 
Chatburn,  Christ-church,  Cliviger,  Downham,  Fence- 
in-  Pendle,  Goodshaw,  Habersham,  Holme,  Mars- 
den,  Newchurch-in-Pendle,  Newcburcb-in-Rossen- 
da!e,  Pad i ham,  Rawtenstall,  and  Worstliom.  Alto- 
gether this  immense  parish  contains  about  50 
market-towns,  chapelries,  and  townships;  and  is 
about  30  m.  in  length,  and  15  m.  in  breadth,  having 
an  area  of  104,689  acres ;  vet  it  is  by  no  means  so 
considerable  in  size  as  it  formerly  was,  having  an- 
ciently included  those  districts  which  are  now  the 
parishes  of  Blackburn,  Chipping,  Mitton.  Ribebester, 
Roehdale.andSlaidburn.  The  rivers  Kibble  and  Gil- 
der unite  their  waters  near  tho  W  extremity  of  the 
parish,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Liverpool  and 
Leeds  canal.  Pop.  of  the  entire  parish  in  1831, 
97,868;  in  1851,  134,196.  Area  of  the  township  of 
W.,  1,890  acres.    Pop.  in  1801,876;  in  1831, 1,151; 


in  1851,  945.  The  village,  14  m.  ENE  of  Preston, 
has  an  ancient  church  in  the  early  English  style  of 
architecture.  In  the  interior  are  18  stalls  of  ancient 
workmanship,  and  some  fine  screen-work. 

WH ALTON,  a  parish  in  Northumberland,  6  m. 
SW  by  W  of  Morpeth,  intersected  by  the  river* 
Blythe  and  Howburn,  and  containing  the  townships 
of  Newham,  Ocle  or  Ogle,  Riplington,  and  W.  Ares 
5,918  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  548;  in  1851,  461. 

WHAMPOA,  an  island  and  town  of  Chins,  era 
the  canton  river,  and  10  m.  SE  of  the  town  of  Can- 
too.  The  foreign  shipping  trading  with  Canton 
have  their  chief  anchorage  here,  19  m.  above  Tiger 
island. 

WHAND,  a  village  of  Lower  Sind,  SO  m.  NE  of 
Omereote. 

WHAPLODE,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  2j  m.  W 
of  Holbeacb.  Area  with  Whaplode-Drave,  10,164 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,998  ;  in  1851,  2,564. 

WHARFE,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  which  rises  in 
Langstrath  dale;  flows  SE  to  near  Ilkley,  and  then 
E  to  Wetherby,  13  m.  above  York,  where  it  enters 
upon  a  plain  of  nearly  a  dead  level,  through  which  it 
Hows  SE  to  Tadcaster,  and  joins  the  Ouse,  on  the  L 
bank,  9  m.  below  York.  It  is  navigable  to  Tadcaster. 

WHARRAM-PERCY,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R  of 
Yorkshire,  8  m.  SE  of  New  Mai  ton.  Besides  the 
township  of  W.,  it  contains  those  of  Raisthorpe- 
with-Birdall,  Thixendale,  and  Towthorpe.  Area 
9,017  acres.   Pop  in  1831,  330;  in  1851,  685. 

WHARKAM-l.E- STREET,  a  parish  and  town- 
ship in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  6fm.  8E  by  £  at 
New-Malton.    Area  2,024  acres.    Pop.  131. 

WHARTLEE,  a  mountain  of  Hindostan,  7  n. 
NE  of  Kotegur,  in  N  lat.  31°  5',  and  E  long.  77' 
29*.  It  has  an  alt.  of  10,673  ft.  above  see-level, 
and  is  wooded  to  the  summit. 

WHARTON,  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  suto 
of  Texas,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,256  so.  bl, 
drained  by  Colorado  river  and  by  branches  of  the 
San  Bernardo,  and  is  generally  level.  Pop.  in  1850, 
1,242.  Its  chief  town,  which  bean  the  same  name, 
is  on  the  NE  of  the  Colorado,  117  m.  SE  by  E  of 
Austin  city. — Also  a  township  of  Payette  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  11  m.  SE  of  Union  Town, 
bounded  on  the  E  and  N  by  the  Goughiogheoy 
river,  and  watered  by  its  branches.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,325.— Also  a  township  of  Potter  co.,  in  the  same 
state,  179  m.  WSW  of  Harrisburg,  watered  by  a 
branch  of  Sandy  creek.    Pop.  171. 

WHARTON,  or  Wiksfokd,  a  township  in  the  p. 
of  Davenham,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  2$  m.  WNW 
of  Middlewicb,  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction 
railway,  the  Middle wich  canals,  and  the  river  Wea- 
ver.  Axes  1,224  seres.   Pop.  in  1851,  1,775. 

WHASHTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirkby- 
Rav  ens  worth,  Yorkshire,  4  m.  W  of  Richmond. 
Area  1,195  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  159;  in  1851,  104. 

WHATCOTE,  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  2im. 
NE  of  8hipton-on-Stour.  Area  1,400  acres.  Pop 
in  1831,  219:  in  1851,  177. 

WHATELEY,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8,  80  m.  W  of  Boston, 
bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Connecticut,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Connecticut  River  railroad.  Pop.  1,101. 

WHATFIELD,  or  Whsattield,  a  parish  in  Suf- 
folk, 3^  m.  SE  of  Bildestone.  Ares  1,570  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  377 ;  in  1851,  380. 

WHATLEY,  s  parish  in  Somerset,  2J  m.  W  by 
8  of  Frame.   Area  1,259  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  361. 

WHATLINGTON,  s  parish  in  Sussex,  2  m.  N 
by  E  of  Battle.  Ares  1,255  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  458. 

WHATTON  (Logo),  a  parish  in  Leicestershire. 
4J  m.  NW  by  W  of  Loughborough.  Area  2,050 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  855;  in  1851,  838. 
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WHATTOX-UPON-SMITE,  a  p*rish  in  Notts,  3 
m.  E  of  Bingham,  containing  the  chnpelry  of  As- 
lactoo.   Ana  3.100  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  764. 

WHEAT  ACRE-ALL-SAINTS,  a  pariah  in  Nor- 
folk, 4|  m.  NE  by  E  of  Beccles,  between  the  river 
Wavenev  and  the  Lowestoft  navigation.  Area  1,163 
•ere*.   Pop.  in  1831,  186;  in  1851,  180. 

WHEATENHURST,  or  Whitmikbter,  a  parish 
in  Gloucestershire,  8  m.  NW  by  W  of  Stroud,  on 
tbe  S  bank  of  the  river  Severn,  and  intersected  by 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  and  the  Thames  and 
Severn  canals.    Area  1,247  acres.    Pop.  380. 

WHEATFIELD,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  2  m. 
8  of  Tetsworth.   Area  778  acres.   Pop.  85. 

WHEATFIELD,  a  township  of  Niagara  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  12  m.  W  of  Lockport, 
bounded  on  the  W  by  the  Niagara,  and  drained  by 
Tonawand*  creek.  "Pop.  in  1840,  1,057.— Also  a 
township  of  Perrv  co.,  in  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  617. 

WHEATH AM  PSTEAD,  a  parish  in  Hcrtford- 
ihire,  4}  m.  WSW  of  Welwyn.  intersected  by  the 
river  Lea.   Area  5,033  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,908. 

WHEATHILL,  a  parish  in  Salop,  9*  m.  NE  by 
E  of  Ludlow.  Area  1,415  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  123. 
in  1851,  143. — Also  a  parish  in  Somerset,  4  m.  W 
bv  S  of  Castle-  Cary.    Area  314  acres.    Pop.  86. 

WHEATLAND,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  in  the 
«ate  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  214  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany, 
drained  by  Allen's  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,871  ;  in 
1850,  2,917. — Also  a  township  of  Kenrcha  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  71  m.  SE  by  E  of  Madison.  Pop. 
in  1850,  1,193. — Also  a  township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  in 
tbe  state  of  Michigan,  88  m.  8W  of  Detroit  Pop. 
in  1840.  164. 

WHEATLEY,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Cnddesden, 
Oxfordshire,  5$  m.  E  by  8  of  Oxford.  Area  970 
wres.   Pop.  in  1831,  976;  in  1851,  1,037. 

WHEATLEY  (Norm),  a  parish  in  Notts,  5$  m. 
NE  of  East  Retford.    Area  2,181  acres.    Pop.  427. 

WHEATLEY  (Sooth),  a  parish  in  Notts,  5*  m. 
NEbrE  of  East  Retford.  Area  641  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  35:  in  1851,  34. 

WHEATON-A8TON,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Lapley.  Staffordshire,  5J  m.  W  by  8  of  Penkri  lg.j, 
in  the  line  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junc- 
tion canal.    Pop.  in  1801,  563 ;  in  1851,  711. 

WHEELER,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  187  m.  W  of  Albany.  It 
has  a  hilly  surface,  drained  by  Five  Mile  creek,  and 
by  tbe  branches  of  Conhocton  river.    Pop.  1,471. 

WHEELERSBURO,  a  village  of  Scioto  co.,  in  the 
»tate  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  Ohio,  56  m.  S  by  E  of 
Columbus.    Pop.  in  1840,  200;  in  1850,  300. 

WHEELING,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Ohio  co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  247  m.  NW 
of  Richmond,  in  N  lat  40°  7',  and  W  long.  80°  42'. 
Pop.  in  1810,  914;  in  1820,  1,567;  in  1830,  5,221 ; 
in  1840, 7,885 ;  in  1850, 1 1,391.  It  is  finely  situated 
on  tbe  E  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Wheeling  creek,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine 
bridge,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad.  A  suspension  bridge  of  great  dimen- 
sions also  crosses  the  Ohio.— Also  a  township  of 
IVImont  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  by  Indian 
Wheeling  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,389.— Also  a 
township  of  Guernsey  co.    Pop.  909. 

WHbELOCK,  a  township  of  Caledonia  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  29  m.  NE  of  Montpelier, 
drained  by  branches  of  Patsampsio  river.  Pop.  885. 

WHEELOCK,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Sandbach, 
co.-palatine  of  Chester,  l£  m.  SSW  of  Sandbach,  in 
the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  and  the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  railway.  A  small  river  of 
the  same  name  passes  tliroueh  the  p.,  and  falls  into 
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river,  at  the  distance  of  about  60  yds.  from  the  bed, 
large  quantities  of  salt  are  procured  from  the  brine 
which  is  found  upon  digging  to  the  proper  depth. 
Area  666  acres.  Top.  in  1831,  440 ;  in  1851,  548. 

WHEEL  POND8,  a  group  of  ponds  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  district  of  Liverpool  plains.  They 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Gwyder. 

WIILELTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Leyland, 
co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  4  m.  NE  of  Chorley.  Area 
1,669  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,519;  in  1851,  1,041. 

WHELDRAKE,  a  parish  containing  the  town- 
ship oi'  Langwith,  partly  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
7J  m.  SE  of  York.    Area  4,921  acres.    Pop.  722. 

WHENBY,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  8 
m.  E  of  Easingwnld.    Area  1,010  acres.    Pop.  128. 

WIIEP8TEAD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4}  m.  SSW 
of  Burv-St.- Edmunds.  Area  2,670  acres.  Pop.  652. 

WHERRY,  or  Ferbake,  a  parish  in  King's  co., 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Fexbaxe: 
which  see.  Area  18,556  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  3,841. 

WHERSTEAD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  8  m.  8  by 
W  of  Ipswich.    Area  2,154  acres.    Pop.  238. 

WHERWELL,  a  pariah  in  Hants,  3*  m.  88E  of 
Andover,  intersected  by  the  rivers  Ande  and  Test. 
Area,  with  Westorer  and  Fallerton  and  the  chapelry 
of  Bullington,  3,546  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  632. 

WHES8AL,  or  Whessoe,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Hoaghton-le-8kcrne,  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  2}  m. 
NW  by  W  of  Darlington,  and  in  the  line  of  the 
Great  North  of  England,  and  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington railways.  Area  1,412  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 
110. 

WHETSTONE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Leicester, 
on  the  SE  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  2  m.  distant 
from  the  Wigston  station.  Area  1,680  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  903;  in  1851,  986. 

WH1CHAM,  or  Whiteham,  a  parish  in  Cumber- 
land, 10  m.  SSE  of  RAvenglass.  Area  7,502  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  285;  in  1851,  329. 

WHICHBURY,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  and  partly  in 
Hants,  8J  m.  N  by  W  of  Fordingbridge.  Area  1,850 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  183;  in  1851,  170. 

WHICHFORD,  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  6  m. 
8E  of  Shipston-on-Stour,  containing  the  hamlets  of 
Ascot  and  Stourton,  or  Stowcrton.    Area  3,100 


Pop.  in  1831,  638;  in  1851,  744. 
WHICKII  AM,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, 3  m.  WSW  of  Gateshead,  containing  the 
townships  of  Fellside,  Lowside,  Swalwell,  and  W. 
Area  8,963  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  5,565. 

WHIDBEY,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  New 
Georgia,  in  tbe  SE  part  of  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  and 
to  the  N  of  the  entrance  of  Admiralty  gulf,  in  N 
lat  48'  7',  and  W  long.  122°  20'. 

WHIDBEY,  or  La  Place  Poikt,  a  headland  of 
South  Australia,  in  Evre  Land,  in  the  co.  of  Flin- 
ders, at  the  E  side  of  Avoid  bay.— Also  a  group  of 
islands  near  the  entrance  of  Avoid  bay,  and  to  the 
SSW  of  Whidbey  Point  in  8  lat  34°  Aff,  and  E 
long.  135°  15'. 

WHIDDY,  an  island  near  tbe  head  of  Bantry 
bay,  co.  Cork,  Munster.  It  extends  SW,  and  lies  at 
the  distance  of  from  a  |  m.  to  l|  m.  of  the  SE  coast. 
Its  length  is  2f  m. ;  and  its  extreme  breadth  is  a 
little  upwards  of  1  m. 

WHILTON,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  5  m. 
ENE  of  Daventry,  intersected  by  the  London  and 
Birmingham  railway,  and  the  Grand  Junction  canal. 
Area  1,270  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  397 ;  in  1851,  357. 

WHIMPLE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  4*  m.  WNW  of 
Ottery  St.  Mary.   Area  3,019  acres.   Pop.  704. 

WHINBURGH,  or  Whikbebqh,  a  parish  in  Nor- 
foUc,  3^  in.  SSE  of  East  Dereham.  Area  1,241 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  219;  in  1851,  262. 

WHINFELL,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirkby-in-  . 
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Kendal,  Westmoreland,  6J  m.  NE  by  N  of  Kendal. 
Pop.  in  1831,  214;  in  1851,  181. 

WHIPPINGHAM,  a  parish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
3J  m.  N  bv  E  of  Newport.  Are*  5,208  acres.  The 
hamlet  of  East  Cowes,  separated  from  West  Cowes 
by  the  river  Medina,  is  within  the  parish ;  also  the 
smaller  hamlets  of  Burton,  Coombly,  and  Fairlee. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,229;  in  1851,  8,100. 

WHIPSNADE,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  3  m.  8 
by  W  of  Dunstable.   Area  1.205  acres.   Pop.  183. 

WHISSENDINE,  a  parish  in  Rutlandshire,  4 J 
m.  NW  by  N  of  Oakham.  Area  3,870  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  800;  in  1851,  795. 

WH 1 8SON SETT,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5  m.  8  of 
Fakenham.    Area  1,344  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  666. 

WHI8TON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Prcscot,  oo.- 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  1  m.  8  of  Prescot,  in  the  line 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Area 

I,  793  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,468;  in  1851,  1,825.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  6f  m.  E  by  8  of 
Northampton.  Area  809  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  64; 
in  1851,  69.— Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kingsley, 
Staffordshire,  3f  ra.  NE  of  Chcadle.  Pop.  in  1831, 
549 :  in  1851,  675.— Also  a  parish  in  the  W.  R,  of 
Yorkshire,  2}  m.  8E  of  Rotherham.  Area  3,190 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  927  ;  in  1851,  1,060. 

WHIT  ACRE  (Nether),  a  parish  in  Warwick- 
shire, 3£  in .  NE  of  Coleshill,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Tame.   Area  2,210  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  517. 

WHIT  ACRE  (Over),  a  parish  in  Warwickshire, 
3}  m.  ENE  of  Coleshill.  Area  1,375  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  288;  in  1851,  316. 

WHITBECK,  or  Whitebeck,  a  parish  in  Cum- 
berland,  8f  m.  SSE  of  Raven  class,  near  the  foot  of 
Black-Comb  hill.  Area  5,372  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
234 ;  in  1851,  217.  The  sea  has  gained  on  the  land 
in  many  places  in  this  parish,  and  old  roads  and 
hedges  have  been  visible  a  considerable  way  be- 
yond watcr-mRrk. 

WHITBOURNE,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  5  m. 
E  by  N  of  Bromyard.  Area  3,056  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  899;  in  1851,  826. 

WHITBURN,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  co.- 
palatine  of  Dnrham,  3*  m.  N  of  Sunderland,  on  the 
sea-coast,  containing  the  township  of  Cleedon.  Area 
4,594  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,001;  in  1851,  1,203. 
The  village  is  frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  place, 
and  many  lodgings  tiavc  been  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors. 

WHITBURN,  a  parish  and  village  in  the  8W  of 
Linlithgowshire.  Area  18  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1831, 
2,075;  in  1851,  3,792.  The  village  is  21  m.  W8W 
of  Edinburgh,  with  a  station  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  railway. 

WHITBY,  a  sea-port  and  parliamentary  borough 
in  the  N.  R.  of  the  county  of  York,  on  the  coast  of  the 
North-sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eske,  in  N  lat. 
54°  29*  42",  W  long.  0"  36"  45",  22  m.  NNW  of  Scar- 
borough, and  246  m.  N  of  London.  Besides  the 
town  of  W.,  the  parish  comprises  the  chapelry  of 
Eskdaleside,  part  of  the  township  of  Aislaby,  and 
the  townships  of  Hawsker-with-Stainsacre,  New- 
holme-with-Dunsley,  Ruswarp,  and  Ugglesbarnby. 
Area  15,918  acres.    Pop.  in  1801,  10,974;  in  1831, 

II,  725;  in  1851,  12,875.  The  appearance  of  the 
town  is  that  of  a  substantial  and  wealthy  sea-port 
town.  A  part  of  it  is  situated  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
river  Eske;  but  the  larger  and  better  built  portion 
has  been  erected  on  the  western.  The  two  parts  are 
connected  by  a  bridge,  the  middle  of  which  is  move- 
able, for  the  purpose  of  allowing  ships  to  pass 
through.  The  town  contains  many  excellent  bouses ; 
but  there  are  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice. 
The  port  of  W.  must  have  been  of  considerable  con- 
sequence at  the  period  of  the  Conquest.  The  discovery 


of  an  alum  mine  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  the  original  cause  that  raised  Whitby  from  its 
obscurity,  and,  by  opening  a  channel  for  commerce, 
enabled '  the  town  to  attain  a  degree  of  maritime 
consequence.  The  trade  of  the  port  was  so  greatly 
increased  by  the  improvements  in  the  harbour  about 
the  beginning  of  last  century,  that,  in  1734,  no 
fewer  than  130  vessels,  of  80  tons  burden,  belonged 
to  W.,  and  in  that  year  three  spacious  dry  docks 
were  constructed  on  the  E  side  of  the  Eske.  In 

1850,  625  sailing  vessels  =  27,256  tons,  and  Kl 
steam-vessels  =  2,115  tons  entered  this  port  coast- 
wise;  3  —  881  tons  entered  from  the  colonies;  and 
22  sailing  vessels  as  2,400  tons,  and  6  foreign  ves- 
sels =  386  tons,  entered  from  foreign  ports.  There 
are  here  bonded  warehouses  for  all  foreign  goods, 
except  East  India  goods  and  tobacco,  unless  brought 
coastwise  for  borne  use  and  ship  stores.  The  exports 
to  foreign  parts  consist  principally  of  alum,  whale- 
oil,  and  dried  fish.  The  imports  are  chiefly  articles 
of  Baltic  produce,  comprehending  timber,  dealt, 
hemp,  flax,  and  ashes.  The  coasting  trade  ia  also 
considerable,  and  the  shipments  made  hence  to  other 
parts  of  England  consist  principally  of  freestone 
from  the  quarries  at  Aislaby,  alum,  sail-cloth,  hot- 
ter, bacon,  grain,  and  leather.  The  town  now  re- 
turns a  member  to  parliament.  Electors  in  1837, 
464;  in  1852,  454. 

WHITBY,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the  N 
shore  of  I^akc  Superior,  28  m.  E  of  Toronto.  Pop. 
1,700.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  conducts  a  large 
lumber  trade. 

WHITCHURCn,  a  parish  and  village  of  Buck*, 
4 J  m.  N  by  W  of  Aylesbury.  Area  1,586  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,928;  in  1851,915.— Alsoa  parish  in  De- 
von .Urn.  SE  of  Tavistock.  Area  5,07 9  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  791;  in  1851,  1,156.— Also  a  parish  in  Gla- 
morganshire, 4  m.  NW  of  Cardiff,  in  the  line  of  the 
Taffvale  railway,  near  the  Taff  and  the  Merthvr 
canal.   Area  3,192  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,184;  in 

1851,  1,661. — Also  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  6}  m. 
NW  of  Reading,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Area  2,070  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,745;  in  1851,  893.— Also  a  pariah 
and  town  in  Hants,  12  m.  N  by  E  of  Winchester, 
on  the  river  Teste,  a  noted  t routing  stream.  Be- 
sides the  village,  the  parish  comprises  the  tvthing* 
of  Charlecot,  Cold  Henley,  and  Freefolk  with  Free- 
folk-Prior.  Area  6,142  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,674; 
in  1851, 1,911.  The  town  consists  of  one  street  only, 
but  ot  late  years  it  has  been  much  improved.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shalloons  and  serges,  and  in  a  large  paper- 
mill  at  which  most  of  the  paper  used  for  the  Bank 
of  England  notes  has  been  made.  Before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  reform  act  W.  returned  2  members  to 
parliament.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  reform  act 
it  has  been  disfranchised. — Also  a  parish  in  War- 
wickshire, 54;  m.  8SE  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  near 
the  Moreton  and  Stratford  railway,  comprising  the 
hamlets  of  Broughton,  Crimsoott,  and  Wimpstone. 
Area  1,942  acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 261  ;  in  1851,  257. 

WHITCHURCH,  or  Eolwts-Wkh,  a  parish  ia 
Pembrokeshire,  8  m.  SE  of  Cardigan.  Area  3,138 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  877;  in  1861,  1,252. 

WHITCHURCH,  orTaE-CROEs,  a  parish  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, 12i  m.  WNW  of  Haverford-West,  near 
St.  David's,  on  the  shore  of  St.  Bride's  bay.  Area 
3,138  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,028 ;  in  1851,  1,252. 

WHITCHURCH,  or  Blascmisbter,  a  market- 
town  and  parish  partly  in  Salop,  and  partly  in  the 
co.-palatine  of  CtieRter,  20  m.  N  by  E  of  Shrews 
bury.  Part  of  the  p.  which  is  in  Chester  contain* 
only  part  °f  *ne  township  of  Wirswsll ;  the  other  por- 
tion includes  the  townships  of  Alkington,  Gieat 
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Aah,  Little  Ash,  Black  Park,  Broughall,  Dodding- 
ton,  Edgeby,  HintoD,  and  Hollyhurst  with  Chimnal, 
the  chapelryof  Tilstock,  the  town  of  W.,  and  part  of 
Wirtwall.  Area  14,445  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  4,618; 
in  1831, 5,902  ;  in  1851,  5,976.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  with  many 
fine  points  of  view  in  the  vicinity.  Its  trade  is 
principally  in  grain  and  malt. 

WHITCHURCH,  or  Fblto*  a  parish  in  Somer- 
setshire, 3  in.  N  of  Pensworth,  2  m.  8W  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  Area  2,194  acres.  Pop.  428. 

WHITCHURCH-CANONICORUM,  a  parish  and 
town  of  Dorset,  5  to.  WNW  of  Bridport,  contain- 
ing Abbotsworton,  Barn,  Vale,  and  Wild-Quarters. 
Area  6,113  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,532. 

WHITCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  2J  m.  8E  of 
Dorchester.   Area  540  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  61. 

WHITCOMUE-MAGNA,  a  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 3}  m.  NE  by  N  of  Pamswick.  Area  918 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  174;  in  1851,  167. 

WHITE,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in  Cam- 
den co.,  82  m.  from  Sydney. 

WHITE,  a  central  co.  of  the  state  of  Indiana, 
U.  &,  comprising  an  area  of  504  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
Tippecanoe  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  intersected 
br  the  New  Albany  and  Salem  extension  railway. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,832 ;  in  1850,  4,761.  Its  cap.  is 
Mcmticello. — Also  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  comprising  an  area  of  346  sq.  in.,  drain- 
ed by  Caney  Fork  of  Cumberland  river,  and  its  af- 
fluents, and' intersected  by  the  Lexington  and  Mack- 
ouinrilie  railway.  Pop.  in  1840,  10,747  ;  in  1850, 
11,444.  Its  cap.  is  Sparta.— Also  a  county  in  the 
SE  part  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  comprising  an  area 
of  4,809  in.,  drained  by  Little  Wabash  and  Skillet 
Fork.  Pop.  in  1840, 7,919 ;  in  1850, 8,925.  Its  cap. 
is  Caraie. — Also  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Ar- 
kansas, comprising  an  area  of  1,043  sq.  tn.,  bordered 
on  the  E  by  White  river,  and  intersected  by  Red 
river,  one  of  its  affluents.  Pop.  in  1840,  929;  in 
1*50,  2,619.  Its  cap.  is  Searcy. — Also  a  township 
of  Cambria  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Pop. 
438. — Also  a  township  of  Carrol  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas.  Pop.  222. — Also  a  range  of  mountains 
in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  This  range,  the 
higbeitt  in  New  England,  and  among  the  highest  in 
the  United  States,  is  26  m.  in  length  from  N  to  S, 
and  22  m.  in  breadth.  Their  highest  summits,  the 
principal  of  which,  Mount  Washington,  is  6,226  ft. 
above  sea-level,  are  covered  with  snow  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  are  visible  at  the  dis- 
tance sea-ward  of  upwards  of  50  m. — Also  a  river 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  which  has  its  source  in 
Hancock  township,  Addison  co.,  and  after  a  course 
of  55  m.  joina  the  Connecticut  in  Hartford  township. 
—Also  a  riveT  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which  has  its 
source  in  Johnson  co.,  and,  after  a  course  of  225  m., 
joins  the  Wabash. — Also  a  river  of  the  atate  of  Ar- 
kansas, which  has  its  source  in  the  Black  mountains, 
*nd  after  a  winding  course  of  1 ,000  m.,  joins  the 
Mississippi  in  Desha  co. — Also  a  river  which  has 
it*  source  in  Newago  oo.,  flows  8W  through  Oceana 
<»•,  and  falls  into  Lake  Michigan.— Also  a  river  of 
I'tale  territory,  and  forming  one  of  the  chief  head- 
itreams  of  the  Colorado. 
WHITECHAPEL.  See  Losdos. 
WHITECHURCH,  a  parish  in  co.  Cork,  6*  m. 
WW  of  the  city.  Pop.  in  1831,2,856;  in  1841, 
3,368.— Also  a  parish  in  co.  Dublin,  1}  m.  8  of 
Raihfarnham,  containing  the  villages  of  Bally  bodon 
»nd  Edmonstown.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,705;  in  1841, 
1 .375.- Also  a  parish  in  oo.  Kildare,  2*  m.  N  of  Kill. 
Area  3,165  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  279;  in  1841,  320. 
-Also  a  parish  in  co.  Kilkenny,  2  m.  NW  of  Pill- 
torn.  Area  2,186  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  778;  in 
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1841,  837. — Also  a  parish  in  co.  Tipperary,  3  m.  8W 
ofCahir.  Area  3,921  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,218 ; 
in  1841,  1,274.— Also  a  parish  in  co.  Waterford,  4$ 
m.  NNW  of  Dungarvan.  Area  9,951  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  3,176;  in  1841,  3,403.— Also  a  parish  in 
co.  Wexford,  4$  m.  S  by  W  of  New  Ross.  Area 
5,342  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,328;  in  1841,  1,384. 

WHITECHURCH-GLYNN,  a  parish  of  co.  Wex- 
ford, 2  J  m.  N  by  E  of  Tagmon.  Area  7,187  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,738;  in  1841,  1,960. 

WHITE-CREEK,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  30  m.  NE  of  Al- 
bany, drained  by  Owl  and  Little  White  creeks. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2,195;  in  1850,  2,994. 

WHITE-DEER,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  bounded  on  the  N  by 
White  Deer  mountain,  and  drained  by  White  Deer 
creek,  an  affluent  of  the  Susquehanna.    Pop.  1,252. 

WHITE-EYES,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  S.,  drained  by  affluents  of  the 
Tuscarawas.    Pop.  997. 

WHITEFIELD.  a  township  of  Lincoln  co,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  U.  8.,  14  m.  Nof  Wiscassel,  drained 
by  Shecpscot  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,150;  in  1850, 
2,160. — Also  a  township  of  Coos  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  9  in.  S  of  Lancaster,  drained  by 
John's  river.    Pop.  in  1840,  751  ;  in  1850,  857. 

WHITEFIELD,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Deer- 
hurst,  Gloucestershire,  4  m.  SSW  of  Tewkesbury. 
Pop.,  with  Apperley,  in  1851,  548. 

WHITE  FORD,  or  Whittoiw,  a  parish  in  Flint- 
shire, 4  m.  NW  of  Holywell,  near  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Dee,  including  the  townships  of  Bychton, 
Eden-Owain-Merton,  Is-Glan,  Merton-Uwch-Glan, 
Mostyn-Tre-Lan,  Tre'r-Abbot,  and  W.  Area  13,065 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,3,333;  in  1851,3,884.  This 
parish  abounds  with  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  ore,  coal, 
calamine,  chertz,  and  limestone,  ail  which  are 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent 

WHITEGATE,  or  New  Church,  a  parish  in  the 
co.  palatine  of  Chester,  3£  m.  S W  by  8  of  North- 
wicn,  on  the  river  Weaver,  which  partly  intersects 
the  parish,  and  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction 
railway.  It  comprises  the  townships  of  Darnhall 
and  Mart  mi.    Area  4,384  acres.    Pop.  1,529. 

WHITEGATE,  a  fishing- village  in  the  p.  of 
Aghada,  co.,  Cork,  on  the  E  side  of  Cork  harbour, 
2  m.  N  of  Roche's  Point    Pop.  in  1841,  1,129. 

WHITE  HALE,  a  township  of  Washington  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  58  m.  NNE  of  Al- 
bany, drained  by  Pawlet  and  Poultney  rivers  and 
Wood  crock,  affluents  of  Lake  ChampLain,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  rail- 
road. Pop.  in  1840,  3,813;  in  1850,  4,726.  It 
contains  a  village  of  the  same  name  with  3,000  in- 
habitants.— Also  a  village  of  Baltimore  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad,  26  m.  N  of  Baltimore. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  port  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough, in  the  p.  of  St.  Bees,  Cumberland,  40  ni.  SW 
of  Carlisle,  and  13  m.  S  by  W  of  Marvport.  Pop. 
of  the  township  in  1831,  11,393;  in  1851,  14,190. 
The  creek,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Poebeck,  on  which 
W.  is  built  i*  bo  deeply  seated  that  the  adjacent 
lands  overlook  it  on  every  side.  The  town  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  handsome  in  the  northern  counties ; 
the  streets  being  regular  and  spacious,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  The  castle,  the 
seat  of  Viscount  Lowther,  at  the  SE  eud  of  the 
town,  is  a  large  quadrangular  building.  The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Poebeck, 
and  has  been  protected  by  piers  of  stone,  bending 
across  from  each  side,  with  lighthouses  on  each. 
In  the  interior  of  the  harbour  are  three  piers  run- 
ning outwards  in  parallel  lines  from  the  town,  and 
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others  connected  with  the  exterior  protecting  piers. 
A  narrow  vale  extending  to  the  village  of  St.  Bees, 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  occupied  by  the 
sea,  might  be  cat  through  and  made  navigable  for 
large  vessels  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  harbour 
is  capable  of  sheltering  several  hundred  sail  of  ves- 
sels. The  trade  of  this  port  chiefly  consists  in  the 
exportation  of  coal,  lime,  iron,  freestone,  gvpsam, 
and  grain;  and  in  the  importation  of  West  Indian, 
American,  and  Baltic  produce;  and  of  flax  and 
linen  from  Ireland,  and  pig-iron  from  Wales.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  port  extends  from  Maryport  north- 
wards to  the  river  Duddon,  including  the  interme- 
diate ports  of  Millern,  Harrington,  Ravenglass,  and 
Workington.  The  shipping  Belonging  to  W.,  in 
1828,  amounted  to  195  vessels  =  30,960  tons;  be- 
sides a  number  of  small  vessels  entirely  engaged  in 
the  coasting  trade.  In  1851,  the  entries  of  sailing 
vessels  were  897  —  50,564  ;  and  of  steamers,  191  = 
56,365  tons.  Steamers  sail  weekly  between  this  port 
and  Liverpool,  and  occasionally  to  Dublin,  the  isle  of 
Man.  and  Dumfries.  Extensive  collieries  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and,  indeed,  under 
its  very  streets  and  harbour.  Some  of  these  col- 
lieries are  worked  to  the  extent  of  2  m.  under  the 
sea.  They  are  excavations  which  have  in  their 
structure  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  gyp- 
sum quarries  of  Paris;  and  are  of  such  a  magni- 
tude and  extent,  that,  in  one  of  them  alone,  a  sum 
exceeding  £500,000  was,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
expended  by  the  proprietors.  Their  principal  en- 
trance is  bv  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill, 
through  a  long  passage  hewn  in  the  rock,  leading 
to  the  lowest  vein  of  coal.  The  greater  part  of  this 
descent  is  through  spacious  galleries,  which  conti- 
nually intersect  other  galleries,  all  the  coal  being 
cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  Urge  pillars,  which, 
where  the  mine  runs  to  a  considerable  depth,  are  9 
ft.  in  height,  and  about  36  ft.  square  at  the  base. 
The  mines  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of  130  fath.  There 
are  three  strata  of  coal,  which  lie  at  a  considerable 
distance,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  made  to  com- 
municate by  pita ;  but  the  vein  is  not  always  con- 
tinued in  the  same  regularly  inclined  plane,  the 
miners  frequently  meeting  with  hard  rock,  by  which 
their  further  progress  is  interrupted.  W.  was  en- 
franchised by  the  reform  act,  and  now  returns  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  borough  boundaries 
include  the  whole  town  and  suburbs,  and  a  consi- 
derable circuit  of  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town.  The  number  of  electors  for  the  bor- 
ough, in  1837,  was  463;  in  1852,  512. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  port  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  N  lat. 
45°  lO7,  W  long.  61°  10'.  It  has  a  splendid  and  conve- 
nient port,  as  capacious  as  Halifax  harbour,  and  as 
safe  and  commodious,  and  its  approaches  are  safe 
and  under  anv  circumstances  easily  attainable  from 
open  sea.  The  haven  finishes  to  the  N  at  Pleasant 
nver,  which  is  navigable  for  2  m.  by  vessels  of  any 
burden,  and  for  small  craft  2  m.  further  to  its  head, 
which  is  only  4  m.  from  the  high  road  from  Guysboro' 
and  the  port  of  Canso.  Whitehaven-island,  the  outer 
point  to  seaward  of  the  haven,  is  140  ft.  high,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  NE  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  nearest  available  point  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  to  the  British  islands,  although  itself 
isolated.  The  Acadian  settlement  of  Molasses-har- 
bour is  separated  to  the  W  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus 
of  mere  beach  from  the  western  part  of  the  haven ; 
besides  which  there  are  not  now  more  than  8  or  10 
establishments  around  W.  The  shores  of  this  port 
are  said  to  offer  no  impediments  to  railroad  termini 
wherever  convenient,  and  the  vicinity  is  practica- 
ble for  rail  communications. 
WHITEHILLS,  a  fishing-villsge  in  the  p.  of 


'  Boindie.  Banffshire,  2$  m.  WNW  of  Banff.  Pop. 
about  600. 

WHITE  HO  USE,  a  fishing-harbour  in  the  p.  of 
Durrus,  co.  Cork,  on  the  SE  side  of  Bantry  bay  4] 
m.  8W  of  the  town  of  Bantry. 

WHITEHOUSE,  a  manufacturing  locality,  and 
a  group  of  three  villages,  in  the  p.  of  Carnmoney, 
co.  Antrim,  on  the  NW  side  of  Belfast-lough,  3J 
m .  N  by  E  of  Belfast.  Pop.  of  the  village  of  White - 
house-abbey  in  1831,  391;  in  1841,  650.  Pop.  of 
the  v.  of  Lower  Whitehouse  in  1841,  256. 

WHITEHOUSE,  a  village  of  Hunterdown  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersev,  U.  8.,  on  the  E  side  of 
Rockaway  creek,  26  m.  N  of  Trenton,  on  the  New 
Jersey  Central  railroad. 

Wft ITE-I8L AND,  an  island  in  the  Scilly  group, 
situated  about  2  \  m.  W  of  St.  Mary's.  Its  area  i« 
about  50  acres. 

WHITER. IRK,  a  parish  on  the  coast  of  Hadding- 
tonshire. Area  about  6,000  acres.  About  300  acres 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  are  sandy  marsh.  Pop. 
in  1831,  -1,109;  in  1851,  1,131.  The  present  p. 
comprehends  the  ancient  parishes  of  Tyninghame, 
Aldnam.  and  Hamer  or  Whitekirk. 

WHITE-LADY-ASTON,  or  Astox-Episcoh,  t 
parish  in  Worcestershire,  4  m.  SE  of  Worcester. 
Area  1.230  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  381 ;  in  1851,  $56. 

WHITELETS,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  8t  Qui- 
vox.  1 J  m.  NE  of  Ayr. 

WHITELEY,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8..  168  m.  W  by  8  of 
Harrisburg,  drained  by  Whiteley  creek,  an  affluent 
of  Monongahela  river.    Pop.  in  1850,  2,500. 

WHITE -MARSH,  a  township  of  Montgomery 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  85  m.  E  of 
Harrisburg,  drained  by  Wissahicton  creek.  Pop. 
in  1840.  2.079;  in  1850,  2,400. 

WHITE-MOUNTAIN,  one  o»the  eastern  sum- 
mits of  the  Blackstairs  mountains,  in  co.  Wexford, 
3  m.  NE  of  the  junction-point  of  the  counties  of 
Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny.  It  has  an  sit  of 
1,259  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— Also  one  of 
the  Sperrin  mountains,  in  co.  Londonderry,  over- 
hanging the  8W  side  of  the  pass  of  Glenshsne,  con- 
fronted by  Carntopher  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

Iiass.    Its  summit  has  an  alt.  of  1,996  ft.  above  the 
evel  of  the  sea. 
WHITE-MOUNTAINS.   See  Alleohaxt. 
WHITE-OAK,  a  township  of  Ingham  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  U.  8.,  522  m.  8E  by  E  of  Lan- 
sing.   Pop.  in  1840,  270;  in  1850,  508. 

WHITEPARISH,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  8  m.  SE  hy 
E  of  Salisbury.  Area  6,284  acres.  Pop.  with  Earl- 
doms, in  1831,  1,254;  in  1851,  1,391. 

WHITE-PIGEON,  a  township  of  St  Joseph'* 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  8.,  80  m.  SW  by  8 
of  Lansing,  drained  by  Pigeon  and  Fawn  ruer* 
branches  of  St.  Joseph  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Michigan  Southern  railway.    Pop.  in  1850,  794 

WHITE-PLAINS,  a  township  of  Westchester 
co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  it.  8.,  116  m.  8  of 
Albany,  bounded  on  the  W  by  Broad  river,  and  o« 
the  E  by  Mamaronick  creek,  and  intersected  bv  the 
Harlem' railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,087;  in  1850, 
1,414. 

WHITEPOINT,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Clonae!, 
co.  Cork,  situated  on  Great  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cove.    Pop.  in  1841,  401. 

WHITE-RIVER,  a  township  of  Izard  co.,  hi  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  U.  8.  Pop.  in  1840,  551.-Al*o 
a  township  of  Independence  CO.,  in  the  same  stole. 
Pop.  556. — Also  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  in  the 
same  state.  Pop.  389. — Also  a  township  of  Iton- 
dolph  co..  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  2.227. 
WHITE-RIVER,  a  village  of  Windsor  co.,  in  the  tt 
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state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of  tho  Connec- 
□cat,  it  me  confluence  01  v»  mte  rn  er  ana  at  me 
junction  of  the  Vermont  Central,  the  Connecticut, 
and  Passampsie.  and  the  Northern  railways. — Also 
a  Tillage  of  Windsor  co.,  in  the  state  of  Vermont, 
U.  Si,  on  White  river,  and  on  the  Vermont  Central 
railroad,  1  m.  from  White  River  junction. 

WHITESBORO,  a  village  of  Oneida  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  IT.  &,  on  the  SW  bank  of  Mo- 
hawk river,  8  m.  WNW  of  Albany,  and  intersected 
by  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  Pop.  about  2,000. 

WHITES! DE8,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  729 
sq.  m,,  intersected  by  rock  river,  and  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Albany,  and  Camanchc  railroad.    Pop.  5,361. 

WHITE-STANTON,  or  Whit-Stauktok,  a  par- 
ish in  Somersetshire,  3$  m.  NNW  of  Chard.  Area 
1,960  acre*.   Pop.  in  1831,  318 ;  in  1851.  261. 

WHITESTONE,  or  Whitstose,  a  parish  in  De- 
ron,  3)  m.  WNW  of  Exeter.  Area  4,077  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  643 ;  in  1851,  624. 

WHITE8TOWN,  a  township  and  semi-capital 
of  Oneida  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  88 
b.  WNW  of  Albany,  bounded  on  the  NE  by  Mo- 
hawk river,  and  drained  by  Jadaguada  and  Oris- 
kaur  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Erie  canal,  and 
bv  the  Central  railroad.    Pop.  in  1850,  6,810. 

WHITESTOWN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Carling- 
ford.  co.  Louth,  1  m.  W8VV  of  Bellagan,  :\\  m.  SE 
ofCariineford.    Pop.  in  1831,  370;  in  1841,  334. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  8PRINGS,  a  village  of 
Greenbriar  co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  U.  S.,  on  a 
branch  of  Greenbriar  river,  156  m.  W  by  N  of  Rich- 
mond, and  on  the  Covington  and  Ohio  railruad. 

WHITESVILLE,  a  village  of  Columbus  co.,  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of 
Whitemarsh  creek,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Man- 
chester railroad.    Pop.  in  1850,  350. 

WHITEWATER,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  102  m.  BW  by  W  of  Co- 
lumbus, drained  bv  Whitewater  river.  Pop.  in 
1*40.  1,883;  in  1850,  1,567.— Also  a  township  of 
Walworth  co.,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  39  m.  8E 
br  E  of  Madison,  watered  by  tributaries  of  Rock 
nrer,  and  intersected  by  the  Milwaukie  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroad.  Pop.  in  1850,  1,252. — Also  a  river 
of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which  is  formed  at  Brook- 
rille,  Franklin  co.,  by  the  confluence  of  the  E  and 
W  forks,  and  thence  flows  8E  and  S  to  Miami  river, 

6  m.  above  its  mouth. — Also  a  river  which  has  its 
source  in  Cape  Guardian  co.,  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, by  the  junction  of  several  streams,  and  flows 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Francis 
bar,  Mississippi  co.,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

WHITEWELL,  or  Whitewkm.- ik-Bowlakd,  a 
rhapelry  in  the  p.  of  Whalley,  W.  R  of  Yorkshire, 

7  m.  NW  by  W  of  Clitheroe. 

WHITFIELD,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,664. 

WHITFIELD,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Glossop, 
Derby,  8J  m.  N  by  W  of  Chapel-en-le-  Frith.  Pop.  in 
1831,1,734;  in  1851,  4,776,  an  increase  attributed 
to  the  great  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  this  township. 

WHITFIELD,  ancientlv  Beauxpield,  a  parish 
in  Kent,  3$  in.  NNW  of  Dover.  Area  893  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  210. — Also  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire, 2  m.  NE  by  N  of  Brackley.  Area  1,210 
•cres.  Pop.  in  1831,  328;  in  1851,  826.— Also  a 
parish  in  Northumberland,  11}  m.  WSW  of  Hex- 
ham.  Area  12,125  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  340. 

WHITGIFT,  a  oarish  and  village  in  the  W.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  6}  m.  8E  of  Howden,  on  the  navigable 
rirnr  Ouse,  near  its  junction  with  the  Trent  at  the 
"  imber.  It  includes  the  chapelry  of  ' 
VII. 


and  the  townships  of  Ouscfleet,  Reedness,  and  W. 
Area  8,328  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,394. 

WniTHORN,  a  parish  in  the  district  of  Machers, 
Wigtonshire.  Area  about  10,000  acres.  The  coast- 
line extends  5J  m.,  runs  out  into  the  little  promon- 
tories of  Port-Yarrock-head  and  Stun-head,  and 
admits  the  little  bays  of  Isle  of  Whithorn,  Port- 
Allan,  and  Port-Yarrock.  The  only  village,  as 
well  as  noticeable  port,  is  Isle-of-Whithorn.  Pop. 
in  1831,2,415;  in  1851,  3,001. — The  royal  bnrgh,  si- 
tuated near  the  centre  of  the  parish,  stands  1 1  m.  8 
of  Wigton.  It  unites  with  Wigton,  Stranraer,  and 
New  Galloway,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
W.  boasts  a  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  British  tribe  of  Novantee,  who  possessed  ail  Gal- 
loway west  of  the  river  Dee ;  and,  on  the  influx  and 
ascendency  of  the  Romans,  it  was  adopted  by  that 
people  as  a  station.  Ptolemy  mentions  it  under  the 
name  of  Lcucophibia.  Bode  emphatically  notices 
the  humble  edifice  of  Ninian  as  the  first  church 
which  was  built  of  stone,  and  says  that,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  called  Candida  Ca$a.  David  I.  set 
up  at  W.  an  episcopal  see,  which,  under  the  wide 
name  of  the  bishopric  of  Galloway,  held  coeval  sway 
with  that  of  popery  and  of  Stuart  prelacy  till  the 
final  triumph  of  preabyterianism  in  1689. 

WHITING,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  in  tho 
state  of  Maine,  U.  8.,  109  m.  E  by  N  of  Augusta. 
Pop.  in  1840,  462;  in  1850,  470.— Also  a  township 
of  Addison  co.,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  41  m.  SW 
of  Montpelier,  intersected  bv  the  Rutland  and  Bur- 
lington railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  659 ;  in  1850,  629. 
— Also  a  township  of  Windham  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Vermont,  106  m.  8  by  W  of  Montpelier,  drained  by 
Deerfield  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,391;  in  1850, 
1,380. 

WHITINS,  a  village  of  Worcester  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  on  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  railway,  26  m.  from  the  latter  place. 

WHITKIRK,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
4  m.  E  of  Leeds,  including  the  townships  of  Aus- 
thorpe,  Seacroft,  Temple-Newsham,  and  Thorp-Sta- 
pleton.    Area  5,930  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,794. 

WHITLEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  St.  Giles.  Berks, 
2  m.  8  of  Reading.  Pop.  in  1831,  863;  in  1851, 
639. — Also  a  chapelry  and  village  in  the  p.  of  Tyne- 
mouth,  Northumberland,  2$  m.  N  by  E  of  Pforth 
Shields,  with  which  it  communicates  bv  a  railroad. 
AreaSSl  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 632;  in  1851,431.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  in  mining  oper- 
ations,—  large  quantities  of  coal  and  magnesian 
limestone  being  raised  In  the  parish,  and  iron-ore 
also  in  considerable  ouantities.  The  village  is  in 
general  well-built,  and  contains  several  very  excel- 
lent houses. — Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  kcllinfr- 
ton,  Yorkshire,  5  m.  W  by  8  of  Snaith.  Area  1,679 
acres.    Po£  in  1831,  310;  in  1851,  320. 

WHITLEY,  a  county  in  the  NE  part  of  the  state 
of  Indiana,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  324  sq.  m., 
and  drained  by  Eel  river  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
in  some  parts  undulating.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,237;  in 
1850,  5,190.  Its  capital  is  Columbia. — Also  a  coun- 
ty in  the  8E  part  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  com- 

C rising  an  area  of  704  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Cumber- 
mil  nver  and  its  branches,  and  intersected  by  the 
Knoxville  and  Lexington  railroad.  It  is  generally 
fertile.    Pop.  in  1840,  4,673 ;  in  1850,  7,447. 

WHITLEY  (Ikfesioh),  a  chapelry  in  the  parish 
of  Great  Budworth,  ca-palatine  of  Chester,  5  m. 
NW  by  N  of  Northwich.  Area  1,118  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,237;  in  1851,  216. 

WHITLEY  (Lowes),  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Thornhill,  Yorkshire,  5}  m.  SW  of  Wakefield.  Area 
1,011  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,012;  in  1851,  1,068. 
WHITLEY  (Ovee),  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirk- 
2  H 
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Heaton,  Yorkshire,  6  in.  E  by  N  of  Hudderafield. 
Area  1.953  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,002. 

WHITLEY  (Superior),  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Great  Budwortn,  co.-paiatine  of  Chester,  5$  m. 
NNW  of  Northwich.  comprehending  the  hamlets  of 
Norcot,  Anterbus,  Middle- Walke,  Seven-Oaks,  and 
Crowlev.    Area  1,011  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  822. 

WHlTLINGHAM,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2*  m. 
ESE  of  Norwich.    Area  542  acres.    Pop.  19. 

WHITMORE,  a  parish  in  Staffordshire,  4  m.  8W 
of  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Area  2,023  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  281  ;  in  1851,  377. 

WHITNA8H.  or  Withash.  a  pariah  in  Warwick- 
shire, 3  m.  ESE  of  Warwick.  Area  1,242  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  260;  in  1851,  346. 

WHITNEY,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  5  m.  NE 
of  Hav.    Area  1.483  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.  232. 

WHITNEY'S  VALLEY,  a  village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on  the  Buffalo 
and  New  York  Citv  railroad,  78  m.  from  Buffalo. 

WHITNEYV1LLE.  a  village  of  Washington  co., 
in  the  stato  of  Maine,  U.  8..  on  the  SW  side  of  Mat- 
thias river,  and  on  the  Franklin  railroad,  9  m.  from 
Machiasport. 

WH1TSOME  AND  HILTON,  a  united  parish 
in  the  district  of  Merse,  Berwickshire,  with  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  7}  sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1851,  612. 

WHITSTABLE,  or  Whitrtaplk,  a  parish  and 
amall  port  in  Kent,  6  m.  NNW  of  Canterbury,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  Swale,  opposite  to  Sheppey  isle, 
and  connected  by  railroad  with  Canterbury.  It 
contains  the  hamlet  of  Harwich.  Area  of  p.,  4,075 
acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,746. 

WHITSTON,  a  pariah  in  Monmouthshire,  5}  m. 
SE  hv  E  of  Newport.    Area  1,073  acres.    Pop.  76. 

WtllTSTONE,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  5i  m.  8SE 
of  Stratton,  intersected  by  the  Bude  and  Launces- 
ton  canal.    Area  3.787  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  425. 

WHITSUNDAY.    See  Pettecost. 

WHITSUNDAY  PASSAGE,  a  passage  on  the 
NE  coast  of  Australia,  between  Cumberland  Islands 
and  the  continent,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1770. 

WHITTINGHAM,  a  parish  in  Haddingtonshire. 
Area  about  20,700  acres,  of  which  about  five-eighths 
is  moorish  upland,  declining  from  both  sides  of  the 
summit-range  of  the  broad  Lammermoors.  Pop.  in 
1851.  671. 

WHITTINGHAM.  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirk- 
ham,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  6  m.  NNE  of  Pres- 
ton. Area  4,322  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  710;  in  1851, 
677. — Also  a  parish  in  Northumberland,  8J  m.  W 
by  S  of  Alnwick,  intersected  by  the  river  Aln, 
comprising  the  townships  of  Callaley-with-Yetling- 
ton,  Glanton,  Ix>rbottle,  Great  Ryle,  Little  Ryle, 
Shawdon,  and  W.  Area  17,484  acrea.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1.790;  in  1851,  1.905. 

WH ITTINGTON,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire.  2  m. 
N  of  Chesterfield,  near  trie  North  Midland  railway. 
Area  2,640  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  740;  in  1851,  874. 
— Also  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  4  m.  ESE  of 
Cheltenham,  intersected  by  the  small  river  Colne. 
Area  1,422  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  247;  in  1851,  233. 
—Also  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2 
m.  SSW  of  Kirkby-Ixmsdale,  on  the  river  Lune. 
Area  4,322  acres.  Pop.  in  1831.  542 ;  in  1851,  414. 
— Also  a  parish  and  village  in  Salop,  3  m.  ENE  of 
Oswestry,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Perry.  Area 
8,296  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,788;  in  1851,  1,927.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Stafford,  4  m.  NW  by  W  of  Tarn- 
worth.  Area  2,921  acres.  Pop.,  with  the  hamlet  of 
Tamhorn.  iu  1881,  773;  in  1851,  809.— Also  a 
chapelrv  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Worcestershire, 
2 J  m.  SE  of  Worcester.  Area  989  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,279;  in  1851,  289.— Also  a  townahip  in  the 
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parish  of  Corbridge,  Northumberland,  7  m 
Hexham. 

WHITTLE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Glowop. 
Derbyshire.  6  m.  NW  of  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  Pop. 
in  1831.  2,266;  in  1851,  2,691. — Also  a  township  in 
the  parish  of  Shi  I  brittle,  Northumberland,  5  m.  8  of 
Alnwick.    Area  555  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  40. 

WHITTLE  (Wemjh),  a  townahip  in  the  p.  of 
Standisb,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  m.  6W  of 
Choriev.    Area  594  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  140. 

WHITTLE- LE- WOODS,  a  township  and  chapel- 
rv in  the  p.  of  Ley  land,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster, 
3 J  m.  N  by  E  of  Chorley.  Area  1,357  acrea.  Pop. 
in  1831,2.015;  in  1851,2,310. 

WHITTLEBURY,  a  parish  in  Northampton- 
shire, 4  m.  8  by  W  of  Towcester.  Area  2,870  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831.  670;  in  1851,  707. 

WHITTLESEY,  or  Whitti.esea,  a  parish  and 
village  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  6  m.  E  by  S  of  Peter- 
borough.   Area  2,531  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  5,472. 

WHITTLESFORD,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire, 
6  m.  W  by  N  of  Linton.  Area  1,915  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  524;  in  1851,  719. 

WH1TTON,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  11  m. 
WNW  of  Barton-upon-Humber.  Area  2,440  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,245;  in  1851,  190.— Also  a  parish  in 
Radnorshire,  4  m.  NW  of  Presteign.  Area  1,549 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  181;  in  1851,  118.— Also  a 

K Irish  within  the  liberties  of  the  borough  and  2|  m. 
NW  of  Ipswich,  intersected  by  the  Stow-market 
and  Ipswich  canal.  Area  with  ThurlBton,  1,459 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  346;  in  1851,  476- 

WHITTONSTALL,  a  chapelrv  in  the  p.  of  By- 
wcll-St.-Peter,  Northumberland,  10  m.  SE  by  E  of 
Hexham.    Area  1,968  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  198. 

WHITWELL,  a  parish  in  Derbyshire,  11  m.  ENE 
of  Chesterfield.  Area  4,680  acres.  Pop.  in  1S31, 
1,007;  in  1851,  1,355.— Also  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  1 
m.  SW  of  Reepham.  Area  1,511  acrea.  Pop.  in 
1831,  483;  in  1851,  477.— Also  a  pariah  in  Rutland, 
4J  m.  E  of  Oakham.  Area  602  acres.  Pop.  in  1831. 
124;  in  1851,  129.— Also  a  pariah  in  the  isle  of 
Wight,  8  m.  8  by  E  of  Newport.  Area  1 ,963  acres- 
Pop,  in  1831,  556;  in  1851,  637. 

WHITWELL,  or  WinTWELL-oa-THE-Hux,  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Cram  be,  Yorkshire,  6  m.  SW 
of  New-Malton.    Area  1,640  acres.    Pop.  205. 

WHITWICK,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  5$  m. 
E  by  8  of  Aahby-de-la-Zouch,  containing  the  cbi- 
pelry  of  St.  George  and  the  townships  of  Swanning- 
ton  and  Thringstoe.    Area  6,229  acres.  Pop.  4.956. 

WHITWOOD,  a  townahip  in  the  p.  of  Feather- 
stone,  Yorkshire,  5  m.  NW  by  W  of  Pontcfract,  on 
the  Calde  navigation.    Area  1,045  acres.  Pop.  576. 

WHITWORTn,  a  parochial  chapelrv  in  the  ca- 
palatine  of  Durham,  4  m.  NE  by  N  of  Bishop- Auck- 
land. Area,  with  Tudhoe,  1,465  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  337;  in  1851,  650.— Also  a  chapelry  in  the  p. 
of  Rochdale,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  tn.  N  by 
W  of  Rochdale. 

WHIXLEY,  a  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkahire, 
6J  m.  88E  of  Aldborough,  comprising  the  township 
of  Thornville,  Green-Hamerton,  and  W.  Area 
3,470  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  968;  in  1851,  1,041. 

WHIXOE,  or  Wixoe,  a  pariah  in  Suffolk,  4  m. 
WSW  of  Clare,  on  the  river  Stour.  Area  600  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  146;  in  1851,  168. 
WHOAHOU.  SeeOxnu. 
WHORLTON,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Gainford. 
co.-palatine  of  Durham,  4  m.  ESE  of  Barnard-Cas- 
tle, on  the  river  Tees.    Area  1,760  acres.    Pop.  in 
1831,  311 ;  in  1851,296.— Also  a  pariah  in  the  W.  R 
of  Yorkshire,  5J  m.  SW  by  8  of  Stokealey,  includ 
ing  the  chapelry  of  Faceby,  and  the  townships  of 
Potto  and  W.  Area  9,690  acrea.  Pop.  in  1851,  865. 
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WHTDAH,  a  district  and  town  of  Western  Af- 
rica, on  the  Bight-of- Benin,  about  80  m.  8  of  A  ho- 
mey. The  town  is  in  K  lat  6°  y,  E  lone.  2°  5'.  The 
district  is  fertile,  and  is  well  cultivated.  A  consi- 
derable trade  in  palm-oil,  ivory,  and  salt,  is  con- 
doc  ted  from  this  place. 

WIANBEEN,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wale*,  in 
the  co.  of  St.  Vincent,  an  affluent  of  Shoalhaven  river 
near  Curwarv. 

WIAZ0WfNA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie 
of  Masow,  and  obwod  of  Stanislawow,  15  m.  BE  of 
Warsaw.   Pop.  300. 

WIBLINO,  or  Wiblqiobn,  an  oberamt  and  village 
of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube.  Pop. 
of  amt,  22,854.  The  village  is  near  the  confluence 
of  the  liter  and  Danube,  3  m.  8  of  Ulm.  Pop.  900. 
It  has  a  roval  castle. 

WIBLINGWERDER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Westphalia,  regency  and  23  m.  WSW  of 
Arensbcrjr.  and  circle  of  Altcna.    Pop.  1,240. 

WIBORG,  Wyborg,  or  Vibobo,  a  district  of 
European  Russia,  lying  between  Fiuland  Proper 
and  the  lake  of  Onega.  Its  area  is  computed  at 
16,000  sq.  m..  The  pop.,  chiefly  Finns,  is  200,000. 
—Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  a  valley 
openinp  on  the  gulf  of  Fiidand,  in  N  lat  60°  42'  4(T, 
70  m.  NW  of  Petersburg.  Pop.  3,600.  It  consists 
of  several  parts,  town,  castle,  and  suburbs,  and  has 
a  large  military  hospital,  and  a  gymnasium.  Its 
exports  consist  of  wood,  rosin,  pitch,  potash,  and 
fisb.  Its  trade  is  considerable.  Its  proper  harbour 
is  about  8  m.  distant  at  Strahrund. 

WIBORG,  or  Wtboro,  an  ancient  town  of  Den- 
mark, Mtoated  on  a  small  lake,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Jutland,  and  24  m.  W  of  Randcrs.  It  is  toler- 
ably built,  having  been  in  some  degree  reconstructed 
after  a  great  fire  in  1726.  Pop.  3,400.  It  has  few 
i  manufactures,  but  is  of  some  importance  as  a  mili- 
'    tarv  point 

WlBRIN,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
jriam,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  arrund.  of 
Marclie.   Pop.  1,103. 

WICH AWSKA-KHOTA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Ho- 
benelbe.    Pop.  340. 
WICHDORF,  a  village  of  Hesse  -  Darmstadt, 
!    prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  of  FriUlar.  Pop. 
'  567. 

WICHELEN,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  East  Flanders,  district  and 
5  m.  WSW  of  Termonde,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Scheldt.    Pop.  of  dep.,  4, 143 ;  of  com.,  459. 

W1CHELSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Liegnita,  and  circle  of  Sprottau.    Pop.  440. 

WICHENFORD,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  6 
m.  NWby  N  of  Worcester.  Area  2,669  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  355;  in  1851,  336. 

WICHEN8TOCK,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  rant  and  9  m.  8  of  Glaris. 

WICHLINGHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Dusseldorf,  circle  and  3  ni.  NE  of 
Elberfeld.    Pop.  1,600. 

WICH  MANSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Potsdam ,  and  circle  of  Zemplin.  Pop.  300. 

WICHMANNSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Hesse- 
D  imi*Udt  in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle 
of  Eschwege.    Pop.  794. 

WICHMAR,  a  village  of  Saxe-Mciningen,  in  tho 
bail,  of  Earnburg,  on  the  Saalc.  Pop.  250.  It  has 
a  piper-mill. 

WICHNOR,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Taten- 
hill,  Stafford,  5$  m.  NE  of  Lichfield,  in  the  line  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  canal.   Pop.  in  1851,  131. 

WICHRAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Rosenberg.    Pop.  440. 


WICHROWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Neidenburg.  Pop.  210. 

WICHSTADLE,  or  Wieohtadle,  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Witacbin, 
and  bail,  of  Beften  berg.    Pop.  890. 

W1CHTE,  a  village  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  tbo 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Melfungen. 
Pop.  334. 

W1CHTERICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Enekirchen.    Pop.  490. 

WICHTRACH,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Berne,  and  bail,  of  Konolfingcn.    Pop.  562. 

WICHTR1NGHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  prov.  of  Calenberg,  and  bail,  of  Wcnnigsen. 
Pop.  250. 

W1CHTSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Schleusingen. 
Pop.  600. 

WICK,  a  parish  in  Glamorganshire,  5  m.  SE  of 
Bridgend.    Area  1,370  acre**.    Pop.  404. 

WICK,  a  parish  on  the  E  coast  of  Caithness- 
shire,  having  a  superficial  extent  of  75  sq.  m.  Keiss- 
bay,  called  also  Sinclair-bay,  penetrates  the  N  half 
of  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  3j  m.  Wick-bay,  mea- 
suring I  m.  across  the  entrance,  and  stretching  in- 
land to  the  extent  of  1 J  m.,  opens  3  m.  S  of  Keiss- 
bay.  The  bills  of  Camsten,  Yarrow,  and  Bean,  in 
the  SW,  are  the  only  high  ground  in  this  p.  The 
fishing-village  of  Broadhaven,  situated  about  1  m. 
E  of  the  town  of  Wick,  has  about  170  inhabitants. 
The  other  villages,  either  suburban  to  the  burgh  or 
situated  at  a  distance,  are  Pulteney-town,  Louis- 
burgh,  Staxigoe,  and  Sarclet  Pop.  in  1831,  9,850; 
in  1851,  11,851. 

WICK,  a  royal  burgh,  the  capital  of  Caithness, 
and  the  principal  seat  of  the  northern-herring  fish- 
ery, is  situated  at  the  head  of  Wick-bay,  184  m-  8 
of"  John  o'Groat'6,  20f  m.  SE  by  E  of  Thurso,  and 
119$  or  1391  m.,  according  to  the  route,  NNE  of 
Inverness.  It  lies  low,  and  is  encompassed  by  a 
tame  and  level  strath.  The  town  consists  of  three 
parts,  Wick -Proper,  Louihburgh.  and  Pulteney- 
town.  W.  consists  principally  of  one  crooked  street 
about  220  yds.  long,  winged  with  lanes,  and  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Louisburgh,  situated 
quite  adjacent  to  it  on  the  N,  nearly  vies  with  it  in 
bulk,  and  far  excels  it  in  regularity  and  freedom 
from  unpleasantness.  Pulteney-town,  situated  on 
the  S  side  of  the  river,  but  extending  eastward  till 
it  lines  part  of  tho  coast  of  the  bay,  is  the  division 
of  prime  importance,  and  contains  several  hundreds 
more  than  one-half  of  the  pop.  A  bridge  of  3  arches, 
flung  across  a  narrow  part  ot  the  river,  a  little  above 
the  head  of  the  bay,  connects  Pulteney-town  with 
the  other  two  divisions.  The  present  manufactures 
of  the  town  are  all  of  modern  origin,  and  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  in  connection  with  its  fiBbing-eetnlj- 
lisliment.  Rope-works,  the  dressing  pavement-flags 
for  exportation,  boat-building,  a  recently-erected 
iron-foundry,  the  making  of  nerring-nets,  and  the 
spinning  of  material  for  them,  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands.  In  the  town  are  a  distillery,  a  brew- 
ery, and  some  grain  and  sawmills.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  port  is  conducted  at  the  little 
harbour  of  Staxigoe.  A  steam-vessel  plies  once  a- 
fortnight,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  between 
W.  and  Leith,  calling  at  some  intermediate  ports, 
and  extending  her  trips  to  Orkney  and  Shetland.  In 
1808,  the  establishment  of  Pulteney-town  was  com- 
menced by  the  British  fishery  society ;  and,  since 
that  date,  the  annual  fishings,  during  eight  or  ten 
weeks  succeeding  the  middle  of  July,  have  been  re- 
gularly conducted  both  at  Pultcncy-town  itself,  and 
at  the  Milwrdinate  stations  of  Broadhaven,  Staxigoe, 
Keiss,  and  Sarclet.    The  burgh  unites  with  Ding- 
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wall,  Tain,  Cromarty,  Kirkwall,  and  Dornoch,  in 
sending  a  member  to  parliament;  and  is  the  return- 
ing burgh.  Total  pari,  constituency  in  1862,  699. 
Pop.  of  royal  burgh  in  1841,  1,333;  in  1831,  1,514. 

YVICK,  a  town  and  port  of  Deumark,  in  the 
duchy  arid  47  m.  WNW  of  Slcswig,  and  bail,  of 
Tondern,  on  the  E  coast  of  the  island  of  Foehr. 
Pop.  700.  It  has  n  nantical  school,  a  port  capable 
of  receiving  a  considerable  number  of  large  vessels, 
and  a  good  roadstead.   See  also  Vice. 

WICK-NEAR-PERSHORE.  a  chapelry  in  the 
p.  of  St.  Andrew  Pershore,  Worcestershire,  If  m. 
ESE  of  Pershore.    Pop.  in  1831,  280;  in  1851,  339. 

WICK-CHAMPFLOWER,  a  chapelry  in  the  p. 
of  Bruton,  Somersetshire,  1}  m.  W  oi  Bruton.  Pop. 
in  1851,  107. 

WICKEDE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  638. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Qoest.    Pop.  440. 

WICK-ST.-LAWRENCE,  a  parish  in  Somerset- 
shire, 8}  m.  NNW  of  Axbridge.  Area  1,900  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,281 ;  in  1851,  300. 

WICKEN,  or  Wyees,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire, 
7  m.  NW  by  W  of  Newmarket.  Area  3,812  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  892;  in  1851,  1 ,054.— Also  a  parish  in 
Northamptonshire,  3$  m.  WSW  of  Stony-Stratford, 
intersected  by  the  Buckingham  canal.  Area  2,280 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  536;  in  1851,  487. 

WICKEN-BONANT,  or  Boxhcxt,  a  parish  in 
Essex,  5  m.  SW  by  S  of  Saffron- Waldcn,  in  the  line 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  counties  railway. 
Area  841  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  134;  in  1851,  156. 

WICKEN  BY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  5*  m. 
NW  of  Wragby.    Area  1,997  acres.    Pop.  289. 

WICKENDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Kranconia,  presidial  of  Lugwigstadt. 
Pop.  300. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Sehweidnitx,    Pop.  360. 

WICKENRODE,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  of  Witxenhausen,  and  bail,  of 
Gross- Almcrodo.  Pop.  1,076.  It  has  manufacto- 
ries of  alum  and  vitriol. 

WICKENRODT,  a  village  of  the  principality  of 
Oldenburg,  and  bail,  of  Oberstein.    Pop.  260. 

WICKER,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and 
bail,  of  Hockheim.    Pop.  640. 

WICKERADBERG.    See  Wicrrathberq. 

WICKERAN  (Gross  and  Klrui),  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Danzig,  and  circle  of 
Elbing.    Pop.  400. 

WICKERODA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Merseburg,  circle  and  6  m.  WNW  of 
Sangerhausen.    Pop.  330.    It  has  a  copper-work. 

WICKERSLEY,  s  parish  in  the  W.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 8J  m.  E  by  S  of  Rotherham.  Area  1,230 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  627 ;  in  1851,  700.  This  p. 
is  famous  for  a  bed  of  fine  stone  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  making  of  grindstones. 

WICKFORD,  a  parish  in  Essex,  6  m.  E  by  S  of 
Billericav.    Area  1,758  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  490. 

WICKFORD.  a  village  of  North  Kingston  town- 
ship, Washington  co.,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  island, 
U.  8.,  22  ro.  S  of  Providence,  on  the  W  side  of  Nar- 
rngansett  bay,  and  interscctod  by  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  railroad.    Pop.  in  1850,  600. 

WICKHAM,  a  parish  in  Hants,  4  m.  8  by  E  of 
Bishop's- Waltham.  Area  2,433  acres.  Pop.  -in 
1861.  1.049. 

WICKHAM,  a  river  of  N.  W.  Australia,  an  af- 
fluent of  Limnen  Bight  river. 

WICKHAM  (Bishop's),  a  parish  in  Essex,  2}  m. 
S  by  E  of  Witham.    Area  1,534  acres.    Pop.  577. 

WICKHAM-BREAUX,  or  Wickham-Breux,  a 
parish  in  Kent,  5  m.  E  by  N  of  Canterbury.  Area 
2,810  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  486 ;  in  1851,  481. 


WICKHAM-BKOOK,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  6}  ru. 
N  by  W  of  Clare.    Area  4,348  acres.    Pop.  1,597. 

WICKHAM  (  m ii.ua),  a  parish  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 5  m.  W  by  8  of  Chipping-Cauipdea.  Ares 
2,040  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  415;  in  1851,  466. 

WICKHAM  (East),  a  parish  in  Kent,  3$  m. 
WNW  of  Cravford.    Area  886  acres.    Pop.  666. 

WICKHAM  FORD,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  1 
m.  SE  by  E  of  Evesham*.  Area  1,242  acres.  Pop 
in  1831,  136;  in  1861,  129. 

WICKHAM-MARKET,  a  parish  and  village  is 
Suffolk,  2J  m.  NE  of  Ipswich,  on  a  rising  ground 
near  the  river  Deben.  Area  2,310  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,202;  in  1861,  1,697.  It  is  said  that  no 
fewer  than  fifty  other  churches  are  visible  from  the 
eminence  on  which  the  church  of  this  p.  is  built 

WICKHAM-Sr.-PAUL,  a  parish  in  Essex.  3J  m. 
E  by  N  of  Caatle-Hedingham.  Area  1,225  acres 
Pop.  in  1831,  388;  in  1851,  425. 

WICK-HAMPTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  4}  rn. 
8SE  of  Acle,  in  Halvergate  Marsh.  Area  1,605 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  122  ;  in  1851,  131. 

WICKHAM-SKEYTH,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2f 
m.  N  of  Meudlesham.   Area  1,770  acres.  Pop.  613. 

WICKHAM  (West),  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire, 
4J  m.  NE  by  E  of  Linton.  Area  2,937  seres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  529;  in  1851,  570.— Also  a  parish  in  Kent, 
2J  in.  SW  by  S  of  Bromley.  Area  2,645  acres.  Pop 
in  1831,  614:  in  1851,  732. 

WICKLEWOOD,  a  parish  and  village  in  Nor- 
folk, 3  m.  WNW  of  Wyrnondham.  Area  1,564 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  787 ;  in  1851,  894. 

W1CKLOW,  a  maritime  county  of  the  Irish  pro- 
vince of  Leinster ;  bounded  on  the  N,  by  co.  Dub- 
lin ;  on  the  E,  by  the  Irish  sea ;  on  the  8,  by  co. 
Wexford,  on  the  SW,  by  co.  Carlow ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  co.  Kildare.  The  longest  line  which  can  be 
drawn  within  the  co.  in  any  direction,  extends  SW 
by  S  from  the  N  extremity  of  the  coast-line  to  the 
W  side  of  Slieveboy,  and  measures  34|  m. ;  and  the 
longest  line  which  can  be  drawn  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  with  the  preceding,  falls  upon  the  8 
extremity  of  the  coast-line,  and  measures  26  m. 
The  area  of  the  co.  comprises  280,393  acres  of  arable 
land.  200,754  of  uncultivated  bod,  17,600  of  con 
tinuous  woods,  341  of  towns,  and  1,090  of  water,— 
in  all,  500,178  acres.  Of  the  unimproved  Und. 
130,000  acres  have  an  elevation  exceeding  1,000  ft. 
The  whole  coast,  generally  viewed,  is  inhospitable 
to  navigators ;  it  offers  no  oetter  retreat  to  even  the 
smallest  craft  than  the  poor  harbours  of  Wicklow 
and  Arklow ;  and  presents  to  the  sea  not  one  salient 
angle,  and  scarcely  even  a  considerable  projection. 

Surface.]  The  sea-board  or  eastern  district  of  the 
co.,  to  the  mean  breadth  of  between  4  and  5  m.,  it 
a  band  of  tumulatcd  ground,  decidedly  mountainous 
in  the  extreme  N.  The  ceutral  district,  extending 
from  the  extreme  N  to  near  the  extreme  8,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  7  J  to  13  m.,  is  grandly  mountain- 
ous, and  possesses  many  picturesque  or"  beautifully 
romantic  scenes.  Three  of  the  gap$  or  alpine  de- 
files, through  which  roads  cross  the  summit-line  of 
this  great  district,  are  Sally-gap,  near  the  N,  with 
an  elevation  of  1,631  ft.  above  sea- level;  Wicklow- 
pap,  6$  m.  SW  by  S  of  Sally-gap,  with  an  elevation 
of  1,569  ft;  and  the  gap  at  the  S  side  of  Table- 
mountain,  3  m.  SW  of  Wicklow-gap,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,266  ft.  The  N  part  of  the  western  district 
of  the  co.  has  a  small  average  breadth,  and  consists 
of  the  vale  of  the  Liffey,  with  the  convergence  upon 
it  of  the  vale  of  the  King's  river;  the  central  part 
of  the  western  district  consists  of  a  far-extending 
ramification  of  the  great  mountain-region  of  the  co- 
having  for  its  chief  feature  the  summit  of  Su'eve- 
Gadoe,  and  acting  as  a  watershed  between  the  river- 
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system  of  the  Liffey  and  the  river-syBtem  of  the 
SUnev ;  and  the  S  part  of  the  western  district  con- 
sists principally  of  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  The 
southwestern  district  forms  a  wing  or  projecting 
district  of  the  co.,  consisting  uf  an  irregular  and 
flowinglv-outlined  series  of  pleasant  rales  and  lofty 
hills.  The  principal  summits  of  the  co.,  together 
with  their  respective  altitudes  above  sea-level,  are 
Kippare,  on  the  N  boundary,  8$  m.  W  by  8  of  Bray, 
2.473  ft.;  a  height  on  the  boundary,  1J  ra.  WNW  of 
Kippare,  2M *  ft ;  a  height  8  m.  E  by  8  of  Sorrel- 
hill,  2,364  ft ;  ThoneUgee,  6f  m.  SE  of  Blessing- 
too,  2,683  ft ;  a  height  1|  m.  NNE  of  Thonelagee, 
2,307  ft;  Comaderry,  24  m.  8  of  Thonelagee,  2,296 
ft.;  Lugduff,  2  m.  SE  of  Comaderry,  2,148  ft;  and 
Croghan,  4  ra.  SE  of  Lugnaquilla,  2,175  ft 

ifuttrals  and  mines.]  Granitic  rocks  constitute  a  ccmipicunu* 
diithct  of  the  CO.,  about  SJ  m.  in  mean  breadth,  extending'  SSW 
from  the  middle  of  the  northern  boundary.  Metamorptilc  rocks 
constitute  considerable  band*  of  coantry  along  both  eidea  of  the 
pacttic  district.  Transition  rocks,  consisting  principally  of  clay- 
liue.  greywacke,  and  greywacke  slate,  constitute  ttw  platform 
of  all  the  ether  districts  of  the  ca— The  principal  mines  worked 
within  the  county  in  1838,  were  the  Luganure  lead  mines,  ero- 
pk'rfofr  from  150  to  300  men,  and  annually  producing  from  1.300 
to  3,600  tons:  the  Ballymurtagh  copper  mine,  annually  produc- 
ing from  5.000  to  6,000  tons;  the  Cronbane  and  TLgrorvey  copper 
mints,  annually  producing  from  6.000  to  6.000  torn ;  the  Connoree 
cnpper  mine,  annually  producing  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons ;  the 
BaJlvgihan  copper  mine,  annually  producing  from  200  to  300 
tons;  and  the  Olenmalure  lead  mine,  annually  producing  from 
lMlto  JOO  tons.  The  gold  mines  of  W,  situated  In  a  Tale  among 
I  of  Crogban-KJn.hel*,  on  the  8  margin  of  the  co.. 


•et-Bliulphuret  of  iron  occurs  In 
with  the  copper  lode*  of  the  clay- slate  district, 
of  Tirioos  degrees  of  Oneness,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  felipax  of  granite,  constitutes  the  agricultural  soil  of  some 
met*  of  the  county;  and  kaolin  of  fine  quality,  occurs  at  Kil 
rsnelagh.  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltinglasa. 

River*  and  lakes.]  The  river  Liffev,  and  its  tri- 
butary, the  King's  river,  drain  the  NW  district  into 
the  cos,  of  Kildare  and  Dublin ;  the  river  81aney, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Derreen  and  the  Deny,  drain 
the  8W  district  into  the  cos.  of  Carlow  and  Wexford ; 
the  Ovoca,  formed  by  the  large  indigenous  rivulets, 
ATonmore,  Avonbeg,  and  Aughrim,  drainB  the  cen- 
tral and  the  SE  districts  into  the  sea  at  Arklow ; 
five  or  six  small  rivulets  drain  part  of  the  E  district 
into  the  sea  between  Arklow  and  Wicklow-head ; 
the  Vartrey  river  drains  a  chief  part  of  the  E  dis- 
trict into  the  sea  at  Wicklow ;  and  the  Bray  river 
drains  the  NE  district  into  the  sea,  on  the  boundary 
with  co.  Dublin,  at  Bray.  The  principal  lakes,  to- 
irether  with  their  respective  surface-elevation  above 
*ea-level,  are  Lower  Lough  Bray,  1 ,225  ft ;  Upper 
Longh  Bray,  1,458  ft. ;  Lough  Tny,  897  ft. ;  Lough 
Dan,  685  ft. ;  Lough  Ouler,  1,829  ft.;  Lough  Naha- 
nagan,  1,384  ft;  the  lower  lake  of  Glendalough, 
41 1  ft ;  and  Broad  Longh,  the  estuarial  expansion 
of  the  Vartrey  parallel  to  the  sea  above  the  town  of 
Wicklow. 

Sails  and  agriculture.)  Bog  of  considerable  depth, 
and  covered  with  heath,  overlies  a  large  part  of  the 
great  granitic  district  Vast  numbers  of  the  rounded 
commits  and  curving  acclivities  of  the  granitic 
mountains  are  either  quite  bare  rock,  or  so  thinly 
covered  with  soil  as  to  possess  the  most  meagre  ve- 
getation. The  soil  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  other 
mountainous  grounds  of  the  county,  like  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  bog  on  the  granite  mountains,  con- 
sists simply  of  the  disintegrations  of  the  underlying 
rocks ;  that  of  the  valleys  of  the  NE  district  of  the 
co.,  from  the  boundary  with  co.  Dublin  to  a  point  8 
m.  8  of  the  town  of  Wicklow,  consists  of  a  diluvium, 
which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  swept  hither 
from  the  breaking  np  of  a  limestone  country.  In 
1841,  there  were  within  the  rural  districts  of  the 
county,  2,620  farms  of  from  1  acre  to  5  acres,  2,922 
of  from  5  to  16  acres,  1,891  of  from  15  to  30  acreB, 


and  2,000  of  upwards  of  30  acres.  The  totals  of  live 
stock,  together  with  their  respective  estimated  value, 
were  12,314  horses  and  mules,  £98,612;  1,917 
asses,  £1,917;  45,022  cattle,  £292,643  ;  75,743 
sheep,  £83,317;  19.348  pigs,  £24,185;  and  120,785 
poultry,  £3,0 19. — The  plantations  within  the  county 
consisted  of  17,600  continuous  acres,  and  1,015,301 
detached  trees. 

Manufactures  and  Trade.]  The  commerce  of  the 
co.  is  of  small  extent,  and  is  chiefly  conducted 
through  the  ports  of  Wicklow  and  Arklow.  The 
most  considerable  scat  of  manufacture  is  the  small 
town  of  Stratford-on-Slancy.  A  large  aggregate  of 
productive  industry  is  concentrated  upon  mining, 
and  has  been  noticed  in  the  section  upon  minerals. 
— A  line  of  railway  has  been  proposed  to  connect 
Bray  with  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway.  The 
line  of  railway  from  Wexford  to  the  Kilkenny  and 
Dublin  railway  at  Carlow,  passes  near  the  SW 
boundary  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh. 

Division*  and  Tenons.]  The  co.  is  divided  into 
the  8  baronies  of  Kathdown,  in  the  NE ;  Newcastle, 
in  the  middle-E;  Arklow,  in  the  SE;  North  Belli- 
nacor,  in  the  N-centre ;  South  Ballinacor,  in  the  S- 
centre;  Lower  Talbotstown,  in  the  NW;  Upper 
Talbotstown,  in  the  middle-W;  and  Shillelagh,  in 
the  SW.  The  towns  and  principal  villages  are  En- 
niskerrv,  Delgany,  Killincam'g,  and  part  of  Bray, 
in  the  barony  of  Kathdown ;  Newtown-Mount-Ken- 
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nedv,  Glenealy,  Downs,  Kilcoole,  Killiskv,  New- 
castle, Ballinalee.  Rathnew,  and  part  of  Wicklow, 
in  the  barony  of  Newcastle ;  Arklow,  Redcrosfc%  and 


Sart  of  Wicklow,  in  the  baron v  of  Arklow  ;  Rath 
rum,  in  the  barony  of  North  Ballinacor ;  Tinnehely, 
in  the  barony  of  8outh  Ballinacor;  Duulavin,  Ble's- 
sington,  and"  Donard,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Tal- 
botstown ;  Baltinglasa  and  Stratford-on-SUney,  in 
the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown :  and  Camew  and 
Shillelagh,  in  the  barony  of  8hillelagh.  The  assizes 
are  held  at  Wicklow;  quarter-sessions  at  Wicklow, 
Arklow,  Baltinglass,  Bray,  and  Tinahely.  The  co. 
seat  10  members  to  the  Irish  parliament,  or  2  for 
the  county  at  large,  and  2  for  each  of  the  boroughs 
of  Wicklow,  Blessington,  Baltinglasa,  and  Carys- 
fort ;  but  it  sends  to  the  imperial  parliament  only  2 
members, — those  for  the  county  at  large.  Consti- 
tuency in  1841,  1,503  ;  in  1851,  3,330.  Pop.  in 
1831,  121,557,  in  19,970  families.  Pop.  in  1841, 
126,143.  Males,  63,489;  females,  62,654;  fami- 
lies, 21,182.  Inhabited  houses,  19,210.  First-class 
inhabited  houses,  616;  second-class,  5,488;  third- 
class,  7,709;  fourth-class,  5,397.  Families  residing 
in  first-class  houses,  716;  in  second-class  houses, 
6,141.  Families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture, 
14,032;  in  manufactures  and  trade,  4,740,  in  other 
pursuits,  2,410.  Families  dependent  chiefly  on  pro- 
perty and  professions,  662.  Pop.  in  1851,  only 
99,287. 

WICKLOW,  a  port  and  county-town,  and  for- 
merly a  parliamentary  borough,  partly  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Drumkey  ana  Kilpoole,  and  partly  in  the 
parish  of  Rathnew,  co.  Wicklow,  situated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Vartrey,  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay, 
2  m.  NW  of  Wicklow-head,  and  25*  S8E  of  Dub- 
lin. Its  streets  are  narrow,  iiTegular,  and  badly- 
aligned,  and  the  town,  in  an  architectural  view,  is 
the  poorest  of  the  assize-towns  of  Ireland.  The 
harbour,  in  ordinary  tides,  admits  vessels  drawing 
between  7  and  8  ft  of  water ;  bat  it  is  a  bar  har- 
bour, with  a  narrow  entrance  in  any  state  of  the 
tide,  and  inaccessible  at  low  water.  Pop.  in  1831, 
2.472 ;  in  1841,  2,794.  It  was  anciently  called 
Mlckeidoe  by  the  Danes,  and  KUmantan  by  the 
Irish.  It  gives  the  title  of  Earl,  in  the  peerage  ol 
Ireland,  to  the  noble  family  of  Howard. 
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WICK  LOW,  a  county  of  Western  Australia, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  the  co.  of  Grantham  ;  on  the 
E  by  that  of  Seel ;  on  the  8  by  the  co.  of  Goderich  ; 
and  on  the  W  by  that  of  Wellington  and  Nelson. 
It  contains  the  William,  Buchanan,  Arthur,  and 
Beaufort  rivers,  and  several  salt  lakes.  The  chief 
towns  are  Bannister  and  Williamsburg. 

WICKMERE,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5  m.  NNW  of 
Avlesham.    Area  820  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  302. 

'WICKRATH,  or  Wickbrath.  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  and  18  m.  WSW  of  Dusscldorf, 
and  circle  of  Grcvenbroich,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Niers.  Pop.  855.  It  has  a  fine  castle,  and  pos- 
sesses manufactories  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and 
of  iron  ware,  tanneries,  and  paper-mills. 

WICKRATHBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Dusscldorf,  and  circle  of  Grcvenbroich, 
on  the  Niers.  Pop.  880.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  damask. 

WICKRATHHAN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Dusscldorf,  and  circle  of  Grevenbroich, 
near  Wickrath.  Pop.  260.  It  has  manufactories 
of  linen  and  damask. 

WICKTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Stoke- Prior. 
Herefordshire,  i  \  m.  SE  of  Leominster.  Pop.  in 
1831,  143;  in  1851,  124. 

WICKWAR,  a  parish  and  town  in  Gloucester- 
shire, 24  m.  SSW  of  Gloucester.  Area  of  p.  2,307 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  972 ;  in  1851,  966. 

WICONISOO,  a  township  of  Dauphin  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  22  m.  N  of  Harris- 
burg.    Pop.  in  1850,  500. 

WICZLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Neustadt.    Pop.  430. 

WICZOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  470. 

WIDACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Neu  Pefa. 
Pop.  600. 

WIDA  (Gulf  of),  a  gulf  in  the  Molucca  archi- 
pelago, between  the  S  and  SE  peninsulas  of  the 
island  of  Gilolo.  It  is  75  m.  in  depth.  Near  its 
widest  part  to  the  S  of  its  entrance  is  a  group  of 
small  islands  of  the  same  name. 

WIDAWA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Ka- 
lisch,  obwod  and  18  m.  SE  of  Sieradz,  on  the  Wi- 
dawka,  an  affluent  of  the  Wartha.  Pop.  1,510.  It 
bas  manufactories  of  cloth,  linen,  hosiery,  and  hat*. 

WIDOOMBE,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  \\  in. 
SE  by  E  of  Bath.  Area  with  Lyncom be,  1 ,845  acres. 
Pop.,  with  Lyncombe.  in  1831,  8,704;  in  1851,  9,974. 

WIDDECOMBE-IN-THE-MOOR,  a  parish  in 
Devon,  6  m.  NW  by  N  of  Ashburton.  Area  10,614 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  959;  in  1851,  974. 

WIDDKRN,  a  town  under  the  common  govern- 
ment of  Wiirtemberg,  and  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Jaxt,  10  m.  N  of 
Oehringen.  The  part  belonging  to  Wiirtemberg  is 
in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  bail,  and  12  m.  NE  of 
Neckarsulm.  The  Badois  portion  is  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Adclsheim.  Pop. 
1,419.    It  has  two  castles  and  a  tile-kiln. 

WIDDERSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia.  and  presidial  of  Lcu- 
tershausen.    Pop.  330. 

WIDDER8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Cologne.    Pop.  360. 

WIDDERSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Fulda,  and  circle  of  Hersfcld.    Pop.  523. 

WIDDERT  (Obeb  and  Ukter),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of 
Solingen.    Pop.  460. 

WIDDE8HOVEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Du&seldorf,  and  circle  of  Grevenbroich 
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WIDDIG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
Cologne,  and  circle  of  Bonn.    Pop.  432. 

WIDDIN,  or  Vidih,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  the  cay. 
of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  r. 
hank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Kalafat,  and  130  m. 
SE  of  Belgrade.  The  outer  town  forms  a  semicir- 
cular outwork  on  the  land  side,  the  houses  being  all 
of  one  story,  built  of  mud,  and  each  having  a  small 
farmyard  planted  with  trees  and  enclosed  with  wat- 
tling. This  huge  agglomeration  of  farmyards,  with 
the  appertaining  land  scattered  out  at  a  distance, 
reminds  one  of  Debreczin  and  other  towns  of  Hun- 
gary, which  cover  so  much  ground,  and  are  in  fact 
but  large  villages.  Within  this  semicircle,  which 
has  the  Danube,  here  about  1  m.  wide,  for  its  bate, 
are  the  inner  town,  or  citadel,  built  by  the  Genoese, 
now  employed  as  an  arsenal,  and  in  which  is  litoa  e 
the  seraglio  of  the  pasha;  the  principal  mosque, 
and  a  population  exclusively  Moslem.  It  is  much 
better  built  than  the  vera*  or  outer  town.  The 
total  number  of  houses  in  the  two  towns  is  1,500 
Turkish,  1,250  Christian  or  Bulgarian,  and  3»» 
Jewish ;  and  the  total  civil  pop.  mav  amount  to 
16,000.  The  outer  town  is  only  fortified  towards 
the  land  side.  The  inner  town  is  separated  from  h 
by  a  wide  and  deep  fosse,  with  solid  bastions  and 
curtains.  The  town  has  some  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  salt. 

WIDDIN,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
forms  the  line  of  separation  between  the  counties  of 
Phillip  and  Hunter,  and  flows  into  the  Goulbure. 

WIDDINGTON,  a  parish  in  Essex,  5  m.  W  by 
N  of  Thaxtcd,  near  the  line  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  Area  2,028  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  386;  in  1851,  447. 

WIDFORD,  a  parish  m  Essex,  1  m.  SW  of 
ChelmBford,  in  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties  rail- 
way. Area  692  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  157 ;  b  1851, 
184. — Also  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  lj  m.  ESE 
of  Burford,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and 
locally  in  Oxfordshire.  Area  564  acres.  Pop  is 
1831,  51 ;  in  1851,  43.— Also  a  parish  in  Hertford- 
shire, 4  m.  E  br  N  of  Ware,  intersected  by  the  river 
Ash.    Area  1,137  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  519. 

WIDHOSTITZ.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Egcr,  and  bail,  of  Saitt. 
Pop.  240. 

WIDIM,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of 
Bohmisch-Leipa,  ana  bail,  of  Dauba.    Pop.  270. 

WIDIM-K6KORRIN,  a  Tillage  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Dauba. 
Pop.  322. 

WID1TZ,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  regency 
of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Knltcnbersr.    Pop.  200. 

WIDLEY,  a  parish  in  Hants,  5$  m.  E  by  N  of 
Fareham.    Area  1.090  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  5&V 

WIDLITZ,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  regency 
of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Tachan.    Pop.  235. 

WlDMERPOOLE.  a  parish  in  Notts,  9  tn.  SpT. 
of  Nottingham.   Area  2,190  acres.    Pop.  147. 

WIDMMENAR,  a  market-town  of  Prussia  in 
the  reg.  of  Gumbinnen,  circlo  of  Loken.  Pop.  533. 

WIDNAU,  a  parish  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  St.  Gall,  and  bail,  of  the  Lower  Rheinthal.  Pop. 
2,586. 

WIDONITZ,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  rep. 
of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Horzitz.    Pop.  255. 

WIDONNER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Kaslenberg.  Pop  406. 

WIDOYE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  watered  by  the 
Molebeck.    Pop.  192. 

WIDRINGTON,  a  parochial  chapelry  in  North 
utnberland,  adjacent  to  Morpeth,  including  the  town- 
ship of  Linton.    Area  4,530  acres.    Pop.  429. 
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WID  WORTHY,  a  parish  in  Devon,  3J  in.  E  by 
SofHoniton.   Area  1 ,437  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  192. 

W1DZIM,  a  tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Po- 
ten,  and  circle  of  Bomst,  near  Wollstein.  Pop.  500. 

W1DZY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Wilna,  on  the  Desna.    Pop.  4,000. 

WIEBELITZ  (Gross  and  Kleis),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  cir- 
cle of  Salzwedel.    Pop.  220. 

WIEBELSBACH,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  Starkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Hocbst    Pop.  335. 

WIEB  ELS  BERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Gerolz- 
bofen.    Pop.  166. 

W1EBELSHEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  St.  Goar.  Pop.  845. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Treves,  and  cir- 
cle of  8aarbruck,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oster- 
bachs  with  the  Blies.  Pop.  1,320.— Also  a  village 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and 
presidial  of  Uflenheim.    Pop.  200. 

WIEBELSKIROHEN,  a  bail,  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Ottweiler.    Pop.  1 ,3 10. 

WIEBLINGEN.  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Heidelberg,  on 
the  Neckar.    Pop.  1,110.    It  has  a  tobacco  factory. 

WIECHNOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
circle  of  Ijrlau,  and  district  of  Bistritz.    Pop.  460. 

WIECHS,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Schopfheim.  Pop.  607. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  the  See,  and  bail,  of 
Blamenfeld.   Pop.  401. 

W1ECK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stralsund.  and  circle  of  Griefswald.    Pop.  478. 

WIECK-ON-THE-DARS,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Stralsund,  and  circle  of  Franz- 
bunr.    Pop.  754. 

WIECK  AND  WITTOW,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Stralsund,  and  circle  of  Bergen. 
Pop.  798. 

WIECK  (Domlapotbls),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Ka  mm  in.  Pop. 
497. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Koslin,  and 
circle  of  Schlawe.    Pop.  441. 

WIECZIN,  a  rillape  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Pleschen.    Pop.  312. 

WIED,  a  river  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  Westerwald,  and  flows  past  Neu- 
wied  into  the  Rhine.— Also  a  village  in  the  bail,  and 
8  m.  SW  of  Hacbenburg.    Pop.  200. 

WIED  (Altem ),  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regencv  and  9  m.  NW  of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of 
Neuwied,  on  theWied.  Pop.  314.  It  has  copper 
and  lead  mines,  a  silver  finery,  and  copper  forges. 

WIEDA,  a  village  of  Brunswiok,  in  the  circle  of 
BUnkenburg,  and  bail,  of  Walkenried.    Pop.  1,130. 

WIEDELAH,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hiklesbeioi.  and  bail,  of  Vienenburg,  near  Sal- 
tauler.    Pop.  615. 

WIEDEMAR  (Gross  and  Klein),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of 
Delitzsch.    Pop.  440. 

W I  EDEN  (Ober  and  Ukter),  two  villages  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail, 
of  Schonau.    Pop.  274. 

WIEDENBRUCK,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Westphalia,  and  regency  of  Minden. 
The  circle  comprises  an  area  of  180  so.  in.  Pop.  in 
1849,  39.492.  The  town  Is  42  m.  SW  of  Minden, 
on  the  Ems,  which  is  here  crossed  by  four  bridges. 
Pop.  2,716.  It  contains  three  Catholic  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  hospital,  and  has  manufacto- 
ries of  woollen  hosiery  and  of  tobacco. 

WIEDENBRUGGE.  a  village  of  8haumburg- 
Lippe.  and  bail,  of  Hagenburg.    Pop.  200. 


WIEDENFELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencv of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Bergheim.  Pop.  210. 

WtEDENSAHL,  a  market-town  of  Hanover,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kalenberg,  and  bail,  of  Loccum,  near 
Rchburg.    Pop.  745. 

WIEDENSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Upper  Bavaria,  presidial  of  Dachau.    Pop.  260. 

W1EDERAI  ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Liebenwerdn. 
Pop.  345. — Also  a  village  of  Saxonv,  in  the  circle 
of  Liepsig,  and  bail,  of  Pegau.  Pop.  240.— Also  a 
village  in  the  bail,  of  Rochlitz.    Pop.  944. 

WIEDERGELTINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Turkheim, 
on  the  VYertach.    Pop.  455. 

WIEDERGRUN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  8il<-sia, 
in  the  circle  of  Troppau,  and  district  of  Freuden- 
thal.    Pop.  330. 

WIEDERMUTH.  a  village  of  Schwarzburg-Son- 
dershausen,  and  bail,  of  Ebeleben,  on  the  Helbe. 
Pop.  260. 

WIEDER8BACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Schleusingen.  Pop.  320. 

WIEDERSBERG,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Voigtsburg.  Pop.  245. 

WIEDER8EE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Graudenz.   Pop.  300. 

WIEDER8TADT  (Obbe),  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Manns- 
feld,  near  Hettstadt,  on  the  Wipper.    Pop.  535. 

WIEDERSTEIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Siegen.  Pop.  260. 

WIEDIKON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Zurich,  bail,  and  near  Zurich.   Pop.  328. 

WIEDLISBACH,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Berne,  and  bail,  of  Wangen,  6  m.  NE  of 
Sole ure,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Aar.  Pop.  914.  It 
has  quarries  of  mill-stone. 

WIEDN1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Hoherswerda.  Pop.  340. 
It  has  a  castle. 

WIEFEL8TEDE,  a  parish  of  the  duchy  and  1 1 
m.  NNW  of  Oldenburg,  circle  of  Neuenburg,  and 
bail,  of  Kastede.    Pop.  1,925. 

WIEGANDSTHAL,  a  market-town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Liegnitz,  circle  and  15  m.  SSE  of 
Lauban,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tafelfichte  and 
Lausitzbach.  Pop.  490.  It  has  manufactories  of 
linen,  and  several  furnaces. 

WIEGE-FATY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Aiane,  and  cant,  of  Sains,  9  m.  NNW  of 
Vervins.  Pop.  1,647.  It  has  manufactories  of  beet- 
root sugar. 

W I  EG  E  RSDORF,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hildesbeim,  and  bail,  of  Ilfeld.    Pop.  412. 

WIEGLEREN,  a  village  of  Saxe-Coburg,  in  the 
bail,  of  Tonna.    Pop.  270. 

WIEGSTADTL,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  28 
m.  NE  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  1,300. 

WIEHE,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  26  in.  NE  of  Erfurt.    Pop.  1,700. 

WIEHL,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.    Pop.  1,400. 

W I  EH  RE,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  Upper 
Rhine  circle,  bail,  of  Freiburg.    Pop.  800. 

WIEKEVORST,  a  commune  and  v.  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  and  20  m.  ESEof  Antwerp.  Pop.  1,100. 

WIELD,  a  parish  in  Hants,  6  m.  W  of  Alton. 
Area  2,087  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  248;  in  1851,  307. 

WIELICKZKA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  8 
m.  SE  of  Cracow,  at  the  N  extremity  of  a  spur  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  Pop.  4,500.  The  ex- 
clusive trade  of  this  place  is  connected  with  its 
salt  mines,  which  have  been  wrought  for  six  cen- 
turies, and  are  still  perhaps  the  richest  in  Europe. 
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The  works  at  present  extend  over  an  area  of  35,000 
sq.  fathoms ;  and  the  entire  length  of  their  galleries 
and  passages  is  about  37  m.,  and  the  greatest  depth 
yet  attained  is  743  ft.  They  are  entered  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  cat  through  the  superincumbent 
strata  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand.  The  first  traces  of 
salt  present  themselves  at  a  depth  of  about  15  fath. 
In  some  places  the  beds  are  only  20  ft.  thick;  in 
others,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  100  ft.  Every  400 
cubic  fath.  of  rock  yield  100,000  cwts.  of  salt ;  and 
the  annual  yield  is  700,000  cwts.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772,  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia introduced  a  stipulation  into  the  infamous  treaty; 
according  to  which  Austria  cedes  from  the  900.000 
cwts.  of  salt  annually  raised  in  the  mines  of  Both- 
nia and  W.  200,000  cwts.  to  Prussia,  and  150,000 
cwts.  to  Russia. 

WIELLRANDOROV,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  refr.  of  Danzig,  circle  of  Starpard.    Pop.  400. 

WIELONA,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
in  the  gov.  of  Wilna,  on  the  Niemen,  20  m.  8  of 
Rosienne. 

WIELSBEKE,  a  commune  and  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  18  m.  S  of  Bruges,  on 
the  Lys.    Pop.  1,900. 

WI'ELUN,  a  town  of  Poland,  65  m.  E  of  Bres- 
lau.    Pop.  2,000. 

WIEN.   See  Viekea. 

WIENERWALD,  a  mountain  range  of  Lower 
Austria,  a  branch  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  extending 
from  Kahlenberg  southward,  across  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  towards  St.  Polten,  about  70  m.  It 
separates  and  gives  name  to  the  two  circles  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Wionerwald,  otherwise  known 
as  the  quarters 'above'  and  'below'  the  forest  of 
Vienna. 

WIEPRZ,  a  river  of  Poland,  which,  rising  from 
a  lake  to  the  SE  of  Zamosc,  flows  NNW,  and  joins 
the  Vistula,  near  Stericza,  after  a  course  of  140  m. 

WIERDE,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  and  4  m.  SE  of  Namur.    Pop.  1,200. 

WIERDEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Ovcrvssel,  14  m.  NE  of  Deventer. 

WIERLNOEN,  an  island  of  Holland,  in  the  Zuy- 
der-Zee,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  N.  Holland,  and  1 1 
m.  SE  of  the  Helder.  It  is  about  10  m.  in  length, 
and  2  m.  broad,  and  has  a  well-cultivated  surface. 
Pop.  1 ,500.    Its  chief  place  is  nypolitusholf. 

vVIERS,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hainault,  22  m.  W  of  Mons.  Pop.  3,800. 

WIERUM,  a  small  port  of  Holland,  in  Friesland, 
6  m.  N  of  Dokkum. 

WIERUSZOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Prosna, 
31  m.  8  of  Kalisch.    Pop.  1,000. 

WIESA,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  riseB  on  the 
Feldburg,  and  flows  WSW  to"  the  Rhine,  which  it 
joins  2  m.  below  Barb. 

WIESBADEN,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 
sau, situated  on  the  Salzach,  20  m.  WSW  of  Frank- 
fort, and  on  the  Frankfort  railway.  It  has  a  neat, 
clean,  and  animated  appearance,  and  is  yearly  in- 
creasing in  size  by  the  construction  of  handsome 
streets  and  detached  houses.  Pop.  13,000,  being 
double  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Its  great 
attractions  are  its  batha,  and  hot  alkaline  springs, 
which  arc  annually  visited  by  upwards  of  15,000 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Placed  in  a 
valley,  with  an  open  and  fruitful  country  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine,  and  bounded 
on  the  N  and  E  by  hills  covered  with  apple,  cherry, 
and  walnut  trees,  behind  which  rises  the  Taunu6 
range  of  mountains,  W.  is  effectually  protected  from 
the  cold  winds  from  these  quarters.  On  account  of 
its  position,  it  is  at  times  exceedingly  hot  and  op- 
pressive in  the 


of  Moravia,  on  the 


WIE8E,  or  Lauea,  a 
river  Iglau,  6  m.  E  of  Iglao. 

WTESELBURG,  or  Mosokt.  a  county  of  Hun- 
gary, bounded  on  the  N  bv  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
W  by  Lower  Austria.  Its  area  is  about  740  sq. 
m.  Pop.  26,000,  a  mixture  of  Germans  and  Croats. 
—Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name  is  on  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  21  m.  SSEof  Presbnrg.  Pop.  2.500. 

WIESEN.  a  district  of  the  grand -duchy  of  Ba- 
den, of  which  it  forms  the  SW  corner.  It  contains 
the  south  part  of  the  Brisgau,  and  the  district  ot 
Sausenburg.— Also  a  small  river  of  Germi 
rises  in  the  Black  forest,  and  falls  into 


opposite  to  Huningen. 

WIESENBRONN,  a  town  of 
nia,  near  Kitzingen.    Pop.  100. 

WIESENSTEIG,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  18  in. 
NW  of  Ulm.    Pop.  1,200. 

WIESENT,  a  small  river  of  Bavaria,  which  falls 
into  the  Regnitz  at  Forch-heim. 

WIESENTHAL,  a  village  of  Baden,  4  m.  E  of 
Fhilipsburg.    Pop.  900.— Also  a  town  of 
12  m.  88E  of  Schwarzenburg.    Pop.  1.500. 

WIESENTHEID.  a  villaec  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  19  m.  E  of  Wurzburg.    Pop.  1.100. 

WIESLOCH,  a  town  of  Baden,  8  m.  8  of  Heidel- 
berg.   Pop.  2,700. 

WIETLISBACH.  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bern,  6  m.  ENE  of  Solenrc. 

WIGAN,  a  parish  and  pari,  borough  in  the  oo.- 

falatine  of  Lancaster,  intersected  by  the  Leeds  and 
iiverpool  canal,  the  North  Union  line  of  railway 
from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the  Grand 
Junction  lines.  Besides  the  town  of  W.  the  parish 
comprises  the  chapelries  of  St  George,  Abram,  Bil- 
linge-Chapcl-cnd.  Haigh,  Hindley,  Holland.  Peas- 
berton,  and  Scholes-Church ;  and  the  townships  of 
Billingc-higher-end,  Dal  ton,  In  re,  Orrel,  and  Win- 
stanlv.  Area  of  the  pariah,  24,438  acres.  Pop.  in 
1801,  25,552;  in  1831,  44,486;  in  1851,  63,287. 
Area  of  the  township,  2,161  acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 
10,989;  in  1831,  20,774;  in  1851,  31.941.  The 
borough  having  a  pop.  of  31,941  in  1851,  return 
2  members  to  parliament.  The  number  of  electors 
registered,  in  1837,  waB  551;  in  1852,  718.  The 
town,  which  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  is 
bounded  on  the  W  by  the  river  Douglas,  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  Lite  years.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  old  ana  ill  built,  but  the  more  modern  streets 
contain  several  good  houses.  W.  is  well  si  mated  lor 
manufactures  by  steam  power,  being  in  the  midst  of 
coal  mines.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  produc- 
ing coal  of  the  species  well-known 'as  cannal  or 
gamal  coal,  which  may  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and 
gives  out  a  bright  light  when  burning.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  those  of  cotton  and  iron.  Amonpvt 
the  fabrics  produced  here  have  been  calicoes,  fus- 
tians, checks,  linens,  &c,  besides  spun  cotton  vara 
in  large  quantities;  there  are  also  manufactories  of 
edge-tools,  brazen  articles,  and  spades,  and  other 
agricultural  implements. 

WIG  BOROUGH  (Gheat),  a  parish  in  Essex.  7 
m.  S8W  of  Colchester,  bounded  by  a  creek  of  tbe 
Blackwater  river  called  Verley.  Area  2,585  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  434;  in  1851,  471. 

WIGBOROUGH  (Little),  a  parish  in  Essex,  T? 
m.  SSW  of  Colchester,  bounded  on  the  E  by  the 
Mersea  channel,  and  on  the  S  by  tbe  Verley;  both 
creeks  are  branches  of  the  Blackwater.  Area  1,168 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  123;.  in  1851.  89. 

WIGGENH  ALL-ST.-GERMAN.  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 4  m.  SW  by  8  of  Lynn-Regis,  on  the  river 
Onse,  near  the  Eaubrink  cut.  Area  1,219 
Pop.  in  1831,  652;  in  1851.  750. 


WIGGENHALL  (St.-Mary),  a  parish  in  Nor- 
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folk,  5  m.  SW  of  Lynn- Regis,  on  the  river  Ouse, 
near  the  Eaubrink  cut  Are*  2,807  acres.  Pop.  325. 

WIGGENHALL  (St.  Mary  Maodalese),  a  par- 
wh  to  Norfolk,  b\  in.  8SW  of  Lynn-Regis,  on  the 
river  Ouse.   Area  4,248  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  845. 

WIGGENHALL  (St.  Peter),  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
5  m.  8W  of  Lynn- Regis,  on  the  river  Ouse.  Area 
944  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  114;  in  1851,  162. 

WIGGENHOLT,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  7f  m.  NNE 
of  Arundel,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  river  Aran.  Area 
S41  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  37;  in  1851,  39. 

WIGGINTON,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  \\  m. 
8E  of  Tring,  near  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  and 
the  London  and  Birmingham  railway.  Area  1,662 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  536;  in  1851,  643.— Also  a 
paruh  in  Oxford,  5*  tn.  WNVV  of  Deddington.  Area 
1.790  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  827;  in  1851,  314.— 
Abo  a  chspelry  in  the  parish  of  Tamworth,  Staf- 
fordshire, 1}  m.  W  of  Tamworth  station,  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Derby  railroad.  Pop.  in  1851, 
M3.-Also  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  5 
m.  N  of  York.  Area  1,465  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
359;  in  1851,  374. 

WIGGLESWORTH,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Long  Preston,  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  6*  in.  SSW  of 
Settle.   Area  4.089  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  350. 

WIGGONBY,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Aikton, 
Comberiand,  5  m.  NE  of  Wigton.  Pop.  in  1851,  219. 

WIGHILL,  a  parish  in  Yorkshire,  3  m.  N  by  W 
of  Tadcaster.    Area  2,588  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  296. 

WIGHT  (Isle  or),  a  beautiful  island,  politically 
Monging  to  Hampshire,  washed,  on  the  NW  and 
NE,  by  the  Solent  sea,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
English  channel.  It  lies  opposite  the  mainland 
part  of  Hampshire,  from  Portsmouth  on  the  E,  to  a 
point  4  m.  beyond  Lymington  on  the  W.  The  sound 
or  channel  called  the  Solent  sea,  varies  in  breadth 
from  •>  to  5  ra. ;  and  is  believed  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  gradual  encroachment  of  tbe  ocean  upon  a  con- 
necting belt  of  low  land,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  may  have  been  an  isthmus  or  passable  at 
low  water.  Tbe  island  haa,  in  a  general  view,  a 
foar-sided  outline,  whose  angles  face  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass;  but  it  is  acutely  prolonged 
on  the  W,  somewhat  rounded  on  tbe  N  and  S,  and 
.'•'•ntly  curved  and  indented  in  its  general  coast-line. 
Its  greatest  length  from  E  to  W,  or  from  the 
Needles  to  Foreland-farm,  is  nearly  23  m. ;  its  great- 
eft  breadth,  from  its  N  to  its  8  angle,  is  about  13 
m.;  and  its  superficial  extent  is  estimated  at  from 
105,000  to  125,000  acres.  A  steamer  of  ordinary 
size  can  easily  circumnavigate  the  island  in  about  8 
hours,  in  good  weather.  The  Southampton  railway 
hM  brought  the  isle  of  W.  within  4  hours'  distance 
of  the  metropolis.  The  passage  from  Southampton 
to  Cowes  is  usually  performed  by  the  steamers  in  1£ 
hour;  that  from  Portsmouth  to  Ryde  in  half-an- 
noar.  Along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  NW,  the  coast 
slopes  gently  to  the  water's  edge,  and  possesses  no 
feature  of  scenic  interest ;  around  ana  toward  the 
W  angle  it  becomes  rocky,  broken,  precipitous,  and 
romantic ;  and  along  the  SW  and  the  SE,  commonly 
called  '  the  Back  of  the  Island,'  it  breaks  down  in  a 
richly  varied  series  of  cliffs,  often  sheer  and  abrupt, 
or  high  and  very  bold,  and  everywhere  replete  with 
interest  to  both  the  geologist  and  the  lover  of  land- 
scape. The  general  surface  of  the  island  lies  at  a 
considerable  height  above  sea-level.  The  water- 
sbedding  line  uniformly  follows  the  trending  of  the 
B  coast,  and  is  distant  from  it  never  more  than  2£ 
m.,  and  generally  less  than  1  m. ;  so  that  all  the 
IW«|  and  rivulets  flow  leisurely  to  the  N.  Black- 
Kang-cbine  comes  down  tbe  seaward  face  of  a  hill 
830  ft  above  sea-level,  the  loftiest  height  in  the 
island.   From  a  point  1J  m.  E  of  Blackgang,  a 


singularly  romantic  and  grand  tract,  called  Under- 
cut!, whose  characteristic  features  are  those  of  a 
rest  landslip,  extends  nearly  6  m.  to  Bonchurch. 
'  anklin-chine,  2$  m.  NE  of  Undercliff,  is  about  * 
m.  in  length,  and  its  width  and  depth,  at  the  mouth, 
are  respectively  about  180  and  270  ft. — Culver  cliffs, 
4  m.  farther  to  the  NE,  are  a  series  of  chalky  preci- 
pices 500  ft.  high. — Bembridgu-down,  which  extends 
inland  from  the  cliffs  to  the  vale  of  the  Brading, 
and  forms  the  east  end  of  the  great  bisecting  range 
of  the  island,  commands  a  panoramic  view  which, 
for  combination  of  extent,  variety,  and  magnificence, 
excels  most  others  Been  in  the  country. 

Bay»  and  Biver$.\  Alum,  Toland,  and  Col  well 
bays  indent  the  NW  coast,  the  first  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  W extremity;  the  third  at  the 
distance  of  3£  m. ;  and  tbe  second  in  the  centre. 
The  river  Yar  enters  the  sea  2  m.  NE  of  Colwell 
bay ;  it  is  between  3  and  4  in.  long,  and  over  much 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  tidal,  and  has  the 
character  of  an  estuary.  Newton  bay  opens  nearly 
4  m.  farther  NE.  Thorness  and  Gurnet  bays  are 
situated  respectively  2}  and  4  m.  NE  of  Newton 
bay.  The  Medina — anciently  called  the  Mede,  and 
disputing  with  the  Brading  the  honour  of  being 
the  monarch-stream  of  the  island— enters  the  sea  at 
Cowes  harbour,  the  N  point  of  the  country,  1  &  m. 
from  Gurnet  bay.  This  river  rises  near  Down 
court,  within  less  than  1}  m.  of  the  S  angle  of  the 
island ;  and  it  performs  due  northward  an  entire 
run  of  about  12  m.  It  is  tidal,  navigable,  and  slen- 
derly of  an  estuary  character,  4f  m.  up  to  Newport. 
Brading  river  opens  upon  St  Helen'B  roads,  1}  m. 
NW  of  Foreland,  on  the  E  extremity  of  the  island. 
This  river  rises  near  Niton,  1  m.  from  the  source  of 
the  Medina,  and  flows  upwards  of  7  m.  N  and  NE 
to  Horringfield.  The  bays  or  creeks  along  the 
whole  of  the  SE  and  SW  coasts,  though  numerous, 
are  all  so  small  as  simply  to  render  the  coast  in  a 
gentle  degree  curvilinear.  Pure  water  springs 
abound.  At  Shanklin  is  a  spring  which  holds  in 
solution  some  proportion  of  alum ;  at  Pitland  is 
one  impregnated  with  Bulphur ;  and  at  Blackgang, 
under  Chale  cliff,  ia  a  very  strong  aluminous  spring. 

.4/ 1  ru  ra  U>'iff .  J  Ctul  k  y  form  At  I  ons  constitute  &1 1  1 
part,  of  the  island.  Schist,  of  virion,  kind.,  bat  all 
lie  under  these,  and  occasionally  look  oat  on  the  south  i 
Fua.ll. — particularly  bivalve  and  turbinated  shells,  and  mora 
particularly  ammonite,  of  from  an  inch  to  1  i  foot  in  diameter — 
are  very  abundant  in  the  cliffs,  and  may  often  be  gathered  la 
large  quantity  from  fragments  of  rock  which  have  fallen  200  or 
300  ft.,  and  lie  upon  the  beach.  Some  of  the  schists  are  of  a 
kind  to  make  good  whetstones.  Limestone,  unosuatly  rich  ia 
fossils.  Is  burnt  for  manure.  Coal  Of  good  quality,  about  3  ft 
thick  in  the  upper  stratum,  and  dipping  to  the  N.  commences  at 
Bembridge  cltrf.  and  extends  acros.  the  8  district  of  the  Uland. 
A  rein  of  red  ochre,  and  veins  of  white  sand  and  fuller's  earth, 
occur  on  respectively  the  south  and  the  north  sides  of  the  coal- 
bed  Sandstone  of  various  kinds  ia  plentiful ;  but,  aa  a  building  - 
material,  though  at  ono  time  worked,  it  has  long  been  abandoned 
in  favour  of  the  beautiful  Portland  stouo.  A  siliceous  and  silvery. 
looking  sand  occurs  in  Immense  beds  at  Freshwater  and  Alum 
bays,  and  haa,  for  a  long  period,  been  exported  to  a  great  annual 
amount  for  the  glass)  and  china  works  of  London,  Bristol,  and 
Worcester.  Brighter  and  various  coloured  sands,  at  the  same 
places,  are  used  in  smaller  quantities,  for  being  so  disposed  ia 
phials,  as  to  represent  fancy  scenes  behind  the  glass,  and  form 
mantel-piece  ornaments.  Pipe  'day  abounds  in  various  localities. 
Native  alum,  in  large  quantities,  and  red  and  yellow  ochres.  In 
such  strata  as  beautifully  variegate  the  tinting  of  the  cliffs,  occur 
Be.  of  nail' 


at  Alum  bay.  Small  masses  of  native  sulphur  are  often  seen  be- 
neath the  cliffs ;  and  copperas  stones  were,  fur  many  years,  so 
abundant  on  the  shores,  that  several  small  vewcl.  were  employed 
in  conveying  them  to  7 


CLimale  and  Soil.]  The  Isle  of  Wight  has  ob- 
tained a  reputation  for  salubriousness  and  genial 
warmth,  and  most  of  the  amenities  of  a  benign  cli- 
mate, so  high  and  of  so  long  standing  as  ill  to  brook 
dispute.  The  temperature  in  winter,  owing  to 
saline  exhalations  from  the  encincturing  sea,  is  two 
or  three  degrees  higher  than  on  most  of  the  adjacent 
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mainland,  and  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
colder  parts  of  England  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
hilly  ran  pes  constantly  attracting  vapours,  all  the 
central  districts  are  subject  to  heavy  rains,  and,  in 
winter,  fling  humidity  and  gloom  down  all  the  val- 
leys and  the  slowly  descending  slopes.  See  article 
Usdercmfk. — The  soil  is  very  various ;  to  a  large 
extent,  a  poor,  yellowish,  ill-drained  clay;  but 
chiefly  a  strong  loamy  earth,  easy  of  culture,  and 
exceedingly  fertile — so  much  so,  that  the  natives 
are  in  the  habit  ot  boasting  that  their  fortunate 
island  yields  seven  times  as  much  as  its  own  popu- 
lation consumes.  The  uplands  are  disposed  in  pas- 
turage, and  maintain  about  40.000  fine-fleeced  sheep. 
Farms  are  generally  of  a  moderate  size,  and  pay  a 
rental  of  from  £100  to  £400 ;  but  a  few  are  so  high 
as  £800. 

TraJs.  |  The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of 
starch  and  salt.  There  are  numerous  corn-mills  on 
the  island,  and  several  breweries.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  grain,  malt,  wool,  salt,  and  siliceous  sand ; 
and  the  chief  imports  are  coals,  timber,  iron,  hemp, 
fruits,  and  wine.  The  harbours  of  the  island,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Cowes,  have  increasingly  become 
ports  of  call  for  outward-bound  ships  making  the 
final  arrangements  for  their  voyage,  and  inward- 
bound  ships  landing  their  letters  and  passengers. 

Division*  and  General  Statistic*.]  The  island  is 
divided,  politically,  into  the  two  hundreds  of  East 
and  West  Medina,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  river  whence  they  nave  their  name; 
and  ecclesiastically  into  30  parishes,  which  consti- 
tute an  archdeaconry  in  the  dio.  of  Winchester. 
The  civil  administration  is  conducted  by  a  gover- 
nor, a  vice-admiral,  and  other  honorary  functionaries. 
The  island,  which  is  considered  as  a  county  of  itself 
under  the  Reform  act,  returns  a  member  to  narlia- 
ment.  The  polling-stations  are  Newport  ana  West 
Cowes.  Electors  registered  in  1837,  1,167  ;  in  1850, 
1,877.  Pop.  in  1377,  8,000;  in  1777,  18,024;  in 
1801,22,602;  in  1821,31,611;  in  1831,35,363;  in 
1841,  42,547  j  in  1851,50,324. 

Newport  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  Cowes, 
Yarmouth,  Carisbxookb,  Rtde,  Bradino,  and  New- 
tow,  are  separately  described.  Ventnor  is  a  little 
but  rapidlv  rising  and  elegant  town  of  villas  on  the 
skirt  of  Undercliff.  See  Vextbor.  St.  Helen's 
Green  is  a  village  of  neat,  thatched,  scattered  cot- 
tages on  a  creek  of  Brading  harbour,  4  m.  E  of 
Ryde.  St.  Laurence  is  celebrated  for  the  smallest 
parish-church  in  the  kingdom.  The  other  notice- 
able villages  are  Newchurch,  Niton,  Chale,  Shor- 
well,  Brixton,  Gatcombe,  Whippingham,  Clatter- 
ford,  Brook,  Shalflect,  Binstead,  Arreton,  Godshill, 
Yaverland,  Motteston,  Calbourne,  Sandown,  Woot- 
ton,  and  Bembridge,  most  of  which  will  be  found 
separately  described  in  our  pages. 


p.]  The  name  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  among  the  Briton* 
was  Onitk  or  Ouirf—A  won]  signifying '  divorced,'  or 'separated,' 
and  iu|>|>oscd  by  tome  writer*  to  hare  been  suggested  of  this 
island'*  dlMcvennent  from  the  mainland,  by  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  the  Solent  sea.  The  name  known  to  the  Roman*  was 
Peeta,  or  Vtetu.  In  the  year  43,  according  to  Tacitua'  Life  of 
Agricola,  Plan  tins,  the  Roman  general,  conquered  the  Isle  of 
Wight  In  530.  Cerdlc  a  Saxon  chieftain,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Weascx.  subdued  the  Island,  and  colonlaed  It  with  Jutes 
and  Saxons.  In  787  the  Danes  seized  It  William  Fits- Osborne, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Hereford,  received  from  William  I.  the  lale  of 
Wight  as  an  independent  lordship.  Richard  de  Redvcrs.  Earl  of 
Devon,  received  from  Henry  I.  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  the  Isle 
Edward  I.  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  lord«hip  for  the  sum  of 
6,000  marks.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  the  French  made  a 
descent  upon  the  isle,  burnt  Yarmouth,  Newton,  and  Rye,  and 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Carisbrooke  castle.  Henry  Beauchamp, 
duke  of  Warwick,  was  made  king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  Henry 
VL.  tlte  king  placing  the  crown  on  the  duke's  head  with  his  own 
hand.  In  IMS.  2.000  French,  from  the  fleet  commanded  by 
,  landed  on  the  Island,  but  were  obliged  to  withdraw 
>elng  governor  of  the 


isle  at  the  time  when  Charles  L,  unconditionally, 
him  at  Tltchficld-hi 
him  to  Carisbrooke. 


WIGHTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2J  m.  X  by  E 
of  Little  Walsingham.  Area  2,982  acres.  Pop.  682. 

WIGLAND,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Malpas,  co.- 
palatinc  of  Chester,  2  m.  bSE  of  Malpas.   Area  5SJ 


-KW 


Pop.  in  1831,  265;  in  1851,  203. 
WIGMURE,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  10 1 


of  Leominster.    Area  3,441  acres.    Pop.  494. 

WIGNEHIE8,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Nord,  and  cant  of  Trelon,  9  m.  8E  of 
Avesnea,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Petite-Helpe.  Pop. 
in  1846,  2,413.  It  has  manufactories  of  hosier), 
wood-ware,  staves,  and  charcoal,  and  a  blea  hen. 

WIGOLDINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland, eut, 
of  Tliurgau,  and  bail,  of  Weinfelden.    Pop.  359. 

WIGRY,  a  hike  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  wot- 
wodie  and  obwod  of  Augustowo,  6  m.  SE  of  Sawaiki. 
It  is  upwards  of  6  m.  from  N  to  8,  and  l  *  m.  in  me- 
dium breadth.  Near  the  N  extremity  is  an  island 
on  which  is  a  convent  which  forms  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Lithuania. 
WIG8TADT.  See  Wieostadt. 
WIGSTADTL,  a  market-town  of  Austria  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  circle  and  89  m.  ESE  of  Koniggrau. 
Pop.  600. 

WIGSTEIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Silesia,  in 
the  circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  300. 

WIGSTON  (Maoxa),  a  parish  and  village  of 
Leicestershire.  Area  2,780  acres.  Pop,  in  1831, 
2.174;  in  1851,  2,441.  The  v.  is  situated  ,»  m. 
W  of  the  Wigton  station  on  the  Midland  Countie* 
railway,  bv  which  it  is  4  m.  distant  from  Leicester. 

WIGTOFT,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  7  m.  SW 
of  Bolton.    Area  3,300  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 741. 

WIGTON,  a  parish  in  Cumberland,  containing 
the  market-town  of  the  same  name,  the  township* 
of  Oulton,  High  and  Low  Waverton,  and  Woodside- 
Quarter.  Area  1 1,800  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  6\501 ; 
in  1851,  6,229.  The  town,  situated  in  a  tract  of 
country  which  embraces  little  level  bind,  yet 

veral  w« 


ly  can  be  called  billy,  contains  «e\ 
houses,  and  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  the 
smaller  one  placed  transversely  at  the  extremity  of 
the  other.  Some  cotton  goods  are  manufactured 
here,  principally  ginghams,  muslins,  and  other  fine 
fabrics. — Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Hare  wood, 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  5*  m.  N  by  E  of  Leeds.  Are. 
1,170  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  168;  in  1851,  147. 

WIGTON,  a  parish,  port,  and  pari,  borough,  the 
capital  of  Wigtonshire,  situated  on  the  W  side  of 
\\  igton-bay,  94  m.  SW  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  of  p.  in 
1831,2,337;  in  1851,2,824;  of  burgh  in  1831,1,971; 
in  1851,  1,556.  It  has  no  manufactures  except  the 
ordinary  artisan  products  for  local  use,  and  little 
trade  beyond  the  transfer  of  commodities  for  the 
supply  of  the  circumjacent  country.  The  most  va- 
luable part  of  the  export  trade  is  the  annual  ship- 
ment of  probably,  on  the  average,  10,000  or  12,000 
bushels  of  grain,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
potatoes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal.  It 
unites  with  Stranraer,  Whithorn,  and  New-GaUowsy 
in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Total  con- 
stituency, in  1840,  320;  in  1851,  400.  W.  gave 
the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of  Fleming. 

WIOTON-BAY.  the  estuary  or  frith  of  the  Ctee,  rseshx 
NNW  between  the  eos.  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright  Itstx 
tremitie*  or  headlands  are  Burrowhead  in  Wigteoehlr*,  and  las 
Slack  of  Roes  In  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Its  entrance,  nessmrd  is 
a  straight  line  between  these  points,  Is  13  m.  wide  Its  leegts- 
measured  from  the  middle  of  this  line  to  a  point  a  Utile  S  *f 
Creetown,  where  the  river  begins  to  be  estuary,  is  IS  m.  la 
breadth  over  the  upper  half  alowly  expands  from  (  fork  to  4 
■  1  r-  he  {^wrr|^Jar^[m^ah|^*J^J^ 
from  It,  the  < 
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fUtar*  hie  of  Whithorn -bay.  Port-Yamx*.  Rlinr-bay,  tinrlip* 
um-btj,  and  the  ttttle  eatuary  of  Uie  Bladenoch  ;  on  the  Kirk- 


WIOTONSHIRE,  a  county  forming  the  W  divi- 
two  of  Galloway,  and  occupying  the  SW  extre- 
mity, as  well  as  containing  the  most  southerly  land 
of  Scotland.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N  partly  by  the 
Irish  channel  or  frith  of  Clyde,  principally  by  Ayr- 
shire, and  to  a  small  extent  by  Kirkcudbrightshire ; 
on  the  E  by  Kirkcudbrightshire ;  on  the  8  by  the 
Irish  tea ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Irish  channel.  The 
county  lies  between  the  parallels  of  54°  36'  45"  and 
55'  r  40"  N  lat.,  and  between  4°  15'  50"  and  5°  1 10" 
W  long.   It  extends  from  E  to  W  between  30  and 
31  m. ;  and  from  N  to  S  between  28  and  29.  Its 
form  would  be  proximately  square  but  for  the  enor- 
cons  indentation  of  Luce-bay  on  the  8,  and  the 
smaller  though  very  considerable  indentation  of 
Loch- Ryan  on  the  N.  The  superficial  extent  is  va- 
riously stated  by  the  New  Statistical  Account  at 
♦59  sq.  m.j  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  8mith,  in  his  View 
of  tie  Agnamure  of  Galloway,  at  485*5  sq.  in.,  or 
244.498  Scottish  acres;  and  by  Chalmers,  in  his 
Caledonia,  at  484  sq.  in.,  or  309,760  statute  acres. 
The  district  or  double  peninsula  W  of  Luce-bay  and 
Loch-Ryan,  and  of  the  isthmus  of  6£  m.  which  lies 
between  them,  is  called  the  Rhinns  of  Gnllowav. 
The  district  which  forms  the  broad  large  peninsula 
between  Luce-bay  and  Wigton-bay  is  called  the 
Mac  hers.  The  remaining  district,  or  all  the  coun- 
try N  of  the  Macbers  and  E  of  Loch- Ryan,  bears  the 
loose  general  name  of  the  Moors.    Ordinary  reck- 
oning restricts  the  Macbers  to  little  more  than  one- 
baJt'of  the  large  peninsula,  or  to  about  64  sq.  m. ; 
and,  estimating  the  Rhinns  at  116,  it  consequently 
Mfipns  to  the  Moors  about  305  sq.  m.,  or  an  area 
not  much  more  than  doable  of  the  joint  area  of  the 
other  districts.    The  physical  aspect  of  W.  is  not 
striking  or  broadly  varied,  and  oners  few  large  in- 
teresting landscapes.  While  almost  uniformly  tumu- 
Iated,  a  rustless  and  continuous  sea  of  knolls  and 
hillocks  and  hills,  it  aggregately  rises  less  above 
sea- level  than  probably  any  other  oo.  in  Scotland. 
A  plain  or  valley,  bearing  marks  of  having  tit  a 
con:   rati  vely  recent  period  lain  under  the  sea,  ex- 
tends from  Luce-bay  to  Loch- Ryan,  and  measures  6J 
m.  in  length,  and  about  3  m.  in  breadth.  A  consider- 
able extent  of  low  and  level  ground,  also  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date  submarine,  lies  along  the  lower 
Cree,  and  the  upper  part  of  Wigton-bay.  The 
he^hts,  as  the  county  recedes  northward,  become 
bolder  and  of  a  more  decidedly  hilly  character  than 
near  the  coast;  and  in  the  vicinity,  or  along  the 
line  of  the  boundary  with  Ayrshire,  they  often  rise 
to  1,000  ft,  and  occasionally  to  not  very  far  from 
1,500  ft.  above  sea-level.   The  coast,  except  at  the 
head  of  the  three  very  large  indentations  of  the  sea, 
and  in  a  few  of  the  minor  bays  and  creeks,  is  very 
generally — indeed  almost  continuously — bold  and 
rocky ;  and  though  it  aggregately  extends  to  some- 
thing upwards  of  120  m.,  it  contains  comparatively 
few  recesses  where  a  large  ship  may  safely  ride  at 
anchor,  or  attempt  to  land  a  cargo.    The  streams  of 
W.  are,  for  the  most  part,  small  and  unsuited  to 
topographical  notice ;  yet,  in  a  few  instances,  they 
afford  admission,  for  a  brief  way,  to  light  coast- 
ing-vessels, and  are  ornamental  to  a  country  of  no 
great  scenic  beauty.    The  principal  are  the  Cree 
and  the  Bladenoch,  southward  to  Wigton-bay ;  the 
Tarf,  a  tributary  of  the  Bladenoch ;  and  the  Luce 
southward;  and  Piltanton-burn  south-eastward,  to 
the  bead  of  Luce-bay.    The  lakes  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  are  all  small,  and  aggregately  cover  only 
"I  sq.  m. 


of  the  Jfotanlti  inhaNted  the  territory  which  now  forms  W.  and 
the  western  half  of  Kirkcudbrightshire.  They  had  Uucophtbta 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Whithorn  for  Uteir  chief  town,  and 
[x>Mtfs»ed  eleo  another  town,  called  Kttigontum,  on  the  fkri,/o- 
miu  smm,  the  modern  Loch-Ryan.  The  clril  history  of  the  co. 
will  be  found  In  our  article  Oaixowat. 

W1GUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Muristcr  and  circle  of  Ahaus.   Pop.  260. 


Geology,  Soil,  and  Agriculture.}    The  most  preva- 
lent rocks  are  primary,  transition,  and  secondary 
schists.    Greywacke,  greywacke  slate,  and  argilla- 
ceous schist,  are  particularly  abundant.  Hillocks 
and  hills  occur  of  till  and  gravel,  evidently  formed 
by  water,  and  singularly  contrasting  in  the  round- 
ness and  smoothness  of  their  surface,  to  the  rougb- 
ness  of  the  rest  of  the  country.   Slate  quarries  have 
been  worked  in  Kirkmaiden.   Sandstone  occurs  in 
the  N  of  the  Rhinns.    Limestone  occurs  in  no  great 
plenty,  and  is  generally  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  be 
worked  for  the  uses  of  the  fanner.    The  soil  of 
nearly  all  the  Mac  hers  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Moors  is  of  a  hazel  colour,  and  of  the  species 
sometimes  termed  dry  loam,  though  it  often  inclines 
to  gravel.    The  carse  of  Baldoon,  which  constitutes 
the  Larger  part  of  the  low  ground  along  the  Cree, 
and  measures  about  3,000  acres,  has  all  the  quali- 
ties of  carse,  or  strong  clay  soil,  and  justly  possesses 
the  fame  of  being  the  richest  and  best  cultivated 
land  in  W.    The  lands  of  the  Rhinns,  in  a  general 
view,  possess  all  the  characters  of  the  best  soils  of 
Galloway,  and  arc,  to  a  large  extent,  arable.  The 
central  and  northern  sections  of  the  district  of  the 
Moors  present  a  pervading  aspect  of  extreme  bar- 
renness.   The  land  of  the  county  lies,  for  the  most 
part,  under  entail ;  and  is  little  subdivided  among 
proprietors.    Farms  are  generally  of  medium  sire, 
and  are  usually  let  on  Teases  of  19  years.  The 
proportions  of  the  whole  area  which  are  arable  and 
pastoral  are  to  each  other  respectively  as  7  to  1 1 ; 
or  the  arable  grounds  amount  to  about  35  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  county.    The  average  rent  of  land 
throughout  the  co.  is  at  present  little  more  than  6s. 
per  acre ;  but,  in  1810,  it  amounted  to  8s.  6d.  W. 
is  celebrated,  in  common  with  the  eastern  and  larger 
section  of  Galloway,  for  the  excellence  of  its  pas- 
tures, the  good  points  of  its  peculiar  breed  of  black 
cattle,  and  the  Largeness  of  its  produce  in  oxen  and 
sheep  for  the  markets  of  England.    It  is  an  agri- 
cultural and  a  grazing  co.,  to  the  almost  total  exclu- 
sion both  of  manufactures  and  of  all  such  commerce 
as  is  unconnected  with  the  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  for  foreign  articles  of  local  consnmpt 
The  only  exports  consist  of  grain,  wool,  sheep,  and 
black  cattle,  which  are  sent  to  England  and  the 
west  of  Scotland;  the  imports  are  chiefly  lime,  coals, 
and  all  sorts  of  groceries,  and  manufactured  goods 
from  the  markets  to  which  the  exports  are  taken, 
and  occasionally  timber  from  America,  and  timber 
and  iron  from  the  Baltic. 

Towns,  dr.]  The  royal  burghs  are  Wigton, 
Stranraer,  and  Whithorn ;  and  they,  jointly  with 
New  Galloway  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  sends  member 
to  parliament.  The  existing  burghs- of-barony  are 
Portpatrick,  Glenluce,  and  Newton -Stewart  The 
extinct  bnrghs-of-barony  are  Invermessan,  on  the 
shore  of  Loch- Ryan ;  Myreton,  in  the  parish  of 
Penninghame ;  and  Mcrton,  in  the  parish  of  Moch- 
rum.  The  principal  villages,  additional  to  the 
existing  burghs-of-barony,  are  Garlicston,  Isle-of- 
Whithorn,  Port-Logan,  and  8tewarton.  Wigton- 
sbire  sends  a  member  to  parliament  Constituency 
in  1840,  1,038 ;  in  1851, 1,272.  Pop.  in  1801, 22,918 ; 
in  1811,  26,891 ;  in  1821,  33,240;  in  1831,36,258; 
in  1841,  39,179;  in  1851,43,389. 

Hitiory.}  In  ancient  times,  and  even  for  upcs  after  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Korean  government  in  Britain,  the  powerful  tribe 
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WIHERIES,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  pro  v.  of  Hainault,  arrond.  and  12  m. 
SW  of  Mons.    Pop.  1,548. 

W I H  LAW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Budweis.    Pop.  210. 

WfflLEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Lorrach.    Pop.  1,105. 

WIHOGNE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Liege.    Pop.  210. 

WIHORAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Neugedein.  Pop.  590. 

WIHR-AU-VAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  cant,  of  Wintzenheim,  8  m. 
WSW  of  Colmar.    Pop.  822. 

WIHURGHULLY.a  village  of  New  Sonth  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Durham,  at  the  confluence  of  Myall 
creek  with  Williams  river,  and  158  m.  from  Syd- 
ney.— Also  a  hill  of  the  same  co.  near  Tatsit  creek. 

WlJUHEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Geldcrland,  6  m.  SW  of  Nijmegen.    Pop.  1,000. 

WIK,  a  village  of  Holstein,  in  the  bail,  of  Kron- 
shaceft.    Pop.  610. 

WIKANAMSH,  a  village  of  Vancouver's  island, 
on  a  hav  of  the  W  coast,  to  the  S  of  Nootka. 

WlrtAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Bohimsch-Brod. 

WIKE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Birstall,  W.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  3$  m.  NW  of  Bradford.  Area  920 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,918;  in  1851,  2,916.— Also 
a  township  in  the  p.  of  Harewood,  Yorkshire,  6|  m. 
NNE  of  Leeds.   Area  880  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  131. 

WIKEORN8T,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  Antwerp  and  arrond.  of  Mecheln.    Pop.  1,021. 

WIKISHKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Darkchmen.  Pop.  210. 

WIKLANTITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Patzau. 
Pop.  210.    It  has  a  castle  and  a  potash-factory. 

WIKLEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail  <lf  Elnmetz.  Pop.  500. 

WIKOLINE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Brcslau,  and  circle  of  Guhrau.    Pop.  240. 

WILANTITZ,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  reg.  of  Gits- 
chin, and  bail,  of  Konigenhof.    Pop.  640. 

WILATKOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Bromberg  and  circle  of  Gnesen.    Pop.  370. 

WILATOWO,  or  Willatowo,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Bromberg,  circle  and  35  m.  S  of 
Mogillno,  between  two  lakes.    Pop.  430. 

WIL  AW  IT  A  L,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Gloucester,  an  affluent  of  Port  Stephens. 

WILBARSTON,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire, 
6  m.  E  of  Market-Harborough.  Area  2,800  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  681 ;  in  1851,  754. 

WILBERFORCE,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on 
the  Sierre  Leone  coast,  2  m.  SW  of  Freetown.— 
Also  a  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  co.  of 
Cook,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawkeshury,  opposite 
Windsor,  and  83  m.  NW  of  Sydney.  This  colony 
is  also  called  Gabramatta. — Also  a  headland  on  the 
N  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  to  the  N  W  of  Melville 
bav.  in  S  lat.  11°  53',  and  K  long.  136°  39*. 

WILBERFOSS,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  York- 
shire, containing  the  townships  of  Newton-upon- 
Derwent  and  W.    Area  2,870  acres.    Pop.  367. 

WILBRAHAM,  a  township  of  Hampden  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  72  m.  W  by  8  of 
Boston,  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  Scantic 
river,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Connecticut,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship in  1840,  1,864;  in  1850,  2,127. 

WILBRAHAM,  or  Wit.bcroha.m  (Great,)  a  par- 
ish in  Cambridgeshire,  6  m.  E  of  Cambridge.  Area 
1,800  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  510 ;  in  1851,  644. 
WILBRAHAM  (Little),  a  parish  in  Cambridge- 


shire, 7  m.  E  of  Cambridge.    Area  1,300 
Pop.  in  1831,  315;  in  1851,  397. 

WILBRENNING,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Munster.    Pop.  270. 

WlLBRINGHOVEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Waldbrol.  Pop.  280. 

WILBURGSLATTEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Dinfelsbuhl.    Pop.  390. 

WILBURTON,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  6* 
m.  8WofElv.    Area  2,233  acres.    Pop.  562. 

WILBY.  a  parish  in  Norfolk.  Area  1,400  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  123;  in  1851,  106.— Also  a  parish  ia 
Northamptonshire,  2$  m.  SW  by  W  of  Welling- 
borough. Area  1,120  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  386;  m 
1851,  468.— Also  a  parish  in  8uffolk,  6  m.  SE  of 
Eye.    Area  1.844  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  620. 

WILCHENREUTH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Weiden. 
Pop.  200. 

WILCHINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Schaffhausen,  and  bail,  of  Unterklettau. 
Pop.  1,345. 

WILCHWA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Ribnitz.    Pop.  330. 

WTLOOT,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  2  m.  WNW  of 
Pewsey,  containing  the  chapelry  of  Draycott-Fo- 
liatt,  and  the  tythings  of  Pare  and  Stowel.  Area 
2,668  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  677  ;  in  1851,  702. 

WIL  CuTE.  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  4  m.  Xby 
E  of  Witney.    Area  270  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 10. 

WILCOX,  a  county  in  the  SW  part  of  the  state 
of  Alabama,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area,  generally 
level  and  productive,  of  906  sq.  m.,  drained  by  the 
Alabama  and  its  branches.  Pop.  in  1840,  15,278; 
in  1850,  17,352.    Its  cap.  is  Camden. 

WILCZA,  two  villages  of  Prussia,  in  the  i 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Pleschen.    Pop.  800. 

WILCZA K.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.    Pop.  530. 

WILCZE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.   Pop.  350. 

WILCZYN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Warsaw,  and  obwod.  of  Konin. 
Pop.  400. 

WILD  A  (Ob«h  and  Urtbr)  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Poseu.  Pop.  420.  It 
has  an  hospital. 

WILD-ALPEN,  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
confines  of  Styria  and  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria, 
to  the  NNE  of  Brack,  in  the  chain  of  the  Noric 
Alps.    They  contain  marble-quarries. 

WILDAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Jiiterbojrk.    Pop.  200. 

WILDBACH,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Stein,  near  Schneeberg. 
Pop.  502. 

WILDBAD,  a  town  of  Wurteraberg,  in  the 
Schwarzwald  circle,  20  m.  WSW  of  Stuttgard.  Pop. 
1,800.  It  is  situated  in  a  sombre  valley  of  the 
Black  forest,  enclosed  by  steep  pine-covered  moun- 
tains, at  an  alt  of  1 ,335  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  hot  springs  and  hatha,  of  a  temp,  rang- 
ing from  82°  to  100*.  Their  chemical  composition  » 
the  same,  the  amount  of  saline  and  gaseous  substance 
being  exceed injrly  small,  and  the  solid  residuum  af- 
ter an  analysis  of  a  pint  of  the  water  scarcely  exceed- 
ing three  grains:  so  that  the  medicinal  properties 
of  the  water  may  be  considered  as  principally  de- 
pending upon  its  temp.,  in  which  it  diners  from 
most  of  the  other  German  waters,  which  require  to 
be  either  wanned  or  cooled  down  to  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat  for  bathing.  The  water  rises  through 
a  layer  of  sand,  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  ft,  into 
basins  in  which  several  persons  bathe  at  the 
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time.  The  rapid  rirnlet  Ens  flows  behind  the  town; 
ud  the  onlv  carriage-road  through  the  valley  is 
obstructed  on  its  banks,  which,  beyond  the  baths, 
are  planted  with  trees  for  a  mile,  forming  the  public 
promena>ie.  There  is  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
florid  descriptions  of  W.  indulged  in  by  some  writers, 
little  either  of  beauty  or  romance  in  the  environs  of 
tail  spa,  and  its  poor  looking  village.  Wetzler 
states,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  raw  and  cold ;  snow  not  unfrequently  re- 
maining on  the  neighbouring  mountains  till  the 
miidle  of  May:  whilst  from  the  deficiency  of  free 
ventilation,  to  which  narrow  valleys  between  wood- 
corered  moon  tains  are  subject,  the  atmosphere  must 
be  considerably  charged  with  moisture  for  some  time 
after  the  falling  of  rain  or  heavy  dew. 

Wl  LDB A  D-G A8TEI N,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
the  regency  of  Linz,  and  circle  of  Salzburg,  in  the 
Taller  of  Gastein,  4  m.  from  Hof.  It  is  noted  for 
its  thernul  springs  and  baths,  and  has  an  imperial 
caitle  formerly  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Salz- 
borg.  An  aqueduct  constructed  in  1829,  conducts 
the  rnineral  waters  to  Hof. 

WILDBAHN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
PVr«laa  and  circle  of  Muitsch.    Pop.  250. 

WILDBANK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Aachen  and  circle  of  Gupen.    Pop.  210. 

WILDBERG,  a  town  of  Wiirteraberg,  In  the  circle 
of  the  8chwarzwald,  bail,  and  6  m.  N  of  Nagold, 
on  the  river  of  that  name.  Pop.  1,787.  It  has 
jmnoJac  tones  of  woollen  fabrics,  and  several  paper- 
mills. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Kuppin.  Pop.  647. — Also  a 
Tillage  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Dem- 
mia.  Pop.  268. — Also  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
ciitleand  bail  of  Dresden.  Pop.  212. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Zurich,  and  bail, 
of  Pfaffikon,  on  the  Toss.    Pop.  990. 

WILDBOAR-CLOUGH,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Prestbury,  co  -palatine  of  Chester,  6$  m.  8E  of 
Mirclesneld.    Area  4.980  acres.    Pop.  447. 

WlLDDEPENRIKD,  a  village  of  Bavaria, in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Obcrbiceh- 
uch.  Pop.  310. 

WILDER,  a  hamlet  of  Hesse-Casael,  in  the  prov. 
of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  15  m.  E  of  Rotenburg, 
on  the  Suhla.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Hesse- Rotenburg. 

WlLDEMANN,a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  terri- 
tory and  3  m.  N'W  of  Klausthal,  on  the  Innereste. 
Pop.  1,300.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  horse  - 
shoe. 

W1LDEN,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  5}  m.  NE 
by  N  of  Bedford.   Area  2,160  acres.   Pop.  483. 

WILDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Amnberg,  and  circle  of  Siegen.    Pop.  374. 

WILD  EN"  A  U,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Terschenreuth. 
Pop.  3S6. — Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  district 
above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of  the  Inn.  Pop.  280.— 
Al»  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Merse- 
tag,  sod  circle  of  Schweiritz.  Pop.  260.— Also  a 
rillage  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  or  Zwickau,  and 
bail,  of  Grunham,  near  8ohwar7.cnbcrg.  Pop.  300. 
—Also  a  village  in  the  bail,  of  Plauen,  near  Auer- 
bach.   Pop.  560. 

WILDEN  BERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Rotten- 
burg.  Pop.  200.    It  has  a  castle. 

WILDEN BRUCH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Griefenbergen.  Pop. 
Sl5.~Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Potsdam, 
and  circle  of  Zauch-Belxig.    Pop.  210. 

WILDENFEL8,  a  seignory  and  town  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  and  bail  of  Zwickau,  and  17  m.  SW  of 


Chemnitz.  Pop.  fai  1837,  2,202;  in  1843,  2,374;  in 
1849,  2,723.  It  has  a  castle  belonging  to  the 
counts  of  Solm,  and  possesses  manufactories  of 
linen  and  hosiery. 

WILDEN  HAG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  dis- 
trict above  the  Ems,  circle  of  Hauaruck,  and  bail, 
of  Rogel.    Pop.  260. 

m  WILDENHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
circle  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Sternberg.  Pop. 
220.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and 
circle  of  Kamrain.    Pop.  200. 

WILDENHAIN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Grossenhain.  Pop. 
441. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Mcraeburg,  and  circle  of  Torgau,  near  Gelenburg. 
Pop.  450. 

WILDENHOLZ,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Feucht- 
wang.    Pop.  473. 

WILDENHORTEN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  bail  of  Luropztg.   Pop.  200. 

WILDENOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tire  reg. 
of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Friedeberg.   Pop.  260. 
WILDENRATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 


of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  He 


Pop.  280. 


WILDENREUTH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Neustadt. 
Pop.  445.    It  has  a  castle. 

WILDEN  ROTH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Bmck. 
Pop.  240. 

WILDENSCHWERT,  or  Acstjnad-Orlict,  a 
town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  29 
m.  E  of  Chrudim,  on  the  Adler,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Trebowka  and  Stillen-Adler.  Pop.  3,500.  It 
has  manufactories  of  varieties  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  and  of  hosiery. 

WILDENSEE,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Klingcnberg. 
Pop.  200. 

WILDENSFORG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Upper  Franconia,  presidial  of  Banberg.    Pop.  290. 

WILDENSPRING,  a  village  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt.    Pop.  460. 

WILDKNSTELN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Crailsheim.  Pop. 
564. — Also  an  ancient  fortress  of  Baden,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  See,  bail,  and  8  m.  NW  of  Moskirch,  on  a 
rockv  island  of  the  Danube. 

WlLDENTHAL,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir- 
ole  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Eibenstock.    Pop.  469. 

W1LDENTHIERBACH,  a  village  of  Wurtem- 
berg, in  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Gera- 
bronn.    Pop.  236.   It  has  a  castle. 

WILDEREN,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  dep.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  j 
Ilasselt    Pop.  163. 

WALDERMIEMINGEN,  a  village  of  Austria, 
in  the  Tyrol,  in  tho  circle  of  the  Inn,  and  bail,  of 
Silz.    Pop.  420. 

WILDERSWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Berne,  and  bail,  of  Interlaken.    Pop.  1,145. 

WILDERVANK,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Groningen,  arrond.  and  11  m.  SW  of  Wins- 
choten.  Pop.  2,800. 
WILDESHAMSEN,  a  parish-town  of  the  duchy 
~  18  m.  BSE  of  Oldenburg,  and  circle  of  Delraen- 
horst,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Hunte.  Pop.  2,100.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran,  a  poor- 
house,  and  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
contains  manufactories  of  hats  and  pottery,  and 
several  tanneries  and  breweries. 

WILDE  TAUBE,  a  village  of  Reuss-Greiz,  and 
bail,  of  Dolau.   Pop.  330. 
WILDFLEEKEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
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circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  pretudial  of  Bischofs- 
hcim.    Pop.  490. 

WILDGRUB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Silesia,  in 
the  circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  1,200. 

WILDHAUS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  15  m.  S  of  Sr.  Gal),  district  of  Ober-Tog- 
genburg,  and  circle  of  Alt-St.-Johann.  Pop.  1,163. 
It  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Ulrich-Zwingli. 

W1LDON,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  and  15  m.  SSE  of  Gratz,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Muhr.  Pop.  600.  It  has  an  hospital,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  hospital. 

WILDPRECHTSRODE,  a  village  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  in  the  bail,  of  Salzungen.    Pop.  220. 

WILDRA,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  which 
flows  between  the  counties  of  Bligh  and  Phillip, 
and  discbarges  itself  into  Cudgcgong  river. 

WILDSACHSEN,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the 
bail,  of  Hochheim.    Pop.  200. 

WILDSCHITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilscn,  bail,  of  Rokitzan.  Pop.  380. 

WILDSCHONAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of  Schwartz,  and  bail,  of  Ratten- 
berg.    Pop.  2,120. 

WlLDSCHUTZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regencv  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Trantenau. 
Pop.  1,300.  It  has  a  castle  and  a  paper-mill. — Also 
a  market-town  of  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Troppau, 
and  valley  of  Buchberg.  Pop.  1,400.  It  has  an 
hospital. — Also  a  villago  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Torgan.  Pop.  220. — 
Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle 
of  Dels.    Pop.  380.    It  has  a  castle. 

WILDSWORTH,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Laugh- 
tone,  Lincolnshire,  7&  m.  N  of  Gainsborough.  Area 
750  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  132  ;  in  1851,  144. 

WILDSTEIG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  presidial  of  Schongau.    Pop.  600. 

WILDSTEIN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Oberviechtach. 
Pop.  200. — Also  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail,  of  Eger,  and  circle  of  Eln- 
bogen.  Pop.  2,500.  It  has  2  castles,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

WILDTIIAL,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  near  Freiburg.    Pop.  428. 

WILDUNGEN  (Alt  and  Neu),  two  towns  of  the 
principality  of  Waldeck,  in  the  bail,  of  Eger,  and 
near  the  river  of  that  name,  and  containing  respec- 
tively 450  and  1,725  inhabitants.  The  latter  con- 
tains a  gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  an  hospital,  and  a 
ducal  castle. 

W1LENZ.  a  villago  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Iglau.    Pop.  280. 

W1LER,  or  Wtlkr,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Siege  n.    Pop.  474. 

VVILES,  or  Vakquile.n  (Cape),  a  headland  of 
South  Australia,  in  the  S  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Eyre  Land,  and  on  the  E  side  of  Sleaford  bay,  in  8 
lat.  34°  56'  30",  and  E  long.  135°  38'. 

WILEYKA.   See  Vileika. 

WILFERDINGEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  See,  and  bail,  of  Durlach.    Pop.  824. 

W1LFERSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Gratz.    Pop.  440. 

W1LFLINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  Hohen- 
zollern,  in  the  bail,  of  Hechingen.  Pop.  560. — 
Also  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Danube,  and  bail,  of  Riedlingen.    Pop.  334. 

WILFLINGEN  (Oiier  and  Uxter  .  two  villages 
of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail, 
of  Ellwangen,  containing  respective  y  96  and  570 
inhabitants. 

WILFORD.  or  Wiummn,  a  parish  in  Notts,  2 
m.  SWof  Nottingham.  Area  1,450  acres.  Pop.  570. 


WILGARTSWEISEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Annweiler. 
Pop.  1,083. 

WILGERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Siegen.  Poo. 
474. 

WILHAMSTEAD,  or  Wiuihakpstead,  a  parish 
in  Bedfordshire,  4  m.  S  by  E  of  Bedford.  Area 
3,027  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  753  ;  in  1851,  923. 

WILHELM,  an  island  of  the  Polar  sea,  near  the 
N  extremitv  of  Nova-Zembla. 

WILHELMAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regenev  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Deutsch- 
brod     Pod  4.00 

WILHELMINEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re 
get  icy  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Schlawe,  near  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  270. 

WILIIELMINENORT.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Dels.  Pop. 
484.    It  Iihs  a  c&stlp. 

WILHELMI NENSWALDE,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Frankfurt,  circle  of  Goidin.    Pop.  500. 

WILHELMSANE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Kustrin.    Pop  440. 

WILHELMSBAD,  or  Waciiesbcchek,  a  rillafre 
of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.,  circle,  presidial,  and  \\  w. 
NW  of  Hanau,  near  a  volcanic  hill.    Pop.  705. 

WILHELMSBRUCH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Marienwerder,  circle  of  Kulm.    Pop.  260. 

WILHELMSBURG.  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Weinerwald,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Trasen,  at  an  alt.  of  296  yds.  above  sea- 
level,  8  m.  S  of  St.  Polten.  It  has  manufactories  of 
fire-arms,  money,  and  stone-vases. — Also  an  islam! 
of  Hanover,  in  the  Elbe,  opposite  Hamburg.— AUo 
a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and 
circle  of  Uckermunde.    Pop.  349. 

W I LH ELMSDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  tlte 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Erlbaeh, 
on  the  Zein,  20  m.  NW  of  Nuremberg.  Pop.  W 
It  hag  a  castle,  and  contains  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  and  several  breweries. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Leignitz,  and  circle  of 
Goldberg-Haynau.  Pop.  662. — Also  a  village  of 
the  regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  the  Zeigenriick. 
Pop.  275. — Also  a  village  of  Wiirtembcrg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Ravensburg. 
Pop.  259. 

WILHELMSFELD,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Heidelberg. 
Pop.  628. 

WILHELMSGLUCK,  a  hamlet  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt.  and  bail,  of  Hale.  Pop  33. 
It  has  extensive  salt-works. 

WILHELMSHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in 
the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Hofgcismar. 
on  the  Fulda.    Pop.  587. 

WILHELMSHUTTE,  a  hamlet  of  the  duchr  of 
Brunswick,  in  the  circle  and  8  in.  NNW  of  Sciien, 
on  the  Notte.    Pop.  585.    It  has  ironworks. 

WILHELMSHULD.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Karthaus.    Pop.  270. 

WILHELMSTEIN.a  small  fortress  of  the  princi 
pality  of  Lippe-Schauenburg,  and  bail,  of  Hag^n- 
burg",  on  an  island  of  l>ake  Steinhude,  and  20  m.  HE 
of  Biickeburg. 

WILUELM8THAL,  or  Necekbacii,  a  village  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  pre- 
sidial of  Kronach.    Pop.  528. 

WILHELMSTHAL,  or  Nf.u«tat>til,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  circle  and  11  m. 
ESE  of  Habelscbwert,  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberg. 
Pop.  530.  It  has  manufactories  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  several  mills. 

WITHERING,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  circle 
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of  lUnsmck,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Danube,  5  m.  W 
ofUnt.   It  is  noted  for  its  abbey. 

WILHERMSDORF,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  prcsidial  of 
Kadolzbarg.    Pop.  1,302. 
WILIA.  SeeViLU. 

WILIMOW,  a  Tillage  of  Bohemia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  <  >.  tslau.  Pop.  1,100. 

WlLIMOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Deutach- 
brod.  Pop.  300. — Also  a  village  in  the  bail,  of 
Ruttenberg.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  Mora- 
via, circle  of  Iglau,  bail,  of  Trebitsch.   Pop.  600. 

WILKA.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Lieeiiitz.  and  circle  of  Lauban.    Pop.  200. 

WILKASSEN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re 
genev  of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Ltitzen.  Pop. 
20C.-Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Oletsko.  Pop.  240. 

WILKAU,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Breslau.  and  circle  of  Namslau.  Pop.  710.  It  has 
two  castles. — Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Neu- 
markt  Pop.  400.  It  bas  a  castle. — Also  a  village 
of  the  circle  of  Schweidnitz.  Pop.  490.  It  has  a 
and  several  mills. — Also  a  village  of  the  re- 
of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glogau.  Pop.  520. 
his  a  castle. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Zullichau.  Pop.  290.— 
Also  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and  bail,  of 
Zwickau.   Pop.  245. 

WILKAU  (Gross),  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Nimptscb.  Pop. 
4(0.  It  has  a  castle  and  two  mills. 

WILKAU  (Ores),  a  village  of  Prussia,  regency 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neustadt   Pop.  290. 

W1LKAWE,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Trebnitz.    Pop.  310. 

WILKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Franstadt  Pop.  620.— Also  a 
village  in  the  circle  of  Koslin.    Pop.  440. 

WILKEIM,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
tod  circle  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  210. 

W1LKENBERG,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Amsberg.  and  circle  of  Olpc.    Pop.  230. 

WILKENDORF,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Wehlau.    Pop.  440. 

WILKENDORF,  or  Wilxoto,  a  Tillage  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of 
Kjutenbnrg.    Pop.  390. 

WILKERSDORF,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Kustrin.    Pop.  500. 

WILKES,  a  county  in  the  NE  part  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  generally 
level  of  486  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Fishing  creek  and  its 
affluents,  and  by  branches  of  Broad  and  Little  rivers. 
Pop.  in  1840,  10,148;  in  1850,  12,107.  Its  capital 
U  Washington. — Also  a  county  in  the  NW  of  the 
*tate  of  North  Carolina,  comprising  an  area  finely 
diversified  of  579  sq.  m.,  bounded  on  the  NW  by 
Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  Gadkin  riTer  and  its 
branches.  Pop.  in  1840,  12,577;  in  1850,  12,099. 
Its  capital  is  Wilkesboro. 

WILKESBARRE,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  on  the  8E  bank  of 
Susquehanna  riTer,  and  82  m.  NE  by  N  of  Harris- 
bnrg.   Pop.  in  1840,  1,718;  in  1850,  2,723. 

WILKESBORO,  a  Tillage  of  Wilkes  co.,  in  the 
Jtate  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.,  on  the  S  side  of  Gad- 
kin  river.    Pop.  in  1850,  180. 

WILKESVILLE,  a  township  of  Vinton  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  S.,  68  m.  8E  by  S  of  Columbus, 
drained  by  Racoon  creek,  and  intersected  by  the 
Hillsboro  and  Parkersbury  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840, 
738;  in  1850,  1,037. 

WILKINS.  a  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
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railroad,  7  m.  from  Pittsburg.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,165; 
in  1850,  2.500. 

WILKINSON,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area,  finely  undulat- 
ing and  generally  fertile,  of  388  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
Big-Sandy  and  Commissioner  creeks,  and  affluents 
of  Oconee  river,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  E, 
and  intersected  by  tbe  Georgia  Central,  and  the 
Milledgevillc  and  Gordon  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840, 
6,842;  in  1850,  8,212.  Its  capital  is  lrwinton.— 
Also  a  county  in  the  SWpart  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, bounded  on  the  W  by  the  Mississippi,  and 
intersected  by  Buffalo  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  14,193 ; 
in  1850,  16.914.    Its  capital  is  WoodTille. 

W1LKINSTOWN,  a  Tillage  in  the  p.  of  Kil- 
berrv,  co.  Meath,  5  m.  N  by  W  of  Navan.  Pop.  218. 

WlLKISCHEN,  a  Tillage  of  Bohemia,  in  the  reg. 
and  bail,  of  Pilsen.    Pop.  350.    It  has  a  castle. 

WILKITEN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Memel.    Pop.  840. 

WILKOMIERZ,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gOT.  and  60  in.  from  Wilna,  on  the 
Wenta.    Pop.  5,000. 

WILKOWITZ  (Gkoss  and  Kleih),  two  Tillages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Oppeln  and  circle  of 
Beuthcn.    Pop.  400. 

WILKOWYSZKI,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov. 
of  Augustowo,  obwod  and  27  m.  NN  W  of  Kalwarya, 
Pop.  3,511,  of  whom  §  are  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Christiana. 

WILKSBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  5  m.  SE  of 
Horncastle.    Area  670  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  66. 

WILL,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  U.  S-,  comprising  an  area  of  1,152  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Iroquois  and  the  Kankakee,  affluents  of 
the  Illinois,  and  intersected  by  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Central  railroad,  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi 
railroad,  and  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal. 

WILLAMETTE,  a  river  of  Oregon,  which  rises 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  California,  in 
N  lat.  43°,  and  flows  in  a  N  course  of  about  200  m. 
to  the  Columbia,  which  it  joins  about  8  m.  below 
Fort  Vancouver,  in  N  lat.  46°  30',  W  long.  122°  30'. 
It  winds  through  fertile  prairies  now  and  then 
skirted  by  forests  of  fir,  pine,  and  cedar,  and  receives 
many  considerable  tributaries,  all  of  which  have 
traversed  their  whole  length  through  a  fine  country 
interspersed  with  groves  of  oak.  About  25  m.  from 
its  confluence  with  tbe  Columbia,  the  W.  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  series  of  falls.  On  arriving  near  these, 
the  river  spreads  out  into  a  wide,  deep  basin,  and 
runs  slowly  and  smoothly  until  within  £  a  mile  of 
the  falls,  when  its  velocity  increases,  its  width  di- 
minishes, eddies  arc  formed  in  which  the  water  turns 
back  as  if  loth  to  make  the  plunge  but  is  forced 
forward  by  the  water  in  the  rear,  and  when  still 
nearer,  it  breaks  upon  the  volcanic  rocks  scattered 
across  the  channel,  and  then  precipitates  itself  over 
an  almost  perpendicular  ledge  of  25  ft.,  presenting 
a  somewhat  whitened  column.  Below  the  falls,  for 
the  distance  of  J  a  m.,  the  channel  of  the  river  is 
confined  by  ledges  of  basaltic  rocks  to  about  200 
yds.  in  width.  About  1  m.  below  the  fallB,  the 
Clackamas  riTer  enters  from  the  E,  which  takes  its 
rise  near  Mount-Hood,  one  of  the  snow  peaks  of 
the  Cascade  mountains.  Here  the  Clackamas  ra- 
pids form  another  obstacle  in  the  navigation  of  the 
W. ;  but  the  difficulties  here  presented  are  of  minor 
importance  —  at  almost  any  stage  of  water,  the 
boats  of  the  Hudson-bay  company  ascend  and  de- 
scend with  but  little  difficulty.  From  this  place 
to  the  mouth  of  the  W.,  a  distance  of  25  m.,  navi- 
gation is  good,  as  the  tide  runs  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Clackamas  rapids.  Oregon  city — as  it  is 
called— has  been  founded  on  the  E  side  "of  the  Wil- 
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lamette,  at  the  falls,  on  a  piece  of  land  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  a  dense  forest  of  fir  and  under- 
brush. The  city  is  now  incorporated  with  a  pop.  of 
above  500. 

WILLAND,  a  parish  in  Devon,  m.  NE  of  Ool- 
lampton.    Area  989  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  398. 

WILLANMEZ,  a  group  of  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  in  the  archipelago  of  New  Britain,  and  to 
the  N  of  the  island  of  that  name.    The  most  north- 


erly of  the  group,  also  called  Willanmez,  is  in  S 
lat  5s,  and  E  long.  150°  1C.  It  is  mountainous 
and  indented  by  deep  bays. 


WILLANPUI8,  a  department  and  commnne  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainanlt,  and  arrond.  of 
Tonrnai.    Pop.  581. 

WILLANZHEIM,  a  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  presidial  of  Bobart.    Pop.  732. 

WILL  ASTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Wybun- 
bury,  co.  palatine  of  Chester,  lj  m.  E  by  Nof  Kant- 
wich.  Area  967  acres.  Pop.  in  185l",  147. — Also 
•  township  in  the  p.  of  Nestor,  co.-palatine  of  Ches- 
ter, 3  m.  Eof  Great  Nestor.  Area  1,941  acres.  Pop. 
in  1851,  317. 

W1LLATOWO,  or  Wilatowo,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Bromberg,  circle  and  7  m.  8 
of  Mojrilno.    Pop.  in  1843,  510. 

WILLBICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Heiligenstadt.    Pop.  513. 

WILLEBADESSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
resrency  of  Minden,  and  circle  of  Warburg,  on  the 
Nette.  Pop.  1,315.  It  iB  enclosed  by  walls,  now 
much  dilapidated,  and  entered  by  two  gates. 

WILLEBRINGEN,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of 
Lou  vain.    Pop.  of  dep.,  607  ;  of  com.,  411. 

WILLEBROECK,  a  commune  and  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  13  m.  8  of  Antwerp,  and 
arrond.  of  Malines,  on  the  Rupel  at  the  junction  of 
the  Brussels  canal.  It  has  building  docks,  distil- 
leries of  gin,  vinegar  manufactories,  breweries,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  butter,  chicory,  and 
grain. 

WILLEM,  a  river  of  Australia,  in  the  SW  part 
of  De  Witt  Land,  which  throws  itself  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  near  the  Cape,  and  to  the  SW  of  a 
bay  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  narrow  mouth, 
encumbered  with  rocks. — Capo  Willem  or  Murat  is 
in  8  lat  21°  37',  and  E  long.  60°  20'. 

WILLEM,  Guuxaume,  orExMotrrn,  a  bay  of  the 
W  coast  of  Australia,  in  De  Witt  Land,  in  8  lat. 
22',  enclosed  on  the  W  by  Cape  North- West  or 
Vlaming. 

WILLEMEAU.  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Hainault,  and  arrond.  of 
Tonrnai.    Pop.  462. 

WILLEMS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Nord,  and  cant,  of  Lannoy,  10  m.  E  of  Lille. 
Pop.  1,735. 

WILLEMSTAD,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 

?irov.  of  North  Brabant,  arrond.  and  18  m.  WNWof 
Ireda,  on  the  1.  bank  of  tht*  Maas,  called  the  Hol- 
lands-Diop,  in  N  lat.  41*  33'.  Pop.  1,980.  It  is 
fortified,  and  has  a  harbour.  This  town  was  founded 
in  1583,  bv  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

WILLEMSTAD,  a  town  of  the  Dutch  Antilles, 
the  capital  of  and  on  the  8  coast  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
racao, in  N  lat.  12' 7',  and  W  long.  69°.  Pop.  8.000. 
It  is  large,  handsome,  and  well-built,  and  the  port 
is  one  of  the  safest  of  the  New  world.  The  en- 
trance is  narrow,  but  within  are  two  fine  basins, 
perfectly  sheltered,  and  capable  of  containing  ves- 
sels of  the  largest  size.  This  town  is  the  entrepot 
of  an  active  trade. 

WILLEN,  or  Wyi.ubn,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  lj  m. 
8  of  Newport-Pagnell.    Area  450  acres.    Pop.  98. 


WILLEN  BERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Kg. 
and  90  m.  S8E  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  2,000. 

WILLENHALL,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  ofWol- 
verhampton,  Staffordshire,  3  m.  W  of  WalalL 
Area,  with  Wednesfield  township,  5,580  acres.  Pop. 
of  chapelry  in  1831,  5,834;  in  1851,  11,931.  Coil 
and  ironstone  arc  raised  here  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  sent  along  the  Wyrley  and  Easineton 
canal.  The  village— which  is  midway  between  Wol- 
verhampton and  Walsall — was  in  a  nourishing  con- 
dition in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  Its  iron 
manufactures,  especially  that  of  locks,  bitts,  and 
keys,  have  now  arrived  at  a  remarkable  degree  of 
perfection.— Also  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  theHolv 
Trinity,  Coventry,  2§  m.  SE  by  Eof  Coventry.  Area 
440  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  120;  in  1851,  107. 

WILLERBY,  a  parish  in  the  E.  K.  of  Yorkshire, 
6  m.  8  by  W.  of  Scarborough,  containing  the  tnwu- 
ships  of  Binnington,  Staxton,  and  W.  Area  4.1S0 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  356;  in  1851,  422. 

WILLERSEY,  a  pariah  in  Gloucestershire,  3  m. 
W  of  Chipping-Camden.  Area  1,344  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  327  ;  in  1851,  372. 

WILLERSLEY,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  7  m. 
ESE  of  Hav.    Area  230  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 5. 

WILLESBOROUGH,  a  parish  in  Kent,  2  m.  SE 
by  E  of  Ashford.  Area  1 ,457  acres.  Pop.  in  1841, 
641  ;  in  1851,  1,022. 

WILLESDEN,  or  Wimdos,  a  parish  in  Middle- 
sex, 8  m.  NW  by  W  of  St.  Paul's.  Are*  4,190  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,876;  in  1851,  2,939. 

WILLESLEY,  a  parish  of  Derby,  locally  within 
Leicestershire,  21  m.  SW  of  Ashby-de-la-Zoncb. 
Area  910  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  63;  in  1851,  48. 

WILLEY,  a  parish  in  Salop,  5  m.  NW  by  N  of 
Bridgenorth.  Area  1,330  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 159; 
in  1851,  144. — Also  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  7  m. 
N  by  W  of  Rugby.    Area  970  acres.    Pop.  127. 

WILLIAM  (Fort).   See  Fort-Wiixiam. 

WILLIAM  (Moitst),  a  mountain  in  South  Shet- 
land, in  S  lat.  64°  45',  W  long.  63°  51'.— Also  a 
mountain  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  in  S  lat.  37°  15', 
E  long.  142°  25',  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  Gram- 
pian range. 

WILLIAM  (Point),  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of 
North  America,  forming  the  s  point  of  the  entrance 
into  Bellingham's  bay,  in  N  lat.  48°  37'. 

WILLIAMS,  a  county  in  the  NW  of  Ohio,  U.  8. 
Area  432  sq.  m.    Pop.  8,108.    Its  cap.  is  Bryan. 

WILLIAM'S  ISLAND,  an  island  of  Australia, 
in  Spencer's  gulf,  in  S  lat.  35s  6",  E  long.  136s. 

WILLIAM'S  RIVER,  a  river  of  Vermont,  U.  S. 
which  rises  in  Chester,  and  runs  into  the  Connecti- 
cut, 3  m.  N  of  Bellows-falls. 

WILLI  AMSBOROUGH,  a  township  of  Granville 
CO.,  North  Carolina,  on  a  creek  which  falls  into  the 
Roanoke,  42  m.  N  by  E  of  Raleigh. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  a  township  of  Hampshire 
co.,  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  90  m.  W  of  Boston.  Pop. 
1,500. — Also  a  townBhipof  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio,  8"J 
m.  SW  of  Columbus.  Pop.  1,900. — Also  a  village  of 
James  co.,  Virginia,  46  m.  ESE  of  Richmond.  It  u 
situated  between  two  rivulets,  one  of  which  flows 
into  York,  and  the  other  into  James  river.  P«p. 
877.  The  college  of  William  and  Mary,  founded 
hero  in  1691,  has  7  professors. — Also  a  district  in 
the  NE  part  of  8.  Carolina.  Area  1,087  sq.  m. 
Pop.  in  1850,  12,477.  Its  cap.  is  Kingston.— Also 
a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  N  side 
of  the  Cumberland,  about  15  m.  KNE  of  Cart  ha  i^. 
— Also  a  township  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Swatara  and  Little  Swatara, 
23  m.  NNE  of  Harrisburg. — Also  the  cap.  of  King'i 
co.,  in  New  York,  on  the  East  river,  2  in.  E  bv  X 
of  New  York.    Pop.  in  1840, 5,094 ;  in  1850, 30,786. 
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It  bat  extensive  ship-yards,  and  varied  and  exten- 
lire  nwnafsctitrea. 

WILLI  A  M8F1 KLD,  a  township  of  Ashtabula 
ox.  Ohio,  U.  8.,  158  m.  NE  of  Columbus. 

WILLIAMSON,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  432  sq.  m.,  and 
intersected  by  the  Sanpamon  and  Massac  railway, 
drained  by  Muddy  and  Saline  creeks.  The  sorfacc 
is  diversified,  but  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 
4,457;  in  1850,  7,216.  The  capital  is  Marion.— 
Alto  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  com- 
prising  an  area  of  536  sq.  m.,  drained  by  Harpoth 
rirer,  and  intersected  by  the  Nashville  and  New 
Orleans  railway.  It  has  a  finely  undulating  sur- 
face, but  is  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  27,006 ; 
fa  1850,  27,201.  Its  capital  is  Franklin.— Also  a 
central  county  of  the  state  of  Texas,  comprising 
aa  area  of  1,187  sq.  m.,  drained  by  8an  Gabriel 
rirer  and  its  N  and  8  forks,  and  by'Brushy  creek. 
It  is  finely  diversified,  and  generally  productive. 
Pop.  in  1850,  1,568.  Its  capital  is  Georgetown. — 
Also  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  182  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany,  drained  by  af- 
fluents of  Lake  Ontario.— Pop.  in  1850,  2,380. 

WILL1AMSPORT,  a  village  of  Warren  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Indiana,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  bank  of  Wa- 
bash rirer,  69  m.  NW  by  W  of  Indianapolis,  and 
intersected  by  the  Chesapeake,  and  Ohio  canal,  and 
bv  the  Franklin  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  360;  in 
1850,  450. — Also  a  village  of  Lycoming  co.,  in  the 
iute  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  W  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna river,  66  m.  N  by  W  of  Harrisburg,  and  on 
tbe  Williamsport  and  Elmira,  and  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  railroads.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,353 ;  in  1860, 1,615. 

WILLIAM STON,  a  village  of  Martin  co.,  in  he 
state  of  North  Carolina,  U.  a.,  88  m.  E  of  Raleigh. 
Pop.  in  1840,  260 ;  in  1860,  800. 

WILLI  AMSTON,  a  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  4 
a.  NW  of  Tenby.    Area  1 ,43 1  acre*.    Pop.  53 1 . 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  maritime  town  of  Aus- 
tralia Felix,  in  the  county  of  Bourke,  on  Point  Gel- 
lihnvnd,  a  low  promontory  on  the  8  side  of  Hobson's 
bar.   Pop.  322.    It  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  township  of  Charlottenburg,  on  the  river 
Aux  Raisins.    Pop.  about  200. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  township  of  Orange  co.. 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  10  m.  8  by  E  of 
Montpelier.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,620;  in  1850,  1,452. 
—Also  a  township  of  Berkshire  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  19  m.  N  of  Pittsburg,  drained  by 
Hoodie  river  and  its  branches.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,153; 
in  I860,  2,626. — Also  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  124  m.  WNW  of  Albany, 
and  intersected  by  the  Watertown  and  Rome  rail- 
way. Pop.  in  1840,842;  in  1850,  1,121.— Also  a 
village  of  Grant  co.,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  49 
m.  NNE  of  Kentucky,  on  the  side  of  Eagle  creek. 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Boo- 
ten;  town,  co.  Dublin,  on  the  S  shore  of  Dublin  bay. 
Pop.  in  1841,  855.— Also  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Tern- 
pletopher,  co.  Galway,  7  m.  NE  by  N  of  Dunmore. 

WILLIAMS VI LLE,  a  village  of  Amherst  town- 
ship. Erie  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on 
the  N  K  side  of  Ellicott's  creek. — Also  a  settlement  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  N  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  between 
^slnde  »nd  Rainham.    Pop.  about  30. 

WILLIAN,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  3  m.  E  of 
Hitchin.   Area  1,854  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  322. 
WILLICHOW.   See  Wieliciiowo. 
W1LLICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Krefeld.    Fop.  828. 

WILLIES,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Nord,  and  cant  of  Trelon,  near  the  Grande-Holpe. 
Pop  320. 
VII. 


WILLIMAN.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  district  of  Cliudwein. 
Pop.  660. 

WILLIMANSETT.  a  village  of  Hampden  co., 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  the  E  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Connecticut  railroad. 

'  W I LLI M  A  NTIC,  a  township  of  Windham  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  8.,  on  the  N  side  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a  head-stream  of  the  She- 
tucket  river,  and  intersected  by  the  Hartford,  Pro- 
vidence, and  Fisbkill,  the  New  London,  Williman- 
tic.  and  Palmer,  and  the  New  York  and  Boston 
lines  of  railway. 

WILLIMETs?CH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, circle  of  Iglau  and  district  of  Reish.    Pop.  260. 

WILLIMOW,  a  market-town  of  Austrian  Bo- 
hemia, rep.  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Saatz.  Pop.  800. 

WILLI  MOW  I TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  district  of  Rairz. 
Pop.  500. 

WILLIM8,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Konigsberg.  and  circle  of  Rossel.    Pop.  260. 

W I  LLI  N  BOROUGH,  a  township  of  Burlington 
co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  C.  S.,  7  m.  NW  of 
Mount  Holly,  and  bounded  on  the  N  W  by  the  De- 
laware.   Pop.  in  1840,  900. 

WILLING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
r  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Aibling.  Pop.  24 1 . 
WILLINGALE-DOE,  or  Wiluxoehale-pe-Ou, 
a  parish  in  Essex,  4$  m.  NE  of  Chipping-Ongar. 
Area  1.739  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  466;  in  1851,  618. 

WILLINGALE-SPA1N,  or  Wn.i.iNor.rtAi.r.-nK- 
Ispania,  a  parish  in  Essex,  4$  m.  NE  of  Chipping- 
Ongar.    Area  1,200  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  216. 

WILLI NGBU8EN,  a  village  of  Holstein,  in  the 
bail,  of  Reinbeck.    Pop.  220. 

WILL1NGDON,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  2£  m.  N  by 
W  of  East  Bourne.    Area  4,259  acres.    Pop.  678. 

WILLINGEN,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail, 
of  Marienburg.  Pop.  82 1  .—Also  a  village  of  Wal- 
deck,  and  district  of  Eisenbcrg.    Pop.  990. 

WILLINGHAM,  or  Wiveijnoham,  a  parish  in 
Cambridgeshire,  64,  m.  E  by  Sof  St.  Ives,  and  10  m. 
NW  of  Cambridge,  on  the  S  bank  of  the  Ouse. 
Area  4,663  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,403;  in  1851, 1,604. 
— Also  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  6  m.  SK  of  Gains- 
borough. Area  2,170  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  392; 
in  1851,  499.— Also  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4$  m.  S  of 
Beccles.    Area  1.023  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  160. 

WILLI NGHAM-CHERRY,  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, on  the  N  bank  of  the  Witham,  3J  m.  E  by  N 
of  Lincoln.   Area  980  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  148. 

WILLINGHAM  (North},  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 4  m.  E  by  8  of  Market- Raisen.  Area  1,990 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  223;  in  1851,  861. 

WILLINGHAM  (South),  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 5  m.  ENE  of  Wragby.  Area  1,900  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  212  ;  in  1851,  341. 

WILLINGSHAIN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Hersfeld.    Pop.  352. 

WILLINGSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  bail,  of  Ziegen- 
hain.    Pop.  663. 

WILLINGTON,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
N  bank  of  the  Ouse,  4  m.  E  of  Bedford.  Area  1,648 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  332;  in  1851,  282.— Also  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Whallev,  co.-pnlatine  of  Chea- 
ter, 3  m,  NWof  Tarporley.'  Pop.  in  1841,  103.— 
Also  a  parish  of  Derbyshire,  on  both  sides  of  tho 
river  Trent,  and  intersected  by  the  Birmingham  and 
Derby  junction  railway,  which  has  a  station-house 
hero,  6J  m.  from  Derby,  and  4}  m.  from  Burton. 
Area  1,270  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  402 ;  in  1851,  442. 
— Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Brancepetb,  union 
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and  co.-pa!atine  of  Durham,  4  m.  N  of  BiBhop-Auck- 
Und.  Area  1,485  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  216;  in 
1851,  965. — Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Hanroer, 
co.  of  Flint,  5  m.  NE  of  hllesmere.  Area  1,874 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  388;  in  1851,  358.— Also  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Wallsend,  Northumberland, 
on  the  Tyne,  3  in.  W  by  N  of  North  Shields.  Coal 
is  raised  to  a  great  extent  within  the  township* 
Pop.  2.284. 

WILLINGTON,  a  township  of  Tolland  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  21  m.  E  by  N  of 
Hartford,  drained  by  branches  of  Willimantic  river, 
and  intersected  by  the  New  London,  Willimantic, 
and  Palmer  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840, 1,268;  in  1850, 
1,399. — Also  a  village  of  Piscataquis  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maine.    Pop.  in  1840,  722. 

WILLIS,  a  parish  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Brisbane.   See  also  Wilis  (Cape). 

WILLISAU,  a  parish  and  town  of  Switzerland, 
cant  and  18  m.  WNW  of  Lucerne,  and  bail,  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  Williberg,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Wigger.  Pop.  of  bail.  23,250 ;  and  of 
town,  2,859. 

WILL1SHAM,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3  m.  SSW  of 
Needham.    Area  927  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  213. 

WILLI8TON,  a  township  of  Chittenden  Co.,  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  U.  S.,  26  m.  WNW  of  Mont- 
pelier,  on  the  S  side  of  Onion  river,  and  intersected 
by  the  Vermont  central  railroad.  Pop.  in  1850, 
1,699. — Also  a  village  of  Barnwell  district,  in  the 
state  of  S.  Carolina,  on  the  S.  Carolina  railroad. 

WILLISTOWN,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S„  20  m.  NW  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, drained  by  Ridley  and  Crum  creeks.  Pop. 
in  1840,  1,460. 

W1LLITSCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  bail,  of  Marburg.    Pop.  210. 

WILL1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Budwcis,  and  bail,  of  Tabor.    Pop.  220, 
WlLLKISCHKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Uumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Tilset,    Pop.  428. 

W  ILLKO  WE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslan,  and  circle  of  Militsch.   Pop.  220. 

W  ILLKO  WEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Uumbinnen,  circle  of  Angerburg.  Pop.  210. 

W1LLKUHNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  210. 

WILLMANDINGEN,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Neut- 
lingen,  on  the  Alp.    Pop.  747. 

WILLMANSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Lcignitz,  and  circle  of  Jauer.    Pop.  240. 

WlLLMANSTRAND,  a  town  of  Finland,  in  the 
laen  and  50  in.  N  of  Viborg,  on  Lake  Saima.  Pop. 
308.    It  snffercd  extensively  from  fire  in  1741. 

WILMARS,  a  village  of  fca  varia,  circle  of  Lower 
Franoonia,  and  presidial  of  Mcllrichstadt  Pop.  691. 

WILLMKNDINGEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  bail,  of  Waldshut.    Pop.  270. 

WILLMERSBACH.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Neu- 
stadt.    Pop.  200. 

WILLMETSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Zusniams- 
hatisen.    Pop.  2*20. 

WILLOF8,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Obergunzburg.    Pop.  220. 

WILLOMITZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Kaaden.    Pop.  800. 

WILLOUGHBY,  a  parish  in  IJncolnshire,  84  ni. 
SbE  of  Alford.  Area  4.280  acres,  Pop. — including 
the  hamlet  of  Sloothbv— in  1831.557;  in  1851.748. 
—Also  a  parish  iu  Warwickshire,  4}  m.  NW  of 
Daventrv.  Area  2,290  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  373. 
WILLUUGJIBY.  a  parish  of  New  South  Wales. 


in  the  co.  of  Cumberland,  between  Middle  Harbin: 
on  the  NE,  and  Port  Jackson  on  the  E.    Pop.  987. 

W1LL0UGHBY,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Antigiu, 
Little  Antilles,  on  the  SW  coast,  between  the 
parishes  of  St  Phillip  and  St  Paul,  and  opening 
between  Hudson  Point  on  the  NE,  and  S&ndv  islam! 
on  the  SW. 


WILLOUGIIBY,  a  township  of  Upper 
in  the  Niagara  district  bounded  on  the  E  by  the 
Niagara,  and  on  the  N  by  the  Welland  river,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  township  of  Stamfoni. 
Pop.  in  1841,  895. 

WILLOUGIIBY,  a  township  of  Lake  co..  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  133  m.  NE  by  N  of  Columbus, 
bounded  on  the  E  by  Chagrin  river,  and  on  the  X 
by  Lake  Ontario,  ana  intersected  by  the  Cleveland 
and  Erie  canal.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,943:  in  1850. 
2,081.— Also  a  lake  of  Orleans  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Vermont,  which  discharges  itself  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name  into  Barton  river. 

WILLOUGHBY  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Australia, 
on  the  E  extremity  of  Kanparoo  island,  having  a 
lighthouse  elevated:  241  ft  above  sea-level,  and  in 
8  lat  35"  49*  20",  E  long.  188°  12'  SO". 

WILLOUGHBY  (Scorr),  a  parish  in  Lincoln, 
shire.  4  m.  NW  of  FolkinRham.  Area  556  acne. 
Pop.  in  1831,  24;  in  1851,  23. 

WILLOUGHBY  (Silk),  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire, 
1\  m.  8W  of  Slcafnrd.    Area  2 ,505  acres.    Pop.  2.'>6. 

WILLOUGH  BY-  WATERLESS,  or  Watex-Lets, 
a  parish  and  village  in  Leicestershire,  intersected  by 
the  Midland  Counties  railway,  from  the  Brooghton- 
Astley  station,  5J  m.  NNE  'of  Lutterworth.  Area 
1,151  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  327;  in  1851,  761. 

WILLOUGHBY-ON-THE-WOLD8,  a  parish  in 
Notts,  7}  m.  NE  of  Loughborough.  Area  2,u80 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  465 ;  in  1851,  600. 

WILLOUGHTON,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  8}  m. 
E  by  N  of  Gainsborough.  Area  2,460  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  477  ;  in  1851,  657. 

WILLOW  FORK,  a  township  of  Morgan  co..  ia 
the  state  of  Missouri,  U.  8.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,146. 

WILLOW  SPRINGS,  a  township  of  Lafayette 
co.,  in  the  Btote  of  Wisconsin,  45  m.  SW  by  W  of 
Madison,  and  watered  by  Pekatomca  river.  Pop  in 
1850,  606. 

WILL8BACH,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Weinsberg,  on  the 
Sulm.   Pop.  1.080. 

WILLSBOBOUGH,  a  township  of  Essex  co..in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  the  W  side  of  Lais 
Champlain.  118  m.  N  by  E  of  Albany.    Pop.  1.93S. 

WILLSHIRE,  a  township  of  Van  -Wert  co..  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  93  in.  WNW  of  Coluntbus. 
drained  by  St  Mary's  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  434;  in 
1850,  1,053.  It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  Dame. 

WILLS1NGEN,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  bail,  of  Munsingen.  1 rop.  tfO. 

WILLSTEDT,  a  market -town  of  the  rnai- 
duchv  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Khine, 
bail,  of  Kork,  6  m.  NN  W  of  Onenburg.  Pop.  1,449. 

WILLUDDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Gumbinnen,  circle  of  Angerburg.  Pop.  220. 

W^LLUHNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Gumbinnen,  circle  of  Pillkalleii.  Pop.  310. 

WILLUNGA,  a  town  of  South  Australia,  at  the 
W  base  of  Mount  Barker,  and  near  the  gulf  of  St 
Vincent. 

WILLWILLBROOK,  a  parish  of  Australis  Felix, 
in  tho  oo.  of  Bourkc,  bounded  on  the  W  by  the 
Moncc  Moul'O  ponds. 

WILLWri  Z,  a  viUage  of  ] 
of  BreBlau,  and  circle  ot  ¥ 
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WILMENROTH.  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail, 
of  Rennerod.    Pop.  410. 

WILMERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
recency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Lebus.  Pop. 
J00.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Potsdam, 
and  circle  of  Teltow.  Pop.  280. — Afso  a  village  of 
Sehwanburg-Sondcrshauscn,  and  bail,  of  Gehren. 
Pop.  355. 

WILMERSHAGEN,  a  villajre  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Stralsund,  and  circle  of  Grimraen.    Pop.  200. 

WILMINGTON,  a  parish  of  Kent.  1  m.  8  of 
Dartford.  Area  1,715  acres.  Pop.  in  1881,  724;  in 
1851.  915. — Also  a  parish  of  Sussex,  4$  m.  8W  of 
Havlsham.   Area  1,744  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  288. 

WILMINGTON,  a  township  of  Windham  co., 
Vermont,  U.  8..  21  m.  E  of  Bennington.  Pop.  1,372. 
—Also  a  township  of  Middlesex  co..  M  •  ssachusetts, 
16  m.  N  of  Boston.    Pop.  876. — Also  a  town  and 
port  of  entry,  in  Newcastle  co.,  Delaware,  between 
the  Brandy  wine  and  Christiana  creeks,  1  in.  above 
tbeir  confluence,  and  37  m.  N  of  Dover,  in  N  lat  39* 
41',  W  long.  759  28'.    It  is  built  on  gently  rising 
ground,  the  most  elevated  part  of  which  is  112  ft 
above  tide- water,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  contains  a 
town-ball,  several  county-buildings,  an  arsenal,  and 
19churches.  Pop. in  1810,4,416;  in  1830.6,628;  in 
1850,  13,979.    The  Christiana  is  navigable  as  far  as 
W.,  for  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  of  water.    The  ship- 
ping owned  here,  in  1850,  amounted  to  9,460  tons. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable;  its  exports 
consist  chiefly  in  flour  and  leather,  and  gunpowder. 
On  the  Brandywine,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
body  of  the  town,  there  are  extensive  flour-mills. 
The  Brandywine  and  the  Christiana,  with  their 
branches,  afford  great  water-power  for  mills  and  ma- 
nufactories.   W.  was  severely  injured  on  the  31st 
of  May  1854,  by  the  explosion  of  three  waggons 
each  loaded  with  150  barrels  of  gunpowder,  while 
passing  through  from  Dupont's  mills. — Also  the 
cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ohio,  64  m.  S\V  of  Columbus. 
Pop.  1.238. — Also  a  port  of  entry  and  the  can.  of 
New  Hanover  co.,  N.  Carolina,  on  the  E  side  of 
Cape  Fear  river,  situated  immediately  below  the 
confluence  of  the  NE  and  N\V  branches,  about  35 
m.  from  the  sea,  and  128  m.  88E  of  Raleigh,  in  N 
lat.  34"  11',  W  long.  78°  1C.    It  is  well  situated 
for  trade;  but  is  accounted  unhealthy  from  the 
lowness  of  its  site.   The  total  tonnage  of  the  dis- 
trict was  in  1850,  15,198  tons.    The  exports  con- 
sist of  lumber,  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  pea- 
nut*, and  cotton.    The  harbour  admits  vessels  of 
300  tons ;  but  the  entrance  is  rendered  dangerous 
«nd  difficult  by  a  large  shoal.   Opposite  the  town 
are  two  islands,  which  afford  the  finest  rice  fields  in 
the  state.    W.  is  connected  with  Weldon  and  with 
Manchester  by  railroads. — Also  an  island  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  coast  of  Georgia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Savannah,  in  N  lat  32°. 

WILMOT,  a  township  of  Merrimac  co.,  New 
Hampshire,  U.  S.,  29  m.  NW  of  Concord.  Pop. 
l, Tel.— Also  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  Indiana,  114 
m.  NNE  of  Indianapolis. 

WILMSLOW,  or  Wikboldshey,  a  parish  and 
village  of  Cheshire,  7  tn.  NW  of  Macclesheld.  Area 
of  p ,  8,028  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  4,952. 

WILMSTORF  (Old),  a  village  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia, in  the  co.  of  Glatz.    Pop.  900. 
WILNA.    See  Viuu. 

W1LNA,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co..  New  York, 
U.  8..  134  m.  NW  of  Albany.— Also  a  village  of 
Houston  co.,  in  Georgia,  50  m.  8W  of  Milledgeville. 

WILNE  (GaeAT).  a  parish  of  Derbyshire,  7}  m. 
SEofDerbv.  Area  8.500  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,2,096. 
WILNECOTE,  a  hamlet  in  Tamworth  p.,  War- 


wickshire,  2 J  m.  SE  of  Tamworth.  Pop.  in  1851, 
824. 

WTLNI8.  or  Willis,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Utrecht,  7  m.  N  of  Woerden.    Pop.  1,041. 

WILPSHIRE,  a  township  of  Blackburn  p.,  in 
Lancashire,  4  m.  N  by  E  of  Blackburn.  Area  940 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  337;  in  1851,  237. 

WILRYK,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium, 
iu  the  prov.  and  4  m.  8  of  Antwerp.    Pop.  2,700. 

WILSCHDORF.  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  bail, 
of  Dresden.  Pop.  368. — Also  a  village  in  the  circle 
of  Bautzen,  bail,  of  Stolpen.    Pop.  740. 

WrIL8DEN,  a  township  of  Keighley  p.,  in  York- 
shire, 4  m.  8E  of  Keighley.  Area  2,450  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2.252;  in  1851,  3.454. 

WILSDRUFF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  9  m.  W  of 
Dresden.    Pop.  in  1849,  2,342. 

WILSELE,  a  commune  and  village  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  Brabant,  15  in.  NE  of  Brussels.  Pop.  1,200. 

WTI-SFORD,  or  Wivelbford,  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 4  in.  WSW  of  Sleaford.  Area  2,860  acres. 
Pon.  in  1831,  393;  in  1851,  484.— Also  a  parish  of 
Wiltshire,  2  m.  8W  of  Amesbury.  Area  1,591 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  119;  in  1851,  "135. 

WILSF6rD-DAUNTSEY.  a  parish  in  Wilts,  4 
m.  SW  of  Pewscv.    Area  2,997  acres.    Pop.  575. 

WILSNACK.  a  town  of  P  nissia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  63  m.  WNW  of  Berlin.    Pop.  1,848. 

WILSON,  a  township  of  Niagara  co.,  New  York, 
U.  8.,  206  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1850, 
2,955. — Also  a  county  in  Wrcst  Tennessee,  on  the 
S  side  of  the  Cumberland.  Area  468  sq.  m.  Pop. 
in  1850,  27.446.    It*  cap.  is  Lebanon. 

WILSON'S  ISLES,  a  group  of  three  small  low 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  in  N  lat  7*  11',  E  long.  Ma- 
s'.  Pop.  about  140. 

WILSON  (Ponrr),  a  cape  on  the  W  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia,  in  N  lat.  48°  10'. 

WIL80NS  PROMONTORY,  a  remarkable  head- 
hind,  about  20  m.  long,  and  from  6  to  14  m.  in 
breadth,  forming  the  southernmost  point  of  Austra- 
lia, in  8  lat.  39°  8',-  E  long.  146°  23'.  It  is  of  granitic 
formation,  and  attains  an  alt.  of  3,000  ft. 

W ILSONTOWN,  a  village  of  Unarkshire,  in  the 
p.  of  Carnwath,  23  m.  8W  of  Edinburgh,  and  *\ 
m.  E  of  Lanark. 

WHITER,  a  town  of  Holland,  near  the  Elbe,  34 
m.  NW  of  Hamburg.  Pop.  2,900.  It  has  a  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle,  and  several  distilleries.  The 
surrounding  district  is  called  Wilstermarscli. — Also 
a  river  of  Holstein,  properly  a  branch  of  or  separa- 
tion from  the  Cudensec.  ft  falls  into  the  Stor,  and 
is  navigable  for  small  craft. 

WILSTHORPE,  a  township  of  Lincolnshire,  5 
m.  NW  of  Market-Deeping.  Pop.  in  1851,  66.— 
Also  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  and  3  m.  N  by  W  of  Brid- 
lington in  Yorkshire.    Area  712  acres.    Pop.  147. 

WILTHEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  on  the  borders 
of  Lusatia,  to  the  8  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  429.  The 
vicinity  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  tho 
French  and  the  Allies,  in  May  1813. 

WILTON,  a  parish  of  Roxburghshire,  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  Teviot    Pop.  in  1851,  2,557. 

WILTON,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  1  m.  SW  of 
Taunton.  Area  700  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  795;  in 
1851,  949.  The  p.  contains  the  hamlets  of  Gaunton 
and  Shcrford,  and  forms  an  extensive  suburb  to  the 
town  of  Taunton. — Also  a  borough  and  parish  in 
Wilts,  including  the  ty  things  of  Bulbridge  and 
Ditchampton.  Area  1,791  acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 
2,144;  in  1831,  1,997;  in  1851,  1,804.— The  town, 
situated  in  a  valley  3  m.  W  by  N  of  Salisbury,  in 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mad- 
der and  Wily,  consists  principally  of  one  Btreet.  It 
is  well-known  for  the  mannfasjnw  «£jhe  kind  of 
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carpets  called  after  it*  name,  and  which  was  intro- 
duced from  France  by  one  of  the  e.irls  of  Pembroke, 
who  brought  workmen  to  Kn gland  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  inhabitants  in  the  art.  The  bor- 
ongh  formerly  sent  2  members  to  parliament;  under 
the  reform  act  it  has  been  deprived  of  one  member. 
Numl«r  of  voters  in  1852,  2iy. — The  name  of  this 
placo  is  probably  derived  from  its  situation  on  the 
river  Wily.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
anciently  of  considerable  importance,  giving  name 
to  the  co.  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cent.,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of  Wiltshire;  and 
was  such  until  the  two  bishoprics  having  been 
united,  the  see  was  removed  to  Sherborne,  and  ulti- 
mately to  Old  Sarum. — Also  a  township  and  cha- 
pclry'in  the  p.  of  Kirk-Lcatham,  N.  R,  of  Yorkshire, 
3|  m.  NW  ot  Guisborough.  Area  6,928  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  411 ;  in  1851,  518.— Also  a  township  in  the 
p.  of  KUerburn,  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  3J  m.  E  of 
Pickering.    Area  2,060  acres.    Pon.  in  1851,  202. 

WILTON,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Maine, 
U.  S.,  27  in.  NW  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1,908.— Also  a 
township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  New  Hampshire,  40 
m.  SSW  of  Concord.  Pop.  1,161.— Also  a  township 
of  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut,  7  ni.  N  of  Norwalk. 
Pop.  2,066. — Also  a  township  of  Saratoga  co.,  New 
York,  32  m.  N  of  Albany.    Pop.  1.458. 

WILTON  (Bishop's),  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  4$  m.  N  of  Pocklington,  containing  the 
townships  of  Bishop- Wilton  with  Bclthorpe,  Bolton, 
and  Youlthorpe  with  Oowthorpe.  Area  4,970  acres. 
Pon.  in  1831,  831  ;  in  1851,  652. 

WILTS,  or  Wiltshire,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land; having  Gloucestershire  on  the  N;  Berkshire 
and  Hampshire  on  the  E ;  Hampshire  and  Dorset- 
shire on  trie  8;  and  Somersetshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire on  the  W.  The  area  of  the  county  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  admeasurements,  869.620  acre*. — 
Pop.  in  1801,  185,107;  in  1811,  193,828;  in  1821, 
222,527;  in  1831,  240,200;  in  1841,  260,007;  in 
1851,254,221.  The  form  of  this  co.  is  somewhat 
that  of  an  ellipse,  measuring  nearly  67  m.  from  N 
to  S,  by  34  m.  from  E  to  W.  It  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  portions,  by  an  irregular  range  of  hills, 
which  extends  transversely  through  the  preater  part 
of  the  co.,  in  a  direction  inclining  from  NE  to  SW,  or 
from  Bavernake  forest,  by  the  Black-heath,  to  West- 
bury.  The  districts  on  either  Bide  of  this  range  are 
usually  denominated  South  and  North  Wiltshire; 
and  differ  materially  from  each  other,  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  almost  every  distinguishing  qua- 
lity. Bouth  W.  forms  the  western  division  of  a  vast 
tract  of  chalk-hills,  comprising  a  considerable  part 
of  Hampshire,  and  presents,  when  surveyed  from  a 
distance,  the  appearance  of  a  large  elevated  plain. 
Long-Knoll,  near  Maiden- Bradley  on  the  borders  of 
Somersetshire,  the  highest  point  in  this  division  of 
W.,  is  only  973  ft.  above  sea-level.— North  W.  dif- 
fers completely  from  the  southern  division  of  the 
co.  in  its  general  appearance.  Instead  of  a  con- 
stant series  of  '  chalky  waves,'  the  aspect  of  this 
district— which  extends  from  the  verge  of  the 
Downs  to  the  hills  of  Gloucestershire— is  nearly 
that  of  a  perfect  flat;  the  few  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  level  being,  for  the  most  part,  so  gradual 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible.  The  air  in  South  W. 
—as  on  all  open  downs— is  generally  cold  and  brac- 
ing. In  North  W.  the  climate  is  milder  than  in  the 
southern  parts;  but  is,  nevertheless,  likewise  cold. 

Biven.]  W.  abounds  with  rivers  and  streams, 
most  of  which  take  their  rise  within  itself.  The 
Isis,  afterwards  called  the  Thames,  rises  in  the 
Cot8wold  hills,  in  Gloucestershire ;  enters  W.  near 
Ewcn  ;  forms  its  N  boundary  for  a  short  distance ; 
and  leaves  the  co.  at  its  NE  extremity.    It  receives 


the  small  streams  of  the  8willbrook,  the  Kev,  and 
the  Churn,  from  the  N  part  of  the  co.— The  Lower 
Avon  rises  on  the  bordera  of  Gloucestershire ;  pro- 
ceeds SE,  and,  on  reaching  Chippenham,  flows  in  a 
winding  direction  W  to  a  point,  near  the  borders  of 
Somersetshire,  by  Bradford  and  Melkshani;  and 
finally  turning  N*  enters  the  last  named  co.  a  little 
to  the  8  of  Winalev. — The  Kcnnct  rises  to  the  W 
of  East  Kennet ;  passes  Marlborough ;  and  flows  in 
a  direction  at  first  8W,  and  afterwards  8,  to  the 
West  Kennet ;  and  passing  Ramsbury  and  Chilton, 
reaches  Hungerfordin  Berks. — Several  smallstreams 
uniting  in  the  vale  of  Pewsey,  form  the  river  called 
the  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  Avon,  which,  passing 
Amesbury  and  Salisbury,  enters  Hampshire,  near 
Downton.  It  receives  several  streams  and  small 
rivers,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Wily,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Clayhills.  and  after  passing 
Warminster,  Heytesbury,  and  Wilton,  is  joined  by 
the  Nadder,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Avon  by 
two  channels.  The  Nadder  rises  near  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  joins  the  Wily  near  Wilton. 
The  Bourne  rises  near  Eaaton,  passes  the  three 
Winterbournes,  and  joins  the  Avon  near  the  city  of 
Salisbury.  The  bed  of  this  river  is  generally  dry  in 
rammer. 

Apriculhirf,  dr.]  About  800,000  acres  of  the 
superficies  of  W.  arc  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture- 
land.  The  average  rent  of  land  is  18s.  6d.  per  acre. 
With  regard  to  agriculture,  the  S  district  may  al- 
most be  regarded  as  one  vast  sheep-fa  nn ;  the 
greater  part  of  its  extensive  downs,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  vales  being  devoted  to  the  roaring  and 
feeding  of  that  animal.  The  sheep  stock— consist- 
ing chiefly  of  South  Downs — is  estimated  at  700,000, 
of  which  nearly  six-sevenths  are  depastured  on  the 
downs.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  North  W.  is  the  pasturage,  or  grazing  sys- 
tem, which  is  conducted  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  supply  of  the  dairy  with  milk  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese.  W.  had  formerly  abundance  of 
wood,  but  the  forests  have  now  in  a  great  measure 
disappeared.  There  are  few  wastes,  and  these  are 
principally  marshy.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coil 
— the  supply  of  which  is  in  a  great  measure  derived 
from  the  coal-fields  of  Somersetshire — fuel  is  scarce. 
The  mineral  productions  of  W.  are  of  little  impor- 
tance. Chalk  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  substruc- 
ture of  all  that  extensive  assemblage  of  bills  which 
constitute  the  downs.  On  the  \V  side  of  the  co.. 
bordering  on  Somersetshire,  aro  several  freestone 
quarries. 

Manufacture*.)  The  manufactures  of  W.  are  of 
considerable  importance.  Woollens  were  formerly 
made  to  a  great  extent,  but  the  manufacture  has 
greatly  fallen  off  within  these  thirty  years.  i<a- 
lishury  carries  on  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
cutlery  and  steel  goods.  Carpets  of  an  excellent 
quality  and  kerseymere  and  linsey.  are  made  at 
Wilton.  Broad  cloths  and  other  descriptions  of 
woollen  goods  are  made  at  Bradford,  Devise*,  Hey- 
tesbury, Chippenham,  Westbury,  Trowbridge,  and 
all  the  adjacent  towns  and  villnecs.  Linen  i* 
manufactured  at  Mere;  fustians  and  thicksets  at 
A  ldbourn.  Linen  and  silk  are  made  to  a  consider- 
able extent  at  Stourton  and  Maiden- Bradley.  The 
principal  exports  ot  the  county  consist  of  its  agri- 
cultural produce ;  besides  supplying  its  own 
sive  cloth  manufactories,  it  exports  a  large 
tion  of  its  wool. 


roa<U.]  The  Thame*  and  Sewn  e»n»i. 
commoners  at  Stroud  In  Qknicestenhire,  and  terminate*  near 
Leclilidc  In  the  mim  co.,  pus.es  through  a  small  portion  of  ux 
N  boundary  of  W.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  chjmJ,  which  coa- 
nects  the  navigation  of  these  two  rivers,  crooae*  the  wbnte  at  U* 


co.,  and  nearly  divides  It  Into  two  equal  parts.— The  Wiltahirt 
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ami  Berkshire  eanal  strikes  off  from  the  Kcnnet  and  Avail  canal 
tt  tfeuiagtoo,  and  running  in  a  direction  almoat  due  N.  passe* 
MfUuham:  and  pursues  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  Oreat 
Weaem  railway,  by  Wnotton-Basaei.  Chaddenton,  and  Swln- 
don.  to  within  a  mile  of  Hiirhworth.  near  which  town  it  leaves 
ibu  m.  ami  passe*  into  Berkshire,  on  ita  way  to  Join  the  Thames, 
a  •'bnrt  didAiice  below  Ahlngdon.  —  The  North  Wilts  cvial 
brvrhrt  off  from  the  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  canal,  a  little  to 
tl*  SWof  Swindon,  and  running  in  a  N\V  direction,  loins  the 
T»«ia*s  and  Severn  canal  at  Easton  — The  roads  in  Wiltshire 
ir*l>*b  numerous  arid  food;  Indeed  few  omntlt *  arc  ao  well 
pn>»i4rd  in  this  respect— The  Great  Western  road,  whirh  leads 
Own  I/>odon  to  the  tnoet  wen  tern  part  of  Cornwall,  enter*  W.  at 
tiro  points,  about  a  mile  distant  from  one  another;  the  one 
hrsndibfrora  An-lover.  and  U  e  other  from  Stoekbridge:  they 
jam  aboat  a  mile  alter  entering  the  oo„  and  pass  througii  Salia- 
bery  u  Blandford.— The  tendon  road  to  Bath,  by  Chippenham, 
»*»*•*  ihmotfi  HanirerforiJ  In  Berkshire :  Immediately  after  en- 
ters W ;  aad  passes  through  Marlt>oruugh.  Calne.  and  Chippen- 
ham, to  mtlL—  Tl»e  Great  Western  railroad  enters  W,  at  a  |ioint 
sboot  1  m.  NE  of  B-Uh.  and  soon  after  passes  Box,  where  it 
jwsns  through  a  ridge  of  lias  limestone,  Bathstone.  and  hard 
in  qoartz,  by  a  tunnel  3.168  yds.  In  lentrtlt.  and  30  ft  wide.  It 
■•en  passe*  on  the  S  of  Coraham,  on  the  N  of  Chippenham,  8  of 
W»>iion  R&uet,  and  N  of  Swindon  ;  and  enter*  Berkshire  at  a 
p»inl  shout  4  m.  to  the  NE  of  Swindon  —  There  U  a  branch  rail- 
w»t  from  the  Swindon  station,  by  Purton  and  Mluety,  to  Chel- 

Fsfl&iattical  ami  Civil  Divisions,  <fr.]    This  Co., 
although  now  in  the  dio.  of  8  disbury,  wag  in  the 
time  of  the  West  Saxons  included  in  that  of  Win- 
chester.  It  forms  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Salis- 
bury and  of  Wilts ;  the  former  comprising  the  dean- 
eries of  Amesbury,  Chalke,  Salisbury,  Wdton,  and 
Wylie;  the  Utter  those  of  Avebury,  Marlborough, 
ud  Potterne.    In  1829,  W.  was  divided  into  '295 
parishes;  vis.  143  rectories,  104  vicarages,  aud  48 
perpetual  curacies.— The  Co.  is  divided,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  government,  into  28  hundreds,  viz. 
AMerbury,  Amesburv,  Bradford.  Branch  and  Dole, 
Calne,  Cairden  and  Cadworth,  Chalke,  Chippenham, 
D-immerham  (North  and  South),  Downton,  Dun- 
worth.  Elstub  and  Evcrley,  Frustfield,  Hcytesbury, 
—High worth,  Cricklade,  and  Staple,— Kingsbridge, 
Kinwardstone,  Malmesbury,  Melksham,  Mere.  Pot- 
terne and  Cannings,  Ramsbury,  Selklev,  Swan- 
borough,  Underditch,  Warminster,  Westhury.  and 
W  horwelsrlown.   It  contains  the  city  of  New  Sarum, 
commonly  called  Salisbury ;  the  borough  and  mar- 
ket towns  of  Cklne,  Chippenham,  Cricklade,  Devizes, 
Malmesbnrv,  Marlborough,  and  Westburv ;  the 
borousrh  of  Wilton ;  and  the  market-towns  of  Ames- 
bury,  Great  Bradford,  Market-Lavington,  Melksham, 
Mere,  Swindon,  Trowbridge,  Warminster,  Hindon, 
and  Wootton- Basset    The  two  last  named  towns, 
with  Oreat  Bedwin,  Downton,  Heytesbnry,  Ludgers 
ball,  and  the  well-known  Old  Sarum,  returned  mem- 
bers to  parliament  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
•ct.  The  represented  towns  are  Chippenham,  De- 
viwa,  Calne,  Marlborough  in  the  N  division  ;  and 
Wilton,  Salisbury,  and  Weatbury  in  the  S,    By  the 
Reform  act  this  co..  formerly  returning  2  members, 
returns  4 ;  namely,  2  for  the  northern,  and  2  for  the 
southern  division.    The  number  of  registered  voters 
**»,  in  1832,  in  the  N  division.  3,614 ;  in  the  S.  2,540. 
In  1852  the  voters  in  the  N  division  were  4,955  ;  in 
the  8,  3,256.    The  total  number  of  members  re- 
turned bv  the  cn.  and  boroughs,  under  tho  new  act, 
«  18.   W.  is  within  the  western  circuit,  tho  assizes 
being  held  at  Salisbury 

by 

»»i»nt.  The  Romans  included  W.  In  their  province  of  Brxtannia 
rruu.  W.  suffered  much  from  the  Danes ;  the  Great  Alfred 
»»» defeated  at  Wilton  in  871.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
"ltd  between  the  Empress  Maude  and  Stephen,  the  latter 
wi*<ii  the  castles  of  Salisbury.  Devizes,  aud  Malmesburv ;  but 
**»  detested,  with  great  stamrhter.  at  Wilton.  Shortly  after  the 
'utUe  of  Lonsdown,  th«  Parliamentary  army  was  defeated  on 
RoutKlswav-hiU.  and  suffered  groat  loss.  Devizes  was  taken  by 
Cromwell  In  1«45. 

WILTSHIRE  (Fort),  a  military  station  in  South 


/Tutor?.]  When  C:esar  wrote  his  Commentaries,  Wiltshire 
»«»  occopied  by  the  Itelca  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ita 


Africa,  44  m.  NNE  of  Graham's  Town,  near  the 
Keiskamma  river. 

WILY,  or  Wvi.ve,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  7  m.  EXE 
of  Hindon.  Area,  with  Deptford,  2,279  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  476;  in  1851.  510. 

WILZ.  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxem- 
burg, bail,  and  NW  of  Dickirch,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Snre. 
Pop.  2,500.    It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  linen, 

and  several  paper-mills.   

WILZENBURG,  a  villnge  of  Oldenburg,  in  tho 
bail,  of  Birkenfeld.    Pop.  200. 

WIM  BACH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Coblenz,  aud  circle  of  Adenau.    Pop.  290. 

WIMBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  ArnsLenr.  and  circle  of  Iserlohn.    Pop.  200. 

WIMBISH,  a  parish  in  Essex,  44,  m.  E8E  of  Saf- 
fron-Walden.  Area,  with  Thunderlcy,  4,862  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  921  ;  in  1851,  1,004. 

WIMBLED!  )N,  a  parish  and  village  in  Surrey,  in- 
tersected bv  the  Southampton  railway,  by  which  the 
village  is  6  m.  distant  trom  London.  Area  of  p., 
3,700  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,195  j  in  1851,  2,693. 

W1MBLINGTON,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Dodding- 
ton,  Cambridgeshire,  4  m.  S  of  March.  Area  7,689 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,965;  in  1851.  1,158. 

W I M BORN E-8T.-G  1 LES,  or  Ufwinbobk-Mai.- 
maynk*,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  2J  m.  SW  by  W  of 
Cranborne.  Area,  including  Wimborne-all-Saints, 
3.978  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  384  ;  in  1851,  495. 

W I M  BORN E  -  MINSTER,  a  parish  in  Dorset, 
containing  the  market-town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  tvthings  of  Abbot-street,  Barnesley,  Cowgrove, 
Uigh,  Petersham.  Stone,  Thornhill,  and  Wimltome- 
Borough.  Area  1 1 ,966  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  3.039  ; 
in  1831,  4,009;  in  1851,  4.759.  The  church,  or 
minster,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure  of  early 
Norman,  with  an  admixture  of  early  English  arch- 
itecture. In  the  chancel— which  is  raised  several 
steps  above  the  level  of  the  nave—  are  16  stalls, 
surmounted  bv  canopies  of  carved  oak.  The  town, 
which  stands'  in  a  valley  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Stour  and  Allen,  cousista  of  a  few  irregular 
and  ill -constructed  streets.  The  borough  con- 
tains the  N  part  of  the  town,  and  consists  of  two 
street*.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  this  is 
the  place  designated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  under 
tho  name  of  Wicganbeorche,  ns  the  scene  of  a  great 
hattle  fought  in  851,  between  tho  Danes  and  tho 
Devonians ;  but  Bishop  Gibson  refers  the  scene  of 
the  encounter  to  Wenbury,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
In  the  time  of  Leland  it  wns  a  respectable  town. 

W1MESBOTHAM,  or  Wimbotsham,  a  parish  in 
Norfolk,  \\  m.  NE  of  Downham-Markct.  Area 
2,015  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  476;  in  1851,  606. 

WIMESWOULD,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  5 
m.  NE  bv  E  of  Loughborough.  Area  4,220  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,276;  in  1851.  1,235. 

WIMILLE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  cant,  and  3  m.  NNE  of  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer.  on  the  Vimeux.  Pop.  1.779.  Iron  and 
potter's  clav  arc  found  in  the  vicinity. 

WIMMELBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franoonia,  aud  presidial  of  Forch- 
heim.    Pop.  240. 

WIMMELBURG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho 
re gene v  of  Merscburg,  and  circle  of  Mannsfc'.der 
See.    Pop.  458. 

WIMMENTHAL,  a  village  of  WUrtcmb  rg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Weinsberg. 
Pop.  394. 

WIMMER,  a  villoge  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Wittlage-Huntc- 
burg'.  near  Bohmte.    Pop.  759. 

WIMMERA,  a  district  of  Australia  Felix, 
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n  siti  £  an  area  of  about  15,000,000  acres,  extending 
of  the  Murray  from  the  South  Australian  frontier, 
to  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  basins  of  the  Murray 
and  of  Portland  bay,  and  8  to  a  line  between  that 
ridge  and  Mount  Cole.  Pop.  876.  It  is  watered  by 
numerous  streams,  of  which  the  principal  are  the 
Murrav,  Witnmera,  and  Avoca,  aud  contains  sev- 
eral lakes.— The  river  W.  rises  in  Mount  Cole,  and 
flows  into  Lake  Hindmarsh. 

WIMMERBY.  a  town  of  Sweden,  In  the  lan  of 
Calmar.  40  m.  W8W  of  Wcsterwick.    Pop.  1,465. 

WIMMERSBACH  (Nrckar),  a  village  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Oberbsch.  on  the  Neckar.    Pop.  448. 

WIMMERSBACH  (Wald),  a  village  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail  of  Neckar. 
Pop.  561. 

WIMMERTINGEN.  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of 
HaHselt,  on  the  Laak.    Pop.  131. 

WIM  MIS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Berne,  and  bail. of  Niedcr-Simmenthal.  Pop.  1,369. 

WIMPFEN-AM-BERO,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, capital  of  a  bail,  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
prov.  of  Starkenburg,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the  Neckar, 
opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Jaxt,  and  8  m.  NX  W 
of  Heilbronn.  Pop.  2,340.  In  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  one  on  a  height,  and  the  other  in  a  val- 
ley, and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  It  baa  five  gates, 
two  church,  s,  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran,  an  hos- 
pital, a  poor's  house,  and  three  schools.  This  town 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  waa  erected  in  1230  into  a 
free  imperial  school. 

WIMPFEN-IM-THAL,  a  town  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, in  the  prov.  of  Starkenburg,  and  bail  of  Wimp- 
fen-am- Berg.    Pop.  410. 

WIMPOLE,  a  parish  in  Cambridgeshire,  6  m. 
EofCaitton.    Area  2, 428 acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  452. 

WIMSBACH,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the 
county  above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of  the  Traun,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Aim,  and  27  m.  W  of  Steyer. 
Pop.  550.    It  has  a  castle. 

WIMSHEIM,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Leonberg.  Pop.  ft69. 

WIMY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Aisne,  and  cant,  of  Hirson,  near  the  Oise,  9  m. 
NNE  of  Vervins.  Pop.  610.  It  has  extensive  bot- 
tle-works. 

WINAR,  a  village  of  Austrian  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Ncu  Bidschow. 
Pop.  440. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pardu- 
bitz, and  bail,  of  Czaslau.  Pop.  540.— Also  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Hoben- 
mauth.  Pop.  340. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency 
of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Karolinenthal.  Pop.  670. 
It  has  a  castle. — Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Preran.    Pop.  270. 

WINARITZ.  a  village  of  Austrian  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Jungbunzlau. 
Pop.  350. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency  and  bail, 
of  Pardubitz.  Pop.  240. — Also  a  viflagein  the  reg. 
of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Laun.  Pop.  370.  It  baa 
the  ruins  of  a  castle. 

WINAU,  a  village  of  Austrian  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Gratzen.  Pop.  440. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and 
tail,  of  Deutachbrod.  Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  of 
Moravia,  in  tbo  circle  of  Znaim,  aud  bail,  of  Jais- 
pita.  Pop.  620.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  220. 

WINBURNDALE,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Roxburgh,  an  affluent  of  the  Macquarie. 

WINCANTON,  a  parish  of  Tasmania,  in  the  co. 
of  Somerset,  to  the  W  of  the  Macquarie. 

WINCANTON,  or  Wiscaxutox,  a  market-town 
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and  parish  in  Somerset.  108  m.  W  by  8  of  London. 
A  large  portion  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  1747,  but  it  haa  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  re- 
gular form.  It  is  situated  on  the  W  declivity  of  a 
wooded  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flown  the  Gale,  and 
consists  of  four  streets  regularly  built,  and  contain- 
ing some  good  houses.  The  pariah  contains  the 
hamlets  of  Barrow-Common,  Marchcourt.  8taror- 
dale,  Sutton,  theTything,  and  WMncan  ton-Common. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  and  bed-ticking,  also  in  a  branch  of 
the  silk  trade ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  in  com,  cattle, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Area  of  p..  4,130  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  2.123;  in  1851,  2,488. 

WINCEBY,  an  island  of  South  Australia,  in 
Spencer's  gulf,  in  the  group  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks' 
islands. 

WINCEBY,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  4  m.  E  by 

5  of  Horncastle.  Area  842  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 78. 
WINCH  (East),  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6  m.  SE  by 

E  of  Lynn.    Area  2,530  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  469. 

WINCH  (Wrst),  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  8  m.  8  of 
Lvnn.    Area  1,170  acrea.    Pop.  in  1851.  477. 

"WINCIIAM,  or  Wikbhau.  a  township  in  the  p. 
of  Great  Budworth,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  2  m.  NE 
by  E  of  Northwich.    Area  941  acres    Pop.  684. 

WINCHCOMBE,  or  WnrcinxcoMBE.  a  market- 
town  and  parish  in  Gloucestershire.  The  parish, 
which  comprises  the  chapelries  of  Great  and  Orel- 
ton.  with  the  hamlets  of  Con  tea.  Cock  bury.  Oni- 
dean,  tangley,  Naunton  with  Frampton,  Postlip, 
and  Sudlev-Tenementa,  has  an  area  of  5,700  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  2,514;  in  1851,  2,824.  The  town  U 
nit uated  at  the  base  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  on  the  N 
side  of  the  range,  and  to  the  SE  of  the  river  Islip, 
in  a  sheltered  valley.  The  chief  streets,  three  iu 
number,  run  from  E  to  W,  and  are  crossed  by  a  few 
of  smaller  extent.  The  houses  are  in  general  old. 
The  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  much  employed 
in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  tobacco.  Here 
are  paper  mills,  a  ton  yard,  and  a  silk-mill,  and  sane 
small  manufactories  of  stockings  and  thread. 

WINCHELSEA,  a  market-town  and  parish  in 
Sussex,  64  m.  SE  of  London,  and  2  ro.  SW  of  Rve. 
Area  of  p.,  1,510  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  772  ;  in  1851, 
778.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets  running 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  built  after  the  plan  of  the  old  town  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  sea  in  1287.  It  gives  the  title 
of  Karon  to  the  family  of  Finch.  Until  the  pacing 
of  the  reform  act,  the  borough  returned  2  members 
to  parliament  It  now  unites  with  Rye  in  return 
ing  a  member. 

WINCH  EN  DON  (Nethkr),  a  parish  in  Bocks. 

6  m.  W  of  Aylesbury.  Area  1,520  acrea.  Pop.  in 
1831,  294;  in  1851.  284. 

WINCHENDON  (Uppke),  a  parish  in  Bucks,  5 
m.  W  by  N  of  Ayleabury.  Area  1,086  acre*.  Pop. 
in  1831,  223  ;  in  1851,  186. 

WINCHENDON,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  54  m.  WNW  of 
Boston,  drained  bv  Miller's  creek,  and  intersected 
by  the  Cheshire  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,754;  m 
1850  2  445. 

WINCHESTER,  a  township  of  Cheshire  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  S..  53  m.  SW  by 
W  of  Concord,  drained  by  Ashuelot  river,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Ashuelot  railroad.  Pop.  in  1 840, 
2,0*>5;  in  1850,  3,296.— Also  a  township  of  Litch- 
field co.,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  26  m.  NW  of 
Hartford,  and  drained  by  Mad  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,667  ;  in  1850,  2,179.—" Also  a  village  of  Frederick 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  116  m.  NNW  of  Rich- 
mond, and  at  the  junction  of  the  Winchester  and 
Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  railways.   Pop.  in  1840 
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3,454;  in  1850,  4,300.— Also  a  township  of  Adam's 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  drained  by  a  branch  i  f 
Brush  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,121.— Also  a  village 
Clarke  co.,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,047;  in  1850,  1,100.  -Also  a  village  of  Franklin 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  94  m.  SSE  of  Nash- 
ville, on  a  small  branch  of  Elk  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
700;  in  1850,  800.— Also  a  village  of  S;ott  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  15  m.  BW  of  Jacksonville. 
Pop.  in  1840,  720 ;  in  1850,  700.— Also  a  township 
of  Middlesex  co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  Boston  and  Lowel  railroad.  Pop.  in  1850,  353.— 
Also  a  village  of  Wayne  co..  in  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  E  b  ink  of  Chickasawha  river,  and  104 
m.  ESE  of  Jackson. 

WINCHESTER,  an  ancient  and  peculiarly  con- 
stituted city,  once  the  metropolis  of  England,  situ- 
ated nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hampshire.  12  m.,  by 
nilway,  N  of  Southampton,  and  64$  m.,  by  railway, 
SW  by  W  of  London.  The  river  Itchin  approaches 
its  E  side,  in  such  a  tiny  maze  of  channels  as  to 
form  a  series  of  islets;  concentrates  its  waters  to 
cut  off,  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town,  a  large 
eastern  suburb;  and  again  divides  and  subdivides 
its  stream  in  wandering  toward  St.  Cross.  On  the 
E  of  the  vale  rise  high  downs ;  on  the  W  stretch 
spreading  hills,  which  acknowledge  the  dominion 
of  the  plough,  and  permit,  through  a  deep  cut,  the 
passage  of  the  London  and  Southampton  railway. 
The  site  of  the  town,  though  pleasant,  cannot  be 
called  beautiful ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  advanta- 

Kna  that  one  wonders  why  it  should  ever  have 
1  a  city  of  importance,  and  still  more  a  metro- 
polis of  England.  As  seen  from  the  railway  station 
it  is  "  a  wide  extended  mass  of  old  brick  houses, 
grey  church  towers,  and  red-tiled  roofs,  with  im- 
rae*littely  in  front,  on  the  brow  of  the  descending 
eminence,  a  huge  square  edifice,  now  answering  as 
a  barrack  for  soldiers,  but  formerly  a  roval  resi- 
dence." The  barrack,  fitted  up  in  1811  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  2,000  men,  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  and  demolished  castle.  The  guild-hall, 
built  in  1711,  is  a  neat  structure  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  has  in  front  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  bearing 
the  sceptre.  The  county-gaol  is  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial building,  with  an  imposing  front  The 
county  honse-of-correction  is  an  old  building,  on  a 
low  site.  The  county  hospital  is  a  capacious  build- 
ing, partly  of  recent  date.  The  city-cross,  in  the 
centre  of  High-street,  is  an  elegant  pyramidal  struc- 
tare,  43£  ft.  in  height,  of  three  stages,  in  the  later 
Gothic  stvle,  with  arches,  niches,  and  figures.  The 
other  noticeable  buildings— additional  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  college  of  Winchester,  and  the  hospi- 
tal or  St.  Cross— are  the  market-houBe,  a  theatre, 
and  assembly-rooms. 

Tht  Cathtdral.}  The  original  cathedral  of  W.  claims  —on  very 
apocryphal  authority— to  have  U  rn  built.  In  177,  on  the  flte  of 
a  rreat  pagan  temple.  The  present  pile,  regarded  In  IU  various 
part*  is  of  at  least  seven  principal  dates ;  andjf  viewed  ir 


its  smaller  accessories,  its  remodcllings.  and  Its 
restoration*,  must  ba  pronounced  to  belonir  to  upwards  of  ten 
<*niurie«.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  edifice  belong  to  a  pile  con- 
strocted.  In  the  Saxon  style,  by  the  famous  architect  and  bishop 
of  Winchester.  St  Ethel  wold.  In  980.  Apart  from  minute  or 
secondary  restoration*,  W.  cathedral  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a 
contlaoou*  exemplification  of  all  the  successive  styles  of  ecclesi- 
astical archHcctare  in  England,  from  the  Saxon  to  the  debased 
variety  of  the  Gothic  The  grind  western  front,  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  amtributlnn  made  to  the  pile  by  William  of 
Wyxeham,  is  118  ft  long,  embellished  below  with  labertiacle- 
»ork.  and  everywhere  magnificent  The  cathedral  is  cruciform. 
Its  length,  from  K  to  W.  is  Mi  ft :  and  from  N  to  8,  within  the 
vails.  JOB  ft  The  nave  is  78  ft  high :  and.  including  the  aisles, 
M  ft.  wide;  and  the  central  tower  is  138  ft  in  height  and  20  by 
48  ft.  In  breadth.  The  allar  is  ornamented  by  West's  picture  of 
ths  raiting  of  t<axarua  from  the  dead;  and  behind  the  altar  is  a 
lone  screen  of  wonderful  elaboration  and  beauty. 
7%t  CoUtae.]  Winchester  college,  founded  by  William  of 
bam,  is  the  oldest  institution  of  Its  class  In 


served  as  a  model  for  the  schools  of  Eton  and  Westminster.  It 
was  Instituted  about  the  year  1387,  for  a  warden.  10  fellows  or 
perpetual  chaplains,  and  70  scholars,  besides  conductors,  clerks, 
choristers,  and  some  other  parties;  and,  In  the  Sf6th  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  it  had  endowments  to  the  amount  of  ££19  yearly 
v  ihie.  It  la  simply  a  school  of  the  higher  order,  and  somewhat 
In  the  style  of  the  middle  age*,  for  Latin  and  Greek;  it  forma  a 
kind  of  literary  porch  to  New  college,  Oxford,  and  trains  young 
gentlemen  as  candidates  for  that  college's  follow  ships,  scholar- 
ship*, and  exhibitions;  It  equip*  its  masters  and  scholars  In 
black  towns  and  cans  In  the  manner  of  the  Oxonians,  and  enacts 
from  them  the  observance  of  similar  rules  of  discipline;  and,  in 
addition.  It  admits  a  certain  number  of  young  men  to  be  edu- 
cated, under  the  name  of  '  commoners,'  on  the  term*  of  a  board- 
ing-school, and  has  attached  to  it  as  a  kind  of  fagend.  the  sing- 
ing boys  of  the  cathedral.  The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the 
college 'are  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  green  vale  of  the  Ilchlu, 
in  the  lower  environs  of  the  town,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  pro- 
tecting wall  The  original  buildings  are  In  the  early  style,  and 
form  a  large  quadrangle  fronting  the  street,  and  a  smaller  quad- 
rangle behind.  The  school-room  la  a  finely  proportioned  apart- 
ment measuring  90  ft  by  38.  Adjoining  the  school,  and  con- 
stituting the  extreme  8E  of  the  college  buildings,  are  the  clois- 
ters or  covered  walks,  very  neat  but  more  modern  than  the  time 
of  Wykeham,  and  enclosing  a  quadrangular  area  of  17.424  sq. 
ft — The  ruins  of  Wolveaey  castle  are  at  a  short  distance  8E  from 
the  college. 

Tht  ffoipitnl  and  Church  of  St  Cross.]  The  hospital  of  St 
Cross,  situated  in  the  suburban  village  of  its  name,  within  a  mile 
of  the  city,  was  founded  and  endowed.  In  113i.  by  Henry  de 
Blols.  bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  residence  and  support  of  a 
master,  steward.  4  chaplains,  13  clerks.  7  choristers,  and  13  poor 
brethren.  The  buildings  of  the  hospital  consist  of  an  outer  and 
an  inner  court  The  former  la  entered  by  a  spacious  gateway ; 
but  Is  small,  and  presents  little  matter  of  interest  except  1  tfic 
Hundred-men's -hall.'  or  the  refectory  for  the  quondam  100  out- 
hoarders  Over  the  centre  of  the  range  of  building  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  courts,  rises  a  lofty  and  beautiful  tower.  The  Inner 
or  principal  court  presents,  on  three  sides,  the  neat  uniform 
buildings  of  the  hospital,  two  stories  high,  and  ornamented  with 
fig-tree*  and  vine*.  The  brethren  wear  black  cloaks,  with  a  sil- 
ver cross  on  the  left  breast  'Hie  church  of  St  Cross,  built  partly 
by  Henry  de  Blols,  and  partly  by  William  of  Wykeham.  like 
Winchester  cathedral,  has  been  so  much  and  often  modified  aa 
to  exhibit  a  record  of  architectural  styles  from  the  Norman  to  the 
most  highly  decorated  Gothic.  It  Is  cruciform ;  and  consist*  of 
three  aisles,  with  a  transept,  a  cross  aisle,  and  a  low  broad 
lower  rising  over  the  Intersection,  It*  length,  from  E  to  W,  I* 
180  ft ;  It*  breadth,  Including  the  transepts,  is  I'M  ft  The  in- 
terior of  the  tower,  which  serve*  a*  a  tanthorn  to  the  chancel,  i* 
open  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  vaulting  of  the  nave,  and 
1*  ornamented  with  galleries.  The  present  Income  of  the  hospi- 
tal is  £1.400,  but,  on  the  expiry  of  certain  hfc-leases,  will  amount 
to  £8.000. 

InnfitiUiotu,  Charitie*,  <&*.]  A  mechanics'  insti- 
tution was  established  in  W.  in  1835.  A  subscrip- 
tion library  is  well  supported.  Concerts,  balls,  and 
assemblies  are  frequently  held  in  St.  John's  rooms. — 
The  dissenting  congregations,  arc  a  Baptist,  an  Inde- 
pendent, a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  a  lioinan  Ca- 
tholic. Opposite  the  latter — which  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure — stands  a  Benedictine  nunnery, 
inhabited  by  a  community  who  removed  hither  from 
Brussels.  A  new  cemetery  was  formed  in  1840,  in 
a  field  to  the  SW  of  the  "King's-housc.  The  city 
returns  2  members  to  parliament.  Constituency, 
in  1837.  500;  in  1852,  788.  The  making  of  sack's, 
and  that  to  no  great  extent,  is  the  only  manufacture. 
Coal  is  supplied  by  the  Itchen  navigation  from 
Southampton.  Pop.  of  the  citv,  in  1801.  3,555;  in 
1831,5,280;  in  1851,  6,446.  Pop.  within  the  par- 
liamentary boundary,  in  1831,  9.2y*2;  in  1851, 
13.704. 

History  ]  The  city,  no  doubt,  occupies  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient seals  of  population  in  Britain ;  but  it  does  not  become 
known  to  history  till  it  figure*  as  the  Roman  station  of  Vtnta 
Mgarum  It  afterwards  became  the  principal  seat  of  the  Saxon, 
the  Danish,  and  the  Norman  dynasties;  it  was  the  grand  scene 
of  Alfred's  and  of  Canute'*  glories;  It  dkl  not  low  its  character, 
aa  the  capital  of  England,  till  I»ndon  became  superemineut  in 
magnitude,  influence,  and  wealth;  and  It  continued  to  be  a  chief 
or  frequent  place  of  residence  for  the  English  king*  and  prince*, 
till  the  flcaih  of  the  husband  of  (juecn  Anne.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  Beauclerc,  when  the  city  reached  it*  culminating  poi.it, 
the  city  extended  a  mile  in  every  direction  beyond  it*  present 
limits;  it  had  densely  crowded  fair*,  a  considerable  woollen  ma. 
nu  factory,  and  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  continent,  and 
was  the  general  thoroughfare  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  government  and 
the  site  of  the  royal  mint  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  national 
ind  it  had  a  | 
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p.wm Mm\  in  ita  cathedral  the  remain*  of  i 
various  royal  famuiea,  than  all  tlio  other 
the  kaland. 

WINCHFIELD,  a  parish  in  Hants,  2J  m.  NE  of 
Ocliham.    Area  1,543  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  327. 

WINCH  MO  REH  ILL,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Edmonton,  Middlesex,  8  m.  X  of  London. 

WINCKLEY,  or  Wixkleiqii,  a  parish  in  Devon, 
5  m.  8W  of  Chulmlcigh.  Area  9,118  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1,596;  in  1851,  1,554. 

W1NCLE,  a  township  and  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Preatbury,  co.-palntine  of  Chester,  4$  m.  SE  of 
Macclesfield.    Area  1,980  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  336. 

WINDACH  (Oder,  Motel,  and  Uxtek),  three 
villages  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
and  presidial  of  Landsberg.    Pop.  440. 

WIN  DANG,  an  island  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Camden,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  II  la  warm. 

WINDAU,  or  Wismawa,  a  town  of  Kassia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Courland,  and  district  of 
Goldingen,  to  the  NW  of  Mitau,  on  the  Baltic,  in 
N  Int.  57"  23*  52".  Pop.  1.756.  It  has  a  port,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and 
timber.    This  town  is  one  of  considerable  antiquity. 

W1NDBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Bogen.  Pop. 
270.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Glad  bach.    Pop.  240. 

WINDBERGEN,  a  village  of  Holstein,  in  the 
bail  and  5  m.  SSE  of  Mildorf.    Pop.  520. 

WINDEBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Muhlhausen.    Pop.  360. 

WINDECKEN.  a  town  and  bail,  of  Hesse-Cassal, 
in  the  prov.  and  circle  and  5  in.  N  of  Hanau,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Nidda.  Pop.  1.612.  It  has  an  hospital. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  5  gates,  and  contains 
two  churches,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Reformed,  and  an 
hospital. 

WINDEHAU8EN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Mersebnrg,  circle  of Sangcrhausen.  Pop.  505. 

AVINDELLAMA,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales, 
iu  the  co.  of  Argvle,  an  affluent  of  Werriaming  river. 

WINDELSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Leuters- 
hausen.    Pop.  270. 

W1NDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Pfnlz,  and  cant,  of  Kandel.  Pop.  538. — Also  a 
village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
and  bail,  of  Baden.  Pop.  380.— Also  a  village  of 
Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of  Nassau.  Pop.  700. — Also  a 
village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Aachen,  and 
circle  of  Durcn.    Pop.  370. 

WINDENREUTHE,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Emindingen. 
Pop.  493. 

WINDERMERE,  a  parish  in  Westmoreland,  9 
m.  NW  of  Kendal,  comprising  the  chapelry  of  Trout- 
beck,  and  the  townships  of  Applcthwaite  and  Under- 
Milheck.  Area  ]7,KJ9  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1.632; 
in  1851,  3,280.— The  large  and  beautiful  lake  called 
Windermere,  in  the  Applethwaite  division  of  the 

(>.,  is  nearly  1 1  m.  in  length,  and  has  an  average 
treadth  of  }  m.  It  rung  N  and  8.  with  a  very  slight 
curve  near  the  centre.  The  middle  and  lower  parts 
of  the  lake  lie  between  bold  and  steep  hills.  To- 
wards its  foot,  where  its  undulating  shores  are 
adorned  with  forest  trees,  it  contracts  in  breadth 
considerably.  Towards  the  head  the  hills  recede, 
leaving  a  broad  margin  of  woods,  meadows,  and 
lawns,  beautifully  spread  over  a  waving  surface. 
It  is  a  mile  in  width  in  the  upper  part,  and  presents 
a  very  noble  expanse  of  water.  It  contains  14 
islands,  most  of  them  forming  a  cluster  near  the 
middle.  The  largest,  Belle  isle,  which  runs  oblique- 
ly across  the  centre  of  the  lake,  opposite  Bowness, 


contains  28  acres.  The  lake  has  an  extreme  depth 
of  240  ft.,  and  abounds  in  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  char, 
the  bast  being  a  rare  and  delicate  fish,  found  only 
in  the  deepest  of  the  lakes.  The  whole  of  the  V*" 
shore,  and  nearly  half  of  the  E,  are  in  Lancashire, 
but  the  lake  is  considered  to  belong  to  Westmore- 
land. There  is  a  ferry  over  the  lake,  a  little  below 
Bowness.  Ita  alt.  above  sea-level  is  116  ft ;  and  it 
discharges  ita  waters  by  the  Leven  river,  which 
flows,  from  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  into  the 
deep  inlet  called  Leven  sands.  The  Kendal  branch 
railway  from  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  line,  has 
been  prolonged  to  the  thriving  and  beautiful  village 
of  Birthwaite  or  Windermere  on  this  lake. 

WIXDESIIEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenx,  circle  of  Kreutxnach.    Pop.  904. 

WINDFOCHE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Elbcrfcld.    Pop.  380. 

WINDG ALLEN,  a  rocky  mountain  of  Switzer- 
land, iu  the  cant,  of  Uri,  8  m.  SE  of  Altorf.  It  has 
an  alt  of  upwards  of  9,000  Parisian  ft  above  Lake 
Waldstetten. 

WIND-GAP,  a  pass  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
Northampton  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8., 
90  m.  EN  E  of  Harrisburg. 

WINDHAG,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of  the  Muhl,  8 
m.  NE  of  Freistadt.    Pop.  400. 

WINDHAGEN,  a  viilnge  of  Prussia,  regency  of 
Cologne,  and  circle  of  Gummersbach.    Pop.  260. 

WINDHAM,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Talbot  district,  watered  bv  Big  creek.    Pop.  1,568. 

WINDHAM,  a  county  "in  the  NE  part  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  drained  by  Quinnehaug  and 
Shetucket  rivers,  and  their  branches,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  Hartford,  Providence,  and 
Fishkill,  and  the  Plainfield  railways.  Pop.  in  1840, 
28,080;  in  1850,  31,079.  Its  capital  is  Brooklyn. 
— Also  a  county  in  the  8E  part  of  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, comprising  an  area  of  765  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
Williams,  West  *n*l  Saxton  rivers,  and  the  tribu- 
taries, and  intersected  bv  the  Vermont  Valley  rail- 
way. It  is  generally  hilly.  Pop.  in  1840,  27,448; 
in  1850,  29,062.  Its  capital  is  Fayetteville.— Also 
a  township  of  Windham  co.,  in  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut, 28  m.  E  by  8  of  Hartford,  drained  by  She- 
tucket river  and  its  branches.  Pop.  in  1840,  3,382; 
in  1850,  4.636.— Also  a  township  of  Cumberland  oo., 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  47  m.  SW  of  Augusta,  drained 
by  branches  of  Prcsumpscot  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2,303 ;  in  1850,  2,380.— Also  a  township  of  Rock- 
ingham co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  35  m. 
SSE  of  Concord,  watered  by  several  ponds,  and  by 
branches  of  Merrimac  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Manchester  and  I  Jiwrence  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840, 
926;  in  1850,  818.— Also  a  township  of  Green  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  32  m.  SW  of  Albany, 
drained  bv  Pataviakill  and  Red-kill  creek.  Pop. 
in  1840,  2,417  ;  in  1850,  2,048.— Also  a  township  of 
Portage  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  130  m.  NE  of  Co- 
lumbus, drained  by  a  branch  of  Mahoning  river. 
Pop.  iu  1840,  907  ;  in  1850,  813.— Also  a  township 
of  Bradford  co..  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  115 
m.  N  by  E  of  Harrisburg,  drained  by  Wepasscning 
creek.  Pop.  in  1840,879;  in  1850,  1,000.— Alios 
township  of  Lucerne  co.,  in  the  same  state.  25  m. 
NW  of  Wilkesbarre,  drained  by  Big  and  Little  Ma- 
hoopan  v  creeks.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,647. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Windham  co.,  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  76 
m.  8  of  Montpelier,  drained  by  branches  of  Wil- 
liams, West,  and  Snxton's  rivers.    Pop.  in  1850, 763. 

WINDHAM  CENTRE,  a  village  of  Greene  co, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  Red-kill  i 
33  ra.  SW  of  Albany.    Pop.  in  1850, 700. 
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WIXDHAU8EX,  a  Tillage  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
circle  of  Wolfenbuttel.  Hop.  490. — Also  a  village 
of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  circle  of 
Grunberg.    Pop.  460. 

WIXDHEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Minden,  on  the  Weser.  Pop.  400.— 
Also  a  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  iu  the  circle  of  Upper 
Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ludwigstadt.  Pop.  390. 
—Also  a  Tillage  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia, 
and  presidial  of  Haininelbnrg.  Pop.  424.— Also  a 
village  in  the  same  circle,  in  the  presidial  of  Mun- 
nerstadt.  Pop.  18?. — Also  a  village  in  the  same 
circle,  in  the  lordship  of  Kotherfels.    Pop.  300. 

WIXDHOF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  cir- 
cle of  Grata,  near  Peckan.    Pop.  800. 

WINDHORIXG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  circle  of 
Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Altotiugen.    Pop.  350. 

WIXDIGSTEIG,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Mannhardsberg,  on  the 
Thava  30  tn.  NW  of  Krema.    Pop.  335. 

WIXDIG-YEXIKAU,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  and  33  m.  8  of  Czaslau. 

WINDISCH,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant  of  Argau,  district  and  1}  m.  E  of  Bragg, 
on  the  Reuss,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Aar. 
Pop.  1,294.  This  village  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Viadoniuaot  the  Romans,  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  Helvetia,  destroyed  by  the  Germans  in 
570,  and  of  which  some  remains  still  exist.  It  was 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric  transferred  after  its  de- 
struction to  Constance. 

WIXDISCHBACH,  a  village  of  Wiirteraberg, 
circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Oehringen.  Pop.  390. 

WINDISCH- BLEYBERG,  a  village  of  Illyria,  in 
the  gov.  of  Laybach,  and  circle  of  KlagenfurL  It 
has  a  lead  mine  and  mineral  springs. 

WINDISCHBUCH,  a  market-town  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  bail,  and  3  m.  8  of 
Doxberg.   Pop.  450. 

WINDISCH EXLAIBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Weidenberg.    Pop.  280. 

WINDISCHESCHENBACH.  a  market-town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  PfaU,  and  presi- 
dial of  Xeustadt.    Pop.  917. 

W I N DISCH-  FE ISTRITZ.  See  Fejsteitz-Wjj»- 
disch. 

WlXDISCHGARSTEX,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  country  above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of  the 
Trsun,  27  m.  SSYV  of  Stayer,  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains, on  the  TeicheL  It'  has  mineral  springs  and 
baths,  and  in  the  environs  are  numerous  forge h  and 
■aw-mills. 

WIXDISCH-GRATZ,  or  Slav  ex  i  -Gb  adez,  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the  circle  and  20  in.  ESE  of 
Ciily,  on  the  Mis&liug.  Pop.  700.  It  has  a  castle 
•ad  an  hospital. 

W1XDISCHHAUSEX,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  presidial  of 
Ueldenheim.    Pop.  230. 

WINDISCH-HOLZHAUSEX.  a  village  of  Prua- 
ria,  in  the  reg.  and  circle  of  Erfurt.    Pop.  200. 

WINDISCHIN-STAIG,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  country  below  the  Ens,  and  circle  of  the 
Ipper  Mannhardsberg,  on  the  Thaya.    Pop.  400. 

WIXD1SCH-KAPPEL,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Illyria,  in  the  gov.  of  Lai  bach,  and  circle  of 
kUtfeofurt.    It  has  a  mine  of  quicksilver. 

WIXDISCHLAXDSBERG,  a  market -town  of 
Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the  circle  and  20  m.  ESE  of 
(%,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Sotta.  Pop.  400.  It 
has  a  castle. 

WIXDISCHLEUBA,  a  village  of  Saxe-Atten- 
**rg.   p0p.  480. 
WINDISCHMATREY,  or  Wixdim  h-Mattray, 
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a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  circle 
of  the  PustertluU.    Pop.  658. 

WINDISCHPROBEX,  a  market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  comarca  of  Thurocx.    It  lian  a  castle. 

WIXDISCHSCHLETTEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  preaidial  of 
Scbesslits.    Pop.  270. 

WINDLACH,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Regensberg.  Pop.  390. 
WIXDLE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Prcscot,  co.- 
latine  of  Lancaster,  containing  the  hamlets  of 
Iardshaw  and  St.  Helen's.  Area  2,907  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  5.825;  in  1851,  9,310. 

WIXDLESHAM,  a  parish  in  Surrey.  Area  5,874 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,912;  in  1851,  1,794. 

WIXDLESTOXE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  8t.. 
Andrews-Auckland,  cc.-palatine  of  Durham,  4 
ESE  of  Bishop-  Auckland.    Area  1 , 
in  1831,  201  ;  in  1851,  153. 

WIXDLE Y,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Duffield, 
Derbyshire.  6f  m.  XX W  of  Derby.    Pop.  219. 

WlNDMAlS,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalx,  and  presidial  of  Oberviechtach. 
Pop.  114. 

WINDMILL  POINT,  a  promontory  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  X  side  of  St.  Lawrence,  1  m.  E  of 
Pre  sco  tt. 

WIXDO,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  of 
Stockholm,  to  the  XE  of  Rimaroe. 

WINDORF,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Vilshofen, 
on  the  Danube.  Pop.  524.  —  Also  a  village  of 
Saxonv,  in  the  bail,  of  Leipzig.    Pop.  355. 

WIND  RATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusseldorf  and  circle  of  Elberfeld.    Pop.  440. 

WIXDRUSH,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  5£  m. 
E  of  Xorthleach.    Area  1,710  acres.    Pop.  332. 

WIXDSBACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Heilsbronn, 
on  the  Rezat.  Pop.  1,196.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  with  two  gates,  and  has  two  churches  and  a 
Latin  school.  It  has  tobacco-mills,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  wood. 

WIXDSBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  PfaU.  and  cant,  of  Pirmasena.    Pop.  540. 

WIXDSCHACHT.   See  8chrmiut». 

WIXDSCHLAG,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Middle  Rhine,  bail,  of  Offenburg.    Pop.  884. 

WIXDSFELD,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Heidenheim. 
Pop.  285. 

W I X  D8H  A  USE X,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Xeustadt, 
on  the  Saale.    Pop.  308. 

WIXDSHEIM,  a  town  and  preaidial  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  on  the  Aisch,  at 
the  confluence  of  tho  Raunach,  and  18  m.  XW  of 
Anspach.  Pop.  3,335.  It  is  enclosed  by  walla, 
with  5  gates,  and  has  a  castle,  two  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  a  Latin  school. 

WIXDSOR  (New),  a  borough,  market- town,  and 
parish,  in  the  NE  corner  of  Berkshire.  The  borough 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Thames, 
19  m.  E  hv  X  of  Reading,  40  m.  SE  by  Eof  Oxford, 
and  22  m.  W  by  S  of  London.  Its  priucipal  thorough- 
fare bears  the  names  successively  of  Park,  High, 
Castle,  and  Thames  street;  and  describes,  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  from  the  E  end  of  the 
Thames,  a  curvature  of  about  }  a  m.  in  length. 
The  smaller  streets  so  ramify  or  intersect  the 
greater,  as  to  give  the  town  no  pretension  to  regu- 
larity of  street  arrangement.  York-place,  Glouces- 
ter-place, Brunswick-terrace,  the  New-road,  Grove- 
place,  and  Clarence-crescent,  are  the  chief  lines  of 
new  houses  erected  iu  the  S  and  W  outskirts.  The 
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royal  palace,  with  its  sumptuous  suites  of  accom- 
panying edifices,  sweeps  eastward  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  away  into  the  royal  demesne,  and  looks 
out  from  the  summit  of  a  rising-ground  upon  a  bril- 
liant and  far-extending  landscape.  The  infantry 
barracks,  built  in  1795,  and  situated  in  Sheet-street, 
accommodate  nearly  1,000  men.  The  cavalry  bar- 
racks, situated  at  Spital,  )  a  m.  to  the  south,  have 
less  accommodation,  but  a  better  appearance.  The 
bridge  connecting  Windsor  with  Eton,  and  placed 
on  a  line  with  Thames  street,  is  200  ft  long  and  29 
ft.  wide,  and  consists  of  3  cast-iron  arches,  resting 
on  piers  of  granite.  The  town-hall,  situated  in 
IIi?n-street,  is  a  plain  edifice,  with  an  interesting 
interior.  The  theatre,  built  in  1815,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  £6,000,  has  little  exterior  ornament,  but  is 
said  to  possess  some  interior  embellishment.  The 
parish-church,  built  in  1822,  is  a  spacious  structure 
in  the  plain  Gothic  style,  surmounted  by  an  em- 
battled and  pinnacled  square  tower.  The  town  has 
good  public  and  subscription  libraries.  Though 
numerous  craft  arc  borne  past  by  the  Thames,  the 
town  profits  little  by  the  navigation.  Ale  is  made 
in  large  quantity,  and  sent  chiefly  to  London.  Om- 
nibuses ply  to  tne  Slough  station  of  the  Great  Wes- 
tern railway.  The  p.  has  an  area  of  3,237  acres. 
The  parish  of  New  W.  is  all  comprehended  within 
the  boroucrh-boundaries.  Windsor  comprises  the 
hamlet  of  Dedworth,  and  a  part  of  the  p.  of  Clewer. 
Pop.  of  pari,  burgh  in  1831,  7,103  ;  in  1851,  9,596. 
The  borough  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Electors  in  1852,  712. 

Wikdsok-Castix,  •  royal  i  alaes  n  suite  of  majestic  struc- 
tures, quaintly  yet  expressively  pronounced,  for  lit  combina- 
tion of  grandeur,  beauty,  strength,  and  antiquity,  "an  emblem 
of  the  British  conitltutiou  " — Ilea  on  the  E  aide  of  the  town. 
14  Windsor."  aaya  Von  Raumer,  "  haa  far  aurpaaaed  my  expecta- 
tion, and  produced  a  greater  Impression  on  my  mind  than  any 
otiu-r  caatla  I  have  aver  seen.  It  combine*  the  bold  peculiarity  of 
the  middle  aces  with  ail  the  comfort  and  majrnl6cence  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  ia  not  a  tedious  symmetrical  repetition  of  similar 
apartments,  not  the  snme  thing  over  and  over  again  ;  but  every 
ataircaae,  every  jrallery.  every  saloon,  every  window  la  different, 
striking,  and  peculiar— In  a  word,  it  la  poetical  These  giant 
towers,  bastions,  balconies,  chapels,  and  halls  of  chivalry— the 
ever-changing  prospect  over  stream  and  valley,  wood  and  pus- 
lure — the  fantasy  of  a  thousand  years  compressed  wllhln  a  aingle 
moment,  all  combine  to  produce  an  effect  exceeding  everything 
that  scenic  decoration  can  produce  on  canvass."  A  Saxon  palace 
flood  at  old  Windsor,  1 J  in.  from  the  present  castle,  and  waa  oc- 
casionally the  residence  of  the  king*  of  England.  A  fortress  at 
New  Windsor  was  given,  along  with  the  town,  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  to  the  abbey  of  St  I'eter  at  Westminster ;  but  waa 
purchased  back,  reconstructed,  and  made  a  place  of  considerable 
strength  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  enlarged  by  Henry  I., 
and.  In  the  time  of  Stephen,  It  waa  esteemed  the  second  fortress 
In  the  kingdom.  It  became  the  rendexvoua  of  the  royal  party  In 
the  civil  war*  of  Henry  111. :  and  it  waa  the  favourite  residence 
of  Edward*  L  and  II..  and  the  birth-place  of  Edward  III., 
and  other  princes.  Edward  III.  commenced,  and  extensively 
achieved,  the  construction  of  the  whole  pile  on  its  present  plan  of 
vastnes*  and  grandeur.  Edward  IV.  rebuilt,  upon  an  extended 
plan.  St  George's  chapel;  Henry  VII.  made  several  additions  to 
the  chapel,  and  to  the  upper  ward;  Henry  VIII  rebuilt  the 
principal  gateway— that  which  still  bear*  hla  name;  Elizabeth 
built.  In  the  peculiar  architectural  style  of  her  age.  a  gallery  still 
named  after  her,  the  northern  terrace;  and  Charles  IL  made 
numerous  addition*  and  changes,  some  enriching,  others  not  a 
Utile  debasing.  The  castle  passed  to  George  111 ,  nearly  In  the 
state  in  which  It  wss  left  by  Charles  II.;  but.  during  the  former's 
reign,  it  was  much  renovated  and  embellished  in  its  chapel.  In 
the  N  front  of  It*  upper  ward,  and  in  somo  other  of  Its  parts. 
Soon  after  George  III'*  death,  a  purpose  wo*  adopted,  on  a  grand 
scale,  to  strip  the  entire  building  of  excrescences,  to  free  It  from 
occasional  features  of  doubtful  taste,  to  mould  It  into  symmetry, 
and  to  extend  and  beautify  it  into  uniform  magnificence;  and 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Jeffry  Wyatt,  afterwards  Sir  J.  (Try  VVyatt- 
vllle,  were  adopted  for  the  purpose.  The  ca-tle  crown*  a  hill,  or 
rising  ground,  which  extends  from  E  to  W,  and  ia  somewhat 
precipitous  on  the  N,  but,  on  the  other  three  sides,  slopes  gently 
to  the  plain.  The  Thames  makes  to  noble  sweep  round  It, 
gemmed  with  Islets  anil  gorgeously  decorated  along  the  banks, 
aa  to  be  1  furlong  from  the  W  end.  o  furl*,  from  the  middle  of  ibe 
N.  and  3J  from  the  ME  corner.  The  magnificent  pile  appears 
more  or  less  imposing  and  picturesque  from  almost  every  point 
of  view  within  a  radius  of  several  miles.  Its  N  front,  which  pre- 
sent* the  longest  continuous  range  of  it*  buildings,  and  com- 


prises Queen  Elisabeth's  picture-gallery,  the  stale  apartawan 
and  Winchester,  George  HI.'*,  and  Brunswick  lowers,  is  am 
with  impressive  effect  from  the  Balh  road  and  the  Grvst  Wes- 
tern railway,  but  especially  from  the  play -grounds  of  Etoo  ei- 
lege.  The  E  front,  which,  with  its  four  grand  lowers  eeemt  << 
itself  to  be  larger  than  most  other  great  edifices— which  comprises 
the  suite  of  apartments  at  present  occupied  by  the  Queen— and 
which  haa,  as  a  beauiUful  fore- ground,  the  new  Pentagon  terrace, 
with  bastions  at  the  angle*,  and  an  enclosed  flower  rardm- u 
strikingly  seen  on  the  road  to  Windsor  from  DatcheL  The  8 
front,  and  the  general  outline,  combined  with  lite  sylvan  sad 
luxuriant  frame-work  of  scenery  in  which  the  whole  is  set.  pro- 
duce, to  •  spectator  at  the  extremity  of  the  Long  walk,  am]  es- 
pecially to  one  on  Snow-hill,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  though, 
not  the  most  striking,  of  the  entire  series  of  views.  The  W  front, 
and  the  combination  of  it  and  the  north  one.  form  hnpreasnc 
tfiough  close  views,  a*  seen  from  the  Thames.  The  Round  towtr, 
'  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor.'  as  seen  round  the  whole  circomfcr. 
eitce  of  the  range  of  viaion,  rises  above  the  whole  group  of  edifices, 
and  fixes  the  attention  by  the  vastnese  of  Its  bulk.  It  crowns  tbe 
summit  of  a  lofty  artificial  mound  between  the  two  wards  of  tat 
castle,  and  la  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  low  ground,  once  a  tosst, 
but  now  filled  up.  or  transmuted  into  a  shrubbery  ami  gardes. 
Hie  tower  Is  8021  ft.  In  circumf.  and  lifts  the  top  of  its  flag -pots 
to  the  «lt.  of  Moj  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Little  park,— Th* 
State  apartments  occupy  the  N  aide  of  the  great  quadrangle.— 
The  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  designed  for  the  specul 
uae  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  founded  at  Windsor  by  Edwsnl 
III.,  but  chiefly  constructed  by  Henry  VII..  la  remarkable  far  lu 
exquisite  proportions,  and  the  rich  yet  solemn  ornaments  of  the 
Interior.  It  Is  In  the  purest  style  of  the  later  pointed  arctuteagrt 

WINDSOR,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
p.  of  St,  Matthew,  co.  of  Cumberland,  20  m.  from 
l'arrematta,  35  m.  from  Sydney,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  South  creek  with  Hawkesbury  river,  on  a 
hill,  at  an  alt.  of  100  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  the  river. 
Pop.  1,679.  The  streets  are  regularly  built,  but  tbe 
houses  are  chiefly  of  wood.  Itnaa  a  church,  a  Me- 
thodist chape],  a  public  school,  and  an  hospital.  It 
was  originally  named  Greenhill. — Also  a  river  of 
New  Zealand,  on  the  SW  coast  of  the  island  of 
Taval-Pocnammon,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  in 
S  lat.  46°  10'. 

WINDSOR,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  tbe  co.  of 
Hants,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  on  tbe  r  bank  of  ■ 
river  of  the  same  name,  also  called  Pigaquit,  and 
near  its  entrance  into  Minns  bay.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  university. 

WINDSOR,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
township  of  Sandwich,  on  the  Detroit  river,  oppo- 
site the  town  of  that  name,  on  a  bank,  at  an  alt.  of 
about  50  ft.  above  the  river,  which  is  here  about  I 
in.  in  width.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  village  in  tbe 
township  of  Whitby,  2  m.  from  Windsor  bay.  on 
Lake  Ontario,  and  31  m.  from  Toronto.    Pop,  500. 

WINDSOR,  a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  912  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Rlack,  Queechce,  Williams,  and  White 
rivers,  ana  intersected  by  the  Vermont  Central  and 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroads.  It  is  hilly, 
but  is  in  some  parts  very  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 
40,356;  in  1850,  38,320.  Its  cap.  is  Woodstock - 
Also  a  township  of  the  above-named  co.,  on  tbe  W 
side  of  Connecticut  river,  54  m.  8  by  £  of  Mont- 
pelier,  drained  by  Mill  branch,  and  intersected  by 
the  Sullivan  railway.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  in 
the  S  is  Ascutncy  mountain,  which  "hits  an  alt  of 
3,320  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  in  1840.  2.744;  in 
1850,  1,928. — Also  a  township  of  Kennebec  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Maine,  10  m.  E  of  Augusta,  drained  by 
Shccpscot  river.  Poo.  in  1840,  1,789;  in  1850. 
1,793. — Also  a  township  of  Hillslx.ro'  co..  in  tbe 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  drained  by  branches  of 
Conbtocook  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  177. — Alsoatown- 
ship  of  Berkshire  co.,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
83  m.  W  by  N  of  Boston,  drained  by  branches  of 
Westfield  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  897;  in  1850,  899. 
— Also  a  village  of  Broom  co.,  in  tbe  state  of  New 
York,  106  m.  W8W  of  Albany,  drained  by  Susque- 
hanna river,  on  the  W  bank  of  which  the  village  i* 
si  mated.    Pop.  of  township  in  1 840,  2,368 ;  in  1850, 
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2,645;  and  of  village,  440. — Also  a  township  of 
York  oo.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  32  m.  SE  of 
Harrisborg,  watered  bv  Grist  and  Fish  creeks,  and 
by  Cabin  branch  and  beaver  creeks. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Berks  oo.,  in  the  same  state,  bordered  on  the 
W  by  Schuylkill  river  and  canal,  on  the  £  by 
Maiden  creek,  and  on  the  NW  by  Blue  mountain. 
Pop.  in  1840.  2.882—  Also  a  village  of  Bertie  co.,  in 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  on  Cashie  river,  93  m. 
E  by  N  of  Raleigh. — Also  a  township  of  Ashtabula 
eo.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  146  m.  Nis  of  Columbus, 
drained  by  Grand  river  and  its  branches.    Pop.  in 
1840,  876;  in  1850,  1,033.— Also  a  township  ol 
Lawrence  co.,  in  the  same  state,  drained  by  Symmes 
snd  Indian  Guyandot  creeks.    Pop.  in  1840,  815. — 
Also  a  village  of  Bureau  co..  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
119  m.  N  of  Springfield.    Pop.  150. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Eaton  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  8  m. 
SVV  of  Lansing,  drained  by  the  S  branch  of  Grand 
river.    Pop.  253. — Also  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  12  m.  N  by  W  of  Madison, 
drained  by  affluents  of  Fourth  lake.    Pop.  860. 

WINDSOR-LOCHS,  a  village  of  Hartford  CO.. 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  U.  S.,  on  the  W  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  12  m.  N  of  Hartford,  and  on  the 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  railway. 

WINDSOR  (Old),  a  parish  in  Berks,  2  tn.  SE  by 
E  of  New  Windsor,  on  the  SWhank  of  the  Thames. 
Area  5,401  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,785. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.   See  Antiixbs, 

WIN  EGA  (El),  a  village  of  Fezzan,  100  m. 
WNW  of  Mourxuk,  visited  by  Hornemaun  in  1798. 

WINENNE.  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 

fium,  in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  and  arrund.  of  Dinunt. 
op.  701. 

WINE8TEAD,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  York- 
shire,  2  m.  NW  by  W  of  Patrington.  Area  2,570 
seres.    Pop.  in  1831,  145;  in  1851,  131. 

WIN  FA  RTH  ISO,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4  m.  N  of 
Diss,   Area  2.620  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  691. 

WINF1ELD,.  a  township  of  Herkimer  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  74  m.  W  by  N  of  Al- 
bany, drained  by  head  branches  of  Unadilla  river. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,652;  in  1850,  1,481. 
WTNFORD,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  6J  m. 


SW  by  W  of  Bristol,  containing  the  tythings  of 
Pelton,  Reghill,  and  W.  Area  2,991  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  865;  in  1851,  1,022 


W1NFORTON,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  6  m. 
NE  by  E  of  Hay,  N  of  the  river  Wye.  Area  1,099 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  158;  in  1851,  159. 

WIN  FRITH-NEW  BURGH,  a  parish  in  Dorset, 
8  m.  W  bv  8  of  Wareham,  containing  the  hamlets 
of  Bromhill,  Barton,  Foreshill,  Knighton,  Lancotes, 
liindon,  Burngate,  and  Hamburgh.  Area  4,496 
seres.    Pop.  in  1831,  891 ;  in  1851,  1,101. 

WING,  or  Wrhoe,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  4  m.  SW 
by  W  of  Leighton-Buzzard,  containing  the  hamlets 
of  Ascot,  Burcot,  Cottesloe,  and  Crofton.  Area 
5310  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,052;  in  1851,  1,376. 
— Also  a  parish  in  Rutlandshire,  4  in.  NE  by  E  of 
Uppingham.    Area  1,050  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  334. 

WING,  a  township  of  Lucas  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  U.  8.    Pop.  in  1840,  145. 

WINGATE,  or  Wwdboate-Grahob,  a  chapel ry 
snd  township  in  the  p.  of  Castle-Eden,  co. -palatine 
of  Durham,  6}  m.  ESE  of  Durham,  in  communica- 
tion with  Hartlepool  by  railway.  Area  4.154  acres. 
Pop.  in  1801,  135;  in  1831,  115;  in  1851,  2,456. 
The  great  increase  in  pop.  has  been  occasioned  by 
tin'  opening  of  coal  mines. 

WINGATES,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Long  Hon- 
ley,  Northumberland,  9  m.  NNW  of  Morpeth,  com- 
prising the  hamlets  of  Chirm,  Garrotlee,  Wholm, 
and  Wingatea-Moon.  Area  2,642  acres.   Pop.  186. 


WINGECARRIBEE,  a  river  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Camden,  which  flows  through 
the  town  of  Berrima,  and  joins  the  Wollondilly. 

WINGEN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  cant,  and  7  m.  WSW  of  Wissembonrg. 
Pop.  600.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  fortress  and 
ditch. 

WINGEN,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  New  South 
Wales,  near  the  river  Hunter. 

WINGENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Altenkeichen.  Pop. 
221. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Liegnitz.  snd 
circle  of  Lauhan.  Pop.  221.  It  1>as  a  paper-mill. 
— Also  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Dresden, 
and  bail,  of  Freyburg.    Pop.  325. 

W1NGERATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Bernkastel.    Pop.  200. 

WINGERODE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Worbis.   Pop.  970. 

WINGERSHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Nidda,  near 
8a t ten.    Pop.  260. 

WINGElisHElM,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  cant,  of  Hachfelden. 
Pop.  1,379. 

W1NGERWORTH,  a  parish  in  Derby,  2}  m.  8 
by  W  of  Chesterfield,  intersected  by  the  North  Mid- 
land railway.  Area  2,906  acres.  Pop.  in  1881,  471 ; 
in  1851,  463.  Coal,  ironstone,  and  freestone,  are 
found  in  abundance  in  this  vicinity. 

WINGESHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Wittgenstein.   Pop.  750. 

WINGFIELD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  6$  in.  E  by 
N  of  Eye.  The  church  is  a  handsome  edifice  of 
high  antiquity,  constructed  of  flints  and  Btone.  Area 
2,441  acre.  "Pop.  in  1831,  668;  in  1851,  654. 

WINGFIELD,  or  Wixkfizld,  a  parish  in  Wilts, 
2  ra.  WSW  of  Trowbridge.  Area  1,383  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  288;  in  1851,  305. 

WINGFIELD  (North),  a  parish  in  Derbyshire, 
4£  m.  SSE  of  Chesterfield,  near  the  line  of  the  North 
Midland  railway,  comprising  the  townships  of  Clay- 
lane,  St  ret  ton,  Tupton,  and  Woodthorpe.  Area 
7,603  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,452;  in  1831,  1,691; 
in  1851,4,351;  an  increase  attributable  to  the  open* 
ing  of  coal  mines  in  the  township  of  Clavlane. 

WINGFIELD  (South),  a  parish  in  Derby,  2  m. 
W  of  Alfreton,  crossed  by  the  North  Midland  rail- 
way, on  which  there  is  here  a  station.  Area  3,308 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,091;  in  1851,  1,092. 

WINGHAM,  a  parish  and  village  in  Kent,  6  m. 
E  by  8  of  Canterbury,  on  the  high  road  from  Can- 
terbury to  Deal.    Area  2,841  acres.   Pop.  1,083. 

WINGHE  -  SAINT  -  GEORGE8,  a  department 
and  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant, 
and  arrond.  of  Lou  vain.  Pop.  1,071.  It  has  a  cas- 
tle and  an  ancient  convent,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  wood. 

WINGRAVE,  a  parish  in  Bucks,  5$  m.  NE  of 
Aylesbury.    Area  2,600  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  813. 

WINHALL,  a  township  of  Bennington  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  U.  8.,  80  m.  8  by  W  of  Montpe- 
lier,  and  drained  by  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
in  1840,  576;  in  1850,  762. 

WINHORING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  prandial  of  Altbtting.  Pop. 
350.    It  has  a  castle. 

WINIARY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Posen.    Pop.  350. 

WINICKY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  2,300.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  tobacco. 

WIN1KON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Luzern,  bail,  of  Sursee,  on  the  Suren. 

WINITZ,  a  village  of  Austria, 


iren.   Pop.  879. 
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the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  New-Bidschow. 

Pop.  220. 

WINKBOURNE,  a  parish  in  Nottinghamshire, 
3  m.  N  of  Southwall.    Area  2,240  acres.    Pop.  129. 

WINKEL,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Berchtesgadt'n. 
Pop.  250. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  circle,  in  the 
presidial  of  Landsbu-rg.  Pop.  250. — Also  a  market- 
town  of  the  duchv  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of  Budcs- 
heira,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1,700. — 
Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  In  the  circle 
of  Brixen,  and  bail,  of  Licnz.  Pop.  350. — Also  a 
village  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  the  bail,  of  Altstadt. 
Pop.  433. — Also  a  villnge  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  4  in.  8  of  Luzern,  on  an  arm  of  the  Wald- 
atetten-see. — Also  a  village  in  the  cant,  of  Zurich, 
and  hail,  of  Biihch.    Pop.  728.    See  also  Wettin. 

WINKELDORF,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  of  Stade,  and  bail,  of  Ottersberg.  Pop.  200. 
— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  BreB- 
lau.  and  circle  of  Habclschwerdt.    Pop.  280. 

WINKELHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
rep.  of  Dusseldorf.  and  circle  of  Lennep.   Pop.  330. 
WINKELHORST.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
j     of  Munster,  and  circle  of  Beckum.    Pop.  220. 

WINKELS,  a  village  of  Nassau,  and  bail,  of 
j     Weilburg.    Pop.  450. 

WINKEL-SAINT-CLOI,  a  village  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Cour- 
trai.    Top.  2,350. 

WINKELSAS,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  presidial  of  Kottenburg.  Pop. 
200. 

WINKELSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Olmntz,  and  lordship  of  Ullers- 
dorf.    Pop.  760.    It  has  a  glass-work. 

WINKELSHUTTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  rug.  of  Minden.  and  circle  of  Halle.    Pop.  G28. 

W1NKELSTETTIN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  principality  of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Iburg. 
Pop.  350. 

WINKFIELD.  a  parish  and  village  in  Berks,  6 
in .  8W  of  New  Windsor,  including  the  hamlets  of 
Ascot,  Bulbrook,  and  Hatelev.  Area  8,982  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,009;  in  1851,  2.185. 

WINKHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  DusHeldnrf.  and  circle  of  Duisburg.    Pop.  860. 

WINKLARN.  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Obcr- 
viechtach.  Pop.  862.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses 
important  manufactories  of  cloth  and  other  fabrics, 
and  fisheries. 

WINKLERN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Judenberg.    Pop.  350. 

WINKLER8BERG    See  Schkeegemroe. 
WINKLING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circlo  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Bogen.    Pop.  280. 
WINKOWITZ.    8ee  Vixrovcze. 
WINKSLEY,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Ripon, 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  4}  m.  *W  of  Ripon.    Area  703 
acres.    Poo.  in  1831,  259;  in  1851,  214. 

WINLA  TON,  a  parochial  chapelry  and  township 
in  the  p.  of  Ryton,  co.-palatinc  of  Durham,  6$  ui. 
W  by  S  of  Gateshead,  on  the  river  Derwent,  over 
which  then?  is  here  a  bridge.  A  handsome  chain 
bridge  also  has  been  thrown  across  the  Tvne,  be- 
tween this  place  and  Scotswood  in  Northumberland. 
Area  8.261  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  3.951  ;  in  1851, 
6,085.  Here  are  extensive  iron-works,  established 
in  1690,  in  which  anchors,  even  of  the  largest  size, 
anvils,  chain  cables,  cylinders,  edge-tools,  nail-rods, 
files,  &c,  are  manufactured.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne  are  works  for  refining  lead. 

WINMARLEIGH.  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Gar- 
\     stang,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  m.  NW  of  Gar- 
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stang.  near  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  canal  and 
railway.    Area  2,282  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  262. 

WINNAGORA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rtg. 
of  Fosen,  and  circle  of  Scbroda,    Pop.  400. 

WINN  ALL,  a  parish  in  Hants,  1  m.  NNR  of 
Wi  Chester.    Area  561  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  117. 

WINNAMAC,  a  village  of  Pulaski  co..  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  side  of  Tippeca- 
noe river,  and  90  m.  N  by  W  of  Indianapobi,  and 
intersected  bv  the  Indiana  Central  railroad.  Pop. 
in  1850.  240. 

WINN  BACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Brixen,  and  bail,  of  Bruncck.    Pop.  500. 

WINNEBAGO,  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  tbe 
state  of  Illinois,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  534  »}. 
m.,  intersected  by  Rock  river,  and  by  its  branch** 
Kishwaukie  and  Pekatomca,  and  by  the  Gak-oa  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Bclvoit  branch  railroads.  Pop.  in 
1840,  4,609 ;  in  1850, 1 1,773.— Also  a  county  in  the 
N  part  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  comprising  an*  area  of 
432  sq.  in.,  drained  by  affluent*  of  Mankato  river. 
— Also  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
comprising  an  area  of  47 1  sq.  m„  drained  bv  Neenah 
or  Fox,  and  Panwaggun  rivers,  and  containing  ae*. 
eral  lakes.  Pop.  in  1840, 135;  in  1850,  10.125.  Its 
cap.  is  AshkoBh. — Also  a  lake  in  the  E  part  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  30  m.  W  of  Lake  Michigan, 
between  Winnebago  and  Calumet  counties,  and  in 
the  N  part  of  Fond-du-I.ac  co.  It  is  32  m.in  length, 
and  8  m.  in  average  breadth.  It  receives  several 
streams,  and  discharges  itself  into  Green  bar. 

WINNEBAH,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Cpper  Gui- 
nea, on  the  Gold  coast,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aihantee. 
to  the  W  of  Acorah.    Pop.  4.000. 

WINNELENDONK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldern.   Pop.  845. 

WINNEX,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  pior.  of 
Upper  Hesse,  circle  of  Marburg,  and  bail,  of  Trek, 
on  the  Lumbde.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  Nat- 
s.m.  and  bail,  of  Kennerod.    Pop.  250. 

WINNENDEN,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  tbe 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  bail,  and  6  m.  NE  of  WaiUin- 
gen.  Pop.  3,200.  It  has  a  lunatic  asylum,  fore, 
the  royal  castle  of  Winnenthal,  and  several  school*, 
and  contains  extensive  tanneries,  dye-worki>,  and 
yarn- mills.  The  trade  consist*  chiefly  iu  grain  ami 
wood. 

WINNENTHAL.  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regencv  and  32  m.  NW  of  Dussoldoi f,  and  cir- 
cle of  Geldern.    Pop.  1,300. 

WIXNKSHEIK,  a  county  in  the  NK  part  of  tke 
state  of  Iowa.  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  732  sq.  o> . 
drained  by  Upper  Iowa  and  Turkey  rivers  and  their 
branches.  Pop.  in  1850,  546.  Its  cap.  is  Winne- 
sheik. 

W1NNEZELLE,  a  village  of  France,  in  tbe  dep. 
of  the  Nord,  and  cant,  of  Steenwoorde.    Pop  !.'-'«  . 

WINNIBIGOSH1SH  LAKES,  a  group  of  lakes 
in  the  Minnesota  Territory,  180  m.  N  by  W  of  st, 
Paul.    It  is  14  in.  long,  and  9  m.  wide. 

WINNICA.   See  Vinxitxa. 

WINNIFELD,  or  Varcsfelp,  a  territory  of  tbe 
principality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  and  bail,  of  Detmo!.! 

WINNINGEN.  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  and  5  in.  SW  of  Coblenx,  on  the 
Moselle.  Pop.  1,548,  chiefly  Protectants.  The 
vine  is  assiduously  cultivated  iu  the  vicinity  of  thu 
place,  and  the  wine  produced  here  is  the  lwst  in  the 
regency. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Magde- 
burg, and  circlo  of  AscnersleU.ii.    Pop.  552. 

WINNINGTON,  a  township  in  tbe  p.  of  Great 
Bndworth,  co.-palatine  of  Cheater,  1  m.  NW  of 
Northwich,  on  the  river  Wecver,  over  which  there 
is  here  a  bridge,  and  in  the  line  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion canal.    Area  597  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  256; 
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in  1851.  405. — Alston  township  in  the  p.  of  Muckle- 
stomc.  Staffordshire,  4£  m.  NE  of  Drayton-in-Halcs. 
Pop.  in  1831.249  ;  in  1851.  200. 

WINNIPEG,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
rise*  in  the  Lake-of  the- Woods,  and  flows  in  a  W 
morse  to  Like  Winnipeg,  into  which  it  enters  at 
Fort  Alexander,  in  N  Int.  50°  36'  30",  after  a  sin- 
gularly broken  coarse  of  170  m.  It  forms  the  chief 
noncommunication  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Winnipeg.  Major  Long,  in  his  account  f 
the  route  pursued  by  his  exploring  expedition  be- 
tween the  two  lakes,  aays  that  the  W.  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  presents  a 
nujestic  and  impressive  stream  of  considerable  but 
▼triable  width.  44  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  deep 
and  broad  basins  rising  one  above  another,  and 
serving  as  the  channel  of  a  huge  volume  of  water, 
which  is  precipitated  from  one  basin  to  another  in 
tumnltnoos  cataracts  of  the  most  romantic  charac- 
ter. Of  these  waterfalls,  there  are  no  less  than 
31  in  the  route  to  the  Lake-of- the- Woods,  which 
ioterrnpt  the  passage  of  canoes,  and  at  all  of  which 
are  carrying  places.  The  aggregate  descent  of 
water  in  the  W.  may  be  estimated  at  410  ft.,  which 
mav  be  considered  as  the  elevation  of  the  Lake-of- 
the- Woods  above  Lake  W.  The  route  by  Covert 
and  9turgeon-Dam  rivers  is  probably  the  most  direct, 
(the  lower  portion  of  which  is  the  same  with  that 
above  mentioned,)  but  the  obstructions  are  said  to 
he  more  numerous  and  formidable,  especially  in  a 
low  stage  of  water.  Besides  these  there  are  numer- 
ous other  deviations  from  the  main  route,  some  of 
which  have  been  traversed,  but  the  number  that 
remains  to  be  explored  is  doubtless  far  greater.  At  j 
the  distance  of  about  60  miles  below  the  Irfike-of- 
the-Woods,  the  W.  receives  a  large  tributary  from 
the  north,  called  English  river,  which  is  of  a  char- 
acter similar  to  that  of  the  principal,  and  nearly  as 
large  as  the  latter  above  their  junction.  Its  head- 
waters interlock  with  those  of  Albany  river,  which 
empties  into  James'  bay,  and  is  the  principal  chan- 
nel or  intercourse  between  Lake  W.  and  the  trading 
establishments  on  that  river.  The  Lake-of-the- 
Woods  is  about  75  m.  long,  and  of  irregular  widths, 
from  10  to  35  or  40  m.  Compared  with  other  lakes, 
it  deserves  a  high  rank  on  the  scale  of  beauty.  The 
scenery  is  wild  and  romantic  in  a  high  degree,  its 
shores  being  faced  with  precipices  and  crowned 
with  hills  and  knobs  of  variable  heights,  clad  with 
a  dense  foliage  of  shrubberv  and  evergreens.  Its 
surface  is  beautifully  studded  with  countless  islands 
"f  rations  sizes  and  forms,  disclosing  between  them 
the  continued  sheet  of  its  wide-spreading  waters, 
the  extent  of  which  enlarges  upon  the  vision  as  the 
traveller  advances  upon  the  lake,  till  the  main  land 
i<  shot  ont  from  the  view  by  the  islands  that  mul- 
tiply around  bim.  The  49th  parallel  crosses  the 
lake  within  the  distance  of  about  12  in.  from  its  8 
extremity.  The  region  liordering  upon  the  waters 
above  described,  is  one  of  the  most  dreary  imagin- 
able. Its  climate  is  rigorous,  its  surface  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  broken,  and  its  products  so  limited 
and  meagre,  that  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
elsimed  as  a  residence  either  by  man  or  beast.  A 
solitary  moose,  caraboo,  or  bear,  is  occasionally  to 
he  found;  and  a  half  starved  family  of  savages 
sometimes  fix  a  temporary  residence  upon  some  of 
the  water-courses,  and  subsist  miserably  upon  fish, 
hqt  it  seems  as  if  comfort  and  competency  wero 
denied  to  both.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  primitive, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  the  ingredients  of  which 
the  hills  are  composed,  while  the  earthy  portions  of 
the  valley  are  made  up  of  the  coarse  and  unproduc- 
tive detritus  afforded  by  their  disintegration.  The 
soil  is  uniformly  thin,  and  in  many  places  totally 


wanting.  The  stinted  growth  of  the  woodlands,  and 
the  dwarfish  character  of  vegetation  which  prevail 
generally  throughout  this  region,  are  attributable 
to  these  causes.  The  islands  of  the  lakes  and  river 
are  similar  to  the  circumjacent  highlands,  being 
uniformly  based  upon  rock  and  presenting  rugged 
and  broken  surfaces.  The  growth  found  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  comprises  only  the  aspen, 
white  birch,  spruce,  tamarack,  and  scrub-oak,  none 
of  which  attain  any  considerable  magnitude.  As 
we  approach  the  Lake-of-the- Woods,  the  following 
trees  make  their  appearance,  via.,  two  species  of 
pine,  called  the  white  and  red  epinette,  the  former 
of  which  is  more  commonly  called  the  larch.  From 
the  latter  is  extracted  the  gum  employed  for  pitch- 
ing canoes,  which  usually  nave  their  ribs  and  lining 
constructed  of  its  timber;  a  small  species  of  pitch 
pine  called  by  the  Canadians  cypress,  which  also 
furnishes  a  gum  inferior  to  that  above  mentioned ; 
and  the  Hard,  a  variety  of  the  poplar,  more  com- 
monly called  the  balm  "of  Gilead.  The  undergrowth 
is  dense  in  many  places,  and  consists  of  stinted  oak, 
chokecherry,  hnxte,  pembina  or  bush  cranberry, 
service-berry,  arrow-wood,  wild  plum,  raspl>crry, 
briar-bush,  whortleberry,  sumac,  wild  rose,  sweet 
briar;  sand  cherry,  red  and  black  cherry,  pea-vine, 
gooseberry,  currant,  hear- berry,  &c.  &c.  Above  the 
Lnke-of-the- Woods.  Rainy  river  becomes  the  chan- 
nel of  communication,  and  extends  100  m.  to  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  It  has  an  average  breadth 
of  about  300  yds.,  is  deep  and  gentle,  and  has  no 
obstructions  to  its  navigation,  within  48  m.  of  its 
mouth ;  at  this  distance  are  situated  the  rapids  of 
Rainy  river,  which  are  abont  one  mile  long,  and 
have  an  aggregate  descent  of  about  10  ft.  About 
10  m.  further  up  is  another  inconsiderable  rapid, 
with  a  fall  of  3  ft.  At  the  outlet  of  Rainy  lake  is 
a  rapid  of  about  5  ft.  descent,  and  2$  m.  below  are 
the  falls  of  Rainy  river,  down  which  the  torrent  pours 
with  terrific  grandeur  through  an  aggregate  descent 
of  25  ft.  in  the  distance  of  but  a  few  yards.  At  this 
place  are  situated  an  establishment  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  company  on  the  N  side  of  the  river,  and  one  be- 
longing to  the  American  Fnr  company  on  the  8. 
Twenty  miles  below  the  falls  is  the  entrance  of  a 
considerable  tributary  from  the  8W,  called  the 
Grand  fork,  which  affords  a  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  principal  and  Little  Winnepeck 
lake  of  the  Mississippi,  navigable  in  wet  seasons. 
It  receives  several  other  streams  of  less  note.  The 
contrast  between  the  country  of  Riiny  river  and 
that  before  described,  is  no  less  striking  than  that 
between  the  two  water-courses  themselves.  Here 
bottoms  and  table-lauds  of  considerable  extent  are 
often  to  be  met  with,  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  secon- 
dary region ;  these  are,  however,  generally  termi- 
nated, at  no  great  distance,  by  tracts  of  a  rugged 
and  broken  character.  Rocks  are  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  immediate  valley  or  bed  of  the  river. 
The  forests  are  more  dense  and  heavy,  and  contain 
several  trees  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list, 
viz.  white  oak,  ash,  hickory,  water-maple,  white 
walnut,  linden,  elm.  &c.  The  pine  and  white  birch 
become  more  abundant,  and  attain  a  more  stately 
sixe.  From  the  estimates  above  given,  making 
some  allowance  for  the  general  descent  of  the  river, 
it  will  appear  that  the  surface  of  Rainy  lake  is  ele- 
vated anout  60  ft.  above  that  of  the  Tj»ke-of-the- 
Woorls.or  470  ft.  above  that  of  Lake  W.  Pursuing  our 
course  upwards  we  passed  through  Rainy,  Sturgeon, 
La  Croix,  Upper  Sturgcoti,  Dore.  Cannibal,  and  Thou- 
sand lakes,  besides  numerous  others  of  less  note  snd 
size,  and  also  the  channels  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected, which,  in  the  language  of  the  voyagers,  are 
denominated  rivers,  and  known  by  various 
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before  we  reach  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  wa- 
ters of  lakes  W.  and  Superior.  Several  routes  are 
practicable  through  this  part  of  the  country,  but  the 
one  we  pursued  is  said  to  be  the  most  frequented. 
The  route  connected  with  the  Grand  Portage,  which 
was  the  only  route  frequented  till  within  a  few 
years,  is  united  to  the  new  route  by  two  channels, 
one  branching  off  nt  Lac-de-la-Croix,  and  the  other 
at  Upper -Sturgeon  lake,  both  of  which  unite  in 
Lake  Saganaga,  and  enter  Lake  Superior  at  Pigeon 
river.  The  lakes  of  this  region  are  of  all  possible 
shapes,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  thronged  with 
islands.  As  on  the'  route  before  described,  the  lakes 
here  rise  one  above  another  in  continual  gradations, 
but  less  abruptly,  giving  an  altitude  to  the  upper- 
most on  the  route  at  least  equal  to  130  ft,  making 
the  entire  elevation  above  Lake  W.  about  600  ft. 
The  alt  of  the  dividing  ridge,  above  the  water-table 
of  the  adjacent  country,  is  no  where  greater  than 
about  150  ft.,  the  head-waters  of  the  streams  tribu- 
tary to  Hudson's  bay  being  somewhat  more  elevated 
than  those  of  Lake  Superior.  The  channel  of  com- 
munication thence  to  Lake  Superior  is  through  Dog 
river,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  more  commonly 
called  the  Kamanatckwoya.  This  river  is  exceed- 
ingly serpentine  in  its  course,  has  a  regular  bed, 
and  a  rapid  current.  About  40  m.  below  the  point 
where  we  entered  it,  is  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
about  12  m.  long  and  from  1  to  5  m.  broad.  The 
river  receives  several  tributaries,  the  most  consi- 
derable of  which  is  the  Cypress,  entering  from  the 
W  above  Dog  lake.  Two  others  (names  unknown) 
one  of  which  enters  Do?  lake  from  the  NE,  and  is 
said  to  communicate  with  the  English  river  before 
noticed,  and  the  other  into  the  8\V  part  of  the 
same  lake,  affording  a  communication  with  the 
Thousand  lakes,  which  is  sometimes  travelled; 
besides  these  there  are  two  others  of  considerable 
size.  On  this  route  the  portages  are  equally  as 
numerous,  and  more  extensive  than  on  trie  other, 
nor  are  its  other  impediments  less  formidable.  Ra- 
pids and  cataracts  abound ;  among  the  latter  is  a 
magnificent  cascade,  denominated  by  the  Indians 
the  falls  of  Kakabikka  or  '  Qeft  Rock,'  situated 
about  30  m.  upward  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  is  here  contracted  to  the  width  of  about  60 
yards,  and  supplied  with  a  volume  of  water  unu- 
sually large  for  that  width.  Thus  confined,  the 
whole  body  of  the  river  is  precipitated,  in  a  dense 
sheet,  down  a  perpendicular  precipice  more  than  1 30 
ft.  into  a  deep  cnasm,  bounded  by  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  the  height  just  mentioned;  the  banks  of 
the  river,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  \  a  mile  be- 
low, are  completely  insurmountable,  rising  per- 

Eendicularlv,  and  in  many  places  overhanging  their 
uses.  Below  the  falls  of  Kakabikka,  the  river  pre- 
sents a  continued  rapid  for  the  distance  of  about  20 
m.,  below  which  it  quietly  passes  through  serpen- 
tine folds  to  its  mouth,  which  is  in  an  arm  of  the  lake 
called  Kama n a  bay.  The  whole  descent  of  the  wa- 
ter from  Coldwater  lake,  (the  first  water  eastward 
of  the  dividing  ridge),  to  Lake  Superior,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  600  ft." 

WINNIPEG  (Lake),  a  large  and  interesting  lake 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  great  middle  plain  of  the 
North  American  continent,  comprised  within  what 
is  called  the  Hudson's  bav  territories,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  50°" 30'  and  53'  45'  N  lat..  and 
the  meridians  of  95*  30'  and  99°  3tf  W  long.  It  is 
about  280  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  15 
to  80  m.  Its  area  has  been  estimated  at  9,000  sq. 
m. ;  and  its  alt.  above  sea-level  by  some  at  853  ft., 
by  others  at  only  630  ft  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
lake  which  was  called  by  early  travellers  the  Lake 
of  the  Assinipoils.    Carver  gave  it  its  present  appel- 


lation, which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  muddy 
or  sallow  appearance  of  its  waters:  we,  signifying 
'muddy,'  and  new,  'water'  in  the  Chippewa  lan- 
guage.* Its  banks  on  the  8  and  SW  are  low  and 
marshy;  on  the  NE  the  shore  swells  into  broad 
hills  of  no  great  elevation,  which  are  covered  with 
a  thin  growth  of  pine,  spruce,  juniper,  red-cedar, 
and  white  birch.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  shore 
appears  to  be  of  primitive  formation ;  while  the 
western  is  composed  of  secondary  rocks.  Its  shores 
are  much  indented,  but  its  general  direction  is  alout 
NNW.  Few  lakes  receive  so  manv  and  such  Ury* 
streams;  and  by  many  of  them  and  of  the  river*  which 
flow  from  it,  a'  communication  is  kept  up  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  Saskatcliawan  flow- 
ing to  the  NW,  enters  this  lake  after  a  course  of  650 
m. ;  and  issuing  from  its  NE  extremity,  under  the 
name  of  the  Nelson  river,  flows  into  the  8W  side  of 
Hudson's  bay,  after  a  further  course  of  350  m.  The 
Winnipeg  river  enters  its  8E  extremity;  and  the 
Red  river,  which  has  its  remotest  sources  in  Lake 
Travers,  pursues  a  nearly  N  course  of  about  600  m. 
to  the  SW  extremity.  The  Utter  river — which  it  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  Red  river  affluent  of  the 
Mississippi — rises  in  about  N  lat  45"  40r,  W  long. 
96°  34'  in  the  Ri  viere-des-8ioux,  which,  after  a  course 
of  30  m.  from  Lake  Travers,  is  joined  by  the  Otter- 
tail  river,  which  rises  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  150  m.  NE  of  Lake  Travers.  The 
general  course  of  the  confluent  streams  is  N,  inclin- 
ing a  little  to  the  W,  and  exceedingly  tortuous.  Its 
length,  following  its  meanders,  is,  according  to 
Long,  more  than  500  m.,  while  in  the  direction  of 
its  valley,  it  does  not  exceed  360  m.  It  receives 
numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal,  and  enter  it  in  the  order  here  mentioned, 
commencing  with  the  uppermost,  vis.:— The  P*e 
or  Rice  river,  the  Shienne,  the  Buffalo,  Elm,  Wild- 
rice,  the  Plum  and  Sandhill  rivulets.  The  Goose 
river,  the  Red  Fork,  the  Turtle.  Rig  Saline  and 
Park  rivers,  the  Swamp  Brook,  the  "  Two  Rivers," 
and  Pembina  river,  alt  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  Reed  Grass,  Scotchman.  Rat, 
Muddy,  Assiuiboin, and  Death  rivers,  entering  north- 
wardly of  the  49th  parallel.  Red  river  is  navigable 
for  canoes,  and  even  pirogues  of  two  tons  burthen, 
from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  as  also  to  the  sources 
of  several  of  its  tributaries  when  swollen  by  freshete. 
On  such  occasions,  canoes  have  been  known  to  pass 
from  Lake  Travers,  its  source,  and  into  the  f»L 
Peter,  and  hack  again  without  inconvenience.  The 
voyage  down  the  river  is  now  seldom  perforrncd. 
owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  trade  in  this  direc- 
tion. Formerly  the  Hudson's  Bay  company  had » 
trading  establishment  on  Lake  Travers,  between 
which  and  their  establishments  lower  down  the 
river  considerable  intercourse  existed.  It  abounds 
in  rapids,  which,  together  with  its  numerous  and 
extensive  windings,  render  the  passage  hv  water 
very  tedious.  The  aggregate  descent  from  Lake 
Travers  to  Lake  W.,  or  from  the  source  to  the  de- 
bouchure of  Red  river,  a  distance  of  about  600  in., 
following  the  meanders  of  that  stream,  amounts. 
Major  Keating  estimates,  to  about  200  ft.  Otter- 
tail  river  is  navigable  as  above  to  its  source,  through 
which  a  water  communication  is  continued,  forming 
a  connection  with  the  Riviere-de-Corbean  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Medicine- Bark  of  the  St.  Peter 
The  Wild-rice  river  and  the  Red  Fork  are  connected 
in  the  same  manner  with  other  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, affording  navigable  communications  be- 
tween the  subsidiary  lakes  at  their  respective  heads, 
and  others  tributary  to  that  great  river.  Reed  Grws 
river  has  a  two-folcl  connection  with  other  wstert, 
serving  as  a  channel  of  intercourse  between  Bed 
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river  and  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  also  that 
of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Rainy  river.    Rat  river 
also  affords  a  communication  between  Red  river  and 
the  I>ake-of-the-Woods.    These  several  communi- 
cations are  only  practicable  in  very  wet  seasons, 
and  the  transition  from  their  summits  into  other 
waters  is  interrupted  by  portages  of  greater  or  leas 
extent,  but  in  no  instances  by  ridges  of  any  consi- 
derable height    The  Goose  and  Turtle  rivers,  both 
of  which  take  their  rise  in  Devil  lake,  are  navigable 
to  th.it  place,  and  the  lake  itself,  which  is  said  to  be 
made  np  of  a  multiplicity  of  small  pools  connected 
bv  navigable  channels,  affords  an  extent  of  naviga- 
tion of  about  100  m.    The  Assiniboin  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  tributaries  of  Red  river,  and  in  point  of 
magnitude  and  extent,  Ties  even  with  the  principal. 
Tbeir  point  of  junction  is  in  N  lat.  49*  53  35",  and 
W  long.  97°  00'  bif.    Its  sources  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  NW  from  the  point 
just  mentioned.    In  its  progress  downwards  it  forms 
an  extensive  curve  with  a  convexity  to  the  SW,  and 
receives  numerous  subsidiaries,  among  which  is  a 
stream  of  respectable  size,  called  Mouse  river,  that 
is  said  to  receive  some  of  its  waters  from  a  point 
within  one  mile  of  the  Missouri.    The  Assiniboin  is 
navigable  at  all  stages  of  the  water  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  is  the  channel  of  continual  intercourse 
between   several  British  trading  establishments 
located  on  its  waters,  and  one  of  their  principal  de- 
pots situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  im- 
mediate valley  of  Red  river  is  not  bounded  by  paral- 
lel ranges  of'  bluffs  or  banks  like  that  of  the  St. 
Peter  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  but 
expands  to  a  great  width,  terminated  on  the  west  by 
highlands  connected  with  the  Coteau  des-Prairies, 
and  on  the  E  by  the  ridges  and  swamps  in  which 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Nelson's  rivers  find  a  common  origin.    A  broad  ex- 

Cnse  of  verdant  prairie,  Bays  Keating,  spreading 
yond  the  utmost  extent  of  vision,  is  here  present- 
ed to  the  view.  If  we  except  the  margin  of  the 
river  and  those  of  its  tributary  strcamH,  which  are 
fringed  with  trees  and  shrubbery,  there  is  very  little 
to  interrupt  the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
scenery ;  scarcely  is  there  an  undulation  to  varie- 
gate the  prospect,  save  what  is  afforded  by  an  opti- 
cal illusion  that  makes  the  traveller  fancy  himself 
in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  and  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance, 
which  constantly  eludes  his  approach.  The  soil  is 
trcnerally  thin,  of  a  light  complexion,  and  argilla- 
ceous structure.  The  dwarfish  appearance  of  the 
herbage  which  it  supports,  especialtv  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley,  indicates  either  a  want  of 
fecundity  or  the  admixture  of  salts  or  other  ingre- 
dients not  congenial  to  vegetation.  In  many  places, 
however,  the  soil  appears  rich,  supporting  a  dense 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  weeds,  &c.  As  we 
descend  along  the  river,  the  indications  of  fertility 
multiply,  the  soil  becomes  deeper  and  the  vegetation 
more  thrifty,  woodlands  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  trees  attain  a  larger  size.  The  flatness  of  sur- 
face that  almost  uniformly  prevails  throughout  the 
valley  of  Red  river,  may  be  regarded  as  a  defect  in 
its  natural  character  that  cannot  easilv  be  remcdiod. 
The  colony  planted  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  occupies 
two  positions  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  one  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Assiniboin,  usually  called  Fort 
DoagUs,  and  the  other  about  60  m,  above,  called 
Pembina.    See  Red  River  Sbttlemest. 

WINNIPISEOGEE  (Lake),  a  lake  of  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  U.  8.,  between  Belknap  and  Car- 
rol counties,  and  at  an  alt.  of  472  I  t.  above  sea-level. 
It  is  22  m.  in  length,  from  1  to  10  m.  in  width,  and 
discharges  itaelf  on  the  8\V,  by  a  river  of  the  s 


name,  into  Pemigewasset  river,  a  head-stream  of  the 
Merrimac.  It  contains  above  300  small  islands, 
of  which  contain  from  100  to  200  cultivated 


WINNI8BORO,  a  village  of  Fairfield  district,  in 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  U.  8.,  on  the  Charlotte 
and  South  Carolina  railroad.    Pop.  in  1850,  1,050. 

WINNOWE  (Saist),  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  2*  m. 
SE  of  Lostwithiel,  on  the  river  Fowey,  which  is 
here  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Plymouth.  Area  6,137  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,048;  in  1851,  1,076. 

WINN8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neisse.    Pop.  3 1 0. 

WlNNWElLER,  a  town  and  presidial  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Pfalz,  15  m.  NE  of  Kaiserslau- 
tern,  on  the  Alsenz.  Pop.  1,284.  It  has  iron  and 
copper  works. 

WIN008KI-FALLS,  a  village  of  Chittenden  co., 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  U.  S,  on  the  N  bank  of 
Onion  river,  and  intersected  by  a  branch  railroad 
from  Burlington  to  Essex  junction. 

WINSCALES.  or  W  IX8KEL,  a  township  in  the  p. 
of  Workington,  Cumberland,  2  J  in.  8E  of  Working- 
ton.   Pop.  in  1831,  100;  in  1851,  200. 

WIN8CHOTEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
and  22  m.  ESE  of  Groningen.  on  the  Bensel,  cana- 
lised under  the  name  of  Winschoter-Trckvaart,  and 
8  m.  8  of  Dollart.  Pop.  3,500.  It  has  ancient  for- 
tifications, and  is  noted  for  a  victory  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  over  the  Spaniards  in  1568. 

WINSCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  2  m.  N  by 
W  of  Axbridge.    Area  4,140.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,439. 

WINSELDORF,  a  village  of  Holstein,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Breitenburg.    Pop.  279. 

W1NSELKR,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  Luxemburg,  bail,  of  Dicktrch.   Pop.  240. 

WINSEX-AN-DER-ALLER.  a  village  and  parish 
of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and  48  m.  SSW  of  Luue- 
burtr.    Pop.  928. 

WINSEN-AN  DER-LUHE,  a  village  and  parish 
of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and  II  m.  NW  of  Lune- 
burg,  on  the  Lube,  which  here  becomes  navigable. 
Pop.  1,821.  It  has  a  castle  and  an  hospital,  and 
possesses  extensive  fisheries,  manufactories  of  vine- 
gar, and  breweries. 

WINSFORD,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  5  m.  N 
by  W  of  Dulverton,  crossed  by  the  river  Ax,  con- 
taining the  hamleta  of  Northern-Mill  and  Garley- 
combe,  also  the  ancient,  though  now  depopulated, 
villi's  of  Quarum-Kitnor  and  Quarum-Monceaux. 
Area  8,656  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  524 ;  in  1851, 604. 

WINSHAM,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  4  m.  SE 
by  E  of  Chard.    Area  2,953  acres.    Pop.  1,062. 

WINSHILL,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Derbyshire,  lA  ni.  EXE  of  Burton- 
upon-Trent.    Area  1,150  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  405. 

WINSLADE,  a  parish  in  Hants,  3  m.  8  by  E  of 
Basingstoke,  containing  the  tything  of  Kempshor. 
Area  1,235  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  134;  in  1851,  174. 

WINSLEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Darley,  Derby- 
shire, 3}  m.  WNW  of  Matlock,  near  the  river  Der- 
wont.  Area,  with  Snittcrton,  2,200  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  671 ;  in  1851,  557.— Also  a  chapelry  in  the  p. 
of  Bradford,  Wilts,  \\  m.  W  of  Bradford,  near  the 
Kennet  and  Avon,  and  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canals. 
Pop.  in  1831.  2,847;  in  1851,  1,587. 

WINSLOW,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  Bucks, 
6}  m.  NE  of  Buckingham.  Area  1,920  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1,290;  in  1851,1,889.  The  town,  which 
has  existed  from  a  remote  period,  and  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  given,  in  794,  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  by  Offa,  consists  chiefly  of  three  streets, 
neat  and  well-built.  The  inhabitants  are  partially 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.— Also  a  town- 
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ship  in  the  p.  of  Bromyard,  Herefordshire,  2$  m. 
SW  bv  W  of  Bromvard.    Pop.  in  1851,  491. 

WIN8LOW,  a  township  of  Kennebec  co..  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  U.  S.,  on  the  E  bank  of  Kennebec 
river,  17  m.  NNE  of  Augusta,  and  intersected  by 
the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  railroads.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,722;  in  1860,  1,796-— Also  a  township  of 
Camden  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  38  m.  S  of 
Trenton,  drained  by  Great  Egg  Harbour,  and  by  a 
branch  of  Little  Egg  Harbour.    Pop.  in  1850.  1.540. 

WINSTANLEY,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Wigan, 
co. -pain tine  of  Lancaster,  m.  S\V  by  W  of  Wi- 
gan.    Area  1,853  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  675. 

WINSTER.  a  chapelry  and  market-town  in  the 

K.  of  Yonigrave,  Derbyshire,  4  m.  W  by  N  of  Mat- 
ick.  and  3  m.  NEof  the  High-Peak  railway.  Pop. 
in  1831,  962;  in  1851,  928.— Also  a  chapclfy  in  the 
parish  of  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  7  m.W  of  Kendal. 

WINSTON,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatinc  of  Dur- 
ham, 6J  m.  E  of  Barnard-Castle,  on  the  river  Tees, 
across  which  there  is  here  a  bridge.  It  includes 
the  hamlets  of  Burford,  Newshatn,  Osmondcroft.  and 
Stubhouse.  Area  2,961  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,327; 
in  1851,  301. — Also  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  6 
m.  N\V  by  N  of  Cirencester.  Area  1,437  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  164;  in  1851,  252. — Also  a  chapelry 
in  the  p.  of  Bibury,  Gloucestershire,  4}  m.  SSW  of 
Northleach.  Area  1,437  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  176; 
in  1851.  252. — Also  a  parishJn  the  co.  of  Pembroke, 
5  m.  NE  of  Haverford  West,  containing  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  incorporated,  and  con- 
tributes with  Pembroke  in  returning  a  member  to 
parliament.  Pop.  in  1831,745;  in  1851,  683.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  7  m.  W  by  S  of  Framling- 
ham.    Area  1,476  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  392. 

WINSTON,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  718  sq.  m., 
drained  by  head  branches  of  Pearl  river,  and  by  af- 
fluents of  Noxubee  river.  It  is  level,  but  generally 
fertile.  Pop.  in  1840,  4,650;  in  1850,  7,956.  Its 
capital  is  lxmisville. 

WINSUM,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  and 
8  m.  N  of  Groningcn.    Pop.  1,525. 

WINTDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Rottbus.    Pop.  200. 

WINTER  (Ober),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz.  and  circle  of  Ahnveiler.  Pop.  691. 

WINTERBACH,  a  village  and  parish  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Dillingen. 
Pop.  305. — Also  a  village  in  the  circle  of  the  Pfalz, 
ana  cant,  of  Zweibrucken.  Pop.  260. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Baden,  in  tho  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
and  bail,  of  Oberkirch.  Pop.  300. — Also  a  village 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Coblenz  and  circle  of 
Kreuznach.  Pop.  316.— Also  a  village  of  the  reg. 
of  Treves,  and  circle  of  St.  Wendel.  Pop.  425.— 
Also  a  parish  and  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jaxt.  and  bail,  of  8chorndorf.  Pop.  2,007. 

WINTERBERG,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilscn,  on  the  Wolinka,  30  m.  SW 
of  Piack.  Pop.  2.238.  It  has  a  castle,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  glass-works. — Also  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Arnsberg  and  circle  of  Brelon,  on 
the  Orke,  amid  steep  mountains.  Pop.  1,308.  It 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  wood-ware. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  principality  of  Lippe-Detmold, 
and  bail,  of  Scheider,  14  m.  E  of  Detmolu.  Pop.  350. 
It  has  a  glass-work,  and  in  the  vicinity,  on  Mount 
Armonius,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress. 

WINTERBERG  (Gaoas),  a  mountain  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Dresden,  near  Schandau,  in  N  lat 
60°  63'  56".    It  has  an  alt.  of  1 ,706  Parisian  ft.  above 

WINTERBORN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Ffalx,  and  cant,  of  Obermoschel.  Pop.  300. 


WINTKRBOrRN,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.of  OmvcIv, 
Berks,  8$  m.  NN  W  of  Speenhamland.   Pop.  3%  " 
WINTERBOURNE.  a  parish  in  Gtacesteishire. 
61  m.  NNE  of  Bristol,  containing  the  hamlet  of 
Hambrook.    Area  3,170  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  J  97*5 

W!  NT ERBOURNE- ABBAS,  a  parish  in  Dorwt. 
5  m.  Wof  Dorchester,  intersected  by  a  stream  callod 
the  Winterbourne.    Area  1,500  acres.   Pop.  195. 

WINTERBOURNE-BA8SET,  a  parish  in  Wih« 
8  m.  NW  by  W  of  Marlborouch.  Area  2,210  acrw. 
Pop.  in  1831,  288;  in  I&M,  289. 

WINTERBOURNECAME,  a  parish  in  Dorset. 
3  m.  8E  of  Dorchester,  including  the  district  of 
Farringdon,  and  the  tvthing  of  Cripton.  Area  1,970 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.' 80;  in  1861,  150. 

WINTERBOURNE-CLENSTON E,  a  parish  in 
Dorsetshire,  4  m.  SW  of  Blandford- Forum.  Area 
1,406  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  84;  in  1851.  97. 

WINTERBOURNE- DANT8EY,  a  pariih  in 
Wilts,  4  m.  NNE  of  Salisbury.  Area  1,162  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831. 161 ;  in  1851,  187. 

WINTERBOURNE-EARL8,  a  parish  in  Wilt*, 
3  m.-NNE  of  Salisbury.  Area  1,663  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  243;  in  1851,  281. 

WINTERBOURNE-GUNNER,  or  CuzaBoiorr.H, 
a  parish  in  Wilts,  4  m.  NNE  of  Salisbury.  Arei 
1,562  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  166 ;  in  1851, 167. 

WINTERBOURNE -KINGSTON,  a  parish  in 
Dorset,  12  m.  NE  of  Dorchester.  Area  2,509  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  564;  in  1851,  584. 

WINTERBOURNE  (St.  Mabw),  a  parish  in 
Dorset,  3  m.  WSW  of  Dorchester.  Area  3,503 acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  369;  in  1851,  434. 

WINTERBOURNE-  MONKTON,  or  Wa*t.  i 
parish  in  Dorset,  2  m.  8W  by  W  of  Dorchester. 
Area  431  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  101 ;  in  1851,  87. 

WINTERBOURNE-8TEEPLETON,  or  thxnx- 
kmc,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  4  m.  W  by  8  of  Dorchester. 
Area  1,783  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  176;  in  1851.  206. 

WINTERBOURNE- STOKE,  a  parish  in  Whs, 
5  m.  W  by  S  of  Amesbury.  Area  3,419  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.272;  in  1851,365. 

WJNTERBOURNE-8TRICKLAND.  a  parish  in 
Dorset,  4  m.  WSW  of  Blandford. Forum.  Area 
1,340  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  401 ;  in  1851,  595. 

WINTERBOURNE-WHITCHURCH,  a  parish 
in  Dorset,  5$  m.  SW  of  Blandford-Forum.  Arcs 
2,841  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  513;  in  1851,  595. 

WINTERBOURNE -ZELSTONE,  a  parish  in 
Dorset,  6  m.  S  by  Eof  Blandford-Forum.  Area  823 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  233 ;  in  1851,  224. 

WINTERBURG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rer. 
of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Kreuznach.  Pop.  325.  It 
has  a  castle. 

WINTE  R  BU  RN,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  GargraT* 
Yorkshire.  7  m.  NW  by  N  of  Skipton.  Area,  with 
Flnsbv,  4.31 1  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  124. 

WINTERFELDE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  ti* 
reg.  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Grciffenhagen.  Pop.243. 

WINTERFELDT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  th? 
reg.  of  Magdeburg,  circle  of  Salzwedel.   Pop.  VM<. 

WINTERFULGEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  See,  and  bail,  of  Heiligenberg.  Pop.  SOO. 

WINTER-HARBOUR,  an  inlet  on  the  SE  coast 
of  Melville  island,  in  N  lat.  74°  47'  2",  W  long.  1  Iff" 
48'  2",  in  which  the  expedition-ships  Heels  and 
Griper,  under  Parrv,  wintered  from  Sept.  1819  te 
1  st  August  1820.  Measures  were  adopted  for  fitting 
up  the  ships  so  as  to  preserve  the  health  sod  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  the  people  on  board,  daring  ttV 
long  and  inclement  winter  upon  which  they  had 
just  entered.  Tho  boats,  spars,  and  rigging  were 
removed  ashore,  and  a  sort  of  housing,  formed  of 
planks  and  the  kind  of  canvas*  used  for  coming 
waggons,  was  erected  over  the  decks,  to  protect  the 
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men  from  snow  and  wind,  and  to  enable  them  to 
tike  exercise  whenever  the  weather  should  be  too 
inclement  for  walking  on  shore.   The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  health  and  comfort  that  our  navigators 
tad  to  encounter,  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that 
when  the  temp,  of  the  atmosphere  began  to  fall  con- 
siderably below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  the  Bteam 
from  the  coppers,  as  well  as  the  breath  and  other 
nponr  generated  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ship, 
wag  found  to  condense  into  drops  upon  the  beams 
and  sides,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  keep  them  con- 
stantly wet.   The  invention  of  the  officers,  there- 
fore, and  particularly  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  was 
employed  in  devising  means  whereby  at  once  to 
create  warmth  and  secure  ventilation*   About  the 
end  of  October  the  atmosphere  became  much  colder 
than  it  had  been  hitherto  experienced.    "On  the 
29th,"  says  Captain  Parry, 44  the  weather  was  calm 
and  clear;  and  we  remarked,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  smoke  from  the  funnels  scarcely  rose  at  all,  but 
•kimmed  nearly  horizontally  along'the  housing,  the 
therm,  having  got  down  to  24*.  and  the  mercury  in 
the  barom.  standing  at  29°  70*.    It  had  become 
rather  a  painful  experiment  to  touch  any  metallic 
substance  in  the  open  air  with  the  naked  hand ;  the 
feeling  produced  by  it  exactly  resembling  that  occa- 
sioned bv  the  opposite  extreme  of  intense  heat,  and 
taking  off  the  skin  from  the  part  affected."  The 
cold  at  length  became  so  great  as  to  burst  not  only 
the  beer  barrels,  but  even  the  bottles  containing 
lemon-juice.   To  while  away  the  dreary  hours  of 
an  Arctic  winter,  the  officers  got  up  a  newspaper, 
which  was  published  on  board  the  Hecla,  and  deno- 
minated the  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  ffinter 
Cknmide, — a  production  which  does  no  small  credit 
to  the  talents  and  pleasantry  of  the  several  contri- 
butors.  It  was  conducted  by  Captain  Sabine;  and 
wag  subsequently  printed  in  London.   The  sun, 
which  had  ceased  to  rise  on  the  4th  of  November, 
did  not  reappear  above  the  horizon  till  the  same 
day  in  February.    As,  however,  that  luminary  was 
st  no  period  so  much  as  18°  below  the  horizon,  there 
wag  a  perceptible  twilight  even  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember.   It  was  possible  to  read  the  smallest  print, 
when  the  page  was  turned  to  the  8.    On  the  first  of 
September  the  expedition  left  Lancaster's  sound, 
and  proceeded  down  the  W  side  of  Davis*  straits  on 
their  way  to  England.   The  most  westerly  point  in 
the  polar  sea,  to  which  discovery  was  actually  ex- 
tended in  this  expedition  bv  the  squadron  under 
Ciptain  Parrv,  is  situated  in  'N  lat  74°  26'  25",  and 
W  long.  1 1 3°"  46*  43".  The  mean  degree  of  cold  and 
beat  for  twelve  months,  beginning  with  September 
1819.  when  the  expedition  took  up  their  residence 
in  Winter-harbour,  was  as  follows : 
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The  lowest  temp,  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  waa  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  when  a 
therm,  fixed  on  a  pole  between  the  ships  and  the 
shore,  fell  as  low  as  —  55°,  that  is  87°  oelow  the 
freezing-point  of  Fahrenheit.  During  the  temp, 
now  mentioned,  "which,"  says  Captain  Parry, 
"  was  the  roost  intense  degree  of  cold  marked  by 
the  spirit  thermometer,  during  our  stay  in  Winter- 
harbour,  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  was  expe- 
rienced from  the  exposure  to  the  open  air  by  a  per- 
VII. 


sou  well  clothed,  as  long  as  the  weather  was  perfectly 
calm;  but  in  walking  against  a  very  light  air  of 
wind,  a  smarting  sensation  was  experienced  all  over 
the  face,  accompanied  bva  pain  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  which  soon  became  rather  severe.  We 
amused  ourselves  freezing  some  mercury  during  the 
continuance  of  this  cold  weather,  and  bv  beating  it 
out  on  an  anvil  previously  reduced  to  trie  tempera- 
ture of  tho  atmosphere;  it  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
malleable  win-!)  iu  this  state,  usually  breaking  after 
two  or  three  blows  from  the  hammer." 

WINTERHAUCH,  a  mountain  of  the  Odenwald, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  near  Mosbach.  It  has  an  alt  of  1,680  ft. 
above  sea-lcvcl. — Also  mountains  in  the  N  part  of 
the  principality  of  Lichtenberg,  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-l'oburg-Gotha.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
northerly  ramifications  of  the  Vosges. 

WINTERIIAU8EN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  I/ower  Franconia,  and  seignorv  of  Som- 
mershausen,  on  the  Main,  7  m.  BE  of  Wuftburg. 
Pop.  1.000. 

WINTERHEVEN.    8oe  Wixter-H arbour. 

WINTERHOEK,  a  mountain  of  South  Africa,  in 
tho  Tulbagh  district  connected  with  the  Khamu- 
berp,  and  rising  to  an  alt.  of  3,100  ft.  above  sea- 

WINTERHUDE,  a  village  belonging  to  Ham- 
burg, in  the  parish  of  Eppeudorf,  on  the  Allstcr. 
Pop.  380.  •« 

WINTERICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Bemcastell.  Pop. 
750.    Slate  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity. 

WINTERINGHAM,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  7$ 
m.  W  of  Barton-upon-Dumber,  on  the  S  bank  of 
the  Humbor.    Area  5,675  acres.    Pop.  824. 

WINTER  ISLAND,  an  island  of  British  North 
America,  near  Melville  peninsula,  in  N  lat.  66°  11'. 

WINTERITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Randen.  Pop. 
290.  It  has  a  castle,  several  flour  and  saw  mills, 
and  manufactories  of  potat»h. 

WINTERKASTEN,  a  village  of  H.-sse,  in  the 

frov.  of  Starkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Michclstadt. 
'op.  490. 

WINTERLINOEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Balingen. 
Pop.  1.817.    It  has  muslin  factories. 

WINTERRAM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Dusscldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldern.    Pop.  588. 

WINTERRIEDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  iu  Bwa- 
bia,  in  the  seignorv  of  Burheim.    Pop.  360. 

WINTERSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  presidial  of  Rothen- 
buch.    Pop.  639. 

WINTERSCHEID,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Ziegenhain. 
Pop.  210. 

WINTER8CH  EIDT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Sieg,  near  Sieg- 
burg.    Pop.  374. 

WINTERS DORF,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  tho  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Rastadt.  Pop. 
610. — Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Marburg.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Treves.  Pop. 
250. — Also  a  village  of  Saxe- Altenburg.    Pop.  960. 

WINTERSETT,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Wra-by, 
Yorkshire,  6  m.  BE  by  E  of  Wakefield,  near  the 
North  Midland  railway. 

WINTERSHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe,  on  the  river 
of  that  name.    Pop.  210. 

WINTERSHE1M,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Rhine,  and  circle  of  Mainz.    Pop.  315. 
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WINTERSHOVEN,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  pror.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of 
Tongres.    Pop.  274. 

WINTERSINGEN.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Balsa,  and  bail,  of  Gissach.    Pop.  575. 

WINTERSLOW,  a  parish,  including;  the  tything 
of  East  W.  or  Easton,  West  W.  or  Weston,  and 
Muldle  W.  or  Middleton,  in  the  hand,  and  nnion  of 
Alderbury,  Wilts,  6  m.  ENE  of  Salisbury.  Area 
4,843  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  749;  in  1851,  913. 

WINTERSPELT.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gi-ncy  of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Prom.    Pop.  215. 

WINTERSPUREN,  a  village  of  Bad™,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Si>e,  and  bail,  of  Stockach.    Pop.  420. 

WINTERSTEIN,  a  village  of  Saxc-Coburg-Go. 
tha.  in  the  principality  and  14  m.  WSW  of  Gotha. 
Pop.  789  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  fabrics, 
and  of  baskets. 

WINTERSTETTENDORF.  a  village  of  Wiir- 
tcmberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of 
WaldHop,  on  the  Riss.  Pop.  118.  It  has  saw-mills 
and  tile-kilns. 

WI NTE RSTETTEN8TA DT,  or  Markt  -  Wix- 
terstktteh,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Waldsee,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Riss.    Pop.  394. 

WINTERSWEILER,  a  village  of  Bad™,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  IiOrrach. 
Pop.  298. 

WINTERS WYK,  a  market-town  of  Holland,  in 
the  prov.  of  Guelders,  and  arrond.  of  Zutpbcn.  Pop. 
5,800.    It  has  extensive  bleachfields. 

WINTERTHUR,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital 
of  a  bail.,  in  the  cant,  and  14  m.  NE  of  Zurich,  on 
the  Enlach,  in  a  fine  valley.  Pop.  2,158.  It  con- 
sists of  two  principal  streets,  and  is  well-built.  Its 
principal  edifices  arc  the  parish  church,  the  town- 
house,  and  an  hospital.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
public  library,  and  a  printing-press,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  of 
chemical  substances  and  tanneries.  Pop.  of  bail., 
22,000.  This  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  It 
was  erected  into  an  imperial  town  by  Sigismund, 
and  was  ceded  bv  Austria  to  Zurich  in  1552. 

WINTERTHUR  (Oder),  a  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  of  Zurich,  circle  and  \\  in.  NE  of 
Winterthur.  It  is  the  Vitodurum  of  the  ancients, 
and  contains  some  antiquities. 

WINTERTON,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  8  m. 
WSW  of  Barton-upon-Humber,  at  the  termination 
of  the  ancient  Fosse  way.  Area  3,628  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  1,295;  in  1851,  1,665.— Also  a  parish  in 
Norfolk,  5J  m.  N  by  W  of  C.ustor,  on  the  coast  of 
the  North  sea.    Area  1,515  acres.    Pop.  722. 

WINTERTON,  a  parish  of  Tasmania,  in  the  co. 
of  Monmouth,  bordered  on  the  W  by  the  Jordan,  I 
and  on  the  S  by  the  Quoin  rivers. 

WINTERVELD,  a  district  of  South  Africa,  in  the 
prov.  of  Graaf  Reynet,  to  the  N  of  the  Sncouw-Berg 
or  Snow  mountains. 

WINTnORPE,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  11  m. 
E  by  N  of  Spilsby,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea. 
Area  2,339  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  244 ;  in  1851,  299. 
— Also  a  parish  in  Notts,  3J  m.  NNE  of  Newark, 
on  the  river  Trent,  and  intersected  by  the  ancient 
Fosscway.    Area  680  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  243. 

WINTHROP,  a  township  and  village  of  Kenne- 
bec co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.  8.,  10  m.  W  by  S 
of  Augusta,  drained  by  Cobbesconte  river,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  railway. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,915;  in  1850,  2,154. 

WINTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen,  Westmoreland,  lj  m.  NE  of  the  town  of 
Kirkby-Stcphen.  Area  3,383  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
267;  in  1851,  257.— Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of 


Kirby-Siggerton,  Yorkshire,  4  m.  NE  by  E  of  North, 
allerton.    Area  1,354  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  108. 

WINTON,  a  village  of  Hertford  co.,  in  the  state 
of  North  Carolina,  U.  S..  on  the  S W  bank  of  Chowan 
river,  and  102  m.  NE  by  E  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  ia 
1840,  100;  in  1850,  140. 

WINTRICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Treves,  and  circle  of  Bernkastel.    Pop.  862. 

WINTRINGEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  pror. 
of  Luxemburg,  and  bail,  of  Grevenmacher.  Pop.  400. 

WINTRINGHAM,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  York- 
shire,  7  m.  E  by  N  of  New-Malton.  comprising  the 
townships  of  W.  with  Linton  and  Newton,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Knapton.    Area  8,480  acres.   Pop.  W*. 

WINTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Aras- 
berg.  and  circle  of  Bochum.    Pop.  400. 

WINTZENHEIM,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  arrond. 
of  Colmar.  The  cant,  comprises  1 1  com.  Pop.  in 
1831,  14,779 ;  in  1846. 15,772.  The  town  is  4  m.  W 
of  Colmar.  Pop.  in  1846,  3.8%.  It  has  manufic 
tories  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  of  soap,  and 
an  iron  foundry. 

WIN  WEILER,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Pfalz,  11  m.  NE  of  Kaiserslausen,  on  tbe  Ai- 
senz.  Pop.  1,000.  It  lias  a  castle  and  serend 
forges. 

WINWICK,  a  parish,  partly  in  Northampton- 
shire, but  chiefly  in  Hunts,  6  m.  SE  of  Oandk. 
Area  1,710  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  326;  in  1851,  431. 
— Also  a  parish  and  township  in  tbe  co.-paJatine  of 
Lancaster,  2J  m.  N  of  Warrington,  at  the  junction 
of  tbe  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion, and  the  North  Union  section  of  the  Great  North- 
Western  railway,  and  intersected  by  the  Sankey 
canal.  It  contains  the  chapelries  of  Ashtoc-in- 
Mikerfield,  Croft,  Lowton,  Newchurch,  Newton  and 
Mnkerfield,  and  Downall-Green ;  with  tbe  town- 
ships of  Culcheth,  Golborne,  Haydock,  Houghton 
with  Middleton  and  Arbury,  Kcnyon.  and  W.;  the 
borough  of  Newton  in  Makerfield,  and  the  lordship 
of  Risley.  Area  25,148  acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 12,290; 
in  1831,  17,961;  in  1851,  19,954.  Tbe  living  of 
this  parish,  amounting  in  1831  to  £4,220  gross,  lus 
been  regarded  as  the  largest  in  England;  hot  its 
division  into  several  districts  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  the  appropriation  of  its  income  amongst 
the  several  incumbents  is  proposed. — Also  a  parish 
in  Northamptonshire,  94  m.  NNE  of  Daventrr,  in- 
tersected by  the  Grand  Union  canal.  Area  2,038 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  159;  in  1851,  155. 

WINXELE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  South  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of 
Lou  vain.    Pop.  of  dep.  1,170 ;  and  of  com.,  567. 

WINXELE-DELLE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  ia 
the  prov.  of  South  Brabant,  and  dep.  of  Wiuxele. 
Pop.  603. 

WIN  YAW-BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  coutof 
Georgetown  district,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
U.  S.  It  runs  in  a  SW  by  S  direction,  and  is  14  m. 
long,  and  2  m.  wide.  It  receives  Great  Pedee, 
Black,  and  Waccamaw  rivers. 

WINZA,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Transyl- 
vania, in  the  comitat  of  Carlstadt,  on  the  Marosch. 
Pop.  4,000.    It  has  manufactories  of  china. 

WINZELDORF,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  Hal- 
stein,  in  the  bail,  of  Pinneberg.   Pop.  210. 

WINZELN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Pfalz,  and  cant  of  Pirmasens.  Pop.  640.— Also 
a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Oberndorf.    Pop.  1.149. 

WINZENBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Grottkau.    Pop.  558. 

WINZENBURG,  a  village  and  bail,  of  Hanow. 
in  the  prov.  of  Hildesheim,  near  Alfeld.   Pop.  of 
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town,  1,172;  and  of  baih,  13,500.  It  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  castle . 

WINZENDORF.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
hi  the  circle  of  Grata.  Pop.  240.  See  also  Alvixcz. 

WINZENHEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Coblens,  and  circle  of  Kreuznach.    Pop.  646. 

WINZENHOFEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Krantheim. 
Pop.  270. 

WIXZEXHOHL,  &  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Aschaf- 
fenberjr.  Pop.  184.   It  has  considerable  iron-works. 

W INZER,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Hengersberg.  Pop. 
694.— Also  a  village  of  8wabia,  in  the  presidial  of 
Mindelhelm.  Pop.  359.— Also  two  villages  distin- 
guished as  Ober  and  Niedcr,  in  the  circle  of  the 
I'pper  Pfilz,  and  presidial  of  Regenstauf,  contain- 
ing respectively  167  and  177  inhabitants.  They 
have  several  breweries. 

WINZERH  AUSEN,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Marbach.  Pop. 
928.    It  has  a  castle. 

WINZERLA,  a  village  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in  the 
prov.  of  Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Jena.    Pop.  260. 

WINZIG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
32  m.  NW  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Mohlau.  Pop. 
2,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  with  three  gates, 
and  has  a  suburb,  a  Catholic  and  two  Lutheran 
churches,  and  an  hospital.  It  contains  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco  and  of  earthenware,  and  several 
breweries. 

WINZIN'GEN,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Gmund,  on  the  La  ti- 
ter.  Pop.  418.    It  has  a  castle. — Also  a  villain:  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Neu 
stadt.   Pop.  712. 

WINZINGERODE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
re*,  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Worbis.    Pop.  360. 

WINZLAR,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Kalenberg,  and  bail,  of  Loccam,  to  the 
SW  of  Lake  Steinhude.    Pop.  468. 

WINZNAU,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Solothum,  and  bail,  of  Eosgen.    Pop.  312. 

WIOS3TE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen.  and  circle  of  Bomst    Pop.  600. 

WlPFELD.a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Werneck, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Main,  17  m.  NXE  of  Wurz- 
burg.  Pop.  742.  It  has  several  mineral  springs, 
and  wine  is  cultivated  in  the  environs.  In  the  vi- 
cinity is  the  castle  of  Klingenbcrg. 

WIPKENGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  bail.,  and  to  the  NW  of  Zurich,  on  the  Limmat. 
Pop.  887. 

WIPPACH,  Wibbach.  or  ViHAva.a  market-town 
of  Austria,  in  IUyria,  In  the  gov.  of  Lai  bach,  circle 
and  20  m.  WNW  of  Adelsburg,  on  a  river  of  the 
tame  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Isonzo.  Pop.  1 ,050. 
It  has  a  fine  castle,  and  possesses  manufactories  of 
cloth,  and  of  copper  ware.  The  valley  of  the  W., 
noted  as  the  garden  of  Camiola,  abounds  in  fruit 
and  wine. 

WIPPER,  or  Wcppbr,  a  river  which  has  its 
Krarce  in  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Saxony,  regency 
of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Worbis.  It  traverses  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schwarzburg-Sondershauscn ;  re-enters 
the  Prussian  prov.  of  Saxony;  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  15  m.,  joins  the  Unstrut,  on  the  1.  bank,  to 
the  SW  of  Heldrungen.  Sondershausen  is  the  chief 
place  on  its  banks. — Also  a  river  which  has  its 
Murce  in  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Saxony ;  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Sangerhausen,  to  the 
E  of  Stollberg ;  passes  Wippra,  \a  imbach,  Hett- 
ltadt;  enters  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bernburg,  in 


which  it  waters  Sanderslehen  and  Gusten  ;  and  after 
a  course,  in  a  generally  NE  direction,  of  about  36  m., 
joins  the  Saale,  on  the  1.  bank,  a  little  above  Bern* 
burg. — Also  n  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Po- 
merania,  which  flows  into  the  Baltic  a  little  below 
Rugenwalde. — Also  a  river  which  has  its  source  in 
the  prov.  of  Westphalia,  in  the  regency  of  Merse- 
burg, and  circle  of  Unpen  ;  flows  thence  into  the 
recency  of  Dusseldorf ;  waters  the  circles  of  Elber- 
fi-ld  and  Solingcn  ;  and,  after  a  course,  in  a  generally 
SW  direction  of  about  30  in.,  joins  the  Rhine,  on 
the  r.  bank,  8  m.  N  of  Cologne.— Also  an  affluent  of 
the  Gera,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

WIPPERFURT.  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  regency  of  Cologne. 
Pop.  of  circle  in  1849.  26,121.— The  town  is  24  m. 
X  E  of  Cologne,  on  the  Wipper.  Pop.  1 .795.  It  has 
a  gymnasium,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  wool- 
len and  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  iron-ware.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  copper-mine. 

WlPPERGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 

frincipality  of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Mippen. 
bp.  400.— Also  a  village  of  WUrtemberg,  circle 
of  the  Danulx-.  and  bail,  of  Blaubeuren.    Pop.  382. 

WIPPERODA,  a  village  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
in  the  hail,  of  GeorgcnthaJ.  Pop.  210. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  cir- 
cle of  Eschweee.    Pop.  300. 

WJPPERSDORF,  a  vill;«ge*>f  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Juterbogk.  Pop.  230. 

WIPPERSHA1N,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
and  circle  of  Fulda.    Pop.  414. 

WIPPRA,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Giberge-Mannsfeld,  on  the 
Wipper.    Pop.  880.    It  has  extensive  bleacheries. 

WIPS,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Konigsbcrg,  and  circle  of  Allenstein.    Pop.  200. 

WIPSH AUSEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
principality  of  Luneberg,  and  bail,  of  Meincrsen, 
near  Dhof.    Pop.  334. 

WIRA  WA.  a  village  of  Austrian  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Gitschin.  and  bail,  of  Koniggratz.  Pop.  650. 

WIRBALLEN,  or  Wierzrolow,  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia, in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Auguatowo  and  ob- 
wod  of  Kalwarv,  41  m.  N  of  Suwalki.    Pop.  1.800. 

WIRBELAC.  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of 
Runkel.    Pop.  360. 

WIRBENZ,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Remnath.  Pop.  300. 

W1RBLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Insterburg.    Pop.  420. 

WIRCHLESCHE.  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Gross  Strehlitz.    Pop.  210. 

WIRDUM,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  Ostfriesland, 
in  the  bail,  of  Greetsyhl.  near  Emden.    Pop.  405. 

WIRFK ALLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Insterburg.    Pop.  260. 

WIRFU8.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Kochetn.    Pop.  361. 

WIRGES,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail,  of 
Montabaur.    Pop.  740. 
WIRINGTON,or  Witherixotox,  a  hamlet  in  the 

?.  of  Paston,  Northamptonshire,  34  m.  NNW  ol 
'eterborough.  Pop.  in  1831,  537  ;  in  1841,  629. 
WIRKSWORTH,  a  parish  including  the  market- 
town  of  Wirksworth,  the  chapelry  of  Cromford,  and 
the  townships  of  Hopton  and  Ible,  the  hamlets  of 
Callow  and  Middleton,  in  the  bund,  of  W.;  the 
chapelry  of  Aldcrwaslcy.  and  the  townships  of  Ash- 
leyhay,  Biggen,  and  Id'ridgehay  with  Allton.  in  the 
hundred  of  Appletree;  and  the  hamlet  of  Iron- 
Brook-Grange,  in  the  hund.  of  High-Peak,  Derby- 
shire. The  town  is  distant  13  m.  NNW  of  Derby, 
and  the  parish  is  intersected  by  the  High-Peak  raft- 
wav  and  the  Cromford  canal,  through  which  it  i 
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municates  with  the  North  Midland  railway.  Ansa 
14.154  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  5,802  ;  in  1831.  7,754; 
in  1851,  7,480.  The  town  id  situated  in  a  valley. 
Tlie  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  em* 
ployed  in  mining  operation*.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  principally  ginghams,  is  also  carried 
on  in  this  parish. 

WIRMINGHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Waldcck,  in 
the  bail,  of  Arolscn.    Pop.  250. 

WIRMO,  a  parish  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Fin- 
land, to  the  NW  of  Abo. 

WIRMSTHAL,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Ix>wer  Franconia,  and  preaidial  of  Guerdorf. 
Pop.  284. 

WIRRING  LAKE,  a  lake  of  Australia  Felix,  iu 
the  district  of  Portland  bay,  near  the  Woady  Ga- 
loak  river. 

WIRRWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Breslau.    Pop.  641. 

WIRSCHAWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sile- 
sia, in  the  circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  440. 

WIRSCHBEL,  or  Wiekspel,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
reg.  of  Oppelu,  and  circle  of  Fnlkcnberg.  Pop.  448. 

WIRSCHEX.    See  Wbvbrsheih. 

WIRSCHKOW1TZ  (Alt  and  Nsc),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of 
Militsch,  containing  respectively  530  and  380  in- 
habitants. 

WIRSCHWEIIaER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Treves,  and  circlo  of  Bcrnkastcl.    Pop.  462. 

WIRSCTZ.  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Posen  and  regency  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  of 
circle,  47,286.  The  town  is  33  in.  WNW  of  Brom- 
berg, on  the  Lobsonka.  Pop.  908.  It  has  Lu- 
theran and  Catholic  churches,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  cloth,  linen,  and  lace,  and  tanneries. 

WIRT,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  U.  S.,  280  m.  W  by  8  of  Albany. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,207  ;  in  1850, 1,544.— Also  a  county 
in  the  NW  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  comprising  an 
area  of  296  sq.  in.,  intersected  by  the  Little  Kanaw- 
ha, on  which  its  capital  is  situated.    Pop.  3,353. 

WIRTEMBERG.    Seo  Wurtemberg. 

WIRTHEIM,  n  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Orb,  on  the 
Biber.    Pop.  955. 

WIRTKALLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Gumbinncn,  and  circle  of  Instcrburg.    Pop.  250. 

WIRY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
|      circle  of  Posen.    Pop.  460. 

WIRZBICA.    See  Wiersxica. 

WIRZCHUCIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tlie  reg. 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.    Pop.  412. 

WIRZERW,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Livonia,  16  m.  in  length,  which  discharges 
itself  into  Lake  Pcipus. 

WIRZFELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Aachen,  and  circle  of  Malmedy.    Pop.  460. 

WISA.    See  Visa. 

WISBAUM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Treves,  and  circle  of  Daun. — Pop.  360. 
WISBADEN.    Seo  Wibhbadex. 
WISBEACH,  or  Wisbech,  a  borough  and  port  in 
the  isle  of  Ely,  co.  of  Cambridge,  44  in.  N  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  river  Ncnc  or  Wisbeach,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  one  elliptical  arch  72  ft.  in  span. 
)     The  navigation  of  the  port  is  through  a  canal  con- 
!      nccting  the  river  with  the  Old  Nene  at  Outwell,  at 
;      the  commencement  of  Well-creek,  which  connects  it 
with  the  river  Chine.    The  borough  comprises  the 
|      pnrishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St,  Peter,  with  the  cha- 
j      pelries  of  New  Chapel  and  Gyhirn,  in  the  archd. 

and  dio.  of  El  v.  Area  of  the  whole,  16,038  acres. 
!  Pop.  in  1H31,*8.777;  in  1851,  12.709.  The  town, 
|     which  is  the  most  considerable  place  in  the  isle  of 


Ely,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Ncue,  and  ia  in 
general  well-built.  It  possesses  assembly-room*, 
a  theatre,  spacious  baths,  and  one  or  two  good  li- 
braries. There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  in 
the  town  excepting  those  of  cordage,  iron,  and  malt. 
There  are  several  large  raalting-houses,  one  exten- 
sive brewery,  an  iron-foundry,  and  yards  for  build- 
ing and  repairing  small  vessels  and  boats.  The 
principal  exports  are  com,  of  which  above  100,000 
quarters  are  annually  sent  by  the  Onsc  and  canik 
to  Cambridge,  Lynn,  &c,  and  rape-seed  and  long 
wool  which  are  sent  into  Yorkshire.    Hemp,  pep- 

!>crmint,  and  several  other  articles  not  everywhere 
are  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  exported  i 
through  Wisheach.  W.  owes  much  of  its  present 
prosperity  to  the  improved  state  of  the  fens  bv  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  drainage  of  these  fens  h»t 
much  increased  the  produce  of  the  land  in  this  vici- 
nity. Trade  has  also  been  much  facilitated  by  im- 
provements made  in  the  outfall  of  the  Ncnc,  and  in 
its  channel  from  Wisbeach  to  the  Crosskevs  Wash. 

WISBO  ROUGH-GREEN,  a  parish  inSut««,<S 
m.  NE  by  E  of  Petworth,  intersected  by  the  Aran 
and  Wey  canal.  It  contains  the  chapehy  of  Lot- 
wood-End.    Area  8,484  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,740. 

WISBU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Regenwalde.    Pop.  500. 

W1SBUHR,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Furstcnthum.    Pop.  380. 

W1SBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  capital  of  a  laen  of 
the  same  name,  130  ra.  from  Stockholm,  on  the  W 
coast  of  the  island  of  Gothland,  in  N  lat  57'38'  34". 
Pop.  4,550.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  a  cathedral, » 
gymnasium,  and  a  good  port.  The  laen  comprise* 
the  island  of  Gothland  only.  Its  chief  manufacture! 
are  leather  and  tobacco. 

WISC  ASSET,  a  port  of  cntiy,  and  the  cap.  of  Lin- 
coln co..  in  the  state  of  Maine*.  U.  S.,  on  the  Wbsnk 
of  Sheepscot  river,  22  m.  SSE  of  Augusta.  The  v. 
has  an  elevated  and  vpry  beautiful  site,  and  con- 
tains the  county  buildings,  several  churches,  * 
bank,  and  many  handsome  dwellings.  Pop.  in  1850. 
2.343.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  in 
the  state,  being  largely  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  fisheries,  ship-building,  &c.  Its  foreign  com- 
merce is  not  so  extensive  as  formerly.  The  total 
tonnage  of  this  district  on  June  30, 1850,  was  18,241 
tons.  The  registered  tonnage  amounted  to  6.0J4 
tons,  of  which  4,748  tons  were  permanent,  and  1,276  ; 
tons  temporary. 

WISCH,  a  village  of  Holstein.  to  the  NE  of  Kiel, 
in  the  parish  of  Schonberg.    Pop.  440. 

WISCH,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Verges,  and  com.  of  St  Die.    Pop.  1,137. 

WISCH  (Greit),  a  village  of  Holstcin,  to  the 
SW  of  Elrashoni.    Pop.  246. 

WISCH  AU,  or  Wisaow,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle,  and  21  m.  ENE  of  Brunn.  on 
the  Hnnna.    Pop.  3,360.   It  is  well-built. 

W1SCHDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria.  in 
the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  320. 

WISCHEHORSCII,  a  village  of  Austria  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  and  scignory  of  Hohen- 
atadt.   Pop.  300. 

WISCH  EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circlo  of  Mcaeritx.    Pop.  300. 

WISCHENAU,  or  Wiszxow,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaim.  Pop. 
510.  It  has  a  castle.— Also  a  village  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Neuhan* 
Pop.  260. 

WISCHENIOWETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Pardubitx.  Pop. 
300. 

WISCHERAD,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  . 

..... 
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the  circle  of  Kauri m,  near  Prague,  of  which  it  forms  i 
a  suburb. 

WISCHERWITZ,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Bob- 
autch-Brod.    Pop.  360. 

W1SCHEZAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Pilsen  and  seignory  of  Tepl.  It  has 
an  iron-mine. 

WISCH HAVEN,  a  bailliage  of  Hanover,  in  the 
dochy  of  Bremen,  Neustadt.  Pop.  82.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Neu-Wischhaven,  on  the  Elbe,  and 
near  the  island  of  Wischhavcner-Sand. 

WISCHIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Posen,  reg.  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Chodziesen. 
Pop.  360.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Danzig, 
and  circle  of  Be  rent.    Pop.  320. 

WISCHIN-HANLAND,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regencv  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Chodziesen. 
Pop.  420.  " 

WISCHIN-NENDORFA.  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Chodziesen. 
Pop.  350. 

WISCHKOWA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Haatz.    Pop.  210. 

WISCflKOWlTZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  regency  of  Olmtitz,  and  bail,  of  Gross- 
Peterswald.  Pop.  300.— Also  a  village  of  Silesia, 
circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  220.    It  has  a  castle. 

WI8CHLAU,  a  village  of  Pnissia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Oppeln.  and  circle  of  Neisse.    Pop.  240. 

WISCHN'AGORA.   See  Weichseuutro. 

WISCHNE1-WOLOTSCHOK,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Twer,  on  the  Tzna.  Pop. 
6,000.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  school,  and  a  glass- 
work.— Also  a  canal  which  connects  Lake  Ilruen 
with  the  Woljra, 

W1SCHNIT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Tost.    Pop.  300. 

W1SCHNITZA,  or  Wisjotz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Oalicia,  in  the  circle  and  33  m.  WSW  of  Tcherno- 
witz,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Czeremosz,  opposite 
Kntv. 

WlSCHOPOL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regencv  and  bail,  of  Gitschin.    Pop.  260. 

WISCHORU,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Great  Walachia,  on  the  Danube. 

WISCHUTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau.  and  circle  of  Mohlau.    Pop.  479. 

WISCH  WILL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Ragnit,  20  m.  E  of  ! 
Tilsit,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Niemen.    Pop.  525. 
It  has  a  copper  foundry. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
healthy  states  of  the  North  American  union,  stretch- 
ing between  the  parallels  of  42°  30*  and  47°  N  lat., 
and  between  87°  and  94"  30'  W  long. ;  and  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  territory  of  Minesota,  Ijikc  Su- 
perior, and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  ;  on 
the  E  by  Lake  Michigan ;  on  the  S  by  the  state  of 
Illinois;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  the  state  of  Iowa  and  the  Western 
territories.  It  is  300  m.  in  length,  and  240  m. 
broad,  with  an  area  of  73,711  sq.  in.,  or  47,175,292 
acres,  of  which  only  13,955,825  are  surveyed.  Its 
surface  is  one  vast  plain,  varied  only  by  river  hills 
and  the  gentle  swells  and  undulations*  of  country 
usually  called  "rolling."  This  plain  is  elevated 
from  600  to  1 ,500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
The  highest  lands  are  those  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  lakes  from  those  of  the  Mississippi.  From  these 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  8  and  W, 
which,  however,  is  frequently  interrupted  by  ridges 
and  mounds,  the  latter  of  which,  rising  above  the 
general  landscape,  present  an  anomaly  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  country.   The  slope  towards  Lake  Su- 


perior is  abrupt,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  rivers 
intersecting  this  portion  are  short,  rapid,  and  broken 
bv  falls.   They  are  unfit  for  navigation,  but  possess 
abundance  of  water-power  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  will  become  useful  to  the  Bettler.    There  is 
another  ridge  of  broken  land,  running  SW  from 
Green  hay,  forming  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  those  of  the 
bay  and  the   Neenah.     After  pursuing  a  simi- 
lar direction,  this  ridge  passes  into  the  state  of 
Illinois.    Besides  the  great  lakes  on  the  N  and 
E,  a  vast  number  of  smaller  ones  are  scattered  over  ; 
the  northern  portion  of  the  state.   They  are  from  1  5 
to  20  m.  in  extent,  and  many  lie  amid  beautiful  and  J 
icturcsque  scenery.    In  the  shallow  water  of  the 
ays,  tho  Ziyania  aquatica,  or  wild  rice,  is  abundant, 
and  attracts  immense  flocks  of  water-fowl.    Among  I 
the  small  lakes  may  be  mentioned  Lakes  Winne-  j 
bago,  St.  Croix.  Cass,  Pepin,  Four  I<akes,  the  Mille 
Lac,  Ottawa,  Pewaugau,  Pewaukce,  Geneva,  Greene, 
and  many  others.    The  natural  feature  peculiar  to 
W.,  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Hunt,  in  his  gazetteer  of  the 
state,  published  in  1853,  is  the  uniformity  of  its 
elevation,  and  shape  of  its  surface,  which  is  neither 
mountainous,  hilly,  nor  fiat,  but  gently  undulating. 
The  country  W  of  Sugar-river,  and  S"  of  the  Wis- 
consin, is  'somewhat  broken,  principally  by  the 
dividing  ridge  upon  which  the  road  from  Madison  to 
Prairie-du-Chien  passes.    In  this  section,  known  as 
the  mines,  are  several  peculiar  elevations  called 
mounds.    W  of  the  Wisconsin  river  is  a  range  of 
high  hills,  being  the  only  elevations  in  the  state 
either  deserving  or  nssuming  the  dignity  of  moun- 
tains.   The  £E  portion  of  the  state  is  marked  by 
ravines  at  the  streams,  hut  little  depressed  below 
the  surrounding  level.    Its  prominent  features  are 
the  prairie,  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub,  covered  only 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  interspersed  with 
flowers  of  every  hue  ;  the  oak -opening,  the  lake,  tho 
woodland  on  the  border  of  streams,  and  the  natural 
meadow.    Proceeding  N,  to  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  and  Green  bay,  the  timber  increases,  and  the 
soil  gradually  changes  from  the  vegetable  mould  of  ; 
the  prairie  to  a  sandy  loam.    The  surface  also  be-  i 
comes  somewhat  depressed  and  uneven,  diversified  j 
with  timber,  rolling  prairie,  large  marshes,  and  ex- 
tensive swamps,  having  an  abundant  growth  of 
cranberries  and  wild  rice.   Still,  N  and  W  the  sur-  } 
face  becomes  more  uneven,  and  the  streams  rapid, 
affording  an  abundance  of  water-power  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  from  the  immense  forests  of 
evergreen,  scarcely  surpassed  on  the  Western  con- 
tinent. 

Soil  and  Production «.]    The  soil  of  the  prairie 
consists  of  a  dark  brown  vegetable  mould,  from  1  to 
2  ft.  in  depth,  very  mellow,  and  entirely  destitute  of 
stone  or  gravel,  which,  for  fertility  and  agricultural 
properties,  cannot  be  surpassed.    The  subsoil  is  a 
clayish  loam,  similar  to  the  soil  of  the  timbered 
lands,  and  is  also  suitable  for  cultivation.   The  soil 
of  the  timbered  land  is  less  rich  than  the  prairie, 
not  so  deep,  and  contains  less  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  latter  in  j 
the  proportion  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent.    The  min- 
ing region,  unlike  that  of  any  other  mineral  district,  j 
promises  a  liberal  reward  ns  well  to  the  farmer  as  to  | 
the  miner.   The  soil  of  the  evergreen  district  is  ! 
mostly  sandy,  and  not  so  rich  as  in  other  portions  ; 
of  the  state  ;  it  is  nevertheless  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture and  grazing.    The  prairies  of  W.  are  not  so 
extensive  as  those  of  other  states,  and  are  so  skirted 
and  belted  by  timber  that  they  are  well  adapted  to 
immediate  and  profitable  occupation.    The  opening*, 
which  comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  land  of 
the  stato,  owe  their  present  condition  to  the  action 
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!  of  the  annual  fires  which  have  kept  under  all  other 
[  forest  growth,  except  those  varieties  of  oak  which  can 
withstand  the  sweep  of  that  element.  The  limestone 
underlying  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois  forms  the  im- 
mediate basis  of  the  alluvion  of  Southern  W.  This 
geological  district,  in  addition  to  that  portion  of  the 
state  which  lies  8  of  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin 
river,  comprises  the  whole  of  the  slope  towards 
Lake  Michigan.  In  many  portions  of  this  district, 
the  lime  root  disappears,  and  the  out-cropping  Hand- 
stone  furnishes  a  fine  material  for  building,  The 
lead-bearing  rock  of  the  mineral  region  is  a  porous 
limestone,  prevailing  throughout  Grant.  Lafayette, 
and  Iowa  cos.,  and  comprising  four-fifths  of  the 
'lead  district'  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  re- 
maining one-fifth  being  in  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa.  Deposits  of  iron-ore,  water-limcstonc,  and 
beds  of  gypsum,  together  with  other  varieties  of 
minerals,  are  found  in  localities  more  or  less  numer- 
ous throughout  the  limestone  region.  That  section 
of  the  state  which  lies  between  Lake  Superior  on  the 
N  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  falls  of  the  other  rivers  flowing  S,  is  primi- 
tive in  its  prevailing  geological  character ;  and  it  is 
within  this  primitive  region  that  the  copper-mines 
of  Lake  Superior  are  found.  In  all  that  portion  of 
the  state  lying  between  the  primitive  region  just 
described  and  the  limestone  formation  of  the  south 
and  east,  the  transition  sandstone  prevails  inter- 
spersed with  limestone,  and  more  sparsely  with  rock 
of  a  primitive  character.  This  formation  comprises 
that  section  of  the  country  drained  bv  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  other  rivers  tributary  to  the  tJppcr  Missis- 
sippi and  below  the  falls  of  those  streams. 

kiveri.']  The  Mississippi,  which,  as  before  ob- 
served, forms  the  western  boundary,  is  augmented 
from  this  state  by  the  waters  of  the  Chippewa  and 
Wisconsin,  which,  though  themselves  considerable 
rivers,  scarcely  perceptibly  increase  the  volume 
of  '  the  father  of  waters.*  Innumerable  smaller 
streams  and  branches  run  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  state,  so  that  no  portion  of  it  is  without  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  and  generally  pure  water. 
The  Mississippi  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  and  small  steamboats  ply  on  the 
Wisconsin  and  some  other  rivers.  The  rivers  run- 
ning into  the  Mississippi  take  their  rise  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sources  of  those  running  into  the 
lakes,  and  often  originate  in  the  same  lake  or  swamp, 
so  that  the  communication  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  lakes  is  rendered  comparatively  easy  at  various 

?)ints.    Some  of  the  rivers  are  supplied  from  the 
amarack  swamps,  from  which  the  water  takes  a 
dark  colour. 

Soil,  Climate,  dx.]  W.  is  composed  of  timbered 
and  prairie  land,  pretty  equally  divided,  with  some 
swamps  and  wet  prairies  having  generally  a  soil 
from  1  to  10  ft.  deep.  All  kinds  of  crops  which  are 
raised  in  northern  latitudes  may  be  here  cultivated 
with  success;  and  owing  to  the  great  range  of  pastur- 
age on  the  prairies,  it  is  a  fine  grazing  country.  The 
cos.  of  Grant  and  Iowa  abound  with  lead  and  cop- 
per ore.  Bordering  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin 
rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  generally 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  proxi- 
mity of  W.  to  the  great  lakes  ensures  it  a  softer  cli- 
mate than  its  geographical  position  would  assign  to 
it  The  extremes,  however,  are  great — the  therm, 
sometimes  during  the  summer  marking  100°,  and  in 
winter  receding  to  40"  below  zero ;  but  the  salubrity 
of  the  country  is  not  disturbed  by  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  heat  and  cold  arc  seasonal,  and  ap- 
proach not  by  sudden  flaws  but  by  a  gradation  that 
renders  the  change  almost  unfelt.  The  lowest  mean 
monthly  temp,  is  13°  58',  in  January;  the  highest, 


7  it*  47',  in  Jul  v.  The  average  annnal  amount  of 
rain  is  from  27.'%  to  38.83  inches.  The  N  and  KW. 
»nd  the  S  and  SW  winds,  are  those  most  prevalent; 
the  former  in  the  winter,  the  latter  in  the  summer 
season.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  purity  of 
the  air  and  of  the  water,  the  coolness  and  short 
duration  of  the  summers,  and-  the  dryness  of  the 
winters,  conspire  to  render  W.  one  of  the  most  fa- 
voured regions  of  the  United  States.  Its  swamps, 
marshes,  and  wet  meadows,  are  constantly  sup- 
plied with  pure  water  from  springs ;  and  as  they 
are  seldom  exposed  to  long  continued  heats,  thev 
do  not  send  forth  those  noxious  vapours  so  rouci 
dreaded  in  the  more  southern  sections  of  the  union. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  for  grazing  or  sheep-farming.  Its  river  and 
lake  facilities  are  great,  and  the  busy  strife  of  com- 
mercial activity  has  already  penetrated  to  its  verv 
centre.  Steamboats  ply  on  its  waters;  and  roadi 
built  by  the  late  territorial  government,  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
this  fine  country.  Lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  found. 
The  SW  portion  of  the  country  is  one  vast  mine  of 
lead,  extending  over  a  region  of  at  least  100  m.  in 
ciroumf.  The  ore  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  in 
quantity,  and  yields  about  70  per  cent,  pure  metal 
The  lead  is  generally  found  in  a  light  ochrous  earth, 
free  from  rock,  at  a  depth  of  10  or  15  ft. ;  but  the 
greatest  beds  have  been  found  at  about  40  ft  below 
the  surface.  The  copper-mines  in  the  N  bordering  on 
Lake  Superior,  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world, 
and  are  at  the  present  day  worked  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  ore  yields  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of 
metal.  To  the  lumberman,  the  pineries  of  W.  present 
great  inducements  for  investment  and  settlement. 
That  of  the  Upper  W.  and  its  tributaries  is  the 
most  extensive;  and  distinguished  still  more  for  the 
fine  quality  than  the  inexhaustible  quantities  of  its 
timber.  The  other  localities  of  the  white  pine  and 
other  evergreens  arc  mainly  on  the  Wolf,  the  grcAt 
northern  affluent  of  the  Fox,  the  tributaries  of  Green 
Bav.  and  on  the  La  Crosse,  the  Mack,  Chippewa, 
and  the  St.  Croix,  branches  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 
The  rapids  of  these  streams  furnish  abundant  water- 
power  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  on  the 
annual  spring  rise,  and  occasional  freshets  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  yield  of  the  mills  is  floated 
from  the  Wolf  into  I^ake  Winnebago  and  the  Lower 
Fox,  and  from  most  of  the  other  streams  into  the 
Mississippi.  Scarcely  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Alleghany  pine  of  Western  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  had  undisputed  possession  of  the 
market,  not  only  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  above  New  Orleans,  at 
which  point  it  competed  with  the  lumber  of  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick.  The  course  of  the  lumber  tnufc 
may  now  be  considered  as  permanently  changed. 
The  pineries  of  Wisconsin  now  control,  and  will 
hold  exclusive  possession  of  the  market  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  western  afflu- 
ents. The  amount  of  pine  lumber  estimated  to  be 
Rawed  in  Wisconsin  annually,  is  as  follows:  BUfk 
River,  15,000,000  ft;  Chippewa,  28.500.000  ft: 
Green  Bav,  21.000,000  ft.;  Mamtoowoc,  24,500.000 
ft.  j  8t  Croix,  20,000,000  ft. ;  Wisconsin,  58,500.000 
ft.;  Wolf,  25,500.000  ft  —  total  number  offset, 
193.000,000.  Aside  from  the  manufacture  of  pine 
lumber,  reaching  as  it  docs  nearly  200,000,000  feet 
per  year,  saw-mills,  driven  by  both  steam  and  hy- 
draulic power,  are  now  in  operation  in  every  section 
of  the  state  where  timber  is  found,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  oak  scantling  and  plank,  and  bass  wood 
siding  and  lath,  are  yearly  manufactured. 

Population,  dx.\  In  regard  to  popM  W.  hat  oot- 
stripped  some  of  the  old  established  states.  Ths 
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ve  increase  of  its  pop,  has  been  as  fol- 
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TV  number  of  free  persons  born  in  tbe  U.  8.,  in 
tht  pop.  of  1850  was  197,912;  of  foreign  birth  106,695; 
of  birth  unknown  784.  The  foreign  pop.  was  com- 
posed  of  persons  from— England  18,952,  Ireland 
51,043.  Scotland  3,527,  Wales  4,319,  Germany 
34-519,  France  775,  Spain  4,  Portugal  4,  Belgium 
45.  Holland  1.157,  Italy  9,  Austria  61,  Switzerland 
U44,  Russia  71,  Denmark.  146,  Norway  8,651, 
S»«den  88.  Prussia  3.545,  Sardinia  1,  Greece  1, 
Asia  17.  Africa  1,  British  America  8,277,  Mexico  9, 
Central  America  11.  South  America  6,  West  Indies 
20,  and  other  countries  191.  The  general  statistics  of 
the  resources,  productions,  manufactures,  wealth, 
and  in  in  rations  of  W.,  in  accordance  with  the  cen- 
m  of  1850,  sad  other  authentic  reports  referring  to 
the  tame  period  of  time,  are  as  follows:  The  im- 
proved farm  Lands  amounted  to  1,045,499  acres; 
■nimproved  lands  to  1,931,159  acres.  The  total 
pomber  of  farms  in  operation  on  the  1st  June,  1850, 
ww  50.177.  The  live  stock  of  1840  and  of  1850 
»ai  oi  follows: 
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The  amount  of  animal  produce  was,  wool,  253,963 
pounds;  butter,  3,633,750  pounds;  cheese,  400,283 
pounds;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in 
the  year  920,178  d.  Tbe  wool  crop  of  the  census 
year  of  1840  amounted  to  6,777  pounds;  hence  that 
of  1850  exhibits  an  increase  of  247,186  pouuds,  or 
of  3,499  8  per  centum.  The  clip  per  fleece,  in  1840, 
w«  31-3  ounces,  and  in  1850, 32  5  ounces— being  an 
werage  increase  of  1*2  ounces  per  fleece.  The 
prain  crops  of  I860,  compared  with  the  crops  of 
•840,  wss  as  follows: 

Cnp*  1840.  18AO. 

212.116  basha.  4.IM.1J1  bush*. 
1.964     ,.  SI. 243  .. 

JnJ-n  con.  379.349     „  1.988,979  .. 

£,t*  406.414     ..  3,414.673  ., 

11.063     „  309.693  „ 

nuck»h««l,  10.644     „  79,678  „ 

ftase  and  beans  were  grown  in  1850  to  tbe  extent 
•f 20,657  bushels;  potatoes,  Irish,  1,402,077  b.,  and 
»weet  879  b.  The  potato  crop  of  1840  amounted  to 
419,608  b.  The  principal  miscellaneous  crops, 
**npar*l  with  similar  crops  of  1840.  exhibit  the  re- 
mits appended : 
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Manufactures.]  ' 
tfriag  csublishments  in  operation  on  the  1st  June, 
IMO.  and  manufacturing  to  the  value  of  500  d.  and 
upward  annually,  was  1,273,  the  great  portion  of 
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610.976  . 
113  gallons 

Tb©  whole  number  of  inanufac- 


them  being  mills  of  various  descriptions,  and  other 
agricultural  manufactories,  and  of  the  strictly  na- 
tional manufactures  the  following :  9  woollen  fac- 
tories, 16  iron  works — one  making  pig  iron,  and  15 
making  castings ;  and  8  tanneries.  The  total  capi- 
tal invested  in  manufactures,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
635,926  d.  In  the  woollen  manufacture  there  was 
a  capital  of  31,225  d.  invested;  wool  consumed, 
134,200  pounds;  value  of  all  raw  material,  &c, 
32,630  d. ;  hands  employed,  25;  products  of  the 
year— cloth  36,000  yards,  and  vara  94,850  pounds ; 
value  of  products  87,992  d.  The  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  was  15,000  d. ;  ore 
used.  3,000  tons;  coke  and  charcoal  consumed, 
150,000  bushels;  hands  employed  60;  pig  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  year  1,000  tons;  value  of  entire  products, 
27,000  d.  In  tbe  manufacture  of  iron  castings,  a 
capital  of  11 6,350  d.  was  invested,  pig  iron  used,  1,371 
tons;  old  metal,  15  tons;  coal,  595  tons;  and  coke 
and  charcoal,  2,700  bushels;  value  of  all  raw  mate- 
rial, &c.,  used  in  the  year,  86,930  d. ;  hands  em- 
ployed, 228;  products  of  the  year— castings  1,342 
tons,  and,  including  64,025  d.,  the  value  of  other  pro- 
ducts, these  were  valued  at  2 16,195  d.  1  n  1 840,  there 
was  but  one  furnace  in  the  State,  which  produced 
only  3  tons  cast  iron,  and  employed  3  hands,  and  a 
capital  of  800  d.  In  tanneries,  the  capital  invested 
amounts  to  78,950  d. ;  value  of  hides  and  skins  used, 
93,380  d. ;  hands  employed,  75 ;  monthly  cost  of  la- 
bour, 1,710  d.;  tanned  during  the  year,  14,900  skins, 
and  59,600  Rides  of  leather,  valued  at  175,710  d.  In 
1840,  but  one  tannery  was  reported,  employing  3 
hands  and  2,000  d.,  and  producing  annually  150  sides 
of  sole  leather,  and  150  sides  of  upper  leather.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  malt  and  spi- 
rituous liquors  amounted  to  98,700  d.  in  1850; 
quantities  and  kinds  of  grain,  &c.,  consumed — bar- 
ley, 91,020  bushels;  corn,  29,900  bushels;  rye, 
9,200  bushels ;  hops,  28  tons,  hands  employed,  98 ; 
quantities  of  liquors  produced— ale,  &c,  31,320  bar- 
rels; whisky,  127,000  gallons.  In  1840,  there  were 
3  breweries,  producing  14,200  gallons  ale,  &c.  and  3 
distilleries,  producing  8,300  gallons  spirits,  &c, 
together  employing  11  hands,  and  a  capital  of 
14,400  d. 

Commerce  and  Internal  improvements.']  The  com- 
merce of  W.,  chiefly  carried  on  at  its  lake  ports,  is  ex- 
tensive. The  statistics  of  its  foreign  trade  with  Can- 
ada are  embraced  in  those  of  the  districts  of  Michilli- 
mackinac  and  Chicago,  and  cannot  be  stated  sepa- 
rately. The  coasting  trade  is  relatively  of  immense 
importance,  both  on  the  lake  and  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  chief  ports  of  the  Mississippi  are  Pruiric- 
du-Cbicn  and  Cassvillc,  and  the  exports  from  those 
are  chiefly  mineral.  The  interna!  commerce  of  the 
state  is  carried  on  with  great  activity,  radiating 
from  the  principal  commercial  towns  to  every  por- 
tion, and  large  supplies  are  needed  in  the  northern 
pineries,  which  supply  so  valuable  a  material  to 
general  commerce.  The  internal  improvements  of 
W.  are  more  prospective  than  existing,  but  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  building  railroads,  one  of 
which  will  extend  along  the  lake  shore  from  Chi- 
cago to  Fond-du-Lnc,  and  other  roads  diverge  from 
Chicago,  Milwaukie,  &c,  toward  the  Mississippi, 
centering  at  Mndison.  A  lino  will  also  extend  from 
the  latter  point  to  Portage  city  on  the  N,  and  to 
Belott  and  Janesvillc  to  tho  &,  and  these  will  1h> 
carried  to  a  junction  with  the  Galena  and  Chicago 
Union  K.  R.  The  only  line  yet  complete  is  that 
from  Milwaukie  to  Madison,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  will  stretch 
across  the  State.  Tho  improvement  of  Fox  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  is  in  progress,  with  the  intention 
ultimately  of  connecting  the  rivers  by  a  canal,  and 
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thus  giving  uninterrupted  navigation  from  the  lake 
to  the  Mississippi. 

Ooverumtnt)  The  constitution  now  In  force  was  adopted  In 
convention  on  the  1st  February,  1848.  and  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  election  held  in  April  following.  All  males  31  years 
old.  residents  of  the  state  for  one  year  next  before  the  election, 
who  are  white  citizens  of  the  U.  8..  or  white  foreigners  who  have 
declared  their  Intention  to  become  such  citizen*,  or  persons  of 
Indian  blood  once  declared  by  the  laws  of  the  I'.  8.  to  be  citi- 
zens, subsequent  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  or  "civi- 
lized persons  of  Indian  descent"  not  members  of  a  tribe,  are 
entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections ;  and  the  right  of  suffrage  may 
be  extended  by  a  law  approved  by  •  majority  of  votes  at  a 
general  election.  The  legislature  consists  of  an  assembly  and 
senate.  Members  of  the  assembly  (in  number  between  54  and 
100)  are  chosen  annually,  and  senators  (not         than  one- third 

for  two  years,  one-half  each  year.  Both  must  be  quail  tied  voter* 
In  their  districts.  The  legislature  meets  at  Madison  on  the  first 
Monday  of  January  annually.  The  governor  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied voter  and  citizen  of  the  U.  8..  andsts  chosen  for  two  yean  by 
a  plurality  of  votes,  and  if  there  be  no  choice  the  legislature  shall, 
by  Joint  ballot,  choose  one  of  the  persons  having  the  highest 
equal  number  of  votes.  In  default  of  the  governor,  his  duties 
are  discharged  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  chosen  with 
the  same  qualification  and  for  the  same  term  as  the  governor, 
lie  is  fi-ojficio  president  of  the  senate.  If  the  lieutenant-gover- 
nor defaults,  then  the  secretary  of  state  fills  the  office.  Tie 
governor's  rtio  may  be  defeated  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  in  each  house.  The  Judiciary  is  comprised  in 
a  supreme  court,  circuit- court.*,  county  courts,  and  justices  of 
the  peace.  Justices  of  the  peace  arc  elected  in  the  several  towns, 
hold  office  two  years,  and  have  Jurisdiction  throughout  their 
counties  in  civil  matters  when  the  debt  or  damages  claimed  do 
Dot  exceed  100  doL  A  county  court  is  established  in  each  county, 
and  the  judge  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county  for  the  term 
of  four  years;  his  court  has  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the  cir- 
cuit courts  in  all  civil  actions  arising  within  the  county,  and  in 
civil  actions  originating  out  of  the  county,  when  the  'damages 
claimed  are  not  more  than  500  dol.,  and  exclusive  appellate  Juris- 
diction in  all  cases  of  appeal  or  certiorari  from  Justices  of  the 
peace,  also  probate  powers  and  Jurisdiction.  The  Slate  Is  divided 
into  six  judicial  circuits,  the  voters  of  each  of  which  elect  a  judge 
for  six  years.  The  circuit  courts  have  general  original  Jurisdic- 
tion in  actions  civil  and  criminal  at  law  and  equity  within  their 
circuits  Tlie  supreme  court  is  composed  of  the  judges  of  the 
circuits,  one  of  whoiu  is  elected  by  the  other  judges  chief  Jinnicr. 
Except  the  power  to  issue  writs  of  marwiamut.  quo  tearrunto, 
and  the  like,  this  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  is  Uie 
court  of  last  resort.  There  can  be  no  trial  by  Jury  in  this  court 
Tribunals  of  conciliation  msy  be  established,  and  in  every  organi- 
zed county  the  legislature  may  appoint  one  or  more  persons  with 
powers  not  exceeding  those  of  a  circuit  judge  at  chamber*.  Sher- 
iffs, coroners,  registrars  of  deeds,  and  district  attorneys  are  chosen 
by  the  people  for  two  years.  Among  the  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  are  the  following:  no  lottery  or  divorce 
cati  be  granted  by  the  legislature ;  laws  shall  be  passed  provid- 
ing a  way  for  suing  the  state ;  the  credit  of  the  slate  shall  never 
be  lent,  nor  shall  any  debt  be  contracted,  nor  money  paid  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  unless  the  state  hold  trust  property  dedi- 
cated to  such  uses ;  except  in  cases  of  war,  Invasion,  or  insurrec- 
tion, no  debt  exceeding  100.000  d.  shall  be  contracted  ;  a  univer- 
sity without  sectarian  Instruction  shall  be  established ;  the  legisla- 
ture shall  prevent  towns  and  cities  from  contracting  debts;  no  gen- 
eral or  «| -eci.il  law  to  create  a  bank  or  banks  shall  be  passed  till  a 
majority  of  the  votes  at  a  general  election  shall  have  been  In  fa- 
vour of  a  bank,  and  until  such  a  majority  have  afterward  approved 
the  act  as  pa  Med  :  any  person  implicated  in  a  duel  loses  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  of  holding  office  ;  no  public  defaidter  thall 
hold  office  ;  in  criminal  prosecutions  for  liU-l  the  jury  are  Judges 
of  law  and  fact ;  all  lands  are  allodial,  and  leases  of  agricultural 
lands,  with  rent  or  service  reserved  for  more  than  1ft  years,  are 
void:  resident  aliens  have  all  the  property  righu  of  citizens; 
Imprisonment  for  d.-bt  on  contract  Is  prohibited ;  no  religions 
opinions  shall  disqualify  a  witness,  £c  Amendment*  to  the 
constitution,  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  members  of  both  houses 
•hall  be  published  tor  three  months  before  the  next  election,  and 
referred  to  the  legislature  then  chosen ;  and  If  again  approved  by 
such  majority,  shall  he  submitted  to  the  people.  A 
may  be  called  in  like  maimer. 

Federal  representation,  <fce.l  W„  in 
with  the  apportionment  act  or  the  23d  May,  I860, 
has  three  representatives  in  the  U.  8.  congress.  The 
militia  force  of  the  state,  as  reported  to  the  adjutant- 
general  of  the  U.  8.  army,  consists  of  32,203  men  of 
all  anna,  of  which  1,804  are  commissioned  officers, 
and  30,399  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
artificers,  and  privates.  Of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers, 9  arc  general  officers,  3 1  general  stall*  officers, 
212  field  officers,  &c,  and  l,.r>52  company  officers. 
The  principal  benevolent  institution  of  the  state  is 
the  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  blind  at  Jnnes- 


ville,  a  tax  of  one-fifteenth  of  a  mill  on  every-  < 
of  taxable  property  in  the  state  is  levied  for  its  aid. 
— The  total  receipts  for  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1850,  amounted  to  93.889  d.,  and  the  ex- 
penditures to  62,746  d.  The  total  receipts  since  the 
organization  of  the  state  government  had  been  to 
date,  160,218  d.,  and  the  total  expenditures  152,969 
d.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  taxes  and  the 
sales  of  lands.  The  principal  expenditures  are  for 
salnries  of  executive  and  judicial  officers,  13.592  d. ; 
legislative  expenses,  14,309  d. ;  printing,  8,793  d.; 
State  convicts  (there  being  no  prison),  3,093  d.; 
miscellaneous  (including  revision  of  statutes  in 
1849),  16,356  d.  There  is  a  territorial  debt  of 
12,892  d.,  which  would  be  due  in  June,  1851.— Ma- 
dison, on  the  isthmus  between  Third  and  Fourth 
lakes,  is  the  political  capital. 

Statist i<,  of  education.]  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  reported  the  capital  of  the  school 
fund  as  amounting  on  the  1st  June,  1851,  to  538,094 
d.,  which,  at  7  per  cent,  interest,  yielded  an  annual 
revenue  of  37,666  d.  It  is  expected  that  5,301,943  d. 
will  be  eventually  realized  from  the  sales  of  the 
school-lands.  For  the  year  ending  August  1, 1850, 
out  of  2,105  districts,  1,700,  and  out  of  764  part  dis- 
tricts, 650  had  reported  schools.  In  the  districts 
reported,  each  school  had  been  taught  on  an  aver- 
age 4-96  months,  and  all  received  65,604  d.  of  pub- 
lic money.  Out  of  92,047  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  20,  61,597  attended  schools,  and  1.O20 
under  4,  and  688  over  20,  also  attended.  Then 
were  also  in  the  state  87  private  or  select  schools, 
with  an  average  of  75  pupils.  The  state  university 
is  located  at  Madison ;  it  was  founded  in  1848,  and 
is  well  endowed.  The  Beloit  college  was  founded 
in  1846,  and  in  1850  had  6  professors,  and  25  stu- 
dents ;  and  its  library  contained  about  2,000  vo- 
lumes. The  whole  number  of  periodicals  published 
in  W.,  in  1850,  was  49,  of  which.  1 1  were  conducted 
on  whig  principles,  29  on  democratic  principles,  and 
9  were  neutral  in  politics,  including  bterary,  reli- 
gious, and  all  issues,  the  character  of  which  bad 
not  been  ascertained. 

Bcligioui  denomination*. 
several  religious  < 


were  as  follows  :— 


The  statistics  of  the 
in  the  state,  in  1850. 


No.  of 

Denominations. 

Churche*.  C 

'Lurch  act 

Baptist. 

28 

'"too 

ChrisUan, 

J 

Congregational  . 

n 

10  Mi 

Dutch  Reformed, 

* 

uo 

Kpiscopal, 

19 

4,1« 

Free, 

Z 

274 

Lutheran, 

is 

MOO 

Methodist, 

M 

1500* 

Presbyterian, 

21 

6.000 

Roman  Catholic,  . 

67 

23,71* 
«0 

Union,  . 

1 

Universalis*,  . 

1 

300 

Pauperism  and  Crime.}  The  whole  number  of 
pnnpers  who  received  support  within  the  year  ending 
1st  June  1850,  was  666,  of  which  number  169  were 
native,  and  497  foreign  born ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  paupers  at  the  date  specified,  was  338,  of  which 
72  were  natives,  and  166  foreigners.  Cost  of  sop- 
port  within  the  year,  14.748  d.  A  state-prison  has 
just  been  erected!  at  Waupun,  in  Fond-du-Lac  co. 

Ilutorieal  tltich.]  Wisconsin,  says  J.  A.  1 
nut  fall  behind  the  other  portions  of  the  Western 
in  the  monuments  it  affords  of  the  existence  of  an 
people  who  once  inhabited  North  America,  but  of  whom  Do- 
thing  Is  known  except  what  can  be  gathered  from  sun*  <f 
the  results  of  their  labour*.  The  works  at  Altaian,  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  are  most  known  and  visited ;  but  there  are  many 
other  localities  which  are  said  to  equal  them  in  interest  snd  j»- 
portance.  The  substance  celled  brick  at  this  place  Is  evtdewJy 
burnt  clay,  showingjnarlca  of  having  been  mixed  with  Mra«.  M 
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aarieat  earth-works  in  Wisconsin,  not  before  found  In  any  other 
cMMtry,  being  made  to  represent  quadruped*,  bird*,  rcpUles,  and 
even  tiw  bam  an  form.  These  represcntstions  are  rattier  rude, 
and  It  t*  often  difficult  to  decide  for  what  apeclea  of  animal  they 
art  Intended ;  but  the  effect*  of  lime  may  have  modified  their 
appearance  very  much  aince  they  were  originally  formed.  Some 
> «  resemblance  to  the  buffalo,  the  eagle  or  crane,  or  to  the 
_j  or  lizard.  One  representing  the  human  form,  near  the 
Km  Moond-v  I*,  according  to  R.  C.  Taylor,  Esq.,  120  ft  in 
length  |  it  lie*  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  the  head  toward* 
the  west  with  Die  arms  and  legs  extended.  The  body  or  trunk 
i*  SO  ft.  in  breadth,  the  head  25,  and  it*  elevation  above  tlie 
general  surface  of  the  prairie  la  abont  6  ft.  It*  conformation  is 
to  distinct  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  mistake  in  ft**f(ul*)g 
it  u>  the  human  figure-  A  mound  at  Prairievllle,  representing  a 
turtle,  li  about  5  ft.  high,  the  body  I*  AS  ft  in  length ;  it  repre- 
sent* Use  animal  with  its  legs  extended  and  it*  feet  turned  back- 
ward.  It  I*  to  be  regretted  that  thk*  Interesting  moand  U  now 
Beartv  destroyed.  The  ancient  work*  are  found  in  all  part*  of 
the  territory,  but  are  moat  abundant  at  Altaian,  on  Rock  river, 
sear  the  Blue  Mound*,  along  the  Wisconsin,  the  Neenah.  and 
the  Patau**  river*,  and  near  Lake  Winnebago.  The  mound* 
art  generally  scattered  about  without  any  apparent  order  or  ar- 
nn^emtnt,  but  are  occasionally  arranged  In  irregular  rows,  the 
a-tima!i  appearing  a*  if  drawl  Bp  hi  ■  line  of  march.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  seen  near  the  road,  7  m.  K  from  tlte  Blue 
Mounds  in  Iowa  co.  At  one  place  near  the  Four  lakes.  It  Is  said 
lust  one  hundred  tumuli,  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions,  may 
be  counted  tho»e  representing  animal*  being  among  others  that 
are  roavi  or  oblong.  Fragments  of  ancient  pottery  of  a  very 
rude  kind  are  often  foand  in  various  localities.  Tbey  were  form- 
ed by  hand,  or  moulded,  as  their  appearance  ahows  evidently 
that  these  vessels  were  not  turned  out*  potter's  wheel."  Tart* 
of  tbe  rim  of  vessels,  usually  ornamented  with  small  notches  or 
figures  are  moat  abundant  A  moand  Is  said  to  have  been  dia- 
corered  near  Cassville,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  U  supposed  to 
represent  an  animal  having  a  trunk  like  the  elephant  or  the  now 
extinct  mastodon.  Should  this  prove  true,  it  will  show  that  the 
people  who  made  these  animal  earth  works,  were  ©©temporaries 


wttb  tliai  huge  monster  whose  bones  are  still  occasionally  found ; 
or  that  they  had  then  bnt  recently  emigrated  from  Asia,  and  had 
nm  lost  their  knowledge  of  the  elephant. —W.  was  first  vi.lted  by 
French  missionaries  in  1860.  In  October  of  which  year  Mesnard 
reached  Cbo-gol  me-gon,  on  Lake  Superior.  In  1672,  Alouea 
and  Dshlon  visited  Green  bay,  and  the  country  between  the  Fox 
river  and  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  year  follow, 
me.  on  tbe  13th  of  May,  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  and 
Joilet,  an  agent  of  the  government  of  France,  with  five  other 
Frenchmen,  embarked  from  their  mission  near  Mackinac  and 
arrived  at  Green  bay,  w  here  they  found  an  Indian  village  and 
procured  guides  to  accompany  them  up  Fox  river  to  the  portage 
with  the  Wisconsin.  They  descended  this  river  to  lu  mouth, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  17th  of  June  1673,  and  made  the 
first  discovery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  territory  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  French,  who  claimed  it  until  1763. 
when,  at  the  treaty  of  Paris.  It  wa»  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  who 
retained  it  until  the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  was  acknowledged 
by  that  country  in  1783,  when  it  was  claimed  hy  Virginia  as  a  part 
of  lite  Illinois  country  conquered  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark. 
It  Ixxrevcr.  remained  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  until 
K9«.  when  It  was  surrendered  in  accordance  with  Jay's  treaty, 
miled  the  previous  year.  On  the  first  day  of  March  1784.  it 
was  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  D.  8.  By  the  ordinance  passed  the 
Witt  of  July  1787,  a  governor  was  provided  for  the  territory-  NW 
of  tbe  Ohio  river,  which  territory  was  divided  Into  two  separate 
governments,  the  western  called  Indiana,  by  an  act  passed  May 
7th,  1800  An  act  dividing  the  Indiana  territory,  aud  organizing 
Llinois.  was  passed  and  approved  February  3d,  1809.  By  the  act 
of  Congrra*  to  enable  the  people  of  BlinoU  to  form  a  state  govern- 
ment approved  April  18th,  1818.  all  that  portion  of  said  territory 
north  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  42*  30'  west  of  the  middle  of  Lake 
Michigan,  wan  attached  to  the  territory  of  Michigan,  which  had 
been  set  off  from  Indiana  in  180  V    In  1835.  Michigan  baring 
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iMu-ned  a  state  government  a  session,  con 


bay. 


tbe  remainder  of  said  territory,  sigived  several  memorial*  to 
nong  which  was  one  asking  for  the  organization  of 
the  territory  of  W.,  with  the  seat  of  government  at  Cassville.  on  the 
Mississippi.  An  act  establishing  the  territorial  government  of 
W  .  wa*  passed  and  approved  April  20th,  1836,  and  the  territory 
folly  organized  July  4th.  1834.  On  the  12th  of  June  1838,  an 
set  was  passed  dividing  the  territory  of  W  ,  and  establishing  that 
portion  on  tha  WsWe  of  the  Mississippi  (which  had  been  attach- 
ed to  Michigan  In  1834)  into  a  separate  government,  under  the 
nam*  of  Iowa,  A  convention  was  held  at  Madison.  October  6th. 
1S4*.  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  state  constitution,  which  was 
adopted  In  convention,  December  16th.  1846,  but  rejected  by  the 
people  at  the  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  April  1847.  A 
second  convention  was  held  December  16th,  1H47.  and  a  constitu- 
tion agreed  to  February  l«t  1848,  which  was  approved  of  by  the 
e'ector*.  at  the  election  held  April  1848.  and  W.  was  admitted 
into  the  union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  states,  on  the 
I*th  day  of  May  1848. 

WISCONSIN,  a  river  which  rises  in  Vieux  De- 
sert lake,  on  the  NE  boundary  of  the  above  State,  and 
Sows  S  in  general  course  fur  250  ra.  until  it  reaches 


Portage,  when  it  turns,  and  flows  SW  and  WSW 
114  m.  to  its  confluence  with  Mississippi  river,  near 
Prairie-du-Chion.  Above  Portage  it  has  numerous 
rapids,  which  afford  preat  water-power,  used  at 
manv  places  by  saw-mills.  At  Portage  it  is  1.200 
ft.  wide,  and  gradually  increases  in  width  to  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  1,800  ft.  wide.  Its  current  is 
usually  quite  rapid,  but  is  shallow,  and  there  are 
numerous  islands  and  shifting  sand-bars,  rendering 
navigation  somewhat  difficult  Steam-boats  of  light 
draft  can  usually  ascend  to  Portage.  In  Richmond 
co.,  where  it  is  1,350  ft.  wide,  it  is  bordered  by  high 
sandstone  bluffs,  from  150  to  200  ft.  hiph,  present- 
ing grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  Proposed  im- 
provements of  this  river  will  render  it  a  very  im- 
portant channel  of  trade  and  travel  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  western  rivers. 

WISDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rcpency 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Solinpen.    Pop.  725. 

WISEGO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Konipsberg,  and  circle  of  Ortelsburp.    Pop.  240. 

WISER,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Bokikan.    Pop.  260. 

WISELL.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Cilli.    Pop.  200. 

WISEMBARCK,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Vosges,  cant,  and  9  m.  Eof  Saint  Die. 
Pop.  1,137. 

WISEST.    See  Wibhent. 

WISERNE8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Pas- de -Calais,  and  cant,  of  Tumbres,  near  the 
Aa.   Pop.  610.   It  has  a  flour  and  three  paper  mills. 

WISETON,  or  Wibstox,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Clavworth,  Notts,  5  m.  ESE  of  Raw  try,  intersected 
bv  the  Chesterfield  canal.    Pop,  in  1851,  127. 

"  WISGOLDINGEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  cir- 
cle of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Gemnnd.    Pop.  699. 

WISH  ART.  an  island  of  South  Australia,  in  the 
archipelago  of  New  Britain.  6  m.  from  New  Ire- 
land, in  S  Int.  ?.*  20',  and  E  long.  150°  49'. 

WISH  AW,  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  M  m.  ESE 
of  Sutton-Coldfield,  intersected  by  the  Birmingham 
and  Fazelev  canal,  and  containing  the  hamlet  of 
Moxhall.    Area  1,196  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  282. 

WISIIAWTON,  a  village  of  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
p.  of  Camhusnethan,  14  m,  E  by  Sof  Glasgow.  Pop. 
3,271,  chiefly  engaged  in  coal  mine*  and  iron  works 
in  the  vicinity. 

WISH  FORD,  or  Wichford  (Grbat),  a  parish  in 
Wilts,  2$  in.  NNW  of  Wilton.  Area  1,610  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  361  ;  in  1851,  378. 

WISINGSOE,  an  island  of  Sweden,  in  the  Wet- 
tern-See.  Pop.  900.  It  has  a  botanic  garden,  and 
a  gymnasium. 

W1SKA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Wciswasser.  Pop. 
760. — Also  a  villape  of  the  regency  of  Pardubitz, 
and  hail,  of  Neu-kolin.  Pop.  260.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  potash. 

WISKITKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  pov.  and  WT8W  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Pi- 
sia.    Pop.  1.000. 

WISKITTNO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Bromherg.    Pop.  250. 

WISKOW.    See  Wischau. 

WISLA.   See  Wkicbsbl. 

WISLEY,  or  Wishlky,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  2£  m. 
N  by  E  of  Ripley.    Area  1,321  acres.    Pop.  167. 

WISLICA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  39 
m.  S  of  Kielce,  obwod  of  Stobinca,  on  the  Nida,  in 
a  marshy  locality.  Pop.  800.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  and  has  two  churches. 

WISLOCH.    See  WteiuxrH. 

WISLOK,  or  Wisu>ka,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Ga- 
licia,  which  has  its  source  on  the  N  side  of  the  Car- 
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pathian  chain,  in  the  circle  of  Sanok;  runs  first 
NW,  then  NE;  and.  after  a  course  of  120  in.,  joins 
the  San,  on  the  1.  bank.  Krasno,  Fryztak,  Strvs- 
zow,  and  Rzeszow.  are  the  chief  places  on  its  banks. 
— Also  a  river  of  the  name  prov.,  which  also  has  its 
source  on  the  N  side  of  the  Carpathian  chain ;  tra- 
verses the  circles  of  Jnslow  and  famovr  ;  and  after 
a  course,  in  a  generally  N  direction,  of  90  in.,  joins 
the  Vistula,  on  the  r.  bank.  Zmygrod,  Osiek,  Jaslo, 
Kolacayce,  Brzostek,  Pilsno,  and  Dcmbica,  are  tho 
ohief  places  on  its  banks. 

WISMANNSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Bittburg.    Pop.  220. 

WISMAR,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  capital  of  a  seignory  of  the  same 
name,  18  m.  N  of  Schwerin,  on  a  oay  of  the  Baltic, 
named  Walfisch,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of 
I^ake  Schwerin.  in  N  lat.  53°  53'  31".  Pop.  12,000. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  ditches,  with  four  gates, 
and  has  a  suburb,  four  Lutheran  churches,  three 
hospitals,  an  orphans'  asylum,  and  a  school.  It 
possesses  manufactories  of  tobacco,  playing  cards, 
sail-cloth,  and  woollen  and  linen  fabnos,  distilleries 
of  brandy,  breweries,  and  building-docks,  and  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wood,  and  other 
articles  of  local  produce.  The  harbour  is  good,  but 
wanting  in  depth  for  large  vessels.  The  number  of 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  during  1849  was  328, 
and  343  cleared  outwards,  exclusive  of  steamers; 
of  these  77  vessels  were  English,  29  Russian,  39 
Danish,  64  Swedish,  3  Norwegian,  23  Dutch,  and  2 
i  rciich. 

WISNA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Angus- 
town,  obwod  and  15  m.  E  of  Lamoa,  on  the  Narew. 
Pop.  2.013. 

WISNICE,  or  Wisxicz,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
woiwode  of  Siedlec,  obwod  and  29  m.E  of  Radzyn. — 
Also  a  town  of  Austria,  in  (Salicia,  in  the  circle  and 
5  m.  S  of  Bochnia.  It  has  a  castle  and  a  Carmelite 
convent. 

WI8XIEWKE  (Gross,  Kleis,  Nbc  and  Pol- 
kiscm),  four  villages  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Flatow.    Pop.  980. 

WISNIEWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wongrowiec.    Pop.  200. 
WISNITZ.   See  WiscmrrrzA. 
WISOCKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Onmbinnen,  and  circle  of  Lyk.    Pop.  200. 

WISOKA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmutx,  and  seignory  of  Bisknpitz. 
Pop.  220. — Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Prerau, 
and  seignory  of  Hustopctsch.    Pop.  230. 

WISOKEIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  cir- 
ole  of  Znaim  and  seignory  of  Bottau.  Pop.  240. 

WISOKEPOLE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, and  seignory  of  Brunow.    Pop.  570. 

WISOKI-MAZOWIECKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo,  ob- 
wod and  29  m.  SE  of  Lomza.  Pop.  1,000,  of  whom 
a  Urge  proportion  are  Jews. 

W1S6kV,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  cir- 
ole  of  IgUu,  and  seignory  of  Soar.    Pop.  240. 

WISOTSCHAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bait  of  Neu- Bids- 
chow.    Pop.  240. 

WISOWITZ,  or  Wvaowicz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  circle  and  27  m.  NE  of  Hradisch,  on  the 
Drewnitsa.  Pop.  2,700.  It  has  a  castle,  and  pos- 
sesses manufactories  of  cloth  and  paper. 

WISP-HILL,  a  mountain  of  Roxburghshire,  near 
the  source  of  the  Teviot,  13  m.  ESE  of  Ettrick-Pen, 
in  N  lat.  55'  17',  W  long.  2"  ST,  having  an  alt.  of 
1,830  ft.  above  sea-level. 

WI8PINGTON,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  4  m. 
W  by  N  of  Horncastle.   Area  1,570  acres.    Pop.  83. 


WISPITZ,  a  village  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  in  the 
bail,  of  Nienburg,  on  the  Saale.    Pop.  260. 

WISSANT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  cant,  and  7  m.  NNW  of  Mar- 
quise. Pop.  in  1841,  1,012.  It  has  a  port,  non- 
much  choked  with  sand,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Ititu-Portu*  of  the  Romans. 

W1SSCHRAD.    See  WiscnznaAD. 

WISSEK,  or  Wisoka,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Posen,  regency  and  42  m.  WNW  of  Brom- 
berg, and  circle  of  Wirsitz.    Pop.  in  1842,  915. 

WISSEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Brunn,  and  bail,  of  Boskowitz.   Pop.  260. 

W1SSEL,  a  village  of  P  rnssia,  in  the  regency  of 
Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Klcves.    Pop.  730. 

WISSELSHEIM,  a  village  of  the  grand  -duchy  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  to 
the  SE  of  Rutzhach,  on  the  Wetter.  Pop.  200. 
It  has  a  salt- work. 

WISSELS1NG,  a  viUage  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  presidinl  of  Deggendorf.  Pop. 
400. 

WISSEMBOURG,  Weissexbcro,  or  Kaox-Wzis- 
sexrl'kg,  an  arrondissement,  canton,  commune,  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Bas-Rbin.  The 
arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  78,450  hect^  and  con- 
tains 6  cant.  Pop.  in  1831, 96,349  ;  in  1836, 95,873; 
in  1846, 94.821.  The  cant  comprises  13  com.  Top. 
in  1831.  17.398;  in  1846,  16,598.  The  town  U  36 
ra.  NNE  of  Strasburg.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Lauter, 
and  on  the  frontier  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Pop.  in  1789, 
5,694;  in  1821,  5,714;  in  1831,  6,097;  in  1841. 
6,184;  in  1846,  6,273.  It  stands  in  a  gorge  running 
between  the  Vosges  and  the  plains  of  the  Rhine, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  strong  wall  and  a  ditch,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  fortifications  known  as  the 
'Lignes-de-Wissembourg.'  It  contains  a  church, 
a  Lutheran  chapel,  a  synagogue,  a  communal  college, 
an  hospital,  and  an  alms-house,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  hosiery,  felt,  straw-hats,  china,  pottery, 
soap,  and  turnery,  dye-works,  bleacherics,  was 
works,  oil-mills,  brick,  tile,  and  lime-kilns,  &c.  The 
environs  are  noted  for  their  wine.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  reputed  the  Sebtuium  of  the  an- 
cients. It  had  an  abbey  founded  by  Dagobert  1„ 
the  abbe  of  which  ranked  third  among  the  abbe- 
princes  of  the  empire.  It  became  a  free  imperial 
town  in  1247,  and  was  united  to  France  by  tiie 
treaty  of  Ryswyk.  It  was  dismantled  by  Louis 
XIV.  In  1 744,  it  was  taken  by  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
and  in  1793  by  the  Austrians. 

WISSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldern.  Pop.  350. — Also 
a  village  of  the  regency  of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of 
Altenkirchen,  on  tho  Sieg.  Pop.  615.  It  has 
copper- works* 

WISSEXBACH,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  baiL 
of  Dillenburg.    Pop.  470. 

WISSENTRUP,  a  village  of  Lippe-Detmoid,  in 
the  bail,  of  Uge.    Pop.  260. 

WISSERSIIEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Achen,  and  circle  of  Diiren.    Pop.  500. 

WISSET,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Eger,  bail,  of  Saatz.    Pop.  240. 

WIftSETT,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  2  m.  NW  of  Hales 
worth.   Area  2,259  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  490- 

WISSING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Middle  Franconia,  preaidial  of  Beilngries.  Pop.  302. 

WISSOKA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Stargard.    Pop.  300. 

WISSUWATTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Gumbinnen,  circle  of  Lotzen.   Pop.  340. 

W1SSULKE,  a  village  of  1  'russia,  in  the  regency 
of  Marienwerdcr,  circle  of  Deutsch-Crone.  Pop.  200. 

WISTANSTOW,  a  parish  of  Salop,  9}  m.  NW  by 
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N  of  Ludlow,  Area  5,160  acres.  Pop,  in  1831, 989; 
in  1851.  1.044. 

WI8TASTOX,  a  parish  in  the  co,-palatine  of  Ches- 
ter. 2$  m.  NE  by  E  of  Nantwich,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Cheoter  and  Crewe,  the  Grand  Junction,  and 
the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  railways.  Area 
1.465  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  350;  in  1851,  298  — 
Also  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Marden,  co.  of  Hereford, 
7  tn.  N  hv  E  of  Hereford,  on  the  river  Lug. 

WJSTENLACH.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Freiburg,  and  bail,  of  Mnrten.    Pop.  1,037. 

WISTERNITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  6  m.  E  of  OlmiiU,  on  the 
Fistritx.   Pop.  1.250. 

WISTERNITZ  (Ukter),  or  Dolst-Wisternick, 
a  market-town  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  23  m. 
S  of  Brnnn.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Thava.    Pop,  660. 
WI8TERZA.    8ee  FBiSTarn-WiKDiacH. 
WISTITTEN.   See  Wystytbx. 
WISTON,  a  pari  oh  in  the  upper  ward  of  Lanark- 
|     shire,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Clyde.    It  is  irregular 
:    in  form,  and  about  6  m.  in  length,  hv  from  3  to  4J 
i;    m.  in  breadth.   The  hill  of  Tinto,  which  stands  on 
its  X  boundary,  raises  its  beautiful  crest  2.000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  is  green  to  the  very 
summit.   From  this  elevation  may  be  enjoyed  one 
of  the  moot  extensive  views  in  Scotland;  "for  the 
!     eve  embraces  within  its  range  an  immense  tract  of 
country  and  sweep  of  sea,  including  Hartfcll  and 
Queenshcrry,  in  Dumfries-shire;  Goatfell,  in  the 
Iole  of  Arran  ;  the  Bass;  and  even  the  hills  in  the 
north  of  England  and  north  of  Ireland.   There  are 
three  villages  In  the  p..  vix.,  Roberton.  Wiston,  and 
Newton  of  Wiston.    Pop.  in  1831,  940;  in  1841, 
929;  in  1851,  819. 

WISTON,  or  Wissixotok,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  1 
m.  WSW  of  Nayland,  on  the  N  bank  of  the  river 
8tour,  over  which  there  is  here  a  bridge.  Area 
7.030  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  249;  in  1851,  683.— 
Also  a  parish  in  Sussex,  1}  m.  NNW  of  Stevtiing. 
Area  2.865  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  296 ;  in  1851,  301. 

WISTOW,  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  3 J  m. 
8SW  of  Ramsev.  Area  2,070  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
404;  in  1851,  553 — Also  a  parish  in  Leicestershire, 
7  m.  SE  by  8  of  Leicester,  intersected  by  the  Union 
canal.  It  includes  the  chapelry  of  Newton-Har- 
coart.  Area  2.100  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  298;  in 
1851,  261. — Also  a  parish  in  the  Eand  W  ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  3  m.  NW  by  N  of  Selby,  near  the  river 
Oaoe.    Area  3,870  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  788. 

WISTRITZ,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Teplitt.    Pop.  310. 

W18TR8CHENOW1TZ.  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  and  seignory  of 
Neo-Rei«ch.    Pop.  200.    It  has  two  mills. 

WI8WALL,  or  Wiswell,  a  township  in  the  p. 
of  Whalley,  co-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  m.  8  of 
Oitheroe,  and  within  the  borongh  boundaries.  Area 
1,410  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  724;  in  1851,  747. 

WISZGOLDINGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg, 
circle  of  the  .Taxt,  and  bail,  of  GmQnd.    Pop.  669. 

W18ZLAUF,  or  Wiem-auf,  a  river  of  Wurtem- 
berg. an  affluent  of  the  Rems. 
WI8ZNICZ.   8ee  Wisxicx. 
W18ZNIEWEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oambinnen,  and  circle  of  Lvk.    Pop.  470. 

W18ZN10WIEC,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Volhynia,  and  eirole  of  Krememtx. 
Pop.  2.000. 
WI8ZNOW.   See  Wikchssau. 
WISETICKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencv  and  circle  of  Gumbinnen.    Pop.  300. 

WjfTANOW,  or  Wital,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of 
Hohenmauth.    Pop.  400. 

'\ 

^      


W1TA8CZYCE.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Poaen.  and  circle  of  Pleschcn.    Pop.  640. 

WITCH  AM,  a  parish  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  co.  of 
Cambridge,  6J  m.  W  of  Ely.  Area  2,671  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.519;  in  1851,594. 

WITCH  FORD,  a  parish  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  co.  of 
Cambridge,  3  m.  WSW  of  El  v.  Area  2,376  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  461  ;  in  1851,  620. 

WITCH  INGHAM  (Great),  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
2  m,  S  of  Reepham.    Area  2.245  acres.    Pop.  669. 

WITCHINGHAM  (Little),  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
2  m.  SE  by  8  of  Reepham.  Area  7."8  acies.  Pop. 
in  1831.  62  ;  in  1851,  42. 

WITCHLING,  a  parish  in  Kent.  10  m.  E  of 
Maidstone.    Area  1,309  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  124. 

WITCOMBE,  or  Wiiucomhe  (Great},  a  parish 
in  Gloucestershire.  3}  m.  NE  by  N  of  Painswick. 
Area  918  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  174;  in  1851,  167. 

WITIIAM.  a  parish  and  market-town  in  Essex, 
8  m.  NE  by  E  of  Chelmsford,  in  the  line  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  Area  of  p.  3.633  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,735;  in  1851,  3.803.  The  town, 
which  stands  in  an  agreeable  situation  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivulet  Braine  with  the  river 
Rlackwater,  consists  princ:pnlly  of  one  long  street 
of  a  respectable  aspect,  through  which  runs  the 
hich  road  from  I»ndon  to  Colchester.  It  is  the 
supposed  site  of  the  Roman  station  Canonium; 
and  there  is  a  Danish  camp  in  the  vicinity. 

WITHAM,  a  river  in  Lincolnshire,  wnich  rises 
near  South  Witham,  and  passing  Colsterwortb, 
Grantham,  and  Lincoln,  unites  with  the  sea  at  Bos- 
ton deeps.  From  Lincoln  it  becomes  navigable,  and 
it  has  also  a  comnmnication  with  the  Trent  by  the 
Foss-dvke  canal. 

WITHAM.    See  Wttitam. 

WITHAM-ON-TIIE-H1LL,  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, A\  m.  SW  of  Bourne,  containing  the  hamlets 
of  Manthorpe,  and  Toft  with  I»und.  Area  4,210 
aen  s.    Top.  in  1831,  640;  in  1851,  635. 

WITHAM  (North),  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire, 
m.  8  by  W  of  Colsterwortn,  intersected  by  the  river 
Witham.    It  contains  the  hamlet  of  Lebthorpe. 
Area  2.373  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  273;  in  1851,  3U9. 

WITHAM  (South),  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  ?± 
m.  S  by  W  of  Colsterwortn.  Area  3,230  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  410;  in  1851.  544. 

WITHAM-FRIARY,  or  Chartbrhouse-Witham- 
ix-Sei.wood,  a  parochial  chapelry  in  Somersetshiie, 
5 J  m.  SSW  of  Frome.  Area  4,970  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  574;  in  1851,  556. 

WITHAMSV1 LLE,  a  village  of  Union  township, 
Clermont  co.,  in  the  Hate  of  and  3  m.  N  of  the  Ohio, 
U.  8..  128  m.  SW  of  Columbus.    Pop.  in  1840,  250. 

WITHCALL,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  4  m.  W 
by  S  of  Lontb.    Area  2,650  r.cres.   Pop.  1 17. 
'W1THCOTE.  a  pariah  in  Leiccstci  shire,  9  m. 
SSE  of  Melton-Mowbray.  Area  777  acres.  Pop.  40. 

WITHER1DGE,  a  parish,  formerly  a  borough 
and  market-town,  in  the  co.  of  Devon,  8  m.  £  of 
Chtimleigh,  on  the  small  river  Sturcomb.  Area 
9,048.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,263;  in  1851,  1,309. 

WITHERLEY,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire,  1  m. 
E  of  Athcrstone,  comprising  the  hamlet  of  Atterton. 
The  counties  of  Leicester  and  Warwick  are  here 
separated  by  the  river  Ankcrand  the  Watling-street, 
which  crosses  the  Anker  at  Witherley -bridge.  The 
tower  of  the  church,  surmounted  by  a  spire  156  ft. 
high,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  county.  Man- 
cetter,  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Alandvt$$vtdvmy 
is  in  this  p.    Area  1.570  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  540. 

W1THERNE-W1TH -STAIR,  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 3i  m.  NW  by  N  of  Alford.  Area  2,669 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  390;  in  1851.  503. 

WITHERNSEA,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Hollym, 
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York- 
Area  2,600  acres. 


E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  2$  m.  N  of  Partington. 
1,210  acres.    Pop.  in  1821,  130;  in  1851,  109. 

WITHERS  WICK, »  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of 
shire,  8  in.  N  hy  E  of  lledon. 
Pop.  in  1831,  443;  in  1851,  513. 

WITHERSDALE,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  3  m.  8E 
bv  E  of  Harleston.    Area  880  acres.    Pop.  199. 

'  WITH  ERSFI  ELD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  9  m.  W 
by  N  of  Clare.    Area  2,509  acres.    Pop.  642. 

WITH ERSLACK,  a  township  and  chapelry  in 
the  p.  of  Beetham.  Westmoreland,  7$  m.  \Y  NW  of 
Milnthorpe,  on  the  river  Belo.  Area  4,689  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  488;  in  1851.  487. 

WITH ERSTON E,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  5  m.  ENE 
of  Rridport.    Pop.  returned  with  that  of  Poorstock. 

WITH  I  EL,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  5  m.  W  by  S 
of  Bodmin.    Area  3.005  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  452. 

WITH  1  ELL- FLORE Y,  a  parish  in  Somerset,  5 
m.  NE  of  Dulverton.  Area  2,485  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851,  104. 

WlTHlNGTON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  6 
in.  W  of  Northleach.  intersected  by  the  river  Colne. 
Area  5,830  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  743;  in  1851,  823. 
—Also  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  4  m.  ENE  of 
Hereford.  Area  2,392  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  723; 
in  1851,  881. — Also  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Man- 
chester, co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  4  m.  S  of  Man- 
chester. Area  2,498  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,048; 
in  1851,  1,492.  There  is  here  a  well -organized  col- 
lege for  the  education  of  students  of  the  Congre- 
gational body  of  dissenters. — Also  a  parish  in  Salop, 
6  m.  E  of  Shrewsbury,  intersected  by  the  Shrews- 
bury canal.    Area  1,136  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  266. 

WlTHlNGTON  (Lower),  a  township  in  the  par- 
ish of  Prestbury. co.-palatine  of  Chester,  7  m.  NNW 
of  Congleton,  in  the  bne  of  the  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham railway,  and  near  the  Macclesfield  branch. 
Area  2,265  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  684;  in  1851,  570. 

WlTHlNGTON  (Ou>),  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Prestbury,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  7*  m.  NNW  of 
Congleton,  in  the  line  of  the  Macclesfield  branch 
of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  railway.  Area 
1,840  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  191 ;  in  1851,  189. 

WITHNELL,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Levland, 
co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  5  m.  NE  by  N  of  Chorlcy, 
near  the  Liverpool  and  Leeds  canal.  Area  3,557 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,251  ;  in  1&51,  1,975. 

WITH V BROOK,  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  8  m. 
NE  by  E  of  Coventry,  intersected  by  the  Oxford 
canal.    Area  2,520  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  334. 

WITHYCOMBE,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  2\ 
m.  SE  of  Dunster.    Area  1,787  acres.    Pop.  329. 

WITHYCOMBE-RAWLEIGH,  a  parish  in  De- 
von, 2J  m.  E  of  Exmoutb,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  navigable  river  Exe.  It  contains  a  portion  of 
the  town  of  Exmouth.  Area  2,617  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,063;  in  1851,  1.811. 

WITHYHAM,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  6$  m.  ESE  of 
East  Grimstead.    Area  8,086  acres.    Pop.  1,692. 

WITHY  POOLE,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  7  m. 
NW  of  Dulverton.    Area  3,630  acres.    Pop.  259. 

WITIEGITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reff.  of  Pilsen,  bail  of  PrachatiU.    Pop.  610. 

WITIM.    Sec  Vitim. 

WITIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  tho 
repc.  of  Budweis,  and  bail  of  Neubaus.    Pop.  370. 

WIT1NOWES,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Gitschin.    Pop.  420. 

WITKOW,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
in  the  circle  and  36  m.  NNW  of  Zloczow. 

WITKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Hohenelbe. 
Pop.  2,200. 

W1TKOWKI,  a  village  of  Pmssia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Kosten.    Pop.  200. 


WITKOWO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Bromberg.  circle  and  12  m.  SE  of  Gncsen.  Pop. 
1,958.  It  has  several  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  and  nails,  and  several  tanneries. 

WITKOWOWIES,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Gnesen.    Pop.  230. 

WITLEY,  a  parish  in  Surrev,  3J  m.  S  by  W  of 
God  aim  in  jr.  Area  6,328  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  1,546. 

WITLEY  (Great),  a  parish  in  Worcestershire, 
5  m.  SW  by  8  of  Stourport.  It  contains  the  hamlet 
of  Rodmarfey.    Area  2,633  acres.    Pop.  408. 

WITLEY  (Littt.e),  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Holt. 
Worcestershire,  8 J  m.  NW  by  N  of  Worcester. 
Area  960  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  287 ;  in  1851,  206. 

WITLINGHAM,  or  Whitusoium,  a  parish  in 
Norfolk,  3  rn.  E8E  of  Norwich,  on  the  river  Yare. 
Area  542  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  45;  in  1851,  19. 

WITMAARSUM,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Friesland,  bail,  of  Leeuwarden.    Pop.  800. 

WITMITND.    See  WrrnroxP. 

WITNESHAM,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4j  m.  N  by 
E  of  Ipswich,  in  the  projected  line  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway.    Area  1,906  acres.    Pop.  575. 

WITNEY,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  co. 
of  Oxford,  11m.  W  by  N  of  Oxford.  The  parish 
contains  the  chapelry  of  Hailey,  and  the  hamlets  of 
Crawley,  CurbridRe,  and  Lew.  Area  7.083  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1801,  of  the  township,  2.684;  of  the  entire 
parish,  4,349;  in  1831,  of  the  former,  3,190;  of  the 
latter,  5.336;  in  1851,  of  the  latter.  5,437.  The 
town,  which  consists  principally  of  two  street.*, 
well-built  houses  arranged  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, is  situated  on  the  small  river  Windrush,  over 
which  there  is  here  a  bridge  of  3  arches.  The  road 
from  Ixindon  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  passci 
through  it.  The  vicinity  abounds  in  agreeable 
scenery.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  gloves  and  malt,  and  in  various 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  The  chief 
source  of  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  blan- 
kets, duffells,  pilot  cloth,  waggon  tilts,  tec.,  for 
which  W.  has  long  been  celebrated.  Dr.  Plott,  an 
old  historian  of  Oxfordshire,  writing  in  1 675,  Attri- 
butes this  celebrity,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  deter- 
sive qualities  of  th'e  waters  of  the  Windrush.  "  The 
lsis.  'tis  true,"  says  he,  "  till  it  comes  to  Newbridge, 
receives  not  (that  I  find)  any  eminently  salt  or  sul- 
phureous waters;  but  there  it  admits  the  nitrou* 
Windrush.  so  well  impregnated  with  that  abstersive 
salt,  that  no  place  yields  blanketing  so  notoriously 
white  as  is  made* at  Witney."  In  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  blanket  weavers  in  the  town,  and 
within  20  miles  around  it,  were  incorporated  by  the 
style  of  ''The  Master,  Assistants,  Wardens,  and 
Commonalty  of  the  blanket  weavers  of  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire."  At  that  period,  150  looms  and  3,000 
persons  were  constantly  employed,  and  the  weekly 
consumption  of  wool  amounted  to  about  1,000  packs; 
but  the  charter  was  found  to  lead  to  had  conse- 
quences, the  rules  framed  by  the  corporation  having 
retarded  the  interests  of  the  trade,  so  that  for  many 
years  the  privilege  has  not  been  acted  upon.  The 
manufacture  is  by  no  means  in  such  a  nourishing 
condition  as  it  once  was ;  but  the  trade  is  steady. 
The  average  annual  number  of  blanket  pieces,  in- 
cluding pilot  cloth,  &c.,  manufactured,  each  con- 
taining about  half  a  peck  of  120  lbs.  of  wool,  is  about 
10,000.  The  average  value  of  a  piece  is  £9.  but 
some  are  double  that  amount  There  is  a  handsome 
blanket-hall  in  the  High-street,  erected  in  1721. 
In  the  market-place  is  a  neat  town-hall,  the  lower 
part  of  which  consists  of  piazzas  for  the  use  of  the 
market. — W.  existed  long  before  the  Conquest  as 
a  town  of  some  importance,  under  the  name  of  Whit- 
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n«v  or  Whitteney.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  the  manor  was  given  by  Bishop  Ailwyn 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Swithin  at  Winchester,  in 
mtitude  for  the  deliverance  of  Emma,  mother  to 
the  king,  from  the  fiery  ordeal  which  she  underwent 
in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  It  was  formerly  a 
royal  borough,  and  sent  2  members  to  parliament. 

WITOSES,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  rejency  of  Kger,  and  bail,  of  Saatz.    Pop.  470. 

WITQ8LAW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Posen,  regency  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wir- 
litt.  Pop.  280. 

WITOSLAWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Silesia,  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of 
Kosel.   Pop.  280. 

WIT0W1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Posoritz. 
Pop.  300. 

WITOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Schroda.    Pop.  300. 

WITRKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  and  seignory  of  Hoch- 
wald,  on  the  Lubtna.   Pop.  400. 

WITRY,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  arrond.  of  Arlon, 
watered  by  the  Sure.   Pop.  622. 

WITRY-LES- REIMS,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Marnc,  and  cant,  of  Bourgogne,  5  m. 
NE  of  Reims.   Pop.  1,161. 

W1TSCHAPP,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Znaim.  Pop.  490.  It  has  a  castle 
and  a  brewery. 

WITSCHE.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  bail,  of  Wallachisch-Mo- 
seritseh.   Pop.  1,530. 

WITSCHEIN.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Marburg.  Pop.  1,600.   It  has  a  castle. 

WITSCHIN,  a  village  or  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Tepel.    Pop.  400. 

WIT8CHITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  OlmuU,  and  seignory  of  Moritz. 
Pop.  400. 

WITSEMHERG,  a  summit  of  South  Africa,  in 
the  district  of  Talbagh,  near  the  valley  of  Ivxlezand. 
It  has  an  alt.  of  2,900  Parisian  ft.  above  sea-level. 

WlTrS  (DE)  LAND.   See  Australia. 

WITTAU,  a  vilUge  of  Austria,  in  the  country 
below  the  Ens,  bail,  of  Gross  Enzersdorf.  Pop.  400. 

WITTBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Krouzwertb- 
heim.   Pop.  330. 

WITTBRI ETZEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
npency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Zauch-Belzig, 
near  IWitz.    Pop.  488. 

WITTEK I ND.   See  Siebichknsteix. 

WITTELBACH,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Lahr.    Pop.  220. 

WITT  ELS  HACH  (Obeb  and  Uxter),  two  vil- 
Uges  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria, 
and  presidial  of  Aichach,  17  m.  NE  of  Augsburg, 
on  a  mountain,  containing  respectively  90  and  185 
inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Wittelsbach,  the  cradle  of  the  royal  house 

WITTELSBURG,  a  village  of  Hesso,  in  the 
prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  circle  and  presidial  of  Mar- 
burg.  Pop.  538. 

WITTELSHEIM,  or  Wetter,  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  cant,  of 
Q may,  27  m.  NE  of  Bclfort.   Pop.  in  1841,  1,565. 

WITTELSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria^  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Dinkels- 
bohl.  Pop.  646,  of  whom  200  are  Jews.  It  has  a 
jivmeot-'iH-. 

'  WlTTEM,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 


of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  Maastricht.    Pop.  3,007. 
It  has  a  paper-mill. 

WITTEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Arn8berg,  and  circle  of  Bochum,  on  the  Ruhr. 
Pop.  2.480.  It  has  manufactories  of  silk  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  iron  and  steel  ware,  and  several  oil  and 
paper-mills.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  corn.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  coal-mine. 

WITTE'NBACH,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  St.  Gall,  and  bail,  of  Tablat.    Pop.  1,301. 

WITTENBERG,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  prov.  of  Saxony,  and  regency  of  Merseburg. 
Pop.  of  circle,  4*1,181.  The  town  is  48  m.  NE  of 
Merseburg,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Kibe,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  and  at  an 
alt.  of  229  ft.,  above  sea-level,  in  N  lat.  51°  62'  13", 
and  E  long.  12°  45' 29".  Pop.  in  1831,  7,084;  in 
1841,  8,241;  in  1849.  11.052.  It  is  fortified,  and 
has  two  suburbs,  a  fortress,  and  five  churches,  in 
one  of  which  belonging  to  the  castle  are  the  tombs 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  It  has  also  a  colossal 
statue  of  Luther,  an  orphans'  asylum,  a  theological 
seminary,  and  gymnasium.  Tho  ancient  university 
was  joined  to  that  of  Halle  in  1816.  Its  industry 
consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  and  distillation  of  brandy.  Wood 
forms  one  of  its  chief  articles  of  trade 

WITTENBERGE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Brandenburg,  regency  and  84  m.  NWof  Pots- 
dam, and  circle  of  West  Priegnitz,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Stepnitz.  Pop.  2,780.  The  manufacture  of 
earthenware,  fishing,  and  navigation  form  the  chief 
objects  of  local  industry. 

W1TTENBURG,  a  village  of  Hnnover,  in  the 
nrincipaH'y  and  bail-  of  Kalenbnrg,  near  Hanover. 
Pop.  138.— Also  a  town  and  bail,  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  district  and  17  m. 
SW  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  1,760.  It  has  distilleries  of 
brandy,  breweries,  dye-works,  tanneries,  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  tobacco,  pipes,  and  nails,  and  a  tin- 
foundry. 

WITTEN DORF,  a  village  of  Wurtcmberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bad.  of  lreudon- 
stadt.    Pop.  536. 

WITTENFELDE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Naugard.  Pop.  220. 

WITTENFORDEN,  a  village  ot  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of 
Schwerin.    Pop.  630. 

WITTENHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Stralsund,  and  circle  of  Grimmen.  Pop.  270. 

WITTENHAM  (Little),  a  parish  in  Berks,  4  m. 
NW  bv  N  of  Wallinglbrd,  south  of  the  Thames. 
Area  870  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  113;  in  1851,  128. 

WITTENHAM  (Loxo),  a  parish  in  Berks,  5  m. 
NW  of  Wallingford.    Area  2,280  acres.    Pop.  608. 

WITTENHEIM,  or  Wetteseu.  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  cant  of 
Mulhnusen,  15  m.  NNE  of  Altkirch.    Pop.  1,260. 

WITTENMOOR,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho 
reg.  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Slendal.    Pop.  270. 

W1TTEN-SEE,  a  lake  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy 
of  Slcswig,  and  bail,  of  Hcitten,  6  m.  NE  of  Rcnds- 
burg.  It  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length  from  NE 
to  SW,  and  1}  m.  in  breadth.  It  discharge*  itself 
in  the  S  into  the  Eyder. 

WITTENWEIER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  bail,  of  Lahr.    Pop.  620. 

WITTENWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Thnrgau,  and  bail,  of  Fruenfeld.    Pop.  411. 

WITTER,  a  parish,  consisting  of  a  main  body 
and  a  detached  district,  in  co.  Down.    The  main 
body  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ardes  peninsula,  2 
m.  8E  of  Portaferry.  Area  of  the  whole  2,529  acres. 
|  Pop.  in  1831,1,116  ;  in  1841,  1,063. 
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W1TTERDA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Erfurt.    Top.  781. 

WITTERING,  or  Whitteriko,  a  parish  in  North- 
amptonshire, m.  NW  by  N  of  Wnnslbrd.  Area 
2,VJ0  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  216;  in  1651,  262. 

WITTERING  (East),  a  parish  in  Sussex,  6  m. 
SW  of  Chichester.    Area  1,505  acres.    Pop.  233. 

WITTERING  (Wtn-),  a  parish  in  Sussex,  7J  in. 
SW  by  W  of  Chichester.  The  English  Channel 
bounds  the  parish  on  the  SW,  and  the  mouth  of  Chi- 
chester harbour  lies  on  the  NW  side.  Area  3,615 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  606;  in  1851,  609. 

WrTTERSCHLICK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho 
regency  of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Bonn.    Pop.  384. 

W1TTERSEE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Brabant,  and  arroud.  of  Nivelles.    Pop.  953. 

WITTERSIIAM.or  Wirrssnaii,  a  parish  in  Kent, 
4£  in.  S  by  E  of  Tenterden.  Area  3,601  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  919;  in  1851,  987. 

W1TTEKSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  ana  presidial  of  Guer- 
dorf.  Pop.  329. — Also  a  village  of  Wiirtetnberg,  in 
the  circle  of  tho  Schwarzwald,  bail,  of  Sulz.  Pop.  654. 

W1TTERSHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Blieskastel.    Pop.  356. 

WITTERSWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Soleure,  and  bail,  of  Dornach,  in  the 
Leiman-thal,  near  Blauen.    Pop.  291. 

WITTESH  E1M,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Monheim.    Pop.  316. 

WITTGENAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Leignitz,  and  circle  of  Gran  berg.    Pop.  240. 

WITTGKNBORN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hanau,  circle  of  Gelnhaason,  and  bail,  of 
Wachtersbach.    Pop.  695. 

WITTGENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Leignitz,  and  circle  of  Landshut.  Pop. 
915. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
circle  of  Sprottau.  Pop.  731. — Alsaa  village  of  the 
regency  of  Mcrseburg,  and  circle  of  Zeitz.  Pop. 
220. — Also  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Baut- 
zen, and  bail,  of  i/>bau,  near  Zottau.    Pop.  1,046. 

WITTGKNDORF  f Nikrkb  and  Obeb),  two  vil- 
lnges  of  Prussia,  iu  the  regency  of  Leignitz,  and 
circle  of  Goldberg,  containing  respectively  261  and 
110  inhabitants. 

WITTGENSDORF,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Chemnitz.  Pop. 
2,089.  It  has  extensive  spinning-mills  and  bleach- 
erics. — Also  a  village  iu  the  circle  of  Dresden,  and 
bail,  of  l'irna,  near  Dohna.    Pop.  104. 

WITTGENSTEIN,  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Westphalia,  and  reg.  of  Arnsberg.  Pop. 
22.500.  Its  cap.  is  Berlenbuig.  It  belongs  to  the 
princes  of  Sayu-Wittgcnstein,  and  has  a  castle  of 
the  same  name.  It  has  considerable  manufactures. 
—  Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Leignitz,  and 
circle  of  Landshut  Pop.  1,000.— Also  a  village  of 
the  same  regency,  and  circle  of  Sprottau.  Pop.  730. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  and 
circle  of  Zeitz.  Pop.  260. — Also  a  village  of  Saxony, 
in  the  circle  of  Bautzen,  and  bail,  of  Lobau.  Pop. 
1,120.— Also  a  village  of  Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
and  bail,  of  Konigscc.    Pop.  380. 

WITTGENSTEIN,  a  group  of  islanda  of  the 
South  Pacific,  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  to  the  SE  of 
the  Palliser  islands,  hi  S  lat.  16s  1',  and  W  long. 
145°  50'. 

WITTGENSTEIN  (Obeb  and  Uxtek),  two  vil- 
lages of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Leignitz,  and 
circle  of  Goldburg- Hainan.    Pop.  500. 

WITTICHENAU,  or  Kulow,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  regency  and  75  ni. 
SSW  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  circle  of  Sprem- 
berg,  on  the  Black  Elstcr.    It  has  two  churches 
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and  an  hospital,  manufactories  of  linen  and  hosiery, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle. 

W  ITTICHENAU,  or  Wittobkau,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sia,  in  the  regency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Hoyers- 
werda,  on  tbe  Black  Elster,  at  an  alt.  of  344  ft.  abate 
sea-level.  Pop.  2,200.  It  has  manufactories  of  wool- 
len and  linen  fabrics,  iron-works,  a  paper-mill,  and 
important  cattle-markets. 

WITTICHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Pyritz.   Pop.  440. 

WITTICHSTHAL,  a  village  of  8axooy,  in  tbe 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Lrbenstock.  Pop.  280. 

WITTICHTHAL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, reg.  of  Eger  and  bail,  of  Tachau.   Pop.  200. 

WITTICHWALDK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Konigsbcrg,  circle  of  Osterode.   Pop.  260. 

WITTIG  (Obbh  and  Uhtex),  two  villages  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Bobmiach-Leipa, 
and  bail,  of  Reichenberg.    Pop.  1,000. 

WITTIGHAUSEN  (Obeb  and  Urnca),  two  vil- 
lages of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  bail,  of  GerlachBheim,  containing  respectively 
220  and  590  inhabitants. 

WITTING  A  U,  Witoow,  or  Tbzkbes,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  and  15  m.  ENE 
of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Neuhaus,  on  the  Goldbach. 
Pop.  4,800.  It  has  a  fine  castle  belonging  to  the 
princes  of  Sch wane n berg. 

WITTINGEN,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov. 
and  42  m.  SSE  of  Liineburg,  and  bail,  of  Knesebeck. 
Pop.  1.100. 

W1TTINGREUTH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Tachi^ 

Pop.  300. 

W1TTINSBURG,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Basle,  and  bail,  of  Giffacb.   Pop,  245. 

W1TTISH  EIM,  or  Wittses,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  cant  of  Marckols- 
hcim,  12  m.  NE  of  Schelestat.    Pop.  1,034. 

WITTISLINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
Circle  of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Dillingen.  Pop. 

WITTITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Sch  ware- Ko»- 
teletz.    Pop.  420. 

W1TTKAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Marienwcrder,  and  circle  of  Flatow.   Pop.  200. 

W1TTKOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Marienwerder,  circle  of  Deutsch-Crone.  Pop.27l'. 

WITTKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moram, 
in  the  cin 
Pop.  200. 

W1TTLAGE-HUNTEBERG,  a  village  and  bail, 
of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and  15  m.  ENE  of  Osna- 
bruck,  near  Oster-Kappeln.    Pop.  258. 

W1TTLEN S W E 1 LER,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Freu- 
denstadt.    Pop.  665. 

WITTLICH,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  regency  of  Treves.  Pop.  of 
circle,  35,496.  The  town  is  21*  in.  NNE  of  Trere*, 
on  the  Licser.  Pop.  2,974.  The  vine  and  tobacco 
are  cultivated  in  the  environs.  On  an  adjacent  sum- 
mit are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

WITTLINGEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Uracu,  on  the 
Alp.  Pop.  584. — Also  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Lorrach. 
Pop.  322. 

W1TTMAN8DORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sty- 
ria,  in  the  circle  of  Gratz.  Pop.  420. — Also  a  village 
in  the  circle  of  Marburg.  Pop.  2G0.  —Also  a  villape 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle 
of  Lubben.    Pop.  260. 

W1TTMUNI),  or  Wmruxn,  a  market-town  and 


magi 

the  circle  of  Oluiutz,  and  seignory  of  Hochwall 
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btil.  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and  15  m.  NE  of  Au- 
ric!), on  the  Harl,  a  canal  connecting  it  with  the  sea. 
Pop.  1,815.  It  has  a  school  and  a  poor-house,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  linen.  The  trade  consists 
chieflv  in  horses,  grain,  and  butter. 

WITTNAU.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Aarnu,  and  bail,  of  Laufeaburg,  on  the  confines 
of  bask  Pop.  939.— Also  a  village  of  Baden,  In 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Freiburg. 
Pop.  318. 

WITTOCHOW.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Iglau,  and  seignory  of  Bistritz. 
Pop.  260. 

WITTON,  a  parochial  chapclry.  locally  in  the  p. 
of  Great  Budworth,  co.-palatine  of*  Chester,  £  m.  E  of 
Northwieh.  containing  the  township  of  Twambrooke 
and  part  of  that  of  Rudheatb.  The  village,  which 
forms  a  suburb  to  the  town  of  Northwieh,  stands  on 
an  elevated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Dane. 
Area  538  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,2.912;  in  1851.  3,493. 
Also  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  2$  m.  W  by  N 
of  St  Ires,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  river  Ouse. 
Area  1,690  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  277;  in  1851, 
207.  —  Also  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Black - 
bam,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2  in.  N  by  W  of 
Blackburn,  on  the  river  DvrwenL  Area  850  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,047;  in  1851,  1,367.  Tho  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  employed  in  some  cotton-spinning 
manufactories. — Al*o  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3£  m.  E  of 
Norwich.   Area  1.746  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  299. 

WITTON  ( East),  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
1m  8EofMiddleham.  Area  7,720  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  687;  in  1851,  610.  In  this  parish  are  the  re- 
mains of  Jerveaux  abbey.  The  late  earl  of  Aylesbury 
caused  the  whole  to  be  explored  and  cleared  out  in 
1&06  and  1807  ;  when  the  abbey,  church,  and  choir, 
with  the  trausepts  and  high  altar,  several  tombs,  the 
chapter  house,  abbot's  house,  kitchen,  &c,  were  dis- 
covered. 

WITTON  (Gilbert),  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine 
of  Durham,  3£  m.  NW  of  Durham,  N  of  the  river 
Brownev.   Area  2.535  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,768. 

WITTON-LE  WEAR,  a  parish  in  Auckland,  co.- 
paUtine  of  Durham,  5  m.  WNW  of  Bishop- Auck- 
land, on  the  N  bank  of  the  Wear,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  Bishop- Auckland  and  Weardale  railway,  which 
it  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Area  2,955  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  502;  in  1851,  918. 

WITrON  (Loxo),  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Hart- 
burn,  Northumberland,  8  m.  W  by  N  or  Morpeth. 
Pop.  in  1831,  143  ;  in  1851,  149. 

WITTON  (Nethxb),  a  parish  in  Northumberland, 
8  m.  WNW  of  Morpeth,  including  the  townships  of 
Coat- Yards,  Ewesley,  Healy-with-Comb-hill,  Nether- 
Witton,  Nunnikirk,  Ritton-Coltpark,  and  Ritton- 
Whitehouae.   Area  6.850  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 489. 

WITTON-SHIELD8,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Long  Horsley,  Northumberland,  7  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Morpeth.   Area  574  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  25. 

WITTON  (West),  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  York- 
ihire,  5  m.  W  of  Middleham.  Area  3,715  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  552  ;  in  1851,  550. 

WITTONITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Pre  ran,  and  seignory  of  Lcipnita. 
Pop.  700. 

WITTORF,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  Luneburg, 
in  the  bail,  of  Winsen-on-thc-Luhe,  near  Luneburg. 
Pop.  435.— Also  a  village  of  Stadc,  in  the  bail,  of 
Bottenberg,  near  Vissclhovede.    Pop.  4,200. 

WITTS rOCK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Oat-Pricgnitz,  on  the  Dosse, 
63  m.  NW  of  Berlin.  Pop.  6,873.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  with  fonr  gates,  and  has  an  hospital  and  a 
P<x> rehouse.  It  possesses  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  and  of  tobacco,  distilleries,  and 


breweries,  and  several  tanneries.  It  was  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. — Also  a 
village  in  the  same  circle.  Pop.  260. — Also  a  vil- 
lage in  the  regency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of 
Kuatrin.    Pop.  260. 

W1TTUN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Flatow.    Pop.  220. 

WITT-WATER*8  RAANDT,  a  high  tract  ot 
land  in  8.  Africa,  on  the  N  side  of  the  Vaal  river,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  Magalie's  Berg,  and  giving  rise 
to  the  Oori  or  Krokodil  river,  the  main  source  of  the 
Lim  popo. 

WITTWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Argau.  and  circle  of  Zofhigen.    Pop.  526. 

WITUCHOWO.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Poaen.  and  circle  of  Bimbaum.    Pop.  200. 

W1TZKLRODA,  a  village  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  in 
the  bail,  of  Salzungen.    Pop.  230. 

W1TZEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Sorau.    Pop.  270. 

W1TZENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Hesse-Casael,  ca- 
pital of  the  circle  and  bail,  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
prov.  of  Nieder-Hcsse,  on  the  1.  bank  of.  and  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Gelster  with  the  Werra,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  14  m.  E  of  Cassel.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  with  three  gates,  and  has  a  syna- 
gogue, an  hospital,  and  a  school.  Pop.  3.235.  It 
has  several  dye-ivorks,  manufactories  of  linen,  to- 
bacco, and  vinegar,  a  paper-mill  and  tanneries,  and 
possesses  an  active  trade.  The  environs  are  noted 
for  their  beans,  fruit,  wine,  and  tobacco. — The  circle 
comprises  an  area  of  38,500  hect.,  of  which  10,159 
hect.  are  arable.  Pop.  in  1840,  32,828.  It  is  gene- 
rally mountainous,  and  contains  valleys  of  great 
fertility,  especially  in  grain,  legumes,  cherries,  and 
other  Iruit.  Salt,  alum,  coal,  and  potter's  clay,  are 
its  chief  mineral  productions.  It  is  divided  into  four 
bailiwicks,  and  contains  5  towns,  and  54  villages. 

WITZENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  near  Znaiin.   Pop.  300. 

WITZETZE,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the  prov. 
of  Lnuenburg.    Pop.  270. 

WiTZHAVE,  a  villase  of  Holstein,  in  the  bail, 
of  Troftau,  to  the  E  of  Hamburg.    Pop.  307. 

WITZHELDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Solingen.  Pop.  220. 

WITZIN,  a  village  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  in 
the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Sternberg. 
Pop.  390. 

W1TZISCHKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Gumbinnen,  circle  of  Niederung.  Pop.  338. 

WITZKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Westhavelland.    Pop.  200. 

WITZLESHOVEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Ober-  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Berneck. 
Pop.  200. 

W1TZNITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Regenwalde.    Pop.  388. 

WITZOM1EUTZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Brunn.    Pop.  490.    It  has  a 

"wil&OMIERITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, circle  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  380.    It  has  a  castle. 

WITZSCHDORF,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  bail,  of  Augustusburg.  Pop.  776. 

W1TZSCHERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Merseburg.    Pop.  200. 

WIVELI8COMBE,  a  parish  and  market-town, 
situated,  with  three  other  parishes,  in  a  detached 
portion  of  the  hund.  of  Kingbury,  co.  of  Somerset, 
28  m.  W  of  Somerton.  Area  of  p"  5,984  acres.  Pop. 
in  1801,  2,571;  in  1831,  3,047:  in  1851,  2,861. 
The  town  is  situated  on  a  low  hill,  in  the  midst  of 
a  valley  of  some  extent,  bounded  by  lofty  hills  in- 
terrupted by  numerous  ravines.   It  consists  of  i 
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ral  streets  containing  some  handsome  modern  houses, 
as  well  m  a  number  which  hear  the  stamp  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  One  part  of  the  town  is  called 
the  borough,  and  at  an  early  period  the  inhabitants 
sent  members  to  parliament,  but  were  relieved  from 
that  burden  at  their  own  request  The  inhabitants 
are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  blanket- 
weaving  and  other  branches  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

WIVELSFIELD,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  4  m.  SE  of 
Cuckfield,  in  the  line  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
railway.    Pop.  in  1831.  559 ;  in  1851,  608. 

WIVENHOE,  a  parish  in  Essex,  4$  m.  SE  by  E 
of  Colchester,  on  the  river  Colne.  Area  1,597  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831, 1,714 ;  in  1851,  1,672.  This  is  regard- 
ed as  the  port  to  Colchester.  A  plan  was  recently 
formed  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  cans.'  hence  to 
the  Hythe,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  £56,000.  The 
quay  is  very  commodious,  ana  vast  numbers  of  the 
celebrated  Colchester  oysters  are  shipped  hence  for 
London  and  other  markets.  There  is  a  custom-house 
subordinate  to  Colchester. 

WIVETON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  J  m.  Wof  Clav. 
Area  1.042  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  218;  in  1851.  245. 

WIX,  or  Weeks,  a  parish  in  Essex,  4$  m.  ESEof 
Manningtree.  Area  3,090  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  778. 

WIXFORD,  or  WunLEsroao,  a  parish  in  War- 
wickshire, 2  m.  S  of  Alcester.  Area  530  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  108;  in  1851,  117. 

WIXHAUSEN,  a  village  of  1 


can  convent,  and  an  hospital,  and  possesses  maaa- 
faetories  of  woollen  fabrics. 

WLASCHKA,  a  bail,  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Upper  Walachia,  on  the  Danube. 

WLASENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Pilgram.    Pop.  S30. 

WLASTETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohfrnw, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Pisek.    Pop.  23t>. 

WLC,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  t^e 
reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Laun.    Pop.  200. 

WLCET1N.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Bomisch-  Aicba. 
Pop.  260. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  BgJ- 
weis,  and  bail,  of  Pilgram.    Pop.  290. 

WLCOWE8,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia  ir 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Tabor.  Pop. 
400.    It  has  manufactories  of  beet-root 


of  potash,  and  paper-mills. 
WLECKOWITZ,  a 


■  . 


b,  in  the  prov. 

of  Starkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Langen.    Pop.  560. 

WIX  WEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Qumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Niederung.   Pop.  220. 

WIZARD-PEAK,  a  summit  of  Western  Australia, 
in  the  district  of  Victoria,  between  Mount  Fairfax 
on  the  N,  and  Greenough  river  on  the  S.  It  rises 
conically  to  the  height  of  715  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
consists  of  blocks  of  iron-stone. 

WIZAYNY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo,  near  Segny.  Pop. 
1,400. 

WIZERNE8,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Pas- de-Calais,  and  arrond.  of  St.  Omer.  It  has 
a  paper-mill  and  a  brewery. 

WIZNA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Poland, 
in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo,  on  the  Narew.  Pop.  2,160. 

WIZZELSDOKF,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Unter-Mannhardsberg,  29  m.  SE  of 
Komcnbcrg,  near  the  I.  bank  of  the  Danube. 

WKRA,  a  rivor  which  has  its  source  in  the  8  part 
of  the  prov.  of  East  Prussia,  in  Prussia ;  flows  under 
the  name  of  Soldau  past  the  town  of  that  name; 
forms  for  some  distance  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Poland;  enters  the  latter  in  the 
gov.  of  Plack,  and  after  a  total  course,  first  in  a 
SW  and  afterwards  in  a  SE  direction,  of  about  120 
m.,  joins  the  Bug  on  the  r.  bank,  a  little  above 
Modlin. 

WLACHEN.   Seo  Walachu. 

WLACHOWITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.   Pop.  780. 

WLADISLAW,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  23  m.  ESE  of  Iglau,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Iglawa.  Pop.  600. 

WLADISLAWOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
gov.  of  Warsaw  and  obwod  of  Konin,  83  m.  NE  of 
Kalisch.  Pop.  500.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Ca- 
tholic and  a  Lutheran,  and  manufactories  of  linen 
and  of  hats. — Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo, 
and  obwod  of  Mariampol,  on  the  Ssexupa,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Szyrwinta.    Pop.  8,550. 

WLASATICI.  SeoWoirrrrx. 

WLASCHIM,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  circle  and  23  m.  SSW  of 
Kaurzim.   Pop.  2,400.    It  has  a  castle,  a  Francis-  | 


village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  reg.  of  Budweis,  and  bafl.  of  Wotiti. 
Pop.  220. 

WLKANCITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Scbwan- 
kostcletz.    Pop.  260. 

WLKANETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Pnrdubitz,  and  bail,  of  Habcrn.    Pop.  280. 

WLKANOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  BobemU, 
regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Horxitx.  Pop.  SCA 

WLKAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  is  the 
circle  of  Iglau,  near  Ossowa.    Pop.  320. 

WLKAWA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitchin,  and  bail,  of  Nimburg.  Pop. 
340.    It  has  a  castle. 

WLKONITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  baiL  of 
Pop.  370.— Also  a  village  in  the  bail  of 
witz.    Pop.  270. 

WLKO^CH.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradisch.  Pop.  630. — Also  a  village 
in  the  circle  of  Brerau.   Pop.  580. 

WLKOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Neabaa*. 
Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
ana  bail,  of  Koniginhof.  Pop.  380. 

WLKSITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of 
Pop.  220. 

WLOCLAWEK,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  the 
obwod  of  Kujawic,  in  the  gov.  of  Warsaw,  on  tht 
Vistula.    Pop.  4,000. 

WLODAWA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of 
Lublin,  and  obwod  of  Radzvn,  on  the  I.  hank  of  tht 
Bug.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wlodawka.  Pop.  3,130. 

WIAJDOWICE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of 
Lublin,  and  obwod  of  Olkusz,  60  m.  WSW  of  Kielc?. 
Pop.  900.  It  has  a  castle,  two  churches,  and  a  sy- 
nagogue, and  has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

WLODZIMIERZ.    See  Vladiith. 

WLOSCIEJEWKI,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Schrimm.    Pop.  350. 

WLOSZEZANOW,  a  town  of  Roaaia  in  Eoropr, 
in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lublin,  near  Kielce,  near 
Lake  Wloszczowka.   Pop.  1,210. 

WLTSCUKOW,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Landskron.  Pop.  310. 

WLTSCHKOWA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  410. 

WLTSCHKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Pla- 
nitz.  Pop.  220. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Gitschin,  and  hail,  of  Konipgratz.    Pop.  230. 

WLTSCHNAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  1,290. 

WLTSCHY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Przecstitr.   Pop.  360. 
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WNiSTERNING,  or  Wkuchwintkrijnoek,  a 
village  of  Switzerland,  cant,  of  Freiburg.  Pop.  537. 

WOADY  GALOAK,  a  riTer  of  Australia  Felix, 
in  the  district  of  Portland  bay,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  range  of  the  Stringy-Bark,  and  falls  into  Lake 
(.arangainote. 

WOAHU.  SmOahu. 

WOBBEL,  a  village  of  the  principality  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  and  bail,  of  Schneider,  11m.  E  of  Det- 
mold,  on  the  Emmer.   Pop.  640. 

WOBBELIN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Meeklcnbnrg-Schwerin,  and  bail,  of  NeUBtadt-an- 
der-Elbe,  20  m.  88E  of  Schwerin.  The  poet  Korner 
died  here  in  1813. 

WO  BECK,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the  circle 
of  Helmsudt    Pop.  280. 

WOBECKNITZ,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle and  20  m.  88W  of  Beraun,  in  the  Brdy-Wald. 

WOHERMIN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rcg.  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Pyritz.    Pop.  230. 

WOBERN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Danba. 
Pop.  330. 

WOBE8DE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  KoaHn,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.    Pop.  390. 

WOBESER,  a  village  ot  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
h>slin,  and  circle  of  Rummelsburg.    Pop.  210. 

WOBLAN8E,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin.  and  circle  of  Rummelsburg.    Pop.  240. 

WOBORA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Oitachin,  and  bail,  of  Nimburg.  Fop. 
340.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Pilson,  and 
hail,  of  Plans.    Pop.  370. 

WORRAMKOSTEL.    See  Woi.FRAMrnKiRCHEir. 

WOBRATAIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
rep.  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Patzau.   Fop.  400. 

WOBRUB  (Qaosand  Kleis),  two  villages  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and 
bail,  of  Sobolka.    Pop.  400. 

WOBS,  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  in  the  territory 
of  Labrck,  and  bail,  of  Outin.    Pop.  200. 

WOBURN,  or  Old  Woburw,  a  parish  and  mar- 
ket-town in  the  co.  of  Bedford,  15  m.  8W  by  8  of 
Bedford,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Leeds. 
Area  of  p.  3,200  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,827;  in 
1851,  2.049.  The  church,  which  was  erected  by 
Robert  Hobbs,  the  last  abbot  of  Wobum,  is  a  cu- 
rious structure,  nearly  covered  with  ivy.  Within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  received  great  architectural 
improvements,  and  now  presents  a  very  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  town  is  now  chiefly  of  modern  erec- 
tion, and  consists  of  several  broad  and  well-built 
street*  intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles, 
with  a  handsome  market-house.  The  inhabitants 
are  partly  employed  in  agriculture,  partly  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw-plait  and  thread-lace.  Wo- 
bum abbey,  the  stately  and  elegant  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Bedford,  was  erected  here  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
sbbey  of  that  name,  granted  1st  Edward  VI.  to 
Lord  John  Russell. 

WOBURN,  or  Wooborw  (West  or  Btsnor-'s),  a 
p*ri*h,  formerly  a  market-town,  in  the  co.  of  Buck- 
ingham, 3  m.  W8W  of  Beaconsfield.  Area  2.850 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,927;  in  1851,  2,026.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  ancient  structure  containing 
■one  interesting  monuments,  and  a  curious  font 
The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley,  near  the 
email  river  Wycombe,  on  which  are  several  corn 
and  paper  mills.  Lace  is  manufactured  here  to  a 
small  extent. 

WOBURN,  a  small  Ashing  harbour  in  the  p.  of 
Donaghadee,  3  m.  SSE  of  the  town  of  Donaghadee, 

f-O,  IJ'OWII. 

WOBURN,  a  township  of  Middlesex  CO.,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  10  m.  N  W  by  W  of 
VII. 


Boston,  drained  by  Mystic  river,  and  intersected  bv 
the  Middlesex  canal  and  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
railroad.   Pop.  in  1840,  2,993;  in  1850,  3,954. 

WOCHEINER-8EE,  a  lake  of  Illyria,  in  the  gov. 
and  circle  and  54  m.  WNW  of  Lai  bach.  It  is  3  m. 
in  length  from  NEtoSW,  and  about  1  m.  in  breadth. 
It  discharges  itself  by  a  small  stream,  which  issues 
from  it  on  the  E,  and  joins  the  Save  below  Bad- 
mansdorf. 

WOCHERN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Saarburg.  Pop.  270.  It 
has  three  mills. 

WOCH08,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Chrudim.   Pop.  200. 

WOC1IOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Reichenau. 
Pop.  300. 

WOCKENDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sile- 
sia, in  the  circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  670. 

WOCKENRATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Erkelenz.    Pop.  200. 

WOCKLITZ,  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Danzig,  and  circle  of  Elbing.    Pop.  210. 

WODADDY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  and  Northern  Circars,  district  and 
24  m.  WNW  of  Vizagapatam,  on  a  small  river 
which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

WODDOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Prenzlow.   Pop.  338. 

WODECQ,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  17  m.  ENEof  Hainault, 
and  arrond.  of  Tournai.    Pop.  2,919. 

WODERAD,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Leitomischl. 
Pop  380. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in 
the  bail,  of  Schwarzkostelitz.    Pop.  450. 

WODIERAD,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn.   Pop.  300. 

WODI8LAW.   See  Loslau. 

WODITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Patzau.  Pop. 
270.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and 
bail,  of  Netolitz.    Pop.  240. 

WODKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Stet- 
tin, and  circle  of  Greiffenberg.   Pop.  388. 

WODLOCHOW1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Wo- 
titz.    Pop.  360. 

WODNA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Kamenitz. 
Pop.  300. 

WODNIAU,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pilsen,  arid  bail,  of  Pisek,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Blanitz.  Pop.  2,800.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls  and  ditches. 

WODOCIIOD,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Prague,  bail,  of  Karolinenthal.  Pop. 
310. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
bail,  of  Melnik.    Pop.  400. 

WODOKRT,  a  village  of  Austria,  m  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Przestitz.    Pop.  220. 

WODOLKA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Karolinthal. 
Pop.  5O0.    It  has  a  castle. 

WODOLOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Trantcnau.  Pop.  220. 

WODSCHW I  EN  ER-8EE,  a  lake  of  Prussin,  in 
the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saatzig,  4  m.  in 
length,  and  J  a  m.  in  breadth.  It  abounds  with 
fish. 

WODZEK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of  Brom- 
berg,  and  circle  of  Inowraclaw.    Pop.  270. 

WODZICZNA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Schildberg.    Pop.  400. 

WODZI8LAW,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
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Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  obwod  of  Kielce,  on  the 
Wodxislawa.    Pop.  1,795. 

WOEL,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Ml- use.  and  cant  of  Frcnc-cn-Voi  vrc,  20  m.  8E  of 
Verdun.   Pop.  520. 

WOENSDRECHT,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  North  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Eindhoven. 


Pop.  1,260. 

WOENSEL,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
North  Brabant,  arrond.  and  2  m.  N  of  Eindhoven. 


Pop.  2,200. 

WOERDEN,  or  Warden,  a  fortress  of  Holland, 
in  the  prov.  of  Holland,  and  arrond.  of  Leyden,  1 1 
ra.  W  of  Utrecht  Pop.  2,780.  It  has  a 
siucn,  and  a  harbour,  and  possesses  several 
ies,  and  salt  refineries. 

WOERDEN  (Oldkn),  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hoi  hind,  and  arrond.  of  Leyden,  on  the  Old 
Rhine,  in  N  lat.  52°  5'  11",  and  E  long.  4°  52'  52". 

WOERTH-SUR-8AU  ER,  a  canton  and  com- 
mune of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  and 
arrond.  of  Wissembourg.  The  cant  comprises  21 
com.  Pop.  in  1831,  13,017;  in  1846,  12,649.  The 
town  is  14  m.  SWof  Wissembourg.  Pop.  1,240.  It 
has  a  Calvinist  consistorial  church.  Potters' 
is  found  in  the  vicinity, 
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WOESTEN,  a  department  and  com.  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Ypres, 
Pop.  1,190. 

WOFILA,  a  province  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  8  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tlgre,  near  Lake  Ashangi. 

WOOADEEN  80MAULI,  a  tribe  of  th«  Somaull,  who  in- 
habit the  territory  of  that  name,  bordering  on  Abyssinia. 

WOGNUMIESTECZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  and  32  m.  8E  of  Caaslau.  Pop.  550.  It  has 
a  glass  work. 

WOGUNI,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  on  a  small 
branch  of  the  Chenab. 

WOHL,  a  town  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  the  prov. 
of  Ober-Hesse,  on  the  Asel.    Pop,  514. 

WOHLAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Silesia,  regency  and  23  m.  NW  of  Breslau,  between 
two  small  lakes.  Pop.  1,700.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls 
with  three  gates,  and  has  a  suburb,  a  castle,  two 
Lutheran  and  the  same  number  of  Catholic  churches, 
and  an  hospital.  It  possesses  manufactories  of 
cloth,  hosiery-,  hats,  and  linen,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  cattle. 

WOHLE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hildesheim,  and  bail,  of  Steinbruch.    Pop.  360. 

WOHLEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Argau,  and  district  of  Bremgarten,  12  m.  ESE  of 
A  a  ran,  in  a  fine  plain.    Pop.  1,700. 

WOHLEN  (Gross  and  Klrin),  villages  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Bomisch-Loipa, 
and  bail,  of  lion  sen.    Pop.  900. 

WOHMAN  PEAK,  a  summit  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  district  of  Clarence  river. 

WOHNFURT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pre- 
sidial  of  Hassfurt,  on  the  Main,  30  m.  NE  of  Wiirz- 
burg.    Pop,  350.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOHRA,  a  village  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  prov. 
of  Ober-Hesse,  and  circle  of  Kirchhain,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Werra.  Pop. 
685. 

WOHRD.    See  Worth. 

WOHRDEN,  a  market-town  of  Holstein,  in  the 
Suderdithmarsch.    Pop.  688. 

WOH  YN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie  and 
39  m.  8E  of  Siedlec,  and  obwod  of  Radzyn. 

WOIEREZ.   See  Hoverswrrim. 

WO  I M  BEG,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Meuse,  and  cant  of  Pierrefitte,  near  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  20  m.  NNW  of  Commercy.  Pop.  250. 
It  has  a  paper-mill. 


WOINCOURT,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Moselle,  and  cant,  of  Auk,  18  m.  W  of  Abbe- 
ville. Pop.  704.  It  has  manufactories  of  iron- 
ware, locks,  and  cylinders. 

WOJJERAT,  a  province  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  S 
part  of  the  gov.  of  Tigre,  and  to  the  8  of  the  pror. 
of  Enderta.  It  is  covered  with  forests  abounding 
with  elephants,  lions,  and  rhinoceroses.  The  inhab- 
itants, who  exceed  the  generality  of  Abyssinian  tribes 
in  strength  and  stature,  are  said  to  be  descended 
from  Portuguese  soldiers  who  settled  in  the  locality 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Satarro  and 
Andono  are  the  chief  towns. 

WOKALUP,  a  river  of  Western  Australia,  in  U» 
CO.  of  Wellington,  an  affluent  of  Koombaunah  bar. 

WOKEFIELD,  a  tything  in  the  p.  of  Stratfield- 
Mortimer,  Berks.    Area  600  acres.    Pop  158. 

WOKING,  a  parish,  and  formerly  a  market-town, 
in  Surrey,  2 1  m.  W  by  N  of  Ripley,  on  the  river  Wey, 
and  intersected  by  the  Basingstoke  canal.  The 
parish  is  divided  into  the  tythings  of  Townstreet, 
Goldsworth,  Heathside,  King-field,  Mayford,  Snack* 
clford,  Hale-end,  Craatock,  and  Sutton;  all  <A 
which,  Crastock  and  Sutton  excepted,  are  in  the 
manor  of  Woking.  Area  7,332  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  1,975;  in  1851,  2,837. 

WOKINGHAM,  or  Oakuoham,  a  pariah  and  s 
corporate  market-town,  partly  in  Berks,  and  partly 
in  Wilts,  7  m.  ESE  of  Reading.  Area  of  p.  8.131 
acre*.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,692;  in  1851,  3,752.  Tbe 
town,  which  stands  in  a  healthy  situation  within 
the  limits  of  Windsor  forest  consists  of  several 
streets  diverging  irregularly  from  the  market-place, 
occupying  a  triangular  area,  and  containing  several 
good  houses.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  employed 
in  the  making  of  malt  and  flour,  and  in  the  mano- 
faoture  of  shoes,  gauxe,  and  silks.  In  the  cent* 
of  the  market-place  is  the  town-hall,  ai 


WOLA,  a  considerable  river  in  the  E  pan  if 
Upper  Guinea,  to  the  NE  of  the  Calbongas. 

WOL  A .  a  village  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie  of 
Mnsow,  and  obwod  of  Warsaw,  in  a  fine  plain. 

WOLAKA,  a  prov,  of  Abyssinia,  bordered  on  the 
W  by  the  Blue  Nile,  and  intersected  by  the  Sainbu 
or  Jamba. 

WOLAN,  or  Valkisb,  a  parish  and  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  gov.  of  Gratz,  circle  and  18  m.  NW  of 
Cilly. 

WOLANDRA,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  district  of  Wellington. 

WOLANOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov, 
obwod  and  12  m.  W  of  Radotn.    Pop.  250. 

WOLAR,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  on. 
of  Phillip,  an  affluent  of  the  Goulburn. 

WOLARIONZENSA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Pleschen.  Pop.  220. 

WOLAU,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  id  the 
prov.  of  Silesia,  in  the  regency  and  30  m.  NW  of 
Breslau.    Pop.  in  1843,  2,424. 

WOLBECK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov,  of 
Westphalia,  regency  and  circle  and  5  m.  8E  of 
Munster,  on  the  Angel  Pop.  990.  It  has  a  castle. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  vicinity,    Pop.  300. 

WOLBORZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Warsaw,  obwod  and  11  m.  NE 
of  Petrikau,  on  the  Wolborka.  Pop.  1,250.  It  has 
a  castle,  forming  the  usual  residence  of  the  bishop 
of  Kujavie,  and  three  churches. 

WOLBROM,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Kielce,  obwod  and  16  m. 
NNE  of  ( )lkus».    Pop.  550, 

WOLCOTT,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont  VI.  S.,  23  m.  N  of  Montpelier, 
watered  by  Lamoille  river  and  its  branches.  Pop. 
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in  1840,  910;  in  1850,  909.— Also  a  township  of 
New  Karen  co.,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  64  m. 
8  of  Hartford,  drained  by  Mad  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
633 :  in  1850,  603. — Also  a  township  of  Wayne  CO., 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  162  m.  W  by  N  of  Al- 
bany. It  has  a  generally  level  surface,  and  is 
drained  by  several  small  streams,  affluents  of  Lake 
Ontario,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  Pop.  in 
1840,  2,481 ;  in  1850,  2,751.  It  contains  a  village 
with  about  650  inhabitants. 

WOLCOTT8VI LLE,  a  village  of  Torrington 
township,  Litchfield  co.,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
U.  8.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  head  branches  of 
Nangatnck  river,  and  on  the  Nangatuck  railroad. 
Pop.  in  1840,  200. 

WOLD.   See  Old. 

WOLDE,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meek- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  in  the  circle  of  Wendischer,  and 
bail,  of  Ivenack.   Pop.  250. 

WOLDECK.  or  Woldbok,  a  town  of  the  ^rand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strclitx,  in  the  circle  of  Star- 
gard,  23  m.  NE  of  Neu-Strelitz.  Pop.  2,000.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  with  three  gates,  and  baa  a  school, 
numerous  mills,  manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  tanneries  and  breweries. 

WOLD  EN  BERG,  a  village  and  bail,  of  Hanover, 
in  the  principality  and  12  m.  BE  of  Hildesheim, 
near  Bockenem.  Pop.  50. — Also  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  and  69  m.  NE  of  Frankfurt,  and 
circle  of  Friedeburg,  on  a  small  lake.  Pop.  3,440. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  manufactories  of 
cloth  and  paper,  and  several  tanneries. 

WOLDENHAU8EN,  or  Ahrjrssbubo,  a  village  of 
Holstein,  in  the  bail,  of  Ahrensburg.    Pop.  1,000. 

WOLD-NEWTON,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of 
Yorkshire,  8  m.  NE  of  Bridlington.  It  includes 
the  township  of  Forder.  Area  1,960  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  252;  in  1851,276. 

WOLDHAM.    See  Oldham. 

WOLDINGHAM,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  3  m.  NE 
by  N  of  Godstone,  in  the  line  of  the  London  and 
Dover  railway.   Area  1,570  acres.    Pop.  48. 

WOLDUCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Kokitzan.  Pop.  1,100. 

WOLEIN,  or  Mibzik,  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau.  Pop.  1,068.  It 
has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

WOLENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Brzeznitz. 
Pop.  250. 

WOLENOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Klattau.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics  and  paper. 

WOLESCHETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of 
cchwarzkostelets.   Pop.  460. 

WOLE8CHNA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Pisek.  Pop. 
420. — Also  a  Village  of  the  regency  of  Pardubitz, 
_f  Pilna.  Pop.  380. — Also  a  village  of  the 
w  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonitx.  Pop.  720. 
It 'has' a  castle.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of 
Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Neuhaus.  Pop.  420.— Also  a 
village  of  the  same  regency,  and  bail,  of  Pilgram. 
Pop.  320.— Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Iglau.    Pop.  550.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOLESCHNIK.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Budweis.    Pop.  350. 

WOLESCHNITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Adler- 
kosteletx.  Pop.  550.— Also  a  village  of  the  same 
regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Neu-Bidschow.  Pop.  300. 
—Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  bail, 
of  Eisenbrod.  Pop.  1,400.— Also  a  village  of  the 
tame  regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Nachod.    Pop.  1,100. 


— Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of 
Turnau.  Pop.  350. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Ebotiebor.   Pop.  220. 

WOLF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
I  reves,  and  circle  of  Bernkastel,  on  the  Mosel. 
Pop.  540. 

WOLFACH,  a  town  and  bail,  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  on  the 
Kinrig,  at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  18  m.  8E  of  Offenburg.  Pop.  of  town, 
1,630;  of  bail.  10,800.  It  has  a  castle,  and  several 
saw-mills,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wood, 
and  in  pigs.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  mines  of 
lead,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  and  antimony. 

WOLFARTSWEILER,  a  town  of  W'iirtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Saulgau. 
Pop.  230. 

WOLFARTSWEYER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Durlach. 
Pop.  359. 

WOLFBORO',  a  township  and  village  of  Carroll 
co..  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  U.  8.,  29  m. 
NE  by  N  of  Concord.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,918. 

WOLF-CREEK,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8..  184  m.  WNW  of  Har- 
risbnrg.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,732 ;  in  1850.  about  2,000. 

WOLFECK.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Ober-Pfals,  and  presidial  of  Regenstauf.  Pop. 

WOLFEGG,  a  village  of  \\  iirtembenr,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  near  the  Waldsee.  Pop.  1,610. 
It  has  a  castle,  a  museum,  a  library,  &c. 

WOLFE-ISLAND,  an  island  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  NE  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  8t.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Kingston.  It  is  lonjr  and  irregular  in 
outline,  and  forms  a  township  of  the  Middle 
district.  It  is  20  m.  in  length,  and  about  6  ro  in 
extreme  breadth,  and  well  clothed  with  oak,  elm, 
ash,  and  pine  timber.  On  the  8  side,  a  deep  bay 
runs  in  so  far  as  to  leave  an  isthmus  of  no  more 
than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Up  this  bay  is  the  gen 
eral  route  from  the  8  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Kingston.  Pop.  1,289.— Also  a  small  island  of  the 
United  States,  near  the  coast  of  Georgia,  in  fl  lit, 
31°  19/  —  Also  an  island  near  the  E  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, in  N  Ut.  53°  56'.— Also  an  island  in  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  near  the  S  coast  of  Labrador,  in 
Nlat.  50°  2'.  m      .    .  . 

WOLFELSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Silesia,  regencv  and  66  m.  SSW  of  Bres- 
lau,  circle  and  5  m.  8"E  of  Habelschwcrt,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Schneeberg,  and  near  a  small  affluent 
of  the  Neiss,  by  which  a  fine  cascade  is  formed. 

WOLFEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Bitterfeld.  Pop.  290.  It 
has  a  paper-mill. 

WOLFENBRUCK.  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Gaildorf.  Pop.  200. 

WOLFENBUTTEL,  a  circle  and  town  of  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  circle,  which  lies  to  the 
W  of  that  of  Schoningen,  and  NE  of  that  of  the 
Harz,  comprises  an  area  of  320  sq.  m.  Pop. ,  in  18^2, 
52  662.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Ocker,  8  m. 
S  of  Brunswick,  in  N  lat.  52°  9'  29",  and  E  long.  10° 
31'  39".  Pop.  9,003.  It  is  enclosed  by  fortifications, 
now  much  dilapidated,  and  has  threo  gates.  It  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  castle,  the  town  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  Heinrichstadt,  and  the  suburbs 
of  Augusstadt  aud  Gotteslager.  It  is  "a  neat  pri- 
mitive little  place,"  and  contains  four  squares,  of 
which  the  finest  are  those  of  the  castle  and  market. 
The  streets  are  straight,  spacious,  well-paved,  and 
watered  by  canals,  branching  from  the  Ocker.  The 
old  dncal  castle  is  now  converted  into  a  manufac- 
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tory,  and  the  arsenal  into  barrack*.  It  ha*  a  li- 
brary of  220,000  volume*,  which  are  neatly  arranged 
in  galleries  in  a  circular  building,  three  Lntheran 
churches,  of  which  the  handsomest  is  that  of  St. 
Mary,  a  Catholic  cbnrch,  a  synagogue,  an  orphans' 
asylum,  an  infirmary,  a  poors'  boose,  a  prison, 
formerly  the  castle  of  the  lords  of  Wolfenbuttel,  a 
gymnasium,  three  schools,  and  a  convent.  It  has 
manufactories  of  bicker,  bronze,  paper-hangings, 
leather,  liqueurs,  tobacco,  ribbon,  and  linen,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  corn  and  flax.  In  the 
environs  are  numerous  gardens. 

WOLFENHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the 
bail,  of  Runkel.  Pop.  690.— Also  a  village  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  baiL 
of  Rottenburjr.    Pop.  294. 

WOLFEN8CH I  ESSEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  of  Untcrwalden,  and  bail,  of  Niddeni- 
Walde.    Pop.  1,301. 

WOLFENW  EILER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Freiburg. 
Pop.  678. 

WOLFERBORN,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hanau,  circle  of  Gelnhauaen,  and  9 
m.  NW  of  Salmunster.    Pop.  660. 

WOLFERINO,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  pre- 
Btdial  of  Nabburg.    Pop.  200.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOLFERLOW,  a  pariah  in  Hereford,  4  in.  N  by 
E  of  Bromyard.    Area  1 ,535  acres.    Pop.  135. 

WOLFERN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Muhl,  and  bail,  of  Ort.    Pop.  370. 

WOLFERODE.  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in 
the  circle  of  Kirchhain,  and  bail,  of  Rauschetiberg. 
Pop.  373. 

WOLFERODE  (Alt  and  Nbc),  villages  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  the 
8ee.    Pop.  590. 

WOLFERSDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Morsburg. 
Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
In  the  regency  and  bail,  of  Bohmisch-Lcipa.  Pop. 
2,300.  It  has  manufactories  of  glass,  and  bleacher- 
ies.— Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency  of 
Leignitz,  and  circle  of  Sprottau.  Pop.  300. — Also  a 
village  of  Saze- Weimar,  in  the  circle  of  Neustadt. 
Pop.  400. 

WOLFERSDYK,  or  Wolfaaktsdyk,  a  small 
island  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Zeeland,  and  ar- 
rond.  of  Goes,  between  the  islands  of  North  and 
South  Bcrcland.  It  contains  only  one  village 
named  Oosterland. 

WOLFERSGRUN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Kirchberg.  Pop.  345. 

WOLFERSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Electoral 
Hesse,  circle  of  Me  If  unpen,  and  bail,  of  Felsberg. 
Pop.  382. 

WOLFERSIIEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Blieskastel.  Pop. 
313.— Also  a  town  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  the  prov. 
of  Upper  Hesse,  7  m.  from  Hungcn.    Pop.  709. 

WOLFERSTADT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  tho 
circle  of  Swabia,  presidial  of  Weuiding.    Pop.  644. 

WOLFERSTEDT,  a  village  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
bail,  of  Allstedt.    Pop.  890. 

WOLFERSWEILER,  a  village  of  Oldenburg,  in 
the  bail,  of  Nohfelden.  Pop.  760.  It  has  two  mills. 

WOLFERSZELL,  a  village  ot  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Straubing. 
Pop.  200. 

WOLFERT8CHWENDEN,  or  Wolfartsch- 
WF.NnRJT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Swa- 
bia, and  rremdial  of  Ottobcuren.    Pop.  301. 

WOLFFURT,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
and  district  of  Vorarlberg.    Pop.  930. 

WOLFGANG  (Saner),  a  market-town  of 


tria,  in  the  country  above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of 
Hausruck,  on  the  NE  bank  of  a  lake  of  the  same 
name — also  called  the  Aber-see,  and  45  m.  SW  of 
Wels.    Pop.  556.    See  Abes-Sir. 

WOLFGANG- AM-HERG,  a  market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial 
of  Wasserburg,  on  the  Schwindau.    Pop.  505. 

WOLFGAKG-AM-WEICHSELBACH,  a  town 
of  Austria,  in  the  presidial  of  Linz,  and  circle  of 
Salzburg.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  springs  and 
baths. 

WOLFHAG,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Oberkirch.  Pop.  230. 

WOLFHAGEN,  a  circle  and  bail  of  Electoral 
House,  in  the  prov.  of  Lower  I  lease.  The  circle 
comprises  an  area  of  170  sq.  m.,  of  which  nearly 
one  naif  is  arable.  Pop.  26,500.  It  produces  in 
considerable  quantities  rye,  oata,  wheat,  flax,  and 
oleaginous  grains.  Its  five  stock  averages  3.238 
horses,  5,500  head  of  cattle,  27,700  sheep,  4,600 
pigs,  and  2,900  goats.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
in  flax,  linen,  grain,  and  poultry.  It  is  divided 
into  4  bailiwicks,  and  contains  4  towns  and  3$ 
villages.— The  town  stands  on  a  height,  17  m.  W 
of  Cassel.  Pop.  3,187.  It  is  enclosed  by  wall* 
with  four  gates,  and  has  a  suburb,  a  castle,  and 
an  hospital.  It  possesses  manufactories  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  and  of  paper,  and  several 
bleacheries. 

WOLFHALDEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Appcnzcll,  and  bail,  of  Trogen.  Pop.  2,212. 
It  has  muslin  manufactories. 

WOLFINGHAM,  a  parish  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Durham,  bounded  on  the  8  by  the  river 
Hunter. 

WOLFIRSCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  I glau.    Pop.  580.    It  has  two  mills. 

WOLFIS,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotba,  in  the  principality  and  12  in.  SSE  of  Gotha. 

WOLFISBERG,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Bern,  and  hail,  of  Wangen.    Pop.  250. 

WOLF- ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  hav 
of  Fundy,  to  the  8E  of  the  bay  of  Pasaamaquoddy, 
and  9  m.  N  of  Great  Manan  island,  in  N  lat.  44*  58". 

WOLFLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rep. 
of  Erfurt,  eircle  and  6  m.  NW  of  Nonlhausen,  on 
the  Zorge.    Pop.  350.  It  has  a  quarry  of  alibaster. 

WOLFLISROYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Argau,  and  district  of  Lauffeuburg,  6 
m.  NNW  of  Aarau.    Pop.  1,000. 

WOLFMANNSH A  USEN,  a  village  of  Saxe-Mei- 
ningen,  in  tho  bail,  of  Romhild.    Pop.  360. 

WOLFORD,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Johnstown  district^  separated  from  the  townnhip  of 

r  and  canal,  and  wa- 


Montague  by  the  Rideau  river 
te red  by  branches  of  tho  former.    Pop.  2,422. 

WOLFORD.   See  Woolforo. 

WOLFPAS8ING,  a  viUage  of  Austria,  in 
country  below  the  Ens,  circle  of  the  Lower 
hartsberg,  in  the  presidial  of 
Pop.  660.— Also  a  village  in  the 
presidial  of  Leobendorf.    Pop.  360. 

WOLFRAM1TZ,  or  Olbramowice,  a  market- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Znaim. 
Pop.  528. 

WOLFRAMITZKIRCHEN.  or  Wobramxostex, 
a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Znaim.  Pop.  690.  It 
breweries. 

WOLFRAMS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
in  the  circle  of  Iglau.    Pop.  370. 

WOLFRATHSHAUSEN,  or  Wolfebtshacsd, 
a  presidial  and  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Bavaria.  Pop.  of  presidial,  14,700.  The 
town  is  on  the  Loisach,  17  m.  SSW  of  Munich.  Pop. 
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1,200.  It  has  three  churches,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  -.'lass,  soda,  breweries,  «c. 

WOLF- RIVER,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  U.  8., 
which  falls  into  the  Missouri,  464  m.  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  about  60  yds.  wide  at  its  mouth.  It 
has  its  source  near  to  that  of  the  Kansas,  and  is 
navigable  for  boats  some  distance  up. — Also  a  river 
of  Tennessee,  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  N  of 
Chickasaw-Bluff. — Also  a  river  of  Mississippi,  which 
runs  S  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  22  m.  E  of  Pearl 
river.  It  forms  a  considerable  bay  at  its  mouth 
called  St.  Louis'  bay. 

WOLF- ROCK,  a  low,  flat,  rocky  islet  in  the 
North  Pacific,  about  12  m.  from  the  S  shore  of  Prince 
of  Wales's  archipelago. 

WOLFSANGER,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in 
the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  and  presidial  of 
Hesse.    Pop.  990. 

WOLFSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Amberg.  Pop. 
260. — Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  country  be- 
low the  Ens,  circle  of  the  Upper  Wienerwald,  and 
presidial  of  Salaberg.    Pop.  550. 

WOLFSBEBRINGEN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  and  bail,  of  Gotha.   Pop.  360. 

WOLFSBERG.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Podiebrad, 
Pop.  220. — Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Boh- 
miach-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Harnspach.  Pop.  800.  It 
has  several  bleacherie*. — Also  a  town  of  Illyria,  in 
the  gov.  of  Laibach,  and  circle  of  Klagenfurt,  on  the 
La  van  t.  -Pop.  1,470.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses 
iron-mines  and  founderies,  and  manufactories  of 
white  lead. — Also  a  village  of  Styria,  in  the  circle 
of  Grata,  and  bail,  of  Labek.  Pop.  600. — Also  a 
village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Gumbinnen, 
and  circle  of  Niederung.  Pop.  210. — Alto  a  village 
of  the  regency  of  Mersuburg,  and  circle  of  Sangere- 
hausen.    Pop.  240. 

WOLFSBRON,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Heiden- 
heim.    Pop.  120.   It  has  several  paper-mills. 

WOLFSBUCH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Pfala,  and  presidial  of  Nicdenburg. 
Pop.  270. — Also  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Mergentheim.  Pop.  410. 

W0LF8BURG,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
circle  of  Helmstadt  Pop.  340.  —Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of 
Gardclegen.    Pop.  310. 

WOLFSCHLUGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  8chwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Nur- 
tinpen.    Pop.  1,205. 

WOLFSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  OlmuU,  and  bail,  of  Titschein.  Pop. 
310.— Also  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the  circle  of  Trop- 
paa  and  seignory  of  Oderau.  Pop.  210. — Also  a 
village  of  Styria,  in  the  circle  of  Marburg.  Pop. 
230. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Ltegnits,  and  circle  of  Goldberg.  Pop.  780. — Also 
a  village  of  tbe  regency  of  Konigsberg,  and  circle 
ofHeiliburg.    Pop.  474. 

WOLFSDORF  (Ghoss),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Kasten- 
berjr.   Pop.  380. 

WOLFS DORF-AUF-DER-HOHE,  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Danzig  and  circle  of  Elbing. 
Pop.  270. 

WOLFSDORF  -  IN- DER- NIEDERUNG,  a  vil- 
lage of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  oi  Danzig  and  cir- 
cle of  Elbing.  on  the  Nogat.    Pop.  268. 

WOLRJECK.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Regenatauf, 
Pop.  200.  It  has  a  castle.— Also  a  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  country  above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of 


Hausruck,  21  m.  WSW  of  Wels.  Pop.  660.  It 
has  a  castle,  and  possesses  mineral  baths  and  coal- 
mines. 

WOLFSEIFEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Rhine,  regency  of  Aachen,  and  circle  and  3 
m.  W  of  Gemund. 

WOLFSGRUBEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sty- 
ria, in  the  circle  of  Gratz,  and  bail,  of  Freiberg. 
Pop.  480. 

WOLFSHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  there*, 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Kastenberg.  Pop.  355. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle 
of  Prenslau.  Pop.  31 1.— Also  a  village  of  the  same 
regency,  in  the  circle  of  Westpriegnitz.  Pop.  200. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and 
circle  of  Wolfenbuttel.   Pop.  1,000. 

WOLFSHEIM,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Rhine,  and  cant,  of  Abtey.   Pop.  560. 

WOLFSHOFIN,  a  vUlage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Labrau.    Pop.  220. 

WOLFSHORST,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  i 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Randow.    Pop.  200. 

WOLFSKEHLEN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 

frov.  of  Starkcnburg,  and  presidial  of  Groes-Gerau. 
on.  840. 

WOLFSKIRCH,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  cant  of  Drulingue,  20  m.  NW 
of  Saverne.  Pop.  570.  It  has  manufactories  of  pot- 
terv  and  cordage. 

WOLFSMUNSTER,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Gmun- 
den,  on  the  Saale,  27  m.  NNW  of  Wurzburg.  Pop. 
200.   It  has  a  castle. 

WOLF'S-NEWTON,  or  Wolves-Nxwton,  a  par- 
ish in  Monmouthshire,  6J  m.  E  by  8  of  Usk.  Area 
2,649  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  248;  in  1851,  219. 

WOLFSORDEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  circle 
of  the  Neckar.  and  bail,  of  Marbacb.   Pop.  290. 

WOLFSTEIN,  a  canton  and  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  tho  Pfalz.  Pop.  of  cant  12,500.  The 
town  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Lauter,  15  m.  NW  of 
Kayserslautern.  It  contains  two  churches,  and  has 
mines  of  coal  and  quicksilver. 

WOLFSTHAL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Bohraisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Nie- 
mer.    Pop.  300. 

WOLF8W  INK  EL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brandenburg,  regency  of  Potsdam,  and 
circle  of  Oberbarmin,  near  Neustadt-Eberswalde. 
It  has  a  paper-mill. 

WOLFTE RODE,  a  village  of  Electoral-Hesse,  in 
the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Eachwege. 
Pop.  230. 

WOLFT1TZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipsig,  and  bail,  of  Boma.   Pop.  210. 

WOLFWYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Solothurn,  and  bail,  of  Balsthal,  on  the  Aar. 
Pop.  1,033. 

WOLGA.   See  Volga. 

WOLGAN,  a  river  of  New  8outb  Wales,  in  tho 
co.  of  Cork,  an  affluent  of  the  Colo. 

WOLGAST,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  IV 
merania,  regency  and  30  m.  SE  of  Stralsund,  and  cir- 
cle of  Greifswald,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Peene,  at 
some  distance  from  the  Baltic.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,514; 
in  1842,  1,669;  in  1849,  1,830.  It  has  three  suburbs, 
two  churches,  and  an  hospital,  and  possesses  the 
ruins  of  a  castle,  and  a  safe  port  and  building  docks. 
Tobacco  and  soap  are  its  chief  articles  of  manufac- 
ture.— Also  a  village  of  the  same  province,  in  the 
reg.  of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Friedeberg.  Pop. 
260. 

WOLHOPE,  or  Woolhopk,  a  parish  in  Hereford- 
shire, 8  m.  8E  by  E  of  Hereford.  It  contains 
the  hamlets  of  Bartrec,  Bucken-hill,  and  Putley. 
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Area  4,653  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  880;  in  1851, 

902. 

WOLHYNIA.   See  Volhyhia. 

WOLIKA-KOZIA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Plescben.  Pop. 
228.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

WOLIN,  or  Zwolin,  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Prachin,  20  m.  SW  of 
Pisek,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Wolinka,  an  affluent  of 
the  Wotawa.  Pop.  1,900.  It  has  manufactories 
of  cloth. 

WOLKAU,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Meissin.    Pop.  240. 
WOLKBNBERO,  a  summit  of  Prussia,  in  the 

Erov.  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  chain  of  the  Siebenge- 
irge,  and  circle  of  Sieg,  which  has  an  alt.  of  1 ,480 
ft.  above  sea-level. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Steinberg. 

WOLKENBURG.  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipsig,  and  bail,  of  Bonia,  near  Penig,  on 
the  Mulde.  Pop.  588.  It  has  a  castle,  with  a  li- 
brary, and  park,  a  church,  and  several  spinning- 
mills. 

WOLKEN8HAGEN,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg. 
Schwerin,  circle  and  bail,  of  Rostock.    Pop.  250. 

WOLKENSTEIN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  capital  of 
the  bail,  of  Wolkenstein  and  Annaberg,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  in  a  romantic  situation  on  the 
Tschopa.  Pop.  in  1837,  1,870;  in  1843,  1,901; 
in  1849,  2,010.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  an  hospi- 
tal, an  orphans'  asylum,  and  mineral  baths,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  hosiery,  Lice,  parchment, 
and  linen. 

WOLKENWEHE,  a  village  of  HoUtein,  in  the 
bail,  of  Blumendorf.    Pop.  230. 

WOLKERING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Ober-Pfalz,  and  prcsidial  of  Stadtamhof.  Pop. 
200. 

WOLKERSDORF,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Mannhardsberg,  on  the  Ross- 
bach.    Pop.  1,715.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOLKERSDORF  (Ober  and  Untrr),  two  vil- 
lages of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia, 
and  prcsidial  of  Schwabach.    Pop.  260. 

WOLKERTSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Eichstadt.    Pop.  210. 

WOLKOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Demmin.    Pop.  330. 

WOLKOWI8T.   See  Volkowibt. 

WOLKOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Kosten.    Pop.  270. 

WOLKRAM8IIAU8EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Erfurt,  circle  and  8  m.  SW  of  Nord- 
hausen,  on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Wipper.    Pop.  450. 

WOLKSHAUSEN,  a  bail,  and  village  of  Bava- 
ria, in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial 
of  Aub.   Pop.  325. 

WOLLABERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Wegscheid. 
Pop.  400. 

WOLLA-OALI.E.  a  tribe  of  the  f  Sulla.  In  Abyssinia,  who  In- 
habit the  territory  to  the  S  of  the  Woehale-Oalla. 

WOLLAND,  or  Wooi.lahd,  a  parish  in  Dorset, 
9  m.  W  by  N  of  Blandford-Forum.  Area  1,098 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  119;  in  1851,  107. 

WOLLASTON,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  3 
m.  S  by  E  of  Wellingborough,  intersected  by  the 
river  Nen.  Area  3,640  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,  1,261. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  cruciform  structure, 
with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire. 

WOLLASTON'S  LAND,  a  region  in  the  Arctic 
seas,  lying  along  the  N  side  of  Dolphin  and  Union 
strait,  between  the  parallels  of  69°  and  71"  N,  and 
Intersected  by  the  meridian  of  115°  W. 


WOLLATON,  anciently  Outvwrox,  a  parish  in 
Nottinghamshire,  3  m.  W  of  Nottingham,  intersected 
by  the  Nottingham  canal.  Area  2,840  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  537 ;  in  1851, 581.  Coal  mines  have  been 
wrought  here  from  time  immemorial. 

WOLLAU,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Styris, 
circle  and  3  m.  NW  of  Oily,  on  the  Paackbacb. 

WOLLAWOLLA3,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Oregon  tmiterjr. 
United  8taiec,  to  the  W  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  who  lnhsi.it 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  Lewis  rivers. 

WOLLBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Rissengen. 
Pop.  593.— Also  a  village  of  the  same  circle,  in  the 
presidial  of  Neustadc.  Pop.  451. — Also  a  village  of 
Swabia,  in  the  presidial  of  Zusmarshsusen.  Pop. 
220. — Also  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Lor- 
rach.   Pop.  892. 

WOLLBECK.   See  Wolbkck. 

WOLLBRANDSHAUSEN.  a  village  of  Hanover, 
in  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  near  Siebolde- 
hausen.    Pop.  548. 

WOLLBRECHT8HAUSEN,  a  village  of  Hano- 
ver, in  the  principality  of  Gottingen,  and  baiL  of 
Moringen-Hardegsen.    Pop.  345. 

WOLLEIN,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Iglau,  and  seignory  of  T schema. 
Pop.  1,400. 

WOLLEN,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Durham,  at  the  head  of  Rouchel  and 
Stewart's  brooks. 

WOLLENBKRG,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Neckar-Bischofs- 
heim.    Pop.  432. 

WOLLENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Nenwied.  Pop.  435. 

WOLLENHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia  in  the 
regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Gardelegen. 
Pop.  200. 

WOLLENTHAL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gen  cv  of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Stargard.   Fop.  440. 

WOLLENTSCHIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  m  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Rosenberg,  near  the 
source  of  the  Prosna.    Pop.  200. 

WOLLERAN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Hofe,  on  Lake  Zurich. 
Pop.  1,168. 

WOLLERSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  and  bail,  of  Hen- 
berg,  near  Sieboldehausen.    Pop.  308. 

WOLLER8HEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Dnren.   Pop.  390. 

WOLLERSLEBEN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Erfurt,  circle  of  Nordhausen.   Pop.  290. 

WOLLERT,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the  co, 
of  Bourke. 

WOLLERTON,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Hodnet, 
Salop,  5  m.  SW  of  Drayton-in-Hales.   Pop.  134. 

WOLLESCHNA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pi  1  sen,  and  bail,  of  Rok  kin. 
Pop.  300. — Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Iglau,  and  seignory  of  Studein.    Pop.  240. 

WOLLESCHNITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Gemel. 
Pop.  1,400. 

WOLLEY,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  3  m.  N  f 
Bath.    Area  365  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.91. 

WOLLHAU8EN-UN-MARKT,  a  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant,  of  Lucern,  and  bail,  of  Sursee, 
on  the  Emmen.    Pop.  272. 

WOLLH-W1GGERN,  a  bail,  and  village  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  cant  of  Lucern,  near  Wollhausen-un- 
Markt.    Pop.  1,381. 

WOLLIM,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Cork,  an  affluent  of  the  Colo  river. 
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WOLLIN,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro  v. 
of  Pome  rani  a,  regency  and  32  m.  N  of  Stettin,  and 
circle  of  Usedom-WoUin,  on  the  E  coast  of  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Dierenow,  in  N  lat.  53°  49', 
and  E  long.  14*  39'.    Pop.  4,400.    It  has  manufac- 


tories of  woollen  fabrics  and  of  leather,  and  extensive 
fisheries,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wood. 
This  town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Julin,  destroyed  in  1116. — The  island  of 
Woilin,  or  Wollinscher-Werder,  lies  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Oder,  between  the  Baltic  on  the  N,  and  the 
Grosse-baif.  the  E  part  of  the  Stettiner-haff,  on  the 
8,  the  Dierenow  on  the  E,  and  the  Swiene  on  the 
W,  and  is  united  by  three  bridges  to  the  continent. 
It  is  18  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  15  m.  in  ex- 
treme breadth.  Ft  is  noted  for  its  pasture  and  its 
fisheries,  especially  of  eels.— Also  a  village  of  the 
regency  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.  Pop.  278. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and 
circle  of  Jerichow.  Pop.  392. — Also  a  village  of  the 
regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Prenzlow.  Pop. 
243.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and 
circle  of  Randow.    Pop.  196. 

WOLLINGST.  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bremen,  and  bail,  of  Beverstedt.  Pop.  220. 

WOLLISHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Swa- 
bia,  in  the  presidial  of  Zusmarshausen.    Pop.  300. 

WOLLISHOFEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  and  bail,  of  Zurich,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  lake 
of  that  name.    Pop.  1,093. 

WOLLISWYL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Berne,  and  bail,  or  Wangen.    Pop.  204. 

WOLLM  A  DINGEN,  a  bail,  and  village  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  See,  and 
bail,  of  Constana.    Pop.  798. 

WOLLMAR,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  of  Marburg,  and  bail, 
of  Wetter.    Pop.  600. 

WOLLMERSHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Landau.    Pop.  746. 

WOLLMERSLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Wanzlebcn,  on 
the  Bade.    Pop.  788. 

WOLLMETSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Swabut,  in  the  presidial  of  Krumbacb.    Pop.  230. 

WOLLMIR8TADT,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Saxony,  regency  of  Magdeburg. 
The  circle  comprises  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.  Pop. 
38,300.  The  town  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ohre,  8 
n.  N  of  Magdeburg,  in  N  lat.  52°  14'  58".  Pop. 
3,140.  It  is  enclosed  by  walla,  with  three  gates, 
awl  haa  two  churches  and  an  hospital.  It  possesses 
manufactories  of  linen,  plain  and  damask,  and  cloth ; 
tanneries,  distilleries  of  rum  and  liqueurs,  breweries. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Merseburg,  and 
circle  of  Eckartsberga.    Pop.  458. 

WOLLNZACH,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
crrdc  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Pfaflenho- 
fen.    Pop.  1,090.    It  has  a  castle,  and 


WOLLOMBA,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Gloucester,  an  affluent  of  Wallace  lake. 

WOLLONDILLY,  a  river  of  New  South  Wale*, 
which  haa  its  source  in  the  Cullarin  range,  a  little 
to  the  SW  of  Lake  Bathurst;  flows  into  the  co.  of 
Argy  le,  separatee  it  from  those  of  Camden  and  West- 
moreland ;  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  N  F.  direc- 
tion, joins  the  Warragamba  river,  at  it* "confluence 
with  Cox's  river. 

WOLLONGONO,  a  parish  and  maritime  town  of 
New  South  Wale*,  in  the  co.  of  Camden.  The  town 
i»  60  m.  from  Sydney.    Pop.  515. 

WOLLONGONGINE,  a  mountain  of  New  South 
Wale*,  in  the  co.  of  Northumberland,  near  Wyong 
nd  10  a 


WOLLPADINGEN.  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  St.  Blasten. 

Pop.  582. 

WOLLRODE,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  bail,  of  Melfungen. 
Pop.  392. 

WOLLSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Grata.    Pop.  330. 

WOLLSERFEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Schleiden.    Pop.  431. 

WOLLSTEIN,  a  town  of  Hes*e-Darmstadt, capi- 
tal of  a  cant,  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rhein-Hesse,  on  the  Appelbach,  21  m.  SW  of  Mav- 
ence.  Pop.  1,462,  of  whom  560  are  Catholics,  and 
26  Jews.    It  has  three  churches. 

WOLLSTEIN,  or  Wowttk,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  prov.,  regency,  and  42  m.  SW  of  Posen,  and 
circle  of  Bomst,  between  two  lakes.  Pop.  2,700,  of 
whom  one-fourth  are  Jews.  It  has  a  synagogue  and 
a  gymnasium,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  wool- 
len and  linen  fabric*  and  of  leather. 

WOLLUM  HILL8,  a  range  of  hills  in  New 
South  Wale*,  in  the  co.  of  Brisbane. 

WOLMAR    See  Volmar. 

WOLMIRSTADT.   See  Wollhtrstaot. 

WOLMSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Habelschwerdt.  Pop. 
152.— Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
circle  of  Frankenstein.    Pop.  440. 

WOLMSDORF  (NrewcR,  Obbr,  and  SrAimscii), 
three  villages  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Liegnitz, 
and  circle  of  Wolfenheim,  containing  respectively 
308.  369.  and  50  inhabitants. 

WOLMUN8TER    See  Volmcxster. 

WOLNZNACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  In  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  presidial  and  9  m.  NE  of  Pfaf- 
fenhofen.    Pop.  1,023.   It  has  several  breweries. 

WOLODIMER.    See  Wladimir. 

WOLOGDA.    See  Vologda. 

WOLOMBI,  a  parish  and  town  of  New  South 
Wale*,  in  the  co.  of  Northumberland.  The  parish 
is  bounded  on  the  W  and  8  bv  a  stream  of  the 
same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Hunter  river.  The 
town  is  on  the  W,  93}  m.  from  Sydney.    Pop.  76. 

WOLOW,  a  village  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie  of 
Sandomir,  and  obwod  of  0 


WOLOWIETZ,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Moldavia,  on  the  Pruth. 

WOLOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regenev  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonitz. 
Pop.  500. 

WOLOWOLAR,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  the  co.  of  Argyle,  to  the  SW  of  Lake  Bathurst, 
and  147  m.  from  Sydney.  The  outlet  of  this  lake, 
the  Boro  creek,  forms  the  S  boundary  of  the  co. 

WOLPADINGE N,  a  village  of  the  grand  «luchv 
of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail, 
of  St.  Blasten.    Pop.  200. 

WOLPE,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  principality 
of  Kalenberg,  3  m.  NE  of  Nieuberg.    Pop.  70. 

WOLPERNDORF,  a  village  of  Saxc-Altenberg. 
Pop.  210. 

WOLPERTSCHWENDE,  a  bail,  and  village  of 
WUrtemberg;  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube  and  bail, 
of  Ravensberg.    Pop.  285. 

WOLPHaMCOTE,  a  parish  in  Warwick,  5$  m. 
SE  by  S  of  Dunchurch,  intersected  by  the  Oxford 
canal.    Area  3,470  acre*.    Pop.  in  1851,  464. 

WOLBCHAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Horazoiowitz. 
Pop.  210.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Prague, 
and  bail,  of  Schlau.  Pop.  240.-Al*o  a  village  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  iglau,  and  acignory  of  Dats- 
chitz.    Pop.  350. 

WOLSCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
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in  the  regency  of  Rohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Nie- 
mes.    Pop.  220. 

WOLSCfll,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Iglau,  and  bail,  of  Gross  Miseritsch. 
Pop.  440. 

WOLSCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Prenzlau.    Pop.  260. 

WOL8CHYV  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Muhlhausen. 
Pop.  260. 

WOL8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Sieg.  Pop.  330.— Also  a 
village  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha,  princi- 
pality and  bail,  and  l  .Jm.  N\V  of  Saalfeld. 

WOLSEIFEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Schleiden.  Pop.  420.  It 
has  iron-works  and  several  mills. 

WOL8FELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Bittburg.   Pop.  230. 

WOLSIER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  regency  of  Pots- 
dam, and  circle  of  Weathavelland.    Pop.  210. 

WOLSINGHAM,  or  Walsixoham,  a  parish  and 
market-town  in  the  co.-palatine  of  Durham,  16  m. 
W8W  of  Durham,  on  the  river  Wear,  and  near  the 
Bishop  -  Auckland  and  Weardale  railway.  Area 
20,403  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,239;  in  1851,  4.585. 
The  town,  which  stands  on  the  N  bank  of  the  Wear, 
is  irregularly  built.  The  inhabitants  are  partly  em- 
ployed in  the  numerous  coal,  lime,  and  lead  works 
in  the  vicinity,  and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of 
linen,  woollen  cloth,  edge-tools,  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. 

WOLSKO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Posen,  regency  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wirsitz. 
Pop.  220.  * 

WOLSTAN,  or  Wolpcchestok,  a  parish  in  War- 
wickshire, 6J  ra.  W  of  Rugby,  intersected  by  the 
London  and  Birmingham  railway.  It  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Brandon,  Bretsford,  and  Marston.  Area 
2,770  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  968;  in  1851,  1,209. 

WOL8T ANTON,  a  parish  and  township  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 1  .}  m.  N  by  E  of  Newcastle-undcr-Lvue, 
intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  which  here 
passes  under  a  tunnel  l£  m.  in  length.  The  parish 
includes  the  chapelries  of  Thurstall,  Kidgrove,  and 
New-chapel,  the  hamlet  of  Brerehurst,  the  liberty  of 
Tunstall-Court,  and  the  townships  of  Chatterley, 
Chell,  Chesterton,  Knutton,  Oldcott,  Rainscliff,  Stad- 
merslow,  Wedgwood,  and  W.  Area  10,739  acres. 
Pop.  in  L831,  10,853;  in  1851,  22,191. 

WOLSTENHOLME  ISLAND,  an  island  in  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  lying  in  N  lat  76°  43',  W  long.  70s  55',  W 
of  Cape  Atholl,  at  the  SW  entrance  to  Wolatenholme 
Sound,  of  which  Cape  Abernethy  and  Cape  Atholl 
form  the  extreme  N  and  S  points. 

WOLSTON,  Wolbtos-Mike,  or  Westos-Nboknd, 
a  chapeiry  in  the  p.  of  Worthen,  Salop,  7  §  m.  NE  of 
Montgomery. 

WOLSTORF,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
circle  of  Helmstadt,  and  bail,  of  Konigalutter.  Pop. 
300. 

WOL8ZTYN.    See  WOLLSXTO. 
WOLTA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
rag.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Trautenau.    Pop.  550. 
WOLTERD1NGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
ov.  of  Stade,  district  of  Verden,  and  bail,  of  Roten- 
urg.    Pop.  240.— Also  a  bail,  and  village  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle 
Pop.  671. 

WOLTER1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Delitzsch.    Pop.  220. 

WOLTERSDORF,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  of  Luneburg,  near  Luchow.    Pop.  412. 

WOLTERSDORF  (Gross),  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Rnppin. 


Pop.  361. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Knalic, 
and  circle  of  Dramburg.  Pop.  220. — Also  a  vilUgt 
of  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Randow.  Pop. 
300. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
circle  of  Greiffenhagen.  Pop.  340  —Also  a  vilUrt 
of  the  regency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  foldin. 
Pop.  280. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Potsdam, 
ana  circle  of  Jiiterbogk.    Pop.  240. 

WOLTERSDORF  (Gross  and  Kusrx),  two  villa** 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of 
Ostpriegnitz.  Pop.  270.— Also  a  village  of  the  re- 
eburg,  and  circle  of  Jericbow.  Pop. 


y,  in  the 


gency  of  Mngdeburg, 
320. — Also  a  village  of  the 
circle  of  Jeriohow.    Pop.  220. 

WOLTERTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4  m.  NfW 
of  Aylsham.    Area  877  acres.  Pop.  in  1851.  44. 

WOLTHU8EN.  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  East 
Friesland.  near  Emden.    Pop.  384. 

WOLTIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Greiffenhagen.    Pop.  698.  * 

WOLTINGERODE,  a  hamlet  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  and  principality  of  Hildesheim,  and  bail,  of 
Vienenburg.  1 1  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  convent 

WOLTMERSHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bremen,  on 
the  Ufer.    Pop.  420. 

WOLTORF,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  the  circlr 
of  that  name,  and  bail,  of  Bochelde.  Pop.  150.— 
Also  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  principality  of 
Hildesheim,  near  Peine.    Pop.  372. 

WOLTRUP,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Osnabruck,  and  bail,  of  Berscnbruck,  near 
Anenm.    Pop.  334. 

WOLTUSCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bobemk 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilscn,  and  hail,  of  Brzeznitz.  Pop.  3S0. 

WOL T  WI ESCHE,  a  village  of  Brunswick,  in  u* 
circle  of  Wolfenbiittel.    Pop.  620. 

WOLU  W  E-8  A 1  NT-  ET I  EN  N  E,  a  department, 
commune,  and  town  of  Belginm,  in  the  prov.  of  Bra- 
bant, and  arrond.  of  Brussels.  The  town  is  5  m. 
ENE  of  Brussels,  on  the  Woluwe.  Pop.  795.  It 
has  a  paper-mill. 


ape 

WO'LUWESAINT-LAMBERT,  a  department 
and  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant, 
and  arrond.  of  Brussels.  Pop.  of  dep.  1,070.  Tbe 
village  is  2  m.  SSW  of  Woluwe-Saint-Etienne,  on 
the  Woluwe.    Pop.  382. 

WOLUWE-8AINT-PIERRE,  a 
commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
arrond.  of  Brussels,  Pop.  of  dep.  1,130.  Tbe  vil- 
lage is  2  m.  SSW  of  Woluwe-Saint-Etienne,  on  tbe 
Woluwe.   Pop.  591. 

WOLVELLNGEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  bail,  of  Diekirch.  Pop.  2(0. 

WOLVERCOTE,  or  Woolvekoott,  a  parish  in 
Oxfordshire,  3  m.  NNW  of  Oxford,  intersected  by 
the  river  Isis  and  the  Oxford  canal.  Area  1,6»W 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  524;  in  1851,  631. 

WOLVERHAMPTON,  a  parish,  borough,  and 
market-town,  in  the  co.  of  Stafford.  The  pariah, 
comprising  the  chapelries  of  Pelsall,  WcdneafieU, 
and  Willenhall,  the  market-towns  of  Bihnon  and 
Wolverhampton,  and  the  townships  of  Featherstone, 
Hatherton,  Hilton,  and  Kirwaston,  has  an  area  of 
16,680  acres.  The  parish  is  intersected  by,  or  in 
immediate  communication  with,  the  Birmingham, 
tbo  Wyrley  and  Essington,  the  Stafford  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool, 
canals,  the  Grand  Junction  section  of  the  Great 
North- Western,  and  the  Shrewsbury  and  Birming- 
ham railways.  Pop.  in  1801,  24,536;  in  1831, 
48,080  ;  in  1851,  92,287.  — W.  was  enfraochued 
under  the  Reform  act,  and  now  returns  2  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  borough  boundaries  com- 
prehend the  townships  of  Wolverhampton,  Bil- 
ston, Willenhall,  and  Wednesfield,  and  the  pari«b 
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of  Sedglev.  Pop.  of  pari,  borough  in  1851,  49,985. 
Tbe  number  of  elector*  registered  for  the  borough 
in  1837,  was  2,170,  in  1852,  2,600.    The  town 
consist*  of  several  streets  diverging  from  a  centre, 
in  which  stands  the  market-place.    It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  paved,  and  supplied  with  water  chiefly 
from  numerous  wells  sunk  to  a  great  depth  through 
tbe  solid  rock  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter's  is  a  stately  and  venerable 
cruciform  structure,  consisting  of  a  lofty  nave,  two 
side  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  with  a  very  fine  embattled 
and  richly  ornamented  Gothic  central  tower,  120  ft. 
in  height.    The  old  town-hall  was  the  place  in 
which  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Philip  Kemble  first 
developed  their  extraordinary  histrionic  talents. 
The  public  subscription  library  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, containing  a  news-room,  and  assembly  and  con- 
cert-rooms,   lu  August,  races  are  annually  held  on 
a  fine  course  near  the  town.  W.  has  been  long  cele- 
brated fur  its  lock  and  key  smiths;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  formerly  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  steel  ornaments,  but  this  latter 
branch  of  trade  has  declined,  or  been  transferred  to 
other  places.    Wares  of  brass  and  tin,  japanned 
wares,  and  papier-mache  articles,  locks,  fifes,  nails, 
gun-locks,  screws,  machinery  of  every  kind,  and 
ironmongery  articles  in  general,  are  largely  made. 
The  smelting  of  iron,  and  the  making  of  boiler- 
plates and  iron-castings,  arc  now  a  principal  portion 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  place.    Here  are  also 
chemical  works  of  some  extent ;  and  there  are  two 
mills  for  spinning  worsted,  and  a  variety  of  other 
manufacturing  establishments.     The  situation  of 
W..  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England,  in  the  midst  of 
exhaustlcs*  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  in  com- 
munication with  some  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
mail,  canal,  and  railway,  in  the  kingdom,  is  one 
highly  advantageous  to  its  commercial  advancement. 

WOLVERLE  Y,  a  parish  in  Worcestershire,  2  m. 
NW  of  Kidderminster,  intersected  by  the  river  Stour, 
and  the  Stafford  and  Worcester  canal.  It  contains 
the  hamlets  of  Hlakesall,  Caunsall,  Cookley,  Hauste- 
tey,  Ilorscley,  Kingsford,  Low,  Sion-hill,  Wolverley, 
and  Little  Wolverley.  Area  5,532  acres.  Pop. 
2,441. 

WOLVERTHEM,  a  department,  commune,  and 
town  of  Belgium,  in  tbe  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  ar- 
rond.  of  Brussels.  Fop.  of  dep.  3,221.  The  town  is 
8  in.  NNW  of  Brussels.   Pop.  1,230. 

WOLVERTON,  or  Woolvbrstox,  a  parish  in  the 
co.  of  Buckingham,  1  m.  ENE  of  Stony-Stratford,  in 
the  line  of  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  and  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham  section  of  the  Great  North- 
western railway,  on  the  latter  of  which  the  railway 
company  have  here  their  central  station,  depot,  and 
factory,  distant  52}  ra.  from  London,  and  59}  from  Bir- 
mingham. A  1  railway  church,'  the  first  of  its  kind, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  those  employed  by 
the  railway  company,  was  recently  erected  here, 
near  the  station.  The  railway  directors  have  also 
established  a 1  railway  school,'  with  an  infant  school, 
in  addition  to  a  reading-room  and  library  for  the 
artificers  and  others  employed  by  the  company, 
whose  magnificent  establishment  nere  comprises  a 
new  town,  with  a  market-place,  streets,  factories, 
&c.   Area  2,260  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,070. 

WOLVERTON,  or  Wolpebtox,  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 3  m.  N  of  Castle-Rising,  on  tho  coast  of  the 
Wash.    Area  5,634  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  165. 

WOLVERTON,  or  Woolvbrtox,  a  parish  in  the 
co.  of  Somerset,  \  \  m.  N  by  E  of  Frome,  on  the  river 
Frotne.    Area  736  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  174. 

WOLVERTON,  or  Wolveroixoton,  a  parish  in 
the  co.  of  Warwick,  5J  m.  W8W  of  Warwick.  Area 
1,320  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  166;  in  1851,  174. 


WOLVEY,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Warwick,  5  m 
SE  of  Nuneaton,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Anker. 
Area  3,790  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  935 ;  in  1851,  963. 

WOLVISTON,  achapelry  in  the  p.  of  Billingham, 
co-palatine  of  Durham,  4}  m.  N  by  E  of  Stockton- 
upon-Tees,  in  the  line  of  the  Clarence  and  Hartle- 
pool railway.    Area  2,396  acres.    Pop.  750. 

WOLWARK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Posen,  regency  of  Poseu,  and  circle  of  Schubin. 
Pop.  240. 

WOLXHEI M,  or  Wouxbx,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  cant  of  Molsheim. 
Pop.  1,140.    It  is  noted  for  its  wine. 

WOLZ  (Gross),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the"  re- 
gency of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Graudeuz. 
Pop. 488. 

WOLZ  (Ober),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  tho 

£v.  of  Grata,  circle  and  20  ni.  W  of  Judenburg,  on 
9  WoUbach,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schoderbach. 
Pop.  585.  It  has  an  old  castle,  and  possesses  seve- 
ral iron  and  steel  works,  and  a  saltpetre  refinery. 

WOLZH  AU8EN ,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  circle 
of  Ober-Hesse,  and  presidial  of  BredenkopL  Pop. 
310. 

WOMB  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  in  the  Fel- 
latah  territory,  and  prov.  of  Guri,  to  the  SSE  of  Sak- 
katu.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  has 
a  daily  well-frequented  market.  The  surrounding 
country  is  well-cultivated,  and  produces  a  good  deal 
of  rice.  It  is  at  present  the  residence  of  an  indepen- 
dent sultan. 

WOMBACH,  or  Wohmbach,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Lohr.  Pop.  334. 
WOMBLETON,  or  Wimbletox,  a  township  in  the 
.  of  Kirkdale,  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  E  hy  8  of 
elmslcy.  Area  1,040  acres.  Pop.  in  1851,335. 
WOMBMELLORE,  or  Omalore,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  district  and  9 
m.  NNW  of  Salem,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Cavenr. 

WOM  BO,  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Hunter,  between  the  river  of  that  name  and  a 
small  stream  named  Wollombe. 

WOMBOCRNE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Stafford.  4 
m.  BW  by  W  of  Wolverhampton,  intersected  by  the 
Stafford  and  Worcester  canal.  Area  4,680  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,647 ;  in  1851,  2,007. 

WOMBRIDGE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  8alop,  2  m. 
E  of  Wellington,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire,  and  Marquis  of  Stafford's  canals;  and 
intersected  by  the  ancient  Watling-strect,  the  Holy- 
head parliamentary  road,  and  various  railways  con- 
nected with  extensive  coal-mines  and  iron-works  in 
the  vicinity,  particularly,  at  Ketley.  Area  698  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,855;  in  1851,  2,166. 
WOMBRZEZNO.  See  Briesex. 
WOMB  WELL,  a  chapclry  in  the  p.  of  Darfield, 
W.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  SE  by  E  of  Barnesley,  in 
the  line  of  tho  Dcam  and  Dove  canal,  and  the  North 
Midland  railway.    Area  5,557  acres.    Pop.  1,627. 

WOMELSDORF,  a  town  of  Berks  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  on  the  8  side  of  Tulpe- 
hocken  creek,  and  36  m.  E  by  N  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  in  1840,  849 ;  in  1850,  950.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  of  German  origin. 

WOMENSWOLD,  or  WrMuxoswou>,  a  parish  of 
Kent,  5  m.  8W  of  Wingham.  Area  1,010  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  263  ;  in  1851,  256. 

WOMERSLE  Y,  a  parish  in  the  W.R.  of  Yorkshire, 
5}  m.  E8E  of  Pontelract,  containing  the  townships 
of  Cridling-Stubbs,  Little  Smcaton,  Walden-Stubbs, 
and  W.    Area  7,780  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  998. 

WOMITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Rossi  tz.  Pop.  310. 
It  has  two  flour-mills. 
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WOMMELGEN,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Antwerp,  wa- 
tered by  the  Schyn.  Pop.  of  dep.  1,800;  and  of 
com.  760. 

WOMMELSHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  circle  of  Biedenkopf,  and  pre- 
sidial of  Gladenbach.    Pop.  230. 

WOM  MEN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Lower  Hesse,  and  circle  of  Eschwege.    Pop.  333. 

WOMMERSOM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of 
Lonvain,  watered  by  the  Ghete.  Pop.  of  dep.  562  ; 
and  of  com.  429. 

WOMPIERSK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
ncy  of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  8trasbi 
bp.  250. 

WOMRATH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of  Simmern.    Pop.  350. 

WOMVVELNO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Posen,  regency  of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wir- 
sitz.    Pop.  320. 

WOM&),  a  village  of  Central  Africa,  in  8udan, 
8SW  of  Womba. 

WONASQUATUCKET,  a  river  of  Providence co., 
in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  U.  S.,  which  flows  8E 
into  Providence  lake. 

WONASTOW,  or  Wonastoh,  a  parish  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, 2  m.  W8W  of  Monmouth,  on  the  river 
Trothy.    Area  1,599  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  141. 

WONCK,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  Tongres, 
watered  by  the  Jaer.  Pop.  of  dep.  1,480.  The  vil- 
age  is  8  m.  E  of  Tongres,  on  the  Jaer. 

WONDA,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Puladu,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  150  m., 
joins  the  Kokoro,  on  the  1.  bank,  24  m.  W  of  Kemi- 
nourn.  It  receives  the  Comersay  on  the  1. — Also  a 
walled  town  of  the  state  of  Manding,  45  m.  ENE  of 
Kamalia. 

WONDELGEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Ghent.  The  dep.  is  intersected  by  the  Canal-du- 
Bas.  Pop.  1,181.  The  village  is  2  m.  N  of  Ghent, 
on  the  above-named  canal.  Pop.  with  Kerkdriesch, 
409. 

WONDOLEK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Gumbinnen,  circle  and  8  of  Johannisburg.  It  has 
extensive  iron- works. 

WONDREB,  a  bail,  and  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Tirschen- 
reuth  Pop.  333.  It  has  iron-works  and  manufac- 
tories of  porcelain. 

WONERSH,  or  Oootemh,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  3J 
m.  8SE  of  Guildford,  in  the  hue  of  the  Aran  and 
Wey  canal.  Ironstone  is  abundant,  and  is  worked 
to  some  extent  in  this  vicinity.  Area  4,427  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,069;  in  1851,  1,280. 

WONFURT,  or  Wohkfdrt,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Hassfurt.    Pop.  632. 

WONGAN,  a  range  of  hills  in  Western  Australia, 
in  the  co.  of  Glenelg. 

WONGROWITZ,  or  Wongkowiec,  a  circle  and 
town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Posen,  and  regency 
of  Bromberg.  The  circle  comprises  an  area  or  24  5 
German  sq.  m.  Pop.  46,519.— The  town  is  60  m. 
SW  of  Bromberg,  on  the  Wilna,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  lake.  Pop.  2,849.  It  has  a  Cistercian  con- 
vent, a  synagogue,  and  a  good  market. 

WONISCHEN,  a  viUage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Bischofteinitz. 
Pop.  870.    It  has  extensive  bleacheries. 

WONNERUP,  a  town  of  Western  Australia,  in 
the  co.  of  Sussex,  on  Vaase  Inlet,  Bay-du-Geographe. 
WONN1BERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 


gency of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Roeael.  Pop. 
240. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  and  circle  of 
Danzig.    Pop.  495. 

WO N NO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Lobau.    Pop.  360. 

WONOMISCHEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Pardubitx,  and  bail,  of  Neukolin.  Pop.  27a 
WON8CHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemi., 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitx,  and  bail,  of  Ledrtach. 
Pop.  600.  It  has  a  castle,  and 
tones  of  potash  and  several  mills. 

WON8CHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
raia,  in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  W 
berg.    Pop.  325. 

WONSEE8,  or  Womrsscs,  a  market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  prew- 
dial  of  Hollfeld,  17  m.  W  of  Bayreuth,  on  the  Kai- 
nach,  near  the  castle  of  Sanspareil.  Pop.  1,700.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

WONSHEIM,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rhine-Hesse,  and  circle  of  Bin  gen.    Pop.  680. 

WONSOSZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo.    Pop.  1.255. 

WON80WO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Buk.   Pop.  458. 

WON8TON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  .Southampton, 
6  m.  8  of  Whitchurch.  Area  4,160  acres.  Pop  715. 

WONTERGEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders  and  arrond.  of 
Ghent    Pop.  of  dep.  1,067. 

WONVOLNICA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  ta 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lublin.  Pop.  1,150. 
WOOBURN.  BeeWoBcmx. 
WOOD,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  476  sq.  dl, 
drained  by  Little  Kanawha  river  and  its  brancbtt, 
and  intersected  by  the  North- Western  railway.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  generally  fertile.  Pop.  in  1840, 
7,923 ;  in  1850,  9,450.  Its  capital  is  Parkeraburg- 
Also  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
comprising  an  area  of  612  sq.  m.,  drained  bv  Portage 
river  and  its  branches,  and  bv  branches  of  Maumee 
river,  and  intersected  by  the  Toledo  and  Port  Wayne 
railroad,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  It  has  a 
diversified  surface,  and  is  in  some  parts  fertile. 
Pop.  in  1840,  5,357 ;  in  1850.  9,157.  Its  capital  it 
Perrysburg. — Also  a  county  in  the  NE  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  comprising  an  area  of  1,046  sq.  m^  drained 
by  Sabine  river  and  its  branches.  It  nas  a  finely 
undulating  surface,  and  is  very  fertile.  Its  capital 
is  Quitman. — Also  a  creek  of  Oneida  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  has  its  source  in  Rome, 
and  falls  into  Oneida  lake.  It  now  forms  a  part  of 
Oneida  Lake  canal.— Also  a  creek  of  Washington 
co.,  in  the  same  state,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  forming  for  some  distance  a  part  of  the 
canal  of  that  name. 

WOOD,  or  WoonviLLB,  a  member  of  the  port  and 
libertv  of  Dover,  locally  situated  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet,  co.  of  Kent,  3  m.  SW  by  W  of  Margate- 
Pop,  in  1831,  292 ;  in  1851,  254. 

WOOD-BA8TWICK,  a  pariah  in  Norfolk,  5  m. 
NW  of  Acle.    Area  2,163  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  293. 

WOODBINE,  a  village  of  Carroll  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  U.  S. ,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, and  50  m.  NW  of  Annapolis 

WOODBOROUGH,  a  pariah  in  Nottinghamshire, 
7$  m.  NE  by  N  of  Nottingham,  intersected  by  the 
Doverbeck.  Area  1 ,940  acres.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  stocking  manufacture  on  the 
loom  or  frame  invented  in  1528,  by  William  Low,  a 
mechanic  of  the  village  of  Woodborough.   Pop  855. 

WOODBOROUGH,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  3J  in.  W 
of  Pewsey,  intersected  by  the  Kennet  and  ' 
1,015  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  424. 
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WOODBRIDOE,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
Suffolk,  7*,  m.  ENE  of  Ipswich,  on  the  NW  bank  of 
the  navigable  river  Deben.  Area  of  the  p.  1,059  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,4,769;  in  1861,5,161.  Thechurchisa 
spacious  edifice  of  black  flint  and  freestone.  There  are 
two  Independent  chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Kaptists,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the  Society  of 
Fnends.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
with  a  number  of  lanes,  and  a  spacious  square.  The 
eminence  on  which  it  stands  is  surrounded  by  plea- 
sant walks,  and  the  situation  is  remarkably  healthy. 
The  divisional  county  prison,  or  house-of-correction, 
standi  on  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the 
town.  The  mouth  of  the  river  forms  an  excellent 
haven,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  town  for  ves- 
sels of  120  tons.  There  are  bonded  warehouses  for 
wine  and  spirits,  wood  and  corn ;  two  quays,  one 
for  general  commerce,  the  other  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  resscls  loaded  with  lime;  and  two  small 
docks.  Vessels  of  war  of  small  magnitude,  and 
coasting-craft  are  occasionally  built  here.  A  regu- 
lar trade  is  conducted  with  London,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Baltic. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  are  coal,  timber, 
wine,  spirits,  porter,  salt,  grocery,  drapery,  and 
iron-wares.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  corn, 
dour,  and  malt. 

WOODBRIDOE,  a  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  S3  m.  NE  of 
Trenton,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1840,  4,821;  in  1850,5,141.  It  contains  several 
flourishing  villages. — Also  a  township  of  Hillsdale 
co..  in  the  state  of  Michigan.    Pop.  in  1840,  226. 

WOODBURN,  a  manufacturing  locality  in  co. 
Antrim,  on  the  Woodburn  rivulet,  and  on  the  road 
from  Carrickfergus  to  Ballinure,  2  m.  NW  of  Car- 
rickfergus.  Extensive  calico  print-works  at  this 
place,  during  a  number  of  years  preceding  1823, 
afforded  employment  to  about  80  or  100  persons,  and 
annually  bleached  and  printed  about  15,000  pieces 
of  calicoes,  shawls,  and  muslins.  The  cotton  fac- 
tories of  W.,  though  distant  2  miles  from  Carrick- 
fergus,  are  usually  ranked  among  the  manufacto- 
ries of  that  town.   See  article  Cabjuckvbrous. 

WOODBURY,  a  parish,  formerly  a  market-town, 
in  the  co.  of  Devon,  3  m.  E  by  8  of  Topsham,  on  the 
navigable  river  Exe.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of 
Ebford,  Exton,  Orindle,  Oulliford,  Higher  Nutwell, 
Salterton,  and  Wood  in  an  ton.  Area  7,804  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,673;  in  1851,  2,014. 

WOODBURY,  a  township  and  village  of  Litch- 
field co.,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  31  m. 
WSW  of  Hartford,  drained  by  Pomperang  river  and 
its  branches.  Pop.  of  township,  2,150.  The  vil- 
lage is  near  the  junction  of  the  bead  streams  of  the 
Pomperang  river. — Also  a  township  of  Huntingdon 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Pop.  2,102. — 
Also  a  township  of  Bedford  co.,  in  the  same  state, 
1 13  m.  W  of  Harrisburg,  drained  by  Yellow  creek  and 
its  branches,  and  by  the  Frankstown  branch  of  the 
Juniata.  Pop.  in  1840,  3,944;  in  1850,  4,000.— 
Also  a  village  of  Oyster  Bay  township,  Queen's  co., 
in  the  state  of  New  York. — Also  a  village  of  Glou- 
cester co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  33  m.  SW  by 
8  of  Trenton,  and  watered  on  the  N  by  a  creek  of 
the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Delaware.  Pop. 
in  1840,  800;  in  1850,  900.— Also  a  village  of  Can- 
non co.,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  42  m.  SE  by  Eof 
Nashville.  Pop.  in  1840,  150;  in  1850,  200.— Also 
a  township  and  village  of  Washington  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  17  m.  NE  by  N  of  Montpelier, 
watered  by  numerous  ponds,  and  by  branches  of 
Lamoille  and  Onion  rivers.    Pop.  in  1850,  1,070. 

WOO DCH ESTER,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire, 
2}  m.  8W  of  Stroud.   Area  1,203  acres.   Pop.  in 


1831,  885;  in  1851,  898.— Also  a  parish  and  town- 
ship in  the  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  6$  m.  N  by  W  of 
Great  Neston.  The  parish  contains  the  townships 
of  Arrow,  Barnston,  Jrby,  Landican,  Noctorum,  Ox- 
ton,  Pensby,  Prenton,  Thingwell,  and  W.  Area 
5,792  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  725;  in  1831,929;  in 
1851,  2,927.— Also  a  parish  in  Kent,  5  m.  E  of 
Ten terden .  Area  6,948  acres.  Pop.  in  1 83 1 , 1 ,887 ; 
in  1851,  1.286. 

WOODCOCK,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  187  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Harrisburg,  drained  by  Woodcock  creek.  Pop.  in 
1840,  1,921  ;  in  1850,  2,000.— Also  a  valley  of  Hope- 
well township,  Huntingdon  co.,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, between  Allegripus  and  Tusscy's  moun- 
tains. 

WOODCOTE,  or  Woodcot,  a  parish  in  theco.  of 
Southampton,  5  m.  NNW  of  Whitchurch.  Area 
1,350  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  90;  in  1851,  100.— Also 
a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  South  Stoke.  Oxfordshire,  5} 
m.  SSE  of  Wallingford,  on  the  Thames. — Also  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Sheriff-Hales,  co.  of  Salop,  3 
m.  SE  by  S  of  Newport.   Area  1,248  acres.  Pop. 


in  1831.  195;  in  1851,  166. 
WOOD-DALLING,  a  p 


parish  in  Norfolk,  3  m.  N 
by  W  of  Reepham.    Area  2,444  acres.    Pop.  574. 

WOOD-EATON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Oxford, 
4  m.  NNE  of  Oxford,  on  the  river  Cherwell.  Area  639 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  86;  in  1851,  89. 
WOOD-KATON.  See  Chubch-Eaton. 
WOODEN-BRIDGE,  a  retreat  of  tourists  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ovoca  and  the  Aughrim  or  Second 
Meeting  of  the  Waters,  8g  m.  NW  of  the  town  of 
Arklow.  in  CO.  Wicklow. 

WOODFORD,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Prestbury, 
co.  -palatine  of  Chester,  5  m.  8  by  W  of  Stockport, 
near  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  railway,  and 
its  Macclesfield  branch.  Area  1,449  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  403;  in  1851,  430. 

WOODFORD,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Northampton, 
7J  m.  88W  of  Daventry.  Area  with  Membris, 
2,655  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  827;  in  1851,  800.— 
Also  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Northampton,  2$  m.  8W 
by  W  of  Thrapston,  on  the  river  Nen.  Area  1,750 
acres  Pop.  in  1831,  639;  in  1851,  726.— Also  a 
parish  in  Wilts,  4}  m.  NNW  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
river  Avon.   Area  2,780  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  496. 

WOODFORD,  a  small  river  of  Ireland,  which 
rises  among  the  8E  declivities  of  the  Slieve-an- 
Ierin  mountains,  in  co.  Leitrim,  and  flows  about 
17  m.  eastward,  past  Ballinamore,  through  Lough 
Garadice,  across  the  NW  wing  of  co.  Oavan,  and 
along  the  boundary  between  co.  Cavan  and  co.  Fer- 
managh, to  the  head  of  the  W  side  of  Upper  Lough 
Erne. — Also  a  rivulet  of  the  p.  of  Balhnakill,  co. 
Galway.  which  rises  among  the  Slieve-Bauglita 
mountains,  on  the  S  verge  of  the  co.,  and  runs  about 
4  m.  ENE  to  the  village  of  Woodford,  and  about  the 
same  distance  ESE  to  the  head  of  a  small  bay  of 
Lough  Derg.— Also  a  village  in  the  p.  of  Ballina- 
kill,  co.  Galway,  on  the  Woodford  rivulet,  8  m,  SW 
by  W  of  Portumna.  The  portion  of  the  vale  and 
screens  of  the  Woodford  rivulet  which  immediately 
adjoins  it,  is  largely  enriched  with  wood ;  and  the 
country  lying  immediately  to  the  west  and  the  south 
climbs  speedily  into  the  acclivities,  and  toward  the 
summits,  of  the  Slieve-Baughta  mountains  Pop. 
in  1841,  396. 

WOODFORD,  an  island  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  river  Clarence  and  district  of  that  name. 

WOODFORD,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  141  sq.  m., 
drained  by  branches  of  Kentucky  river,  by  which  it 
is  bounded  on  the  W,  and  intersected  by  the  Lex- 
ington and  Frankfort  railway.  Pop.  in  1840,  11,740; 
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in  1850,  12,423.  Its  capital  is  Versailles.— Also  a 
central  co.  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  comprising  an 
area  of  532  m.,  drained  by  the  Mack  in  an  and  other 
branches  of  the  Illinois,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  W,  and  intersected  by  the  Central  Illinois  rail- 
road. Pop.  in  1850,  4,416.  Its  capital  is  Meta- 
mora. — Also  a  township  of  Bennington  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Vermont,  103  m.  SSW  0f  Montpelier,  on  the 
Green  Mountain  range,  and  watered  by  several 
streams.  Pop.  in  1840,  487 ;  in  1850,  425.— Also  a 
village  of  Cumberland  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  on 
the  York  and  Cumberland  railway,  2  m.  W  of  Port- 
land. 

WOODFORD  (Cap*),  a  headland  of  Albemarle 
island,  Gallipagos  islands,  South  Pacific,  on  the  SE 
coast,  in  N  lat.  0°  56",  and  W  long.  90°  b¥. 

WOODFORD-8T.-MARY,  a  parish  in  Essex,  8} 
m.  NE  of  St  Paul's,  London,  near  the  river  Rod- 
ing.  Area  2, 148  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,548 ;  in  1851, 
2,774.  The  village,  which  stands  on  the  main  road 
from  London  to  Newmarket,  consists  chiefly  of  de- 
tached houses,  surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens,  and 
of  handsome  villas,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by 
wealthy  merchants  of  the  metropolis. 

WOODGATE.   See  Uttoxktkk. 

WOODHALL,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  3 
m.  WSVV  of  Horncastle.  Area  2,240  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  196;  in  1851,  275. 

WOODHAM,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Aycliffe, 
co.-palatine  of  Durham,  7  m.  ESE  of  Bishop-Auck- 
land, in  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  railway. 
Area  3.705  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  204 ;  in  1851,  209. 

WOODHAM-FERRER8,  or  Fereis,  a  parish  in 
Essex,  4$  m.  SSE  of  Danbury.  Area  4,481  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  826;  in  1851,  981. 

WOODHAM -MORTIMER,  or  Little -Wood- 
ham,  a  parish  in  Essex,  2£  m.  SWbv  W  of  Maldon. 
Area  1,380  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  339  ;  in  1851, 326. 

WOODHAM  (Wai/tek),  a  parish  in  Essex,  2J 
n,  ENE  of  Danbury,  near  the  Chelmer  and  Black 
water  navigation.    Area  2,421  acres.    Pop.  585. 

WOODHA Y  (East),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  South- 
ampton, 10 J  m.  NNW  of  Whitchurch.  Area  4,966 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,269;  in  1851,  1,550. 

WOODHA  Y  (West),  a  parish  in  Berks,  6  m.SW 
by  W  of  Newbury.    Area  1,407  acres.    Pop.  115. 

'  WOODHEAD,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Motram- 
in-Longden-dale,  co.-palatine  of  Chester,  12  J  m.  ENE 
of  Stockport    Returns  with  the  parish. 

WOODHORN,  a  parish  in  Northumberland,  6} 
m.  ENE  of  Morpeth.  It  contains  the  chapelriesof 
Newbiggen  and  Creaswcll,  the  demesne  of  Wood- 
horn,  and  the  townships  of  Ellington,  Hurst,  Lin- 
mouth,  North  Sea  ton,  and  W.  Area  8,456  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,416;  in  1851,  1,598. 

WOODHOUSE,  a  township  and  chapelry  in  the 
p.  of  Barrow-upon-Soar,  co.  of  Leicester,  3}  m.  W 
of  Mountsorrel.  Pop.  in  1831, 1,262 ;  in  1851,  1,201. 

WOODHOUSE,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  Talbot  district,  bordered  on  the  S  by  Lake  Erie. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1.694. 

WOODHULL,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  194  m.  W  by  S  of  Albany, 
drained  by  Tuscarora  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  827  ;  in 
1850,  1,769. — Also  a  township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  10  ni.  ENE  of  Lansing, 
drained  by  branches  of  Looking-glass  river.  Pop. 
in  1840.  147;  in  1850,  259. 

WOODHURST,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Hunting- 
don, 4  m.  N  of  St  Ives.  Area  2,130  acres.  Pop.  533. 

WOOD-ISLAND,  an  inhabited  islet  in  the  p.  of 
Tullynakill,  co.  Down,  on  the  W  side  of  Lough 
Strangford.  |  m.  WNW  of  Island-Magee,  and  2  m. 
NNE  of  Killinchy.  The  tide  entirely  forsakes  it  at 
low  water. 


WOODLAND,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Ippiepen. 
Devon,  2  m.  E  by  8  of  Ashbnrton.  Area  1.606 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  237;  in  1851,  188.— Also  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Staindrop,  co.-palarine  of  Dor- 
ham,  4$  m.  NE  of  Barnard-Castle.    Pop.  240. 

WOODLAND,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Kirkhv- 
Ireleth,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  7  m.  NE  by  N  of 
Ulverstone. 

WOODLAND8,  or  Woodlaxd-Etam,  a  town- 
ship in  the  p.  of  Evam,  co.  of  Derbv,  2  m.  N  of 
Stoney-Middleton.  Pop.  in  1831,  213  ;'ui  1851,275. 

WOODLANDS,  or  Woodlakd-Hoi-e.  a  hamlet 
in  the  p.  of  Hope,  co.  of  Derby,  6  m.  NE  of  Tides- 
well.  Pop.  in  1831,  273;  in  1851,  256.- Also  a 
tvthing  in  the  p.  of  Horton,  Dorset,  4  m.  SSW  of 
Cranbournc.  Area  2,561  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,423; 
in  1851,  476.  After  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  is  said  to  have  fled  to  this  place, 
and  to  have  been  taken  in  a  ditch,  under  an  ash 
tree  still  in  existence. 

WOODLAWN.  a  village  of  Cecil  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  U.  S.,  51  m.  NE  by  N  of  Annapolis. 
Pop.  in  1850,  130. 

WOODLE,  a  populous  island  of  the  North  Pari 
fic,  in  the  Mulgravc  archipelago,  in  N  lat  (NW 
part)  0°  15'  55",  and  E  long.  168°  45'  68".    It  is  se- 
parated from  the  island  of  Enderville.  by  a  channel 
6  m.  in  width.    It  was  discovered  in  1809. 

WOODLEIGH,  or  Wooi>lev,  a  parish  in  the  co. 
of  Devon,  3  m.  N  of  Kingsbridge.  Area  2,319  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  279;  in  1851,  233. 

WOODMANCOT,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Bishop's- 
Clive,  co.  of  Gloucester,  3J  m.  W  by  S  of  Winch- 
combe,  and  about  2  m.  E  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  railway.  Pop.  in  1831,  267  ;  in  1851,432. 

WOODMANCOTE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  South- 
ampton, 8  m.  SW  of  Basingstoke,  near  the  South- 
western railway.  Area  1,896  acres.  Pop.  in  1831. 
92  ;  in  1851,  76.— Also  a  parish  in  Sussex,  5  m.  NE 
bv  E  of  Stevning.    Area  2,236  acres.   Pop.  326. 

WOODMANSEA,  a  township  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  town  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  2  m.  SE  by 
E  of  Beverley.    Pop.  in  1831,  360 ;  in  1851,  241. 

WOODMANSTONE,  a  parish  in  Surrev.  Arts 
1,590  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  184 ;  in  1851.  271. 

WOODNESBOROUGH.  or  Wixshorougr,  a  pa- 
rish in  Kent  2  m.  WSW  of  Sandwich.  The  church 
is  an  elegant  structure  in  the  decorated  style  of 
English  architecture.    Area  2,944 acres.   Pop. 811 

WOOD-NORTON,  a  pariah  and  village  in  Nor- 
folk, 7  m.  NW  of  Reepham.  Area  1,726  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  315;  in  1851,  308. 

WOOD-RISING,  a  pariah  in  Norfolk,  2  m  WNW 
of  Hingham.    Area  1,363  acres.   Pop.  in  1851, 127. 

WOODS  (Lake  or  tub).     See  Laes~of-ths- 

WOODS. 

WOODSETTS,  a  township,  partly  in  the  p.  of 
Auston,  partly  in  that  of  Ixmghton-in-le-Morthen, 
partly  within  the  liberty  of  York,  partly  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Strafforth,  W.  K.  of  York,  4 j  m.  NW  by 
VV  of  Worksop.  Pop.  in  1831,  146;  in  1851,  173. 

WOOD8F1ELD,  a  village  of  Centre  towiuhip, 
Monroe  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  S  side 
of  Snnfish  creek,  96  m.  E  of  Columbus.  Pop.  b 
1840,  300;  in  1850,  395. 

WOODSFORD,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Dorset,  5J 
in.  E  of  Dorchester,  on  the  river  Frome.  It  con- 
sists of  the  villes  of  East  and  West  W.  or  Woorfs- 
ford-Strangcwavs.    Area  1,742  acres.   Pop.  183. 

WOOD'S  HOLE,  a  village  of  Barnstable  co,  in 
the  siat..-  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  62  m.  SSE  of 
Boston.    It  has  a  good  harbour. 

WOOD'S  MILLS,  a  village  of  Vigo  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  U.  8.,  on  Terre-Haute  and  Rich- 
mond railway,  8  m.  E  of  Terre-Haute. 
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WOOD8IDE,  or  Woodsidb- Quarter,  a  town- 
ship in  the  p.  of  Wigton,  Cumberland,  3  m.  E  by  N 
of  Wigton,  in  the  line  of  the  Carlisle  and  Maryport 
railway.    Pop.  in  1841,  415;  in  1851,  404. 

WOOD8IDE,  a  joint  township  with  Hatton,  in 
tbe  p.  of  Shiffnall,  galop,  3  m.  SSE  of  Shiffnall.  Pop. 
in  1831,  S79;  in  1851,  with  Hatton,  1,085.— Also  a 
township  in  the  p.  of  Elsdon,  Northumberland,  \  \ 
m.  N  of  Elsdon.    Area  6,437  acres.    Pop.  112. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  chapelrv,  borough,  and  market- 
town,  in  the  co.  of  Oxford,  8  m.  NNW  of  Oxford. 
It  includes  the  extra-parochial  precincts  of  Blen- 
beim-park.  Area  360  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,380; 
in  1851.  1.262.  The  town,  which  consists  of  sev- 
eral well-built  and  regular  streets,  chiefly  of  stone, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  handsome  houses,  stands 
on  an  eminence,  skirted  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Glynn,  which,  after  expanding:  into  a  sheet  of  water 
in  Blenheim-park,  is  joined  by  the  Evenlode,  and 
shortly  after  falls  into  the  1  si.-.  It  contains  a  hand- 
some town-hall,  erected  in  1766.  It  formerly  pos- 
sessed a  wool  staple,  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  there  is  now  no  trade  in  "wool.  It  was  also 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  fine 
lished  steel,  formed  of  the  iron  nails  extracted 
tn  old  horse  shoes ;  but  this  branch  of  trade  has 
nearlv  disappeared  since  the  advance  of  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield.  Tho  manufacture  of  gloves  has  long 
been  the  staple  of  the  town,  and  gives  employment 
to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  town  and 
tbe  neighbouring  villages.  The  number  of  pairs 
nude  weekly  at  W.  is  said  to  average  500  dozen ; 
and  about  100  men,  and  1,500  women  and  girls,  are 
said  to  receive  constant  employment  from  it.  Under 
the  reform  act,  the  borough  boundaries,  which  were 
previously  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
eren  excluding  part  of  it,  were  extended  so  as  to 
comprehend,  besides  tbe  old  borough,  the  several 
parishes  of  Bladon,  Begbrook,  Shipton-on-Cbcrwell, 
Hampton -Gay.  Tackley,  Wooton,  Stones -field, 
Coombe,  and  flandborough ;  the  parish  of  Kidling- 
tou,  except  the  respective  hamlets  of  Gosford  and 
Wator  Eaton ;  the  hamlet  of  Old  Woodstock,  and 
ttknheim-park.  The  borough  was  also  deprived  of 
one  member.  The  number  of  electors  registered  for 
1837,  was  385.  This  parish  became,  at  an  early 
period,  a  favourite  abode  of  royalty,  and  at  present 
it  contains  the  splendid  demesne  and  residence  of 
of  Marlborough,  called  Blenheim.  It  ap- 
i  that  Alfred  the  Great  resided  here  while  em- 
ployed in  the  translation  of  Boctius,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  birth-place  and  occasional  residence 
of  Chaucer.  The  duke  of  Portland  takes  his  title  of 
Viscount  from  Woodstock. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  rivulet  of  co.  Wicklow,  which 
rises  on  the  E  side  of  the  Donee  mountain,  and  runs 
about  7  m.  ESE  to  the  Irish  sea  at  the  Breaches, 
forming  the  only  outlet  for  drainage  between  the 
Three-Trouta'  Stream  at  Delganv,  and  the  month  of 
tbe  Lei  trim  or  Vartrey  river  at  Wicklow.— Also  an 
old  castle  in  the  p.  of  Churchtown,  co.  Kildare,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  N  environs  of  the 
town  of  Athy.  The  walls  are  of  great  thickness, 
and,  considering  the  attacks  they  have  been  exposed 
to,  in  pood  preservation. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Brock  district,  in  the  township  of  Blandford,  32  m. 
from  London.    Pop.  1,085. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  township  of  Oxford  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  37  m.  W  of  Augusta,  drained 
by  a  branch  of  Little  Androscoggin  river,  and  inter- 
voted  bv  the  Atlantic  and  8t.  Lawrence  railroad. 
Pop.  in  1840,  819;  in  1850,  1,012.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Grafton  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
M  m.  N  by  W  cf  Concord,  drained  by  Penn- 


gewasset  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  472 ;  in  1850,  418. — 
Also  a  township  of  Windsor  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, 45  m.  S  by  E  of  Montpelier,  drained  by  Otta- 
Quoecbee  river  and  its  branches.  Pop.  in  1840, 
3,316;  in  1850,  3,041.— Also  a  township  of  Wind- 
ham co.,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  43  m.  ENE  of 
Hartford,  drained  by  Muddv  Brook  and  its  branches, 
and  by  other  streams.  Pop.  in  1840,  3,053;  in 
1850,  4,686. — Also  a  township  of  Ulster  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  45  m.  H8W  of  Albany.  It  has 
a  mountainous  surface,  and  is  drained  by  Saghkill 
creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,691;  in  1850,  1,650.— Also 
a  village  ot  Shenandoah  co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia, 
106  m.  NW  by  N  of  Richmond.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,000;  in  1850,  1,000.— Also  a  village  of  Cherokee 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  on  a  branch  of  Eto- 
wah river,  and  108  m.  NW  of  Milledgeville. — Also 
a  village  of  Champaign  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  30 
m.  NNW  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1850,  205.— Also  a 
township  of  Lenawee  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
48  m.  ©  by  E  of  Lansing,  watered  by  the  head 
branches  of  Raisin  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  674;  in 
1850.  949. 

WOODSTONE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Hunting- 
don, 1  m.  8  of  Peterborough.  Area  1,050  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  243;  in  1851,  320. 

WOOD8TOWN,  a  village  of  Salem  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  IT.  S.,  on  the  N  side  of  Salem 
creek,  48  m.  8W  by  8  of  Trenton.  Pop.  in  1840, 
700;  in  1850,  750. 

WOODSVILLE,  a  village  of  Hopewell  township, 
Mercer  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  U.  8.,  13  m. 
NNW  of  Trenton. 

WOODTHORPE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  North 
Wingfield,  co.  of  Derby,  6  m.  ENE  of  Chesterfield, 
near  the  North  Midland  line  of  railway.  Pop.  in 
1831,  231;  in  1851,  267. 

WOODTON,  or  Woottoh,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  5 
m.  NW  of  Bunpay.    Area  2,124  acres.    Pop.  583. 

WOODVILLE,  a  village  of  Ellisburg  township, 
Jefferson  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on 
the  8  side  of  Sandy  creek,  and  147  m.  NW  by  W  of 
Albany.  Pop.  in  1840,  150;  in  1850,  200.— Also  a 
village  of  Perauimans  co.,  in  the  state  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, on  the  W  side  of  Little  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
75. — Also  a  township  of  Sandusky  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  104  m.  N  bv  W  of  Columbus,  drained  by  Port- 
ape  river,  on  which  is  a  village  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  in  1840,  486;  in  1850,  1,069.— Also  a  village 
of  Wilkinson  co.,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  105  ra. 
SW  bv  S  of  Jackson,  and  intersected  by  the  West 
Feliciana  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840,  800;  in  1850,900. 
— Also  a  village  of  Jackson  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama, and  near  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  rail- 
way.— Also  a  village  of  Tyler  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Texas,  on  the  W  side  of  Turkey  creek,  200  m.  E  by 
N  of  Austin  city. — Also  a  village  of  Greene  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  on  Athens  Branch  railway,  43 
m.  N  bv  E  of  Milledgeville. 

WOGDY.  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  in 
the  group  of  the  Bands  Islands,  to  the  S  of  Timor 
Laut. 

WOOKEY,  or  Wokey,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire, 
2  in.  W  of  Wells.  It  contains  the  hamlets  of  Blad- 
ney,  Castle,  Hinton,  Kalleyhill,  Oure,  Turlichmead, 
and  Yardley.    Area  3,420  acres.    Pop.  1,158. 

WOOL,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  6  m.  W  by  S  of 
Wareham,  on  the  river  Frome.  It  includes  the 
hamlets  of  Great  Bindon,  Bovington.  and  Wood- 
streat.   Area  2.550  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  545. 

WOOLASTON.    See  Woixabtoh. 

WOOLA8TON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  5  m. 
NE  of  Chepstow,  on  the  river  Severn.  Area  3,640 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  880;  in  1851,  1,261. 

WOOLASTON  (Great),  a  township  and  chapelry 
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in  the  p.  of  Alberbury,  Salop,  11  m.  W  of  Shrews- 
bary.   Pop.  in  1831,  883;  in  1851,  344. 

WOOLAVINGTON,  a  pariah  in  Somersetshire, 
4  m.  NE  of  Bridgewater,  near  the  Glastonbury  canal 
and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway.  Area  1,725 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  412;  in  1851,  405. 

WOOLAVINGTON  (East  and  West),  a  parish 
divided  into  two  tythings,  in  Sussex,  4J  m.  8W  by 
8  of  Petworth.    Area  2,530  acres.    Pop.  462. 

WOOLBEDING,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  lfm.NW 
of  Midhurst,  intersected  by  the  river  Bother.  Area 
2,253  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  307;  in  1851,  320. 

WOOLBO ROUGH,  or  Wolbobocoh,  a  parish  in 
Devon,  I  m.  8  of  Newton- Abbots.  Area  1,231  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,194;  in  1851,  3,227. 

WOOLDALE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Kirklmr- 
ton,  W.  R.  of  the  county  of  York,  6J  m.  8  of  Hud- 
dersfkld.    Area  2,370  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  6,600. 

WOOLKK,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  North- 
umberland, 46  m.  NNW  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Area  of  p.,  4,852  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,926;  in 
1851,  1,911.  The  town,  which  is  situated  in  a 
healthy  district  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Che- 
viots, consists  of  several  streets  diverging  from  a 
central  area  used  as  the  market-place.  Through 
the  centre  of  it  runs  a  good  trout  stream,  which 
subsequently  falls  into  the  river  Till. 

WOOLFARDIS WORTHY,  a  parish  in  Devon- 
shire, 9}  m.  8W  by  8  of  Bideford.  Area  5.798 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  840;  in  1851,  824.— Also  a 
parish  in  Devon,  6  m.  N  by  W  of  Crediton.  Area 
1,815  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  226;  in  1851,  208. 

WOOLFORD  (GaHAT),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Warwick,  4  m.  8  by  W  of  Shipston-on-Stour.  It 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Little  Woolford.   Pop.  290. 

WOOLHAMPTON,  or  Wolhamftok,  a  parish  in 
Berks,  7  m.  E  of  Newbury,  on  the  Kennet  naviga- 
tion.   Area  694  acres.    Pop.  in  1861,  602. 

WOOLIBARRY,  an  estuary  of  Clarence  river, 
in  the  district  of  that  name,  New  South  Wales. 

WOOLLEN-GRANGE,  or  Moll-Qrakqe,  a  par- 
ish in  co.  Kilkenny,  3  m.  NNW  of  Thomastown. 
Area  1,663  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  373;  in  1841,  328. 

WOOLLEY,  a  parish  in  Huntingdonshire,  6  m. 
NE  by  N  of  Kimbolton.  Area  1,420  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  58 ;  in  1851,  90. — Also  a  chapelry  in  the  p. 
of  Royston,  W.  R.  of  the  co.  of  York,  6  m.  N  by  W 
of  Barnesley,  near  the  North  Midland  railway.  Area 
2,569  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  553 ;  in  1851,  450. 

WOOLLOOMOOLLOO.  8ee  8rDExr,  New 
South  Walk*. 

WOOLOWARDALLA,  a  town  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  King,  on  the  Narrawa  or  Lach- 
lan  river,  and  149  m.  from  Sydney. 

WOOLPIT,  a  parish  in  8uffolk,  5f  m.  NW  by  W 
of  Stow- Market.   Area  1,877  acres.   Pop.  1,071. 

WOOLSTASTON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Salop, 
104  m.  8SW  of  Shrewsbury.  Area  843  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  89;  in  1851,  72. 

WOOLSTHOKPK,  or  Woolstrop,  a  parish  in 
Lincolnshire,  6  m.  W  by  8  of  Grantham,  in  the  line 
of  the  Nottingham  and  Grantham  canal.  Area  2, COO 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  650;  in  1851,  632. 

WOOLSTON,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  4  tn. 
WNW  of  Winchcombe,  near  the  line  of  the  Birming- 
ham and  Gloucester  railway.  Area  787  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,92;  in  1851,  86.— Also  a  township  with 
Martinscroft,  in  the  p.  of  Warrington,  co.-palatine 
of  Lancaster,  2}  m.  E  by  N  of  Warrington,  and  the 
Grand  Junction  railway.  Area  1,444  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  578;  in  1851,516. 

WOOLSTON  (Great),  a  parish  in  Buckingham- 
shire, 3 J  m.  N  by  W  of  Fenny-Stratford,  on  the 
river  Ousel,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Junction 
,760  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  72. 


WOOLSTON  (Little),  a  parish  in  Buckingham- 
shire, 3}  m.  N  of  Fenny-Stratford,  on  the  rivet 
Ousel,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal. 
Area  6(3  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  121 ;  in  1851, 102. 

WOOLSTON E,  anciently  Wolvkrichtos,  a  eh»- 
pelry  in  the  p.  of  Uffington,  Berks,  5$  m.  S  bv  E  of 
Great-Farrington.  Pop.  in  1831,  270;  in  1851, 188. 

WOOLTON  (Little),  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Childwall,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  4}  m.  SW  by 
8  of  Prescot.  Area  1,200  acres.  Pop.  in  1851, 1,016. 

WOOLTON  (Much),  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Childwall,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  5$  m.  SW  bv 
8  of  Prescot   Area  930  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  3,616. 

WOOLVERSTONE,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  4*  ro.  8 
by  E  of  Ipswich,  skirted  on  the  NE  by  the  navi- 
gable river  Orwell.   Area  1,256  acres.   Pop.  241. 

WOOLVERTON.   See  Wolveetow. 

WOOLVERTON,  a  parish  in  Southamptonsbire, 
7}  m.  NW  of  Basingstoke.  Area  736  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  229;  in  1851,  174. 

WOOLWICH,  a  parish  and  market- town  in  Kent, 
on  the  8  bank  of  the  Thames,  2i  m.  E  of  Green  wick, 
and  8k  m.  E  by  8  of  St  Paul's,  London.  The  parish 
extends  to  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames,  where  it 
comprehends  the  Devil's-house,  and  certain  lands 
running  along  the  N  bank  of  the  river,  but  included 
in  the  county  of  Kent  The  surface  soil  is  generally 
loam;  the  sub-soil  is  in  many  places  clayey;  the 
sub-strata  is  sand  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  then 
chalk.  Area  of  p.  1 ,596  acres.  Pop.  in  1801, 9,826 ; 
in  1831,  17,661;  in  1841,26,311;  in  1851,  32,367. 
This  pop.  includes  the  garrison,  whose  numbers,  in- 
cluding artillerymen,  sappers,  miners,  and  marine, 
may  amount  to  3,600,  and  the  convicts  in  the  balks 
usually  exceeding  1,000. — The  town  stands  on  an 
elevated  site,  close  to  the  8  bank  of  the  Thames,  and 
gradually  rises  on  the  gravel  ridge  which  extendi 
from  Greenwich  to  Erith,  here  known  as  Shooter's 
hill.  There  are  marshes  on  the  E  and  W  of  the 
town,  which  are  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river. 
The  principal  street  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  and  it 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  others  of  smaller  extent 
It  adjoins  Plumstead  on  the  E,  and  Charlton  on  the 
W;  and  stands  partially  within  the  parish  of  Plum- 
stead.    The  most  agreeable  part  of  the  town  ooca- 

S'tes  the  upper  part  of  the  elevated  site,  near  the 
h&rlton  road,  and  the  scenery  of  the  environs  is  of 
a  rich  and  diversified  character,  well-wooded,  and 
containing  a  number  of  respectable  villas.  Tbelower 
and  more  densely  peopled  parts  of  the  town,  occupy- 
ing a  marshy  site  between  the  ridge  and  the  river,  are 
less  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  not  engaged  in  say 
particular  branch  of  manufacture,  nor  is  there  any 
trade  of  importance ;  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
population  is  supported  by  the  government  army 
and  navy  establishments.  The  common  is  open, 
spacious,  and  park-like  in  its  general  character, 
and  there  are  good  public  walks.  Oft*  the  town  are 
moored  hulks  for  the  confinement  of  convicts.  W. 
by  the  reform  act  joins  with  Deptford  and  Green- 
wich, under  the  name  of  the  borough  of  Greenwich, 
in  returning  two  members  to  parliament 

Government  workt.]  The  most  interesting  sad 
important  objects  in  Woolwich  are  the  dockyarl 
the  arsenal,  and  other  government-works.  The 
dock-yard  here  is  supposed  to  be  the  moat  ancient 
royal  dock-yard  in  the  kingdom.  It  consists  of » 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  aboot 
a  furlong  in  breadth,  and  rather  more  than  half  s 
mile  in  length.  The  outer  basin  comprises  an  are* 
of  120.000  sq.  ft  The  inner  basin  has  an  area  of 
160,000  sq.  ft  Recent  extensive  improvements  in 
this  great  naval  depot  are  such  as  must  render  it 
superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  dry  dock,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  yard,  is  without  exception  the 
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commodious  that  haa  ever  been 
built,  and  ia  conatructed  of  the  moat  durable  ma- 
terial*, being  first  laid  in  the  bottom  with  one  foot 
of  brickwork,  and  over  it  large  granite  atones,  about 
3  ft  6  in.  in  thickness,  and  each  many  tone  in 
weight  The  base  of  this  dock  ia  230  ft.  in  length, 
and  of  a  proportionate  breadth ;  but  it  will  contain 
vessels  of  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  length  on  the  upper 
deck.  At  the  weat  end  of  the  dock-yard,  a  dock  of 
•till  greater  dimenaiona  than  the  old  one  waa  begun 
b  1840,  and  finished  in  July  1843.   The  dimenaiona 
of  the  dock  are  300  ft  by  80  at  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  245  ft.  at  the  bottom.    Thia  ia  considerably 
larger  than  any  ever  yet  made,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  (team-vessels  of  this  gigantic  site  will  be  laid 
down  when  docks  capable  of  containing  them  for 
fitting  and  repairing  are  ready  for  their  reception. 
In  1839,  two  ranges  of  building,  each  440  ft.  in 
length  by  26  in  breadth,  were  built  and  fitted  up 
witn  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-cnginca 
and  boilers.   The  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
the  dock-yard  in  1842  waa  1,300,  exclusive  of  about 
700  convicts.   The  royal  arsenal  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  town,  extends  into  the  parish  of  Flumstead.  It 
is  the  grand  depot  of  artillery,  ice.,  for  the  army  and 
navy.    It  contains  barracks  and  foundries,  factories, 
etc..  for  the  manufacture  of  various  warlike  stores 
and,  including  a  part  of  the  Flumstead 
as  an  artillery  practising  ground,  it 
about  300  acres.    A  practice-range  of  nearly  3  m.  in 
extent  has  also  been  formed  towards  Erith.    All  the 
government  ordnance  are  first  proved  here.  The 
quantity  of  cannon,  cannon-balls,  bomb-shells,  &c, 
is  immense.   There  are  four  air-furnaces  in  the 
foundry,  the  largest  of  which  will  melt  325  cwt  of 
metal,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  cast  14  guns,  and 
the  smallest  20  cwt   On  the  E  side  of  the  artillery 
barracks  are  military  hospitals,  and  on  the  W  side 
is  a  piece  of  water  on  which  experiments  are  occa- 
sionally made  with  boats.    Between  the  dock-yard 
and  the  arsenal  is  a  rope-walk,  an  extensive  building 
about  400  yds.  in  length,  where,  in  time  of  war, 
several  hundred  workmen  are  engaged  in  making 
cable*  of  all  dimensions.    On  the  8W  side  of  the 
barrack- field  is  the  Repository,  containing  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  military  models  and  trophies.  An 
observatory  for  the  officers  of  the  royal  artillery  and 
engineers  was  lately  in  course  of  erection,  in  the 
barrack-field  between  the  repository  and  the  mortar- 
battery  on  the  right  wing  ot  the  barracks.    An  In- 
stitution for  the  better  education  of  engineer  and 
military  officers  was  founded  here  in  1719.    It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  master  -  general  and 
hoard-of-ordnance.    The  education  is  excellent ;  and 
the  sons  of  officers  are  admitted  upon  a  scale  of  pay  - 
ment corresponding  to  the  father's  rank,  and  vary- 
ing from  £80  to  £20  per  annum ;  while  the  sons  of 
private  gentlemen  pay  £125  per  annum.  The  cadets 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  £45  12s.  6d. ;  and 
commissions  according  to  their  merit    It  is  under- 
stood that  the  establishment,  whioh  numbers  from 
150  to  170  pupils,  now  nearly  maintains  itself. 

WOOLWICH,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  Wellington  district,  intersected  by  Grand  river. 
Pop.  in  1842,  1,009.  It  contains  a  village  of  the 
same  name. 

WOOLWICH,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  U.  8.,  26  m.  S  of  Augusta,  drained 
by  small  affluents  of  the  Kennebec,  by  which  it  ia 
bounded  on  the  W.  Fop.  in  1840,  1,416 ;  in  1850, 
1,420. — Also  a  township  of  Gloucester  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  1 1  m.  8W  of  Woodbnry, 
bounded  on  the  NW  by  Delaware  river,  and  drained 
by  Pepaupe,  Little  Timber,  Racoon,  and  Oldman's 
Pop.  3,676. 


WTOOL WORTH  POINT,  a  promontory  < 
»n in,  of  which  it  forms  the  NW  extremity. 
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WOONSOCKET  FALLS,  a  village  of  Smith- 
field  township,  Providence  co.,  in  the  state  of  Rhode 
Island,  U.  8.,  on  Blackstone  river,  15  m.  NNW  of 
Providence,  and  intersected  by  the  New  York  and 
Boston  Direct  railroad.    Pop.  in  1850,  3,000. 

WOOPERTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Egling- 
ham,  Northumberland,  64  m.  SE  by  S  of  Wooler. 
Area  923  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  107;  in  1851,  86. 

WOOPPOOSE,  a  small  uninhabited  island  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  Prince  Edward's  bay,  Lake  On- 
tario, between  the  forks  of  the  township  of  Marys- 
burtrb. 

WOORE.  or  Worb,  a  chapel  ry  in  the  p.  of  Muc- 
klestone,  Salop,  6J  m.  NNE  of  Drayton-in-Halea. 
It  includes  the  townships  of  Bearston,  Dorrington, 
and  Gravenhanger.  Area  5,291  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  890;  in  1851,  1,860. 

WOORNYALOON,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix, 
in  the  co.  of  Grant 

WOOSPEER,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg -Schwerin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklen- 
burg, and  bail,  of  Domitx.    Pop.  500. 

WOOSTEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburjr-Schwerin,  in  the  circle  of  Wendisch, 
and  bail,  of  Goldberg.    Pop.  200. 

WOOSTER,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  73  m.  NE  of  Columbus,  drained  by 
Killbuck  creek  and  its  branches,  and  intersected  by 
the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railroad.    Pop.  4,080. 

WOOTTON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Bedford,  4$  m. 
BWof  Bedford.  Area  8,711  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
1,051 ;  in  1851.  1 ,204.— Also  a  parish  in  Berks,  4  m. 
NW  by  N  of  Abingdon.  Acreage  with  the  parish 
of  Cumner.  Pop.  in  1831,  340;  in  1851,  870.— Also 
a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  Glouces- 
tershire, Area  260  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  804;  in 
1851,  1,174.— Also  a  parish  in  Kent,  9£  m.  8E  by  S 
of  Canterbury.  It  includes  the  hamlet  of  Giddings. 
Area  1,019  acres.  Pop.  in  1881,  128;  in  1851,  153. 
— Also  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  5f  m.  SE  of  Bar- 
ton -upon- Humber.  Area  2,980  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  459;  in  1851,  606.— Also  a  parish  in  North- 
amptonshire, 24  m.  8  by  E  of  Northampton.  Area 
1.420  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  643;  in  1851,  877.— 
Also  a  pariah  in  Oxfordshire,  2 J  in.  N  by  W  of 
Woodstock.  Area  3,720  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,060; 
in  1851,  1,250.— Also  a  parish  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
4  m.  NE  of  Newport,  between  the  river  Mother- 
bank  on  the  N,  and  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the  E ; 
the  latter  crossed  by  a  causeway  900  feet  in  length, 
on  the  high  road  to  Newport.  Area  1,360  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  55;  in  1851,  68. — Also  a  township  in 
the  p.  of  Eccleshall,  co.  of  Stafford.  Area  680  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  150;  In  1851.  182.— Also  a  township 
in  the  p.  of  Ellaatone,  SUffordshire,  4$  m.  W  by  8 
of  Ashbourne.    Pop.  in  1831,  269 ;  in  1851,  218. 

WOOTTON-BA88ET,  a  parish,  disfranchised 
boronjrh,  and  market-town,  in  Wilts,  36  m.  N  by  W 
of  Salisbury,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way, and  the  Wilta  and  Berks  canal,  on  the  former 
of  which  there  is  here  a  principal  station,  distant 
82}  m.  8W  of  London.  Area  4,778  acres.  Pop.  in 
1801,  1.244;  in  1831,  1,896;  in  1851,  2,123.  Two 
members  were  regularly  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  burgh  from  26°  Henry  VI.,  till  disfranchised 
under  the  Reform  act.  The  town  consists  of  a  single 
street,  about  a  J  m.  in  length,  occupying  an  elevated 
site  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  the  ordinary  handicrafts. 

WOOTTON-COURTNEY.  See  Wottox-Court- 


WOOTTON-GLANVILLE,  a  parish  in  Dorset, 
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7*  m.  BSE  of  Sherborne.  It  contains  the  tything  of 
Wootton-Ncwland.    Area  1 ,665  acres.    Pop.  328. 

WOOTTON  (St.  Lawrence),  a  parish  in  the  co. 
of  Southampton,  3  m.  W  by  N  of  Basingstoke.  Area 
3,957  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  847;  in  1851,  922. 

WOOTTON  (North),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Dorset, 
2  tn.  8E  by  8  of  Sherborne.  Area  1,536  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  78 ;  in  1851,  75.— Also  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk,  2  m.  W  by  S  of  Caatle-Rising.  Area  4,968 
Pop.  in  1831,  179;  in  1851,  188.— Also  a 
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K irish  in  Somersetshire,  4  m.  WSW  of  Shcpton- 
[allct.    Area  1,536  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  335. 
WOOTTON-RIVERS,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  3  m. 
NE  of  Pewsey,  in  the  line  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal.    Area  1,179  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  427. 

WOOTTON  (South'),  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  21  m. 
8W  by  8  of  Castle- Rising.  Area  1,874  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  177;  in  1851,  155. 

WOOTTON-WAWEN,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Warwick,  lj  m.  8  of  Henley-in-Arden,  intersected 
by  the  Birmingham  and  Stratford- on- Avon  canal. 
It  contains  the  chapclries  of  Henley-in-Arden  and 
Ullenhall,  and  the  hamlet  of  Asplcy  with  Fordhall. 
Area  8,700  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  2,306. 

WOPERSNOW.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Schiefelbein.    Pop.  237. 

WOPLAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitx,  and  bail,  of  Schwarz- 
Kosteletz.    Pop.  340. 

WOPLANKEN,  •  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Kastenburg.  Pop.  281. 

WOPORZAN,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of 
Muhlhausen.    Pop.  830.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

WOPPAM.  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Leit- 
meritz.    Pop.  240. 

WOPPEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Braunsberg.    Pop.  251. 

WOPPENHOF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  prcsidial  of  Bobenstrauss. 
Pop.  250.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOPPENRIETH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Uppcr^Pfalx,  and  prcsidial  of  the  Bo- 

WOPPENRODT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Bernkastel.  Pop.  200. 

WORADA,  a  state  of  Scnegambia,  to  the  S  of 
Konkadu,  to  the  W  of  the  Bating  or  Black  river, 
and  intersected  bv  an  affluent  of  that  river. 

WORA8ITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Laun.   Pop.  260. 

WORAT8CHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  reg.  of  Eger,  bail,  of  Saatx.    Pop.  420. 

WORATTA,  a  country  which  is  reputed  to  lie 
to  the  8  of  Abyssinia,  and  E  of  Kaffa,  and  to  be  in- 
habited both  by  Christians  and  Pagans  of  various 
shades  of  colour. 

WORB,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Bern,  and  bail,  of  Konolfingen,  surmounted  by  an 
ancient  castle.    Pop.  3,185. 

WORBEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Nidan.   Pop.  464. 

WORBIS,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Saxony,  and  regency  of  Erfurt.  The  circle 
comprises  an  area  of  8  26  German  sq.  m.  Pop. 
42,589.  The  town  is  on  the  Wipper,  near  the  source 
of  that  river,  and  45  m.  NW  of  Erfurt.  Pop.  2,078. 
It  has  manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

WORBIS  (Breitbx),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Saxony,  and  regency  of  Erfurt,  circle  and 
5  m.  E8E  of  Worbis,  on  the  Wipper.  Pop.  1,300. 
It  has  manufactories  of  linen  fabrics,  and  spinning 
mills. 

WORBLINGEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 


Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  See,  and  bail,  of  Radolph- 
sell.    Pop.  588. 

WORB8CHEIDT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Amsberg,  and  circle  of  Olpe.   Pop.  260. 

WORCESTER,  a  city  and  county  of  its* If,  the 
seat  of  a  see,  and  the  capital  of  the  co.  of  Worces- 
ter, locally  situated  in  the  division,  onion,  and 
county  of  Worcester,  on  the  river  Severn,  which  ii 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  5  arches.  ar,d 
distant  ;U  m.  W  of  the  Birmingham  and  Glouce*- 
tor  railway  at  Spetchley,  from  which  a  branch  line 
runs  to  the  city.  In  the  parliamentary  returns  for 
1831,  Worcester  is  held  to  comprise  the  parishes  of 
St  Albans,  All  Saints,  St  Andrew,  St.  Helen,  »t 
Nicholas,  and  St  Swithin,  parts  of  the  parishes  «f 
Claines,  St.  Clement,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Peter,  and 
the  extra-parochial  parts  of  the  Blockhouse.  Ok 
jail  and  bridewell,  and  the  precincts  of  the  eoUepe. 
Area  220  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  11,300;  in  1831. 
18,610;  in  1851,  27,528.  This  city,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  a  gentle 
slope  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Severn.  It  is  sheltered 
from  the  E  by  a  finely  wooded  hill :  on  all  the  other 
sides  it  is  open,  being  in  what  may  be  called  the 
great  plain  of  the  Severn.  It  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  of  which  some  alight 
vestiges  remain.  The  streets  in  general  are  wide, 
well-pnved,  and  lighted,  clean,  and  neat;  and  the 
principal  streets  are  regular  and  handsome.  The 
principal  pnblic  edifices,  besides  the  cathedral  and 
the  parish  churches,  nine  of  which  stand  within  the 
walls,  and  two  without,  are  the  guild-hall,  a  hand- 
some modern  structure ;  new  county-courts  recently 
erected ;  the  new  county  jail,  a  building  on  How- 
ard's plan;  the  city-jail  erected  in  1824;  the  book- 
of- industry,  the  infirmary,  a  theatre,  and  varioas 
hospitals  and  schools.  The  principal  manufacture* 
are  those  of  gloves  and  porcelain.  There  is  a  v en- 
extensive  demand  for  W.  gloves,  both  for  home- 
consumption  and  for  exportation,  and  the  largest 
number  of  the  working  classes  are  employed  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  which  is  recommended  to 
them  by  the  facility  which  it  allows  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it  to  work  "in  their  own  houses,  and  at  their 
own  convenience.  There  are  several  large  porce- 
lain establishments.  The  beauty  of  W.  chins  is 
well  known  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  it  being  s 
considerable  article  of  trade.  The  trade  of  the  cny 
is  very  considerable,  not  only  in  the  articles  of  it* 
more  immediate  produce,  but  also  owing  to  the  great 
advantages  of  its  central  situation  for  inland  rum- 
gation,  independently  of  its  recent  valuable  railway 
communications.  The  assizes  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  hhire  arc  held  in  W.  as  the  county  - 
town.  The  citv  has  regularly  returned  2  member* 
to  parliament  since  23°  Edward  I.  The  number  cf 
electors  registered,  in  1837.  was  3,196;  in  186!. 
2,651.  W.  is  a  polling-place,  and  the  principal 
place  of  election  for  the  members  representing  the 
western  division  of  the  shire. 

Diocete  and  See.)  The  diocese  of  W.,  which  i* 
said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  request  of  Osbere, 
a  prince  of  the  Wiccii,  by  Ethelred,  king  of  Mercia, 
about  the  year  680;  was  formerly  of  much  greater 
extent  than  latterly,  even  though  re-enlarged  by 
recent  orders  in  council.  The  whole  of  the  co.  of 
Gloucester  anciently  belonged  to  it  Latterly  it 
contained  all  Worcestershire  (excepting  15  parishes 
and  8  ehapelries  belonging  to  Hereford),  besides 
about  one-third  of  Warwickshire,  and  the  parishes 
of  Brome  and  dent  in  Staffordshire,  and  of  Hales- 
owen in  Shropshire.  By  order  in  council  of  date  T2i 
December,  1836,  the  archd.  of  Coventry  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  din.  from  that  of  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try ;  and  part  of  the  deanery  of  Burford.   The  total 
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;  of  the  average  gross  yearly  income  of  the 
•ee  of  W.  for  three  years,  ending  31st  December, 
1831,  wag  £6,916:  nett  yearly  income  £6,569.  The 
average  nett  income  of  the  dean  and  chapter  or  cor- 
poration of  the  cathedral,  an  a  corporation  aggregate, 
during  the  three  years  ending  1841,  was  £8,479; 
the  corporation  consisting  of  a  dean  and  10  preben- 
daries or  canons. — The  Cathedral  is  a  noble  speci- 
men of  Gothic  simplicity :  the  exterior  is  extremely 
plain,  and  devoid  of  all  laboured  ornaments.  Its 
beauty  consists  in  its  height,  space,  and  the  light- 
ness of  its  architecture,  which  is  greatly  aided  by 
the  lofty  pinnacles  rising  from  every  termination  of 
the  building.  This  edifice  was  first  erected  by 
Ethel  red,  king  of  Mercia,  in  680,  whon  it  was  a 
convent  of  secular  priests.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
present  buildings,  consisting  of  the  hall,  refectory, 
cloister,  Watergate,  &c.,  were  all  built  between  1320 
and  1386,  by  Bishop  Wakefield.  The  form  is  the 
usual  one  of  a  double  cross,  displaying  the  grand 
features  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  consist  in  extent 
and  strength,  and  to  which  we  may  add  the  solem- 
nity of  the  high  pointed  arch,  and  the  beauty  of 
diminutive  ornament  The  proportions  of  the  ex- 
terior are  on  a  grand  scale :  it  is  in  length  514  ft. ; 
is  breadth  78  ft;  and  in  height  68  ft.;  and  the 
tower,  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisle 
to  the  altitude  of  200  ft,  is  ornamented  at  the  cor- 
ners by  four  lofty  pinnacles,  and  with  elegant  bat- 
tlements of  light  open  work.  This  tower  has  been 
reckoned  heavy,  particularly  in  the  upper  tier  of 
ornamental  windows.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  an  gust,  and  yet  more  simple,  than  the  choir, 
in  which  the  best  effect  is  produced  by  its  clustered 
pillars,  the  exquisite  open- worked  mouldings  of  its 
pointed  arches,  and  its  general  arrangement.  The 
cloisters  are  125  ft  by  120  ft.,  and  16  ft  in  width. 
The  bishop's  palace  stands  near  the  cathedral,  in  a 
commanding  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
The  charities  of  W.  are  very  numerous,  and  in  1830 
yielded  in  all  an  annual  revenue  of  about  £4,500. 

Hittory  ]  It*  dty  of  W.  boasts  of  an  antiquity  M  high  as  any 
In  th«  island.  In  the  lime  of  ilia  ancient  Britons,  according  to 
the  Kit  of  their  dtles  given  by  Nennlus,  it  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable consequence,  and  waa  called  Caer  Goorangoo.  Perhaps 
Hewed  Ha  consequence  to  ita  situation,  being  protected,  on  Uie 
■  <nr  hand,  by  an  impaaaabJe  forest,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the 
m«r  Severn.  besides  having  the  advantage  of  an  adjacent  ford 
over  the  river.  It  waa  taken  possession  of  by  the  Roman*  at  an 
early  period  of  their  dominion  In  Britain,  and,  although  aome 
ouutru  exist  aa  to  whether  it  wat  «  principal  station  of  that  peo- 
ple, yet  it  seems  certain  that  a  fortrc**  w««  erected  here  to 
pp'toct  the  passage  of  the  Severn,  and  aecure  the  conquests 
in  the  nrigtitnurhood.  After  the  general  anion  of  the  small 
Saxon  kingdom*,  the  bishop  of  VY.  obtained  certain  royal 
iranta,  which  enabled  him  to  fortify  the  cathedral  and  close 
In  the  Hth  and  13th  centuries,  the  dty  suffered  severely  and 
repeatedly  from  Area,  partly  accidental,  and  partly  by  military 
an.i  nthcr  incendiariea  Daring  this  period,  and  the  two  sue- 
ofime  centuries,  it  wan  also  the  scene  of  several  recorded  hla- 
torieal  events  of  some  Importance,  which,  however,  oar  limits  do 
not  permit  as  more  particularly  to  notice.  During  the  dvil  wars 
la  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  this  dty  embraced  the  royal  cause,  and 
wm.  in  fact,  the  flrrt  city  which  openly  did  so.  It  afterwards 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  a  line  of 
44.000  Imposed  on  Uie  Inhabitants,  besides  a  forced  loan  of 

not  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  dti- 
of  the  army,  continued  to  exert 
i  to  the  canw!  of  the  klnjr,  and  in  conMijaence.  It  was 
apun  besieged  in  ISM,  when,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of 
f.nir  month*,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  honourable  terms.  The 
rhy  still  remained  favourable*  la  the  royal  canae,  and  on  the  T2<\ 
August.  1651.  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  garrison,  the 
gates  were  opened  U>  a  Scottish  army  nniier  Charles  n.  From 
various  untoward  cin;um*ianrea,  the  king,  on  arriving  at  W., 
foand  that  his  force*,  fatigued  by  a  king  and  harassing  march, 
were  not  more  numerous  than  when  he  rose  from  his  camp  at 
On  Uie  other  hand,  he  found  all  the  militia  and  regn- 
every where  opposed  to  him,  and  in  eon- 


>  country 

his  situation  waa  one  of  treat  difficulty.  With  an 
army  of  about  80,000  men  Cromwell  fell  upon  the  dty,  and 
attacking  it  on  nil  sides  and  meeting  with  little  opposition,  ex- 
cept frvm  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  General  Middleton,  broke 
is  opoo  the  disordered  royalists,  and  the  whole  Scottieh  army 
were  either 

VII. 


flamed  with  national  antipathy,  put  to  death  the  few  that  escaped 

from  the  field  of  battle.  The  king  left  W.  in  the  afternoon,  and 
travdled  to  Bosoobel  in  Staffordshire.  After  his  escape,  the 
citizens  made  their  last  stand  In  the  town-hall,  but  were  finally 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers. 

WORCE8TER,  a  county  and  division  of  Cape 
Colony  in  8.  Africa.  The  division  is  bounded  on  trie 
N  by  the  division  of  Clanwilliam ;  on  the  £  by  Beau- 
fort :  on  tho  8  by  George  and  Zwillendam ;  and  on 
the  W  by  Stellenbosch  and  Cape.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  20,000  sq.  m.,  and  is  watered  by  the  Breede, 
the  Great  Berg,  and  the  Doom.  The  town  is  si- 
tuated on  the  Breede,  60  m.  ENE  of  Capo  Town. 
Between  Cape  Town  and  the  rich  corn-growing  re- 
gions of  W.  there  interposes,  at  a  distance  of  about 
40  ro„  the  Bokkeveld  range  of  mountains  stretch- 
ing across  the  country,  and  nearly  cutting  off  the 
capital  from  all  communication  with  the  interior  in 
that  direction.  These  mountains  are  only  passable 
at  a  few  points,  where  it  was  formerly  necessary  to 
unload  a  waggon  at  one  side,  carry  over  the  pack- 
ages by  band,  or  on  the  backs  of  horses,  and  reload 
them  into  another  at  the  other  side  ;  in  short,  they 
form  as  complete  a  barrier  to  intercourse  by  wheel 
carriages  as  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  ships.  At  an 
expense  of  £50,000,  with  the  labour  of  our  colonial 
conviets,  this  mighty  barrier  has  been  cut  through 
from  one  side  to  the  other, — upwards  of  18  m.,  and 
a  magnificent  road  constructed,  by  which  the  wealth 
of  the  interior  may  pour  down  unobstructed  to  the 
shores  of  Table  Bay. 

WORCESTER,  a  central  county,  township,  and 
city  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.  The  town- 
ship, comprising  an  area  of  1,450  sq.  m.,  is  generally 
undulating,  and  possessing  considerable  fertility, 
drained  by  Blackstone,  Guinnebaug,  Ware,  Mil- 
lar's, Nashua,  and  Mill  rivers,  and  intersected 


by  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  the  Providence  and 
Worcester,  the  Worcester  and  Fitchbnrg,  the  West- 
ern, tho  Nashua  and  Worcester,  the  Fitch  burg, 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  tbe  Norwich 
and  Worcester,  the  Cheshire,  &c.  railroads.  Pop. 
in  1840,  95,313;  in  1850,  130,789.  Its  capital,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  is  45  m.  by  railroad  W  by  8 
of  Boston,  and  in  N  lat.  42°  16'  IT',  and  W  long. 
71°  48*  18".  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  drained  by  branches  of  Black- 
stone  river.  It  contains  some  handsome  streets  and 
public  buildings,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
thoroughfares  in  New  England,  being  situated  in 
the  centre  of  five  extensive  lines  of  intercommuni- 
cation, vis.  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  the  West- 
em,  the  Providence  and  Worcester,  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  the 
Fitchbnrg  and  Worcester.— Also  a  county  in  the 
8E  part  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  comprising  an 
area  of  616  sq.  m.  intersected  from  N  to  8  by  Po- 
comoke,  and  drained  by  its  branches.  Pop.  in  1840, 
18,877;  in  1850,  18,859.  Its  capital  is  SnowhilL— 
Also  a  township  of  Otswego  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  57  m.  SW  of  Albany.  It  has  a  hilly 
surface,  and  is  drained  by  Charlotte  river  and  its 
branches.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,390;  in  1850,  2,047.  It 
has  a  village  of  the  same  name,  with  about  200  in- 
habitants.— Also  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  89  m.  E  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,200;  in  1850,  1,400.— Also  a  town- 
ship of  Washington  co.,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  7 
m.  N  of  Montpelier,  drained  by  the  N  branch  of 
Onion  river.    Pop.  in  1840,  587 ;  in  1850,  702. 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  a  central  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  N  by  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire ;  on  the  E  by  Warwickshire ;  on  the  8  by  Glou- 
cestershire ;  and  on  the  W  by  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire.  In  form  it  is  a  very  irregular  quadrangle, 
with  detached  portions  on  aft  sides  surrounded  by 
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other  connties,  while  portions  of  other  counties  are 
insulated  within  it.  Its  greatest  length  is  36  m. ; 
breadth  26  m. ;  clrcumf.  130  m. ;  area  723  sq.  m.,  or 
462,720  acres.  It  was  dirided  into  hundreds  very 
irregularly  shaped  and  singularly  intermixed,  until 
by  an  act  passed  in  1831 ,  new  divisions  were  formod. 
The  county  is  now  accordingly  dirided  into  10  por- 
tions, called  divisions,  politically  scpnratod  into  an 
eastern  and  a  western  parliamentary  district  or  divi- 
sion ;  the  eastern  comprising  the  Droitwich,  North- 
field,  Pershore,  Stourbridge,  Dudley,  and  Block- 
ley,  divisions,  and  tho  western,  those  of  Worcester, 
Kidderminster,  Hundred  House,  and  Upton.  There 
are  197  parishes  in  the  county,  comprising  1  city 
and  county  town,  Worcester;  6  parliamentary  bor- 
oughs, Worcester,  Evesham,  Droitwich,  Kidder- 
minster, Hewdloy,  and  Dudley ;  and  these  and  the 
following  six  other  market-towns,  namely,  Stour- 
bridge, Pershore,  Shipston,  Tetbury,  Broomsgrove, 
and  Upton.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
the  county,  in  1831,  was  41,646;  in  1841,  46,962; 
in  1851,  51,943.  The  pop.  of  this  county,  in  1801, 
was  439,333;  in  1831,  211,400;  in  1841,  233,484; 
In  1851,  276,926.  The  pop.  of  1831  consisted  of 
45,512  families,  14,654  of  whom  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  and  19,030  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  handicraft. 

Climate  and  souV)  The  climate  of  this  co.  is  mild 
and  salubrious,  ana  in  the  vales  vegetation  is  very 
early.  On  the  Malvern-hills  the  air  is  extremely 
mila  as  well  as  pure.  The  same  character  prevails 
on  some  of  the  elevated  parts  in  the  NW ;  but  on  the 
Lickey,  the  Bredon,  and  the  Broadway -hills,  the  cli- 
mate is  rather  colder.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  county  is  rich  and  beautiful,  being  finely  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  valley,  and  richly  wooded.  There 
is  scarcely  any  tract  so  sterile  as  to  be  destitute  of 
verdure,  and  in  most  parts  the  cultivation  is  good. 
Almost  the  entire  central  and  southern  parts  of  tho 
district  are  occupied  by  the  vales  of  Worcester  and 
Evesham.  Tho  vale  of  Worcester  is  bounded  on  the 
8W  by  the  Malvern-hills,  which  form  part  of  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Herefordshire : 
see  article  Mai.ybrk-Hii.ls.  Connected  with  these 
are  the  Abberlcy-hills  which  occupy  the  NW  part 
of  tho  county,  and  bound  on  the  W  the  vale  which 
stretches  on  the  N  into  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire. On  the  E  side  of  the  vale  are  the  Lickey  or 
Hagley-hills,  which,  commencing  at  Hagley,  con- 
tinue In  nearly  a  8E  direction  to  Headless  Cross, 
whence  they  Btretch  nearly  S  along  the  boundary  of 
the  co.,  and  for  a  short  distance  enter  it  again,  at 
length  sloping  off  near  Evesham.  Connected  with 
the  Coteswold-hills  of  Gloucestershire,  are  the  H re- 
don-hills,  in  the  SE  district  of  the  county,  a  mile 
or  two  S  of  Pershore.  These  hills  separate  the 
vale  of  Gloucester  from  that  of  Evesham.  A  ridge 
of  high  ground  beginning  a  little  to  the  E  of  Wor- 
cester, and  stretching  nearly  S  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Avon,  separates  the  vales  of  Worcester  and 
Evesham,  the  former  of  which  is,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  vale  of  the  Severn  ;  and  the  second  of  its  tribu- 
tary the  Avon.  The  soil  of  this  co.  is  various.  In 
the  northern  parts  it  consists  of  rich  loamy  sand, 
united  with  a  small  proportion  of  gravel.  Towards 
the  east,  light  sand  ana  peat  earth  are  sometimes 
found ;  but  the  prevailing  soil  there  is  a  strong  clay. 
In  tho  vale  the  upper  soil  is  particularly  deep :  it  is 
a  dark-coloured  earth,  resting  on  a  substratum  of 
clay  in  some  parts,  and  of  gravel  in  others.  On 
some  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Severn  and  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  there  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  extremely 
favourable  to  vegetation.  Wheat  is  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  yields  a  good  return,  as  well 
as  barley  and  beans.   Hops  in  some  districts  form 


a  principal  crop,  and  orchards  of  apple  and  pear 
trees,  for  cider  and  pern',  are  numerous.  Pern  u 
in  some  parts  so  plentiful  as  to  form  the  comm.* 
drink  of  the  peasantry.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fat- 
tened on  the  rich  pasturage  of  this  county.  The 
new  red  sandstone  formation  occupies  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  co.  Rocks  of  an  older  epoch,  u 
usual,  form  the  higher  ranges.  The  Malvern -hill* 
aro  composed  of  granite,  syenite,  and  syenitic  green- 
stone. The  Lickcy-hiUs  are  a  mass  of  quartz,  a 
rock  which  is  also  found  in  the  Malvern* lull*. 
Limestone  occurs  in  the  Abberley-hilla,  on  the  NW 
side  of  the  co.  At  the  SE  corner  in  CleeTe  Prior 
parish,  there  are  quarries  of  very  good  stone;  awl 
still  farther  S,  in  the  Broadway-hills,  stone  of  a  red- 
dish colour  is  quarried.  Freestone  and  calcarero* 
flapstone  are  quarried  in  various  quarters.  The 
NW  corner  of  the  co.  is  for  a  small  space  occupied 
by  part  of  the  Bcwdley  coal-basin,  and  coal-pits 
are  sunk  there  at  Mamble  and  at  Bay  ton.  The 
detached  division  of  Dudley  forms  part  of  the 
Dudley  coal-basin,  in  which  the  beds  of  coal  al- 
ternate with  strata  of  ironstone ;  and  coal  i* 
raised,  and  iron  made  in  large  quantities.  The 
Dudley  limestone  quarries  are  very  extensive  and 
curious  excavations.  Brick  earth  abounds  in  thi* 
co.  At  Droitwich  there  aro  rich  and  long  cele- 
brated brine-springs,  supposed  to  have  been  worked 
even  by  the  Romans.  There  are  singular  spring* 
and  beds  of  rock-salt  at  Stoke  Prior,  near  Bron:*- 
grove. 

Itiven.]  The  Severn,  the  Avon,  the  Stour.  and 
the  Teme,  are  the  principal  rivers  in  Worcestershire. 
The  Severn  enters  the  co.  from&alop,  near  Bewdlev, 
and  taking  nearly  a  southward  course,  runs  throujrb 
the  length  of  the  co.,  passing  by  Stourport,  Worces- 
ter, and  Upton,  and  finally  quitting  it  for  Glnnce*- 
tershire,  a  little  before  it  is  joined  by  the  Upper 
Avon.  The  Severn  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  $0 
tons  as  far  as  Worcester,  and  for  those  of  60  tons  a* 
far  ns  Bewdley- Bridge.  The  whole  navigation  of 
this  river  from  its  mouth,  without  tho  aid  of  lock*, 
is  160  m.  The  mass  of  the  Co.,  as  already  seen,  is 
within  the  basin  of  the  Severn,  of  which  it  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  districts.  The  Upper  Avon  enter* 
from  Warwickshire  on  the  E,  ana  thence  take*  a 
SW  course  to  Evesham,  round  which  town  it  flow*. 
Running  then  in  a  general  western  direction,  with 
many  bondings,  by  Pershore,  and  after  a  very  wind- 
ing course  nearly  8,  it  passes  into  Gloucestershire. 
The  Stour  enters  the  co.  from  Staffordshire,  p».«*« 
through  Kidderminster,  and  joins  the  Severn  at 
Stourport.  Tho  Teme,  which  has  its  source  in 
Shropshire,  enters  this  co.  near  Tenlmry,  on  the  XW, 
whence  it  takes  a  very  irregular  course  to  the  SE, 
and  joins  the  Severn  about  1$  m.  below  Worcester. 

Thi j  co.  I*  Intersected  by  several  ratals. 


m  1*  thua  kept  op  with  all  part*  of  ft* 
i  and  W  orceaterahire,  or  Stourpnrt  canal 
fern  at  Stourport,  mwti  the  old  Birmir* 


Roeuii  and  Raihrayi. 
and  water  eommunlciu 
land.    The  Staffnrdshii 

which  opens  into  the  Severn  at  Stourport,  meet*  the  oU  rUrraii* 
ham  canal,  a  little  to  the  N  of  Wolverhampton  in  Staffonbture. 
and  thence  communicate*  with  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  la  Its 
course  of  46  in  ,  It  is  carried  by  aqueduct*  over  the  Trent  Sc. 
Stour,  and  two  or  three  other  smaller  stream*,  ami  hy  *  tamd 
under  the  town  of  Kidderminster.  There  are  Kkewiae  tiro  other 
tunnels,  two  large  reservoir*,  and  a  number  of  bridge*  and  un<I! 
aqueduct*  on  Its  coarse.  The  Dudley  canal  proceed*  from  the 
\\  orce*ter  and  Birmingham  canal  about  4  in  S  of 


and  Joins  the  Stourport  canal  a  little  west  of  Stourbridge,  la 
whole  course  Is  L3  m.,  and  in  tbl*  short  distance  it  passes  taroagfc 
three  tunnels  of  more  than  4  m.  In  aggregate  length  About  1  * 
N  of  Stourbridge  a  branch  run*  to  that  town.  The  Leraniiutrr 
and  Kington  canal  run*  through  a  small  portion  of  the  NW  p*n 
of  this  co.  where  there,  are  coal-mines.  Tne  Droitwich  canal 
runs  from  the  salt-works  at  Dmitwich  to  the  Severn,  s  di*t*>* 
of  5  m.,  In  which  it  descends  Mf  ft  by  8  locks.  The  Warcr*ur 
and  Birmingham  canal  connects  the  two  towns  so  named,  sad 
joins  the  Severn  at  the  former.  About  IS  m. 
at  TardeWg,  8  m.  E8E  of  Brom«grove.  it  runs  through  s 
600  yds.  in  length,  and  In  the  remainder  of  it*  count  tfa 
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three  other  shorter  tunnel*.  Ail  of  these  tunnel*  are  IS  ft.  high, 
and  184  wide,  with  7  ft.  J  In  depth  of  water.  The  Burning- 
I  and  Stratford  canal  communicate*  with  this  one  at  King's 
i  —The  principal  road*  are  thoae  from  London  to  Welsh- 
pool, Aberystwlth,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury  and  Holywell,  Kid- 
derminster and  Birmingham.— The  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 
railway  intersects  this  county  from  its  NK  to  its  SK  extremity. 
From  its  Junction  with  the  Ixmdon  and  Birmingham  line  at  Bir- 
mtngnam,  it  proceeds  across  the  Birmingham  and  Warwick 
canal,  and  by  CamphiU,  Bromsgrove,  Stoke  Prior,  Droitwich, 
Spetchley  near  Worcester,  Deflbrd,  Ecklngton,  ami  Bredon,  (at 
all  of  which  place*  there  are  stations).  Into  Gloucestershire,  east 
of  Tewkesbury.  This  line  Is  44  m.  in  length,  with  branches  8  m. 
Tin  London  and  Birmingham  railway  enwsos  a  small  portion  of 
the  co.  at  iu  N  B  comer.  A  line  runs  from  Worcester  by  Persiiore, 
Evesham,  and  Banbury,  to  the  London  and  Birmlnirliaro  line. 


Trade,  Manufucturti,  dx.}  Beside*  the  general 
county  produce  of  corn,  cattle,  fine  wool,  hops,  fruit, 
cider,  and  perry,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  W. 
consist  chiefly  of  carpets,  &c.,  at  Kidderminster; 
glass  and  iron  at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge ;  gloves, 
porcelain,  iron,  Ac.,  at  Worcester;  bar,  sheet,  and 
other  iron,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  villages  near  the 
river  Stour;  salt  at  Droitwich  and  Stoke  Prior;  and 
needles  at  Redditch. 

FranckUf.  and  Qovernmrnt.}  Previous  to  the 
pass  ng  of  the  reform  act,  two  members  were  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  the  co.,  two  each  for  Wor- 
cester, Evesham,  and  Droitwich,  and  one  for  Rowd- 
ier. Under  that  act  Droitwich  was  deprived  of  one 
member,  and  Kidderminster  and  Dudley  were  each 
authorized  to  return  one ;  and  the  county  four,  two 
for  the  eastern  division,  who  arc  polled  for  at  Droit- 
wich, Stourbridge,  Pershorc,  and  Shipston,  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  election  being  at  Droitwich;  and  two 
for  the  western,  who  are  polled  for  at  Worcester, 
Upton,  Tcnbury,  Bewdlev,  and  Stourport,  the  prin- 
cipal place  of  election  being  at  Worcester.  The 
number  of  electors  registered  for  the  co.  in  1837 
was,  for  the  eastern  division,  5,995;  for  the  wes- 
tern, 4,654.  In  1852  the  electors  were  6,354  for 
the  eastern  division,  and  4,102  for  the  western. 
This  county  is  included  in  the  Oxford  circuit. 
The  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Wor- 
cester.— In  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  this  co.  is 
in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio.  of  Worcester,  and 
prov.  of  Canterbury.  It  includes  the  deaneries  of 
Kidderminster,  Droitwich,  Wighora,  Powick,  Per- 
ahore,  and  Evesham. 

Hutoryand  Antiquities.]  The  principal  military 
transactions  connected  with  the  history  of  this  co. 
occurred,  the  first  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  where  fell 
Simon  de  Montfort,  with  many  of  his  party,  under 
the  arms  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  in 
the  baron*'  wars  against  that  king;  and  the  second 
at  Worcester,  in  1651,  where  Cromwell  obtained 
what  he  called  his  crowning  victory  over  tho  Scotch 
army,  which  had  marched  into  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  Charles  II.  on  the  throne.  In  the 
time  of  the  Britons,  Worcestershire  was  inhabited  by 
the  Oornavii;  the  Romans  comprised  it  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Flavia  (\cmrien*i« ;  and  during  the  hept- 
archy it  belonged  to  Mercia.  There  arc  traces  here 
of  the  Iknield-strect  and  the  Ridgc-way.  Upton  and 
Worcester  are  supposed  to  have  been  Roman  sta- 


WoRCHEN.    See  Boboo-di-Val-Luoaxo. 

WORDEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Deutsch-  Krone.  Pop. 
200. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
circle  of  l  i  t  tow.    Pop.  260. 

WORDINOBORO,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  8 
coast  of  the  island  of  Seeland.  Pop.  1 ,500.  It  has 
manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics. 

WORDWELL,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  6  m.  W  by  N 
of  Bury- St- Edmunds.    Area  2,299  acres.    Pop.  56. 

WORECH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
tho  regency  of  Prague,  bail,  of  Simchow.    Pop.  810. 


WOREL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Parbubitz,  and  bail,  of  Chrudim.   Pop.  690. 

WORFELDEN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  Starkenburg,  prcsidial  of  Grossgerau.    Pop.  460. 

WORFIELD,  a  parish  in  Salop,  84  m.  NE  by  E 
of  Bridgnorth.   Area  10,320  acres.    Pop.  1,735. 

WORININGEN  (Gross  and  Klein),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle 
of  Pilkallen,  containing  respectively  230  and  320  in- 
habitants. 

WORITTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Allenstein.    Pop.  300. 

WORKHEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  reg.  of 
Koniesberg.  and  circle  of  Heilsberg.    Pop.  230. 

WORKINGTON,  a  parish,  market-town,  and 
Rea-port,  in  Cumberland,  34  m.  SW  of  Carlisle,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Derwent,  near  the  sea.  The 
parish,  besides  the  town  of  W.,  contains  the  cha- 
pelry  of  Great  Clifton,  and  the  townships  of  Little 
Clifton,  stain  bum,  and  Winscales.  Area  8,310 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  7.196;  in  1851,7,159.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  S  bank  of  the  Derwent,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  from 
which  it  receives  a  good  supply  of  water.  The 
older  part  consists  of  narrow  and  irregular  streets, 
but  a  few  good  streets  have  been  formed  of  late 
years.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  coal  mines, 
and  the  chief  portion  or  the  trade  consists  in  the  ex- 
portation of  their  produce  to  Ireland  and  other 
placeB.  Shipbuilding  and  manufactures  of  ropes, 
cables,  and  other  articles  In  connection  with  snip- 
ping, are  carried  on. 

WORKSALL.  or  Worsaia  (Hioh),  a  township 
and  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Northallerton,  Yorkshire, 
4  m.  SW  of  Yarm.    Area  1,511  acres.    Pop.  130. 

WORKSALL,  or  Wohsaix  (Low),  a  township  in 
the  p.  of  Kirkleavington,  Yorkshire,  3  m.  SW  of 
Yarm.    Area  1,312  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 171. 

WORKSOP,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  co. 
of  Nottingham,  10  m.  E  of  the  Eckington  station,  on 
the  North  Midland  railway,  and  intersected  by  tho 
Chesterfield  canal.  It  contains,  besides  the  town  of 
W.,  the  chapelries  of  Scofton  and  Shireoaks,  and 
the  hamlets  of  Gateford,  Kilton,  Osbcrton,  Radford, 
Ratcliffc,  Ryton,  and  Sloswicks.  Area  18.220  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  5,566;  in  1851,  7,215.  Tho  church, 
which  formed  the  western  part  of  the  church  of  an 
ancient  priorv,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  Angfo-  Norman  style  in  England.  It  has 
two  beautiful  towers,  one  of  which  was  formerly 
the  great  central  tower  of  the  pile.  The  situation 
of  the  town  is  in  a  valley  at  the  N  extremity  of 
8herwood  forest,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Ryton. 
The  principal  street  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
is  crossed  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  both 
consisting  of  good  houses.  The  principal  trade  is 
in  malt,  which  is  chiefly  sent  to  Manchester  by  the 
Chesterfield  canal.  The  vicinity  is  covered  with 
wood,  and  is,  in  general,  picturesque:  there  are 
several  handsome  seats  belonging  to  the  nobility, 
on  account  of  which  the  vicinity  of  W.  is  well  known 
under  the  cognomen  of '  the  Dukery.'  Among  these 
splendid  seats  are  Clumber,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle ;  Welbeck  abbey,  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland ;  and  Thoresby,  that  of  Earl  Man- 
vers. 

WORKUM,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Friesland,  arrond.  and  11m.  WSW  of  Sncek,  and 
about  f  of  a  in.  from  the  Zuider-Zee.  Pop.  8,000. 
It  has  a  harbonr  and  considerable  fisheries. 

WORKUM,  or  Woxdricheii,  a  fortified  town  of 
Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  North  Brabant,  arrond.  and 
18  m.  NW  of  Bois-le-Duc,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Maas,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Whaal.  Pop. 
1,000. 
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WORLABY,  or  Wosletbv,  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 5J  m.  N  by  £  of  G  landlord- bridge.  Area 
3,210  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  309;  in  1851,  500. 

WOBLDHAM  (East),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Southampton,  'J  A  no.  E  by  8  of  Alton.  Are*  1,687 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  212  ;  in  1851.  258. 

WORLDHAM  (West),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Southampton.  2}  m.  8E  by  E  of  Alton.  Area  447 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  96;  in  1851,  98. 

WORLE,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  8 
m.  NW  of  Axbridgo,  in  the  line  of"  the  Bristol  and 
Exeter  railway.    Area  1,810  acres.    Pop.  960. 

WORLESTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Acton, 
co.-palatiue  of  Chester,  1$  m.  N  of  Nantwich.  in  the 
line  of  the  Chester  and  Crewe  railway.  Area  1,122 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  367;  in  1851,  337. 

WORLlNGHAM,  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  2  m.  ESE 
of  Beccles,  on  the  navigable  river  Waveney.  Area 
1,631  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  202;  in  1851,  174. 

WORLINGTON,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  1  m.  WSW 
of  Milden-hall,  on  the  navigable  river  Lark,  over 
which  there  is  here  a  ferry.  Area  2,080  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  368;  in  1851,  394. 

WOBLINGTON  (East),  a  parish  in  Devonshire, 
6  m.  E  of  Chumleigh.  Area  2,363  acre*.  Pop.  in 
1831,  292  ;  in  1851,  277. 

WOBLINGTON  (West),  a  parish  in  Devonshire. 
5)  m.  E  of  Chnmleigh.  Area  2,683  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  187;  in  1851,  229. 

WOBLINGWOBTH,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  5  m. 
NW  of  Framlingham.  Area  2,446  acres.  Pop. 
811. 

WOBLITSCHKA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz.  ami  bail,  of  Lands- 
kron,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adler  and  Buch- 
bersrc*.    Pop.  1,300. 

WOBLITZ,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dos- 
sau,  in  the  bail,  of  Oricnbaum,  lj  m.  from  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  S  side  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  1.895.  It  is  well-built,  and 
has  several  breweries,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  ducal 
castle  and  park,  reputed  the  finest  in  Germany. 

WOBLOW.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pardubits,  and  bail,  of  Lietomisahl. 
Pop.  200. 

WOBM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
circle  of  Aachen.    Pop.  200. 

WOBMBEBG,  a  summit  of  the  Harz  mountains, 
on  the  confines  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  which 
has  an  alt.  of  2.880  ft.  above  sea-level. 

WORMBRIIXIE,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  9 
m .  SW  of  Hereford,  in  the  line  of  the  Abergavenny 
and  Hereford  railroad.   Area  720  acres.    Pop.  91. 

WORMDILT,  or  Orneta,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  and  47  m.  SSW  of  Konigsberg,  and  cir- 
cle of  Braunsberg,  on  the  Dreweion.  Pop.  3,630. 
It  has  a  castle,  two  suburbs,  and  two  hospitals,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  cloth  and  gloves,  and 
tanneries.    This  town  was  founded  in  1316. 

WOBMELDANGE,  or  Worheldixokn,  a  village 
of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  and  10  m.  E  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  cant,  of  Grevenmachem,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Moselle.    Pop.  1,510. 

WOBMELN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Minden,  and  circle  of  Warburg.    Pop.  435. 

WOBMENHALL,  or  WoimiNoitAtL.  a  parish  in 
Buckinghamshire,  12  m.  WSW  of  Aylesbury.  It 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Thumley  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.    Area  1,469  acres.    Pop  in  1851,  340. 

WORMER,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
North  Holland,  and  bail,  of  Hoorn,  9  m.  N  of  Am- 
,m.    Pop  1,210. 
WORMERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Cologne,  and  circle  of  Bhcinbach.  Pop.  268. 
WORMGAY,  or  Wermeoav,  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 


~\  m.  NNE  of  Do wnham- Market. 
Pop.  in  1831,  323;  in  1851.440. 

WOBM II  ILL,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Tideswell, 
co.  of  Derby,  2$  m.  WSW  of  Tideswell.  on  the  river 
Wye,  amidst  picturesque  scenery.    Pop.  369. 

WOBMHOUDT,  a  canton,  cbmmnnc,  and  roar 
ket-town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  and 
arrond.  of  Dunkerque.  The  cant,  comprises  10 
com.  Pop.  in  1831,  15,342;  in  1846.  15.730.  The 
town  is  16  m.  S8E  of  Dunkerque,  on  the  Peru*. 
Pop.  in  1846,  3,991.  It  has  several  breweries,  a 
wax-work,  an  oil-mill,  tanneries,  and  brick-kilns. 

WOBMINGFOBD,  a  parish  in  Essex,  3|  m. 
WSW  of  Nayland,  on  the  navigable  river  Stoar. 
Area  2,331  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  535. 

WOBM1 NGTON  (Little),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Gloucester,  5  m.  N  by  E  of  Wincheombe.  Area 
560  acres.    Pop.  in  1881,  97 ;  in  1851,  62. 

WORMLAGE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. <d 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Kalau.    Pop.  322. 

WOBM  LAKE,  or  Bahr-El-Dld.  a  small  lake  of 
Fewan,  in  Central  Africa,  in  N  lat.  26°  42*  (T.  E 
long.  0°  54'  57",  according  to  Dr.  Vogel.  It  is  one 
of  the  Trona  lakes,  as  they  are  called,  a  small  gnwp 
scattered  aronnd  a  labyrinth  of  sand  hills,  valleys, 
and  precipices,  along  tbe  N  side  of  the  Wadi-Sherri 
and  the  Wadi-Gharbi.  Its  waters,  which  are  if  a 
dark  colour,  of  from  18  to  24  ft  deep,  abound  in  a 
species  of  worm  called  dud. 

WOBMLEIGHTON.  a  parish  in  Warwickshire. 
8  m.  E  by  N  of  Kingston,  crossed  bv  the  Oxford 
canal.    Area  2.320  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  194. 

WOKMLEY,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  2}  m  N 
by  E  of  Chcshunt,  crossed  by  the  New  river,  boemdrd 
on  the  E  by  the  river  Lea,  and  intersected  bv  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  railway.  Area  940  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  471  ;  in  1851.  511. 

WORMS,  a  city  of  Hease- Darmstadt,  in  the  pror. 
of  Bheinhessen,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  26  m.  SSE  d 
Mentz.  The  streets  are  dark  and  narrow,  and  the 
old  massive  walls,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  are  in 
a  dilapidated  state.  The  cathedral  is  a  ponderous 
Gothic  building,  with  a  magnificent  portal.  The 
other  pnblic  buildings  are  the  mint,  the  town-boose, 
in  which  Luther  appeared  before  the  diet  in  1MI, 
Trinity  church,  and  two  synagogues.  The  popula- 
tion is  said  to  have  been  formerly  considerable ;  hot 
tin'  city  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  French  in 
the  general  devastation  of  the  palatinate  in  1689. 
part  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Frankfort-on-tbe- 
Maine,  or  to  Holland ;  and  many  of  the  house*  were 
never  rebuilt,  the  ground  belonging  to  them  brinr 
laid  out  in  gardens.  The  present  pop.  is  about 
9,500,  chiefly  Lutherans.  The  manufactures  ire 
leather,  tobacco,  and  lacquered  ware.  The  envi- 
rons are  fertile.  The  title  of  the  town  to  historic 
notice,  arises  from  its  having  been  frequently  tbe 
seat  of  the  diet  of  the  empire.  Few  places  'hare 
suffered  more  from  war  and  other  calamities.  So 
early  as  407  W.  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals ;  ia 
451,  and  538,  by  the  Huns.  It  has  suffered  also  by 
fires;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  by  earthquakes. 
The  former  bishopric  of  this  name  comprised  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  W  of  Germany,  of  the  extent  of  170 
sq.  m.,  with  18.000  inhabitants.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Rhine ;  and.  at  the  peace  of  Lone- 
ville  in  1801,  the  portion  to  the  W  of  that  river  wu 
ceded  to  France,  while  that  to  the  E  was  gives  to 
Hesse- Darmstadt.  At  present,  the  whole  belongs 
to  the  latter  state. 

WOBMSDOBF,  a  village  of  Prusaia  in  the  re- 
gency of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of 
Pop.  545. 

WORMSER-JOCH.    See  Stilfskr  Jcch. 
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WORM8FELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Landsberg.    Pop.  362. 

WORMSH I LL,  or  Wobmheix,  a  parish  in  Kent, 
5  ro.  S8W  of  Sittfngbourne.  Area  1 ,467  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  186;  in  1861,  209. 

WORMSLEY,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire.  3$  m. 
SE  by  S  of  Weobly.  Area  1,293  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  102;  in  1851,  125. 

WORMSTEDT,  a  village  of  r*xc- Weimar,  in  the 
prov.  of  Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Dornburg.    Pop.  400. 

WORMZK,  a  village  of  North  West  Africa,  in 
Sedan,  in  the  Fellatah  state,  to  the  8E  of  Saccatu. 

WORNITZ.   Sec  Wernitx. 

WORNSDORF,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  See,  and  hail,  of  Stockach.    Pop.  889. 

WO  RON  ET8CH .    See  Voroke*. 

WOBONETZ,  a  village  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle 
and  54  m.  from  Tschernowitx,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Moldawa.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
pottery. 

WORPLACK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Roesel.    Pop.  200. 

WORPLESDON,  a  parish  in  Surrey,  3J  m.  NNW 
of  Guildford.  It  contains  the  tythings  of  Bingham, 
Perry-bill,  We* tend,  and  Wyke.  Area  7,140  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1.360;  in  1851,  1.549. 

WORPSWEDE,  a  villageof  Hanover,  in  the  gov. 
of  Stade.  and  principality  of  Bremen,  near  Oster- 
bolx.    Pop.  461. 
WORRINGEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 


of  the  Rhine,  regency  and  9  m.  NNW  of  Cologne, 
en  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop.  1,415.  It  has 
several  breweries,  and  distilleries  of  brandy. 

WORSBOROUGH,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Dar- 
fitld,  Yorkshire,  2J  m.  8  by  E  of  Barnesley,  and 
connected  with  the  Barnesley  and  Dearne  ana  Dove 
canals,  by  a  branch  in  Worsborough-dale.  Area 
3,594  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  2,677  ;  in  1851,  4,250. 

WORSLEY,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Eccles,  co.- 
palatine  of  Lancaster,  5*  m.  S8E  of  Great  Bolton, 
intersected  by  the  Wigan  and  Ixrigh  canal,  and  near 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  Area  6,240 
acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  5,061 ;  in  1831,  7,839;  in  1851, 
10,189.  Here  are  extensive  coal-mines,  and  subter- 
ranean canals  formed  by  the  late  duke  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  Bridgcwatcr  canal  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  oar  inland  navigations,  and  was  formed  soon 
after  the  construction  of  the  Sankcy  canal.  The  first 
portion  of  this  great  work,  the  Manchester  and  Wors- 
ley branch,  was  commenced  in  1758,  and  completed 
in  1762 ;  but  the  plan  of  a  canal  was  first  conceived 
early  in  the  18th  century  by  Sir  Wm.  Egerton.  In 
1737  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  render- 
ing Worslev  brook  navigable,  but  was  never  carried 
into  execution.  The  act  which  was  destined  to  be 
worked  out  was  passed  in  1758,  and  the  scheme  in- 
cluded about  30  m.  of  underground  tunnelling,  con- 
necting together  the  extensive  collieries  of  Worsley. 
The  other  portions  of  the  canal— those  to  Runcorn 
and  Preston  Brook — were  subsequently  grafted  upon 
the  Manchester  and  Worsley.  So  highly  success- 
ful was  the  undertaking,  that  at  the  death  of  the 
duke,  in  1803,  it  is  said  to  have  been  realising  a 
profit  of  £50,000  to  £80,000  a-year.  The  mouths  of 
the  colliery  tunnels  at  W.  form  a  singular  feature  in 
the  landscape.  They  are  low,  dark,  cavernous  open- 
ings, only  constructed  for  very  small  boats,  which, 
when  loaded,  sink  almost  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
whole  length  of  the  tunnels  is  about  14  m. — the 
canals  being  upon  two  levels.  "  The  first  level 
strikes  into  the  solid  rock  at  W.,  and  follows  the 
higher  seam  of  coal :  in  other  words,  the  miners,  in 
getting  the  coal  from  this  field,  take  out  a  portion 
in  the  form  of  a  canal,  so  that  wherever  they  go  the 
follows  them,  and  they  are  enabled  to  load 


directly  into  the  boats.  The  level  of  the  water  in 
this  subterranean  canal  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  canal  outside,  and  the  water  is  held  up 
into  it  during  the  day  by  sluices  at  the  mouth  of 
the  runnel.  When  the  miners  have  coinpleted  their 
toil  in  the  evening,  the  boats  they  have  filled  during 
the  day,  holding  about  10  tons  each,  and  chained 
together,  are  carried  out  with  the  current  created 
by  raising  the  sluice  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  so 
as  to  let  the  surface  of  the  subterranean  canal  find 
its  level.  The  floating  of  the  coal  out  of  the  mines 
is  thus  performed  at  little  or  no  cost  beyond  the  first 
outlay.  The  sluices  of  the  subterranean  canals  are 
closed  again  every  morning,  and  the  water  con- 
stantly filtering  through  the  earth  and  accumulat- 
ing in  the  mines  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
water  so  as  again  to  float  out  the  coal  boats.  These 
underground  canals  thus  drain  the  workings  to  some 
extent,  whilst  they  supply  cheap  water  carriage. 
Another  bed  of  coals,  lying  at  a  depth  of  60  yds. 
below  this,  has  a  similar  subterranean  canal,  but  it 
has  no  outlet,  and  merely  floats  the  boats  to  a  shaft, 
whence  they  are  lifted  by  steam  to  the  canal  pre- 
viously mentioned,  on  the  upper  level.  The  total 
craft  employed  upon  the  navigation  (including  10 
steamers  on  the  Mersey,  connecting  the  canal  at 
Runcorn  with  Liverpool)  are  497  in  number.  Eleven 
of  these  are  passenger  packets,  known  by  the  name 
of  1  swift  boats,'  and  are  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses  at  a  speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour.  The  num- 
ber of  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  carl,  including 
colliers,  is  not  far  short  of  5,000." 

WORS8TADT,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  14  m. 
S8W  of  Mayence.  Pop.  1,500.  It  has  a  castle  and 
an  hospital,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle. 

WOR8TEAD,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4  m.  SSE  of 
North  Walsham.  Area  2,603  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
830;  in  1851,  827.  The  village  of  W.  was  formerly 
a  market-town,  and  had  extensive  manufactures  of 
worsteds,  which  indeed  took  their  name  from  it,  [see 
article  Norwich,]  but  neither  market  nor  manufac- 
tures now  exist. 

WORSTIIORN,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Whalley, 
co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2  m.  E  of  Burnley.  Area 
2,800  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  798;  in  1851,  909. 

WORSTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Whalley, 
co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  1  m.  Nh  of  Clitheroe. 
Area  860  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  129;  in  1851,  89. 

WORTEGIIEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Antwerp,  and  arrond.  of 
Oudenarde.  Pop.  3,142.  The  village  is  5  m. 
WNW  of  Oudennrde.    Pop.  707. 

WORTEL,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Antwerp,  and  arrond.  of  Turn- 
hout.  Pop.  702.  The  village  is  26  m.  NE  of  Ant- 
werp, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Merck.  In  the  vicinity 
is  Champ  Frederich,  a  colony  founded  in  1822  for 
the  repression  of  mendicity. 

WORTELSTETTEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Swabia,  in  the  presidial  of  Wertingcn.    Pop.  407. 

WORTH,  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  the  state  of 
Iowa,  D.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  432  sq.  m., 
drained  by  English  river  and  Lime  creek.  It  has  a 
generally  level  surface,  and  contains  several  large 
lakes.— Also  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Michigan,  77  m.  NE  of  Lansing.    Pop.  600. 

WORTH,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Prestbury,  co.- 
palatine  of  Chester,  6  m.  8E  of  Stockport.  Area  450 
acres.  Pop.  in  1881,490;  in  1851,  885.— Also  a 
parish  in  Sussex.  Area  13,250  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831.  1.859;  in  1851,  2,475. 

WORTH,  or  Word,  a  parish  in  Kent,  1 1  m.  8  of 
Sandwich.    Area  7,431  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  471. 

WORTH,  or  Wohrd,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  iu  the 
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circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  near  Nuremburg.  Pot). 
2,243.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  chemical  sub- 
stances, aiid  paper. 

WORTH-MAT  HAVERS,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  3} 
m.  SSEofCorfe-Gastle.  Area  2,645  acres.  Fop.  in 
1831,356;  in  1851,  396. 

WORTHAM,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  5J  m.  NW  of 
Eye.   Area  2,736  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  1,086. 

WORTHEN,  a  pariah,  and  formerly  a  market- 
town,  chiefly  in  the  co.  of  8alop,  hot  extending  into 
the  adjoining  co.  of  Montgomery,  9  m.  NE  of  the 
town  of  Montgomery.  The  parish  includes  Bing- 
Weston,  Bromblow,  Upper-Heath,  and  Worthen, 
Quarters,  also  Aston-Pigott,  Aston-Rogers,  Beach - 
field,  Brockton,  Habbcrley,  Netherheath,  and  Wal- 
ton with  Ke wins- Farm.  Area  4,227  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  2,290;  in  1851,  3,325.  Lead-mines  were 
wrought  here  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian.  A  curious  line  of  stones  here  is  snp- 
i  to  have  been  the  ancient  boundary  between 
n  gland  and  Wales. 
WORTHENBURV,  a  parish  in  Flint,  8  m.  N  of 
Ellesmere,  on  the  river  Dee.  Area  3,279  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  623;  in  1851.  543. 

WORTHING,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  4  m.  N  by  E 
of  East  Dereham.  Area  690  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 
138;  in  1851,  170. — Also  a  sea-port  and  chapehry 
in  the  p.  of  Broadwater,  20  m.  E  by  S  of  Chichester. 
This  town  has  risen  from  a  poor  fishing  village  to 
be  a  well-frequented  watering-place.  The  lodging- 
houses  and  inns  are  of  the  best  description,  and  the 
streets  are  well-paved  and  lighted.  Pop.  5,370. 
The  inhabitants  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
herring  and  mackerel  fisheries. 

WORTHINGTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Stand- 
ish,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  31  m.  N  by  W  of 
Wigan,  in  the  line  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal,  and  the  North  Union  railway.  Area  657 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  124;  in  1851,  176.— Also  a 
chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Breedou-on-the-hill,  co.  of  Lei- 
cester, 4$  m.  NEof  Aahby-de-la-Zouch,  with  which, 
and  with  the  Swannington  and  Leicester  railway,  it 
is  connected  by  a  branch  line  of  railway.  Pop. 
with  the  liberty  of  Nowbold,  in  1801,  1,096;  in 
1831,  1,211;  in  1851,  1,203. 

WORTHINGTON,  a  township  of  Hampshire  co., 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  8.,  17  m.  WNW  of 
Northampton.  It  has  a  finely  diversified  surface, 
and  is  drained  by  Weetfield  river  and  its  branches. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,197;  in  1850, 1,134.— Also  a  village 
of  Sharon  township,  Franklin  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  on  the  E  side  of  Olontangy  river,  9  m.  N  by 
W  of  Columbus,  and  intersected  by  the  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  railroad.  Pop.  in  1840, 
440;  in  1850,501. — Also  a  village  of  Armstrongeo., 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  145  m.  WNW  of  Har- 
risburg.  It  has  a  large  charcoal  hot-blast  furnace. 
—Also  a  township  of  Richland  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.   Pop.  in  1840,  1,842. 

WORTHY  (Kjmo'b),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  South- 
ampton, 1\  m.  NNE  of  Winchester,  in  the  line  of 
the  Southampton  railway.  Area  2,216  acres.  Pop., 
with  the  tyttoing  of  Abbots- Worthy,  in  1801,  161 ; 
in  1831,  345;  in  1851,  382. 

WORTHY  (Mabtyk),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  South- 
ampton, 3  m.  NE  by  N  of  Winchester.  It  includes 
the  hamlet  of  Chilland.  Area  1 .800  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  219;  in  1851,  193. 

WORT  I  NO,  a  parish  in  tho  co.  of  Southampton, 
2  m.  W  of  Basingstoke,  in  the  line  of  the  Southamp- 
ton railway.    Area  1,139  acres.    Pop.  in  1861,  158. 

WORTLEY,  a  township  and  chapelry  in  the  p. 
of  St  Peter,  Yorkshire,  2£  m.  WSW  of  Leeds.  Are  a 
1,036  acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,995;  in  1831,  5,944  ; 
in  1851,  7,896.   Tho  inhabitants  are  extensively 


employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  Lci-ria 
district.  Here  also  coarse  earthenware  and  tobac- 
co pipes  are  made  from  clay  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Also  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Tankerskj. 
Yorkshire.  5$  m.  88w  of  Barnesley,  in  the  line  of 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  railway.  Area  5,984 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  918;  in  1851,  1,095. 

WORTON,  a  tythingin  the  p.  of  Potterne,  Wilts, 
3 J  m.  SW  of  Devises.   Pop.  in  1851,  349. 

WORTON  (Nether),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Ox- 
ford, 3  m.  SW  of  D^ddington.  Area  790  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  94;  in  1851,  62. 

WORTON  (Oveb),  a  parish  in  Oxford,  4  m.  SW 
by  S  of  Deddington.    Area  623  acres.    Pop.  85. 

WORTOWA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitx,  and  bail,  of  Hobenmauth. 
run,  280. 

WORTWELL,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Reddeahau, 
Norfolk,  6  ra.  SW  of  Bungay,  on  the  Wareney. 
Pop.  in  1831,  537;  in  1851,  541. 

WOS  A  NT,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Eger,  bail,  of  Tachau.    Pop.  280. 

WOSCHITZ  (JuhoI  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Tabor. 
Pop.  1,800.  It  has  a  castle  belonging  to  the  counts 
of  Khuenburg,  an  Armenian  institute,  an  hospital, 
and  a  paper-mUl.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  village  of 
Alt-Woschitt. 

WOSCHNICK,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Lublinitz.  Pop. 
1,000.    It  has  a  castle. 

W08CHTSCHUTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Pleas.  Pop.  403. 
Unas  an  iron-work. 

WOisCZELLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Lyk.  Pop. 
240. 

WOSEHNO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Ilohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail  of  Budweis.    Pop.  260. 

WOSEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Miihlhausen.  Pop. 
830. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and 
bait,  of  Podiebrad.  Pop.  260. — Also  a  village  of  the 
same  regency,  in  the  bait  of  Gitschin.  Pop.  260. 
—Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pardubitx,  and 
bail,  of  Neu-Cobn. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Preestitx.  Pop.  200.— Also  * 
village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Rokitxao. 
Pop.  1,000.  It  has  s  synagogue,  and  posst*se* 
several  iron-works.  —  Also  a  village  of  the  same 
regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Strakonitx.  Pop.  400.  U 
possesses  a  castle  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  manu- 
factories ofpotaah. 

WOSELEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Horaxdiowits. 
Pop.  500. 

WOSERIN.  a  village  of  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Sternberg. 
Pop.  200. 

WOSH,  Wedoe,  or  Wijh,  a  small  creek  on  the 
E  coast  of  the  Red  sea,  in  N  bit  26s  13',  E  long.  3o* 
32',  having  a  shallow  natural  anchorage,  with  an  en- 
trance 250  yds.  wide.  There  is  a  village  or  collec- 
tion of  huts  upon  an  elevated  rock  on  tbe  N  side  of 
the  creek,  distant  about  5  m.  from  an  inland  fort  of 
the  same  n 
is  used  as 

caravans  going  to  Mecca. 

WOSISCHEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  and  bail,  of  Pardubitx.    Pop.  300. 

WOSITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  tin 
regency  and  bail,  of  Parduhitz.    Pop.  370. 

WOSKORINEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Nim 
burg.    Pop.  800. 


ime,  which  has  a  garrison  of  25  men,  and 
a  depot  for  grain  for  the  supply  of  the 
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W08KRESENSKOE,  a  village  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Moscow.    Pop.  1,100. 

WOSLAW1TZ.  a  village  of  Aust  ria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Iglau,  and  scignory  of  Mescritsch. 
Top.  340. 

W0SLOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Pisek.    Pop.  410. 

WOSN'ESSENSK,  a  market-town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Kherson.    Pop.  1,000. 

WOSXITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Kbniggratx. 
Pop.  240. 
WOSPOKK.  See  Wkisskkbero. 
WOSSARKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Graudenz. 
Pop.  250. 

W086IDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Heilsberg.    Pop.  200.  * 
WOSSIK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Eger,  circle  of  Klattau,  and  scignory  of 
Lakaw'itz.    Pop.  230. 

WOS31NGEN,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Stein,  II  m.  E  of  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  1,300.  It  has 
a  castle  and  two  churches. 

W0881TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
and  circle  of  Danzig.    Pop.  335. 

WOSTEGKOW1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  and  seignory  of  Jam- 
nitz.   Pop.  300. 

WOST1TZ,  or  Wasatice,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  18  m.  SSW  of 
Brunn,  between  two  small  lakes.    Pop.  1,100. 
WOSTRATSCUIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
"  ,  in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Bischof- 
Pop.  550.    It  has  a  castle. 
WOSTREDEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Beneschau. 
Pop.  460.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOSTRETIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  and  bail,  of  Pardubitz.    Pop.  800. 

WOSTROMUR,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Horzitz. 
Pop.  550. 

WOSTROW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Hohenmanth. 
Pop.  300. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in 
the  bail,  of  Leditsch.  Pod.  440.  It  has  a  castle 
and  manufactories  of  potash. — Also  a  village  of  the 
regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Beneschau.  Pop. 
240.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and 
bail,  of  Brzeznitz.    Pop.  250. 

WOSTROW ETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  bail,  of  Pisek.    Pop.  800. 

WOSTRUZNO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo  hernia, 
in  the  regency  and  bail,  of  Gitschin.    Pop.  300. 

WOTAWA,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prachin,  which  has  its  source  on  the  NE 
side  of  the  Bohmerwald;  flows  first  NE,  then  E,  and 
afterwards  NE;  and  after  a  total  course  of  75  m., 
joins  the  Moldau  on  the  1.  bank.  Schilllenhofen, 
Horazdiowitz,  Strakonitz,  and  Pisek,  are  the  princi- 
pal places  on  its  banks. 

WOTENIK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stralsuud,  and  circle  of  Grimmen,  on  the  Tribel. 
Pop.  820. 

WOTENITZER,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of 
Grerismuhlen.    Pop.  220. 

WOTERSIN,  a  village  of  Meckleuburg  Strelitz, 
and  regency  of  Ratzeburg.    Pop.  640. 

VV'OTITZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Budweis.    Pop.  2,000.    It  has  a  castle. 

VVOTRUB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pardubitz,  bail,  of  Ledetsch.    Pop.  210. 


WOTSCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Eger.'and  hail,  of  Saatz.    Pop.  220. 

WOTTON-COURTNEY,  a  parish  in  Somerset- 
shire, 4  in.  W  of  Dunster.  Area  3,145  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  426;  in  1851,411. 

WOTTON-F1TZ-PA1NE.  a  parish  in  Dorset,  4* 
m.  NNE  of  Lymo-Regis.  Area  1,679  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  455;  in  1851,  361. 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE,  a  parish  and  market- 
town  in  the  co.  of  Gloucester,  19  m.  8  by  W  of  Glou- 
cester. Besides  the  town  of  W.,  this  p.  contains  the 
tythings  of  Huntingford,  Sinwell  with  Bradley,  Sy- 
mond's-hall  with  Combe,  and  Wortley.  Area  4,880 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  5,482;  in  1851,  4,224.  The 
town  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  the  an- 
cient site  is  called  '  the  Brands.'  The  present  town 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  consists  of  two  par- 
allel streets,  containing  some  neat  houses. 

WOTTON  UNDERWOOD,  a  parish  in  Bucks. 
Area  3,220  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  253. 

WOTUNDO,  or  Atuxdo,  a  river  of  Zanguebar, 
which  throws  itself  by  two  embouchures  into  the 
Indian  ocean,  opposite  the  island  of  Zanzebar. 

WOTWOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Prague,  bail,  of  Wolwarn.  Pop.  660. 

WOTZLAF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Danzig.    Pop.  850- 

WOUBRECHTEGEM,  a  department  and  com- 
mune of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  East  Flanders,  and 
arrond.  of  Audenarde.    Pop.  2,800. 

WOU BRUGGE,  a  village  of  Belgic  Holland,  in 
South  Holland.    Pop.  1,168. 

WOUDSEND,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  Friesland,  to  the  N  ofSlooten. 

WOUGHTON- ON -THE -GREEN,  a  parish  in 
Bucks,  2J  m.  N  by  W.  of  Fenny-Stratford,  on  the 
river  Ouse,  and  crossed  by  the  Grand  Junction  canal. 
Area  890  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  303;  in  1851,  333. 

WOULDHAM,  a  parish  in  Kent,  3  m.  SW  of  Ro- 
chester, on  the  river  Med  way.  Area  612  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,411;  in  1851,343. 

WOUMEN,  a  department  and  com.  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Furnes, 
watered  by  the  Canal-de-l'Yser.  Pop.  2,380. 

WOUTSCHUA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Stvria, 
in  the  circle  of  Cilly.   Pop.  538. 

WOUW,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
North  Brabant,  to  the  N  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  Pop. 
2,600. 

WOW,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  capital  of 
a  small  state  of  the  same  name,  in  the  prov.  of  Gu- 
jerat,  and  district  of  Never,  near  the  E  side  of  the 
Bunn,  and  10  m.  SW  of  Theraud.  Tbc  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Coolies. 

WOWAMIA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
of  Gujerat,  and  district  of  JhaUavar,  on  the  8  Dank 
of  the  Bunn,  opposite  its  junction  with  the  gulf  of 
Kutch,  and  24  m.  NW  of  Murevy.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen. 

WOXEN.  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Finland. 

WOXFELDE,  a  colony  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Sternberg.    Pop.  540. 

WOXNA,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  Jefleborg,  on 
the  Woma-Elf.   Pop.  700.    It  has  iron- works. 

WOXREHNE,  or  Woxhoiaaxdbr,  a  colonv  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of 
Landsberg.   Pop.  360. 

WOYANOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Danzig.    Pop.  370. 

WO YCIECHOWO,  two  villages  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Bomst    Pop.  460. 

WOYCIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Bromberg.  and  circle  of  Inowraclaw.    Pop.  330. 

WOYDEHNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Ragnitz.  Pop.  220. 
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WOYNAS8EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Oletsko.    Pop.  5100. 

W0YN1CZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galiria,  in  the 
circle  and  18  m.  £  of  Bochnia,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Dunajec.    Pop.  1,200. 

WOYNILOW,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Gali- 
cia, in  the  circle  of  8try,  on  the  Woynilowka.  It 
has  manufactories  of  common  earthenware. 

WOYNITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  K oaten.    Pop.  260. 

WOYNOWICE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Buk.    Pop.  579. 

WOYNOWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Ratibor.   Pop.  540. 

WOYNOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Bomst,  near  K&rge.  Pop. 
110.    It  has  a  castle. 

WOYSLAW1CE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  53  m.  ESE  of  Lublin. 
Pop.  1,000. 

WOYTIECHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Rich- 
en  burg.    Pop.  480. 

WOYWERG,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
ft.  go.  of  ^  u,  ft.  NE  of 

WOYZISKWO,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lublin.    Pop.  200. 

WOZNIKI,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Buk.    Pop.  362. 

WOZNITZEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Sensburg.   Pop.  550. 

WRAB,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Karolinen- 
thal,  and  a  little  to  tin-  s  of  Brandeis.    Pop.  260. 

WRABLANG.    See  Vbrehelt. 

WRABNES8,  a  parish  in  Essex,  4f  m.  E  of  Man- 
ningtree,  on  the  river  Stour  estuarv.  Area  1,491 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  248;  in  1851.  261. 

VVRACKO WITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Venes- 
chau.   Pop.  660. 

WRACLAW.    See  Breslao. 

WRADUK,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bos- 
nia, to  the  E  of  Travnik,  on  the  Bosna. 

WRAGBY,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  co. 
of  Lincoln,  12  m.  NE  of  Lincoln.  Area  1,594  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  601 ;  in  1851,  610.  The  village  stands 
in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  district  on  the  high  road 
from  Lincoln  to  Horncastle.  It  is  neatly  built 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
— Also  a  parish  comprising  the  townships  of  West 
Hard  wick.  Hasle,  Hill-top,  and  Hurstwick-with- 
Nostal,  in  the  wapentake  of  Osgoldcrces,  and  those 
of  Ryhill  and  Winterset,  in  the  W.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
5  m.  8W  of  Pontefract  Area  3.944  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  756;  in  1861,  762. 

VVRAHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Olmutx,  and  seignory  of  Kralitz. 
Pop.  550. 

WRAMPL1NGHAM,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  3  m. 
N  by  E  of  Wymondham.  Area  845  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  247;  in  1851,  245. 

WHAN  A  N,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  and  9  m.  N  of  Brunn.  Pop.  440.  It  has 
a  fine  collegiate  church,  in  which  are  the  tombB  of 
the  princes  of  Lichtenstein. 

WRANAY,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Prague,  8  m.  NNW  of  Schlan.  It 
has  an  hospital. 

WRANGA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  400. 

WRANGEL,  or  Vranoel  (Great  and  Little), 
two  inlands  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  9  m.  NE  of  Revel. 
They  are  thickly  covered  with  wood.    Pop.  1,100. 


WRANGLE,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  84. 
m.  NNE  of  Boston.   Area  9,780  acres.  Pop.  1,196. 

W  RAN  IAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Melnik.  Pop.  240. 

WRANOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  ia 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  hail,  of  Vene*chan. 
Pop.  230.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pflsea 
and  bail,  of  RokitEan.    Pop.  260. 

WRANOWEY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitechin,  and  bail,  of  ScmiL  on 
the  Iser.    Pop.  260. 

WRANOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Bncznitx. 
Pop.  490. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regencv,  in 
the  bail,  of  Rokitzan.  Pop.  360.  It  has  vitriol 
works. — Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  regency 
of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of  Plumenaa.    Pop.  385. 

WRASCHKOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Melnik. 

WRATH  (Cape),  a  celebrated  head-land,  in  the 
parish  of  Durness  in  Sutherlandshire,  forming  the 
NW  point  of  Scotland,  in  58*  87*  N  bit.,  and  5*  W 
long.  It  is  a  fine  promontory  of  granitic  gneiw. 
towering  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  the  height  of 
300  ft.,  and  standing  boldly  out  into  the 
"  Nothing,"  says  Macculloch,  M  can  exceed 
gance  and  majesty  of  its  form,  declining  to 
the  sea  in  a  second  and  much  lower  pyramidal  rork : 
the  whole  forming  an  outline  as  graceful  as  it  if 
unexpected,  and  as  grand  as  it  is  appropriate.  No 
vessels  approach  this  shore,  as  the  rapiditv  and  tur- 
bulence of  the  tide  are  extreme;  and  as  this  b  es- 
teemed both  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  point  to 
double."  In  1 828,  a  lighthouse  was  erected  here  at 
an  expense  of  £14,000.  It  shows  a  white  ret-ok- 
ing  light,  which  is  elevated  400  ft  above  high  wa- 
ter, and  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  24  m.  in  clear 
weather.  The  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  8W,  and  the 
Hoyhead  of  Orkney  towards  the  NE,  can  be  seen  is 
clear  weather  from  the  top  of  this  lighthouse. 

WRATISCHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Pil- 
gram.    Pop.  280. 

WRATKO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Schwan- 
Kosteletz.    Pop.  250. 

WRATNO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Jungbmuba. 
Pop.  260. 

W  RATTEN  Y.   See  Frattixo. 

WRATTING  (Great),  a  parish  in  Suffolk  *i  m. 
WNW  of  Clare.    Area  1,329  acres.    Pop.  391. 

WRATTING  (Little),  a  parish  in  Suffolk.  &} 
m.  W  by  N  of  Hare.    Area  936  acres.    Pop.  J 12. 

WRATTING  (West),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Cam- 
bridge, 5  m.  N  by  E  of  Linton.  Area  3,441  acre*. 
Pop.  in  1831,  763;  in  1851,  868. 

WRATZLAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Hob  n- 
mauth.    Pop.  620. 

WRATZOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Veoa- 
chan.   Pop.  380. 

WRA  WHY,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  8  m. 
NE  of  Caistor,  including  the  hamlets  of  Glandford- 
brigg  and  Kettleby.  Area  5,070  acres.  Pop.,  with 
Kettleby,  in  1831,  1,780;  in  1851,  3,132. 

WRAXALL,  or  Wraxhall,  a  parish  in  DonKt, 
8  m.  E  of  Bcaminstor.  It  is  divided  into  Higher 
and  Lower  W.    Area  952  acres.    Pop.  in  1851.  87. 

WRAXALL,  a  parish  in  Somersetshire,  6J  m.  V7 
by  S  of  Bristol.    Area  3,772  acre*.    Pop.  1,016. 

WRAXALL  (North),  a  parish  in  Wilts,  7  m.  W 
by  N  of  Chippenham.  Area  2.127  acres.  Pep  m 
1831,415;  in  1851,450. 
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WRAXALL  (South),  a  cbapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Qreat  bnulford,  Wilts,  5  m.  W  by  N  of  Melksham. 
Pop.  in  1831,  389;  in  1851,  356. 

WRAY,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Melting,  co.- pa- 
latine of  Lancaster,  10  m.  NE  by  E  of  Lancaster. 
Area,  with  Bolton,  6,506  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  586 ; 
in  1851,  833.  Nails  are  manufactured  here  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

WRAZOW,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  and  15  m.  W8W  of  Ilradisch. 
Pop.  2,050. 

WRBCAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
die  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Kaurzim. 

Pop.  500. 

WEBENTHUL.   See  Wuhbrrthal. 

WRBiCAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Schlan.    Pop.  300. 

WRBIETTTZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradiscb.    Pop.  330. 

WRBIT8CHAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Bobmisch-Letpa,  and  bail,  of 
Leitmeritx.   Pop.  330. 

WRBITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Reichcnau. 
Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency  and 
bail,  of  Podiebrad.  Pop.  430. — Also  a  village  of 
the  same  regency  in  the  bail,  of  Gitschin.— Pop. 
400. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pardubitz, 
and  bail,  of  Ghotiobor.  Pop.  540.  It  has  a  castle. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail, 
of  Wolin.  Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
of  Prague,  ana  bail,  of  Mclnik.  Pop.  300. — Also  a 
village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  and 
leignory  of  Goolng.    Pop.  800. 

YVRBKA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Schlan.  Pop.  250. 
—Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Hra- 
disch,  and  seignory  of  Strassnitz.   Pop.  750. 

VVRBNO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Prague,  and  bait,  of  Melnik.  Pop.  300. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail, 
of  Brzeznitz.    Pop.  200. 

WRBNO  -  AN  -  DEM  -  WALDERN,  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and 
bailofLaun.    Pop.  370. 

WRBOCE.    See  Wekbao. 

WRBOWE.  See  Masher*  dobf.  See  also  Verbo. 

WKCHLABY.   See  Hohekei.be. 

WRCHOSLAWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Hradiscb,  on  the  Hanna. 
Pop.  500. 

W  ECHO  WIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Neustadt. 
Pop.  410. 

WRCHOWINA  (NoarrwAY),  a  village  of  Austria, 
in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of 
Horxitz.    Pop.  710. 

WRCOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail,  of  Budweis.    Pop.  280. 

WREAK,  a  river  in  Leicestershire,  rising  from 
various  sources  in  the  NE  part  of  the  co.,  ana  flow- 
ing 8W  by  Melton-Mowbray  and  Rotherby,  to  the 
Soar  near  Rothley.  Near  iu  efflux  into  the  Soar  it 
it  united  with  the  Leicester  canal,  and  it  is  here 
also  joined  by  its  principal  tributary  streams  from 
theSE. 

WREAY,  a  cbapelry  in  the  p.  of  St.  Mary,  Cum- 
berland, 5f  m.  8E  by  8  of  Carlisle.  Area  1,088 
seres.    Pop.  in  1881,  166 ;  in  1851,  149. 

WREBRONIG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  510. 

WRECHEM,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklcnburg-Strelitz,  circle  of  Stangard.  Pop.  200. 

WRECHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Konigsberg.   Pop.  310. 


WREDEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Westphalia,  regency  of  Munster,  and  circle  of 
Ahan,  on  the  Berkel.  Pop.  in  1843,  2,596.  It  has 
a  gymnasium,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen 
and  of  chicory. 

WREDENHAGEN,  a  bail,  and  village  of  the 
grand-ducbv  of  Mecklenburg-Schwcrin,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Windisch,  on  a  small  lake.    Pop.  540. 

WREIGH-H1LL,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Roth- 
bury,  Northumberland,  5i  m.  W  of  Rotbbury,  on 
the  river  Coquet.  This  place  was  formerly  popu- 
lous, but,  in  1665,  its  inhabitants  were  almost  en- 
tirely swept  away  by  the  plague,  and  the  pop.  has 
ever  since  been  small. 

WREKIN  (The),  a  noted  mountain  lying  to  the 
E  of  Shrewsbury  in  Salop,  between  the  Watling- 
street  and  the  Severn,  1  m.  from  Wroxeter.  It  was 
a  famous  station  of  the  Romans.  The  steepest  side 
of  the  hill  is  the  eastern.  Its  height  is  1,200  ft. 
The  summit  of  this  hill  commands  a  scene  on  the 
W  and  N  of  great  extent  and  grandeur,  looking 
right  into  the  central  outer  positions  of  the  Princi- 
pality. The  views  in  the  opposite  directions  com- 
mand the  busy  mining  district  of  Ketley,  Don- 
ington,  &c.,  and  breaking  away  from  Shiffnal,  carry 
the  eye  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  over 
one  of  the  richest  and  densest  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts  in  the  empire.  The  peculiar  pro- 
minence and  distinction  ot  the  W.  arises  from  its 
sudden  and  abrupt  elevation,  in  a  wide  and  exten- 
sive flat  county,  and  its  pudding-like  form,  discon- 
nected from  any  eminences,  except  the  undulating 
elevations  at  Coalbroke-dale.  The  Shropshire  coal- 
field lies  in  a  triangle,  with  the  Severn  as  the  base, 
and  the  apex  extending  to  Lilleshall,  overlying  the 
mountain  limestone  at  the  bitter  place  and  on  one 
of  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin.  The  field  is  said  to 
potass  "ten  beds  of  good  workable  coal,"  in  some 
instances  1 6  ft.  in  thickness.  The  sandstone,  which 
has  been  worked  on  the  side  of  the  W.,  discloses 
some  curious  fantastic  forms,  and  is,  in  many  places, 
converted  into  quartz. 

WREKIN,  a  river  in  Lancashire,  which  falls  into 
the  Stour  at  Cussiugton. 

WRELTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Middleton, 
N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  2f  m.  WNW  of  Pickering. 
Area  1,230  acres.    Pop.  in  1831, 172 ;  in  1851,  232. 

WREMEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  of 
Stade,  and  state  of  Bremen,  near  Dorum.  Pop.  545. 

WREN  BURY,  a  parish  in  the  co.-palatine  of 
Chester.  4}  m.  SW  by  S  of  Nantwich,  intersected 
by  the  Ellesmere  canal.  It  contains  the  townships 
of  Bromball,  Chorley,  Woodcot,  and  Wrenbury- 
with- Frith.    Area  1 1.6) jo  acres.    Pop.  2,060. 

WREN1NGHAM  (Great),  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
4  m.  SE  by  E  of  Wymondham.  Area  1,528  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  409;  in  1851,  452. 

WRENTHAM,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  5J  m.  N  by 
W  of  Southwold.    Area  2,303  acres.    Pop.  1,026. 

WRENTHAM,  a  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  23  m.  8W  by  8  of 
Boston,  drained  by  branches  of  Taunton,  Charles, 
and  Neponset  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Nor- 
folk co.  railway.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,915;  in  1850, 
3,037.    It  has  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

WRENTHORPE.    See  Stanley. 

WRESCHEN,  or  Wrkszma,  a  circle  and  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  prov.  and  regency  of  Poaen.  The 
circle  comprises  an  area  of  12*6  German  sq.  m.  Pop. 
36,629.  The  town  is  32  m.  ESE  of  Posen.  Pop. 
3,144.  It  contains  several  churches,  Lutheran  and 
Catholic,  and  has  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics.  r 

WRESCHIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Czarnikau.    Pop.  350. 
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W  RES  EN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  CUli.    Pop.  400. 

WRESSEL,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
3}  m.  N  of  Howden,  on  the  river  Derweut,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway,  which  is 
here  carried  across  the  river  by  a  cast-iron  bridge 
of  70  ft  span.  It  contains  the  townships  of  News- 
ham  with  Brind,  and  Wrcssel  with  Loftsomc.  Area 
3,705  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  386;  in  1851,  378. 

WRESTE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  270. 

WRESTEDT,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Luneberg,  and  bail,  of  Bodenteicb,  near 
Welxen.    Pop.  352. 

WRESTLING  WORTH,  a  parish  in  Bedfordshire, 
5$  m.  ENE  of  Biggleswade.  Area  1,620  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  448 ;  in  1851,  588. 

WRETHAM  (Great  or  East),  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, 6  m.  NE  by  N  of  Thetfbrd.  Area  6,442  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  325;  in  1851,  385. 

WRETTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  1  m.  W  of  Stoke- 
Ferry.   Area  1,154  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  538. 

W  REX  EN,  a  market-town  of  Waldek,  in  the 
district  of  the  Diemel,  on  the  Orpe.  Pop.  1,030.  It 
has  a  paper-mill  and  iron-works. 

WREXHAM,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the 
co.  of  Denbigh,  13  m.  8  by  W  of  Chester.  The 
parish  extends  into  Flintshire,  and,  besides  the 
town  of  Wrexham,  contains  the  chapelries  of  Horse 
Drelincourt,  Brymbo,  and  Minera,  and  the  town- 
ships of  Abenbury-fechan,  Abenbury-vawr,  Acton, 
Beiston  or  Bores  ton,  Boras-bovah,  Broughton,  Es- 
clusham-above,  Esclusham-below,  Gourton,  Stans- 
by,  Wrexham  Abbot,  and  Wrexham-Regis.  Area 
15,879  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1 1,515 ;  in  1851, 15,520. 
The  church,  an  elegant  structure,  178  ft.  long 
and  72  ft.  broad,  with  a  tower  185  ft.  high,  consists 
of  a  chance],  pentagonal  in  shape,  a  nave,  two  col- 
lateral aisles,  and  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower  at  the 
W  end.  The  town  consists  of  several  streets,  con- 
taining some  handsome  houses.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  is  greatly  benefited  by 
its  situation  as  a  thoroughfare  between  Liverpool 
and  Chester  and  North  Wales.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  employed  in  the  flannel  trade,  also  in  paper- 
making,  ana  carry  on  considerable  traffic  in  coal, 
iron,  and  lead,  which  are  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

WRHAWETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Klattau.  Pop.  270. 

WKIKTZEN,  or  BaiarzBK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Oberbarnim, 
86  m.  ENE  of  Berlin,  on  an  arm  of  the  Oder.  Pop. 
6,450.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  four  gates,  and 
has  an  hospital.  It  possesses  manufactories  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  and  of  tobacco,  tanneries,  sev- 
eral breweries,  and  important  fisheries.  The  envi- 
rons are  adorned  with  gardens.— Also  a  village  dis- 
tinguished as  Alt-Brietzen.    Pop.  332. 

WRIGHT,  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  the  Btatc  of 
Iowa,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  576  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Borne  river,  and  by  the  head  branch  of 
Iowa  river.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is 
generally  fertile.— Also  a  county  in  the  8W  part  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  comprising  an  area  of  913  sq. 
m..  drained  by  Gasconade  river  and  ita  branches. 
It  has  a  finely  diversified  surface,  and  is  very  fer- 
tile.   Pop. in  1850. 3,387.    Its  capital  is  Harts vi lie. 

WRIGHTINGTON,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Ec- 
cleston,  oo.- palatine  of  Lancaster,  4  m.  NW  of  Wi- 
gan.    Area  3,876  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,613. 

WRIGHTSBORO,  a  village  of  Columbia  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  U.  8.,  on  a  branch  of  Little 
river,  54  m.  NE  of  Milledgeville.    Pop.  in  1850, 150. 

WRIGHTS  TOWN,  a  township  of  Bucks  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  7  m.  SEof  Doyles- 


town,  bounded  on  tho  8  by  Neshaming  creek,  and 
drained  by  its  tributaries.  Pod.  in  1840,  70S.— AUc 
a  village  of  Hanover  township,  Burlington,  co.,  in  u* 
state  of  New  Jersey,  23  m.  8  of  Trenton,  hip. 
250. 

WRIGHT8VILLE,  a  town  of  York  co^  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  24  m.  8E  of  HamV 
burg,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  oppotiu 
Columbia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  s  bridgv 
5,690  ft  in  length,  and  on  the  York  and  Wrighu- 
ville  railroad.   Pop.  in  1840,  672 ;  in  1850,  750. 

WRINGTON,  a  parish,  formerly  a  market-town, 
in  the  co.  of  Somerset  7  m.  NNE  of  Axbridgc.  It 
contains  the  chapelry  of  Burlington  and  the  tvtliing 
of  Broadfield.    Area  5,786  acres.    Pop.  1,630*. 

WRI8BERGHOLZEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in 
the  gov.  and  principality  of  Hildeabeim  and  baiL 
of  Winsenburg.  Pop.  525.  It  has  a  castle,  and 
possesses  manufactories  of  earthenware. 

WRI8CHT,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  lglau.   Pop.  380.    It  has  iron-work*. 

WRI88A,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  Sinde,  in  tk< 
district  and  15  m.  SW  of  Taeta,  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Sinde. 

WRI8WALL.  SeeWiaswaix. 

W  RITHLINGTON,  a  parish  in  8omewt<.W. 
7  m.  N  W  by  N  of  Frome,  intersected  by  a  canal  and 
railroad  communicating  with  Bath.  Area  772  acra. 
Pop.  in  1631,  245;  in  1851,  296. 

WHITTLE,  a  parish,  formerly  a  market-town,  in 
Kssex,  2$  m.  W  bv  8  of  Chelmsford.  Area  8,67? 
acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  2,341 ;  in  1851,  2,423. 

WRITZ;  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Loire-Inforieuro,  and  cant,  of  Saint-Mars-U-QaiUe, 
18  m.  N  of  Ancenia.   Pop.  1,706. 

WROBLEWO,  a  village  of  Prnssia,  reg.  of  To- 
■en,  and  circle  of  Samter.   Pop.  360. 

W  ROC  K  W  A  RD 1 N  E,  a  parish  in  Salop,  2  a.  W 
by  N  of  Wellington,  intersected  by  the  Shrewtbury 
canal.    Area  4,608  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  3,107. 

WRODAWEK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Wiescbei, 
ENEofBrsesc.   Pop.  1,480. 

WROHE,  or  Wrad,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  toe 
duchy  of  Holstein,  to  the  8  of  the  Wcsten-sec,  and 
in  the  parish  of  that  name.   Pop.  408. 

WHOHM,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the  dachy 
of  Holstein,  bail,  of  Norden-Ditmarschen,  and  pirM 
of  Zellingstodt    Pop.  352. 

WRONCZIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
and  circle  of  Posen.    Pop.  300. 

WRON I  AWE,  or  Waosiowo,  a  village 
in  the  regency  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  h 
Wollstein.    Pop.  382. 

WRONIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Kosel.    Pop.  440. 

WRONKE,  or  Waosru,  a  town  of  Prnssia.  in  the 
prov.,  regency,  and  33  m.  NW  of  Posen,  snd  circle 
of  Samter,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Warthe.  Pop.  J.850- 
It  has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

WRONKEN,a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Gambinnen,  and  circle  of  Goldau.    Pop.  200. 

WRONNEN  (Gaoss  and  Kutm),  two  vilUfes  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Gumbinnen,  and  eirckof 
Lotzen,  containing  respectively  260  and  210  inhabi- 
tants. 

WROOT,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  8  m.  NE  by 
N  of  Bawtry.    Area  3,246  acres.    Pop.  349. 

WROTHAM,  a  parish,  formerly  a  market-town, 
in  Kent,  24  in.  SE  by  E  of  London.  It  contains 
the  townships  of  Hale,  Nepicar,  Plaxtol,  WiofieM. 
and  Roughway,  and  the  hamlet  of  Borough-Greta. 
Area  8,878  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  3,184. 

WROTKO  W,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Krotoasyo.   Pop.  240. 
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WROTTESLEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Tetten- 
hall,  Staffordshire,  3  m.  NW  of  Wolverhampton. 

WROUGHTON,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  3  m.  SW  by 
8  of  Swindon.    Area  4,546  acres.   Pop.  1,645. 

WROXETER,  a  parish  in  Salop,  5f  m.  8E  by  8 
of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  river  Severn.  Area  4,774 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  636;  in  1851,  642.  This  is 
the  rite  of  the  Roman  station  Uriconium. 

WROXHALL,  a  parish  in  Warwickshire,  6  m. 
NW  byN  of  Warwick.  Area  1,735  acres.  Pop.  179. 

WROXHAM,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2J  m.  SE  of 
Coltishall,  on  the  river  Bare.  Area  1,489  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  368;  in  1851,  429. 

WROXTON,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  3  m.  WNW 
of  Banbury.  It  contains  the  chapelry  of  Balscott 
Area  2.350  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  789. 

WRSCHOWITZ,a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Carolintli.il. 
Pop.  1,000. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency, 
and  baii  of  Laun.    Pop.  320.    It  has  a  castle. 

WRTSCHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Przestitz. 
Pop.  560. 

WRUTEK.  SeeRuDio. 

WRUTITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  ft 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Nimburg.  Pop. 
450.   It  has  a  castle. 

WRZCLOWICE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  n 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lublin.    Pop.  210. 

WRZESIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppelu,  and  circle  of  Ratibor.    Pop.  240. 

WSCHECHLAP,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Venes- 
chau.  Pop.  280. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Gitschin  and  bail  of  Nimburg.    Pop.  240. 

WSCHECHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia,  in  the  circle  of  Prerau.    Pop.  800.    It  has  a 
1  possess  several  mills  and  breweries. 
WSCHKIIERl),  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  bail,  of  Kralowitz.    Pop.  230. 

WSCHEJAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Nimburg. 
Pop.  200. 

WSCHELIB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  bail,  of  Braunau.  Pop.  300. 

WSCHELIS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Nimburg.  Pop. 
360.    It  lias  a  castle. 

WSCHEMINA,  a  village  of  Austria,  iu  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradisch,  and  seignory  of  Lukow. 
Pop.  800. 

WSCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  bail,  of  Turnau.    Pop.  300. 

WSCHERAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Tuschkau. 
Pop.  1,300.    It  has  three  mills. 

WSCHESTAR,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Kiiniggratz. 
Pop.  310.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Prague, 
and  bail,  of  Gule.   Pop.  280. 

WSCHETAT,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Carolinenthal. 
Pop.  610. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  and 
bail,  of  Rakonitz.    Pop.  490. 

WSCHETETZ^  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  and  bail,  of  Budweis.   Pop.  215. 

WSCHETUL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradisch,  and  seignory  of  Holies- 
chau. 

WSCHEWEIL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Braetaniu. 
Pop.  290. 

WSCHOWA.   See  FaAKBTAUT. 

WSEMBORZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Poeen.  and  circle  of  Wresoken.   Pop.  300. 


U  8I8KO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  290. 

W87X)WA.   See  FaAK8TAi>T. 

W8ZERUB  SeeScncRAU. 

WSZETIN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  and  35  m.  NE  of  Hradisch.  Pop.  S.200.  It 
has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

WTELN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Egcr,  and  bail,  of  Brux.    Pop.  800. 

WTELNO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  458. — Also  a  village 
of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Gitschin, 
and  bail,  of  Jung-Bunzlau.  Pop.  440. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Melnik. 
Pop.  450. 

WTUREK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Adelnau.   Pop.  350. 

WUBISER  (Gross  and  Klein),  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Ko- 
nipsberg.    Pop.  540. 

WU-CHAE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-Be,  and  div.  of  Ning-wu-fu. 

WU-CHANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ha-pih,  and  div.  of  Wu-chang-fu,  in  N 
lat.  30°  22',  and  E  long.  1 14°  48*. 

WU-CHANG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih.  The  div.  comprises  ten  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Yang-tsen- 
keang.  opposite  Han-yang,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
confluence  of  the  Han-kcang,  735  m.  SSW  of  Pe- 
king, and  540  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  N 
lat  30s  34'  50",  and  E  long.  114"  13*  30".  This 
town,  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  yields  to  few 
cities  in  the  empire  in  extent,  populousness,  and 
prosperity.  It  possesses,  from  its  situation,  an  ac- 
tive entrepot  trade ;  and,  in  the  number  of  vessels 
that  enter  its  port,  it  rivals  the  most  flourishing 
emporium  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  environs 
are  noted  for  their  tea,  and  the  bamboo  paper  manu- 
factured in  the  city  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire. 

WUCHERN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Cille.    Pop.  250. 

WU-CH1H-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  aud  div.  of  Hwae-king-fu, 
in  N  bit  35°  7',  and  E  long.  113°  31'. 

WU-CH1N,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Keang-se.  Although  possessing  no  territorial  im- 
portance, it  is  noted  for  its  trade.  It  contains  spa- 
cious and  well-stocked  magazines,  excellent  inns, 
richly  decorated  temples,  and  shops  replenished 
with  wares  of  every  description.  One  of  the  temples, 
dedicated  to  Kwang-sin-chu,  the  god  of  longevity, 
is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  gilding  and 
sculpture.  In  the  exterior  court  are  porcelain  shops. 
—Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan- 
tung,  225  m.  SW  of  Canton,  on  the  China  sea.— 
Also  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov.  of  King-ke, 
60  m.  8SE  of  Han-yang. 

WU  -  CHING  -  HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan- tung,  and  div.  of  Ling- 
tsing-chu,  in  N  lat.  37°  15',  and  E  long.  116'  3'.— 
Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Che-keang, 
and  div.  of  Hu-chu-fu. 

WU-CHI-SHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
island  of  Hai  nan,  ft  is  the  loftiest  in  the  island, 
and  sends  on  all  sides  ramifications  extending  to  the 
coast    It  derives  its  name  from  its  five  summits. 

WU-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwan-se.  The  div.  comprises  five  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  135  m.  8SE  of  Kwei-lin,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Ta-keang,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kwei-leang,  in  N  lat  23"  28'  43",  and  E  long.  110* 
51'  15".    It  posseases  au  active  trade.    The  district. 
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which  is  mountainous,  is  noted  for  the  Kwang-lang, 
the  pith  of  which  forms  an  important  article  of  food. 

WU-CHUEN.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
pro*,  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Sze-nan-fu,  in  N  lat. 
28°  24',  and  E  long.  108°  11'  19". 

WU-CHU-MUCHIN,  or  L"[>zk«ri>ki.  a  Mongolian  tribe,  of 
Mongolia  Proper,  atiout  JOO  in.  M  of  Ko-pe-kheon,  one  of  the 
gate*  of  the  great  wall  They  Inhabit  a  territory  105  tn.  In  ex- 
tont  from  E  to  W,  anil  130  m.  from  3  to  N.  Tlie  r.  wing  extend* 
to  Mount  Hakeiurkhatal,  and  the  L  to  the  KonUun  UiIo^aL  Iu 
chief  river  It  the  Khulugnr. 

WU-CHU-8HAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the 

{>rov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  dep.  of  Kwang-chang,  in  N 
at.  35°  7',  and  E  long.  104°  5'.    It  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

WUUARGE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saatzig.    Pop.  250. 

WUDD,  a  plain  of  Bcluchistan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Jhalawaw,  6  m.  in  breadth  from  N  to  S,  and  up- 
wards of  that  extent  in  length.  It  is  in  some  parts 
fertile,  and  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

WUDICKE  (Gross  and  KuixJ,  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of 
Jerichow,  containing  respectively  380  and  168  inha- 
bitants. 

•  WUDISCHOFZEN,  two  villages  of  Austria,  in 
Btyria,  in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  230. 

WUDNI,  a  pcrgunnah  and  village  of  Sirhind,  in 
Hindostan,  16  m.  from  Bnssian.  There  is  here  a 
square  brick  fort,  encircled  by  a  deep  ditch.  The 
village  consists  of  about  400  mud-houses,  inhabited 
chiefly  bv  Sikhs. 

WCDfcYN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.    Pop.  350. 

WU-E,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Kin-wha-fu,  in  N  lat.  28" 
53',  and  E  long.  119°  50^.— Also  a  district  and  town 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Ching-ting-fu,  in 
N  lat,  37°  50-,  and  E  long.  116°. 

WUERDALE,  or  Wkardalb,  a  township  in  the 
p.  of  Rochdale,  co-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2  m.  NE 
of  Rochdale,  in  the  line  of  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  railway,  and  the  Rochdale  canal.  Pop.  with 
Wordle,in  1831,6,754;  in  1851,  7,855. 

WU-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Chang-tih-fu,  in  N  lat. 
36°  46',  and  E  long.  114°  24'. 

WU-HEANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-so,  and  div.  of  Tsin-chu. 
in  N  lat.  36°  oV,  and  E  long.  112°  50'. 

WU-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Su-chu-fu.  This  dis 
trict,  with  those  of  Chang-chu  and  Yucn-ho,  form 
the  special  district  of  the  capital.  Wu-hecn  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wou,  established 
by  the  emperor  Chaou. 

WU-HO-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Jan-hwuy,  and  div.  of  Sze-chu,  near  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Yang-tsen-kcang,  and  15  m.  s\\'  of 
Tae-ping-fu,  in  N  lat.  35"  12',  and  E  long.  117°  43'. 

WUHR,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Runstadt.  Pop. 
350. 

WUIIRDEN  (Lawd),  a  bail,  of  the  duchy  of  Ol- 
denburg, in  the  circle  of  Oveleonne,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Weser.  Pop.  1,600.  Its  chief  town  is  Do- 
desdorf. 

WU-HU,  a  district  aud  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Jan-hwuy,  and  div.  of  Tae-ping-fu,  to 
the  SE  of  Lake  Tsaou,  and  85  m.  NE  of  Nan- 
king, in  N  lat.  31°  27',  and  E  long.  118*  21'.  The 
city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  is  said  to  contain 
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a  pop.  of  500,000;  ita  trade,  however,  is  at  i 
sent  entirely  interrupted  by  the  revolution.  Th 
are  few  objects  particularly  worthy  of  note,  except 
the  superb  bay  that  stretches  out  for  a  distance  of 


ii-ua^-v/ims,  :i  tuny  mountain  in  mungvua. 

ie  Khalkas  country,  240  m.  SE  of  Ourga.  It 
in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  is  com- 


several  miles  just  in  front  of  the  town ;  the  great 
bend  of  the  river  at  this  point  makes  the  view  sin- 
gularly grand.  The  mountains  in  the  vicinitr  are 
said  to  contain  coal  in  great  abundance,  and  tire 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  this  mineral  wealth 
will  be  fully  developed,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  nver.  The  American  frigate  Soj- 
quehannah  was  under  steam  51  hours  20  minutes 
ascending  from  Wusung  to  Wnhu,  and  31  hours  de- 
scending the  river  from  Wuhu  to  Shanghai. 

WUlLLY,  or  Misteixacherbekg,  a  mountain  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Friburg,  between  the 
lakes  of  Morat  and  Neufchatel. 

WU-KANG-CHU.  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chc-keang,  and  div.  of  Hu-chu-fu. 
in  N  lat,  30°  33',  and  E  long.  119°  53*. 

WU-KEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  div.  and  12  m.  Sof  Sn-cho- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  31"  12',  and  E  long.  120"  20'.-Also  a 
river  which  has  its  source  in  the  W  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Kwei-chu ;  runs  first  E,  then  N;  it  enter*  the 
prov.  of  Szc-chuen ;  and,  after  a  total  course  of 
about  600  tn.,  joins  the  Yang-tsen-keang,  on  the  r. 
bank,  at  the  town  of  Pe. 

WU-KEANG -HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-lc,  and  div.  of  Shin-cha. 
144  m.  SSW  of  Pe-king,  in  N  lat.  38*  3',  and  E 
long.  1 15°  56'. 

WU-KEAOU.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Ho-keen-fu,  in  N 
lat.  37°  42',  and  E  long.  116°  34'. 

WU-K  U  NG-H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se,  and  div.  of  Kan-chn,  in  R 
lat  34°  2C,  and  E  long.  108°  8'. 

WU-K  WAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Lu-gan-fu. 

WU-KY-NU,  or  Vntmo.  an  island  of  China,  in 
the  Lu-chu  archipelago,  27  m.  NNE  of  Great  Lo- 
chu  island,  and  in  N  lat.  26°  13',  and  E  long.  126* IT. 
WU-LAN-KHOTAN,  a  town  of  Mongolia  Pro- 
r,  150  m.  NNW  of  Pekin,  in  N  lat.  41'  4tf  45*.  and 
long.  115e54'  30". 

WU-LAN-OBO,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Mongolia, 
in  the 
rises 

posed  of  granite  and  quart/ 

WULATAI,  or  Oulatai,  a  town  of  Mongolia,  in 
the  Khalkas  country,  on  the  I.  hank  of  the  Shishkit, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Yenisei,  240  tn.  from  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  600  m.  WNW  of  Ourga.  It 
is  enclosed  by  a  deep  ditch  lined  on  either  side  with 
palisades,  and  beyond  is  an  entrenchment  filled  with 
•tones  and  earth.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gorrr- 
nor,  and  the  place  in  which  tribute  is  paid  by  the 
noinade  tribes  that  frequent  the  region  between 
Kiakhta  and  Dzongaria.  It  contains  about  1,000 
houses,  and  possesses  considerable  trade,  Ita  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  Mongols,  who  form  the  mili- 
tary portion  of  the  pop.,  and  Chinese  who  are  mostly 
artizans  or  merchants. 

WU-LEI-TOU,  a  lake  of  Mongolia,  in  the  Khal- 
kas country,  390  m.  W  of  Ourga.  It  dincharpe* 
itself  on  the  E  by  the  Shilotic,  which  a  little  below 
take*  the  name  of  Sclinga. 

WU-LE-LEK,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in 
N  lat.  37°  41',  and  E  long.  76°  39'  20".  and  8  m.  W 
of  the  river  Didaan. 

WULFEL,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  district 
of  Kalenburg  and  baQ.  of  Koldingen,  near  Hanovrr. 
Pop.  438. 

WULFEN,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-CV 
then,  6  m.  NNW  of  Cothen.  Pop.  800,  of  whom  a 
large  proportion  are  Jews. 

WL  LFER,  a  village  of  Lippe-Detmold,  and  bail 
of  Schotmar. 


Pop.  530.  " 
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WULFERODE,  m  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kalenberg  and  boil,  of  Hanover.    Pop.  220. 

WULFERSDORF,  a  market-town  of  AoHtria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Mnnhartsbcrg,  on  the  Zaga. 
Pod.  1,800.    It  has  a  caatle. 

WULFING,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Daweldorf,  and  circle  of  Elberfeld.    Pop.  430. 

WULFINGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality and  bail,  of  Kalenberg,  uear  Thiedeuwicse. 
Pop.  498. 

WULFINGERODE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  Gf 
Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Nordhaoaen,    Pop.  442. 

WULFINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Zurich,  and  hail,  of  Winterthur,  on  the 
Tom.  Pop.  2,034. — Also  a  village  of  Havana,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia  and  presidial  of  Hass- 
fart. 

WULFI NG H  A USEN,  a  vUlage  of  Hanover,  in 
the  principality  and  bail,  of  Kalenberg,  near  Elze. 

Pop.  200. 

WULFRATH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  rog.  of 
Dosseldorf,  and  circle  of  Elberfuld.  Pop.  1,108.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics  ana  iron-works. 

WULFTE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Arn«berg,  and  circle  of  Brilon.    Pop.  200. 

WU-LIASSUTAI,  or  Oulummoutai,  a  town  of 
Mongolia,  in  the  W  part  of  the  Khalkas  country,  in 
N  1st  47'  38*,  and  E  long,  96'  32',  9  m.  N  of  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Dabkan,  whieh 
flows  into  Lake  Ike-Aral-Noor. 

WU- LING-SHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Shun-tuen-fu,  in  N  1st 
40'  43',  and  E  long.  117°  25'.  It  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 

WULLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Manster.  and  circle  of  Ahaus.    Pop.  C80. 

WULLEBSDORF,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Austria,  and  lower  circle  of  the 
Minnhartsberg,  on  the  Schmcida,  24  m.  NW  of 
Korneuburg.    Pop.  1,000.    It  has  a  castle. 

WULLERSLEBEN,  a  village  of  Schwareburg- 
Sondershansen,  and  bail,  of  Stadt-IIm.    Pop.  380. 

W  I'  LLM  EB1 NGH  A  USE  N,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
reg.  of  Arnsbcrg,  and  circle  of  Brilon.  Pop.  240. 

WULLUKHAN,  a  village  of  Afglianistan,  on  the 
I.  bank  of  the  Turnak. 

WULMSDORF]  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Unter-Hoya,  and  bail,  of  Wexten,  near 
Verden.  Pop.  572. — Also  a  village  of  the  principa- 
lity of  Lunebarg,  and  bail,  of  Moisburg,  near  Har- 
bur*.    Pop.  278. 

WULPERODE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Magdeburg  and  circlo  of  Halberstadt.    Pop.  350. 

WULSDGRF,  a  village  of  Hanover,  principa- 
lity of  Bremen  and  bail,  of  Stotcl- Vreland.  Pop.  484. 

WULTENDORF,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
the  prov.  of  the  Lower  Ens  and  presidial  of  Poia- 
dorf.    Pop.  600. 

WULTSCH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency, 
and  circle  of  Liegnitz.    Pop.  448. 

WULT8CHKAN,  »  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Neumarkt    Pop.  370. 

WULTSCHUTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Dels.    Pop.  362. 

WU-LUK-TAK,  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  8 
confines  of  Siberia,  partly  adjacent  to  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  partly  to  Independent  Tartary.  It 
runs  from  E  to  W  between  the  Little  Altai  and  the 
Aitaon  mountains,  and  makes  part  of  the  great  NW 
branch  of  Asia,  namely,  the  ridge  which  separates 
the  bed  of  the  Northern  ocean  from  that  of  the  W. 

WU-LUNG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Sae-chnon,  and  div.  of  Shun-king-fu,  240 
m.  ESE  of  Ching-lu-fu,  in  N  lat.  29°  20',  and  E  long. 
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WULUR,  a  lake  of  Kashmir,  formed  by  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Jailum.  It  is  21  m.  in  length  from  E 
to  W,  and  9  in  width,  and  contains  a  small  island, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  Buddhist  temple.  It 
abounds  with  fish  and  aquatic  birds. 

WULVERINGEN,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the 
pmv.  of  W.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Fumes. 

WULZBURG,  a  town  and  fort  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Weis- 
senburg.    Pop.  332. 

WULZESHOFEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Austria,  and  circle  of  Lower  Mann- 
nartsberg.    Pop.  510. 

WUMBACH,  a  village  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen,  in  the  bail,  of  Gchren.   Pop.  410. 

WUiMI,  or  Odmi,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  the 
central  part  of  the  island  of  Nifon,  to  the  8  of  the 
prov.  of  Getsisen,  and  to  the  W  of  those  of  Mino 
and  Ise.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  prav.  is  a 
great  lake,  named  Biwano-oumi  or  Oitz,  which  dis- 
cbarges itself  on  the  8  by  the  Gcdogava,  and  the  E 
bank  of  which  is  bristled  with  lofty  mountains. 
This  principality  is  well  watered,  and  possesses 
considerable  fertility,  producing  in  great  abundance 
rice,  corn,  legumes,  tea,  and  excellent  tobacco.  The 
bamboo  is  abundant,  but  wood  is  generally  scarce. 
This  prov.  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Nifon, 
and  is  noted  for  the  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  of  japanned  iron-ware.  It  contains  15 
districts.  Its  capital  is  Meaco.— Also  a  district  in 
the  same  island,  in  the  prov.  of  Gamatto. 

WU-MINGAMI,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Kadsusa. 

Wl'MKU,  a  mountain  of  Butan,  near  Baxadenar, 
entirely  covered  with  trees,  loaded  with  moss,  and 
entwined  with  the  wild  vine.  It  is  in  some  parts 
slate,  but  to  a  great  extent  consists  of  vitrinahle 
stone,  with  veins  of  talc  and  marble.  The  bamboo 
of  large  size  abounds  here  as  well  as  the  banana. 

WUMME,  a  river  of  Hanover,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  NW  part  of  the  principality  of  Lnne- 
burg.  and  separates  from  the  gov.  of  Stade,  tra- 
versing the  marsh  named  the  Grosse  Moor.  It  after- 
wards enters  the  8  part  of  the  last  named  gov. ; 
divides  it  for  some  distance  from  the  N  part  of  the 
gov.  of  Bremen ;  and,  after  a  total  course  of  75  m., 
joins  the  Hamme  ;  and  thence  takes  the  name  of 
LesBiim,  an  affluent  of  the  Wcser.  The  Wumme, 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  divides  into  several 
branches. 

WU-MUNG-KINN-MIN-FU,  a  district  and  town 
of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  in  N  int.  27° 
20'  24",  and  E  long.  103°  46'  30". 

WU-NATO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Monts,  240  m.  NNE  of  Yedo. 

WUNDERSLEBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Wcisensee,  on  the 
Unstrut.    Pop.  475. 

WUNDERTHAUSEN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  reg. 
of  Arnsbcrg,  and  circle  of  Wittgenstein.    Pop.  472. 

WUND1CHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of  Kos- 
lin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.    Pop.  200. 

WUNDSCHUH,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  8tyria, 
in  the  circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  240. 

WUNDSCHUTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Kreutzberg,  on  the  Stober. 
Pop.  430. 

WUNG,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  5  m.  N  of  Mit- 
tunkote,  on  the  road  thence  to  Kohun. 

WUNG  A,  a  town  of  Sind,  on  the  Purana,  an 
arm  of  the  Indus. 

WUNGA,  or  Wuhsex,  a  volcano  of  Japan,  in  the 
E  part  of  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Fizen, 
near  the  W  side  of  the  bay  of  Simahara,  and  a  little 
to  the  NW  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
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oontinuRlly  volumes  of  thick  Bmoke,  and  the 
surrounding  soil  is  warm,  spongy,  and  exhales  an 
offensive  vapour.  This  volcano  is  noted  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  numerous  Christian  martyrdoms. 

WU-NING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
proT  of  Keang-sc,  district  and  72  m.  N\V  of  Nan- 
chang-fu,  in  N  lat.  29°  15'  56",  and  E  long.  115° 
11'  53". 

WU-NING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Clisng-tih-fu. 

WUNKENDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Weiss- 
main.    Pop.  300. 

WUNNENBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  57  m.  SSW  of  Minden,  and  circle  of  Buren,  on 
the  After.  Pop.  1,090.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  town.    It  has  paper  and  saw-mills. 

WUNNESCHIN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  reg.  of  Kos- 
lin,  and  circle  of  Lauenburg-Hritow.    Pop.  200. 

WUNSCH,  or  Wohdsch  (Nieoer  and  Obkr),  two 
villages  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Merseberg, 
and  circle  of  Onerfurt,  near  Schafstadt,  and  con- 
taining respectively  318  and  332  inhabitants. 

W  UN  SCH  E  L  BERG,  or  Hradeck,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  and  54  m.  SSW  of  Breslau, 
and  circle  of  Glats.  Pop.  1,400.  It  is  enclosed  by 
walls,  with  three  gates,  and  has  two  suburbs,  two 
Catholic  churches,  and  an  hospital.  It  possesses 
manufactories  of  doth  and  linen,  and  several 
breweries. 

WUNSCH  EN  DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Lauban.  Pop. 
496. — Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Lowenbcrg. 
Pop.  832. — Also  a  villago  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden  and  bail,  of  Pima.  Pop.  282. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  the  circle  of  Zwickau  and  bail,  of  Wolken- 
stein,  near  Zschopau.  Pop.  631. — Also  a  village  of 
8axo- Weimar,  in  the  bail,  of  Weida.  Pop.  320.— 
Also  a  villago  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Bohmiaca-Leipa,  and  hail,  of  Friedland.    Pop.  700. 

WUN8CHENSUHL,  a  village  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
in  the  circle  of  Eisenach,  and  bail,  of  Gerstungcn, 
on  the  Suhl.    Pop.  360. 

WUN8DORF  (Fkrx  and  Nachst),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of 
Teltow.    Pop.  230. 

WUN8IEDEL,  a  presidial  and  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia.  The  town  is  24 
m.  E  of  Bayreuth,  on  the  Roslau.  Pop.  4,100.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls  with  four  gates.  The  streets 
are  well  laid  out,  but  badly  kept.  It  contains  three 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  u  school,  and  has  exten- 
man u factories  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics, 
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sugar-mills,  and  in  the  environs  numerous  iron- 
mills.  It  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Jean-Paul- 
Richter. 

WUNSTORF,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Kalenberg,  15  m.  WNW  of  Hanover,  on 
the  Casp-Au,  an  affluent  of  the  Leine.  Pop.  1,980. 
It  has  an  hospital  and  a  convent,  and  contains  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  fabrics  and  tanneries. 

WU-PING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

?rov.  of  Fo-keen,  and  div.  of  Ting-chu-fu,  225  m. 
V»Vf  of  Fuh-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  25°  4'  48",  and  E 
long.  116°  12'  30". 
WU-PO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Srov.  of  8hen-se,  and  div.  of  Jen-gan-fu,  276  m. 
(NE  of  Sc-gan-fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Hwang 
ho. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Ho- 
nan,  66  m.  WNW  of  Kai-fung-fu. 

WUPPENAU,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Thurgau  and  bail,  of  Topel,  to  the  S  of 
Gatristoch.    Pop.  927. 

WUPPER  and  WUPPERTHAL.   See  Wirru. 
WUPPERFELD,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 


thine,  regency  of  Dusseldorf,  circle  sad  3  bl 
NE  of  Klbcrfcld,  on  the  Wippcr. 

WURA,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bergu,  and  300  m.  WNW  of  Kobbe.  It* 
inhabitants  arc  Mussulmans. 
WURANG.  SeeFoKMoaa. 
WURRENA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regeucy 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Ohlao.    Pop.  562.— Al*/» 
village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Schwrid- 
nitz.    Pop.  528. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
of  Oppeln  and  circle  of  Neissc.    Pop.  240. — Also 
village  of  the  same  regencv,  in  the  circle  of  Grot- 
tau.    Pop.  210.— Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Bohmiech-Lcipa,  and  hail, 
of  Friedland.    Pop.  700. 

WL'RBENTHAL,  or  Wrbsjcthal,  a  town  of  An»- 
tria,  in  Silesia,  in  the  circle  and  27  m.  NWof  Trop- 
pau,  on  the  Gold  Fluss,  an  affluent  of  the  Oppa. 
Pop.  2,100.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  bleacheries,  wire-mill*, 
and  in  the  environs  important  iron-mines,  and  blast 
furnaces. 

WURBIS,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and 
bail,  of  Bautzen.   Pop.  215. 

WURBITCH,  a  Japanese  establishment  in  the 
island  of  Iturnp,  Kurile  islands,  in  the  8W  part  of 
the  island,  near  a  volcano.  It  has  a  port,  defended 
by  a  fort.  In  1807,  it  was  attacked  and  pillaged  by 
the  Russians. 

WURBITZ  (Deotsch  and  PoL*i*CH),twovilfcigrs 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of 
Krcutxburg,  containing  respectively  532  and  679 
inhabitants. 

WURCHA,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  state  of 
tShna  and  Efat,  and  prov.  of  Efat,  45  m.  W  of  An- 
kober. 

WURCHLAND,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re 
gency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glogau.  IVvp.  210. 
It  has  a  castle. 

WURCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  n  gencv 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Neu-Stettin.    Pop.  659. 

WURCHWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glogan.  Pop.  J*\ 
It  has  a  castle.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Mcrseburg,  and  circle  of  Zeitz.    Pop.  200. 

WURDA,  a  river  of  Hindustan,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gundwana,  an  affluent  of  the  Wyne-Gunga,  in  E 
long.  79*  51'.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Parne- 
Gunga,  a  stream  little  inferior  in  magnitude. 

WURDAN,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
and  39  m.  NW  of  Gizeh,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  chief 
W  branch  of  the  Nile.     It  was  long  a  resort  of 
pirates. 

WURDENHAIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gencv of  Merseburg,  circle  of  Liebenwerds.  Pop.  200. 

WlJRDlNGHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Olpe,  Pop. 
215.    It  has  an  iron-work. 

WURDIZOWANG,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix, 
in  the  co.  of  Grant. 

WURDW  AN,  a  village  of  Cashmere,  near  the  head 
of  the  Muru  Wurdwan  valley,  on  the  E  frontier  of 
Cashmere. 

WUREMATTA,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archi- 
pelago, in  the  group  of  the  Bands  islands,  and  to 
the  W  of  Timor- Laut. 

WURENLINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  b 
the  circle  of  Aargan.and  bail,  of  Baden.  Pop.  1,130. 

WU  REN  LOS,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Aargau,  bail,  and  5  m.  SE  of  Bsden,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Limmat  Pop.  793.  It  contain? 
some  Roman  antiquities. 

WURFLACH,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Ens,  and  bail,  of  Nen-Kirchen. 
Pop.  600. 
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WURGASSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gcncv  of  Minden  and  circle  of  Hoxter.    Pop.  410. 

WlJRGAU,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  tlie  circle  of 
Upper  Franconia,  presidial  of  Schesalitz.    Pop.  247. 

VVURGENDORF,  a  village  of  P  russia,  in  the.  re- 
gency of  Arnsberg.  and  circle  of  Siegen.    Pop.  345. 

W URGES,  a  village  of  Nassau,  m  the  circle  of 
Idstcin.    Pop.  940. 

WURGLAH,  •  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  prov.  of 
Belud-ul-Jered,  133  in.  SW  of  Tag^art,  near  the 
Sahara. 

WURGLEN.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
and  1 4  m.  ENE  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Kyburg.  It 
has  a  cotton-factorv. 

WURGSDORF  (Niedkk  and  Obee),  two  villages 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Licgnitx,  and  circle  of 
Volkenbeim,  containing  respectively  1,024  and  588 
inhabitants.   They  have  exteusive  bleacheries. 

WURGWITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
and  bail,  of  Dresden.    Pop.  200. 

WURIA.  a  river  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre,  which,  after  a  course  of  75  m.  in  a  generally 
W  direction,  join*  the  Tacazze  on  the  W. 

WURION,  or  Wukkhorh,  a  town  of  Senegamhia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Yolofs,  105  m.  SE  of  St.  Louis, 
in  N  Lit,  15°  46",  and  W  long.  15°  16*.  It  is 
noted  for  its  gum. 

YYURLITZ,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Franconia,  presidial  of  Schosslitz.  Pop.  200. 
WURM,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the 
:  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Pforzheim,  on  the  Wurm- 
Pop.  574.  It  has  a  castle. — Also  a  village  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Aachen,  and  circle  of 
Geilenkirchen.  Pop.  1,418. — Also  a  river  of  Wiir- 
temberg, an  affluent  of  the  Nagold. 

WURM ANSGUICK,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  EggenU- 
<kn.  42  m.  WSW  of  Passau.    Pop  406. 

WURMBACH  (User  and  Usteu),  two  villages  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia,  and  pre- 
sidial of  Gunzenhauaen,  containing  respectively  143 
and  368  inhabitants. 

WURM  BERG,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  bail,  of  Maulbronn.    Pop.  933. 

WURM  BRAND,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  prov. 
of  Lower  Austria,  and  circle  of  the  Upper  Mannhards- 
berjr.  and  presidial  of  Weitra.    Pop.  280. 

WURMERSHEIM,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail, 
of  Raatadt.    Pop.  298. 

WURMLINGEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Rotten- 
burg.  Pop.  1 ,061 . — Al*o  a  village  of  the  same  circle, 
in  the  bail,  of  Tattlingen.    Pop.  1,293. 

WURM-SEE,  a  lake  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Sternberg,  to  the  E 
of  lake  Ammcr,  and  SW  of  Munich.  It  is  15  m.  in 
length  from  N  to  S,  and  3  m.  in  extreme  breadth. — 
A  small  river  of  the  same  name  issues  from  the  N 
extremity,  and  falls  into  the  Am  per. 

WURNTTZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Wienerwald,  on  the  Rusbach.  Pop.  380.  It  has 
a  castle. 

WURNO,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  about  15 
tn.  XE  of  Sakatu,  the  present  residence  of  the  Emer- 
el-Mumenin,  the  ruler  of  the  Fellntah  empire.  Dr. 
Barth,  who  visited  it  in  1853,  estimated  its  pop.  at 

12,000. 

WURRICH.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Coblenz.  and  circle  of  Zeli.    Pop.  200. 

WURSCHEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  and  near  Bautzen,  and  bail,  of  Lobau. 

WURSELEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Aachen,  on  the  Wurm.    Pop.  359. 

WURTEMBERG,  or  Wibtembero,  a  small  king- 


dom  in  the  SW  of  Germany,  which  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  castle  situated  on  a  mountain  not  far 
from  Unterturkhcim,  from  the  ancient  proprietors  of 
which  the  present  dynasty  dates  its  origin.  This 
kingdom,  which  has  the  sixth  place  in  the  German 
confederacy,  is  bounded  on  the  NE,  E,  and  SE,  by 
Bavaria ;  on  the  S,  for  a  small  distance,  by  the  Lake 
of  Constanz ;  and  on  the  SW,  W,  NW,  and  N,  by 
Baden.  Its  superficial  extent  is,  according  to  Rosch, 
348  German  sq.  m.;  another  calculation  estimates  it 
at  362  15  sq.  in. ;  the  Almanack  de  Ootha  for  1855 
states  it  at  354-14  sq.  m.  The  census  of  18i7  re- 
turned the  pop.  at  1,397,451  ;  that  of  December 
1852,  at  1,733,263. 

Physical  Feature*.]  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  mountainous  ;  on  the  E  runs  the  Suabian  Alb,  and 
on  tho  western  edge  the  Black  Forest;  and  from 
both  theso  chains  several  branches  run  off  in  all 
directions  into  the  country.  The  Alb  is  not  so  high 
as  the  Black  Forest,  but  of  a  rougher  aspect;  it  pre- 
sents limestone  and  sandstone,  and  several  remark- 
able caves  are  found  in  it.  None  of  the  mountains 
in  W.  reach  the  snow- line.  The  highest  point 
of  that  part  of  the  Black  Forest  lying  in  W., 
is  the  Katzenkopf,  or  'Cat's  Head,'  3,603  ft.  in 
height;  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Alb  ia  the 
Sternberg,  2,776  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  no  plains,  but  several  large  fertile  valleys, 
of  which  those  of  the  Neckar  and  Danube  are  the 
principal.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Neckar, 
which  receives  the  Keener,  the  Jaxt,  and  the  Enz  ; 
the  Danube,  which  receives  the  Iller  and  the  Blau ; 
the  Tauber ;  tho  SchusRen ;  and  the  Arzen.  The 
two  latter  fall  into  the  lake  of  Constanz,  which  is 
the  only  large  lake  in  the  kingdom.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  healthy,  though  in  the  higher  parts  tho 
winters  are  very  severe. 

Soil  and  Product.]  A  few  small  tracts  excepted, 
W.  is  one  of  tho  most  fertile  and  well-watered 
countries  in  Germany.  It  generally  consists  of 
champaign  lands,  and  pleasant  well-watered  vales. 
Its  fertility  is  such,  that  more  grain  is  raised  than 
suffices  for  internal  consumption,  and  considerable 
quantities  are  exported ;  but  this  grain  is  chiefly 
that  Bpecies  denominated  spelt,  rye  and  wheat  being 
much  less  cultivated  here.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also 
cultivated.  The  valleys  are  almost  covered  with 
forests  of  fruit-trees,  which  are  also  abundant  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  1826  there  were  in 
this  kingdom  597  vineyards,  comprising  82,729 
acres ;  and  the  total  wine  produced  was  estimated  at 
1*4,380  kilderkins,  of  the  value  of  3,990,831  florins. 
The  wines  are  rich,  palatable,  and  wholesome;  and 
are  generally  denominated  '  Neckar  wines,'  though 
each  has  a  peculiar  name  of  its  own,  received  from 
the  part  where  it  is  produced.  Cherries  are  grown 
in  great  quantity  in  the  districts  of  the  Alb  and  the 
Black  Forest,  and  used  for  making  the  celebrated 
strong  liquor  called  kirtchwa*»er.  Game  and  poul- 
try are  abundant,  and  large  herds  of  homed  cattle 
are  reared  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ulm,  a  particular  branch  of  indus- 
try is  the  feeding  of  snails :  millions  of  these  ani- 
mals are  fattened  here  in  autumn,  and  sent  to 
Vienna  and  Italy.— The  mountains  abound  in  mar- 
bles of  variegated  hues,  some  of  which  are  esteemed 
equal  to  those  of  Italy.  Remarkably  transparent 
alabaster,  agate,  crystalline  pebbles,  black  amber, 
and  fine  millstones,  are  also  procured ;  tho  other 
minerals  are  salt,  cobalt,  sulphur,  coal,  and  porcelain 
earth.  The  salt-works  at  Sulz  produce  salt  sufficient 
to  supply  the  kingdom.  There  are  mines  of  Bilvor 
and  copper  near  Freudcnstadt  and  at  Konigswart ; 
of  silver  at  Konigstein,  and  of  copper,  at  Gullach, 
Hornberg.    Iron  is  also  found,  but  this  useful 
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mineral  was  generally  brought  from  Montbelliard, 
now  belonging  to  France.  There  are  many  warm- 
baths  and  medicinal  springs.  Among  the  former, 
the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Wildman.  Heil- 
bron  is  famous  for  its  medicinal  springs.  There  are 
also  Urge  salt-works  in  the  territory  of  Suabian 
Hall,  lately  coded  to  W. 

Manufacture*  and  Commerce.]  W.  is  an  agricul- 
tural and  not  a  manufacturing  country ;  only  in  a 
few  towns  are  established  manufactures  of  any  ex- 
tent ;  several  branches  of  industry,  however,  sach 
as  spinning,  weaving,  and  lace-making,  are  carried 
on  in  this  country,  besides  agriculture.  Distilleries 
and  oil-mills  of  great  extent  are  found  in  several 
towns.  The  articles  of  exportation  are  cattle,  fat 
oxen,  corn,  wood,  tar,  potash,  oil,  and  a  few  articles 
of  industry ;  those  of  importation  are  colonial  wares, 
silk,  and  different  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  towns  range  from  Is. 
8tL  to  4s.  2d.  a  week,  and  in  the  country  from  8d.  to 
20d.  per  week,  beside  board  and  lodging  in  each 
case.  Workmen  engaged  by  the  year  generally 
board  and  lodge  with  their  employers,  receiving  in 
towns  from  £4  12s.  to  £5,  and  in  villages  from  £1 
15s.  to  £3  108.  per  annum.  Women  and  children 
can  pain  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  10s.  per  year. 

InJtabitatU».)  The  inhabitants  are — with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  9,000  Jews,  and  some  families  of 
Waldeuaes,  and  other  colonists — all  of  German  de- 
scent, speaking  partly  the  Franconian,  and  partly 
the  Suabian  dialect.  There  were,  in  1817,  about 
950,632  Lutherans,  432,616  Catholics,  2,308  of  the 
Reformed  creed,  and  500  or  600  of  other  sects ;  the 
proportions  of  the  different  denominations  remain, 
in  all  probability,  much  the  same,  although  the 
gross  pop.  has  considerably  increased.  There  is  no 
established  religion.  The  kingdom  of  W.  is  one  of  the 
states  whose  inhabitants  possess  the  right  of  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  in  distress.  The  pop.  is  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  freemen,  and  those  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  droit  de  cite",  called  bcrtitzcrt,  the  latter  form 
a  tenth  of  the  whole.  The  freemen  who  have  ac- 
quired their  title  by  purchase  or  birth,  have  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  revenues  of  the  district  or 
parish  of  which  thev  are  members.  The  droit  de 
dti  may  be  obtained  by  payment  of  a  sum  inferior 
to  that  required  for  the  right  of  freedom  ;  but  that 

iiayment  does  not  entitle  the  purchaser  to  the  priri- 
eges  of  the  citizens.  Nevertheless,  whoever  is  un- 
able to  command  the  necessaries  of  life  by  trade  or 
labour,  or  to  obtain  them  by  the  assistance  of 
friends,  may  claim  the  succour  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  oither  of  the  rights  just  mentioned. 
If  a  man  is  too  poor  to  purchase  the  lower  right,  he 
is  assigned  by  the  police  to  some  one  parish  The 
care  of  the  poor  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  solici- 
tude by  the  government,  so  that  a  death  from  want 
in  time  of  dearth  would  entail  the  most  rigorous 
punishment  on  the  functionaries  who  might  be  found 
chargeable  with  neglect  of  the  deceased.  A  number 
of  parishes  possess  a  fund  called  pium  eorput,  arising 
from  voluntary  contributions  and  other  casual 
sources,  but  principally  derived  from  lands  which 
before  the  Reformation  were  held  by  the  Catholic 
church,  but  which  at  that  period,  instead  of  under- 
going confiscation  by  the  government,  were  set 
apart  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  towns 
have  their  poor-houses  for  the  reception  of  the  aged 
and  infirm  ;  where  those  are  wanting,  the  poor  are 
received  into  all  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  in 
turn,  or  farmed  out  in  small  establishments. 

State  of  Education.}  W.  is  one  of  the  moat  en- 
lightened countries  in  Germany;  it  has  produced  a 
number  of  scholars,  and  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  poets  of  Germany.    Wieland  and  Schiller 


were  natives  of  this  country.  Perhaps  no  country 
in  Germany,  of  the  same  extent,  has  produced  so 
many  distinguished  scholars,  an  honour  for  which  it 
is  indebted  to  the  excellent  establishment*  for  edu- 
cation which  have  always  existed  here.  There  is 
one  university,  besides  a  number  of  gymnasium.*, 
lyceums,  and  high  schools,  and  several  seminaries 
for  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergymen,  and  school- 
masters. Almost  erery  Tillage  baa  its  own  school, 
which  is  carefully  inspected,  and  provided  with 
well-informed  schoolmasters  from  the  seminary  at 
Eslingen.  A  special  law  directs  that  every  child 
must  attend  school  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  so  that 
in  old  W.,  at  least,  there  is  scarcely  one  individual 
who  cannot  read  and  write. 

"(wni»i™.j  >> .  h  a  consxitniionai  monarci:\. 
The  constitution  acknowledges  equal  civil  and  poli- 
tical rights  in  every  citizen  of  the  state :  none  are 
excluded  bv  birth  from  any  employment  of  the  state- 
Personal  liberty,  security  of  property,  and  perfect 
liberty  of  conscience,  is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen, 
besides  liberty  of  emigration.  The  ministers  and 
officers  of  state  are  responsible  for  their  acts.  The 
assembly  of  the  state  consists  of  two  chambers, 
the  upper  one  having  for  its  members  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  and  the  chiefs  of  those  noble  fami- 
lies who  formerly  formed  immediate  states  of  the 
empire,  besides  certain  hereditary  members,  and 
members  for  life,  whom  the  king  names ;  the  lower 
chamber  is  elective.  The  transactions  of  both 
chambers  are  published,  and  the  sittings  of  the 
lower  are  pnbhe.  Without  the  consent  of  both 
chambers  no  laws  can  be  enacted,  changed,  or  abo- 
lished ;  complaints  of  faults  or  abuses  in  the  admini- 
stration are  brought  forward  in  them,  and  they  have 
the  right  of  granting  the  budget.  The  king  swears 
to  the  constitution  when  he  receives  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  His  person  is  sacred ;  and  he  is  of  age 
at  18.  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line; 
the  female  is  only  to  succeed  if  the  male  shall 
be  entirely  extinguished.  .luBtioe  is  administers! 
by  different  courts ;  the  clergy  stands  under  consis- 
tories ;  and  the  Catholics  have  a  vicar-general.  The 
6  Catholic  convents,  which  still  exist  here,  arc  to  be 
suffered  to  decay  with  the  lives  of  their  present  in- 


Revenue.)  The  revenue  of  W.  amounted  in  1£?6. 
according  to  Balbi,  to 23,761 ,000  francs,  or  £990,041 
13s.  4d.  The  debt  was,  in  1817,  30,000.000  florins, 
for  the  liquidation  of  which  there  existed  a  rood, 
which  in  1824  had  reduced  it  to  24,152,035  florins, 
or  £2,717,103  18s.  9d.  According  to  Raibi,  it  was 
further  reduced  in  1826  to  56,500.000  francs,  or 
£2,354,166  13s.  4d.  The  budget  for  3  yean  from 
1852-3  to  1854-5  presented  an  estimated  receipt  of 
36,524,815  florins;  and  of  expenditure  36.530,249 
florins.  The  debt  on  30th  June  1851  wa 
at  48.423,718  florins. 

Military  force.]  By  the  census  of  the 
confederation,  the  military  establishment  of  W. 
wns  fixed  at  18,000  men,  and  its  contingent  at 
12,000,  which  were  all  called  forth  at  Napoleon's 
orders,  to  assist  in  the  Russian  campaign.  The 
number  of  troops  furnished  to  the  allies,  during  the 
first  and  second  invasions  of  France,  amounted  to 
upwards  of  20,000  men ;  but  under  the  auspices  of 
more  peaceful  times,  the  sovereign  reduced  his  mili- 
tary establishment  to  8,200  men ;  and  fixed  it  st 
19,017  men,  of  whom  14,235  arc  infantry,  J,789 
cavalry,  and  1,963 
citizen  of  the  state, 
to  conscription  for 
years. 

Topnoraphy,]  This  kingdom  contains  130  towns. 
128  boroughs,  1,115  parish  villages,  2,410  smaller 
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villages,  2,591  farms,  and  296  castles.  It  is  divided 
into  4  circles,  which  have  their  own  administration, 
and  are  subdivided  into  bailiwicks,  viz. 


Clrel*  of  U»  Neckar. 

IH.uk  Forest, 
Danube, 


Area  In 
an  w].  m. 

CO  42 

1191  69 
»3  31 


Pop  In  1M9. 

COI.0-14 
443  873 
413.444 
374,913 


8*4  14  1,733,2(53 

The  circle  of  the  Neckar  is  an  extensive  valley, 
through  which  the  Neckar  flows,  on  both  sides  bor- 
dered by  monntains  and  hills  which  in  some  points 
rise  to  about  1 ,560  ft. :  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
are  some  smaller  vallevs,  as  the  Rcmsthal,  the 
Murrthal.  and  the  Kocberthal.    All  these  valleys 
are  fertile  and  well-watered.    Besides  the  Neckar, 
the  principal  rivers  are  the  Ens,  the  Rems,  and  the 
Murr.    The  climate  here  is  the  mildest  of  the  whole 
kingdom.    The  population,  chiefly  Lutheran,  arc 
mostly  employed  in  agriculture.     Stuttgard,  or 
Stuttgart,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  lies  near 
the  Neckar,  and  in  the  middle  of  W.  Proper  on  the 
Neaenbach,  a  few  miles  above  its  influx  into  the 
Neckar,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine,  and  72  m.  to  the  NE  of  Strasburg. — 
The  circle  of  the  Black  Forest  lies  in  and  upon 
the  Black  Forest,  which  covers  the  whole  W  part, 
snd  spreads  several  of  its  branches  into  the  inte- 
rior; on  the  E  the  Alb  stretches.    It  has  not  so 
mild  a  climate  as  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  although 
several  of  its  valleys  are  fertile.   The  Neckar  has 
its  sources  in  this  circle,  and  the  Danube  flows 
through  a  small  part  of  it.    Having  leas  agricul- 
ture, this  circle  is  more  industrious  than  the  former, 
though  there  are  no  extensive  manufactures.  Spin- 
ning and  weaving  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  and 
in  several  towns.    Ehingcn,  on  the  Schmiecha,  is 
one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  contains  some  manufactures  of  broad  cloth,  and 
hosiery.    Reutlingen,  on  the  Echaz,  has  some  ma- 
nufactures, and  extensive  tanneries.    Tubingen,  on 
the  Neckar,  with  near  7,000  inhabitants,  is  tbo  seat 
of  a  university,  with  5  faculties,  38  professors,  and 
a  library  of  30,000  volumes.    The  circle  of  the 
Danube  contains  30  towns.  32  boroughs,  and  2,015 
villages  and  hamlets.  The  N  part  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube is  covered  hv  the  Ranhe  Alb;  the  8  part  con- 
sists of  ridges  of  small  mountains  and  hills.  The 
soil  of  this  circle,  except  on  the  N,  is  more  fitted 
than  any  other  in  W.  for  the  purposes  of  the 
agriculturist.    The  richest  districts  are  those  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Iller,  and  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance.   Fruit  is  here  grown  in  groat  quantity. 
Ulm  in  this  circle,  is  a  considerable  city,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  three  rivers,  the  Blau,  Iller,  and  Danube. 
Here  the  Danube  becomes  navigable  by  vessels  of 
burden.    The  territory  belonging  to  it,  now  trans- 
ferred to  Wurtombcrg'along  with  the  city,  is  about 
26  m.  long,  and  18  in.  broad.  The  circle  of  the  Jaxt 
is  in  most  parts  well  cultivated,  and  produces  corn, 
wine,  and  fruit;  but  its  principal  riches  consist  in 
cattle,  of  which  a  great  number  is  exported.  Sheep 
are  also  numerous,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared 
in  some  parts. 


,*.]  The  first  notice  In  history  of  the  lords  of  W.  la  in 
1139,  where  we  find  counts  of  Wurtemberg.  or  rather  Wirtem- 
berg.  aa  the  name  of  the  oki  castle  from  which  they  dated  their 
origin  was  WlrUnberck  or  Wirtinberg.  From  Ulrich.  count  of 
\V  .  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent.,  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try runs  down  in  an  uninterrupted  line  to  our  time*.  Ulrich,  the 
real  founder  of  the  present  reigning  house,  was  known  as  the 
most  enterprising  and  the  most  gallant  knight  In  Suabla.  Eight 
Umes,  says  an  old  chronicle,  he  went  to  the  field,  and  never 
waa  defeated.  He  died  in  IKS.  His  son  and  successor,  Kber- 
hanl.  reigned  abort  50  yean.  He  waa  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  by  Henry  the  VIL,  and  driven  from  hi* 
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try ;  but  Henry  having  died  in  Italy,  Ebarbard  returned  home, 
and  transferred  his  residence  to  Stuttgard,  aa  the  castle  of  W. 
Mai  been  dismantled  during  his  absence.    His  son,  and  several 
of  his  successors,  enlarged  their  territory,  which,  after  having  been 
for  a  short  time  divided  under  two  lines  of  chiefs,  was  again 
united  under  another  Count  Eberhard.  who  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  duke  by  Maximilian  L,  to  14»o  and  who  gave  a  kind 
of  representative  constitution  to  the  country.    Duke  Ulrich 
Introduced  the  Reformation  In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent., 
and  Joined  the  SchmalkaJdian  league,  which  led  him  into  a  war 
with  Austria.    His  son  Christopher  remodelled  the  legislation 
and  administration  of  the  country.    Under  his  successors,  in  the 
17th  cent.,  the  reigning  house  became  divided  Into  three  lines. 
That  of  Stuttgard  waa  continued  by  Kberhanl.  or  Ererbard  III. 
W.  suffered  much  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Duke  Charles  Alexan- 
der, who  reigned  in  1733.  became  a  Catholic,  and  ruined  the 
finances  by  the  bad  administration  of  a  Jew,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  finance  department,  and  who  was  hanged  by  Charles's 
successor.    He  left  three  sons  under  age,  who  all  reigned  one 
after  the  other.   The  but  was  Frederic  Eugene,  who  had  served 
In  the  Seven  Years'  war  under  Frederic  the  Great,  and  educated 
his  children  In  the  Lutheran  creed.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Duke  Frederic  II.,  who,  after  an  increase  of  territory  occa- 
sioned by  exchanges  and  acquisition,  became  an  elector.  He 
allied  with  Napoleon  against  Austria,  and  obtained.  In  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  an  augmentation  of  territory,  and  the  title  of  king. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  first  German  prince*  who  entered  the  Rhenish 
confederacy  on  the  13th  of  July.  1806,  when  he  again  obtained 
an  accession  of  territory.    He  waa  a  firm  adherent  to  Napoleon's 
system,  but  early  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  entered  Into  nego- 
tiations with  the  allies.    He  maintained  his  country  on  the  statu 
V"  In  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  joined  the  German  confeder- 
acy on  the  1st  of  September.  1815.    While  the  Congress  wo*  yet 
sitting,  ho  summoned  the  States  of  his  kingdom  on  the  11th  of 
June.  1815,  and  laid  before  them  the  new  constitution  he  In- 
tended to  give  to  his  territories.    But  the  resistance  of  the  States 
of  the  ancient  part  of  W.  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  new  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  king  yielded  in  so  far,  that  the  ancient  consti- 
tution was  to  remain  In  Old  W.,  but  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
new  acquisitions.    During  these  transactions  the  king  died  sud- 
denly, on  the  28th  of  October,  1816.    He  was  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon  talent*  and  information,  and  of  great  firmness  and  strength 
of  mind ;  but  his  strong  passions  often  drove  him  to  commit  the 
most  despotical  actions.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  WUhelm 
L,  born  on  the  17th  September,  1781.    He  was  married  to  the 
princess  of  Bavaria,  but  this  marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent,  upon  which  the  princess  married  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  he  married  the  grand-duchess  of  Russia,  sister  of  the 
emperor.   The  present  queen,  his  third  wife,  is  hi*  cousin,  and 
a  princess  of  W.    He  abolished  bondage,  and  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1818.  Issued  an  excellent  regulation  for  the  organisation 
of  the  municipalities,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  ground-work  for 
the  new  constitution.   On  the  loth  of  June,  1819,  he  summoned 
the  States,  and  expressed  his  positive  determination  to  establish 
a  new  constitution,  which  was  unanimously  accepted  and  pro- 
claimed on  the  25th  September.  1818.   The  prince-royal,  bom 
In  1893.  married  In  IMS,  the  grand-duchess  Olga,  daughter  of 
the  Russian  czar. 

WURTHFLBTH,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the 
gov.  of  Stadc,  and  principality  of  Bremen,  near  Ha- 
gen.    Pop.  318. 

WURTING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Rothalmunster. 
Pop.  280. 

WURTINGEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Urach,  on 
the  Alp.    Pop.  807.    It  has  a  castle. 

WURTSBOROUGH,  a  village  of  Mamakating 
township,  Sullivan  co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
U.  8.,  97  m.  8W  of  Albany,  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal.    Pop.  in  1810,  200. 

WURTSCH-HOLLE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Ltibcn.  Pop.  340. 
It  has  several  mills. 

WURTZEN.   See  Wmn. 

WITRZACH,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Lcutkirch,  on  the 
Aitrach,  38  m.  S  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1,050.  It  has  a 
scignorial  castle,  the  residence  of  the  princes  of 
Waldburg-Zcil-Wnrzach. 

WURZBACH,  a  village  of  Reuss-Schleiz,  in  the 
district  and  to  the  Wof  Lobcnstein,  on  the  Gormitz, 
Pop.  1,550.  It  lias  several  spinning-mills  and  iron- 
works. 

WURZBACH  (Niedbr  and  Oder),  two  villages 
of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of 
Blicscastcl,  containing  respectively  762  and  279  in- 
habitants.— Also  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
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circle  of  the  8chwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Calco. 
Pop.  280. 

WURZBERG,  a  village  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in 
the  prov.  of  8tarkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Michel- 
stadL    Pop.  440. 

WURZIiURG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  capital  of  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Main,  63  m.  WNW  of  Nuremburg,  and  147  m. 
NW  of  Munich,  at  an  alt.  of  540  ft  above  sea- 
level,  in  N  lat.  49°  47'  39",  and  E  long.  27°  56'  15". 
Pop.  28,000.  It  is  Burrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  and 
deep  ditch,  and  has  six  gates.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  into 
two  parts,  of  which  that  on  the  r.  bank  forms  the 
town  proper.  The  other,  distinguished  as  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Main,  contains  the  castle  of  Marienburg,  or 
citadel,  situated  on  a  rock  400  ft.  in  height,  ft  is 
built  without  regard  to  regularity,  but  in  some  portions 
possesses  considerable  elegance.  The  principal 
edifice  is  the  royal  palace,  forming  the  episcopal 
palace,  a  fine  structure  erected  on  the  plan  of  that  of 
Versailles,  and  possessing  extensive  gardens.  It 
contains  33  churches,  inclusive  of  the  cathedral,  an 
edifice  of  the  8th  century,  twelve  hospitals,  two  in- 
firmaries, an  orphans'  asylum,  houses  of  correction, 
and  of  industry,  a  Catholic  university,  with  about 
700  students,  and  connected  with  it  an  hospital,  a 
medical  school,  museum,  and  library.  It  has  besides 
a  gymnasium,  a  normal,  an  ecclesiastical,  and  other 
seminaries,  three  convents,  a  museum,  and  a  thea- 
tre. It  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth,  sealing 
wax,  leather,  hats,  surgical  and  mathematical  in- 
struments, tobacco,  saltpetre,  vinegar,  glauber's 
salts  and  colours.  The  environs  afford  fine  prome- 
nades, and  produce  excellent  wine.  This  town, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Franconia,  and  one  of  the 
episcopal  cities  of  the  empire.  It  was  ceded  to  Tus- 
cany in  1803.  and  in  1815  was  re-united  to  Bavaria. 

WURZEH,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Jelalabad,  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Sufeid- 
Koh  mountains, 

WURZEN,  a  town  and  bail,  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  and  17  m.  E  of  Leipzig,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Mulde.  Pop.  in  1837,  4,061;  in  1843,  4,145;  in 
1849,  4,868 ;  in  1852,  5,256.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  has  a  suburb,  a  castle,  three  churches,  and  an 
hospital.  It  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  fab- 
rics, hosiery,  and  tobacco,  and  several  bleacheries. 

WURZlJRKHAN,  a  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  50 
m.  W  of  Cabal. 

WUSA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kiu- 
sin  and  prov.  of  Bouzen,  90  m.  NE  of  Nagasaki. 

WU-SA-KINN-MIN-FU,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chncn,  on  the  E  of  that  of 
Wu-mung-kinn-min-fu. 

WUSANSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Enrope,  in  the 
cov.  of  Orenburg,  and  district  of  Sterlitamak.  It 
has  extensive  iron-works. 

WUS  AT  A ,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon  and  prov.  of  Musasi. 

WUSCHAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Btyria,  in 
the  circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  240. 

WUSCHM  -  WOLOTSCIIOK.     See  Wiscawtt- 

WOLOTSCHOK. 

WUSCHUTEE.  or  Much  Mountains,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Belnrlmtan,  in  the  prov.  of  Mckran, 
in  N  lat.  28°.    It  is  noUid  for  its  dates. 

WUSCIIWEIER,  a  colony  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Obcr-Barunn.    Pop.  516. 

WUSCIIWEILER,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  tho  Pfalx,  and  cant,  of  Rockcnhnnsen. 
Top.  345. 

WU-SEIII,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keaug-su,  and  div.  of  Chaiig-chu-fu,  a  little 


to  the  N  of  Lake  Tai-hn.  69  m.  ESE  of  Nan-kiae, 
in  N  lat.  31°  38',  and  E  long.  120°  V.  It  is  5  m.  in 
circumference,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  and  is  Mr- 
rounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  25  ft.  in  height,  and 
a  deep  ditch.  It  is  well  supplied  with  good  water, 
and  is  noted  for  its  porcelain. 

WUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Kt>- 
nigitberfr.  and  circle  of  Braunsberg.    Pop.  638. 

WU-SEUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  tin 
prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Tsin-chu-fu,  in  N  lit 
23"  42',  and  E  long.  109*  21'.— Also  a  district  tad 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  and  div.  of  Kaoa- 
chu  fu,  in  N  lat.  21°  19',  and  E  long.  110°  18*. 

WU-SHAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

firov.  of  £ze-chuen,  div.  and  21  m.  E  of  Kwei-cha- 
ii,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Yang-tsen-keang,  in  N  kt. 
31°  9',  and  E  long.  109°  52'. 

WUSLACK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Hutsburg.    Pop.  478. 

WUSSEEKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Lauenburg-Butow.  Pop. 
220. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
circle  of  Fiirstentheim.  Pop.  290. — Also  a  village 
of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Schlawe,  oa 
the  Wipper.    Pop.  210. 

WUSSEGEL,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipality  of  Luneburg,  and  bail,  of  Hitxacker.  Pop. 
340. 

WUS8ENTIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Anelam.    Pop.  300. 

WUSSOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Randow.  Pop.  330.— Abo  a 
village  of  the  regency  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of 
Lauenburg-Butow.    Pop.  300. 

WUST,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jericbow.    Pop.  528. 

WUSTEFELDE,  a  village  of  Hcsae-Darawtadt, 
prov.  of  Fulda,  and  circle  of  Hersfeld.   Pop.  240. 

WUSTENBRAND,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  880. 

WUSTEN DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  proT. 
of  Silesia,  regency  and  circle  of  Breslau.   Pop.  3&4. 

WUSTEXHAMME,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Lublin.    Pop.  220. 

WUSTENMARK,  a  villape  of  Meckleaburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  d 
Schwerin.    Pop.  220. 

WUSTENROTH,  a  village  of  WUrtemberg.  in 
the  circle  of  the  Ncckar,  and  bail,  of  Weinberg. 
Pop.  440. 

WUSTENSACHEN,  a  market-town  of  BtTiru. 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  bail,  of  Hil- 
ders,  on  the  Alster.    Pop.  1,160. 

WUSTENSELBITZ,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Munch- 
berg.   Pop.  490. 

WUSTENSTEIN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ober- 
manstadt.    Pop.  319.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

WUSTEN  ZELE,  a  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  circle  of  Cp- 
pcr  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Homberg.  Pop.  2*1 

WUSTERBARTH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  m  the 
regency  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Belgard.  Pop.  390. 

WUSTERE1,  »  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  baiL  of  Braunau.    Pop.  610. 

WUSTERHAU8E,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Neustettin.  Pop.  360. 

WUSTERHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brandenburg,  regency  of  Potsdam  and  cir- 
cle of  Ruppin,  on  the  Dosse,  15  m.  WSWofNeo- 
Ruppin.  Pop.  2.900.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  with 
three  gates,  and  has  an  hospital. 

WUSTERHAUSEN  (Dbutsch),  a  village  of  Pro?- 
sia,  in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  regency  of  Pot* 
dam,  and  circle  of  Teltow,  on  the  Notte-   Pop.  118.  I] 
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WUSTERHAUSEN  (Kosios),  *  market-town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Brandenburg,  reg.  of  Pots- 
dam, and  circle  of  T«ltow,  on  the  Suhne.    Pop.  300. 

WUSTERHUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Stralaund,  and  circle  of  Grcifswald.    Pop.  220. 

WU6TERMARK,  a  village  of  Pruuia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Potadam,  and  circle  of  Ostliavelland.    Pop.  S88. 

WUSTERNITZ.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Kammin.    Pop.  230. 

WUSTERORESDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
reg.  of  Liegnitz.  and  circle  of  Hirschberg.  Pop.  615. 

WUSTERW1TZ,  a  village  of  PrussU.  in  the  reg. 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Dramburg.  Pop.  378. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of 
SehUwe.  Pop.  334. — Alio  a  village  of  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Soldi n.    Pop.  210. 

WUSTERWITZ,  Gaosa  and  Kutia  (Lctjes), 
two  Tillage*  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Magde- 
burg, and  circle  of  Jerichow,  containing  respec- 
tively 270  and  256  inhabitants. 

WUSTE- WA  LTER8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Waldenburg. 
Pop.  1,600.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  cloth,  and  several  bleacheries. 

WUSTRA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  cir- 
cle of  Bnnzlau,  and  seignory  of  Lisas.    Pop.  500. 

WU8TRAU,  a  villas  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Pot.vUm,  and  circle  of  Ruppin.    Pop.  508. 

WUSTRGW,  a  town  and  bail,  of  Hanover,  in  the 
principality  of  Lnneburg,  on  the  Jeetze,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Damme.  Pop.  700.  It  has  a  castle, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  fabrics  —Also 
a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz,  in  the  circle  of  8targard.  Pop.  260.  —  Also 
a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Frank- 
fort, and  circle  of  Konigsberg.  Pop".  220.— Also 
a  pariah  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerin,  in  the  circle  of 
Justrow,  21  m.  NE  of  Rostock,  on  the  peninsula  of 
FischUnd,  in  N  Ut  54°  20*  48",  and  E  long.  30°  3' 
43".    Pop.  1.500. 

WUSTRUT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Geroldahofen. 

WUSTUNG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Bohmisch-Lcipa,  and  bail,  of  Fried- 
land.    Pop.  400. 

WUSTWALLENROTH,  a  village  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  in  the  prov.  of  Hanau,  and  circle  of 
Gclnhansen.    Pop.  200. 

WU8TWEILER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
re  jr.  of  Treves,  aad  circle  of  Ottweiler.    Pop.  495. 

WU8TWERGK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
re  sr.  of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Lubben.    Pop.  800. 

WU8TWESEL,  or  Wdrstwbbel.  a  department, 
commune,  and  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and 
arrond.  of  Antwerp.  Pop.  of  dep.  1,878,  and  of  vil- 
lage. 441.    It  has  a  vitriol  work. 

WUTACH,  a  river  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
which  issues  from  Lake  Titi,  in  the  W  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  See;  runs  first  E  to  the  vicinity  of 
Bromberg;  then  SSW,  and  receives  the  Sohlucht, 
near  Thiengen;  and,  after  a  total  course  of  about 
45  m.,  falls  into  the  Rhine,  on  the  r.  bank,  be- 
tween Waldshut  and  Kadelburg. 

WU-TAE-IIEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  div.  and  90  m.  NE  of  Tao- 
cba.  in  N  Ut  38°  45'  36",  and  E  long.  118°  24'. 

WUTHENON.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Soldin.  Pop.  350.— Also 
a  village  of  the  regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of 
Kuppin.    Pop.  260. 

WUTICKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potadam.  and  circle  of  Ostpriegnits.    Pop.  438. 

WITTING,  a  bay  of  Great  Lu-chu  island,  on  the 
NW  coast,  to  the  E  of  a  peninsula,  in  which  is  a  town 
and  port  of  the  same  name,  in  N  Ut  26°  40\  and 


E  long.  127°  55'.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  is  5  m. 
in  diameter.  It  contains  several  islands,  one  of 
them  of  considerable  size,  and  at  its  entrance  are 
several  rocks.  The  port  of  Wu-ting  is  safe  and 
commodious.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but  easy  of 
access. 

WU-TING-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  The  div.  comprises  two 
districts.  The  town  is  39  m.  NNW  of  run-nan,  in 
a  fertile  locality,  bordered  by  a  range  of  arid  moun- 
tains, in  N  lat.  25s  32'  24",  and  E  long.  102°  32"  30". 

WU-TING-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  division  comprises 
ten  districts.  The  town  is  in  N  Ut  37°  and  E 
long.  117°  41'. 

WUTO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kiu- 
sio,  and  prov.  of  Figo,  near  the  E  coast  of  Simabara 
bay.  and  60  m.  E  of  Nagasaki. 

WUTOSCHINGEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Waldshut.    Pop.  480. 

WUTRIENEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Konigsberg.  and  circle  of  Allenstein.   Pop.  330. 

WUTSCHDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Ambcrg. 
Pop.  230. 

WU-TSING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
piov.  of  Chih-le,  snd  div.  of  Shun-teen-fu. 

WU-TSIN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Chang-chu-fu. 

WUTTEN  DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circlo  of  Kreutzburg.    Pop.  220. 

WU-TUNG-HUN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chc-keang,  and  div.  of  Hu-chn-fu. 

WUTZ,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
ton, and  prov.  of  Bichu. — Also  a  district  of  the  same 
isl-ind,  in  the  prov.  of  Gamatto. 

WUTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Pota- 
dam. and  circle  of  West  Priegnitz.    Pop.  200. 

WUTZETZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Kuppin.   Pop.  260. 

WUTZIG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Dramburg.  Pop.  820.— Also 
a  village  of  the  regency  of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of 
Friodeberg.   Pop.  260. 

WUTZOW,  a  villaee  of  Prnssia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  500." 

WUWA,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  8i- 
kokf.  and  prov.  of  Ivo. 

WU-WANG-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Paou-king-fu. 

WU-WKI-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Gan-hwny,  and  div.  of  Leu-cbu-chu,  in 
N  Ut.  31°  23',  and  E  long.  117*  53'. 

WU-WEI-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  div.  of  Leang-cbu-fn. 

WU- Y.  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Fu- 
keen,  and  dep.  of  Keen-ning.  It  grows  large  quan- 
tities of  the  tea  known  in  Europe  as  Bohea,  and  is 
noted  for  the  number  of  temples,  hermitages,  and 
handsome  private  dwellings  which  are  to  be  found 
in  it. 

WU-YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  tho 
prov.  of  Ho  nan,  and  div.  of  Nan-gan-fu,  in  N  Ut. 
33'  32'.  and  E  long.  113°  38'. 

WU-YIH-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  tho  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Hc-chu. 

WU-YUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Gan-hwuv.  and  div.  of  Hwuy-chu-fu. 

WU-YUEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Sze-gan-fu. 

WUYUK-LINGGA,  or  Wrua,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in 
the  prov.  of  Thsang,  and  60  m.  SW  of  Lassa,  in  a 
valley,  watered  by  the  Uyuk,  an  affluent  of  the 
Yarn-dzangbo-chu. 

W  YAKOMING,  a  Uke  In  the  S  part  of  the  state  11 
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of  Wisconsin,  U.  8.,  in  La  Ponte  co.,  which  dis- 
charges iUelf,  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  into  the 
Croix  river,  of  which  it  forma  the  principal  head 
stream. 

WYALU8ING,  a  township  of  Bradford  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  103  m.  NNE  of 
Ilarrisbarg,  drained  by  a  creek  of  the  same  name, 
an  affluent  of  the  Susquehanna.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,400. 

WYANDOF,  a  oentral  co.  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, U.  S.,  in  the  N  part  of  the  peninsula,  com- 
prising an  area  of  576  so.  m.,  drained  by  Cheboy- 
gan andSkooawarjrunnish  rivers,  which  are  received 
into  large  lakes,  in  the  N  part  of  the  co.,  and  other 
considerable  streams,  the  waters  of  which  an)  dis- 
charged into  Mackinan  straits.  It  is  generally 
level,  and  possesses  considerable  fertility.— Also  a 
county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  com- 
prising an  area  of  351  aq.  m.,  drained  by  Sandusky 
and  Tychmochte  rivers,  and  intersected  by  Mad 
river  and  Lake  Erie,  the  F inlay  branch  and  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  railways. 

WYANG,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago, 
in  the  group  of  the  Molucca  islands,  to  the  E  of 
Gilolo. 

WYBELSUM,  a  village  if  Hanover,  in  the  prov. 
of  Aurich,  and  district  of  West  Friesland  near  Em- 
den.    Pop.  394. 

WYBERTON,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln,  2.} 
m.  8  of  Boston.    Area  8,231  acres.    Pop.  647. 

VVYBBANOWKA,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  and  33  m.  WNW  of  Bnteaany, 
on  two  «mall  lakes. 

WYBUNBURY,  a  parish  in  the  co. -palatine  of 
Chester,  3}  m.  ESE  of  Nantwich,  containing  the 
chapelriea  of  Doddington  and  Weston,  and  the 
townships  of  Bartherton.  Basford,  Blakenhall. 
Bridgemere,  Checkley  with  Wrynehill.  Choriton, 
Hatherton,  Hough,  Hunsterson,  Lea,  Rope,  Shav- 
inpton  with  Gresty,  Sound,  Stapeley,  Waigherton, 
Willaston,  and  W.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  with  a  remarkable  leaning  tower.  Area 
18,414  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  4,193  ;  in  1851,  7,179. 

WYCH.   Sec  Droitwich. 

WYCHEN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gueldrcs,  arrond.  and  8  m.  WNW  of  Nimeguen.  It 
has  a  castle. 

WYCHMAEL,  a  department  and  prov.  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  Has- 
aelt,  watered  by  the  Domrael.  Pop.  of  dep.,  349 ; 
of  com.,  159. 

WYCISTOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  8chrimm.    Pop.  200. 

WYCK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prsv.  of  Lim- 
burg, on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Meuse.  opposite  Maes- 
tricht,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb. 

WYCK -AND -BERG,  a  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Antwerp,  and  dep.  of  Zoerleparwys. 
Pop.  252. 

WYCK-HUYS,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Cruyshantem. 

Pop.  1.974. 

WYCL1FFE,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
54  m.  ESE  of  Bernard  Castle.  It  contains  the  town- 
snip  of  Thorpe.  Wickliffe.  the  reformer,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  here  in  1324.  A  fine  portrait  of  this 
celebrated  man,  by  Sir  Antonio  More,  was  given  by 
Dr.  Zooch,  when  rector  of  this  parish,  to  his  suc- 
cessors, the  rectors  of  Wycliffe,  who  were  requested 
to  preserve  it  as  an  heir-loom  to  the  rectory  bonne. 
Area  2.162  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  156;  in  1851.  144. 

WYCOMBE,  a  parish  of  Tasmania,  in  the  co.  of 
Devon,  bordered  on  the  8  by  the  river  Meander. 

WYCOMBE  (High,  or  Chipmxi),  a  parish,  bor- 
ough, and  market-town  in  Buckinghamshire,  29 
m.  W  by  N  of  London.   Area  of  p.,  6,318  acres. 


Pop.  in  1801,  4,248;  in  1831,  6.299;  in  1861, 
7,179.  The  church  is  an  ancient  structure  is  the 
early  style  of  English  architecture,  with  a  sqiiarc 
embattled  tower  crowned  with  modern  pinnacles. 
The  borough  first  returned  members  to  parliament 
28°  Edward  L,  since  which  time  it  has  always  re- 
turned 2  members.  The  new  boundaries  are  much 
more  extensive  than  the  old,  being  coincident  with 
thone  of  the  parish.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  street,  with  some  smaller  ones  branch- 
ing off  at  right  angles.  A  rivulet,  called  Wycombe 
stream,  flows  through  it,  and  afterwards  falls  into 
the  Thames  a  little  oekiw  Marlow.  The  adjoining 
country  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  covervd 
with  wood.  Wycombe-abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord  Car- 
rinffton,  is  situated  in  a  bottom  near  the  town,  in  a 
park  of  about  200  acres.  Many  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  W.  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  has  been  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent, 
numerous  mills  on  the  Wick  river  and  another 
stream  in  die  manufacturing  district,  being  kept  in 
active  operation.  On  Wycombe  stream  are  also 
several  mills  for  the  grinding  of  corn.  Lace  it 
manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  also  some 
articles  of  wood,  such  as  chairs.  The  prosperity  of 
Wycombe,  however,  has  been  chiefly  sustained  by 
the  great  traffic  constantly  passing  through  it,  a 
source  of  emolument  not  benefited  by  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Western  railway,  which  passes  about  9  or 
10  m.  to  the  8  of  the  town.  This  place  is  undoubt- 
edly of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans.  The  word  c*/u/>- 
t»uf,  is  the  Saxon  term  for  'a  market,'  which  proves  it 
to  ha  ve  been  occupied  by  that  people,  and  the  remaini 
called  Desborougn-castle  are  generally  suppoyrd  to 
have  been  of  Saxon  origin,  and  to  nave  been  in- 
tended to  keep  off  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  W. 
gives  the  inferior  titles  of  carl  and  baron  to  the  mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne. 

WYCOMBE  (West),  a  i>ari*h  in  Buckingham- 
shire, 2$  m.  NW  by  W  of  High  Wycombe.  Area 
6,340  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,901 ;  in  1851,  2.000. 

WYCZECHOWO.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Karthaus.    Pop.  400. 

WYDAWY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen.  and  circle  of  Krbben.   Pop.  410. 

W  YDCIERCEWICE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Schrode.    Pop.  210. 

WYDDIALL,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  m. 
NE  of  Buntingford.    Area  1,187  acres.    Pop.  245. 

WYDEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of 
Aargau,  and  bail,  of  Bremgarten.    Pop.  342. 

WYDOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Silesia,  reg.  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Zost  Pop  350. 

WYE,  a  river  of  Tasmania,  an  affluent  of  the 
Great  Swan  Port  river,  in  the  co.  of  Glamorgan. 

WYE,  a  parish,  formerly  a  market- town,  in  Kent, 
4  m.  NE  of  Ashford,  on  the  river  Stour.  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  5  arches.  The  town 
consists  of  two  streets,  running  parallel,  and  two 
cross  streets.  The  houses  are,  in  general,  well- 
built.    Area  7,282  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,724. 

WYE,  a  river  which  rises  in  Cardiganshire,  and, 
passing  through  Radnor,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and 
Monmouth,  shires,  falls  into  the  Severn,  below 
Chepstow:  see  G u>ccestebsh ire.  This  river  is 
navigable  almost  to  the  Hay,  and  by  a  canal  com- 
municates with  the  Severn  from  Hereford  to  Glou- 
cester. A  railway,  named  the  Lydney  and  Lid- 
brook  new  Severn  and  Wye  railway,  runs  from  the 
Severn  at  Lydney  to  the  Wye  at  Ruarden,  a  kreth 
of  26  m.  with  branches  to  collieries,  &c  It  jou» 
the  Monmouth  railway. 

W  YEN  AD,  or  Bynadu.  also  called  NBixrau 
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and  Wykatel,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  forming  a  subdivision  of  the 
pror.  of  Malabar,  extending  between  the  11°  and 
12"  N  lat,  skirted  on  the  W  and  S  by  the  Western 
Ghauts,  and  comprising  an  area  of  1,250  sq.  m.  It 
is  generally  hilly,  and  is  in  many  parts  densely 
overrun  with  jungle.  It  is  noted  for  its  cardamons. 
It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name,  also  called 
Panamburt  Cotta,  40  m.  NE  of  Calicut,  in  N  hit. 
11°  46',  E  long.  76°  ltf.   Pop.  in  1800,  8,070. 

WYERKEN,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Limburg,  and  dep.  of  Lommei.   Pop.  167. 

WYERSDALE  (Nether),  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
Gartstang,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  4  m.  NNE  of 
Garstang,  near  the  Preston  and  Lancaster  railway. 
Area  3,640  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  770;  in  1861,  704. 

WYERSDALE  (Over),  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of 
Lancaster,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  6  m.  NNE  of 
Garstang.    Area  16,938  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  680. 

WYFORDBY,  or  Wyvxrby,  a  parish  in  Leices- 
tershire, 8  m.  E  of  Melton- Mowbray,  intersected  by 
the  river  Eye  and  the  Oakham  canal.  It  comprises 
the  chapelry  of  Brentingby.  Area  1,350  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  98;  in  1861,  161.' 

WYGANOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  eircle  of  Krotoszyn.    Pop.  300. 

WYGMAEL,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brabant,  and  dep.  of  Herent.   Pop.  666. 

WYHAM,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  7  m.  NW  by 
N  of  Louth.  It  comprises  the  hamlet  of  Cadeby. 
Area  1.880  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  94;  in  1851,  161. 

WYHL,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Ken- 
zingen.    Pop.  1,630. 

WYHLEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Lorrach.    Pop.  1,080. 

WYHRA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Glauchau.  Pop.  569.  It  has 
mineral  wells. 

WYK.    See  Wick.   Sec  also  Beverwtck. 

WYK,  or  WuK-BT-DcuRHTBnE,  a  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  and  14  m.  SE  of 
Utrecht,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Leek,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Rhine,  in  N  lat.  51°  58'  23",  and  E 
long.  23°  W  38*.  Pop.  2,050.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Duurstede. 

WYKEHAM,  a  parish  in  the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire, 
«i  m.  8  by  W  of  Scarborough.  Area  7,535  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  605;  in  1851,  643. 

WYKEHAM  (East),  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Lin- 
coln, 7  m.  W  by  N  of  Louth.  Area  560  acres. 
Pop.  in  1851,  26. 

WYKEN,  a  prish  in  Warwickshire,  3  m.  NE  by 
E  of  the  city  of  Coventry.  Area  670  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831.  104;  in  1851,  141. 

WYKE- REGIS,  a  parish  in  Dorset,  1  m.  WSW 
of  Weymouth,  on  the  coast  at  Chesil-bank.  Area 
2.062  acres.   Pop.  in  1831,  1,197;  in  1851,  1,898. 

WYK  ON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Luzern,  and  bail,  of  Willisan.    Pop.  959. 

WYL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  and  18 
m.  NW  of  St  Gall,  and  bail,  of  Gossan,  near  the 
Thur.  Pop.  1,566. — Also  a  parish  of  the  cant,  and 
SE  of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Konolflngen.  Pop.  954.— 
Also  a  parish  of  the  cant,  of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of 
Bulach,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhein.  Pop.  932.— 
Also  a  pariah  of  the  cant  of  Aargau,  and  bail,  of 
Liufenburg.    Pop.  636.    See  also  Weil. 

WYLA,  a  parish  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Zurich,  and  bail,  of  PfarHkon,  on  the  Toss.  Pop. 
1,131. 

WYLAM,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Ovingham, 
Northumberland,  9  m.  W  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on  the  river  Tyne,  and  in  the  line  of  the  Newcastle 


and  Carlisle  railway,  on  which  there  is  here  a  sta- 
tion.   Area  930  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,091. 

WYLDECOURT,  a  tvthing  in  the  p.  of  Hawk- 
church,  Dorset,  5  m.  NE  of  Axminster.   Pop.  267. 

WYLEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of 
Thurfrnu,  and  bail,  of  Tobel.    Pop.  292. 

WYLER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Duaseldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldem.   Pop.  630. 

WYLEROLTIGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  Bern,  and  bail-  of  Laupen.    Pop.  451. 

WYLHOF.   See  Hofwyl. 

W  YLIHOF,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Luzern,  and  bail,  of  Snrsee.   Pop.  266. 

WYLLIAN.  SeoWitLBX. 

WYLP,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gucldres.  to  the  N  of  Zutphen. 

WYLRE,  a  villatre  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Limburg.  WSW  of  Maastricht   Pop.  1,588. 

WYMEER,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  district 
of  Ostfricsland,  and  bail,  of  Weener,  near  Bunde. 
Pop.  668. 

WYMKR1NG,  a  pariah  in  the  county  of  Hants, 
4  J  m.  W  of  Havant.  Part  of  this  parish  is  in  Port- 
sea  island,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge.  Great  and  Little  Horsea  islands  are  also  in 
the  parish,  and  it  contains  the  hamlet  of  Hilsea. 
Area  4,307  acres.   Pop.  in  183J,  578;  in  1851,  751. 

WYMINGTON,  or  Wiknixgtok,  a  parish  in  Bed- 
fordshire, 6}  m.  N  of  Harrold.  Area  1,710  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  257 ;  in  1851,  296. 

WYMONDHAM,  a  parish  in  Leicestershire.  6* 
m.  E  of  Melton-Mowbray.  Area  2,852  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  746;  in  1851,  800. 

WYMONDHAM,  or  Wihoham,  a  parish  and 
market-town  in  Norfolk,  9  m.  WSW  of  Norwich. 
Besides  the  town,  which  forms  the  in-soken,  the 
parish  contains  the  divisions  of  Downham,  Market- 
street,  Silficld,  Suton,  Towngreen,  and  Wattlefield, 
which  constitute  the  out-soken.  Area  10,613  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  5,485;  in  1851.  5,177.  The  town  is 
well-built.  Bombazines  and  crapes  are  made  here 
to  a  considerable  extent 

WYMONDLEY,  or  Wn*cxnK«LEY  (Great),  a 
parish  in  Hertfordshire,  2  m.  ESE  of  Hitchin.  Area 
1,120  acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  321 ;  in  1851,  385. 

WYMONDLEY,  or  Wimundesley  (Little),  a 
parish  in  Hertfordshire,  2J  m.  SE  by  E  of  Hitchin. 
Area  790  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  226;  in  1861,  500. 

WYNDHAM,  a  town  of  Western  Australia,  in 
the  co.  of  Plantagenet,  on  the  shores  of  Port  Two- 
people. 

WYN  DORP,  or  Fooo,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Foco,  in  the  gulf  of  Biafra,  Western  Africa. 

WYNEGHEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Antwerp.  Pop. 
of  dep.,  958. 

WYNE-GUNGA,  or  Weiw-Gckoa,  a  river  of 
Hindust  in,  in  the  prov.  of  Gundwana,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Mahadce  mountains,  in  the  district  of 
Seonee-Cltawparrah,  at  an  alt  of  1,850  ft  above 
sea-level ;  runs  first  E,  then  in  a  generally  8  direc- 
tion to  the  Godavery,  which  it  joins  on  the  1.  bank 
at  Kalishwar,  and  about  10  m.  ESE  of  Chinnur.  It 
has  a  total  course  of  about  439  m.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Khahan  and  Wurda,  both  of  which 
it  receives  on  the  r.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  a 
district  of  considerable  extent,  containing  13  per- 
gunnahs,  2,111  villages,  and  a  total  pop.  of  690,770 
persons. 

WYNGENA,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond. 
of  Bruges.    Pop.  7,000.   It  has  manufactories  of 

linen. 

WYNHUYZE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Esschc-Saint- 
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Lieven.  Pop.  497. — Also  a  commune  of  the  lame 
prov.,  dep.  of  Steeuhuyze-Wynhuyze.    Pop.  261. 

WYNINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
bail,  and  4  tn.  NNE  of  Berthoud.  Pop.  2.725.  It 
has  some  Roman  antiquities,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  linen. 

WYN K EL,  a  department  and  commnne  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  East  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Ghent,  watered  bv  the  Moervaerd  and  Sasschevaerd. 
Pop.  of  dep.,  2,062. 

WYNKELDRIES,a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Esst  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Melden.  Pop.  161. 

W  YN  K  EL  -  8A I  NT  -  ELOI,  a  department  and 
com.  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders, 
and  arrond.  of  Gourtrai.    Pop.  of  dep..  2,909. 

W YNKOOP8  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  8  coast  of  the 
island  of  Java,  in  the  Preanger  regency,  opening 
between  Ragat  and  Payong  points,  which  are  9J 
m.  distant  from  each  other.  It  has  a  depth  of  10 
m.,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  hills  clothed  with 
trees.  On  its  NE  side  are  government  storehouses 
for  coffee  and  salt,  in  8  lat,  6°  69 J',  E  long.  106°  35'. 

WYNN,  a  parish  of  Durham  co..  New  South 
Wales,  bounded  on  the  8  by  the  river  Hunter. 

WYNORY.  SeePaACSA. 

WYOCENA,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin,  U.  8.,  80  m.  N  by  E  of  Madison, 
drained  bv  Duck  creek.    Pop.  in  1850,  506. 

WYOMING,  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  580  sq. 
m.,  drained  by  Allen,  Cayuga,  Tonawanda,  Hueca, 
and  other  creeks,  and  intersected  by  the  Buffalo  and 
New  York  Citv,  the  Genesee  Valley  railways,  and 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  Pop.  in  1850,  31,981. 
Its  capital  is  Wars  iw. — Also  a  county  in  the  NE 
part  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  intersected  by  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  by  the  Lackawanna  and 
Western  railway,  North  Branch  canal,  Ac.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  and  generally  fertile.  Pop. 
in  1850,  10,655.  Its  capital  is  Tunkhannock. — Also 
a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
comprising  an  area  of  1.342  sq.  m.,  drained  by  the 
beau  branches  of  Guyandotte  river,  the  Tug  Fork 
of  Sandy  river  and  Camp  creek.  Its  capital,  Wyom- 
ing, is  on  the  W  bank  of  Allen's  creek,  229  m.  W 
of  Albany.  Pop.  in  1850,  700.— Also  a  village  of 
Middlchurg  township,  Wyoming  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  on  Allen's  creek.  Pop.  in  1840,  600 ;  in 
1850,  700.— Also  a  village  of  Luzerne  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  131  m.  NE  of  Harrisburg, 
on  the  W  side  of  the  Susquehanna.  Pop.  in  1840, 
200. — Also  a  village  of  Starke  co.,  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  on  the  E  side  of  Spoon  river,  85  m. 
N  by  W  of  Springfield.  Pop.  in  1840.  75.— Also  a 
township  of  Iowa  Co.,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  32 
m.  W  of  Madison,  drained  by  Pipe  creek  and  other 
affluent*  of  the  Wisconsin.  Pop.  in  1850,  206. 
WYRAGUR.  See  Bvraour. 
WYRARDI8BURY,  or  WaarsBuav,  a  parish  in 
Buckinghamshire,  3  m.  8W  by  8  of  Colnbrook,  on 
the  NE  bank  of  the  Thames.  Area  1,656  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,682;  in  1851,701. 

WYRE-PIDDLE,  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Fladbury,  Worcestershire,  2  m.  NE  by  E  of  Pershore, 
on  the  river  Avon.  Pop.  in  1831,  175;  in  1851,  269. 

WYRLEY  (Great),  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Can- 
nock, Staffordshire,  6}  m.  NNWofWalaaU.  Pop. 
in  1831,  541 ;  in  1851,  824. 

WYROW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wirsitz.    Pop.  260. 

WYH/KKA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Kostyn.   Pop.  380. 

WY8ALL,  or  Wisno*,  a  parish  in  the  co.  of  Not- 
tingham, 9  m.  8  by  E  of  Nottingham.    Area  1,360 
Pop.  in  1831,  271  ;  in  1851,  284. 


WYSKITA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Pilgram.  Pop.  550. 

WYSMIERZYCE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  28  m.  of  Radon,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Pilcia.   Pop.  1.000. 

WYSOCKO,  two  village*  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Adclnau.    Pop.  550. 

WYSOCZAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemii. 
reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  KaroIinthaL  Pop.  66ft. 

WYSOGOTOWO.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regencv  and  circle  of  Posen.    Pop.  200. 

WYSOKA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Pardubitz.  and  bail,  of  Hobenmauth.   Pop.  290. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  and  hail,  of 
Pardubitz.    Pop.  650. 

WYSOKIE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Enrope,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Lublin,  circle  and  24  m.  W8W 
of  Krasnistan.  Pop.  300  —Also  a  town  of  the  gov. 
of  Augustowo.    Pop.  890. 

WYSOKI-MEYLO.   See  HonzsMAtm. 

WY80KOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia. 

WYSOX,  a  township  of  Bradford  co..  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  105  m.  N  bv  E  of  Harrw- 
burg,  drained  by  Wvsox  and  Rumfield  creeks.  Pop. 
in  1840.  1.871 ;  in  1850.  2.000. 

WYSSECHRAD.   See  Pmxtexrcro. 

WYSSOGOTOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regencv  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Gross-Stretitz. 
Pop.  320.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses  maotuac- 
tones  of  pottery. 

WYSTEMP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Ortelsburg.    Pop.  210. 

WYSTOCZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen.  and  circle  of  Kosten.   Pop.  280. 

W  YSTYTEN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land,  in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo,  and  27  m.  NNW  rf 
Sownlki,  on  the  confines  of  Prussia,  and  to  the  N 
of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.    Pop.  2.500. 

WYSZANOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Posen.  and  circle  of  Schildherg.    Pop.  542. 

WYSZECZIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Danzie,  and  circle  of  Neustadt,  Pop.  with  that 
of  Wvsz-Hutte,  200. 

WYSZKI,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Posen.  and  circle  of  Pleischcn.    Pop.  205. 

WYSZKOW,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Enrope.  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  and  17  m.  E8E  of  Plock,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Bug.   Pop.  1,290. 

WY8ZOGROD,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  27  m.  E8E  of  Plock,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Vistula.  Pop.  3,300.  It  has  three 
churches,  an  ancient  convent,  and  a  poors'-boue, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics. 


WYT  EG  R  A.  See 
WYTHAM,  or  Wighthas.  a  pariah  in  Berks,  3 
m.  N  W  of  Oxford.    Area  1,670  acres.    Pop.  196. 

WYTHBURN  WITH  ST.  JOHN  CASTLE- 
R1GG,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Croasthwaite.  Comber- 
land,  8  m.  SE  by  8  of  Keswick.   Pop.  in  1851. 558. 

WYTHE,  a  county  in  the  SW  part  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  578  sq.  m., 
drained  by  New  river  and  its  branches,  and  by 
branches  of  Holston  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  railway.  It  consists  of  *n 
elevated  table  bind,  and  possesses  considerable  fer- 
tility. Poo.  in  1840,9,375;  in  1850,  12,024.  Its 
capital  is  Wvtheville. 

WYTHEVILLE,  a  village  of  Wythe  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Virginia,  U.  8.,  195  m.  W  by  S  of  Rich- 
mond, and  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railnW 
Pop.  in  1840,  450;  in  1850,  600. 

WYTHOP,  a  chapelrv  in  the  p.  of  Lorton,  Cum- 
berland, 5  m.  E  by  8  of  Cockermouth.   Area  3,013 
Pop.  in  1831,  121 ;  in  1851,  119, 
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WYTIKON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant., 
bail.,  and  3  m.  from  Zurich.    Pop.  328. 

WYTOX,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Swine,  E.  R. 
of  Yorkshire,  5  m.  NE  of  Hal].  Area  788  acres. 
Top.  in  1331,  93 ;  in  1851,  91. 

WYTON8YL,  a  villacre  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Pi>sen.  and  circle  of  Buk.    Pop.  290. 

WYT.SCHAETE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
pror.  of  W.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Yprcs.  Pop. 
3,000.    It  has  manufactories  of  tablo  linen. 

WYTSCHENSKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Poscn,  and  circle  of  Frankstadt.   Pop.  200. 


WYTUTAKE,  an  island  of  the  Southern  ocean, 
in  Cook's  archipelago. 

WYVELL,  a  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  4  m.  NW  of 
Colsterworth.  Area  1,670  acres.  Pop.  in  1831, 128 ; 
in  1851,  135. 

WYVERSTONE,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  6|  m.  N  of 
Stow-market.    Area  1,522  acres.   Pop.  329. 

WYZA  YNY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo,  20  m.  N  of  Suwalki, 
on  the  Prussian  frontier.    Pop.  1,000. 

WYZONCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Krotoszyn.   Pop.  240. 
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XABEA,  or  Jabra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Alicante,  and  partido  of  Denia,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Pop.  3,654.   It  has  extensive  fisheries. 

XACURUNIA,  a  lake  of  Brazil,  in  the  pror.  of 
Mato-G  rosso,  which  discharges  itself  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  into  the  Sumidouro,  an  affluent  of 
the  Arinoa. 

XAFALOTE,  a  mountain  of  Brazil,  on  the  con- 
fine*  and  forming  one  of  the  points  of  demarcation 
of  the  prov.  of  Sflo-do-Pedro-Rio-Grande,  and  the 
Handa-Oriental. 

XAOUA,  a  bav  of  the  S  coast  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  45  m.  WN*W  of  Trinidad.  It  forms  one  of 
the  best  ports  of  the  Antilles.  Towards  its  centre, 
at  the  distance  of  8  m.  from  the  shore,  springs  of 
fre*h  water  rise  in  ebullitions  to  the  surface. 

XAOUA,  or  Aocax,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Hon- 
duras, which  separates  the  districts  of  Comayagua 
and  Taeuzgiilpa,  and,  after  a  coarse,  in  a  generally 
NNE  direction,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  33 
at.  W8W  of  Truxillo. 

XAINTES.   See  Saixte*. 

XAINTRAILLE,  or  SatimunxE.  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Lot-et-Garonne,  and  cant 
of  Uvardac,  7  ro.  NNW  of  Nerac.    Pop.  700. 

XALA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Michoa- 
can,  210  m.  WSW  of  Valladolid.  Pop.,  chiefly  In- 
dians, 210. 

XALANCE,  or  Jala  sex,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Valencia,  and  partido  of  Jarafuel,  42 
m.  WNW  of  San-Felipe-de-Jativa,  near  the  r.  bank 
of  the  J  near,  on  a  mountain  crowned  by  a  fortress. 
Pop.  1.300. 

XALAPA.   See  Jalapa. 

XALISCO,  a  market-town  and  port  of  Mexico,  in 
the  intendency  and  159  m.  W  of  Guadalajara,  on 
the  Pacific  Pop.  270.  It  contains  a  Franciscan 
convent,  and  has  several  tanneries.  See  GUADA- 
LAJARA. 

X  ALON,  or  J  alow,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
of  Alicante,  and  partido  of  Denia,  on  tho  r.  bank  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  2,276.  It  has  a 
parish-church,  a  custom -hooso,  and  a  public  gran- 
ary, and  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and  other 
fabrics. — The  river  X.  has  its  source  on  the  E  side 
of  the  Iberian  mountains,  in  the  W  part  of  the  prov. 
of  Calatayud;  runs  first  NE  past  the  town  of  that 


name ;  enters  the  prov.  of  Zaragoza ;  and,  after  a 
course  of  120  m.,  joins  the  Ebro,  on  the  r.  bank,  12 
m.  below  Zaragoza.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the 
Xiloco. 

XALPOTAN,  a  name  bv  which  tho  N  part  of  the 
lake  8.  Cristoval,  in  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  that 
name,  is  distinguished.  It  contains  an  island  on 
which  is  a  village  of  the  samo  name. 

XAMAPA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  stAte  of  Yera- 
Crur,  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Orizaba ;  runs 
E,  and,  after  a  conrse  of  about  90  m.,  throws  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  a  little  to  the  S  of  Vera- 
Crnx. 

XAMILTEPEC,  or  J amiltr pec,  a  market-town 
of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and  90  m.  SW  of  Oaxaca, 
on  the  Chicometepec.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  honey,  wax,  cacao,  cotton,  and  salt, 

XANACI,  or  Tapiraql-ia.  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Mato-Grosso.  an  affluent  of  the  Xingu. 

XANDAY.   See  Xbxday. 

XANDRE  (8aiht),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Charente-Infericure,  oant.  and  4  m.  NE 
of  La  Roohclle.   Pop.  1,126. 

XANTEN,  a  town  of  l'nissia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  and  36  m.  NNW  of  Dnsseldorf,  and 
circle  of  Geldern,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  in  1843,  8,200.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church, 
and  a  gymnasium,  and  possesses  manufactories  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  and  tobacco.  This 
town  appears  to  occupy  the  Bite  of  a  colony  founded 
by  Trajan,  under  the  name  of  Colonia  T  raj  ana. 
Near  it  are  still  to  be  seen  the  traces  of  the  Roman 
camp  of  Vetera  Castra. 

XANTHI,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Gullipoli,  to  the 
NW  of  the  gulf  of  Lagos. — Also  a  village  8  m.  NW 
of  Lagos. 

XANTHUS,  an  ancient  citv  of  Asia  Minor,  si- 
tuated on  the  Etchenchai.  in  N  lat.  36°  21'.  20  m. 
SE  of  Maori,  the  site  and  remains  of  which  were 
first  explored,  in  modern  times,  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in 
1838.  Its  predecessor  was  the  Arina  of  the  Ter- 
mila>.  Harpagus,  a  general  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  de- 
stroyed this  city  B.  c.  547,  and  X.,  erected  on  or  near 
its  site,  by  Lycian  Greeks,  was  of  little  importance 
for  some  centuries.  It  revived,  however,  under 
Roman  auspices  a  little  before  the  Christian  era, 
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bat  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  towards  the 
close  of  the  5th  century. 

XAPICO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  8  part  of  the 
prov.  of  S&o- Paolo,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  W  side 
of  the  Serra-do-Mar ;  runs  W  across  the  Campos-de- 
Vicaria,  and  along  the  confines  of  the  prov.  De-Rio- 
Grande-do-Sul:  and,  after  a  coarse  of  180  m.,  joins 
the  Rio-davPi lotas,  a  head  stream  of  the  Uruguay. 

XARA-DUKA,  or  Kahar-Adukik,  a  town  of  N. 
Africa,  in  Tripoli,  12  m.  E  of  Marate,  and  near  the 
SE  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra.  The  surrounding 
territory  is  covered  with  ruins,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  a  castle,  circular  in  form,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 
XARA-HOTUN.  Sec  Kara-Hot^. 
XARAYES,  an  extensive  plain  of  South  America, 
stretching  from  the  Brazilian  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso, 
to  the  S  of  the  city  of  that  name,  into  Bolivia,  a  dis- 
tance of  260  m.  During  the  rainy  season  it  is 
to  a  great  extent  inundated  by  the  waters  of  the 
Paraguay,  but  at  other  periods  these  are  confined  to 
mere  rills,  and  the  soil  is  covered  with  vegetation. 
X  AT  IV A.  See  FEurB-na-jATivA  (Sah). 
XAUJA,  or  Jauja,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  inten- 
dency  and  78  m.  N  of  Guancabellica,  and  120  m.  K 
of  Lima,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mantaro.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  productive  silver 
mines,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
fruit,  and  cattle. 

XAVEA,  or  J  abba,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Spain, 
in  the  prov.  and  48  m.  NE  of  Alicante,  and  partido 
of  Denia,  near  Cape  San  Antonio.  Pop.  3,654.  It 
is  TV  ell-built,  and  has  a  parish-church,  two  convents, 
and  an  hospital.  The  trade,  which  is  considerable, 
consists  chiefly  in  figs,  raisins,  grain,  fruit,  wine, 
silk,  &c 

XAVIER,  a  small  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Santa  Catharina,  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  8  point 
of  the  island  of  Santa  Catharina.— Also  an  island  of 
Patagonia,  in  S  lat.  47°  4',  W  long.  74°  27'. 

XAVIER  (Sao),  a  town  of  the  Argentine  republic, 
in  the  state  and  105  m.  NE  of  Santa- Fe. — ALo  a 
town  of  the  republic  and  300  m.  N  of  Monte  Video, 
on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Ybicuy. — Also  an  island 
of  the  gulf  of  Penas,  on  the  W  coast  of  Patagonia, 
in  S  lat  47°,  and  W  long.  79'.— Also  a  missionary 
settlement  of  Bolivia,  in  the  dep.  of  Moxos,  prov. 
and  165  m.  NE  of  Santa-Cruz.  There  is  another 
mission  of  the  same  name  on  the  Mamora,  300  m. 
NNW  of  Santa-Cruz. 

XAWEROW,  a  market- town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Volhynta,  district  and  38  m.  SSE  of 
<  ibrutch,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kamenka.  Pop.  1,500. 

XEA.   See  Gba. 

XELSA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  in 
the  prov.  and  36  m.  SE  of  Zaragoza,  on  the  I.  bank 
of  the  Ebro.   Pop.  2,250.    It  has  au  hospital  and 


XENDAY,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  E  coast  of  the 
island  of  Nifon,  in  the  prov.  of  Moots,  255  m.  NE  of 

Yedo. 

XENIA,  a  large  and  fertile  township  of  Green  co., 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  47  m.  VVSW  of  Columbus, 
drained  by  Little  Miami  river,  and  intersected  by 
the  Littlo  Miami,  the  Columbus,  and  Xenia,  and  the 
Dayton  and  Xenia  railroads.  Pop.  in  1840,4,913; 
in  1850,  7,056.  It  contains  a  villago  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  pop.,  in  1840,  of  1,200;  and  in  1850 
of  about  2,200  persons. 

XENIL.  SeeJaxiu 

XEPEE.   See  Jepkk. 

XEBENTE8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  BraiU,  who  Inhabit  the  N 
pan  of  Uk>  prov.  of  Goyaz. 

XEREZ,  or  Jbrbs,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 

in  the  prov.  and  39  ni.  E  of  Granada,  and  partido  of 


ais,  a  foundling 
a  public  gransry, 


Guadex,  amid  the  chain  of  the  Sierra- Nevada.  Pop. 
1 ,700.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  custom-house,  and 
a  public  granary. 

XEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA,  Zkkbs.  or  Jmhl 
a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Cadiz.  The  town  lies  in  a  fertile 
district,  15  m.  NE  of  Cadiz,  and  2  m.  from  the  r. 
hank  of  the  Guadalete,  on  the  road  from  Cadiz  to 
Seville,  in  N  lat.  36°  41',  and  W  long.  6°  T  VT. 
Pop.  33,104.  It  is  intersected  by  a  semi-circular 
line  of  old  walls.  The  streets  of  the  inner  and  an- 
cient portion  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  tortuous, 
those  of  the  exterior,  spacious  and  regular.  It  con- 
tains 8  parish  churches,  inclusive  of  a  large  collegiate 
church,  containing  a  library  and  a  museum  of  an- 
cient coins,  several  chapels,  numerous  convents,  a 
town-house — a  fine  edifice— -4  h 
asylum,  a  college,  two  free-schoois, 
and  barracks.  The  fortre**  is  flanked  with  ancient 
towers.  The  wine  stores  are  of  great  extent  The 
finest  entrances  to  the  town  are  towards  Utrera  and 
Porto-Santa-Maria.  X.  possesses  little  industry. 
Its  only  manufactures  are  coarse  woollen  fabrics, 
leather  and  soap  for  local  use.  The  trade  consuls 
chiefly  in  wine  grown  in  the  surrounding  district, 
amounting  annually  to  500,000  arrobtu.  of  which 
more  than  a  half  is  exported  from  the  two  ports  of 
Cadiz  and  Santa-Maria  to  England.  In  the  vicinity 
are  quarries  of  white  marble,  and  about  5  m.  to  the 
SE  are  the  sulphureous  baths  of  Jogonza,  and  2  m. 
from  it  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Guadalete,  is  an  abbey,  a  fine  edifice,  adorned  with 
pictures  by  the  first  masters.  This  town  derives  its 
surname  from  its  situation  near  the  Spanish  frontier*. 
A  signal  victory  over  Don  Rodrigo,  in  the  vicinity, 
near  the  Guadalete,  gained  by  the  Moors  hi  1714, 
laid  tho  foundation  of  the  domination  of  that  people 
in  Spain.  In  1264  this  town  was  taken  by  Al- 
phonso  the  Wise.  X.  is  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  be  the  Aita-Jiegia  Castanana  of  the  Romans;  by 
others,  to  have  been  only  erected  from  its  ruins,  and 
identifying  these  with  the  adjacent  Mesa-de-Asta 

XEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA,  a  market-town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  375  m.  8  of 
Cuvaba,  and  a  little  to  the  E  of  the  Paraguay. 

XEREZ- DE- LA-  FRONTERA,  a  town  of  the 
state  of  Honduras,  in  tho  district  of  Tegucigalpa. 
78  m.  S  of  Comayagua,  in  the  valley  of  Choluto*. 
on  the  Xerez,  near  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  Fon- 
aeca.  It  is  reputed  the  most  southerly  and  warmest 
town  in  the  state.  The  gold-mine  in  the  vicinity, 
formerly  the  richest  in  Guatemala,  is  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Cacao  and  indigo  are  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  locality. 

XEREZ,  or  Jerez -de- Loa-OAnAmntoa,  a  judicial 
partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  in  the 
prov.  of  Badajos.  The  partido  comprises  10  pueblos. 
The  town  is  42  m.  S  of  Badajos.  Pop.  5,628.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  and  contains  four  churches,  nu- 
merous convents,  and  two  hospitals.  It  possesses 
manufactories  of  linen,  leather,  hats,  pottery,  and 
soap,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  la 
the  vicinity  are  mines  of  sulphur  and  silver. 

X  ERICA,  or  Jbjuca,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
in  the  prov.  of  Castellon-dc-la- Plana,  and  partido  of 
Viver,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Paloncia,  and  39  m. 
NW  of  Valencia.  Pop.  2,979  It  has  a  parish- 
church,  two  convents,  and  contains  some  Born&n 
antiquities.  Agriculture,  the  manufacture  of  coarw 
linen  fabrics,  and  distillation  of  brandy,  form  the 
chief  branches  of  local  industry. 

XERTA,  or  Chert  a,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, in  the  prov.  of  Tarragona,  partido  and  W  m- 
N  of  Tortosa,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ebro.  Fbp. 
2,433.    It  has  a  parish-church  and  a  custom- hue*:. 
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XERTIGNY.  a  canton,  commune,  find  town  of 
I'miiee,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Vosges,  and  arrnnd.  of 
Epinal.   The  cant,  comprises  9  com.    I'op.  in  1831 . 
15.866;  in  1846,  17,054.   The  town  is  11  m.  8  of 
Epinal.   Pop.  in  1846,  3371.    It  has  manufactories 
of  iron-ware  and  cutlery,  forges  and  fineries. 
XEUI,  or  Jejohi,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  liaa 
;   its  source  in  the  Cordillera-de-  Maracavu,  runs  W, 
|;   and  joins  the  Paraguay  on  the  1.  bank,  90  m.  altovo 
I    Asuncion.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Aquarahi* 
goasu-mini  on  the  r.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Arrientes. 

XHAVEE.  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Liege,  and  dep.  of  Wandre.    Pop.  215. 
XHAWIRS.  or  8ur-lrs-Haib*,  a  commune  of 
!   Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Luxemburg,  and  dep.  of 
Xhendelesse.    Pop.  180. 
XHENDELESSE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
:   Belgium,  in  the  prov.  or  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Ver- 
rrers.   Pop.  of  dep.  1,825 ;  and  of  com.,  320. 

XHENDREMAEL,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Liege.  Pop. 
]    of  dep.  748 :  and  of  com.  526. 

XHIERFOMONT,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Liege,  and  dep.  of  Rahier.   Pop.  119. 

XH0RI8,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  Liege,  and  arrond.  of  Huy.  Pop.  726. 

XICALANQTOS.  a  tribe  or  Indiana  who  inhabit  the  Meiican 
Mat*  of  \*  Puebla 
XICAtJUES.  a  trite  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  etale  of  Hon. 

XICOCO.   See  Sibokp. 
XI00TLAN.   8ee  Zacati.ak. 
XI E.   Bee  Ixje. 

XIHUQU1LPAN,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Michoacan,  60  m.  W  of  Valladolid.  It  has 
a  Franciscan  convent,  and  posHesaes  several  sugar 
and  salt-mills. 

XILOCA.  or  Giloca,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Aragon, 
winch  has  its  source,  named  Fuelda-de-Celda,  in 
the  prov.  and  to  the  NW  of  Teruel;  runs  NNW 
into  the  prov.  of  Zirragoxa ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
90  m.  joins  the  Jalon  at  Calatayud. 

X I LOC AST RO N ,  a  market-town  of  Greece,  in 
the  Morea,  in  the  dep.  of  Achaia,  near  the  entrance 
of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  into  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto,  and  21  ro.  WNW  of  Corinth.  Its  trade 
consists  chieflv  in  raisins. 

XILOTEPEC,  a  market-town  of  Guatemala,  in 
the  state  of  that  name,  and  valley  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  4.000.    It  has  several  sugar-mills. 

X1MA,  or  Sisto.  a  prov.  of  Japan,  on  the  S  coast 
of  the  island  of  Nifon,  bathed  on  the  £  by  the  bay 
of  Obari,  and  on  the  S  by  the  ocean.  It  is  generally 
mountainous.  Fishing  forms  the  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitant*.  Its  chief  town  is  Toriba. ' 
XIMABARA.   See  Smabara. 

XIMBnt  A.  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  Draxil,  who  inhabit  the  wilds 
of  the  prov.  of  Mato-GroMO. 

XIMENA,  or  Jimeba,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  in  the  prov.  and  11  m.  E  of  Jaen,  and 
iwutido  of  Mancha-Real,  in  the  valley  of  Belval  or 
rfc-dmar.  Pop.  1,507.  It  has  a  pariah -church,  a 
cuaiom-honse,  and  a  public  granary. 

XIMENA,  or  Gimbxa-pb-la-Fboktbra,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the  prov.  and  66  m.  ESE  of 
Cadiz,  and  partido  of  San-Roque.    Pop.  5,878.  It 
lu«  a  parish -church,  four  convents,  an  hospital,  a 
castle,  and  a  public  granary,  and  contains  several 
tanneries.    In  the  vicinity  is  an  iron-mine. 
XIMO.   See  Kto-Siu. 
XIMONOSCKI.   See  Smososrzi. 
XINGO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Serra-de-  Borracha ;  runs  NE,  and  joins  the 
Sao-Franci*co,  on  the  r.  bank,  on  the  W  confines  of 
the  prov.  of  Sergipe. 


X1NGU,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  N  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain  which 
forms,  in  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  the  dividing 
line  between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata,  interacted  by  the  prov.  of  Para,  and,  after  a 
tortuous  course,  in  a  generally  N  direction  of  about 
1 ,320  m.,  joins  the  Amazon,  on  the  r.  bank,  210  m. 
W  of  Para,  and  a  little  to  the  E  of  the  island  of 
Aquiqui.  Its  principal  affluents  are  on  the  r.  the 
Jangada,  Bo  in,  Fresco,  A  torn  a,  Ilabagua,  Pacaxa, 
&c.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Trubario,  Barubo,  Trahiras, 
iiacauris,  Acariai,  Turucuri,  and  Juraussu.  The 
chief  places  on  its  banks  are  Souicl,  Pombal,  Veiros, 
Porto-de-Moz,  and  Boa-Vista.  Its  banks  are  sa- 
lubrious and  fertile,  and  generally  well-populated. 

XINGUTANIA,  a  district  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov. 
of  Para,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Amazon ;  on  the 
W  by  the  Xingu,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
and  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  district  of 
Tapagonia;  on  the  8  by  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso ; 
and  on  the  E  bv  the  Tocantins.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Anapu,  Aratitu,  Arias,  Jacundaz,  Pacajaz,  and 
Tacanhunas;  and  contains  in  the  N  part  the  towns 
of  Cameta,  Gurupa,  Mi  lpoco,  Oeiras,  Pombal,  Pro- 
tel,  Porto-de-Moz,  and  Veiros.  The  banks  of  the 
rivers  are  finely  wooded,  and  abound  with  game ; 
and  the  soil,  which  is  generally  fertile,  produces 
rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Indians. 

XIONDZ,  or  Xiokz,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  and  regency  and  27  m.  BE  of  Posen,  and  cir- 
cle of  Schrimm,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Warta.  Pop. 
1,150.  It  possesses  a  Lutheran  and  a  Catholic 
church  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  manufactories  of 
linen  and  of  leather. 

XIONZEK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Schrimm.    Pop.  200. 

XIONZENICE.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  reg. 
of  Posen.  and  circle  of  Schildberg.    Pop.  260. 

XIPIXAPA.  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the  dep.  and 
75  m.  NW  of  Guayaquil,  near  the  Pacific. 

XIPOTO.    See  Chopoto. 

XIQUEXIQUE,  a  small  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prov.  of  Bahia,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  8Bo- Francisco. 

XIRIRIOA.  a  tribe  of  Indiana  of  Braail.  who  Inhabit  a  village 
of  the  eame  name  in  the  prov.  of  8*0- Paula  and  cotnarca  of 
L'urietba. 

XI8T  (8Aiirr),  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  l»t-et-Garonne,  and  cant,  of  Beauville,  11  m. 
ENE  of  Agen.    Pop.  750. 

X1VRAY-MARVOISIN,  a  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Meuse,  and  cant,  of  Mihiel,  15  m. 
E  of  Conimercy.  Pop.  515.  It  has  manufactories 
of  gloves  and  stockings. 

XIXONA.  or  Juowa,  a  judicial  partido  and  town 
of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  the  prov.  of  Alicante.  The 
partido  com  prises  ten  pueblos.  The  town  is  18  in, 
NNW  of  Ahcante,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  4,795.  It  has  a  parish-church, 
an  hospital,  and  two  convents,  and  is  noted  for  its 
almonds. 

XOA.   Sec  Ohoa. 

XOCHIMILCO,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  9  m.  8SE  of  Mexico,  on  the  W  bank  of  a  lake 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  manufactories  of  iron- 
ware, and  under  the  domination  of  the  Aztecs  wns 
a  town  of  considerable  importance.  The  lake  of  X. 
is  separated  from  that  of  Chalco,  on  the  SE,  by  the 
dike  of  Tlahuac,  and  discharges  itself  on  the  N  into 
I>ake  Tescuco. 

XOLO.    See  Sui.u. 

XORULLO.   See  JoRtrrxo. 

XUAN-DAI,  a  town  and  port  of  Annam,  on  tbe 
E  coast  of  Cochin-China,  in  the  prov.  of  Phuycn,  in 
N  lat.  18°  22',  and  E  long.  109°  14'. 
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XUCAMEL,  a  loftv  mountain  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  pro*,  of  Vera-  Pax,  rising  between  Chi- 
chen  and  Chitzujay,  with  its  summit  towards  the 
SE. 

XUCAR,  or  Jucar,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has 
its  Bource  on  the  S  side  of  the  Sierra-di-Albarracin, 
on  the  N  part  of  the  province  of  Cuenca,  and  to  the 
NNE  of  the  town  or  that  name;  intersects  in  a  N 
direction  the  8  part  of  that  prov.,  then  turns  E, 
into  the  prov.  of  Valencia,  and  after  a  total 


of  210  m.  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  to  the 
8  of  Lake  Albufera,  and  30  m.  SSE  of  Valencia.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Gabriel  and 
Reqoeno  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  r.  tfa 
Cuenca  is  the  chief  town  on  its  banks. 

XUCARAY,  a  river  of  Ecuador,  in  the  dep.  of 
Assuay,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon,  which  it  joins 
on  the  1.  bank,  between  the  Pastaca  and  Tigre  or 
Peomena. 

XULLA.    See  Zulu. 


Lor  J. 


Y,  Het-Y,  or  I,  a  gulf  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  N.  Holland,  extending  in  a  WNW  direction,  be- 
tween the  Zuidcr-see  and  the  Haarlem-meer.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Amsterdam  on  the  S 
coast,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Zuider-see,  and  Ber- 
erdvk,  at  the  N  W  extremity.  This  gulf  was  formed 
in  the  13th  cent,  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea. 

YA AMBLE,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Wellington,  near  Mudgee,  on  the  Cudgcgong 
river. 

YA-ASAUA.  an  island  of  the  S.  Pacific,  in  the 
Fiji  group,  in  8  lat.  16'  50',  E  long.  177°  23*.  It  is 
10  m.  in  length,  and  attains  an  alt.  of  780  ft 

YABAPIA8.  an  Indian  trllw  who  Inhabit  the  S  part  of  Mexi- 
co, between  the  Qila  and  Colorado. 

YABAQUE,  a  small  island  of  the  Bahama  archi- 
pelago, in  the  group  of  the  Lucayes,  to  the  SE  of 
the  island  of  Mariguani,  in  N  lat.  22"  30'. 

YABARY,  . f  a  i  Ait i,  Jabari,  or  Hiavari,  a  town 
of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of  Para,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Amazon,  near  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  inhabited  by  Indians  of  the  Cambelas 
and  Tecunas  tribes,  who  live  chiefly  by  the  chase, 
and  by  the  culture  of  cacao  and  legumes.  They 
carry  on  a  small  trade  in  sarsaparilla  and  cacao, 
which  they  barter  for  iron-ware. 

YABBA,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Murray,  on  the  Mitta-Mitta,  near  Albany. 

Y  A  BO  (El),  a  town  of  Marocco,  about  a  day's 
journey  NW  of  the  wells  of  Zenalyia. 

YAftLONEV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  108  m.  WNW  of  Poltava,  district  and  23 
m.  W8W  of  Lubni,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Orjitza. 

YABLONNE,  a  village  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of 
Mm  s.»\v.  obwod  and  Urn.  N  of  Warsaw,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  It  has  a  castle  with  magnifi- 
cent gardens. 

YABLONNOI.    See  Stakovoi. 

YABLONOV,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Kursk,  district  and  12  m.  ENE  of  Ka- 
rotcha,  at  the  source  of  the  Khasok.  It  was  erected 
in  1617,  and  formerly  bore  the  rank  of  a  town. 

YABLONOVKA,  or  Cuenfeld,  a  village  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  36  in.  8  of  Saratov, 
district  and  45  m.  NNE  of  Kamishin,  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  Volga.  A  Geritkn  colony  settled  here  in 
1763. 

YABLOTCHNAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  45  m.  NW  of  Kharkov,  district  and 


15  m.  NW  of  Bogodukhov,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Rabina. 

YABLUNKA,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  gov.  of  Briinn,  circle  and  17  m.  SSE  of  Tel* 
schen,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Olsa.  Pop.  1,780.  It 
has  extensive  manufactories  of  linen.  About  6  m. 
8  of  this  town  is  a  fortress  of  the  same  name, 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  only  pass  between 
Silesia  and  Hungary. 

YABRIN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  prov.  of  Ned- 
jed,  66  m.  ENE  of  El-Haryk.  The  surrounding 
district  abounds  with  salt. 

YABTAR,  a  small  town  of  Independent  Tartarr, 
in  Badakshan,  in  N  lat  36°  8',  andE  long.  7?  15', 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Kudsa,  54  m.  SE  of  Badakeban. 

YABU,  a  state  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  .Slave 
cosst  between  Dahomey  on  the  W,  and  Benin  on 
the  E.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  ri- 
gorous people  who  employ  themselves  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 
It  is  noted  for  its  cotton  fabrics. 

YABUS,  a  river  which  has  its  rise  in  Abyssinia, 
on  the  W  part  of  the  country  of  the  Galla ;  rnns  first 
NW,  then  N  along  the  confines  of  Nubia  to  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  which  it  joins  in  8  lat  11*  15'.  P«- 
dessi  and  Dolly  are  the  chief  places  on  its  bank*. 
Its  waters  abound  with  crocodiles  and  hippopo- 
tami.   Ruasegger  calls  this  stream  the  Ikbcs*. 

Y AC-ASA.  a  Pataironlan  Mb*,  who  inhabit  the  S  part  of  Pa- 
tagonia, near  the  bank*  of  the  Galligue. 

YA-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen.  The  div.  comprises  seren 
districts.  The  town  is  90  m.  8W  of  Ching-tn-fo,  in 
N  lat  30°  3'  30",  and  E  long.  103°  3'  38". 

YACIPARANA,  or  Jaciparaka,  a  river  of  Bra- 
zil, in  the  prov.  of  Mato-Grosso,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  Sierra- Pared*,  runs  NW,  and  after » 
course  of  about  180  m.  joins  the  Madeira,  on  the 
r.  bank. 

YACKABUTTA,  a  town  of  New  Sonth  Wale*, 
in  the  co.  of  Bligh,  near  Murruthera. 

YACKADANDA,  a  creek  of  Australia  Felix,  in 
the  district  of  Murray,  which  joins  the  river  of  that 
name  near  Albany. 

YACK-JACQUES,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on 
the  Ivory  coast,  on  the  Atlantic,  18  m.  E  of  Latin, 
and  135  m.  WNW  of  Cape  Three  Points.  It  car- 
ries on  an  active  trade  in  corn, 
duct  ions. 
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YACOB  (Saiht),  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  circle  and  8  m.  S  of  Chrndim,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Chrudimka.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  sulphur  mine. 

YACOB  (Bat  of)  Omenak,  or  North  East  Bay, 
in  indentation  of  the  W  coast  of  Greenland,  in  Baf- 
fin'* Bay,  to  the  N  of  Waygal't  strait,  and  to  the 
NE  of  Disco  island,  and  between  the  districts  of 
Omeaak  and  Rettenbeuks,  in  N  bit  71°,  and  W 
long.  52"  40\ 

YACOBA,  or  Jacob  a,  a  state  of  Nigritia,  to  the 
8  of  Hoossa,  and  separated  from  Funda  on  the  S 
by  the  Tshadda  or  Shary.  It  is  covered  with  moun- 
tains of  calcareous  structure,  and  containing  it  is 
siiJ  antimony  and  silver.  The  inhabitants  are 
named  ycmycma  or  cannibals  by  neighbouring 
Mates,  and  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Houssa  the 
state  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bouchy,  or 
country  of  the  infidels.  It  contains  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  270  m.  8  of  Kano. 

YACOVA,  Jaoova,  or  Diacovo,  a  district  and 
small  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Albania,  in 
the  sanj.  and  52  ra.  ENE  of  Scutari,  on  the  r.  bunk, 
of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  The  district 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  sanj.  of  Scutari,  to 
the  r.  of  the  Drin,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  8. 

YACURZO,  or  Jacurzo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
proT.  of  Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  8  m.  8  of  Nicas- 
tro.  on  a  lofty  bill.    Pop.  1,500. 

YADE.   See  Jaunt 

YADJY,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold 
co  ist,  in  the  state  of  Burum,  195  m.  E  of  Kumasai. 

YADKIN,  a  river  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
U.  S.,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Blue  ridge ;  flows 
E  and  8E ;  enters  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  when 
it  takes  the  name  of  Great  Pedee;  and  falls  into 
Winyard  bay.  near  Georgetown.  In  Montgomery 
co.  it  passes  through  the  *  Narrows,'  where  it  is 
contracted  from  600  to  100  ft  in  width.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  course. 

YADKIN,  or  Chadrih,  a  district  and  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  120  m.  YY  of 
Kazan,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sura,  and  33  m.  above 
the  embouchure  of  that  river.  The  district,  which 
lies  in  the  E  part  of  the  gov.,  is  populous  and  well- 
cultivated. 

YAE-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  and  div.  of  Keun-che-fu,  or 
island  of  Hainan,  123  m.  SSVV  of  Keun-che-fu,  in  N 
lat  18s  22',  and  E  long.  108°  48*. 

YAENIS-JAERVI,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland,  gov.  of  Viborg,  and 
district  of  Norra-Kexholm,  to  the  N  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
and  15  m.  NNE  of  Serdobal.  It  is  15  m.  in  length, 
and  y  in  breadth,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Lesh- 
kiloe,  at  the  8  extremity,  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

YAESKIS,  a  district  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
ennd-dochy  of  Finland  and  central  part  of  the  gov. 
of  Viborg.  It  contains  in  the  W  part  a  portion  of 
lvtke  Satma.   8.  Andre  is  one  of  its  chief  places. 

YAGAMI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
fon,  on  the       of  Japan,  WN  YV  of  Meaco. 

YA-GAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sso-chuen,  and  div.  of  Ya-chu-fu. 

YAUNA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  prov. 
and  55  m.  8  of  Neiva. 

YAGNACHE,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the  dep. 
and  26  m.  NE  of  Guayaquil,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  descends  from  the  Andes,  and  joins 
the  Guavaquil  near  the  town  of  that  name. 

YAGNANIQUE,  a  port  of  the  N  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Cuba,  in  N  lat.  20°  42',  and  YV  long. 
79*38'. 

YAGNARI,  a  town  of  the  republic  and  165  m. 
NNK  of  Monte- Video. 


YAGNAROCHA,  a  lake  of  Ecuador,  3  m.  from 
Ibarra.  It  is  5  m.  in  length,  and  verv  deep.  It  de- 
rives its  name,  which  signifies  '  lake  of  blood,' 
from  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otabalo  by 
the  inca  Huana-Cassac,  which  took  place  on  its 
banks. 

YAGO,  or  J  ago  (Sak),  or  Ribeika-Gbanoe,  a 
town  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  on  the  8  coast  of 
the  island  of  San-Jago,  and  8  m.  YVSW  of  Forto- 
Prayo,  in  a  deep  valley.  It  has  a  small  port,  and 
possesses  some  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics.  It 
rapidly  declined  in  importance  since  the  remo- 
val of  the  seat  of  government  to  Porto-Prayo,  and 
the  castle  and  principal  dwellings  are  falling  into 
decay.  Its  pop.  does  not  now  number  more  than  60 
families.  On  the  NE  coast  of  the  island  is  another 
town  also  named  8.  Jago. 

YAHNDI,  a  town  of  Up  per  Guinea,  on  the  Gold 
coast,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Dagomba,  and  225 
m.  NE  of  Komassi.  It  is  said  to  be  a  large  and 
flourishing  place. 

YAHORLYK.  See  Jaooruk. 

YAILA,  or  Jaii.a,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Russia  in  Europe,  extending  from  8YV  to  NE  along 
the  S  coast  of  the  Crimea,  from  Balaklava  to  Kaffa, 
and  generally  calcareous  in  structure,  and  present- 
ing a  rapid  decline  towards  the  8.  They  are  in- 
tersected by  valleys,  in  some  parts  spacious,  and 
in  others  narrowed  by  projecting  rocks,  and  watered 
by  streams  which  descend  to  the  sea.  The  vege- 
tation is  luxurious,  and  the  bills,  even  to  the  sum- 
mits, are  studded  with  Tartar  villages.  The  word 
Yaila  signifies  '  summer  -  quarters,'  and  is  often 
given  to  any  mountain-pasture  at  a  considerable 
elevation. 

YAILEGHERRY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 

S residency  of  Madras,  district  and  73  m.  NNE  of 
alem. 

YAIMIR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  and  district  of  South  Canara,  22  m.  NE 
of  Mangalore.  It  contains  a  colossal  image  of  a 
Jain  deity  and  numerous  temples. 

YAIR,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  in  Sherborough 
island,  on  the  Sierra-Leone  coast. 

YA1TCE,  or  Jaitxe,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Bosnia,  in  the  sanj.  and  33  m.  S  of  Bagna-Luka, 
and  7  m.  E  of  Gbul-Hissar,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Verbitza,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge , 
and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Plieva.  It  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  two 
gates,  and  is  defended  by  a  fortress.  It  is  noted  as 
the  burial-place  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  who  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  200  years  ago,  and  whose  me- 
mory is  still  held  in  sacred  veneration  by  numerous 
devotees,  who  annually  resort  to  the  tomb.  In  the 
vicinity  is  a  saltpetre  work. 

YAJGO,  a  town  of  Bunnah,  150  m.  NYV  of  Ava, 
and  to  the  W  of  the  Khyendwcn  river. 

YAKE  YAMA,  a  volcano  of  Japan,  in  the  islnnd 
of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Monts,  between  Tanab  and 
Obata. 

YAKHSA,  or  Albaxik,  a  fortress  of  China,  in 
Manchuria,  in  the  prov.  of  He-lung-keang,  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Amour,  261  m.  ENE  of  Nertchinsk,  and 
near  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was  demolished  after 
a  long  struggle  with  Russia,  in  1715. 

YAKHVA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov. 
of  Tobolsk,  which,  after  forming  the  dividing  line 
between  the  districts  of  Bezerob  and  Tourinsk,  en- 
ters the  gov.  of  Tobolsk,  traverses  it  in  a  NYV  direc- 
tion, and  joins  the  Konda  on  the  1.  bank,  at  Mai- 
koni,  90  m.  NNVV  of  Tobolsk,  and  after  a  total 
course  in  a  generally  8  direction  of  about  150  ni. 

YAKIMA,  a  river  of  the  Oregon  territory,  U.  8., 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Cascade  range ;  flows 
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first  SSE  then  E  to  the  Col nmbit  river,  which  it 
joins  near  the  confluence  of  Lewis  river. 

YAKOB  (Jisr-Bkbmt),  a  bridge  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Syria,  in  the  paah.  and  57  m.  SW  of  Da- 
mascus, between  lakes  Houle  and  Tabariyeh.  This 
celebrated  monument  consists  of  three  massive 
arches. 

YAKOBENY,  or  Jakobbxt,  a  Tillage  of  Austria, 
in  Galicia,  in  the  circle  and  69  m.  S8W  of  Tscber- 
nowitx,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bisxtritx.  It  is  noted 
for  its  mineral  springs.  In  the  vicinity  are  valuable 
iron  and  copper-mines. 

Y  AKOB8AU,  or  Jakdbjac,  a  village  of  Hungary, 
in  the  comitat  of  Zips,  17  m.  NNE  of  Leutschau. 
In  the  environs  is  an  iron-mine. 

YAKOBSHAGEN,  or  Jaxobshaobs,  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Pomerania,  regenoy  and  45 
m.  E  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saaxig,  on  a  lake  of 
that  name  at  the  junction  of  the  Shua.   Pop.  1,423. 

YAKOBSTADT,  or  Jakobcrtat,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Kourlande,  and 
district  of  Alt-Jelburg,  84  m.  ESE  of  Mitau,  on  the 
I.  bank  of  the  Dvina.  Pop.  1,448.  It  has  a  Catholic 
and  two  Greek  churches. 

YAKOHALMA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the 
district  of  the  Yazyges,  5  m.  ENE  of  Jax-Bereny, 
and  48  m.  E  of  Pesth,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Tama. 
Pop.  1,600. 

YAKSA.   See  Yakhsa. 

YAKUBOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  90  m.  NE  of  VHna,  and  18  ro.  NNE  of 
Vidxi.   See  Jakubova. 

YAKULGUNJ,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
difltrict  of  Purruckabad. 

YAKULPUR,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alligurh. 

YAKUNOSUNA,  an  island  of  Japan,  24  m.  Wof 
the  island  of  Tanegasima,  and  42  m.  S  of  the  island 
of  Kiu-siu.  It  is  24  m.  in  length,  and  9  in  breadth, 
and  according  to  Krusenstern,its  N  extremity  is  in  N 
lat.  30"  42'  30",  and  E  long.  131°  7'  45".  It  is  per- 
fectly flat,  and  so  low  that  the  trees  with  which  it 
is  covered  scarcely  Reem  to  rise  above  the  level  of 
the  water.  On  the  E  and  W  sides  are  two  large 
bavs.  This  island  is  frequented  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Nagasaki,  who  come  hither  in  quest  of  wood. 

YAKU RG  A,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vologda,  and  district  of  Veliki-Oustioug,  on 
the  Dvina.    It  has  exteiiBive  salt-works. 

YAKUSI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  prov.  of  Dena,  135  m.  N  of  Magani. 

YAKUTSK,  an  extensive  district  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, originally  forming  one  of  the  four  provinces 
into  which  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk  wa«  divided,  but  now 
composing  a  separate  government.  It  extends  N 
from  the  parallel  of  43°  30*,  or  the  boundary  of  Ir- 
kutsk-proper and  of  Nertshinxk,  as  far  as  the  Frozen 
ocean.  On  the  K  it  is  bounded  by  the  prov.  of  Ok- 
hotsk ;  on  the  S  by  China ;  on  the  8W  by  the  gov. 
of  Irkutsk;  and  on  the  W  by  that  of  Yeniseisk. 
From  E  to  \V  it  has  a  length  of  nearly  1,700  m.; 
from  8  to  N  it  stretches  above  1,000  m.  The  Lena 
traverses  it  through  its  whole  extent  from  N  to  8. 
The  other  rivers  are  the  Oionek,  the  Indeghirka, 
and  the  Kolyma.  The  sea-coast  is  low ;  but  the 
surface  rises  towards  the  S  and  E,  where  numerous 
ridges  from  the  Yablannoi  mountains  intersect  the 
country.  Timber  attains  a  large  sise  in  the  S; 
in  the  "N  the  forests  are  chiefly  of  stunted  pine  and 
birch.  The  geological  formation  of  the  country 
seems  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  carboniferous 
and  other  palieozoic  deposits,  which  in  the  ridges  of 
the  Stanovoi  hills,  and  near  the  coasts,  are  bro- 
ken up  and  dislocated  by  the  intrusion  of  rocks  of  ig- 
neous origin.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast 


country,  the  severity  of  the  climate  renders  it  imto»- 
•sible  to  raise  grain  to  advantage ;  and  if  s  crop  of  m 
is  sown,  its  ripening  is  extremely  uncertain,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  uV 
ground,  even  in  June,  is  fro  sen  3  ft  deep.  TV 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  hunting;  and  this  region  was  at  onetime 
so  abundant  in  valuable  furs,  as  to  be  called  tlx 
Peru  of  Siberia.  The  sables,  however,  being  now 
nearly  extirpated,  the  produce  of  the  chase  bi 
greatly  declined  in  value.  The  inhabitants  of  tiii 
dreary  region  bear  the  name  of  Yakuts  or  Jaknti. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  Tartar 
race,  and  to  have  occupied  the  countries  on  the  An- 
gara and  Upper  Lena ;  but,  forced  to  yield  to  the 
violence  of  the  Mongols  and  Buriati,  they  hare 
taken  shelter  in  the  frozen  solitudes  of  the  Lowrr 
Lena,  from  the  Wltim  downwards.  The  territory 
occupied  by  them  may  be  reckoned  to  extend  IS* 
from  N  to  8,  and  nearly  50"  from  E  to  W.  The 
pop.,  however,  of  this  region,  does  not  bear  sot 
proportion  to  this  extent.  The  number  of  nude* 
paying  tribute  in  1796  amounted  to  34,979;  and 
this,  it  was  supposed,  mi^ht  be  about  the  third  of 
the  entire  number  of  both  sexes.  The  Y.  who  in- 
habit the  southern  districts  are  tolerably  rich ;  tker 
possess  the  usual  sixe,  activity,  and' vigour;  bat 
those  farther  to  the  N  form  a  stunted  race,  indolent 
and  wretched.  M.  Ermann  says  that  their  coun- 
tenance and  lancniage  fully  confirm  the  tradition  of 
their  descent  from  the  Tartars.  Their  complexion 
is  swarthy,  and  their  hair  black.  "  They  are  pro- 
perly a  pastoral  people,  whose  chief  riches  con- 
in  the  number  of  their  horses  and  horned  cattle,  on 
the  produce  of  which  they  subsist  almost  entirely 
But  the  abundance  of  fur-animals  in  their  rut 
forests,  and  the  profit  which  they  can  make  by  sell- 
ing them  to  the  Russians  have  turned  s  large 
part  of  their  attention  to  the  chase,  of  which  they 
are  often  passionately  fond,  and  which  they  follow 
with  unwearied  ardour  and  admirable  skill.  Accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  the  privations  incidental  to 
their  severe  climate,  they  disregard  hardship*  <4 
every  kind.  They  appear  absolutely  insensible  to 
cold,  and  their  endurance  of  hunger  is  such  as  to  be 
almost  incredible.  Their  food  consists  of  sour  eo«V 
milk,  and  mares'  milk,  and  of  beef,  and  horse-ti**!:. 
They  boil  their  meat,  but  never  roast  or  bake  it. 
and  bread  is  unknown  among  them.  Fat  it  uVir 
greatest  delicacy.  They  eat  it  in  every  pu»»iM* 
shape ;  raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt,  fn  £fcnml 
they  reerard  quantity,  more  than  quality,  in  their 
food.  They  grate  the  inner  bark  of  the  larch,  and 
sometimes  of  the  fir,  and  mix  it  with  fish,  a  lime 
meal  and  milk,  or  by  preference  with  fat,  and  nuk^ 
it  into  a  sort  of  broth,  which  they  consume  in  large 
quantities.  They  prepare  from  cows'  milk  whit  u 
called  the  Jakutaan  butter.  It  is  more  like  s  kind 
of  cheese,  or  of  curd,  and  has  a  sourish  taste;  it  ►» 
not  very  rich,  and  is  a  very  good  article  of  fond 
eaten  alone.  Both  men  and  women  arc  passionately 
fond  of  smoking  tobacco.  They  prefer  the  roost 
pungent  kinds,  especially  the  Circassian.  They 
swallow  the  smoke,  and  it  produces  a  kind  of  sup*- 
faction  which  nearly  resembles  intoxication ;  sad  if 
provoked  when  in  this  state  the  continence*  k*- 
dangerous.  Brandy  is  also  used,  though  the  long 
inland  carriage  renders  it  extremely  dear.  The 
Russian  traders  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  tastes  in  their  traffic  for  furs."  They  are  one 
of  the  most  superstitious  races  in  existence.  They 
reckon  not  less  than  thirteen  tribes  of  aerial  beiafs, 
to  whom  they  pay  homage.  Their  shamans,  or 
magical  impostors,  enjoy  unbounded  influence. 
Yakutsx,  the  capital  of  the  above  government. 
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is  <ituated  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Lena,  on  a  plain 
surrounded  oy  mountains,  wtucn  enclose  it  at  tno 
distance  of  lj  or  12  ra.,  and  only  elevated  270  ft. 
above  sea-level.  It  displays  a  few  wooden  houses, 
and  a  number  of  hats  plastered  over  with  cow- 
dan?,  and  windowed  with  ice;  and  contains  a  boat 
7,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Yakuts,  whose  language- 
is  spoken  by  all  the  Russian  merchants  here.  Not- 
withstanding its  desolate  situation,  Y.  is  a  place  of 
tome  trade.  It  forms  the  emporium  of  all  the  furs 
which  are  collected  in  the  extensive  regions  to  the 
north ;  and  it  imports  the  Russian  and  Asiatic  com- 
modities which  are  given  in  exchange.  It  forms 
also  a  species  of  entrepot  for  the  Russian  trade  with 
Kamtchatka  and  the  western  coast  of  America.  The 
cold  is  excessive ;  and  during  winter  the  inhabitants 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  their  houses,  the 
day-light  not  continuing  above  a  few  hours.  This 
*;asoo  is  consumed  by  them  almost  entirely  in  sleep- 
ing snd  drinking.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  how  the 
lore  of  gain  could  ever  have  induced  men,  acquainted 
with  a  milder  climate,  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
this,  the  coldest  spot  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
earth  is  always  frozen,  the  summer's  thaw  never 
reaching  below 3  ft  from  the  surface;  and  MM.  Er- 
mura  and  Middendorff  are  disposed  to  conclude  that 
the  subterranean  ice  or  frozen  subsoil  has  a  depth 
of  600  ft. !  Astounding  as  this  statement  may  be, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  all  that  we  know 
of  tho  observed  temp,  of  Y.  For  two  months  in 
ercry  year,  it  has  a  medium  temp,  of  — 40° :  in  Ja- 
nuary, the  therm,  has  been  known  to  descend  to 
— 72 ,  or  18*  below  the  degree  of  cold  experienced 
by  Captain  Ross  in  his  last  expedition.  Yet  the 
inhabitants  of  Y.,  favoured  by  a  warm,  though 
short  snmmor,  reap  wheat  and  barley,  and  cultivate 
successfully  potatoes  and  a  varicty'of  hardy  vege- 

YAL  A  (Cape),  a  headland  of  the  island  of  Can- 
dia,  on  the  E  coast,  to  the  S  of  the  island  of  Carube, 
in  N  laL  35°     and  E  long.  26°  15'  10*. 

YALAO-SAKI  (Caps),  a  headland  of  Japan,  on 
the  8E  coast  of  the  island  of  Sikokf,  and  46  m.  NNE 
of  Tape  Tow. 

Y  A  LB  RET,  a  town  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Georgian.-!,  near  Lake  Burrah-Burrah. 

YALI,  a  small  island  of  the  Archipelago,  near 
the  SW  coast  of  Anatolia,  between  toe  island  of 
Piscopi  on  the  NW,  and  that  of  Rhodes  on  the  SE, 
in  N  fat.  36°  22'  15",  and  E  long.  27°  2*  35'. 

Y  ALL  A  BUSH  A,  a  county  in  the  N  part  of  the 
state  of  Missisippi,  I  J.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  8!>7 
sq.  m.,  intersected  from  E  to  W  by  a  river  of  tlie 
nine  name,  and  drained  by  its  branches,  and  cross- 
ed by  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad.  It  has  a 
finclv  undulating  surface,  and  is  generally  fertile 
Pop.  in  1840,  12,248;  in  1850,  17.258,  of  whom 
8,597  were  slaves.    Its  capital  is  Coffeeville. 

Y  ALLAH,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  in  the  co.  of  Burrey, 
and  parish  of  8t.  David.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
Blue  mountains ;  runs  8E ;  flows  into  a  bay  of  the 
tame  name  to  the  W  of  Cape  Yallah. 

YALLUNG,  a  river  of  Neypal,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  mountain  of  Kangchang,  a  summit  of 
the  Himalayas;  flows  8W;  and,  after  a  coarse,  of 
about  40  m.,  joins  the  Tarn  bur,  in  N  lat.  27s  21'. 
On  its  banks  is  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

YALO,  a  river  of  Mantchnria,  which  has  its 
source  in  a  range  of  mountains  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sagalin-Ula  and  district  of  the  8o- 
lones ;  runs  8E ;  forms  for  some  distance  the  divid- 
ing line  of  Mongolia,  and  joins  the  Songari  about 
50  m.  SW  of  Tsitaokar.  The  Yalo  mountains 
form  a  portion  of  the  great  Khinghan  or  Siolki 


YALOF8.  SeeJoLofs. 

YAL-U,  a  river  of  Corea,  in  the  j  prov.  of  rhin- 
gan,  which  has  its  source  in  Mount  Golmin- 
shan  yan-alin,  runs  in  a  generally  SW  direction, 
and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  300  m.  enters  the 
Yellow-sea,  near  the  E  confines  of  the  prov.  of 
8hin-king. 

YA-LUNG-KEANG,  or  Yar-luko-ekako,  a  river 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  which  has  its  source  on  the 
confines  of  Tibet,  and  of  the  district  of  Koko-nor; 
forms  the  boundary  line  of  Tibet,  and  of  the  Chi- 
nese prov.  of  Sse-chuen ;  enters  that  prov.,  and  near 
its  confines  joins  the  Kiu  sha-keang,  the  principal 
head -stream  of  the  Jang-tse-keang.  It  has  a  total 
coarse  in  a  generally  S8E  direction  of  about  750  ra., 
and  bears  in  Tibet  the  successive  appellations  of 
Tsnchu,  Tsitsirkana,  and  Miniakchu. 

YAM,  a  mountain  of  Persia,  in  Azerdbijan,  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Khol  and  Lake  Urumiyah.  It 
has  an  alt.  of  3,280  ft  above  sea  level. 

YAMADA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Sikokf,  snd  prov.  of  Sanoki,  54  m.  N  of  Awa,  on  the 
strait  of  M i tsu-aima-nada. 

YAMAGA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Fijo,  90  m.  ESE  of  Nagasaki. 

YAMAISOIL,  a  region  of  Japan,  in  the  W  part 
of  the  island  of  Nifon.  It  comprises  13  prov.,  in- 
clusive of  the  islands  of  Ikia  ana  Tsousima. 

YAMA-ISOUKURI,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Monta,  72  ra.  NNW  of 
Xendav,  on  the  sea. 

YAMALA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
fon, and  prov.  of  Tutami,  102  m.  WSW  of  Jedo. 

YAMANA8S1RO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Nifon,  and  pmv.  of  Kal,  81  m.  NW  of  Jedo. 

YAMAN-TAU,  a  mountain-ridge  of  the  Ural 
system,  in  the  Russian  prov.  of  Orenburg,  near  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Inzer,  between  the  rivulets 
Kus  and  Kazaulu.  Its  principal  peak  presents 
the  largest  mass  of  rocks  in  the  Southern  Ural. 

YAMASETA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Tsikongo,  and  27  m.  ESE  of 
Sanga,  on  the  gnlf  of  Snmahara. 

YAMATFOURO,  or  8aebioe,  a  prov.  of  Japan, 
in  the  8W  part  of  the  island  of  Nifon,  and  region  of 
Yetsen,  ana  to  the  W  of  the  prov.  of  Omni,  to  which 
it  formerly  belonged.  It  is  generally  mountainous, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  producing  rice,  corn, 
legumes,  cotton,  and  silk.    Hara  is  the  chief  town. 

YAMATTO,  a  prov.  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 

Nifon,  and  region  of  Yetsen,  to  the  N  of  the  prov.  of 

Kinokouni,  and  E  of  that  of  Kavntsi.    It  is  inter 

sccted  by  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys  and 

plains  of  great  fertility.    Firao  is  the  chief  town. 

YAMAYA8.  an  Indian  trite  who  inhabit  Uw  M  pan  of  Me*. 
Itc.  np*r  Iht  Colorado. 

of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
of  Tsi-Koulen,  60  m.  NE  of 

Sanga. 

YAMBARANGA.  a  town  of  New  South  Wales, 
on  the  river  Lachlan,  near  Pomabil. 

YAMBEE.SEE,  a  town  of  Snd,  in  the  district 
and  68  m.  NE  of  Hydrnbad. 

YAMBU.   8ee  Yrmbo. 

YAMERINNA,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  district  of  Wellington,  an  afBueut  of  the  Lach- 
lan, near  Mount  Torrcn*. 

YAM-HILL,  a  county  of  Oregon  Territory, 
drained  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  by  the 
Chehalem,  affluents  of  the  Willamette.  Pop.  in 
1850,  1,512.    Its  capital  is  I-afayctte. 

YAM1NA,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  the  state  of 
BsmbarrA,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Joliba,  78  m.  WSW 

YAMMIE,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  Gold 
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coast,  in  the  kingdom  of  Gaman,  90  m.  NW  of 
Kumasai. 

YAMNAIA,  or  Jamxaia,  a  town  of  Rossi*  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  48  m.  NW  of  Kharkov, 
and  district  of  Bogodoukhov,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Vorskla. 

YAMNITZ,  or  Geiimke,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  26  m.  NW  of  Znaym,  on 
a  mountain,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Zeletawa.  Top. 
1,100.    It  ha«  a  castle. 

YAMPA,  a  town  of  Utah  Territory,  U.  8.,  which 
has  its  source  on  the  W  side  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, flows  W,  and  falls  into  Green  river. 

YAMPARAE8,  a  district  or  prov.  of  Bolivia,  in 
the  prov.  of  Charcas.  It  has  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  16  m.  NW  of  La  Plata. 

YAMPARICAS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Mexico,  who  Inhabit  the 
diitnct  to  the  NE  of  Lake  Timpanagna,  near  the  Siena-Venle. 

YAM  PEE  POINT,  a  headland  of  Australia,  on 
the  NW  coast,  between  King's  Sound  and  Collier 
Bay,  and  opposite  the  Buccaneer's  archipelago. 

YAM  POL,  Iambol,  or  Jampot  a  district  and 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Podolia. 
The  district  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  gov., 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Dniester.  The  soil  is 
sandy,  but  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  and  towards  the 
centre  of  the  district  is  an  extensive  forest  The 
town  is  87  m.  ESE  of  Kamenetz,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Dniester.  It  contains  a  lazaretto,  and  about 
1 18  houses. — Also  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Kharkov,  and  district  of  Izium.  In  the  vicinity 
are  several  Bait-springs.— Also  a  town  of  the  gov. 
of  Volhynia,  district  and  24  m.  E8E  of  Kremenetx, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Gorin. 

YAMSAE,  a  town  and  parish  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  grand-duchy  of  Finland,  gov.  of  Ta- 
vastchus,  and  district  of  CEfre-ftaswxmcki,  57  m. 
NE  of  Tammerfors,  and  69  m.  NNE  of  Tavastehus, 
on  the  W  bank  of  Lake  Pasjjtone. 

YAMSK,  or  Jamsk  (Bat  of),  or Gouba-Jamskaia, 
a  bay  of  Russia  in  Asia,  formed  by  the  sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk, on  the  coast  of  the  district  of  that  name,  and 
to  the  SW  of  the  bay  of  Ijighinsk,  in  N  1st  68*  60', 
and  E  long.  174°  20*.  It  is  about  54  m.  in  length 
from  E  to  W,  and  24  m.  in  width  from  N  to  8.  fo 
the  N  of  its  entrance  is  Cape  Olemi,  and  at  the  W 
extremity,  near  tho  town  of  Jamsk,  it  receives  the 
Yama.  This  bay  forms  a  commodious  port,  but  the 
entrance  is  rendered  dangerous  by  sand-banks  and 
sunken  rocks. 

YAMSK,  or  Javskoi-Ostboo,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  the  district  and  375  in.  E  of  Okhotsk,  and 
225  m.  SW  of  Ijighinsk,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Jama  with  tho  bay  of  Okhotsk.  Pop.  about  100. 
It  is  enclosed  with  palisades,  and  contains  a  church 
and  about  80  houses.  Fishing  forms  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants. 

YAMSK  A I  A,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  and  2  m.  ENE  of  Koursk. — Also  a 
town  in  the  gov.  of  Koursk,  district  and  If  m.  8  of 
Starol-Oskol. 

YAN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Saone- 
et- Loire,  cant,  of  Paray-le-Monial,  near  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Reconce,  13  m.  W  of  Charolles.    Pop.  718. 

YAN,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Mongolia,  to  the 
N  of  China  Proper,  and  forming  part  of  the  E  ridge 
of  tho  great  central  plateau  of  Asia. 

YANA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  prov.  of  Mikawa,  165  m.  W  of  Jedo. 

YANA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Yakoutsk,  and  district  of  Verkhofansk.  It  issues 
from  a  small  lake  to  the  SW  of  that  district,  225  m. 
NE  of  Yakoutsk ;  runs  N,  and  throws  itself  by  seve- 
ral embouchures  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  between 
Capes  Darighin  and  Borkhala,  in  N  1st.  71°  80',  and 


E  long.  186°  20',  and  150  m.  SE  of  the  < 
of  the  Lena.  It  has  a  total  course  of  about  750  ra. 
and  receives  the  Adiga  on  the  r.,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Doulgalakh,  Tekan-Chemanova,  and  Ikmtaktai 
Verkbolanst  is  the  chief  place  on  its  banks.  The 
Yonkahirs  are  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of 
its  banks. 

YANAGAVA,  a  river  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  and  prov.  of  Tsikougo,  which  lias  its  Mjurce 
in  the  NE  part  of  the  prov.,  and  after  a  course  of  Gu 
m.  throws  itself  into  the  bay  of  Simabara,  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  This  town  is  21  m.  £  of 
Snnga, 

YANA-KOURGAN.  a  small  town  of  Independent 
Tartary,  in  the  state  of  Kokan,  and  72  m.  from  Nan- 
ghan.    It  has  a  fort,  with  a  garrison  of  200  men. 

YA-NANG-HEEN,  a  village  of  Burmab,  near  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  34  m.  N  by  W  of  Patanago, 
celebrated  for  its  wells  of  mineral  oil  or  petroleum. 
These  wells  are  scattered  irregularly  over  a  tract  of 
rugged  arid  downs  and  hillocks  about  3  m.  from  the 
river,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  about  200;  and  4 
or  5  m.  to  the  NE  there  are  about  500  more.  In 
making  a  well,  the  hill  is  cut  down,  so  as  to  form  s 
square  table  of  14  or  20  ft.  for  the  crown  of  the 
well,  and  from  this  table  a  road  is  formed  by  scrap- 
ing away  an  inclined  plane  for  the  drawers  to  de- 
scend, in  raising  the  excavated  earth  from  the  well, 
and  subsequently  the  oil.  The  shaft  is  sunk  of  s 
square  form,  and  lined  with  cassia-wood  staves 
The  soil  or  strata  to  be  pierced  is,  first,  a  light  sandy 
loam  intermixed  with  fragments  of  quarts,  silex, 
&c.    Secondly,  a  friable  sandstone  easily  wrought. 


with  thin  horizonal  strata  of  a  concrete  of  mart]*i 
ore,  talc,  and  indurated  argil,  at  from  10  or  15  ft. 
from  the  surface,  and  also  from  each  other,  as  then: 
are  several  of  these  veins  in  the  great  body  of  free- 
stone. Thirdly,  at  20  cubits,  more  or  less,  from  the 
surface,  and  immediately  below  the  freestone,  a  pale 
blue  argillaceous  earth  appears,  impregnated  with  the 

Sctroleum,  and  smelling  strongly  of  it.  This  is  very 
ifficult  to  work,  and  grows  harder  as  they  get 
deeper,  ending  in  schist  and  slate,  such  as  is  found 
covering  veins  of  coal  in  Europe.  Below  this  schist, 
at  the  depth  of  130  cubits,  is  coal.  The  oil  is  drawn 
pure  from  the  wells  in  the  liquid  state;  but  in  the 
cold  season  it  congeals  in  the  open  air,  and  lo*» 
something  of  its  fluidity.  The  oil  is  of  a  dingy 
green,  and  odorous:  it  is  used  for  lamps,  and,  boiled 
with  a  little  dammer  (a  resin  of  the  country)  for 

Kinting  the  timbers  of  houses,  and  the  bottoms  of 
ats,  &c  which  it  preserves  from  decay  and  ver- 
min. The  average  produce  of  each  well  per  diem, 
in  1796  was  500  visa,  or  1,825  tbs.  aroird.  Each 
well  was  worked  by  four  men,  and  their  wages  re- 
gulated by  the  average  produce  of  six  days'  labour. 
Mr.  Cox  estimated  on  the  best  data  at  which  be  could 
arrive,  that  there  were  620  wells  registered  by  gov- 
ernment, and  the  gross  produce  of  the  whole  per 
annum,  was  56,940  visa,  or  92,781  tons,  1.560  lbs., 
or  412,360  hogsheads ;  worth  at  the  wells,  st  one 
and  a  quarter  ticals  per  hundred  vias,  711, 760  ticaU, 
or  889,687}  sicca  rupees.  From  the  welb  the  oil  i* 
carried  in  small  jars,  by  coolies  or  on  carts,  to  the 
river;  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  merchant  ex- 
porter. There  were  between  70  and  60  boats,  sver- 
a<je  burthen  sixty  tons  each,  loading  oil  at  the 
several  wharfs,  and  others  constantly  coming  and 
going  while  he  was  there.  A  number  of  boat*  and 
men  also  find  constant  employment  in 
pots,  &o.  for  the  oil. 

YAN  AON,  or  Yakax,  a  French  settlement  and 
village  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
district  and  80  m.  SE  of  Rajamundry,  near  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  Godavcry  and  Coringa,  and  sbnut 
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9  m.  above  the  emboachure  of  the  former  river. 
Top.  6,881.  The  territory  connected  with  the 
French  factory  comprises  an  area  of  8,147  acres. 

YANA-URCU,  a  lofty  summit  of  the  Andes,  in 
Ecuador,  to  the  N  of  Quito.  It  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow. 

YANAUZA,  an  island  in  the  estuary  of  the  Ama- 
zon, to  the  NW  of  the  island  of  Caviana,  in  N  lat. 

0°  30". 

YANBO-EL-BAHR  [*.  '  Yanbo  of  the  Sea  'J,  a 
town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Hedjaz,  135  m.  SWof  Medina, 
and  134  m.  NNW  of  Mecca,  in  a  vast  plain,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bed  sea,  in  N  lat.  24*  7'  6",  and  E  long. 
37"  3?  15'.  Fop.  3.000.  It  has  a  good  and  com- 
modious port,  but  difficult  of  access  on  account  of 
tbo  number  of  rocks  which  ^obstruct  its  entrance. 
The  town  is  enclosed  by  walls,  irregular  in  outline, 
but  averaging  a  diameter  of  746  yds.  from  E  to  W, 
and  of  about  426  yds.  from  N  to  8.  The  wall  is  9  ft 
in  height,  but  does  not  exceed  15  in.  in  thickness. 
The  fortifications  consist  chiefly  of  towers,  one  of 
which  is  strongly  fortified  with  artillery.  The 
central  part  of  the  town,  which  is  on  the  harbour,  is 
surrounded  by  a  second  enclosure  of  walls,  of  greater 
height,  flanked  with  towers.  The  houses  are  low 
and  flat-roofed.  Yanbo-el-Bahr  is  the  port  of  Me- 
dina, and  carries  on  an  active  trade.  The  climate 
is  excessively  warm  and  insalubrious,  and  the  en- 
virons present  the  aspect  of  an  arid  desert. 

YANBO- EL- N AKH  L  [i. «.,  *  Yanbo  of  the  Palm- 
trees  '],  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  Hedjaz,  about  30  m. 
EXE  of  Yanbo-el-Bahr,  in  the  midst  of  mountains. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  possesses  fine  gar- 
dens and  numerous  palm-trees.  The  inhabitants 
are  thcrijf$,  or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  and  arc 
noted  warriors. 

YANCARDOOK,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix,  in 
the  co.  of  Bourke,  bounded  on  the  W  by  the  Werri- 
hec  river,  and  on  the  E  by  a  creek,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  Holdcn. 

YANCEY,  a  county  in  the  W  part  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  687  sq. 
m.,  drained  by  Nolichucky  river  and  its  branches. 
It  is  generally  mountainous,  and  has  one  summit, 
tuuned  lilack  mountain,  which  has  an  alt.  of  6,476 
ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  in  1840,5,926;  in  1850, 
8.205.    Its  cap.  is  Burnsville. 

YANCEYVILLE,  a  village  of  Caswell  CO.,  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  U.  8.,  60  m.  NW  of  Kos- 
leigh.    Pop.  in  1840,  250;  in  1850,  about  300. 

Y  AND  ABU,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the  Mranma, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Irawadi,  63  m.  W8W  of  A  vs. 
Here,  on  the  26th  February  IH'Jrj,  the  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  pre- 
tention by  the  Burmese  to  Cassay,  Cachar,  Jynteca, 
and  Assam  should  be  renounced,  and  that  to  the 
English  should  be  ceded  Aracan,  the  provinces  of 
Ye.  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tena»serim. 

YANDOKA,  a  large  village  of  Nigritia,  in  the 
Ilaoussa,  and  prov.  of  Kashena,  between  the  town 
of  that  name  and  Zirmia.    It  is  enclosed  by  walls. 

YANDIN8KOI-OSTROG,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
A»ia,  in  the  gov.  and  180  m.  NNW  of  Irkutsk,  and 
district  of  Nijui-Oudinsk,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  An- 
gara.    It  is  enclosed  with  a  palisade. 

YANEYA,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bcnna,  on  the  Kolantang,  or  N  branch  of  the 
Great  Scarries  river.  It  is  in  a  dilapidated  state; 
but  the  country  around  is  fertile  and  well-culti- 
vau>d. 

YANG,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the  state  of  M  ini- 
pur,  99  m.  8E  of  Nowgong. 

YANG,  an  extensive  mountainous  district  of  Laos, 
lying  to  the  N  of  the  Ken-lung  river. 

YANGAIN-SHA1N-YAH,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in 


Pegu,  42  m.  NW  of  Rangoon,  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  I'anlaug  from  one  of  the  great  branches 
of  the  Irawadi. 

YANGAR,  a  lake  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
district  of  Murrumbidgec,  between  Lake  Tala  and 
Edward  river. 

YANG-CHING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Taih-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat  35°  26",  and  E  long.  112°  36'. 

YANG-CHU,  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov.  of 
King-ke,  9  m.  E  of  Han-yang. — Also  a  town  in  the 
prov.  of  Chu-sin,  30  m.  SW  of  Ku-fu. 

YANG-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su.  The  div.  comprises  eight 
districts.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  Y u-ho  canal, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Yang-tsse  keang,  and  51m. 
NE  of  Nan-king,  in  N  hit  32"  26'  32",  and  E  long. 
1 19°  24'  13".  It  is  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and 
contains  several  pagodas.  Standing  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  on  tne  Yang-tsze-keang,  it  possesses 
an  active  trade,  especially  in  salt,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  miscellaneousness  of  its  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding even  Jews  and  Christians,  and  notorious 
for  their  licentiousness.  The  surrounding  country 
is  romantic,  and  generally  fertile,  and  in  the  vici- 
nity is  Kaou-min-she,  an  occasional  residence  of  his 
imperial  majesty. 

YANGHECAKORRY,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea, 
on  the  Sierra  Leone  ooast,  and  country  of  the  Man- 
dingoes. 

YANGHIAKOURI,  a  town  of  Upper  Guinea,  on 
b  Sierra  Leono  coast,  and  country  of  the  Sous- 


the 
sous. 

YANGHIZ-TAGH,  a  group  of  mountains  of  Tur- 
kestan, in  the  country  of  the  Kirghiz  of  the  Middle 
horde,  in  N  lat  50°  SO*,  and  E  long.  62°  50'.  The 
Tshaian,  an  affluent  of  the  Tashlabulak,  has  its 
source  in  this  chain. 

YANG- HO,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  Mon- 
olia ;  runs  8E ;  enters  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Chih- 
e,  to  the  NW  of  Senen-hwa-fu ;  bathes  the  walls  of 
that  town ;  and,  after  a  rapid  course,  joins  the  Sang- 
kan-ho,  or  San-cam-ho,  to  form  the  Hwan-ho. 

YANG-HU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Chang-chu-fu. 

YANG-HUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Yen-chu-fu,  in 
N  lat.  86°  V,  and  E  long.  115°  59'. 

YANG-KANG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Che-keang,  105  m.  S  of  Hang-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  28° 
58',  and  E  long.  120*  1(T  45". 

YANG-KEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  and  dep.  of  Chaou-king- 
fu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
it*  entrance  into  the  China  sea.  and  150  m.  SW  of 
Canton,  in  N  lat.  22°  8',  and  E  long.  111°  33'. 

YANG-KEAOU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae-tung-fu. 

YANG-LE-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwang-sc,  and  div.  of  Tae-ping-fu,  in 
N  lat.  22*  54',  and  E  long.  106°  54'. 

Y  A  NOMA,  a  river  of  Nepal,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tarn  bur. 

YANG-8HAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  and  div.  of 
Leen-ohu,  105  m.  NNW  of  Canton,  in  N  lat  24°  SO', 
and  E  long,  1 12°  24'  30". 

YANG-SHUN,  a  district  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tung,  on  the  Yang-keang,  144  m.  SW  of 
Canton. 

YANG-SIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Krov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Wu-ting-fu,  84  m. 
NE  of  T Be- nan,  in  N  lat.  37*  45',  and  E  long. 
117°  38'. 

YANG-SUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
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prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Kwei-lin-fu,  in  N  lat. 
24°  28',  and  E  Ion*.  110°  2C. 

YANG-TSZE-KEANG  [i.  e.  '  son  of  the  ocean'], 
called  also  Keang  or  Ta-keangfi.  e.  riTer,  or  great 
river],  and  often  by  Europeans  tfloe  river,  a  river  of 
China,  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia,  and  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  any  in  America,  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  the  Kinsha-keang  and  Ya-lung-keang,  on  the 
confines  of  the  province*  of  Szo-chuen  and  Yuu-nan. 


Taking  first  a  8  direction,  it  runs  along  the  confines 
of  the  above-named  provinces,  nearly  in  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  meridian  of  102°  E,  and  then  describes  a 
curve  to  the  E.  On  reaching  102*42'  E  long.,  it  enters 
the  prov.  of  Sze-cbuen.  and  directs  its  course  first 
NE,  and  afterwards  N,  skirting  for  some  distance 
the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu.  In  N  lat  28°  20',  it  resumes 
a  NE  direction ;  passes  Ma-hu-fu,  the  first  large 
city  on  its  banks,  and  soon  after,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Yang-keang,  a  large  river,  8u-chu.  In  N  lat  29° 
48',  and  E  long.  106°  40*,  near  Chung-king-fu,  it  re- 
ceives the  Kei-ho-tung-kean  or  Kea-ling-keang; 
and  in  its  further  course  through  8ze-chuen,  passes 
many  important  cities,  of  which  the  principal,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  named,  is  Kwei-chn.  On  en- 
tering the  prov.  of  Huh-pih,  it  runs  8E  till  it  reaches 
Tung-ling  lake,  with  which  it  communicates,  when 
it  abruptly  bends  NE,  a  direction  which  it  retains 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Han-keang,  near  Han- 

Jrung-fu  and  Wu-chang-fu,  in  N  lat.  80°  4C  and  E 
ong.  114"  10*.  Then  sweeping  8E,  it  passes  Wang- 
chu-fu,  and  through  the  N  extremity  of  the  prov.  of 
Keang-si,  in  which  it  receives  the  outlet  of  the  Po- 
yang  lake.  Again  taking  a  NE  direction,  it  tra- 
verses the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  it  waters  Gan-king- 
fu,  Cbe-chu-fu,  and  Tae-ning-fu,  and  enters  that 
of  Keang -su.  Passing  Keang -ning-fu  or  Nan- 
king, it  directs  its  course  ENE,  crossing  near  Cbin- 
keang-fu,  the  En-ho  or  Imperial  canal,  and,  after- 
wards bending  8E,  enters  the  Tong-hai  or  Eastern 
sea,  by  an  estuarv  about  60  m.  wide,  between  the  par- 
allels of  31°  and  32°  N.  It  has  a  total  course  of  1,980 
m.  or  to  the  source  of  the  Ku-sha-keang  3,000  m.  Its 
principal  affluents  arc,  on  the  r.,  the  Ou-keang,  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tung-ling,  and  the  outlet  of  Lake  Po- 
vang:  and  on  the  I.,  the  Meu-keang,  Kea-ling-keang, 
Han-keang,  and  the  outlets  of  Lakes  Tseaoo  and 
Kao-Yiou.  The  mountains  of  Pe-ling  on  the  N, 
and  those  of  Nan-king  on  the  8,  form,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  basin  of  this  river,  which  reaches  on  the 
W  to  the  E  coast  of  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Asia.  It  traverses  a  mountainous  region  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  but  towards  the  E  it  flows 
through  vast  plains  of  great  fertility.  The  action 
of  the  tide  reaches  to  Kcon-keang,  450  m.  from  the 
sea,  and  vessels  of  large  size  can  ascend  to  Lake 
Tung-ling,  300  m.  higher.  The  Yang-tsxe-keang 
is  broad,  deep,  and  abounding  with  flan.  It  is  21 
m.  wide  above  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  at  its 
mouth,  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course 
is  not  less  than  1}  m.  in  width.  It  forms  nu- 
merous islands,  on  which  reeds  grow  in  great 
quantities,  and  being  used  for  fuel,  prove  a  use- 
ful production  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 

YANGUAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Soria,  and  partido  of  A  Breda,  on  the  Cicados,  aud 
30  m.  8SE  of  Logrono.  Pop.  838.  It  has  a  parish- 
church,  an  hospital,  and  a  custom-house.  It  has 
several  mills  and  bleach  fields,  and  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  cattle. 

YANGUITLAN,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
and  to  the  NW  of  Oaxaca.  It  has  a  fine  Domini- 
can convent,  founded  in  the  1 6th  century,  by  D.  Fr. 
La*  Casas,  a  companion  of  Cortes,  and  contains 
about  900  Indian  families,  who  And  their  chief  em- 


ployment in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton.   Y.  was  formerly  a  populous  town. 

YANG-WEI,  a  fortress  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Shan-se,  near  the  Great  Wall,  196  m.  NNE  of  T«e- 
quen-fu. 

YANG-WU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  ia  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Hwae-king-fa,  in  N 
1st.  35°  5',  and  E  long.  1 14°  8'. 

YANG- YIN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  tbf 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Chang- tih-fu. 

YAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  8hen-se,  and  div.  of  Han-chung-ro,  on  the 
Han-keang,  120  m.  SW  of  8egan-fu,  in  N  lat  33°  b\ 
and  E  long.  107°  43'. 

YAN-HO,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  8>en- 
80,  which  runs  ESE,  and  after  a  course  of  about  135 
m..  joins  the  Hwang-ho,  on  the  r. 

YAN  I,  a  central  Kingdom  of  Senegambia,  to  the 
r.  of  the  Gambia,  and  near  the  central  part  of  the 
course  of  that  river.  The  territory  is  flat  and  fertile, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  covered  with  forests, 
containing  in  large  numbers  elephants  and  other 
wild  beasts,  and  gazelles.  The  ass  is  the  common 
beast  of  burden.  Cattle  and  fowls  are  abundant. 
Corn  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns,  and  there  are  also  Urge  plantations  of  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  cotton.  Piaania  and  Yani  are  the 
cbi<*f  town?. 

YANIARI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Al- 
bania, in  the  sanj.  and  30  m.  8  of  Delvino,  and  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Kalamaa. 

YANIEVO.  SeeYAKOVA. 

YANIKOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in 
obwod,  and  14  m.  N  of  Sandomir.  It  con t 
61  houses. 

YAN  IN  A,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in 
the  circle,  and  43  ra.  WNW  of  Ragusa,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Sabioncello. 

YAN  IN  A.  SeejA*r*A. 

YAN  IS,  a  group  of  islets  of  the  Archipelago,  s 
little  to  the  W  of  Cape  Sidero,  the  NE  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Candia. 

YANISHKETE',  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Vilna.  district  and  21  m.  N  of  Ponieriej, 
and  38  m.  ENE  of  Shavli. 

YANISHKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  135  m.  NNW  of  Vilna,  and  district  of 
Shavli.  Pop.  2,500,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are 
Jews.  It  has  manufactories  of  ironware. — Alto  * 
town  in  the  gov.,  district  and  33  m.  NNE  of  Vilna. 

YAN1TZA.  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Mores,  in 
the  gov.  of  Messenia,  8  m.  E  of  Kalamata,  on  sn 
affluent  of  the  gulf  of  Koron.  It  contains  about 
300  bouses. 

YANKEE  8P RINGS,  a  township  of  Bam  o>. 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  8..  44  m.  W  by  Set 
Lansing,  and  drained  by  branches  of  Thorn -apple 
river.    Pop.  in  1840,  130;  in  1850,  292. 

YANKO-YANKO,  a  creek  of  New  Sooth  Wale*, 
in  the  district  of  Murrumbidgee,  flowing  between 
lUlleboug  creek  and  the  Murrumbidgee. 

YANKTOXS.  or  Yamctboajta,  a  branch  of  the  Sioas  Iwfi** 
In  North  / 


th  America.  It  c^mprisf.  dcM  Hit**.  „nofwh*»  ** 
near  the  tonreM  of  the  &L  Pel«r,  In  th*  vidaJty  of  it* 
?er,  and  In  the  tract  lying  between  theae  tworlmt  **« 


Red  river, 
the 

YANKYLILLY  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the 
coast  of  South  Australia,  in  the  co.  of  Hiadmantb, 
and  gulf  of  St  Vincent 

YANKUMA8I,  a  town  in  tho  Asstn  territory  of 
Western  Africa,  16  m.  8  of  Maosu. 

YANNAMAROA,  a  town  of  Senegambia,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Gambia,  a  little  below  Da  mi  islands, 
in  N  lat.  13°  42',  and  W  long.  14'  58'. 

YANONCHICHKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe. 
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in  the  gov.  and  106  m.  N  of  Vilna,  and  district  of 
Vilkomir. 

YANONCHOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  33  ra.  E8E  of  Ros- 
nena,  on  the  r.  hank  of  the  Pevieja. 

YANONCHPOL,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  goT.  of  Volhynia,  district  and  36  m.  SW  of 
Jitnmir.    Pop.  1.785. 

Y  A  NOV,  or  Yakovo,  a  town  of  Rassia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  prov.  and  24  m.  N  of  Bialistok,  and  dig- 
trict  of  Sokolka.  Pop.  700.— Also  a  town  in  the 
gov.  and  135  m.  88E  of  Grodno,  and  district  of  Ko- 
brio.  Pop.  700. — Also  a  town  in  the  gov.  of  Podo- 
ba,  district  and  15  m.  NE  of  Litin,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Bug.    Pop.  1,200. 

YANO  VA,  or  Yawievo,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Albania,  in  the  sanj.  and  87  m.  ENE  of 
Scutari,  and  district  of  Pristina,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
I  bar. 

YANOVA,  or  Yaxow,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  and  51  tn.  NW  of  Vilna,  and  dis- 
trict of  Kovno,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vilna. 

YANOV1T8HI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  24  ra.  ENE  of  Vitebsk  and  district  of 
boo  raj. 

YANOVKA,  a  town  of  Rusaia  in  Europe,  in  the 
the  gov.  of  Volhynia,  district  and  20  m.  SE  of  Ho- 
vel.   Pop.  175. 

YANOW,  a  town  of  Austria,  In  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  and  14  m.  WNW  of  Lemberg.  on  a  lake 
abounding  with  fish. —  Also  a  town  in  the  circle  and 
27  m.  SSE  of  Tarnopol,  in  an  island  formed  by  the 
8ercd. — Also  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie  of 
Krakow,  obwod  and  35  ra.  N  of  Olknsz.  Pop.  545. 
—Also  a  town  in  the  woiwodie  nnd  42  m.  8SW  of 
Lublin,  obwod  and  41  m.  W  of  Zamotsc.  Pop.  290. 
— Also  a  small  town  in  the  woiwodie  and  39  rn.  E 
of  Siedlec  and  obwod  of  Bralo,  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Bug. — Also  a  village  of  the  woiwodie  of  Snndo- 
tnir,  obwod  and  20  m.  8SE  of  Opocrno.  Pop.  140. 
It  has  two  blast  furnaces. 

YANOW1CI,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  and 
38  m.  NE  of  Posen,  regency  of  Brora  berg,  and  cir- 
cle of  Wongrowits,  on  the  Wilna.  Pop.  298.  It 
has  a  Catholic  church.— Also  a  town  or  Poland,  in 
the  woiwodie  of  Sandomir,  obwod  and  36  m.  ESE  of 
Radom,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Vistula.    Pop.  465. 

YANOW1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Silesia,  regency  and  26  m.  SSW  of  Licgmtz,  and 
circle  of  Hirschberg.  Pop.  1,100.  In  the  environs 
■re  mines  of  copper  and  lead. 

YANO  WO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie  and 
72  m.  NE  of  Plock,  and  obwod  of  Przasznic,  on  the 
Prussian  frontier.    Pop.  721. 

YANSBORK,  or  JoHAXxrcnuBr.,  a  town  of  Po- 
land, in  the  woiwodie  of  Augustowa,  obwod  and  48 
m.  XW  of  Marianpol,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Nicmen. 
Pop.  215. 

YANTIC,  a  village  of  New  London  Co.,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  V.  8.,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railroad,  and  50  in.  from  Palmer.  The  river 
Y.  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  branches  in 
Lebanon  co. ;  flows  E  and  8E,  and  joins  Thames 
river  below  Norwich. 

YANWATH,  a  joint  township  with  Eamont- 
Bricige,  in  the  p.  of  Barton,  Westmoreland,  2  m.  S 
bv  W  of  Penrith,  on  the  Eatnont.  Area  1,169  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  327  ;  in  1851,  356. 

YANWORTH,  or  Eswoarn,  a  chapelry  in  the  p. 
of  ILuleton,  Gloucestershire.  Area  1,340  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  123;  in  1851,  89. 

YANYANANT,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix,  in 
the  co.,  of  Bourke,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
iUrwon. 
VII. 


YANYEAN,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the 
co.  of  Bourke. 

YAOU.  SceYEot. 

YAOU,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon 
and  prov.  of  Isoumi.  on  the  gulf  of  Osaka,  45  m.  8\V 
of  M  iaco.  See  also  Yo. 

YAOU-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

firov.  of  Shen-sc,  div.  and  48  m.  N  of  Yan-fu,  in  N 
at.  34"  56",  and  E  long.  108°  53'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Yun  nan,  and  div.  of  Tsu- 
henng-fu,  99  m.  WNW  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in  N  lat. 
25°  32'  20",  and  E  long.  991  24'  50".  It  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  inusk,  the  produce  of  the  environs. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  salt  lake,  from  which  salt  in 
quantity  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  prov.  is  ex- 
tracted. 

YAOU-GAN-FU.   See  Tsc-iieoxo-fu. 

YAOURI,  a  kingdom  of  Sudan,  bathed  by  the 
Jolibu,  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  Haussa;  on  the  E 
by  the  state  of  Koton  Kora ;  on  the  8  by  that  of  Nyffe 
or  Tappa ;  and  on  the  W  by  Borgu.  The  government 
is  hereditary  and  absolute.  The  soil  produces  in- 
digo, tobacco,  corn,  and  rice,  and  affords  pasturage 
to  large  numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. — The 
capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  at  some  dis- 
tance front  the  1.  bank  of  the  Joliba,  and  about  1 65 
m.  S  of  Sakkatu.  It  is  large  and  populous,  and  is 
enclosed  bv  a  substantial  clay-built  wall  of  consi- 
derable height  It  is  nearly  24  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  entered  by  eight  large  gates  all  well 
fortified.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  coarse  de- 
scription of  gunpowder,  also  saddlery  and  cloth. 
They  grow  indigo,  tobacco,  onions,  wheat,  and 
rice. 

YAOUZA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  of  Moscow,  which  has  its  source 
I  to  the  N  of  that  town  ;  traverses  one  of  its  quarters, 
I  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  and,  after  a  total  course 
of  24  m.,  joins  the  Moskwa  on  the  1.  bank. 

YAP,  an  island  of  the  North  Pacific,  in  the  group 
of  the  Caroline  islands,  in  9°  35'  30"  N  lat.,  and 
138°  8'  E  long.  Its  length  from  N  to  8  does  not  ex- 
ceed 11m.  It  is  generally  elevated,  without  having 
any  mountains  properly  so  called.  It  is  watered  by 
several  small  rivers,  is  well-cultivated,  and  has  some 
fine  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  energetic  in  charac- 
ter and  industrious.  This  island,  which  formerly  con- 
stituted a  state,  is  now  divided  into  several  small 
principalities. — The  name  of  Yap  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  adjacent  group  of  Ngoli,  Mogcning, 
and  Fcis. 

Y  A  PEGU,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  prov.  of 
Corricntes,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Ybicuy,  and  300  m.  NE 
of  Santa  Fe.   The  Jesuits  have  a  fine  college  here. 

YAPHAM,  a  chapelry  in  the  p.  of  Pockiiugton, 
Yorkshire.    Area  1,818  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  151. 

YAPO.  SccJapa. 

YAPOMSKOE.    See  Japom-kaia. 

YAPTON,  a  parish  in  Sussex,  5  m.  SW  of  Arun- 
del, intersected  by  the  Arundel  and  Portsmouth 
canal.    Area  1,699  acn-s.    Pop.  in  1851,  609. 

YAPURA.   See  Japlha. 

YAQUE,  a  summit  in  the  central  part  of  the 
island  of  Haiti,  in  the  range  of  the  Cibao  mountains. 
It  gives  rise  to  two- rivers  of  the  same  name,  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  and  Little  Yaquc.  The  for- 
mer runs  first  NNW,  then  WNW,  traverses  the 
plain  of  Santiago,  and,  after  a  total  course  of  about 
105  in.,  falls,  by  several  embouchures,  into  the  bay 
of  Monte-Christi.  The  latter  runs  SSW,  and,  after 
a  course  of  45  m.,  joins  the  Ncybe,  on  the  1.  bank. 

YAQUI.    See  HiAyti. 

YAQUIN.  SeeAcoiMX. 

YARA,  a  town  of  Nubia,  in  the  district  of  Fazo- 
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klo,  in  N  I  it.  1 1  14'  47",  on  a  hill,  and  about  i  of  a 
BUM  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek. 

YARACUY,  a  navigable  river  of  Venezuela,  in 
the  pro  v.  of  Caracas,  which  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  E  of  Barquisimeto,  runs  NE,  and  throws 
itself  into  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  to  the  NW  of 
Portn-Cabello,  and  to  the  SK  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste. 

YARBA.   See  Yarriba. 

YARBOROUGH,  or  Yakburoh,  a  parish  in  Lin- 
colnshire, 5  m.  NE  by  E  of  Louth,  in  the  line  of  the 
Louth  navigation.    Area  1,160  acres.    Pop.  245. 

YAR-BROK-YOU-MTHSO,  Yambro-you-Mthho, 
or  Pa  we,  a  lake  of  Tibet,  on  the  confines  of  the 
provinces  Thsang  and  Wei,  to  the  8SW  of  I^asna, 
and  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Yaru-dzangbo-chu,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Mount  Notdzing-Ganga- 
zang.  It  is  45  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and  30  m. 
in  breadth  from  E  to  W.  In  form  it  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  in  its  centre  is  a  large  island,  well  culti- 
vated, and  containing  several  convents. 

YAROOMBE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  5  m.  W  of 
Chard.    Area  4,689  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  780. 

YARDLEY,  a  parish  in  Hertfordshire,  4£  m. 
W8W  of  Buntingford.  Area  3,510  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  599;  in  1851,  1,210.— Also  a  parish  in  Wor- 
cestershire, near  the  line  of  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham railroad,  4  .J  m.  E  of  Birmingham,  contain- 
ing the  chapclrics  of  Marston  and  Yardley-wood, 
Area  7,355  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  2,753. 

YARDLEY-GOBIOXS,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of 
Potterspury,  Northamptonshire,  3J  m.  NNW  of 
Stony-Stratford,  near  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  the 
river  Tove,  and  the  London  and  Birmingham  rail- 
way.   Pop.  in  1831,  594;  in  1851,  673. 

YARDLEY- 11  AST  I  NGS,  *  parish  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, 8  m.  ESE  of  Northampton.  Area  3,510 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,051 ;  in  1851,  1,210. 

YARDLEYVILLE,  a  village  of  Bucks  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  on  the  W  bank  of  De- 
laware river,  and  102  m.  E  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  in 
1850,  about  150. 

YARE(Thb).   8ee  Norvolb:. 

YARGHIA-DZANGBO,  a  river  of  Tibet,  in  the 
N  part  of  the  prov.  of  Wei.  It  runs  in  a  generally 
NE  direction,  but  the  termination  of  its  course  is 
still  unknown. 

YARKHILL,  or  Yarcle,  a  parish  in  Hereford- 
shire, 7J  m.  E  by  N  of  Hereford,  on  the  river  Frome. 
Area,  1,666  acres.    Pop,  in  1831,  409;  in  1851,  547. 

YARGHUIT,  or  Yaroui,  a  town  of  Tibet,  in  the 
prov.  of  Wei,  near  the  r.  hank  of  the  Yaru-dzangbo- 
chu,  and  100  m.  ESE  of  Lassa. 

YARILL,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in  theco. 
of  Stanley,  an  affluent  of  the  Bremer. 

YARIMOL,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  Cundinamarca,  prov.  and  54  m.  NE  of  Antioquia, 
at  an  alt.  of  123  toises  above  sea-level. 

YARKAND,  or  Gahkiako.   Sue  Ergheh. 

YARKAND,  Yarxhaxd,  Yerkiaxo,  or  Yarkbxd, 
a  city  of  Turkestan,  in  the  Chinese  government  of 
Ele,  in  N  lat.  40'  10',  120  m.  8E  of  Cashgar,  on  the 
route  to  Cashmere,  and  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  surrounded  by  stone  walU  about  3  in.  in  cir- 
cuit; but  the  suburbs  extend  greatly  beyond  the 
walls.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  There  are  numerous  mosques,  and  10  col- 
leges within  the  walls;  and  several  public  buildings 
which  also  afford  barracks  for  the  Chinese  garrison 
of  7,oo0.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  200,000.  An  active  trade  is  carried 
on  here  in  horses,  silk,  and  wool,  and  the  customs  are 
said  to  yield  45,000  dollars  annually.  This  citv 
was  reunited  to  the  Chinese  empire  in  1757.  It  is 
governed  by  the  Mahommedan  and  the  Chinese 
functionaries,  who  are  replaced  by  new  officers  every 


third  year.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  yielding  wheat 
barley,  rice,  fruits,  and  silk,  and  extensive  pastor- 
age. — The  river  of  Y.  rises  on  the  N  flank  of  the 
Karakoram  mountains,  flows  NNW  to  the  city  of 
Y.,  whence  it  flows  300  m.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Cash  par,  the  united  streams  forming  the  Tarro, 
which  runs  E  into  the  Lob-m >r.  The  yesn  or  jade- 
stone,  a  kind  of  jasper  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  this  river; 
and  forms  an  important  article  of  export. 

YARKON,  a  town  of  Sudan,  capital  of  a  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Borgu,  and  about  300  in.  W  of 
Sakkntn. 

YAUKLINGTON,  a  parish  of  Tasmania,  in  the 
Co.  of  Monmouth. 

YARLESIDE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Dalton-in- 
Furness,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster.    Pop.  561. 

YARLINGTON,  a  parish  in  Somerset  shirr,  3J  m. 
W  of  Wincanton.    Area  1,207  acres.    Pop.  234. 

YARM,  or  Yarux,  a  market-town  and  parish  in 
the  N.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  44  ra.  NNW  of  York,  on  the 
river  Tees,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  )  m.  >  .  ■ 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.  Area  1.135 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,636;  in  1851,  1,647.  The 
town  has  frequently  suffered  from  inundation  of  the 
Tees. 

YARMOUTH,  a  borough,  parish,  and  sea-port,  in 
the  bund,  of  Flegg,  co.  of  Norfolk,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare,  24  m.  E  of  Norwich,  with  which  it  is  rxnr 
connected  by  railway.  Area  of  the  parish  1,510 
acres.  Pop.  in  1801,  14,845;  in  1831,  21,115;  ia 
1851,  26,880.  The  borough,  till  1832,  consisted  of 
the  p.  and  hamlet  of  South-Town,  or  Little  Y.,  in 
the  parish  of  Gorlestone,  Suffolk,  opposite  Great  Y.. 
being  divided  from  it  by  the  Yare,  but  connected  by 
a  drawbridge  nearly  opposite  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  about  2£  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
is  also  an  iron  suspension-bridge  over  the  North 
river.  By  the  Reform  act,  the  whole  p.  of  Gorle- 
stone, including  the  hamlet  of  Gorlestone,  continu- 
ous with  little  Y.,  was  included  within  the  borough 
boundaries.  Great  Y.,  the  chief  and  ancient  part 
of  the  town,  stands  on  a  narrow  peninsular  slip, 
running  along  the  coast  between  the  Yare  on  the 
W,  and  the  sea  on  the  E,  upwards  of  1  m.  in  length, 
and  \  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and 
contains  four  principal  and  numerous  narrow  streets 
A  wall,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  formerly 
extended  on  the  E,  N,  and  S  sides,  6,720  ft  to  ag- 
gregate length,  with  10  gates  and  16  towers.  It  is 
composed  of  flint,  pebbles,  and  shingle,  so  strongly 
cemented  together,  that  its  demolition,  in  the  coarse 
of  improvement,  is  even  still  attended  with  no  little 
lahonr.  The  suburb  of  Little  Y,  or  Sooth-Town, 
consists  chiefly  of  neat  and  substantial  private  resi- 
dences, extending  along  the  W  side  of  the  high 
road  leading  from  the  bridge  to  Gorlestone.  The 
space  between  that  road  and  the  river  opposite  te- 
Grcat  Y.,  is  occupied  by  docks,  timber- wharfs, 
building-yards,  &c.  The  village  or  town  ofGorlestooe 
lies  more  to  the  S,  near  the  entrance  to  the  harboor. 
The  guildhall  is  an  ancient  edifice.  The  boroagb- 
jail  and  nouse-of-correction  is  situated  in  the  densest 
part  of  the  town.  The  royal  barracks  on  the  beach 
are  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  men.  On  the 
sands  SE  of  the  town,  is  a  column  144  ft.  high, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Nelson. — The  harbour 
wflij  formed  with  great  difficulty  and  labour  by  the 
erection  of  piers  and  a  jetty,  and  is  kept  in  a  state 
of  repair  at  a  very  heavy  cost.  A  N  pier  was  fir*t 
constructed  with  much  labour,  but  this  has  been 
replaced  by  another,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of 
mooring  snips  in  harbour.  The  S  pier  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yare,  A  continuation  of  it  is  carried 
up  the  river  in  a  fine 
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and  excellent  wharf.  This  pier  ia  1,020  ft.  long 
and  30  ft.  broad.  In  addition  to  the  piers,  a  jetty 
was  constructed  on  the  beach  some  way  to  the  N 
in  1808:  this  extends  into  the  sea  upwards  of  450 
ft  and  has  a  platform  21  ft.  in  width.  This  har- 
bour affords  a  secure  shelter  to  shipping;  and  ves- 
sels seek  protection  in  it  against  easterly  storms. 
The  coast  is  shallow,  full  of  sand-banks,  and  dan- 
rerotif.  Y.  is  the  principal  port,  except  London, 
far  the  English  trade  to  the  north  of  Europe ;  and 
besides  fishing  smacks,  upwards  of  500  vessels  be- 
I  long  to  the  port.  An  extensive  inland  trade  is  con- 
ducted in  the  exchange  of  agricultural  produce  for 
coals,  other  heavy  goods,  and  the  produce  of  the 
continent  and  the  colonies.  A  direct  and  extensive 
import  timber  trade  is  conducted  with  the  Baltic ; 
an  important  export  trade  in  fifth,  is  conducted  with 
the  West  Indies  and  various  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly those  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
a  re  polar  communication  is  kept  up  interiorly  with 
Norwich,  and  exteriorly  with  the  chief  ports  of  the 
east  coast  of  England. '  The  herring  and  mackerel 
fisheries  are  the  chief  source  of  trade,  and  are,  in 

Eeneral,  remarkably  productive.  In  one  year  15,000 
irreL?  hare  been  cured  here  for  home  consumption, 
and  70.000  for  exportation.  In  1853,  1,577  vessels 
=  133,249  tons,  and  183  steam  vessels  =  25,358 
tons,  entered  this  port  coastwise ;  and  the  tonnage 
belonging  to  the  port  was  328  vessels  under  50 
tons,  and  289  vessels  above  50  tons,  making  a  total 
tonnage  of  42,323  tons.  Ship-building,  and  the 
various  trades  connected  with  it,  are  somewhat  ex- 
tensively conducted.  A  manufactory  of  crapes  and 
other  silk  goods,  employs  about  500  persons. 

YARMOUTH,  a  parish,  and  a  disfranchised 
borough,  and  market-town,  in  the  Ix'e  of  Wight.  10 
m.  W  of  Newport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yar. 
Pop.  in  1801.  343;  In  1831,  586;  in  1851,  572.  It 
regularly  returned  two  members  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  act,  when  it  was  disfranchised.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  formerly 
occupied  more  ground  than  it  now  does.  It  is  wclf- 
builL  The  trade  is  now  insignificant,  and  consists 
principally  in  the  exportation  of  a  fine  white  sand 
for  the  use  of  class-makers,  and  in  the  importation 
of  coals  from  Sunderland,  and  timber. 

YARMOUTH,  a  township*of  Upper  Canada,  in 
the  London  district,  bounded  on  the  S  bv  Lake  Erie, 
and  separated  by  Catfish  creek  from  the  township 
of  Mal&hide,  and  from  that  of  Southwold  bv  Kettle 
creek.  It  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  has  been  long-settled.  Pop.  in  1842,  1,239.  It 
contains  two  villages,  St.  Thomas  and  Port  Stanley, 
and  the  settlements  of  Jamestown  and  Sparta. 

YARMOUTH,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Maine,  U.  a,  41  m.  SSW  of  Augusta, 
drained  by  a  small  stream,  and  intersected  by  the 
Kennebec  and  Portland  railroad.  Pop.  in  1850, 
2,144.  It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name. — 
Also  a  township  of  Barnstable  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  03  m.  SE  of  Boston,  and  extending 
to  Cape  Cod.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  unproductive. 
Pop.  in  1840,  2,554;  In  1850,  2,595. 
YARMOUTH  LITTLE.  See  South-Town. 
YARMOUTH  (NorthI  a  township  of  Cumber- 
land co.,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  40  m.  SW  by 
8  of  Augusta,  and  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and 
St.  Lawrence  railroad.    Pop.  in  1840,  1,221. 

YARMOUTH  PORT,  a  village  of  Barnstable  co., 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  on  a  branch  of 
Cape  Cod  bay. 

YARMUK,  or  Jarmvk,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Syria,  in  the  push,  of  Damascus,  which  has  its 
source  near  the  fort  of  Azrak,  runs  first  NW,  then 
SW,  and  after  a  course  of  about  GO  m.,  joins  the 


Charia  or  Jordan,  on  the  1.  bank,  6  m.  8  of  the  lake 
of  Tabarieh.  It  passes  near  the  village  of  Adrcat, 
and  ruins  of  Oadara,  and  on  its  r.  bank  is  a  village 
of  the  Mine  name.  The  Y.  ia  the  Hkromux  of  the 
ancients. 

YARN ESCO M BE,  a  parish  in  Devon,  6  m.  NE 
bv  E  of  Great  Torrington.  Area  3,047  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,  498;  in  1851,  479. 

YARNTON,  a  parish  in  Oxfordshire,  4*  m.  NW 
by  N  of  Oxford.   Area  1,613  acres.    Pop.  317. 

YAROOK,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the  co. 
of  Bourke,  bounded  on  the  E  by  Merri-Merri  creek. 

YAROSLAV,  or  Jaboslav,  an  extensive  govern- 
ment in  the  interior  of  European  Russia;  bounded 
on  the  N  bv  Vologda;  on  the  E  by  Kostroma;  on 
the  S  by  Vladimir;  and  on  the  W  by  Tver  and 
Novogrod,  and  lying  between  the  parallels  of  56°  44' 
and  58°  57'  N  lat.  Its  territorial  extent  ia  29,166 
sq.  versts.  Its  population  was  returned  in  1846  at 
1,008,100.  The  surface  chiefly  consists  of  large 
undulating  plains,  traversed  by  the  Wolga,  the 
Scheksna,  the  Mologa,  the  Kotoroste,  the  Sognja, 
the  Sita,  the  Pontna,  the  Vexa,  the  Kostroma,  and 
several  smaller  rivers.  The  lakes  are  also  numer- 
ous. Tbe  principal  of  them  are  Lake  Rostof  or 
Nero,  the  great  Yagorskoie,  the  Kharlatn,  the  Som- 
skoie,  and  the  Yarrobol.  The  soil  is  sand,  clay,  or 
Hack  mould;  but  in  many  places  it  is  marshy.  Tbe 
climate  is  not  particularly  severe ;  but  agriculture 
is  in  so  backward  a  state  that  it  is  often  necessary 
to  import  corn  from  the  neighbouring  province*. 
Of  a  total  area  of  3,040,349  sq.  dtsoiasittes,  1,065,881 
were  returned  as  arable  in  1825.  The  inhabitants 
rear  and  export  cattle :  they  trade  also  in  wood  to 
great  extent,  and  have  established  some  manufac- 
tures and  fisheries.  The  live  stock  in  1825  was  re- 
turned at  366,046  hones,  369,917  horned  cattle,  and 
560,980  sheep.  This  government  is  divided  into  10 
circles,  but  does  not  comprehend  the  level  and  very 
slightly  cultivated  tract  called  the  steppes  of  Ya- 
roslav.    It  contains  1 1  towns,  and  7,977  villages. 

Yakoslav,  the  capita)  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, is  situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Wolga,  160 
m.  NNE  of  Moscow,  and  360  ESE  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Though  built  almost  entirely  of  wooden 
houses,  and  with  narrow  irregular  streets,  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  manufactures 
of  linen,  silk,  and  leather,  are  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
paper,  soap,  ropes,  brass,  iron  and  tin  wares,  white 
lead,  and  oil  are  also  manufactured  here.  There  is 
a  noted  bell  foundry;  and,  by  means  of  the  Wolga, 
a  traffic  of  some  extent  is  conduoted.  The  pop.  in 
1846  was  about  25,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  is  said  to  possess  44  churches.  An 
academy,  founded  by  Prince  Demidoff,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youths  of  genteel  family,  a  high  school  for 
the  education  of  those  of  less  elevated  birth,  and  a 
theological  seminary  on  a  Urge  scale  exist  here. 
Peter  the  Great  founded  the  manufactures  of  this 

El  ace ;  but  they  were  brought  to  perfection  chiefly 
y  the  fostering  hand  of  John  Ernest,  duke  of 
Conrland. 

YAROU-DZANGBO-TCHOU.  See  Dmoxo,  and 
Ibawaddt. 

YAROUGA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Podolia,  district  and  18  m.  WNW  of  Yam- 
pol,  and  72  in.  ESE  of  Kamenetz,  on  the  I.  bank  of 
the  Dniester.    Pop.  189. 

YAROWA,  a  town  of  New  8outh  Wales,  in  the 
co.  of  Brisbane,  on  the  Goulburn. 

YARPOLE,  a  parish  in  Herefordshire,  5  m.  NNW 
of  Leominster.  It  contains  the  township  of  Bircher. 
Area  2,523  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  651 ;  in  1851,  645. 

YARRALUMLA  PLAINS,  a  level  tract  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Murray. 
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YARRAMUNBAW,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wale*, 
in  the  district  of  Liverpool  plains. 

YARRAXE,  a  river  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the 
district  of  Western  Port,  to  the  NE  of  the  Granitic 
range. 

YARRA-YARRA,  a  river  of  Australia  Felix,  in 
the  co.  of  Bourke,  which  flows  past  Melbourne,  and 
5  m.  below  falls  into  Hobaon's  bay,  on  the  NW  side. 
This  river,  the  largest  tlwt  flows  into  Port  Philip,  is 
navigable  only  a  little  way  above  Melbourne. 

YARRIBA,  Y  a  rib  a,  Youriba,  or  Hto,  a  state  in 
the  S  part  of  Nigritia,  to  the  E  of  Dahomey,  W  of 
NyflTe  or  Tappa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Quorra,  and  8  of  Borgu.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  and  by  the  rivers  Niger  and  Cola. 
The  surface  is  an  elevated  flat  or  table-land.  It  is 
finely  wooded,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
kingdoms  in  Nigritia,  until  about  the  year  1817,  when 
it  was  devastated  by  a  civil  war.  From  the  ruins 
of  above  146  towns  of  this  once-flourishing  country, 
the  present  city  of  Abbeokuta,  on  the  Ogun,  60  m. 
from  Lagos,  has  arisen ;  and  it  is  reported  that  there 
are  other  four  large  towns  within  two  or  three  days' 
journey  of  it,  with  an  aggregate  of  200,000  inhab- 
itants. The  people  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  but 
conduct  a  considerable  commerce  in  gums,  spices, 
dyewoods,  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  palm-oil.  They 
have  long  straight  black  hair,  and  rather  European 
countenances.  They  speak  a  dialect  of  simple 
structure. 

YARROW,  an  extensive  district  and  parish  in 
Selkirkshire,  comprising  several  miles  of  the  S  side 
of  the  vale  of  the  Tweed,  about  four-fifths  of  the 
vale  of  the  Yarrow,  and  a  portion  of  the  central  vale 
of  the  Ettrick.  It*  area  of  71,142  acres,  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  sheep-walks,  on  which  upwards  of 
50,000  sheep  are  pastured.  Pop.  in  1801,  1,216;  in 
1831,  1,221;  in  1851,  1,294.— The  river  Y.  rises  at 
Yarrow  clench,  and  runs  in  an  ESE  course  of  about 
25  m.  to  the  Ettrick,  which  it  joins  a  little  above 
Selkirk. 

YARROW,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  on 
Beard y  Plains,  in  the  district  of  New  England. 

YARROW -PEAK,  a  summit  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  co.  of  Murray,  between  the  Molonglo 
and  Queanbegan  rivers. 

YARWELL,  a  parish  in  Northamptonshire,  1$ 
m.  S  by  W  of  Wanaford,  on  the  river  Nen.  Area 
1,830  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  369;  in  1851,  450. 

YARYCZOW,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  and' 12  m.  ENE  of  Lemberg,  on  a  marsh, 
near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Peltew.  It  has  a  United 
Greek  church,  and  possesses  manufactories  of 
blankets. 

YASASHNAI  A,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Yakoutsk,  and  district  of  Sredne-Kolvmsk, 
in  the  country  of  the  Koriaks.  It  runs  NL,  and 
after  a  course  of  180  m.  joins  the  Kolyma,  on  the  1. 
bank,  in  N  lat.  65'  20',  and  E  long.  153g  20'. 

YASASHNIA-l'lSMlANKA,  a  town  of  Russia  : 
in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  225  ra.  NW  of  Orenburg, 
and  district  of  Bougoulma. 

YASELDA,  or  Yatsouja,  a  river  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  which  has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Grodno  1 
and  district  of  Volkovisk,  near  Novol-Dvor;  runs 
ESE,  traverses  Lake  Sporovskoe ;  enters  the  gov.  of  i 
Minsk,  and  after  a  course  of  135  in.,  throws  itself  . 
into  the  Pripet,  on  the  1.  bank,  to  the  E  of  Pinsk. 
The  Oglimski  canal  joins  this  river  on  the  left  bank,  ; 
\     at  the  village  of  Velesnitse,  and  connects  it  with  i 
,     the  Shtshara. 

YASNITZA,  a  fortress  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  i 
{  the  sanj.  and  54  m.  W  of  Banja-Luka,  and  21  m.  i 
)  SWofNovi. 

II        YASNOGORODKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
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in  the  gov.  and  district  and  24  m.  WSW  of  Kiev 
Pop.  about  150. 

YASON,  a  headland  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  tbc 
pash.  of  Sivas,  and  sanj.  of  Djanik,  on  the  Black 
sea.  to  the  W  of  Cape  Vona,  and  12  m.  NE  of  Fataa, 
in  N  lat.  41°  8'  15",  and  E  long.  37*  39  20".  It  is 
of  little  elevation,  and  is  surrounded  by  rock*, 
which  render  it  difficult  of  approach. 

YASOK,  or  Yasub,  a  parish  in  Hereford,  4  m.  S 
ofWeobly.    Area  2,051  ar res.    Pop.  in  1851.  222. 

YASS,  or  Yf",  a  territory  of  Nigritia,  in  the 
Haoussa,  and  prov.  of  Zeg-Zcg. 

YAS8,  a  district  of  New  South  Wales,  comprising 
the  S  part  of  the  co.  of  King,  and  N  part  of  that  of 
Murray,  comprising  an  area  of  1,1 1 1,486  acres.  Pop. 
2,187.'  It  contains  a  town  of  the  same  name,  179 
m.  from  Sydney,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  tlx 
Yass  or  Yhar  river.  Pop.  274.  The  nver  has  its 
source  near  Mount  Ainslie,  flows  N  and  W  between 
the  cos.  of  King  and  Murray,  and  joins  the  Mar- 
rumbidgee,  about  170  m.  SW  of  Sydney ;  and  to  the  e' 
of  the  Yustron  is  a  level  tract  to  which  it  gives  iu 
name.  This  plain  is  from  9  to  12  m.  in  length,  and 
from  5  to  7  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  forest*. 
To  the  WNW  is  a  remarkable  hill  called  Ponni. 

YASSA,  a  river  of  Turkestan,  in  the  k basal  of 
Kokan.  which  descends  from  the  Kashgar-Divsni; 
runs  SW,  and  joins  the  Kafernikhan  a  little  below 
Yaz,  and  1 35  m.  K  of  Samarkand. 

YASSAKTCHI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is 
Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  and  107  m.  NE  of  SilistrU, 
and  22  m.  W  of  Toultcha,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Danube,  which  is  hero  crossed  by  a  ferry.  Tb« 
town  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  several 
mosques,  baths,  and  a  harem.  It  is  very  populous, 
and  possesses  an  active  trade.  It  was  taken  ia 
1790,  and  again  in  1828  by  the  Russians. 

YASSIH.  or  Yassah,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the 
prov.  of  Mranma,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Irawady, 
and  9  m.  S  of  Pagahm-Mion. 

YASSIN,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  Kordofan,  to  the 
E  of  Obeit. 
YASSY.  SccJassv. 

YASVOIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  75  m.  NW  of  Vilna,  district  and  36  to. 
ESE  of  Rossiena,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Pevieie. 

YATA,  two  rivers*of  Peru,  distinguished  as  First 
and  Second.   They  issue  from  Lake  Roguagiada 
run  NE,  and  after  a  course  of  about  lit)  m.  join  , 
the  Mamore,  on  the  1.  bank.    The  First  is  the  more 
easterly.    Between  them  is  the  Tamaya  Guibo. 

YATASCO,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  prov.  and 
75  m.  8SE  ofSalta. 

YATCHENKA,  a  small  river  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  and  district  of  Katanga,  wbich 
runs  8,  and  after  a  course  of  21  m.  throws  itaelf 
into  the  Oka,  on  the  1.  bank,  1 )  m.  W  of  Kaloaca. 
On  its  banks  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  said  to 
have  been  the  place  of  residence  of  a  prince  named 
Simeon,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Itad- 
Danilovitch-Calita,  and  the  same  prince  who  reigned 
in  Moscow  and  Novgorod. 

YATE,  a  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  1  m.  W  of 
Chipping-Sodburv.    Area  4,042  acres.    Pop.  1.050, 
YATE  WITH  PICK-UP-BANK,  a  ioint  town- 
ship in  the  p.  of  Whallcy,  co. -palatini  of  Lancaster. 
Area  1,360  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,208. 

YATE,  or  Jatte,  an  island  of  the  coast  of  Sene- 
ganibia,  to  the  S  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oacheo,  and 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Jatte  river,  and  appear* 
to  form  a  branch  of  Catherina  river,  by  which  th» 
island  is  divided  from  the  peninsula  in  the  S.  It 
possesses  considerable  fertility. 

YATELEY,  a  parish  in  Southampton  shire.  4  m.    , , 
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NEby  E  of  Hartford- Bridgw,  on  tha  river  Blark- 
water,  including  the  ty things  of  Cove  and  Hawley- 
with-Minlcy.   Area  10.036  acres.    Pop.  2,156. 

YATES,  a  mountain  of  Western  Australia,  in  the 
co.  of  Sussex. 

YATES,  a  central  co.  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  320  sq.  m.,  drained  by 
Flint  creek,  West  river,  Crooked  lake  outlet  and 
Hip  and  Rock  trt reams.  It  has  a  finely  diversified 
surface,  and  is  generally  fertile,  and  intersected  by 
the  Cauunclaiprtia  and  Elmira  railroad.  Pop.  in 
1840,  20,444 ;  in  1850,  20,690.  Its  capital  is  Penn- 
Yan. — Also  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  in  the  same 
state,  162  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany,  drained  by  John- 
son's creek,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Ontario,  by  which 
the  township  is  bounded  on  the  N.  Pop.  in  1840, 
2.230;  in  1850,  2,242. 

YATESBURY,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  4*  m.  E  by  N 
of  Galne.    Area  1,167  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  251. 

YATIR,  a  village  of  Syria,  overlooking  the  plain 
of  Tyre,  and  occupying  an  ancient  site. 

YATLAKA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  district  and  69  ra.  E  by  8  ot  Bel- 
larv. 

YATOVA.  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Valencia,  and  1§  m.  8  of  Bunol.    Pop.  1,180. 
YATREB.    See  Mxdixa. 

YATTABBAS.  a  tribe  of  the  Hichuana  family,  in  Caflraria, 

YATTENDON,  a  parish  in  Berks,  6  m.  SE  of 
East  Ilsley.    Area  1,893  acres.   Pop.  in  1851,  263. 

YATTON,  a  chapelrv  in  the  p.  of  Great  Marcle, 
Herefordshire,  6  m.  NE*  by  N  of  Ross.    Fop.  203. 

YATTON  (East  and  Wxot).  a  parish  in  Somer- 
setshire, 8  m.  N  of  Ax  bridge,  on  the  river  Yeo,  and 
in  the  line  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway.  Area 
5,374  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  1,865;  in  1851,  2,061. 

YATTON-KEYNELL,  a  parish  in  Wilts,  4Am. 
NW  by  W  of  Chippenham.  Area  1,749  acres.  Pop. 
in  1831,419;  in  1851,516. 

YAUCO,  a  town  of  the  Antilles,  in  the  8  part  of 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  8  miles  from  the  sea. 
Pop.  2,680.  The  surrounding  district  produces  rice, 
m*ize.  and  tobacco. 

YAU8H,  a  large  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Gujam,  near  the  river  Yeda. 

YAUTEPEC,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and 
45  m.  88E  of  Mexico,  in  tho  fertile  valley  of  the 
I  at  la.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  a  Dominican  convent, 
and  an  hospital. 

YAUYOS,  or  Li.alt.lo8,  a  district  or  prov.  of 
Peru,  in  the  dep.  and  to  the  8E  of  Lima.  Pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
and  coldest  in  Peru.  The  rearing  of  cattle  forms 
the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  It  con- 
tains a  town  of  the  same  name. 

VAVAHKS.  a  trite  of  Indian*  of  BnulL  In  the  prow.  «t  Oojrai, 
wIm>  Inhabit  Um  Wand  of  Santa  Anna,  formed  by  lh«  Araguay. 

YAVAL-COHOL,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  66  m.  ENE  of  Granada,  and  5  ra.  NNW 
of  Baxa.  At  its  base  are  several  abundant  thermal 
springs. 

YA  VARY.   See  Jatdxa. 

YAVATA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
fon,  and  prov.  of  Foki,  96  m.  WNW  of  Meaco. 
YAVENESt "KEN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
residency  of  Madras,  district  and  42  m.  SE  of 
adura. 

YAVERLAND,  a  parish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  8 
m.  ESE  of  Newport.    Area  1,834  acres.    Pop.  in 
1851,  78. 
YAVISA.  SeeJAVisA. 

YAVOM,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Novgorod,  which  issues  from  Lake  Velce,  in  the 
:  of  Valdai;  runs  W,  and  throws  itself  after  a 
of  12  m.  into  the  Pola  on  the  r.  bank. 


YAXHAM.  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  2}  m.  8E  by  8 
of  East  Dereham.    Area  1,596  acres.    Pop.  506. 

YAXLEY,  a  parish,  formerly  a  market-town,  in 
the  co.  of  Huntingdon,  14  m.  N  by  W  of  Hunting- 
don, in  the  vicinity  of  Whittleseamere.  Area  4,290. 
acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  1,140;  in  1851,  1.445.— Also 
a  p.  in  Suffolk,  1$  m.  N  of  Eve.  Area  1,238  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  478;  in  1851,  550. 

YAYGEE,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the  prov.  of 
Peru,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Irawadv. 

YA-YAMA.   See  Patohow. 

YAZOO,  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  731  so.  m., 
drained  by  tributaries  of  Big  Black  and  Yazoo 
rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Mississippi  Central 
railroad.  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  is  gen- 
erally fertile.  Pop.  in  1840. 10,480;  in  1850,  14,418. 
Its  capital  is  Benton. — Also  a  town  of  the  above 
named  county,  situated  on  a  low  bluff,  on  the  E 
side  of  Yazoo  river,  and  40  m.  N  bv  W  of  Jackson. 
Pop.  in  1840,  700;  in  1850,  about  2,000.  The  river 
Y.  is  formed  near  the  W  confines  of  the  co.  of  Car- 
roll, by  the  confluence  of  the  Tallahatchee  and 
Yallabosha  rivers,  runs  SSW,  and  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  160  m.  joins  the  Mississippi  near 
Vicksburg.   It  is  navigable  by  steam-boats. 

YBA,  a  village  of  the  island:  of  Luzon,  Philippine 
archipelago,  on  the  SW  coast,  90  m.  NW  of  Ma- 
nilla. 

YBARS  (8aixt),  or  Saixt  Ibars,  a  commune  and 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Arriege,  and  cant,  of 
La  Fossat,  11  m.  NW  of  Fanners,  on  the  Leze. 
Pop.  in  1846,  2,328. 

YBART  (Saint),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Correxe,  cant,  and  3  in.  NW  of  Uxerche. 
Pop.  1,567. 

YBERA.  SeelnF.RA. 

YBICUY.   See  Incui. 

YBOS,  an  island  of  the  Philippine  group,  in  the 
bay  of  Liana,  to  the  8  of  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
It  is  about  3  m.  to  circumference,  and  is  a  resort  of 
pirates. 

YCABAQUA.  See  Icabaqca. 
YCACOS.   See  Icacos  (Capk). 

YCAHUATE3.  an  Indian  people  of  Ecaador.  who  tnhnbtt  tha 
bank*  of  the  Napo,  about  100  m.  above  the  confluence  oi  that 
river  with  the  Amuon 

YCO.   See  Ico. 

YE,  a  province  of  British  Indu-China,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  the  prov.  of  Amherst,  on  the  E  by  the 
Siamese  mountains,  on  the  8  by  the  prov.  of  Tavoy, 
and  on  the  W  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  the 
smallest  of  the  Tenaaserim  provinces.  It  is  gener- 
ally mountainous,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  covered 
with  wood  or  jungle.  Its  principal  productions  are 
rice  and  timber.  It  contains  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  the  only  one  in  the  prov.,  and  on  its  batiks 
about  6  m.  above  its  embouchure  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, is  a  town  also  called  Ye.  The  prov.  of  Ye  was 
ceded  to  the  English  in  1826. 

YEADON.  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Guisley,  York- 
shire, 7  m.  NNE  of  Bradford.  Area  1,660  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  2,761  ;  in  1851,  4,109. 

YEALAND-CONYERS,  a  township  in  the  p.  of 
War  ton,  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  2  m.  WSW  of 
Burton<in-Kendal,  in  the  line  of  tbe  Lancaster  and 
Kendal  canal.   Area  1,577  acres.    Pop.  in  1851, 306. 

YEALAND-REDMAYNE,  a  township  in  the  p. 
of  Warton.  co.-palatine  of  Lancaster,  3  m.  SW  of 
Burton-in-Kendal.    Area  2,099  sores.    Pop.  226. 

YEALM,  a  small  river  in  Devonshire,  rising  in  Er- 
mitigton  hundred,  and  flowing  through  an  estuary 
into  the  Kiiplish  channel  in  Plyropton  hund. 

YEALMPTON,  or  Yalutom,  a  parish,  formerly  a 
borough,  in  the  co.  of  Devon,  4  m.  SE  by  8  of  Earl's 
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Plympton,  intersected  by  the  river  Yealm.  Area 
8,537  acre*.   Pop.  in  1831,  1,262;  in  1851,  1,155. 

YEAROAH,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
district  of  Darling  Downs,  near  the  source  of  the 
Bovne. 

YEARSLEY,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Coxwold, 
Yorkshire,  6*  m.  88W  of  Helmslcy.  Area  2,764 
acres.    Pop.  in  1831.  164 ;  in  1851.  171. 

YKAVAN-GHEOUN,  Ykaohain, or  SnoirconAnr, 
a  town  of  Burnish,  in  the  prov.  and  84  m.  NW  of 
Pegu,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Irawady,  in  N  lat.  20s 
31'.  and  E  long.  84°  43'. 

YEAVELEY,  a  chapelry  and  township  in  the  p. 
of  Shirley,  co.  of  Derby,  4$  m.  S  of  Ashbourn.  Pop. 
in  1831/271;  in  1851,238. 

YEBAKA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
fon,  and  prov.  of  Monsasi,  and  21  m.  NNE  of  Yedo. 

YEBENE8,  a  town  of  8pain,  in  tho  prov.  and  21 
rn.  8  of  Toledo,  and  partido  of  Orgaz,  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain.  Pop.  3,063.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  distinguished  as  Yebenes-de-Toledo,  and 
Yebenes-de-S.  Juan.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  cus- 
tom-house, an  hospital,  and  a  public  granary.  Its 
industry  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  woollen  fabrics  and  hosiery.  Honey  abounds 
in  the  surrounding  country,  and  forms  an  important 
object  of  trade. 

YEBES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  parti- 
do, and  9  m.  SE  of  Guadalajara.    Pop.  430. 

YEBLERON,  a  commune  of  Franco,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Seine- Infcrieure,  and  cant,  of  Fauville,  12  nt. 
W  of  Yvetot    Pop.  1 ,8 17. 

YEBRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Guada- 
lajara, and  partido  of  Pastrana,  83  m.8E  of  Madrid, 
amidst  mountains,  chiefly  of  limestone  construction, 
and  possessing  considerable  fertility.  Pop.  1,290. 
It  has  a  parish-church,  a  custom-house,  and  a  public 
granary,  and  haa  manufactures  of  fine  leather,  and 
of  haircloth. 

YECHA,  or  Jccha,  a  village  of  the  principality 
of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  bail,  and  1$  m.  SE 
of  8ondershausen,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Wipper. 
Pop.  660.  In  the  vicinity,  on  the  mountain  of 
Frauenberg,  is  the  fortress  of  Jechaburg,  a  residence 
of  the  emperor  Louis  II.,  which  was  token  by  the 
Huns  in  933. 

YECHMNGEN.  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Breisach,  on  the  Rhine. 
Pop.  850. 

YECKEXBACH,  a  village  of  Hesse-Homburg. 
in  the  bail,  of  Meissenheim.  Pop.  390. — Also  a 
village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Treves,  and 
circle  of  the  Wendel.    Pop.  426. 

YECLA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Murcia.  The  partido  comprises  2  pue- 
blos. The  town  is  48  m.  SE  of  Chinchilla,  and  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  Murcia,  partly  on  the 
slope,  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  there  formerly  was  a  fortress. 
Pop.  9,933.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a  convent, 
six  chapels,  and  an  hospital,  and  possesses  numer- 
ous distilleries  of  brandy,  oil-mills,  and  tanneries. 
Of  the  ancient  ramparts  of  Y.  only  the  traces  are 
now  to  be  found.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains 
of  a  fortress,  and  near  it  some  vestiges  of  a  town,  in 
which  vases  and  funeral  urns,  medals  of  Roman  em- 
perors, especially  those  of  Septimus  Scverus  and 
Uallus,  have  been  found.  In  the  locality  are  also 
the  foundations  of  a  Catholic  chapel,  which  has  ex- 
isted from  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors. — Also  a 
town  of  the  prov.  and  36  m.  WSW  of  Salamanca,  and 
partido  of  Lumbrales,  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Huebra  and  Yeltes.  Pop.  700. 
It  has  manufactories  of  coarse  woollen  ami  linen 
fabrics.   Surrounding  it  are  some  traces  of  a  Roman 


wall,  in  which  numerous  ancient  coins  and 
were  found. 

YECORA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Alan, 
and  partido  of  La  Guardia,  8  m.  N  of  Logrono,  in  as 
infertile  district.    Pop.  570. 

YECZOW,  a  village  of  I  'mssia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Lauenburg-Butow.    Pop.  ftn. 

YEDANCHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubits,  and  bail  of 
Dcutschbrot.    Pop.  290. 

YEDAUSOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  and  bail,  of  Panlubitx.    Pop.  230. 

YEDDIE,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  Bornu,  24  m.  S 
of  Kuka.  It  is  large,  and  walled,  and  is  governed 
by  a  kaid. 

YEDDINGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  gov. 
of  Stade,  and  bail,  of  Rotenburg.    Pop.  210. 

YEDDINGHAM,  a  parish  in  the  E.  R.  of  York- 
shire, 8$  m.  NE  of  New  Mai  ton,  on  the  river  Der- 
went.    Area  1,150  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  104. 

YEDE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
regency  of  Olinutz,  and  bail,  of  HohenstadL  Top. 
1,6(>0. 

YEDENSPEIGEN,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  is 
the  district  below  the  Ens,  and  bail,  of  Uross-En- 
xersdorf,  on  the  March.    Pop.  800.    It  has  a 

YEDERITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  West  Priegnitx.  Top 
270. 

YEDERSDOKF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  th«  di*- 
trict  below  the  Ens,  and  bail,  of  Waidhofen.  JVip. 
1,200. 

YEDESHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  presidial  and  near  Illertiasen.  Pop  590. 

YEDI-BURON,  or  Sbvbx  Carxa,  a  mass  of 
ste<-p  mountains  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  ssnj.  «f 
Me  is,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  between  the  golf 
of  Maori  and  the  mouth  of  the  Etchenchai. 

YEDLAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Tabor.  Pop. 
320.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of  Pardobits, 
and  bail,  of  Ledetsch.    Pop.  200. 

YEDLER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Pleschen.    Pop.  437 

YEDLERSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  io  the 
district  below  the  Ens.  and  to  the  N  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  500.    It  has  a  castle. 

YEDLE8EN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  district 
below  the  Ens,  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  680.  It  ha 
several  breweries. 

YEDLICE,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  GaHcia, 
in  the  circle  and  9  m.  ESE  of  Jasln,  on  the  r.  Wk 
of  the  Jasiel,  an  affluent  of  the  Wisloka.— Also  a 
village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Op- 
peln.    Pon.  147. 

YEDL1N,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  «f 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Pleas.  Pop.  340.  It  has  s 
castle  and  several  mills. 

YEDLINA,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  to  the  BW  of  Vilna. 

YEDLOWNITZ,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Rybnik.  Pop.  213. 
It  has  several  mills. 

YEDNA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Novgorod,  and  NE  of  Waldai. 

YEDO,  Yxouo,  or  Jedo,  a  citv  of  Japan,  the  « 
pital  of  the  island  of  Nifon,  on  a  nne  insular  gulf,  oa 
the  SE  side,  in  N  lat.  35°  40',  E  long.  139*  40*.  It 
is  represented  as  occupying  an  extensive  plain,  and 
bounded  by  a  semicircular  range  of  mountains  The 
houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  and  there  are 
few  imposing  public  edifices.  The  pop.  has  bees 
various! v  estimated  at  from  500,000  to  l,6O0,0oU 
When  the  American  squadron  was  in  the  bey  t4 
Yedo  in  1854,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  as  near 
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.  475—  Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
>f  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Neiden- 


the  capital  at  possible,  mid  the  commodore  ran  op 
to  within  8  m.  of  the  city  ;  but  the  imperial  com- 
missioners *o  warmly  opposed  the  design,  that  it 
was  relinquished.    See  article  Japax. 

YEDOGAVA,  a  river  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  which  issues  from  the  S  extremity  of  lake 
Biwano-Umi;  runs  SW,  passing  Meaco;  and,  after 
a  coarse  of  about  73  m.,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Osaka, 
near  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  narrow,  bat  deep, 
and  is  always  filled  with  resaels. 

TEDOW.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
regency  of  Brutin.  and  bail,  of  Krotuan.  Top.  208. 
It  has  several  mills. 

YEDOWNITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  12  m.  NNE  of  Briinn. 
Hop.  825.  It  has  an  old  castle.  In  tbe  vicinity  is 
the  famous  grotto  of  Maczocha,  960  ft.  in  depth. 

YEDROWO,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Novgorod,  SE  of  Waldai. 

YEDTORRA,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  in  the  state 
of  Mysore,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Cavary,  22  m.  W 
bv  N  of  Seringapatam.  in  N  lat.' 12°  29*,  and  E  long. 
76°  26*. 

YEDWABNO,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
48  m.  SW  of  Augustowo,  and  12 m.  NE  of 
l'op 

the  regency  o 
bunr.    Pop.  256, 

YEDWILLEITEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg. 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Niederung.    Pop.  280. 

YEEBEN,  •  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Ma^ilebnrg,  and  circle  of  Salzwedcl.    Pop.  315. 

YEETZE,  or  Yrrut.   8ee  Jrm:. 

YEETZEL,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Luneburg.  and  bail,  of  Luchow.    Pop.  210. 

YEFLKREV8KAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  district 
of  Onst-Medvieditxa,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Medvie- 
ditza,  and  270  m.  NE  of  Novo-Tcherkask.  Pop. 
1.000.  The  rearing  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  the  inhabitants. 

YEFREN,  a  town  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  Je- 
bel  range,  in  N  lat.  32°  5',  E  long.  12°  30'.  There 
is  a  Turkisii  garrison  of  500  men  here,  under  the 
command  of  a  Kaimakan,  whose  authority  extends 
over  r;hadamis,and  tbe  Jebel  and  Ohaurian  ranges. 

YEFREMOW,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia 
in  E  a  rope,  in  the  gov.  of  Tula.  The  district  is 
in  the  8  part  of  the  gov.  It  is  but  indifferently  cul- 
tivated, and  contains  little  wood.  The  town  is  84 
m.  8SE  of  Tula,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Metacha, 
which  bathes  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  situated.  Pop.  7,366.  It  contains  seven 
churches,  all  with  one  exception  built  of  wood, 
and  five  suburbs.  It  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  of  which  only  a  few  traces  now  remain. 

YEGENYE.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Transylva- 
nia, to  the  WNW  of  Klansenborg.  It  has  several 
mineral  wells. 

YEGGAN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  tbe  regency  of 
M-iffiieburg,  and  circle  of  Gardelegen.    Pop.  271. 

YEGGEN,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  district  of 
Osnabruck.    Pop.  306. 

YEGHE,  a  town  of  China,  in  Manchuria,  cant, 
and  185  m.  SW  of  Kirin. 

YEGINOE,  or  Jeoixok,  an  island  of  Denmark, 
in  the  Lym-fiord,  diocese  of  Aalborg,  and  bail,  of 
Tbisted,  in  Jutland,  and  to  the  8  of  the  island  of  Mora. 
It  is  4  m.  in  length  and  2  in  extreme  breadth,  and 
contains  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

YEGI8TORP.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  8  m.  NNE  of  Beme,  and  bail,  of  Frau- 
brunnen,  on  tbe  mad  from  Berne  to  Solenre.  It  has 
a  fine  castle  belonging  to  the  familv  of  Erlacb.  Pop. 
of  p.  2,438. 


YEGODNEN  (Gtosa  and  Klcik).  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Gnmbinnen,  and  circle  of  Lot- 
sen.    Pop.  240. 

YEGORIEVSK,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Riaxan.  The  district,  which 
is  in  the  N  part  of  the  gov.,  is  woody  and  marshy, 
and  contains  several  lakes.  The  culture  of  flax  and 
hemp,  and  manufacture  of  linen,  form  the  chief 
branches  of  local  industry.  The  town  is  63  in. 
NNW  of  Riaxan,  and  57  m.  ESE  of  Moscow.  Pop. 
500.  It  contains  two  churches.  The  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  in  hops,  the  produce  of  the  environs. 

YEGORLYK,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
prov.  of  the  Caucasus,  and  district  of  Slavropol, 
which  has  its  source  12  m.  SE  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  runs  from  S  to  N,  and  throws  itself  into  the 
Manytsh,  on  the  confines  of  tbe  provinces  of  the 
Caucasus  and  of  tbe  Don  Cossacks,  about  80  m.  W 
of  Lake  Bolchd,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
195  m. 

YEGOUGIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
irov.  and  39  m.  NW  of  Vilna,  and  district  of  Novo- 
Troki,  on  the  Viliia. 

YEH.   See  Yk. 

YEHYAPUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  and  district  of  Sarun,  41  in.  SW 
of  Beltiah,  in  N  lat.  26°  22*,  and  E  long.  84°  7'. 

YEIA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  iu  the  prov. 
of  the  Caucasus,  which  has  its  source  m  the  district 
and  84  m.  NW  of  Stavropol;  enters  tbe  district  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  sea;  receives  the  Kongoi 
Yela ;  forms  for  the  distance  of  about  21  m.  the  S  con- 
fines of  the  gov.  of  tbe  Don  Cossacks ;  re-enters  the 
former  territory,  and  after  a  total  course  of  150  nt., 
In  a  generally  WNW  direction,  throws  itself  near 
Fort  Yeisk  into  the  gulf  of  YelskoMiman. 

YEINVIK,  a  gul?  of  Russia  in  Europe,  formed 
by  the  Baltic,  on  the  W  coast  of  the  gov.  of  Estho- 
nia,  and  district  of  Hapsal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ka- 
xarin.  It  is  about  17  in.  in  length,  and  6  in  breadth. 

YEISK,  a  fort  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yela,  m  the  Yeiskoi-liroan, 
and  135  m.  N  of  Yekaterinodar. 

YEISKOI-L1MAN,  a  gulf  of  the  sea  of  Axof,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yela,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  prov.  of 
the  Caucasus,  in  Russia  in  Europe.  It  is  14  m.  in 
length,  and  9  in  breadth. 

YEKALI,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov.  and 
63  m.  WNW  of  Hydrabad. 

YEKATERINBURG,  or  Exatbrixbiro,  or  Jeka- 
tbrixbcko,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  gov. 
and  170  m.  SE  of  Perm,  in  N  lat.  56"  50*.  E  long.  60° 
84',  at  an  alt.  of  850  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  forms 
tbe  capital  of  the  mining  districts  of  tbe  Ural ;  and 
in  external  appearance  reminds  one  of  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Europe.  Many  of  its  houses  are  of 
stone;  and  the  government  magazines  and  offices 
are  built  in  a  very  handsome  style.  The  streets  are 
Ktraight,  but  unpaved,  with  logways  at  the  sides  for 
foot-passengers.  The  principal  street  runs  parallel 
with  the  river  Iset,  which  flows  through  the  city. 
The  principal  branch  of  industry  practised  here,  is 
the  cutting  and  polishing  of  precious  stones.  The 
pop.  has  been  stated  at  15,000. 

YEKATERINEN8TADT,  or  Yekatebixstadt,, 
a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  36  in. 
NE  of  8aratov,  and  district  of  Volsk,  on  tbe  r.  bank 
of  the  Volga.  Pop.  646.  It  was  founded  by  a  Ger- 
man colony  in  1763,  who  carried  on  an  active  trade 
in  tobacco  and  cheese.  The  colonics  of  the  Volga 
have  here  a  general  grain  depot. 

YEKATERINODAR,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Tchcmomaski  Cossacks,  on  the  I.  bank 
of  the  Kuban,  about  90  m.  from  its  mouth.    It  is  re- 
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gularly  built,  and  hna  a  cathedral ;  bat  the  streets 
are  unpaved,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  wood. 

YEKATERINOGRAD,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Terek, 
in  N  lat.  43°  40\  It  is  an  important  military 
station. 

YEKATERINOPOL.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  111  m.  8  of  Kiev,  district  and  1 1  m. 
8  of  Zvenigorodka,  It  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
Kalniboloto. 

Y  EK  ATERINOSLA  V,  or  Ekatskinoslav,  a  south- 
ern government  of  Ruraia,  stretching  between  the  par- 
allels of  47°  snd  49"  30'  N ;  and  bounded  on  the  N  by 
the  govs,  of  Pultova,  Charkof,  and  Voronetz ;  on  the 
K  by  the  territory  of  tbe  Don  Cossacks ;  on  the  8  by 
Taurida;  and  on  the  W  by  Kherson.  It  has  an 
area  of  $4,253  sq  versta,  exclusive  of  Taganrog,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Azof  Cossacks;  with  a  pop.  in 
1846  of  787,000.  The  river  Dnieper  intersects  this 
gov.  Donetz  forms  its  NE  boundary.  That  por- 
tion which  lies  to  the  E  of  the  Dnieper  is  a  sandy 
barren  steppe ;  on  the  W  side  the  soil  is  richer,  and 
the  country  better  cultivated.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
ilax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated;  but  the  chief  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  on  grazing  cattle,  and  rearing 
sheep.  Some  of  the  German  colonists  in  this  gov. 
are  said  to  possess  flocks  of  17,000  head.  Honey 
forms  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  roanv 
of  tbe  farmers  keep  several  hundred  hives.  Fish 
and  tallow  are  exported ;  but  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  nearly  confined  to  articles  of  local  con- 
sumpt. — The  cap.,  which  gives  name  to  the  gov.,  is 
situated  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  in  N  lat.  48° 
27',  about  250  m.  NE  of  Odessa,  and  170  NE  of  Oc- 
zatov.  It  has  a  pop.  of  10,000,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop.  Its  most  important  article  of  manufac- 
ture is  fine  woollen  cloth. 

YEKATERINSK,  a  mining  village  of  Ruxsta  in 
Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  and  district  of  Nert- 
chinsk.    It  has  a  valuable  silver-miin*. 

YEKATER1NSKAIA.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  district 
of  the  Don,  68  m.  NNE  of  Novo-Tcherkask,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Donets. 

YEKATERINSKAIA  or  Kholas,  a  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  75  m.  8E  of 
Koursk,  and  district  of  Novoi-Oskol. 

YEKDER,  or  Kkdkr,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
in  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Teke  or  Adalia,  on  a 
HllllllI  river,  near  the  W  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Adalia, 
and  23  m.  8SW  of  the  town  of  that  name.  To  the 
E  of  Y.  is  Cape  Arova,  also  called  Ekdar,  which 
forms  the  extremity  of  mount  Taktalu,  the  Soiymtu 
of  antiquity,  and  a  little  to  the  8  at  the  village  of 
Tekrova  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pktudi*. 

YEKHOLM,  a  small  island  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gulf  of  Finlaud,  and  gov.  of  Esthonia,  to  the 
N  of  the  port  of  Munkewick,  in  N  lat.  59°  41',  and 
E  long.  25°  55'.  It  has  a  lighthouse  at  the  N  ex- 
tremity. 

YEKIL-IRMAK,  or  Kasalmak  [i.  e.  Green  Ri- 
ver], a  river  of  Turkey  iu  Asia,  in  the  pash.  of 
8ivas,  which  has  its  source  iu  the  Auti-Taurus 
range,  in  the  sani.  of  Devriki;  runs  first  WNW 
under  tho  namo  of  Tozanlu,  then  NW,  and  after- 
wards NE,  and  after  a  total  course  of  about  300 
ra.,  throws  itself  by  several  embouchures  into  the 
Mack,  sea  between  Samsun  and  Thermeh.  Ifc»  prin- 
cipal affluent  is  the  Kelki,  which  it  receives  on  the  r. 
Tokat,  Turkhal,  and  Ainasia  are  the  chief  places  on 
its  banks. 

YEK1MANIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
tho  gov.  and  66  m.  WNW  of  Vitebsk,  district  and 
2  in.  W  of  Polotsk,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dvina. 
YEKISMOKOUl,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 


of  Nifon,  and  pro  v.  of  Uiui,  84  iu.  88  W  of  Meaco, 
on  the  W  bank  of  Lake  Umi. 
YEKNAS.   See  Eksas. 

YEKTHOON,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  pruv. 
of  Hvdrabad.  anil  18  m.  W8W  of  Jaulna. 

YELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  33  m. 
NE  of  Guadalajara,  and  partido  of  Brihuega,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Tajuua.    Pop.  350. 

VELA  HUG  A,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Viatka.  The  district  coo- 
tains  extensive  forests,  and  near  the  Kama  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Its  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  Vos- 
tiaks  and  Tshcresnisses.  The  town  is  222  m.  S6E 
of  Viatka,  and  30  in.  E  of  Mamadish,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Kama.  Pop.  3,500.  it  contains  three 
churches,  and  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  of  cot- 
ton fabrics.  In  the  vicinity  are  tbe  ruins  of  a 
temple. 

YELAGONI,  a  river  of  IiiiHt>ia  in  Asia,  in  tbe  W 
part  of  tbe  gov.  and  district  of  Yeniseisk.  It  runs 
from  W  to  E,  and  after  a  course  of  about  225  m.  joins 
the  Yenisei,  by  several  embouchures  on  the  L  bank, 
between  the  confluence  of  the  Podkameunaia-Toun- 
gouska  and  Nijniaia-Touiigouska.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Tilgan  and  Pokatka,  the  source  of 
the  Utter  of  which  is  near  that  of  the  Vakh,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Obv. 

Y  EL  A  MOS-DE- A  B  A  JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tbe 
prov.  and  15  in.  from  Guadalajara,  and  partido  of 
Brihuega.    Pop.  470. 

YELAMOS-DE-ARRIBA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  15  m.  from  Guadalajara,  ami  partido 
of  Brihuega,  1 A  m.  from  Yelamih-de-Abajo.  Pop.  670. 

YELANDU-SINGUERI,  a  long  chain  of  bills  in 
Turkistan,  in  the  country  of  the  Kirglni  of  tb« 
Middle  horde,  and  to  the  E  of  the  Yangbix-tagh, 
between  50°  and  51°  N  hit.,  and  63°  20*  and  643  20* 
E  long. 

YELANSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  district  of  Oust- 
Medvieditza,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Don,  and  192  m. 
NNE  of  Novo-Tcherkask. 

YELATA,  a  town  of  Scnegambta,  in  the  state  of 
Futa-Jalon,  39  m.  N  of  Labbe,  and  near  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  which,  after  a  course  in  a  generallv 
E  direction  of  46  m.,  joius  the  Gambia,  on  tbe  L 
bank. 

YELATOM,  or  Yelatma,  a  district  and  town  of 
Husgia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Tambov.  Tbe  dis- 
trict, which  occupied  the  NW  part  of  the  gov., 
is  hilly  aud  ill-cultivated,  and  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  wood,  amongst  which  the  oak  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  magnitude.  Agriculture  and  tbe 
rearing  of  cattle  form  the  chief  objects  of  local  in- 
dustry.— The  town  is  165  in.  N  of  Tambov,  and  17 
m.  EXE  of  Kaaimov,  on  tbe  1.  bank  of  the  Oka. 
Pop.  5,800.  It  contains  ten  churches,  and  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  copper, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  tallow,  hemp,  corn, 
wax,  and  honey.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  grwt 
iron-works  of  Yeremschink. 

Y  EL  BURG  A,  a  town  of  Hindostan.  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  and  prov.  of  Hvdrabad,  69  nj. 
WNW  of  Bellary,  in  X  lat.  16°  38',  and  E  long. 
76°  4'. 

YELDERSLEY,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Ash  bourn, 
co.  of  Derby,  34  m.  E8E  of  Ashbuurn.    Pop.  199. 

YELDHAM  (Great,  or  Nfthkr),*  parish  in  Es- 
sex, 3J  m.  NW  by  N  of  Castle-He.limrhAm.  Area 
1,820  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  673;  in  1851,  716. 

YELDHAM  (Littlk.  or  Upper),  a  parish  in  Es- 
sex, 4  m.  N  of  Castle-Hedingham.  Area  938  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  371 ;  in  1851,  306. 

YELDIATSK,  a  small  fort  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Orenburg,  district  and  51  in.  NE  of 
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Birsk,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tho  Oufa,  It  contains  a 
church,  and  about  100  houses.  The  garrison  con- 
sists of  a  half  company  of  infantry,  and  about  100 
CoMacks. 

YELDURTY,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  district  and  21  m.  SSW  of  Kur- 
nool,  in  N  lat.  15°  32',  and  E  long.  77°  59'. 

YELENKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Tchernigov,  district  and  12  nu  8SW  of 
Starodoub. 

YELETZ,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Orel.  The  district,  which  is  in 
the  E  extremity  of  the  gor.,  is  hilly,  partly  woody, 
and  partly  cultivated,  producing  corn  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  pasturing  large  numbers  of 
cattle.— The  town  is  120  m.  ESE  of  Orel,  on  the  L 
bank  of  the  Sosna,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Loutshka  and  Ycletz.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is  regu- 
larly built,  and  contains  14  churches,  12  of  which 
are  built  of  stone,  and  three  charitable  institutions. 
It  has  several  soap-works,  tanneries,  and  founderies, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  honey, 
and  leather.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  iron- 
works. Y.  is  of  great  antiquity.  Before  the  inva- 
sion of  Batou-Khan,  it  formed  an  appanage  of  the 
princes  of  Riaxan.  In  1392  it  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed bv  Tamerlane,  and  its  sovereign  made  pri- 
soner. The  period  of  its  falling  under  Russian 
domination  ia  unknown.  It  has  suffered  frequently 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea, 
and  in  1745  was  reduced  to  allies. 

YELEZIN'SKAIA,  a  fort  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
the  pmv.  and  150  m.  SE  of  Omsk,  and  300  m.  NW 
of  Semipalatinsk.  It  makes  part  of  the  line  of  the 
Irtish,  land  contains  a  church  and  164  houses, 
chiefly  wood-built.  The  birraoks,  magazines,  and 
house  of  the  commandant,  are  of  stone.  The  en- 
virons are  fertile,  and  the  plain  towards  the  W 
affords  excellent  pasturage. 

YELFORD,  a  parish  iu  Oxford,  3  in.  S  of  Wit- 
nev.    Area  305  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  17. 

YELINEWO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and 
obwod  of  Augustowo,  8  m.  N  of  Suwalki.  Pop. 
546. 

YELINKA-POSA,  or  Zi.isxa,  a  town  of  Rnssia 
in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  75  ra.  NNE  of  Tcherin- 
gov,  ana  district  of  Novo-Zibcov. 

YELISAVETGRAD,  a  district  and  town  of  Rns- 
sia in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Kherson.  The  district 
is  in  the  NE  part  of  the  gov.  Towards  the  N  it  is 
hilly,  fertile,  and  well-cultivated,  and  covered  with 
extensive  forests,  while  in  the  S  it  presents  the  as- 
pect of  a  steppe,  in  which  numerous  flocks  and 
troops  of  wild  horses  roam  at  large.  Saffron  grows 
indigenously.  Game  is  abundant.  Millstone  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  forms  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  town  is  138  m.  N  of  Kherson,  on 
the  L  bank  of  the  Ingoul.  in  N  lat  48°  80'  17",  and  E 
lr>iig.30°7'30".  Pop.  12.000.  It  has  four  suburbs,  and 
regularly  built  and  fortified.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  lined  with  trees.  It  contains  a  largo  hospital, 
several  magazines,  and  five  churches,  inclusive  of 
one  built  by  Poteinkin  for  the  rascolnikis  or  se- 
paratists, wno  form  the  majority  of  the  population. 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  adjoining 
governments. 

YELISAVETIN8KOI,  a  redoubt  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Georgia,  on  the  great  road  of 
the  Terek,  from  Tiflis  to  Mozdok,  and  15  m.  NNW 
of  Vladikavkaz  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Koumbalci. 

Y ELI8A  VETPOL,  Ghrsdih,  Ganja,  or  Kansaq. 
a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Georgia.  The  district,  which  is  situated  in  the  S 
part  of  Georgia,  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Kur; 
on  the  E  by  the  Karabegh  ;  and  on  the  S  by  Per- 


sia ;  and  comprises  an  area  60  m.  in  length  and  30 
m.  in  breadth.    It  is  of  all  the  districts  of  Georgia 
the  warmest  and  most  genial,  and  produces  silk  and 
cotton  in  great  abundance.    Its  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Turkomans,  whose  nomadic  habits  are  unfa-  j 
vourable  to  agriculture.   The  remainder  consists  of  \ 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Georgians. — The  town  is 
75  m.  8SE  of  Siguakhi,  and  1 1 1  m.  8E  of  Tiflis,  on  a  ; 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  divides  into 
six  branches,  and  about  18  m.  below  joins  the  Kur.  j 
It  is  fortified,  and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  a  ! 
khan,  and  is  now  of  little  importance.    This  town 
is  of  great  antiquity.    After  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Arsacides  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Aghovans,  and  under  their  dominion  rose  to  con- 
siderable eminence.    In  1088,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuks,  and  in  1235  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Some 
time  after  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and 
from  them  was  taken  bv  Russia^ 

YELJAL,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  prov.  and  40  m.  8  by  W  of  Hydra- 
bad,  in  N  lat.  169  49'.  and  E  long.  78°  24. 

YELL,  a  county  in  the  NW  part  of  the  state  of 
Arkansas,  U.  8.,  comprising  an  area  of  1,027  sq.  m., 
drained  by  Petite- Jean,  and  other  affluents  of  the 
Arkansas,' by  which  it  is  bordered  on  the  NE.  The 
surface  is  diversified,  and  possesses  considerable 
fertility.  Pop.  in  1850,  3,341.  Its  capital  is  Dan- 
ville. — Also  a  central  county  of  the  state  of  Iowa, 
comprising  an  area  of  615  sq.  tn.,  drained  by  Dcs  : 
Moines  river  and  its  branches.  It  has  a  finely  di- 
versified surface,  and  is  generally  fertile. 

YELL,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  the  second  of 
the  group  in  point  of  size,  and  the  most  northerly 
ill  situation,  excepting  Unst    Yell  sound,  which  is  ; 
studded  with  isles  and  islets,  separates  Yell  from     J  I 
tho  N  part  of  Mainland.    Its  length  from  N  to  \ 
S  is  19  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  9£  m. ;  and 
its  superficial  extent  is  about  94  sq.  m.    The  i 
tides  on  both  sides  of  the  island  are  very  impetu-  j 
ous ;  and  both  on  Yell  and  Blomel  sounds,  where 
they  meet  with  obstructions,  and  often  run  at  the 
rate  of  9  or  10  m.,  they  for  continuous  hours  defy  j 
boat- navigation,  and  toss  the  sea,  even  during  a 
calm,  into  foam  and  tumult.   The  surface  of  the 
island  presents  a  heavy  and  cheerless  aspect    Two  > 
nearly  parallel  ridges  of  gneiss  rocks,  of  almost  ant-  j 
form  outline,  and  only  from  200  to  400  ft,  traverse 
it  nearly  from  end  to  end;  sloping  gradually  to- 
ward the  shores,  and.  in  some  places,  connected  by 
transverse  ridges,  running  from  K  to  W.   Almost  ; 
the  whole  soil  is  moss;  occasionally,  yet  seldom, 
mixed  with  clay  or  sand.    Agriculture  is  in  a  miser- 
able condition.  Only  about  4,000  acres  are  enclosed ; 
probably  not  above  1 ,000  are  at  any  time  under  cul- 
ture ;  and  the  spade  is  the  only  implement  of  tillage. 
The  island,  however,  is  an  excellent  fishing-sta- 
tion.   Pop.  in  1835,  2.693 ;  in  1851,  3.397.— Y.  is  I 
ecclesiastically  distributed  into  three  parishes.  North, 
Mid,  and  South.    North  Y.  is  united  to  Feti-ah:  j 
which  see.    Mid  Y.  and  South  Y.  form  one  ministry,  j 
or  united  parish,  comprehending  also  the  island  of  \ 
Samphray,  lying  1)  m.  ss\\  of  the  S  extremity  of 
Y.,  and  measuring  about  360  acres  in  area,  and  the  | 
island  of  Bigga,  lying  lj  m.  NW  of  the  former,  and 
measuring  about  540  acres  in  area;  exclusive  of 
these,  it  has  a  superficial  extent  of  36,000  acres, 
and  an  extreme  length  and  breadth  of  respectively  I 
13  snd  6£  m.    Pop.  in  1801,  of  North  Y.  and  Fet-  j 
lar.  1.389;  in  1831,  1,812;  in  1851,  1,656. 

YELLAGODIC,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  in  the  pre-  j 
sidency  of  Madras,  district  and  36  m.  E  by  S  of 
Kurnool,  in  N  lat.  15°  44',  and  E  long.  78°  38'. 

YELLANUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
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dencv  of  Madras,  district  and  86  m.  ESE  of  Bel-  | 
Urv.'in  N  Ut.  14°  40',  and  E  long.  78°  8'. 

YeLLAPUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency and  400  m.  NW  of  Madras,  and  distnet  of 
North  Canara,  in  N  lat.  14*68',  and  E  long.  74°  46'. 

YKLLINO,  a  parish  in  Hantingdonshira,  6  in. 
ENE  of  St.  Ncot's.  Area  1,670  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851.  386. 

YELL.NANDER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
pro*,  of  Mysore,  36  in.  SE  of  Seringapatam,  in  N 
lat.  12s  3*.  and  E  long.  77°  4'. 

YELLOW,  a  lake  of  Jefferson  co.,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  U.  8.,  160  ra.  NW  of  Albany.  It  is  4 
m.  long,  J  m.  in  width,  and  abounds  with  fish.— 
Also  a  river  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  NW  part  of  Koscinsco  co. ;  (lows 
W8W  and  W,  and  falls  into  English  lake.  It  has 
a  course  of  about  60  ra.,  and  is  navigable  at  high 
water  a  distance  of  near  40  m.  Its  average  width 
below  Plymouth  is  100  ft. 

YELLOW -CREEK,  a  village  of  Northampton 
township.  Summit  co.,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8., 
135  m.  NE  of  Columbus,  on  the  W  side  of  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal. 

YELLOW- KNIFE,  a  river  of  British  North 
America,  in  Great  Slave  Lake  district,  which,  after 
a  southerly  course,  in  which  it  forms  a  series  of 
small  lakes,  of  about  210  m.,  falls  into  the  N  part  of 
Great  Slave  Lake. 

YELLOW  SEA.  or  Wharg-Hai,  a  Urge  gulf  of 
the  Pacific,  on  the  NE  coast  of  China,  so  called 
from  the  tinge  of  its  waters  by  the  large  quantity 
of  alluvium  carried  down  into  it  by  the  great  rivers 
the  Hoang-Ho  and  the  Yang-tsxc-kiang.  It  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  34s  and  41°  N,  and  the  me- 
ridians of  118  and  127°  E;  but  is  of  very  irregular 
outline.  Its  mouth,  measured  from  the  SW  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  of  Corea  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoang-Ho,  is  320  geog.  m.  wide;  and  from  the 
parallel  of  the  latter  point,  to  the  extreme  N  point 
of  the  gulf  of  Leaotong,  it  has  a  length  of  about  420 
m.  Between  the  promontory  of  Shan-tung  on  its 
W  coast,  and  Hong-kin  on  the  W  const  of  Corea, 
its  breadth  is  contracted  to  130  m.;  while  further 
N,  between  Tong-Tchu,  on  the  coast  of  Shan-tung, 
and  the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsular  projection, 
known  as  Regent's  Sword  or  Chao-phing-tchu,  it  is 
contracted  to  55  m.  The  W  coasts  of  the  gulf  are 
formed  bv  the  Chinese  provs.  of  Shan-tung  and  Pe- 
tche-li ;  the  N  coast  by  Leaotong ;  and  the  E  coast 
bv  Cnrea. 

*  YELLOW-SPRING,  a  village  of  Blair  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  U.  8.,  72  m.  W  by  N  of  Har- 
risburg.    In  its  vicinity  are  extensive  iron-works. 

YELLOW-8PRING8.  a  village  of  Green  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  Little  Miami  rail- 
road, and  72  m.  from  Cincinnati.  It  has  a  sulphur 
spring,  and  is  a  place  of  frequent  resort. 

YELLOW- WATER,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  Covington  co.,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  U.  S., 
flows  88 W  into  Florida,  and  discharges  itself  into  a 
bav  of  the  same  name,  in  Pensacola  bay. 

YELLVILLE,  a  village  of  Marion  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  U.  8.,  on  the  N  side  of  Crooked 
creek,  a  tributary  of  White  river,  and  102  m.  N  by 
W  of  Little  Rock.    Pop.  in  1850,  about  100. 

YELNIA,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Smolensko.  The  district  is 
situated  in  the  SE  part  of  the  gov.  and  is  traversed 
bv  the  Desna.  It  is  generally  woody.  The  town 
is'  51  m.  ESE  of  Smolensko,  and  30  m.  SSE  of  Dor- 
ogobaj,  on  the  Desna,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Be- 
domoika  and  Gorodenka.  Pop.  1 ,000.  Agriculture 
forms  the  chief  object  of  industry. 

YELO,  a  modem  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 


Soria,  and  parti  do  of  Medinaceli.    Pop.  448.   It  has 
a  parish-church,  and  a  custom-house. 

YELOGONI.    See  Yexaooxi. 

YELOVKA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kamtchatka,  which  has  its  source  on  the  K 
side  of  the  chain  of  mountains  by  which  the  penin- 
sula is  intersected  in  its  entire  length ;  run* 
and  after  a  course  of  about  75  m..  joins  the  Kajut- 
chatka  on  the  1.  bank,  75  m.  W  of  Nijne-Karat- 
chatsk.  It  is  navigable  almost  up  to  its  source. 
The  natives  who  inhabit  its  banks  are  named  Ko- 
otsh,  and  are  considered  more  warlike  and  coura- 
geous than  those  of  the  Kamtchatka. 

YEL8I,  a  town  of  Naples,  capital  of  a  canton  in 
the  prov.  of  Sannio,  district  and  10  m.  ESE  of  CW 
pobasso,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain.  Pop.  2,200. 
It  has  a  parish-church  and  a  convent. 

YEIjSK,  or  KAROMtr,  a  town  of  Russia  in  En- 
rope,  in  the  gov.  of  Minsk,  district  and  20  m.  8SW 
of  Moxir. 

YELSOE,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of 
Christiansand,  in  the  N  part  of  the  bail,  of  8u ran- 
ger, on  the  E  part  of  the  Hukkefiord.    Pop.  1,908. 

YELTES,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Sala- 
manca, which  has  its  source  to  the  N  of  Pina-de- 
Francia ;  receives  tbe  Huebra,  near  Giela,  and  after  ' 
a  course,  in  a  generally  NW  direction  of  about  60 
m..  joins  the  Duero,  on  the  1.  bank.   The  Y.  is  in  , 


summer  every  where  fordable,  but  in  winter  swells 
to  a  large  stream. 

YELTON,  a  salt  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  tbe  < 
gov.  of  Saratov,  at  the  8  exttemitv  of  the  district  of  j 
Karaishin,  and  75  m.  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volga. 
It  is  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  is  about  9  m.  in 
diameter.  It  receives  several  small  rivers,  of  which 
the  principal  is  the  Khirikhaxa-Sclenai,  which  flows 
from  the  NW.  It  is  of  little  depth,  and  its  waters, 
when  evaporated  by  the  sun,  become  edgnd  with 
incrustations  of  salt  several  inches  in  thickness. 
The  quantity  of  salt  thus  obtained  amounts  to 
100,000  tons  annually,  and  employs  about  10,000 
men  in  its  preparation  and  conveyance  to  SaratoT. 

YELVERTOFT.  a  parish  in  Northamptowhinr.  ; 
10  m.  N  by  E  of  Daventry,  intersected  by  the  Union 
canal.   Area  2,080  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  714. 

YELVERTON,  a  parish  in  Norfolk,  6  ro.  8E  by  \ 
8  of  Norwich.    Area  439  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  66. 

YELWALE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  and  prov.  of  Mysore,  9  m.  SW  of 
Seringapatam,  in  N  lat  12*  20*.  and  E  long.  76*  W-  ; 
YEM\  8eeE*B*. 

YEMANGELKA,  a  fort  of  Russia  in  Asi»,  in 
the  gov.  of  Orenburg,  district  and  60  m.  NSW  of 
Troitsk,  on  the  NW  bank  of  Lake  Sarikoul. 

V  KM  AM  A II,  a  district  and  ancient  town  of  Ara- 
bia, in  the  Nejid,  90  m.  SSE  of  Dersyah,  in  a  plain, 
near  tbe  Aftan.    Palm  trees  grow  in  the  locality. 

YEMBONNTUNG,  a  town  of  Burmah,  about' 100 
m.  NW  of  Ava.  in  N  lat.  28°,  and  E  long.  9.V  r. 

YEM  BO,  or  Yambo,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Ned- 
jaz,  130  m.  SW  of  Medinah,  on  the  N  side  of  a  ca- 
pacious inlet  of  the  Red  sea.  It  is  governed  by  a 
Turkish  effendi,  and  forms  the  port  of  Medinah. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour  lies  in  N  lat  34'  4,'.  E 
long.  38°  6".  It  affords  excellent  water,  and  sheep, 
bullocks,  fowls,  and  fruit.  It  has  a  pop.  of  about 
2,000.  Lieut.  Burton,  who  recently  travelled  from 
Y.  to  Medinah,  by  the  land-route,  compute*,  that 
from  Y.  to  Muzahnal  the  distance  is  16  m.;  from 
Muiahhal  to  El-Hamra,  48  m.;  from  El  Hamrato 
Suwavkeh.  46  m. ;  from  Suwavkeh  to  Medtnab.  20  m. 

YEMEN,  a  district  of  Arabia,  comprising  the  SW  I 
sngle  of  the  peninsula,  and  bounded  on  the  S  br  1 
the  HedjtuE  and  Ned  i  id ;  and  on  the  E  bv  Hadramant. 
It  once  formed  the  kingdom  of  8abu;  "but  the  priw  ' 
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cipal  political  chief  now  acknowledged  in  it  is  the 
imam  of  Sena.  A  atrip  of  comparatively  level 
ground,  varying  in  width  from  10  to  60  m.  runs  be- 
tween the  sea-shore  and  the  interior  table-land, 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  attains  an 
elevation,  it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  3,000  ft  in  the 
interior.  The  sheiks  or  sultana  of  Aden,  Loheia, 
and  Abu-arish,  had  independent  away  in  portions  of 
the  Tahema,  and  to  some  distance  inland.  In  the 
Jebel.  or  highlands,  nearly  every  chief  maintains  a 
virtual  inde^-mlence,  although  they  will  occasion- 
ally bear  anna,  for  payment,  in  the  service  of  the 
imam  of  Sana.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  formed 
a  kind  of  confederacy  for  mutual  defence,  known  as 
the  Hashed-ul-Bekil.  Ibrahim  Pasha  bestowed  the 
province  of  Haiz  on  the  sheikh  who  had  governed 
Faas  for  the  imam  of  Sana ;  and  did  much  to  fo- 
ment the  feuds  between  the  petty  chieftains  of  this 
auarter  of  Arabia,  in  the  hope  ot  profiting  by  their 
dissensions ;  but  the  people  of  Y.  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  attached  to  military  life.  Wheat,  maize, 
coffee,  and  kkat  are  the  productions  chiefly  culti- 
vated throughout  T.  The  latter  is  the  (kLutriLt 
or  Catka  cdttlU.  Its  soft  twigs  and  tender  leaves 
are  universally  used  as  a  restorative  from  fatigue, 
and  produce  *  an  agreeable  soothing  excitement, 
which,  when  persevered  in,  becomes  a  slight  intoxi- 
cation. The  Arabs  of  Y.  ait  chewing  it,  and  talk- 
ing whole  nights  together.  The  finer  sorts  are, 
however,  expensive.  The  use  of  kat,  which  is 
said  not  to  leave  any  disagreeable  consequences,  is 
older  than  that  of  coffee,  and  that  cultivated  on 
Mount  Siber  is  the  best,  and  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  tbe  inhabitants,  as  the  trade  in  this  herb 
is  very  considerable.  The  trees  are  not  stripped 
till  four  years  old,  and  their  first  produce  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  It  furnishes  the  best  produce  in 
the  sixth  year.  The  wild  kat  tree  also  furnishes  a 
coarse  and  very  intoxicating  produce.  Excellent 
grapes,  apples,  and  medlars  are  raised.  The  pop.  is 
in  part  Bedouin  and  Somali.  The  natives  of  Mount 
S.»tx;r,  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  inland  pla- 
teau, are  of  superior  physical  development.  The  wo- 
men of  this  district  are  said  to  be  remarkably  beauti- 
ful, with  Italian  features,  fair  complexion,  and  free 
graceful  figures.  The  principal  merchants  are  Hadra- 
my.  or  natives  of  Hsdramaut.   8ee  article  Abasia. 

YEMGUM,  or  Jbmoum,  a  market-town  and  bail, 
of  Hanover,  in  the  gov.  and  17  m.  8SW  of  Aorich, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ems,  which  here  forms  a  small 
port.  Pop.  1,196.  In  1568.  Prince  Louis  of  Nas 
san,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  near  this  town. 

YEMHATTI,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  92  m.  NE  by  N  of  Coimbatur,  in 
N  lat.  12°  10\  and  E  long.  77°  40'. 

YEMOURTLIN8KAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Tobolsk,  district  and  33  m.  8  of 
Yalontorovsk,  on  tbe  Yemourtla,  a  small  atlluent  of 
the  TaboL 

YEMTZA.  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Archangel,  which  issues  from  I^ike  Konev- 
akoi,  in  tbe  district  of  Oneg;  runs  first  NE  after- 
wards  N ;  enters  the  district  of  Khobnogori ;  re- 
ceives the  Megrenga  and  Vaimontsha ;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  99  m.,  joins  the  Dwina  on  the  I. 
bank,  51  m.  8  of  Kholmugori.  Wood  in  Urge  quan- 
tities grows  on  its  banks. 

YEMWUNTOUNO,  a  town  of  Burmsh,  100  m. 
K  W  of  Ara,  in  N  lat  23°,  and  E  long.  96'  9*. 

YEN.   See  Boaou. 

YEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Slten-se, 
so  the  Han  keang,  120  m.  HVV  of  Segan-fu. 

YEN  ANTSY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  and  76  m.  N  of  Vilna. 


YENATZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  the  Orisons,  and  jurisdiction  of  Castels,  9  m.  NE 
of  Coire.    It  has  several  mineral  springs  and  baths. 

YEN-CHANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sben-se,  div.  and  39  m.  E  of  Yen-gan- 
fu,  on  the  Yan-ho,  in  N  lat.  36°  37',  and  E  long. 
109°  58'. 

YEN-CHA-TINO,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-sun,  and  div.  of  Ping-leang-fu. 

YEN-CHIN-CHING,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  54  m.  ESE  of  Tae-nan-fu.  It  is 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  glass. 

YEN-CHINO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Hwae-gan-fu, 
120  m.  NE  of  Nan-king-fu,  in  N  lat  33°  21'  65",  and 
E  lone.  120'  0'  22". 

YEN-CH1NG-  HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Hen-chu, 
99  m.  8SW  of  Kae-fung-fu,  in  N  lat.  33°  38'  20", 
and  E  lone.  114'  4'  40". 

YEN-CHUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
tbe  prov.  of  Shen-se,  and  div.  of  Yen-gan-fu,  in  N 
lat  36"  5T,  and  E  Ion  jr.  1 10°  8*. 

YEN-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sban-tuy.  The  div.  comprises  10  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  81  m.  S  of  Tse-nan-fu.  in  N 
lat  35°  41'  51",  and  E  long.  117°  3'  30".  It  is  well 
situated  between  two  rivers,  and  holds  the  rank  of 
second  town  in  the  prov. — Alto  a  div.  and  town  in 
the  prov.  of  Che- keang.  The  div.  comprises  6  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  66  m.  8W  of  Hang-chu-fu,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tseen-tang-keang.  in  N  lat  29* 
37'  12",  and  E  long.  119°  32'  47".  It  is  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains are  several  copper  mines,  and  large  numbers 
of  trees  yielding  varnish  are  found  in  the  environs. 

YENDAN,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  in  the  state  of 
Sangara,  which  runs  N  and  joins  the  Joliba  on  the 
r.  bank,  and  near  the  confines  of  the  state  of  Amana. 

YENDELDI,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  to  the  SW  of 
Dar-fur.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  of  Ton- 
mourki. 

YENOEN.   See  Himo-kino.  or  Gmaix. 

YENDOVISHTSHA.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  9  m.  WNW  of  Voronej,  and  district 
of  Zemliansk,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Don. 

YEN-OA N-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pr*v.  of  8hen-se.  The  div.  comprises  10  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  on  the  Yan-ho,  180  m.  NNE  of 
So-gan-fu,  in  N  lat.  36°  42'  20",  and  E  long.  109° 
28'.  Petroleum,  marble,  and  cinnabar  are  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  environs.  Furs,  especially 
those  of  the  sable,  form  an  important  branch  of 
local  trade. 

YENOBINE,  a  river  of  Indo  China,  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces,  an  affluent  of  the  Thaluyn-Myeet 
which  it  joins  in  N  lat.  17°  22',  and  E  long.  97°  48'. 

YENGHI-HI88AR,  sometimes  written  Yiso- 
keihshak,  or  Ikuashab,  or  Tsxjh-Gbn,  a  small  town 
of  Chinese  Turkistan,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Bildur, 
60  m.  8E  of  Kashgar.  135  m.  NW  of  Yarkand,  in  a 
fertile  territory,  producing  rice,  wheat  A**,  me- 
lons. &c. 

YENGOKO,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Fitats,  60  m.  ENE  of  Ycdo. 

TENI.  n«m«t  commenclnr  with  thl*  irllahle.  not  found 
amtmgit  th«  following,  ara  to  be  •ought  for  under  JenJ  or  Oenl. 

YEN  I  BAZAR.    See  Novibazar. 

YENIDJA,  a  lake  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Ru- 
roelia,  in  tbe  sanj.  of  Salon ica,  and  to  the  8  of  Yem- 
dja-Vardar.  It  is  3  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW, 
and  3  in  breadth.  It  receives  several  rivers,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Yistritxa,  and  discharges 
itself  by  tbe  Caraismak  into  the  gulf  of  Salonica. 
Its  waters  are  saline,  and  In  the  incrustation  of  salt 
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caused  by  evaporation  on  its  banks,  affords  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  It  is  destitute  of 
fish. 

YENIDJ  A  -  CARASU,  a  town  of  Turkey  in 
Earope,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  aanj.  and  108  in.  \VN  \  V 
of  (iallipoli,  and  30  m.  ENE  of  La  Cavale,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  plain,  and  near  Lake  Lafri,  which 
discbarges  itself  into  the  golf  of  Lagos.  Pop., 
chiefly  Turks,  2,500.  It  has  a  mosque,  baths,  a 
bazaar,  and  several  khans.  The  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  tobacco,  the  produce  of  the  locality,  and 
noted  as  the  finest  in  Turkey. — About  6  m.  to  the 
8  of  this  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Abdera. 

YENIDJ A-K1ZILAGHADJ,  a  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Rumelia.  in  the  sanj.  and  21  m.  NEof 
Tshirmen,  and  33  m.  N  of  Adrianople,  in  a  plain,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tunja,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge.  Pop.  2,500.  It  has  a  mosque,  a  bazaar,  a 
bath,  and  a  khan. 

YENIDJ  A- VARDAR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  sanj.  and  29  m.  WNW  of  Salonica,  17 
m.  8  of  Mogrena,  and  a  little  to  the  N  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  open,  and 
contains  numerous  mosques,  Greek  churches,  khans, 
baths,  and  shops.  It  has  manufactories  of  woollen 
fabrics,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  tobacco, 
the  produce  of  the  locality,  which  is  reckoned  the 
best  in  Macedonia.  It  was  conquered  by  Urn os beg 
in  763,  and  has  several  foundations  originated  by  him 
and  his  son.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  the  former. 
A  little  to  the  8  of  this  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Bella,  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  place  of  sepulture  of  Euripides. 
YENI-GHEUL.  8ee  Ajnaooul. 
YENIGUEDEL  WELLS,  a  watering  station  of 
Marocco,  in  the  prov.  of  Draha,  to  the  N  of  Mim- 
cina,  visited  by  faille  in  1828.  They  afford  abun- 
dant supplies  of  excellent  water. 

YEXIKALEH.  Jexikai.ah,  or  Enixai.e,  a  town 
of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  on  a  cape  5J  m.  to  the  E 
of  Kertch,  at  the  N  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Kertch, 
leading  from  the  Black  sea  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  in  N 
lat  45*2 1',  E  long.  36°  38'.  It  is  a  town  of  about  1  ,50J 
inhabitants,  with  a  fortress  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
promontory.  The  town  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  lies  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  is  com- 
manded by  the  high  land  above  it.  In  the  suburb 
stands  the  church,  a  handsome  building  in  the 
Byxantine  style.  The  other  part  of  the  town  chiefly 
consists  of  a  quadrangular  fort,  each  side  of  which 
is  about  a  }  m.  in  length.  Within  the  walls  of  this 
quarter  are  tho  hospital,  barracks,  stores,  and  gov- 
ernor's house.  The  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants is  derived  from  the  fisheries  in  the  sea  of 
Azof.  A  sandbank  stretching  from  the  NE  extre- 
mity of  the  peninsula  of  Taman  runs  towards  V .. 
and  contracts  the  strait  to  the  breadth  of  If  m. 
just  before  it  opens  into  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  there 
is  not  more  than  13  ft.  water  in  the  channel  oppo- 
site Y.  On  the  bank,  which  is  full  of  salt  marshes, 
and  from  2  to  3  m.  broad  in  some  places,  there  is  a 
strong  battery  crossing  fire  with  the  principal  bat- 
tery on  the  side  of  Y.  This  place  was  taken  by  the 
allies  in  1855,  and  is  now  held  bv  them. 

YENI-KENI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  of  Viza,  9  m.  NE  of  Constan- 
tinople, on  a  strait  of  the  same  name. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  the  beglik  and  21m.  88 E  of  Seres,  and  6  m. 
N\V  of  Orphano.  It  is  built  in  the  mountains  en- 
circling the  gulf  of  Orphano,  to  the  8E  of  Lake  Ta- 
kinos.  The  name,  signifying  new  village,  is  com- 
mon to  many  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  In  the  environs 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Amphipofo. 

YENI-KHAN,  or  Novikhak,  a  town  of  Turkey 


in  Europe,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  and  19  m.  S  of 

YENIKIM,  or  Ixioja,  a  village  of  Turkev  b 
Asia,  in  Anatolia,  in  the  sanj.  and  60  m.  NNE  of 
Caatamuna,  and  24  m.  E  of  Ineboli,  on  the  BLack 
sea.  It  has  a  good  roadstead,  and  carries  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Constantinople,  in  the  produce  of 
the  environs. 

YENI-SAGHRA.  or  Ycxi-Saba.  a  town  of*  Tor- 
key  in  Europe,  in  Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  and  42  ra. 
N  of  Tshirmen,  and  63  m.  NN  W  of  Adrianople.  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tunia. 

YENISEI,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  has  its  sworn- 
in  the  N  W  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  in  the  co>untry 
of  the  Khalkas.  It  issues  under  the  name  of  Kliooa- 
gem,  from  Lake  Urn,  a  small  lake  separated  by  a 
ramification  of  the  Tangnou  mountains  from  Lake 
Koussongol;  runs  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  tak- 
ing, after  the  confluence  of  the  Kamaara,  the  name 
of  Outoukem.  On  reaching  the  N  between  the 
Snian.sk  and  Kcm-Kemtsik  mountains,  it  bends  N 
to  the  Little  Altai  chain,  and  thence  assumes  the 
appellation  which  it  retains  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course.  It  traverses  longitudinally 
the  gov.  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  falls  into 
the  Arctic  ocean  by  a  spacious  estuary,  frequently 
distinguished  as  the  gulf  of  Yenisei.  This  im- 
mense river,  which  intersects  Siberia  in  its  entire 
breadth,  has  a  total  course  of  1,950  m.,  of  which  360 
m.  only  are  within  the  confines  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire. It  has  numerous  affluents,  especially  on  the 
r.,  on  which  it  receives  the  Tuba,  Kan,  Verkhniala- 
Tunguska,  or  Angara,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Baikal, 
the  Pit,  the  Podkamenna-Tunguska,  Baku,  Nijnaia- 
Tunguska  and  Kurrika.  On  the  1.  It  receives  the 
Kemt-chik,  Abkan  or  Abakan,  Shn,  Elagni,  and 
Turuka.  Of  all  these  rivers,  the  most  important 
as  the  outlet  of  Lake  Baikal,  is  the  Verkhniaia- 
Tungnska,  or  Upper  Tunguska.  The  area  of  the 
basin  of  the  Y.,  comprising  that  of  Lake  Baikal, 
and  thus  forming  the  greatest  in  Russia,  is  i,100 
m.  in  length,  from  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon  in 
the  Khangai  mountains,  to  the  Frozen  ocean,  and 
1,200  in  breadth  from  the  source  of  the  Angara  to 
that  of  the  Akban  in  the  mountains  of  Tiletxh. 
These  mountains,  and  the  Kuznetzk  range,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  form  a  portion  of  the  di- 
viding line  between  the  basin  of  the  Y.  and  that 
of  the  Oby  on  the  W,  while  the  mountains  of  Bai- 
kal, and  a  long  chain  still  but  little  known,  form  the 
line  of  separation  from  the  basin  of  the  Lena.  To- 
wards the  8  the  banks  of  the  Y..  generally  well- 
peopled,  are  studded  with  villages  and 'towns, 
amongst  the  latter  of  which  are  to  be  noted  Minou 
sinsk.  Krasnolarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  Towards  the 
N,  Touroukhansk  under  the  66th  parallel,  is  the  last 
town  on  the  Y.,  which  here  has  a  depth  of  8  fathom*. 
The  last  village  near  its  mouth  is  in  70°  3"'  N  Ut 
In  some  parts  this  river  attains  a  considerable 
breadth,  and  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Podkatnmcnaia-Tunguaka  expands  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  lake.    Its  waters  abound  with  fish. 

YENISEI  (Gulp  or  the),  or  Gulf  of  the  Seventy 
Islands,  a  gulf  formed  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the 
N  coast  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Yeniseisk, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  of  which  it  may  properly  be  considered 
the  estuary.  It  is  240  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8, 
54  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  30  m.  wide  at  the 
entrance,  which  is  in  N  lat  72"  80',  and  R  long.  84* 
20',  and  opposite  to  which  is  the  island  of  Kottskin. 
It  derives  the  second  of  its  names  from  the 
of  its  islands.  It  does  not  open  to 
the  month  of  June. 

YENISEISK,  a  government,  district,  and  town 
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of  Russia  in  Asia,  situated  in  the  western,  but  poli- 
tically belonging  to-  the  eastern  division  of  Siberia, 
lying  between  50°  20'  and  78°  25'  N  Int..  and  be- 
tween 7ti 1  50'  and  1 11 '  40'  E  long.,  bounded  on  the 
X  by  the  Arctic  ocean ;  on  the  £  by  the  gov.  of 
Irkutsk  and  the  prov.  of  Yakutsk,  from  which  it 
is  partly  divided  by  the  Anabara ;  on  the  8  by  the 
Chinese  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Little  Altai  chain  atid  the  Saiausk  mountains ;  and 
on  the  W  by  the  gov.  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk,  com- 
prising an  area  1,980  m.  in  length  from  N  to  8,  and 
£40  m.  in  breadth  from  E  to  VV,  and  a  total  super- 
ficies of  1,235,000  sq.  m.  The  coast  of  the  gov.  of  Y. 
forms  on  the  ME  Cape  Sieirero-Vostochni,  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  old  continent,  and  presents 
several  considerable  indentations,  of  which  the 
principal  are*  the  gulfs  of  Khatanga,  Taimur,  Yeni- 
sei, Varentzov,  Tedanski  and  Tazovska.    This  vast 
district  is  almost  entirely  comprised  within  the  ba- 
sin of  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  nearly  all  its  waters 
are  collected  by  the  Yenisei.    The  principal  afflu- 
ents of  that  river  in  this  gov.  are  tho  Verkhnaia- 
Tunguska,  Podkamennaia-Tunguska,  Bakta,  Mij- 
naia-Tunguska  and  Kusstka,  on  the  r.,  and  on  the 
I.  the  Abakan,  Sim,  Elagui,  and  Turuka.    In  the 
NE  are  the  Piasina  and  Katanska,  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  ocean ;  in  the  MW  the  Taz  falls 
.into  Tazovsk  bay;  and  on  the  W  the  Vakh,  Tim, 
Ket,  and  Tchelun,  all  affluents  of  the  Obi.    In  the 
N  part  are  numerous  lakes,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Piasina.    The  E  part  is  covered  with  hills  of 
little  elevation,  while  in  the  8  are  numerous  ranges, 
ramifying  from  the  great  mountain  chain,  which 
run  along  the  8  and  S\V  confines  of  the  gov.  This 
portion  of  the  gov.  is  moderate  in  temperature,  and 
u  in  some  parts  well-wooded.    It  is  well-peopled, 
and  contaius  several  towns  and  villages  built  by  the 
Russians  and  Cossacks.    Culinary  salt  and  iron  are 
among  the  most  important  productions  of  this  gov. 
A  boat  30,000  poods  of  iron,  and  130,000  poods  of 
salt  are  annually  made.    Its  aboriginal  inhabitants 
consist  of  several  tribes,  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  Arintais,  Kamasintsis,  Katchintsis, 
Sagaitsis,  Koibalis,  and  Beltiris.    The  N  portion, 
which  is  chiefly  desert,  is  inhabited  by  Tnngnses, 
Tchapogirs,  Yakuts,  Samoiedes,  and  Ostiaks.  This 
gov.  was  formed  in  1823  from  the  gov.  of  Tomsk, 
of  which  it  comprises  the  greater  portion.    It  is 
divided  into  5  circles,  viz.,  Atchinsk,  Yeniseisk, 
Kansk,  Krasnoiarsk,  and  Minnusinsk.  Krasnoiarsk 
is  the  capital.    The  number  of  its  inhabitants  in 
1831  did  not  exceed  173,898.    In  1846  they  were 
returned  at  191,500.    The  yearly  increase  of  pop. 
has  been  estimated  at  1547 ;  while  that  by  convicts 
amounts  to  3,500. — The  district  of  Yeniseisk  oc- 
cupies the  N  part  of  the  gov.,  and  possesses  an 
area  750  in.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  120  m. 
in  breadth  from  N  to  8.    It  presents  extensive 
sterile  plains,  intersected  by  tho  Yenisei,  the  Tun- 
guskas,  and  the  Khatanga,  and  inhabited  by  the 
I  minuses.  Yakuts,  8nmoiedes,  Ostiaks  and  Tcha- 
porir*. — The  town  is  186  in.  NMW  of  Krasnoiarsk, 
and  900  m.  E  of  Tobolsk,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Yenisei,  in  N  lar.  58°  27'  17",  and  E 
long.  100°  58'  30".  Pop.  in  1831,  6,000.    It  is  about 
4  m.  in  circumference,  and  contains  four  churches, 
two  convents,  a  custom-house,  a  powder-magazine, 
and  provision  store.    It  possesses  an  active  trade, 
a*d  a  periodical  fair  resorted  to  bv  m< 


merchants  from 

all  the'surronnding  regions.   Cattle  and  poultry  are 

~  ■  *      .    i  i  .    .  i  _   *  *  *  i  

••xtensiveiv  rparou  in  me  »iciniiv. 

YENI-tSHEHR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in 

Anatolia,  in  the  sani.  of  Khodavenkiar,  15  m.  S  of 

Isnik,  and  30  m.  FN  F.  of  Brusah,  and  a  little  to  the 

NB  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  about  6  in. 


long,  and  2  m.  in  breadth.— Also  a  fort  in  the  sanj. 
of  Aidin,  on  a  mountain,  12  m.  E  of  Guzel  Hissar, 
and  90  in.  8E  of  Smyrna,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Gnnjere,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Biinck-Meindere.  It  occupies  a  portion  of  the  an- 
cient Antxochia-ad-Mi*andrum. — Also  a  village  of 
the  same  sanj.,  18  m.  WMVV  of  Guzel-Hissar,  and 
a  little  to  the  W  of  Inek- Bazar.  It  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  the  si  to  of  the  ancient  Magnesia  ad-Maan- 
drum. — Also  a  village  in  the  sani.  and  75  m.  WSVV 
of  Riga,  on  the  Archipelago,  a  little  to  the  8W  of 
the  channel  of  tho  Dardanelles,  and  a  little  to  the 
M  W  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Troy.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  poor  Greeks.  On  an  adjacent  hill  was 
the  acropolis  or  citadel  of  Siqinm. 
YENl-SU.  SeeGATiro. 

YEM-KAMG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Che-keang,  105  m.  8  of  Hang-chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  28° 
58'.  and  E  long.  120°  10"  45". 

YEN-KING,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Chih-le,  a  little  beyond  the  Inner  Great  Wall,  and 
48  m.  NNVV  of  Peking,  in  N  lat.  40°  29*  5",  and  E 
long.  116°  r  39". 

YEN-KOU,  a  name  by  which  Chih-le  was  for- 
merly known. 

YEN- K WANG,  or  Xc-trx-xwajco,  a  maritime 
prov.  of  An-nam,  in  Tonquin. 

YEN-LE.  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu- 
pih,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Yang-tse-keang,  114  m. 
BW  of  Wu-chang-fu. 

YEN-LING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Kov.  of  Ho-nan,  div.  and  57  m.  S8W  of  Kae-fung- 
,  in  N  lat.  34°  10',  and  E  long.  114°  II*. 
YENNA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states,  in  the  co- 
marca  and  38  m.  E  of  Rome.    Pop.  1,200. 

YENNAN,  an  offset  of  the  Irawady,  in  Barm  ah, 
in  Mranma,  which  falls  into  the  Bittang  river,  in 
N  lat.  19°  54',  and  E  long.  96*  6'. 

YENNE,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
prov.  and  45  m.  SSW  of  Noto. 

YENNE,  or  IIykmsr,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  capi- 
tal of  a  mandemento,  in  the  prov.  of  Savoy,  15  m. 
NW  of  Chambery,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Floss.  Pop.  2,500.  This  town  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Bpa  una,  where  a  council  was 
held  in  517  bv  Sigismund,  king  of  Burgundy. 

YE NN ICO"U L-GOOT A,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Mysore,  111  m.  N  of  Seringapatam,  in 
N  lat  14°  I*  and  E  lone.  76°  52'. 

YENOTAEVSK,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Astrakhan.  The  district 
extends  along  the  Volga,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
gov.,  and  contains  vast  plains  or  steppes  studded 
with  salt  lakes.  The  town  is  87  m.  NW  of  Astra- 
khan, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volga.  Pop.  500.  It 
has  a  fort  constructed  of  wood  in  1741,  for  defence 
against  the  Kalmuks.  The  environs  are  generally 
sterile,  and  the  surface  generally  is  covered  with 
fine  shifting  sand. 

YEN-PING-  FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen.  Tho  div.  comprises  5  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  well  built,  on  the  descent  of  a 
hill,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Minho,  and  90  m.  NW 
of  Fuh-chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  26°  38'  24",  and  E  long. 
118°  17'  50".  It  is  defended  on  all  sides  by  inac- 
cessible mountains.  Although  of  no  great  extent, 
it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  em- 
pire, and  it  has  a  considerable  trade. 

YEN-SHAN  [i.  c.  Salt  Mountain],  a  district  and 
town  of  China,  in  tho  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of 
Teen-tsin-fu,  in  N  lat.  38°  7',  and  E  long.  117°  16', 
and  144  m.  SSE  of  Chih-le. 

YEN-8ZE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  tho 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Ho-nan-fu,  in  N  lat.  34° 
45',  and  E  long.  112'  43'. 
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YENTELICHKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Vilua,  district  and  24  m.  NW  of  Telsh, 
and  90  m.  WSW  of  Mitau. 

YEN-TING,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tze-chuen,  and  dep.  of  Tunjr-chuen-fu,  90  m.  NE  of 
Ch'n(f-lu-fu,  in  N  lat.  31°  14',  and  E  long.  105°  26'. 

YEN-T81N-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Wei-hwuy-fu,  in 
N  Ut.  35°  10',  and  E  long.  114°  20\ 

YEN-TSUNG,  a  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwang-tunc.  on  the  Yang-keang,  144  m.  SW  of 
Canton. — Also  a  district  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Kwei-chu,  165  m.  ESE  of  Kvrci-gang-fu,  in  N  lat. 
25"  57'  36".  and  E  long.  109°  3'. 

YENVILLE.    Sec  Jaxvillb. 

YEN-WEI,  a  fortress  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of 
Shan-se,  near  the  Great  Wall,  194  m.  NNE  of  Tae- 
guon-fu. 

YEN-YANO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shen-ae,  and  div.  of  Tung-leanjr-fu. 

YEN-YUEN  [i.  e.  8alt-Spring],  a  district  and 
town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  8ze-chuen,  and  div. 
of  Ning-yuen-fu,  in  N  lat.  27s  20",  and  E  long. 
10r  32*. 

YEO.    See  Ivkl. 

YEO,  a  small  river  of  Devonshire,  tributary  to 
the  Cready,  into  which  it  falls  to  the  E  of  Oredlton. 

YEOU,  a  river  of  Sudan  or  Nigritia,  which  haa 
its  sources  in  the  mountains  to  the  N  of  Bobyra; 
runs  N  through  the  state  of  Katagum,  in  which  it  is 
joined  by  the  Shashnm,  and  passes  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  It  then  sweeps  easterly  along  the  con- 
fines of  the  state  of  A  weak;  passing  Hadeiga,  and 
through  Bedu  into  Bomu,  bending  ENE  discharges 
itself  into  Lake  Chad,  by  an  embouchure  900  ft.  in 
width,  a  little  below  a  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
about  90  m.  NNW  of  Konka.  It  possesses  consi- 
derable depth,  and  its  average  current  is  not  less 
than  3  m.  an  hour.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks 
in  Bornu,  are  on  the  r.  bank,  Old  Birnee  at  the 
junction  of  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  and  Bidc- 
karsee,  and  on  the  1.  Kabshary.  Its  bed  consists  of 
firm  sand,  the  banks  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
the  waters,  which  are  beautifully  limpid,  abound 
with  fish.  This  river  sometimes  bears  in  its  upper 
part  the  name  of  Gambaru,  and  was  long  considered 
a  banch  of  the  Joliba.  The  town  of  Ycou  is  on  the 
r.  bank  of  tbe  river  of  the  same  name,  nbout  10  m. 
above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Chad.  Pop.  about 
3,000.    It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall. 

YEOU-LIU,  or  Youu>,  a  small  island  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  in  the  group  of  the  Lu-ohu  islands,  to 
the  N  of  Great  Lu-chu  island. 

YEOU-LUN,  or  Yourus,  an  island  of  Japan,  to 
the  BW  of  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  and  NE  of  the  Lu- 
chn  islands. 

YEOU-NA-KOU-MI,  or  You-sbkorv.  or  Koumi, 
an  island  of  China,  between  the  group  of  the  Madji- 
cosemah  islands  and  Formosa.  It  is  crescent-shaped, 
and  about  8  m.  in  length  from  NE  to  SW. 

YEOUNDAOUN,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the 
Mranma,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Irawady,  18  m.  NNW 
of  Prorne. 

YEOUNGBENSAH,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  Pegu, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Irawady,  66  m.  NW  of  Ran- 
goon. 

YEOUNG-LERAY,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  Mran- 
ma, on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Irawady,  on  the  confines 
of  the  prov.  of  Pegu,  and  27  in.  S  of  Prome. 

YEOU-TSO-GO,  or  Youssa-oapk,  a  mountain  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  in  the  island  of  Great  Lu-chu, 
and  prov.  of  Shan-nan,  and  near  the  SE  extremity  of 
the  island. 

YEOVIL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  Somer- 
setshire, 9$  m.  SSE  of  Somcrton.    Area  4,056  acres. 


Pon.  In  1831.  5,921  ;  in  1851,  7,744.  The  town  ii 
well-built.  Woollens  were  formerly  made  here  to 
a  great  extent,  but  gloves  are  now  the  chief  article 
of  manufacture.  Butter  is  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  I^ondon  from  the  vicinity. 

YEOVLLTON,  a  parish  in  Somerset  \\  m.  Erf 
Ilchester.    Area  1.753  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  329. 

YEOWAH,  a  town  of  Burmah,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Irawady.  108  m.  SW  of  Ava. 

YE  PES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  IS  m. 
E  of  Toledo,  and  partido  of  Ocana.  and  at  the  W  ex- 
tremity of  the  fertile  plateau  of  that  name.  Pop. 
3.065.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  a  parish  church, 
two  convents,  two  hospitals,  a  public  pranary,  and 
a  custom-house.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  lire 
in  caves  skilfully  excavated.  Hosiery  and  basket- 
ware  form  the  chief  articles  of  local  manufacture. 
The  locality  it  noted  for  its  white  wine  and  aspar- 
agus. 

YE  PI  FAN,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in  En 
ropr,  in  the  gov.  of  Tula.  The  district  is  in  tbe  E 
part  of  the  gov.  It  contains  some  fine  cultivated 
fields,  but  is  to  a  great  extent  marsh  or  waste-land. 
The  town  is  51  m.  SE  of  Tula,  and  15  m.  8K  of  Bo- 
gooditzk,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Don.  Pop.  900.  It 
contains  eight  churches,  three  of  which  are  built  of 
It  has  i 


manufactories  of  iron-ware. 
YEPIFANOVKA.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in, 
the  gov.  of  Saratov,  district  and  24  m.  8W  of  Staro- 
Belsk. 

YERAGOLIA,  or  Etoaoolt,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  90  m.  NW  of  Vilna,  dis- 
trict and  19  ro.  8E  of  Rossiena,  on  tbe  r.  bank  of  the 
Doubisa. 

YERAPOLT8K,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Moscow,  district  and  9  m.  NW  of  V  o- 
Ioklamsk,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  Lama.    It  has 
good  country  houses. 

YERBE8TON,  a  parish  In  the  co.  of  Pembroke. 
4  m.  8W  of  Narberth.    Area  1 ,224  acres.    Pop 329, 

YEREMCHINK,  a  mining  village  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Tambov,  and  district  of  Ye- 
latom.  Its  works  produce  annually  40,535  Ra.  of 
raw  iron,  and  25.162  in  bars. 

YEREMIEIEVKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  102  m.  W  of  Poltava,  district  and 
33  m.  SE  of  Zolotonochn. 

YEREMITCHI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Grodno,  district  and  22  m.  E  of  Novogn> 
dek,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Niemen. 

YEREMSHA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  whick 
has  its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Nijny- Novgorod.  »nd 
district  of  Ardatov,  near  Semilova ;  runs  SSE:  en- 
ters the  gov.  of  Tambov,  and  district  of  Temnikor ; 
and  after  a  course  of  39  m.,  joins  the  Moksha,  on 
the  r.  bank,  5  m.  below  Kadom.  Near  it  are  some 
extensive  iron-works. 

YE  RES,  a  river  of  France,  which  haa  its  source  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Seine-et-Marne.  com.  and  11m.  NNW 
of  Provens,  traverses  the  central  and  W  part  of  tbe 
dep.;  enters  that  of  the  Seine  et-Oise ;  and  after 
a  total  course,  in  a  generally  W  direction,  of  aboat 
60  m.,  joins  the  Seine,  on  the  r.  bank,  at  Villeneuve- 
St.-Geonres.  It  passes  Roaay  and  Cbaulmes,  and  a 
little  to  the  8  of  Brio-Comtek  Robert.— Also  a  mail 
rivor  in  the  dep.  of  tbe  Seine-Inferieure,  which  ba* 
its  source  in  the  arrond.  of  Neufchatel,  a  little  to 
the  8  of  Foucarmont,  flows  thence  into  tbe  arrond. 
of  Dieppe,  and,  after  a  course  to  the  NW  of  30  m- 
falls  into  the  English  channel.  Foucarmont,  Grand- 
court,  and  Criel,  are  the  chief  towns  on  its  banks. 

YERES,  or  Ykbbes,  a  commune  and  village  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-et-Oise,  cant  and  S 
m.  88 W  of  Boiasy  SL-Leger,  and  15  m.  SEof  Paris, 
in  a  valley  on  the  r.  bank  of  a  river  of  the 
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name.  Pop.  978.  It  contain*  many  6ne  villas,  and 
on  an  adjacent  height  in  the  Chateau-de- la-Gran  p\ 
a  handaome  edifice,  with  an  extensive  park  and  gar- 
den*. There  was  formerly  an  abbey  here,  founded 
in  1 122  by  the  Countess  d'Etampea/sister  of  Louis- 
le-Oroa. 

YEKF.SKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  38  m.  NW  of  PolUva,  district  and  16  m. 
8E  of  Mircrorod,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  PsiouL 

YERETZ    See  Earrs. 

YERIKLINSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
district  and  45  m.  ESE  of  Simbirsk,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Tcheremshan. 

YERING,  a  parish  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the  co. 
of  Bourke,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Yarns- Yarra 

'yERISCHM ARKT.   See  Gyexks. 

YERJVILKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  120  m.  WNW  of  Vilna,  district  and  17  m. 
SW  of  Roasiena. 

YERKEL,  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
cot.  of  Esthonia,  district  and  11,  m.  SSE  of  Revel, 
it  is  4  m.  in  length,  and  2  m.  in  breadth,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  gulf  of  Revel. 

YERKIM,  or  Yexxiex.   See  Yarkax". 

YERMA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Anatolia, 
in  the  sanj.  of  Sultan-Emir,  on  the  r.  bank  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria, 
and  100  m.  E  of  Kutaya.  It  has  several  mineral 
springs,  and  contains  some  remarkable  ruins.  Yer- 
ma,  a  Roman  colonist,  was  noted  for  his  sanctity ; 
and  it  is  said  the  emperor  Justinian  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  place  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 

YERNAGUDERN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  district  and  63  m.  NNE  of 
Misulipatam,  in  N  lat.  17°,  and  E  long.  81*  33'. 

YERO,  Jkro,  or  Olievier,  a  port  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  SE  side  of  the  island  of 
Mitylene.  The  entrance  formed  by  Capes  Agca- 
.Maria  and  Patras  is  very  narrow,  but  the  interior  is 
spacious,  presenting  an  extent  of  about  t>  m.  in 
depth  from  N  to  S,  and  4  m.  in  breadth  from  E  to  W, 

YERRACURRON,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  and  district  of  Malabar,  42 
m.  NNE  of  Calicut. 

YKRRAMUMBA,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  district  of  Liverpool  Plains,  on  the  Hire  hula 
river. 

YERRAPILLY,  a  village  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
of  Madras,  in  the  Carnatic.    It  has  a 


.ERR  AH  AS,  a  range  of  mountains  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  district  of  Lachlan,  a  ramification  of 
the  Peel  range.   See  Go  i;  lb  l- ax. 

YERRIMONG,  a  creek  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  St.  Vincent,  an  affluent  of  tshoalhaveo 
river. 

YKRRUMAUR  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  and  district  of  Malabar,  68  m, 
SE  by  E  of  Calicut,  in  N  Ut.  10°  40',  and  E  long. 

76°  3*. 

YERVLLLE,  a  canton  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-Inferieure,  and  arrond.  of 
Yvetot.  Tl»e  cant,  comprise*  19  com.  Pop.  in 
1*31,  12.530;  in  1846,  13,244.  The  village  is  8  m. 
EKE  of  Yvetot,  and  20  m.  NNW  of  Rouen.  Pop. 
1,496.  It  has  manufactories  of  calico,  cloth,  linen, 
and  hats,  and  several  briok  and  lime  kilns. 

YES  AN.  SeeYiwsA*. 

YESD.    See  Yarn. 

YESSAN.  or  Yesax,  a  mountain  of  Japan,  in  the 
inland  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Oumi,  to  the  E  of  Lake 
brivano-Oumi.  It  is  held  in  sacred  veneration  by 
the  inhabitants. 

YES-SIN,  or  Yeshil,  a  lake  of  the  S  part  of  Chi- 


nese Turkestan,  to  the  N  of  Kiria.  It  receives  the 
Kiria  and  several  other  rivers. 

YESTE,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Albacete,  The  partido  comprises  16 
pueblos.  The  town  is  51  m.  SW  of  Chinchilla, 
partly  at  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  in  a  fertile  locality.  Pop.  17,824.  The 
district  contains  the  remains  of  several  fortresses, 
and  towards  its  centre  is  a  castle  called  Casa  Pala- 
cio.  It  has  manufactories  of  coarse  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  honey. 
About  6  m.  8  of  this  town  are  mineral  baths. 

YESTER,  anciently  Sr.  Bothax's,  or  St.  Bathax's, 
and  popularly  Girroxn,  a  parish  in  the  south  of 
Haddingtonshire,  having  a  euperflcinl  extent  of 
nearly  14  sq.  m.  The  village  or  Gifford  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  N  division  of  the  strath.  The 
other  villages  are  Long-  Yester  and  Long-Newton,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Laramermoors.  Pop.  in  1831.  1,019; 
in  1851,  1,202.  The  family  of  Yester  and  Locber- 
wart  obtained  the  titles  of  Lord  Yester  in  1488,  Earl 
of  Tweeddale  in  1646.  and  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  and 
Earl  of  Gifford  in  1694. 

YETE8.  an  Indian  tribe,  who  inhabit  Uie  bank*  or  lh«  Ama- 
soii,  in  Ecuador. 

YETHOLM,  a  parish  on  the  NE  border  or  Rox- 
burghshire,  having  a  superficial  extent  of  nearly 
6.000  acres.  About  100  acres  are  covered  with 
wood ;  about  200  ore  a  wild  moor,  called  Yetholm- 
common,  on  the  boundary  with  England,  and  rather 
doubtfully  belonging  to  Scotland ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  area  'is  distributed  into  tillage  and  pasturage- 
grounds,  in  the  mutual  proportions  of  13  to  15. 
KJrk-Yetholm  and  Town-Yetholm  are  the  only  vil- 
lages.   Pop.  in  1831,  1,289;  in  1851,  1,352. 

YETHOLME,  a  parish  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  co.  of  Roxburgh,  bounded  on  the  S  by  Fish  river. 

YETKERN,  a  river  of  Marocco,  in  the  prov.  of 
Fex,  which  flows  NW,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
75  m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  SW  of  Soli. 

YETM1NSTER,  or  Yatemixsteo,  a  parish  in  the 
co.  of  Dorset,  6  m.  SW  of  Sherborne,  containing  the 
chapelries  of  I>eigh and  Chetnole.  Area  4,321  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831.  1,199;  in  1851,  1,333. 

YETSEGHEN,  a  central  region  of  the  island  of 
Nifon,  in  Japan,  comprising  the  provs.  of  Iga,  Ise, 
Ovari,  Mino,  Yetsisen,  Yetstsion,  Kanga,  Noto,  and 
Sado  (island). 

YET8EN,  a  central  region  of  the  island  of  Nifon, 
in  Japan,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Oumi  or 
Umi,  Vakaaa,  Tango,  Tamha,  Yamatfouro,  Sitxo, 
Farima,  Kavatst,  Yamatto,  Xima,  Kinokoumi,  Jou- 
mi.  and  At  ad  si  (island). 

YETS1NGO.   See  Yetboxoo. 

YETSISKN,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Nifon,  and  region  of  Yetseghen,  to  the  N  of  the 
prov.  of  Oumi,  and  NE  of  that  of  Vakasa,  and 
bounded  on  the  NW  by  the  sea  of  Japan.  It  is  co- 
ve rod  in  the  S  by  lofty  mountains,  while  on  the  N 
it  is  level  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  rice,  potherbs, 
and  silk,  and  affording  pasturage  to  large  herds  of 
cattle.    It  contains  the  town  of  Yetz. 

YETSONGO,  or  Yetbixoo,  a  province  of  Japan, 
in  the  island  of  Nifon,  and  region  of  Guanto,  bound- 
ed on  the  N  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  on  the  NE  by  the 
prov.  of  Dews,  on  the  E  by  that  of  Monts,  on  the  8 
by  the  provinces  of  Kaodsonki  and  Sinano,  and  on  the 
SW  by  that  of  Yetstsion.  Its  S  part  is  mountainous, 
but  the  coasts  are  fertile,  producing  cotton,  and  silk, 
and,  in  small  quantities,  corn.  Near  the  village  of 
Kourougaou-Moura  naphtha  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  their  lamps. 

YETSTSION,  a  province  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  and  region  of  Yetseghen,  to  the  N  of  the  prov. 
of  Fids,  and  8E  of  that  of  Noto,  and  bathed  on  the  N 
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by  the  sea  of  .Japan.  It  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  is  intersected  by  fertile  and  well-cultivated  val- 
leys, which  produce  in  great  abundance  rice,  grain, 
and  other  cereals.  The  forests  afford  excellent  tim- 
ber. The  manufacture  of  pottery  forms  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  local  industry.  Oyama  is  the  chief 
town. 

YETZ,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  pror.  of  Yetsisen,  106  m.  NNE  of  Meaco,  and  21 
m.  W  of  Lake  Biwano-Oumi. 

YEU  (Ilk  d').    See  Dicu. 

YEITROUKS.  a  ;  •  ■'!'!'•  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  In  the  *anj.  of 
s ilonlca  Ttiey  are  defendant*  of  the  Turkoman*,  mid  are 
Mussulmans.  They  inhabit  small  villages  in  the  mountain.,  slid 
employ  themselves  tn  agriculture  and  mating  sheep  and  goals. 

YEVPATORIIA.    See  Eupatoeia. 

YKVSIE1VSKAI.  a  lake  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
the  N  part  of  the  gov.  and  of  the  district  of  Yeni- 
seisk, in  N  Int.  68*  30',  and  E  long.  96°  20'.  It  is 
about  30  m.  in  length  from  N  to  S,  and  nearly  equal 
in  breadth. 

YEVSIONGA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  and  186  m.  S  of  Voronej,  district  and  21  m. 
E  of  Staro-Bielsk. 

YEVST,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  is- 
sues from  the  NE  extremity  of  Lake  Louhan ; 
runs  first  N  to  the  confluence  of  the  Podetx ;  turns 
N ;  and  after  watering  the  S  part  of  Livonia,  enters 
tho  gov.  of  Vitebsk,  and  joins  the  Dwina  on  the  r. 
bank,  about  60  m.  below  Dunaburg.  It  has  a  total 
course  of  about  75  m. 

YEVTOUCHKEVITCHI,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  135  m.  SE  of  Minsk,  dis 
trict  and  41  m.  WNW  of  Retehitxa,  near  the  L  bank 
of  the  Spa. 

YEW,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  pro  v. 
of  Hunan,  div.  and  90  m.  SSE  of  Chan-sha-fu,  in  N 
lat  27°  8',  and  E  long.  113°  3'. 

YEW-KE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Fo-keen,  and  div.  of  Yen-ping-fu,  in  N  lat. 
26°  15',  and  E  long.  11 8a  10'. 

YEW-YEN-CHU,  one  of  the  eight  cities  of  the 
Chinese  prov.  of  I^caou-tung  or  Shing-hing. 

YEW-YEN-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Leaou-tnng  or  Shing-king,  and  div. 


of  Fung  i 

YEW-YUH-HEEN,  a  district  and  town 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Suh-ping-tu,  in 
N  lat  40°  12',  and  E  long.  Ill9  18'. 

YEZI),  a  district  and  town  of  Persia,  in  Khoras- 
s*n.  The  district  which  occupies  the  8  part  of 
Khorassan  is  in  its  greater  extent  sandy  and  sterile. 
The  cultivated  portions  produce  corn,  wine,  sugar, 
figs,  melons,  cotton,  silk,  and  madder.  Camels  are 
here  reared  in  large  numbers.  Y.  is  now  the  only 
part  of  Persia  in  which  Guebres  are  still  to  be  met 
with.  The  town  is  250  m.  ESE  of  Ispahan,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  NE  of  Shirax,  in  a  wide 
sandy  plain.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is  about  Ij  m.  in 
extent  from  ESE  to  WNW,  and  about  a  third  less 
in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  the  walls 
of  which  form  its  only  enclosure.  The  gates,  about 
20  in  number,  open  into  as  many  street*.  The  cita- 
del is  enclosed  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  town  con- 
tains 21  mosques,  four  colleges,  and  numerous  cara- 
vanserais, and  possesses  manufactories  of  varieties 
of  silk,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  brocades  in  silk, 
silver,  &©.,  and  shawls.  It  has  also  several  sugar 
refineries,  and  manufactories  of  arms. 

YEZD-ABAD,  or  Haz-abad,  a  town  of  Persia,  in 
Khorassan,  in  the  district  and  24  m.  NW  of  Yezd. 
Pop.  3,000.    It  contains  two  mosques. 

YEZDIDI,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  KhorasHan,  in 
the  district  of  Tubties.  It  hns  a  fortress.  The 
surrounding  country  abounds  in  dates  and  oranges. 


YEZDKHAST,  a  town  of  Persia,  on  the  NE  con- 
fines of  the  prov.  of  Fars,  90  m.  SSE  of  Ispahan, 
and  120  m.  NNW  of  Shirax.  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Kbonah,  which  is  soon  after  lost  in  the  sand.  It 
stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall 
From  the  exterior  it  has  a  striking  aspect,  but 
within  it  is  rendered  revolting  by  the  accumulated 
impurities  with  which  it  abounds".  In  the  environs 
is  a  caravanserai.  Y.  is  noted  for  the  excellence  « 
its  bread.  Cotton  i 
in  the  vicinity. 

YEZIDIS,  or  Ymnns,  a  lingular  race  of  people  In  Russian  Ar- 
menia, and  scattered  over  the  adjacent  Turkish  and  Fenian  do- 
minion*. They  apeak  a  Kurdish  dialect.  Their  principal  suwif- 
hold  ia  the  Jebel-Sinjar,  a  aolilary  mountain,  rtalng  in  the  cenut 
of  the  Meaopotamlan  desert,  to  the  N  of  Mosul  Mr  Uvxrt 
atate*  that  the  Y.  recognise  one  Supreme  Being;  but  that,  aa  far 
aa  he  could  learn,  they  do  not  offer  up  any  direct  prayer  or  Men- 
ace to  him.  "  The  name  of  the  Evil  spirit  t*  never  oienrtanei ; 
and  any  allusion  to  it  by  other*  ao  vexea  and  irritate*  thetn,  i'nu 
it  la  said  they  hare  put  to  death  peraona  who  hare  wantonly 
outraged  their  feelings  by  Ita  use.  So  far  ia  their  dread  of  offend- 
ing the  Evil  principle  carried,  that  they  carefully  avoid  t\ey 
expression  which  may  resemble  In  sound  the  name  of  Satan.  <ar 
the  Arabic  word  for  'accursed.'  Thus,  in  speaking  of  a  river, 
they  will  not  say  aAot  because  It  is  too  nearly  connected  with 
the  first  syllable  in  atetfaa,  the  derU ;  but  substitute  «a*r.  Sac. 
for  the  same  reason,  will  they  uUer  the  word 
fr'nge.  IfaaU  a  horse-shoe,  aud  naal-band.  a  farrier,  an 
den  words,  because  they  approach  to  loan,  a  curse,  and  < 
accursed-  When  they  speak  of  the  devil  they  do  so  with  i 
into,  aa  Jf.-f.Jr  f, fc.ua.  King  Peacock,  or  aVr/ei-el Kout,  the  mighty 
angel."  liaruii  Haxthauacn  regard*  them  aa  a  retigieas  sect, 
not  a  distinct  mce,  and  probably  of  Kurdish  descent  He  ima- 
gines that  they  were  originally  a  Gnostic  sect,  early  expelled  from 
the  Christian  church  They  do  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  paly- 
U  .  ism.  and  tbeir  religion  is  evidently  not  of  Parsi  origin,  for  *oa 
them  Satan  is  not  a  personification  of  the  Evil  principle.  They 
believe  Satan  to  he  the  chief  of  the  angelic  host,  now  suffering 
punishment  for  his  rebellion  against  the  Divine  win ;  but  still  all- 
powerful,  and  to  be  restored  hereafter  to  hi*  high  estate  ia  the 
celestial  hierarchy.  He  must  be  conciliated  and  reverenced,  they 
say  ;  for  aa  he  now  has  the  means  of  doing  evil  to  mankind,  so 
will  be  hereafter  bare  the  power  of  rewarding  them.  Next  to 
Satan,  but  inferior  to  him  in  might  and  wisdom,  are  seven  areb- 
an^eta,  who  exerciac  a  treat  Influence  over  the  worid.  They  i 


Gahrall.  Mich  ait  Raphail,  aVxralL  Dei  rail,  Azraphcel.  and  Shem- 
keel.  Christ,  according  to  them,  was  also  a  great  angel.  *he 
had  taken  the  form  of  man.  He  did  not  die  on  the  erase,  hat  as- 
cended to  heaven.  They  hold  the  Did  Testament  ia  great  revtr- 
ence,  and  believe  In  the  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  the  atlas*,  ami 
other  events  recorded  In  the  Bible.  They  do  not  reject  the  Xew 
Testament  nor  the  Koran;  but  consider  them  less  entitled  t» 
their  veneration.  Still  they  always  select  passage*  from  the  lat- 
ter for  their  tombs  and  holy  places  Mahommed  they  look  vpoa 
as  a  prophet,  aa  they  do  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs.  They  ex- 
pect the  second  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  rr-apnearaiK*  of 
Imam  Mehdi.  giving  credence  to  the  Mussulman  fables  rel 
to  him.  An  inextinguishable  national,  aa  well  aa  a  i 
mlty,  exists  between  the  Y.  and  the  Persians. 


YEZIORI.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  district  and  1ft  m.  E  of  Grodno,  near  the  B 
bank  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Pira, 

YEZOROS,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  84  m.  NNE  of  VUna,  district  and  24  m. 
NW  of  Vidxi. 

YFENSBERG.  or  Ykilrbkro,  a  hill  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  SW  part  of  the  cant,  of  Zurich,  and 
bail,  of  Cappel. 

YFFINIAC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Cdtes-du-Nord,  cant  and  4  m.  ESE  of  Brieux. 
Fop.  in  1846.  2,218. 

YGOS,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
I -Andes,  and  cant  of  Arjnxiin,  14  m.  WNW  of 
Mont-de-Marean.    Pop.  1,000. 

YGU1RA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  Candinamarca,  pror.  and  30  m.  SW  of  Ncivau 

YGUISAN,  a  small  island  of  the  PhiHppine 
archipelago,  near  the  N  coast  of  the  island  of  Panav. 
in  N  lat  IT  36',  and  E  long.  122*  32'. 

Y-HO.  a  river  of  China,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  central  part  of  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  ran*  S 
into  that  of  Keang-su,  and  after  a  course  of  sthout 
210  m.  joins  the  Hwang-bo,  on  the  I.  bank.  It 
loans  Lake  Lo-ma-hu. 
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YIKLDEN,  a  parish  in  Bedford,  31  m.  E8E  of 
Highara-Kerrers.    Area  1,912  acres.    Pop.  328. 

YIGDIG,  or  Oxkbxau  [i  e.  River  of  the  lake],  a 
river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  district  of  Kamchatka, 
near  the  8  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name. 
It  issues  from  the  W  aide  of  Lake  Knrilako,  runs 
W,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  30  m.,  throws  itself 
into  tho  sea  of  Okhotsk.   On  its  banks  is  a  village 

Y1H,  or  Yi,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  dir.  of  Nan-gsn-fu. — Also  a 
town  of  the  prov.  of  Che-kcang,  and  div.  of  Yen- 
chu-fa,  in  N  tat  34°  58',  and  E  long.  117°  51'. 

YIH-CHANG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih.  The  div.  comprises  seven 
districts.  The  town  is  195  m.  W  of  Wu-chang-fu, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Yang-tze-keang. 

YIH-CHEUEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Yuen- 
chu-fu. 

YIH-CHING,  or  E-Chtxo,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Yang- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  32"  18',  and  E  long.  1 19s  9*.  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Yang-txe-keang,  and  30  m.  NE  of 
Nan-king-fu. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov. 
of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Fang-yang-fu,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  tho  Han  keang.  150  m.  NW  of  Wu-chang-fu,  in 
N  lat.  31s  W,  and  E  long.  112°  8'. 

YIH-CHINO,  or  E-Chano,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  tho  gov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Lin-chu, 
180  m.  8  of  Chan-sha-fu. 

YIH-CHING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Ping-yang-fu, 
in  N  lat  35°  37',  and  E  long.  Ill* 47'. 

YIH-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Chih-le.  The  div.  comprises  two  districts. 
The  town  is  66  m.  BW  of  Pe-king. 

YIH-CHU,  or  E-Chu,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Leaou-tung,  or  Shing-king. 
and  div.  of  Kin-chu-fu.  in  N  lat  41"  30\  and  E  long. 
1 12°  20*,  on  the  Ta-lin-bo,  126  m.  YV8W  of  Fungteen- 
fa. — Also  one  of  the  eight  cities  of  the  same  prov. 

YIH-CHUEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se,  and  div.  of  Yen-gan- 
ftt,  in  N  lat  86°  8',  and  E  long.  1109.— Also  a  dis- 
trict and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of 
Yuen-chu-fu. 

YIH  CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung.  The  div.  comprises  six  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Y-ho,  150 
m.  8E  of  Tse-nan-fu,  in  N  lat  85°  and  E  long. 
1 18*  33*.  It  has  a  few  shops  and  gardens ;  but  the 
houses  are  generally  poor,  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  place  that  of  neglect.  The  surrounding  district 
is  fertile  and  well-cultivated. — Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Paou- 
ting-fu.  in  N  lat  39*24',  and  E  long.  115°  35'. 

YIH-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Lae-chu-fu,  141  m. 
i?SE  of  Tze-nan-fu. 

YIH-HEEN,  or  E-Haxx,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Oan-hwuy,  and  div.  of  Hwuy- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat  30"  5',  and  E  long.  117*  58'. 

YIH-HINO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Chang-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat  31°  2^,  and  E  long.  119°  49'. 

YIH-HO-HEEN,  or  E-ho-hekx,  a  district  and 
town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-su,  and  div.  of 
Chin-se-fu. 

YIH-HWANG-HEEN.  a  district  and  town  of 
(Thins,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Fu- 
chn-fu. 

YIH-KEUN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se  and  div.  of  Luh-chu,  in  N 
lat.  35"  28',  and  E  long.  109*  2\ 
VII. 


YIH-LEANO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  div.  and  30  m.  BE  of  Yun- 
nan-fu,  in  N  lat  24°  58',  and  E  long.  103°  14'. 

YIH-LING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  King-chu-fu,  ic 
N  lat.  80'  49",  and  E  long.  111°  10*  20". 

Y IH-LU NG-H K E N ,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  8hun-hing-fu, 
in  N  lat  81'  28',  and  E  long.  106°  25'. 

YIH-MIM,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in  N  lat. 
24°  45',  and  E  long.  102°  19'. 

YIH-NINO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Kwei-lin-fu,  in  N  lat 
25s  22',  and  E  long.  110'. 

YIH-NING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Nan-chang-fu. 

YIH-PIN-HEEN.  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sse-cbuen,  and  div.  of  Leu-chu-fu. 

Y1H-PING-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Kai-fung-fu,  in 
N  1st  34°  55',  and  E  long.  115°  7' 30". 

YIH-SHAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwang-se,  and  div.  of  King- 
yuen-fu. 

YIH-SHI,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Pu-chu-fu,  in  N  lat. 
35°  11',  and  E  long.  110°  43'. 

YIH-SHWUY-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  E-chu- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  35°  46',  and  E  long.  119°. 

YIH-SO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

!»rov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Keub-tsing-fu,  in  N 
at  25°  20',  and  E  long.  104"  26'. 

YIH-TU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  King-chu-fu,  in  N  lat 
30°  28',  and  E  long.  111°  19'. 

YIH-WU-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Kin-wha-fn. 

YIH-YANO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kew-keang-fu. — 
Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan, 
and  div.  of  Chan-sha-fu,  in  N  lat.  28°  85',  and  E 
long.  112°  8'. — Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov. 
of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  Kwang-sin-fu,  in  N  lat  28' 
25',  and  E  long.  117°  33'.— Also  a  district  and  town  in 
the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Ho-nan-fn,  in  N  lat 
34°  31',  and  E  long.  112°  10%  114  m.  WBW  of  Kae- 
fung-fu.  Copper  is  found  in  the  adjacent  mountains. 
— Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  same  prov.  in  the 
div.  of  Pi-chu,  in  N  lat.  34"  12\  andE  long.  1 12"  80'. 

YIN,  Ix-sbax,  Khikohan,  or  Bjolki  mountains, 
a  general  name  for  several  mountain  chains  in  Asia, 
vis. :  1st  The  portion  of  the  Yablonnoi  or  Btannovoi 
range,  which  runs  along  the  frontier  of  the  Russian 
prov.  of  Yakutsk  and  Chinese  nrov.  of  He-lung- 
keang.  2d,  A  branch  of  the  above-named  chain 
which  runs  from  N  to  8  through  the  N  part  of  the 
Chinese  prov.  of  He-lung-keang.  3d,  The  mountains 
which  form  a  continuation  of  the  Gan  mountains,  and 
encircle  the  sources  of  the  Amur  in  the  Khalkas 
country;  and  lastly,  the  chain  which  traverses 
Shara-Mongolia  and  the  8W  part  of  tho  prov.  of 
He-lung-keang.    These  mountains  are  but  imper- 


fectly a 

YING-CHING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Kwci-tih-fu. 

YING-CHING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Tih-gsn- 
fu,  in  N  lat  31°  5',  and  E  long.  1 13°  27'. 

YING-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae-ting-heen,  in  N  1st. 
39"  39*,  and  E  long.  113°  13'. 

YING-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  Chins,  in 
the  prov.  of  Oan-hwnv.  The  div.  comprises  5  dis- 
"  2  P 
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tricts.  The  town  in  in  N  Ut.  32°  58°,  and  £  long. 
115°  57'. 

YINGGHEO,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the  M  ran  ma. 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Irawady,  42  m.  S8W  of 
Pagham-mew. 

YING-KEANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  dir.  of  Sze- 
nan-fu. 

YING-SHAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-cbuen,  and  div.  of  Shnn-king-fu,  in 
N  Iat.  31"  8',  and  E  long.  106°  35'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Tih- 
gan-fo.  in  N  lat  31°  40\  and  Elong.  113°  41'.— Also 
a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  the  Corea,  66 
m.  8  of  Rang.— Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov. 
of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kwang-sin-fu,  in  N  lat  28* 
15'.  and  Elong.  117*50'. 

YING-8HANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuv,  and  div.  of  Ying- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  32°  iff,  and  E  long.  1 16°  13'. 

YING-8HAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Gan-hwuy,  and  div.  of  Luh- 
gan-chu,  in  N  lat  30°  45',  and  E  long.  115°  45'. 

YING-TIH.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Srov.  of  Kwang-tang,  and  div.  of  Shaou-chu-fu,  in 
[  lat  24°  1 1'  3",  and  E  long.  112°  55'. 
YIOMATOUNG,  Poxhixo-lolko, 
tu-md,  a  range  of  mountains  which  separates  the 
Burman  empire  from  Aralan. 

YJUY,  or  Htjdht,  a  river  of  the  republic  of 
Monte- Video,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Sierra 
Xavier,  runs  W.  and  jo'ns  the  Uruguay,  on  the  I. 
bank,  in  8  lat  279  50'.  It  has  a  total  course  of  150 
m.  Its  principal  head-streams  I 
Yjuy  Grande  and  Yjny  Poco. 

Y-KI-M  A,  an  island  of  the  Madjicoseamah  group, 
to  the  SVV  of  the  Lu-chu  islands. 

Y-KY.  or  Ike,  an  island  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
in  the  group  and  to  the  E  of  Great  Lu-chu  island. 
It  is  15  m.  in  length,  and  8  m.  in  breadth. 

YLO,  or  Ilo,  a  port  of  Bolivia,  in  8  Ut.  17°  37', 
W  long.  71s  23'.  It  is  a  small  place  of  300  inhab- 
itants ;  but  has  a  good  roadsted. 

YLO-C09.  a  tribe  of  aborigines  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
arehipelago.    It  give*  ha  name  to  one  of  UM  M 
which  the  Uland  U  divided,  and  the  pop.  of  which  U 
at  842,000,  of  whom  362,000  are  " 


YLOILO,  a  town  and  port  of  the  Philippines,  on 
the  E  coast  of  the  island  of  Panay. 

YLOPANGO,  a  lake  in  the  state  and  6  m.  8E  of 
San  Salvador.  It  is  9  m.  long,  and  3  m.  broad; 
and  occupies  apparently  an  extinct  crater. 

YLST,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Fries- 
Land,  cant  and  2  m.  W8W  of  Sneek.    Pop.  1,200. 

YNGAXEN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture 
of  Nykoeping.  It  is  24  m.  in  length,  and  6  in.  in 
breadth,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Baltic. 

YNGEN,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  the  prefecture  of 
Karlstadt,  which  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Wener. 

YNGOHAN,  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  prov.  of 
Khing-chang,  66  m.  8  of  Kang. 

YNGONA.  a  state  of  Nigritia,  to  the  NW  of 
Dogombah,  on  which  it  depends.  It  contains  a 
town  of  the  same  name. 

YNGUARAN,  a  mining  village  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Mechoacan,  63  m.  BW  of  Valladolid. 

YNYS-CYNHAIARN,a  parish  in  Carnarvonshire, 
7  m.  E  of  Tremadoc.  Area  6,546  acres.  Pop.  2,347. 
YNYS-ENLLI.  See  Barmey  Isle. 
YO,  or  Jo,  a  town  of  Barmah,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  M  ran  ma,  132  m.  SYV  of 
Ava,  and  120  m.  NE  of  Aracan. — Also  a  mountain 
of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  noted  for  its 
prwions  stones. 
YO-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 


the  prov.  of  Hu-nan.  The  div.  comprises  4  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  on  the  NE  bank  of  Lake  Tung- 
ting,  at  the  point  of  egress  of  its  outlet  into  the 
Yang-tsze-keang,  and  90  m.  N  of  Chan-slia-fu,  in 
N  lat  36s  15',  and  E  long.  1 12°  6". 

YOIX),  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kifon 
and  prov.  of  Oumi,  6  m.  8W  of  Meaco,  on  the  1 
bank  of  the  Yedogava,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  40  arches,  and  400  ft  in  length.  This 
town  has  two  suburbs,  and  a  castle.  The  houses  are 
generally  well -construe  ted,  and  the  inhabitants  ar; 
noted  for  their  industrv. 

YOEC,  a  village  of  Beluchistan,  250  m.  SW  of 
Norshkv,  near  the  S  confines  of  the  desert  of  Af- 
ghanistan, in  N  Ut.  28"  20'.  and  E  long.  61°  56'. 
The  surrounding  district  is  hilly,  and  generally  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated. 

YOF,  a  town  of  SenegambU,  in  the  state  of  Ks- 
ror,  on  the  N  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verde 
and  105  m.  88W  of  St.  Louis. 

YOHIB1DE,  a  mountain  near  the  S  confines  of 
Bolivia,  in  8  lat  20s  30',  and  E  long.  62'  40*. 

YOHN,  or  Joiin-Naubischbn,  a  vilUge  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Heide- 
frug.    Pop.  206. 

YOHNSBACH.  or  Jobotbach.  a  village  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Bohmtsch  Leipa, 
and  bail,  of  Bohmisch-KamniU.  Pop.  380.-Also  a 
village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Breslan,  and 
circle  of  Frauenstein.    Pop.  280. 

YOHNSDORF,  or  Johksdorf,  a  village  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Pardubitx,  and 
bail,  of  Landskron.    Pop.  690. 

YOHN8DORF.  or  Johksdorf  (Obex),  a  villace 
of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Pardo- 
bitz.  Pop.  1,260. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Tcrechen.  Pop.  1,100. 
It  has  several  yarn-m  ills. — Also  a  vilUge  of  tie 
same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Rarbitx.— Also  a  village 
of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of 
Trubau.  Pop.  309.— Also  a  village  of  the  same 
circle,  and  bail,  of  Sternberg.  Pop.  1,430.  It  tus 
several  iron- works. — Also  a  vilUge  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Leignitz,  and  circle  of  Landschot 
Pop.  460.— Also  a  vilUge  of  the  same  regency,  in 
the  circle  of  Lowenberg.  Pop.  345. — Also  a  villagt 
of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Sprottao.  Pop- 
352. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
circle  of  Schonan.    It  has  two  mills. 

YOHNSDORF  (Schon),  a  vilUge  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Mnnsterbrrc. 
Pop.  350.— Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in 
the  circle  of  Brieg.    Pop.  220.    It  has  a  castle. 

YOHNSDORF,  or  Johxsdobf  (Alt  and  Nit), 
two  villages  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Bautzen, 
and  bail,  of  Lobau.    United  pop.,  1,673. 

YOINGT,  or  Owot,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rh6ne.  and  cant,  of  Bois  d'Yoingt  and  8  n. 
WSW  of  VUlefranche.  Pop.  500.  It  has  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  church,  the  chapel  of  which  is  used 
as  the  parish  church. 

YOK  A,  a  viUage  of  Hungary,  in  the  coinitat  of 

^*OK^£0J'town°of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Ni- 
fon,  and  prov.  of  Ise,  15  m.  WSW  of  Nagoja,  on 
Obari  bay.    Pop.  3,600. 

YOKEFLEET.   See  Yobkvleet. 

YORK  AS,  a  town  and  parish  of  Russia  in  Ko- 
rope,  in  tho  grand-duchy  of  FinUnd,  gov.  of  Kym- 
menegard.  and  district  of  Sawolax  Nedredel*.  and 
84  ra.  NE  of  Heinola. 

YO-KEON,  a  town  of  the  Corea,  in  the  pror.  of 
Chu-sin,  51  m.  S8W  of  Hia-min. 

YOKl.  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Kifor., 
and  prov.  of  Tasiraa,  66  m.  NW  of  Meaco. 
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YOKOHANA,  a  town  of  Japan,  on  the  coast  of 
the  bay  of  Yeddo,  in  the  island  of  Nifon,  about  10 
m.  below  the  city  of  Yeddo.  The  recent  American 
expedition  met  with  the  commissioners  of  the  em- 
peror at  this  place  in  March  1854.  Thev  estimated 
the  pop.  at  about  10,000. 

YOKOMI.  a  small  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island 
of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Monsasi,  27  m.  N  of  Yedo. 

TOLA,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  the  capital  of 
Adamowa,  230  m.  8  by  W  cf  Kuka,  in  a  swampy 
plain  near  the  Henue. 

YOLAY,  or  Yolet,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cantal,  cant,  and  5  m.  E  of  Aurilla. 

YOLBACHI.  a  market-town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Rumelia,  in  the  sanj.  and  to  the  N  of  Salo- 
nica. 

YOLO,  a  county  of  California,  occupying  the 
tract  between  the  Sacramento  river  and  Putah 
creek  and  the  coast  range,  and  extending  N  to 
39e  2C  N  lat.  It  is  drained  by  Cache  and  other 
creeks  of  Clear  lake,  and  several  other  affluents  of 
the  Sacramento  and  Putah.  and  contains  several 
lakes.  Area  1,400  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1852,  1,307.  Its 
capital  is  Freemont. 

YOLO  PS.  WoujTw.  or  JoLOra  a  people  of  Senegamhia.  who 
inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  French  oniony  of  Henegambta  Tlieir 
itaie  called  BourMie-Ghlolof  was  formerly  Uie  moat  extenalve 
in  that  region  of  Africa,  and  ihelr  chief  atill  retain*  pre-eminence 
among  the  neightxwring  coioureil  eovereigna.  The  Ynlof*.  in 
common  with  the  Koulaha.  inhabited,  preriooa  to  the  irruption  of 
the  Saracen*,  the  fertile  plaint  of  Numiilu  and  Mauritania,  and 
wtien  driven  thence  retired  to  the  region  they  now  occupy, 
which,  although  po«*«uiing  little  fertility,  yield  abundant  returns 
to  the  exertion*  of  Induatry.  The  foreata  abound  with  gum 
tree*,  hut  their  produce  it  left  chiefly  to  the  Moon.  Millet,  cot- 
ton, anil  Indigo  abound  In  the  field*  The  Y.  are  large  in  ata- 
tare,  well-made,  active,  nnd  boapltahle.  and  their  language  to 
Kinomm  and  eaaily  understood.  Thev  manufacture  cotton  fa- 
Hrica  and  Article*  in  ivory.  The  gov.,  like  that  of  the  »urrnund 
ing  etalea.  It  feudal,  but  the  king,  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of 
bit  alavea,  poaaeaaea  deapotlc  authority.  Fetlah  pagan  lam  to  more 
generally  profeaaed  by  the  people  than  Mahommedantoni. 

YOLOMBO,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  Cnndinaraarca  and  prov.  of  Antioquia,  108  m. 
NNW  of  San ta-Fe-de- Bogota.    Pop.  1.000. 

YOMBERE,  or  Jamber,  an  island  in  the  8  part 
of  the  Bisaagos  group,  near  the  coast  of  Senegam- 
bia,  12  m.  SE  of  the  island  of  Kanybac,  in  N  lat. 
11°  fT,  and  W  long.  UP  35'.  It  is  9  m.  in  length, 
and  6  m.  in  breadth.  A  little  to  the  W  are  the 
small  islands  of  Honey  and  Jument. 

YONE-SAWA,  or  Mi-tse,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the 
island  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Dewa,  150  m.  NNE  of 
Yedo. 

YONOE,  a  township  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the 
Johnstown  district,  bounded  on  the  S  bv  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  containing  several  lakes,  of  which 
the  principal  is  Gananque,  in  the  W.  Pop.  in  1842, 
4,03fi. 

YONGUESVILLE,  a  village  and  station  of  Fair- 
field district,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  U.  S , 
on  Charlotte  and  South  Carolina  railroad,  32  ip.  N 
bv  W  of  Columbia.    Population  about  1 00. 

YONKERS,  a  township  and  village  of  Westches- 
ter co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  132  m.  S 
of  Albany,  drained  by  Bronx  nver  on  the  E,  and 
bordered  on  the  W  bv  Saw-Mill  or  Nepperham 
river,  an  affluent  of  the  Hudson,  and  intersected  by 
the  Hudson  river  railway.  The  village  is  noted 
for  its  salubrity,  and  is  rapidlv  rising  in  importance. 
Pop.  of  township  in  1840,  2,968;  in  1850,  4,160. 

YONNE,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Nievre,  in  the  Belleperche 
marshes,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bcuvron,  in  the  ar- 
rond.  and  to  the  BE  of  Chateau-Chinon,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Belleperche  to  the  Etang  d'Yonne,  12 
m.  below  its  source.  After  traversing  the  depart- 
of  the  Nievre  and  Yonne,  and  a  small  part  of 


that  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  running  in  a  NNW 
direction  paBt  Corbigny,  Clamecy,  Auxerre,  Joigny, 
Villeneuve-le-Roi.  Sens,  and  Pont- sur- Yonne,  it 
throws  itself  into  the  Seine,  on  the  I.  bank,  at  Mou- 
tereau-Fault- Yonne,  after  a  total  course  of  about 
192  m.,  of  which  80  m.  are  navigable.  Its  principal 
articles  of  transit  are  timber,  charcoal,  wine,  grain, 
&c.,  for  the  Paris  market. — Its  chief  affluents  are 
the  Moine,  Fachin,  Proye,  Tourou.  HouBsiere, 
Menage,  Bruit,  Anguison,  Aussois,  Bcuvron,  Ah- 
drie.  Aire,  Armancon,  Vrin  and  Vannes.  The  canal 
de  Nivernais  forms  a  communication  with  the  Loire, 
and  that  of  Burgundv  with  the  Saone. 

YONNE,  a  department  situated  between  47°  22' 
and  48°  25'  N  lat,  and  between  2°  52'  and  4°  20*  E 
long.,  and  bounded  on  the  NW  by  the  departments 
of  the  Seine-et- Marne ;  on  the  NE  by  that  of  the 
Aube ;  on  the  SE  by  the  dep.  of  C5te  d'Or ;  on  the  S 
by  that  of  the  Nievre ;  and  on  the  W  bv  the  dep.  of 
the  Loiret.  It  is  105  m.  in  length  from  NW  to  SE, 
and  60  m.  in  extreme  breadth  from  NE  to  8W,  com- 
prising a  total  area  of  2.700  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1801, 
320,596;  in  1821,  332,905;  in  1831.  352,487;  in 
1841.  362,961 ;  in  1846,  374,856.  The  surface  of 
this  dep.  is  diversified  with  bills,  valleys  and  plains, 
but  contains  no  lofty  summits.  The  principal 
heights  are  those  which  on  the  SW  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine,  and  form 
a  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Morvan.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Vrille,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Loire,  all  the  waters  of  this  dep.  belong  to  the  basin 
of  the  Seine.  The  principal  river  is  the  Yonne, 
which  traverses  the  dep.  from  S  to  N,  and  receives 
on  the  r.  the  Cure.  Armancon,  and  Vannes,  and  on 
the  I.  the  Vrin,  Loing,  and  its  affluent  the  Ouanne. 
In  the  E  part  is  Burgundy  canal,  which  connects  the 
Yonne  and  Saone.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  strong, 
but  possesses  great  fertility,  producing  in  great  abun- 
dance, grain,  wine,  fruit  cider,  hemp,  and  forage. 
The  principal  wines— which  bear  the  general  name 
of  Lower  Buxcundy — are  noted  as  the  finest  in  the 
empire.  Of  the  total  number  of  arable  hectares  es- 
timated at  709,268  in  1839,  88,223  were  in  wheat, 
29,963  in  maslin,  39,920  in  rye,  38.476  in  barley. 
78.650  in  oats,  531  in  sarrasin,  6,822  in  potatoes. 
4,903  in  legumes,  37,600  in  the  vine,  3,527  in  gar- 
dens, 204  in  beetroot,  2,468  in  hemp,  29,154  in  na- 
tural meadow,  42,699  in  artificial  meadow,  6,678  in 
orchards,  and  162.299  in  wood.  Of  these  at  the 
same  per'od  the  estimated  produce  was  979,973 
hectol.  of  wheat  299,256  of  maslin,  298,657  of  rye, 
355.319  of  barley,  792,807  of  oats,  4,882  of  sarrasin. 
584,576  of  potatoes,  37,157  of  legumes,  856,223  of 
wine.  32,234  of  cider,  99.504  q.  1  m.  of  beetroot, 
17,354  of  hemp,  825,313  of  grain,  688.370  q.  m.  of 
hay,  1,015,497  of  forage,  and  721,942  of  timber.  Of 
domestic  animals  the  number  was  28,163  horses, 
3.787  mules,  11.876  asses,  139,218  head  of  cattle, 
350,144  sheep,  35,489  pigs,  and  3,172  goats.  The 
principal  mineral  production  fs  iron,  the  quality  of 
which  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of  Bcrri.  It  yields 
also  red  and  yellow  ochre,  granite,  paving  stone, 
marble,  mill  and  lithographic  stone,  gun-flint,  lime- 
stone, and  pottery  clay.  The  manufacturing  indus- 
try of  the  dep.  consists  chiefly  in  iron,  cloth,  and  some 
common  woollen  fabrics,  blankets,  cotton  coverlets, 
casks,  tiles,  bottles,  earthenware,  and  beetroot 
sugar.  The  principal  exports  arc  wine,  grain,  wood, 
charcoal,  ana  staves.  Fairs  to  the  number  of  406  are 
held  in  89  com.,  lasting  421  days.  In  1842  there 
were  in  the  dep.  15  educational  establishments,  of 
which  6  were  colleges  at  Auxerre,  Avallon,  Joigny, 
Noyers,  Sens,  and  Tonnerre,  15  hospitals,  and  71 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  judicial  divisions 
cons'st  of  5  arrond.,  35  cant,  and  482  com.   The  }j 
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capital  is  Anxerre.  This  dep.  was  formed  in  1790, 
from  the  NW  part  of  the  prov.  of  Burgundy,  the 
8W  of  that  of  Champagne,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  Ile-de- France.  This  district  of  France  was  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  Scnonet,  a  Gallic  people  who 
spread  themselves  even  to  the  heart  of  Italy,  and 
who  were  powerful  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion of  Gaul.  Sens  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  France. 

YONY,  a  town  of  Sherhorough  island,  on  the 
Sierra  Leone  coast,  in  Upper  Guinea.   The  conven- 
tion by  which  the  king  of  Sherhorough  and  his 
tributaries  ceded  their  territories  to  the  English, 
j     was  ratified  here  on  the  5th  Oct.  1825. 

YOOANBA,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  an 
i     affluent  of  the  Manning. 
!        YOODOMA.   See  Joddomo. 

YOOT-SIM  A,  a  small  island  of  Japan,  in  the  sea 
I  of  that  name,  to  the  NW  of  Cape  Noto.  on  a  penin- 
j  sula  of  that  name,  in  the  island  of  Nifon,  in  N  lat. 
i  37°  51',  and  E  long.  137°  34'.  It  is  flat  and  woody, 
(     and  generally  well  peopled. 

YOPARE',  a  town  or  the  N  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
in  8  lat.  0°  53'  26",  and  E  long.  134°  6'  18". 

YORI,  or  Yora,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
Georgia,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Caucasus,  in 
the  Npart  of  the  Kakhethi ;  runs  first  8,  then  SSE; 
and  after  a  course  of  210  m.  joins  the  Abazani,  on 
the  r.  bank,  on  the  confines  of  Shirvan,  and  18  m. 
NNE  of  Ganja.  It  flows  through  a  mountainous 
country,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  but  after- 
wards traverses  the  steppe  of  Oupadar,  and  other 
sandvplnins. 

YORI  B A.   See  Yarriba. 

YORIMAN,  a  numerous  Indian  tribe  of  Bnuil  who  inhabit 
the  district  to  the  X  of  the  Hyapura. 

YORK,  a  city,  and  ainsty  or  county  in  itself,  and 
the  capital  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  shire,  at  the  point  whore  the  three  ridings 
meet ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  tidal  rivers  Ouse  and 
Fobs,  in  N  lat.  53"  48',  and  W  long.  4*  l^;  at  a 
mean  alt  above  the  sea  of  44  ft.  Area  of  the  city 
2,720  acres.  Pop.  in  1841,  28,842 ;  in  1851,  36,303. 
Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  in  1841,  30,152 ; 
in  1851,  40,359.  Area 'of  the  ainsty  of  the  city, 
49,720  acres.  The  ainsty  was  annexed  to  the  West 
riding  in  1837,  as  a  wapentake,  called  Ainsty  wapen- 
take: but  electors  in  the  ainsty  vote  for  members  in 
the  North  riding.  The  whole  of  it  lies  on  the  W 
side  of  the  city,  and  extends  to  a  distance,  in  one 
direction,  of  10  miles.  The  city  and  ainsty  together 
form  the  co.  of  the  city.  York  is  198  m.  by  coach- 
road,  and  218J  by  railroad,  NNW  of  London;  and 
201  m.  SSE  of  Edinburgh.  From  Leeds  it  is  22  m. 
by  coach-road,  and  30  m.  by  railroad;  from  Hull. 
40  m.  by  coach-road,  arid  51  m.  by  railroad.  The 
city  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  valleys  in  England,  having  gen- 
erally an  alluvial  clay  snbsoil.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  which  still  remain  of  the  original  height, 
and  were  renovated  in  1831.  The  older  and  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  city  rises  from  the  E  side  of  the 
Ouse,  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  reaching  the  summit 
level  about  300  yds.  from  the  river.  Over  the  Ouse 
there  is  a  handsome  three-arched  stone-bridge.  The 
Foss— which  is  retained  at  a  level  7  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Ouse,  by  lock-gates — is  crossed  by 
four  bridges.  The  streets  are  mostly  broad  and 
open,  contain  many  elegant  buildings,  and  arc  well- 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  castle  stands  in 
the  angle  between  the  Ouse  and  the  Foss.  The 
castle  walls  arc  1.103  yds.  in  circumference.  The 
countv-hall  and  new  county-prison  buildings  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  area  which  amounts  to  4  acres.  The 


prison  is  arranged  on  the  radiated  system.  Exten- 
sive cavalry  barracks  were  erected  to  the  8  of  the 
city  in  1796,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £30,000.  The 
piildhall  comprises  a  very  noble  Gothic  hall  96  ft 
in  length.  A  magnificent  concert  hall  was  built  in 
1825.  The  mayor's  residence,  in  Blake-street,  is  a 
stately  edifice.  The  city  Jail  occupies  a  retired  spot 
close  to  the  city  walls.  There  are  public  walks  ex- 
tending above  1  m.  along  the  E  bank  of  the  Ouse; 
and  the  old  city  ramparts  have  been  made  into  a 
dry  flagged  wn  lk.— York  minster,  the  most  stately 
Gothic  edifice  in  England,  stands  on  the  N  side  of 
the  city,  and,  except  on  its  northern  side,  is  closely 
hemmed-in  by  other  buildings.  It  was  probably 
completed  about  the  year  1410  or  1412,  on  the  site 
of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice.  It  is  cruciform ;  and, 
in  the  order  of  its  antiquity,  consists  of  a  south 
transept  built  in  1227,  north  transept  built  in  1260, 
nave  finished  in  1330,  central  tower  begun  in  1370, 
and  choir  extending  from  the  west  end  to  the  east 
Viewed  in  this  order,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
example  extant  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
Gothic  style,  during  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, which  its  construction  occupied.  The  whole 
length  of  the  edifice  from  E  to  W  is  524$  ft :  breadth 
of  E  end  105;  of  W  109.  Length  of  cross  aisles 
from  N  to  S  222  ft :  height  of  grand  lantern  tower 
235:  height  of  two  western  towers  196;  height  of 
nave  or  body  of  church  99 :  height  of  eastern  win- 
dow 75;  breadth,  32  ft  The  W  front  is  adorned 
with  two  beautiful  towers,  between  which,  over  the 
entrance,  is  a  window  of  fine  painted  glass.  The 
lantern  steeple  is  ornamented  with  great  taste,  and 
has  8  windows,  45  ft.  in  height.  The  choir  i*  di- 
vided from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  a  curious  stone 
screen,  over  which  is  a  noble  and  newly  built  or 
gan ;  the  front  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  kings 
of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry 
VI.  There  are  32  stalls  for  the  prebendaries,  all  of 
marble ;  behind  which,  on  each  side  of  the  choir,  are 
ranges  of  carved  wood  work  adorned  with  pinna- 
cles. The  ascent  to  the  altar  is  by  a  flight  of  16 
steps,  and  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  church  u 
paved  in  mosaic.  Many  of  the  ancient  nobility,  a* 
well  as  archbishops,  lie  buried  here,  and  some  of 
the  monuments  are  magnificent  The  chapter- 
house is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  It 
is  an  octagon  63  ft  in  diameter,  and  67  ft  high; 
the  roof,  supported  without  pillars,  is  a  cone  of  ca- 
rious carved  work  covered  with  lead.  Around  the 
interior  of  the  octagon  are  44  beautiful  marble  stalls; 
and  in  each  of  the  eight  sides  is  a  window  except 
in  one,  through  which  is  the  entrance  from  toe 
transept.  On  2d  February,  1829,  a  lunatic  set  fire 
to  the  choir  of  this  venerable  church,  the  stall*  of 
which,  with  the  organ,  and  part  of  the  roof,  were 
completely  destroyed.  A  restoration  was  effected 
in  1838,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smirke,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £65,000,  which  was  defrayed  by  voluntary 
subscription.  In  May  1840,  the  SW  tower  was  ac- 
cidentally fired,  and  the  roof  of  the  nave  became 
involved  in  the  disaster.  The  expense  of  the  resto- 
ration thus  again  rendered  necessary,  was  estimated 
at  about  £20,000,  and  the  repairs  have  now  been 
completed  and  defrayed  by  voluntary  subscription. 
In  the  southern  tower  a  huge  bell— the  largest  in 
England— has  been  put  up.  It  weighs  nearly  13 
tons,  and  with  the  stock  16  tons;  and  is  9  feet  6 
inches  in  height  The  clapper,  which  is  of  wrought 
iron,  weighs  4  cwt  It  is  rung  with  two  wheel*, 
each  14  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  heavier  by  7  tons 
than  •  Tom  of  Lincoln,'  and  by  5  tons  tnan '  OH 
Tom  of  Oxford.' — The  churches  and  dissenting 
chapels  are  much  too  numerous  for  minute  descrip- 
They  are  chiefly  in  the  later  style  of 
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English  architecture,  with  an  occasional  intermix- 
ture of  the  Norman  and  early  English.  The  city 
return*  two  members  to  parliament.  The  franchise 
was  conferred  so  early  as  23*  Edward  I.  Previous 
to  the  Reform  act,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
freemen.  The  number  of  electors  registered  in 
1837.  was  2,864,  of  whom  2,084  were  freemen. 

DioceM  and  tee.)  Until  recently  the  diocese  of 
York  comprehended  the  archdeaconries  of  Cleve- 
land. East  riding.  West  riding,  and  Nottingham; 
but  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  have  transferred 
the  sjrebd.  of  Nottingham  to  the  dio.  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
art  of  the  archd.  of  Cleveland,  to  the  new  dio.  of 
ipon,  and  part  to  the  dio.  of  Durham :  see  these 
articles.  The  diocese,  therefore,  now  consists  of 
the  archd.  of  Cleveland  and  the  East  and  West  rid- 
ings: see  article  Yorkshire.  The  number  of  bene- 
fices in  the  dio.  returned  in  1831,  inclusive  of  sine- 
cure rectories,  bat  exclusive  of  benefices  annexed  to 
other  preferments,  was  891,  besides  12  not  returned. 
The  average  gross  income  of  the  returned  benefices 
was  £250.  The  average  gross  yearly  income  of 
the  arch  iep  is  copal  see,  in  1831,  was  £13,798:  nett 
yearly  income,  £12,629.  By  order  in  council,  of 
date  21st  June,  1837,  the  income  of  the  future  arch- 
bishops of  York  is  limited  to  £10,000  por  annum. 
The  chapter  of  York,  besides  the  archbishop,  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  subdean,  4 
archdeacons,  28  prebends,  a  subchanter,  5  vicars,  &c. 

Commerce,  <fc\]  York  was  anciently  a  port,  and 
as  such  furnished,  in  1298,  one  vessel  to  the  fle  ;t 
of  Edward  I.  The  tide,  however,  does  not  now 
rise  so  far  as  the  city,  being  interrupted  by  Naburn 
lock  about  5  m.  distant.  Its  trade  was  anciently 
very  considerable.  In  1354,  it  obtained  the  staple 
for  wool;  and  the  woollen  manufacture  flourished 
here  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  indeed 
until  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century,  when 
this  branch  of  trade  removed  to  the  West  riding. 
The  manufactures  are  now  of  small  extent.  Glass, 
carpets,  white  and  red  lead,  linens,  and  ironmongery, 
are  manufactured  to  a  moderate  extent.  The  trade 
is  small,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  importation  of 
coal.  Vessels  of  90  tons  can  sail  up  to  the  Ouse 
bridge ;  and  steamers  ply  to  and  from  Hull  in  all 
states  of  the  tide. 

Hutory  ]  In  the  lime  of  Roman  dominion.  T.  *w  an  impor- 
tant nation ;  and  in  the  year  70  was  made  the  capital  of  tha 
province  of  Maxima  Cfrtariauu.  In  312,  Severux  died  here. 
Under  the  heptarchy,  Y.  became  the  capital  of  Northumbria, 
and  afterwards  of  IMra.  Before  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  it 
was  called  a  second  Rome,  from  tha  extent  of  ground  which  it 
occupied,  and  the  magnificence  of  Its  buildings.  The  cititena 
joined  the  Scots  and  Daiica  against  the  Conqueror,  who  in  con- 
sequence raxed  the  city  to  the  cround.  In  1187  It  had  partially 
risen  from  it*  ashes,  bat  was  then  destroyed  by  a  Are,  which 
burnt  down  the  cathedral,  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  and  forty  pariah 
churches,  besides  many  streets  and  public  buildings.  The  first 
meeting  known  by  the  name  of  a  parliament  was  held  here  in 
1160.  by  Henry  II  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L 
an  extensive  massacre  of  .lews  took  place  here,  in  which  it  Is  sup- 
posed that  not  less  than  2,000  Jews  perished.  In  1251,  Alexander, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  married  here  to  the  daughter  of  Henry 
III  In  1349  the  plagne  ravaged  York,  and  again  In  1390,  in 
1206.  and  in  14.V).  In  1604  the  plagne  raged  to  such  an  alarm- 
ing extent  at  York,  that  the  cillxens  left  the  city  and  encamped 
on  Hob  moor  and  on  the  Horaefair.  During  the  parliamentary 
war  the  city  was  held  by  the  royalists  till  Jnly  1644,  when  it 
fell  Into  the  hands  of  Fairfax.  At  the  period  preceding  the 
Revolution,  this  city  wss  noted  for  its  opposition  to  the  king; 
and  in  the  very  year  of  the  Revolution.  James  II.  took  away  ita 
charter,  and  declared  the  office  of  mayor  to  be  vacant.  York 
has  given  title  to  many  noblemen,  especially  to  sons  of  sover- 
eigns. The  last  who  held  the  title  of  <«uke  was  Prince  Frede- 
rick, second  son  of  George  III.,  by  whose  death,  in  1827.  the  Utle 
i  extinct. 


YORK,  a  county  and  town  of  Western  Austra- 
lia. The  co.  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  co.  of  Vic- 
toria; on  the  E  by  that  of  Howick;  on  the  8  by 
the  co.  of  Grantham ;  and  on  the  W  bv  that  of 
Perth.    It  is  intersected  from  SSE  to  NNW  by  the 


Avon,  which  flows  thence  into  the  SW  corner  of 
the  co.  of  Victoria,  and  there  making  an  abrupt 
turn,  re-enters  and  traverses  the  NW  corner  of  the 
co.  of  York,  under  the  name  of  Swan  river.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Mackie  and  Mortlock  on 
the  r.(  «nd  the  Dale  on  the  1.,  and  towards  the  SW 
are  the  head-streams  of  the  Helena,  also  affluents  of 
the  Swan.    The  chief  summits  arc  Leake,  Omma- 
ncy.  Moloine,  Madie,  Bakewell,  and  Matilda.  On 
the  W  are  extensive  sandy  downs,  covered  in  some 
parts  with  cabbage  trees,  and  in  others  with  grass 
or  scrub,  while  the  W  presents  a  more  hilly  aspect, 
and  a  predominance  of  red  loam.    Limestone  is 
found  in  the  8E  towards  Comely  Peak.    The  chief     1 1 
towns  are  York,  Beverley,  and  Northam.    The     :  I 
town  of  Y.  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  which  is     j  I 
here  a  mere  chain  of  ponds,  near  the  centre  of  the  co.,  j 
and  about  60  m.  E  of  Perth.  It  is  surrounded  by  de- 
tached granitic  hills,  and  beyond  are  immense  tracts     j  I 
of  slightly  undulating  surface,  and  densely  covered  j 
with  wood. — Also  a  mountain  of  New  South  Wales,  i 
in  the  co.  of  Cook,  72  m.  WNW  of  Sydney.  It 
forms  the  NW  extremity  of  a  range  of  mountains 
named  King's  table  land,  and  has  an  alt.  of  3,292 
ft.  above  sea-level. — Also  a  parish  of  Tasmania, 
in  the  co.  of  Monmouth,  bordered  on  the  W  by 
the  Jordan. — Also  a  town  in  the  co.  of  Devon,  on 
the  Tamar. — Also  an  island  of  the  South  Pacific,  in 
the  archipelago  of  New  Britain.   Port  Hunter  on 
the  NE  coast,  is  in  8  lat  4°  7',  and  E  long.  6°  15'. 
This  island  is  called  by  the  natives  Amacata. 

YORK,  a  village  of  Upper  Guinea,  on  the  W 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  a  small 
river,  and  9  ra.  N  of  Cape  Shilling.  It  is  well  and 
regularly  built,  and  contains  some  handsome  houses. 
The  environs  are  well-cultivated,  and  produce 
iguamcs,  maixe,  and  cacao.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  sawyers,  and  carry  on  an  active  trade  in 
timber. 

YORK,  a  county  of  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Home 
district,  bounded  on  the  E  by  Lake  Ontario,  and 
watered  by  the  Humber  and  Don  rivers.  It  is 
tolerably  fertile  towards  the  rear,  but  near  the  lake 
is  poor  and  sandy.  Area  808  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1852, 
79,719. — Also  a  village  in  the  township  of  Hueca, 
on  the  Grand  river,  5  m.  from  Caledonia.  Pop. 
150.— Also  a  county  in  the  SW  of  New  Brunswick, 
bordering  on  Maine,  and  intersected  by  the  St. 
John's  river. 

YORK,  a  county  in  the  SW  part  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  U.  S.,  comprising  an  area  of  822  sq.  in., 
drained  by  Saco  and  Monsam  rivers  and  their 
branches,  affluents  of  Piscataqua  river  by  which  it 
is  bordered  on  the  SW,  ana  intersected  by  the 
Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth,  and  the  Yore  and 
Cumberland  railroads.  It  has  a  finely  diversified 
surface,  with  numerous  lakes,  and  is  in  some  parts 
very  fertile.  On  the  Atlantic  are  several  good  har- 
bours. Pop.  in  1840,  54,034;  in  1850,  f>0,101.  Its 
capital  is  Alfred. — Also  a  county  in  the  8E  part  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  comprising  an  area  of 
804  sq.  m.,  bordered  on  the  NE  by  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  drained  by  its  tributaries,  Cadoras, 
Conewago  and  Yellow  Breeches  creeks.  It  has  a 
hilly  surface,  and  is  generally  fertile.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  York  and  Cumberland,  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna,  the  Hanover  branch,  and  the 
York  and  Gettysburg!],  and  the  Susquehanna  and  l 
Tide  Water  Gettysburgh  canal.  Pop.  in  1840,  i 
47,010;  in  1850,  57,460.  Its  capital  is  York.— Also 
a  county  in  the  SE  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  in 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula  between  James  and  York 
rivers.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  possesses 
considerable  fertility.  Pop.  in  1840,  4,720;  in  1850, 
4,400.   Its  capital  is  Yorktown.— Also  a  district  of 
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the  N  part  of  the  aUte  of  South  Carolina,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  731  sq.  m.t  drained  by  King's,  Bol- 
lock's,  Turkey,  and  Buffalo  creeks,  affluents  of 
Broad  and  Catawba  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the 
Charlotte  and  South  Carolina,  the  King's  moun- 
tains, Ac.,  railroads.  It  presents  a  generally  level 
surface,  and  possesses  considerable  fertility.  Pop. 
in  1840,  18.383;  in  1850,  19,433.  Its  capital  it 
Yorkville. — Also  a  township  and  port  of  the  co.  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  94  m.  8SV7  of 
Augusta.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil 
variable  in  quality.  Pop.  in  1840,  8.111 ;  in  1850, 
2,980.  The  village  is  in  N  lat.  48°  10',  and  W  long. 
70°  40'.  It  has  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  ves- 
sels of  large  size,  and  was  formerly  capital  of  the 
co. — Also  a  township  of  Livingstone  co..  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  220  ra.  W  of  Albany,  bordered  on  the 
E  by  the  Genesee  river,  and  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal,  and  drained  by  branches  of  the  river.  Pop. 
in  1840,  3,049;  in  1850.  2,785.— Also  a  township  of 
York  co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  21  m.  88E  of 
Hanrisburg,  in  N  lat.  39°  58'.  and  W  long.  76°  40', 
intersected  by  the  York  and  Cumberland,  the  Balti- 
more, and  Susquehanna,  and  the  York  and  Wrights- 
ville  railroads.  Pop.  in  1840,4,779;  in  1850,  about 
6.000. — Also  a  township  of  York  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,294.— Also  a  township  of 
Athens  co..  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  drained  bv  Hock- 
hocking  river  and  its  tributaries.  Pop.  in  1840, 
1,601.— Also  a  township  of  Belmont  co..  in  the  same 
state,  bounded  on  the  E  by  Ohio  river,  and  drained 
by  Captina  creek.  Pop.  1,294. — Also  a  township 
or  Darke  co..  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  369. — Abo  a 
township  of  Medina  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
781. — Also  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  in  the  same 
slate.  Pop.  1,082.— Also  a  township  of  Sandusky 
co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop.  1,301. — Also  a  town- 
ship of  Tuscarawas  co..  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
865. — Also  a  township  of  Van  Wert  co.,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  181. — Also  a  township  of  Union  co.,  in 
the  same  state,  drained  by  Rush  and  Bogues  creeks, 
affluents  of  Sciota  river,  and  42  m.  NW  by  N  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  in  1840,  493;  in  1850,  831.— Also 
a  township  of  Washtenano  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  61  m.  SE  of  Lansing,  drained  by  afflu- 
ents of  Raisin  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,146;  in  1850, 
1,360. — Also  a  township  of  Switzerland  Co.,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana.  Pop.  in  1840,  1,331. — Also  a 
township  of  Steuben  co.,  in  the  same  state.  Pop. 
191.— Also  a  township  of  Noble  co ,  in  the  same 
state.  Pop.  289.— Also  a  village  of  Gibson  co., 
in  the  same  state,  120  m.  SW  by  S  of  Indianapolis, 
near  the  Evansville  and  Illinois  railroad. — Also  n 
village  of  Crawford  co.,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  on 
the  W  side  of  Wabash  river,  and  1 15  m.  ESE  of 
Springfield  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  350;  in  1850,  500. 
— Also  a  river  in  the  state  of  Maine,  in  the  8  part 
of  the  township  of  York,  which  flows  E  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  embouchure,  forming  a 
capacious  harbour.— Also  a  river  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, formed  by  the  confluence  of  Pamnnkey  and 
Mattaponv  rivers,  which  unite  in  the  SE  extremity 
of  King  William  co.,  and  which,  after  a  course  of 
about  30  m.,  enters  Chesapeake  bay,  by  a  mouth  3 
m.  in  width.  It  forms  the  best  harbour  in  Virginia. 

YORK  (Cape),  a  headland  forming  the  NE  point 
of  Australia,  advancing  into  Torres  straits  between 
the  ocean  and  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  oppo- 
site Now  Guinea,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  80 
m.,  in  S  lat  10°  41',  E  long.  142°  34'.  To  the  NE, 
about  7  m.  from  the  continent,  is  a  group  of  islands 
3  in  number,  of  tho  same  name.  The  principal 
island  is  about  3  m.  long,  and  has  a  conspicuous 
flat-topped  hill.  It  is  surrounded  bv  coral  reefs. 
YORK  (Gulf  of),  a  sound  or  gulf  of  North 


Australia,  to  the  S  of  Montague  sound,  and  N  of 
the  embouchure  of  Prince  Regent's  river,  in  8  Ul 
t4°  50',  and  E  long.  125°  5'.  Ita  entrance,  formed 
by  Gapes  Pond  and  Hardy,  is  about  18  m.  in  width. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  two  rivers,  viz.,  Roe  river 
at  the  head,  and  Harper  river  on  the  N,  and  forms 
a  Bpacious  harbour,  distinguished  as  Prince  Frede- 
rick's harbour.  It  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  preci- 
pitous rocks  from  100  to  300  ft.  in  height,  and  con- 
tain)* numerous  islands. 

YORK  (Nkw),  a  village  in  the  township  <4 
Mnrton,  parish  of  Tynemouth,  Northumberland. 
Pop.  253. 

YORKE,  a  river  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  di»- 
trict  of  Liverpool  Plains,  an  affluent  of  the  Tur- 
rabfile. 

YORKE  PENINSULA,  an  extensive  promon- 
tory of  South  Australia,  extending  between  the 
Gulf  of  8t.  Vincent  on  the  E,  and  Spencer's  Golf 
on  the  W,  and  separated  on  the  8  from  Kangaroo 
island  by  Investigator's  strait,  and  terminating  in 
the  SW'in  Cape  Spencer  or  Berthier.  Its  shorn 
are  generally  low  and  sandy,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cape  already  named,  and  Corny  Point 
and  Cape  Pierce,  forming  Hardwick  bay  on  the  W. 
present  no  important  point  of  outline. 

YORKFLEKT,  a  township  in  the  parish  of 
Howden,  E.  R.  of  Yorkshire,  6$  m.  SE  by  E  of 
Howden,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ouse  into  the  H am- 
ber.   Area  1,597  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  206. 

YORK  HAVEN*,  a  village  of  York  co..  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  U.  8.,  on  the  SW  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  at  the  junction  of  the  Conewago,  and 
intersected  bv  the  York  and  Cumberland  railroad. 

YORK  MINSTER  a  summit  on  the  8  side  of 
Waterman  island.  Terra-del- Fuego.  near  the  en- 
trance to  Christmas  sound,  in  S  lat.  55°  24'  30*.  and 
K  long.  70°  V  50*. 

YORK  POINT,  a  headland  of  Patagonia,  in 
Matralhaens  strait,  near  a  roadstead  of  the  «an>f 
name,  in  S  lat.  53°  32'  35*.  The  roadstead  it  be- 
tween Port  Gallant  and  Jerome  channel,  and  off 
Hnchelor's  river. 

YORKSHIRE,  a  northern  maritime  county,  bv 
far  the  largest  in  England,  extending,  in  its  extreme 
points,  between  53°  18'  and  54'40'N  lat,  and  between 
2°  40*  W  and  0°  10*  E  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N  by 
Westmoreland  and  Durham,  divided  from  the  Utter 
by  the  river  Tees ;  on  the  E  by  the  German  ocean; 
on  the  8  by  the  Humber,  dividing  it  from  Lincoln- 
shire, and  by  the  shires  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Chester ;  and  on  the  W  by  Lancashire.  The  form 
of  the  whole  county  is  that  of  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle, the  longest  'diagonal  extending  from  Kw  to 
SE,  about  130  m.,  and  the  shortest  from  SW  to  >'K 
about  90  m.  Square  area  3,635,820  acres.  From 
its  great  extent,  this  co.,  exclusive  of  the  citv  and 
ninety  of  the  city  of  York,  has  been  distribute-] 
into  three  grand  districts,  called  riding*,  a  name  de- 
rived from  a  Saxon  term  signifying  third*.  The 
north  riding  is  divided  into  11  wapentakes  besidei 
Whitby  Strand  liberty  ;  tbe  east  into  7;  and  the 
west  into  9.  There  are  613  parishes  in  the  county, 
1  archicpiscopal  city,  17  parliamentary  borooghi 
and  59  market-towns.  Inhabited  houses  in  1831, 
261,281 ;  in  1841,  307,372;  in  1851,  360,188.  The 
pop.  of  the  co.,  with  that  of  the  city  in  1801,  wu 
858,892;  in  1831,  1.371,359;  in  1841,  1.591,564; 
in  1851,  1,797,995.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  an  able  chip 
tcr  on  tbe  races  of  men  in  Yorkshire,  says:  "u. 
without  regard  to  any  real  or  supposed  evidence  of 
their  national  origin,  we  attempt  to  class  the  »cta»i 
pop.  of  Yorkshire  into  natural  groups,  we  shall  find, 
independent  of  Irish  emigrants,  three  main  type* 
frequently  distinct,  but  as  often  confused  by  mter- 
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rhnnge  of  elementary  features.  First,  Tall,  large  - 
boned,  mascalar  persons ;  visage  long,  angular ; 
complexion  lair,  or  florid  ;  eyes  blue,  or  grey ;  hair, 
light  brown,  or  reddish.  Such  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  North  riding,  from  the  eastern  coast 
to  tho  western  mountains,  they  are  plentiful.  Blue- 
eyed  families  prevail  very  much  about  Lincoln. 
Second,  Person  robust;  visage  oval,  full  and  round- 
ed; noee  often  slightly  aquiline ;  complexion  some- 
what embrowned,  flond;  eyes  brown,  or  grey ;  hair 
brown,  or  reddish.  In  the  West  riding,  especially 
in  the  elevated  districts,  very  powerful  men  have 
these  characters.  Third,  Persons  of  lower  stature 
and  smaller  proportions ;  visage  short,  rounded ; 
complexion  unbrowned ;  eyes  very  dark,  elongated ; 
hair  verr  dark.  Such  hair  and  eyes  are  commonly 
called  black.  Individuals  having  these  characters 
occur  in  the  lower  grounds  of  Yorkshire,  as  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aire  below  Leeds,  in  the  vale  of  the 
Derwent,  and  the  level  regions  8  of  York.  They 
are  still  more  frequent  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lei- 
cestershire, and  may  be  said  to  abound  amid  the 
true  Anglians  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  physi- 
cal characters  here  traced  cannot  be,  as  Dr.  Prit- 
chard  conjectures  in  a  parallel  case  in  Germany,  the 
effect  of  some  centuries  of  residence  in  towns,  for 
they  are  spread  like  an  epidemic  among  the  rural 
and  secluded  population  as  much  as  among  the 
dwellers  in  towns.  Unless  we  suppose  such  varie- 
ties of  appearance  to  spring  up  among  the  blue- 
eyed  races,  we  must  regard  them  as  a  legacy  from 
the  Roman  colonists  and  the  older  Britons,  amongst 
whom,  as  already  stated,  the  Iberian  element  was 
conjecturally  admitted.  Adopting  this  latter  view, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  other  groups. 
They  are  of  North  German  or  Scandinavian  origin, 
and  the  men  of  Yorkshire  inherit  the  physical  organi- 
zation, and  retain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  lan- 
guage of  their  adventurous  sires.  In  the  words  em- 
ployed, in  the  vowel  sounds,  the  elisions,  and  the 
construction  of  sentences,  the  Yorkshire  dialects 
offer  interesting  analogies  to  the  old  English  of 
Shakspeare  and  Chaucer,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  the  Norse,  as  it  is  preserved  to  us 
by  the  Icelanders." 

Climate-]  The  climate  of  the  Xorth  riding  fi  various.  In  the 
vale  of  York  lite  air  is  mild  and  temperate,  eacept  near  the 
moon.  The  Howard  Ian  hilli  are  cold.  Ryedale  and  the  marshes 
on  the  akirt  of  the  Derwent  enjoy  a  mild  bat  damp  air.  The 
great  alt  of  the  eastern  moorland*  render*  their  climate  ex- 
tremely cold.  The  vale  of  Cleveland  ha*  a  climate  somewhat 
x'trt ;  but  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  the  freqni^nt  use  of  lime, 
ojuour  to  accelerate  the  harvest  The  climate  Of  the  western 
U'»wl*nda  I*  colder  and  mora  moist  than  that  of  the  eastern. 
Some  variations  aUo  exist  in  the  East  riding.  It  twin*  colder  on 
tha  rastero  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  woM*.  The  level. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  riding  enjoy  a  mild  climate.  In  the 
cetera  part*  of  the  Wert  ridins.  towards  the  banks  of  the  Ouse. 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  country,  resembles  that  of 
the  East  riding  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  damps  and 
far*  are  somewhat  prevalent.  In  the  middle  district  the  air  I* 
sharper,  dearer,  and  mora  healthful.  In  the  western  the  cli- 
aute  is  cold,  tempestuous,  and  rainy. 

Surface,]  The  geographical  features  of  this  co. 
arc  strongly  marked,  and  render  the  whole  province 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  kingdom.  The 
North  riding  is  distinguished  by  a  coast  strikingly 
bold  and  rocky,  and  presenting  cliffs  which  occa- 
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■tonally  rise  to  an  alt.  of  600,  and  even  800  ft.  There 
hi  an  average  loss  of  land,  by  encroachments  of  the 
*ea  on  this  coast,  of  about  2  J  yds.,  or  33  acres  an- 
nually. A  little  further  inland,  successive  ranges 
of  bills,  rising  one  above  the  other,  form  the  ele- 
vated tracts  of  the  moorlands,  presenting  a  dreary 
and  desolate  aspect  of  hopeless  sterility.  Further 
westward  appear  the  extensive  vales  of  Cleveland 
and  York,  and  beyond  them  the 


and  moorlands.  The  East  riding  is  the  least  inter- 
esting in  the  county,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wolds,  displays  no  prominent  variations  in  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  country.  The  West  riding  is  irre- 
gular in  its  surface — so  far  westward  as  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  and  Oatley,  it  rises  into  hills  and  is  beau- 
fully  variegated — farther  westward  still  it  becomes 
mountainous  and  rugged,  occasionally  intersected 
with  beantiful  valleys,  and  displaying,  in  Inglcbo- 
rough,  Whernside,  Pennigent  and  Bowfell  some  of 
the  loftiest  passes  in  England. 

Soil*  and  produce  ]  In  the  North  riding,  the  soil 
along  the  coast  is  brownish  clay  and  loam :  the  hills 
abound  with  alum-shale.  The  district  of  Cleveland 
hn»  a  fertile  clay  and  fine  red  sandy  soil.  The  vale 
of  York,  both  in  soil  and  fertility,  is  very  variable. 
Swaledale,  on  each  side  of  the  river  Swale,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Tho  surface  of  some  of  the  higher 
hills  in  the  eastern  moorlands  is  entirely  covered 
with  large  masses  of  freestone  and  extensive  mo- 
rasses, and  j>cat  bogs  highly  dangerous  to  pass.  In 
the  West  nding  the  soils  vary  from  a  deep  strong 
clay  or  loam  to  the  worst  peat  earth.  In  the  East 
riding  there  is  a  light  loam  with  a  mixture  of  gra- 
vel in  the  sheep  districts  of  the  Wolds.  The  flat 
country  extending  between  the  wolds,  the  Ouse,  and 
the  Humberto  Hull,  towards  the  Spurn-head,  along 
the  side  of  the  Humber,  presents  a  soil  of  a  strong 
nature.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
riding,  agriculture  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, considering  the  circumstances  of  climate  and 
soil.  In  tlie  vale  of  York  it  is  computed  that  one- 
third  of  the  ground  is  in  tillage,  and  two-thirds  in 
grass.  Tlie  enclosed  lands,  in  many  of  the  dales, 
are  chiefly  appropriated  to  meadow.  The  lower  and 
better  parts  of  the  moors  are  mostly  stinted  pastures, 
on  which  the  cattle  are  kept  in  summer.  Barley  is 
not  much  cultivated  in  the  North  riding,  nor  rye, 
except  on  poor  and  sandy  soils.  Meslin,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye,  is  very  common,  and  of  this 
the  household  bread  is  made.  Ryedale  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  culture  of  oats  as  Cleveland  is  for 
that  of  wheat.  The  extent  of  the  woodlands  is  com- 
paratively small.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  timber  in  the  hedge-rows.  The  oak  timber, 
though  not  large,  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  being 
produced  slowly  on  sound,  and  often  rocky  ground. 
The  breed  of  cattle  is  chiefly  the  short-horned.  The 
northern  part  of  the  vale  or  York,  and  of  Cleveland, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Tees- water  breed.  This 
district  is  supposed  to  produce  the  largest  cattle  in 
England,  and  the  breed  Las  of  late  years  been  greatly 
improved.  The  Tees-water  sheep  arc  large,  coarse 
boned,  and  slow  feeders ;  and  the  wool  is  harsh  and 
dry.  But  the  stock  has  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
mixture  of  the  Dialey  and  Northumberland  breeds. 
The  native  moorland  sheep  are  small.  Their  wool 
is  worked  up  into  knitted  hosiery,  for  which  the 
dales  are  celebrated.  On  the  western  moors,  how- 
ever, the  sheep  are  chiefly  of  the  small  Scotch  breed. 
Yorkshire  has  long  been  famed  for  its  horses,  and 
the  North  riding  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its 
breed.  The  Cleveland  horses  being  cleanly  made, 
strong,  and  active,  are  extremely  well-adapted  to 
the  coach  and  to  the  plough ;  those  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  vale  of  York  are,  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  racing  blood,  rendered  the  most  va- 
luable breed  for  the  saddle.  The  southern  part  of 
the  vale,  the  Howardine  hills,  Ryedale,  and  the 
marshes,  also  produce  a  great  number  of  horses  both 
for  the  saddle  and  the  coach.  The  dales  of  the  east- 
ern moorlands  rear  many  horses,  which,  being  of  a 
smaller  breed,  are  too  low  for  the  coach,  but  are  a 
useful  and  hardy  race.    Horses  also  constitute  a     i  l 
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considerable  part  of  the  stock  in  the  higher  parts  of 
the  western  moorlands.  They  are  generally  bred 
between  tbe  Scottish  Galloways  and  the  country 
breed,  and  are  a  hardy  and  very  strong  race,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size:  these  are  chiefly  sold  into  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  W  riding  and  Lancashire 
for  the  ordinary  purposes.  In  the  East  riding 
greater  improvements  have  been  made  in  agriculture 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  county.  In  the  low 
grounds  adjoining  to  the  river  Hull,  such  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  drainage  as  less  than  a 
century  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 
On  the  wolds  very  great  improvements  have  taken 
place.  The  valleys  and  declivities  of  the  hills  now 
wave  with  plontiful  crops  of  wheat,  and  neither  ser- 
vants nor  labourers  will  cat  barley  bread.  The 
rabbit-warrens  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the 
breed  of  sheep  has  been  improved,  especially  by 
crosses  from  the  I^eicesterahire.  Enclosures  have 
indeed  become  almost  general.  The  whole  of  the 
level,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  wolds  to  the 
western  limit*  of  the  riding,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  East  riding,  is  now  a  corn  country.  Although 
there  are  no  extensive  woods  between  the  wolds  and 
the  Ouse,  there  are  perhaps  a  superabundance  of 
plantations  and  trees  in  the  hedge-rows  of  old  en- 
closures. In  the  West  riding  almost  all  the  arable 
land  is  enclosed  with  hedges  or  stone  walla ;  the 
former  in  the  eastern,  the  latter  in  the  western  parts. 
A  greater  part  of  this  riding  is  exclusively  kept  in 
grass.  The  extensive  commons  of  Hatfield.  Stain- 
forth,  Thome,  &c,  extending  to  about  12,000  acres, 
have  been  enclosed  and  rendered  arable.  In  the 
arable  lands  of  the  Wcat  riding,  a  greater  quantity 
of  wheat  is  raised  than  of  any  other  grain.  The 
quantity  of  oak  and  ashwood  is  very  considerable, 
and  both  meet  with  a  ready  market  at  the  shipping 
and  manufacturing  towns.  A  large  portion  is  also 
used  at  the  mines  and  collieries.  Draining  is  assi- 
duously attended  to  in  the  West  riding.  In  regard 
to  cattle,  less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeds 
in  this  district,  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  rid- 
ings. The  horned  cattle  may  bo  classed  under 
three  distinct  heads:  First,  the  short-honied  or 
Holdcrncss  breed,  which  prevails  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  riding:  second,  The  long-horned,  or 
Craven  breed,  which  are  both  bred  and  fed  in  the 
western  parts ;  and,  third,  A  cross-breed  between 
the  two  above-mentioned.  Immense  numbers  of 
Scotch  cattle,  also,  are  fed  in  this  district,  and  sold 
to  the  butchers.  The  sheep  have  been  so  often 
crossed,  as  to  confound  all  distinction.  But  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Leicestershire  breed  has  much  improved 
them  of  late  years. 

Minerals,  ax.]  In  the  North  riding  the  minerals 
consist  chiefly  of  the  alum  mines,  on  the  coast 
of  Whitby,  and  the  lead  mines  in  Swaledale  and 
the  neighbouring  valleys.  Excellent  freestone  or 
grit  is  found  in  many  parts  of  this  riding.  A 
long  but  narrow  ridge,  producing  lime  of  a  quality 
peculiarly  excellent  for  agricultural  purposes,  ex- 
tends along  the  edge  of  the  eastern  moorlandB. 
Marble  of  various  kinds  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  western  moorlandB,  but  is  converted  to  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  making  lime  or  repairing 
roads.  Coal  is  found,  but  the  quantity  is  small  and 
the  quality  bad.  In  the  East  riding,  chalk  is  the 
principal  fossil  substance.  The  mineral  productions 
of  the  West  riding  are  of  peculiar  value,  as  they 
create  and  supply  the  manufactures  of  the  district. 
They  consist  of  coal,  iron,  and  stone;  and  lead  is 
extracted  in  great  abundance  from  the  mines  of 
Gras8ington  and  Patelybridge.  The  West  riding, 
indeed,  yields  in  geological  interest  to  no  equal 
space  in  the  kingdom.    In  this  portion  of  the  island 
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four  clearly  marked  divisions  present  themselves. 
The  levels  on  the  east  rest  on  the  stratum  of  rud 
sand  and  clay,  with  gypsum  or  alabaster  in  varying 
quantity.  The  magncsian  limestone  range  is  one 
great  plain  rising  from  beneath  the  levels,  and  ter- 
minating toward  the  west  in  a  regular  well-defined 
edge,  forming  the  partial  summit  of  drainage.  In  the 
south  is  the  great  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal 
field,  which  rivals,  or  even  surpasses  in  importance, 
that  of  Northumberland.  The  mining  district  is,  ia 
some  parts  of  the  north,  exceedingly  variable  in 
features,  occupying  either  high  or  low  ground,  pro- 
ducing or  not  producing  metallic  ores. 

2?iW*.]  See  articles  Tn  *  and  Swale.  The 
Swale  waters  the  romantic  tract  called  Swaledale; 
and  passing  by  Richmond  and  Cattcrick,  enters  the 
Vale  of  York,  and  flows  in  that  level  country  till  it 
receives  the  Wiske,  a  small  river  rising  near  Osmo- 
therley.  It  then  continues  its  course  till  at  Mytoa 
it  joins  the  Ube  :  which  see.  The  united  river  then 
continues  its  course  to  about  6  m.  below  Borougfa- 
bridge,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Ouse  :  which 
also  see.  The  Nidd  rises  in  Netherdale,  and  passes 
by  Knaresborough,  to  Nun-Monkton,  where  it  joins 
the  Ouse.  The  Foss  rises  near  Craikt- -Castle,  and 
joins  the  Ouse  at  York.  The  Wharf  rises  at  tbe 
foot  of  Craven  hills,  waters  the  beautiful  district  of 
Wharfdale,  passing  Tadcaster,  and  joins  the  Ouse  at 
Nun-Applcton.  The  Derwent  rises  in  the  eastern 
moorlands,  in  the  North  riding,  within  about  4  m. 
of  the  sea:  runs  at  first  in  a  line  almost  parallel  to 
the  coast,  by  Ayton,  to  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and 
afterwards  in  a  westerly  direction,  till  it  receive*  the 
Rye  from  Helmaley ;  then  south- westwardly  by  Mal- 
ton,  and  thence  by  Gate-Helmsley,  Stamford-bridge, 
&c.  to  the  Ouse,  near  Barmby,  from  which  it  is  na- 
vigable for  vessels  of  25  tons  burthen  to  Malton. 
From  its  junction  with  the  small  river  Hartford  near 
its  source,  the  Derwent  forma  the  boundary  between 
the  North  and  East  ridings,  rill  it  approaches  near 
Stamford-bridge,  where  it  enters  the  East  Riding. 
The  Aire  and  Calder  are  described  in  separate  ar- 
ticles :  which  sec.  The  Don  rises  in  the  western 
moors  beyond  Pennistone,  flows  south-east  by  Shef- 
field, north-east  by  Rothcrham,  Doncaster,  &c.,  and 
north  by  Rawcliffe  bridge  to  Goole,  where  it  fall* 
into  the  Ouse.  In  its  course  it  is  joined  by  the 
Hodbeck,  the  Wente,  and  other  tributaries,  »nd  by 
several  canals  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  Ons* 
is  thus  the  great  drain  of  all  Yorkshire.  See  article 
Huu_ 

CanaU]  The  canals  of  Yorkshire  are  chiefly  In  the  West  rid* 
lag.—  1.  The  Bamaley  canal;  from  the  Cakler,  near  WaketWd, 
to  Uie  D«am  and  Dove  caiial  near  Barnslev.  a  distance  of  1J  r.. 
-1  The  Bradford  canal ;  from  Bradford  to  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal  at  WindhiU,  3  ox- 8.  The  Dearn  and  Dot*  canal  , 
from  the  river  Don  near  Meaborough  to  the  Bamsley  canal,  f  ro 
—4  The  Iluddcrsfield  canal ;  from  Hadderafleld  to  the  Han. 
cheater  and  Oldham  canal  In  Lancashire.  19  J  m..  passing  througk 
a  tunnel  -ti  m.  In  length. — A.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  caul: 
beginning  at  1/eede,  and  leaving  the  co.  near  Coin*,  in  Lanca- 
shire.— fi.  The  ('alder  and  Hebble  canal,  on  the  tine  of  the  river 
C alder  from  Wakefield  to  Halifax.— 7.  The  Ramaden  canal 
the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  to  U»e  Huddersfi elc 
—8.  The  Rochdale  canal ;  entering  from  Rochdale  fan 
and  joining  the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation  near  Halifax  * 
Tbe  Stalnforth  and  Keadley  canal ;  partly  ia  this  co.  and  partly 
in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  county  of  Lincoln,  branching;  frwn  t»e 
navigation  of  the  Don  at  Flahlake  near  Stalnforth,  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  Trent  at  Keadley,  IS  m. 

RaUrayi.)  The  North  Midland,  the  York  and  North  WkDukI 
and  the  Great  North  of  England  railways,  forming  part  of  Iks 
main  line  from  the  Midland  and  more  southern  parts  of  EogUwi, 
Intersect  this  co.  The  North  Midland  railway  enters  from  Derby- 
shire by  crossing  the  small  river  Bother,  and  runs  northward*  ty 
Muaboroutrii  near  Rolherham.  K Unburst,  Bwlnton,  Darnell  Cad- 
worth  near  Bamaley,  Oakenham  near  Wakefield.  Alton*  nor 
Normanton,  Woodlcaford,  and  Leeds.  The  York  and  Sort* 
Midland  Joins  the  north  Midland  line  at  the  Alloft  station  near 
Normanton,  and  runs  SE  28$  m.,  by  CastleforxL  Barton-Salmi*- 
Milford,  Sherburne,  UUeakclfe,  and  Bolion-Percy,  to  York.  * 
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North  of  England  line  joins  the  York  and  North  Midland 
York,  and  run*  SNW  by  Shepton,  Tollertoo,  Alne,  Ruskelt, 
ay.  Think.  Otterinctnn.  Northallerton,  Danby.  WUke.  E*»t 
id  Croft.  At  Croft  It  enter*  th«  co.  of  Durham  :  which 
m*.  See  alao  Caorr,  lUauxorox,  and  Noktuumbkbland. 
The  Manchester  and  Leeds  line  of  railway  enter*  tills*  co.  at  Tod- 
morrten.  and  terminate*  In  the  North  Midland  at  Normanton:  see 
article  LaxCasmibe.  This  Important  line  completes  the  railway 
communication  across  the  island  by  Its  connections  with  the 
Leeds  and  Selby,  and  the  Sclby  and  Hull  lines.  The  Leeds  and 
Selbv  railway  ran*  from  Leeds  by  Gsrforth,  Mucklcflcld.  Milford, 
and  1 1  amble.'  to  Selby,  craning  the  York  and  North  Midland  line 
at  Milford,  where  the  ireneral  western  termintu  of  the  line  may 
be  *aid  to  be  now  placed.  The  Selby  and  Hull  line  run*  from 
Selby  by  Cliff,  Howden,  Eartrinffton,  Saddlelborpe,  BrOSgh, 
Ferrtby,  and  Hesale.  to  Hall ;  a  dbtance  of  30f  m.  The  Man- 
cheater  and  Sheffield  railway  enters  this  co.  through  a  tunnel 
sear  Tintwhistle.  and  runs  by  PeoUtone,  Ac  to  Sheffield,  as  de- 
scribed under  article  LaxcasHIBB  :  which  see.  The  Sheffield  and 
Rntherham  line  run*  from  Sheffield  by  Holme*  and  nrifrhuide  to 
Rotherhsm,  a  distance  of  5  J  nr.,  exclusive  of  a  branch  <  r  1 J  m  to 
Cireasboroujrh.  Lced*  and  Bradford  are  connected  by  railway. 
A  continuation  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  to  Middlcburgh. 
t  rarrrses  a  portion  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  North  riding 
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a  circuitous  course  by  Newton-dale,  Ac,  to  Whitby,  a  di«- 
of2«  m. 


Commercial  IJistorn.)  Respecting  the  origin  And 
the  earlier  history  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Yorkshire,  we  must  hero  refer  to  article  Halifax. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  was  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  as 
till  then  the  English  were  unable  to  dye  and  dress 
their  own  cloths,  which  were,  therefore,  usually  sent 
to  Holland  to  be  dved  and  dressed,  and  returned  to 
En  gland  for  sale.  The  introduction  of  the  inventions 
of  Arkwright  and  Watt  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent,  and  the  heginuiug  of  the  present,  formed  a 
still  more  important  epoch,  as  these  inventions  were 
soon  applied  to  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 
ture, and  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  some  of 
its  seats  in  this  county.  The  woollen  trade  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  and  around  Leeds  and  Hcdderh- 
risu>:  which  see;  the  worsted  stuff  at  Bradford 
and  Halipax  ;  and  blanket*  and  carpets  at  Dews- 
blrv  and  Hbckjiondwike:  which  also  see.  In 
1838  the  number  of  woollen-mills  in  this  county 
wan  60G.  employing  18,735  males,  and  8,813  females; 
in  I860  they  were  880  in  number.  The  worsted-mills 
in  1838  were  348,  employing  6,992  males,  and  19,611 
females;  in  1850  they  were  418.  There  are  also  an 
immense  number  of  band-loom  weavers  in  this  trade, 
as  well  as  in  the  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures. The  number  of  flax-mills  in  the  co.  in  1838 
was  91,  employing  3,230  males,  and  6,414  females; 
in  1850  the  flax-mills  were  only  60  in  number.  In 
1838  the  number  of  cotton- mills  was  169,  employing 
5,662  males,  and  6,774  females ;  in  1850,  the  number 
of  cotton-mills  was  227,  with  1,943,807  spindles,  and 
8.102  power  looms.  The  next  great  manufacture 
in  this  county  is  that  of  cutlery:  see  Sheffield. 

Franchise  and  Qovernment.]  Previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  act,  two  members  were  re- 
turned to  parliament  for  the  county,  and  two  each 
for  the  boroughs  of  Aldborougb,  Beverley,  Borough- 
bridge,  Heydon,  Kingston  -  upon  -  Hull.  Knarcs- 
borough,  New  Malton,  Northallerton,  Pontefract, 
Richmond,  Ripon,  Scarborough,  Think,  and  York. 
Under  the  Reform  act  two  members  are  returned  fur 
each  of  the  ridings.  The  boroughs  of  A  Id  borough, 
Boroughbridge,  and  Heydon,  were  disfranchised; 
those  of  Northallerton  and  Think  were  deprived  of 
one  member  each ;  Bradford,  Halifax,  Leeds,  and 
Sheffield,  were  granted  two  members  each,  and 
Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Whitby,  one  each. 
The  co.  is  included  in  the  northern  circuit.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  York,  where  there  is  a  county 
jail.  This  co.  is  in  the  province  of  York  ;  and  un- 
til recently  was  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and 
p.vrt  ly  in  that  of  York.   The  former  part  consisted 


of  the  deaneries  of  Richmond,  Catterick,  and  Bor- 
oughbridge, with  part  of  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  all  in  the 
archd.  of  Richmond  and  dio.  of  Chester;  and  the 
Utter  of  the  deaneries  of  Cleveland,  Ridall,  Bulmcr, 
Ripon,  and  Ripon  with  Mansam,  all  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cleveland;  the  deaneries  of  Dickering, 
Ruckrose,  Herthill  and  Hull,  and  Holderneas,  all  in 
the  archd.  of  the  East  riding ;  and  the  deaneries  of 
Craven,  York  Ainsty,  York  citv,  Pontefract,  and 
Doncaster,  all  in  the  archd.  of  York,  or  West  rid- 
ing. By  orders  in  council,  however,  of  recent  date, 
those  parts  of  the  co.  previously  in  the  dio.  of  Ches- 
ter, together  with  the  deaneries  of  Ripon,  Ripon 
with  Massam,  Craven,  and  parts  of  York  AinBty, 
and  of  Pontefract,  have  been  transferred  from  their 
respective  dioceses  in  order  to  form  the  new  diocese 
of  Rirox :  see  that  article. 

YORKSHIRE,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  250  m.  W  of  Albany, 
drained  by  Cattaraugus  creek  and  its  branches. 
Pop.  in  1840,  1,292;  in  1850,  2,010. 

YORK  SULPHUR-SPRINGS,  a  village  of 
Adams  co.,  in  the  Btate  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  20 
m.  SSW  of  Harrisburg. 

YORKTOWN.  a  village  of  Delaware  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  U.  S.,  48  m.  NE  of  Indianapolis,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  railroad,  and  near 
the  W  fork  of  White  river.  Pop.  in  1850,  about 
300. — Also  a  township  of  West  Cnestcr  co.,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  94  m.  8  of  Albany,  drained  by 
Croton  river  and  its  branches,  from  which,  by  means 
of  a  dam  250  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  in  breadth,  is  form- 
ed Croton  Pond,  which  supplies  New  York  with 
water.  Pop.  in  1840,  2,819;  in  1850,  2,273.- Also 
a  village  and  port  of  York  co.,  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  S  side  of  York  river,  1 1  m.  from  its 
mouth  and  70  m.  ESE  of  Richmond,  in  S  hit  37° 
13',  And  W  long.  76°  34'.  Pop.  in  1840,  about  300. 
It  is  noted  as  the  place  of  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis'  troops  to  General  Washington,  on  Octo- 
ber 19th,  1781. 

YORKVILLE,  a  village  of  Upper  Canada,  2  m. 
N  of  Toronto.  Pop.  1,750.— Also  the  cap.  of  York 
district  in  S  Carolina,  L*.  8.,  86  in.  N  of  Colum- 
bia. 

YORKVILLE,  a  village  of  New  York  co..  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  U.  8.,  on  the  Harlem  railway,  5 
m.  NNEof  the  City  Hall,  New  York.— Also  a  village 
of  York  district,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  on  a 
branch  of  Broad  river,  and  63  m.  N  by  W  of  Colum- 
bus. Pop.  in  1840,  400;  in  1850,  850.— Also  a 
township  of  Racine  co.,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
78  m.  ESE  of  Madison,  drained  by  Des  Plauies 
river.  It  liA8  An  undulating  surface,  and  is  gene- 
rally fertile.  Pop.  in  1850,  998. — Also  a  village  of 
Gibson  co.,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  143  m.  W  of 
Nashville,  on  a  branch  of  Obion  river.  Pop.  in  1840, 
about  100. 

l  ORUBA.    See  Yakiuba. 

YOSEPHEN,  or  Josephks  (Saixt),  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  St.  GaII,  And  ball,  of 
Gossau,  on  the  Sitter.    Pop.  1,269. 

YOSEPHIDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail, 
of  Rumburg.    Pop.  269. 

YOSEPHIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.    Pop.  212. 

YOSEPHOVA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  co- 
mitat  of  Toronto!,  on  the  Theiss.    Pop.  1,430. 

YOSEPHSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Czas- 
lau.  Pop.  340.— Also  a  village  in  the  regency  of 
Bohmisch-Leipa  and  bail,  of  Haida.  Pop.  270.— 
Also  A  village  of  Hungary  to  the  NW  of  Peterwar- 
dein,  on  the  Theiss.   Pop.  3,050 
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YOSEPH8LAG, a  village  of  Austria,  on  the  Knns, 
and  bail,  of  Omund.    Pop.  228. 

YOSEPHSRUHE,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Cbodxiesen.  Pop. 
245. 

Y08EPH8TADT,  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  ol' Brunn.    Pop.  980.    See  also  Joskphstadt. 

YOSEPHSTHAL.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Bohraisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of 
Yablonz.  Pop.  460.  It  has  a  glass-work  and 
several  mills. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Bud- 
wcis,  and  bail,  of  Ober-Plaa.  Pop.  150.  It  has  a 
glass-work. — Also  a  village  of  the  Military  confines 
of  Croatia,  to  the  S  of  Ogtilin.    Pop.  1,150. 

Y08IDA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  prov.  of  Mikava,  162  m.  WSW  of  Yedo.  Pop. 
1,350.  It  has  two  suburbs,  a  castle,  and  extensive 
iron-works. 

YOSSA,  or  Jossa,  a  village  of  HeBse,  iu  the  prov. 
and  circle  of  Fulda.    Pop.  500. 

YOSS-EN-YOSSA,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hanaa,  and  circle  of  Schluchtern.  Pop.  420. 

Y088ERNDORF,  or  Josskrmkjkf,  a  village  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  prc- 
aidial  of  Ebern.    Pop.  260. 

YOSSHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Neuburg.    Pop.  212. 

YOSTHAL,  or  Johthal,  a  village  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  8ce,  and  bail,  of 
Neustadt.    Pop.  560. 

YOSVAFEO,  or  Josvafko,  a  village  of  Hungary, 
in  the  comitat  of  Torna.    Pop.  900. 

Y08YVARA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Souronga,  72  m.  8W  of  Yedo,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  In  has  an  active  transit 
trade  in  iron-wood.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  harbour 
formerly  a  station  for  the  imperial  vessels. 

YOSZ,  or  Jos*,  a  markot-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
gsn.  of  Abanj,  near  Raschaa. 

YOUDGIA-K1RTA.   See  Jocjacarta. 

YOUDIA  and  YONDRA.   8ee  Siam. 

YOUDRA-SKAN.    See  Cambook. 

YOUGHAL,  a  rivulet  in  the  p.  of  Youghalarra, 
co.  Tipperary,  which  rises  among  the  Arm  moun- 
tains, and  flows  5  m.  NE  to  a  point  near  the  head  of 
the  8W  side  of  Youghal  bay. 

YOUGHAL,  or  St.  Maky's  ok  Yocohai.,  a  parish 
and  borough  of  co.  Cork.  Area  of  p.  4,830  acres. 
Pop.in  1831,11,327;  in  1841, 12,054.  The  surface  ex- 
tends along  the  Blackwater  and  its  estuarial  expan- 
sion, to  the  middle  of  the  W  side  of  Youghal  bay. 
The  inner  portion  of  Youghal  bay  constitutes  the 
harbour,  and  comprises  the  small  estunry  of  the 
Blackwater.  At  tne  entrance  of  the  harbour  may 
be  seen  the  remains  of  the  foundation  of  a  milt 
standing  on  a  rock,  which  shows  that  the  ocean  has 
greatly  exceeded  its  limits  on  this  shore. — The 
burgh  of  Youghal  stands  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Blackwater,  8 J  m.  E  by  N  of  Castle- Martyr,  12J  8 
by  E  of  Lismore,  and  23}  NE  of  Cork.  It  extends 
between  the  W  margin  of  the  estuary  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  the  E  base  of  a  long  and  steep  hill.  The 
principal  street  is  about  J  m.  in  length.  Vestiges 
of  the  old  town  walls  enclose  the  central  district  of 
the  town,  and  an  adjacent  portion  of  the  hill  slopes. 
The  suburbs  are  large,  ana  extend  in  every  direc- 
tion up  the  hill,  behind  the  old  town  wall,  and  con- 
tain many  very  miserable  cabins.  A  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  town  has  recently  been  ef- 
fected, in  the  re-edification  of  several  old  and  tottering 
buildings,  the  erection  of  a  good  inn,  the  building  of 
ono  or  two  good  public  edifices,  the  introduction  of 
gas,  and  tho  regular  cleansing  and  paving  of  the 
streets.  Tho  church,  situated  in  the  NW  part  of 
the  town,  and  usually  called  the  collegiate  church, 


displays  an  incongruous  mixture  of  parts  and  tastes, 
but  was  in  its  original  condition  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  all  Ireland  of  the  pointed  architecture 
now  technically  known  as  the  decorated  English 
style.  The  pop.  of  the  burgh  in  1841  was  7,372. 
It  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Its  only  manu- 
factures are  bricks,  cordage,  and  malt  liquors. 

YOUGHAL  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  E  side  of  Loach 
Derg,  co.  Tipperary,  projecting  from  the  main  body 
of  the  lough  at  a  point  L  by  N  of  the  opposite  pro- 
jection of  Scarriff  bay.  It  commoners  wi t  h  a  breadth 
of  rather  more  than  1  m.,  and  gradually  contracts 
to  a  breadth  of  &  m.,  and  penetrates  the  land  to  the 

e\oUGHIOGHENY,  a  river  which  has  its  source 
in  Preston  co.,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  U.  8.  paste* 
through  Alleghany  co.,  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 
and  enters  that  of  Pennsylvania,  between  Somerset 
and  Fayette  cos.  flows  N  and  N\V,  and  enters  the 
Alleghany  river  18  m.  8E  of  Pittsburg.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Ohio-pyle  falls,  30  m.  above  its  embouchure, 
where  it  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  20  ft. 
YOUGOURTAL   See  Eroetd. 

YOUJTOS.  an  Indian  tribe  of  Ecoador,  who  Inhabit  lae  terri- 
tory lying-  between  the  Tijrrv,  Napo,  and  Antaron. 

YOUKAHIR8.    8ee  Joukahirs. 

YOUKOU8K  I,  a  town  of  Rnssia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  27  m.  N  of  Chavli,  and  34 
m.  SVY  of  Mitau. 

YOUL.    See  Aiok. 

YOULGRAVE,  an  extensive  parish  in  the  co.  of 
Derby,  3  m.  8W  by  W  of  Bakewell,  containing  the 
chapclrics  of  Bircfiover,  Stanton,  and  Winster,  the 
township  of  Youlgrave,  and  the  hamlet  of  Gratton, 
all  in  the  bund,  of  High  Peak ;  and  the  chapelry  of 
Elton,  and  township  of  Middleton  with  Smerril,  in 
the  hund.  of  Wirksworth.   Pop.  in  1851,  3,764. 

YOULTHORPE,  a  township  in  the  p.  of  Bishop's 
Wilton,  Yorkshire,  5  m.  NW  by  N  of  Pocklington. 
Area  1.350  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  106;  in  1851.  105. 

YOUNG,  an  island  off  the  NE  coast  of  Australia, 
in  8  lat.  12°. 

YOUNG  A  I,  a  town  of  the  Ten  nas  scrim  provinces, 
in  the  district  of  Tavov,  1 14  m.  SSE  of  Amherst,  in 
N  lat.  14°  30*,  and  E  long.  98°  1ST. 

YOUNG-8 ESTERS.  Nretc,  or  Nxw  8em,  a  town 
of  Upper  Guinea,  in  Liberia,  about  5  m.  NW  of 
Trade  Town  and  80  m.  8E  of  Monrovia,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

YOUNG8TOWN.  a  village  and  port  of  Niagara 
co.,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  on  the  E  side 
of  Niagara  river,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario, 
and  276  m.  W  by  N  of  Albany.  It  is  connected  by 
a  ferry  with  Newark  in  Canada.  Pop.  in  1840, 400; 
in  1850,  550. — Also  a  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  138  m.  NE  by  E  of  Columbot, 
drained  by  Mahoning  river  and'  its  branches,  and 
near  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  canal.  Pop.  in 
1840,  654 ;  in  1850,  3,002.— Also  a  town  of  West- 
moreland co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  between 
the  head  branches  of  Loyalhanna,  and  127  m.  W  of 
Harrishnrg.    Pop.  in  1840, 415 ;  in  1850,  about  600. 

Y0UNG8VILLE,  a  village  of  Warren  cc,,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  on  Broken  Straw 
creek,  and  167  m.  NW  by  W  of  Harrisburg  fop. 
in  1840,  200;  in  1850,  about  400.— Also  a  village  of 
Tullapoosa  co.,  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  139  m.  ESE 
of  Tuscaloosa.   Pop.  in  1340,  about  75. 

YOUNG  WILLIAM'S  GROUP,  a  group  of  is- 
lands in  the  Pacific,  abont  60  m.  in  circnmf.,  and 
consisting  of  a  number  of  islands  connected  by  coral 
reefs.  The  two  southernmost  are  each  about  8  m. 
in  length,  and  a  A  m.  in  breadth.  The  NW  point  of 
the  group  is  in  N  lat.  5°  27',  E  long.  153°  24';  the 
8W,  in  N  lat.  5°8-,  E  long.  153°  38'.   These  island 
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are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees, 
and  are  thickly  peopled  by  a  light-complexioned 
able-bodied  race. 

YOUNG-WOMANSTOWN,  a  village  of  Clinton 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  on  the  N 
aide  of  the  W  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  85 
no.  N\V  by  N  of  Harrisburg.    Pop.  in  1 840,  about  40. 

YOU-NO-DAKE,  or  Kokerham,  a  mountain  of 
Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  uf  Bingo. 
It  has  several  hot  springs. 

YOUN-ZERAY,  a  town  of  Burnish,  in  the  prov. 
of  Pegu,  on  the  Irawady,  18  in.  S  by  W  of  Prom,  in 
X  lat.  18*  31',  and  E  long.  95°. 

YOURI.   Sec  Yaoubi. 

YOURIBA.  SccYakriba. 

YOURINGI.  a  town  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of 
Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Sangarai,  64  m.  WNW  of 
Yedo. 

YOUROUNG  -  KA8HI  OF  KHOTEN,  a  river 
of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in  the  district  of  Khoten, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Karangoui  mountains ; 
runs  N ;  divides  into  2  brandies,  one  of  which  passes 
Khoten  on  tlie  1.,  and  the  other  near  Youroung- 
Kash  on  the  r. ;  reuniting,  they  pursue  their  course 
to  the  Yarkand,  which  they  join  on  the  r.,  and 
after  a  total  course  of  800  m.  These  rivers  abound 
with  jasper. — The  town  of  Y.  is  about  5  m.  ESE  of 
Khoten,  in  N  lat.  86°  52',  and  E  long.  80° 60'. 

YOUX.  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Puy-de-Ddme,  cant,  and  3  in.  8  of  Montaigu.  Pop. 
50(1.    It  has  a  copper-mine. 

YOWEN,  a  mountain  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the 
district  of  Western  Port,  near  the  Avoca  river. 

YOXFOKD,  a  parish  in  Suffolk,  23*  m.  NE  of 
Ipswich.    Area  2,724  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,272. 

YoXHALL,  a  parish  in  Stafford,  7*  m.  NNE  of 
Lichfield.    Area  4,813  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  1,496. 

YPANE-GNA8SU,  or  Ypake-Qhassu,  a  river  of 
Paraguay,  which  has  its  source  in  the  W  side  of  the 
oordiflei-a  of  Anambaby ;  runs  first  S8W,  then  W ; 
and  after  a  course  of  about  120  m.,  joins  the  Para- 
guay on  the  1.  bank,  a  little  below  Villa- Real-de-la- 
Concepcion.— At  some  distance  from  the  N  bank  is 
a  village  named  Ypane. 

YPANE-M1NI,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs 
8W,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  on  the  1.  bank,  50  in. 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Ypane-Gnassn. 

YPEREN.  SeeYrare. 

YPERLEE,  a  river  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
West  Flanders,  which  has  its  source  in  the  8  part  of 
the  dep.  of  Yores ;  flows  N  past  the  town  of  that 
name,  when  it  becomes  navigable  near  Dixmunde 
and  Nieuport ;  and  8  m.  below  the  Utter  throws  it- 
s.-lf  into  the  North  sea.  It  has  a  total  course  of  39 
m.,  and  is  defended  at  the  mouth  by  a  double  flood- 
gate.   Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Ysser. 

YP1TA,  a  town  of  Paraguay,  near  the  I.  bank  of 
the  Parana,  and  60  m.  NNE  of  Assomcion. 

YPORT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Seine-Inferieure,  cant,  of  Focamp,  and  com.  of 
Criquebeuf-en-Caux.    Pop.  1,000- 

YPRE8,  a  department,  arrondissernent,  commune, 
and  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders. 
,  Pop.  of  dep.  15,455. — The  town  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain,  on  the  Yperlce,  30  m.  8  of  Bruges,  aud  18 
m.  N.NW  of  Lille,  In  N  lat  50°  61'  10",  and  E  long. 
2' 52' 49".  Pop.  13,281.  It  is  well-built,  and  con- 
tains a  splendid  town-hall,  five  churches,  a  bank,  a 
royal  college,  an  hospital,  a  public  library,  and  an 
academy  of  painting.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  cloth  and  town-hall,  both  within  one  large  Go- 
thic edifice,  founded  in  1342,  and  surmounted  by  a 
fine  tower,  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin,  formerly 
the  cathedra),  and  the  castellany,  which  has  a  richly 
,.    ornamented  facade.    In  the  14th  century,  Y.  was 


noted  for  its  cloth.  Lace  now  forms  its  staple  manu-  j 
facture;  but  it  has  also  several  spinning-mills,  j 
bleacheries,  oil-works,  dve-works,  tanneries,  a  salt-  j 
refinery,  soap-works,  and  manufactories  of  a  variety  \ 
of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tape,  &c.    This  town,  5 
formerly  one  of  considerable  importance,  was,  pre-  j 
vious  to  the  vear  800,  a  mere  fortress,  which  was  de-  I 
stroyed  by  tfie  Normans,  but  rebuilt  in  960  by  Bau-  { 
domn  III.,  count  of  Flanders.    A  town  gradually 
rose  around  it,  which  was  aggrandised  by  Count 
Thierry  d' Alsace.  In  1128  it  was  taken  by  Louis  VI., 
king  of  France;  in  1213  by  Philip  Augustas;  in 
1297  by  Philip  le-Bel ;  and,  in  1383,  sustained  an 
unsuccessful  siege  by  the  Gauls.    In  1388,  it  was 
enlarged  and  walledf  round  by  Phillipe-le-Hardi, 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Y.  was  taken  in  1577,  and  again 
in  1648,  by  the  Pukc-dc  Conde ;  by  the  archduke  | 
Leopold  the  following  year;  by  Turenne  in  1658; 
and,  in  1678.  by  Louis  XIV.    By  the  treaty  of 
Nimeiruen,  it  was  ceded  to  the  French,  and  became 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Flanders.   Under  the 
French  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  an  arrond.  of 
the  dep.  of  the  Lys. 

YP8ILANTI,  a  township  and  village  of  Wasbte- 
nan  co.,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  U.  S.,  60  m.  8E 
of  Lansing,  and  intersected  br  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral railroad.  Pop.  of  township,  in  1840,  2,419;  in 
1850,  3,052;  and  of  village  about  2,000.  The  vil-  \ 
lage  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Huron  river. 

YQU1LAO,  a  small  island  of  Chili,  to  the  8  of 
that  of  Chiloe.    It  affords  good  pasturage. 

YRABO.    See  Erabit. 

YRANCY.    Bee  Iraki  v. 

YR1EIX  (BaIKT),  or  SaIKT  YRlEIX-nE-I.A-PEKCHB, 

an  arrondissement,  canton,  commune,  and  town  «»f 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Haute- Vienne.  The  ar- 
rond. comprises  an  area  of  90,809  hect.,  and  con- 
tains 4  cant.  Pop.  in  1831, 41.788 ;  in  1836,  42,260 ; 
in  1841,  41.298;  in  1846.  44,732.  The  cant,  com- 
prises 4  com.  Pop.  in  1846,  13,364.— The  town  is 
on  the  Lone,  near  the  source  of  that  river,  24  m.  8  j 
of  Limoges,  and  near  the  confines  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Dordogne  and  Correxe.  Pop.  in  1789, 
6,110;  in  1821,  6.413;  in  1831,  6,542;  in  1841, 
7,110;  in  1846,  7.715  It  contains  five  churches, 
one  of  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  and  an  alms- 
house. It  possesses  manufactories  of  linen  and 
woollen  fabrics,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  colour-  ; 
mills,  tanneries,  and  several  forges  and  iron-works, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade  tn  kaolin,  pctunze, 
and  porcelain,  the  produce  of  adjacent  quarries,  lea- 
ther, hides,  herein,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  pigs.  This 
town,  which  is  ill-built,  owes  its  origin  to  a  monas- 
tery founded  in  the  locality  in  the  15th  century, 
by  a  seigneur  of  the  name  of  Yrieix,  who  became 
its  first  abbot.  During  the  wars  of  the  league,  it 
sustained  a  long  siege.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Saint  Yrieix-hi-Montfigiie. 

YRIEIX-LA-MONTAGUE  (Saiwt),  a  commune 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Creuse,  and  cant,  of 
Felletin,  11  m.  BW  of  Aubusson.    Pop.  1,322. 

YRIEIX-LK-  DEGALET  (Saist),  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Correxe,  and  cant  of 
Egletons.  18  m.  NE  of  Tulle.    Pop.  1,001. 

YRIEIX-  LES-BOIS  (Saist),  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Creuse,  and  cant  of 
Ahun,  4  m.  8E  of  Gueret    Pop.  1,109. 

YRONDE,  a  commune  of  J  ranee,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Puv-de-Dome,  and  cant  of  Vic-le-Comte,  17  m. 
88E  of* Clermont- Ferrant.    Pop.  1,301. 

YROUN,  a  town  of  Nigritia.  in  the  SE  part  of  | 
Bornu,  on  the  Yanibalaroum.  It  is  governed  by  a  ! 
kald.  ; 

YRUELA  (La).   See  Irubla.  J 

Y8ABAL,  a  town  of  Nicaragua,  on  a  gentle  ele-  Ji 
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vation  on  the  banks  of  the  Golfo- Dolce.  It  is  90  in. 
NEof  Guatimala.   Pop.  1,500. 

YSA  BEL  (Samta).   See  Isabku.a  (Saikt). 

YSCEIFlGG,  a  parish  in  Flintshire,  3  m.  SW  of 
Holywell.    Area  5,905  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  2,397. 

YSCLYDACH,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Llvwel,  co. 
of  Brecon.    Pop.  in  1831.  3C2 ;  in  1851,  327. 

YSER,  a  river  which  has  its  source  in  France,  in 
tho  dep.  of  the  Non),  to  the  E  of  St.  Outer,  flows 
NE  into  Belgium,  traverses  the  W  part  of  the  prov. 
of  West  Flanders,  and  after  a  course  of  about  89  m. 
joins  the  Yperlee,  on  the  I.  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
Knocke.  Its  principal  affluents  arc  the  Peene  in 
France,  and  in  Belgium  the  Vleter.  It  is  also 
joined  by  the  Loo  and  Boesinghe,  the  Nieuport  and 
the  Primes  canals. 

YSGWYDDWYN,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Gelli- 
gaer,  co.  of  Glamorgan.    Pop.  in  1851,  112. 

YSPYTTY-EVAN,  a  parish  partly  in  Denbigh- 
shire, and  partly  in  Carnarvonshire,  10  m.  S  by  E 
of  Llanrwst.    Area  4.768  acres.    Pop.  in  1851,  892. 

YSPYTTY-RHIW-YSTWYTH,  a  parish  in 
Cardiganshire,  13  m.  SE  of  AberyBtwitb.  Area 
5,544  acres.    Pop.  in  1831,  472;  in  1851.  718. 

YSSANDON,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Correxe,  and  cant  of  Ayen,  12  m.  WNW  of 
Breves.    Pop.  1,254. 

YSSEL  (Alte),  or  Oodb  Yssel,  a  river  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Prussian  prov.  of  Westphalia, 
near  Borken;  runs  WNW;  enters,  near  Anholt, 
the  Dutch  prov.  of  Gelderland;  passes  near  Doetin- 
chem;  and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  WNW 
direction  of  about  45  m.,  joins  the  Neue- Yssel  at 
Doeaburg,  whence  the  united  streams  take  the  name 
of  Ober-Yssel. 

YSSEL  (Neder),  or  Hollandctch- Yssel,  a  river  of 
Holland,  a  branch  of  the  Lech,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates in  the  8  part  of  the  prov.  of  Utrecht,  to  the  W 
of  Vianen.  It  passes  Ysselstein  and  Montfoort, 
enters  the  S  part  of  the  prov.  of  Holland,  bathes 
Oude  water  and  Gonda,  and  joins  the  Maas  on  the 
r.  at  8tonnpold,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Yssel- 
monde,  3  m.  below  Rotterdam.  It  has  a  total  course 
of  about  30  m.,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with  the 
old  Rhine. 

YSSEL  (Neub),  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which 
occupies  the  bed  of  a  canal  constructed  by  Drusus, 
in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Gueldres.  It  separates  from 
the  river  a  little  above  Arnsheim,  flows  NE,  and 
joins  the  Alte- Yssel  at  Doesburg,  whence  the 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  Yssel  or  Ober-Yssel. 
It  has  a  course  of  about  18  m. 

YSSEL  (Obbr),  or  Ymel,  a  river  of  Holland, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alte  and  Neue  Yssel, 
which  unite  in  the  prov.  of  Gelderland  at  Doesbnrg; 
flowing  NNE,  it  passes  Zutphen,  forms  for  some 
distance  the  line  of  separation  between  the 


of  Gelderland  and  Ober-Yssel;  passes  Deventer; 
enters  the  last-named  prov.,  and  to  the  W  of  Zwolle. 
and  a  little  below  Kampen,  throws  itself  into  the 
Zuyder-Eee,  opposite  the  island  of  Schokland,  and 
after  a  course  in  a  generally  N  direction  of  about 
60  m. 

YSSELMONDE,  an  island  of  Holland,  in  tho 
prov.  of  South  Holland,  arrond.  of  Dordrecht,  and 
cant  of  Ridderkcrk,  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the 
Mnas,  which  receives  opposite  this  island  on  the  N 
the  Leek  and  Neder- Yssel,  and  is  3  m.  ESE  of  Rot- 
terdam. Pop.  1.500.  It  is  16  m.  in  length  from  E 
to  W,  and  5  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  It  contains  a 
villa  ere  of  the  same  name. 

YSSELSTEIN.  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
and  arrond.  and  7  m.  SW  of  Utrecht  on  the  I. 
bank  of  the  Neder- Yssel.   Pop.  3,000. 
YSSENQEAUX,  or 


ment  canton,  commune,  and  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Haute- Vienne.  The  arrond.  comprise* 
an  area  of  119,837  hect,  and  contains  6  cant  Pop. 
in  1831,81,664;  in  1836,  81,785;  in  1841,82,571; 
in  1846,  87,079.  The  cant  comprises  7  com.  Pop. 
in  1831,  18.015;  in  1846,  20,374.— The  town  is  15 
m.  NE  of  Puv,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Lignon.  Pop. 
in  1789,  6,240;  in  1821,  7,160;  in  1831,7.166; 
in  1841,  7.408  ;  in  1846,  7.707.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  silk,  ribbon,  lace,  cheese,  and  several  tan- 
neries, and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  timber, 
cattle,  and  grain. 

YSSER.   See  Irshr. 

YSSOIRE.    See  Lwoire. 

YSTAD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  Ian  and  39  m. 
ESE  of  Malmoe  on  the  Baltic,  in  N  lat  55°  25'  31*. 
and  E  long.  18°  48'  15*.  Pop.  4.108.  It  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  new  port  the  old  harbour  being  small  and 
possessing  little  shelter.  It  contains  two  church^. 
It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  and  other  woollen 
fabrics,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in 
tie,  alum,  potash,  iron-ware,  &o.  Y.  hi 
steam  communication  with  Stralsund. 

YSTLAN,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Mechoacan,  in  a  widely  extending  valley,  enclosed 
by  low  woody  bills,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with 
the  efflorescence  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  which  forms 
an  important  object  of  local  trade.  In  the  valley 
are  several  hot  springs. 

YSTRAD,  a  hamlet  in  the  p.  of  Llandingad,  Car- 
marthenshire.   Pop.  in  1831,  223 ;  in  1851.  175. 

Y8TRAD-DYFODWG,  a  parish  in  Glamorgan, 
sh  i  ie,  9  m.  NW  of  LUntrisaint  Area  24,515  acres. 
Pop.  in  1831,  1,047;  in  1851,  1,998. 

Y8TRAD-FELLTE,  a  parish  in  Breconshire,  15 
m.  SE  of  Brecon.   Area  19,025  acres.  Pop.  711. 

YSTRAD-GYNLAIS,  a  parish  in  Breconshire. 
10  m.  N  of  Neath.  Area  21,954  acres.  Pop.  in 
1851,  3.758. 

Y8TRAD-OWAIN.  a  parish  in  Glamorganshire, 
3  ra.  NE  of  Cnwbridg*.  Area  1,494  acres.  Pop- 
in  1831,  233;  in  1851,  221. 

YTAIRE  (Saint),  or  Ithaibb,  a  commune  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Saone-et-Loire.  cant  and 
5  m.  SW  of  Gengoux-le- Royal.    Pop.  1,032. 

YTAPNA,  a  town  of  Paraemay,  on  the  r.  hank  of 
the  Parana,  195  m.  BSE  of  VilU-Rica-de-la-Assooi- 
cion.  This  was  formerly  the  only  point  at  which 
the  Brazilians  could  maintain  commercial  relin'ooj 
with  Paraguay.  The  environs  are  noted  for  their 
vcrva-mete,  or  tea  of  Paraguay. 

YTATI,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  prov.  and  $6 
m.  E  of  Corrientea,  to  the  NW  of  the  lagune  of 
Yhera,  and  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Parana. 

YTERSEN.   See  Utbbseb. 

YTHAN,  or  Ithab,  a  river  of  Aberdeer>hirr. 
which  rises  from  two  springs,  called  the  wells  of 
Ythan,  in  tho  uplands  of  Forgne,  about  1  m.  W  of 
the  boundary  of  that  parish  with  Anchterless;  and 
flows  to  the  sea  a  little  below  tbe  village  of  New- 
burgh,  in  a  NE,  and  then  SE  direction,  a  distance 
of  about  31  m.  It  is  navigable  for  river-craft  to 
Ellon,  and  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  the  distance  of 
about  1  m.  from  the  sea. 

YTRAC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  den.  «f 
Cental,  cant  and  4  m.  W  of  Aurillac,  on  the ).  bank 
oftheDantre.   Pop.  1,742. 

YTTERNAES.  a  good  port  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  grand-duchv  of  Finland,  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  of  Aland,  in  the  archipelago  of  that  name  of 
Iomala. 

YTTEROEN,  a  parish  of  Norway,  in  the  dice*: 
of  Drontheim,  and  bail,  of  North  Drontheim.  Pop. 
2,000. 

YTTRE-DOLMEDAL,  a  parish  of  Norway,  ia 
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the  diocese  of  Bergen,  and  bail,  of  North  Bergens- 
huus.    Pop.  2,300. 

YTTKE-SULKN,  an  island  of  the  North  sea,  off 
the  W  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  of  Bergen, 
nod  bail,  of  North  BcrgcuBhuua,  in  N  1st  61°,  and 
E  long.  4°  43'. 

^   YTrCAI.ES.  a  Uibc  of  Indiana  f»f  Kcu^lor^who^lnh.Wt  the 

YUAB.  or  Juab,  a  county  of  the  state  of  Utah, 
U.  S.,  which  lies  between  Toule  and  Millard  coun- 
ties, and  between  San  Peto  co.  and  the  California 
line.  It  contains  several  lakes,  of  which  Nicollet 
is  the  largest,  and  is  drained  by  the  Carson  and  the 
Nicollet  nvers.   Its  chief  town  is  Nephi. 

YUANKS,  •  tr1b«  of  Indians  of  Ls  Plata,  who  lnhal.lt  the  E 
part  of  tin  pftrv.  of  Tuvwnan,  and  S  part  of  that  of  Cliaco. 

YU  B A,  a  river  of  the  state  of  California,  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  three  streams,  in  the  co.  of  the  same 
name,  and  flowing  S8W,  falls  into  Feather  river. 
The  gold  diggings  on  Y.  river  are  among  the  most 
profitable  in  the  state. — Also  a  county  of  the  same 
etate,  drained  by  Bear  and  Yuba,  and  Middle  Yuba 
rivers.  Dry,  Indiana,  Deer,  Canon,  and  Slate  creeks. 
Clark's  run,  &c.,  and  intersected  by  the  Benecia 
and  Marysville  railroad.  Its  highest  summit,  Ore- 
gon-hill, has  an  alt  of  2,800  ft  above  sea- level. 
Pop.  in  1852,  22,005,  of  whom  17,299  were  whites. 
The  chief  towns  and  settlements  are  Marysville. 
tbe  capital,  Ousley's  Bar,  Kennebec,  Long's  liar, 
and  Park's  Bar. 

YUCA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cundinamarca,  pror.  and  21  m.  N  of  Bogota. 
YUCA  RES.  a  tribe 


YUCATAN,  or  Mbkida,  a  peninsular  region  of 
America,  situated  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  between  17°  and  22°  N 
lat,  and  87°  and  94"  W  long. ;  having  the  territory 
of  British  Honduras  on  its  SE  coast ;  and  the  Mex- 
ican prov.  or  state  of  Tabasco  on  the  W.  The  gulf  of 
Mexico  stretches  along  its  W  side,  the  gulf  of  Hon- 
duras on  the  E.  Its  length  from  N  to  8  is  about  250 
m- ;  and  its  average  breadth  200  m.  Area  79.500 
square  miles.  The  pop.  is  stated  at  668,623  in  1854. 
The  central  part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  a 
ridge  of  high  ground,  which  becomes  gradually 
lower  as  it  advances  to  the  N ;  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity its  elevation  is  about  3,000  ft,  but  near 
Cape  Catocho  it  sinks  to  a  few  hundreds.  The 
ridge  in  the  W  is  skirted  by  an  extensive  plain, 
which  towards  the  N  is  about  100  m.  wide,  and  be- 
comes narrower  towards  the  S.  Its  surface,  how- 
ever, is  so  sandy  and  arid,  that  from  the  bay  of 
Catnpeache  to  Cape  Catoche  there  is  not  a  single 
spring  of  fresh  water  along  the  coast  To  the  S  of 
(  ape  Catoche,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  also  on  the  west  coast  to  the  S  of  Rio  Fran- 
cisco, near  Campeache,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Usamasinta,  the  country  is  undulating  and  even 
hilly.  The  soil,  except  on  the  very  shores,  is  less 
sandy,  and  the  country  is  chiefly  covered  with  lofty 
forest  trees.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy  alone 
the  coasts,  but  in  tbe  interior  tbe  atmosphere  is  said 
to  be  salubrious  and  the  heat  more  tempered.  Mr. 
Ward  says,  "  Yucatan  is  one  of  the  poorest  states  in 
the  Mexican  federation.  On  parts  of  it  maize,  cot- 
ton, rice,  tobacco,  pepper  and  I  the  sugar  cane  are 
pniduced ;  with  dyewooda,  hides,  soap,  &C. ;  but  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  central  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  not  a  stream  of  any  kind  is  known  to 
exist  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  rainy  season,  ren- 
der the  crops  very  variable;  and  years  frequently 
occur  in  which  the  poorer  classes  are  driven  to  seek 
a  subsistence  by  collecting  roots  in  the  woods,  when 


a  great  mortality  ensues  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
posure  to  a  very  deleterious  climate.  Y.  has  no 
mines.  An  active  intercourse  was  formerly  carried 
on  with  Havana,  which  Y.  supplied  with  Cam- 
peache wood,  salt  hides,  deer  skinB,  salted  meat 
and  the  jenequcn,  a  plant  from  which  a  sort  of  coarse 
thread  was  made  and  wrought  up  into  sacking, 
cordage  and  hammocks.  This  trade  was  cut  short 
by  the  war;  and  as  few  foreigners  have  been  in- 
duced to  settle  in  Y.,  the  inhabitants  have  derived 
but  little  advantage  from  the  late  change  of  institu- 
tions." Mr.  W.  P.  Robertson  agrees  with  Mr.  Wood 
in  describing  Y.  as  a  poor  country.  "  To  Europe," 
be  says,  "  it  only  sends  dye  woods,  (Palo  de  Cam- 
pech6 ;)  but  it  supplies  Mexico,  New  Orleans,  Be- 
liso,  and  the  Havana  with  a  great  variety  of  minor 
articles,  as  salt,  hemp,  hides,  nags,  cordage,  cocoa- 
nuts,  fruits,  and  other  things ;  while,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  the  Yucatccos  seem  to 
have  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  The  fisheries  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
poorer  classes,  Creole  and  Indian,  on  the  coast, 
chiefly  subsist  by  barter  or  consumption  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  the  fish  being  at  once  good  and 
abundant.  They  have  all  the  tropical  fruits,  and 
many  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  aa 
the  ehtrimowi,  palta,  and  others;  while  they  also 

E reduce  Indian  corn,  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  rum,  to- 
acco,  Ac.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep  they 
possess  in  moderate  abundance;  they  reckon  up 
1,388  haciendas,  something  between  a  farm  and  an 
estate,  now  the  one,  now  the  other;  and  2,040 
ranrhot  and  titiot,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  hut* 
and  hovels  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  without  the  star 
vation,  or  to  the  holdings  of  the  Highland  cotters  in 
Scotland."— It  is  administratively  divided  into  5  dis- 
tricts: viz.  1st  Merida,  with  a  pop.  of  118,830; 
2d,  Yzmal  with  72,096;  3d,  Valladolid,  97,468  ;  4th, 
Tekaz,  134,000  ;  6th,  Campeachy,  82,232.  The 
cities  called  after  the  above  districts  have  respec- 
tively, 1st,  the  capital  Merida,  24,090  inhabitants; 
2d,  Yzmal,  6,335;  3d,  Valladolid,  11,457;  4th, 
Tekaz,  4,000  ;  5th,  Campeachy,  15,357.  There  are 
of  secondary  towns  and  villages  253,  with  popula- 
tions ranging  from  7,551  down  to  924.  The  towns- 
people of  Campeachy  claim  a  much  higher  pop.  than 
here  stated,  some  calling  it  30,000.  Bacalar  is  a 
town  on  a  small  lake  near  the  Rio-Hondo,  N  of 
Halize.  Considerable  quantities  of  logwood,  maho- 
gany, dye-woods,  with  some  valuable  drugs  and 
medicinals,  form  its  exports,  which  are  carried  down 
the  river  to  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  principally 
shipped  to  England  and  the  United  States.  Vitto- 
ria  lies  on  the  coast  near  the  SW  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  Valladolid  is  an  inland  town  on  the  N, 
and  has  a  communication  by  river  to  the  Caribbean 
sea. — Yucatan  presents  many  evidences  of  having 
been  the  abode  in  former  times  of  a  race  of  highly 
civilized  people,  but  whence  they  came  and  whither 
they  have  gone  will  ever  remain  unknown.  Their 
having  existed  is  proved  by  numerous  ruins  of  towns 
and  villages,  which  exhibit  much  architectural 
beauty.  The  Indians  of  the  present  day  are  incap- 
able of  such  works,  nor  indeed  was  their  existence 
known  to  them  previous  to  the  researches  of  the 
European  and  American  archaeologists,  whose  works 
have  created  such  a  lively  interest  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  and  particularly  to  the  S  of  Merida, 
there  are  the  remains  of  several  ancient  stone  struc- 
tures; one  of  which,  called  by  the  natives  Uxmal, 
is  still  in  good  preservation  ;  it  is  about  600  ft 
square.  The  rooms,  corridors  and  pillars  are  adorned 
with  figures,  in  half  relief,  of  serpents,  lizards,  Ac., 
in  stucco.  There  are  also  figures  of  men  in  the  at- 
titudes of  dancers,  and  resembling  in  every  respect 
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those  which  are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Palenquc, 
which  proves  that  the  same  race  has  swayed  the 
destinies  of  all  the  lower  province  of  Mexico  aa  well 
as  Yucatan.    See  articles  Uxmai,  and  Palbxqub. 

!IuU>ry  ]  The  east  ovist  of  Yucatan  was  first  seen  in  IMS,  by 
Juan  Diax-de-Solle  ami  Vicente  Munos-Pcnsou,  who  had  ac- 
companied Columbus  In  his  last  voyage;  but  the  country,  pro- 
perly apeaklnir.  waa  discovered  by  Francisco  Hernandez  de 
Cordova,  who  landed  in  1517,  from  the  Havana,  at  CapeCatnche, 
the  extreme  NE  point  of  the  country.  He  went  on  to  Cam- 
peachy,  and  theuoe  to  Champoton,  opposed  throtigttout  by  the 
Indians,  who  at  lost  succeeded  in  : ..  «tm«  him  and  his  small  force 
off.  as  they  also  did,  next  year,  the  expedition  of  Don  Juan-de- 
Umjslon.  T)>is  captain  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Y.  till  he 
reached  the  Mexican  prov.  of  Tabasco.  Here  the  report  of  the 
riches  ot  Mexico  first  met  the  greedy  ears  of  the  Spaniards;  and 
t lie  eventual  result  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Ilcman  Cortes. 
One  of  his  chief  captains.  Don  Franclsco-de-MonleJo,  In  1526,  un- 
dertook the  conquest  of  Y. ;  and  he  obtained,  moreover,  from 
Charles  V,  a  commission,  or  royal  grant,  appointing  him  ad  flan  ■ 
lado,  or  governor,  in  |>crpetuity.  for  himself  and  his  descendants, 
with  various  other  privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  him  and 
his  followers.  Afte/  going  through  Incredible  hardships,  which 
were  met  with  unflinching  fortitude,  and  overcome  by  the  prowess 
which  was  In  these  conquests  everywhere  displayed,  the  Monte- 
| os,  first  the  father,  and  then  the  gallant  son,  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  Indigenous  possessors  of  Y„  so  that.  In  1543.  it  was 
raised  to  a  captain-generalship  of  Spain.  Independent  of  Mexico, 
aa  well  as  of  Guatimala.  On  the  consummation  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Mexico.  Y.  became  an  integral  portion  of  that  nation. 
From  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  founded  by  Don  Augustln 
Iturbide,  until  the  formation  of  the  pact  which  bound  together 
the  United  Mexican  states,  in  October  1814,  Y.  maintained  an 
independent  position,  administering  her  own  government,  in  the 
meantime,  on  republican  principles.  The  compact  of  the  confe- 
deration having  been  accepted  by  her,  she  became  incorporated 
in  the  Mexican  republic,  and  so  remained  until  the  consolidation 
of  the  stales  by  Hants  Anna  in  1835,  when  a  quan  separation 
took  place,  Y.  standing  aloof  from  all  connection  with  the  central 
power.  In  1840  an  actual  secession  was  consummated,  and  Y. 
was  proclaimed  an  independent  republic,  and  the  people  soon 
slier  formed  lor  themselves  a  constitution  or  fundamental  law. 
Mexico  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  or  coerce  Y.  into  sub- 
mission ;  but  finally  the  new  republic  wrested  from  that  govern- 
ment a  peace  on  its  own  terms  This  peace  was  based  on  the 
convention  of  14th  December.  1843,  which  secured  to  Y.  many 
ailvanUges  she  had  not  before  enjoyed,  and  relieved  her  from 
many  oppressions  from  which  she  hsd,  since  her  first  Incorpora- 
tion, severely  suffered.  By  the  conditions  of  this  peace,  she  be- 
came again  incorporated  with  Mexico,  and  so  remained  until  1st 
January  1846,  when  alio  again  solemnly  renounced  the  connec- 
tion and  declared  anew  her  Independence.  The  chief  cause 
which  led  to  these  results  was  the  violation  by  Santa  Anna  of  the 
convention  of  December  1843,  causing,  by  a  decree  of  21st  Feb- 

to  be  closed  against  the 
to  many  harassing 
i  refusal  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties to  recognise  the  convention  as  of  any 
ceedings,  and  a  renewal  of  the  hardships  which 
endured,  roused  Y.  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, and  to  convoke  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an 
Independent  state.  Towards  the  close  of  1846,  a  frightful  social 
war  broke  out  with  the  Indian  part  of  the  pop.  who  had  support- 
ed the  Yucatecos  in  their  struggle  with  Mexico,  but  were  left  un- 
rewarded by  the  whites.  Emboldened  by  political  dissensions 
between  the  people  of  Merida  and  those  of  Campeachy,  the  In- 
dians fell  upon  the  provinces  of  Tekar  and  Valladolid.  took  the 
towns,  and,  with  fire  and  sword,  devastated  the  country.  A  war 
was  now  begun,  not  only  of  extermination,  but  of  pitiless  cruelty, 
of  savage  and  ferocious  revenge.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  massacred  with  every  variety  of  ingenious  torture.  Vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities  were  burnt  or  demolished ;  and  the  whole 
north-eastern  division  of  the  republic  presented  one  vast  scene  ot 
devastation  or  ruin.  The  troops  of  the  government  became 
panic-stricken,  and  even-where  dispersed.  Terror  extended  it- 
•elf  on  alt  sides:  the  people,  abandoning  their  homes  and  their 
strongholds,  sought  for  safety  in  a  flight  to  the  sea-coast.  Vsl- 
ladolid  and  Tekax  were  abandoned,  and  gradually  the  whole  in- 
terior sesimed  to  tie  returning  to  Its  original  owners.  While  the 
Indians  were  thus  gradually  overpowering  lite  white  or  Creole 
population  of  V  .  the  people  aonglit  for  aid  from  their  surround- 
ing neighbours.  But  both  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were 
too  busy  with  their  own  war  to  embarrass  themselves  with  the 
trouble*  of  Y.  Mexico  having  at  length  made  peace  with  the 
United  State*,  admitted  the  offer  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
propose  the  Incorporation  of  Y  with  tiic  Mexican  nation.  Arm* 
and  war- munitions,  aa  well  as  money,  were  sent,  and  the  whole 
white  population  rose  up  ami  armed.  They  attacked  the  Indians, 
routed  them  in  successive  engagements,  dislodged  them  from  their 
principal  points  of  advance,  and  drove  them  towards  their  fast- 
nesses In  the  east,  bordering  on  the  British  settlement  of  Belize. 
But  tbo  war  Is  by  no  means  ended  as  yet.  An  obstinate 
struggle,  on  the  part  of  the  aborigines,  at  ill  goes  forward;  and. 
'  led,  Y  Is  on 
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YU-CHING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  is  the 
prov.  of  Shan-tung,  div.  and  30  m.  N\V  of  Tsc-aac- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  37°  2'  30".  and  E  long.  116°  5l'.-k\m 
a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div 
of  Kwei-tih-fu,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
N  lat.  34°  38'  35".  and  E  long.  1 16"  V. 

YU-CUU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Kae-fung-fo,  in  N  1st 
34*  15',  and  E  long.  113°  35'.— Also  a  district  sni 
town  of  the  same  prov.,  in  the  district  of  Nan-gu 
fu,  in  N  lat.  33°  23',  and  E  long.  113°  I'. 

YU-CHU,  or  Wei-chu,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Stnen- 
hwa-fu,  in  N  Int.  39°  SO*  54",  and  E  long.  1  U  ZS. 

YUDI,  or  Itidy,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  de 
scends  from  the  mountain-chain  by  which  the  prov. 
is  intersected,  runs  E,  and  joins  the  Parana,  a  boot 
20  m.  below  8alto-de-Iguazu,  on  the  confines  of 
Brazil. 

YUEN-CHING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Ta-nung- 

YUEN-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  Chins, 
in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se.  The  div.  comprises  4  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  1 14  m.  W8W  of  Nan-chang -fa, 
on  the  Yu-ho,  an  affluent  of  the  Kan-keang.  in  N 
lat.  27*  51'  32",  and  E  long.  114°  22'  26".  Vitriol 
and  alum  arc  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  en- 
virons.—Also  a  division  and  town  in  the  prov.  of 
Hu-nan.  The  div.  comprises  3  districts.  The  town 
is  on  the  Yung-keang,  240  m.  WSW  of  Chan-sna- 
fu, in  N  lat.  27°  24'  30",  and  E  long.  l(rT  25' 

YUEN -GAN  -  HEEN.  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  King- 
mun-chu,  in  N  lat.  31°  10*,  and  E  long.  Ill5  KT. 

YUEN-HO,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  m  the 
prov.  of  Keang-su,  and  div.  of  8u-chu-fu. 

YUEN-KEANG,  a  division  and  town  of  Chios, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Chang-tib-fo, 
near  the  8  bank  of  lake  Tung-ting,  54  m.  NW  of 
Chan-sha-fu,  in  N  lat.  28°  45'  30",  and  E  long  I1T 
13'  30". 

YUEN-LING  HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Sbin-chu- 
fu. 

YUEN-MING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Xing- 
yuen-fu.— Also  an  imperial  palace  in  the  prov.  of 
Chih-le,  36  m.  N  of  Pe  king,  in  a  magnificent  park. 

YUEN -MOW -HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Wu- 
ting-chu,  66  m.  N W  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in  N  lat.  25'  38", 
and  E  long.  102°  3'. 

YUEN-SHAN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-sc,  and  div.  of  Kwsng- 
sin-fu. 

YUEN-WTJ,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Hwae-king-fo,  in  N 
lat.  35°  6',  and  E  long.  113°  56'. 

Y  UE-TSU  Y-TI NG,  a  district  and  town  of  Chins, 
in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Ning-yuen-fn. 

YU-FUNG-SHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-nan,  in  N  lat.  26°  56°,  and  E  long.  10T 
32'.    It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Y  U  GH  I  A  LA  I DZA-DZOUNG,  a  town  of  Tibet, 
in  the  prov.  of  Wei,  to  the  E  of  Lake  Yar-brok-goa 
mthso,  and  90  m.  88 W  of  Laasa. 

YU-HANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China  in  the 
prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Hang-chn-fu,  in  S 
1st.  303  17',  and  E  long.  119°  52'. 

YU-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  8hcn-se,  and  div.  of  Se-gan-fu. — Also* dis- 
trict and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of 
Ping-ting-chu,  in  N  lat.  38°  7',  and  Eloog.  113*  tf. 
—Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Chih  k 
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78  m.  E  of  Pe-king,  in  N  laL  39°  56',  and  E  long. 
1179  45'  40". 

YUH- H WAN -TING,  a  dUtrict  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Wan- 
chu-fa. 

YUH-LIN-CHU,  a  division  and  town  of  Chins, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se.  The  division  comprise* 
four  districts.  The  town  is  198  m.  8SW  of  Kwei- 
liu-fu,  in  N  lat.  22°  41',  and  E  long.  109°  45'. 

YUH-NUN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  div.  of  Yan-se-chu. 

YUH-PING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Sxe-chufu. 

YUH-8HAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kwang-«in-fu, 
168  m.  E  of  Nan-chang-fu,  on  the  confines  of  the 
prov.  of  Che-keang,  in  N  lat.  28°  45',  and  E  long. 
118°  28'.  It  is  Bituated  on  a  small  stream  which 
ia  here  crossed  by  a  substantial  stone  bridge,  and  is 
enclosed  by  walls  of  red  sandstone.  The  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built.  It  contains  several  triumphal 
arches  and  a  pagoda. 

YUII-SHE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
rov.  of  Sce-chuen,  and  div.  of  8hun-king-fu,  in  N 
at.  30"  35',  and  E  long.  106°  26'. 

YUH-TSEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Hang-chu-fu, 
in  IS  lat.  30°  14'  27",  and  E  long.  119°  22'  57". 

YUIQUW.  >  tribe  of  Indiana  of  Bolivia,  who  Inhabit  in*  dep. 
of  Moxok,  between  the  8»n  MJguel  and  the  Mamore. 

YU-KAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 

Erov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Faou-chu-fu,  51  m. 
;  of  Nan-cbang-fu,  in  N  Ut.  28°  41',  and  E  long. 
116"  40*. 

YU-KEANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Pu-chu-fu. 

YU-K1NG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Ping-yin-chu, 
93  m.  NE  of  Kwei-yang-fu,  in  N  lat.  27s  6',  and  E 
long.  107"  34'. 

YUKON,  or  Kwichpacx,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  rises  to  the  W  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  not 
far  from  the  head-branches  of  the  Pelly ;  flows  first 
N ;  and  then,  after  receiving  a  large  tributary 
named  the  Porcupine,  turns  W,  and  falls  into  Beh- 
ring's  sea,  in  N  lat.  66°,  W  long.  147°  30',  after  a 
course  of  above  1,000  m. 

YULA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  in  Kunawur,  in  the 
district  of  Bussahir,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Da- 
muk-chu  mountains,  on  the  8  confines  of  Lndak, 
flows  8,  and  joins  the  Sutlej  on  the  8  side,  in  N  hit. 
31"  31',  and  after  a  course  of  about  15  m. 

YULA  NO,  a  mountain-stream  of  Hindostan,  in 
Kunawur,  in  the  district  of  Bussahir,  an  affluent  of 
the  Li,  or  Spiti,  which  it  joins  ou  the  r.  bank,  in  N 
lat.  31°  55'. 

YU-LAY,  or  Eil-ray,  a  town  of  China,  in  Great 
Lu-chu  island,  in  the  prov.  of  Tung-shau. 

YULDAZ  (Gbkat),  a  lofty  summit  of  the  Thian- 
chao,  or  Tecn-shan  chain,  on  the  SE  confines  of  the 
prov.  of  Hi,  between  Sungaria,  and  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan. It  is  upwards  of  30  m.  in  circumferenee. 
It  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  has  many  fine 
springs  of  water. 

YULDAZ  ( Little.) ,  a  summit  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, in  the  Teen-shan  chain,  on  the  8E  confines  of 
Sungaria  and  NNE  of  Great  Yuldaz.  Between 
these  two  summits,  near  the  source  of  the  Kaidon,  is 
a  village  of  the  same  name. 

YU-LIN-FU,  a  division  and  fortified  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shcn-se.  The  div.  comprises 
5  districts.  The  town  is  situated  near  the  great 
wall,  324  m.  N  of  Su-gan-fu,  in  N  lat.  38°  18'  8",  and 
K  long.  1095  22'  30". 

YU-LING,  a  chain  of  mountain*  in  China,  which 


runs  from  NW  to  SE,  through  the  8  part  of  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  the  W  part  of  those  of  Kwan- 
se  and  Kwang-tung,  and  terminates  on  the  shore  of 
the  China  sen. 

YU-LIN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shen-se,  and  div.  of  Yu-lin-fu. 

YUMA.   See  Lobo  Island. 

YUMADOUNG  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  great  mountain-chain  extending 
from  the  8  part  of  Assam,  parallel  to  the  Irawadv, 
running  NNE,  from  Cape  Negrais  in  the  SW  of  tfie 
prov.  or  Pegu,  in  N  lat.  16°  22'  20",  and  forming  a 
natural  barrier  between  Arm  can  and  Ava.  Its 
summits,  which  bear  different  names,  vary  from  200 
to  8,000  ft  in  alt.  above  sea-level.  These  moun- 
tains give  rise  to  several  rivers,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  Arracan. 

YUMBA,  a  bay  of  the  SE  coast  of  the  island  of 
Hayti,  between  the  island  of  Saona  and  cape  Espada. 
See  also  Long  Island. 

YUMEN-HEEN,  a  town  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
60  m.  W  of  Kia-gu,  situated  in  the  NW  angle  of 
China. 

YUMET08.   See  Jomestob  (Lob). 

YUNA,  a  river  of  Hayti,  in  the  K  part  of  the  is- 
land, which  has  its  source  in  the  8ierra-Cibao,  runs 
first  NE,  then  E,  and  after  a  course  of  about  75  m. 
throws  itself  by  several  embouchures  into  the  bay  of 
Samana.  It  traverses,  in  the  lower  part,  the  plains 
of  La  Vega.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Comon, 
which  it  receives  on  the  1. 

YU  NA-CHING,  or  Yo-ha-tsio,  a  town  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  in  Great  Lu-chu  island,  in  the  prov. 
of  Tung-shan,  11  m.  NNE  of  Zieulv. 

YUN -CHING  -  HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-ting,  and  div.  of  Tsaon- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  35°  45',  and  E  long.  116°  14'. 

YUNCILLOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
9  m.  N  of  Toledo,  and  partido  of  Illescas.  Pop.  600. 

YUNCLER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  12 
m.  from  Toledo,  and  partido  of  Illescas.    Pop.  800. 

Y UNCOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Toledo, 
and  partido  of  Illescas.  Top.  400. 

YUNG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov. 
of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Kea-Uing-fu,  in  N  lat. 
29s  30*,  and  E  long.  104°  30'.— Also  a  district  and 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Paou-ting- 
fu.— Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Kwan- 
se,  and  div.  of  Wu-chu-fu,  in  N  1st.  22°  53',  and  E 
long.  110s  3'. — Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  same 
prov.,  in  the  div.  of  Lcw-chu-fu,  in  lat.  24°  5&,  and 
E  long.  108°  58'. 

YUNGA8,  or  YtntcAs.  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  Bollrla.  who  In- 
habit the  dUtrict  of  La  Pax. 

YUNG- CHANG -FU,  a  division  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  The  div.  comprises 
four  districts.  The  town  is  in  a  mountainous  loca- 
lity, 225  m.  WSW  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in  N  lat,  25°  4' 
4u  ,  and  E  long.  99°  25'  55".  It  is  very  populous, 
and  carries  on  an  active  trade.  The  surrounding 
territory  affords  in  considerable  quantities  gold, 
marble,  amber,  honey,  wax,  flax,  and  silk.  This 
town  is  supposed  to  be  the  Unshiam  of  Marco  Paulo. 

YUNG-CHANG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kan-suh,  and  div.  of  Leang- 
cbu-fu,  in  N  lat.  38°  20',  and  E  long.  102°  10'.— 
Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Sxe-cbuen, 
and  div.  of  Chun-king-  fu,  in  N  lat.  29°  34',  and  E 
lonjr.  105'  38'. 

YUNG-CHING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Paou-ttng-fu,  in  N 
lat.  39°  4',  and  E  long.  1 1 5°  58'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Ho- nan,  and  div.  of  Kwei- 
tih-fu,  in  N  lat.  34°  6',  and  E  long.  116°  27'. 
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YUNG-CHING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  dir.  of  Tsaou- 
cha-fu,  in  N  lat  35'  45',  and  E  long.  116°  15'. 

YUNG-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  dir.  of  8han-ning-fu,  in 
N  lat.  24°  25',  and  E  long.  100'  20\— Also  a 
and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Shen-se,  div.  and  66  m. 
NVV  of  Sin-gan-fu,  in  N  lat.  34*  48',  and  E  long. 
108°  3'.— Also  two  islands  of  the  roadstead  of  Ma- 
cao, in  N  lat.  22°  11',  and  E  long.  113°  40'. 

YUNG-CHUEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chnen,  and  div.  of  Chan -king- fa,  in 
N  lat.  29s  30',  and  E  long.  106°. 

YUNG-CHU-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ha-nan.  The  div.  comprises  eight 
districts.  The  town  is  180  m.  88W  of  Chan-sha- 
fu,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Tu-keang,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seang-keang,  in  N  lat  26°  8'  24",  and 
E  long.  111°  34'  50". 

YUNG-CHUN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwang-ping,  and  div.  of  Chaoa-king- 
fu. — Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan- 
se.  and  div.  of  Nan-ning-fu,  in  N  lat.  22°  41',  and 
E  long.  108°  33'. 

YUNG- CHUN -CHU,  a  division  and  town  of 
China,  In  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen.  The  div.  comprises 
two  districts.  The  town  is  57  m.  8W  of  Fuh-chu- 
fu,  in  N  lat  25°,  and  E  long.  118°  28'. 

YUNG-FUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  Fo-keen,  div.  and  36  m.  8W  of  Fuh-chu- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  25°  46'  48",  and  E  long.  118°  1'  60".— 
Also  a  district  and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se, 
and  div.  of  Kwei-lin-fu,  in  N  lat.  24°  58',  and  E 
long.  109°  51'. 

YUNG-FUNG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kein-gan-fu,  in 
N  lat.  27°  25',  and  E  long.  115°  20'.-Also  a  district 
and  town  of  the  same  prov.,  in  the  div.  of  Kwang- 
sin-fu,  in  N  lat  28°  31  ,  and  E  long.  118°  20'. 

YUNG-GAN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwang-tung,  and  div.  of  Hwuy-chu- 
fu,  in  N  lat  23°  42 ,  and  E  long.  115s  8'.— Also  a 
district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen,  and  div. 
of  Yen-ping-fu,  in  N  lat  25'  54',  and  E  long.  117° 
33'.— Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Kwei- 
chu,  and  div.  of  Ping-yue-chn. 

YUNG-GAN-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Fing-lo-fu,  in 
N  lat  24°  1'  12",  and  E  long.  110°  18'  10". 

YUNG-HING-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Lin-ehu- 
fn,  165  m.  8  of  Chan-sha-fu,  in  N  lat  26°  4'  48", 
and  Elong.  112°  44' 51". 

YUNG-HO-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov,  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Pu-chn-fu.  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Hwan-ho,  225  m.  8W  of  Tae- 
yuen-fu,  in  N  lat  35°  23',  and  E  long.  110°  25'. 

YUNG-KANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Kin-wha  fu,  in 
N  lat  28°  58*.  and  E  long.  120°  IT  45". 

YUNG-KANG -CHU.  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  ofTae- 
pine-fu,  in  N  lat  22°  56',  and  E  long.  107°  36". 

YUNG-KEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Wan-chu-fu. 
YUNG-KnE  SHAN,  a  mountain  of  China,  in 


the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  dep.  of  Keo-tsing,  in  N 
lat.  25°  24',  and  E  long.  103°  9\    It  is 


covered  with 


rUNG-KlNG-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Ya- 
chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  29°  62',  and  E  long.  102°  55'. 

YUNG-KO-T8IN  fi.  e.  Parroquefs  Beak],  the  8 
point  of  the  island  of  Hainan,  in  the  Chinese  prov. 
of  Yuang-tung,  at  the  extremity  of  the  E  cape  of 


the  bay  of  Yu-lin-keang,  in  N  lat  18°  V  35',  and  K 
long.  109°  34'  15". 

YUNG-LEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  8in-chu-fu,  in  N 
lat  28°  6',  and  E  long.  104°  2Q-. 


YUNG-MING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ha-nan,  and  div.  of  Yung-chu-fu,  in  K 
lat  25°  20*,  and  E  long.  111°  15'.— Also  a  district 
and  town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-se,  and 
div.  of  Keih-yan-fu,  in  N  lat  26°  45',  and  E  long. 
114°  2'. 

YUNG-NEEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Kwsxg- 
ping-fu. 

YUNQ-NING,  a  district  and  town  of  the  pror. 
of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Ho-nan-fu,  in  N  lat  34s  22', 
and  E  long.  111°  43*.— Also  a  district  and  town  of 
the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Yen-ping-chu.— 
Also  a  town  of  Tibet  in  the  prov.  of  Kam.  near  the 
confines  of  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  231  m. 
NW  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in  N  lat  27'  48'  28",  and  E  long. 
100°  46'  10".  To  the  E  of  this  town  is  a  fine  lake 
containing  four  islands. 

YUNG-NING-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  8han-se,  and  div.  of  Fnn-chn-fo,  in 
N  lat  33°  33'  36",  and  E  long.  111°  4'.— Also  a  dis- 
trict and  town  in  the  prov.  of  Kwan-  se,  and  dir.  <>( 
Kwei-lin-fa,  in  N  lat  25°  7'  12",  and  E  long.  109s 
36'  10".— Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of 
Kwei-chu,  and  div.  of  Gan-shun-fu,  in  N  lat  27" 
52'  48",  and  E  long.  105°  23'  20". 

YUNG-NING-H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
Chi  na,  in  the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Een- 
yung-ting. 

YUNG-NING-KEEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shine- kin  p.  on  the  E  side  of  the  golf  of 
Leao-rung,  165  m.  SSW  of  Fung-thian. 

YUNG-PI,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Yun-nan,  in  a  mountainous  locality,  on  the 
Koen-tin-ho,  165  m.  NW  of  Yun-nan-fu,  in  N  1st 


26°  42',  and  E  long.  100°  58'  10". 

YUNG-PING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Yun-chang-fti.— 
Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  same  prov.,  in  the 
div.  of  Yung-chang-fu,  in  N  lat  25°  SO*,  and  E 
long.  99°  48'. 

YUNG-PING-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-lc.  The  div.  comprises  seren 
districts.  The  town  is  on  the  Lan-bo,  141  m.  Eof 
Pe-king,  in  N  lat  39°  56'  10",  and  E  long.  118°  53" 
58".  It  has  manufactories  of  paper,  and  carries  oc 
an  active  trade.  H  n  is  found  in  the  adjacent  moon- 
tains. 

YUNG-8HEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China  in 
the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  and  div.  of  Tung-chaen  fo. 

YUNG  -  SHOW  -  H  EEN,  a  district  and  town  of 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  8ben-se,  and  div.  of  Kan-chn. 

YUNG-SHUN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Ha-nan.  The  div.  comprises  foci 
districts.  The  town  is  in  N  lat  28°  58',  and  E 
long.  109°  51'. 

YUNG-SH UN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  <i 
China,  in  the  prov.  of  Ha-nan,  and  div.  of  Yung- 
shan-fu. 

YUNG-SIN.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Keang-se,  and  div.  of  Kcih-gan-fn.  174  m. 
SW  of  Nan-chang-fu,  in  N  lat  26°  66 ,  and  E  long. 
113°  7*. 

YUNG-SUH,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Kwan-se,  and  div.  of  Kwei-lin-fu. 

YUNG-TING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-nan,  and  div.  of  Fung-cha,  165  m- 
WSW  of  Chan-sha-fu. — Abo  a  district  and  town  of 
the  prov.  of  Fo-keen,  and  div.  of  Ting-chu-fh,  192 
m.  SW  of  Fuh-chu-fu,  in  N  lat  24°  44'  54",  and  K 
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Ion  p.  118°  52'  30".— Also  a  town  of  the  Coren,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ping-gan,  24  m.  8W  of  Lisan. — Also  an 
island  near  the  8  coast  of  the  Core  a,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tsuen-lo,  opposite  Yo-ping. 

YUNG-TSE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho- nan,  dir.  and  51  m.  W  of  Kae-fung-fu. 
near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho,  in  N  lat.  34°  56" 
40".  and  E  long.  113°  44'. 

YUNG-T8ING,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  pror.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  8hun-teen-fu,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Hwan-ho,  42  ro.  8  of  Pe-king,  in 
N  lat.  39°  2C.  and  E  long.  1 16*  35'. 

YUNG-T8TJNG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kwei-cha.  and  div.  of  Le-ping-chu. 

YUNG- YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  proT.  of  Ho-nan,  div.  and  60  tn.  W  of  Kae-fung- 
fn,  in  N  lat.  34°  52'  40",  and  E  long.  113°  32'  80".— 
Also  a  district  and  town  of  the  prov.  of  Fo-keen, 
and  div.  of  Yen-ping-fu. 

YUN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hn-pih,  and  div.  of  Ytm-yang-fn. 

YUN-LEANG-HO.  or  Yux-ho.   See  Yp-ho. 

YUN-LINO,  a  chain  of  moantains  in  the  central 
part  of  China.  They  extend  into  the  E  part  of  Ti- 
bet, and  the  conntry  of  Koko-nor,  and  are  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  great  central  chain  of  Asia. 

YUN-LUNG-CHU,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Yun-nan,  div.  and  48  m.  WNW  of 
Ta-le-fh.  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Lan-thsang-ho,  in  N 
lat.  25°  54',  and  E  long.  99°  3rT. 

YUN-MANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Tih-yan-fu.  48  m. 
NW  of  Wuchang-fu,  in  N  lat.  81°  5',  and  E  long. 
113°  41'. 

YUN-NAN.  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
N  by  Tibet  and  tne  Chinese  prov.  of  8ech-wen ;  on 
the  NE  by  Soch-wen  and  Kwei-cha ;  on  the  E  by 
K wei-chn  and  Quang-si ;  on  the  8  by  Tonqnin,  Laos, 
and  the  Birman  territories ;  and  on  the  W  by  the 
Birman  territories  and  the  Bong  country.  It  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  22*  and  28°  N;  and  the 
meridians  of  97°  and  106°  E ;  and  has  an  area  of 
110,000  so.  m.  Its  surface  is  that  of  a  highly 
ragged  table-land,  sloping  from  N  to  8 ;  in  the  N 
rising  in  the  Ynng-ling,  into  very  elevated  snowy 
peaks ;  bat  on  the  8  sinking  into  gently  nndalated 
level  tracts,  approaching  in  character  to  those  which 
border  the  gaits  of  Siam  and  Bengal.  The  Yang- 
tae-keang  skirts  a  portion  of  the  northern  frontier 
in  a  SE  coarse;  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of  thin 
frontier;  forms  for  some  distance  the  common 
boundary  with  Sech-wen ;  and,  a  little  to  the  E  of 
the  meridian  of  102°,  bends  northwards,  and  leaves 
the  prov.  of  Y.  The  Hong-keang  rises  to  the  8  of 
the  cap.  of  the  prov.,  ana  running  E,  enters  the 
prov.  of  Quang-si;  the  8  and  W  portions  of  the 
prov.  are  drained  by  the  head-waters  of  the  great 
river  of  Tonqnin,  by  the  Meinam-kong,  the  Menam, 
the  Thaleyn,  and  some  affluents  of  the  Irawady. 
High  mountain-ridges  separate  the  head-waters  of 
these  streams  from  each  other.  In  the  E  part  of  the 
prov.  and  to  the  S  of  the  capital,  is  the  large  lake 
railed  Sien,  a  feeder  of  the  Yang-tec-keang ;  and  to 
the  8  of  it,  and  separated  by  a  high  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, lies  the  Serin  lake,  which  sends  its  waters  to- 
wards the  Hong-keang.  In  the  NW  is  Lake  Tchao, 
a  feeder  of  the  Meinam-kong.  The  climate  is  rude, 
and  there  is  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
surface  under  cultivation ;  bnt  this  prov.  is  reputed 
to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold,  silver,  tin  and  copper 
are  wrought.  The  pop.  has  been  estimated  at 
"i.SOO.OOO,  of  which  a  largo  proportion  appear  to  be 
affiliated  to  tbe  Burmese.— The  cap.,  which  gives 
name  to  tbe  prov.,  lies  at  the  N  extremity  of  Lake 
Chin,  in  N  lat.  25»  6',  W  long.  13"  36'.  It  is  said  to 
VII. 


be  a  large  place,  and  to  have  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  carpets,  woollens,  and  silk  goods;  but  tbe 
chief  trade  with  Burmah  and  India  is  conducted 
between  the  towns  of  Tsan-tah  in  the  8W  of  tbe 
prov.,  and  Bhaumt  on  the  Irawady. — Also  a  district 
and  town  in  the  same  prov.,  in  the  div.  of  Ta-le-fu, 
114  m.  WNW  of  Yun-nan-fu. 

YUN-NAN-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Yun-nan.  The  div.  comprises  nine 
districts.  The  town  is  on  the  N  bank  of  a  lake,  in 
N  lat.  25°  6'.  and  E  long.  102°  51'  40",  1,425  m.  8W 
of  Pe-king.  and  720  m.  WNW  of  Canton.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  canals,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade, 
especially  in  metals.  It  is  noted  for  its  carpets,  and 
for  a  species  of  silk  fabrics  named  touhaitoanese.  It 
formerly  contained  many  fine  edifices,  most  of  which 
have  been  destroyed  during  the  Tartar  invasions. 
In  the  environs  are  quarries  of  azure  stones  and  of 
marble.  The  lake  of  Y.  is  30  m.  in  length  from  N 
to  8,  and  9  m.  in  extreme  breadth. 

YUN  -  PIN  -  OUSHI,  or  Oosm,  a  canton  and 
town  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in  the  prov.  of  Sin- 
keang.  The  cant,  is  mountainous,  extending  N  to 
the  glaciers  of  the  Teen-shan  chain,  and  is  inter- 
sected with  fertile  valleys,  and  extensive  plains  cov- 
ered with  reeds.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Aortaksi 
and  Kumarih,  and  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
nomade  Khirgese.  The  town  is  69  m.  W  of  Aksou, 
and  300  m.  NW  of  Koutehe,  in  N  lat.  49°  9*,  and  E 
lone-.  78°  27',  on  an  inosculation  of  the  Aortaksi.  A 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  is  levied  upon  all  merchandise 
brought  by  strangers  to  this  town.  It  was  formerly 
a  flourishing  place. 

YUNQUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in 
the  prov.  and  21  m.  WNW  of  Maley,  and  partido  of 
Ronda,  in  a  fine  plain.  Pop.  2,726.  It  has  a  par- 
ish church,  an  hospital,  several  convents,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  public  granary,  and  possesses  manu- 
factories of  cloth,  numerous  fulling-mills,  and  dis- 
tilleries of  brandy.  Metals  of  different  kinds,  and 
jasper  are  found  in  the  surrounding  mountains. — 
Also  a  town  of  the  prov..  partido,  and  6  m.  N  of 
Guadalajara,  in  a  fine  plain.  Pop.  983.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  an  hospital,  a  custom-house,  and  a 
public  granary. 

YUN-8E,  a  division  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hu-pih,  and  div.  of  Yun-yang-fu,  in  N  lat. 
32°  56',  and  E  long.  110°  23'. 

YUN-SHAN,  a  town  of  the  Cbrea,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hwanjr-hai,  51  m.  NE  of  Han-chn. 

YUNTA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Znragoxa,  27  m.  S  of  Calatayud,  on  the  Mesa. 
Pop.  550. 

YUN-TA E-8H AN,  an  island  of  China,  off  the 
roast  of  the  prov.  of  Keang-su,  opposite  Hae.  It  is 
well-cultivated,  and  contains  the  small  town  of 
Hin-kcou-ching. 

YUN- YANG,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Sze-chuen,  and  div.  of  Keu-cho-fu,  io 
N  lat  31°  6',  and  E  long.  109*  6'. 

YUN-YANG-FU,  a  division  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hu-pih.  The  div.  comprises  six  dis- 
tricts. The  town  is  on  the  1.  bank  of  tho  Han- 
keang,  in  an  extensive  plain,  255  m.  NW  of  Wn- 
chang-fu,  in  N  lat.  32°  W  20",  and  E  long.  110° 
51' 41". 

YUPATA.  SecUpATA. 

Yl'PL  a  people  of  Chinese  Tartary,  who  inhabit  the  banki  of 
the  Ouieourt.  In  the  SK  part  of  M»nd»luiriA.  They  are  paclAc  la 
diameter.  I  Hit  laay,  atupid.  and  wiihwjt  any  apecies  of  rellrloua 
worship.  Theeountry  Is  covered  with  impi  not  rattle  forest*.  They 
•ohatat  chiefly  on  flan,  and  tuw  the  akina,  ikilfotly  pre 
eewed  together  for  the  purpose,  »«  garment*.  They  I 
of  the  bark  of  tree*,  and  employ  dopi  in  their  sletltreH. 

YURIRAPUNDARO.  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  tho 
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state  of  Guanaxuato,  containing  about  600  Indian 
families.    It  baa  a  fine  convent 

YURRE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Viz- 
caya,  and  partido  of  Durango.  Pop.  884.  It  has  a 
parish  church. 

YURUARI,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  a  branch  of  the 
Cuyuni,  flowing  between  the  Sierra- Usapama  and 
the  Sierra- Imataca,  and  communicating  with  the 
Caroni  in  the  rainy  season. 

YURUBAXA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Pani,  forming  a  branch  of  the  Rio-Negro,  from  which 
it  separates  75  m.  above  Thomar,  runs  SSW,  forms 
I^ake  Maraho,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m., 
joins  the  Japura  on  the  1.  bank. 

YU-SHAY-HEEN,  a  dietrict  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Lcaou-chu,  in  N 
lat.  37*  4',  and  E  long.  113*  1'. 

YU-SHE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Ho-nan,  and  div.  of  Kae-fung-fu,  in  N  lat. 
34'  30'.  and  E  long.  114°  23*. 

YUSTE,  a  monastery  of  Spain,  delightfully  situ- 
ated in  a  finely  wooded  valley,  2  leagues  W  of 
Xarandilla  in  Estremadura.  celebrated  aa  the  spot 
to  which  the  emperor  Charles  retired  in  February 
1557,  and  where,  in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
following  year,  he  breathed  his  last. 

YU8U,  a  village  of  Hindoatan,  in  Kunawur,  in 
the  district  of  Boasapir,  near  a  pass  of  the  Himalaya 
chain  of  the  same  name.  This  pass,  in  N  lat.  31° 
24',  and  E  long.  78"  9',  is  15,877  ft.  above  sea-level. 

YU-8ZE,  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Shan-se,  and  div.  of  Tae-ynen-fu,  in  N  hit. 
87°  42'.  and  E  lnn~.  112°  44'. 

YU-TAE-HEEN,  a  diatrict  and  town  of  China,  in 
the  prov.  of  Shan-tung,  and  div.  of  Tse-ning-chu, 
126  m.  8  of  Tse-nan-fu,  and  to  the  W  of  Lake  Tu- 
ahan-hu,  in  N  lat  35°  7'  21",  and  E  long.  1 16°  46'  30". 

YUTA8-TAUEQUACH18.  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  Mexico,  woo 
inhabit  the  district  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aouroe  of  the  Colorado. 

YU-TEEN-HEEN,  a  district  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Chih-le,  and  div.  of  Tsun  hwa-chu, 
in  N  lat  39°  5ff  10",  and  E  long.  117*  46'  40  . 

YU-T8EEN.  a  district  and  town  of  China,  in  the 
prov.  of  Che-keang,  div.  and  51  m.  W  of  Ilang-chu- 
fu,  in  N  lat.  30'  14'  27",  and  E  long.  119°  21'  57". 

YU-TU-HEEN,  or  Hzu-tl-hk*s,  a  district  and 
town  of  China,  in  the  prov.  of  Keang-sc,  and  div.  of 
Kan-chu-fu,  in  N  lat.  26°,  and  E  long.  115°  21'. 

YUTZ-BASSE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Moselle,  cant  and  \  of  a  mile  E  of  Thion- 
ville,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Moselle.  Pop.  1,337.  It 
lias  an  oil-mill,  a  distillery,  manufactories  of  beet- 
root sugar,  and  tile-kilns. 

YU-YAOU-HEEN,  a  diatrict  and  town  of  China, 
in  the  prov.  of  Che-keang,  and  div.  of  Shaou-hing-fu, 
in  N  lat  30"  7',  and  E  long.  121°  3'. 

YVECRIQUE,  a  village  of  Franc*,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Seine- Infcrieure,  cant,  and  2  m.  S  of  Dondevllle, 
7  m.  NNE  of  Yvetot    Pop.  1,000. 

YVERDON,  or  Yrajmw,  a  district  and  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant,  of  Vaud.  Pop.  of  district, 
9,000.  The  town  is  20  m.  N  of  Lausanne,  and  53 
m.  NE  of  Geneva,  on  an  island  of  the  Thiele,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  entrance  of  that  river  into  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel.  Pop.  3,461.  It  has  several  suburbs 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  bridges,  and  on  the 
lake  is  a  fine  port.  The  town,  which  ia  generally 
well-built  consists  of  three  principal  parallel  streets, 
terminating  in  a  handsome  square,  lined  with  fine 
edifices,  amongst  others  the  castle  built  in  the  12th 
century  by  Conrad  of  Zabringen,  and  in  which  in 
1805  the  celebrated  Institute  of  Peatalozzi  was  es- 
tablished, the  church  and  town  house,  all  of  modern 
erection.  It  has  besides  a  college,  an  hospital,  a 
public  library,  and  several  benevolent  institutions. 


Y.  possesses  an  active  trade,  and  ia  an  entrepot 
for  the  wines  brought  by  the  canal  of  Entrenches, 
and  destined  for  the  German  Swiss  market  The 
environs  are  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  banks  of  the  lake  ia  a  fine  pro- 
menade. In  the  vicinity  are  several  mineral  baths. 
This  town,  which  ia  the  Eln-odunum  of  the  Romans, 
belonged  successively  to  the  kings  of  Burgundv 
and  dukes  of  Zabringen.  In  1259  it  was  taken  b> 
Peter  of  Savoy,  and  in  1 473  by  the  Swiss,  bat  three 
years  after  was  recovered  by  the  former,  and  re- 
tained till  1536,  when  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bernese.  It  presents,  in  the  number  of  the 
ruins  which  are  still  scattered  around  it  evidence  of 
its  former  extent  and  importance. 

YVES-GOMEZEE,  a 
town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Dinant.    Pop.  1,552. 

YVETOT,  an  arrondissement,  canton,  commune, 
and  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine-lnfe- 
rieure.  The  arrond.  comprises  an  area  of  115,567 
hect,  and  contains  10  cant.  Pop.  in  1831,  138,429; 
in  1841,  142,849;  in  1846,  141,412.  The  cant,  com- 
prises 11  com.  Pop.  in  1831,  18,508;  in  184$, 
18,574.  The  town  is  21  m.  NW  of  Rouen.  Pop. 
in  1789,8,294;  in  1821,  9,758;  in  1831,9,021;  in 
1841,  9,083;  in  1846,  9,183.  The  houses  arc  gen- 
erally old,  and  surrounded  with  gardens.  There  is  a 
fine  promenade  called  L'Etoile.  From  the  situation 
of  the  town  on  a  plateau,  its  only  supply  of  water  it 
by  means  of  wells  and  cisterns.  It  has  an  alms- 
house and  a  prison,  and  has  manufactories  of  wool- 
len, cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  velvet  hosiery,  tape, 
&c.  Grain  and  wool  are  ita  chief  articles  of  trade. 
The  lords  of  Y.  formerly  bore  the  title  of  kings,  and 
had,  it  is  said,  the  privilege  of  using  their  own 
coin. — Also  a  commune  in  the  dep.  of  the  Mancbe, 
cant  and  2  m.  8W  of  Valognes.   Pop.  1,235. 

YVETTI,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Seine-ct-Oise,  which  has  its  source  to  the  NE  of 
Rambouiilet  in  the  cant  of  Esaarts,  passes  Chev- 
reuae,  waters  afterwards  the  8  part  of  the  arrond.  of 
Versailles,  bathing  Orsay  and  Palaiseau,  enters  tost 
of  Corbeil,  and  9  m.  NW  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
joins  the  Orge  on  the  L  bank,  and  after  a  course  in 
a  generally  E  direction  of  about  30  m.  On  its 
banks  are  quarries  of  excellent  paving  stone. 

YVI  (Saixt),  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  Hep. 
of  the  Finistere,  cant,  of  Rosporden,  12  m.  SE  of 
Quimper.    Pop.  1,169. 

YVlAS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  tie 
Cotes-du-Nord,  cant  and  5  ru.  of  Paimpol.  Pop.  in 
1846.  2,400. 

YVIERS,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cha rente,  and  cant  of  Chalaia,  20  m.  SE  of 
Barbczicux.    Pop.  1,051.    It  baa  a  tannery. 

YVIGNAC,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cdtes-du-Nord,  cant  and  6  m.  NE  of  Broooa 
Pop.  1.784. 

Y VOIR,  a  department  and  commune  of  France, 
in  the  prov.  of  Namur,  and  arrond.  of  Denant,  wa- 
tered by  the  Boue.  Pop.  of  dep.,  673 ;  and  of  com., 
254.    In  the  locality  are  extensive  iron-works. 

YVOIRE,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Chablais,  14  m.  W  of  Thonon,  on  the  S  side  of  tbs 
lake  of  Geneva. 

Y  VON  AND,  a  fine  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Vaud,  district  and  6  m.  ENE  of  Yrerdun, 
and  circle  of  Molondin,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Man- 
tua, a  little  above  ita  entrance  into  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel. 

YVORNE,  a  small  village  of  Switzerland,  in jthe 
cant  of  Vaud,  district  and  circle  and  1J  m.  N  <& 
Aiglc.  It  was  in  1584  overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of 
an  adjacent  mountain. 
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YVOY.   See  Cabioxah. 

YVOY-LE-PRE.    Sec  Ivor-ts-PitE. 

YVOY-LE-  POLIN,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  and  cant  of  Pontvallain,  15  m. 
ENE  of  La  Fleche. 

YVRE-L'EVEQUE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Sarthe,  cant,  and  4  miles  E  of  Le  Mans, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Huisnc.    Pop.  in  1846,  2,192. 

YZENDYKE,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
protr.  of  Zeland,  14  m.  8  of  Middelburg,  in  the  island 
of  Cassandria.    Pop.  1,150. 

YZEK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant,  and  dep.  of  Duysburg.    Pop.  327. 


YZEK-BERGEN  [i.  e.  mountains  of  iron],  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  which 
extend  along  the  E  coast,  and  terminate  in  Cape 
Tulabo. 

YZERNAY,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Maine-et-Loire,  cant  and  10  ra.  E  of  Chollet 
Pop.  1,601. 

YZEURE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  den.  of 
the  Allier,  cant  and  2  m.  NE  of  Moulins-sur- Allien 
Pop.  in  1846,  2,610. 

YZEURES,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Indre-et- Loire,  cant  and  6  m.  SSW  of  Preuilly, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Creuse.    Pop.  1,690. 
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ZAAB.   Hee  Zab. 

ZAADD1K,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  protr.  of 
North  Holland,  and  arrond.  of  Amsterdam,  2  m.  N 
of  Saardam,  on  the  Zaan.  Pop.  1,800.  It  has  nu- 
merous paper-mills. 

ZAAHN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Grunberg.    Pop.  235. 

ZAAN,  a  river  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  North 
Holland,  which  issues  from  the  Schermer-meer,  runs 
8,  and  after  a  course  of  about  12  m.,  throws  itself  into 
the  Y,  on  the  N  bank,  near  Zaandam. 

ZAANDAM,  Zaakredkm,  Saardam,  or  Sabdam,  a 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  North  Holland,  ar- 
rond. and  6  m.  NW  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  Zaan, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Y.  Pop.  11,000.  It 
consists  of  two  parts  separated  bv  the  river,  and 
distinguished  as  Dost  Z.  and  West  Z.  It  is  an  "  emi- 
nently Dutch  town,"  and  has  a  generally  picturesque 
appearance,  the  houses,  which  are  nearly  all  of 
wood,  being  fancifully  painted,  each  having  a  gar- 
den attached,  enclosed  by  a  ditch.  It  contains 
about  1,000  mills,  comprising  manufactories  of  pa- 
per, sail-cloth,  cinnabar,  mustard,  powder,  pitch, 
starch,  glue,  saw-mills,  &c.  It  has  a  port  and  ox- 
tensive  building-docks,  noted  in  the  history  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who,  in  1696,  here  wrought,  under  the 
name  of  Peter  Mikhailov,  as  a  common  ship-wright. 

ZAAP,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Carolinenthal. 
Pop.  480. 

ZAA8CH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Delitascb.   Pop.  350. 

ZAATSHA,  an  oasts  and  village  of  Algeria,  in  the 
Zab-Daari,  or  Northern  Zab,  about  20  m.  from 
Bisk <im.  It  is  a  fortified  village  of  about  150  inha- 
bitants. It  is  of  solid  construction,  surrounded  by 
thick  and  high  walls,  and  a  deep  moat,  which  offer- 
ed formidable  resistance  to  the  French  troops  under 
General  Herbillon.  It  is  built  in  the  centre  of  large 
gardens  which  contained  17,500  palm-trees  and  1 ,500 
fruit-trees,  each  standing  20  ft  from  the  other ;  the 
different  enclosures  were  separated  by  tolerably  high 
walls,  and  by  wide  drains  for  irrigation ;  moreover, 
its  foundations  are  upon  very  solid  ground,  and, 
however  slightly  the  ground  may  be  excavated, 
water  immediately  shows  itself  in  great  abundance. 


•<»  under  C,  J.  or  8. 


Two  oases — Lichana,  in  the  SW,  an  oasis  with 
50,000  palm-trees,  and  a  village  containing  1,800 
inhabitants ;  and  Zoonia,  with  about  5,000  trees,  are 
united  to  Z  by  their  gardens.  When  attacked  by 
General  Herb'illon's  troops  in  1852,  every  night 
new  defenders  from  Lichana  and  Zoonia  penetrated 
into  this  place,  while  profiting  by  the  obstacles  and 
shelter  which  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  terrain 
affords,  other  parties  kept  up  a  murderous  fire  on  the 
troops.  Behind  their  ambuscades,  these  marksmen 
decimated  the  French  soldiers,  without  their  ever 
being  able  to  perceive  from  whence  the  ball  pro- 
ceeded which  proved  fatal  to  them.  Siege  opera- 
tions were  undertaken ;  but  the  rising  waters  re- 
tarded their  execution;  then  Zoonia  and  its  palm- 
trees  were  destroyed  ;  then  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  isolate  Z  from  the  gardens  of  Lichana  by  means 
of  wide  ditches :  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  to 
isolate  this  vast  triangle,  would  require  a  force  of 
50,000  men.  The  works  advanced  but  slowly  and 
with  difficulty.  Zoonia  was  destroyed,  and  Lichana 
then  became  the  sole  rallying-point  for  the  allies, 
who  hastened  from  all  parts  to  the  support  of  the 
defenders  of  Z  Their  numbers  were  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  4,000.  Ultimately,  after  immense  ex- 
ertions, the  fortress  was  taken. 

ZAATZKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Ost-Priegnitz.    Pop.  300. 

ZAB,  a  district  of  Algiers,  in  the  S  part  of  the 
gov.  of  Algiers,  to  the  S  of  Bescara.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Jiddi,  and  comprises  ten  oases  or  fertile  and 
cultivated  spots. 

ZAB,  Zabb-Soci,  or  Gbbat  Zab,  a  river  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  Kurdistan,  which  has  its  source  near  the 
Prussian  frontier ;  runs  SW ;  and  joins  the  Tigris 
on  the  1.  bank,  57  m.  SSE  of  Mosoul,  and  after  a 
total  course  of  about  180  m.  It  is  fordable  daring 
the  dry  season,  but  at  other  periods  forms  an  impetu- 
ous torrent.  This  river  is  the  Zabatrus,  Zerbit,  or 
Lycut  of  antiquity. 

ZAB,  Alton,  or  Littlb  Zab,  a  river  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  in  Kurdistan,  which  has  its  source  on  the 
Persian  frontier ;  runs  SW ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
about  135  m.,  falls  into  the  Tigris,  on  the  L  bank, 
45  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Zab. 

ZABAKUCK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
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of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jericho  w,  on  the  Strem- 
me.   Pop.  330. 

ZABANAGO,  or  Labbhokhnaoo,  a  town  of  Bur- 
mab,  in  the  Mrtnma,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Irawadv, 
60  m.  N  of  Ummerapura,  Rabies  are  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

ZABANOS,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Kaurzim,  and  seignory  of  Radim- 
Pop.  350. 

ZABARAH  (Jbbbl),  or  Emebald  Mocktaixk,  a 
mountain-range  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  shore  of 
the  Arabian  gulf,  in  N  lat  24s  40',  and  E  long.  25s 
6'.    It  was  formerly  noted  for  it*  emeralds. 

ZABARTOWA,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wirsitz.   Pop.  230. 

ZABBANAGO.   See  Zabaxaoo. 

ZABEDOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Qitachen,  and  bail,  of  Neu  Bidschow. 
Pop.  230. 

ZABEHLA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bait  of  Brzeznitz.   Pop.  300. 

ZABELK  AU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Ratibor.    Pop.  562. 

ZABELSWRF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Tcmplin.    Pop.  250. 

ZABELTITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Grossenham.    Pop.  510. 

ZABEN8TEDT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Mansfeld.    Pop.  240. 

ZABER,  a  small  river  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  which  has  its  source  near  Za- 
berfeld,  and  falls  into  the  Neckar. 

ZABERFELD,  a  village  of  Wiirtembertr,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Brackenheim,  on 
the  Zaber.    Pop.  784.   It  has  a  castle. 

Z  A  BERN,  or  Glsass-Zabbbv.    See  Savbbxb. 

ZABICZYN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wongrowice.    Pop.  200. 

ZABIEHLITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Carolinenthal. 
Pop.  780.   It  has  a  castle. 

ZABIERZAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neastadt    Pop.  200. 

ZABINKEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Augerburg.    Pop.  260. 

ZABLAT,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail,  of  Badweis,  and  seignory  of 
Frauenberg.  Pop.  270. — Also  a  village  of  the  re- 
gency of  Neuhaus,  and  seignory  of  Wittingau.  Pop. 
280. — Also  a  village  of  Silesia,  in  the  regency  of 
Troppau,  and  seignory  of  8chwarzwnsser.  It  has 
3  mills. 

ZABLATO W,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Ga- 
licia,  circle  and  15  m.  E  of  Kolomea,  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Prutb. 

ZABLATY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Znaim,  and  seignory  of  Namie^ht. 
Pop.  230. 

ZABLJAK,  a  village  and  frontier  fortress  of  Al- 
bania, at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  of  consider- 
able strategctic  importance,  in  the  district  of  Mo- 
raka.  The  village,  whioh  represents  the  former 
capital  of  the  old  princes  of  oervia,  only  contains 
about  50  houses.  It  was  built  in  1423  by  Stephen 
the  Black,  lord  of  Montenegro  and  Zeuta.  His  son, 
Ivan,  resided  in  the  stronghold  as  governor  of  Mon- 
tenegro, and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Venetians,  in 
1478,  against  the  Turks.  In  1480  the  Turks,  al- 
ready in  possession  of  Scutari,  revenged  themselves 
by  taking  Z.  by  storm.  In  1842  Ivan  recovered  it; 
but  in  the  same  year  it  was  besieged  anew  by  the 
Turks.  Ivan  now  sought  aidof  the  republic  of  Venice, 
pointing  out  how  much  he  was  suffering  through 
their  alliance :  the  senate,  however,  excused  itself 
from  rendering  assistance,  by  alleging  the  separate 


peace  it  had  made  with  the  Sultan  Bajazet.  Here- 
upon Ivan  abandoned  the  fortress,  and  fled  to  Get- 
tinge,  in  Montenegro,  and  Z.  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  until  1835.  In  that  year,  the  Monte- 
negrins agreed  with  two  Albanian  sentinels  of  the 
Greek  religion,  who  opened  the  gates  of  the  forties* 
on  the  night  of  March  25,  and  allowed  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  place.  Hafiz  Pasha,  commandant 
of  Scutan,  hastened  to  the  fort  with  numerous  re- 
gular and  irregular  troops,  whereupon  the  Montene- 
grins again  abandoned  it.  In  1853,  the  Montene- 
grins again  got  possession  of  it  by  a  coup-de-nain; 
but  were  driven  from  it  by  Oraer  Pasha. 

ZABLOTZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  48  m.  NE  of  Grodno,  and  district  of  Lids. 

ZABLUDOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  die 
gov.  of  Grodno,  9  m.  SSE  of  Bialistok.   Pop.  2.000. 

ZABNO,  a  market- town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
in  the  circle  and  12  m.  NNW  of  Zarnow. — Alio  a 
village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Posen,  ud 
circle  of  Schrimm.   Pop.  240. 

ZABOKREKY.    See  Zsahbobbbth  (Nrrnu). 

ZABOLA,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Transyl- 
vania, in  the  country  of  the  Szeklers,  and  stuhl  of 
Ha  romazek. 

ZABOR,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  tbe 
regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  baiL  of  Hohenmautb. 
Pop.  700. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  snl 
bail,  of  Deutscbbrod.  Pop.  350.— Also  a  village  of 
the  regency  of  Gitschen,  and  bail,  of  Koniginof. 
Pop.  290.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pilsen, 
and  bail,  of  Pisek.    Pop.  320. 

ZABORESK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Schlan.   Pop  330. 

ZABORJ.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pilsen,  circle  of  Prachin,  and  seignory  of 
Proitiwin.    Pop.  860. 

ZABORNA,  a  viUage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz.  and  bail,  of  Deutschbnxi. 
Pop.  330. 

ZABOROWO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Fraustadt.  Pop.  860. — Abo 
a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  efaek  of 


Schrimm.    Pop.  280. 

ZABORZE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Benthen.    Pop.  410. 

ZABRD,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  is  the 
reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Winterberg.  Pop.  300. 

ZABRECH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Pre  ran.   Pop.  770. 

ZABKEZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  30  m.  SE  of  Ochmiana. 

ZABROD,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  reg. 
of  Gitschen.  and  bail,  of  Brannao    Pop.  200. 

ZABROW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Budweis.   Pop.  800. 

ZABROZAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Silesia,  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Neustadt. 
Pop.  150. 

ZABRZE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tbe  prov.  of  Si- 
lesia, regency  of  Oppeln,  circle  and  12  m.  E  of  Frau- 
stadt.   Pop.  912.    It  has  manufactories  of  cloth. 

ZABRZEG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Pleas.  Pop.  200.— Also  a 
village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Rati- 
bor.   Pop.  340. 

ZABU,  a  village  of  Egypt,  in  the  W  part  of  tbe 
oasis  of  El  Bahryeh,  in  N.  lat  28*  21'  47*,  and  E 
long.  28°  54'.  Pop.  400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls 
with  three  gates.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  mint  mi 
springs. 

ZACAPA,  a  village  of  Guatimala,  capital  of  i 
district  in  the  state  of  that  name,  on  the  SW  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Duloe,  on  which  it  has  a  small  port,  and 
135  m.  ENE  of  Guatimala.    Pop.  3,000. 
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Z  A  CAPULAS.   See  Sacapulah. 

ZACATA,  a  town  of  Pern,  in  the  dep.  of  Cuzco, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Andea,  51  m.  8\V  of  Chucuyto. 

ZACATAN,  a  river  of  Guatimala,  in  the  state  of 
that  name,  and  dep.  of  Verapax,  which  runs  SE,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  90  m.,  throws  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Honduras. 

ZACATECAS,  a  central  state  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico;  bounded  on  the  N  byCohahuila;  on  the 
NE  by  Nuevo-Leon;  on  the  E  by  San-Luis-Potosi ; 
on  the  8  by  Guanaxuato ;  on  the  W  by  Ouadalaxata ; 
and  on  the  N  W  by  Dorango.  It  has  a  triangular  oat- 
line,  with  an  area  of  20,000  gcog.  sq.  in.,  and  a  pop. 
of  360,000.  It  belongs  to  the  great  plateau  of 
Mexico,  and  is,  in  general,  an  arid  uncultivated 
waste  As  a  mining  district,  however,  it  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  ;  and  on  the  N  and  E  are  vast 
cattle  and  horse  rearing  estates.— Its  capital,  of  the 
Mmc  name,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  290  m. 
N  W  of  Mexico.  It  has  a  pop.  of 25,000.  Its  streets 
are  well-paved,  but  narrow  and  crooked,  owing  to 
the  city  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains.  Its 
post-office  and  custom-house  are  substantial  build- 
lags,  and  the  government  palace,  on  the  S  side 
of  the  Plaza,  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  The 
church  of  La  PArogia  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  great 
cathedral  of  Mexico.  There  is  a  large  mint  nere 
which  is  said  to  coin  from  £5,000,000  to  £8,000,000 
per  annum. 

ZACA  TEPEQUEZ.   See  Sacatepbc. 

ZACATLAN,  or  Xicotlak,  a  village  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  and  45  m.  NNE  of  La  Puebla.  Pop. 
750.    It  has  extensive  salt-works. 

ZACATOTLAN,  formerly  a  district  of  Mexico, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  now  comprised  in  the  W 
part  of  the  states  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Zacatula. 

Z  AC  ATULA,  M  oscala,  or  Balsas,  a  river  of  Mex- 
ico, in  the  state  of  that  name,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Great  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  to  the  SE  of  Cuer- 
navaca;  runs  W;  and  after  a  total  course  of  about 
3o0  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Pacific,  near  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  embouchure  forms  a  port, 
which  bears  the  same  name.  A  recent  notice  of 
this  river,  by  one  of  an  exploring  party  of  Ameri- 
cans, states,  that  starting  from  Mesquitelan,  near 
the  frontier  of  the  state  of  Puebla  and  the  first  vil- 
lage in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  on  the  river-bank, 
the  downward  course,  for  4  leagues,  lay  to  the  S, 
and  then  W  between  high  mountains,  some  of  them 
nearly  1,000  ft  high,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  a 
dense  forest,  in  which  were  noticed  Brazil  and  Nica- 
raoag  wood,  mahogany,  and  many  other  dye  trees. 
The  river  was  about  100  yds.  wide,  and  7  ft.  deep, 
with  a  three-knot  current.  The  rapids  and  rocks 
were  but  trifling  impediments  to  steam-boat  navi- 
gation. About  one  league  below  the  village  of 
SUl-co-so-titlan,  the  river  Atanango  enters  from 
the  N,  and  is  as  large  as  the  Muscala.  "  All  map- 
makers  have  made  the  mistake  of  marking  the 
Atanango  for  the  Muscala,  and  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Atanango  they  have  made  the  Muscala  flow  to 
the  S  and  K,  instead  of  to  the  W  and  S.  Distur- 
nell'a  map  of  Mexico,  of  1850,  is  the  only  correctly 
printed  map  of  the  course  of  the  Muscala  or  Zaca- 
tula.  Below  the  rnMth  of  the  Atanango  the  depth 
of  water  varies  frooj 12  to  20  ft.,  without  increasing 
in  width.  We  are  now  fully  satisfied,"  continues  this 
writer,  "  that  this  river,  is  navigable  for  steam-boats 
at  all  atagvfl  of  watar  for ,450  m.  This  will  bring 
an  within  100  m.  of  Puebla,<and  170  m.  more  to 
Vera  Cruz ;  all  excellent  stage  road,  which  can  be 
driven  over  in  36  hours ;  so  that  you  may  calculate 
as  follows: — six  days  from  New  York  to  Vera-Crus 
in  steamer,  36  hours  across  land  to  the  Muscala 


river,  48  hours  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and 
5  days  thence  to  San  Francisc: 
ilavs  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 


being  less  than  15 
The  river 


Muscala  is  the  largistaod  longest  river  exclusively 
in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  The  port  of  Zacatula,  at 
its  mouth,  is  the  oldest  port  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
being  the  place  where  Cortex  built  his  first  ships  on 
that  sea.  Among  the  old  archive*  a  record  is  made 
of  the  fact  that  Cortex  transported  iron,  cordage, 
and  other  articles  from  V era-Crux  to  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Muscala,  and  floated  them  down  the 
river,  so  as  to  equip  the  first  fleet  built  on  the  Paci- 
fic at  the  port  of  Zacatula.  The  hero  Morelos,  in 
the  wars  of  independence,  improved  on  this  infor- 
mation, and  brought  up  on  rafts  his  artillery  to 
Mesquitelan,  near  which  village  he  was  captured. 
The  survey  made  by  order  of  the  state  of  Puebla  in 
the  dry  season  in  1850  reports  3}  ft.  water  in  the 
channel  from  Mesqnitelan  to  the  Atanango  river;  and 
41  ft.  thence  for  15  leagues ;  then  6  ft,  then  20  ft ; 
then  40  ft,  and,  for  the  last  100  m.,  60  ft  of  water  in 
the  channel.  A  beautiful  bay  exists  near  the  mouth, 
and  Humboldt,  in  his  work  on  New  Spain,  fre- 
quently notices  the  port  of  Zacatula.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  the  impression  has  prevailed  that  the  river 
was  not  navigable,  first  originating  in  the  fact,  that 
it  is  not  adapted  to  sailing  vessels,  without  reflect- 
ing that  it  might  be  so  for  steam-boats.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  the  river  has  never  been  properly  laid 
down  on  the  charts,  and  all  information  of  the 
courses,  distances,  depths,  and  currents  was  con- 
fined to  the  simple  natives  on  the  banks,  who  only 
knew  it  from  village  to  village,  and  wherever  it  ran 
between  high  mountains  it  was  said  to  contain  falls. 
Again,  the  elevation  of  Puebla  above  the  sea  is 
known  to  be  7,000  ft.,  and  many  intelligent  persons 
imagined  that  in  700  m.,  by  the  course  of  the  river, 
that  descent  could  not  be  overcome,  without  know- 
ing tho  fact  that  within  the  first  100  m.  imme- 
diately below  Puebla  the  descent  is  more  than  3,000 
ft.  The  elevation  of  Mesquitelan  above  the  sea  is  on- 
ly 2,000  ft,  and  in  the  village  of  Muscala  Humboldt 
found  the  elevation  to  be  less  than  1,600  ft.  Here 
is  a  river  which  has  its  mouth  on  the  Pacific  ocean, 
directly  west  from  Vera-Crux,  and  navigable  for 
more  than  half  the  distance  from  port  to  port, 
and  lying  directly  in  the  course,  diminishing  the 
distance  by  one-half  from  New  Orleans  to  Califor- 
nia, and  the  expense  in  the  same  proportion." — 
The  town  of  Z.  is  225  m.  8W  of  Mexico,  and  340 
m.  N\V  of  Acapulco,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.    Pop.  800. 

ZACH,  a  mountain  of  Japan,  in  the  SYV  part  of 
the  island  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Isoumo,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

ZACHAN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Po- 
meranta,  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saazig,  12 
m.  ESE  of  Stare'ard,  on  the  Krasbach.    Pop.  1,159. 

ZACHAKCZOWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Tost.   Pop.  260. 

ZACHARIE  (Saint),  a  commune  or  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Var,  cant,  and  10  m.  SW  of  Maxi- 
min,  on  the  Verne.  Pop.  in  1841,  1,622.  It  has 
a  glass-work  and  manufactories  of  pottery . 

ZACHABIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of  Marien- 
werder,  and  circle  of  Deutsch -krone.   Pop.  230. 

ZACHABZOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Adclnau.   Pop.  370. 

ZACH  ASBERG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Bmmberg,  and  circle  of  Chodziesen.   Pop.  570. 

ZACHENBEHQ,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  prcsidial  of  Vieohtach. 
Pop.  200. 

ZACHGLUM,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Gitschen,  and  bail,  of  Beichenau.   Pop.  410. 
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ZACHIGOV-JER.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gor.  of  Irkutsk,  district  and  6  m.  N  of  Nert- 
chinsk,  on  a  height,  near  the  Nertcha. 

ZACHITA,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and 
valley  of  Oaxaca.  It  is  noted  as  the  place  in  which 
the  ancient  Tzapotec  kings  held  their  court, 

ZACHIVERSK,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  the  prov.  of  Yakutsk.  The  town  is  610 
m.  NE  of  Yakoutsk,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Indi- 
ghirka.  The  district  presents  a  dreary  aspect,  and 
is  surrounded  by  sterile  mountains.  Fish  is  plenti- 
ful in  the  streams,  and  hares,  elans,  bears,  rein- 
deer, and  game  are  abundant. 

ZACHKEV1TCHI,  a  small  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Vilna,  district  and  30  in.  E 
of  Ochmiana. 

ZACHOROWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  800. 

ZACHOTIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  circle  of  Tabor,  and  seign- 
ory  of  Roth-Rzeczicz.    Pop.  300. 

ZACHOYV,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Westha  vol  land.  Pop.  380. 
— Also  a  village  in  the  reg.  of  Frankfort,  and  circle 
of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  280.— Also  a  village  of  the 
regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Regenwakle.  Pop. 
240. 

ZACKEN,  a  river  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Si- 
lesia, and  regency  of  Liegnits,  which  descends  from 
the  Riesen-Gebirge ;  runs  NE,  and  joins  the  Bober, 
near  Hirschberg,  and  after  a  course  of  about  10  m. 
Its  banks  are  extremelv  picturesque. 

ZACKERICK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 

?sncy  of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Konigsberg. 
op.  1,155. 

ZACKERSDORF,  or  Zackihocn.   8ee  Cbakano. 

ZACKRZEWO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwo- 
die  of  Masow  and  obwod  of  Kujavie,  20  m.  NW  of 
Brzesc.  Pop.  600.  It  has  an  ancient  Carmelite 
con  v  c  n  t. 

ZACUALOO,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
X  nil  sco,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name. 

ZACUALPAN,  a  market-town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  that  name,  88E  of  Sal  tepee. 

ZACUALTIPAN,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  that  name,  near  the  confines  of  Vera-Cruz. 

ZACYNTHE.   See  Zaxtk. 

ZADACATA,  or  Szadzxk,  a  halting-place  of  the 
Arabian  Desert  to  the  E  of  the  mountains  of  El 
Arabs,  at  the  junction  of  the  caravan  route  from 
Suez  with  that  running  N  from  Akaba.  It  has  a 
small  stream. 

ZADAICA,  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the 
island  of  Zerbi,  near  the  coast  of  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis. 

ZADEL,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  bail,  and  near  Meissen.  Pop.  445. — Also 
a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and 
circle  of  Frauenstein.    Pop.  815. 

ZADELOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  SaaUig.    Pop.  350. 

ZADEL8DORF,  a  village  of  Saxe- Weimar,  circle 
of  Neustadt,  and  bail,  of  Weida.   Pop.  230. 

ZADEN  (Hohen  and  Nikdbb),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  circle  of  Randow. 
Pop.  600. 

ZADONSK,  a  district  and  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  63  m.  NNW  of  Voronej,  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Don.   Pop.  2,000. 

ZADORRA,  a  river  of  8pain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Alava,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Salvation*, 
and  unite  near  the  town  of  that  name ;  flows  8 W, 
and  after  a  total  course  of  about  36  m.  joins  the 
Kbro,  on  the  L  bank,  opposite  Ircio,  and  near  Zem- 


brana.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  the  prov.,  although 
fordable  at  all  parts  of  its  course.  Its  waten 
abound  with  fish. 

ZADORY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Kosten.    Pop.  200. 

ZADRA8CHAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Nes 
Ridschow.    Pop.  300. 

ZADRIM,  Zadra.  or  Zadrrta,  a  town  of  Turkev 
in  Europe,  in  Albania,  in  the  sanj.  and  15  m.  S8fe 
of  Scutari,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Drino,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Dibra. 

ZADROORITZ.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradisch,  and  seignory  of  Wiaowitr. 
Pop.  850. 

ZAFARINE8,  or  Zavtaei*a,  a  group  of  islets  in 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Marooco.  and 
prov.  of  Fez,  to  the  E  of  Melilla,  and  NW  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Monloula,  in  N  lat.  36°  17*. 

ZAFFARANA,  a  headland  of  Sicily,  in  the  dis- 
trict and  11  m.  E  of  Palermo.  It  consists  of  a  steep, 
conical  -  shaped  mountain. — Also  a  commune  sod 
market-town  in  the  prov.  and  16  m.  N  of  Catania,  on 
the  E  declivity  of  i£tna.  Pop.  of  com.,  3,000.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  industry,  and  the  vicinity 
produces  com,  wine,  charcoal,  fire- wood,  and  forage. 
It  was  considerably  damaged  by  a  lava  stream  from 
Mount  /Etna  In  Sept.  1852. 

ZAFFARGHUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Nizam,  72  m.  ENE  of  Hvdrab*:. 
in  N  lat.  17*  46',  and  E  long.  79*  81*. 

ZAFFERAN,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  gulf  of 
Sidra,  144  m.  8E  of  Mcsarata,  in  N  Ut.  31*  If  If, 
and  E  long.  16°  41'  14'. 

ZAFFERANLU,  or  ZkTmxwxx,  a  Kurd  tribe  who  tobaNl  d* 
th«  Paraian  prov.  of  Khoraatan.  They  number  »t**it  lows 
Individuals. 

ZAFRA,  a  judicial  partido  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  of  Badnjns.  The  parti.lo  comprise*  10 
pueblos.  The  town  is  42  m.  SE  of  Badajoz.  Pop- 
4,894.  It  is  clean  and  regularly  built,  and  contains 
two  public  squares,  surrounded  with  porticoes.  In  , 
a  commanding  situation  is  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Me<lina-Celi.  It  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  gold-ware,  hosiery,  and  pottery,  and  sev- 
eral tanneries.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  mineral  spring. 
This  town  was  founded  by  the  Celts  580  years  be-  ; 
fore  the  Christian  era.  It  was  preatly  extended  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  received  from  him  the  name  of 
Restitute  Julia.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  of  ' 
Arabic  origin.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  1240. 
—Also  a  town  of  the  prov.  and  24  m.  SW  of  Cneoca, 
on  a  hill.  Pop.  760.  It  has  a  fort  in  ruins,  and 
an  hospital. 

ZAFRANEH,  or  Zaffarawxa,  a  headland  of 
Etrvpt,  in  the  gulf  of  Suez,  In  N  lat.  29*. 

ZAFURABAD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  prov. 
and  6  ro.  SE  of  Joonpur,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Joomtee,  in  N  lat.  25°  42',  and  E  long.  82'  47'. 

ZAJTR  (Ec),  an  Arab  tribe  in  the  district  of  NedJU.  It  » 
governed  by  a  sheik,  and  is  said  to  number  S.'AKi  carry 
anna 

ZAFZAF,  a  caravan  station  of  the  Sahara,  to  the  j  i 
W  of  Fezzan. 

ZAGALE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  j 
gov.  of  Minsk,  district  snd  51  m.  8W  of  Retchitaa. 

Z  AGAR  A.   See  Palaovvwi. 

ZAG  A  RISE,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the  : 
prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  9  m.  NNE  of  I 
Catanzaro,  and  cant  of  Soveria,  on  the  slope  of  a  i 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Muloiano. 
Pop.  1,200.    It  has  a  collegiate  church. 

ZAGAROLG,  a  market-town  of  the  Pupal  states, 
in  the  comarca  and  18  m.  E  of  Rome.    Pop.  1.080. 

ZAGETSCHITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
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mia,  in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Chru- 
dim.    Pop.  910. 

ZAGEZD,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Senstcnberg. 
Pop.  270. 

ZAGEZDKZ,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  circle  of  Chrodim. 
Pop.  450.  It  has  a  synagogue  and  several  brew- 
eries. 

ZAGHOUTH,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in  the  E  part  of 
Tripoli  Proper,  104  m.  W  of  Angela. 

ZAGLAWA.  an  island  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia, 
to  the  W  of  the  island  of  Cherso. 

ZAGLINKA,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in 
Georgia,  near  Tiflis.  In  the  vicinity  is  an  extensive 
alum- work. 

ZAGORA,  a  market-town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  Tbesaaly,  on  a  small  river  which  descends  from 
the  mountain  of  Plesnid-oro  or  Zagora,  and  about  3 
m.  from  the  shore  of  the  Archipelago.  The  surround- 
ing district  is  fertile,  and  produces  silk  of  good 
quality.  To  the  NE  of  Z.  is  a  cape  of  the  same 
name. — Also  a  town  of  Rumelia,  on  a  small  lake 
which  communicates  with  the  Black  sea,  and  about 
10  m.  SW  of  Burgas.  This  town  is'  the  Ddndtum 
t>(  the  ancients. 

ZAGORA.   See  Liaxuri. 
ZAGORI,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Al- 
bania, in  the  S  part  of  the  sanj.  of  Valona,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  Zagoria. 

ZAGORIA,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Al- 
bania, which  has  its  source  in  the  NW  part  of  the 


sanj.  of  Janina,  flows  NW,  and  joins  the  Voiussa  or 
m  the  1.  bank, 

of  the  Deropul 


wy.  of  J 
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about  7  m.  NNE  of  the 


ZAGOROWO,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  33  m.  NNW  of  Kalisch,  and 
obwod  of  Konin.   Pop.  1,6V). 
ZAGRAB.   See  Aoram. 
ZAGROS.    See  Tar. 

ZAGUALTIPAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Queretara,  87  m.  NE  of  Mexico.  Pop.  6,000.  It 
is  substantially  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains 
several  churches  and  other  public  edifices. 

ZAGUANANAS,  a  name  by  which  the  Rio 
Colorado  is  distinguished  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course. 

ZAGURA,  a  river  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Alba- 
nia, which  has  its  source  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sanj.  of  Janina,  and  to  the  SW  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  runs  first  SW,  then  8E  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Romandes.  About  3  m.  below  Kako-Souli  it 
is  joined  by  the  Mavro,  whence  it  takes  the  name  of 
Mavro- Polaino,  which  See. 

ZAGVAN,  a  town  of  Tunis,  on  a  river,  and  near 
the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name.  It  has  several 
dye-works  and  bleacheries,  and  is  surrounded  by 
fine  gardens.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  tlie 
ancient  Carthage. 

ZAHARA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Cadis,  and  partido  of  Oivera,  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  near  the  source  of  the  Guadalcte. 
Pop.  1,151.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  cuatom- 
hoiioe,  and  a  public  granary. 

ZAHARA.   See  Sahara. 

ZAIIAY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pardnbitz,  and  bail,  of  LeUomischl. 
Pop.  6»X>. 

ZAHINOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Ba- 
dajus,  partido  and  8  m.  NW  of  Xeres-de-les-Cabel- 
kroa.  Pop.  1,000.  It  ha*  manufactories  of  linen 
fabrics. 

ZAHLBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Pranoonia,  and  presidial  of 
Pop.  591. 


ZAHLENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  regency  of  Olmutz,  circle  of  Hradisch,  and 
seignorv  of  Napagedl.   Pop.  490. 

ZAHL1NG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Havana,  and  presidial  of  Aichacb.  Pop.  200. 

ZAI1MEN,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  circle  of 
01>er-Hea9e,  and  presidial  of  Altenschlirf.  Pop. 
200. 

ZAHNA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Sax- 
ony, regency  of  Merseburg,  circle  and  7  m.  ENE  of 
Wittenberg.  Pop.  1,345.  It  is  enclosed  by  lofty 
wallh,  and  contains  two  churches  and  an  hospiul. 
Pop.  in  1843,  2,134. 

ZAHNASCHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  17  m.  E  of  Hradisch. 
Pop.  840. 

ZAHOHILLO,  an  island  of  Guatemala,  in  the 
8E  part  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  state  of 
that  name,  to  the  8E  of  the  island  of  Zapone. 

ZAHOR,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Budweis,  circle  of  Tabor,  and  seignory 
of  Chotowin.    Pop.  270. 

ZAHORAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pilsen,  circle  of  Plattau,  and  seign- 
ory of  Kantb.    Pop.  560. 

ZAHORE1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  circle  of  Prachin,  and 
Beignory  of  Worlik.    Pop.  200. 

ZAHORJ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Prachatitz.  Pop. 
200. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  and  bail, 
of  Jung-Wow-hitr.    Pop.  260. 

ZAHORN1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Neustadt. 
Pop.  340. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  and 
bail,  of  Podiebrad.    Pop.  660. 

ZAHRADKA,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Pardnbitz,  and  bail,  of 
Lodetsch.  Pop.  1,100.  It  has  a  paper-mill. — Also 
a  village  of  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of 
Nachaus.  Pop.  400.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency 
of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Przestik.    Pop.  260. 

ZAHR-EL-AKABA,  a  village  of  Arabia,  in  the 
desert,  extending  between  Nodjed,  Hedjaz,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  forming  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  great  caravan  to  Mecca.  It  is  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountains  of  Akaba,  which  are  here  crossed  by 
a  rood  always  difficult,  and  in  winter  impassable. 

Z  A  H  RENSDORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Sclmerin,  circle  of  Wendiach,  and  bail,  of  Boitxen- 
bnrg.    Pop.  200. 

Z AH RENSTORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  district  of  Schwerin,  and  bail,  of 
Tempzin.    Pop.  330. 

ZAHZINGKN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  bail,  and 
2  m.  N  of  Freiburg,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  castle  of  the 
same  name.    Pop.  690. 

ZAI,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  W  part 
of  the  gov.  of  Orenburg,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
environs  of  Bugulma,  runs  NNW,  and  joins  the 
Kama  on  the  I.  bank,  9  m.  8E  of  Mamadich,  and 
after  a  total  course  of  about  120  m. 

ZAIDIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hnesca,  and  partido  of  Fraga,  33  m.  from  Rar- 
bastro,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Cinca.  Pop.  1,610.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  a  custom-bouse,  and  a  public 
granary.  Linen  is  here  the  chief  article  of  local 
manufacture. 

ZAIERZHr >FEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Swabia, 
in  the  presidial  of  Boggenburg.    Pop.  250. 

ZAIKANY,  or  Zajrarv,  a  village  of  Transylva- 
nia, in  the  comttat  of  Hunyad,  20  m.  SE  of  Cisen- 
markt,  and  14  m.  SW  of  Hatszeg,  near  the  famous 
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pass  called  Yaskapu  or  Iron  gate.  It  is  noted  for 
the  victory  which  was  here  for  the  third  time  gained 
by  Trajan  over  Dec6balus,  king  of  the  Dacians, 
treasure  belonging  to  whom  was  found  in  the  local- 
ity in  1643. 
ZAINAH.   See  Tauoah. 

ZAIN1K  \.  a  village  of  Wiirtetnberg,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Nenenburg.  Pop. 
250. 

ZAININGEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtetnberg,  in  the 
circle  of  tho  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Urach. 
Pop.  956. 

ZAINSK,  a  market-town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Orenburg.    Pop.  1,700. 

ZAIOXCZKI,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Schildbcrg.    Pop.  260. 

ZAIONCZKOVVO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regencv  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Saunter.    Pop.  250. 

ZAIRE,  Zahir,  or  Coxoo,  a  large  river  of  South- 
ern Africa,  which  appears  to  have  one  of  its  sources 
somewhere  under  tho  parallel  of  2°  N,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  17°  and  18°  E.  This  head-stream 
pursues  at  first  a  course  to  tho  W  of  8,  passing 
through  the  Anxeco  and  Wamba  territories.  Below 
Konkobale,  it  unites  with  a  very  large  river  coming 
from  the  SSE,  which  is  probably  the  true  main  stream 
of  the  Zaire,  which  then  flows  in  a  prevailingly  W 
course  to  the  ocean,  into  which  it  falls  with  a  strong 
current  in  8  lat  6°,  between  the  Kongo  and  Kakongo 
territories,  by  an  estuary  10  ra.  in  width.  The  N 
head-stream  of  the  Z.  was  identified  by  some  geo- 
graphers with  the  Niger,  and  others  even  connected 
it  with  tho  imaginary  fountains  of  the  Nile.  Mr. 
Cooley,  in  his  recent  work  entitled  4  Inner  Africa 
laid  open'  [Lond.  8vo.  1852],  has  thrown  great  light 
on  the  higher  and  true  sources  of  this  great  river,  he 
states  that  "  in  1802,  F.  H.  Da  Costa,  superintendent 
of  the  fair  or  factory  of  Casange,  sent  two  pombeiros, 
or  native  mercantile  travellers,  into  the  interior, 
with  instructions  to  cross  the  continent,  if  possible, 
to  the  Zatnbeze.  But  a  principal  object  of  their  mis- 
sion was  to  endeavour  to  establish  relations  of  amity 
and  intercourse  with  the  muropue,  or  king  of  the 
Moluas  (as  they  are  called  by  the  Portuguese),  who 
was  known  to  dwell  beyond  Casange,  towards  toe  N  E 
or  NNE.  The  starting  point  of  the  pombeiros  was  the 
Mucari  or  domain  containing  the  factory  for  Casange, 
within  a  day's  journey,  probably,  of  Pungo-Andongo, 
in  about  lat.  98  30'  8,  long.  15°  84'  E.  Nearly  14° 
further  E,  and  in  the  same  parallel,  stands  Lucenda, 
the  Cazembe's  capital.  Between  these  two  points 
we  have  to  arrange  a  route  of  150  days'  march, 
made  by  experienced  travellers,  who  halted  often 
and  long  for  rest,  and  whose  daily  route  may  be 
taken  at  10  miles.  In  order  to  avoid  Casange  on 
the  1.,  they  went  along  the  r.  bank  of  tho  Quanaa, 
which  rises  in  Bfhe,  at  a  distance  of  15  days 
SE,  perhaps,  from  Pungo-Andongo.  They  thus 
came  to  the  estates  of  Bomba,  between  the  rivers 
Quanta  and  Quango,  which  are  said  to  be  but  7 
days  asunder.  The  titles  of  this  chief  are  thus 
enumerated  by  Francesco  Honorato:  '  Seculo  Bom- 
ba, Cambambi,  Camasaca,  and  Mugumbo  Acalunga, 
Ruler  and  Lord  of  all  the  Songo  and  passage  to  the 
interior.'  The  pombeiros  appear  to  have  entered 
the  territory  of  Bomba,  when  they  crossed  the  river 
Jumbo  on  the  12th  day  of  their  march.  On  tins  22d, 
they  arrived  at  the  town  of  the  Sectilo,  or,  as  the 
Portuguese  would  say,  of  Duke  Bomba.  At  a 
distance  of  4  days  from  this  they  came  to  Pepumdi  ( ? ) 
Songo,  also  on  a  river  Jumbo,  and  in  3  days 
more  (29  in  all)  crossed  the  Quango.  Five  days  be- 
yond tho  Quango,  the  travellers  crossed  a  desert 
"nine  or  ten  days  in  extent,  to  the  town  of  Cabungi, 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Muata-ya-Nvo.   The  desert 


here  mentioned,  in  which  four  rivers  were  met  with, 
the  road  going  along  one  of  them  (the  Quihubae)  for 
3  days,  extends  probably  over  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Quango  and  that  of  the 
great  rivers  whereon  lie  the  dominions  of  the  Musts 
ya  Nvo.  Nine  days  from  Cabungi,  they  passed 
through  a  village  forming  part  of  the  estates  of 
Luconqueso,  the  queen-mother,  and  two  days  after- 
wards crossed  the  great  river  Cassis  (more  probably 
CWzi)  in  a  canoe.  Again,  in  ten  days,  traversing 
another  dividing  ridge,  marked  by  a  two  days'  desert, 
they  crossed  the  Lulda  also,  the  chief  river  of  this 
region,  in  a  canoe.  In  12  days  more,  tbey  arrived 
at  the  residence  of  the  MuAta-ya-Xvo,  or  muropue." 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  Pungo-Andongo 
to  the  abode  of  '  Duke  Bomba,'  the  travellers  bad 
proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Quango,  in  a  SE  di- 
rection, that,  soon  after  leaving  this  spot  they  turned 
to  the  NW,  until  they  had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  mountain-ridge  which  divides  the  waters  that 
feed  the  Quango  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Lulus. 
Hence  they  proceeded  due  N,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
capital  of  the  muropue.  "Leaving  the  town  of 
this  chief,"  Mr.  Cooley  proceeds,  "  at  the  end  of  May 
1806,  on  their  way  to  the  Cazeiube,  they  tell  us  that 
they  had  the  sun  (rising)  full  on  the  left  side,  which 
implies  a  course  about  two  point  E  of  8;  and  in  this 
course  they  persisted  for  about  37  days.  The  fre- 
quent mentioti  of  rain  in  this  part  of  the  journal 
(from  May  to  September),  shows  that  the  wet  season 
had  set  in.  The  rivers  were  numerous,  and  many  of 
thorn  waist  deep.  The  chief  were  the  lxabuifn.  the 
Calalfmo,  Roando,  Rova,  Gazelle,  the  Cagbrigi, 
crossed  in  a  canoe ;  the  Reu,  Ropoege,  and  Lubftri, 
80  yds.  wide,  forded  on  the  34th  dav,  and  where  the 
muropue's  dominion  terminates.  These  rivers,  to- 
gether with  other  and  large  streams  further  on,  to  a 
distance  of  12  days,  all  flow  into  the  Lulua."  It  is 
clear,  from  thes*  facts,  and  the  features  of  the  coun- 
try, that  the  Lulua  is  the  main  stream,  and  its  \  al- 
ley the  cradle,  of  the  Ziire  or  Congo.  The  real  ori- 
gin of  this  river  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  far  to  the  i. 
instead  of  the  N  of  the  equator :  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  runs  in  a  NW  instead  of  a  SW  direction , 
nor  is  it  until  it  has  performed  more  than  five-sixthi 
of  its  allotted  journey,  and  has  united  itself  with 
the  Quango  also  flowing  from  the  SE,  as  well  as 
with  the  northern  stream  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  true  Zaire,  that  it  adopts  that  name  which  has 
been  supposed  to  characterise  it  throughout.  The 
muropue  appears  to  be  a  sovereign  of  considerable 
importance.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Lu- 
lua his  empire  extends  to  a  distance  of  34  days' 
iourney,  though  on  the  W  bank  this  measure  mutt 
be  taken  as  representing  less  than  on  the  E— At 
about  140  m.  above  its  mouth,  the  width  of  the  Z. 
contracts  to  from  300  to  500  yds.,  and  it  flows  for 
about  40  m.  between  lofty  rugged  banks,  over  a 
rocky  channel.  Above  this,  it  resumes  a  majestic 
breadth,  varying  from  1  to  3  ni.,  and  flows  with  a 
current  of  from  2  to  3  m.  an  hour,  except  when 
highly  flooded.  The  waters  of  the  Z.  retain  their 
freshness  13  m.  to  the  WNW  of  the  mouth  of  the 
stream,  and  their  effect  is  perceived  at  36  m.  dis- 
tance. Like  most  other  rivers  upon  this  coast,  it 
appears  to  have  a  bar  across  its  entrance,  but  whh 
perhaps  20  fath.  water  upon  it. 

ZA1SAN,  or  Koko-ko-lu,  a  lake  of  China,  in  the 
NE  part  of  Sungaria,  near  the  frontier  of  the  Rus- 
sian gov.  of  Omsk.  It  covers  an  area  75  ni.  in  ex- 
treme length  from  E  to  W,  and  27  m.  in  breadth 
from  N  to  S,  extending  between  47°  and  48'  N  lat, 
and  between  83°  and  85°  E  long.  It  is  formed  by 
an  expansion  of  the  Irtish,  and  receives  also  the 
waters  of  the  Oubudy,  Kara-bouga  and  Bazar  on 
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the  8,  and  the  Kokboukht  v  or  Kupkak-Bugutchik  inches  thick,  aim 
on  the  W.  about  27  inches. 

ZAI8ENHAU8EN,  a  market-town  of  the  grand- 
dncliv  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine, 
and  hail,  of  Bretten.  Pop.  1,060.  It  has  salt- 
works.— Also  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Jaxt  and  bail,  of  Kunzelaan.    Pop.  306. 

ZA18ERSWEI  HER,  s  village  of  Bavaria,  in 
Swabia,  in  the  presidial  of  Tiirkhcim.    Pop.  684. 

ZA1TAN  (Caps),  a  headland  of  Turkey  in  Earope, 
in  Kumelia,  and  sani.  of  Kirk-Kilissta,  on  the  Black 
tea,  a  little  to  the  N  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Ka- 
narahd6r£,  at  the  E  extremity  of  Mount  Shaitan,  in 
N  lat  42s  17'  56'.  and  E  long.  27*  47'  20". 

ZAITUN,  or  Zbtowxa,  a  town  of  Fezzan,  30  m. 
E  of  Mourzouk. 

ZAITZKOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Bavaria.    Pop.  138.    It  has  a  castle. 

7.  A I  ZEUS,  a  commnne  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Hainault,  and  dep.  of  Roux.    Pop.  689. 

ZAKLICZAN,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Bochnia.  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Dunajec. 

ZAKLIKOW,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Earope,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  43  m.  8W  of  Lublin,  and 
obwod  of  Bamosc,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Sanna. 
Pop.  1,000. 

ZAKOPANI,  a  village  of  Oalicia,  in  the  circle  of 
Sandec.  on  the  White  Dnnajec. 

ZAKOTNAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Voronej,  district  and  24  in.  N  of  Staro- 

ZAKRAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Rossitz. 
Pop.  290. 

ZAKREZEWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Flatow.  Pop. 
499.  —  Also  a  colony  distinguished  as  Neu-Zak- 
rezewo,  in  the  same  regency  and  circle.    Pop.  200. 

ZAKROCZYN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  obwod  of  Plock,  on  a 
height  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  27  in. 
NW  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  1,200. 

ZAKRZEWKE,  a  village  and  colony  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Fla- 
tow, possessing  respectively  280  and  400  inhabitants. 

ZAKRZEWKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Poaen,  and  circle  of  Pleschen.  Pop.  240. 
—Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle 
of  Schrimm.  Pop.  230. — Also  a  village  of  the  same 
regency,  in  the  circle  of  Poaen.  Pop.  230.— Also  a 
village  in  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Kroben. 
Pop.  390. 

ZAKUK,  the  moat  northerly  inhabited  spot  of  the 
Wady -Natron  in  Egypt,  12  hours'  march  from 
Temneh.  The  road  passes  over  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient town,  which  have  been  turned  up  in  every 
direction,  for  the  sake  of  the  nitre  that  abounds  in 
the  mounds  of  all  the  old  towns  of  Egypt  On 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  low  hills  that  skirt  the 
desert,  the  road  continues  upon  a  high  plain,  with  a 
alight  ascent  towards  the  W,  varied  by  occasional 
undulations,  for  about  20  m. :  after  which  it  de- 
scends towards  the  Natron  valley,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  lower  than  the  valley  of  the  NUe.  The 
village  of  Z.,  founded  about  20  years  since  by  Euro- 
peans, who  established  works  here  for  the  drying  of 
the  natron,  now  consists  of  about  60  huts,  with  a 
pop.  of  about  200.  The  natron  is  found  both  in  the 
plain  and  in  two  or  three  of  the  lakes;  some  of  the 
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contain  only  muriate  of  soda;  most  of 
Ukes  contain  water  all  the  year  round,  and  w 
are  dried  up  in  summer.    In  those  lakes  which  c 


up  in  summer,    in  those  lakes  which  con- 
tain both  common  salt  and  natron,  these  crystallize 


separately,  the  former  above,  in  a  layer  of  about  18 


and  the  latter  beneath,  in  a  layer  of 
about  27  inches.  All  the  lake*  contain  muriate  of 
soda,  though  few  produce  natron.  When  the  water 
of  the  salt  and  natron  lakes  has  evaporated,  a  firm 
incrustation  is  left,  wben  the  natron  called  tottante 
is  collected.  The  natron  is  of  two  kinds,  the  white 
and  the  sottanee :  the  latter  taken  from  the  lakes, 
the  former  from  the  ground  surrounding  the  lakes, 
and  which  is  not  inundated.  The  latter  is  of  the 
best  quality.  There  are  several  springs  of  fresh 
water  in  the  Natron  valley,  the  purest  of  which  is 
near  the  convents  to  the  8;  that  of  Dayr  Baramoos 
being  slightly  salt.  Sir  Garduer  Wilkinson  ia  of 
opinion,  that  the  fresh  water  found  here  and  at  the 
oases,  filters  beneath  the  mountains  that  separate 
the  Wady  Natron  from  the  Nile,  and  remains  fresh 
from  its  not  meeting  with  any  of  the  salts  on  its 
passage.  The  process  of  infiltration  is  very  slow,  as 
tbe  water  of  the  lakes  does  not  rise  till  three  months 
after  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  The  dip  of  the  stmts  that 
borders  the  Natron  valley  ia  towards  the  NE.  Be- 
sides the  population  before  stated  of  the  village  of 
'/..,  the  four  convents  reckon  together  72  inhabitants. 
The  valley  produces,  in  addition  to  the  natron, 
rushes  used  for  making  the  well-known  mats  of 
Egypt  The  best  rushes,  however,  those  used  in 
the  mats  called  Menoofee,  come  from  the  valley 
called  Wady-ft-Sumar,  to  the  SWof  the  Natron  val- 
ley three  days'  journey.  Tamarisk  and  stunted 
palms,  with  the  usual  herbs  of  the  desert,  are  the 
only  vegetable  productions  of  these  valleys,  be- 
sides the  rushes.  Gazelles,  jerboas,  foxes,  and  a 
few  others  common  to  the  Libyan  hills,  are  the 
only  animals.  The  length  of  the  Wady -Natron 
is  22  m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  6}  from  the  brow  of 
tbe  hills,  the  bottom  being  only  2  m.  Tbe  hills  and 
the  undulating  banks  of  the  Wady  are  covered  with 
rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  and  pieces  of  petrified 
wood.  Of  the  Bahr-el-Fargb,  or  Bahr-bila-ma 
I'  river  without  water'),  8ir  Gardner  Wilkinson  is 
disposed  to  deny  its  ever  having  been  a  water- 
course ;  he  says  it  has  none  of  the  characters  of  one, 
and  asks  what  has  become  of  the  alluvial  deposit 
which  should  be  found,  if  in  reality  a  portion  ot  the 
waters  of  tbe  Nile  has  ever  flowed  here. 

ZALA,  a  village  of  Tripoli,  to  tbe  8  of  Mnkdar, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
ZALAD.  or  Zala.   See  Sxalad. 
ZALAHN.   See  Wai.tbxbkro. 
ZALAKNA.   See  Zalathxa. 
ZALAMEA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  in  the  prov.  and  57  in.  ESE  of  Badajoz, 
and  partido  of  Castuera,  near  the  Sierra  Morena,  on 
a  granitic  rock.  Pop.  3,980.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
a  convent,  a  custom-house,  a  public  granarys  and 
an  hospital.    It  contains  the  nuns  of  a  castle,  and 
some  Roman  antiquities,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
mines  of  silver. 

ZALAMEA-LA-REAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  An- 
dalusia, in  the  prov.  of  Huelva,  and  partido  of  Cerro, 
45  m.  WNW  of  Seville,  on  a  height.  Pop.  4,180. 
It  has  a  parish-church,  an  hospital,  several  schools, 
a  public  granary,  aud  contains  some  well-built 
houses.  Candles,  and  other  articles  in  wax,  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  brandy,  are  its 
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chief  articles  of  manufacture.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  famous  mines  of  Rio-Tinto. 

ZALATIINA,  Klsin-8chlattex,  Goldexmarkt, 
Zalakxa,  or  Zi.akna,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  in 
the  gap.  of  Inter-Alba,  18  m.  WNW  of  Karlsburg, 
on  the  Ompolv  or  Ampoly,  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Maros.  Pop."  5.000,  consisting  chiefly  of  Hun- 
garians, Germans,  and  Wallachians.  The  environs 
are  noted  for  their  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  quicksilver, 
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ZALATHNA  (Szask),  Schlatt  or  Sch  unu  do  hk, 
Zalarn a  or  Zlakka,  a  town  of  Transylvania,  in  the 
comitat  of  Upper  YVeisseuburg,  and  12  m.  BE  of 
Medwisch. 

ZALDIVIA,  or  Zaldivar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  pror.  of  Guipuzcoa,  partido  of  Toloea,  and  6 
m.  from  San-Sebastian,  in  a  fertile  valley.  Pop. 
1,016.  It  has  a  parish  church.  It  possesses  manu 
factares  of  common  cloth,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  cattle  and  pigs. 

ZALDUENDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Alava,  partido  and  3  m.  E  of  Salvatierra,  in  a  moun- 
tainous locality.    Pop.  400.    It  has  an  hospital. 

ZALEC,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  r.  bank  of  the  Helmund. 

ZALEMAH,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  strait  of 
Macassar,  to  tbe  W  of  Celebes,  in  N  lat.  5°  30'. 

ZALEN8CHE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Benthen.    Pop.  600. 

ZALE8,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Wolin.    Pop.  300. 

ZALESCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Leitomischl. 
Pop.  260. 

ZALESIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Konitz.  Pop.  250. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Posen,  and  circle  of 
Kriiben.    Pop.  400. 

ZALESIN  (Gross  and  Klkjk),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Kro- 
toszyn.    Pop.  476. 

ZALESZCZYKY,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Oalicia, 
in  the  circle  and  24  m.  8  of  Cxortkow,  and  120  m. 
SE  of  Lemberg,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dniester,  in  N 
lat.  48°  43',  and  E  long.  25°  46'  60".  Pop.  5,600,  of 
whom  3,200  are  Jews.  It  has  n  convent  and  a 
school,  and  possesses  considerable  trade.  The  circle 
of  Czortkow  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Zaleszczyky. 

ZALLEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  and  bail,  of  Budweis.   Pop.  220. 

ZALLEN  FELDE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 

{■ency  of  Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Preussisch-IIol- 
and.    Pop.  380. 

ZAL08ZE,  or  Zalosce,  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Zlocxow,  2 1  m.  SSE  of  Brody,  on  the  8ercd 


It  has  a  castle,  Catholic  and  United  Greek  church* 
and  an  ai 
fine  cloth. 

ZALOVV,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Schmichow.    Pop.  220. 

ZALSCHY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Tabor.  Pop. 
330.  It  has  a  castle.  Potash  is  its  chief  article  of 
manufacture. 

ZA"LT  BOMMEL.   See  Bommel. 

ZALWAALD.   See  Saalfeldt. 

ZAMAYON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pror.  and  18 
m.  NVY  of  Salamanca.    Pop.  300. 

ZAMBA,  or  Zkmba,  a  town  and  port  of  New  Gra- 
nada, in  the  dep.  of  the  Mapdalena,  in  the  prov.  and 
30  m.  NE  of  ('arthagena,  on  a  bay  of  the  sea  of  the 
Antilles,  which  forms  a  spacious  harbour.  A  littlo 
to  the  N  is  the  island  of  Zemba,  or  Galera-de-Zamba. 

ZAM  BALES,  a  prov.  of  the  Philippine  islands,  in 
the  island  of  Luoon.  Pop.  24,600,  of  whom  about 
500  are  aborigines. 

ZAMBERK.    See  Sesftrkbebo. 

ZAMBEZE,  or  Zambezi,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
now  appears  to  have  its  sources  about  the  parallel 
of  10°  S,  near  those  of  the  Zaire,  and  also  of  the 
chief  streams  flowing  into  the  great  lake  Nvassi,  on 
the  high  land  of  Lobale  or  Lovar.  The  main 
stream  flows  in  a  prevailingly  SSVY  direction,  until 
it  has  crossed  the  15th  parallel,  shortly  after  which 
it  bends  round  towards  the  SSE,  between  the  meri- 


dians of  20"  and  25°  E;  then  flows  to  the  N  of  E,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mamutshi,  in  about  16"  3C  8 
lat.,  and  31"  E  long.  Below  this  point,  at  Zom- 
bo,  it  receives  the  Aranagoa,  coming  from  the 
N.  It  then  flows  E  by  S  to  Tete,  near  which  it  re- 
ceives a  considerable  stream  from  the  N,  and  another 
from  the  S,  after  which  it  breaks  a  passage  through 
the  Lupata  chain,  and  flowing  SSE,  passes  Sens,  and 
falls  into  the  ocean  bv  three  principal  deltoid  "•trcafli)', 
the  Quilimane,  the  Cuama,  and  the  Luaba. — Another 
large  stream,  also  called  the  Zambezi,  or  Le«\an>bvt, 
appears  to  rise  under  the  parallel  of  12*  8,  near  tbe 
source  of  the  Aranagoa  branch  of  the  river  just  de- 
scribed, and  to  flow  in  a  W  direction,  towards  tbe 
meridian  of  27"  E,  when  it  bends  round  to  NNE, 
and  flowing  past  Pemlui  nnd  Lucenda,  discharge*  it- 
self into  the  great  lake  of  Nyaasi,  on  the  W  bank, 
and  under  the  parallel  of  8°  SO'  8. 

ZAMBI,  or  Sumu,  a  mountain  of  Lower  Guinea, 
in  the  N  part  of  Libolo.    It  is  an  active  volcano. 

ZAM  HUANG  A.   See  Saotoakoa. 

ZAMHOKST,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koslin.  and  circle  of  Neustettin.    Pop.  260. 

ZAMBRGVY,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Augustowo,  obwod  and  17  m. 
SE  of  Lotnza.    Pop.  600. 

ZAMES,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  and  bail,  of  Gitschin.   Pop.  210. 

ZAMFARA,  or  Zamfba,  a  district  of  Nigritia,  in 
the  W  part  of  Honssa,  bordered  on  the  E  by  tbe 
Guarraraa,  and  intersected  by  the  Fulshi.  Its  capi- 
tal is  Zirmie. 

ZAM1ANSK,  or  Zamlaxovbkaia,  a  town  of  tbe 
Cossacks  of  Astrakhan,  in  Russia  in  Europe,  dis- 
trict snd  46  m.  NVY  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Volga. 

ZAM  I  EL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Reichenau.   Pop.  760. 

ZAMIKHOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  tbe 
gov.  of  Podolia,  and  district  of  Oucbitza,  33  m.  NE 
of  Kamenctz. 

ZAMLEKAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Planitz.  Pop.  380. 

ZAMMARO,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  tbe 
prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra,  district,  cant,  and  1  \  m.  8 
oC  Monteleone,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Pop.  500. 
It  was  to  a  great  extent  destroyed  bv  an  eai-Uqaake 
in  1783. 

ZAMOCHA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  tbe 
gov.  of  Minsk,  district  and  46  m.  YV  of  Disna. 

ZAMURA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  prov.  of  Leon ;  <* 
the  E  by  Yalladolid ;  on  the  8  by  Salamanca;  and 
on  the  W  by  Orense  and  by  Portugal.  It  ha»  sn 
area  of  167*73  German  or  3,560  English  sq.  n. 
Pop.  in  1849,  180,000.  The  surface,  except  in  the 
NVY,  is  generally  level.  The  principal  nvers  are 
the  Douro,  and  the  Esla,  the  Cea,  the  Orbiga,  and 
the  Tera.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  but  poorly 
cultivated.  Nitre  and  potaish  are  obtained  iu  sonw 
districts.  The  prov.  is  administratively  subdivide 
into  6  partidos. — Its  cap.,  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Ducro,  180  m.  NW  of  Madrid. 
It  contained,  in  1840,  2,179  bouses,  with  8,926  rnhs- 
bitants.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  occupies  a  trite  of 
strategetic  importance;  but  its  fortifications  hsve 
been  neglected.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  and 
several  other  churches,  and  is  tbe  seat  of  a  college 
or  high  school  with  several  professors.  Its  manu- 
factures consist  of  hats,  leather,  brandy,  and  coarse 
woollens. 

ZAMORA,  a  market  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state 
of  Michoncan,  66  m.  WNVV  of  Valladolid,  in  a  val- 
ley, surrounded  with  dense  forests.  Pop.  2,000.  Its 
bas  two  convents. 
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castle,  several  paper-mills, 


ZAMQRA.    See  Saxtiaoo. 

ZAMORZE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Samter.   Pop.  200. 

ZAMOSC  (8uAai),a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lublin,  obwod  and  9  m. 
NNW  of  Znmosc.    Pop.  500.    It  has  a  lyceum. 

ZAMOSC,  or  Zamosz,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  Poland,  capital  of  an  obwod  of  the 
Mine  name,  in  the  gov.  and  51  m.  SE  of  Lublin,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Wieprz,  in  N  Lat  50"  42'  50",  and 
E  long.  23°  15'  10".  It  is  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  has  a  large  and  handsome  castle,  a  fine  town- 
house,  four  churches,  two  convents,  an  hospital,  a 
theatre,  and  a  gymnasium.  It  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  linen  fabrics,  wax-ware  and  several  tan- 
neries. 

ZAMOST,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  and  bail,  and  6  m.  N  of  Budweis. 

ZAMOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Greifenberg.    Pop.  200. 

ZAMPELHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Nangardt.  Pop.  200. 

ZAMR8T,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Hohenmauth. 
Pop.  430.    It  has  a  castle, 
breweries,  &C 

ZAMS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the 
reg.  of  Innspruck,  and  circle  of  Imat  Pop.  870.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics. 

Z  AMU  COS,  a  tribe  of  Indian,  of  La  Plata,  who  inhabit  the 

Z AMZOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saatzig.    Pop.  260. 
ZANA.    See  Dembea. 

ZAND,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brabant,  and  dep.  of  Cortenaeken.  Pop.  208.— Also 
a  com.  in  the  prov.  of  Limbourg,  and  dep.  of  Lille- 
Saint-Hubert. 

ZAND  AC  AO,  a  village  of  Venezuela,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  SE  of  Barceloneta. 

ZANDHERGEN,  a  com.  of  Belgium, in  the  prov. 
of  East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Zele.   Pop.  760. 

ZANDE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Bruges. 
Pop.  584. — Also  a  com.  in  the  prov.  of  East  Flan- 
ders, and  dep.  of  Hansbeke.   Pop.  314. 

ZANDEN,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Grembcrgen.    Pop.  786. 

ZANDLOOPER,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Vracene. 

ZANDOLENGE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Ruysselede. 
Pop.  1,016. 

ZANDOLEUGE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Eccloo.  Pop.  1 1 0. 

ZANDOWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oppeln,  circle  of  Gross-Strelitz.  Pop. 
1,000. 

ZAND8TRAET.  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Hast  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Sulsique. 

ZANDT,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Saint-Paul. 

ZANDT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  and  presidial  of  Ripfenberg,  27  m. 
WSW  of  Ratisbon.  Pop.  531.  It  has  a  quarry  of 
•tone,  and  manufactories  of  potash. 

ZANDVLIET,  a  town  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
the  parish  of  Alexandria,  co.  of  Cumberland,  8  m. 
from  Sydney. 

ZANDVOORDE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond. 
of  Bruges.    Pop.  543. 

ZANDVOORT,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  North  Holland,  and  near  Haarlem. 

ZAN  EN  (Oost)  a  village  of  Holland,  and  prov.  of 


Tent. 

ZANOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Schlawe,  on  the  E  slope  of  the 
Gallenberg.  Pop.  1,278.  It  has  several  distilleries 
of  brandy  and  breweries. 

ZAN8KAR,  a  division  of  Ladak,  comprising  the 
country  lying  along  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name;  and  bounded  by  Ladak 
Proper  on  the  N ;  by  Rukchu  on  the  E ;  by  Lahul 
on  the  8;  and  by  Purik  and  Waula  on  the  W.  The 
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North  Holland,  and  arrond.  of  Hoorn,  6  m.  N  of  Am-  j 
stenlam.    Pop.  1,160. 

ZAN  EN  (West),  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  North  Holland,  arrond.  and  8  m.  NE  of  Haarlem, 
near  the  N  coast,  on  the  Y.   Pop.  2,350. 

ZANESV1LLE,  a  village  of  Logan  co.,  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  U.  8.,  43  m.  NW  by  W  of  Columbus, 
on  a  head  branch  of  Mad  river.  Pop.  in  1840,  150; 
in  1850,  250. — Also  a  village  of  Muskingum  co.,  in 
the  same  state,  on  the  E  bank  of  Muskingum  river, 
at  the  confluence  of  Licking  river,  51  m.  E  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  intersected  by  the  central  Ohio,  the 
Cincinnati,  Wilmington,  and  Zanesville,  and  the 
Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cincinnati  railroads.  Pop. 
in  1840,  4,766;  in  1850,  7,791. 

ZANG,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Heidenheim.   Pop.  650. 

ZANGARA,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  an 
affluent  of  the  Guadiana. 
ZANGARONE,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the 
rov.  of  Calabria-Ultra,  district  and  cant,  and  3  m. 
of  Nicastro,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.,  chiefly  Greek, 
700.  Marble  of  different  colours  is  wrought  in  the 
environs. 

ZANGEIA,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  Houssa,  on  the 
road  from  Kano  to  Eats  gum,  and  near  the  8W  ex- 
tremity of  Duchee  mountains.  This  town  appears 
to  have  formerly  been  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  is  still  surrounded  by  extensive  planta- 
tions of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  It  now  con- 
sists of  an  assemblage  of  villages  scattered  over  a 
considerable  territory.  Within  the  walls  is  a  range 
of  stone  in  large  masses,  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  200  ft,  and  extending  to  the  adjacent  hills. 
Z.  is  the  residence  of  a  governor  depending  upon 
the  sultan  of  Kano. 

ZANGENBURG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Seitz.   Pop.  380. 

ZANGENHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Brack. 
Pop.  200. 

ZANGFARA.   See  Zamfra. 

ZANGNANE.   See  Natal. 

ZANGUEBAR,  a  term  which,  equivalent  to  Bar- 
es -  Zenug,  signifies  literally  '  the  country  of  the 
Zenng,'  or  '  Blacks,'  vaguely  applied  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  between 
Mozambique  and  the  Red  sea.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  Negroes,  with  a  number  of  Arabs  settled 
in  the  towns.  The  cities  of  Quiloa,  Mombaza,  Me- 
linda,  and  some  others,  have  been  visited  by  Euro- 
peans ;  but  the  interior  is  entirely  unknown.  Dur- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese,  their  empire 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  this  coast ;  out 
they  have  now  been  gene  rally  obliged  to  give  place 
to  the  imam  of  Muscat. 

ZANIESMYSHL.   See  Sahtomysl. 

ZANNONE,  or  Zamome,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea,  in  the  group  of  the  Pouza  islands,  of  which 
it  is  the  most  northerly,  and  depending  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  prov.  of  the  Terra-di-La- 
voro,  and  district  of  Gaita.  It  is  equilateral  in  form, 
elongated  from  N  to  8,  and  is  partly  volcanic  and 
partly  calcareous  in  structure.  It  is  destitute  of 
water,  and  desert.  It 
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Himalaya  forms  its  S  boundary ;  the  Trans-Hima- 
layan chain  its  N.  It  baa  an  area  of  3,000  sq.  in., 
and  a  mean  elevation  of  13,154  ft.  —  The  head- 
waters of  the  Z.  river,  the  Yunam,  the  Sachu,  and 
the  Cherpa,  all  rise  to  the  N  of  the  Himalaya  range. 
From  the  source  of  the  Cherpa,  in  N  lat  82°  40', 
to  the  town  of  Phadam,  the  distance  is  130  m. ;  and 
the  Call  of  the  Z.  4,000  ft.  From  Phadam  the  stream 
flows  due  N  80  m.,  to  its  junction  with  the  Indus 
opposite  Nijimo.  Its  entire  length  is  210  in. ;  total 
fall,  6,000  ft. 

ZANT,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Kotxting.  Pop.  260.  It 
has  a  castle. 

ZANTE,  the  ancient  Zacynthus,  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  one  of  the  Ionian  group,  situated  9 
m.  8  of  Cephalonia,  and  15  m.  W  of  the  Morea.  Its 
form  is  irregular.  Its  length  is  25  m. ;  its  breadth 
above  10  m. ;  and  its  circumference  56  m.  In  its 
aspect  it  is  the  finest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  present- 
ing, when  viewed  from  above  the  town  of  Zante,  a 
series  of  vales  and  eminences  richly  cultivated,  and 
covered  with  hamlets  or  villages,  embosomed  in 
olive  plantations.  The  W  coast  is  high  and  cliffV. 
A  chain  of  mountains  extends  throughout  its  whole 
length  on  the  W  side.  The  highest  hill  in  the 
island  [alt.  2,200  ft]  is  called  Skopo.  The  plain  of 
Chierri  occupies  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the  island 
in  the  N  and  E  parts.  Z.  has  no  large  rivulets ;  and 
in  summer,  considerable  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced from  the  drying  up  of  the  springs  and  wells. 
Near  the  8E  extremity  of  Chierri  bay  is  an  exten- 
sive The  whole  surface  of  the  inland 
presents  the  traces  of  subterraneous  fire,  discovered 
in  some  parts  by  warm  sulphureous  springs, and  oc- 
casionally by  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes ;  springs 
of  petroleum  and  mineral  tar,  known  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  are  still  worked  to  advantage.  The 
coast  in  many  places  forms  recesses,  answering,  in 
some  degree,  the  purpose  of  harbours.  The  climate, 
though  extremely  hot  in  summer,  is  not  unwhole- 
some, nor  so  variable  as  that  of  the  other  Ionian 
islands.  Snow  never  lies  except  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  The  winds  generally  blow  from  NWand  N 
in  spring  and  summer.  The  chief  products  of  Zante 
are  currants,  olives,  and  other  fruits  of  a  warm  lati- 
tude. Currants  have  long  formed  a  great  article  of 
export  to  England  and  Holland ;  and  the  extent  of 
ground  occupied  by  their  cultivation  exceeds  6,500 
acres.  Of  olive  oil,  the  annual  produce  is  fully 
32,000  barrels,  of  about  130  tb«  each.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  corn  raised  is  hardly  equal  to  four  months' 
consumption;  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  im- 
ports from  the  Morea,  whither  the  peasantry  of  Z. 
resort  in  the  harvest  to  the  number  of  4,000  or  5,000, 
receiving  payment  for  their  labour  in  corn,  of  which 
they  bring  back  with  them  on  an  average,  not  less 
than  50,000  bushels.  Cotton  and  silk  are  cultivated 
to  a  small  extent ;  pasturage  is  very  scanty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  droughts  of  summer.  Goats  are  the 
only  live-stock.  The  soil  of  this  island  being  so 
fertile,  the  pop.  is  much  more  dense  than  in  other 
parts  of  Greece.  The  total  in  1851  was  39,103.  Of 
these  above  18,000  reside  in  the  town  of  Zante ;  the 
rest  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  scattered  habitations, 
many  of  which  are  pleasantly  situated  along  the 
coast.  The  Inn  gunge  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  is  Italian;  but  the  cur- 
rent language  is  Greek.  The  island  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  in  October  1809. 

Zaxtb,  the  capital  of  the  foregoing  island,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  SE  coast,  about  12  m.  W  of  Cnpe  Tor- 
nese  in  the  Morea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  and 
on  a  hill  of  gentle  declivity,  descending  in  an  almost 
imperceptible  slope  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.    In  its 


appearance,  Z.  resembles  an  Italian  town.  The 
principal  street,  which  traverses  it  in  its  whote  i 
length,  is  broad  and  handsome  :  it  is  bordered  with 
well  built  bouses  and  churches,  some  supported  by 
colonades,  others  provided  with  piazzas.  It  hat 
likewise  the  advantage,  so  rare  on  the  continent,  gf 
a  foot-pavement.  The  market-place,  situated  near 
the  sea,  is  spacious  and  well  laid  out.  The  hoc* » 
are  built  partly  of  brick,  partly  of  wood ;  and,  an 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquake*,  seldom  ex- 
ceed one  or  two  stories  in  height:  the  last  visitation  of 
this  kind,  in  1820,  overthrew  several  hundred  house*, 
without,  however,  causing  a  Ion  of  Uvea.  Z.  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  a  commercial  town,  comiwt 
being  more  studied  than  elegance,  and  there  being 
no  public  amusements  except  billiards,  and  occa- 
sionally a  theatrical  representation  by  Italian  play- 


ers.    Of  the  churches,  several  are  well 
none  particularly  striking.    The  harboui 

cious. 

ZANTKAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regencr 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Trebnitz.  Pop.  260.  h  baa 
a  castle. 

ZANTOCH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Landstarg.  Pop. 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Breslau, 
of  Dels.    Pop.  278. 

ZANZHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brandenburg,  regency  of  Frankfurt,  circle 
and  1 1  m.  NE  of  Landaberg,  on  the  Zanze.  Pop. 
55.1.    It  has  extensive  iron-works. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  sits- 
a  ted  off*  the  E  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  6th  aad 
7th  parallels  of  8  lat.  It  is  nearly  50  m.  in  length, 
and  20  m.  in  breadth ;  and  is  distant  from  the  cou- 
tinent,  along  which  it  stretches  in  a  NE  directioa, 
about  45  m.  Between  the  continent  and  it  there  it, 
however,  no  navigable  passage  for  large  vessels,  ex- 
cept through  the  harbour,  as  a  reef  rmia  oblinueJr 
across  from  the  African  shore  to  the  small  \<hnii 
which  lie  close  to  the  W  side  of  Zanzibar.  Th<s  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  is  extremely  delightful;  and 
the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  India,  cm)  r  the  mon- 
soon, or  rainy  season,  sets  in  sooner.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  W  aide  of  the  island,  and  is  both 
large  and  populous.  The  sovereignty  of  the  island 
belongs  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  who  appoints  tie 
haihirn,  or  governor,  and  to  whom  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  its  commerce  and  land  tenure  devolves. 
The  imam  maintains  no  kind  of  military  force;  bet 
the  haikim't  slaves,  amounting  to  400  or  500  men,  are 
armed,  and  serve  as  soldiers  under  three  Arab  oft- 
cera.  The  population  of  the  island  may  be  esti- 
mated at  200,000,  three-fourths  of  whom  are  slavee. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  slaves  and  Worj, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  drugs ;  the  number  of 
slaves  annually  sent  to  Muscat,  India,  and  else- 
where, is  estimated  at  not  less  than  from  6  to  10.0)0. 
The  imports  are  chiefly  from  India  and  the  neigh- 
bouring coast  of  Africa,  and  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  judging  from  the  amount  of  customs,  ihtir 
value  cannot  be  under  300,000  dollars  aimoallr. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Zanzibar  is  considerable, 
and  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  American*  and 
English.  The  American  trade  bean  to  the  English 
a  proportion  of  five  to  one,  and  to  that  of  any  other 
nation,  about  twenty  to  one.  The  American  busi- 
ness is  generally  held  by  tbe  merchants  of  Sa- 
lem. The  imports  from  the  United  States,  are  do- 
mestic cottons,  and  various  other  manufactured 
goods,  as  ammunition,  household  furniture,  Ac  By 
a  late  treaty  between  the  sultan  of  Muscat  and  the 
United  States,  these  imports  are  introduced  subject 
to  five  per  cent,  duty,  while  exports  in  Americas 
ships  are  freed  of  the*  five  per  cent,  duty  imposed  on 
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those  conveyed  in  the  ships  of  other  nations.  As  in 
most  eastern  countries,  however,  the  saltan  farms  oat 
the  customs  for  a  specific  sum— here  150,000  dollars 


per  annum.— The  CAp.  of  the  island  is  situated  on  a 
sandy  peninsula  projecting  from  its  W  side,  in  8  lat. 
6*  I0\  It  is  a  miserably  built  place,  with  a  pop.  of 
perhaps  25,000.  On  the  8W  side  of  the  island  is 
another  considerable  town. 

ZANZIN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Landsberg.    Pop.  684. 

ZANZTHAL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Landsberg.    Pop.  425. 

ZAOREJAS,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  48  m.  from  Cuenca.  Pop.  700.  It  has  an 
aqueduct  and  an  hospital. 

ZAORLA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Posen.  and  circle  of  Kroben.    Pop.  220. 

ZA  PA  DN  A I  A,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  33  m.  E  of  Tcherkaak. 

ZAPARA,  an  island  off  the  N  coast  of  Venezuela, 
in  the  den.  of  Sulia,  and  prov.  of  Coro,  on  the  S  part 
of  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo,  30  m.  N  of  the  lake  of  that 
name.    It  is  about  15  m.  in  length  from  E  to  YV. 

ZAPARDIEL,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  prov.  and  to  the  NW  of  Avila,  tra- 
verses the  N  part  of  that  prov.  and  the  8  of  that  of 
Valladolid,  and  after  a  coarse  in  a  generally  S  direc- 
tion of  about  75  m.,  joins  the  Duero  on  the  1.  bank, 
3  ra.  W8W  of  Tordeaillas.  Its  waters  are  sluggish 
and  impure,  but  abound  with  fish,  and  its  banks 
unties  ltti  v. 

ZAPATERA,  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua, 
in  Central  America.    It  is  mountainous,  rising  to  a 
height  of  ncarlv  2.000  ft. ;  and  is  the  largest  in  the 
lake,  bat  is  uninhabited.  Sqniers  thus  describes  the 
islands  of  this  lake  generally,  and  that  of  Z.  in  parti  - 
.  cular.  Perhaps  a  more  singular  group  of  islets  cannot 
be  found.  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  generally 
conical  in  shape,  and  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four 
acres  in  area.  11  All  are  covered  with  a  cloak  of  ver- 
dure; but  nature  is  not  always  successful  in  hiding 
the  black  rocks  which  start  out  in  places,  as  if  in 
disdain  of  all  concealment,  and  look  frowningly 
down  in  the  clear  water,  giving  an  air  of  wildnesa 
to  the  otherwise  soft  and  quiet  scenery  of  the  islands. 
Trailing  over  these  rocks,  and  dropping  in  festoons 
from  the  over-hanging  trees,  their  long  pliant  ten- 
drils floating  in  the  water,  are  innumerable  vines, 
with  bright  and  fragrant  flowers  of  red  and  yellow, 
mingled  with  the  Inverted  cone  of  the  '  gloria  de 
Nicaragua,'  with  its  overpowering  odour,  with 
strange  and  nameless  fruits,  forming  an  evergreen 
roof  so  dense  that  even  a  tropical  sun  cannot  pene- 
trate.   Many  of  these  islands  have  patches  of  culti- 
vated ground,  and  on  such,  generally  crowning 
their  summits,  relieved  by  a  den1".'  green  back- 
ground of  plantations,  and  surrounded  by  kingly 
pal  ma  and  the  papaya  with  its  great,  golden  fruit, 
are  the  picturesque  can  a  huts  of  the  inhabitants. 
Groups  of  naked,  swarthy  children  in  front, — a 
winding  path  leading  beneath  the  great  trees  down 
to  the  water's  edge,— an  arbour-like  miniature  har- 
bour, with  a  canoe  lasbed  to  the  shore, — a  woman 
naked  to  the  waist  with  a  purple  skirt  of  true  Ty- 
nan dye  (for  the  famous  murtx  is  found  on  the 
Pacific  shores  of  Nicaragua),  her  long,  black,  glossy 
hair  failing  over  neck  and  breast,  reaching  almost 
to  her  knees, — a  flock  of  noisy  parrots  in  a  congres- 
sional squabble  among  the  trees,— a  swarm  of  par- 
roquets  scarcely  less  noisy, — a  pair  of  vociferating 
macaws  like  floating  fragments  of  a  rainbow,  inqui- 
sitive monkeys  hanging  among  the  vines, — active 
iguanas  scrambling  up  the  hanks, — long-necked 
and  long-legged  cranes  in  deep  soliloquy  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  their  white  bodies  standing  out  in 


strong  relief  against  a  background  of  rock  and  ver- 
dure,— a  canoe  glancing  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
across  a  vista  of  water,— all  this,  with  a  golden  sky 
above,  the  purple  sides  of  the  volcano  of  Momobacho 
overshadowing  us,  and  the  distant  shores  of  Chon- 
tales  molten  in  the  slanting  sunlight, — these  were 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  scenery  of  the  islands — 
elements  constantly  shifting,  and  forming  new  and 
pleasing  combinations."  After  toiling  for  a  long 
time,  Mr.  Sqniers  continues,  "  wo  came  suddenly 
upon  the  edge  of  an  ancient  crater  of  great  depth, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  lake  of  a  yellowish 
green  or  sulphurous  colour,  the  water  of  which  Ma- 
nuel assured  me  was  salt.  This  is  probably  the 
fact,  but  I  question  much  if  any  human  being  ever 
ventured  down  its  rocky  and  precipitous  sides. 
Manuel  now  seemed  to  recognize  his  position ;  and 
turning  sharp  to  the  left,  we  soon  came  to  a  broad 
level  area,  covered  with  immense  trees,  and  with  a 
thick  undergrowth  of  grass  and  bushes.  There 
were  here  some  large,  regular  mounds  composed  of 
stones,  which  I  soon  discovered  were  artificial. 
Around  these  Manuel  said  tho  frtylea  were  scat- 
tered, and  he  commenced  cutting  right  and  left  with 
his  machete.  I  followed  his  example,  and  had  not 
proceeded  more  than  five  steps,  when  I  came  upon 
an  elaborately  sculptured  statue,  still  standing  erect. 
It  was  about  the  size  of  the  smaller  one  discovered 
at  Pensacola,  bnt  was  less  injured,  and  the  face  had 
a  mild  and  benignant  aspect  It  seemed  to  smile  on 
me  as  I  tore  aside  the  bushes  which  covered  it,  and 
appeared  almost  readv  to  speak.  In  clearing  fur- 
ther I  found  another  fallen  figure,  but  a  few  feet 
distant.  The  first  monument  which  claimed  our 
attention  was  a  well-cut  figure,  seated  crouching 
on  the  top  of  a  high  ornamented  pedestal.  The 
hands  were  crossed  below  the  knees,  the  head 
bent  forward,  and  the  eyes  widely  opened  as  if 
gazing  npon  some  object  on  the  ground  before  it. 
A  conical  mass  of  stone  rose  from  between  the 
shoulders,  having  the  appearance  of  a  conical  cap 
when  viewed  from  the  front.  It  was  cut  with  great 
boldness  and  freedom,  from  a  block  of  basalt,  and 
had  suffered  very  little  from  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is 
impossible,  without  engravings  and  plans,  to  give 
any  clear  comprehension  of  these  monuments,  and 
I  shall  not  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  them. 
They  are  very  different  from  those  discovered  by 
Mr.  Stephens  "at  Copan.  Instead  of  the  heavy  and 
incongruous  mass  of  ornament  with  which  those 
were  loaded,  most  of  these  are  simple  and  severe, — 
and  though  not  always  elaborately  finished,  Are  cut 
with  great  freedom  and  skill.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  drapery  in  any  of  the  figures.  Some  are  erect, 
others  seated,  and  still  others  are  in  crouching  or 
reclining  postures.  The  material,  in  every  case,  is 
a  black  basalt.  A  few  of  the  figures,  from  defects 
of  the  stone,  have  suffered  somewhat  fiom  the  wea- 
ther, but  less  from  this  cause  than  from  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  conquerors.  They  all  bear  marks  of  the 
heavy  sledges,  or  other  instruments,  with  which  the 
Catholic  zenlots  endeavoured  to  destroy  them;  but 
the  task  was  not  an  eaay  one,  and  fortunately  for 
the  archaeologist,  the  massive  stones  resisted  their 
assaults." 

ZAPATOSA,  a  lake  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Magdalena,  and  prov.  of  Mompox.  It  is 
formed  by  the  Cesare,  an  affluent  of  the  Magdalena, 
to  the  E  of  the  river  of  that  name,  and  of  Mompox. 
It  is  about  30  in.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  27  m. 
in  breadth. 

ZAPEL,  a  village  of  Mecklenburir-Schwerin,  in 
the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Erivitx. 
Pop.  310. 

Z  APKNDOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re 
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gency  of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Konitz. 
Pop.  200. 

Z  APES,  >  people  of  Western  Africa,  who  iohabit  the  W  part 
of  Senea-ambla  near  B*gns. 

ZAPFENDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Schess- 
litz.    Pop.  597. 

ZAPOLI ANSKAIA,  a  town  of  Rus  siain  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  r.  hank  of 
the  Medoiaditxa,  279  m.  NEof  Novo-Tcherkask.  It 
is  surrounded  with  forests,  which  are  much  infested 
with  bears. 

ZAPONE,  an  island  of  Central  America,  in  the 
stato  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  SE  part  of  the  lake 
of  that  name. 

ZAPOROOUES.   See  Cossacks. 

ZAPOTITLAN,  a  headland  of  Central  America, 
in  the  state  and  105  m.  BE  of  Vera  Crux,  on  the  E 
side  of  a  small  islet  formed  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
— Also  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Xalisco, 
about  20  m.  8SE  of  Guadalajara,  and  near  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  Santiago. 

ZAPOTLAN-EL- GRANDE,  or  Zafotitli,  two 
large  villages  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Xalisco,  to 
the  N  of  the  volcano  Colima. 

ZAPPENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  the  Sec.  Pop. 
510. 

ZAPPLAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Guhran.    Pop.  375. 

ZAPPLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Gretfcnberg.   Pop.  380. 

ZAPUTERA.   See  Zapatbra. 

ZARA,  a  circle  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  bounded 
on  the  N  by  Sclavonia,  on  the  E  by  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, on  the  8  by  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  and  on  the 
W  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is  formed  from  the  ancient 
county  of  Zara  or  Kotar,  Bukovizza,  the  counties  of 
Sebonico,  Knin,  and  Nona,  the  territory  of  Novi- 
grad,  the  islands  of  Pago  and  Arba,  and  some 
others  of  smaller  extent,  comprising  a  total  area  of 
840  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1839,  137,510.  See  also  Dal- 
matia. 

ZARA,  or  Zardru,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital  of  the 
kingdom  or  Idgb.  of  Dalmatia,  and  of  the  circle  of 
the  same  name,  180  m.  SE  of  Venice,  and  321  m.  8 
of  Vienna,  on  the  Adriatic,  opposite  the  island  of 
Uglian,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  of  the 
same  name,  in  N  1st  44°  6  51",  and  E  long.  15°  13' 
83".  Pop.  in  1843,  6,850.  It  is  situated  on  a  tongue 
of  land,  separated  from  the  continent  by  a  deep 
ditch,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  is  fortified.  It  is 
well  built,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  Catholic 
gymnanium,  a  lyceum,  an  arcliicpi*copal  seminary, 
a  martime  hospital,  several  schools,  and  a  theatre, 
It  has  manufactories  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
tanneries ;  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactory  of  ma- 
ratekino,  a  liqueur  made  from  the  maratca,  or  black 
cherry,  which  is  grown  mostly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Almissa,  Between  Spalato  and  Macareca. 
Bordeaux  is  not  more  famous  for  its  wines  than  Z. 
for  its  liqueurs.  There  are,  altogether,  about  a 
dozen  distilleries  in  the  town.  Its  trade  consists 
chiefly  in  wine  and  figs.  Z.  is  destitute  of  springs 
of  water,  and  receives  its  only  supply  by  means  of 
cisterns.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct. 
The  port  is  spacious,  but  wanting  in  depth,  and 
open  to  the  N  wind,  which  here  frequently  blows 
with  great  violence. 

ZARACCA,  Vtrun,  or  Sttmphalcs,  a  lake  of 
Greece,  in  the  Morea,  in  the  province  and  22  m.  SW 
of  Corinth.  It  is  nearly  5  m.  in  length  from  NW  to 
SE,  and  has  no  apparent  outlet.  At  its  NE  extre- 
mity is  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

ZARAGOZA.    Sec  Sakaooksa. 


ZARAGOZA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  ta« 
dep.  of  Cundinamarca,  pro  v.  and  120  m.  NE  of  As- 
tioquia,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Porcc  and  Neck 
Pop.  2,000.   The  district  is  extremely  unhealthy. 

ZARAISK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  36  m.  NW  of  Riaxan. 

ZARAKOULA,  a  village  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea. 
diocese  and  28  ra.  WSW  of  Corinth,  at  the  NE  a 
tremitv  of  Lake  Phonia. 

ZARA  LAKALIA,  or  ZeraLacaua,  an  isW 
of  Tunis,  in  the  gulf  of  Cabes,  the  most  westerly  cf 
the  Kerkima  islands,  in  N  lat.  34°  39*  50*,  aae  E 
long.  10*  57'. 

ZARAND,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  oomiut 
and  24  m.  NE  of  Arad,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Schwartze-koros  and  Csiger.  Pop.  2,827.  Tobacco 
is  cultivated  in  the  environs.— Also  formerly  a  pro- 
vince of  Transylvania,  now  comprised  in  the  coaii- 
tat  of  Arad. 

ZARA  NO.   See  Jelxalabad. 

ZARATA,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  dep.  and  111 
m.  N  of  La  Paz,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  BenL 

ZARATAN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro*.,  partido, 
and  3  m.  from  Valladolid,  near  the  Pisuerga.  Pop. 
896.    It  is  noted  for  its  bread. 

ZARA-VECCH1A,  or  Alt-Zara.  Biosrad  or 
Rif.logbad,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in  the 
circle  and  21  m.  SE  of  Zara,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  Ji 
lat.  43s  56"  19",  and  E  long.  15e  26"  18".  Pop.  1.3*8. 
It  has  a  port,  and  was  formerly  a  flourishing  place, 
and  the  residence  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Cream. 
It  was  the  Colonia-Claudia-Augusta-Felix,  Blan- 
dona,  and  Alba  Maris  of  the  Romans.  I  hi  ring  the 
war  of  the  Venetians  with  the  kings  of  Hungary,  it 
was  Buffered  by  the  doge  Falicro  to  fall  into  nana 
In  the  18th  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice. 

ZARAUZ,  or  Sarahs,  a  town  of  Spain,  is  the 
prov.  of  Guipuzeoa,  and  partido  of  Vergara,  12  bl 
W  of  San  Sebastian,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Santa  liarbara,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Gat- 
cogny.  Pop.  969.  It  is  well-built,  and  has  a  par- 
ish church  and  several  convents.  It  has  a  sir,*!] 
fishing  port. 

ZAHAZITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradiscn,  and  scignorv  of  Weaselt. 
Pop.  660. 

ZARBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Greiffenberg.    Pop.  400. 

ZARRRAK,  Zudrbrak,  or  Moss*  Kraal,  a 
Dutch  village  and  English  missionary  settkneRt 
in  the  gov.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  prov.  and  \b 
m.  WNW  of  Zwellendam,  on  the  r.  bank  of  BofieJ- 
jagts  river,  and  near  its  sources  in  the  Zwartc-Bcr^. 

ZARB-SUI.  SeeZAB. 

ZARCYN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  WongTowiee.    Pop.  2W. 

ZAREC,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  is  the 
regency  of  Pilsen,  and  baiL  of  Horazdiowitx,  Pop. 
400. 

ZARKD,  Szaftb,  Hdssax,  or  Ansa,  a  river  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Syria,  which  has  its  sources  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia,  runs  NW,  and  flows  into  the 
SE  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  little  below  the 
hamlet  of  Szafye. 

ZAREVOKOKSCHAISK,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Kazan,  on  the  Maloi  Kohv 
cbaja.    Pop.  5,000. 

ZAREV08ANT8CHUR8K,  a  town  of  Rossis  is 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Viatka.   Pop.  2,000. 

Z  A  RE  WO,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Arkhangel.    Pop.  4,000. 

Z ARGUN,  or  Zbrouk,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Fars,  15  m.  NE  of  Huran,  at  the  foot  of  a 
chain  of  low  hills.    It  is  enclosed  by  an 
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wall,  and  contains  about  300  houses,  most  of  which 
hare  wells  of  good  water.  It  has  a  caravanserai, 
bat  of  the  meanest  description.  The  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  specie*  of  blue  cloth.  The  enrirons  are  fertile, 
producing  corn,  sesame,  and  cotton. 

ZARI  A,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  Houssa,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Zegzeg,  and  75  m.  SW  of  Kano.  Pop. 
chiefly  Felatahs,  60,000.  The  environs  are  beauti- 
ful and  well -col  tirated.  It  was  visited  by  Clapper- 
ton  in  1836. 

ZABICZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
repency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Tabor.    Fop.  300. 

ZARICZAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubita,  and  bail,  of  Czaslau. 
Pop.  420. 

ZA  RIG  RAD,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  on  the  confines  of 
the  sanjaks  of  Krucbovatz  and  Sophia.  It  belongs 
to  the  N  branch  of  the  Balkan,  and  lies  between  the 
basins  of  the  Morava  and  Isker. 

ZARITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Prerau,  and  seignory  of  Kremster.  Pop. 
500. 

ZARITZ  I R.  SeeTzAamui. 

ZARJECS,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
and  3  m.  WSW  of  Trentsen,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Waag.    It  is  noted  Tor  its  cutlery. 

ZARKI,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Poland, 
in  the  gov.  of  Lublin,  obwod  and  29  m.  NNW  of 
Olkuaz.  Pop.  1,980.  It  has  three  churches,  a  con- 
vent, and  a  synagogue.  In  the  vicinity  are  mines 
of  iron. 

ZARKO,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Thes- 
saly,  30  m.  E  of  Trikali,  and  near  the  N  bank  of 
the  Cachia. 

ZARMIZAGELHUSA.   Sec  Varhely. 

ZARNEFAUX,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Bel^ard.    Pop.  200. 

ZARNEKOW,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  of  Wendisch,  and 
bail,  of  Dargun.    Pop.  200. 

ZARNEWANZ,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  of  Wendisch,  and 
bail,  of  Lessin.  Pop.  200. — Also  a  village  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Stralsund,  and  circle  of  Grim- 
men.    Pop.  200. 

ZARNGLAS,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Kammin.   Fop.  220. 

ZARNIKOW.   See  CaAaaiaau. 

ZARNINKOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saataig.    Pop.  200. 

ZARNO,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Tarnow.    Pop.  1.500. 

ZARNO  W,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Pyritz.  Pop.  240.— Also  a 
village  and  colony  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle 
of  Greiflenhagen.  Pop.  430. — Also  a  town  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Radom, 
obwod  and  11m.  SW  of  Opoczno.    Pop.  730. 

ZARNOW,  or  Cxarxow,  a  village  of  Poland,  in 
the  gov.  of  Radom,  obwod  and  .1 J  m.  W  of  Kielce. 
Pop.  320.  On  an  adjacent  mountain  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Benediotine  convent. 

ZARNOWICE,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Kielce,  obwod  and  15  m. 
NNW  of  Miechow,  near  the  Pilica.  Pop.  1,638.  It 
has  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  noted  as  the  residence  of 
the  spouse  of  Casimir  the  Great 

ZARNOW1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Neustadt.    Pop.  360. 

ZAROSCHITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Bruno.    Pop.  980.    It  has 
tories  of  potash  and  several  breweries. 

ZARPANA.   See  Rota. 


ZARPEN,  or  Sarpen,  a  parish  of  Holstein,  to  the 
N  of  Reinfeld.    Pop.  570. 

ZARRA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov. 
and  51  m.  SW  of  Valencia,  and  partido  of  Jarafuel, 
on  a  calcareous  mountain.  Pop.  900.  Wine  and 
oil  are  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

ZARRA,  a  town  of  Tunis,  9  m.  SE  of  Cabes,  on 
the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  that  name. 

ZARRAH,  or  Zirhah.   See  Hamus. 

ZARREN,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Fumes.    Pop.  1,668. 

ZARRENDORF,  two  villages  of  Prussia,  in  the 
rag.  of  Stralsund,  and  circle  of  Grimmen.   Pop.  480. 

ZARRENTIN,  a  market-town  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  in  the  circle  and  23  m. 
WSW  of  Schwerin,  on  the  SW  bank  of  Lake  Schaal. 
Pop.  1,000. 

ZARSHOE,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kohistan,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Pinyshreen, 
in  N  lat  35°  7'. 

ZAR3KOJE-SELO.   See  Sofia. 

ZARTEN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Freiburg. 
Pop.  428. 

ZARTLESDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Kap- 
litz.    Pop.  250.   It  has  two  castles. 

ZARUDZIE,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  of  Zloczow,  on  the  Strypa. 

ZARUMA,  or  Zuruma,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the 
dep.  of  Guayaquil,  80  m.  NWof  Loxa,  in  the  Andes, 
at  an  alt  of  4,92 1  ft  above  sea-level,  and  on  the  Tutn- 
bez.  Pop.  5,000.  It  bad  formerly  important  gold- 
mines in  its  vicinity. 

ZARUS,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  Helmund,  in  N  lat  30°  21'. 

ZARYB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Melnik.    Pop.  240. 

ZARYN,  a  mountain  of  Mongolia,  in  the  district 
of  Hounit  and  desert  of  Gobi. 

ZARZA  (La),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in 
the  prov.  ot  Cuenca,  and  partido  of  Ucles,  3  m.  W 
ofTarancon.  Pop.  355.  Cordage  is  its  chief  article 
of  manufacture.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
formerly  very  populous.  The  VUiemea  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  situated  in  its  vicinity. 

ZARZA  CAPILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  in  the  prov.  of  Badaioz,  and  partido  of 
Puebla-de-Alcocer,  27  m.  from  Villanueva-de-la-Se- 
rena,  in  a  mountainous  locality.   Pop.  1,800. 

ZARZA-DE-ALANGE,  or  Zarza-fimte-ai.a!ijb, 
a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  in  the  prov.  of 
Hadajoz,  partido  and  11  m.  SE  of  Merida,  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Guadiana,  between  two  rocks.  Pop. 
3,127.  It  contains  a  parish  church  and  a  custom- 
house, and  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  coarse 
woollen  fabrics.  The  environs  are  noted  for  their 
excellent  wine. 

ZARZA-DE-MONTANCHEZ,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  Estremadura,  in  the  prov.  of  Caceres,  partido  and 
6  m.  WSW  of  Montancn.es,  in  a  fertile  valley,  about 
|  of  a  mile  from  the  Sierra-de-San-Cristoval.  Pop. 
1,200.  It  has  manufactories  of  soap,  blankets,  pot- 
tery, tiles,  and  bricks,  and  is  noted  for  its  hams. 
Wine  is  extensively  grown  in  the  environs. 

ZARZA-LA-MAYOR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura, in  the  prov.  of  Caceres,  partido  and  12  m. 
N  of  Alcantara,  in  a  spacious  valley.  Pop.  2,313. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  several  convents,  and  a  cus- 
tom-house, and  is  tolerably  well  built 

ZARZALEJO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile, 
in  the  prov.  and  24  ro.  N  W  of  Madrid,  and  3  m.  SW 
of  the  Escorirtl,  between  two  mountains.   Pop.  750. 

ZARZIG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circlo  of  SaaUig.   Pop.  310. 
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ZARZIS,  a  village  of  Tunis,  on  the  SW  coast,  on 
the  confines  of  Tripoli. 

ZARZOSA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, in  the  pror.  and  SO  m.  from  Sons.  Pop.  560. 
It  has  manufactories  of  common  cloth,  and  several 
dye-work*. 

ZARZUELA,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  in  the  pror.  and  partido  and  6  m.  from  Cu- 
enca.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  royal  residence  in  the 
prov.  and  6  m.  N  of  Madrid. 

ZARZYDSCHE,  a  viUage  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Pleas.    Pop.  800. 

Z  AS  A  DA,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Eisenbrod.    Pop.  800. 

ZASCHAN.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmuta,  and  bail,  of  Walachisch-Mese- 
ritsch.    Pop.  1,200. 

ZA8CHOWITZ.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Iglau.    Pop.  240. 

ZA8CIN08CZE,  a  village  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle 
of  Taraapol.  It  has  extensive  quarries  of  sharpiug- 
stone. 

ZA6ENBECK,  a  village  of  Hanover,  in  the  prin- 
cipal itv  of  Luneberg,  bail,  of  Kncsebcck.   Pop.  200. 

ZA8IGNANE.  a  name  by  which  the  aborigines 
of  the  Aleutian  islands  distinguish  the  group  con- 
sisting of  the  Aleutian  islands,  properly  so  called, 
and  Copper  and  Behring's  islands. 

ZA8LAV,  Zaslaw,  or  Iziaslav,  a  district  and 
town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  of  Volhynia, 
93  m.  W  of  Jitomir,  on  the  Gorio.  Pop.  8,200,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  It  has  a  syna- 
ptic ne  and  a  convent.  This  town  was  founded  bv 
Vladimir  the  Great,  and  named  by  him,  in  honour 
of  his  son,  Iziaslav. 

Z  ASMUK,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubttz.  bail,  and  5  in.  8E  of 
Kaurzim.    Pop.  1,760.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZASTRIZL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  iu 
the  circle  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  350. 

ZATAS.   See  Sorrava. 

ZATAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regencv  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Pisek.   Pop.  250. 
ZATECZ.   Bee  Baatz. 

ZATKOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Belgard.    Pop.  300. 

Z  ATHEOS.  an  Indian  tribe  of  La  Plata,  In  0m  pror.  of  Ohaea. 

ZATOR,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  and  9  m.  NW  of  Wadowice,  on  the  Skawn, 
near  the  r.  bank  of  tho  Vistula.  Pop.  1,466,  of  whom 
243  are  Jews.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZATTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  AmRwaldvt.    Pop.  270. 

ZATTIG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Tropau.    Pop.  470. 

ZATUNA.  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  in 
the  gov.  of  Gortynia,  and  17  m.  WNW  of  Tripo- 
litza. 

ZATZENHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Wurtetnberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Cannstadt. 
Pon.  3*5. 

ZAUBACH,  two  villages  of  Havana,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Stadtsteinach. 

Pop.  290. 

ZAUCEJO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  in 
the  prov.  of  Badajox,  partido  and  36  m.  from  Vil- 
lanueva-dc  la  &  rona.    Pop.  800. 

ZAUCH-BELZIG,  a  circlo  of  Prussia,  in  the  rep. 
of  Potsdam .    Pop.  43, 1 55. 

ZAUCHE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Lubben.    Pop.  400. 

ZAUCHE  (Gross),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Trebnita.  Pop.  300. 
It  has  a  castle. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of 
Liegnita,  and  circlo  of  Grunberg.   Pop.  330. 


ZAUCHE  (Natt),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Lubben.   Pop.  400. 

ZAUCHE  (Ores),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glogau.  Pop.  860.— Also 
a  village  of  the  same  regency,  and  circle  of  Sprot- 
tau.    Pop.  350.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZAUCHTEL,  Zaucbtkjttual,  or  Bbodal,  a  vil- 
lage of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Preraa, 
and  scignorv  of  Runewald.    Pop.  1,140. 

ZAUCHW1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rep. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Leobschutz.  Pop.  705.— 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Potsdam- UeuU. 
Pop.  285. 

ZAUDITZ,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  vez. 
of  Oppeln,  circle  and  8  m.  8W  of  Ratibor,  on  the 
Muhlbach.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  castle.  It  has 
manufactories  of  doth,  shoes,  and  leather,  and  sev- 
eral dve-works. 

ZAUGGENRIED,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Franbninnen.   Pop.  377. 

Z  AUG  HALS,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Breslau,  and  circle  of  Glatz.  Pop.  260.  It  has  a 
castle. 

Z  AUK  ERODE,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
and  4  m.  8SW  of  Dresden.  Pop.  610.  Coal  is  ex- 
tensively wrought  in  the  environs. 

ZAU  if  GARTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  ia  the 
reg.  and  circlo  of  Breslau.   Pop.  260. 

ZAUNRODEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Worbis.    Pop.  260. 

ZAUSKAR,  a  canton  of  Ladak  or  Little  Tibet, 
extending  between  the  Sechu  or  Lingtu,  on  the  E, 
and  the  Himalaya  chain  on  the  W. 

ZAU8SW1TZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Leipsig  and  bail,  of  Aschak,  near  Strehla.  Pop.  325. 

ZAUTKB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  to 
the  circle  of  Olmuta,  and  seignory  of  Hohenstadt,  an 
the  March.    Pop.  560. 

ZAVARA.   See  Irhaoa. 

ZAVATERILLO,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
div.  of  Genoa,  prov.  and  11  m.  NW  of  Bobbie.  IVo. 
1,700. 

ZAVEDIN,  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  W  part  of  Herzegovinia,  near  the  l)slmiti*n 
frontier,  and  joining  the  Prolog  chain,  on  the  NW. 

ZAVEL8TEIN,  a  town  ofWurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Schwarawald,  bail,  and  8  m.  8  of  Calw, 
and  28  m.  NW  of  Tubingen.  Pop.  357.  It  cat- 
tains  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  ha*  a  suburb. 

ZAVERDA  (Gulf  op),  an  indentation  of  the  cm* 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  W  coaat  of  Livadia,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Santa-Maura.    It  receive*  ■ 
river  on  the  N,  on  which  is  a  village  of  the  same  i 
name.  j 

ZAWADA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  «f 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Tost  Pop.  270.— Also  a  Vil- 
lage of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Plew. 
Pop.  460. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  is 
the  circle  of  Ribnik.    Pop.  250. 

ZAWADILKA,  a  colony  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  and  seignory  of  Laschkaa. 
Pop.  200. 

ZAWADKA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rvg.  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Pleas.   Pop.  200. 

ZAWADOW,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  of  Lauberg.   It  baa  a  paper-mill. 

ZAWICH.  SeeZotrvATA. 

ZAWICHOST,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Radom,  obwod  and  11  n. 
NNE  of  Sandomir,  on  tho  I.  bank  of  the  Vistula 
Pop.  2,500. 

ZAWIDOWTCE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  m  the  rag. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Pleschen.    Pop.  300. 

ZA  WIESCHIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  , 
regency  of  Pilsen  and  bail,  of  Blatna.   Pop.  300. 
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ZAWISCZ, :»  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
and  circle  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  240. 

ZAWITZ,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Anlialt- Des- 
sau, in  the  pror.  of  Kot hen,  and  bail,  of  Wulflen,  on 
the  Fuhne.    Pop.  220. 

ZA  WOBRESK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Kruman.    Pop.  330. 

ZAWODZIE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rcg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Wreschen.    Pop.  200. 

ZAYANE,  a  district  and  town  of  Marocco,  125 
m.  ESE  of  the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  prov.  of 
Tafilet,  on  the  E  side  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and 
on  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Draha.  Pop.  of 
district,  100,000. 

ZAYAS-DE- TORRE,  a  town  of  Bpain,  in  Old 
Castile,  in  the  prov.  and  51  m.  SE  of  Burgos.  Pop. 
300.    On  an  adjacent  hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress. 

ZAYENDIH- RUD,  or  Zehdkrud,  a  river  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Irac-Ajemi,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Koh-i-Zerd,  a  summit  of  the  monntains  of 
Awa ;  runs  NE  to  Ispahan,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  NW;  and  bending 
ESE,  is  gradually  loBt  in  the  sand  and  marshes  in 
the  SW  corner  of'Khorasan,  and  after  a  total 
of  about  180  ro. 

ZAYLA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dep. 
ga,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Pauaa,  and  24  m.  SW  of 
the  town  of  that  name. 

ZAZRIVA,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  com i tot 
of  Arva,  11  m.  NW  of  Kabin.    Pop.  2,300. 

ZAZUARatown  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  in  the 
prov.  and  40  m.  8  of  Burgos,  and  partidoof  Aranda- 
de-Duero,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Arandilla 
with  the  Duero.    Pop.  700. 

ZBANSZYN.   See  Bsktsciisk. 

ZBAN1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
tho  circle  of  Brann,  and  seignory  of  Obrowitz. 
Pop.  360. 

ZBARASZ,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Oalicia,  in  t la- 
circle  and  12  m.  NE  of  Tarnopol,  on  the  Ikwn. 
Pop.  5,700.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  Catholic  and 
two  Greek  churches,  and  a  Bernardine  convent. 
The  defence  of  this  place,  in  1652,  against  Khmiel- 
nitski  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  Zapo rogues,  by 
Kirley,  a  man  of  English  descent,  but  at 
time  a  Polish  noble,  and  castellan  of  Betz,  pre- 
served Poland  for  the  time,  and  threw  the  Cossacks 
into  the  hands  of  Russia. 

ZBEGSCHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  seiguorv  of  Obrowitz. 
Pop.  360. 

ZBELITOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
he  regei 
Pop.  230. 


Ulage 

the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Muhlhauscn. 


ZBENCHY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Kosten.    Pop.  260. 

ZBENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  PiUen,  and  bail,  of  Wirowitz.  Pop. 
310.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses  manufactories  of 
potash  and  breweries. 

ZBESCIIAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn,  seignory  of  Oslawan.    Pop.  360. 

ZBETSCHNICK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Brau- 
nau.    Pop.  800. 

ZBETSCHNO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Prague,  bail,  of  Rakonitz.    Pop.  680. 

ZBICZNO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  240. 

ZBIRON,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Horzowitz. 
Pop.  800. 

ZBISLAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
tho  reg.  of  Pardubitz,  bail,  of  Czaalau.    Pop.  500. 
ZBISLAW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 

m. 


the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Planitx.  Pop. 
260. 

ZBITOW,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  circle  of  Beraun.  Pop. 
1,000.    It  has  a  castle  and  iron-works. 

ZBLEW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Danzig,  and  circle  of  Stargard.    Pop.  500. 

ZBONIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Wirowitz.    Pop.  300. 

ZBORO,  or  Z  bo  row,  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  the  comitat  of  Saros,  7  m.  NNE  of  Bartfeld,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Breznik.  It  has  a  tile-kiln  and 
paper-  mill. 

ZBOROW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweia,  and  bail,  of  Wittengau. 
Pop.  250. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Pilsen, 
and  bail,  of  Planitz.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  village  of 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of 
Uohenstadt  Pop.  460.— Also  a  market-town  of 
Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Zloczow.  It  has  a  tobacco- 
factory. 

ZBORO WITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Strakonitz. 
Pop.  500. — Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Hradisch.    Pop.  600.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZBOROW8KY,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  prov. 
of  Silesia,  regency  of  Oppeln,  circle  and  9  ra.  N  of 
Lublinitz.    Pop.  500. 

ZBOSCII,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Neu-Paka.  Pop.  480. 

ZBOZE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Flatow.    Pop.  220. 

ZBOZICKO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Nimburg.  Pop.  200. 

ZBOZJ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Podiebrad.    Pop.  800. 

ZBRACIILIN,  avillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Schwetz.    Pop.  360. 

ZBRASCHAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of  Weisskirch. 
Pop.  220. 

ZBRASLAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn.    Pop.  580. 

ZBRASLAWITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of 
Ruttenberg.  Pop.  1,160.  It  has  a  castle,  a  syna- 
gogue, ana  a  manufactory  of  potash. 

ZBRUDZEWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Schrimm.    Pop.  280. 

ZBUCZYN,  a  market-town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Podlachie,  obwod  and  9 
m.  SE  of  Siedlec.    Pop.  450. 

ZBUDAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail,  of  Budweis.    Pop.  300. 

ZBUZAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonitz.  Pop.  290. 

ZBYKI,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Pieschen.    Pop.  250. 

ZBYSCEWICE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Bromberg,  circle  of  Chodziesen.    Pop.  2 1 0. 

ZCHINVVALI,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Georgia,  in 
Middle  Kartalinia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liachwa. 

ZCHOR1,  or  Schori,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Trans- 
Caucasia,  and  district  of  Abasia,  on  the  Black  sea, 
40  m.  SE  of  Soukoum  Kail. 

ZDANITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail,  of  Pardubitz.  Pop.  580. — 
Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglau,  and 
seignory  of  Bistritz.    Pop.  290. 

ZDARETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Richenburg. 
Pop.  320. 

ZDAUNKK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Chrudim. 
Pop.  600.    It  has  a  castle  and  a  synagogue. 
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ZDAUNEK,  or  Zoakwxy,  a  town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  regency  of  Bruun,  circle  and  24  m. 
WNW  of  Ungariach-Mnulisch.   Pop.  in  1834,  937. 

ZDELOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regencv  of  Gitachin,  and  hail,  of  Adlerkosteletz. 
Pop.  520. 

ZDENKAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  I  glau.    Pop.  21 0. 

ZDE8LAWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Rutten- 
berg.    Pop.  210. 

ZDIAR,  a  village  of  Austria,  iu  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Pilgram.  Pop. 
270. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the 
bail,  of  Tabor.  Pop.  370.— Also  a  village  in  the 
regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Adlerkosteletz. 
Pop.  470. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in 
the  bail,  of  Gitachin.  Pop.  230.— Also  a  village  of 
the  same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Braunau.  Pop. 
500. — Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Bobmisch- 
Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Danpa.  Pop.  500. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Blowitz. 
Pop.  210. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in 
the  bail,  of  Wodniau.  Pop.  330.— Also  a  village  of 
the  same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of  Pilsen,  Pop.  260. 
— Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn, 
and  seignory  of  Baitx.  Pop.  470. — Also  a  village 
of  Hungary,  in  the  com i tat  of  Zips,  to  the  NE  of 
Kaamark.   See  also  Saab, 

ZDIAREK,  a  village  of  Austria,  iu  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Gitachin,  and  bail,  of  Braunau. 
Pop.  600. 

ZDIARETZ.  a  village  of  A  ustria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Uohenmanth. 
Pop.  220. — Also  a  village  of  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Tischnowitz.   Pop.  370. 

ZDIAKNA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Boskowitz. 
Pop.  800.    It  has  a  castlo. 

ZD  I  BY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Karolinenthal.  Pop. 
220.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZDIECHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradisch,  and  seignory  of  Wsetin. 
Pop.  fl'iO. 

ZDIETIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutx,  and  seignory  of  Plin.    Pop.  250. 

ZDIKAU  (Gross  and  Ki.m),  two  villages  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and 
bail,  of  Winterberg.   Pop.  1,200.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZDIRETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Chotiebor. 
Pop.  250. 

ZDIRNITZ  (Noroek  and  Hisrrta),  two  villages 
of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Gitachin, 
and  bail,  of  Horzitz.    Pop.  580. 

ZDI6LAWITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Bohemia,  in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of 
Wlaschin.  Pop.  800. — Also  a  village  of  the  re- 
gency of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Uumpoletz.  Pop. 
220. 

ZD1SSLAWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  iu  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradisoh.    Pop.  420. 

ZDITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Horzowitz.   Pop.  1,000. 

ZDUNEK,  or  Zdumik,  a  market-town  of  Austria, 
in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  15  m.  NNW  of  Hra- 
dinch.   Pop.  600.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZDUN8KA-WOLA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Kaliech,  and  obwod  of 
Si«radz.    Pop.  2,920. 

ZDUNY,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  and  re- 
gency and  60  m.  8SE  of  Posen,  circle  and  5  m.  88W 
of  Krotosczyn.  Pop.  in  1843.  3,406.  It  has  a 
Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  Jewish  school, 


and  a  Lutheran  gymnasium.  Cloth  and  linen  are 
its  staple  manufactures. 

ZEA,  Cza,  Czos,  or  Kza,  an  island  of  Greece,  in 
the  diocese  of  Syra,  in  the  Archipelago,  between 
Kytbnos  and  Makronisi,  and  12  m.  SE  of  Cape  Co- 
lon na,  in  Livedia.  Its  highest  summit,  Mount  St 
Elias,  is  in  N  1st.  37s  37'  18",  and  E  long.  24s  21' 
25".  It  is  about  15  m.  in  length  from  NNE  to  S8W, 
and  9  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  comprising  a  total 
area  of  100  sq.  m.,  of  which  about  }  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Pop.  3,500.  The  coasts  are  low,  bat  to- 
wards the  centre  the  elevation  is  considerable.  The 
soil  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing corn,  wine,  Bilk,  cotton,  figs,  citron,  pome- 
granates, and  the  climate  salubrious.  The  island 
contains  34  churches,  and  5  convents.— The  chief 
town,  which  bears  the  same  name,  rises  above  s  ae- 
ries of  terraces,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  over- 
looking a  deep  ravine,  and  3  m.  from  its  port  of 
Raphtilemani.  It  is  partly  built  on  the  ancient 
massive  walls. 

ZEALAND  (New).   See  New  Zealako. 

ZEAL-MONACHORUM,  a  parish  in  Devon- 
shire, If  ra.  N  of  Bow.  Area  3,264  acres.  Pop.  in 
1831,  747;  in  1851,578. 

ZEBAN.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Weseritz.  Pop.  MO. 
It  has  a  castle  and  a  synagogue. 

ZEBAYR,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Red  sea,  ia 
N  lat  15"  7',  E  long.  42°  12'.  They  are  all  of  vol- 
canic origin. 

ZEBBAR,  or  Zabbab,  a  market-town  of  Malta, 
about  3  ru.  S  of  Valetta.    Pop.  300. 

ZEBBIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Kammin.    Pop.  250. 

ZEBEDANY,  a  large  village  in  the  pash.  of  Da- 
mascus, on  the  N  side  of  a  fine  plain  bordered  on 
the  E  by  the  Anti- Lebanon,  on  the  route  from  Da- 
mascus to  Baalbek. 

ZEBEE,  or  Zebeh,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  has 
its  source  near  the  S  confines  of  Abyssinia,  to  the 
SW  of  Bosham,  waters  the  district  of  Gingero,  and 
flows  into  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  Zanguebar  coast, 
near  the  towu  and  island  of  Lamu,  and  about  2°  Stf 
S  lat.    Its  intermediate  course  is  unknown. 

ZEBEIR.   See  Zobeu. 

ZEBEN.   See  Sebsh. 

ZEBIBI  (Cape),  a  headland  of  Tunis,  on  the  K 
coast,  to  the  NW  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Majerda, 
in  N  lat.  37°  10',  and  E  long.  28*  17'. 

ZEBICO-NABERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prof, 
and  to  the  E  of  Palencia. 

ZEBICO-DE-LA-TORRE,  a  town  of  Spain,  ia 
the  prov.  and  9  m.  SE  of  Palencia,  in  the  valley  of 
Cerrato. 

ZEBID,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tehama,  21  m.  8  of  Bcit-el-Fakih,  and  106 
m.  SW  of  Sana,  near  the  greatest  and  most  fertile 
valley  of  the  Tehama,  and  about  15  m.  from  the 
shore  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  valley  during  the 
rainy  season  receives  so  large  a  body  of  wster  from 
the  adjacent  mountains,  as  to  become  the  bed  uf  a 
great  river,  named  also  Zebid.  The  town  is  en- 
closed by  low  walls,  and  bad  formerly  three  gates, 
two  of  which  were  destroyed  by  inundation*.  The 
wall  describes  a  considerable  circuit,  but  scarcely  a 
half  of  the  enclosure  is  now  occupied  by  the  town. 
It  contains  numerous  mosques,  an  academy  for  the 
instruction  of  youth  of  the  Sunnite  sect  in  the 
sciences  cultivated  by  Mahommedans,  and  possesses 
important  manufactories  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics. 
The  houses  are  built  of  a  dark  coloured  brick,  bat 
with  great  iiTcgularity,  and  with  few  interior  means 
of  comfort.  The  use  of  glass  in  casements  it  al- 
most unknown,  and  the  only  local  substitute  firfi- 
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skin  renders  the  habitations  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 
This  town  was  formerly  the  most  commercial  in  the 
Tehama,  but  the  port  of  Ghalef  ka  having  become 
unfit  for  use,  the  oommerce  to  which  Z.  formerly 
owed  its  prosperity  has  passed  to  Mocha,  Hodeida, 
I»hela,  and  Beit-el-Fakih.  The  pop.  is  at  preaent 
about  7,000. 

ZEBLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Furstenthnm,  near  Bublitz. 
Pop.  215. 

ZEBNITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Kralowitz.  Pop.  400. 

ZEBRAK,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  and  28  m.  WSW  of  Prague,  and  circle  of  Ber- 
aun.    Pop.  1,700.    Coal  is  wrought  in  the  environs. 

ZEBRERO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  in  the 
prov.  and  36  m.  SE  of  Lugo.  The  environs  are 
noted  for  their  chase. 

ZEBU,  an  island  of  the  Philippine  archipelago, 
between  the  island  of  Negros  on  the  W,  ana  those 
of  Levte  and  Bohol  on  the  E.  and  of  Mindanao  on 
the  S,' extending  between  9s  25'.  and  IT  N.  It  is 
about  60  m.  in  length  from  NNE  to  8SW;  but  is 
comparatively  narrow,  not  exceeding  240  m.  in  cir- 
curaferenoe.  Pop.  170,000.  It  is  generally  moun- 
tainous, but  it*  well  watered,  and  is  in  many  parts 
extremely  fertile,  producing  tobacco,  cotton,  flax, 
and  a  species  of  grain  named  baron  a.  The  forests 
afford  ebony  and  several  kinds  of  dvewood,  and  gold 
is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers.  Birds'  nests  form 
one  of  its  chief  articles  of  trade.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  Bissayas,  arc  enterprising,  active, 
and  industrious.  This  island,  which  was  discovered 
by  Magellan  in  1521,  was  the  first  of  the  Philip- 
pines of  which  the  Spaniards  rendered  themselves 
masters.  The  Chinese,  who  had  long  been  estab- 
lished in  the  island,  united  with  the  aborigines  in 
their  efforts  to  resist  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  27th  attempt  of  the  latter  to  make  good 
their  footing  on  its  snores,  that  they  achieved  suc- 
cess.— The  town,  also  called  Zebu,  is  situated  ou 
the  E  coast  of  the  island.  Pop.  25.000.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  Spanish  governor,  and  has  an  earthen 
fort  and  good  harbour.  Magellan  here  lost  his 
life  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Zebu. 

ZEBUEBEIN.  a  town  of  Burmah,  on  the  Ira- 
wadv,  121  m.  8W  of  Ava,  in  N  1st  20°  41',  and  E 
lone".  94*  34'. 

ZEBULON,  a  village  of  Pike  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  U.  8.,  68  m.  W  of  Milledgeville.  Pop.  in 
1840,  200  ;  in  1850,  300  —  Also  a  village  of  Pike 
co.,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  90  m.  WS  W  of  Little 
Rock.    Pop.  in  1840,  75  ;  in  1850,  150. 

ZECHAAN,  or  Zrehah,  a  summit  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  near  the  W  coast,  to  the  SE  of  Mount 
HeemRkirk,  in  S  lat.  44°  55',  and  E  long.  145°  18'. 

ZECHAN  (ZecmakowV  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Olmutx,  and  seignory  of 
Gulenberg.    Pop.  280. 

ZECIIAU,  a  village  of  Saxc-Altenburg,  and  bail, 
of  Altenburg.    Pop.  280. 

ZECHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Breslau,  and  circle  of  Guhrau.    Pop.  300. 

ZECHEN  DO RF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  New  Stettin.    Pop.  260. 

ZECHIN.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Kustrin.    Pop.  1,258. 

ZECHITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  cir- 
cle of  Olmutx  and  seignory  of  Culenbcrg.  Pop. 
440. 

ZECHLAVIN,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
27  m.  NW  of  ( 'ace res. 

ZECHLIN,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Oat  Priegnitz,  on  the  W 
bank  of  a  lake  of  tho  same  name,  and  20  m.  E  of 


Wittstock.  Pop.  660.— Also  a  village  of  the  same 
circle.    Pop.  300. 

ZECHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tho  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Landsberg.    Pop.  310. 

ZECHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Neu-Bidschow. 
Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  of  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and 
bail,  of  Wolin.    Pop.  280. 

ZECHSDORF,  two  villages  of  Austria,  in  Sile- 
sia, in  the  circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  800. 

ZECKENDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Schesslitz. 
Pop.  325,  of  whom  166  are  Jews.  It  has  a  syna- 
gogue. 

ZECKERIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Luckan.    Pop.  350. 

ZECKERN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Herzogenaur- 
ach.    Pop.  200. 

ZECKRITZ.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Torgau.    Pop.  350. 

ZEDA  (Moktb-dbli.a),  a  mountain  of  Sardinia, 
in  the  division  of  Novara,  and  prov.  of  Domo  d'ls- 
sola,  to  the  W  of  Lake  Maggiore,  In  N  lat.  46°  2' 
25".  and  E  long.  8s  32'  2". 

ZEDDEMICK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jertchow.    Pop.  220. 

ZEDDIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  West  Priegnits.    Pop.  330. 

ZEOEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Goran.    Pop.  820. 

ZEDELGHEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  W.  Flanders,  and  arrond. 
of  Bruges.   Pop.  of  dep.  2,556 ;  and  of  com.  244. 

ZEDELSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Sagan.    Pop.  330. 

ZEDIK,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of  Ghilan, 
5  m.  W  of  Reaht.    Pop.  3,000. 

ZEDLACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
the  circle  of  Brixen,  and  hail,  of  Lienz.    Pop.  250. 

ZEDLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regencv  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Grafenberg.    Pop.  398. 

ZEDLITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipsig,  and  bail,  of  Vorna.  Pop.  450. — Also  a  vil- 
lage of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  cir- 
cle of  Ohlau.  Pop.  545. — Also  a  village  of  the 
same  regencv,  and  circle  of  Schweidnitx.  Pop.  889. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  and  circle  of 
Steinau.  Pop.  480. — Also  a  village  of  the  same 
regency,  in  the  circle  of  Trebnitx.  Pop.  278.— 
Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle 
ofGrotkau.  Pop.  195. — Also  a  village  of  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Oppeln.   Pop.  250. 

ZEDLITZ  (Niedrk  and  Obrb),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Fran- 
stadt,  containing  respectively  472  and  889  inha- 
bitants. 

ZEDLITZ  (Alt  or  Alt-Czxti.icz«\  a  town  and 
castle  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Pilsen.  3  m.  NVV 
of  Hayd.  It  has  manufactories  of  hosiery,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  in  cattle. 

ZEDLITZHEIDE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Waldenburg.  Pop.  550. 

ZEDTWITZ,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Hof.  Pop.  450. 

ZEEGENDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
ole  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Bamberg. 
Pop.  230. 

ZEEKOE,  a  river  of  8outh  Africa,  in  the  district 
of  Graaff-Reynet,  which  has  its  source  in  Compass 
mountain,  a  summit  of  the  Snccuw-Bcrg  or  Snow 
mountains;  runs  N  and  NE,  after  a  course  of  about 
150  m. ;  joins  the  Nu-gariep,  Black  or  Cradock  river, 
on  the  I.  bank,  and  on  the  confines  of  Hotentolia. 

ZEELAND,  a  province  of  Holland,  lying  between 
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61"  14'  and  51*  45'  N  Int.,  and  between  3"  IS'  and 
4°  7'  E  long.,  and  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  arm  of 
the  Maaa,  distinguished  by  the  names  Krammer 
and  Grevelingen,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Hol- 
land ;  an  the  £  by  the  prov.  of  North  Brabant,  and 
by  Belgium ;  on  the  Sand  8W  by  Belgium ;  and  on 
the  W  oy  the  North  sea.  It  is 42  m.  in  length  from 
N  to  S,  and  nearly  equal  in  breadth,  and  comprises 
a  total  area  of  225  sq.  m.  The  8  part,  improperly 
distinguished  as  the  island  of  Cassandria,  taken 
from  Dutch  Flanders,  belongs  to  the  continent,  its 
isolation  being  merely  by  canals.  Z.,  properly  so 
called,  consists  of  islands  formed  by  two  main  and 
several  minor  arms  of  the  Schclde,  arms  of  the  Maas 
and  the  North  sea,  riz.  North  and  South  Bereland 
and  Walcheren  on  the  8,  and  Tholen,  Duiveland,  and 
Schouwen  on  the  N.  The  surface,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  small  parts  of  the  islands  of  Walcheren 
and  Schouwen,  where  the  sea  has  thrown  up  sand 
hanks  or  downs,  locally  named  tarpon,  is  level 
throughout,  and  lies  so  low  as  to  require  for  its  de- 
fence against  inundation  large  dykes,  which  run 
along  the  coast  and  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  are 
kept  up  at  great  labour  and  expense.  These  dykes 
are  from  20  to  30  yds.  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and 
of  sufficient  width  at  the  top  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  abreast  Yet  different  parts  of  this  prov.  have 
at  times  been  exposed  to  heavy  calamities  by  the 
sea  breaking  over  thedvkes  in  storms  at  high  tides, 
particularly  in  1802,  1309,  1522,  1632,  and  1548. 
In  these  catastrophes  whole  towns  and  districts 
have  been  overflowed  and  abandoned;  and  though 
part  of  them  have  been  subsequently  recovered, 
several  islands  have  undergone  a  permanent  re- 
duction; in  particular,  that  of  Schouwen,  which 
is  said  to  have  once  been  60  m.  in  circumference, 
has  now  only  25.  In  the  river  Scheldt,  between 
the  towns  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Antwerp,  there 
exist  on  both  sides  large  tracts  of  land,  to  the 
extent  of  several  miles,  which  at  high  water  are 
covered  by  the  sea,  and  at  low  water  present  a 
varying  surface  of  several  feet  in  depth  of  the  rich- 
est alluvial  soil,  ever  on  the  increase  by  the  daily 
action  of  the  tides.  To  redeem  and  dispose  of  this  va- 
luable land,  a  company  has  been  formed,  and  the 
ncceasarv  powers  granted  by  a  concession  for  99  years, 
under  which  the  company  may  recover  and  enclose 
land  to  the  extent  of 35,000  acres,  the  lineof  operation 
marked  out  being  almost  identical  with  that  plan- 
ned by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  same  design. 
The  reclamation  of  the  land  will  cost  £20  per  acre ; 
the  land  reclaimed,  judging  from  the  price  realized 
for  adjacent  plots  similarly  recovered,  will  be  worth 
from  £60  to  £70  per  acre.   Indeed,  the  alluvial  de- 

Esits  in  this  province  of  Zeeland  are  of  so  pecu- 
rly  rich  and  valuable  a  quality  that  it  is  affirmed 
by  competent  judges  such  lands  will  bear  crops  for 
20  years  in  succession  without  the  application  of 
manure.  The  3,000  acres  first  enclosed  are  formed 
of  alluvial  deposits,  of  which  the  lowest  parts 
are  about  8  ft.  above  the  level  of  low  tide.  The 
soil  of  Z.  is  a  rich  black  mould,  excellent  for  pas- 
turage and  the  culture  of  such  crops  as  madder, 
flax,  and  cole  seed,  which  require  a  very  heavy  soil. 
Wheat  is  raised  chiefly  in  South  Beveland,  and  mad- 
der in  large  quantities  in  the  island  of  Schouwen. 
The  climate  is  damp  and  variable.  To  foreigners  it 
is  productive  of  bilious  complaints  and  agues,  aa 
was  so  severely  experienced  bv  our  troops  in  1809, 
and  affects  even  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  na- 
tives. Frost  and  snow  are  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence than  on  the  continent.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  cattle,  fowls,  game,  fish,  grain,  fruit, 
legumes,  melons,  potatoes,  flax,  rape-seed,  madder, 
and  mulberries.   The  sheep  arc  small,  and  tbe  wool 


inferior  in  quality.  The  horses  are  strong,  but  ill- 
made.  Tbe  manufacturing  industry  of  tbe  pror. 
consists  chiefly  in  the  production  of  fine  yarn,  and 
some  species  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  oil,  and 
gin.  The  trade  is  considerable,  the  exports  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  articles  of  local  production. — The  Zee- 
landers  on  the  islands  are  strictly  Dutch ;  on  tbe 
mainland  they  are  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  Flemincs. 
They  resemble  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  rest  of  the 
United  Provinces,  in  their  industry,  perseverance, 
and  phlegmatic  tendencies,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  adherence  to  the  ancient  manners  and  custom*. 
The  men,  when  in  full  costume,  wear  short  velvet 
jackets  with  waistcoats,  and  amplitudinous  trousers 
of  the  same  material,  bound  round  tbe  waist  with  a 
girdle  whose  buckle,  or  buckles,  is  generally  of  pure 
silver.  The  head-dress  is  a  black  cap,  or  loose  hat, 
producing  very  much  the  effect  of  the  Andalurian 
cap.  The  faces  of  the  women  are  intelligent,  and 
many  of  them  are  well-looking;  their  forms  beiDg 
the  very  reverse  of  that  which  we  understand  by 
the  term  Dutch-built.  In  full  dress,  they  have  slips 
of  striped  velvet,  or  silk,  or  stuff,  with  boddicc*  of 
silk  or  velvet,  and  a  sort  of  neckerchief  of  many- 
coloured  ribands  run  together.  But  their  great 
glory  is  the  singular  but  effective  gold  or  gilt 
plates,  prominent  just  where  the  ear  meets  the  fore- 
head; some  to  these  bang  other  p  la  tee,  and  from 
these,  again,  all  sorts  of  trinkets ;  a  few  may  be  ob- 
served with,  in  addition,  a  broad  plate  or  band  of 
gold,  altogether  covering  the  forehead  between  tbs 
two  plates  first  described,  very  like  the  antique 
Egyptian  forehead  decoration.  They  wear  silver  and 
gold  brooches  at  the  neck,  and  at  the  waist,  and 
huge  plates  of  the  same  on  the  shoes. — This  prov. 
sends  three  deputies  to  the  states  general.  Its 
provincial  states  consist  of  44  members,  of  whom 
six  are  for  the  knights,  20  for  the  towns,  and  18  for 
the  country.  It  is  divided  into  three  arrorxL,  vis., 
Goes,  Middelburg,  and  Zierikaee.  Its  capital  is 
Middelburg.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  singularly  changed  by  the  actios 
of  its  waters  since  the  period  of  Roman  domination, 
when  the  mouths  of  the  Schelde  and  Maes  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Caninefates.  After  numerous  vicissi- 
tudes, Z.  passed  under  the  domination  of  Spain,  but 
wns  one  of  the  provinces  which  shook  off  tbe  yoke 
of  Philip  II.  in  the  16th  century.  Till  1798,  it 
formed  one  of  the  United  Provinces.  In  1810,  it  was 
united  to  the  French  empire,  and  became  the  dep.  of 
the  Bouches-dc-l'Escaut,  and  was  finally  attached 
to  Holland  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 

ZEELANDIA,  a  fort  of  Dutch  Guayana,  in  the 
Surinam. 

ZEELBOURG  (Alt).   See  Zxubouro  (Alt). 
ZEELE.   See  Zklk. 

ZEELHEM,  a  village  of  Bclpium,  in  the  prov.  of 
Limburg,  near  Hassclt.    Top.  2,650. 

ZEEL8T,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  tbe  prov.  of 
North  Brabant,  and  arrond.  of  Emdhoven,  on  tbe 
Gender.  Pop.  1,000.  It  has  important  mennfactoritf 
of  linen. 

ZEEMANIA,  or  NusairrspuR,  a  town  of  Hindos 
tan,  in  the  district  and  11  m.  8  of  Ghaxeepur,  in  N 
1st.  25°  23',  and  E  long.  83°  38'. 

ZE  ERA  PUR,  a  town  of  Hindosten,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Holkar,  103  m.  NNE  of  Indur,  in  N  lat  24' 
3',  and  E  long.  26°  26'. 

ZEERUK,  a  station  of  Afghanistan,  96  m.  NW 
of  Candahar,  on  the  road  thence  to  Herat  It  is 
well  supplied  with  water,  but  the  surrounding  dh> 
trict  possesses  little  fertility. 

ZEE8TOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Ost  Have  Hand.    Pop  250. 

ZEFTI,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  prov.  of 
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Garbieh,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  principal  K  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  54  m.  N  of  Cairo.  It  has  three 
mosque*. 

ZEGAMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro  v.  of  Gui- 
puzcoa,  24  m.  SSW  of  San  Sebastian. 

ZEGENDORF  (Gross),  NAOY-CxBo,or  Craop,  a 
village  of  Transylvania,  in  the  comitat  and  33  m. 
E  of  Klausenburg.    It  has  several  mineral  springs. 

ZEGGERS-CAPPEL,  a  commune  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Nord,  cant  and  5  m.  W  of  AVorm- 
boat.    Pop.  1,775. 

ZEGHAWA.  a  town  of  Sudan,  in  Darfur,  60  m. 
N  of  Kobbe,  on  the  Sudan  and  Cairo  caravan  route. 

ZEGHEN,  or  Zeojhax,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in  Fez- 
Ban,  135  m.  NNE  of  Murxuk,  in  N  lat  27°  26",  and 
E  long.  16°  26'.  It  is  surrounded  with  plantations  of 
palm-trees.— This  town  gives  its  name  to  a  range  of 
mountains  running  E  and  W,  and  joining  the 
Harutsch  mountains  on  the  W. 

ZEGLINGEN,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bisle,  and  bail,  of  Sissach.    Pop.  586. 

ZEGROWO,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Poscn.  and  circle  of  Kosten.    Pop.  200. 

ZEGRZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Flock,  on  the  Bug. 

ZEG-ZEG,  an  extensive  province  of  Nigritia,  in 
Houssa.  It  is  intersected  by  the  head-streams  of 
the  Yeou  and  Makamie,  and  contains  several  towns, 
of  which  Z-iria  is  the  principal. 

ZEHDEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Krinigsberg,  on  the  Mug- 
lite.    Pop.  1.530. 

ZEHDENICK,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Templin,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
the  Havel.  Pop.  in  1843,  2.858.  It  has  three 
gates,  and  the  same  number  of  suburbs,  two 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  convent,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  cloth,  tobacco,  and  potash. 

ZEHDINE.    See  Sbhdme. 

ZEIIENSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Grate.    Pop.  260. 

ZEUISTA,  a  village  of  8axony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Pirna.    Pop.  290. 

ZEHLENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Niederbarnim,  near 
Dranienbnrg.    Pop.  590. 

ZEHLENDORF  (Alt),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Teltow. 
Pop.  235. 

ZEHMA,  a  viUage  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  bail,  and  4  m.  8  of  Al  ten  burg.  It  has  a  lime- 
stone quarry. 

ZEHMEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and 
bail,  of  Leipsig.    Pop.  300. 

ZEHNA,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
circle  of  Windisch,  and  bail,  of  Gustrow.  Pop.  210. 

ZEHNGERICHTENBUND,  a  state  or  political 
subdivision  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of  the  Grisons,  com- 
prising the  7  nochgerichte  of  Davos,  Klosters,  Cas- 
tels,  Schiersh  and  See  wig,  Marienfeld  and  Malans, 
Belfort,  Schansigg,  and  Langwics. 

ZEHNHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  the  bail, 
of  Keemcrod.    Pop.  200. 

ZEHNITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Prachin,  and  seignory  of  Stickna. 
Pop.  660. 

ZEHOLFING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Landau.  Pop.  290. 

ZEHREE,  a  district  and  town  of  Beluchistan,  in 
the  prov.  of  Jhalawan.  The  town,  which  is  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sirdar  or  chief  of  the  prov.,  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall. 

ZEHREN  (Niedeb),  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Marienwerder.   Pop.  615. 
ZEHREN  (Niedbb  and  Obbb),  a  village  of  Sax- 


ony, in  the  circle  of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of 
382. 

•WITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonite. 
Pop-  490. 

ZEHRTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saatzig.    Pop.  200. 

ZEIDELBORN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Plate,  and  seignory  of  Worth. 
Pop.  300. 

ZEIDEN,  Sc  hwarzrurq,  or  Fekbte-Kalom,  a 
market-town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  in  the 
Saxon  territory,  district  and  8  m.  NW  of  Cronstadt, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
3,220.    It  has  Greek  and  Lutheran  churches. 

ZEIDLER,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Bohmisch-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Schluc- 
kenau.    Pop.  1.600. 

ZEIER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Danzig,  and  circle  of  Elbing.    Pop.  910. 

ZEIERS  (Niedeb  and  Yorderhampex  ),  two  Til- 
lages of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Danzig,  and  cir- 
cle of  Elbing,  containing  respectively  300  and  380 
inhabitants. 

ZEIERS- ROSENGARTH,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Elbing. 
Pop.  850. 

ZEIHEN  (Nieder),  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Aargau,  and  bail,  of  Laufenburg. 
Pop.  457. 

ZEIL,  or  Zevl,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ellmann,  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Main,  38  m.  N  K  of  Wurteborg.  Pop. 
1,310.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses  manufactories 
of  cloth,  paper,  potash,  &c. 

ZEIL  (Obbb),  a  seignory  and  castle  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  in  tbe  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Leut- 
kirch,  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Waldburg-Zeil- 
Tranchburg.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Unter  and 
Ober  Zeil. 

ZEIL  (Uktbr),  a  village  of  Austria  in  Styria,  in 
the  circle  of  Grate.    Pop.  380. 

ZEILAH,  or  Zetla,  a  town  and  port  of  the  8o- 
mauli  territory,  on  a  low  sandy  cape,  called  Rag 
Mahmaler,  150  m.  NNE  of  Humir,  and  about  200 
m.  WNW  of  Burburra.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  in 
a  ruinous  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  contains 
about  200  huts,  and  a  few  stone-buildings.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  bed  of  a  water  course, 
about  4  m.  to  the  SW  named  Tacushah,  where  there 
is  a  small  round  tower  and  an  Arab  guard  to  protect 
the  watering  place.  There  are  a  few  Arab  merchants 
residing  in  the  town,  a  few  also  of  the  Eeasah- 
Gudu-burie  Somaulis,  Coffee,  dye,  ghee,  ivory  and 
ostrich  feathers  form  the  chief  articles  of  export, 
and  the  slave  trade  is  also  carried  on  here  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  harbour,  which  is  the  only 
port  on  the  Eessah  coast,  is  bounded  on  the  W  side 
oy  a  range  of  sand-bank b,  extending  from  Has 
Tacushah  in  a  NNE  direction  towards  Taddickdeen 
island,  having  three  channels  for  small  ships,  each 
about  300  yds.  wide,  and  18  ft.  deep  at  low  water. 
This  town  is  beUeved  to  be  the  MouyUtm  of  Pto- 
lemy. 

ZEILBACH,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Upper  Hesse,  and  presidial  of  Griinbcrg.    Pop.  260. 

ZEILERN,  a  market- town  of  Austria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  tbe  Upper  Weinerwald,  and  12  m.  N  of  Waid- 
hofen.    Pop.  500. 

ZEILERVIERTL,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Grate,  and  bail,  of  Pollau.  Pop.  500. 

ZEILFELD,  a  Tillage  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  the 
bail,  of  Romhild.    Pop.  260. 

ZEILHARD,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Starkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Lichtenberg.  Pop.  300. 
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ZEIL8IIEIM,  a  village  of  Nassau,  in  tho  baiL 
of  Hochst    Pop.  400. 

ZEIMIKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saatzig.    Pop.  370 

ZEINHADI,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  Fareistan,  to 
the  8E  of  Yezd. 

ZEININGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Aargau,  and  bail,  of  Reinfelden.    Pop.  983. 

ZEIPPERN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau.  and  circle  of  Guhrau.    Pop.  250. 

ZEIUINO  (Obbr  and  UntbrV  a  village  of  Syria, 
in  the  circle  and  14  m.  NW  of  Jndenburg,  on  the 
Pols.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous  lead  and  of  iron. 

ZElSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Ecknrtsberga.  Pop.  200. 

ZEISELMAUER,  a  town  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  in  the  country  below  tlie  Ens,  and  upper 
circle  of  the  Wiencrwald,  29  m.  ENE  of  St.  Polten. 

ZEISELWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Ncustadt.    Pop.  380. 

ZEI8EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Gumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Lyk.    Pop.  230. 

ZEISGENDORK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Stargard.    Pop.  460. 

ZEISKAM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Pfalz,  and  cant,  of  Gennersheim.    Pop.  1,703. 

ZEISKE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  470. 

ZEIST,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  and  6 
m.  E  of  Utrecht,  and  arrond.  of  Amersfoort.  Pop. 
2,300,  of  whom  about  300  are  Uermhuters  or  Mora- 
vian brethren,  who  form  a  sort  of  colony,  and  manu- 
facture varieties  of  articles  in  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
and  japan,  gloves,  wax-candles.  &c.,  besides  employ- 
ing themselves  as  agriculturists  and  gardeners. 

ZEISTSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Sprottau.  Pop.  240. 
It  has  a  castle. 

ZEI8ZAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liecnitz.  and  circle  of  Sagan.    Pop.  230. 

ZEISZIG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Hoyerswerda.    Pop.  200.' 

ZEITH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Amsberg,  and  circle  of  Siegen.    Pop.  200. 

ZEITHAH,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  bail,  and  near  Grossenheim.    Pop.  560. 

ZEITHUN,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  an  elevated  plateau,  stretching  between 
the  parallels  of  34°  and  35";  and  bounded  on  the 
N  by  the  Kataonian  Taurus ;  on  the  E  and  S  by  the 
river  Pyramus ;  on  the  W  bv  Karmesdagh.  It  is 
watered  by  affluents  of  the  Teker-nu.  It  contains 
about  3,000  Armenian  dwellings,  and  not  above  20 
Turkish  houses.  The  nominal  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory is  the  pasha  of  Adana. 

ZEITLARN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Ober  Pfalz,  and  presidial  of  Regenstauf,  on  the 
Rcgen.    Pop.  308. 

ZEITLITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  tlie  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Regenwalde.    Pop.  240. 

ZE1TLOSS,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Bntckenau.  Pop. 
740.  It  has  a  castle,  ami  possesses  manufactories 
of  woollen  fabrics. 

ZEITSCHACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Syria,  in 
the  circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  260. 

ZEITDN,  Isdix,  or  Lamia,  a  town  of  Greece,  in 
Livadia,  capital  of  the  diocese  of  Phiotide,  5  m.  NW 
of  the  gulf  of  Zeitun,  and  near  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Hellada,  54  m.  NNW  of  Livadia,  and  99  m.  NW  of 
Athens.  Pop.  4,000.  It  is  the  seo  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  a  custom-house  and  printing  press. 
About  9  m.  8E  of  Z.  is  the  celebratea  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae.— Tho  gulf  of  Z.,  also  called  Molo,  forms 


the  apex  of  the  angle  described  by  the  channels  of 
Talatida  and  Trikeri,  by  which  tlie  island  of  Egripo 
is  separated  from  the  continent.  It  is  18  m.  in 
depth  from  E  to  W.  and  9  ra.  in  breadth  from  N  to 
S,  and  receives  the  Ellada  on  the  SW,  near  the  de- 
file of  Thermopylae 

ZEITUN-BURUN,  or  Saxta  Aoia  Makia,  a 
headland  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  at  the  E  extremity  of 
the  island  of  Mitylene,  and  to  the  SE  of  the  town  of 
that  name. 

ZEITZ,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Saxony,  and  regency  of  Merseburg.  Pop.  of  circle 
35,360.  The  town  is  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Eisicr, 
21m.  SSE  of  Merseburg.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  distinguished  as  t?.e 
Upper  and  I»wer  town,  and  has  an  old  and  a  new 
castle,  a  public  library,  four  churches,  two  school*, 
an  orphans'  asylum,  a  poor-house,  and  an  infirmary. 
It  jHissesses  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics,  show, 


wttery,  and  several  breweries,  distilleries,  and  wax 
>leachcrics. 

ZEKANOVITZ,  a  market-town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Bialystock.    Pop.  1,500. 

ZEKINOWKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Podolia,  on  the  Dniester.    Pop.  1,60". 

ZELANDIA,  a  fort  of  Dutch  Guyana,  on  tbe  I. 
bank  of  the  Surinam,  a  little  below  Paramaribo. 

ZELANZ.   Seo  Klagenki  rt. 

ZELASEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rej.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  LaV-nburg-Britow.    Pop.  2un. 

ZELASNA.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and 
circle  of  Oppeln,  on  the  Oder.    Pop.  370. 

ZELASZKOWO.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Bromberg.  and  circle  of  (inisen.    Pop.  220. 

ZELATAWA.    Sec  Sciikletac. 

ZELATOW1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Prerau.    Pop.  410. 

ZELAYA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  and  4S 
m.  SE  of  Guanaxuato,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rio- 
Grande,  in  a  fertile  territory,  and  at  an  alt.  of  6.030 
ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  2,500.  It  is  well-built,  and 
has  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  reputed  tbe  finest 
in  Mexico,  five  convents,  a  college,  and  an  hospital. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  and  the  environs  produce 
in  great  abundance  sugar,  wine,  and  olives. 

ZELBURG  (Alt),  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  of  Courlnnd,  on  tbe  1.  bank  of  the 
Dwina,  68  m.  E  of  Mittau. 

ZKLCK-HAUTZUM,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  dep.  of  Haelen.  Pop.  330. 

ZELDONCK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  prov.  of 
W.  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Oedelem.    Pop.  480. 

ZELE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Beiginm, 
in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  arrond.  and  5  m.  NWof 
Termonde,  and  watered  by  the  Schelde  and  Durme. 
Pop.  of  dep.  10,838;  and  of  com.  1,250.  It  has 
manufactories  of  linen,  blankets,  oil,  starch,  soap, 
distilleries  and  breweries. 

ZELECHOW,  or  Zei.echowo,  a  town  of  Poland, 
in  the  gov.  of  Fodlachie,  obwod  of  Lukow,  near 
the  Wolga.    Pop.  2,300. 

ZELENDEN,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  tlie  dep.  and 
114  ra.  NNE  of  Trnxillo,  and  near  the  1.  bank  of  tbe 
Maranon. 

ZELENETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Karolinen- 
thal.    Pop.  350. 

ZELEN1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  BohemiA  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Schlan.    Pop.  220 

ZELEZN  A,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  BohemiA  reg. 
of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Schmichow.    Pop.  370. 

ZELEZN  IK,  a  mountain  of  Hungary,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  comitat  of  Jomor,  near  the  village 
of  Szink,  and  to  the  W  of  Jolsva. 

ZEL1ENOPLE,  a  village  of  Butler  co.,  in  the 
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state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.,  on  the  8  side  of  Conc- 
quennessing  creek,  and  164  m.  W  by  N  of  Harris- 
burg.    Pop.  in  1850,  aboat  300. 

ZELL,  a  Tillage  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Buhl. 
Pop.  370. — Also  a  Tillage  of  tbo  same  circle,  in  the 
beu.  of  Oflenburg.    Pop.  540. — Also  a  Tillage  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  pre- 
aidial  of  Pfafienhofen.    Pop.  260.— Also  a  market- 
town  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial 
of  Munchbcrg,  on  the  Saxon  Saale,  near  its  sonrce, 
and  20  m.  NNE  of  Beyrouth.   Pop.  850.— Also  a 
village  of  the  same  circle,  in  the  presidial  of  Helpol- 
stein.    Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  cir- 
cle, in  the  presidial  of  Riedcnburg.    Pop.  240.— 
Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  the  Pfalx,  and  cant 
of  Qollheim.    Pop.  410.— Alto  a  village  of  the  cir- 
cle of  Swabia,  and  presidial  of  Gronenbacb.  Pop. 
360. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  circle,  in  the  presi- 
dial of  Neuburg.  Pop.  640.— Also  a  Tillage  of  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Schweinfnrt. 
Pop.  200. — It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  of  pot- 
ash.— Also  a  village  of  Kurhessen,  in  the  prov.  and 
circle  of  Fulda.    Pop.  200.— Also  a  village  of  Hesse, 
m  the  prov.  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  presidial  of  Als- 
feld.    Pop.  770. — Also  a  village  of  the  prov.  of 
Starkenburg,  and  presidial  of  Zwingenberg.  Pop. 
610. — Also  a  village  of  the  same  prov.,  in  the  presi- 
sidial  uf  Michelstadt    Pop.  380. — Also  a  village  of 
Austria,  in  the  country  above  the  Ens,  and  circle  of 
Haasruck,  on  the  Zellerhach.    Pop.  480. — Also  a 
circle  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  and  reg. 
of  Coblenx.    Pop.  29,090.   It  has  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  45  m.  SW  of  Coblenx,  on  the  Moselle,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Zellerhach.    Pop.  2,310.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  wine,  and  other  articles  of 
local  produce. — Also  a  village  of  Wflrtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Backnang. 
Pop.  280. — Also  a  Tillage  of  the  same  circle,  in  the 
tail,  of  Esslingen.    Pop.  730.— Also  a  Tillage  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of  Zurich,  bail,  and  6  m. 
SE  of  Wintcrthur,  on  the  Toss.    Pop.  1,855.— Also 
a  village  of  the  cant,  of  Lnrcm,  bail,  and  4  m. 
WNWof  Willisan.    Pop.  1,355. 

ZELL  (Obbb)  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  near  Wurtxbrrrg. 

ZELL- AM-EBERSBERGE,  a  village  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of 
Eltmann.    Pop.  460. 

ZELL-AM-H  ALLBACH,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  country  below  the  Ens  and  Lower  Wie- 
aerwald.    Pop.  1,000. 

ZELL-AM-HAKMERSBACII.  a  market-town  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail, 
ef  Gengenbaeh,  11  m.  BE  of  Oflenburg,  on  the  Har 
mersbach,  and  near  the  Kinzig.  Pop.  1,400.  It 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  town,  and  is  enclosed 
by  walls  with  three  gates.  It  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  potash,  cloth,  paper,  and  several  iron- 
works. 

ZELL- AM -MOOS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  above  the  Enns,  ana  circle  of  Hans  rock. 
Pop.  740. 

ZELL-AM-SEE,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
the  circle  of  Salzburg.    Pop.  740.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZELL-AN-DEK-BRAMBACH,  a  market-town 
of  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  the  Inn,  and  bail,  of 
Schwerding.    Pop.  860. 

ZELL-AN-DER-YBBS,  a  market-town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  country  below  the  Enns,  and  circle  of 
the  Oberwienerwafd.  Pop.  680. 

ZELLA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau^  and  bail,  of  Schwarzcnberg,  near  Anc. 
Pop.  557. — Also  a  village  of  the  circle  of  Ixsipaig, 
anrl  near  Nosaen.    Pop.  96.— Also  a  Tillage  of  Pra«- 


sia,  in  the  regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Muhl- 
batmen.  Pop.  350.— Also  a  village  of  Knrhessen, 
prov.  of  Oberhessen,  circle  and  bail,  of  Ziegenhain. 
Pop.  380. 

ZELLA  St.  BLASII,  »r  Bi.asien-Zxi.la,  a  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  principality 
and  24  m.  8SW  of  Gotha,  on  the  Gemeinbach,  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Thuringia.  Pop. 
1,500.  It  has  manufactories  of  arms  and  of  iron- 
ware. 

ZELLBERG,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol, 
circle  of  Schwata,  and  presidial  of  Zell.   Pop.  680. 
ZELLE.    See  Ckli.k. 

ZELLE  (Ned),  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Guben.    Pop.  240. 

ZELLENBEKG  a  Tillage  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Haut-Rhin,  arrond.  and  8  m.  NNW  of  Col- 
mar,  and  cant,  of  Kaysersbcrg,  on  a  mountain.  Pop. 
580.    It  has  two  forte. 

ZELLERFELD.  or  Cxllektxi.d,  a  town  of  Hano- 
ver, in  the  Hart,  in  the  territory  of  Klausthal,  and  a 
little  to  the  N  of  the  town  of  that  name,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  small  river  named  Zellerhach, 
and  36  m.  SSW  of  Brunswick.  Pep.  4,100.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  with  wide  streets  lined  with 
trees,  and  a  large  market-place.  It  has  a  gymna- 
sium and  a  bank. 

ZELLERHORN,  a  summit  of  the  mountains  of 
Hohenxollern-Hechingen. 

ZELLER-SEE,  or  Untbr-Skb,  a  lake  or  river- 
expansion,  partly  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  and 
partly  in  the  Swiss  cant  of  Thsrgau.  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  above  Stein,  and  3  m.  below  Lake  Constant, 
under  the  name  of  which  it  is  often  comprehended. 
It  is  11  in.  in  length,  and  contains  the  island  of 
Reichenau,  on  which  are  two  villages  distinguished 
as  the  Ober  and  Unter  Zell. 

ZELLGNIEWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Brombere,  and  circle  of  Chodxiesen.   Pop.  470. 

ZELLH  AU8EN.  a  village  of  Hesse,  prov.  of  Stark- 
enburg,  and  presidial  of  Geligenatadt.    Pop.  630. 

ZELLHOF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  country 
above  the  Enns,  and  circle  of  the  Muhl.  Pop.  240. 
It  has  a  castle. 

ZELL- 1 M- WIE8ENTH A  L,  a  market-town  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail, 
of  Schonau.    Pop.  5,000. 

ZELL  -  1M  -  ZILLERTHAL,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  circle  of  Innspruck,  on 
the  Zeller.    Pop.  1,000. 

Z ELLIN,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Frankfort  and  circle  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Oder.    Pop.  1,800. 

ZELLINE,  or  Zeugma,  a  mountain  torrent  of 
Austria,  in  Lomhardv,  in  the  prov.  of  Udine,  which 
has  its  source  in  the^fW  part  of  that  prov.  between 
the  mountains  of  Costeme.  Costa-Bluda,  and  Assaip  ; 
runs  first  SW.  then  SE ;  and,  after  a  course  of  45  m., 
joins  the  Meduna,  near  Pordenone. 

ZELLINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Carlatadt,  on 
the  Main.    Pop.  1.985. 

ZELLNITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Syria,  in  the 
circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  370. 

ZELL-UNTER-AICHELBERO,  a  market-town 
of  Wflrtemberg.  in  the  eircle  of  the  Danube,  and 
bail,  of  Kirchhcim.    Pop.  748. 

ZELLWILLKR.  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  and  cant  of  Obemai,  12  m.  N 
of  Schclcstadt.    Pop.  1.137. 

ZELOBUON-PERSICO,  a  village  of  Austria, 
in  Tx>mh«rdT,  in  the  prov.  of  Lodi  and  Cremona,  8 
in.  NNW  of  Lodi. 

ZELODI.  an  island  of  the  Indian 
W  coast  of  Sumatra. 
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ZEL8,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Frank- 
fort, in  the  circle  of  Sorau.    Pop.  210. 

ZELTINGEN,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Borncastcl,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Moselle.    Fop.  1,508. 

ZELTSCII,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn.    Fop.  760. 

ZELVA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  gov. 
of  Grodno,  which  has  its  source  to  the  8E  of  Vol- 
kovisk ;  runs  N ;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  75 
m.,  joins  the  Niemen,  on  the  1.  bank,  to  the  NNE 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  On  its  banks  is  a  town 
also  named  Zelva.    Fop.  ]  ,000. 

ZEMANI.   See  Casamaxsa. 

ZEMBERE.    See  Zaire. 

ZEMBI,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  N  part  of 
the  Morea,  to  the  W  of  Mount  Velia,  and  WSW  of 
Calavrita. 

ZEMBIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Minsk,  district  and  15  in.  NW  of  Borisov. 

ZEMBKOW,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Fosen,  and  circle  of  Adelnau.    Pop.  290. 

ZEMBLA  f  Nova).   See  Nova  Zembla. 

ZEMBLIANK,  or  Zemlianbk,  a  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  27  m.  NW  of  Voronej. 

ZEMBOWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Rosenborg.  Pop.  420.  It 
has  a  castle.  Potash  is  its  chief  article  of  manu- 
facture. 

ZEMBOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Miirtenwerder,  and  circle  of  Sehweta.  Pop.  260. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  reg.  of  Poscn,  and  circle  of 
Buk.    Pop.  470. 

ZEMBRA,  an  island  of  Tunis,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  gnlf  of  that  name. 

ZEMBSCHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  WeissenfeU.    Pop.  210. 

ZEMLIN.  SeeSEMux. 

ZEMLING,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  country 
below  the  Enns,  in  the  Lower  Mannhartsbcrg,  and 
presidial  of  Limburg.    Pop.  270. 

ZEMMEN,  a  village  or  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Lauenburg-Butow.    Pop.  300. 

ZEMMER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and 
circle  of  Treves.    Pop.  500. 

ZEMM1N,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Ncustettin.  Pop.  200.— Also 
a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of 
Stolpo.    Pop.  290. 

ZEMNO.   See  Zemixik. 

ZEMOH,  a  town  of  Burnish,  in  the  prov.  of  Pegu, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Irawady,  99  m.  NW  of  Ran- 
goon. 

ZEMONICO,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Dal- 
matia,  in  the  circle  of  Zara.  It  has  an  active  trade 
with  Bosnia. 

ZEMPCZ.    Sec  Skempcx. 

ZEMPELBUKG,  or  Zehpi.es,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  Flatow, 
on  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  3,300.  It 
has  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  a  syna- 
gogue, and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth,  linen, 
and  lace,  and  a  fulling-mill. 

ZEMFIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Pomerania,  reg.  and  61  m.  NW  of  Stettin,  and  cir- 
cle of  Usedom-Wollin,  on  the  island  of  Usedom. 
Pop.  80. 

ZEMPLIN,  Sbmpmn,  or  Zem plbx,  a  gespcnsclinft 
or  comitat  and  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  circle  be- 
yond the  Theiss.  The  comitat  is  bounded  on  the 
N  by  Galicia ;  on  the  E  by  the  comitats  of  Ungh- 
var  and  Szabolcs ;  on  the  8  by  the  latter  comitat ; 
and  on  the  W  by  those  of  Borsod,  Ahauj,  and 
Saros,  containing  an  area  108  m.  in  extent  from 
NNE  to  SSW,  and  30  ra.  in  extreme  breadth,  with  a 


of  rtentn.  In  th«  pro*,  nflrak  A)e- 
ian.  and  N  part  of  Faraisun.  uii 


total  superficies  of  900  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1839.  347,100 ; 
in  1850,  350,000.  It  is  covered  in  the  N  part  with 
the  Carpathian  chain,  a  ramification  of  which, 
named  the  Hcggalla,  is  noted  for  a  species  of  wine, 
known  as  Tokay.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Theiss,  which  forms  to  a  great  extent  the  8  con- 
fines of  the  comitat ;  the  Hemad  on  the  SW ;  and 
in  the  interior  the  Bodrog  and  its  affluents  the 
Ubones.  the  Ondava,  and  Topla.  The  climate  in 
the  N  is  cold,  bnt  towards  the  8  is  mild  and  genial. 
The  valleys  are  extreraolv  fertile,  and  produce  in 
great  abundance  com.  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fruit 
Wine  if*  grown  on  tbe  hills,  and  the  mountains  afford 
timber,  iron,  petroleum,  alum,  jasper,  and  salt- 
petre. Large  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  iheep 
are  reared  on  the  mountain  pastures.  The  comhat 
of  Z.  is  divided  into  six  marches,  and  contains  38 
towns  and  119  villages.  Ujhely-Satoraltia  it  the 
chief  town. 

ZEMPLIN,  Skmpux,  Zbmplev,  or  Zkmxo,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Bodrog,  9  m.  EKE  of  Ujbelr- 
Sjttnrallia.    It  has  an  ancient  castle. 

ZEMSCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pi  I  sen,  circle  of  Klattau,  aud  seignory 
of  Hostau.    Fop.  260. 

ZEMY,  Tch'haixo-m  ai,  Savm-mav,  or  Jacooua, 
a  town  of  Bnrmah,  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Yun-«ban, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Mcinam,  and  330  m.  E3E  of 

^a>  V  ft 

ZEMZEN  (Waot),  a  valley  of  Tripoli,  78  m.  S  , 
of  Mesurata,  on  the  road  to  Murxuk.    It  has  sev- 
eml  springs  of  water. 

ZENAOA.    See  Skkboau 

ZEN  ATI,  a  name  bv  which  tbe  Seibus,  a  river  of 
Barbary,  is  distinguished  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course. 

ZEN  AT  Y I  A,  a  well-watered  tract  of  Marocco,in 
the  prov.  of  Tafilet. 
ZEN  DEJ  AS- DE-LA-TORRE.  See 

DE-I.A-TORRB. 

ZENDERO.   8ee  Gtwomo. 
ZENDEROND.   See  ZAVEimiCH-Rrn. 

ZENDS,  a  nomade  tribe 
ml,  In  th«  cnrlrou»  of 
comprising  about  12.000  indirtduab. 

ZENEOOEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Wsllis.  and  bail,  of  Visp.    Pop.  210. 

ZENFARAH.    See  Zamfra. 

ZENG,  Zesoo,  Sboka,  Seoma,  or  8eekt,  a  free 
royal  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  military  confines  of 
Croatia,  gencralat  and  51  m.  SW  of  Carlstadt,  and 
regimentary  district  of  Ottochaow,  on  the  Adriatic, 
opposite  the  island  of  Veglia.  from  which  it  it  se- 
parated bv  the  canal  of  Morlacca.  and  39  m.  SK  of 
Fiutne.  Pop.  5,000.  It  has  two  Catholic  charcbes, 
three  chapels,  a  Franciscan  convent,  an  Episcopal 
1  vcenm.  and  a  theological  seminary.  Its  trade  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  corn  of  Hungary,  the  wine  of 
Dalmatia,  and  in  fish.  The  port,  which  was  de- 
clared free  in  1785,  possesses  few  advantages,  bring 
open  to  the  NW.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is 
the  rnad  over  the  mountains  of  Capella,  formed  by 
Joseph  II..  and  named  by  him  the  Josephine  road. 

ZENGHIAN,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  proT.  of 
Irak-  Ajemi,  capital  of  the  district  of  Khamsah,  and 
180  m.  NW  or  Teheran.  Pop.  15,000.  It  is  en- 
closed with  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  is  *  ell- 
built,  and  has  a  fine  bazaar,  to  which  the  Avchart, 
a  nomade  tribe,  come  to  barter  carpets,  skins,  and 
woollen  fabrics  for  cloth,  arms,  powder,  and  lead. 
The  palace  of  the  khan  is  a  spacious  edifice,  and 
possessing  considerable  elegance  of  ai 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane. 

ZENITZA.   See  SirxrriA. 
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ZENKOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  45  in.  N  of  Poltava,  on  the  Gronnia.  It 
lias  eight  churches. 

ZKNNERN,  a  Tillage  of  Kurhessen.  in  the  pro  v. 
of  Niederhessen,  circle  and  bail,  of  Friular.  Pop. 
560. 

ZENNOR,  a  parish  in  Cornwall,  6  m.  WSW  of 
St.  Ives.    Area  4,229  acres.    Fop.  in  1851,  918. 

ZENONE  (Saw),  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Lombardy, 
in  the  prov.  and  14  m.  ESE  of  Pavia,  and  district  of 
Corte-Olona,  on  the  Olona,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a  substantial  bridge,  and  a  little  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Po.    Pop.  1,150. 

ZEST  A.    See  Szexta. 

ZENTAWA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Oppeln.  and  circle  of  Gross-Strehlitx.    Pop.  385. 

ZENTBECHOFEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Hbch- 
stadt    Pop.  260. 

ZENTCHA.    See  Zxatchxa. 

ZENTENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Li.gnitx.  and  circle  of  Gorlitx.    Pop.  230. 

ZENZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdebnrg,  and  circle  of  Kalbe.   Pop.  290. 

ZENZEGUAJE3,  an  Indian  tribe,  who  Inhabit  Die  8  part  of 
Near  Unutada,  near  tbe  Amazon. 

ZEPADA.    See  Cepada. 
ZEPEE.   See  Jepee. 

ZEPITA,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  dep.  and  51 
m.  WNW  of  La  Pas,  on  the  S  bank  of  Lake  Vina- 
marca,  a  branch  of  Titicaca. 

ZEPKOW,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
circle  of  Wendisch,  and  bail,  of  Wredenhagen. 
Pop.  260. 

ZEPPENFELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Arnsberg,  and  circle  of  Siegen.    Pop.  580. 

ZE>PEREN,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  Limburg,  cant,  and  3  m.  ENE  of  St.  Trond.  Pop. 
I  288. 

ZEPPERNICK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  240. 

ZERA,  a  village  of  Marocco,  on  the  N  coast,  to 
the  W  of  Milella. 

ZER-AFCHAN,  Kohbk,  Sood,  or  Konak-Da- 
kla,  a  river  of  Independent  Tartary,  in  Bokara, 
which  descends  from  the  range  of  the  Kara-tagh, 
runs  W,  {Misses  Samarcand  and  Bokara,  and  after  a 
course  of  300  m.,  loses  itself  in  Lake  Dengis.  Its 
waters  are  extensively  employed  in  irrigation. 

ZERARA,  a  district  or  the  empire  and  prov.  of 
Marocca,  to  the  N  of  the  town  of  that  name. 

ZERA  WIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradisch,  and  seignory  of  Ungarisch- 
t)stra.    Pop.  260. 

ZERAWITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.  Pop.  400.— Also  a 
village  of  the  circle  of  Prerau.    Pop.  420. 

ZERBA.   See  Jkbbku. 

ZERBAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glogau.    Pop.  395. 

ZERBEX,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  300. 

ZERBST,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau, 
capital  of  an  anit  or  bail,  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Nuthe,  14  m.  N\V  of  Dessau.  Pop.  11,600.  It 
is  enclosed  by  walls,  with  three  gates,  and  has  a 
suburb,  an  old  castle,  a  Lutheran  and  two  Reformed 
charches,  two  hospitals,  an  orphans'  asylum,  a 
hoase  of  correction,  and  a  school  called  the  Franc i- 
seum.  It  has  manufactories  of  gold  and  silver  ware, 
earthenware,  cloth,  parchment,  and  tobacco,  several 
breweries,  bleacheries  of  wax,  &c.  Legumes  and 
fruit  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs. 
This  town  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Russian 
II. 


ZERD-KOU,  or  Koh-i-Zbrd,  a  summit  of  the 
Awa  chain,  in  Persia,  in  Irak-  Ajemi,  70  ra.  SW  of 
Ispahan.    It  gives  rise  to  the  Zindanid. 

ZEREL1TZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  and  bail,  of  Gitschin.    Pop.  540. 

ZERERE,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  prov.  of 
Mato-Grosso,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Serra 
Santa  Barbara,  runs  NE  and  ioins  the  Rio  Embo- 
tetin  or  Mondego  on  the  1.  bank. 

ZEREZUELA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cundinamarca,  and  prov.  of  Bogota,  9  m. 
SE  of  Santa  Fe-de-  Bogota. 

ZERF  (NiEDBB  and  Ober),  two  villages  of  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  of  Treves,  and  circle  of  Saar- 
barg,  containing  respectively  332  and  380  inhabi- 


ZERGUN,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  Farsistan,  to  the 
N  of  Shiras. 

ZERIND,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
of  Arad.  and  NE  of  Siklo,  ou  the  Roros. 

ZERfNZA.   See  Sebjmza. 

ZERKITZA,  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe  and  Dalmatia,  between  the  Herze- 
govine  and  the  district  of  Cattaro. 

ZERKOWITZ,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  and  seignory  of  Hiisling. 
Pop.  300. 

ZERKOWO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  39  m.  SE  of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Wreschen. 
Pop.  1,200.  It  has  several  breweries  and  distil- 
leries of  brandy. 

ZERKWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Kalau.    Pop.  300. 

ZERLACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  tbe 
circle  of  Gratx.    Pop.  420. 

ZERLANG,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Ruppin.    Pop.  240. 

ZERM AGNA,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Dal- 
matia, in  the  circle  of  Zara,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name. 

ZERMATT-THAL,  a  valley  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  the  Valais,  descending  from  the  Alps  at 
Ft  S.  Theodule,  and  joining  the  Visp  Thai,  a  little 
below  the  village  of  Zermatt  or  Praborn.  Pop.  411. 

ZERNAMEL.    See  Tscnsn 

ZERNETZ.   See  Cebketz. 

ZERNEYVO.  Sec 

ZERNTKI.   See  Sciierxie. 

ZERNOWITZ.   See  Zsabnocxa. 

ZERNOWNA.  a  village  of*  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Cxernahora. 
Pop.  210. 

ZERNOWNIK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Morayin, 
in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  and  seignory  of  Cxernahora. 
Pop.  240. 

ZERO,  a  riTor  of  Austria,  in  Lombardy,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  prov.  of  Treviso,  and  district  of 
Castelfranco,  separates  that  prov.  from  that  of  Pa- 
dua, and  enters  the  prov.  of  Venice,  joins  the  Dese, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  60  m.,  loses  itself  in 
the  Lagunes  to  the  N  of  Venice.  Its  waters  are 
limpid,  and  it  is  navigable  for  a  short  distance. 

ZERO,  a  mountain  of  Australia  Felix,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Wiinmera,  at  the  N  extremity  of  the  Gram- 
pian chain.    It  consists  of  micaceous  sandstone. 

ZEROTIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonitx.  Pop.  360. 

ZEROTITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Znaim.    Pop.  400. 

ZEROW1TZ.   See  Skbowitx. 

ZERUTEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Briinn,  and  seignory  of  Liasitz.  Pop. 
200. 

ZERYBE,  a  village  of  Algeria,  iu  the  prov.  of 
Constantine,  on  the  Serka. 
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ZESCHA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and 
bail,  of  Bautzen.    Pop.  280. 

ZESCHNIG,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Hobnstcin.   Pop.  200. 

ZE8CHWITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  io  tho  circle 
of  Leipzig,  and  bail,  of  Pegau.    Pop.  266. 

ZESELBERG,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Pfals,  and  cant,  of  Waldsischhach.  Pop.  832. 

ZESSEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Breslaa,  and  circle  of  Munsterberg.    Pop.  270. 

Z ESSEN  DOR F,  a  village  of  Prussia,  In  the  reg. 
of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Sagan.    Pop.  370. 

ZETEL  (Ostseite  and  Westrxitk),  two  villages 
of  the  duchy  and  to  the  NW  of  Oldenburg,  and  bail, 
of  Bockhorn.    Pop.  1,590. 

ZETHLAU,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Freiburg.    Pop.  1,590. 

ZETHLINGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Salzwedel. 
Pop.  300. 

ZETHUN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Furstenthum.   Pop.  210. 

ZETLAND.   See  Shbtlako. 

ZETSCHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Bischof- 
teinitz.    Pop.  270. 

ZETTELSDORF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Burge- 
brncli.    Pop.  220.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZETTWEIL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Zeitz.    Pop.  290. 

ZETTWING,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Kap- 
litz.    Pop.  700. 

ZEUBELR1ED,  a  vilUge  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Ochsenfurt. 
Pop.  230. 

ZEUCHING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  prt-sidial  of  Kotzing.    Pop.  240. 

ZEUGFELD,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Ouerfurt.    Pop.  200. 

ZEULENRODA,  a  town  of  the  principality  of 
Reuss-Greitz,  10  m.  WS W  of  Greitz,  in  a  woody  lo- 
cality. Pop.  5,400.  It  is  enclosed  by  walla,  and 
has  a  burgess  school  and  an  hospital.  It 
manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  hats,  and 
watches,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  also  in 
cattle. 

ZEULN,  or  Marktzuklw,  a  market-town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  Lower  Franconia,  near  Schweinfurt.  Pop. 
370.  It  has  several  breweries,  and  carries  on  an 
active  trade  in  wood. 

ZEUNDORF,  a  village  of  Anhalt-Dcsaan,  in  the 
circle  of  Rothen,  on  the  Fuhne.    Pop.  240. 

ZEUTERN,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Brachial.    Pop.  1,490. 

ZEUT8CH,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  and  bail,  of  Rahla.    Pop.  300. 

ZEUTZLEBEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Franconia,  in  the  presidial  of  Werncck.   Pop.  584. 

ZEVAL,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bul- 
garia, in  the  sanj.  of  Widden,  on  the  Danube. 

ZEVECOTE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  the  pmv. 
of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Bruges.    Pop.  620. 

ZEVEN,  or  Kumtbr-Zevkr,  a  market-town  and 
bail,  of  Hanover,  in  tho  gov.  and  27  m.  SSW  of 
Stade,  duchy  and  26  m.  NE  of  Bremen,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Aue.  Pop.  900.  A  convention  between 
the  French  and  Hanoverians  was  concluded  here  in 
1767. 

ZEVENAAR,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Gelderland,  arrond.  and  9  m.  ESE  of  Arnhcim,  near 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine.    Pop.  900. 

ZEVEN  BERGEN,  a  market-town  of  Holland,  in 


the  prov.  of  North  Brabant,  arrond.  and  9  m.  WNW 
of  Breda,  on  a  canal  which  branches  from  the  Merk 
at  Hollands-Diet).    Pop.  3,800. 

ZEVEN  ECKEN,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  West  Flanders,  8  m.  ENE  of  Ghent  Pop. 
2,500.  Ithasmanu' 
fabrics,  and  carries  > 
linen,  and  cattle. 

ZEVEREN,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  East  Flanders,  arrond.  and  12  m.  W  of  Ghent. 
Pop.  1,000.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics. 

ZEVENHUIZEN,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the 
prov.  of  South  Holland.   Pop.  1,200. 

ZEVIO,  a  market- town  of  Austria,  in  Lombards, 
in  the  prov.  and  8  m.  SE  of  Verona,  near  the  r  back 
of  the  Adige.  Pop.  1,748.  In  the  vicinity  i*  a  fine 
castle,  surrounded  with  a  deep  ditch. 

ZEWEL1N,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Furstenthum.   Fop.  250. 

ZEWEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  sod 
circle  of  Treves,  on  the  Mosel.    Pop.  660. 

ZEW1TZ.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Lauenbarg-Buton.   Fop.  ?ih). 

ZEYERN,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  I'ppti 
Franconia,  in  the  presidial  of  Kronach.   Pop.  459. 

ZEYR1NG,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Styri*, 
in  the  circle  of  Judenburg.    Pop.  560. 

ZEYRINGGRABEN.  a  village  of  Austria,  iu 
8tyria,  in  the  circle  of  Brack.    Pop.  260. 

ZEYST.   See  Ssibt. 

ZEYTOUN,  a  village  of  Egypt,  in  the  oasis  and 
9  ro.  E  of  Siwab,  on  the  caravan  route  from  Mtir- 
zuk  to  Cairo.    Olives  abound  in  its  vicinity. 

ZEZARINE,  ZAZARixE,or  Farakt,  a  small  island 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  to  the  NW  of  Cape  Kenn.  in 
F  Arsis  tan,  and  about  midway  between  the  coast*  of 
Persia  and  Arabia. 

ZEZENOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  tStolpe.    Pop.  350. 

ZEZERE,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov.  of 
Beira,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Serra-de-EatrellA, 
at  Paulo- Martius,  in  the  territory  of  Mantcigss; 
runs  from  NE  to  SW ;  and  ioins  the  Taguson  the  r. 
bank,  between  Punhete  and  Paio-de-Pelle,  and  af- 
ter a  rapid  course  of  120  m.  Its  waters  are  turbid. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Meimoa  and  Nabos. 

ZEZITOU,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cast 
of  Thurgau,  and  bail,  of  Kulm.    Pop.  1,149. 

ZEZOWA,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  iu  the  Fezsan,  16 
m.  E  of  Murzuk,  and  on  a  caravan  mate  thence  to 
the  S. 

ZEZWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Aargau,  and  bail,  of  Kulm.    Pop.  1,149. 

ZGIERZ,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Pobmd. 
in  tho  gov.  of  Warsaw,  obwod  and  18  m.  SE  of 
Lenczv.    Pop.  3.200. 

ZGN I LOBLOTT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  w- 

Kncy  of  Marienwerder,  and  circle  of  8tmlui> 
>p.  320. 

ZGOIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Pless.    Pop.  498. 

ZHO  BE,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  in  Sewestan, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  NE  base  of  the  Ti  ^ 
mountains,  and  after  a  coarse  in  a  generally  NE 
direction  of  about  170  m.,  joins  the  Gomal,  in  >*  1st. 
32s  2',  and  E  long.  69°  40'. 

ZHOR,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  toe 
regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail  of  Tabor.  Pop.  570. 
— Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  bail  of 
Mnhlhausen.  Poo.  230. — Also  a  village  of  the  r*f. 
of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Ruttenberg.  Pop.  460 - 
Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  bail,  of 
Hohenmauth.    Pop.  410. 

ZHOREZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
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the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Pi:  gram. 

Pop.  300. 

ZHORZ - 8TRAN  EZKZK  A,  a  market-town  of 
Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Iglan.  Pop. 

600. 

ZIA,  Tmikiri,  or  Zihoribi,  a  river  of  Mandshn- 
ria,  which  has  ita  aoarces  on  the  8  side  of  the  8tan- 
noro  mountain* ;  runs  88E;  receives  the  Silimpdi 
on  the  L,  and  after  a  rapid  course  of  about  450  m.. 
joins  the  Amoor  on  the  I.  bank,  a  little  above  8a- 
galu-OoIa,  and  by  an  embouchure  about  1}  m.  in 
width. 

ZIABN'A,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Preran.    Pop.  320. 

ZIADOW1TZ,  »  village  of  Austria,  in  MornTia, 
in  the  circle  of  llradisch.  Pop.  560.  It  lias  a 
castle. 

ZIAKAU,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Blowitx.    Pop.  400. 

ZIAKOW1TZ,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Prerau,  and  seignory  of  Bistritz. 
Pop.  300. 

ZlALKOWITZ.  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olrauta,  and  bail,  of  Kremster. 
Pop.  570. 

ZIAMNA-GUNTZO,  a  lnke  of  Tibet,  in  the  prov. 
of  Wei,  120  m.  NE  of  Lassa,  from  which  the  Niang- 
chu  issues  in  the  8,  runs  88E,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
join  the  Yarou-dxang. 

ZIAN,  a  village  to  the  N  of  Kashmir,  near  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Kishengunga  rirer,  in  N  lat.  34°  35', 
and  E  long.  74°  42'. 

ZIAND0W1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Gross  Strehlitz.  Pop.  1,200. 

ZIANGAMRIXG,  a  village  of  Tibet,  in  the  pn>T. 
of  Dzang,  150  W  of  Lassa,  on  the  Chang,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Yarou-dxang. 

ZIAROWITZ,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of  Plumenau. 
Pop.  300. 

ZIAZ,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  350. 

Zi BELLE  (Mittel,  Nixdbk  and  Ober),  a  mar- 
ket-town of  Prussia,  in  Silesia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Rothenburg.    Pop.  650. 

Z1BELLO.   See  Gibello. 

ZIBEL-TEIR,  or  Gebel-Toti,  a  small  Tolcanic 
island  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  48  m.  from  the  shore  of 
Yemen,  in  Arabia,  and  6  m.  W8W  of  Loheia,  in  N 
lat.  15'  3C,  and  E  long.  41°  45'. 

ZIBIB.    See  Zbbibi. 

ZI  HI  N,  or  Ciata,  a  riTer  of  Transylvania,  in  the 
Saxon  territory,  which  has  ita  sources  in  the 
Sztrimba  and  Froma  mountains,  on  the  W  confines 
of  the  sea  of  Hermanstadt,  runs  NE  to  the  town  of 
that  name,  then  SE,  and  after  a  course  of  about  30 
m. Joins  the  Hart  bach. 

ZIBKOY  (Noto),  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  84  m.  NE  of  Tcherni^ov. 

ZIBOBLAYV,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Neukolin. 
Pod.  200. 

Z1BREIRA,  or  Cjbkeira,  a  market-town  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  prov.  of  Beira,  comarca  and  30  m.  8E 
of  Caatello-Branco,  on  the  Eljas,  near  the  Spanish 
frontier.    Pop.  800.    It  has  a  fort  and  an  hospital. 

ZICAYO,  a  canton,  commune,  and  town  of 
Franco,  in  the  dep.  of  Corsica,  and  arrond.  of  Ajac- 
rio.  The  cant,  comprises  9  com.  Pop.  in  1830, 
4,925;  in  1846,  5,474. 

ZICHER,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Kustrin.    Pop.  860.  • 

ZICHTAU,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Gardelegen.    Pop.  300. 

ZICKliLHlD.    See  Szkkei.yhii>. 


ZICKER,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin.  and  circle  of  Nen-Stettin.    Pop.  530. 

ZICKERKE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Naugardt    Pop.  800. 

Z1CKI1USEN,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of 
Schwerin.    Pop.  215. 

ZIDDORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Wendisch,  and  bail,  of  Teterow. 
Pop.  200. 

ZIDEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Gnmbinnen,  and  circle  of  Lyk.    Pop.  200. 

ZIDLOCKOW1CE.  See'SBLOwrrx. 

ZIEBENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rep-, 
of  Liegnitz.  and  circle  of  Luben.    Pop.  374. 

ZIEBENGEN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Sternberg.    Pop.  1,190. 

ZIEBERN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Glogau.    Pop.  300. 

ZIECHANOWITZ,  a  Tillage  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  goT.  of  Bialystock,  to  the  8  of  Bransk. 

ZIECHAU,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Angermunde.    Pop.  300. 

ZIECKAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Luckau.    Pop.  230. 

ZIEDER  (Niedkr  and  Obek),  two  Tillages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of 
Landshut,  containing  respectiTely  525  and  478  in- 
habitants. 

Z1EG  EL  ANGER,  a  Tillage  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Alt- 
maun.    Pop.  260. 

ZIEGELBACU,  a  Tillage  of  Wtirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Waldsee.  Pop.  74. 

ZIEGELERDEN,  a  Tillage  of  BsVaria,  in  Upper 
Franconia.  in  the  presidial  of  Kronach.    Pop.  240. 

ZIEGELHAU8EN.  a  Tillage  of  Baden,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Heidelberg, 
on  the  Neckar.  Pop.  1,645.  It  has  three  churches, 
and  possesses  several  paper-mills,  iron-works,  linen 
factories,  breweries,  and  tile-kilns.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  ancient  convent  of  Neuburg. 

ZIEGELH  ElM.  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
and  bail,  of  Zwickau,  near  Waldeuburg.    Pop.  589. 

ZIEGELLACK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Marienwerder.    Pop.  230. 

ZIEGELRODA,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Meraeburg,  and  circle  of  Oberfurt.  Pop.  515. — 
Also  a  village  of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of 
Mannsfeld.    Pop.  280. 

ZIEGELSCHENNE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Poaen,  and  circle  of  Meseritz.  Pop.  200. 
—Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Breslau,  and  cir- 
cle of  Militacb.    Pop.  280. 

ZIEGELSTEIN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Middle 
Franconia,  in  the  presidial  of  Nurnbcrg.   Pop.  200. 

ZIEGENBURG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  250. 

ZIEGENDORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- Schwo- 
rin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Gra- 
bon.    Pop.  430. 

ZIEGENFUSS,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Landskron. 


Pop.  250. 

Z1EGENHAGEN,  a  Tillage  of  Hcase-Cassel,  in 
the  proT.  of  Nioder  Heaaen,  circle  and  bail,  of  Witx- 


enhausen.  Pop.  422. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Saatzig. 
Pop.  250. 

ZIEGENHAIN,  a  Tillage  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Meissen.  Pop.  237. — Also 
a  Tillage  of  Saxe-VVeimar,  in  the  proT.  of  Weimar, 
and  bail,  of  Jena.  Pop.  320.— Also  a  town  and  for- 
tress of  Hcase-Cassel,  capital  of  a  circle  and  bail,  oi 
the  same  name,  in  the  proT.  of  Oberheaten,  on  the 
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Schwalin.  Pop.  1,777.  The  fortreM,  which  be- 
longs to  the  counts  of  Z.,  «u  founded  in  the  12th 
oentury,  and  was  formerly  capital  of  the  oo.  of  the 
same  name.  Its  fortification*  were  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1806- — The  circle  of  Z.  com  prises  an 
area  of  360  sq.  m.,  of  which  100  sq.  m.  are  arable. 
Pop.  in  1840,  84,298.  It  is  mountainous,  but  com 
prises  gome  fertile  tracts.  The  culture  of  flax  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  chief  branches  of 
local  industry.  The  circle  comprises  4  Justiz  amt. 
and  contains  6  towns  and  74  villages. 

ZIEGENHALS,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Oppeln,  circle  and  12  m.  S8E  of  Neisse,  on  the 
Biela.  Pop.  2,750.  It  is  partly  enclosed  with  walls, 
with  two  gates,  and  has  two  Catholic  churches,  and 
an  hospital. 

ZIEGENORT  (Gross  and  Kuuw),  a  Tillage  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of 
Uckermunde,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oder  with  the 
Pommersche-Haff.    Pop.  1,100. 

ZIEGENRUCK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Schutten- 
hofen.  Pop.  300.— Also  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
pror.  of  Saxony,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  regency  and  39  m.  SE  of  Erfurt,  on 
the  Saale  and  Drebebach.  Pop.  800.  In  its  envi- 
rons is  a  slate-quarry.  The  circle  consists  of  dis- 
tricts, in  the  states  of  Reuss,  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  and  Saxe-Meiningen. 

ZIEGLERSnUBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Marion worder,  and  circle  of  Stuhtn. 
Pop.  250. 

ZIEGRA,  a  village  of  Saxon v,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipsig.  and  bail,  of  Leisnig.    Pop.  275. 

ZIEKO,  a  vTllatre  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Bcm 
burg,  and  bail,  of  Roswig.    Pop.  200. 

ZIELAZNA,  a  village  of  Pmssia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Wirsitz.    Pop.  260. 

ZIELAZNO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Koslin.    Pop.  230. 

ZIELCHOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mora- 
via, in  the  circle  of  Olmutz  and  bail.  ofStornburg. 
Pop.  350. 

ZIELENIOE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Poseti,  and  circle  of  Wreschen.    Pop.  300. 

ZIELENZIG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  capital  of  the  circle  of  Sternberg,  in 
the  reg.  and  27  m.  ENE  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Poste. 
Pop.  in  1851,4.800.  It  is  enclosed  bv  walls,  has 
two  suburbs,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth, 
linen,  hosiery,  and  several  tanneries.  Coal  and 
alum  are  found  in  the  environs 

ZIELITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Wollmirstadt.    Pop.  SOO. 

ZIELKAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Marten  wcrder.  and  circle  of  Ixtbau.    Pop.  810. 

ZIELLECHOWITZ.a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  tiradisch  and  eeignory  of  Wi- 
sowitz.    Pop.  740. 

ZIELONA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Lublinitz.    Pop.  500. 

ZIEMET8HAU8EN,  a  market-town  of  Bavaria, 
in  Swabia,  in  the  presidial  of  Krumbach,  on  the 
Zasatn.    Pop.  849. 

ZIEMIENZITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re?, 
of  Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Tost.    Pop.  400. 

ZlEMIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Po- 
sen, and  circle  of  K oaten.    Pop.  250. 

ZIEMLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Kroben.    Pop.  210. 

ZIEN  AGA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Magdalena,  prov.  and  111m.  8  of  Carthsgena. 
—Also  a  bay  of  Venezuela,  in  the  dep.  of  Sulica,  in 
the  NYV  part  of  Lake  Maracaibo. 
ZIER  (Nieder  and  Obeb),  two  villages  of  Prus- 


sia, in  the  regency  of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Daren. 
Pop.  respectively  848  and  520. 

ZIERANOWlTZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
via,  in  the  circle  of  Hradisch. 
castle. 


Pop.  440.   It  has  a 


Z1KRDE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  reg. 
of  Bohm-Leipa.  and  bail,  of  Auscha.    Pop.  290. 

ZIERENBERG,  a  town  and  bail,  of  Electoral 
IK- use.  in  the  prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  baiL 
of  Wolfhagen,  on  the  Wurme,  10  m.  WNW  ofCss- 
sel.  Pop.  1,601.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  with 
three  gates.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient castles  of  Seliartcnberg  and  Gudenburg.  Z 
was  taken  bv  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  1760. 

ZIER1KZEE,  an  arrondissement,  canton,  and 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Middelburg.  Th« 
arrond.  comprises  three  cants.  Pop.  23,000.  The 
town  is  17  m.  NE  of  Middelburg,  in  the  SE  part  of 
the  island  of  Schouwen,  and  near  the  r.  bank  of  the 
E.  Schelde,  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  port. 
Pop.  6,900.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  contains  sev- 
eral churches.  The  ancient  cathedral  was  destroyed 
by  a  storm  in  1832.  The  manntacture  of  salt  and 
hydromel  and  fishing  form  the  chief  objects  ef 
local  industry.  Near  the  cathedral  is  a  cistern  ca- 
pable of  containing  2,000  tons  of  water.  This  town, 
the  most  ancient  in  Zealand,  was  built  and  sur- 
rounded with  walls  in  859.  It  sustained  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  by  the  Flemings  under  Guy-de-lKm- 
nier,  Count  of  Flanders,  in  1303,  bat  was  taken  and 
for  some  time  held  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576. 

ZIERKE,  a  village  of  Mocklenburg-.Strelita,  and 
circle  of  Starfjard.    Pop.  270. 

ZIEROLSHOFEN,  a  village  of  the  grand^ochv 
of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and 
bail,  of  Rhein-Bischofsheira.    Pop.  345. 

ZIEROTEIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  470. 

ZIKRSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  thedistrict 
below  the  Enns,  and  circle  of  the  Lower  Mann- 
hardsberg.    Pop.  600. 

ZIERSPIENTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Gumbinnen.  and  circle  of  Ix-nsburg.    Pop.  290, 

ZIERTIIEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Swabi*. 
in  the  presidial  of  Laningen.    Pop.  441. 

ZIERUTEK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Znaim.    Pop.  240. 

ZIERWIENZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.    Pop.  280. 

ZIERZOW,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg -Schwerin, 
in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Grahow. 
Pop.  290. 

ZIESAR.  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Sax- 
ony, in  the  reg.  and  30  m.  ENE  of  Magdeburg,  and 
circle  of  Jerichow.  Pop.  2,830.  It  has  two  churches, 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth,  linen,  and  ho- 
siery. 

ZIESCHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 

the  circle  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  450. 

ZIESCHT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Juterbogk.    Pop.  300. 

ZIESENDORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenhurg-Scbwe- 
rin,  in  the  circle  of  Wendisch,  and  bail,  of  Sehwsan. 
Pop.  200. 

ZIESERWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rrg. 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Neumarkt  Pop.  580.  It 
has  a  castle. 

ZIETHEN  (Hoheit),  a  village  of  Prussia,  tn  the 
reg.  of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Soldin.    Pop.  320. 

ZIETHEN  (Gross  and  Klbih),  two  villages  rf 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  An- 
feermunde,  containing  respectively  440  and  MO  io- 
habitants. 

ZIETHEN  (Gross),  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Osthavelland.  Pop. 
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310— Also  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg- 
jjtrelitx,  and  circle  of  Stargard.    Pop.  330. 

ZIETLOW,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  rag.  of 
Koalin,  and  circle  of  fielganl.    Pop.  200. 
ZIEVERICH,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  tho  reg.  of 
j    Cologne,  and  circle  of  Rerpheim.    Pop.  210. 

Z1EZA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  30  m. 
NW  of  Mnrcia,  cm  tho  1.  bank  of  the  Segura. 

ZIEZKNOW,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koalin,  and  circle  of  Belgard.    Pop.  250. 

ZIEZENOW,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koalin,  and  circle  of  Belgard.    Pop.  260. 

ZIEZO  W,  a  Tillage  of  the  grand-duchy  and  duchy 
of  Mecklenharg  .StreUta,  and  bail,  of  Mirow. 
ZIFFER,  See  Cxirrzs. 

ZIFFLICH,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dnweldorf,  and  circle  of  KJere.    Pop.  470. 

ZIGABNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
sad  circle  of  Marienwerder.    Pop.  370. 

ZIGANKENBERG,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Dansig.    Pop.  500. 

ZIGGELM  A  RK,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Wit- 
tenberg.   Pop.  200. 

ZIGNA.  or  Zikxa,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
ta  the  beglik  and  15  m.  ESE  of  Seres,  on  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Takinos. 

ZIGNA  NO,  a  Tillage  of  Sardinia,  in  the  gov.  of 
Genoa,  and  mot.  of  Levant*:.    Pop.  1,800. 

ZIGNITZ.  a  village  of  I  'russia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  .Schlawe.    Pop.  210. 

ZIGOS,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Livadia,  in  iEto- 
ba,  to  the  N  of  Meaolonghi,  extending  between  the 
Aspropo  tamo  and  Ffdari,  at  the  distance  of  about  5  m. 
from  the  coast — Also  a  mountain  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Albania,  in  the  senj.  of  Janina,  near  the 
point  of  junction  of  Macedonia  and  Theasaly.  It 
mikes  part  of  the  Mezzovo  range  in  the  great  Hel- 
lenic chain. 

JHOETJTESJ.  Ziqutxxz.  or  BomoitAxa.  »  nomadic  people  who 
s>  foanii  in  almo*t  eirery  \mz%  of  Europe,  (n  the  W  of  Asia,  and 
N  of  Africa.  Their  history  ia  (till  a  matter  of  doubt :  but  the 
m<*t  probable  opinion  la  that  they  are  of  Uindoetanl  origin.  On 
a-.ine  atntioriiiea,  they  arc  descended  from  the  Aftmira.a  people, 
»o«^iins  to  Herodotus,  .eulctl  near  the  Oet»  ana  Thn.dana.  By 
some  Uwy  are  traced  to  Egypt,  miii  hence  derive  the  name  Oiptp, 
b)  wh>ch  they  an  commonly  known  in  England,  and  that  of 
ratM,  their  common  appellation  in  Hungary,  where  they  are  also 
nam  J  Ttingaay.  By  the  0 reeks  they  are  named  Athtngmu;  by 
the  W&JUclilan*  ami  Moldavian*.  Ci-jtutu;  by  the  Italians. 
•aiw  or  Zingtirx .  anil  by  the  Dutch,  Hfmk*.  In  Syria,  and  by 
U>«  Turks,  they  are  called  lijtngufu  t  or  Tcfn>uj/iena;  in  Syrmla, 
Ha-Qtib  ;  In  Bokhara,  Di4)i;  in  Barbary,  Slaubaro;  amongst  the 
AnKv  Cowrbad:  and  In  Egypt,  OSaiit.  By  themaelTea  they 
art  named  State,  and  MaOtk-TthtU.   Their  number  In 

Europe  U  estimated  at  HO  000,  of  whom  40.000  are  io  Austria ; 
1H o00  la  Turkey;  10.000  In  France;  90,000  in  England;  and 
10,000  in  Buaaia.  The  Independent  and  vagabond  life  led  by  the 
Z-  the  misery  and  degradation  of  their  condition,  icem  to  ally 
this  people  with  the  Ottanos  of  Spain,  a  tribe,  however,  with 
which  they  cannot  pror*rly  be  identified. 

ZIH  LSCHLACHT,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  Thurgau,  and  bail,  of  Bischofszcll. 
Pop.  485. 

ZIHOBETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Scbutanhofen. 
Pop.  600. 

ZIKANKA,  a  village  of  Bohemia,  in  tho  circle  of 
Chrudim.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

Z1KKAIN,  or  SaiaaiKo,  a  town  of  Burmah,  in  the 
M  ran  ma,  on  the  r.  batik  of  the  Irawady,  3  m.  NN  W 
of  Ava,  in  N  lat  21"  25',  and  E  long.  96°.  It  ia  si- 
tuated partly  at  tho  base,  and  partly  on  the  side  of 
s  range  of  hills,  most  of  the  summits  of  which  arc 
crowned  with  temples.  The  number  of  these  tem- 
ples, ancient  and  modern,  forms  an  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  objects,  the  effect  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  their  being  carefully  whitewashed  and 
kept  in  repair.    The  houses  are  scattered  amid 





gardens  and  plantations,  in  which  are  many  fine  old 
tamarind  trees.  The  Irawady  contracts  consider- 
ably between  Zikkafn  and  the  citadel  of  Ava,  but 
expands  again  below  the  latter,  and  is  always  cov- 
ered with  numerous  boats  plying  between  the  two 
banks. 

Z1LEH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  tho  pash. 
and  sanj.  and  30  m.  NW  of  Bivas.  It  is  the  Zda 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat of  Phamaces  by  Julius  Cawar. 

ZILINA.   See  Sxolka. 

ZILITEN,  or  Zijtdx,  a  market-town  of  Tripoli, 
in  the  kingdom  and  30  m.  K8E  of  Tripoli,  In  N  lat. 
32°  32'  64".  and  E  long.  14°  34'  20",  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Marabouts. 
In  the  Ticinity  is  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated  Mahom- 
mednn  saint,  named  Hidi- Abd-el-Salam. 

ZILLAH,  or  Ztixaxv a kk t.   See  Waltxxbzho. 

ZILLAHPUR,  a  village  of  Hindostan.  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cawnpore,  57  m.  8E  of  Etawa,  on  the  road 
thence  to  Allahabad,  in  N  lat  26°  16',  and  E  long. 
79°  46'. 

Z1LLBACH,  a  Tillage  of  the  grand -dnchv  of 
Saxo- Weimar,  in  the  circle  of  Eisenach,  and  bail,  of 
Kalten-Nordheim.    Pop.  368.    It  haa  a  grand  ducal 
hunting-lodge. 
ZILLER,  a  river  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  an  af- 


fluent of  the  Inn. 
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hex,  MiTTBL,  and  Nibpkr), 
a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  regency  of  Liegnitx,  and 
circle  of  Hischberg,  and  near  Erdmannsdorf.  Pop. 
860. 

ZILLHAU8EN,  a  Tillage  of  Wiirtetnberg,  in  the 
circle  of  tbe  Schwarzwald,  bail,  and  3  m.  K  of  Ba- 
lingen,  on  the  Bach,  which  in  the  Ticinity  forms  a 
fine  cascade.    Pop.  713. 

Z1LLINGDORF,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Wienerwald,  on  the  Leitha. 
Pop.  960. 

Z1LLI8,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of 
the  Grisons,  and  bail,  of  the  H inter  Rhein,  to  tbe  S 
of  Thusts.    Pop.  306. 

ZILLI8HEIM,  a  commune  of  France,  in  tbe  dep. 
of  the  Haut-Rbin,  and  cant  of  Mulhausen,  9  m.  N 
of  Altkireh.    Pop.  1,176. 

ZILLY,  a  rill  ape  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Ascberslebcn.    Pop.  768. 

ZlLMITZ,  a  Tillage  of  Pnissia,  in  the  regency  of 
Kimtin.  and  circle  of  Schlawe.    Pop.  210. 

ZILSHAUSEN,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Coblens,  and  circle  of  Kochem.    Pop.  346. 

ZILTENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Quben.    Pop.  660. 

Z1MANRO,  a  strait  by  which  the  island  of  8a- 
brao  is  separated  from  the  islands  of  Lomblem  and 
Solor,  in  the  Htinda  archipelago. 

ZIMAPAN,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  dep.  and 
105  m.  of  Qucrctaro,  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Mex- 
tillan.    Pop.  6,000.    It  has  important  silver-mi nes. 

Z1MATLAN,  a  village  of  Mexico,  in  the  dep. 
and  12  m.  8  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Verde.    Pop.  3,075.    It  has  a  Dominican  convent. 

ZIMBAO,  or  Zmraob  [royal  residence],  a  town 
of  Oaffraria,  capital  of  Monomotapa.  and  residence 
of  the  Quiveto,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  /.a  in  bote,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Manxom,  between  T£tc  and 
Sena.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  an  empire  of  the 
same  name. — Also  a  town  in  tbe  state  of  Manica,  on 
the  Sofala.— Also  a  town  to  the  8W  of  " 


[HER AS.    Bee  Cimbbka*. 
ZI M  BE8.   See  Micxtmbss. 
ZIM  BO,  a  headland  of  Brazil,  in  the  proT.  of 
Santa  Catharina. — Also  a  rirer  of  tho  prov.  of  Ba- 
hia,  in  the  comaroa  of  Caravel  las,  which  descends 
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from  the  Cordilheira-dos-Aimores,  runs  about  80  m., 
and  (alls  into  a  gulf  named  the  Rio-de-Caravellas. 

ZIMBRE,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  N  coast  of  Tunis,  and  in  the  E  part  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  in  N  lat.  37*  8'  30",  and  E  long. 
10°  48'  10".    It  is  frequented  by  corsairs. 

ZIMDARS,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Greifenburg.   Pop.  270. 

ZIMITI.  a  town  of  Now  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Magdalena,  prov.  and  90  m.  BSE  of  Morupox,  on 
the  8  bank  of  a  small  lake. 

ZIMITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pilsen,  and  circle  of  Prachin.    Pop.  480. 

ZIMMAY,  a  petty  state  of  India,  lving  to  the  N 
of  the  Tenassenm  provinces,  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Salaeen,  inhabited  by  a  wild,  barbarous,  but  inde- 
pendent tribe  of  mountaineers  called  Red  Ravens. 
The  town  of  Zimmay,  or  Changmai,  is  situated  in 
N  lat  20°,  and  E  long,  about  99s.  A  town  called 
Labong  is  distant  from  it  only  10  m.  BE ;  and  another 
called  Lagon  about  50  m.  SE.  These  three  towns 
are  respectively  the  capitals  of  three  small  states  of 
the  same  name,  our  information  respecting  which 
has  been  chiefly  gleaned  by  Dr.  D.  Richardson, 
who  visited  tbem  in  1830.  Their  respective  bound- 
aries are  not  well  defined,  but,  together  with  those 
of  Mung-pay  and  Mung-nam,  they  appear  to  be  the 
patrimony  of  one  family,  who,  when  the  whole  of 
this  country  was  under  the  dominion  of  Ava,  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  Siam,  in  throwing  off" 
the  Burmese  yoke,  ejected  the  latter  from  the  above 
named  towns,  and  having  been  confirmed  in  the 
government  of  them  by  Siam^  have  continued  tribu- 
tary to  that  kingdom,  and  successfully  resisted  all 
the  attempts  of  Ava  to  regain  possession.  The 
elder  brother  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Chow- 
tehee-  Weet,  or  '  Lord  of  Life,'  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority over  the  others,  and  the  title  descended  to 
each  brother  successively  alive.  Recent  revolutions 
have  probably  altered  the  relations  of  these  petty 
states.  Of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country 
but  a  very  small  portion — perhaps  not  above  one- 
third  of  the  whole — now  remains  in  the  territory, 
owing  to  the  groat  number  carried  off  by  the  kings 
of  Ava  when  they  ovorran  the  country.  The  re- 
mainder consists  chiefly  of  Burmese,  Peguers  and 
Bhans,  either  refugees  or  slaves.  Dr.  Richardson 
was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  amoant  of 
the  pop.  Ho  was  told  that  the  towns  of  Zimmay, 
Lagon,  Mung-pay  and  Mung-nam  contain  each 
about  20,000,  and  Labong  14,000,  but  he  thinks 
these  numbers  exaggerated.  In  person  the  Shans 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  their  Burmese  and 
Siamese  neighbours,  though  somewhat  fairer.  They 
are  muscular,  well-formed,  and  healthy  in  their  ap- 
pearance :  eyes  moderately  linear;  nose  small  rather 
|  than  flat;  the  mouth  large,  and  disfigured  by  black 
teeth  and  gums,  which  they  cherish  as  a  beauty ; 
the  hair  is  long,  straight,  lank,  and  almost  always 
black.  They  tatoo  the  lower  limbs,  but  to  less  e'x- 
j  tent  than  the  Burmese.  Their  dress  consists  of  a 
[  cotton  putno  or  cloth  round  the  loins,  generally  blue, 
a  blue  cotton  jacket  reaching  well  over  the  hips, 
and  a  coarse  red  cotton  turban ;  though  many  go 
|  uncovered.  The  dress  of  the  chiefs  is  of  the  same 
description,  but  the  materials  are  more  costly, — 
1  Chinese  crape  or  satin  jackets,  with  gold  or  silver 
bice,  the  putso  of  silk.  The  women  are  fair  and 
good-looking.  Many  are  disfigured  with  goitre,  but 
it  seldom  attains  a  large  sixe.  They  are  a  quiet, 
mild,  good-humoured  race.  Their  religion  is  that 
of  Budn.  Speaking  of  the  soil  and  cultivation,  Dr. 
Richardson  says — "The  soil  in  the  low  paddy  and 
garden  lands  is  a  rich  black  loam  apparently  inex- 
haustible, in  which  the  crops  follow  each  other  in 
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uninterrupted  succession.  Cultivation  is  conducted 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  by  irrigation  and  trans- 
planting, and  the  return  on  good  lands  is  about  120 
and  on  inferior  about  75  fold.  The  general  seed- 
time is  in  July  and  August,  and  the  harvest  in  De- 
cember and  January,  though  some  descriptions  of 
paddy  are  perfected  in  three  months.  Their  plough 
closely  resembles  those  used  in  the  south  of  Scotland 
without  the  coulter  or  ploughshare,  and  is  often  drawn 
by  one  buffalo.  The  principal  articles  of  cultiva- 
tion are  the  cauth-brier,  or  glutinous  rice,  cotton, 
maize,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  ground  nut,  chillies, 
several  kinds  of  pulse,  radishes,  and  turnips.  Of 
grain,  wheat,  and  other  corn  they  have  none.  Pep 
per,  cloves,  and  all  the  finer  species  of  spices  are 
unknown."  Tin,  iron,  and  lead  ores  appear  to  be 
abundant,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
traction of  the  metal  is  engaged  in  to  anv  extent 
Dr.  R.  was  informed  that  the  tin  ore  yields  80  per 
cent.,  and  some  iron  ore  that  was  shown  him  seemed 
equally  rich.  There  are  extensive  teak  forests  in 
that  part  of  the  country  immediately  adjoining  our 
provinces,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
timber  down  the  Salueen  river  in  consequence  of 
rocks  and  rapids.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  on- 
important.  An  annual  caravan  visits  it  from  the 
frontier  provinces  of  China,  bringing  silks,  satin*, 
velvet  and  woollens,  (the  latter  chiefly  English,) 
cooking  vessels,  musk,  and  trifling  articles  of  Chi- 
nese  manufacture ;  and  carrying  away  chieflv  raw  j 
cotton,  the  produce  of  the  country.  Prom  Maul- 
mein  are  received  British  piece  goods,  chintzes, 
muslins,  hardware,  etc.,  in  return  for  cattle,  ivory, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  stick-lac  With  the  bill 
tribes  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Salueen  they  exchange 
cattle,  grain  and  betelnut,  for  slaves,  tin,  lead,  and 
stick -lac. — The  walls  of  the  inner  town  of  Zimmay 
are  800  fathoms  from  E  to  W,  and  1,000  from  N  to  \ 
8;  all  of  brick,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart  all  round.  :. 
The  outer  wall,  which  reaches  from  the  KE  to  th* 
SW  corner,  is  circular  and  upwards  of  1,800  fathoms, 
one-half  of  brick,  the  other  of  wood  with  a  rampart 
round  the  brick  part,  and  a  ditch  surrounding  tbc 
whole.  The  ditches  when  in  repair  can  be  filled 
from  the  river.  The  town  is  situated  4  or  5  m.  fnmt 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Bva-  tha-Dyk  bill,  the  highest 
in  the  range,  and  between  it  and  the  hill  is  another 
small  single-walled  fort  about  the  sise  of  Labon?, 
called  Mung-Sun-dank.  All  the  houses  in  Zimmay 
above  the  poorest  of  the  people  are  surrounded  by 
compounds  fenced  in,  in  which  are  cocoa-nut,  areca, 
betel,  bamboo,  and  other  useful  trees,  with  a  great 
variety  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrub*,  which  are 
watered  by  a  stream  of  clear  water  brought  from  the 
hill.  The  valley  in  which  this  town  and  Labong 
both  stand,  is  little  less  than  one  day  from  E  to  w . 
and  little  more  than  three  from  N  to  8.  Much  of  • 
the  valley  near  the  town  is  under  cultivation,  wbkb  i 
is  all  prepared  by  irrigation,  and  the  grain  \*  trars-  ! 
planted,  yielding  upwards  of  one  hundred-fold, 
though  the  fields  are  never  left  fallow.  At  Zimmay 
Dr.  R.  found  a  caravan  of  Chinese  traders,  consist- 
ing of  200  mules  and  horses.  Three  hundred  more 
were  said  to  be  at  Mung-nam,  where  cotton  is  abun- 
dant. They  had  arrived  in  the  country  a  consider- 
able time  before,  and  were  preparing  shortly  to  re- 
turn home.  The  imports  by  these  caravans  consist 
of  copper  and  iron  vessels,  silk,  (raw  and  manufac- 
tured,) satins,  gold  and  silver  thread  and  lace,  musk, 
walnuts,  carpets,  and  vermilion.  They  export  from 
the  Shan  country  cotton,  ivory,  skins,  horns,  Ac 
From  the  information  which  Dr.  R.  could  collect, 
the  caravan  assembled  at  Mungku,  distant  from 
Zimmay  about  two  months'  journey.  Their  poods 
are  conveyed  by  mulee,  and  they  would  appear  to 
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travel  rapidly ;  as  they  assorted  they  would  not  be 
more  than  12  days  from  Zimmav  to  Maulmein. 

ZIMMERBACH,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Haut-Rhin,  and  cant  of  Wintzenbeim,  7  m. 
W  of  Cohnar,  near  the  Fecht    Pop.  424. 

ZIMMERBUDB,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Konigsbcrg,  and  circle  of  Fischhauscn. 
Top.  400. 

ZIMMERHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Kegenwalde.  Pop.  400. 

ZIMMERHOLZ,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  8ee.  and  bail,  of  Engen.    Pop.  320. 

ZIMMERN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franconia,  and  seignory  of  Rothenfels.  Pop. 
400. — AJso  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  principnlity 
of  Hohenzollern.  Pop.  353. — Also  a  village  of  the 
regency  of  Erfurt,  and  circle  of  Ijuigensalza.  Pop. 
350. — Also  a  village  of  Saxe-  Weimar,  in  the  prov. 
of  Weimar,  and  hail,  of  Vieselbacb.    Pop.  820. 

ZIMMERN  (Gaoas),  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  prov.  of  Starkenburg, 
bait  and  2  ra.  SSW  of  Dieburg,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Gerspriens.  Pop.  2,754,  of  whom  1,738  are  Lu- 
therans, 883  Catholics,  and  133  Jews. 

ZIMMERN  (Nikokb),  a  village  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
prov.  of  Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Vieselbach.  Pop.  820. 

ZIMMERN  (Scnuj,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regencv  and  circle  of  Erf  art   Pop.  870. 

ZIMMERN- BEI-GMUND,  a  village  of  Wtirtem- 
berg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Gmund, 
on  the  Rems.    Pop.  200. 

ZIMMERN-BEI-GRUN8FELD,  a  village  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Gerlachsheim.    Pop.  400. 

ZIMMKRN-BEI-OSTERBURKEN,  a  village  of 
Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  bail, 
of  A  be  1  sh  e  i  m .    Pop.  350. 

ZIMMERN-BEI-URLOFFEN,  a  village  of  Ba- 
den, in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of 
Offenbnrg.    Pop.  600. 

ZIMMERN  HEILIGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
Hoheiizollcni,  prov.  of  Sigmaringen,  and  bail,  of 
Haigcrloch.    Pop.  600. 

ZIMMERN-OB-ROTTWEIL,  a  village  of  WUr- 
temberg.  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail. 
ofRnttweil.    Pop.  550. 

ZIMMERN-UNTER-DER-BURG,  a  village  of 
Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and 
bail,  of  Rottweil,  on  the  Schwarzbach.    Pop.  530. 

ZIMMERS,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  of  Fritxlar,  and  bail,  of 
Jeaberg.    Pop.  535. 

ZIMMERWALD,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Seftigen.    Pop.  810. 

ZIMNAWODA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rag. 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Krotoszyn.    Pop.  280. 

ZIMNICEA,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
WaUachia,  capiul  of  the  district  of  Teleorman,  and 
90  m.  SW  of  Bukharest,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, opposite  Sistov. 

ZIMNIE.  SccAtaram. 

Z I  MONT.  SceSEMLiw. 

ZIMROWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  SileBia,  in 

the  circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  360. 

ZIMUR  -  8HBLLUK8,  s  tribe  of  Berebbera,  who  Inhabit 
Morocco. 

ZINARI,  or  Kikajco,  a  small  island  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, to  the  NE  of  Amorgn,  and  W  of  Lcvitha. 
Its  highest  summit  is  in  N  Ut.  36°  58"  42",  and  E 
long.  26s  17'  18". 

ZINCKEN,  a  mountain  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  on 
the  confines  of  the  circles  of  Judenburg  and  Brack, 
and  to  tbe  NNE  of  Judenburg. 

ZIN  DEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
circle  of  Breslau.    Pop.  435. — Also  a  village  of  the 


same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Brieg.  Pop.  440. — 
Also  n  village  of  the  regency  of  Oppeln,  and  circle 
of  Grottkan.    Pop.  250. 

ZINDER  (Gaoas  and  Kuuh),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Danzig,  con- 
taining respectively  675  and  390  inhabitants. 

ZINGA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dep.  and  165  m. 
NNW  of  Tarma,  and  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Mar- 
Inon. 

ZINGA RI.   See  Ziouikbs. 

ZINGA8,  or  Givoas,  s  netne  which  the  Portofntse  of  Angola, 
In  Lower  Guinea,  tuuuMy  gave  to  the  inhabitant*  of  Metteinb*. 

ZINGI,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Kurdis- 
tan, in  thepash.  of  Mosul. 

ZINGICHOR,  or  ZiNOBiNCHOR,  a  Portuguese  es- 
tablishment in  Senegiimbia,  in  the  Baznyans'  Terri- 
tory, on  the  8  side  of  the  Casamanza,  and  30  m. 
NNW  of  Cachea-Fort 

ZINGILLA,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Amhara,  and  district  of  Lasts,  15  m.  NW  of 
Azof. 

ZING8HEIM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Schlieden.  Pop.  498.  It 
has  a  cloth-factory. 

ZINGST,  an  island  of  the  Baltic,  off  the  coast  of 
the  Prussian  prov.  of  Pomerania,  regency  of  BtraJ- 
sund,  and  circle  of  Franzburg,  in  N  lat.  54°  25',  and 
E  long.  12°  50*.  On  the  8  it  is  separated  from  the 
const  of  Barth  by  the  Binnen-see.  Pop.  1,160.  It 
is  15  m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  and  3  m.  in  me- 
dium breadth,  and  contains  several  villages,  one  of 
which  bears  the  same  name. 

Z1NGITENEH.  a  I*rl  tribe  of  Persia,  who  inhabit  the  envi- 
ron* of  Kirmaojhah.  in  Kurdistan.  They  number  about  c.ooo 
individuals. 

ZINGUES  (CousTRT  or  the).   See  Zanocf.bar. 

ZINGUN  (Bendee),  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Farsis- 
tan,  on  the  Persian  gulf,  150  m.  SSW  of  Shiraz. 

ZINKENDORF  (Gross),  or  Naoy-Czexe,  a  mar- 
ket-town of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  and  8  m.  8E 
of  Oedenburg,  on  the  Ikva,  near  tbe  S  bank  of  Lake 
Neusiedel.    Pop.  800. 

ZINKENDORF  (Kleik),  or  Kis-Czenk,  a  village 
of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Oedenburg,  a  little  to 
the  ENE  of  Gross  -  Zinkendorf,  on  the  Ikva.  It 
has  a  castlo  and  an  hospital. 

ZINKOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  tbe  gov. 
of  Podolia,  and  district  of  Lelitchev,  33  m.  NNE  of 
KamenetE,  on  the  Ouchitza. 

ZINNA,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Juterbogk.  on  the  Nuthe. 
Pop.  in  1843,  1,745.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  and  tanneries.  In  tbe  vicinity 
is  an  abbey  of  the  same  name  founded  in  1 171.  The 
town  owes  its  foundation  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
having  been  built  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.— Also  a  village  of  the  regency  of  Merseburg. 
and  circle  of  T organ.  Pop.  360. — Also  a  village  of 
tbe  regency  of  Potsdam.  Pop.  285.— Also  a  village 
of  the  same  regency,  in  the  circle  of  Niederbamim. 
Pop.  265. 

ZINNAH,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  on  an  offset 
and  6  m.  E  of  the  Indus. 

ZINNDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Niederbamim.    Pop.  290. 

ZINN1TZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Frankfurt,  and  circlo  of  Kalau.    Pop.  230. 

ZINNOWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Usedom.    Pop.  240. 

ZINNSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Liebenwerda.  Pop.  200. 

ZINNWALD  (Nbu  or  Sachsiscb),  a  market- 
town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and  24  m.  8.  of  Dres- 
den, on  the  Rothen  Wciseritz,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Bohemia, 
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and  at  an  alt.  of  2,755  Parisian  ft.  above  tea-level. 
[  Pop.  697.  It  ha*  mines  of  tin,  several  mills  and 
|     manufactories  of  lace. 

ZINNWALD,  or  Bom»i9CH-ZijrKw,u.i>.  a  town  of 
!  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  24  m.  NW  of  Leitmeritz, 
|  on  the  Rothen  Weiseritz.  It  has  mines  nf  tin,  cop- 
|     per,  and  silver. 

I  ZINOTTEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Badweis,  and  bail,  of  Neuhans. 
Pop.  550. 

ZINSAT,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Btyria,  in  the 
circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  500. 

ZINSERBUTTEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  and  circle  of  Treves.    Pop.  240. 

ZINTEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  East  Prus- 
sia, in  the  regency  and  20  m.  88W  of  Konigsherg, 
and  circle  of  Meihgenbeil,  on  the  Straddig.  Pop.  in 
i  1843,  2,458.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and 
!     bats,  and  several  tanneries. 

ZINTI,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  dep.  and  195  m. 
j     BE  of  Potosi. 

ZINTZEL,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lower  Hltine,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
streams,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Meurthe,  to  the  NW  of  Phalsburg,  waters  the  W 
part  of  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  18  m.  throws  itself  into  the  Zorn,  on 
the  1.  bank,  a  little  below  Steinbourg. 

ZINN.  8ccSi!»n. 

ZINZENZELL,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  in  the  preaidial  of  Mitterfels.    Pop.  200. 

ZINZEREN,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Little  Wallachia,  and  district  of  Mehenditef,  near 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Schiul. 

ZINZILI.    Bee  Ineem. 

ZINZIRENI,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
Upper  Wallachia,  on  the  Danube. 

ZINZON,  a  district  of  Japan,  in  the  central  part 
of  the  island  of  Nifon,  and  prov.  of  Sinano.  It  con- 
tains the  volcano  of  Asamaga-daki,  the  last  erup- 
tion of  which  occurred  in  1823. 

ZINZWEILER,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Ijower  Rhine,  cant,  and  5  m.  Wof  Nieder- 
bronn,  and  20  m.  8W  of  Wissemburg.  Pop.  930. 
It  has  iron-mines  and  furnaces. 

ZION,  a  village  of  Centre  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  U.  8.,  65  m.  NW  of  Harrisburg.  It 
>     has  an  extensive  charcoal  furnace. 

ZIOPP,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of  Holleschau. 

ZIPANGRI,  or  Cipanou,"  the  name  by  which 
;     Japan  was  originally  known  to  the  Europeans. 

ZIPACJUIRA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
dep.  of  Cundiuatnarca,  and  prov.  of  Bogota,  1 1  m. 
NNE  of  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota.  Pop.  4,000.  It  has 
extensive  salt-mines. 

ZIPKOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.    Pop.  300. 

ZI PPE  LZERB8T.   See  Zorbto. 

ZIPPLINGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Ellwangen.  Pop. 
518. 

ZIPPNOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Marienwcrdcr,  and  circle  of  Deutsch-Krone. 
Pop.  1,200. 

ZIPREIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Gratz.    Pop.  500. 

ZIPS,  or  Hjiepes-Varmbovk,  an  administrative 
;  province  and  comitat  of  Hungary,  in  the  circle  be- 
yond the  Theisa.  bounded  on  the  N  by  Galicia ;  on 
E  by  the  comitat  of  Saros ;  on  the  8  by  those  of 
Abauj,  Torna,  and  Goinor;  and  on  the  W  by  the 
comitat  of  Lyptau.  It  is  69  m.  in  length  from  NW 
to  8E,  and  24  m.  in  medium  breadth,  comprising  an 
area  of  662  sq.  m.    Pop.  in  1837,  224,510,  of  whom 
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the  majority  are  Sclaves.  This  comitat  may  be  re- 
garded ns  the  Switzerland  of  Hungary,  being  to  a 
great  extent  covered  by  the  Carpathian  monntaim, 
I  which  here  form  the  northern  boundary  with 
Poland,  and  reach  their  highest  point  in  the  vast 
Tatra  group,  the  lowest  of  which  rises  nearly  7,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "These  granite 
giants,  though  unadorned  by  nature's  varied  tapes- 
try, still,  with  their  snow-clad  peaks,  rugged  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  unfathomable  precipices  and  roar- 
ing cataracts,  vie  with  the  most  majestic  Alpine 
scenery,  unfolding  to  the  beholder  a  picture  of  wild 
beauty  and  stern  grandeur  that  at  the  same  time 
awes  "and  delights."  The  central  part  is  watered 
bv  the  Poprad,  the  8  by  the  He  mad  and  Gobniti. 
The  N  confines  are  for  some  distance  traced  by  the 
Dunajec.  The  climate  is  cold,  unsnited  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  but  the  soil  yields  barley,  flax, 
pulse,  fruit,  timber,  and  in  small  qnantities  grain. 
Cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls  are  reared  extensively,  t 
and  game  and  bees  are  found  in  Urge  quantities  in 
woods,  and  fish  abound  in  the  streams.  The  comi- 
tat is  noted  for  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its 
mineral  wealth.  It  has  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
copper,  and  iron,  and  vitriolic  springs.  Brandy, 
linen,  pottery,  and  leather,  are  its  chief  articles  of 
manufacture".  The  com.  of  Z.  comprises  38  town* 
two  of  which  are  royal,  and  175  villages,  one  of 
which  bears  the  same  name.  These  towns  form  a 
district  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  comi- 
tat, and  enjoy  several  privileges,  amongst  others 
that  of  being  governed  by  a  count  of  their  own  elec- 
tion. The  chief  town  is  Leutschau.  The  village 
of  Z.  is  near  Kirehdorf.  It  contains  the  fine  reins 
of  an  ancient  royal  castle  of  the  same  name.  "  Tbe 
Zipscrs  are  an  enduring  and  vigorous  race  of  people, 
honest  and  Bimple  in  their  habits,  and  remarkable 
alike  for  their  general  mental  culture  and  ardent  at- 
tachment to  liberty  and  tbe  Protestant  faith.  Of 
this  they  gave  countless  proofs  amidst  tbe  vicissi- 
tudes their  country  was  subjected  to  under  the  Aus- 
trian rule.  Tbeir  devotion,  however,  reached  its 
height  during  the  memorable  period  of  1848,  when 
they  placed  their  savings  at  the  disposal  of  the  na- 
tional government,  and  sent  thousands  of  tbeir 
bravest  sons  to  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tbeiss 
against  the  Austrian  and  Russian  invaders.  Hnn- 
gnrians  in  heart  and  from  conviction,  the  Zipsers 
were  so  deeply  affected  by  the  tragic  conclusion  of 
the  war,  that,  when  the' remnant  of  their  gallant 
bands  returned  to  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  re- 
lated the  terrible  tidings  of  their  country's  down- 
fall, their  despair  knew  no  bounds." 

Z1PSENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Merschnrg.  and  circle  of  Zeitz.    Pop.  330. 

ZIPSER-HANS,  Stanta-VAR,  or  SrtssRT-tAiiEX, 
a  castle  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Zips,  \\  m. 
E  of  Kirehdrauf,  on  a  lofty  rock.   It  belongs  to  the 
counts  of  Csakv.  and  gives  its  name  to  the  comitat  j 
Near  it  is  the  fine  church  of  St.  Msrtin. 

ZIPUEZA,  an  ancient  Indian  town  of  New  Gra- 
nada, in  the  dep.  of  the  Magdalena,  30  m.  SE  of 
Mompox,  on  the  SW  bank  of  Ijike  Zapatosa.  It  is 
now  a  mere  village. 

ZIRAFFE,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  gulf  of  Sidra, 
126  m.  8E  of  Mcsurata. 

Z1RCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.    Pop.  220. 

ZIRCZ.  or  Znrrx,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  tbe  comi- 
tat and  12  m.  Nof  Vcsrprim. 

ZIRGESHEIM,  a  vilfagc  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Swabia,  and  preaidial  of  Donanworth.  Pop. 
393. 

ZIRK.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  tbt 
reg.  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Pfraumberg.    Pop,  260. 
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ZIRKAU,  a  Tillage  of  Prussia,  in  the 
Liegnitx,  and  circle  of  Sprottau.    Pop.  '260, 
ZIRKE,  or  Sieaeow.   See  Sieakow. 
ZIRKENDORF,  two  villages  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  th«  Obcrpfalz,  and  presidial  of  Eachenbach. 
Pro.  860. 

ZIRKLACH,  a  village  of  Illvria,  in  the  gov.  and 
circle  and  17  in.  NNW  of  Laybach. 

Z1RKNITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Illv- 
ria, in  the  gov.  of  Laybach,  and  circle  of  Adelsberg, 
to  the  N  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1,800. 
It  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  salt  I  Jike  Z.  is  3 
m  long  from  N  to  8,  and  1*  in  breadth.  It  lies 
•mid  lofty  monu  tains,  and  the  rocks  by  which  it  is 
ranoanded  are  naked,  sterile,  and  uniform.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  tlux  and  reflux.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  when  the  snow  disappears  from  the 
i  mountains,  the  waters  decrease,  ana  the  bed  becom- 
ing dry,  is  rapidly  covered  with  rich  vegetation, 
;  and  abundant  crops  of  clover,  sainfoin,  luzern,  and 
rice  nward  the  diligence  of  its  cultivators. 

ZIRKWITZs  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Treb.  Pop.  540. — Also  a 
village  of  the  regency  of  Marienwerder,  and  circle 
of  Futtow.  Pop.  390. — Also  a  village  of  the  reg. 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Greiffcnberg.   Pop.  250. 

ZIRL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  cir- 
of  Oberhiuthal,  on  the  Inn,  5  m.  W  of  Innspruck. 
Pro.  1,700. 

ZIRLAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Bnxlau,  and  circle  of  Schweidnitx.   Pop.  925. 

ZIRMIE,  or  Zibjii,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  Haous- 
»*,  to  the  E  of  Sakatu,  capital  of  the  prov.  of  Zam- 
fra.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Guar- 
the  banks  of  which  rise  precipitously,  cov- 
ered with  brushwood,  through  which  a  path  leads 
to  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall 
and  ditch.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their 
rapacity. 

ZIRMoKY.  See 

ZIRNAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  repency  and  bail,  of  Budweis.    Pop.  1,000. 

ZIRNDOKF,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  tho  circle  of 
Middle  Kranconia,  and  presidial  of  Niirnberg.  Pop. 
l.«89,  of  whom  about  100  are  Jews.  It  has  a  syna- 
gogue, and  possesses  manufactories  of  tobacco  and 
breweries. 

ZIRNELSCHLAG,  a  village  or  Austria,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Kap- 
ha. Pop.  400. 

ZIRONA,  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  in  the  circle  of  tfpalatro,  and  to  the 
NW  of  the  island  of  Boa.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length 
from  N*  to  8,  and  contains  a  village. 

ZIROW,  a  village  of  Austria,  tn  Bohemia,  in  the 
r»frcncy  of  Budweis  and  bail,  of  Pilgram.  Pop. 
S90. 

ZIRRA,  a  river  of  Persia,  in  Farsistan,  which  has 
its  source  to  the  E  of  Guiere,  and  to  the  8W  of  Shiraz ; 
runs  in  a  generally  8  direction ;  and  after  a  course 
of  about  120  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Persian  gulf, 
between  Bender-Rick  and  Abushehr. 

Z1RZOW,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitx,  in 
the  circle  of  Stargard.    Pop.  280. 

Z1SCHKO  W,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Brunn.    Pop.  480. 

ZISCHOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  rejr.  of  Budweis,  bail,  of  Wittengau.   Pop.  200. 
~~,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
and  circle  of  Ahrweiler.   Pop.  750. 
ZI&SERSDORP,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  below  the  Eons,  in  the  Upper  Mannhai *ts- 
berjr.  and  presidial  of  Drosendorf.    Pop.  500. 

ZlSTEN  DORF  (Niedee  and  Obex),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Coblenz,  and  circle  of 
i.  TIL 

^  


Ahrweiler  containinc  respectively  ^60  and  430  iu- 
habitants. 

ZISTERSDORF,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  dis- 
trict below  the  Enns,  and  lower  circle  of  Mannharis- 
bere,  33  m.  KW  of  V  ienna.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  a 
castle. 

ZISWINGEX.  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Swabia,  in 
the  presidial  of  Nordlingen.    Pop.  250. 
ZITANG.  SeeZjTTAso. 

ZITAQUARO,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Michoacan,  54  m.  ESE  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  2,000. 
It  has  important  silver-mines. 

Z I  TAR  A,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Cauca,  and  prov.  of  Cboco,  on  the  Atuato,  285 
m.  N  of  Popayan.    It  has  mines  of  gold  and  platina. 

ZITATE,  or  Citate,  a  village  of  walhichia,  near 
the  L  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  10  m.  NNE  of  Wi- 
din.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  over- 
looks the  surrounding  plain  for  many  miles,  and  is 
flunked  on  two  sides  by  ravines.  That  towards  the 
E  is  of  considerable  depth,  broken  and  enearpi,  and 
shelving  at  the  bottom  into  a  lake,  beyond  which  a 
plain  extends  to  the  Danube  at  a  little  distance ;  the 
other  is  less  formidable,  and  winds  towards  the  top 
of  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  forming  a  sort 
of  hollow  or  covered  way,  which  can  be  traversed 
from  one  end  to  the  other  without  difficulty.  The 
village,  like  all  those  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  is 
composed  of  scattered  houses,  all  open  and  unpro- 
tected, except  by  slight  fences,  designed  to  secure 
the  corn  and  hay.  The  road  from  Kalufat  towards 
Saltsha,  Gruja,  and  Tschernetx,  passes  through  the 
centre  in  a  NW  direction,  after  having  ascended 
between  the  ravines.  A  hard-fought  battle  took 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  in  the  late 
war  with  Russia,  on  the  fruitful  and  picturesque 

Slain  which  extends  W,  in  a  SW  direction  from  Ra- 
ovan  to  Cioroin,  and  thence  toZ»;  and  from  the  lat- 
ter place  N  to  Plenizza. 

ZITTANG,  Setako,  or  Paulax,  a  river  of  Bur- 
in ah,  a  branch  of  the  Irawady,  from  which  it  sepa- 
rates in  the  M  ran  ma,  between  Ava  and  Ummera- 
pura:  runs  first  SE;  then  SYVandS;  and  falls  at 
a  little  below  a  town  of  the  same  name,  into  the 
gulf  of  Martaban,  to  the  E  of  Rangoon,  and  N  W  of 
Thaleayn.  It  is  navigable  to  Taungu,  a  distance 
of  180  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  bitter  is  much  ob- 
structed with  sand-banks,  and  is  liable  to  sudden 
swelling  of  the  waters.  The  Z.  has  a  total  course  of 
about  480  m.  At  Graungrue,  where  it  forms  a  lake, 
it  communicates  by  the  Mobia  with  the  Thauluyn. 

ZITTAU,  a  town  of  Saxonv,  in  tho  circle  and  29 
m.  SE  of  Bautzen,  on  the  Altwasser  and  Mandau, 
an  affluent  of  the  Nieese.  Pop.  in  1837,  8,674 ;  iu 
1843,9,268;  in  1852,  11,000.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  double  wall  with  four  gates,  and  has  two 
suburbs.  It  contains  eight  churches,  a  gymnasium, 
an  hospital,  an  orphans'  asylum,  a  theatre,  a  library, 
a  museum,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  woollen 
and  linen  fabrics,  carding  machines,  pottery,  bleach - 
eries,  a  paper-mill,  dye-works,  and  breweries,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  flax  and  grain.  Z.  was 
erected  into  a  town  in  1255,  and  enclosed  with  walls 
in  1287.  In  1757  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
allies  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  mineral  springs  and  baths  of  Aupustusbad. 

Z1TTNA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Op- 
peln,  and  circle  of  Kihnitx.    Pop.  240. 

ZITTOW,  a  village  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  tho  circle  and  bail,  of  Schwerin.  Pop.  200. — 
Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle 
of  Prerau,  on  the  March.  Pop.  600.  It  has  a  castle. 

ZITZ,  a  village  of  I*russia,  in  the  reg.  of  Magde- 
burg, and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  290. 
ZITZENHAUSEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the 
28 
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circle  of  the  See,  and  bail,  of  Stockach,  on  the  Aacb. 
Pop.  1.030. 

ZITZEWITZ.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  rep.  of 
Koelin,  and  circle  of  Stolpe.    Pop.  270. 

ZITZ1SHAU8EN,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Nurtingcn, 
on  the  Neckar.    Pop.  397. 

ZITZLAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  district 
above  the  Knna,  and  bail,  of  Liu/..    Pop.  370. 

ZITZMIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Schlawe.    Pop.  420. 

ZITZOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Kos- 
lin,  and  circle  of  Schlawe.    Pop.  290. 

ZITZCH EN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  aud 
circle  of  Mcrseburg.    Pop.  320. 

ZITZSCHEWIG,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  cir- 
cle and  bail,  of  Dresden.   Pop.  1,020. 

ZIVOTOV.   See  Jivotov. 

ZIWENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Pardubitz.   Pop.  480. 

ZIZ,  or  8eoelmesa,  a  river  of  Marocco,  in  the 
prov.  of  Tafilet,  which  descends  from  the  S  side  of 
the  Great  Atlas ;  runs  SE,  and,  after  a  course  of  300 
m.,  loses  itself  in  the  desert. 

ZIZELITZ,  or  Zizblicze,  a  market -town  of 
Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  of  Oitschin.  and 
bail,  of  Ehlumetz,  on  the  Ezidlina.    Pop.  2,000. 

ZIZELOWES,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Oitschin,  and  bail,  of  Koniginhof. 
Pop.  380. 

ZIZERS,  a  market-town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  the  Orisons  and  Ligne-de-la-Maison-de- 
Dieu,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  8  m.  N  of 
Co  ire.  Pop.  1,115.  It  has  an  alms-house  and  min- 
eral baths. 

ZLABERN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  district 
below  the  Enns,  and  lower  circle  of  the  Mann- 
bartsberg.    Pop.  500. 

ZLABINGS,  Zijibincs,  or  Si-awowice,  a  town  of 
Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  30  m.  SSW  of 
Iglau.  Pop.  2,300.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cloth, 
and  possesses  mineral  wells. 

ZLACZKW,  or  ZtxczKwo,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  35  m.  SE  of  Kalisch, 
and  obwod  of  Jieradx.  Pop.  800.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  cloth,  hats,  and  hosiery. 

ZLADKOW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  cir- 
cle of  Brunn,  and  seignorv  of  Pcrnstcin.    Pop.  230. 

ZLAKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Brzeznitz,  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Moldau.    Pop.  540. 

ZLAMANK A,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Hradisch.   Pop.  260. 

ZLATNIK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Eul.    Pop.  330. 

ZL  ATT  EN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  the 
circle  of  Brack.    Pop.  250. 

ZLAUKOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonitt. 
Pop.  310. 

ZLEB,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pardubitz,  and  circle  of  Czaslau. 
Pop.  1,300.  It  has  a  castle,  and  possesses  manufac- 
tories of  saltpetre,  potash,  and  woollen  fabrics  and 
bleacheries. 

ZLECHAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradisch.   Pop.  600. 

ZLEM,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  in  t  e 
circle  of  Judenbruck.    Pop.  280. 

ZLIN,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  and  15  m.  NE  of  Hradisch,  on  the  Drew- 
nitza.  Pop.  in  1834,  2,630.  The  manufactures  of 
boots  and  of  pottery  form  important  branches  of  local 
industry. 

ZLINKA,  or  Jeluiza-Posa,  a  town  of  Russia  in 


Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  75  m.  NXE  of  Tchemigov, 
and  district  of  Novo-Zibcov. 

ZL1TOUN.   See  Ziutes. 

ZLITSCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Oitschin,  and  bail,  of  Braunau.  Pop.  300. 

ZLIW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
reg.  and  bail,  of  Budweis.    Pop.  260. 

ZLOBITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  cir- 
cle of  Olmutz,  and  seignorv  of  Kreinster.    Pop.  440. 

ZLOCZOW,  a  circle  and  town  of  Austria,  in  Ga- 
licia.  The  circle  is  bounded  on  the  N  and  NE  by 
Russia ;  on  the  SE  by  the  circle  of  Tarnapol ;  cm 
the  SE  by  that  of  Brzezany ;  and  on  the  W  by  the 
circles  of  Lemberg  and  Zolkiew.  It  ia  63  to.  in 
length  from  NW  to  SE,  and  39  m.  in  extreme 
breadth.  Except  in  the  SE  it  presents  a  generally 
flat  surface.  It  gives  rise  to  the  Bug  and  Serei, 
and  has  in  some  parts  a  tolerably  fertile  soil.  Agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  form  the  chief  pur- 
suits of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  in  1837,  232,964;  in 
1843,  245,046,  of  whom  26,000  are  Jews.— The 
town  is  36  m.  E  of  Lemberg.  Pop.  3,958,  of  whom 
1,850  are  Jews.  It  has  a  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
a  United  Greek  church,  and  an  ancient  castle. 
Sail-cloth  forms  its  chief  article  of  manufacture. 

ZLONIN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Prague,  and  bail,  of  Rakonitx.   Pop.  250. 

ZLONITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg  and 
circle  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  480.    It  has  a  fine  castle. 

ZLONITZ,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohf- 
mia,  in  the  circle  of  Rakonitz.  Pop.  770.  It  hu 
a  castle  belonging  to  the  princes  of  Klinsky,  and  an 
hospital. 

ZLOTNIKI,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and 
circle  of  Posen.    Pop.  240. 

ZLOTOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Marienwerdcr,  and  circle  of  Lobau.    Pop.  560. 

ZLOTTERIE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Marienwerdcr,  and  circle  of  Thorn.    Pop.  460. 

ZLOTTNIK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  320. 

ZLUCZEWO.   Sec  Zlaczew. 

ZMATYN.   See  Smattk. 

ZMEEV,  or  Zmiev,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  24  m.  SSE  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Sie- 
vernoI-Donetz.    Pop.  5.000.   It  has  two  churchea 

ZMEINOGOROSKOI,  a  fortified  town  of  Roi«a 
in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Tomsk,  and  district  of  Busk, 
on  the  Smeievka.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Schlangen- 
berg.  Pop.  3,000.  Gold  is  found  in  the  adjacent 
streams. 

ZMIETSCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  ia 
the  reg.  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of  Krumau.  Pop.  500. 

ZMIEWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
M.iricnwerdcr,  and  ci  rele  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  280. 

ZMISCHBEKSCH,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  the 
gov.  of  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Kuban. 

ZMOLLENITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Grata.    Pop.  260. 

ZMYGROD,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Gali- 
cia,  in  the  circle  and  11  m.  8  of  Yaslo.  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Wisloka.  It  has  manufactories  of  linen. 

ZMYSLONA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Schildberg.    Pop.  250. 

ZNATCHKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Poltava,  district  and  12  m.  SE  of  Lonbuy. 

ZNAYM,  a  circle  of  Austria,  in  the  SW  part  of 
Moravia,  bounded  on  the  E  and  NE  by  the  circle  of 
Brunn ;  on  the  8  by  the  archduchy  of  Austria;  and 
on  the  W  and  NW  by  the  circle  of  Iglau.  It  is  51 
m.  in  length  from  E  to  W,  45  m.  in  extreme  breadth 
from  N  to  S,  and  comprising  an  area  of  501  *q.  n>. 
Top.  in  1837,  157.752;  in  1843.167.406.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Taya,  by  which  it  is  watered  is 
the  8.  It  is  intersected  also  by  the  IgUwa,  Rokitna, 
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Jaromirszka,  and  Oslawa,  and  contains  several 
ponds.  The  N  part  is  mountainous,  but  in  other 
directions  it  consists  of  fertile  plains,  producing  in 
great  abundance  corn,  fruit,  wine,  flax,  anise,  mus- 
tard, and  fennel.  It  has  extensive  forests,  and  pos- 
sesses large  numbers  of  cattle. — The  chief  town, 
called  also  Znayni,  Znaymo,  or  Znogino,  stands  on 
a  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Tava,  88 
m.  8W  of  Briinn,  in  N  lat.  48°  51'  15",  and  E"  long. 
Iff"  r  36".  Pop.  in  1834,  5,010.  It  is  enclosed  bv 
walls,  is  well  built,  and  has  several  suburbs,  it 
contains  an  ancient  fortress,  now  employed  as  a 
military  fortress,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Mo- 
ravian princes  of  the  Znaym  dynasty,  several  con- 
vents, several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  and  an 
educational  establishment  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  the  military.  An  engagement  took  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  between  the  French  and 
Austrians,  in  June  1809. 

ZNKTINKK.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Iglau,  and  seignory  of  Gross-Meseritsch. 
Pop.  270. 

ZXIATKA,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Znaim,  and  seignory  of  Namiescht. 
Pop.  220. 

ZNIN,  or  Schjuw,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  8chubin.    Pop.  1,618. 
ZNIO-VARALLYA.   See  Vajiaj.lya  (Zxio). 
ZNOGMO.  SeeZxavM. 

ZNOROW,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Hradisch,  and  seignory  of  Wesclh. 

ZOAGLI,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  div.  and 
on  the  gulf  of  Genoa.    Pop.  3,900. 

ZOAR,  a  village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  U.  8.,  on  the  E  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas  river, 
and  90  m.  ENE  of  Columbus.  Pop.  in  1850,  249. 
It  was  formed  by  a  German  communal  colony,  called 
Separatists,  under  the  government  of  a  patriarch. 

ZOAR  (El),  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Sy- 
ria, near  the  SW  extremity  of  the  Dead  sea,  and 
near  the  frontier  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

ZOAR  A,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
75  m.  W  of  Tripoli. 

ZOBBENITZ,  a  village  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  circle  of  Helmstadt   Pop.  360. 

ZOBEIR,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pash. 
and  9  m.  SW  of  Bassora.  It  iB  well-built,  with 
straight  and  well-kept  streets.  This  town  was 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Bcunora.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  one  of  the  first  disciples  of 
Mahomet,  whose  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vici- 
nity, amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 

ZOBEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  and 
circle  of  Liegnitz.    Pop.  200.    It  has  a  castle. 
ZOBELITZ.   See  ZOBUH. 
ZOBERITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Bitterfeld.    Pop.  200. 

ZQBERSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Liebenwerda.  Pop.  240. 

ZOBES,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Plauen.    Pop.  385. 

ZOBIGKER,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
and  bail,  of  Leipsig.   Pop.  312. 

ZOBING,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  upper  circle 
of  the  Mannhartsberg.  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Great- 
Kemp,  8  ro.  NE  of  Krems. 

ZOBINGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Ellwangen.    Pop.  775. 

ZOBLITZ,  or  Zobblitz.  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  bail,  of  Lauterstein,  and  18  m. 
8E  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  in  1837,  1,415;  in  1843, 
1.545.  It  is  well-built,  and  possesses  manufacto- 
ries of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  lace,  and  several 
breweries. — Also  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Rothenburg.    Pop.  280. 


ZOBRA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  63  m.  NW 
of  Sana. 

ZOBTEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  Si- 
lesia, regency  and  27  m.  SW  of  Breslau,  and  circle 
of  Schweidnitz,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  on  which  is  a  quarry  of  fine  marble.  It  has 
two  churches  and  an  hospital.— Also  a  village  of  the 
regency  of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Lowenberg.  Pop. 
650.    it  has  a  castle. 

ZOBTENBERG.  a  mountain  of  Prussia,  in  Sile- 
sia, in  the  regenev  of  Breslau,  and  circle  of  Schweid- 
nitz.   It  has  an  alt.  of  2,320  ft.  above  sea-level. 

ZODEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Gorlitx.  Pop.  700.  It  has 
two  castles. 

ZODIN.   See  Jonnv. 

ZOEN,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  diocese  and 
bail,  of  Aggershuus,  on  the  gulf  of  Christlania. 

ZOERLEPARWYS,  a  department  and  commune 
of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Antwerp,  and  arrond.  of 
Turnhout    Pop.  431. 

ZOERSEL,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  and  arrond.  of  Antwerp.  Pop. 
944. 

ZOEST,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  and  17 
m.  ENE  of  Utrecht,  and  arrond.  of  Amersfoort.  Pop. 
1,290.  To  the  NW  of  this  village  iB  the  castle  of 
Zoestdvk. 

ZOETENAEY,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond. 
of  Fumes. 

ZOETERMEER,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  South  Holland,  and  S  of  Haag.    Pop.  960. 

ZOFINGEN,  a  bail,  and  village  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  cant,  of  Aargau,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Wig- 
gcr,  11  m.  SSWof  Aarau.  Pop.  3,175.  It  has  a 
public  library,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  cotton 
fabrics,  ribbon,  velvet,  &c.  This  town  is  of  great 
antiquity.   The  district  of  Z.  comprises  5  circles. 

ZOGANY,  a  town  of  Nigritia,  in  Kanem,  on  the 
N  bank  of  Lake  Tchad.  It  stands  in  a  flat  locality, 
covered  with  a  species  of  low  brushwood,  locally 
named  Kaneskia. 

ZOGERSDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  dis- 
trict below  the  Enns,  and  lower  circle  of  the  Mann- 
hartsberg.   Pop.  200. 

ZOGGE.  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Ham  me.    Pop.  408. 

ZOGNO,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Lombardy,  in 
the  deleg.  and  8  m.  N  of  Bergamo,  on  the  r.  batik  of 
the  Brembo.    Pop.  2,000. 

ZOHAB,  a  town  and  district  of  Asia,  the  political 
relations  of  which  are  matter  of  dispute  between  the 
governments  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  The  district  is 
bounded  on  the  NW  by  the  river  Diyalah ;  on  the 
E  by  the  mountain-range  of  Zagros ;  and  on  the  8 
by  the  river  Holwan.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  where 
irrigated  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  com,  which 
is  principally  disposed  of  to  traders  from  Bagdad. 
The  town,  which  lies  about  100  m.  NE  of  Bagdad, 
from  its  frontier  position  between  Turkey  and  Persia, 
is  exposed  to  constant  spoliation,  and  in  1836  was  a 
mans  of  ruins,  with  scarcely  200  inhabited  houses. 
Immediately  overhanging  the  town  to  the  E,  is  the 
fortress  of  Ban-Zardah,  or  Kalahi-Yezdijird,  the 
stronghold  of  Holwan,  to  which  Yczdijird,  the  lust 
of  the  Sasanian  kings,  retreated  after  the  capture  of 
Ctesiphon  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  labour  which  the  monarchs  of  those  ages  be- 
stowed upon  their  royal  buildings.  It  is  formed  by 
a  shoulder  projecting  westward  from  the  mountain 
of  Dal&hu,  girt  upon  three  sides  by  an  inaccessible 
scarp,  and  defended  upon  the  other,  where  alone  it 
admits  of  attack,  by  a  wall  and  dry  ditch  of  colossal 
drawn  right  across  from  one  scarp  to 
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the  other,  a  distance  of  above  2  id.  The  wall  is 
now  in  rains,  and  the  debris  has  fallen  down  into 
the  ditch  at  its  foot,  bnt  it  still  presents  a  line  of 
defence  of  no  ordinary  description.  It  is  flanked  by 
bastions  at  regular  intervals,  and  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  about  50  ft.  in  height  and  20  ft.  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  edge  of  the  scarp  has  also  been  faced  all 
round  with  a  wall  of  legs  dimensions.  The  hill  it- 
self is  elevated  very  considerably  above  the  plain  of 
'/...  perhaps  2,000  ft.:  the  slopo  from  the  plain  is 
abrupt,  and  it  is  everywhere  crowned  by  a  scarp 
varying  from  300  to  500  ft.  The  N  side  of  the  hill 
is  higher  than  the  S,  and  the  table-land  of  the  fort, 
containing  about  10  sq.  m.,  presents  an  inclined  sur- 
face throughout  At  the  NL  angle,  where  the  scarp 
rises  in  a  rocky  ridge  to  its  highest  point,  and  joinB 
the  mountain  of  DalAhu,  there  is  a  pass  which  con- 
ducts into  tin:  fort,  the  ascent  rising  gradually  along 
the  shoulder ;  the  whole  way  from  the  town  of  Z.  is 
easy  enough,  but  the  descent  on  the  other  side  into 
the  table-land  of  the  fort  is  by  a  precipitous  and 
difficult  gorge.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  Mount 
Ararat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  will  fall  in  pretty 
well  with  the  frontier  boundary  of  Turkey  ana  Per- 
sia, as  it  is  at  present  laid  down  in  our  maps,  and  as 
it  has  remained  from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  to  the 
present  day.  About  the  northern  half  of  this  line 
there  is  no  dispute.  Zohab,  one  of  the  disputed  dis- 
tricts, falls  about  its  middle ;  and  about  half  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  same  line  will  pass  through  the 
disputed  district  of  Mohamran.  According  to  the 
decision  of  the  conferences  at  Erzerum,  Zohab  was 
assigned  to  the  Turks,  and  Mohamran  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  district  of  Mohamran  has  an  extensive 
littoral  upon  the  Persian  gulf,  stretching  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  towards  Bushire,  and  a  conve- 
nient port  near  the  river's  mouth.  The  Turks  lay 
much  more  store  by  Mohamran  than  Zohab,  a  terri- 
tory comparatively  fruitless  to  them  by  the  intract- 
able nature  of  the  Kurdish  tribes  which  inhabit  it, 
and  from  which  tribute  can  only  be  extracted  at  the 
sword's  point. 

ZOEILOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of  Lebus.    Pop.  290. 

ZOHSE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Hoi  iietnia,  in  the 
regency  of  Pardubitz,  bail,  of  Landskron.  Pop.  650. 

ZOLCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Prenzlau.   Pop.  200. 

ZOLDEKOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Stettin,  and  circle  of  Kammin.    Pop.  215. 

ZOLDER,  a  department  and  commune  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  arrond.  of  Ual- 
selt   Pop.  ofdep.,  2,378;  of  com.,  1,234. 

ZOLENDNICE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency of  Posen,  and  circle  of  Kroben.    Pop.  200. 

ZOLES  (Sax),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
1 1  m.  from  Zamora,  in  a  fertile  locality.    Pop.  800. 

ZOLKENDORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of 
Ivenack.    Pop.  200. 

ZOLKIEW,  a  circle  and  town  of  Austria,  in  Ga- 
licia.  The  circle  is  bounded  on  the  N  W  by  Poland ; 
on  the  NE  by  Russia ;  on  tho  E  by  the  circle  of 
Zloczow ;  on  the  S  by  that  of  Lemberg ;  and  on  the 
SW  by  the  circle  of  Pnsemy&L  It  comprises  a  sur- 
face, generally  flat,  of  75  m.  in  length  from  E  to 
W,  and  48  m.  in  medium  breadth.  Its  chief  river 
is  the  Bug.  It  produces  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  le- 
gumes, and  contains  extensive  forests.  Pop.  in 
1837,  210,043;  in  1843,  224,027.  It  contains  17 
towns  and  267  villages.— The  town  is  15  m.  N  of 
Lemberg,  on  a  small  river,  in  N  lat.  50"  4',  and  E 
long.  24*.  It  has  a  castle,  a  convent,  a  school,  and 
a  military  hospital.  Pop.  3,800.  It  has  manufac- 
tories of  cloth,  and  of  china,  and  tanneries.   In  the 


vicinity  is  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to  the  So- 
bieski  family. 

ZOLKIEVVKA.  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
Poland,  in  the  gov.  and  27  m.  SSE  of  Lublin,  and 
obwod  of  Krasnistan.    Pop.  200. 

ZOLKOW,  a  village  of  Mecklenborg-Schweriu. 
in  the  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail,  of  Lubs-on- 
the-Warnow.    Pop.  300. 

ZOLLCHAU.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Jerichow.    Pop.  320. 

ZOLLDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  J  ungbunzlau.  Pop.  340. 

ZOLLEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Soldin.   Pop.  260. 

ZOLLGRUN,  a  village  of  Reuss-Schleix,  in  the 
prov.  of  Schleiz.    Pop.  410. 

ZOLLIKON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
bail.,  and  SW  of  Zurich,  on  the  Zurcher-See.  Pop. 
1,316. 

ZOLLIKOFEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  and  baiL  of  Bern.    Pop.  1,045. 

ZOLLING,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  res;,  of 
Liegnits,  and  circle  of  Friestadt.  Pop.  490.  It  has 
a  castle. 

ZOLLING  (Gboss  and  Km),  two  village*  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Brexlau,  and  circle  of  Del*. 
Pop.  601  and  303. 

ZOLLNITZ,  a  village  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  in  the 
bail,  of  Rotla.   Pop.  300. 

ZOLLINO,  a  market-town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov. 
of  the  Terra-d'Otranto,  district  and  12  m.  SSE  of 
Leice.    Pop.  560. 

ZOLLWITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipsig,  and  bail,  of  Golditz.   Pop.  252. 

ZOLONDOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Brotuberg.   Pop.  240. 

ZOLOTCHEV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is 
the  gov.  and  district  and  24  m.  NNW  of  Kharkov, 
on  the  Ouda.   Pop.  5,000.   It  has  some  dilapidated 


ZOLOTOI-OSTROV,  an  island  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  gov.  of  Astrakhan,  formed  by  two  of 
the  embouchures  of  the  Ural,  in  the  Caspian  s*a. 
It  is  surrounded  with  sand-banks,  which  now  pre- 
vent all  approach  except  in  small  boats. 

ZOLOTONOCHA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  ] 
the  gov.  and  126  m.  W  of  Poltava,  on  a 
of  the  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Dnieper.  Pop. 
1 ,000.  It  has  two  convents,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  cattle. 

ZOLOTOPOL,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  Kiev,  district  and  45  m.  SE  of  Zveoi- 
gorodka. 

ZOLTKAMP,  a  fortified  village  of  Holland,  in 
the  prov.  and  14  m.  NW  of  Groningen,  and  27  m. 
ENE  of  Lecuwardin,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  eni boa- 
chare  of  the  Hunse. 

ZOLUDEK,  or  Jolodkx,  a  town  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  in  the  gov.  and  51  m.  ESE  of  Grodno,  and 
district  of  Li  da. 

ZOLVERN,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  <rf 
Luxemburg,  and  cant  of  Esch,  on  the  Alzette. 
Pop.  360.   It  has  a  castle. 

ZOLY.   See  Soul. 

ZOLYOM.   See  Soul.   See  also  Sohl  (Alt). 

ZOM  A  (La),  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and 
63  m.  from  Sarogosa,  and  27  in.  from  Alcanix- 
Pop.  140.  In  the  vicinity  arc  mines  of  iron  and 
lead. 

ZOMBER,  or  Sombor,  a  royal  town  of  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  gov.  or  coroitat  of  Bags-Bodrogh, 
29  m.  NE  of  Eszek,  on  the  Mosztunka,  near  the 
French  canal,  which  connects  the  Danube  and 
Theiss.  Pop.  22,000,  of  whom  upwards  of  two- 
thirds  are  Catholics.    It  has  a  Greek  and  a  Catholic 
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school,  and  a  Greek  gymnasium  and  school.  The 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  corn  and  in  cattle. 

ZOMOEIVECK,  a  colony  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Bromberg.    Pop.  220. 

ZONAS,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  Livadia,  on  the 
confines  of  the  hypodioceso  of  Dorialc,  and  30 
m.  NE  of  Lepanto.  it  forms  a  part  of  the  Pindus 
chain,  rises  between  the  mountains  of  Vardisio  and 
Elato,  and  to  the  NE  of  Mount  Oxas. 

ZONDAG,  or  8itxday,  a  river  of  Sonth  Africa, 
which  has  its  source  on  the  8W  side  of  the  Snieuw- 
Berg  or  Snow  mountains ;  runs  S ;  forms  for  some 
distance  the  line  of  separation  with  the  district  of 
Uitenhagen ;  traverses  the  latter,  and,  after  a  total 
course  of  150  m.,  enters  Algoa  bay.  Its  fall  is  con- 
siderable, and  its  bed  rocky.  Its  tributaries  are 
chieflv  periodical  streams. 

ZONEBAD,  a  river  of  Persia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Azerdbi  [an,  an  affluent  of  Lake  Urmina  or  Shahee. 

ZONHOVEN,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  Limburg  and  arrond.  of 
Hasset.    Pop.  of  dep.  2,556 ;  of  com.  244. 

ZONNE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of 
East  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Saint-  Jean-d'Ercmo. 
Pop.  161. 

ZONNEBEKE,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  arrond. 
of  Yores.    Pop.  2,421. 

ZONNEGHEM,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  East  Flanders,  and  arrond. 
of  Audenarde.    Pop.  of  dep.,  385;  of  com.,  166. 

ZONS,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of  the 
Rhine,  regency  and  9  m.  SSE  of  Dusscldorf,  and 
circle  of  Reuss,  near  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pop. 
900.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth,  tanneries,  and  dis- 
tilleries of  brandy.  This  town,  under  the  name  of 
Geaonia,  was  one  of  the  50  castles  of  Drusus.  In  the 
ancient  maps  it  is  called  Sontenum.  It  was  formerly 
bathed  by  the  Rhine.  It  was  fortified  by  Sigfricd, 
and  in  1645  withstood  an  attack  by  the  French. 

ZONZONATE.   See  Soxsoxate.   8ee  also  Tri- 

KTDAD. 

ZOOGO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Sudan,  to  the  W  of 

ZOOTZEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Ost  Pricgnitz.    Pop.  220. 

ZOPEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Wehlan.  Pop.  200. — Also 
a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Leipsig,  bail, 
and  near  Vorna.   Pop.  389. 

ZOPPOK,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Danzig,  and  circle  of  Ncustadt,  on  the  Baltic.  Pop. 
598.    It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  of  paper. 

ZOPPOLHEN.  a  village  of  Reuss-Greiz,  in  the 
bail,  of  Burgk.    Pop.  580. 

ZOPTAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in 
the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of  Wiesenberg. 
Pop.  1,140. 

ZOPTEN,  a  village  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  the 
bail,  of  Grafenthal.    Pop.  220. 

ZORA,  a  village  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  pash. 
and  39  m.  NNE  of  Bagdad,  near  a  canal  drawn  from 
the  Diala.  Pop.  1,000.  The  environs  produce  dates 
and  silk,  and  pasture  largo  herds  of  buffaloes. 

ZORBIG  (Ri.eixzerrst,  or  Zipperzerbst),  a  town 
of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of  Mersvbnrg,  and  circle 
of  Htterfeld,  on  the  Fnhne,  12  m.  NNE  of  Ilalle. 
Pop.  in  1843,  2,856.  It  has  a  suburb,  an  hospital, 
and  an  ancient  castle.   Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the 


ZORE,  or  Zua,  a  town  and  port  of  Arabia,  in 
Oman,  to  the  W  of  Ras-eUHad,  and  105  m.  SE  of 
Muscat.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Persia  and  Sinde. 
ZORGE,  a  town  of  Brunswick,  in  the  circle  and 


27  m.  SW  of  Blankenburg,  on  a  small  river  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  1,268.  It  has  important  iron- 
works. 

ZORITA,  a  town  in  the  prov.  of  Caceres,  and 
partido  of  Logrosan.  Pop.  2,273.  It  has  a  parish 
church  and  a  custom-house.— Also  a  market-town 
of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Castellon-de-la- Plana,  and 
69  m.  N  of  Valencia,  on  a  height  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Bergantc.  Pop.  600.  On  the  r.  bank  of  the 
river,  in  a  grotto,  is  a  enrious  chapel. 

ZORITA-DE-LAS-CANES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  prov.  and  42  m.  E  of  Madrid,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tagus.   Pop.  150. 

ZORN,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its  source  on 
the  E  side  of  the  Vosgcs,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Mcnrthe, 
flows  thence  N  into  the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
which  it  traverses  from  W  to  E,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  60  m.,  throws  itself  into  the  Modcr,  on  the  r. 
bank,  a  little  below  Rohrweiler.  Its  principal  afflu- 
ents arc  the  Zintzel,  Moselle,  and  Rohrbach. 

ZORNDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov.  of 
Brandenburg,  regency  of  Frankfurt,  and  circle  of 
Kustrin.  Pop.  500.  An  engagement  between  Fre- 
derick II.  ana  the  Russians  took  place  here  in  1758. 
—Also  a  villago  of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of 
Wieselburg,  on  an  arm  of  the  Leitha,  to  which  it 
gives  its  name.  Pop.  1,267.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  hay,  cattle,  and  wool,  and  is  noted 
for  its  Cray  fish. 

ZORNETING,  or  ZoRxrmxo,  a  village  of  Bava- 
ria, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  preaidial  of 
Ebersberg.    Pop.  454. 

ZORNHEIM,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov.  of 
Rhoin-Hesscn,  and  circle  of  Mainz.    Pop.  680. 

ZORNISZCZE.   Sec  Jorxiciitchi. 

ZORNOSA,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
Vizcava,  between  Bilboa  and  Vittoria.  An  engage- 
ment'took  place  here  between  the  Spaniards  and 
French  on  the  31st  Oct.  1808. 

ZORRAQUIN,  a  market-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
prov.  and  15  m.  E  of  Burgos.    Pop.  200. 

ZORRICA,  or  Zphrico,  a  town  of  Malta,  7  m. 
SW  of  La  Valetta,  and  about  J  a  mile  from  the  S 
coast  of  the  island.    Pop.  3,500. 

ZORRO,  or  Sorro,  a  river  of  Portugal,  in  the 
prov.  of  Alemtcjo,  which  has  its  source  to  the  HW 
of  Alpalhao,  near  the  S  bank  of  the  Tagus,  runs  W 
and  SW,  and  after  a  course  of  about  60  m.  joins  the 
Sorrava,  opposite  Conco. 

ZOSCHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Merseburg,  on  the  Luppe.   Pop.  580. 

ZOSCHINGEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Swabia, 
in  the  presidial  of  Lauingen.    Pop.  596. 

ZOSNITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  retrency  of  Uohniiscb-Leipa,  and  bail,  of  Auscha. 
Pop.  260. 

ZOSSEN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
and  circle  of  Teltow,  on  the  Notte,  21  m.  S  of  Pots- 
dam. Pop.  in  1843,  1,919.  It  is  enclosed  by  pali- 
sades and  ditches,  and  has  three  suburbs,  a  castle, 
and  an  hospital.  The  manufacture  of  linen,  and  ad- 
jacent fisheries  form  the  chief  branches  of  local  in- 
dustry.—Also  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Silesia,  in  the 
circle  of  Troppau.    Pop.  980. 

ZOTORSKAIA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  240  m.  NE  of  Novo- 
Tcherkask,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Khoper. 

ZOTTANCE,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  of  Zolkiew.  Pop.  2,000.  It  has  a  Catho- 
lic and  a  United  Greek  church. 

ZOTTELSTADT.  a  village  of  Saxe- Weimar,  in 
the  prov.  of  Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Rossla.  Pop. 
400. 

ZOTTEWITZ.  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Grossenhain."  Pop.  200. 
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ZOTTIG,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Sileeia,  in  the 
ci  -cks  of  Troppau.    Pop.  550. 

ZOTTISHOFEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
ci.xle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Kiinzelaau.  Pop. 

2ro. 

ZOTTKUTTEL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia, 
in  the  circle  of  Olmutz,  and  seignory  of  Hohenstadt. 
Pop.  1.250. 

ZOTTWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Brcslau,  and  circle  of  Ohlau.    Pop.  730. 

ZOTZENBACH,  a  viUage  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  Starkenburg,  circle  of  Hippenheim,  and  presidial 
of  Forth.    Pop.  580. 

ZOTZENHEIM,  a  village  of  Hesse,  in  the  prov. 
of  Rhein-Hesse,  and  circle  of  Bingen.    Pop.  33U. 

ZOUBLOV,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  and  75  in.  SW  of  Tver,  on  the  Volga,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Vazowza.  Pop.  1,000.  It  con- 
tains four  churches  and  an  alms-house. 

ZOUCHA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  gov.  of  Toula,  and  district  of  No- 


gov. 

vosil,  enters  the  gov.  of  Ozel,  traverses  Mtzensk, 
and  after  a  course  in  a  WNW  direction  of  about  75 
m..  joins  the  Oka,  on  the  r.  bank,  a  little  to  the  N 
of  Dechkin,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  governments 
of  Ozel  and  Tula. 

ZOUT,  or  Salt-river,  a  river  of  South  Africa, 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  district  of  Beaufort,  in 
the  Nieuwveld-Bergcn.  runs  along  the  E  conflnes  of 
the  district,  forming  the  dividing  line  with  that  of 
Graaf-Reynet,  and  at  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
districts  of  Georgia  and  Uitenhage,  joins  the  Kar- 
reeka,  and  thence  takes  the  name  of  Cam  too s  or 
Great  river.  It  has  a  total  course  of  about  90  in. 
ZOVAN.  SoeZAoaa.v 

ZOYANY,  a  village  of  Transylvania,  in  the  comi- 
tat  of  Kraszna,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Berettyo,  and  6 
m.  W  of  Somlyo. 

ZOVAR.  a  halting -place  in  the  Sahara,  in  the 
district  of  Bergu,  24  m.  N\V  of  the  town  of  that 
name.    It  has  good  wells. 

ZOVAYA,  or  Zawueh,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  9  m.  W 
of  Mesurata.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  are 
surrounded  with  gardens. 

ZOW,  or  Zo,  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tibbus,  to  the  S  of  Bilma,  on  the  road 
from  Murzuk  to  Kouka.  It  is  well-supplied  with 
water.  The  name,  signifying  'difficult,'  is  derived 
from  tho  dangerous  character  of  the  route  in  which 
it  is  situated.  A  little  to  the  N  of  Z.  is  another 
named  Zow-Scfrhrir  or  Little  Zow,  near  a 


named  Zow-Seghnr  or  Li 
of  hills  named  Kakoroum. 


ZOW  AT.  Zawat.  or  Hkabiuh.  a  Moorish  tribe  of  Nbrritia. 
who  Inhabit  the  territory  to  the  N  of  Timbuctii.  Their  chief 
towns  arc  El  Arswan  ami  Bounbeya.  Major  Lalojt  was  assas- 
sinated by  order  of  the  chief  of  thU  territory  In  1827. 

ZRUCZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  and  20 
ra.  SW  of  Czaslau,  on  the  Sarawa. 

ZRUTSCH,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  regency  of  Pardubitz,  and  bail,  of  Le- 
betsch.    Pop.  800.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZSAMBEK,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  comitat  of  Pesth,  15  m.  WNW  of  Ofen. 

ZSAMBOKRETH  (Nyitra).  or  Zabokrkkt,  a 
market-town  of  Austria,  in  Hungary,  in  the  comitat 
and  24  m.  NNE  of  Ncutra,  and  near  the  r.  bank  of 
the  river  of  that  name. 

ZSAMBOLY.   See  Hatzfeld. 

ZSARNOCZA,  Zbrnowitz,  or  Zarnowice,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  in  the  comitat  of  Bars,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Gran,  and  6  m.  NE  of  Uj-Banya. 

ZSCUAGAN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Torgau.    Pop.  290. 

ZSCHAITEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Groascnhain.   Pop.  280. 


ZSCHAITZ,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Meissen.    Pop.  285. 

ZSCHEPA  (Gross  and  Kuux),  a  village  of  Sax- 
ony, in  the  circle  of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Gu*sea- 
hain.    Pop.  320. 

ZSCHEPPLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Delitzacb,  on  the  Molds, 
near  Eilenbur?.    Pop.  628. 

ZSCHERBEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  the  Seal.    Pop.  310. 

ZSCHERNGOSTA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brandenburg,  regency  of  Frankfort,  on  the 
Oder,  circle  and  18  m.  SSW  of  Kalau.  In  its  vici- 
nity is  an  extensive  glass  manufactory. 

ZSCHERNITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Dehtzsch.   Pop.  350. 

ZSCHERNITZSCU,  a  village  of  Saxe-Altenburg. 
Pop.  360. 

ZSCHERNSKE.  a  villa-.-  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Liegnitz,  and  circle  of  Rothenburg.    Pop.  200. 

ZSCHIEDGE,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
and  bail,  of  Dresden.    Pop.  200. 

ZSCHIEREN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Pirua.    Pop.  310. 

ZSCHIESEWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Bitterfeld.   Pop.  200. 

ZSCUIRLA,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Leipsig,  and  bail,  of  Golditz.    Pop.  285. 

ZSCHOCHAU,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Dresden,  and  bail,  of  Meissen,  near  Dobeln. 
Pop.  436. 

ZSCHOCKEN  (Ober  and  Uvrza),  a  village  of 
Saxonv,  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  near  Harte ostein. 
Pop.  1,098. 

ZSCHOLLAU,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Leipsig,  and  bail,  of  Oschatz.    Pop.  200. 

ZSCHOPAU,  a  river  of  Saxony,  which  has  its 
source  on  the  N  side  of  the  Erzgebirge,  in  the  8 

rrt  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  runs  N,  waters  the 
part  of  the  circle  of  Leipsig,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  75  m.  joins  the  Mulde,  at  Tre-eburgus,  3  m. 
WNW  of  Dobeln.  Wolkenstein,  Zschopau,  Mett- 
weyda,  and  Waldheim,  are  the  chief  places  on  its 
banks. — Also  a  town  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and 
bail,  of  Augustushurg,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Zscbo- 
pau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zschopenberg.  Pop.  in  1837, 
5,813;  in  1843,  6,169;  in  1849.  6,938.  It  has  a  cat- 
tle and  two  churches,  and  possesses  manufactories 
of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery,  parchment,  and 
pottery,  bleacheries,  and  several  breweries. 

ZSOlIOPPENITZ,  a  village  of  Saxe-Alteoberg, 
and  bail,  of  Altenberg.    Pop.  200. 

ZSCHORLAU,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle 
of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Kirchberg,  near  8chnee- 
berg.  Pop.  2,065.  It  has  manufactories  of  lace, 
and  iron-ware. 

ZSCHORNA,  a  village  of  Saxonv,  in  the  circle 
of  Leipsig.  and  bail,  of  Wurzen.    Pop.  336. 

ZSCHORNEGOSDA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regenev  of  Frankfort,  near  Kalau.    Pop.  310. 

ZSCUORNEWITZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Bitterfeld.  . 
220. 

ZSCHORTAU.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Dcliusch,  on  the  Lober- 
bach.    Pop.  500. 

ZSELLELZ,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  comi- 
tat of  Bars,  on  the  Gran. 

ZSOGOD,  or  Soood,  a  village  of  Transylvania,  in 
the  Szeklers  territory,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Aluta, 
3  m.  ESE  of  Csik-Szcreda. 

ZSOLNA.   See  Siolxa. 

ZSOLT.   See  Solt. 

ZSOMBOLY.    See  HaTznttn. 

ZUBA,  a  village  of  Syria,  15  m.  ESE  of  Jafta. 
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A  signal  victory  was 
by  Judas  Machabeus. 

ZITBAKI,  s  riTer  of  Japan,  in  the  island  of  Nifon, 
and  prov.  of  Dewa,  which  descends  from  the  Oraxi 
mountains,  runs  NW,  and  after  a  coarse  of  about  60 
m.,  throws  itself  into  the  sea  of  Japan. 

ZUBEN,  a  Tillage  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant  of 
Thnrgau.  and  bail,  of  Gottlieben.    Top.  225. 

ZUBERWANGEN,  a  parish  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant  of  St  Gall,  and  bail,  of  Wyt   Pop.  1,127. 

ZLJBIENA,  a  market-town  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
gov.  of  Torin,  8SW  of  Biella.    Pop.  5,000. 

ZUBIETA,  a  Tillage  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  5 
m.  from  San  Sebastian.  Pop.  158.— Also  a  market- 
town  in  the  prov.  of  Navarre,  and  30  m.  N  of  Pam- 
plona, in  the  valley  of  8.  Esteban-de-Lerin. 

ZUBOV,  a  moan  tain  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
W  part  of  Servia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Lieg  and 
Kamenitza. 

ZUBRI,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Olmatx,  and  bail,  of  Walachiscb-Meseritsch. 
Pop.  2,060. 

ZUBRY,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Iglau.   Pop.  440. 

ZUBSUCH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  of  Saodie.   Pop.  2,000. 

ZUCAPA,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  in  the  state  of 
that  name,  midway  between  the  coast  and  Guate- 
mala-la-Yieja.    Pop.  8,000. 

ZUCARELLO,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  division 
of  Genoa,  prov.  and  6  m.  NW  of  Albcngo,  on  the 
Arossia    Pop,  1,500. 

ZUCHAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Magdeburg,  and  circle  of  Kalbe.    Pop.  465. 

ZUCHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Neustettin.    Pop.  240. 

ZUCHERING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  Swabia,  in 
th«  presidial  of  Neuburg.   Pop.  622. 

ZUCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Koslin,  and  circle  of  Dramburg.   Pop.  328. 

ZLCHWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Solemn,  and  bail,  of  Bacheggberg,  near  the 
con  tin  nice  of  the  Emmen  with  the  Aar.   Pop.  435. 

ZUCKAU,  or  Zcckow,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
the  regency  of  Danzig,  and  circle  of  Karthaus,  on 
the  Radaune,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Stolpe.   Pop.  580.    It  has  a  paper-mill. 

ZUCKERHANDL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Znaim.    Pop.  260. 

ZUCKERUU.  an  island  of  New  Zealand,  to  the 
N  of  Cane  Borell,  in  the  island  of  Eahenomauwe. 

ZUCKER8,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Rummelsburg.    Pop.  240. 

ZUCKLAU,  a  villago  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Breslsu,  and  circle  of  Dels.    Pop.  470. 

ZUCKMANTKL,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Silesia, 
in  the  circle  and  12  m.  NW  of  Troppau,  and  duchy 
of  Neisse.  Pop.  3,200.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  pos- 
sesses manufac  tories  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics. 

ZUDA,  a  village  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  114  m. 
NW  of  Sana. 

ZUELA,  a  town  of  Tripoli,  in  Fezzan,  114  m. 
ENE  of  Murxuk.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  Fez- 
lam. 

{  ZUERA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  18  m. 
NE  of  Zaragoza,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Gallejo. 
Pop.  2,000.  It  is  well-built  and  has  a  collegiate 
church,  convent  and  almshouse. 

ZUEROS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  36 
m.  SE  of  Cordova,  and  partido  of  Cabra.  Pop. 
2,024.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  school  and  a  public 
granary. 

ZUF,  Gca,  Jamoarie,  or  Chuso  Hehieah,  a  town 
|      of  A  f Khan  istan,  capital  of  the  Ghorat  district,  170 
m.  SSW  of  Balkh,  and  130  m.  NNW  of  Candahar. 


This  town,  which  was  formerly  capital  of  a  state, 
was  taken  by  the  Khan  of  Khaiism,  and  sacked  by 
the  armies  of  Denghiz  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  Little 
now  remains  but  the  name. 

ZUFFERABAD,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  pre- 
sidency of  Bengal,  and  prov.  of  Allahabad,  5  m.  N 
of  Jnanpur.   Pop.  20,000. 

ZU  Fr  ON  N  E,  or  Mbrs-el-Facm,  a  town  of  Algeria, 
75  m.  E  of  Algiers,  and  48  m.  W  of  Bougie,  in  the 
prov.  of  Constantino,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Coal 
is  found  in  the  environs. 

ZUFRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Huelva, 
and  partido  of  Aracena,  45  m.  NNW  of  Seville,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra- Morena.    Pop.  730. 

ZUG,  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  situated 
between  47*  5'  and  47°  13'  N  lat,  and  between  8°  24' 
and  8"  39*  E  long.,  bounded  by  the  canton  of  Zurich 
— from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sihl — on  the  N; 
bySchwytz — from  which  for  several  leagues  it  is 
divided  by  Lake  Zug,  the  line  of  demarcation  from 
which  in  its  entire  length  is  described  by  the  Reuss 
— on  the  E  and  W ;  and  by  Lucerne  and  Aargau  on 
the  8.  It  comprises  an  area  14  m.  in  length  from 
E  to  W,  and  9  m.  in  extreme  breadth,  and  is,  next 
to  Geneva,  the  smallest  canton  in  Switzerland. 
Pop.  in  1837,  15,322,  of  whom  14,193  were  citizens 
of  the  cant,  1,019  those  of  other  cants.,  and  110 
strangers.  Pop.  in  1850, 17,461,  of  whom  17,346  were 
Catholics.  The  German  language  is  that  commonly 
spoken.  Towards  the  N  W  this  cant,  consists  chiefly 
of  plains.  The  Zugerberg  rises  to  the  8  of  Lake  Zug. 
and  in  the  SE  are  several  mountain-ranges.  Except 
on  the  E  frontier,  traversed  by  the  Limmat,  this 
cant,  is  comprised  entirely  within  the  basin  of  the 
Reuss.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  whole  of  that  of  Egeri.  Its 
principal  rivers  are  the  Reuss  and  Sihl,  on  the  E  and 
W  frontiers;  and,  in  the  interior,  the  Lorze,  an  efflux 
from  Lake  Egeri,  and  affluent  of  Lake  Zug,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Reuss.  The  climate  is  mild,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing grain,  fruit,  cider,  and  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, but  inferior  in  quality,  wine.  Butter  and  cheese 
are  among  the  most  important  agricultural  produc- 
tions. The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  in  paper 
leather,  and  floes-silk.  Cattle,  timber,  kirchwasser, 
cider,  chestnuts,  fruit  »od  butter,  are  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  trade.  A  small  school  at  Zug,  and  a  Latin 
school  at  Zaar,  are  its  only  educational  establish- 
ments. The  cant,  of  Z.  ranks  eighth  in  the  order  of 
the  Helvetian  confederation.  Its  contingent  for  the 
federal  army  is  456  men,  and  16  horses,  and  2,295 
francs  in  silver.  Its  receipts  in  1843  amounted  to 
90,000  franca*  It  depends  upon  the  diocese  of 
Co  ire,  and  has  an  Episcopal  commission.  It  is  a 
democratic  republic,  the  citizens  of  which  enjoy  po- 
litical privileges,  and  are  all  soldiers  on  attaining 
the  age  of  19.  In  1837  the  number  of  active  citi- 
zens was  estimated  at  3,500.  The  sovereignty  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  is  exercised  either  directly 
in  the  national,  or  in  the  communal  assemblies,  or 
by  representatives  forming  the  councils  or  consti- 
tuted bodies.  The  landsgemeiruie.  or  National  As- 
sembly, meets  once  a-year  to  receive  the  reports  of 
the  administrators  of  public  affairs,  and  to  appoint 
the  public  functionaries.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
rorfjcietzten,  is  named  for  life.  He  presides  at  the 
Inndsgemeinde,  and  is  assisted  in  the  exercise  of 
the  executive  power  by  the  icantwitratk,  or  council 
of  the  canton,  of  which  also  he  is  president  This 
council  consists  of  the  vorgesctzten  and  54  mem- 
bers elected  for  two  years  by  the  communal  assem- 
blies, with  liberty  to  represent  their  respective 
localities  rather  than  the  country  generally.  The 
legislative  power,  and  the  right  of  electing  deputies 
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to  the  diet,  were  delegated  by  the  constitution  in 
1814  to  the  landrath,  or  council  of  the  country, 
consisting  of  a  number  triple  to  that  of  the  kanton's- 
ratb,  and  hence  called  the  great  or  triple  council, 
and  which  meets  three  times  a-year.  The  cant,  is 
divided  into  two  amts, — vis.,  the  innerc-amt,  con- 
taining 6  communes,  and  the  ausscre-amt,  which 
comprises  5.— The  chief  town,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  on  the  E  bank  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ztigerberg,  and  17  m.  8  of 
Zurich,  in  N  lat  47°  9',  and  E  long.  6s  35',  at  an  alt. 
of  1,443  ft.  above  aea-leveL  Pop.  8,302.  This 
town,  which  was  founded  in  the  15th  century,  still 
preserves  some  of  its  ancient  fortifications,  and  its 
massive  walls  and  towers.  It  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  in  which  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Zursanben  family,  a  capuchin  convent, 
a  gymnasium,  a  public  library,  an  arsenal,  and  a 
poors'-housc.  It  has  manufactories  of  paper  and  of 
leather,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle, 
wood,  kirchwasser,  cider,  chestnuts,  and  dried  fruit. 
In  1435  two  of  the  streets  sunk  into  the  lake,  and  in 
1594  several  houses  shared  the  same  fate.  In  1795 
it  saffered  extensively  by  fire. 

ZUG  (Luce  op),  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  an  angle  formed  near  its  centre  by 
the  cant,  of  Lucerne,  the  northern  of  which  is  com- 
prised in  the  cant,  of  the  same  name,  and  the  south- 
ern in  that  of  Schwytz.  It  is  connected  with  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  its  affluents,  by  the  Lorze, 
Keuss,  and  Aa,  and  is  bordered  on  the  E  and  S  by 
the  Zugerberg  and  Righi  mountains.  It  is  12  m.  in 
length  from  N  to  8,  and  3  m.  in  extreme  breadth, 
and  is  1,840  ft.  in  alt.  above  sea-level.  Its  princi- 
pal affluent  is  the  Lorze,  an  efflux  of  Lake  Egeri, 
which  it  receives  on  the  N  at  Chain,  and  which 
afterwards  conveys  its  waters  to  the  Keuss.  The 
E  bank  of  this  lake  is  the  most  fertile.  It  abounds 
with  fish,  and  is  said  to  contain  carp  of  90  lbs 
weight. 

ZUQA,  or  Zoiwa,  a  river  of  South  Africa,  which 
flows  from  the  SE  extremity  of  Lake  Ngami,  in  a 
stream  which,  for  two  or  three  days  from  the  lake, 
mi  from  300  to  500  yds.  wide,  and'  pursues  an  E,  S, 
SE,  and  then  NE  course,  becoming  narrower  and 
shallower  as  it  proceeds,  until  it  divides  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  rivulets,  which  are  finally  absorbed  in 
extensive  salt  marshes  in  the  great  Kalahari  de- 
sert. Its  water  is  clear,  soft,  and  cold.  Its  volume 
of  water  is  largest  in  October,  and  it  then  gradually 
decreases  till  June.  Its  banks,  for  some  distance 
from  the  lake,  are  flat  and  swampy ;  they  then  rise, 
and  are  generally  of  calcareous  tufa.  They  are  lined 
towards  the  Uke  by  gigantic  trees,  among  which 
are  the  baobab,  the  Palmyra  palm,  and  the  banyan. 
Alligators  and  hippopotami  are  numerous  in  its 
waters.  The  Bakoba  are  the  principal  dwellers  on 
the  islands  and  banks  of  the  river. 

ZUOAR  (Jebei.),  a  volcanic  island  in  the  Red 
sea,  having  its  NE  point  in  N  lat  14°  5',  E  long. 
42°  48'.  It  is  28  m.  in  circumf.,  and  nearly  9  m. 
long  from  N  to  8 ;  and  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
lofty  barren  hills.  A  sprinkling  of  timber  occurs 
on  the  N  and  S  parts  of  the  island,  and  a  little  grass 
in  some  of  the  valleys  affords  subsistence  to  a  few 
antelopes ;  but  the  island  is  only  occasionally  re- 
sorted to  by  fishermen. 

ZUGDAMM,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and 
circle  of  Danzig,  on  the  Werder.   Pop.  430. 


ZUGERBERG,  a  group  of  monr.taius  in 
land,  in  the  cant,  of  Zug,  to  the  E  of  the  town  of 
that  name.  It  presents  a  generally  fertile  surface, 
and  has  fine  fruit  trees.  Its  principal  summit,  the 
Kamstal,  has  an  alt.  of  912  Paris  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  lake 


ZUGLIANO,  a  village  of 
in  the  deleg.  and  to  the  S  of  Udine. 

ZUG-MEKAYlX,  a  town  of  Syria,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  N  part  of  Resra- 
wan,  and  about  5  m.  from  Nahr-el-Kelb.  It  is  of 
recent  foundation,  is  well-built,  and  has  a  handsome 
church  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  two  palaces,  one 
belonging  to  the  sheik,  with  fine  gardens,  and  two 
convents.  Pop.  12,000.  The  environs  are  noted 
for  their  silk  and  wine. 

ZUULEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Ruppin.   Pop.  368. 

ZUHL8DORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  Kit  " 
— Also  a  village  of  the  reg. 
of  Amswalde.    Pop.  338. 

ZUHLSHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Dramburg.    Pop.  320. 

ZUHR,  a  village  of  Mccklcnburg-Schwerin,  prov. 
of  Mecklenbnrg.  and  bail,  of  Wittenburg.  Pop.  260. 

ZUIDER  ZEE,  ZtrmEa-ZxR,  or  Scdxkssb  [i.  e. 
'  South  sea'],  an  inlet  of  the  German  ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  enclosed  by  the  prov.  of  North 
Holland  on  the  \V,  those  of  Utrecht  and  Gelderland 
on  the  8,  the  prov.  of  Over  Yssel  on  the  E,  and  that 
of  Friesland  on  the  NE.  Stretching  serosa  its  en- 
trance on  the  N,  are  the  islands  of  Ameland.  Sc hel- 
ling, Vlieland,  and  Texel.  and  to  the  SE  of  these 
near  the  opening  of  the  gulf  is  the  island  of  Wierin- 
gen.  Between  Stavoren,  the  W  extremity  of  Fries- 
land,  and  Enkhuizen  in  Holland,  the  Zuider-Zea 
does  not  exceed  11m.  in  breadth;  further  S  it  ex- 
pands  into  a  circular  basin,  forming  the  Zuider-Zee, 
properly  so  called,  and  presents  a  diameter  of  45  m. 
The  total  area  is  estimated  at  1,207  sq.  m.  To  the 
SW  it  is  connected  by  the  Pampas  channel  and 
Hct-Y,  on  the  8  bank  of  which  is  Amsterdam,  with 
the  Haarlem  Meer.  The  entrance  to  the  gulf  is  en- 
cumbered with  sand-hanks.  The  Zuider-Zee,  pro- 
perly so  called,  has,  except  near  the  shores,  compara- 
tively few.  It  contains  the  islands  of  Schoklan !, 
on  the  E  of  Urk  towards  the  centre,  and  of  Mar- 
ken  in  the  SW.  The  Yssel,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Vecht  with  its  affluent,  the  Zwarte-water, 
in  the  E,  and  another  Vecht,  a  branch  of  the 
on  the  8,  are  its  chief  tributaries.  The 
part  of  the  gulf  was  formerly  a  lake  named  Fleve. 
It  received  the  Yssel.  and  discharged  a  stream  into 
the  sea,  then  50  m.  distant.  In  1 170,  Lake  Fleve 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  water  spread  over  the 
land  as  far  aa  Utrecht,  and  the  people  of  that  tows 
caught  fish  from  the  walls.  In  1230,  100,000  per- 
sons were  drowned  in  Friesland ;  and  from  this  date 
encroachments  were  rapid :  the  barrier-islands  en 
the  sea-board  were  diminished  in  size,  and  the  chan- 
nels between  them  deepened.   By  the  wasting  ac- 


tion of 


inundations,  the  Zee  grew  to 


nearly  its  present  extent  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  On  some  occasions  the  water  has 
stood  8  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  dikes  in  Fries- 
land and  Gelderland.  The  wind  most  dreaded  on 
the  shores  of  the  Z.  is  one  which  beginning  at  the 
8,  sweeps  gradually  round,  and  blows  for  a  time 
from  tho  NW.  This  pours  in  such  a  heaped -tip 
mass  of  water  from  tho  German  ocean,  that  the 
dams,  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
are  too  low  to  repel  it,  and  meadows,  farms,  towns, 
and  villages,  are  overwhelmed.  The  tide  rani  with 
great  velocity  through  the  channels  between  the 
islands,  particularly  at  the  Holder,  or  *  Hell's-door.' 
as  the  Dutch  name  signifies.  The  growth  of  the  Z. 
has  resembled  that  of  the  Haarlemmer-meer,  but 
on  a  grander  scale.  The  average  depth  of  the  two 
is  about  the  same,  excepting  certain  cavities  in  the 
Z.  which  are  very  profound ;  and  the  formation  of  a 
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12  ft.  deep  ap- 
pears to  be  a  practicable  undertaking.  The  project 
u  to  construct  a  dike,  with  buttresses  and  flood- 
gates across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Z.,  from  Me- 
demblik  or  Knkhuvsen,  on  the  peninsulated  portion 
of  N.  Holland,  to  8tavoren  in  Friesland.  The  cost, 
as  estimated,  would  be  £5,000,000.  In  the  spring  of 
1836,  the  Z.  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance 
of  northerly  and  easterly  winds, was  almost  dry.  Be- 
tween Gcneminden,  Blockzil,  Lemmer,  Kampun, 
and  Harderwyk  the  bed  of  the  sea  might  be  crossed 
dry  footed,  and  steamboats  and  other  vessels  were 
evervwhere  high  on  the  sands. 

ZUIDHORN,  a  Tillage  of  Holland,  in  the  prov., 
arrond.,  and  7  m.  W  of  Groningen.    Pop.  1,400. 

ZUIDLAND,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
of  3.  Holland,  to  the  E  of  HelvoctBlnis.  Pop.  1,200. 

ZUIBSCHOTE,  a  village  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  W.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of  Ypres.    Pop.  690. 

ZTJILWOLDE,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  prov. 
and  to  the  NE  of  Groningen. — Also  a  village  of  the 
prof,  of  Drentheim,  to  the  SE  of  Meppen.  Pop. 
1,120. 

ZUJAK.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  in  the 
prov.  and  57  m.  NE  of  Granada,  parti  do  and  6  m. 
N  of  Baza,  near  the  Barbata.  Pop.  1,655.  It  has 
a  pariah-church,  a  custom-honse,  and  a  public  gran- 
ary. In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  copper,  and  sul- 
phureous springs  and  baths. 

ZL  KIN,  a  village  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Tnrnah,  8  m.  BE  of  Kandahar. 

ZUKLEBE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Sorau.   Pop.  280. 

ZUKON.  SeeZccKAC. 

ZULAUF.  SeeScLAO. 

ZULB,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  in  the 
circle  of  Znaim.    Pop.  860. 

ZULCHOW,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Stettin,  and  circle  of  Raudow.   Pop.  450. 

ZULIA.    See  8dlia. 

ZULICHENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  ot  Juterbogk.  Pop.  200. 

ZULIN,  a  village  of  Galicia,  in  the  circle  of  Stry, 
on  a  river  of  that  name.  It  has  a  Catholic  and  a 
United  Greek  church. 

ZULKENHAGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
reg.  of  Koslin,  and  circle  of  Neustettin.    Pop.  260. 

ZULKOWO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Kroben.  Pop.  240.— Also  a 
village  of  the  circle  of  Wreschen.    Pop.  370. 

Z17LLA,  or  Xili.a,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Dankali,  in  the  Hazortas  territorv,  on  the  8  side  of 
Annesley  bay,  and  about  30  m.  8E  of  Arkceko.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Adult. 

ZULLA,  or  Xdlla,  a  group  of  islands,  four  in 
number,  in  the  Molucca  strait,  to  the  E  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  extending  between  1*  55'  and  2" 
30/,  and  between  124°  40'  and  126°30'E  long.  They 
are  high,  well-wooded,  and  populous.  One  of  them, 
named  Xulla-Besscy,  is  a  Dutch  factory. 

ZULLICHAU,  a  circle  and  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  prov.  of  Brandenburg  and  reg.  of  Frankfort. 
The  circle  comprises  an  area  of  350  sq.  m.  Pop. 
39,810. — The  town  is  24  m.  EHE  of  Frankfort-on- 
thc-Oder,  in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  in  1843,  4,898. 
It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  has  four 
suburbs,  a  castle,  a  Lutheran  and  a  Reformed 
church,  an  orphans'  asylum,  and  a  royal  college. 
It  possesses  manufactories  of  fine  cloth,  bats,  hosiery, 
linen,  brandv,  and  vinegar,  and  several  tanneries. 

ZTJLLSDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Merseburg.  and  circle  of  Torgau.    Pop.  348. 

ZULLWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant  of  Soleure  and  bail,  of  Thierstein.    Pop.  340. 

ZULP1CH,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Co- 


logne, and  circle  of  Enskircben.  Pop.  1,340.  It 
has  manufactories  of  woollen  fabrics  and  tanneries. 
This  town  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  and  called 
by  them  Tolbiacum.  In  the  vicinity  Clevis  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  Germans  in  496,  and  in  612 
the  same  locality  was  the  theatre  of  an  engagement 
between  the  sons  of  King  Childebert  and  Thierry  II., 
king  of  Burgundy. 

ZULTE,  a  department  and  commune  of  Belgium, 
in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  arrond.  and  17  m.  WSW 
of  Ghent    Pop.  of  dep.  2,002  ;  of  com.  296. 

ZULTEPEC.  or  Sultkfec,  a  village  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Mexico,  30  m.  SW  of  Toluca.  Pop. 
2,000.  The  surrounding  district  is  named  La- 
Plata,  from  its  silrer  mines. 

ZULUS,  a  remarkable  tribe  of  Kaffirs,  occupying  the  country 
to  the  N  of  Natal,  ami  separated  from  it  by  the  Tugusla  river. 
Their  territory  is  fertile,  yielding  dhurra  and  millet,  and  good  pa*, 
turage;  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  Jungle, 
and  Infested  by  wild  animals  and  venumoa*  reptiles.  The  Z  are 
a  tall,  athletic,  well-proportioned  race;  warlike  in  their  habits, 
and  surpsssing  most  African  tribes  In  intelligence,  but  improvi- 
dent, superstitious,  and  cruel  About  seventy  rears  ago,  the  Z. 
were  an  Inconsiderable  race,  finding  a  scanty  livelihood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mozambique  channel,  and  to  the  N  and  E  of  what 
Is  now  NataL  In  this  tribe,  however,  rose  s  family  the  members 
of  which  for  several  generations  governed  the  Z  with  a  rod  of 
Iron.  The  first  of  these  chiefs  wss  named  Ks sen  singe rcons. 
Warlike  and  ambitious,  he  led  the  tribe  from  the  swamps  of  the 
Motambique  Into  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  Interior,  and, 
failing  upon  the  inhabitant*,  either  massacred  or  drove  them  out 
of  their  possessions.  Chaka— a  man  whose  name  is  ss  terrible 
in  Zulu  annals  as  Domltisn  or  Nero  in  Roman,  waa  »ent  by  his 
fsther  Essenzingereona,  to  live  with  the  king  of  a  neighbouring 
tribe.  Shortly  afterwards  the  monarch  died,  and  a  younger 
brother  of  Chaka  reigned  in  his  stead.  Chaka  spread  a  report  of 
his  own  death,  and  returning  in  disguise,  with  the  sid  of  another 
of  his  brothers,  murdered  the  new  monarch  and  proclaimed  him- 
self king,  his  first  care  being  to  exterminate  all  Essensinger- 
enna's  councillors  and  friends,  and  then  to  assassinate  his  accom- 
plice brother.  He  then  attacked  the  king  who 
hospitality,  killed  him,  exterminated  half  his  pc 
the  rest  swear  fidelity.  A  rapid  round  of  similar  exp 
place.  Chaka  became  the  sole,  absolute,  and  despotic  i 
and  master  of  what  might  be  called  a  kingdom.  Isaacs— now  a 
Natal  settler,  and  who  waa  forced  to  accompany  Chaka  on  several 
of  these  dreadful  raids— witnessed  a  massacre  which  Chaka  insti- 
tuted as  a  sort  of  sacriflcc  to  the  manes  of  his  mother,  which 
lasted  a  fortnight,  and  in  which  it  wai  estimated  that  upwards  of 
10,000  people  were  slain !  Chaka.  beginning  to  grow  old,  had  that 
done  to  himself  by  his  brother  Dlngsm  which  he  had  done  to  the 
brother  of  both.  Dlngsm  was  a  modified  sort  of  Chaka.  He  did 
not  kill  so  many  people  as  Chaka—  for  European  Influence  was 
beginning  to  assert  Itself,  and  the  missionaries  were  saving  many 
Uvea;  but  Dlngam,  In  his  heart,  was  as  cruel  and  as  treacherous 
as  his  predecessor,  and  at  length.  Incensed  at  the  trespasses  of  the 
Dutch  boers  upon  what  he  considered  his  dominions,  he  Invited 
upwards  of  SO  of  the  principal  of  these  farmers  to  a  dinner  of 
friendship.  They  went,  unhappily,  unarmed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
feast  each  boer  was  struck  down  senseless  from  behind,  and  then, 
before  death,  Impaled  upon  spikes  prepsred  for  the  purpose.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  countrymen  of  the  victims  took  a 
fearful  and  a  bloody  revenge.  Every  man  of  white  blood,  Ibr  hun- 
dreds of  miles  around,  obeyed  the  call  with  all  his  trusty  servants; 
and  about  half  the  tribe  of  Z  revolted  against  Dingarn,  and  Joined 
the  Dutch.  Dingarn  led  the  remainder  of  his  warriors,  and  a 
desperate  encounter  ended  in  the  rout  of  Dlngarn's  army,  and  his 
own  flight  to  a  neighbouring  chief,  who  received  him  courteously, 
and  murdered  him  in  the  night  This  expedition  and  battle  Is 
called  by  the  Dutch  people  'the  Yolks  Raid,'  and  Is  the  Waterloo 
of  Natal  and  tbe  Cane  colony.  It  broke  the  power  of  the  Z  ,  and 
their  present  king,  Panda,  has  the  good  sense  to  prefer  Usding 
to  fighting,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  colonial  authorities,  now 
his  neighbours,  has  abolished  the  murderous  and  despotic  sys- 
tem of  his  ancestors.  Zulu  is,  however,  far  from  being  jet  In  a 
satisfactory  state  of  civilisation,  but  it  is  immeasurably  better 
than  when  subjected  to  the  lender  mercies  of  Chaka  and  Din- 
garn.  Nearly  100,000  Zulus  fled  daring  Uie  lost  reign  to  NataL 

ZULZ,  or  Biala,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Silesia,  reg.  and  24  m.  SSW  of  Oppeln,  and  cir- 
cle of  Neustadt,  on  the  Biala.  Pop.  in  1834,  2,739. 
It  has  a  castle,  three  churches,  and  a  synagogue. 
Lace  is  its  chief  article  of  manufacture. 

ZULZENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
of  Breslau,  and  circlo  of  Nimptaon.    Pop.  468. 

ZUMAMPA,  a  town  of  La  Plata,  in  the  prov. 
and  150  m.  NE  of  Cordova.  ; 

ZUMARRAGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of 
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\     Guipuzcoa,  and  partido  of  Vergara,  21m.  8\V  of 

•  San-Sebastian,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Urola,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  which  forms  a  communication 

j     between  this  town  and  Villa- Real.    Pop.  969. 

ZUMAYA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Gui- 

>  puxcoa,  and  arrond.  of  Azpeitia,  18  m.  W  of  San- 
I  Sebastian,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at  the 
!  confluence  of  the  Urola  with  the  gulf  of  Gascogny. 
,     It  has  a  small  fishing  port,  and  is  well  and  regu- 

>  larly  built  Pop.  1,500.  It  has  a  town-house,  a 
|  handsome  edifice,  a  square,  several  fountains,  a  con- 
\     vent,  and  two  hospitals.    The  adjacent  fisheries  are 

important,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  jasper 
and  limestone. 

ZUMAYAQUE,  a  village  of  Guatimala,  in  the 
state  of  that  name.  It  has  manufactories  of  cotton 
fabrica.  Cacao  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

ZUMBO,  a  settlement  of  Mozambique,  on  an 
island  of  the  Zambcse,  about  a  month's  journey 
W8W  of  Tite.  The  Portuguese  have  a  factory 
here.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  gold  from  the 
mines  of  Abutua,  Pamba,  and  Murusura,  ivory  from 
the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  and  iron,  copper,  and 
coal  of  the  vicinity.  The  surrounding  district  is 
richly  wooded. 

ZUM-BUM,  a  lake  of  Nigritia,  in  the  district  of 

•  Bedee,  to  the  E  of  Houssa,  and  12  m.  ENE  of 
!  Bcdeguna. 

ZUM  EL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  11m. 
!     NW  of  Burgos,  on  the  Urbel.    Pop.  200. 

ZUMHOF,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  the  circle 
!     of  the  Jaxt,  and  bail,  of  Wclzheim.    Pop.  300. 

ZUMHOLZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
i     of  Freiburg.    Pop.  247. 

ZL'MIKON,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant. 
5     of  Zurich,  and  bail,  of  Meilen.    Pop.  711. 

ZUMILIAXSK,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  gov.  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  Don,  to  the 
NE  of  Novo-Tcherkask. 

ZUMMERN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Eger,  and  bail,  of  Tachan.  Pop. 
270. 

ZUMPANGO,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  in  the  state 
of  that  name,  and  den.  of  Sacatepec  and  Chimalte- 
nango,  and  district  of  Texar.  Pop.  4,800. — Also  a 
small  lake  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  and 
to  the  NW  of  the  lake  of  San  Christoval.    It  is  di- 

<  vided  by  the  dike  of  the  Calzada-dc-la-Cruz-del- 
»     Rev  Into  two  basins,  distinguished  by  the  names 

of  Zitlaltepec  and  Cavotcpec.  It  receives  the  Pa- 
j  chuca  on  trie  NE.  The  Guantitlan,  which  formerly 
flowed  into  it  on  the  W,  now  joins  the  Zula.  On 
the  NE  bank  of  the  bike  is  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  4,000. 

ZUNDER  (Gross  and  Klein),  two  villages  of 
Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and  circle  of  Danzig.  Pop.  930. 

ZUNDERSBACH,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  and  presidial  of  Bruck- 
enan.    Pop.  404. 

ZUNDERT,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
North  Brabant,  and  SW  of  Breda.    Pop.  3,500. 

ZCNEDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  in  the 
|     prov.  and  36  m.  NE  of  Burgos.   Pop.  225. 

ZUNGOLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  In  the  prov.  of  the 

<  Principato-Ultra,  district  and  7  m.  SE  of  Ariano, 
and  cant,  of  Villanova,  on  a  hill.  Pop.  1,800.  It 
has  a  collegiato  church.  This  town  was  founded 
by  the  Normans,  by  whom  a  fortress  was  erected  in 
the  locality  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Greeks. 

ZUNIGA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  of  Na- 
;  varre,  36  m.  SW  of  Pamplona,  in  the  valley  of  the 
I     Solana.    Pop.  260. 

ZUNIGA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  in  the  dep.  of 
.     the  Magdalena.  prov.  and  42  m.  S  of  Carthagcna. 


ZUNIL,  a  market-town  of  Gnatimala,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Quezaltenango.    Pop.  2,900. 

ZUNSWEYER,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  OfFenbarg.  Pop. 
1,430. 

ZUNTER8BACH,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse, 
in  the  prov.  of  Henan,  and  circle  of  Schlachtern, 
and  bail,  of  Schwarzenfels.    Pop.  410. 

ZUNZGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Basle,  and  bail,  of  Sissach.    Pop.  633. 

ZUNZINGEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Mullheim.    Pop.  230. 

ZUPPA-XUPPA  ['  Four  Counties'],  a  district  of 
Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  circle  of  Cattaro,  con- 
sisting of  four  counties,  viz.:  Lazzarovich,  Boicovich, 
Clubanovich,  and  Taicovich.  It  is  very  populous, 
and  ita  inhabitants,  although  employed  chiefly  in 
agriculture,  are  distinguished  in  many  of  their  cus- 
toms and  manners  from  the  surrounding  people. 

ZUR  (Ras-el),  a  headland  of  Arabia,  m  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  to  the  S  of  Erzug  bay. 

ZURAWIA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Schubin.    Pop.  2S0. 

ZUR- BURG.   See  Bum. 

ZURGENA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  « 
m.  NE  of  Almeria,  partido  of  Huercalovera,  oo 
the  r.  bank  of  the  Almanzor.  Pop.  2,930.  It  has  a 
parish  church  and  a  custom-house,  and  possesses 
manufactories  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrica,  and 
saltpetre. 

ZURGHEIM.  a  Moorish  tribe  of  the  W  part  of  the  Sahara  ia  1 

the  vicinity  of  Monj^arU. 

ZURI,  a  small  island  of  the  Adriatic,  dependent  ; 
on  Dalmatia,  in  N  lat.  43°  38'  30",  and  E  long.  15s 
40'  20".    It  has  coral  fisheries,  and  contains  a 
village. 

ZURICH,  a  northern  canton  of  Switzerland; 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Baden  and  by  the  territory  of 
Schnft" hausen ;  on  the  E  by  the  cantons  of  Thurgau 
and  St  Gall ;  on  the  Sby  Schwyz  and  Zug;  and  on 
the  W  by  Aargan.  It  has  an  area  of  690  sq.  m. ;  ! 
and  is  in  length  from  N  to  S  abont  32  m. ;  in  breadth 
25  m.  It  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average  > 
size  of  an  English  county ;  but  its  pop.,  250,698  in 
1850,  is  such  as  to  rank  it  next  to  Geneva  in 
density,  and  among  the  best- peopled  tracts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe:  the  number  of  inhabitants  j 
being  on  an  average  3,499  to  a  sq.  league ;  while 
the  average  for  all  Switzerland,  in  1850,  was  1,370 
to  a  sq.  league.  The  density  of  the  population  of 
this  canton  is  owing  less  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
than  to  the  long  continued  enjoyment  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  consequent  habits  of  industry.  The 
general  aspect  is  pleasant,  though  without  that  bold 
and  magnificent  scenery  which  marks  the  interior 
and  south  of  Switzerland.  The  hills)  do  not  rise 
above  3,200  ft.,  and  are  separated  by  beautiful  valleys 
and  lakes.  There  are  no  glaciers  in  this  cant,  the 
highest  mountains  being  covered  with  forests  and 
constant  verdure.  The  principal  summits  are  the  j 
Allmannskette,  the  Lagemkctte,  and  the  Albikette. 
— The  principal  riven  are  the  Rhine,  the  Rruss, 
and  the  Limmat ;  all  pursuing  a  W  or  NW  course. 
The  smaller  streams  are  the  Thur.  the  Toss,  the 
Sihl  or  Sil,  and  the  Glatt  The  Limmat  is  navi- 
gable, and  flowing  through  the  lake  of  Zurich, 
unites  with  the  Aar  below  Baden.  The  other  lakes 
are,  the  Greiffen-see,  and  the  Pfefnkon-see,  on  the 
E  of  Zurich ;  the  Katzen-sce  on  the  NW,  and  the 
Tiirler-see  on  the  SW.  Among  the  mineral  spring! 
are  those  of  Nidel  or  Nydelbad,  the  two  Geirenbads, 
Roslibad,  and  the  baths  of  Zollikhof,  Arnheim,  and 
Drathschmittlein. — The  climate  is  mild,  the  great- 
est cold  never  exceeding  7°  25',  and  the  greatest 
heat  70*  of  Falir.    It  rains  upon  an  average  1W  j 
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days  in  the  war.  The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile, 
bat  rendered  productive  by  careful  cultivation.  In 
no  part  of  Switzerland  is  irrigation,  manuring,  and 
the  mixture  of  different  soils,  better  understood: 
rich  pastures  and  extensive  orchards  meet  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  in  every  direction.  The  cattle  are 
in  general  of  a  good  breed.  Wine  is  cultivated; 
and  the  quality,  in  certain  tracts  of  favourable  ex- 
posure, is  good ;  but  in  general  it  is  thin  and  sharp. 
The  cyder  and  cherry-brandy  are  excellent.  The 
manufactures  of  this  canton  are  mostly  carried  on 
by  weavers  in  their  own  houses,  to  which  are  at- 
tached patches  of  land.  The  fabrics  are  chiefly  cot- 
ton and  light  silk  stuffs ;  also  linen,  woollen,  and 
leather.  The  iron-steam- boats  which  ply  on  the 
lake  are  all  built  here.  Corn  is  imported,  the  pro- 
duce being  inadequate  to  the  consumption. — In  its 
mode  of  government,  this  canton  was  long  aristo- 
cratic; bat  since  1831  the  government,  as  far  as 
election  goes,  has  been  democratic.  The  great  coun- 
cil or  legislative  body  of  213  members  is  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  Tbe  session  of  this  council  is 
short,  the  executive  functions  being  committed  to 
19  of  its  members.  The  revenue  of  the  cant,  is  about 
£50,000;  its  contingent  to  the  military  force  of 
Switzerland  is  3,858  men.  The  inhabitants  are, 
with  the  exception  of  two  Catholic  parishes,  almost 
all  Calvinists.  Having  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy 
soon  after  1315,  this  cant,  wan  long  the  principal 
state,  and  had  the  honour  of  giving  a  president  to 
tbe  diet,  as  well  as  of  receiving  at  Zurich  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  powers.  At  present  it  ranks 
in  the  diet  next  to  the  cant,  of  Berne.  Its  territory 
waa  the  scene  of  important  military  operations  in 
1798  and  in  1799. 

Zurich,  the  capital  of  the  above  cant.,  stands  on 
the  river  Limmat  at  its  outlet  from  the  N  extremity 
of  the  take  of  Zurich,  in  a  narrow  valley  between 
hills,  46  m.  ESE  of  Basle,  and  60  m.  ENE  of  Berne. 
It  was  fortified  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  is  neat 
and  clean,  though  most  of  the  houses  are  old 
fashioned,  and  the  ramparts  have  been  levelled 
since  1833.  The  population,  10,475  in  1812,  and 
17,040  in  1850.  arc  almost  all  Calvinists.  Z.  con- 
tains few  public  buildings  of  note.  The  rath-haut 
or  town-hall  is  large  and  well  situated,  but  inele- 
gant ;  the  cathedral  is  an  old  massive  structure ;  of 
the  four  other  churches,  none  are  entitled  to  notice ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  beauty  of  scenery  is  striking. 
The  archery-ground,  which  extends  along  the  banks 
of  the  Limmat  to  the  spot  where  that  river  is  joined 
by  the  80,  a  copious  stream  flowing  from  the  south- 
ward, is  one  of  the  finest  walks  in  Switzerland ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  fine  promenades  around  the 
town.  Z.  having  in  its  lake  and  river  the  advan- 
tage of  water-communication,  has  long  been  a  place 
of  manufacture  and  trade,  and  is  now  celebrated  for 
ita  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  calico-print- 
ing. So  early  as  the  13th  cent,  we  read  of  fabrics 
of  woollens,  linen,  and  leather,  in  this  place ;  here 
were  also  silk-works,  small  in  extent  but  of  note  in 
an  age  when  manufacturing  industry  was  backward. 
They  were  soon  surpassed  by  those  of  Tours  and 
Lyons,  and  have  been  latterly  replaced  by  cotton- 
works,  which  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Few  places  of  the  size  of  X  have  surpassed 
it  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  It  contains  exten- 
sive collections  of  books,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and 
antiques.  Tbe  town-library  founded  in  1628,  contains 
40.000  vols. ;  that  of  the  cathedral  is  also  consider- 
able. Of  schools  and  literary  establishments,  great 
and  small,  there  are  here  no  leas  than  24.  Philoso- 
phy, divinity,  and  classics,  are  taught  in  the  dJU- 
nium  Caroitnum,  but  moat  young  divines  are  edu- 
cated in  Germany.   There  are  here  also  a  military 


garden,  and  a 
natural  history, 
liet,  alternately 


and  a  medical  seminary,  a  botanical  l 
society  of  physics,  economics,  and  natural 
Z.  is  the  seat  of  the  vorort  or  Swiss  diet,  alternately 
with  Berne  and  Lucerne.  A  railway  connects  Z. 
with  Baden  or  Aargau. 

ZURICHER-SEE,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  extend- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  chiefly  through  the 
canton  of  Z.,  but  partly  also  between  those  of 
Schwyz  and  St.  Gall.  It  is  divided  into  an  upper 
and  lower  lako  by  the  Btrait  at  Rapperechwyl, 
which,  the  breadth  being  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  is  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge ;  in 
other  places  the  breadth  varies  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  3  miles.  Ita  entire  length  is  about  30  m.  in 
a  Ion*  irregular  course.  Its  greatest  depth  is  600 
ft  This  lake,  without  rivalling  those  of  Geneva  or 
Lucerne  in  awful  sublimity  of  scenery,  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  being  surrounded  by  a 
populous  and  well  cultivated  country,  and  the  pros- 
pects on  its  banks  being  richly  varied.  It  abounds 
in  fish,  and  affords  the  means  of  extensive  water- 
carriage.  By  the  Linth  it  is  connected  with  the 
lake  of  Wall'enstadt 

ZDRITE.  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  dep.  and  30  m. 
NW  of  Cuzeo. 

ZURMATT,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  cant  of 
Valais,  and  bail,  of  Visp,  in  the  Matterthal.  Pop.  869. 

ZURMIE,  or  Zibmib,  a  town  of  Nigritia.  in 
Houssa,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Quarama  or  Kambar- 
ra,  100  m.  ESE  of  Saccatu,  in  a  fine  plain.  This 
town  was  visited  by  Clapperton  in  1826. 

ZURNAE,  a  fortress  of  Afghanistan,  44  m.  SW 
of  Ghuznee,  on  the  road  thence  to  Cabul,  and  at 
some  distance  from  tho  r.  bank  of  the  Logurk. 

ZCROMIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  and  23  m.  NNE  of  Plock,  and  ob- 
wod  of  Mlawa.    Pop.  1.360. 

ZUROW,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenbnrg-Schwcrin,  prov.  of  Mecklenburg,  and  bail, 
of  Schwcrin.  Pop.  220.  It  has  glass  and  tile- 
works. 

ZUROW,  or  ZfKOfoxA.  a  town  of  Galicia,  in  the 
circle  and  18  m.  E  of  Stry,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Swica  and  Dniester. 

ZURRAH,  Zereh,  Zarano.  Dcrrah.  Ham™, 
Khasuek,  or  Lockh,  a  lake  of  Afghanistan,  in  Seis- 
tan,  near  the  Persian  frontier.  It  is  still  little 
known,  but  is  stated  to  be  105  m.  in  length  from 
ENE  to  WSW,  and  30  m.  in  breadth.  It  receives 
the  Helmund  at  the  E  extremity,  and  the  Furrah- 
Rud  on  the  NE,  but  has  no  apparent  outlet.  Its 
waters  are  said  by  Ebn-Haukal  to  be  sweet  and 
abounding  in  fish,  rising  and  falling  periodically 
with  the  season,  and  bordered  with  reeds. :  Elphin- 
stone.  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  the  waters  to 
be  scarcely  drinkable,  and  that  they^  annually  occa- 
sion extensive  inundations.  Near  its  centre  is  an 
island  named  Kohizor  or  Killahi,  on  which  is  Fort 
Rnstam.  This  lake  is  tbe  Aria  Paint  of  ancient 
geographers. 

ZURSACH,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  country 
below  the  Ens,  and  upper  circle  of  the  Wiener- 
waldc,  near  Gottweig.  Garnets  of  fine  quality  are 
found  in  the  environs. 

ZURSZYM.  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia, 
in  the  circle  of  Sanok. 

ZURUKHA1TNEWSK.  a  village  of  Russia  in 
Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  SE  of  Nertchinsk,  on 
the  confines  of  China. 

ZURUMA.  or  Zarcma,  a  town  of  Ecuador,  in  the 
dep.  of  Assuay,  prov.  and  80  m.  NW  of  Loxa,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Andes,  at  an  alt.  of  10,000  ft  above 
sea-level.  Pop.  6,000.  It  was  previoua  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  rich  gold  mines  m  the  vicinity  ex- 
tremely populous. 
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ZURUMILLO,  a  town  of  Pern,  in  the  dep.  and 
105  m.  E  of  Truxillo,  near  the  r.  bank  of  the  Mar- 
anon. 

ZURZACH,  a  market-town  of  Switzerland,  capi- 
tal of  a  circle  in  the  cant,  of  Aargan,  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  18  m.  NE  of  Aarau.  Pop.  700.  Near 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kussenberg, 
and  the  site  of  the  Forum  TUterii  of  the  Romans. 
Pop.  of  district  11,500. 

ZUS AM,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Swa 
bia,  which  has  its  source  to  the  8 W  of  Augsburg ; 
runs  NNE;  and,  after  a  course  of  about  45  in., 
joins  the  Danube  on  the  r.  bank,  opposite  Donau- 
worth. 

ZUSAMALTHEIM,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,-  and  prcsidial  of  Wertingen,  on  the 
Zasam,  to  the  NW  of  Augsburg.    Pop.  490. 

ZUSAMZKLL,  a  village  of  Havana,  in  Swabia, 
in  the  presidial  of  Wertingen.    Pop.  200. 

ZUSCH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  and  cir- 
cle of  Treves.   Pop.  634. 

ZUSCHEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Amsberg,  and  circle  of  Brilon.  Pop.  440. — Also  a 
town  of  Waldeck,  in  the  district  of  the  Edcr.  Pop. 
799.— Also  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Waldeck, 
and  bail,  of  Eder,  on  the  Elbe,  17  m.  SWof  Cassel. 
Pop.  1,000. 

ZUSCHERING,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Swabia  and  prcsidial  of  Neuburg.    Pop.  630. 

ZUSENHOFEN,  a  village  of  Baden,  circle  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  and  bail,  of  Oberkirch.     Pop.  615. 

ZUSMARSHAUSEN,  a  prcsidial  and  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  Pop. 
15,800.  The  town  is  on  the  Zusam,  15  m.  WNW 
of  Angsburg.  Pop.  931.  It  has  a  castle  and  an 
hospital. 

ZUSOW,  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  seignory  of  Wismar  and  bail,  of 
Warin.    Pop.  220. 

ZUSSDORF,  a  village  of  Wiirtcmberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Ravensburg,  on 
the  confines  of  Baden.    Pop.  206. 

ZUTKUERQUE,  a  commune  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  cant,  of  Audriucq,  12 
m.  NW  of  the  Omer.   Pop.  1,862. 

ZUTPHEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  an  ar- 
rondisscment  and  canton  of  the  same  name,  in  the 

frov.  of  Gelderland,  9  m.  S  of  Deventer,  and  17  m. 
1NE  of  Arnheim,  on  the  Yssel,  by  which  it  is  di- 
!  vided  into  two  parts,  and  at  the  confluence  of  the 
i  Berkel,  in  N  lat.  52°  8'  24",  and  E  long.  10°  11'  89". 
Pop.  10,000.  It  is  well-built  and  fortified,  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  cathedral,  or  groote-htrk,  Saint- Wal- 
bnrga,  with  a  lofty  tower,  a  town-house,  and  coun- 
cil buildings,  with  a  peel  of  36  bells,  and  a  Latin 
school.  It  has  paper,  oil,  tan,  and  fulling-mills  and 
tanneries,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  grain. 
The  view  of  Z.  across  the  river  Yssel  is  striking: 
its  bastions,  bridges,  and  the  great  tower  of  Saint 
Walburga  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  vast 
plains  through  which  the  Berkel  and  the  Yssel  flow 
to  their  point  of  confluence  here.    The  environs  are 

Sleasant,  and  contain  considerable  quantities  of  salt. 
.  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  a  Hanse 
town.  In  1572,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Frederick  of  Toledo,  son  of  the  Duko  of  Alba, 
and  again  in  1583  by  the  Dake  of  Pnrma.  In  1591 
it  was  taken  by  Pnnce  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  in 
1672  was  captured  and  dismantled  by  the  French. 
— The  arrond.  comprises  14  cant.    Pop.  80,000. 

ZUTTAU,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  circle 
of  Hradisch  and  seignory  of  Napagedl.    Pop.  580. 

ZUTTLINOEN,  a  village  of  Wiirtembcrg,  circle 
of  the  Neckar,  and  bail,  of  Ncckarsulm.    Pop.  490. 
ZUTZ.   See  Zuz. 


ZUTZEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Luckau.  Pop.  380. — Also 
a  village  of  the  reg.  of  Potsdam,  and  circle  of  An- 
gennunde.    Pop.  220. 

ZUTZER,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of  Mar- 
ienwerder,  and  circle  of  Deutschkrone.    Pop.  450. 

ZUTZKEN,  a  village  of  Prnssia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Konigsberg,  and  circle  of  Oerdauen.    Pop.  200. 

ZUTZLAN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
reg.  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Koniggratz.  Pop.  340. 

ZUURBERG,  a  district  of  South  Africa,  to  the 
N  of  the  co.  of  Somerset,  bordering  on  Hottentotia, 
It  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  th« 
same  name,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Suowr 
mountains,  and  is  divided  from  the  district  of  Graaf 
Rcynet  by  a  river  also  called  Zuurberg,  an  affluent 
of  the  Nu-Gariep. 

ZUURBRAK,  or  Moses  Kraal,  an  English  Mis- 
sionary establishment  and  village  of  South  Africa, 
in  the  district  and  15  m.  ENE  of  Zwellendam,  on 
the  Bnffeljagts  river. 

ZUUREVELD,  a  village  of  South  Africa,  in  the 
district  of  Albany  or  Zuureveld,  to  the  NE  of  Bath- 
urst.    See  also  Albany. 

ZUVI  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov.  and  partido 
and  3  m.  8  of  Granada,  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Genu*. 
Pop.  3,095.  It  has  a  parish-church,  a  convent,  a 
custom-house,  and  a  public  granarv. 

ZUYDER  ZEE.   See  Zciper-Zei-:. 

ZUZ,  or  Zutz,  a  market-town  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  cant,  of  the  Grisons,  in  the  Haute- Engadine.  on 
the  L  bank  of  the  Inn,  and  27  m.  SE  of  Coire.  Pop. 
423.    Romani  is  chiefly  spoken  bv  the  inhabitant!?. 

ZUZELLA,  a  town  of  Prussia',  in  the  reg.  and 
circle  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  460. 

ZUZENHAU8EN,  a  village  of  the  grand-dnefcv 
of  Baden,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  bail,  of 
Enisheim,  on  the  Elseuz.    Pop.  1,040. 

ZUZGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  Aarau,  and  bail,  of  Rhcinfelden.    Pop.  775. 

ZUZWEIL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant, 
of  St  Gall,  and  bail,  of  Wyl.    Pop.  1,127. 

ZVENIGOROD,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  m 
the  gov.  and  36  m.  W  of  Moscow,  on  the  1.  hank  of 
the  Moskva,  in  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  situa- 
tion. Pop.  1,000.  It  has  a  citadel,  situated  on  a 
height,  and  three  churches,  and  contains  a  salt  ma- 
gazine, a  brandy  store,  and  manufactories  of  silk- 
fabrics.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  convent  of  Sarin- 
skoi-Storojevskoi. 

ZVEN1GORODKA,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  gov.  and  102  m.  SSE  of  Kiev,  on  the  Guiloi- 
Tikitch.   Pop.  800. 

ZVERINOGOLOV8KAIA- KREPOST,  a  town 
and  fort  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  gov.  of  Tobolsk 
and  district  of  Kourgan,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  ToboL 
Pop.  400.    It  has  two  churches. 

ZVERLIK,  or  IsrERviK,  a  fortress  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  in  the  sanj.  and  51  m.  SW  of 
Widdin. 

ZVINGI.   See  Svrso. 

ZVORN1K,  or  Isvorstk,  a  town  of  Turkev  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Bosnia,  39  m.  SW  of  Czabatz,  and  57  m. 
NE  of  Bosna-Serai,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Drina. 
Pop.  15,000.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  two  castles, 
several  mosques,  and  Greek  and  Catholic  churches. 
It  possesses  several  manufactories,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade,  especially  in  timber,  with  Belgrade  lj 


it 


and  Semlin.    In  tlio  vicinity  are 
tiferous  lead. 

ZWAINDORF.  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  reg.  of  Bud  we  is,  and  bail,  of  Kaplitx.  ■ 

Pop.  280. 

ZWALBACH.  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Ircoes,  and  circle  of  Merzig.    Pop.  200. 
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ZWALLINNEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  reg.  of 
Oumbinnen,  and  circle  of  Johannisberg.    Fop.  200. 

ZWALUWE,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  the  pro  v. 
of  North  Brabant    Pop.  2,000. 

ZWAMMERDAM,  a  parish  of  Holland,  in  the 
pro*,  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Rhine.    Pop.  1,120. 

ZWANOWITZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  PardubiU,  and  bail,  of  Schwarzkos- 
telitx.    Pop.  410. 

ZWARTDOOX,  a  river  of  Sooth  Africa,  in  the 
district  of  Clan-William,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  Kamicsbcrgen ;  directs  its  course  first  S;  then 
bends  W ;  and  joining  Green  river,  falls  into  the 
ocean  in  S  lat  30°  55'. 

ZWARTE  -  BERG,  [i.  e.  •  Black  Mountain'.]  a 
mountain  of  South  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Swollen - 
dam,  which  it  intersects  from  W  to  E. — Abo  a 
mountain  in  the  N  part  of  the  district  of  Stcllcn- 
bosch. 

ZWARTE- BERG  (Grootb),  [i.  «.  'Great  Black 
Mountain',]  a  range  of  mountains  in  South  Africa, 
extending  from  W  to  E  along  the  confines  of  the 
districts  of  Worcester  and  Zwellendam,  Bcauford, 
and  George,  and  presenting  a  total  length  of  about 
270  m.  They  average  from  2,500  ft.  to  3,500  ft.  in 
height,  and  contain  mineral  springs. 

ZWARTEGAT,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  W.  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Clercken.  Pop.  100. 

ZWARTELINJE8,  a  river  of  South  Africa,  in 
the  district  of  Clan-William,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Kamiesbergen ;  runs  W,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean  in  S  lat  29s  56'. 

ZWARTENBROCK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Hundelgcn. 
Pop.  335. 

ZWARTESLUIS,  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  in 
the  prov.  of  Ober-Yasel,  and  cant,  of  Hasselt,  and  1 1 
m.  N  of  Zwolle,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Zwarte-water, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Havelter-Aa,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  Zuider-Zee.    Pop.  2.500. 

ZWARTE-WATER  [i.  «.  '  Black  Water1,]  a  river 
of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Ober-Yssel,  and  arrond. 
of  Zwolle,  which  is  formed,  a  little  above  the  town 
of  that  name,  bv  the  confluence  of  four  streams, 
at  Ve 


which  unite  at  Vecht,  and  which,  after  a  course  of 
about  15  m.,  in  a  generally  NX  W  direction,  falls 
into  the  Zuider-Zee,  near  Genemiuden  and  Zwartes- 
luis. 

ZWARTINHOEK,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in 
the  prov.  of  Limburg,  and  dep.  of  Guaed-Mechelen. 


Pop.  158. 
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fARTKLI  P,  or  OoRLOOsatoor,  a  river  of  South 
Africa,  in  the  district  of  Clan- William,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  W  side  of  the  Roggcveld-Bergen  ; 
runs  W,  and  after  a  course  of  about  120  m.,  joins 
the  Great  Doom  or  Thorn  river,  about  20  m.  above 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  Elephants  or  Oli- 


ZWARTVELD,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  prov. 
of  W.  Flanders,  and  dep.  of  Markcgem.   Pop.  100. 

ZWATZEN,  a  village  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  the 
prov.  of  Weimar,  and  bail,  of  Jena.   Pop.  370. 

ZWECKEL,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Munster.  and  circle  of  Recklinghausen.   Pop.  470. 

ZWE  EL,  a  pariah  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of 
Drenthe,  SW  of  Emmen.    Pop.  800. 

ZWEHRENBERG,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  bail,  of  Calw. 
Pop.  279. 

ZWEIBRODT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg. 
and  circle  of  Brealau.    Pop.  300. 

ZWEIBRUCKEN,  or  Zwbj-Bruogkx,  or  Djsvx- 
Pom,  a  canton  and  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Pfalz,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Erlbacb,  52  m. 
W  of  Spire,  and  66  m.  SW  of  Mayence.   Pop.  7,920. 


It  is  of  small  extent,  butia  well  and  regularly  built. 
1 1  has  a  fine  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  dncal 
family  of  Z. ,  a  Calvinist  and  two  Lutheran  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  and  an  orphans'  asylum.  It  has  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  fabrics,  steel-ware,  tobacco, 
gypsum,  oil-mills,  and  tanneries.  The  printing  press 
of  this  town,  noted  for  its  fine  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics, was,  during  the  French  occupation,  removed  to 
Strasburg.  In  the  environs  are  the  remains  of  the 
chateau  built  by  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  of 
the  castle  of  Carlsberg  belonging  to  the  Duke  de 
Deux-Ponts,  and  destroyed  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution.— The  duchy  of  Zweibrucken  was  formerly  a 
county -fief  of  the  bishopric  of  Metx.  Half  of  it  was 
sold  to  Stephen,  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  third 
son  of  the  emperor  Robert,  and  the  other  half  passed 
to  Philip  V.,  count  of  Hanau.  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  James,  hist  duke  of  Z.  These  two  por- 
tions were  reunited  by  Louis-le-Novi,  the  first  duke, 
and  the  duchy  was  ever  held  by  a  descendant  of  the 
counts-palatine.  It  fell  by  succession  to  Charles 
XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  but  the  king  of  France,  de- 
sirous of  reviving  the  rights  of  sovereignty  on  the 
duchy,  took  it  in  1676,  and  held  it  till  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  Charles  XII.  leaving  no  heir, 
the  duchy  fell  to  Gustavus  Emmanuel,  and  thence 
to  John  Casimir.  Hie  duke  of  Z.  had  a  sitting 
and  voice  in  the  diets  of  the  empire,  when  he  took 
rank  in  the  college  of  princes.  His  revenue  was 
estimated  at  1,375.000  francs.  This  duchy  was  re- 
peatedly possessed  by  the  French  between  1792 
and  1794,  and  in  1802  was  ceded  bv  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  to  France.  In  1814  it  was  granted  in 
exchange  for  other  territory  to  Bavaria. 

ZWEIBRUGGEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the 
regency  of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Gcilenkirclien. 
Pop.  200. 

ZWEIDORF,  a  village  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
in  the  circle  of  Wendisch,  and  bail,  of  Boitzinburg. 
Pop.  240. — Also  a  village  of  the  duchy  and  circle  of 
Brunswick.    Pop.  350. 

ZWEIFALTEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of  Munsingen,  on 
the  Aach,  30  m.  SW  of  Ulm.  Fop.  in  1840,  306,  of 
whom  277  were  Catholics.  It  has  a  fine  convent, 
now  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  in  the  vicinity 
the  chapel  of  Notre-Dame-de-Loretto,  a  much  fre- 
quented place  of  pilgrimage.  This  town  was  united 
to  Wurtemberg  in  1802. 

Z  WEIFEILE,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Aachen,  and  circle  of  Montjou,  on  the  Vicht. 
Pop.  580.  It  has  manufactories  of  cloth  and  of 
iron -ware. 

ZWEIFLINGEN,  a  village  of  Wurtemberg,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  bail,  of  Oehringcn.  Pop.  260. 

ZWEIMEN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
and  circle  of  Merseburg.    Pop.  230. 

ZWEINAUNDORF,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  and  bail,  of  Leipsig.    Pop.  327. 

ZWEINERT,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Lebus.   Pop.  200. 

ZWEISIMMEN,  a  village  and  parish  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  cant,  and  30  m.  S  of  Berne,  and  bail,  of 
Ober-Simmenthal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Great  and 
Little  Simmen.    Pop.  2,128. 

ZWEIT-BAUENSCHAFT,  a  village  of  Prussia, 
in  the  regency  of  Dusacldorf,  and  circle  of  Geldern. 
Pop.  250. 

ZWELLENDAM,  a  district  and  town  of  South 
Africa.  The  district  is  bounded  on  the  N  by  the 
district  of  Worcester;  on  the  E  by  that  of  George ; 
on  the  S  by  the  Atlantic ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Stellenbosch.  It  is  intersected  from  W  to  E 
by  the  Zwarte-Berg,  and  running  along  the  N  con- 
fines is  the  Groote  Zwarte-Berg.  Pop.  18,800.  The 
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principal  rivers  are  the  Breede,  with  its  affluents 
the  Zondereinde,  Beffelgots,  and  Slange,  which  falls 
into  St.  Sebastian  hay,  and  the  Gauritz,  which  re- 
ceires  the  waters  of  the  Buffels  and  Taun  in  this 
district,  and  forms  its  line  of  separation  from  the 
district  of  George.  St.  Sebastian  bay  contains  Beau- 
fort port,  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the  Breede, 
and  is  enclosed  on  the  W  by  Cape  Infanta.  Fur- 
ther W8W  is  Strays  bay,  and  thence  8W  Cape 
Lasrtillaa,  the  S  extremity  of  Africa.  Towards  the 
W  extremity  of  the  district,  and  to  the  N  of  Dan- 
ger Point,  is  Walker's  bay.  Its  chief  towns  are 
Zwcllendam  and  Caledon.— The  town  of  Z.  is  situ- 
ated to  the  S  of  the  Zwarte-Berg,  about  6  in.  N  of 
Breede  river,  and  120  m.  E  of  Cape  Town.  Pop. 
1,800. 

ZWENKAU,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  and 
to  the  S  of  Iveipsig,  and  bail,  of  Pegau,  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Flossgrabens.  Pop.  in  1843,  2,612.  It 
has  a  suburb,  and  possesses  manufactories  of  cloth 
and  saltpetre. 

ZWENTENDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  below  the  Enns,  and  circle  of  theOberweir- 
wald,  on  the  Danube.  Pop.  550. — Also  a  village  of 
the  Lower  circle  of  the  Mannlmrtsberg,  and  bail,  of 
Ernstbrunn,  on  the  Zapa.    Pop.  360. 

ZWERGEN,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in  the 
pror.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  and  bail,  of  Hofgeis- 
mar.    Poo.  628. 

ZWERINCK,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Gitschin,  and  bail,  of  Podiebrad. 
Pop.  200. 

ZVVERNDORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the  coun- 
try below  the  Enns,  Lower  district  of  the  Mann- 
hartsberjr,  and  bail,  of  Marchcgg.    Pop.  360. 

ZWESTEN,  a  village  of  Electoral  Hesse,  in  the 
prov.  of  Lower  Hesse,  circle  of  Fritxlar,  and  baiL  of 
Jesberg.  on  the  Wezelbach.    Pop.  1,156. 

ZWETHAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Torgau.    Pop.  330. 

ZWETKOFZEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
in  the  circle  of  Marburg.    Pop.  300. 

ZWETTEL,  or  Zwell,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  below  the  Enns,  and  Upper  circle  of  the 
Mannhartsberg,  on  the  1.  bank  or  the  Great  Kamp, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Zwettel,  and  26  m.  NW  of 
Krems.  Pop.  1,092.  It  has  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
founded  in  1138,  with  a  valuable  library.  It  pos- 
sesses manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 
fabrics,  ribbon,  and  several  tanneries,  and  carries  on 
an  active  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  wool,  grain,  and 
cattle. 

ZWETTEL  f  Kcbxxh),  a  town  or  Austria,  in  the 
country  above  the  Enns,  regency  of  Linz,  and  circle 
of  Moil,  on  the  Great  Rottel,  11  m.  W  of  Rottel. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  linen. 
ZWEYBRUCKEN.  See  Zweibkuckex. 
ZWICKAU,  a  kreis  or  circle,  a  tut  and  town  of 
Saxony.  The  circle  comprises  an  area  of  84.25  Ger- 
man »q.  m.  Pop.  in  1852,  735,557.  The  town  is  on 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Mulde,  20  m.  WSW  of  Chemnitz, 
at  an  alt.  of  850  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  in  1837, 
7,239;  in  1840,  8,806;  in  1852,  12,000.  It  was  for- 
merly fortified,  and  has  several  suburbs,  four  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  16,000  volumes,  an 
hospital,  and  two  military  stores,  and  a  house  of 
correction,  formerly  the  castle  of  Osterstein.  It 
possesses  manufactories  of  woollen  and  cotton  fab- 
rics, hosiery,  nails,  sealing-wax,  and  cards,  bleach  - 
eries,  and  dye-works,  and  has  an  important  entrepot 
trade  in  salt.  Coal  is  wrought  in  the  environs. — 
Also  a  small  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Bunzlau,  28  m.  NNW  of  Jung-Bunzlau,  on 
the  Bober.  Pop.  3,800. 
ZW1EFALLENDORF,  a  village  of  Wiirtemberg, 
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In  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  and  bail,  of 
on  the  Danube.    Pop.  380.    It  has  a  castle. 

ZWIEL1PP,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Kofttin.  and  circle  of  Furstenthum.    Pop.  270. 

ZWIERCYNICE,  a  village  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  Poland,  in  the  gov.  of  Lublin,  and  obwod  of  Za- 
mos.    It  has  a  large  brewery. 

ZWIESEL.  a  market-town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presidial  of  Regen,  on  the 
Schwarzen-Regen.  Pop.  2.245.  Ithasanhospit.il. 
and  possesses  manufactories  of  wooden-ware,  and 
extensive  breweries. 

ZWIESEL  AN  (Obrr  and  Usteb).  a  village  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Bavaria,  and  presi- 
dial of  Regen.    Pop.  324. 

ZWIE8ELDORF,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
cant,  of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Thun.    Pop.  237. 

ZWIESIGKO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Merseburg.  and  circle  of  Schweinitz.   Pop  230. 

ZWIESTON,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Budweia,  and  bail.  of.  Wotitx. 
Pop.  440. 

ZWIKAU,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  and  bail,  of  Bohmisch-Leipa.  Pop.  4,380. 
It  has  manufactories  of  linen. 

ZWIKOWETZ,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  of  Prague,  and  baU.  of  Horzowits. 
Pop.  480. 

ZWIN,  a  small  arm  of  the  North  sea,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  Belgian  prov.  of  West  Flanders,  and  the 
Dutch  prov.  of  Zeeland,  to  the  W  of  the  ialaud  of 
(^asaandria,  and  to  the  N  of  LEcluse.  The  canal  of 
Bmjres  terminates  here. 

ZWINGEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  cant 
of  Bern,  and  bail,  of  Laufen.    Pop.  370. 

ZWINGENBURG,  a  town  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  prov.  of  Starkenburg.  «nd 
bail,  of  Bensheim,  13  m.  S  of  Darmstadt.  Pop. 
1,300.— Also  a  village  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  baiL  of  Eber- 
bach,  on  the  r.  bank  of  tbe  Neckar.    Pop.  380. 

ZWINGEN DORF,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  the 
country  below  the  Enns,  and  Lower  circle  of  tbe 
Mannhartsberg,  on  the  Palka.    Pop.  500. 

ZWINOMAS8,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  regency  and  circle  of  Pilsen.    Pop.  240. 

ZWINZEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  regency  of  Budweia,  and  bail,  of  Kruman.  Pop. 
400. 

ZWIPPENDORF,  a  village  of  Prussia,  ia  the  re- 
gency of  Frankfort,  and  circle  of  Soran.   Pop.  220. 

ZWIRKOW1TZ.  a  village  of 
mia,  regency  of  Budweis,  and  bail,  of 
Pop.  240. 

ZWIRSCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Hostau.  Pop.  220. 

ZWISCHENAHN,  a  parish  and  village  of  the 
duchy  and  circle  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  8  bank  of  a 
small  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  1 1  m.  WNW  of 
Oldenburg.    Pop.  of  bail.,  2,953 ;  of  village,  280. 

ZWISCHENWASSER,  a  village  of  Austria,  in 
Tyrol,  in  the  Vorarlberg,  and  presidial  of  FeJdkirch. 
Pop.  780. 

ZW1SCHENWABSERN,  formerly  Hocxarew,  s 
village  of  IUyria,  in  the  circle  of  Kiagenfurt,  at  tbe 
confluence  of  the  Olkza  and  Gulk.  It  has  a  fine 
castle  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Gurk. 

ZWITTAU,  or  Zwittawa.  a  town  of  Austria,  is 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  and  39  m.  WNW  of  ObnsU, 
near  the  source  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  an  af-  l 
fluent  of  the  Schwarza.  Pop.  3,699.  It  ia  enclosed  | 
by  walls  and  ditches,  is  well-built,  and  contain!  j 
three  churches.  It  has  manufactories  of  woollen  • 
and  linen  fabrics,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  au»  > 
in  flax  and  wool.  f 
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ZWITTAWKA,  a  market-town  of  Austria,  in 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  Brunn,  on  the  Zwittau. 

ZWITTE,  a  Tillage  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in 
the  reg.  of  Bolmiisch  -  Lcipa,  and  bail,  of  Haida. 
Pop.  280. 

ZWOCHAU,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Merseburg,  and  circle  of  Delitsch.   Pop.  330. 

ZWOISCHEN,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  reg.  of  Pilsen,  and  bail,  of  Vergreichenstein. 
Pop.  260. 

ZWOLEN.   Sec  Alt-Sohl. 

ZWOLEN8KA-8TOLICE.   See  Sonu 

ZWOLIN,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Po- 
land, in  the  gov.  of  Radom.   Pop.  2,026. 

ZWOLL,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  reg. 
of  Gitschin,  and  bail  of  Koniginhof.    Pop.  450. 

ZWOLLE,  or  Zwol,  an  arrondissement,  canton, 
and  town  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  Over-Yssel. 
The  arrond.  comprises  five  cant.  Pop.  50,000.  The 
town  is  on  the  Vecht,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soest, 
54  m.  ENE  of  Amsterdam,  9  m.  from  the  Zuider- 
Zee,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  r.  hank  of  the 
Yssel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal.  Pop. 
16,000.  It  is  fortified,  regularly  built,  and  has 
several  spacious  streets,  intersected  with  canals. 
Three  pates  connect  the  suburbs  with  the  town  pro- 
perly so  called.  Z.  possesses  eight  churches,  inclu- 
sive of  the  ancient  cathedral,  and  a  house-of-cor- 
rection,  and  contains  manufactories  of  pins,  linen, 
salt,  soap,  and  sugar  refineries,  and  bleacheries,  a 
vinegar- work,  and  tanneries.  Horses,  cattle,  but- 
ter, and  leather  are  exported  from  it.  In  the  vici- 
nity is  Mount  St.  Agnes,  on  which  was  formerly  an 
Augustine  convent,  noted  as  numbering  amongst 
its  inmates  the  celebrated  Thomaa-a-Kempis. — Also 
a  village  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  reg.  and 
bail,  of  Pilsen.    Pop.  280. 

ZWOLNO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Schrimm.   Pop.  250. 

ZWONITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Orunhain,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  in  1843,2,012;  in  1849,  2,400. 
It  has  manufactories  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
blankets,  and  lace. 

ZWONITZ  (Niedek),  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Zwickau,  and  bail,  of  Grunhain,  near  the 
Zwonitx.  Pop.  1,200.  It  has  two  churches,  and 
possesses  ma nu factories  of  cotton  fabrics,  paper, 
saw  and  oil-mills.  In  the  vicinity  are  beds  of  por- 
celain clay,  and  two  mineral  springs. 

ZWORNIK.   See  Zvobhik. 

ZWOTA,  a  village  of  8axony,  in  the  circle  of 
Zwickau,  and  bait  of  Voigtsberg,  near  Klingen- 
tbal.    Pop.  1,089. 

ZWOTZEN,  a  village  of  Reuss-Schleix,  in  the 
prov.  of  Gera,  on  the  Elster.    Pop.  260. 

ZWYCHLIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  gov.  and 
63  m.  W  of  Warsaw.  It  has  several  tanneries,  and 
manufactories  of  gold-ware. 

ZWYNAERDE,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  E  Flanders,  arrond.  and  4  m.  8  of  Ghent, 
on  the  Scheldo.   Pop.  1,802. 

ZWYNDRECHT,  a  department  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  prov.  of  E.  Flanders,  and  arrond.  of 
Termonde,  watered  by  the  Schelde.  Pop.  of  dep. 
1,935;  of  com.  1,649. 

ZWYNENBERG,  a  commune  of  Belgium,  in  the 
prov.  of  Brabant,  and  dep.  of  Lennick-Saint-Mar- 
tin.    Pop.  102. 


ZYDACZOW,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  in 
the  circle  and  15  m.  NE  of  Stry,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Dniester.  Pop.  2,141, 
of  whom  524  are  Jews.    It  has  three  churches. 

ZYDARKO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  reg.  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Gnesen.    Pop.  200. 

ZYDLOCHWITZE.   Sec  Fclowit*. 

ZYDOWO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Bromberg,  and  circle  of  Gnesen.  Pop.  300. 

ZYFEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Basle,  and  presidial  of  Liestal.    Pop.  910. 

ZYFFLICH,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency 
of  Dusseldorf,  and  circle  of  Cleves.   Pop.  470. 

ZYGHOR,  or  Jatghib,  a  port  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  prov.  and  174  m.  W  of 
Bejapur,  on  the  Concan  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  small  bay. 
This  port  is  well  sheltered,  but  is  difficult  of  access. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  pepper,  salt,  and  hemp. 

ZYGLIN,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Oppeln,  and  circle  of  Beuthen.   Pop.  290. 

ZYGOS,  a  mountain -range  on  the  frontier  of 
Tbessaly,  connecting  the  northern  and  southern 
range  of  Pi  ml  us,  and  over  which  the  road  leads  from 
Metzovo  to  Trikala.  The  ascent,  of  three  hours,  is 
steep  and  difficult  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
the  pass  extends  from  the  snowy  top  of  Mount 
Olympus  to  the  Olytzka  and  the  Suh  range.  On 
tho  side  of  Albania  the  eye  beholds  rugged  peaks 
covered  with  dark  firs;  on  that  of  TheHsaTy  it  rests 
upon  a  succession  of  beautiful  hills  ana  plains, 
covered  with  forests  of  noble  birch,  oak,  and  plane- 
trees. 

ZYLDEGHEM.  a  com.  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov. 
of  East  Flanders,  dep.  of  Cray shautein.    Pop.  1 ,090. 

ZYMINO,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Posen,  and  circle  of  Schroda.    Pop.  240. 

ZYORY.   See  Soiur. 

ZYPE,  a  canton  of  Holland,  in  the  prov.  of  North 
Holland,  and  arrond.  of  Alkmaer.  nearly  equidistant 
from  Helder  and  Alkmaer.  Pop.  2,400.  It  is 
marshy,  but  affords  good  pasturage.  It  is  noted  for 
its  sheep.    Its  chief  town  is  8chngerburg. 

ZYRANKA,  a  river  of  Russia  in  Asia,  in  the  E 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Jakutak,  an  affluent  of  the  Koly- 
ma, which  it  joins  to  the  N  of  Verkhne-Kolymski, 
and  after  a  course  in  a  generally  ENE  direction  of 
180  m. 

ZYRIA,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  N  part  of 
the  Morea,  near  Trikala,  a  part  of  the  CyQeite  of  the 
ancients.    It  has  an  alL  of  7,605  ft.  above  sea-level. 

ZYRIA NES.   See  Sduaxes. 

ZYROWA,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  regency  of 
Opneln,  and  circle  of  Gross-8trelitz.   Pop.  880. 

ZY8KALENFIELD,  a  mountain  of  Norway,  on 
the  confines  of  the  dioceses  of  Nordland  and  Dron- 
theim.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  pyramidal  rocks 
of  Torgehatten,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  3,000  ft. 

ZYTNO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  woiwodie  of 
Kalisch,  obwod  and  12  m.  S  of  Petri kau.   Pop.  260. 

ZYTOMIERZ.  8eeJiTOMia. 

ZYWIEC,  or  Satbusz.    See  Settcbcr. 

ZYWIELSK,  a  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the 
gov.  of  Kaaan,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
1,300 

ZYWODCZYTZ,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in  the  re- 
gency and  circle  of  Oppeln.   Pop.  830. 
ZZANG-TSEOU.   See  Kaldtao-Mcbam. 
ZZU  BIN.  SeeScBcaix. 
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A  LIST  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES 


SHOWING  TIIK 


ANCIENT,  MEDIEVAL,  AND  MODERN  DESIGNATIONS  BORNE  BY  THE  SAME  PLACE. 


It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  list  that  the  Latinized  forms  of  modern  geographical  nomenclature,  as 
well  aa  the  modem  forma  of  ancient  names,  have  been  chiefly  effected  by  tbo  substitution  of  the  following  terminations 


aeh  or  ack 
ad 


<ufrie 

ain  or 
al 
oka 
am 


ant,  am 

atz 

at 

au 

aux 

berg 


burg 
e,  »,  r,  t 
cotter 
cetter 

eitta 

€ 

eck 
r<flia 

eii  or  exile 


ia  or  eja 

>s 

fordta 
fretum 
furtum 

gardia 
govia 
qia  or  ga 
At 


havia 
ht'imum 

ho/a,  horra,  or 

hovium 
holmia 
holtia 


renin 

ia 

in  turn 
clia 


mont,  or 


or  it  mm 


MODERN. 

land 
leben 
mate 
mold 
mond, 

mont 
mouth 
munde 
o 

oglio 

ogne 

oue 

oping 

oux 

ow 

pel  or  poli 

par 

que 

sand 

ttadt 

stein 

ttock 

thai 

vie,  wtj,  or  wyk 

vine 

vtrun 

vet  Us  or  uxissen 
tootih 

zett 
ecu 


A  NCI  EXT. 

Inndia 
Utba  or  leba 
mate* 
moldia 

movtiutn 

muthutn 

munda 

um 

oleum 

onia 

oaia 

opia 

osum 

ovia 


ca 

landa 
stadium 
tteinium 
ttockium 
dalia  or 


villa 
vegia 
a  lie* 

verda 

ium 

cell* 


A  A,  or  <e,  a  river  of  Holland,  the  A  a  of  Ovcrya- 
ael ;  also  the  Aide  of  North  Brabant. 

A  A  MAN TI  A,  or  Amaxtia,  a  fort  on  the  coast  of 
lllyria,  Porto-Raocsio. 

AAKA,  Abrinca,  Abrioca,  or  Obrixoa,  the  river 
Aar,  Aer,  or  Akr  of  Rhenish- Pra as i a. 

AARDALINUS  SINUS,  the  Norwegian  bay  of 

Bt'CEER-rORD. 

AARHUSIA,  or  Arhusia,  the  Danish  town  of  Aar- 
htjs  or  Arhts. 

AARHUSIU8,  or  ARHcarcs-ComTATUs,  the  Da- 
nish province  of  Aarhts  or  Ariiosen. 

A  ASA,  the  Norwegian  port  of  Aas. 

ABA,  or  Abcs,  a  mountain  in  Armenia,  by  some 
identified  with  the  modern  Ararat. 

AB.E,  a  city  of  Greece,  identified  with  ruins  near 
the  village  of  Exakcho. 


ABACENA,  or  Abac.exem,  a  town  of  Sicily,  the 
Sancta-Biuenis  in  the  Val-di-Dcmona. 

ABACUM,  the  town  of  Albacd  or  Abach  in  Lower 
Bnvaria. 

ARALLABA,  or  Abalaba,  the  town  of  Appleby  in 

Westmoreland. 
ABALLO,  or  Aballitim,  the  town  of  Saint- Avalon 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Yonno. 
ABALUS,    or  Rantomaxxia,  an  island  in  the 

Frisch-haff  of  Prussia. 
A  BAN  A,  Amana,  Bardixes,  or  Chrtsobruoaa,  a 

river  of  Syria,  the  Barada. 
ABANTIAS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Greece,  Ec- 

biea,  or  Neoropoxte. 
ABANTONIUM,  the  modern  St.  Aubestoh  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Aisne. 


J 
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ABA 


GOO 


ACA 


ABASCIA,  the  territory  of  Abahsia  on  the  coast 

of  the  Black  sea. 
ABASIN1A,  the  territory  of  Abv<wikia  or  Abes- 

BIKIA. 

ABATOS,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  generally  identi- 
fied with  Bioobh  near  Phila. 
ABBATIA,  the  modern  Saxcta-Badia.  in  the  Pole- 

sina  of  Lombardy. 
ABBATIA  ABUNDANTLY,  the  abbey  of  Notrb- 

Dame-d'Abokdakce  in  Savoy. 
ABBATIA  MARIjE  LUCEDIjE,  the  abbey  of 

Lucedio  in  Montferrat, 
ABBATIA  MARINE  DE  ROSIS,  the  abbey  of 

Roosen,  near  St.  Alost  in  West  Flanders. 
ABBATIA  B1NTENSIS,  or  Hortus  Flobidcs,  the 

abbey  of  Baindt  in  Wurteinberg. 
ABBATIA  C.ESARIENS1S,  the  abbey  of  Kaiser- 

sheih  in  Bavaria. 
ABBATIA  LORCENSIS,  the  town  and  abbey  of 

Lockum  in  Hanover. 
ABBATIA  ROSACIS,  or  Abbatia  Sarcti  Jacobi, 

the  abbey  of  St.  Jakob  in  lilyria. 
ABBATIA  SORETHANA, or  Sobbthivm,  or  Sore- 

tum,  the  cloister  of  Schcbsenried  in  Wiirtemberg. 
AHBAT1S  CELL  A,  or  Abbatuu  Cella,  the  town 

of  Appexxxil  in  Switzerland. 
ABBATIS  VILLA,  or  Abbavilla,  or  Abbatico 

Villa,  the  town  of  Abbeville  in  France. 
ABBE  PORTIA,  the  town  of  Abbrpobt  in  Norway. 
ABBENDON1A,  the  town  of  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
shire. 

ABDERA,  or  Abdara,  or  Acdkra,  the  town  of 
Adra  in  Andalusia,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

ABDERA,  a  once  opulent  city  of  Thrace,  the  Poly- 
stylus  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
said  to  exist  near  Cape  Balustra  in  Romclia. 

ABDUA,  the  town  of  Loot,  on  the  Adda  in  Aus- 
trian Italy. 

ABDUA,  or  Addca,  the  Adda,  a  river  of  Italy,  fall- 
ing into  the  Po  near  Cremona. 

ABbLLA,  or  Atella,  the  Avrlla-Vecchia  of  the 
Neapolitan  prov.  of  Tcrra-di-Lavoro. 

ABELLABA,  or  Aballaba,  a  station  on  Hadrian's 
wall  in  Northumberland,  identified  with  Watch- 
cross. 

ABELLINUM,  a  city  of  the  Hirpini,  represented 
by  the  modern  Abblliko  or  Avbllimo  in  Naples. 

A  BE  LL I N  UM-M  A  RS IC  L*  M,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
corresponding  to  Marsico-Veterk  in  the  Nea- 
politan prov.  of  Basilicato. 

ABENSPERGA,  Abusixa,  Avbhttkch,  or  Abubeba, 
the  town  of  A  up.  xs  be  kg  in  Bavaria. 

ABERAVON1UM,  Abbbavox  in  Glamorganshire. 

ABERCON  VONILJM,  Abebcomwat  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. 

ABERDONA,  Abebdoxia,  or  Abedoeich,  the  city 

of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 
ABERDON1A-VETUS,  or  Dbvoba,  the  town  of 

Old  Aberdeen. 
ABERDONIA-NOVA,  or  Aberdea,  the  town  of 

New  Abebdkbx. 
ABERFRAVIA,  or  Gadiva,  Aberpraw  in  Anglcsca. 
ABERGON1UM,  or  Gobanilm,  Abebqavrxny  in 

Monmouthshire. 
ABERISTIVUM,  Abertstwith  in  Cardiganshire. 
ABERNETHACA,  or  Abroxia,  the  village  of  Abeb- 

mbthv  in  Forfarshire. 
A  BEST  A,  the  port  of  Bast  in  the  Persian  prov.  of 

Segistan. 

ABEX1A,  the  modern  Abbx,  or  Habesh,  stretching 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea. 

AB1A,  the  river  Abblst  in  Upper  Bavaria. 

ABILA,  or  Abilla,  a  town  of  Dixie-Syria,  the  princi- 
pal city  of  Abilene,  now  identified  with  the  village 
«t~  Sl'k  on  the  Barada. 


ABINDONIA,  or  Abixtoxia,  the  town  of  Axus- 

dob  in  Berkshire. 
ABLONIUM,  the  viUage  of  Ablob  on  the  Seine 

in  France. 

ABNOBA  MONS,  a  name  given  by  Pliny  and  by 
Tacitus  to  a  mountain  on  the  §E  side  of  the 
Schwarxwald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  which  the  Dan- 
ube takes  its  rise. 

ABOA.  the  town  of  Abo  in  Finland. 

ABOBRICA,  or  Aobrjoa,  a  town  of  Spain,  the 
modern  Bayona  on  the  coast  of  Galicia. 

ABADIACUM,  Abadiacox,  or  Abudiacum  Dist- 
biaxcm  ,  the  modern  town  of  A  bach  or  Abbacb  in 
Bavaria. 

ABOLUS,  the  modern  Caxtera  in  Sicily  between 
Catania  and  Syracuse. 

ABONITICHOS,  Abosi  -  Castbcm,  or  Iobopolb.  < 
the  modern  I  ho  boh  or  Ibeboli  on  the  coast  of  , 
the  Black  sea. 

A  BONA  yESTUARIUM,  the  Dorboch  Fbith  oo 
the  N  coast  of  Scotland. 

A  BONE,  or  Ad  A  bos  am,  the  present  Brrro*  b 
Gloucestershire. 

ABORAS,  A  bo  bras,  or  Cbabobas,  a  river  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  modern  Khabcb,  an  aril u<  at  of  the 
Euphrates,  called  bv  Xenophon  the  A  raxes. 

ABOTIS,  a  town  of  the  Thcbaid  in  Egypt,  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Abltkje. 

ABOXIS,  or  Abocimpolis,  the  hamlet  of  IrsAXtci 
or  Abusambcl,  on  the  W  bank  of  the  Nile. 

ABRAVANNUS  SINUS,  Luce  Bat  on  the  coat  of 
Galloway. 

ABRINCA.   See  Aara. 

ABRINCjE,  the  French  town  of  Avraschrs  in  the 
dep.  of  Manche. 

ABRONT1UM,  the  modern  Abrantess  on  the  const 
of  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Estremadura. 

ABROTONUM,  an  ancient  port  on  the  Svrticcoas; 
of  N.  Africa,  identified  by  Mannert  with  Sabnu, 
perhaps  the  modern  Tripoli- VBOcmo. 

ABSORUS,  or  Adsorjeksis-Ixbcla,  the  principal  is- 
land in  the  group  of  the  Absyrtides,  the  modern 
Osero  in  the  Adriatic. 

ABSYRTIDES- 1  NSUL.E,  or  Apstbtides,  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  IUvria, 
in  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  off  the  Promontoriam 
Polaticum.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  known 
in  modern  geography  as  Cuebso,  Osero,  Febohsa, 
and  Cuao. 

ABULA,  A  Vila  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Old  Castile, 

ABUS,  the  river  Humreb  in  England.  The  nane 
Anns  jEstuaricm  is  more  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  Humber,  which  is,  strwtly  speaking,  the  es- 
tuary of  the  united  streams  of  the  Trent  and  the 
Ouse ;  while  the  Ouse  itself  is  designated  Abcj 
Fumes. 

ABUSINA.   See  Abbksperoa. 

ABYDOS,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  now  represented 
by  Arabat-el-Matpln.    See  article  Abydos. 

ABYDUS,  Arydum,  or  Abtdosa  Urbs,  a  once  tics 
and  flourishing  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont,  on  the  point  of  land  now  knows 
as  Cape  Nagara.   See  article  Dardanelles. 

ABYLA,  or  Abyla-Coluuna,  a  mountain  on  the  X 
coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Sibrra-de-las-Mohaa.  Sea 
article  Adtla. 

ACA,  Ace,  Acco,  Ptolemais,  Coloxia  Ptoiejuis,  a 
coast  town  of  Syria,  the  modern  Acre  or  St.- 
Jeax-d'Acbr. 

ACALANDRA,  a  town  of  Lucania,  now  represented 
by  the  town  of  Salahdra  in  the  Neapolitan  prov. 
of  Basil icata. 

ACALANDRUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  tha 
Calling  into  the  gulf  of  TarontiunL 
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ACAMUS  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Amaxt  or 
8auzaxo  on  the  NW  extremity  of  the  island  of 

Cyprus. 

ACANTHUS- jEGYPTIA.  a  town  of  the  Egyptian 
Heptanomis,  to  the  8  of  Memphis,  now  Dashub. 

ACANTHUS  MACEDONICA,  or  Acaxthos,  a 
coast  town  on  the  Sinus  Sinjriticus  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  modern  Tillage  of  Cheriasa,  or  Hierisos. 

ACAPULCUM,  orPorrus  Aqvm  Pilchrk,  the  port 
of  Acaj*cux>  in  Mexico. 

ACARNANIA,  a  region  of  Central  Greece,  mainly 
represented  by  the  modern  Karleua  or  Karxia. 
The  ancient  region  was  bounded  by  the  Sinus 
Ambrasius,  or  gulf  of  Arta,  on  the  N;  on  the  E 
by  the  river  Achelous  ;  on  the  SW  and  W  by  the 
Mare  Ionium,  or  Ionian  sea.  Bee  article  Acar- 
xaxia. 

ACAUNUM,  AoAinrtTM,  or  Mauritiaxcm,  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  the  modern  St.  Maurice 
or  Moritz,  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Valais. 

ACCADI  A,  the  peninsula  of  Acadie,  on  the  frontier 
of  Canada. 

ACCI,  Colovia,  Accttaxa  Gemeixexsis,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Gcadix-elviejo  in  the 
Spanish  prov.  of  Granada. 

ACCIP1TRUM  INSULvE,  Flasdbic*,  or  Terceres 
Ix»i  i  i..  the  modern  group  of  the  Azores. 

AOCO.    See  Aca. 

ACCELLIUM,  or  Aveolio,  represented  by  Arona 
on  the  Lagu  Maggiore,  in  Sardinia. 

ACELUM,  or  Acilium,  a  town  of  Italy,  repre- 
sented by  Asola  in  the  Lombardian  prov.  of 
Trbviw. 

ACEMUM,  or  Achemcm,  the  modern  Acheex  in 
Sumatra. 

ACCERR.E,  a  town  of  the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  now  represented  by  Gherra.  —  Also  a 
town  of  Campania,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cknius, 
the  modern  Acerra  in  Naples. 

ACESINES,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  the  modern 
Chexab.— Also  a  river  of  Sicily,  the  modern  Cax- 

ACESTA,  JEatmx,  Eoesta,  Seoesta,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Casteix-a- 

M  ARE- DI-GoLKO. 

ACUADA,  Acmata,  or  Achoxrita,  the  modern 
Achoxrer  iu  CO.  Sligo. 

ACILEORUM  PORTUS  or  Acn*ox,  a  haven 
on  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie 
Xaxthus  or  Erorxtchai. 

ACHAIA,  a  district  of  Greece,  inhabited  by  a  Pc- 
lasgic  race,  who  became  afterwards  blended  with 
an  Ionian  colony,  when  the  name  of  the  country 
was  changed  from  /Kgialus  to  Ionia.  About  a.  c. 
1 104,  a  body  of  Achsci,  driven  before  the  Dorians, 
expelled  the  Ioniaus,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
country.  The  Roman  prov.  of  Achaia,  after  b.  c. 
146,  comprehended  all  the  Peloponnesus  and  all 
Northern  Greece  S  of  Tbessaly.  Achaia,  includ- 
ing Sicyonia,  was  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Sinus 
Corinth'iacus,  or  gulf  of  Corinth;  on  the  E  by 
Corinthia;  on  the  8  by  Arcadia  and  Elis;  and  on 
the  W  by  the  Mare  Ionium  or  Ionian  sea.  See" 
article  Achaia. 

ACHARN.E,  a  town  or  village  of  Attica,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  near  the  modern  Mexidi,  on  the 
route  from  Athens  to  Phylc,  bv  Khassia. 

ACHATES,  a  river  of  Sicily,  the  modern  Drillo 
of  the  Val-di-Noto. 

ACHATIUS,  the  Echitz  of  Wiirtcmberg,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Neckar. 

ACHELOUS,  a  river  of  Central  Greece,  the  modern 

AsPRO  POT  AMOS,  Or  AsPROPOTAMO. 

ACHERON,  a  river  of  Epirus,  the  modem  Svu,  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  to  the  YV  of  Pindus, 


and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Parga.  See 
article  Acheron. — Also  a  river  of  Magna  Gnecia, 
in  the  Roman  prov.  of  Bruttium,  now  the  Mare- 
saxto  or  Arcoxti,  which  unites  with  the  C  rath  is 
near  Cosenza  in  Naples. — Also  a  river  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  an  affluent  of  the  Alpheua,  now 
known  as  the  Savuto. 

ACHERONTIA,  a  town  of  Apulia  Peucetia  or 
Daunia,  now  Aceresza  in  Naples. 

ACHERONTINA  PROVINCIA.or  Lucaxia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Magna  Gnecia,  now  represented  by  the 
Neapolitan  provs.  of  Babiuoata  and  Pbiscipato- 
Citra. 

ACHERSUNDIA,  the  Norwegian  island  of  Acbbr- 

mtxo. 

ACIIERUSIA  PALUS,  a  marsh  through  which 
the  river  Acheron  Epiroticua  flows  in  the  early 
part  of  its  source. — Also  a  lake  of  Campania,  by 
some  identified  with  the  Lacua  Lucnnus;  by 
others  with  the  Lacus  Avernus.  Probably  the 
modern  Laoo  Fcsabo. 

ACHILA,  or  Achilla,  a  town  of  Byzacium  or  Africa 
Propria,  near  Ei.alia. 

ACHILLEA,  or  Achillis  Ixspla,  orLp.rcE,  an  is- 
land in  the  Blick  sea,  the  modern  Fidoxuu  or 
Ylax  Adassi,  24  m.  E  by  N  of  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  the  Danube. 

ACHMETA.   See  Ecbataxa. 

ACHR1S,  or  Ltcuxidls,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  the 
modern  Ochrida  or  Ghiustekdil. 

ACHSIB,  or  Ecdippa,  a  town  of  Upper  Galilee,  re- 
presented perhaps  by  the  modern  Dsib  or  Zib  be- 
tween Acre  and  Tyre. 

ACHYRUM,  the  town  of  Achttbra,  in  the  Roman 
gov.  of  Charkof. 

ACILIA  AUGUSTA,  the  modern  Straubixoex  in 
Bavaria. 

ACILIO,  a  town  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  represented 
by  Aiounxox,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot-et-Gar- 
onne, 

ACIMINCUM,  or  Acumixccm,  a  town  of  Pannonia 
Inferior,  near  the  modern  Peterwaroeix  in  Hun- 
gary, on  the  Danube. 

ACINCUM,  Acikcus,  or  Aquixcem,  a  town  of  Pan- 
nonia Inferior,  now  Alt-Ofek,  on  the  Danube. 

ACINIPO,  or  Actxippo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Boetica, 
represented  by  Roxda-la-Vieja1  on  the  Sierra- 
de-Ronda. 

ACIRIS,  a  river  of  Gnecia  Magna,  the  Aobi  of  the 
Neapolitan  territory,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Tar- 
entum. 

ACIS,  a  river  of  Sicilv,  the  modern  Jaci,  falling 

into  the  gulf  of  St.  Tbecla.— Also  one  of  the  Cy- 

clades,  now  Serpho. 
ACONA,  or  Aqua  Saxoxicae,  the  modern  St.  Aciiex, 

on  the  Elbe,  in  the  Prussian  gov.  of  Magdeburg. 
ACRAGAS,  or  Aqrioextum,  the  modern  Giruexti, 

in  Sicilv. 

ACKICOKlUM,  the  town  of  Herefobd  in  Here- 
fordshire. 

ACR1TAS  PROMONTORIUM,  a  cape  on  the  8 
coast  of  Mcsscnia,  now  Cape  Gai.lo. 

ACROATHON,  Cape  Moxte-Saxto,  on  the  W  coast 
of  Asiatic  Turkev. 

ACROCERAUNIA',  or  Acroceraitxii  Moxtes,  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Enirus,  the  M o kti-della- 
Chimera,  or  Kimaria  of  Upper  Albania. 

ACROCERAUN IUM  PROMONTORIUM,  now 
Cape  Likouetta. 

ACROLISSUS,  a  fortress  in  Dalmatia,  now  Ales- 
aio,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Drin. 

ACRONIUS  LACUS,  the  Uberlixoer  arm  of  the 
lake  of  Constant. 

ACROPOLIS,  the  modern  Aoropou,  in  the  Nea- 
politan prov.  of  Principato-Citra. 
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ACSTEDA,  the  village  of  Ackstedt,  a  little  to  the 
N  of  Bremen. 

ACTANIA,  the  island  of  Schelurg,  in  the  Ger- 
man ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Friesland. 

ACTE,  the  peninsula  of  Mocxt  Athos  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

ACTIUM,  a  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Sinns  Ambrasius  now  the  bay  of  Previsa,  on  the 

coast  of  Greece,  by  some  identified  with  La  Pux- 

ta,  bv  others  with  Axis. 
ACTIL'M  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-d'Acciaoua- 

la,  on  the  W  side  of  Sardinia. 
ACULA,  or  Aqu*  Tarix^e,  the  town  of  Aco,uapex- 

dextk  in  the  Papal  states. 
ACUSIO,  the  village  of  St.  Akcoxa,  on  the  Rhone, 

in  the  French  prov.  of  Dauphiny. 
ACUTUS,  the  river  Aoout,  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Tarn-et-Garonne. 
ACUUM  CAPUT,  Cape  Aqulhas,  the  8  point  of 

Africa. 

ADAMANTIA.  or  Amavtea,  the  town  of  Saxta 

Amavtea  in  Calabria-Citra. 
A  DAM  AS,  a  river  of  Maesolia,  probably  the  Bram- 

xi,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges. 
ADANA,  the  modern  Aden. 
AD  AQUAS,  or  Brloa  Uvbi.ua,  the  modem  Wells 

in  Somersetshire. 
AD- AQUAS,  the  modern  St.  Sciacca,  nearGirgenti 

in  Sicily. 

AD  AQUAS  HELVETICA8,  the  modern  Badex 

in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Aargau. 
AD  AQUILAS,  the  village  of  Eigell  or  St.  Ai 

ole  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  the  Valais. 
ADATA,  a  town  of  Commagene,  in  Syria,  now 

A  RAH. 

ADAX,  or  ArrAors,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 

sis,  the  Aur.K  of  Careassonc  in  France. 
AD  CALLKNO,  or  AdCale,  a  town  of  Umbria,  the 

modern  Sr.  Caoli  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Fermo. 
ADDUA,  or  Adduas,  the  river  Aix,  an  affluent 

of  the  Rhone. 
ADDUR1UM,  a  town  of  the  British  tribe  of  the 

Dainnonii,  probably  the  modern  Totxess. 
ADF.BA,  the  town  of  Amposta  in  Spain. 
ADELLUM,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 

the  modern  St.  Elba  in  Valentia. 
ADELUM  REGNUM,  the  territory  of  Adel,  on  the 

K  coast  of  Africa. 
ADENUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Aden. 
ADERBORNA,  Aderborx  in  Pomerania. 
AD  FA V ARIAS,  or  Favarium,  the  town  of  Pfef- 

per  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  St.  Gall. 
AD  FINES,  the  town  of  Prix  in  the  Swiss  cant. 

of  Zurich. 

AD  FLEXUM,  Axtiquumbuhoum,  or  Ovaria,  a 
town  in  Pannonia  Superior,  the  modern  Altex- 
buro  or  Ober  of  Hungary.— Also  a  town  of  Gal- 
lia Cisnlpina,  the  modern  Rivoltblla. 

AD  HORREA,  or  Horhr.«  Cki.i.e,  a  town  of  By- 
zacium,  the  modern  Ekclea. — Also  the  modern 
Oaxkes  in  the  French  dep.  of  Var. 

ADILBEGIANA,  or  Aderbeizaxa,  the  Persian 

prOV.  of  AzERDBIJAK. 

AD1SATHRUS,  the  Guauts  of  peninsular  Ilindos- 
tnn. 

ADJACII  SINUS,  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio  on  the  W 
coast  of  Corsica. — Also  the  gulf  of  Alexandret- 
ta  or  Scaxdebux,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

ADJACIUM,  Issuz,  or  Nicopolir,  the  town  of  Ajaz- 
or  Ayas,  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

AD  LACCUM  the  town  of  Laches  on  Lake  Zurich, 
in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Schwytz. 

ADMIRAL ES  INSULA,  the  Seychelles,  off  the 
coast  of  Zanguebar.— Also  the  Admiralty  grout 
in  the  S.  Pacific. 
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AD  MONILIA,  the  town  of  Moxeoua  in  Genoa. 

AD  MONTES,  or  Admorticm,  the  town  of  Ad- 
most  on  the  Enna  in  Stvria. 

AD  NOVAS,  the  town  of  'Rctschce  in  Bulgaria. 

ADONCUM,  Adokoo  on  the  lake  of  Como. 

ADORFIUM,  St.  Adore  on  the  Elster  in  Sazonv. 

AD  PONTEM,  a  town  of  the  Coritani,  Socthwell 
on  the  Trent. 

AD  PONTEM  ISIS,  or  Ibissa,  the  modern  Sr.  In 
or  Ybbs,  a  village  at  the  influx  of  the  Ips  into  the 
Dannbe  in  Austria. 

AD  PONTEM  MURI,  the  village  of  St.  Mceac 
on  the  Muhr  in  Styria. 

ADRAMYTTENUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of  Adsa-  [ 
myti  or  Adramitt,  on  the  W  coast  of  Astatic  Tor- 
key. 

ADRAMYTTIUM,  a  city  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of 
Adramiti,  represented  by  the  modern  Adramttl 

ADRIANA,  or  Adbaxcs,  the  Eddrb  or  Edda,  a 
branch  of  the  Fulda  in  Oasscl. 

ADRANUM,  Aderxo  in  Sicily. 

ADRIA,  or  Hadria,  the  modern  Adria.  in  the  Ve-  ; 
netian  prov.  of  Polesina — Also  Altri,  in  the 
Neapolitan  prov.  of  Abrazzo-Ulteriore  lma. 

ADRIA,  Adria  Sixes,  Adriatic™  Sixes,  Adeiact? 
Poxtcs,  Mare  Hadriakcm,  Mare  Hadria ticce, 
Mare  Satcrxhim,  or  Mare  Scpercm,  that  eastern 
arm  of  the  Mediterranean  which  extends  between 
Italy  and  the  shores  of  Ulyricum,  Epima,  and  | 
Greece,  comprising  the  modern  Gclf  of  Yexicb, 
and  the  Ioxiax  pea  or  Adriatic. 

ADRIjE  SCOPULUS,  the  island  of  Pelaooba  in 
the  gulf  of  Venice. 

ADRIANOPOLIS,  or  Hadriaxofolis,  the  chy  of 
Apriaxople  in  Turkey. 

ADROBICA,  the  town  of  Corcexa  on  the  N  cout 
of  Spain. 

ADRuMETUM,  Adrcmettcs,  Adrtmetcs,  Hera- 
ct.ea  or  Hadrcmetcm,  the  modern  Hamavet  in 
Tunis,  or  perhaps  Herela. 

AD  SABRINAM,  Portibhead  in  Somersetshire. 

ADULA,  Alfes  Sdmm.*.  Arcla,  the  highest  summit  ; 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  NW  of  Italv.  on  the  borders  of 
Helvetia,  applied  to  the  Fcrxa  St.  Gotoard  and 

LuCMAXIERBRBO. 

ADULE,  or  Adci.es,  the  port  of  Axume,  on  the  Si- 
nus Arabicns,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  be  the 
modern  Areiso,  but  more  probably  Zclla. 

ADURA,  or  Adcrdm,  or  Civttas  Atmexsicm,  reprf- 
sented  by  Aire  on  the  Lys,  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Pns-de-Calais. 

ADVERSA,  Averse  in  Naples. 

ADV1CENAS,  Vixcexxes  in  France. 

AD  VIGESIMUM,  Castle  Flemish  in  South 
Wales. 

ADZELIA,  Adzel  or  Abzel  in  Livonia. 
&\,  a  town  of  Colchis,  perhaps  Malb  on  the 
Phnsis. 

^ANTIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Teieeii  or 
Voi.o  on  the  coast  of  Greece. 

JEBUDAj,  Ebud.e,  Hebrides,  or  Hebrides  Oco- 
dextales,  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland. 

iECLANUM,  or  J2cdlaxum,  a  city  of  the  Hiipmi, 
perhaps  Fricexti  on  the  Tripalta,  in  tke  Nea- 
politan prov.  of  Principato-Ultra. 

jEDEPSUS,  Difso  on  the  coast  of  Negroponte. 

JEGJE,  or  Edessa,  the  capital  of  Emathia,  perhaps 
the  modern  Vodixa  in  Northern  Greece. —  Also  a 
place  in  Euboea  celebrated  for  the  worship  of 
Neptune,  now  represented  by  Akio  on  the  roast 
of  Ncjrroponte. 

.EG^EUM  MARE.   Sec  Mare  iEojRUM. 

LEGATES  INSULA,  the  islets  of  Tavaoxasa. 
Mabetimo,  and  Levbxza,  off  the  W  coast  of 
Sicily. 
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A:c,  EST  A,  a  town  of  Sicily,  whose  ruins  exiirt  near 

the  modern  Alcamo. 
./EGIDA,  or  Jdbtinopolis,  a  city  of  Ilistria,  now 

Capo-d'Ibtbia,  at  the  month  of  the  Fomico  in 

Illyria. 

vEGILIUM.  or  Igeliu*,  the  island  of  Gioho  off  the 

coast  of  Tuscany. 
^EOILON,  or  Capua  hi  a,  the  island  of  Capraja 

off  the  coast  of  Tuscany. 
,/EGINA,  iExoxs,  iExopiA,  Myrmtdoxia,  the  island 

of  Ear*  a  or  Ehohia  off  the  coast  of  Greece. 
^EGINll'M,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  the  Kalabactii  of 

the  Turks  according  to  Leake;  but  supposed  by 

Cramer  to  bo  represented  by  the  modern  Mocoau. 
iEGIRA,  a  town  of  Achaia,  the  ruins  of  which  still 

exist  near  Blubuxi  to  the  NW  of  Trikala. 
^EGIRCIU8,  the  town  of  Gees  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Hantes-  Pyrenees. 
uEGISSUS,  or  jEotpsub,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Inferior, 

the  modern  Tatza  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
J2GITNA,  a  town  of  C asses  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Var. 

^EGIUM,  a  town  of  Achaia,  the  modern  Vostixza. 
jEGLESBURGUS,   Ailbsbcbt  in  Buckingham- 
shire. 

jEGOS  FLUMEN,  or  iEoosroTAiios,  or  Caps*. 
Flomiha,  a  river  and  town  of  the  Chersonese,  the 
port  of  which  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  mo- 
dern Galata. 

.ASGUS2B.   8ee  jEoates. 

iEGYPTI  FLUV1US,  the  modern  Wady-el-Arish 
on  the  8  frontier  of  Palestine,  meeting  the  sea  at 
Rhinocolura. 

iEGYPTUS,  Mizbam,  Rahab,  or  Chami,  the  an- 
cient Egypt,  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  on  the  E  by  Arabia  Pctnea  and  Pales- 
tine; on  the  8  by  -Ethiopia;  and  on  the  W  by 
the  Libyan  desert. 
.EGYITU8  INFERIOR,  the  Delta  of  Egypt 
.ASGYPTUS  MEDIA,  or  Hbptaxomis,  a  name  ori- 
ginally applied  to  that  part  of  Egypt  extending 
from  Abydos  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta  at  Cercaso- 
rnm.  Under  the  Eastern  empire  it  took  the  name 
of  Arcadia. 

jEGYPTUS  SUPERIOR,  Tiiebais,  or  Pathros, 
that  portion  of  Egypt  which  extended  from  Aby- 
do*  to  the  N  frontier  of  ./Ethiopia. 

iEJOPOLlS,  the  modern  Hillau  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

.ELAN A,  Aila,  Anus,  Elaka,  or  Elath,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Olenites,  the  modern  Akaba. 

vEEBURGUM,  or  Albcbgum,  Alboro  in  Jutland. 

^ELI,  Hali  in  the  Arabian  pror.  of  Yemen. 

iEMILIANUM,  or  Millladuh,  St.  Milhacd  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Tarn. 

.-EMINIUM,  Aodeda  in  the  Portuguese  pro*,  of 
Beira. 

jE.MOD-E,  Emoda,  Emudjb,  Emudbs,  Atuodbs,  or 

AcvoDjE,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Ocean us  Deu- 

caiedonius,  probably  the  Shetlaxd  group  to  the 

N  of  Scotland. 
.EM  ON  A,  Emaka,  Eua,  or  ILema,  the  town  of 

Latbacb  in  Illyria. 
.EM  ON  I A  NOVA,  Cxtta  Nuova  in  the  circle  of 

Trieste  on  the  Adriatic. 
iENARI  A,  Ixariva,  or  Pttheccsa,  an  island  off  the 

coast  of  Campania,  the  modern  Ischia. 
jENEA,  a  town  on  the  E  shore  of  the  Sinus  Thor- 

maicus,  near  Caps  Paxomi,  on  the  const  of  Mace- 


.EN I  PONS,  Ad  Ekux,  or  -Exipons,  the  modern 

Ibsbbcck  in  Tyrol. 
AENNUM,  Philotera,  Philoter*  Portcr,  or  Piu- 

loteris,  the  modem  CossKra  on  the  Red 
vENONA,  Nosa  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 


JSNOS,  Mxvb,  or  Absyxthcm,  a  town  of  Thracia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Stentoris  Palus,  the  modern 
Exos. 

iENUS,  or  CSxtra,  Ikx  in  Tyrol. 

jEOLI^E  INSUL.E,  ^Eolides,  Vulcaxije  Heph.e- 

STIADE8,  LlPARE.K,  LlPAREORUM  IxSCLJE,  Or  PLATA, 

a  group  of  islands  off  the  N  coast  of  Sicily,  cm- 
bracing  Lipara,  Osteodes,  Ucraclea,  Didyme, 
Phconicusa,  Hiera,  and  Strangile,  now  known  as 
the  Liparj  group. 

^EONA,  iEoxs,  or  Mysia;  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
settled  by  colonies  from  Greece,  about  the  year 
B.C.  1124;  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term  em- 
bracing the  W  and  a  portion  of  the  NW  coast  of 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

jEPEA,  or  iEpEiA,  a  town  of  Mepsenia,  the  modern 
Pbtaxjdi,  about  15  m.  N  of  Coron. — Also  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  modern  Soli  a. 

iEQUINOCTIUM,  the  town  of  Fwchawuxd  at  the 
influx  of  the  Fischa  into  the  Danube. 

✓EQUOLESIMA,  or  Exoclihma,  a  town  in  Gallia 
Aquitania,  near  the  modern  Akoocleue  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Charente. 

/EQUOR  TUSCUM,  the  Tcscax  sea. 

jERA,  or  jErba,  the  town  of  Ayr  in  Ayrshire. 

iEREUS,  the  river  Ayr  in  Ayrshire. 

AERI A  Vaisox  in  the  French  dep.  of  Vauclusc. 

AERIA,  Aethbla,  Chbysa,  Thames,  or  Tiiaswds,  an 
island  of  the  Chcrsoncsus,  the  modern  Tasso. 

iESEPUS,  a  river  of  Mvsia  Minor,  the  modern  8a- 
tas-derb  in  the  Troad. 

iESERNIA,  a  city  of  Samnium,  now  Ibbbxia  in 


the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Sannio. 
^ESI A  or  CEeix,  the  river  Oise  of  France. 
jESICA,  the  Soctherx  Ese  of  Forfarshire. — Also  a 
station  on  Hadrian's  Wall,  represented  by  Great 
CmcsTBBS  in  Northumberland. 
jESTHONIA,  or  ^Estia,  the  town  of  Revel  on  the 

gulf  of  Finland. 
.ESTIV/E  INSULiE,  or  Sommeki.c  Insll.k,  the  Ber- 
muda group. 

iESTUARIUM  AVUM,  the  Humbeb  in  England. 
iESTUARIUM  St.  GEORGII,  Sixes  Sabrira  or 

Sabriaxa,  or  Mckica  Bristoliexsib,  the  Bristol 

Channel. 

jESTUARIUM  VARA  the  Frith  of  Clyde  in 
Scotland. 

^ETHALIA,  or  Ii.va,  the  island  of  Elba. 

ETHIOPIA,  a  name  of  somewhat  undefined  appli- 
cation in  ancient  geography,  but  applied  to  the 
region  lying  between  Egypt  on  the  N ;  the  8inns 
Arabicus  and  Mare  Erythneum  on  the  E;  and 
Libya  Interior  on  the  W.  Its  S  boundaries  were 
unknown.  It  included  the  modern  Nubia,  Sex- 
xaar,  and  a  part  of  Abysslma.  The  name  is 
given,  by  later  writers,  more  particularly  to  Abys- 
sinia. 

^ITHIOPICUS  SINUS,  or  Oceaxus  Meridioralih, 
the  G  clp  op  Gcjxea. 

.ETHONIA,  or  Etoxa,  Etox  in  Buckinghamshire. 

iETNA,  or  Ixnbsa,  a  town  on  the  S  acclivity  of 
■/Etna,  now  represented  by  Castro. 

.ETNA  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  the  modern 
Etxa  or  Mosoibbllo. 

^)TOLIA,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  N  by  Aperantia  and  iEniana;  on  the  E  by 
Doris,  and  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozohn ;  on 
the  S  by  the  Sinus  Corinth iacus ;  and  on  the  W  by 
the  river  Achelous,  separating  it  from  Acarna- 
nia.  Under  the  Turkish  empire  this  region  formed 
part  of  LrvADiA,  it  is  now  included  within  the 
frontiers  of  Greece.  The  northern  and  more  nig- 
ged portion  of  the  ancient  territory  was  distin- 
guished as  iEroLU  EncTETt-s ;  that  section  which 
extended  along  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
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Achelons  eastwards  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  was  -^tolia  Axtiqua.  JL  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

jEXONE,  a  town  of  Attica,  near  the  modern  ham- 
let of  Ax  AON  x. 

AFRICA,  a  name  originally  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  territory  around  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
said  to  have  been  derived  by  them  from  a 
small  Carthaginian  district.  When  the  name 
had  become  applied  to  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa,  the  Roman  geographer  still  distinguished 
Africa  Propbia,  or  Africa  Vrra,  a  region  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Tuxm  and  part  of  Tri- 
poli. Herodotus  considered  Libya  or  Africa,  as 
terminating  N  of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  as  sur- 
rounded by  water,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Carthaginian  Hanno  had 
passed  to  the  6 of  the  month  of  the  Senegal  river,  in 
his  exploratory  voyage  made  probably  before  b.  c. 
500.  4  The  IV  ri  id  us  of  the  Erythrean  sea,'  a  work 
compiled  probably  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
elder,  mentions  Rhapta  as  the  extreme  S  point 
reached  on  the  African  coast,  and  this  has  been 
identified  with  Quiloa.  In  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
W  coast  of  Africa  was  known  as  far  as  to  the 
parallel  of  11s  N;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  Romans  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Niger.    See  that  article. 

AG  ANA,  Paqaxa,  Insula  Sr.  Joasms,  the  island  of 
Guaham  or  Guam  in  the  Ladrones. 

AGARA,  a  town  of  India,  to  the  NW  of  Palibo- 
thra,  on  the  S  bank  of  the  Jomanes,  now  repre- 
sented by  Auka  in  Hindustan. 

AGARUS,  a  river  of  Dacia,  now  the  Beroa. 

AGASUS  PORTUS,  a  town  of  Daunia,  probably 
Porto-Greco  in  Naples. 

AGATHA,  Aoath  i,  or  Cyrta,  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Araaris,  ,'ow  Agde  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Hcrault  \ 


AGATHA  D^EMOKOS,  an  island  in  the 

ocean,  probably  one  of  the  Nicobar  group. 
AGATHOPOLIS,  or  Forum  Sanctjr  Aoatile,  now 

the  town  of  Aoata-di-Goti,  in  the  Neapolitan 

prov.  of  Principato-Ultra. 
AGATHYRNA,  or  Aqathvrxiii,  a  town  on  the 

N  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  modern  Saxta  Aoath  a. 
AGBATANA.    Sec  Ecbataxa. 
AGEDINCUM,  Aqexdicum,  Aorediccm,  or  Lro- 

dcxrxsis  Quarts,  a  town  of  the  Senones,  on  the 

r.  bank  of  the  Acauna,  now  Sess  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Yonne. 
AGEDUNUM,  Anew  in  the  French  dep.  of  Creusc. 
AGE1UM,  or  Akesiacum,  the  town  of  Ai  or  At  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Marne. 
AGELOCUM,  or  Sbgelocum,  a  town  of  the  Cori- 

tani,  perhaps  Littlebohouqh  in  Essex. 
AGENNO,  Aoessum,  or  Civitas  Aoixxexsicm,  a 

town  of  Gallia  Antiquitaua  Secunda,  on  the  Gar- 

umna,  now  Aoex  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot-ct- 

Garonne. 

AGERANA  VALLI8,  the  valley  of  tho  Elax  in  the 
Swiss  cant,  of  Valais. 

AGER  MARIAN  US,  the  town  of  Mariaqeb  in  Jut- 
land. 

AGESINATE8,  a  town  of  Gallia,  now  Lusiosax. 
AGGER  GANDAVENSIS,  tho  town  of  Sab-vax- 

Gaxd  in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Zicland. 
AGGERHUSHIM,  Aooerhuus  in  Norway. 
AGGERIPONTUM,  the  town  of  Thomabbrucx  or 

Toamebbruck  in  the  Prussian  circle  of  Erfurt. 
AGLNO,  Aoxres,  or  Euxeso,  the  river  Aa  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Manche. 
AG  LB  Y  MBA,  or  Aoiziuba,  a  region  in  Ethiopia, 
S  of  the  equator,  comprising  the  whole  of  Central 
as  known  to 


AGMUNDESHAMUM,  or  Auxbssamum, 

ham  in  Buckinghamshire. 
AGNIADELLUM,  the  town  of  Aoxadel  i 
bardy. 

AGORUM,  Aoora  in  the  Venetian  pror.  of  Bel- 
luno. 

AGRAMONT1UM,  St.  Agra  in  Catatonia. 
AGRIA,  the  town  of  Erlac  or  Eoeb  in  the  Hun- 
garian prov.  of  Hevesch. — Also  the  river  Li-.i. v  . 

an  affluent  of  the  Theias  in  Hungary. 
AGRIANES,  a  river  of  Thrace,  a  tributary  of  the 

He  bras,  now  the  Eegexe. 
AGRIGENTUM,  the  modern  Giroexti  in  Sicily. 
AG  RIM  UM,  the  town  of  Aourim  in  co.  Roscommon. 
AGRIPPINA,  or  Coloxia  Aorjppina  (  hiordm,  a 

town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  now  Colooxe  in  I 

sian  prov.  of  the  Rhine. 
AGROPOLIS,  or  Novouaechja, 

Vasarhely  in  Transylvania. 
AGUILARIA,  St.  Aguilar  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 

Navarre. 

AGUILARIA -CAMPESTRIS,  St.  Aolilar-del- 

Campo  in  Old  Castile. 
AGUNTUM,  Ixxichex  on  the  Drave  in  Tyrol. 
AGYRIi;M,  or  Aotrexa,  a  town  of  Sicfly  to  the 

W  of  Etna,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  St.  F; 

po-d'Aoyro. 
All  I  SI  A, . 

gen. 

A1ANIA,  the  Avan  coast  of  NE.  Africa. 
All  II  A.  Aichach  or  Aich  in  Bavaria. 
A1CHSTADIUM,  Abextum,  Dbtopoub, 

dern  Aichstadt  or  Eiciihtadt  on  the 

Aitmuhl. 

AIRIACUM,  the  town  of  Airt  in  the 
of  Yonne. 

AKHASSA  REG  10,  Achasa,  or  Cesi,  a  region  of 
India,  which  Ptolemy  places  between  the  Chats 
Scytha?  on  the  N,  and  the  ChaurancJ  Scytha;  on 
the  SE,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  By  Its*,  and 
which  Major  Cunningham  identifies  with  Ladae- 

ALA,  Ale sa,  or  Ola,  now  Aalex  or  Alex  in  Wur- 
temberg. 

ALA,  or  Aqcileoia,  the  town  of  Aelex  or  Aiglk  in 

the  Swiss  cant,  of  Yaud. 
ALA  KAN  DA,  or  Axtiochia  ad  Mjeakdbcm,  a  town 

of  Cari.i.  identified  by  Leake  with  Ababi-Hi&sae. 
ALABA8TRITES  MON8,  a  portion  of  the  Jebel- 

Mokattam  on  the  E  side  of  the  valley  of  the 

Nile. 

ALABON,  or  Allaboxa,  the  modern  Alaooa,  sear 
the  influx  of  the  Xalon  into  the  Ebro  in  the  Spa- 
nish prov.  of  Aragon. 

ALA  BUS,  or  Alabob,  the  river  Caxteka  in  Sicily. 

ALiENUS,  or  Alauxcs,  perhaps  the  river  Ban  or 
Bride  of  Dorsetshire. 

ALjESUS,  a  river  on  the  N  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Pat- 


of  Corsica,  the  mo- 
in  the  mouth  of 


of  Aland 


ALALIA,  or  Alebja, 

dern  Alexia. 
ALANDIA,  the  island 

the  gulf  of  Bothnia. 
ALANGUERA,  or 

gcbb  in  Estremadura.  « 
ALANI,  or  Alacki  Moxtes,  or  Alacxcb  Moss,  a 

mountain  of  Sarmatia  Europasa,  new  known  as  the 

Waldai  range  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don, 

in  Russia. 

ALANTI  A,  Alanches  in  the  French  dep.  of  CantaL 

ALANUS,  the  river  Alax  in  Cornwall. 

ALARA,  the  Aller  in  Lower  Saxony. 

ALATA  CASTRA,  Castba  Puellabum, 
Edixbuboum,  Bubocs  Alatcs,  Bubocs 
the  city  of  Edixbdbgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland. 

ALATRIUM,  Alatbi  in  the  " 
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ALA  UN  A, 


a  town  of  GallU  Lngdu- 
St.  Quimper  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Finistere. 

ALAUNUS,  or  Aureus,  the  river  Alxb  in  Northum- 
berland. 

ALBA,  the  river  Aube,  •  tributary  of  the  Seine  in 
France.— Also  the  Spanish  town  of  Estrlla  on 
the  Ega  in  Navarre. 

ALBA,  or  Alba  Buloarica,  or  Alba  Gk^ca,  the 
town  of  Belgrade  in  Servia. 

ALBA,  or  Helva,  the  town  of  Elvas  in  the  Portu- 
guese prov.  of  Alentejo. 

ALBA,  Albia,  or  Albir,  tho  river  Elbe  in  Germanv. 

ALBA,  or  Tkhsrus,  the  river  Teh  in  the  Spanish 
prov.  of  Catalonia. 

ALBA  AUGUSTA,  Alba  Helviohuv.  or  Viva- 
rium, the  capital  of  the  Helvii  in  Gallia,  now 
Alps  or  Are  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ardeche,  or 
perhaps  Viviers. 

ALBA  CAROLINA,  Alba  Julia,  Apclum,  Colo- 
kia  Apulesbis,  MixiciriuM  Apui.um  Auqustum, 
a  town  of  Dacia,  now  Carlsberg  or  Webbenbubo 
in  Transylvania. 

ALBA  DOM  IN  A  RUM,  the  cloister  of  Frauexalb 
on  the  Alb,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

ALBA  DOMINORUM,  the  town  of  Herrexalb  in 
Wiirtemberg. 

ALBA  FUCENTIA,  or  Alba  Marsorum,  near 
Alba  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Abruzzo-Ultra 
2  da. 

ALBA  INGANNORUM,  Albtum  Inoaunum,  or 
Albixga.  now  Albixsga  in  the  prov.  of  Genoa. 

ALBA  LONG  A,  or  Alboxa,  a  town  of  Latium, 
now  represented  by  Palasbolo. 

ALBA  MALA,  Albamarla,  the  town  of  St.  Au- 
xal  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-Inferieure. 

ALBA  MARIS,  or  Blaxdona,  a  port  near  St. 
Brook  a  i)  in  Dalmatia. 

ALBA  MONS,  Alpaqoria,  Alpes  Suevij:,  Alpkn- 
8X9  Paous,  the  Rauhb-Alp  in  Wiirtemberg,  ex- 
tending from  the  source  of  the  Danube,  along  its 
N  bank,  to  the  .junction  of  the  Licus  or  Lech. 

ALBANIA,  a  reg.on  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N  by 
the  Caucasus ;  on  the  E  by  the  Caspian ;  on  the 
8  by  Armenia;  and  on  the  W  by  Iberia;  corre- 
sponding to  tho  Persian  provs.  of  Dagbestax  and 
Laxistak.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Scythian 
origin. 

ALBANIA,  or  Epirds,  the  modern  pashalik  of 

Albania  in  Turkey. 
ALBANIA  NOVA,  the  town  of  Albany  in  the 

state  of  New  York.  U.  8. 
ALBANIiE  PORTiE,  or  Ptl*,  or  Pgbta  Ferrea, 

the  pass  of  Derbekd  in  the  Persian  prov.  of 

Daghestan. 

ALBANIUM,  or  Alba  Regaub,  the  town  of  Stuhl- 

WKi<«SNBt  mi  in  Lower  Hungary. 
ALBANOPOLIS,  a  town  of  Illyris  Gneca,  the  mo- 
dern Albaxopom  on  the  Drino. 
ALBANUM,  a  town  in  Latium,  the  modern  Al- 

bano  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
ALBANUS,  a  river  of  Asia,  the  Samura,  or  perhaps 

the  Bilbaxa,  falling  into  the  Caspian. 
ALBANUS,  or  Albhjs  Moms,  the  modern  Moste- 

drl-Corso  in  Carinthia. 
ALBANUS  LACUS,  the  modern  Laqo-Castello 

or  LAOo-Di-CARTmL-GoNUOLro  in  the  Papal  states. 
ALBA  PAUPEIA,  the  modern  Alba  in  the  duchy 

of  Montferat, 
ALBA KICI NUM.  or  Lubetuk,  the  town  of  Albab- 

crs  on  the  Guadalaviar,  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 

Aragon. 

ALBA  SELUSIANA,  or  Selusiuh,  the  town  of 
Wri88bxburo,  on  the  Lanter,  in  the  French  dep. 


ALBA  TERRA,  Acbetbkre  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Charente. 

ALBECE,  Reoilm,  Reou  Apollixarjs,  a  town  of 

Gallia  NarbonenBis,  represented  by  the  modern 

Rrer.  in  the  French  dep.  of  Basses-Alpes. 
ALBERTONIA,  Alvertox  in  Yorkshire. 
ALBIA,  or  Albioa.  a  town  of  Gallia  Aqoitania, 

now  Albi  in  the  French  dep.  of  Tarn. 
ALBIANUM,  Kufbtein  in  Tyrol. 
ALBIATE,  Albiatum  Grassum,  or  Abiagrabsa, 

the  modern  Biaorassa  in  Austrian  Lorn  hardy,  on 

the  Canal  Naviglio. 
ALBICA STRUM,  or  Castrobracum,  on  the  river 

Liria,  the  modern  Cabtello  Brakco  in  the  Porto- 

fruese  prov.  of  Beira. 
ALBIGA.    See  Albia. 

ALBIMONTIUM.  the  town  of  Blbmoiit  on  the 
Vezoiwe,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Meuithe. 

ALBION,  or  Britannia,  the  island  of  Britain.  The 
name  Albion  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  alp  or  alb, 
and  may  have  reference  either  to  the  lofty  coasts 
of  the  island  as  beheld  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  France,  or  to  the  white  chalky  cliffs  of  Britain. 

ALBION  NOVA,  tho  states  of  New  Enclasp  on 
tho  American  continent. 

ALBIl'OLIS.  the  Houkselbe  in  the  Bohemian 
circle  of  Bitschow. 

ALBFS.    See  Ai.ba. 

ALBU  M  INGAUNUM,  the  chief  city  of  the  In- 
gauni  in  Lijruria,  the  modern  Albenoa. 

ALBIUM  INTEMELIUM,  or  Auuximixium,  a  ciry 
of  the  Intemilii  in  Liguria,  now  Vixtimiglia,  at 
the  month  of  the  Rova,  in  the  prov.  of  Genoa. 

ALBIUS  MONS.    See  Albanus. 

ALBONA,  or  Albusea,  the  river  Aoooxa  in  Pied- 
mont. 

ALBONA,  Alvona,  or  Alvum,  the  modern  Alboxa 
in  Istris. 

ALBORIUM,  the  town  of  Alvar  in  the  Spanish 

ptov.  of  Algarve. 
ALBRETUM,  Albret,  or  La  Brjtt  in  tho  French 

dep.  of  tandes. 
ALBUCELLA,  or  Arbuccla,  the  largest  city  of 

the  Vaccaii,  now  Villa  Fasila  in  the  Spanish 

prov.  of  A  stun  as. 
ALBUC1IIM,  or  Albcctw,  the  town  of  Aubussox 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Crcuse. 
ALBULA,  TmEHis,  Tibris,  Ttbrhexcs  Aunts,  or 

TnvMBRis,  the  Tiber  of  the  Papal  states.  Albula 

was  probably  the  old  Latin  name  of  this  river; 

Tiberis,  the  Tuscan  one. 
ALBULA,  the  river  Wkibseritz  of  Bohemia,  which 

joins  the  Elbe  near  Dresden. 
ALBULiE  AQU/E,  or  Albuxea  Foxs,  probably 

represented  bv  the  Laoo-di-Zolfo,  and  other  two 

sulphureous  lakes,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 

Tivoli. 

ALBUM  MARE,  or  Sixus  Graxvicus,  the  White 
Sea,  a  gnlf  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Russian  gov.  of  Archangel. 

ALBUQUERCUM,  Albuquerque  in  the  Spanish, 
prov.  of  Estremadnra. 

ALBUQUERCUM  AMERICANUM,  Albuquer- 
que in  New  Mexico. 

ALBURACI8,  or  Aurioera,  the  river  Aurice  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Arriege. 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a  ridge  of  mountains  on  the 
N  frontier  of  Lucania,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Si  lams  and  Tan n per,  now  Moxte-di-Postiolioke, 
or  Month  Albruxeo,  in  Naples. 

ALBUS  PORTU8,  Algeciras  on  the  8  coast  of 
Spain. 

ALCALA  REGALIS,  or  Alcala  Rkoia,  the  town 

of  At.vale-Reale  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Jaen. 
ALCAMUS,  Alcamo  in  Sicily,  8\V  of  Palermo. 


in  Sicily,  SW  of  Palermo.  | 
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ALCANIT1UM,  Alcaxiz  on  the  river  Guadalupe  in 
Aragon. 

ALCANTARA,  Alcantarilla  in  Andalusia. 

ALCARATIUM,  a  town  of  the  Celtibcri,  now  re- 
presented bv  Alcaraz  in  New  Castile. 

ALCASARIUM  MAGNUM,  or  C.k<uhba  Magna, 
the  town  of  Altazar-Quevir,  on  the  river  Luco,  in 
Fez,  in  Northern  Africa. 

ALCASARIUM  PARVUM,  the  coast-town  of  Al- 
cazar-Coo her  in  Fez. 

ALCASARIUM  BALI X ARUM,  or  Salacia  Im- 
peratoria,  the  town  of  Alca^ar-do-Sal  in  Portu- 
guese Estremadura. 

ALCASARIUM  SANCTI  JOANNIS,  the  town  of 
Alcacar-db-San-Juan  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  To- 
ledo. 

ALCEJO.  or  Aliso,  the  town  of  Alzev  or  Axtzot  in 

Rhein-Heasen. 
ALCIACUM,  Acxi-le-Cuateau  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Pa*-de-('alais. 
ALCIATUM,  Alzato  in  the  Lombardian  prov.  of 

Como. 

ALC  I  MO  EN  N  IS,  Saxclacexje,  or  Uuia,  the  town 
of  Um  in  Wiirteraberg. 

ALCINOI  INSULA.   See  Corctra. 

ALCIRA,  or  Setabicula,  the  town  of  Alvtre  in  the 
Spanish  prov.  of  Valencia. 

ALCMARIA,  or  Alcmariuw,  the  town  of  Alkmarr 
in  North  Holland. 

ALCOBATiA.or  Ebcrobriticm,  tho  town  of  Alco- 
baza  in  Spanish  Estremadura. 

ALCOLA,  Area,  or  Flavidm  Abvexse,  the  town  of 
Alcolb  in  Seville. 

ALDEA  MURI,  Aldea- el- Muro  in  Old  Cas- 
tile. 

ALDEA  RIVI,  Aldea-el-Rivo  in  Seville. 
ALDENARDA,  Ocdenaarde  In  East  Flanders. 
ALDENARIA,  Aldenhar  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  NW 
of  Bonn. 

ALDERGENIUM,  Auvrgheu  in  East  Flanders. 
ALDNUBIS,  or  Alduadubis,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lug- 

dunensis,  now  represented  by  Dolus  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Doubs. 
ALLCTA,  or  Electa,  Aleth  in  the  French  dep.  of 

An  be. 

ALEMANNIA  PROPRIA,  or  Aloea,  or  Almak- 

oovia,  the  lordship  of  Algau  in  Suabia. 
ALEMANNI  MONASTERIUM,  the  monastery  of 

Af.TMunL-MiiNSTER  in  Bavaria. 
ALEMANNUS,  Alemo,  or  Almona,  the  river  Alt- 

ml'Iii.  in  Bavaria. 
ALENCON1UM,  Alexcon  in  tho  French  dep.  of 

Orno. 

ALEPUM,  Aleppum,  Bekka,  Berhaa,  or  Chalep, 
the  city  of  Aleppo  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

ALERE,  Anuria,  Axoer,  or  Inqeris,  the  river  In- 
due iu  Franco. 

ALEREA,  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cnbi,  now  St. 
Vincent-d'Ardentes  on  the  Indre. 

ALES!  A,  Alibia,  or  Alesbia,  now  represented  by 
the  village  of  Alise,  at  tho  base  of  Mount  Auxois, 
in  the  French  dep.  of  Cote-d'Or. 

ALESIA,  or  Alesjiw,  the  town  of  Alais  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Garde. 

ALESIA,  or  Usellib,  a  town  of  Sardinia  near  the 
modern  Ales, 

ALESUS,  tho  modern  river  Sanocixaria  in  the 
Papal  states. 

ALETH A  MACLOVIA,  or  Maclopolw,  tho  is- 
land of  St.  Malo  in  the  French  dep  of  llle-et- 
Vilaine. 

ALETUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Lugduncnsis  near  St. 
Malo. 

ALEX  ANDRE  A,  Alexandria.  Alexandria  Troar, 
Antioonea,  Colonia  Tboas,  a  town  founded  by 


of  the  Troad,  ia  Asi*, 
the  ruins  of  which  appear  at  Esu-Sraiurx. 
ALEXANDREA,  or  Alexandria,  a  city  tmrAtt 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the  W  of  the  Delta  13 
Egypt,  now  Alexandria. 
ALEXANDREA  ARIANA,  or  Alexandria  apt* 
A  RAcnoros,  the  ancient  caoital  of  Aria  in  A«u. 
founded  by  Alexander,  probably  near  the  modem 
citv  of  Herat. 
ALEXANDREA-AD-ISSUM,  or  Alexandria  Ca- 
TtssoN,  or  Alexandriola,  now  represented  by 
Alexandretta  or  Scanderlx  in  Syria. 
ALEXANDRIA  A  PALEA,  or  Alexaxdria  »ta- 
tiellorcm,  the  town  of  Alessandria  DXLLA-pAa- 
lia  in  Piedmont 
ALEXANDRIA  AD  CONFLUENCES  ACESIXM, 

the  citv  of  Lahore  in  the  Punjab. 
ALEXANDROVIUM,  Alex  a  vdrofse,  in  the  Rus- 
sian gov.  of  Yekaterinoalav. 
ALEXANI  CIVITA8,  or  Alexaxuk,  ALsaaAsom 

the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-d'Otranto. 
ALEXODUNUM,  Hexham  in  Northumberland. 
ALFACHCSA,  Alfaoces  in  Tunis. 
ALFELDA,  Alfelden  in  Hanover. 
ALFORDlA,  Alfobd  in  Lincolnshire. 
A  LFR A  DONIUM,  Alprrto*  in  Derbyshire. 
ALGARBIA,  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Aloarvb. 
ALGERIA,  Co  rax,  or  Portds  Caracodes.  the  town 

of  Alohiwas  on  the  W  coast  of  Sardinia. 
ALGERIA,  or  Aloericm,  the  city  of  Aloiew  a 
Africa. 

ALGERIANUM  REGNUM,  the  kingdom  of  Al- 
giers. 

ALGIA,  the  French  port  of  Hoxtlecb. 
ALGIDUS  MON8,  a  chain  of  hills  in 

states,  stretching  from  the  Albon 

Tusculan  hills. 
AL1ACMON,  or  Haliachoji,  a  river  of  Muffioeia, 

flowing  into  the  Sinus  Tbennaicus  or  gulf  of  Sa- 

loniki,  identified  by  Leake  with  the  Irji-eaea- 

sd. 

ALICANTA,  Aucantium,  or  Lucxstto,  Alkaxt 
in  Valencia. 

ALICANUM,  Haijcanlti,  or  Racutaxotx,  the  vd- 
lage  of  Rccesburo,  on  an  island  of  the  Mahr  ia 

Stvria. 

ALI  ETUM,  Isolo  in  the  Hlyrian  circle  of  Trieste. 
ALIFA,  Alupe,  Alijpha,  or  Allipjl,  Altfa  in  tht 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 
ALILiEI,  SoxiA  in  the  prov.  of  Yemen  in  Arabia. 
ALINDA,  the  capital  of  Caria,  represent^  bj 

the  modern  Mcoiilah. 
ALINGO,  or  Foetus  Alwooxir,  a  town  on  the 

river  Gammua,  probably  near  Laxoox  ia  tha 

French  dep.  of  Gironde. 
ALIONE,  Aloxa,  or  IxAxcastria,  a  town  of  the 

Brigantes,  the  modern  Lahcaster  in  Lancashire. 
ALIPHERA,  a  town  of  the  Eleans,  in  Arcadia,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Nerovitza. 
ALISIUM,    or  Heilbroxxa,  Heilbron  on  the 

Neckar  in  Wurtemberg. 
ALISO,  or  Eliso,  the  Alice,  an  affluent  of  tha 

Lippe  in  Westphalia ;  or  perhaps  the  Lbs. 
ALISO,  Aldhth,  or  Veralia  Ixpbbjor,  NrtPExwa- 

sal  at  the  influx  of  the  Lippe  into  the  Rhine. 
ALISO  ROMANORUM,  perhap*  reprcentod  by 

the  village  of  Lisborh  in  Westphalia ;  but  ideeU- 

fied  by  some  with  Elsen  at  the  junction  of  the 

Alme  and  Lippe. 
ALISONTIA,  A i.rzuNT a,  or  Elea,  the  Elbe,  aa 

affluent  of  the  Sure  passing  Luxemburg. 
ALL.*  CASTRUM,  or  Allenbcrocm,  Allbxbieo 

in  Brandenburg. 
ALLATURA,  Alatvr  on  the  Sura,  in  the 

gov.  of  Nijny-Novgorod. 
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ALLECTUM,  Doxu*  Dei,  or  Tuadaxcm,  the  town 

of  Dukdee  in  Forfarshire. 
ALLENDORFIUM,  Allbxdobf  on  the  Werra,  in 

Kur-Hessen. — Also  Aixekdobp  in  Hessen-Dann- 

stadt. 

ALLENSTENIUM,  Allex3tbix  in  the  Prussian 
prov.  of  Konigsburg. 

ALLLA,  a  river  of  the  Sabini,  an  affluent  of  the  Ti- 
ber, on  which  Brennus  defeated  the  Romans  b.  c. 
390.  by  some  identified  with  the  Rio-del-Mosso 
or  Fosbo-di-Pbadaroxi ;  by  others  with  the  Soolo- 
del-Casale  ;  by  others  with  the  Fosso-di-Conca, 
which  flows  into  the  Tiber  at  Malpasso. 

ALLIENI  FORUM,  Fexara,  or  Tbioaboli,  a  town 
of  Gallia  Cispadana,  the  modern  Fenara. 

ALMA,  or  Antes  Moss,  a  mountain  in  Pannonia  In- 
ferior, oerhaps  the  Wejxbbrg. 

ALM  AURA.  Almaourr  in  New  Grenada. 

ALMAGRUM,  the  Ai.maora  in  New  Castile. 

ALMANDRALEG1UM,  Almaxdrauuo  in  Span- 
ish Estiamadura. 

ALMANTICA,  Almaxza  in  New  Castile. 

ALMAZANUM,  Almaxax  in  Old  Castile. 

ALMELOA,  Almblo  in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Over- 
Yssel. 

ALMERINUM,  Almebia  in  Portuguese  Estrema- 
dara. 

ALM1NIUM,  or  Peouktidm,  the  modern  Annas  a  in 
D  ilmatia. 

ALMO,  a  river  of  Latium,  the  Forso-Scabicatore, 
risincr  in  the  Albion  mount,  and  flowing  towards 
the  Tiber. 

ALMODAVURIA  CAMPESTRIS,  Almodavir  in 

New  Castile. 
ALMONDBURIUM,  Almoxdbcry  in  Yorkshire. 
ALOCETUM,  or  Laxkajam,  the  town  of  LAS?ior 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
ALOCIiE  INSULife,  a  group  off  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land, Mobs,  Thte,  and  Vekdyssel. 
ALONE,  or  Auoxm,  perhaps  Torre  de  Salixas  at 

the  month  of  the  Tader. 
ALONE  BRITANNICA,  a  town  of  the  Brigan- 

tes  to  the  SE  of  Galava,  now  Ambleside. 
ALONTA,  a  river  of  Sarmatia  Asiatic*,  the  modern 

Texxk  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 
ALOPECE,  or  Alopecia,  the  village  of  Krabato  in 

the  vicinity  of  Athens. — Also  an  islaud  in  the 

month  of  the  Don. 
ALORUS,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  perhaps  Kapso- 

cbori. 

ALOSTUM,  AtosT  in  East  Flanders. 

ALPES,  Alpixa  Juoa,  Alpini  Moxtes,  Aooerka 
Ai.ru  t,  the  extensive  mountain-system  which, 
under  various  names,  separates  Gallia,  Helvetia, 
and  Germania  from  Italia,  extending  in  a  cres- 
cent form  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  or  gulf  of 
Quarnero  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Kolapis  or  modern  Kulpe,  to  Vada  Sabatia,  now 
Savoxa  on  the  Sinus  Lingusticus,  or  gulf  of 
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ALPES,  or  Alprtm  Urbs,  the  modern  Aulps  or 
Acrs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Var. 

ALPES  BASTARNIC/E,  that  part  of  the  Carpa- 
thian chain  which  passes  through  Transylvania. 

ALPES  CARNIC-*,  or  Julms,  that  portion  of  the 
Alps  which  intersects  the  S  of  Styria,  the  mo- 
dern Cabxic  Alps. 

ALPES  COTTI/E,  the  modern  Cottiax  Alps  ex- 
tending from  Monte-Viso  to  Mont-Cenis. 

ALPES  ENGAN.fi,  a  branch  of  the  Carnic  Alps. 

ALPES  GRACiE,  or  Grajus  Mors,  the  Uhaian 
Alts,  stretching  from  Mont-Cenis  to  the  Little 
St  Bernard.  The  origin  of  the  name  has  been 
traced  by  tome  to  the  Celtic  craig  or  carraitj,  sig- 
nifying '  a  rock.' 


ALPES  JULLE,  Alpes  Venet.e,  or  Alpes  Pas- 
noxi^,  a  portion  of  the  Carnic  Alps,  comprising 
the  Birxdacmer  Wald. 

ALPES  LEPONTIJ2,  or  Alpe«  Lepontik.e.  the 
Lepoxtiak  Alps  sometimes  called  the  Helvetiax 
Alps,  in  Western  Switzerland,  extending  from 
Monte  Rosa  to  the  St  Gothnrd. 

ALPES  MARITIME,  or  Alpes  LrrroREJE,  the 
Maritime  Alts,  extending  from  Nice  to  Monte- 
Viso. 

ALPES  NORICiE,  the  Noric  Alps,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia  through  Salzburg 
and  Stvria. 

ALPES  PANNONI^E.   See  Alpes  Jclle. 

ALPES  PENNINE,  the  Pexxike  Alps,  skirting 
the  S  side  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Yalais,  and  ex- 
tending from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Sitnplon. 

ALPES  RHjETICE,  Alpes  R.v.tic*,  or  Jioa 
Rhetica,  the  Rii-stiax  Alps,  separating  Italy 
from  Rhretia,  and  extending  from  the  sources  of 
the  Rhone,  through  the  Orisons  and  Tyrol,  to  the 
Driehemspitz  on  the  borders  of  Carinthia. 

ALPES  SUKVIiE.    Sec  Alba. 

ALPES  SUMM.E,  the  modern  St.  Gotiiard. 

ALPES  TRI DENTINS,  or  Jcoa  Tridestixa,  a 
portion  of  the  Rhnetian  Alps. 

ALPES  VENET.E.    See  Alpes  Jn.i  t. 

ALPHA,  the  Aa  of  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Unterwalden. 
— Also  the  Aa  of  Mnnstcr. 

ALPHANUM  TRAX1NUM,  Alphako  in  Portu- 
guese Alentcjo. 

ALPHEUS,  a  river  of  Elis,  passing  to  the  8  of 
Olvmpia,  the  modern  Karitena  or  Run  a. 

ALPIS,  the  river  Alwx  falling  between  Trieste  and 
Capo-d'Istria,  into  the  gnlf  of  Venice. 

A  LP  18  COTTIA,  Moxtb  Vwo  and  Ckxis. 

ALPIS  GRAIA.  Monvr  8t.  Bernard. 

ALPUXARI  MONTES,  the  Alpcxaxab  in  Gra- 
nada. 

ALSA,  or  Alsexa,  the  island  of  Alses  in  the  Little 
Belt. 

ALSA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  perhaps  the 
AtrsA  which  falls,  near  the  Rimini,  into  the  gulf 
of  Venice. 

ALSADAMUS,  a  mountain  of  Trachonitis.  perhaps 
the  Kelb-Hacbar  a  summit  of  the  Jebel-Hauran 
in  Syria. 

ALSjE  FRETUM,  the  Alsbx-ruxd  on  the  coast  of 

gchlcswig. 
ALSATIA,  or  Eusatia,  Alsace. 
ALSFELDA,  Alsfeld  to  the  W  of  Marburg  in 

Prussia. 

ALSIETANUS  LACUS,  or  Alsia  Aqua,  now  Laoo- 
di-Mabtiosaxo  near  Trivignano  in  the  Papal 
states. 

AI^STADIUM,  Alstaot  in  Thuringia. 
ALSTERA,  the  Alster,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe. 
ALTAI  US  MONS,  Altah  Moxtes,  or  Axribi 

Montes,  a  mountain  -  range  in  Scythia  extra 

Imaum,  the  modern  Altai. 
ALTA  MAUTA,  IIohenmai'th  in  Bohemia. 
ALTA  REPA,  Ultesrbip  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 

Freiburg. 

ALTA  SPECULA,   or  Suhmoktorium,  Hoiiek- 

wARTn  in  Bavaria. 
ALTENACIIIUM,  or  Altexacum,  Altksa  in  the 

Prussian  gov.  of  Arensburg. 
ALTENBURGUM,  or  Pal.eoptrolm,  St.  Alter- 

ruro  on  the  Pleisse. 
ALTENHOVIA,  or  Curia  Vetcs,  Altehhoper  on 

the  Danube  in  Upper  Austria. 
ALTERPRETUM,  or  Altstettuu,  Altstaettex  in 

the  Swiss  cant,  of  St  Gall. 
ALTHAEA,  or  Cabtera,  perhaps  Oroaz  in  New 

Castile. 
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ALTILIA,  the  river  Autbib  id  the  French  dep.  of 

Pos-dc-Calais. 
ALTiN,E.  or  Eltebum,  Eltex  in  the  Prussian  prov. 

of  the  Rhine. 
ALTISIADARUM.  or  Actbsiodorum,  the  town  of 

ArrxBKRE  in  the  French  dep.  of  Yonne. 
ALTISOLIUM,  or  Solium  Vktus,  Altsoul  in  Lower 

Hutijriry. 

ALTORFIUM.  or  Vicds  Vetcs,  Altorff  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  of  Uri. 
ALTOVADUM,  or  Ytad»tm  Altum,  Hohespcrt  on 

the  Muldau. 

ALTUM  CASTRUM,  Alta  Aax,  or  Vicrokadc m, 
YVi&cmeorad  in  Lower  Hungary  near  O  en. 

ALUTA,  Alvata,  or  Alvatus,  a  "river  of  Dacia,  the 
modern  Alt  or  Olt. 

ALVKRNIA,  A pveroxb  in  Fmnce. 

ALVERNIA  SUPERIOR,  Upper  Aivekgbb  ;n 
France. 

ALVINAUM,  Wixzebdoef  on  the  Maroeoh  in 

Transylvania. 
ALY'ONA.   See  Alboxa. 

AMACAOUM,  the  modern  Porta  en  ese  settlement 
of  Macao  on  the  Chinese  peninsula  of  Hiang-shan. 

AMADES,  or  Amisium,  Lmbs  or  Hohexembs  in 
Tyrol. 

AMAGETOBRIGA,  a  town  of  the  Seqnani  in  Gal- 
lia Lugduncusis,  perhaps  Bixuex. 

AMAGRlA,  the  island  of  Amae  off  the  coast  of 
Dnnish  Sieland. 

AMALCHIUM  MARE,  the  Baltic. 

AM  ALIA,  Amal  on  Lake  .YVener  in  Sweden. 

AMALLOBR1GA,  a  town  of  Vaccasi,  now  Media  a - 
del-Rio-Seco  in  Spain. 

AM  AN  A,  a  portion  of  the  Anti-Li  banns  in  Syria, 
N  of  Damascus. 

AMANA.   See  Abuxa. 

AM  ANA,  the  Oben  in  Hessen,  an  affluent  of  the 
Lahn. 

AMANDOPOLIS,  St.  Amaxd  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Nord. 

AMANIA,  the  modern  Yemeb  in  Arabia. 
AMANIS^E  PYLiE,  Amaxi  Moktis  Portje,  or 

Amaxidos  Pyus,  a  mountain  pass  in  Cilicia,  to 

the  E  of  Issus,  leading  through  the  range  of 

A  man  us,  the  modern  Demib-Kapu  or  Kaba-Kapu 

of  the  Jawur-Dagb  in  Syria. 
AMANTIA,  Amextia,  or  Adamaxtia,  Amabtba  in 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Calabria  Citra. 
AM  AN  US  MON8,  a  mountain  on  the  E  of  Cilicia, 

now  the  Jawub-Dagu  skirting  the  gulf  of  Sean- 

dernn  in  Syria. 
AMARDUS,  or  Mardus,  a  river  of  Northern  Media, 

now  the  Sapid- Rud  of  Gliilan  in  Persia. 
AMARI  LACUS,  a  bitter  lake  in  the  Delta  of 

Egypt,  near  Arninoe,  now  known  as  the  Scnr.iB. 
AM ARINUM,  St.  Auarix or  Ewmebir  on  the  Thur, 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Hout-Rhin. 
AMASEA,  Amasia.  or  Amahia  IIadbiaxa,  a  city  on 

the  river  Iris  in  Pontus,  the  modern  Amahiaji  in 

Anatolia. 

AMABENUS,  or  B ambus,  a  river  of  the  Volaci,  the 

Amaseko  of  the  Papal  States. 
AM  A  SI  A,  Amasius,  Amisia,  or  Auists,  the  Ems 

flowing  into  the  Dollart  bay. 
AMASIA,  Embda,  or  Em  da,  the  modem  Ebbdex  in 

East  Fricsland. 
AMASIA  CATTORUM,  the  modern  Mabburo  in 

Obcr-Hessen. 
AMA8LE  PRiEFECTURA,  the  pashalik  of  Sjvas 

in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
AMASTRA,  Mjstbetta  in  the  Val-di-Demona  in 

Sicily. 

AMA8TRIS,  Abastriakurub  Civitas,  Amahtbiaxa 
Urbs,  or  Sbsamus,  the  modern  Amaskrah,  Auas- 
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tro,  or  Badistab,  near  Cape  Diwan-Bunri  on  the 

coast  of  the  Black  sea. 
AMATHA,  Hamatm,   Chamatk,  Amatbis.  Epv 

pmanea,  or  Epipbakia,  now  represented  by  Ha- 

MATit  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  and  the  fertile  dis- 
trict surrounding;  it. 
AMATHUS  CYPRIA,  a  town  of  Cypres,  the  niinj 

of  which  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Limasol. 
AMAT1QUA,  or  Jaxdm  St.  TaokLS  db  Cabtclla, 

Amatiqle  in  Guatimala. 
AMATRICA,  A  ma  trice  in  AbruRxo  Ultra. 
AMAVILLA,  Ambtillbod  the  Doria  in  Piedmont 
AMAZON  1DUM,  or  Amazon  um  Flutios,  the  river 

Amazox  or  Mabaxob. 
AMBACIA.  St.  Abboise  in  the  French  dep.  of  In- 

dre-et-  Ixrire. 
AMBERGA.  Ambebo  in  Bavaria. 
AMB1TARINUS  VICUS.  or  Capblla,  Capbllb  in 

Rhenish  l*russia,  according  to  Cluver ;  but  Bxcts 

according  to  Ukert. 
AMBITJVUS  PAGUS,  Majnfeld  in  the  Pre**!™ 

f>rov.  of  Coblenz. 
1BLAV1A,  tiie  Amble  ye,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ourthe,  in  Liege. 
AMBLETOSA,  Abbletbuse  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Pas-de-Calais. 
AMBRA,  the  river  Ember  in  Westphalia. 
AMBRACIA,  Art  a  in  Northern  Greece. 
AMBRACIUS  SINUS,  the  gulf  of  Abta 

Epirus  and  Acarnania  in  Northern  Greece. 
AMBR.E  LACUS,  or  Abbbc 

See  in  Bavaria. 
AMBRESBURIA,  or  Ambkqsu  Vrrcs, 

in  Wiltshire. 
AMBRONIACUM,  Ambrosat  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Ain. 

AMBRONICUS  PAGUS,  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Solo- 
thurb. 

AMBROSIOPOLIS,  or  Saxopolb,  Broos  in  Tran- 
sylvania. 

AMBRY8US,  or  Ambrysbus,  near  Drstomo  in  Nor- 
thern Greece. 

AMELANDIA,  the  island  of  Amelaxd  off  the  coast 
of  Friesland. 

AM  EN  A,  Aymebibo  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 

AMERIA,  Amelia  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Spoleto. 

AMERICA,  or  Ixdia  Occidextalu,  or  Terra  Nova, 
the  continent  of  America. 

AMKU10LA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  situated  on  the  N  side  of  Mobte  St.  Ax- 
OK1.0.  in  the  Cornicukn  range,  in  the  Papal  states. 

AMERSFORDIA,  Amersfobt  on  the  Ems,  in  the 
Dutch  prov.  of  Utrecht. 

AM  I  DA,  DirABBKBSR  in  Asiatic  Tnrkey. 

AMILHANUM,  or  Milhadum,  Milhau  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Aveyron. 

AMI  LI  AN  UM,  Milbacd  in  the  French  dep.  o: 
Gard. 

AMISUS,  a  city  of  Pontus,  the  mo 

the  Turkish  prov.  of  Trebisond. 
AMITERNUM,  a  city  of  the 

dern  Vittorixo  in  Naples. 
AMMA,  or  Emmaba,  the  river  Emma  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Bern. 
AMMONIUM,  Ammobiaca  Reofo;  or  Hammoxiacos 

Nomoh,  the  oasis  of  Stwah  in  the  Sahara. 
AMNIAS,  a  river  of  Paphlagonia,  the  modern  Ka- 

bakv,  an  affluent  of  the  Halyz  or  Kixel-Iimak. 
AMOSXUM  STAGNUM,  the  lake  of  Albcprba  in 

Valencia. 

AMOLIA.  Amol  or  Amcl  in  the  Usbek  tarrilorr. 
AMORGUS,  or  Amabous,  the  istand  of  Amobgooc 

Mabqo  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
AMPELUSIA,  or  Cotteb,  Caps  Spabtcl  on  the 

Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
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AMPELU8  MONS,  Ambeloxa  in  the  island  of  Sa- 
mos. 

AMPELUS  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Falso  on 

the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
AMPHIALE  PROMONTORIUM,  Cafe  Daphne 

on  the  W  coast  of  Attica. 
AMPH1MALIA,  a  town  of  Crete,  near  the  modern 

Ap.ujra. 

AMPHIPAOUS,  or  Amphifaoum,  probably  the  mo- 
dern Cape  Sax  Axorlo  in  the  island  of  Corfu. 

AMPHIPOLIS,  or  Ciiristo  polls,  an  important  city 
of  Thrace,  near  the  hamlet  of  Jesikeii  in  Nor- 
thern Greece. 

AMPHIS8A,  a  city  of  the  Ozohe,  now  represented 
by  Salon a  on  the  gulf  of  that  name. 

AMPHYSUS,  or  Amphhtmits,  a  river  of  Phthiotis, 
the  modern  Armyro  of  Greece. 

AMPLIPUTEUM,  Amplepuis  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Rhone. 

AMPSAGA,  or  Flcvius  Cnrressui,  a  river  of  Numi- 
dia  Massylomm,  the  modern  El-Kjwr  or  Rckmel 
of  Algeria. 

AMSANCTI  LACCS,  a  lake  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini,  the  modern  Mefiti  in  the  Campagna-di- 
Roma. 

AMSTELA,  the  river  Ambtel  on  which  Amsterdam 
is  situated. 

AMSTELQSDAMUM,  Amsteloda irtm,  Ambteroda- 
vum,  or  Amstebadama,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in 
Holland. 

AMSTRUTTERA.  or  A nstruttera,  the  town  of 

A  ssTRtmiEB  in  Fifeshire. 
AMYCLA,  a  city  of  Laconia,  near  Aia  Kyriaxi  in 

Northern  Greece. 
AMYCL^EUS  MONS,  the  modern  Taygetcs  or 

Sr.  Euas  in  Northern  Greece. 
ANACTORIA  VONITZA,  on  the  gulf  of  Arta  in 

Greece. 

ANAGNIA,  a  city  of  the  Hernici,  now  Axaoxi  in 

the  Papal  states. 
ANANIA,  Noxsbero  in  Tyrol. 
ANAPHE,  the  island  of  Axapiii  or  Naufio  in  the 

j£gean  sea. 

ASAPHLYSTU8,  or  Paris  Faxlm,  Anapihso  in 
Attica. 

ANAPUS,  the  river  jEtos,  a  tributary  of  the  As- 
propotamo  of  Greaco.— Also  the  river  Alfbo  in 
Sicily. 

ANAREI  MONTES,  a  branch  of  the  Altai. 
ANAR1SMUNDI,  or  Axdrasiwcndi  Promoxtorii-h, 

perhaps  the  modern  Calfrxtyk  on  the  W  coast  of 

Ceylon. 

ANAS,  a  river  of  Spain,  the  modern  Gi-apiaka. 
ANAS8IANUM,  Axablm,  or  Axisia,  Ens  on  the 

Danube,  in  Austria. 
ANA8US,  Axesus,  or  Aniscs,  the  river  Ess,  an 

Austrian  affluent  of  the  Danube. 
ANATHO,  the  town  of  AsAn  on  the  Euphrates. 
ANATILIORUM  URBS,  Maritima  Colonia,  or 

Maritima  AvATicoRrw,  the  town  of  Martigxes 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Bouches-du- Rhone. 
AHATI8,  or  Cuba,  a  river  of  Mauritania  Tingitana, 

the  Ommirabi  of  Marocco. 
ANATOLIA,  or  Natoua,  the  modern  Asiatic 

Tprrf.t.    Pee  Asia  Minor. 
ANCANICUM,  the  river  Alanis  in  Andalusia. 
A^CIACUM,  Axe  y-lb- Franc  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Yonne. 

ANCON,  or  Ancoxa,  a  city  of  Piccnura,  the  modern 
Ancoxa. 

ANCYRA,  a  city  of  Galati.i,  the  modern  Axqora  or 
Anouri. 

AN  DEC  AMULUN,  a  town  of  the  Lcmovices,  re- 
presented by  the  modern  Rancor  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Haut  Vienne. 


ANDECAVIUM,  or  Axdbtrium,  now 

by  Oltuba  in  Dalmatia. 
ANDEGAVA,  Civitas  Ant>icavorcm,  Axdboavum 

or  Juliomaoos,  the  town  of  Angers  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Mame-et-Loire. 
ANDEGAVIA,  Dlcatcs  Axdeoayexsis,  or  Acer 

Andegaveksis,  the  territory  of  Akjoo  in  France. 
ANDELAGUS,  Akpelium,  or  Andelaus,  the  town 

of  A  spelts  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure. 
ANDELAUS,  the  town  of  Asdelot  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Haut-Marnc. 
ANDELUS,  or  Pompeiopolis,  Fampelcra  in  Span- 
ish Navarre. 

ANDER1TUM,  a  town  of  the  Gabali,  now  Javocx 
in  the  Cevennes. 

ANDERLACUM,  Arderlech  in  Brabant. 

ANDETHANA,  Echternach  or  Eciitern  in  Lux- 
emburg. 

ANDIATROCUS,  Lare  Ontario  in  North  America. 
ANDOCERA.  Andover  in  Hampshire. 
ANDOMATUNUM,   Antematunrum,  or  Civitas 

LiNOOKtM,  represented  by  Laxgres  in  tho  Freuch 

dep.  of  Haut-Marne. 
ANDREOPOLIS,  St.  Andrews  in  Fifeshire. 
AN  DR I  ACE,  a  town  of  Lycia,  now  Andrare. 
ANDROS,  Hr drama,  La*ia,  or  Antasdrcs,  the 

modem  Andros  in  the  ./Egean  sea. 
ANDUSIA,  Andcke  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gard. 
ANECIUM,  Axneciim,  or  Akxesr-u,  Anxecy  in 

Savoy. 

ANEMURIUM  PROMONTORIUM, Cape  Axamcr, 

the  S  extremity  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ANETUM,  Anet  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure-et- 

Loire. 

ANG  A  DIVA,  the  island  of  Ankediva  off  the  coast 

of  the  Deccan. 
ANGARIA,  or  Anoira,  Enoer  in  Bavaria. 
ANGELOPOLI8,  orCrvrrAS  St.  Asgeli,  Sarto-An- 

gelo  in  the  Capitanata  of  Naples. — Also  Santo- 

Axgelo  in  Benevento. 
ANG  KLOPOLI 8- A  D-  LOMBORD  AM,  St.Argelo- 

de-Lomrardi  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Princi- 

pa  to-Ultra. 

ANGEI.OPOLTS  AD  MET  A  RUM,  St.  Argblo- 

de-Vado  in  the  Papal  states. 
ANGELOPOLIS  AMERICANA,  LaPuebla-db- 

loj-Asgelos  in  Mexico. 
ANGELOSTADIUM,  or  Inoolbtapium,  the  town 

of  Ingolstadt  in  Bavaria. 
ANGKNACUM,  Sr.  JEAN-d'ANORU  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Clinrente-Inferieure. 
ANGERMANNIA,  the  old  Swedish  prov.  of  Angbr- 

MANLASD. 

AN  GERM  ANN  US  FLUVIUS,  the  river  Axoer- 

mann  in  Swedish  Lapland. 
ANGIA,  or  Axgiakl'm,  Enohien  in  Belgium. 
ANGLA,  Angle  in  the  French  dep.  of  Vendee. 
ANGLA  MONTANA,  Akole  in  toe  French  dep.  of 

Herault. 

ANGLERIA,  Anohiere  in  Milan. 

ANGLI  A.  The  Angli,  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  are  first 
noticed  by  Tacitus,  when  thev  appear  to  have  been 
located  to  the  E  of  the  Elbe.  Ptolemy  places  them 
on  the  W  of  that  river,  in  what  is  now  Magde- 
burg. D'Anville  represents  them  as  occupying  in 
the  5th  cent,  tho  greater  portion  of  Schleswig  and 
part  of  Holstein,  having  the  German  ocean  on  the 
vV,  the  Saxons  on  the  8,  the  Vacini  on  the  SE, 
and  the  Jates  on  the  N.  In  449,  a  large  body  of 
Saxons  and  Angles,  led  by  Hcngist  and  Noisa, 
settled  themselves  in  England ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Angles  were  of  predominating  in- 
fluence in  this  expedition,  for  they  gave  their  own 
name  to  the  newly  acquired  country,— Ahoel- 

LAND  Or  AXOLIA. 
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ANULIA  MINOR,  tho  lordship  of  A  sole*  or 
Anoei.m  in  tho  duchy  of  Schleswig,  now  chiefly 
occupied  by  small  peasant  proprietors,  speaking  a 
dialect  of  the  Platt-Dentsch.  See  article  Axqelx. 

ANGLOMONASTERIUM,  Inoelmcsstbb  in  W 
Flanders. 

ANGLORUM  INSULA,  Moxa,  or  Moxxa,  the  mo- 
dern Isle  or  Axolehev. 

ANGOTINUM  REGNUM,  Axoor  in  Abyssinia. 

ANGULUM,  Axoclits,  or  Axmelopoub  ad  Mare, 
Saxto-Axoelo  at  the  mouth  of  the  A  tern  us,  in 
Abrozso  Citra. 

ANGULUS  ALPIUM.  Albkk  in  Suabia. 

ANUALTINUM  VETUS,  Axiialt  in  Anhalt-Bern- 
burg. 

ANICiUM,  Vellava  Ubbs,  or  Ukiw  Yellavorcm, 
the  modern  Puy  in  the  French  dep.  of  llaut 
Loire. 

AN  I  EN  E,  or  Axio,  the  rirer  Teverone  which  falls 

into  the  Tiber  below  the  site  of  Antoninse. 
AN1SIARUM  AD  LlUERlM,  St.  Ay  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Loirct. 
ANNABERGA,  or  Anxjmoxticm,  Anarero  in 

the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
ANNANDIA,  or  Axnaxdi  Vallis,  Axnaxdale  in 

Dumfries-shire. 
ANNANDUM,  Annan  in  Dumfries-shire. 
ANNANDUS,  the  river  Annan  in  Dumfries-shire. 
ANNAPOLIS,  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica. 
ANNECIUM  VETUS,  Axnkcy-i.e-Vieux  in  Savoy. 
ANNONACUM,  Axronat  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Ardcche. 

ANOMUS,  the  rirer  Moxs  in  Tyrol. 
ANOTHLA,  Annot  in  the  French  dep.  of  Hautes- 
Alpes. 

ANSA,  Anticm,  or  Ansa  Pauluci,  Anse  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Rhone. 
ANSER,  or  Serculcs,  the  river  Serochio  in  Lucca. 
ANSLAGA,  or  Christians,  the  town  of  Anslo  or 

Opslo  in  Norway. 
ANSTRDTIERA.*  See  Arsstbctiera. 
ANTJ20P0LIS,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 

present  village  of  Kau. 
AjNTANDRUS,  or  Abtandbos,  a  town  of  Mysia 

Major,  now  Antaxdro  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida 

in  tho  Troad. 
ANTARADUS,  a  town  of  Lycia,  the  modem  Tob- 

tosa  in  the  pash.  of  Tarablus. 
ANTEA,  or  Axteis,  Ampuis  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Rhone. 

ANTECARIA,  Axticaria,  or  Anteqlaria,  a  town 

of  HispaniA  Bcetica,  the  modern  Axteoaera  in  the 

Spanish  prov.  of  Granada. 
ANTEMN-iE,  near  the  present  Tobkb-di-Quinto  at 

the  junction  of  the  Anco  and  the  Tiber. 
ANTIA,  tho  river  Anza,  an  affluent  of  the  Tosa  in 

Ixtmbardy. 
ANTIBARUM,  Astivari  in  Dalmatia. 
ANTICARIA  NOVA,  Axtequera  in  the  Mexican 

prov.  of  Guanaxuato. 
ANTICOSIA,  Antiscotia,  or  Assumtioxis  Insula, 

the  island  of  Anticosti  in  the  St.  I^awrcuce. 
ANTILIA,  AMPTniLL  in  Bedfordshire. 
ANTI  LI  BANCS,  Amaxa,  Hbrmox,  or  Senir,  the 

southernmost  of  the  two  parallel  chains  of  Leba- 
non in  Syria. 
ANTILL^E,  Asnu.*,  Camrrcaxjk  Ixshl^,  Caribes 

or  Caribaxbs,  the  Caribbean  Islands  or  Antilles 

in  the  golf  of  Mexico. 
ANTIMELOS,  Antimilo  in  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
ANTIMONASTERIUM,    Eymoltieres     in  the 

French  dep.  of  Haut-Vienne. 
ANTINOE,  Aktixoi  Urbs,  or  Beba,  a  town  in  tho 

Egyptian  delta,  the   ruins  of  which  are 

SIIEISH-AUALIKII. 


ANTIOCHEA  SUPER  CRAGUM,  a  town  in  CUi- 
cia  Trachea,  now  Axtiocdeta  in  Cyprus. 

ANTIOCHIA,  Ahtiochea  ad  Oboxtem,  Axthx-tika 
Tetbapous,  Axtiochia  apid  Daphkeh,  Aktio- 
CHiA  Thxopoljb,  the  modern  Axtioch  or  Astasia 
in  Upper  Syria. 

ANTIOCHIA  AD  MvEANDRUM,  or  AxnocmA 
Carls,  Nisa,  or  Ntssa,  the  modern  Jesibhxhx 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the  Mendere-au. 

ANTIOCHIA  AD  P1SID1UM,  or  Coloxu  Cjox- 
bea  Axtiochia,  a  town  in  Phrygia  Major,  the 
modern  Aksheiib  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

ANTIOCHIA  AD  TAURUM,  perhaps  the  modern 
frontier  fortress  of  Bahahxa  in  Northern  Svria. 

ANTIOCHIA  MARGIANA,  or  Axtiochia  Abida, 
a  town  in  Margiana,  according  to  Manner!,  Mcx- 
bld  or  Manushak,  on  the  Marghab  river  in 
Northern  Asia;  according  to  others,  Mawbi  or 

SftAHJEnAN. 

ANTIOCHIA  PISIDIA,  Yalovatch  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

ANTIPATRIS,  in  Judea,  Absuf,  or  perhaps KArra- 

Saba  in  Syria. 
ANTIPOLIS,  Aktibbs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Var. 
A  NT  I  QUA,  Axtioca  in  the  Antilles. 
ANTIRRHIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  a  headland 

on  the  coast  of  ^Etolia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Sinus  Corinthiacus,  now  Cape  Rcmeli  opposite 

Cape  Drcpano. 
ANTITAURUS,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus,  passing 

through  Cappadocia,  the  modem  Ajjdaoh. 
ANTIUM,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  now  Capo-d'Asbo, 

near  Nettuno  in  the  Papal  states. 
ANTIUM,  or  Haxtium,  IIaxx  in  the  Orisons. 
ANTIYESTjEUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  St. 

Ives  on  the  \V  coast  of  Cornwall. 
ANTONA,  Aufona,  or  Avoxa,  the  river  Avox  tail- 
ing into  the  Bristol  channel. 
ANTONIA,  AirroiHo  on  the  Scheld. 
ANTONIA,  or  Trajbctdv  ad  Rhekum,  Trajectcs 

Ritrxi  or  Ultrajectcii,  Utrecht  in  Holland. 
ANTORICUM,  or  Axtbicux  Cabbcthh,  the  town 

of  Cn  art  res  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure-et-Loir. 
ANTRINUM,  Aktbim  in  the  Insh  prov.  of  Ulster. 
ANTROS,  probably  Corduan  on  the  river  Garonne 
ANTUNACUM,  or  Axdebxacum,  Axdernach  ob 

the  Rhine. 
ANTVERPIA,  Axtwebp  in  Belgium. 
ANUBINGARA,  probably  Negombo  in  Ceylon. 
ANXANUM,  Laxciaxo-Veccuo  in  Abruxzo-Citra. 
ANXELLODUNUM,  Exclodchcm,  or 

Yssodon  in  the  French  dep.  of  lndre. 
ANXIA,  Axxi  in  the  Neapolitan  prov. 
ANXUR,  or  Tarkacixa,  the  modem 

the  Papal  dcleg.  of  Frosinone. 
APAMEA,  the  capital  of  Apamene,  now  Kalat-el- 

Medik  or  Famiku. 
APAMEA,  in  the  S  extremity  of  the  island  of  Me- 

seno,  the  modem  Kobxah  on  the  Tigris. 
APAMEA  CIBOTOS,  Apamea  Phbtgue,  or  Apa- 

mea-ad-Mjkaxdbcm,  a  town  of  Southern  Phrygia, 

near  the  modem  Dixarb. 
APAMIA,  Pamiebs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Arriege. 
APENESTjE,  or  YiesTwE,  a  town  in  Apulia  Daunia, 

now  Yenesti  on  the  coast  of  the  Neapolitan  prov. 

of  Capitanata. 
Al'KN  NINUS,  Apexxixi  J  do  a,  Apexxixttj  Mors. 

the  modem  Apennines.   The  true  form  is  Apen- 

ninus,  not  Appeninus,  nor  Apcninus. 
APENROA,  Apexbade  in  Schleswig. 
APERIASCIO,  or  Epebls,  Epebieb  in  Trans  vlvains. 
APEROPIA,  a  town  of  Argolis,  now  Dhoxo,  or 

perhaps  Hydros. 
APHACA,  Ar&A  in  Northern  Syria. 
APHRODIS1AS,  in  Caria,  now  Gh 
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AI'HRODFSIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  or  Pyrex* 
Promoxtorjum,  the  modern  Cave  Creux  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

APHRODILOPOLIS,  Asrus  in  Upper  Egypt.— 
Another  place  of  this  name  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  modern  Atfieh  ;  and  another  stood  near  the 


modern_TacHTA  in  ^P^cr  Egypt. 


APIARIUM,  Bbjab  in  "the  Spanish  pror.  of  Murcia, 
APOCREMNU8  PROMONTORIUM,  in  Ionia,  now 

Cafe  Esomexo. 
APOLLINARIUM,  a  town  of  the  Volc«  Arccomici, 

now  Acbenah  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ardeche. 
APOLLINIS  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Mostahan 

on  the  N  coast  of  Africa. 
APOLLDJOPOLIS   MAGNA,   Edfo   in  Upper 

APOLLONIA  CYRENAICA,  near  Mabsa-Suza  on 
the  N  coast  of  Africa. 

APOLLONIA  ILLYRIA,  Pollixa  near  the  month 
of  the  Vojussa. 

APOLLONIA  MACEDONICA,  a  town  on  the  Eg- 
natian  way,  near  Polios  a. 

APOLLONIA  THRACIA,  or  Sotorous,  now  Size- 
boll 

APOLLONIATIS  LACUS,  a  lake  in  Mysia  Minor, 

the  modern  Abullionte. 
APONLANA  INSULA,  Eocsa  off  the  W  coast  of 

Sicily. 

APONUM,  Abano  or  Albono  in  Lombardy. 

APOSTOLORUM  PORTA,  or  Apostolorlm  Mosb, 
Postklberi;  in  Bohemia. 

A  I  'PI  A,  or  Via  Afpia,  a  celebrated  Roman  road, 
leading  from  Rome  to  Capua,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1,000  stadia:  end  afterwards  prolonged  to 
Brundnsium.  It  began  at  the  Porta  Capena  of 
Rome,  near  the  modern  hill  of  S.  Balbona,  where 
the  Via  Latina  was  united  with  it,  and  joins  the 
modern  road  from  Velletri  to  Cisterna,  at  the  32d 
mile-stone,  whence  they  run  nearly  together  to 
Terracina. 

AP RI MON ASTERIUM,  or  Notiektidm,  the  abbey 
of  EBEB&HEiMifDKSTEB  on  an  island  in  the  111  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Bas-Rhin. 
APROSITOS,  the  island  of  Fuebtevestcra  in  the 

Canary  group. 
APRU8A,  the  river  Acsa  in  the  Papal  states. 
APRUTIUM,  Abecezo  in  Naples. 
APRUTIUM   PROVINCIA  AQUILENSIS,  the 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Abrczzo  Citba. 
APSARU8,  or  Apsoeus,  the  river  Osebo  flowing 

into  the  gulf  of  Trieste. 
APSUS,  a  river  of  Ulyria  Grscca,  the  modern  Bare- 

timo  or  Eecext  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 
A  IT  A  JULIA,  Apt  a,  or  Ocbtaj  Aitessium,  the 

modern  Apt  in  the  French  dep.  of  Vaucluse. 
APUA,  or  Pojis  Teemdlus,  the  town  of  Poxtre- 

mou  in  Tuscany. 
APULIA,  Apulia  Dauxioeum,  or  Dauxia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Griecia  Magna,  now  Poqlia  or  Apuolia 
in  Naples.  The  name  Apulia  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  a  small  tract  of  country  immediately  to 
the  SE  of  the  Frentani ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
i  it  included  not  only  Daunia  but  also  Mes- 


AQUA  ANTIQUA,  Altwasseb  in  Silesia. 
AQUABELLETTA,  or  Aqd*  Bell*,  Aiouebelle 
in  8avoy. 

AQUABURGUM,  Weissebburo  in  Bavaria. 
AQUA  CAMPESTRI8,  Ahuilae-del-Campo  in 
Old  Castile. 

AQUjE,  Balls  a,  Castellitu  Aqoabum,  or  Therm* 
Inferiores,  the  town  of  Baden  iu  Baden. 

AQU  *,  Aquisobaxum,  Gbaito  Palatum,  or  Urbs 
Aqcknha,  Aachen  or  Alt-la-Cbjpelle  in  Ehen- 
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AQU*  ALLOBROGUM,  or  Aquj 
in  Savov. 

AQU*  AUGUSTS,  Aqii*  Tcrbelijc*.  or  Tcr- 
bella  Civitas,  near  Acyo  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Landes. 

AQU*BELIJ(T*S  in  Augusta  Trcvirorum,  the 

modern  Wasaerbillich  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Saucr. 
AQU*  BIGERRONUM.  or  Vires  Aqcf.xsin,  the 

town  of  Baoneres-en-Bioorre  iu  the  French  dep. 

of  Hautes-Pvrences. 
AQU*  BILBITANORUM,  or  Aqcf.  Bilbicitan.e, 

near  Albania  in  Spanish  Aragon. 
AQU*  BORMONIS,  or  Borbonium  Accimbaim, 

the  town  of  Bourbon -l'Ahchambauld  iu  the 

French  dep.  of  Allicr. 
AQU*  BORVONIS,  the  town  of  Bocrboxnb-les- 

Baixs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Maine. 
AQU*:  CALENTES,  the  town  of  Chacdes-Aioies 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Cantal. 
AQU*  CALIDJE,  Aigles-Chaudes  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Basses-Pyrenees. 
AQU*:  CILLNORUM,  Amphiochia,  or  Age*  Ce- 

leni.g,  Orexse  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
AQU*  DUR/E,  Alcala-del-Rio  in  Seville. 
AQU*  FLAVLE,  near  Chaves  in  the  Portuguese 

prov.  of  Tras-os-Montcs. 
AQU*LUP*,  Guadelipb  in  New  Castile. 
AQU*  MATTIAC*,  Mattixei  Foxte*.  or  Tiier- 

mjb  Wisbadexses,  the  town  of  Wiesbaden  in 

Nassau. 

AQU*:  MORTU*,  Aioces-Mortes  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Gard. 

AQU*  NER*.  Neris  in  the  French  dep.  of  Allicr. 
AQU*  ONESIORUM,  Babreges-les-Baixs  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Hautes-Pvrenees. 
AQU*  PANNONIC*.  Therm*  Akhtriac.e,  or 

Therm*  Paxxoxls,  the  town  of  Baden  in  the 

archd.  of  Austria. 
AQU*  REGIME,  Aeoeri  or  Eoeri  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Zug. 
AQU*:  RUBE*:,  or  Rcffaclm,  Rlffach  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Haut-Rhin. 
AQU*.  SEXTI*;  or  Coloxia  Aqiexsis,  Aix  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Bouchcs-du-Rhone. 
AQU*:  SPA DAN.E,  Spa  in  Liege. 
AQU*:  STATIELL*,  Actjui  in  the  duchy  of 

Montferrat. 

AQU*  TARBELLIC*,  the  modern  Dax  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Landes. 
AQU*  TIBULITAN*.  the  spring  now  known 

as  IIammam-el-Berd* ah  in  Algeria. 
AQU*  VETERES,  Oudewatee  in  the  Dutch  prov. 

of  Utrecht 

AQU*  VIV*,  AiauEs-VivEs  in  the  French  dep. 

AQUALATUM,  Yoxalada  in  Catalonia. 

AQUARIA,  Yvoire  on  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

AQUA  SPARSA,  or  Aqc*  Calid*,  Ajouecersb 
in  the  French  dep.  of  Pny-de-Dome. 

AQUIANUM,  Evian  on  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

AQUILA  IN  VESTINI8,  or  Aq cilia,  Aquilo in  the 
Neapolitan  prov.  of  Abruzzo-Ultra  2 da. 

AQUILANA  PROVINCIA,  or  Abrvtium  Ultebics, 
the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Abrlzzo-Ultra. 

AQUILEJA,  Aqcileja  Colon;  v  Latina,  the  mo- 
dern A  (•  la  it  or  Aqcileja  on  the  gulf  of  Trieste. 

AQUILEJA.    See  Accla. 

AQULLONIA,  Cedoona  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 
Principato- Ultra. 

AQUINUM,  Aqcino  in  Naples. 

AQUITANIA,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul 
under  the  Romans,  comprising  the  territory  of 
the  Aquitani  reaching  up  to  the  Garumiia  or 
Garonne,  and  that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  which 
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lay  between  the  Ganmma  and  the  Legerisor  Loire. 
It  wu  subdivided  into  Novem  Populana,  Atjui- 
tania  Prima,  and  Aqoitania  Secunda.  The  divi- 
sion of  Novem  Popnlana  comprised  the  original 
Aquitania,  or  tlie  country  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garonne. 

AQUITANIA  PRIMA,  that  portion  of  Gallia  Cel. 
tica  which  Augustus  added  to  Aquitania  Proper, 
comprising  the  modern  French  departments  of 
Chrr,  Ixdre,  Aluee,  Caxtal,  Put- db- Dour, 
Tarx-xt-Gaboxxe,  Carezb,  and  Haltb-Vibxxb. 
Its  cap.  was  Civitas  Rituriges  now  Bourges. 

AQUITANIA  SECUNDA  comprised  the  modern 
French  deps.  of  Vendee,  Deux-Ssvbrs,  Yiknxe, 
Charxxte-Ixfxrieuhe,  and  a  portion  of  Lor, 
Tabx-et-Garonxe,  and  Giroxdb,  Its  cap.  was 
CrvrrAS  BcRPiOAi.ExsniM  now  Bourdcaux. 

AQU1TAXICUS  OCEANUS,  the  Gilt  op  Gas- 

COO XT. 

ARA  BACCHI,  or  Baccharacum,  Bacchakach  iu 
Rhenish  Prussia. 

ARABIA,  a  region  bounded  in  ancient,  as  in  modern 
geography,  by  Palestine  and  the  desert  of  Svria 
on  the  N ;  by  the  Sinus  Pendens  or  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  NE ;  by  the  Mare  ErythrsMim  or  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  E  and  8E ;  by  the  Sinus  Arabkus 
on  the  8\V;  and  by  the  isthmus  of  Sues  on  the 
W.  The  name  Arab  signifies  '  an  inhabitant  of 
the  West,'  that  is,  one  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Euphrates.  A.  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  into  Arabia  Descrta,  Arabia  Pe- 
trssa,  and  Arabia  Felix. 

ARABIA  DESERT  A,  the  interior  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  more  particularly  the  N  part  of  it,  bor- 
dering on  the  Syrian  desert,  and  roamed  over  by 
tribes  whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  as  Arabtt 
SceniUe,  that  is,  '  tent-dwelling  Arabs.' 

ARABIA  FELIX,  that  portion  of  Arabia  which 
borders  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Arabian  gulf, 
below  the  Sinus  jElanites  or  gulf  of  Akaba,  and 
on  the  Mara  F.rvthncum  or  Red  sea,  and  the  Si- 
nus Pereicus  or  Persian  gulf.  It  answers  to  tlie 
modern  Yemex,  Hedjae,  Hadramait,  and  Orax. 

ARABIA  PRTR.EA,  the  NW  portion  of  the  Ara- 
bian Peninsula,  from  Palestine  to  the  Sinus  Ara- 
bicus,  including  the  country  around  the  Sinus 
iElanites.  This  portion  of  A.  was  so  called  from 
its  capital,  Petra.  It  was  the  Idum.ka  or  Edom 
of  Scripture,  and  is  now  nearly  identical  with  the 
Great  desert  of  Eb-Tvn. 

ARABICI  MONTES,  the  Jebei.  Mokattim  forming 
the  E  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

ARAB1CUS  SINUS,  or  Make  Rcbrum,  the  Ran 
Sea. 

ARABIB8U8,  perhaps  Gvech  on  the  Tokmah-su, 
in  Armenia. 

ARABO,  Rabls,  or  A^ua  Niora,  the  river  Raab  in 
Hungary. 

ARACCA,  tho  ancient  Aracii  or  Eobssa.  perhaps 
Obfa  or  Car  a  in  tlie  Asiatic  pash.  of  Diyarbe- 
kir. 

A  RACEME.   See  Petra. 

ARACIIOSIA,  or  Cophex,  identified  by  Major 
Rawlinson  with  Ulax-Robat  or  Shahri-Zohar  in 
the  Ghilrixeh  country,  SE  of  Kandahar. 

ARACILLUM,  Abaquil  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 
Pampelona. 

ARACOSIA,  Abcoz  in  Andalusia. 

ARADIENSIS  COMITATES,  the  com.  of  Abad  in 
Hungary. 

ARADl  iS,  the  island  of  Rcad  off  the  coast  of  Syria. 
A  RAZ  FLAV1 AZ,  EETTnEorous,  or  Acricum,  Nord- 

i.rxoEX  in  Bavaria. 
ARiEGENUS,  or  Civitas-Bajocasshm,  Bateux  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Calvados. 


ARAGNUM,  the  river  Ajjebx  in  the  Swum  cant,  of 

Valais. 

ARAGONIA,  Celttbebia,  or  Terra  Iberia,  Uie 

kingdom  of  Arauox  in  Spain. 
ARAM,  the  ancient  Hebrew  name  of  S\tua. 
ARAM-BETII-RECHOB,  probably  the  district  of 

Arc  or  El-Hlleb  in  Syria,  near  the  source  of  the 

Jordan. 

ARAM-DAMESEK,  or  Stria  Dahascxxa,  Daxa- 

scexe-Sybia. 

ARAM-MAACHAH,  a  district  of  Syria,  extending 

southwards  from  Damascus. 
ARAM-NAHARA1M,  Padab-Aram,  or  Cahh- 

Mesopotamia,  tho  modern  £l- Jumra  in  the 
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past),  of  linpdad. 
ARAM-ZOBU,  or  Arak-Sabu,  probably  a  reKion  of 
tWo-Syria. 

ARANDA  DURII,  Araxdo-de-Dcero  in  Old  Cas- 
tile in  Spain. 

ARANDI,  a  town  of  the  Tardetani,  now  OrwyiRtn 
Spain. 

ARANI  A,  the  island  of  Abbax  in  the  Frith  of  Ch  de. 
ARANIA  VALLIS,  the  vaUey  of  Aba*  in  the  Py- 
renees. 

ARANLE  INSULA,  the  Abbas  islands  off  the  W 
coast  of  Ireland. 

ARANUM,  AaAxxrv,  or  Araxcj,  near  Avxax<  hij 
in  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Alentejo. 

ARANU8,  Araxtos  in  Transylvania. 

ARAR,  Araeu  Saqaba,  or  Sacooxxa,  the  river 
Saone  in  France. 

ARARAT,  Mortrs  Arrbxij,  Terra  Akmuxiokix. 
Kardu,  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  still  gvneraTy 
known  as  Modxt  Ararat,  tbe  Ma*  us  or  Ma~h> 
of  the  Armenians,  the  Kon-i-No  of  the  Persians, 
the  DAOHExnAon  or  Aoheidaoh  of  the  Turks. 

ARARUS,  perhaps  the  Alcta,  a  branch  of  the  Da- 
nube. 

ARASSIUM.  Arabsi  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa. 
ARA  UBIORUM,  Bokx  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
ARAUGI  A,  Aba  via,  or  Arovich,  Abac  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Aargau. 
ARAURIS,  orEBAvrs,  the  Hrraclt  or  Grace, ndl- 

ing  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Agde. 
ARAUSIO,  or  Coloria  Abacsio,  or  CrvrrAB  Aeao* 

stcoKUM,  a  city  of  tbe  Cavaros,  Obaxob  in  tie 

French  dep.  of  Vaocluse. 
ARAU8IONENSE  CASTRUM,  Obawiexbcbo  in 

Prussia. 

ARAUSIONENSI8  PRINCIPATUS,  the 

litv  of  Obaxoe  in  the  French  dep.  of " 
A  R  AXES,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  now  the  Abac 
A  RAXES,  a  river  of  Persia,  now  the  Bexd-Extr. 

flowing  into  the  lake  of  Bakhtegan. 
ARAXES,  the  Oxrs  falling  into  the  Caspian. 
ARAXUS  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Papas  on  tbe 

NW  coast  of  Greece. 
ARBA,  tlie  island  of  Abbb  in  the  Adriatic 
ARBACALA,  Villexa  in 

Murcia. 

A  R  BEL  A,  Axbel  or  Ebbit.  m  Kurdistan. 
ARBERGA,  or  Ablabcbour,  A  arxkro  in  tbe  Swi<> 

cant,  of  Berne. 
ARBONA,  or  Arbob  Felix,  Abbox  in  th«  Swiss 

cant,  of  Thurgao. 
ARBOREA,  or  Obibtara,  Obcttaxo  on  the 

of  Sardinia. 
ARBOSCA,  Abbob  in  tbe  French  dep.  of . 
ARBUDA.  Kxix  or  Tiber  in  Dalmatia. 
ARBURGUM,  Arai^cbdbodi,  Aarbcro  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Aargau. 
ARCA,  Arqces  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-Infe- 

rieure. 

ARCADES,  or  Abrade,  Arcadiox  in  the  inland  of 

Candia. 
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ARCADIA,  a  mountainous  region,  the  Switzerland 
of  Greece,  now  embracing  the  eparchies  of  Me- 
galopolis, Mantixea,  Gortyxe,  and  Kyxcbla. 

ARCATIF,  or  Abcatus,  near  the  modem  Ahcol  on 
the  Commandcl  coast  of  India. 

AUCANNUM,  Hraccxanum,  or  Brygiahum,  Brao 
ciaxo  in  the  Papal  states. 

A RCHS  AD  AUGUSTUS  IIELLE8PONTI,  or 
Ajicbs  dda  ad  Hellbspoxticm,  the  Dardanelles. 

ARCHA,  Herck  in  Liege. 

A RCH A NG ELO POL! 8,  or  Faxum,  St.  Michaelis 
Abch  axqeli,  Ahciiaxgel  in  Rossis. 

ARCHIPELAGIC  or  Mare  ^Eobum,  the  .<Eoran 
Sea  or  Geeciam  Archipelago. 

ARCI.  Abcos-de-la-Froxtera  in  Seville. 

A  KOI  DO  V  A,  Slatina  in  Wallachia. 

ARC18SA,  Van  or  Wan  in  Armenia. 

ARC1CS,  the  river  Arc  or  Arciie  in  Savoy. 

A  RCLOA,  A  re  low  in  co.  Wicklow. 

ARCOBRIQA,  A  rods  on  the  Xalon  in  Old  Castile. 

A  RCTOPOLI8,  or  Bkrxa,  Bees  in  the  Swiss  cant, 
of  that  name. 

ARCTOPOLIS,  BiKKKEnoRODM,  Ursorum  Castrum, 
Biornrburo  in  Finland. 

ARCTOPOLIS  AD  SALAM,  or  Ubbopolis,  Berk- 
bubo  in  Anhalt-Bernhurg. 

ARCTORI8  OCEANUS,  Ocbaxus  Bore  auk,  Ocean- 
ia Septextbiona lis,  Mare  Glacialr,  the  Arctic 

ARCUS  JULIAN  US,  Arcueil  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Seine. 

ARDARTUM,  Aedpebt  in  co.  Kerry. 

ARDEA,  the  capiul  of  the  Rutuli,  the  village  of  Ar- 

dea,  22  m.  from  Rome. 
ARDEA,  Ardra,  or  Ardresiom,  Ardres  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
ARDABILA,  Abdebjl  in  the  Persian  prov.  of 

Axerdbijan. 

ARDELICA,  Peschiera  in  the  Venetian  prov.  of 
Mantua. 

ARDEVICUM,  or  Harderovkwm,  Harder  wye  on 

the  Znyder-sce  in  Holland. 
ARDIMACHA,  or  Armacha,  or  Armacakum,  Ar- 

maoh  in  Ulster. 
ARDONC/E,  or  Herdoxia,  Cxdona  or  Cedogxa  in 

the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Principato-Ultra, 
ARDROSA,  Ardrossax  in  Ayrshire. 
ARDUENN./E  SILViE,  a  forest  in  Gallia  Belgtca, 

the  modern  Ardesnes. 
ARKjE,  or  Obia,  or  Olhia,  Hajbrbs  in  the  French 

dep.  -of  Var. 

AREBURGIUM,  or  Abemonttom,  Abbmbebg  on  the 

Aar  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
ARECANUM,  Aenbmiom,  or  Arnrbmia,  Arnheim 

in  Holland. 

ARECONIUM,  or  Habfobdia,  Hertford  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

AREDATJS,  A  re  datum,  A  urellaxum,  Gesadin- 
uk,  Lemtia,  Lixoia,  or  Lixcium,  Linx  on  the  Ens 
in  Austria. 

AKEFLUCTU8,  Harplbvicm, or  H ARPLoxiim,  Har- 

plecr  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-Inferieure. 
ARELA8,  Gallula  Roma,  A  relate,  Arelatum 

CoXBTANTTNA,  CoLONIA  JoLIA  PaTERXA  ARRLATE, 

the  town  of  Abler  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bouches- 
du-  Rhone. 

AREMORICA,  ArmobjclrOr*.  Armorica,  Armoki- 
casus  Traotus,  Britaxxia  Minor,  Neuhtria,  now 
represented  by  the  French  prov*.  of  Dretaqxe 
and  Nobmardt. 

ARENjE  MONTES,  the  Arexam  Gordas  in  Spain. 

AREN^E  OLONENSIS,  Sables  d'Olonkb  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Vendee. 

AREN8BRRGE,  Arrothero  in  WcstphaliB. 

AREN8EUM,  Arlrux  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
VII. 


ARESCHOTTUM,  or  Arschottum,  ARBcnorr  in 

Belgium. 
ARETHON.   Sec  Aracthits. 
ARETIUM,  or  Muxioipiom  Arretium, 
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ARECA.  Arlaxson  in  Old  Castile. 
AREVACORUM  URBS,  Segovia,  or  Sequbia,  Se- 
govia in  Old  Castile. 
ARGANTOMAGUS,  near  Argbxton  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Creuse. 
ARGATHELIA.  Aroyleshihe  in  Scotland. 
ARGELIA,  or  Foroavia,  Korgax  on  the  Elbe. 
ARGENTANUM,  Saxto  Marco  ib  Lamis,  a  prov. 

of  Calabris-Citra. 
ARGENTARIA,  or  Armentovaria,  near  Harburo 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut-Rhin. 
ARGENNUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Bianco 

on  the  W  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ARGENTARIA,  Aroentiebe  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Hantes-Alpes. 
ARGENTEA  RKGIA,  the  modern  Indian  province 

of  Aracan. 

ARGENTEUS  MONS,  the  8iebra-8bouba  in  Spain. 

ARGENTINA,  Jorxiox  in  Bosnia. 

ARGENTINA  C1VITUS,  Argentoratcm.  Strate- 
burgum,  Stratjkburol'b,  or  Tribooorvm  Unas,  the 
city  of  Strasbl'Ro  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bas- 
Rhin. 

ARGENTOL1UM,  Aroetctedil  in  the  French  dep. 

ARGENTOLIUM  AD  SEQUANUM,  Abobxtbuil 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine. 
ARGENTOMUM,  Abobktab  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Ornc. 

ARGI,  Aroolica  Urbs,  Aroor,  Dbfsium,  Aroos 
near  the  jrulf  of  Nauplia  in  Greece. 

ARGOLICUS  SINUS,  the  gulf  of  Nauplia  or  Na- 
poli-di- Romania. 

ARGOLI8,  an  ancient  territory  of  Greece,  bounded 
on  the  N  bv  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia ;  on  the  E  by 
the  Sinus  Saronicos  or  gulf  of  Engia;  on  the  S 
by  Laconia  and  the  Argolicns  Sinus ;  and  on  the 
W  by  Arcadia;  now  composing  with  Corinth  the 
eparchies  of  Nauplia,  Aroos,  Corinth,  Hydra, 
Hermioxe  and  Troczexia. 

ARGOS  AMPHILOCH1CUM  in  Acarnania,  now 
Nboedori  near  the  river  Ariadba;  or  perhaps 
Karavabara  on  the  gulf  of  Arta. 

ARGOUS  PORTUS,  Porto-  Ferrajo  in  Elba. 

ARIA,  a  region  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  N  by 
Marxians  and  Bactriana ;  on  the  E  by  India ;  on 
the  8  by  Gedrosia;  and  on  the  W  by  Parthia.  It 
included  within  these  boundaries  the  Paropami- 
sada?  and  Arachosia;  and  probably  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Khorasax,  Seibtar,  arid  Afghanistan. 

ARIA,  Herat  in  Khorasan. 

ARIA,  Lake  Di-rrah  or  Zerrb  in  Khorasan. 

ARIANI  MONTES,  Ariorum  Mons  or  Mariaxls 
Moms,  the  Sierra-Morena  in  Spain. 

ARIAS,  Heri  in  Khorasan. 

ARICA,  Koodia,  or  Oriniacum,  the  island  of  Al- 

derney  in  the  English  channel. 
ARICIA  NEMORALI8,  Nbmus,  now  Ariocia  or 

La  Rictia  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
ARICINU8  LACU8,  Vallbekcia  an  empty  crater 

below  La  Riccia  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma,  but 

by  some  identified  with  the  Laoo-dj-Nemo. 
ARIOiEUM,  Cabul  in  Afghanistan. 
ARIMATHjRA.  Rama,  Ramila,  tho  modern  Ram- 

ijhi  or  Rama  of  Syria. 
ARIODUNUM.  Erdino  in  Bavaria. 
ARIOLA,  or  Ayrolum,  Airolo  or  Orikne  in  the 

Swim  cant,  of  Ticino. 


ARIOVICA,  Pons  Di;b»,  or  Pontarium,  Pontar- 
her  in  tho  French  dep.  of  Doubs. 
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ARI8TADIUM,   Arxestadum,   or  Arkstadium, 

Akmbtadt  near  Erfurt. 
ARIUS,  a  river  of  Aria,  probably  the  Hkrirud. 
ARLDNUM,  Aralauxtjm,  or  Oraluhum,  Arlon  in 

Luxemburg. 

ARMADATUM,  or  Harimkkaxatlm,  Amadabad 
in  Gujerat. 

ARMASANIC-E,  AvxAKguK  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Gard. 

ARMENIA,  a  regiou  of  Asia,  lving  between  the 
Caucasus  on  the  N,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus  on 
the  8;  but  of  leu  easily  defined  limits  towards 
the  E  and  the  W.  By  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Armenians,  it  was  divided  into  A.  Major  and  A. 
Minor. 

ARMENIA  MAJOR,  or  Armenia  Proper,  was 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Colchi*,  Iberia,  and  Albania ; 
on  the  NE  and  E  by  Albania;  on  the  8  by  Meso- 
potamia, Assyria,  and  Media ;  and  on  the  W  by 
Armenia  Minor.  It  constitutes  the  existing,  and 
by  far  the  larger  division  of  Armenia ;  and  is  se- 
parated from  Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates ; 
and  from  Mesopotamia  and  Kurdistan  by  Mount 
Taurus.  It  now  belongs  politically  to  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia. 

ARMENIA  MINOR,  Armenia  Parva.  or  Armenia 
Parthica,  was  bounded  on  the  N  by  Pontus ;  on 
the  E  by  the  Euphrates;  on  the  8  aiid  W  byCnp- 
padocia.  It  includes  portions  of  the  modern  pasha- 
liks  of  Karamaxia,  Mera«h,  and  8  vas. 

ARMENIACENSI8  CIV1TATUS,  Armaqnac  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Gers. 

ARM  EN  I  ST  A,  Armixa,  or  Flora,  the  river  Fiorb 
in  Tuscany. 

ARMENTARIiE,  Armentiere*  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Nord. 

ARMENTIO,  thu  river  Armaxcon  in  France. 
ARMORICA,  according  to  Pliuy  and  Mannert,  the 

early  name  of  Aquitama  Proper,  on  the  8\V  of 

France;  according  to  Ukcrt,  U)o  tract  of  country 

stretching  along  the  Atlantic  between  the  mouths 

of  the  Loire  ana  the  Seine. 
ARMORIUM  CAPUT,  or  Rhegiiim  Pnomontorium, 

the  promontory  of  Capo-orll-Armi  on  the  coast 

of  Calabria-Ultra. 
ARMUZIA,  or  Harmozia,  the  island  of  Hormi'k  in 

the  Persian  jrulf. 
ARNAPIIA,  Erpta,  or  Ervatis,  Ekkt  in  Rhenish 

Prussia. 

ARNEMUDA,  Arxuydex  in  the  island  of  Wal- 
cheren. 

ARNOX,  the  Modjeb,  Minuet*,  or  Wadv-kl-Miurb 

flowing  into  the  E  side  of  the  Dead  sea. 
ARNUS,  the  modem  river  Aaxo  of  Tuscany, 
AROCIIA,  a  river  of  Rruttium,  the  modern  Crucua 

or  Crocchio  in  Naples. 
AROLA,  or  Arola,  the  Swiss  river  Aar. 
AROMATA  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  (ii  ardafli 

on  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
ARANATA,  perhaps  the  modern  Zeii.au  on  the 

Adel  coast  of  Africa, 
AROSI8,  the  river  Aras  of  Persia. 
AROTTIA,  the  town  of  Arolsen  in  Waldeck. 
ARPI.  a  city  of  Dauuia  near  Maxfredowa. 
ARPINUM,  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  now  Ahpino  in 

Naples. 

ARQUATUM,  Aevca  in  Lonibardy. 
ARRETIUM,  or  Arretioi  Vetls,  Akkkm  in  the 

Papal  states. 
ARRETIUM  FIDEUS.  CAsrmLtoxE  in  Tuscany. 
ARRETIUM  JUL1CUM,  Saiiliaxo  in  Tuscany. 
AKUIA.  the  island  of  Arroe  in  the  Little  Belt. 
ARRIACA.  Gi  aovi.axara.  in  New  Castile. 
ARROSIUS,  the  river  Aros  in  France,  a  tributary 
of  the  Ix>iic. 


ARSACIA,  or  Raoa,  Kasbix  in  Persia. 
AR8AMOSTA,  or  Armosata,  a  town  of 

Major,  now  Skmsat. 
ARSARATA,  the  modern  Astra  bad  in 
A  RSI  A,  the  river  Akjsia  in  Dalmatia. 
ARSIGNAXUM,  or  Arsjs  Lax.*, 

l.nnih.ii'iK". 

ARSlNARiUM    PROMONTORIUM.  or  Capct 

Virihe.  Cue  \  khi.e  on  the  W  coast  of  Africa. 
AKslNoK,  (  i.koi  a  i  his,  or  Pisidilm,  now  Ast>AB«n 

the  NK  const  of  Africa. 
ARSINOE,  or  Crocoiulofolis,  a  town  of  the  Hcp- 

tanomis  of  E>rvpt,  ne;»r  Medixxt-el-Fayi'm. 
AUSINOE.  or  Kama  Augusta,  tlie  modern  Faxa- 

i.orTA  in  Cyprus. 
AKSIXoXK.  or  Tai  chira,  the  modern  Tbuchixa 

on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
AR8ISSA  PALU8,  Lake  Vax  in  Armenia. 
ART  A  BRUM  PROMONTORIUM,  or  Pboroj- 

toricm  Cclticuw,  Cape  Fixistbrr,  the  NW  point 

of  Spain. 

ARTACOANA,  the  ancient  capital  of  Aria,  re- 
presented by  the  modern  Herat  in  Khora*- 
aan. 

ARTAMI8.  a  river  of  Bactris,  now  the  Daka*x.  su 
affluent  of  the  Zohrab. 

ARTAUNUM,  Herbipoli*,  M acropolis,  or  Wcrcc- 
buruum,  the  town  of  WYrxbcro  in  Bavaria. 

ARTAXATA,  or  Neroxia,  the  capital  of  Armenia- 
Major,  now  perhaps  Ardasiiat. 

ARTEMISIA, or  DiAXiUM.au  island  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  now  Giaxuti  or  Jaxcti  off  the  coast 
of  Tuscany. 

ARTEMISIUM,  Diaxilm,  or  Hemokoscopios.  th« 

town  of  Dbkia  in  Valencia. 
ARTEMISIUM  PROMONTORIUM.  Diaxrx  P«> 

montorium,  or  Ferbarja.  at  the  NE  extremity  of 

the  Spartarius  Campus  in  Spain,  now  Cape-St.- 

Martix. 

ARTEMISIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  or  Fast* 
Diana*,  Cape  Syrochori  on  the  N  coast  of  the  is- 
land of  Eubcoa. 

ARTEMISIUS,  a  mountain  ranjrc  stretching  be- 
tween Monte  Cave  or  Monte  Albano  and  Yclletri 
in  the  Papal  states,  near  Monte  Aricaxo. 

ART  EM  IT  A,  a  town  of  Assyria,  now  represented 
by  Sheiihrax. 

ARtENA  VEIENTIUM.  probably  Boccea  near  the 
river  Arronc  in  the  Papal  states. 

ARTENA  VOL8CIRUM,  now  Monte  Foetwo  in 
the  Papal  states. 

ARTERA,  Artbrx  on  the  Unstrnt  in  Prussia. 

ARTESlA,or  Atbebatenbis  Comitates,  the  lordship 
of  Artois  in  French  Flanders. 

ARTIGI.  a  town  in  Hispania  Bcetica,  now  the  mo- 
dem A  i.ii  am  a  in  Granada. 

ARTISCUS,  a  river  of  Thracia,  the  modern  Buitrk- 
drrb,  a  confluent  of  the  Ergene. 

ARTOBRIGA,  a  town  in  Noricum.  identified  bj 
some  with  Lai: pen  in  the  Satz  Kammergiitt  of 
Austria:  hv  Manncrt,  with  Teissbxdorf  in  the 
circle  of  Salzburg. 

AKLVCI.  or  Aricjs,  in  Hispania  BfBtica,  perhspi 
MoriiA  in  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Alentcjo. 

ARULA,  the  Arlbero  in  Suabia. 

ARUNDA,  the  town  of  Roxda  in  Granada. 

ARUNDiE  MONTES,  the  Sierra  -  nx  -  Ronda  in 
Granada. 

ARUNTINA,  Aruxdel  in  8ussex. 

ARUPENUM,  a  town  of  Illyricum,  now  Modkio 
in  Dalmatia. 

ARUSINI  CAMPI,  in  Samnium,  now  Aruma. 

ARVA.  Arava  or  Orawa  in  Hungary. 

ARVERNA,  Arverxarum  Civitas,  Clarus  M<*h 
or  Clarojiontil  m,  the  modern  Clermont  or  l  ux- 
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moxt-Feurant  in  the  French  dep.  of  Puy-de- 
Dome. 

ARVONIA,  Ahtoniensis  Comitatus,  or  Smaudoxia, 

Cakxarvoxsuirk  in  Wales. 
ARX  ARMINII.  Hermaxxhburo  in  Waldeck. 
ARX  BATAVORUM,  Batbmburq  on  the  Maw,  in 

the  Dutch  pro*,  of  Qelderland. 
ARX  BRITANNICA,  Brittenburo  in  the  prov.  of 

Sooth  Holland. 
ARX  FONTANA,  Fuextes  at  the  influx  of  the 

Adda  into  Lake  Como. 
ARX  GANDULFI, Castbl Gaxdolfo on  the  Lago- 

di-Castello  in  the  Papal  states. 
ARX  HERCULES  MONXECI,  now  Monaco  in 

Sardinia. 

ARX  IPHIA,  Arx  Faxjaxa,  or  Castrllum  Iphium, 

the  Chatb  au-d*  I  t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 
ARX  KKLLINA.  Esxisrillex  in  Ulster. 
ARX  LUDOVICI  AD  SAKUM,  Fanur  St.  Ludo- 

Tin,  or  Saravus  Luoovici,  Sa  arlouib  in  Prussia. 
ARX  MINERV^E,  Castbum  Mirebva,  or  Post  us 

Vbsecis,  Castra  in  Calabria. 
ARX  NOVA,  or  Cabtrum  Novum,  Nysblot  in  Rus- 

siaji  Finland. 
ARX  NOVA,  Neosbuum,  or  Ujavbrjrcm,  Netthau- 

skl  on  the  Neutra,  in  Hungary. 
ARX  REG  I  A,  Fokt  Royal  in  Martinique. 
ARX  RUBRA,  the  Rothrrthurm  in  Transylvania. 
ARX  SANCTI  HOSPITII,  St.  Ospitio  in  Sardinia. 
ARX  SANCTI  JULIANI,  Sao  Joan  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Tagus. 
ARX  SANCTI  MARTINI,  or  Faxum  St.  Martix, 

M arti  nsbero  on  the  Raab  in  Hungary. 
ARX  SCEPUSIENSIS,  or  Arx  Cefusium,  Zifzbr- 

hacb  in  Hungary. 
ARX  SCHENKIANA,  or  Propugxaoulum  Schf.xc- 

k i arum,  Shexee.nhaus  at  the  influx  of  the  Rhine 

into  the  Waal. 
ARX  8EPTENILIA,  Sbwsilia,  or  Septexilium, 

Settbxil  in  Granada. 
ARZEN,  Arzes,  or  Atrarutwx,  now  Ekzerum  in 

Turkish  Armenia. 
ARZILLA.  or  Coloxia  Auocsta  Julia  Coxstantia 

Zili,  or  Ziua,  a  town  in  Mauritania  Tongitana, 

probably  Arvillb  in  Fez. 
ASCALINGIUM,  Bexxopolm,  Hilob-ia,  or  Hit- 

oeshumium,  Hildesreim  in  Hanover. 
ASCALO,  Ascalox,  Ute  modern  Asralox  in  Syria. 
ASCANIA,  or  Aschajua,  Ascherslebex  in  Prus- 
sia. 

ASCANIA,  or  Tuscaxia,  Toscuxblla  in  the  Pa- 
pal deleg.  of  Viterbo. 

ASCANIA  REG  10,  or  Pbixcipatus  Ashaltixus, 
the  principality  of  Axhalt  in  Upper  Saxony. 

ASCANIU8,  the  river  Aksu  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

ASCANIUS  LACUS,  Abcarius  Si  sua,  Astacexub 
Sixus,  or  Olbiaxus  Sinus,  now  tho  Isxie-Gol  in 
the  saniak  of  Khodavendikar  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

ASCHAVIA,  Aschach  in  Bavaria. 

ASC1BURGIUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  now 
Asburo,  or  perhaps  Esskxbubq. 

ASCIBURGIUS,  or  Asciburoji  Moxteb,  or  Gi- 
oaxtes  Moxtes,  tho  Ribsexusbirob  in  Upper 
Lusatia. 

ASC1BURGUM,  Embrica,  or  Embbica,  Emmerich 

in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
ASCIBURGUM  SCHAKNABURGUM,  Aschaf- 

fexburo  in  Bavaria. 
ASCRIVIUM,  Cattara,  or  Catar*.  Cattaro  in 

Dalmatia. 

ASCULUM  APULL'M,  a  town  in  Daunia,  the  mo- 
dern  Ascou-de-Satriaxo  in  the  Capitanata  of 
Naples. 

ASCULUM  PICENUM,  or  Colohia  Ahculaxorum, 
the  town  of  Abcoli  in  tlie  Papal  states. 


ASCURIS  LACUS,  now  the  Mavro-Limxs  or 
Ezebo  in  Northern  Greece. 

A8HTAROTH,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mezarib,  3  days' 
march  SSW  of  Damascus. 

A8IA,  a  quarter  of  the  globe  which,  as  known  to 
the  ancients,  was  bounded  on  the  N  by  the  Great 
Northern  ocean ;  on  the  E  by  the  Great  Eastern 
ocean ;  on  the  8  by  the  Oceanus  Indicus  or  Indian 
ocean ;  on  the  8W  by  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Red 
sua,  which  separated  it  from  Egypt;  and  on  the 
W  by  the  Mediterranean  and  .Egean  seas,  and  a 
line  drawn  through  the  Hellespontus  or  Darda- 
nelles, the  Propontisor  Sea  of  Marmora,  .the  Pon- 
tua  Euxinns  or  Black  sea,  the  Palus  Mrcotis  or  Sea 
of  Azof,  and  the  river  Tanais  or  Don.  The  older 
geographers  considered  Egypt  as  belonging  either 
partially  or  entirely  to  Asia;  but  they  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  extreme  N  and  E  portion  of 
Asia.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  added  some- 
what to  their  knowledge  of  India.  The  Romans, 
in  their  wars  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
became  acquainted  with  the  Caucasus ;  and  push- 
ing forward  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  they 
got  Information  of  a  commercial  route  through 
Bactria  to  India ;  and  soon  afterwards  of  another 
route  over  the  high  table-land  of  Upper  Asia,  to 
the  Seres  or  Chinese.  The  Peri  plus  of  Arrian  con- 
tains a  brief  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  or 
Black  sea;  and  Ptolemy  knew  the  Caspian  to  be 
an  inland  sea. 
|  ASIA  CIS  TAURUM,  Asia  Citerior,  Asia  intra 
Halts,  or  Asia  Propria,  the  western  half  of  Asia 
Minor. 

ASIA  EXTRA  HALYN,  Asia  extra  Taurcm,  or 
Asia  Majob,  the  SE  part  of  Asia  as  known  to 
the  Romans. 

ASIA  PROCON8ULARIS,  comprising  Mysia,  Ly- 
dia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  with  the  exception  of  Ly- 
caonia. 

ASINiEUS  8LNU8,  the  Gulf  ok  Cobor  in  the 
Morea. 

ASINARUS,  the  river  Frepdo  in  Sicily. 
ASINDO.  AssinoxiA,  or  Metuymna  Sidoxia,  now 

Mbdina-Sidoria  in  Spain. 
A8IS1UM,  Absissi  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Perugia. 
A8IUS,  the  river  Asi  which  flows  into  the  Tiber  at 

Orvieto. 

A8IU8,  or  (Easics,  the  river  Chiabcio,  an  affluent 
of  the  Tiber. 

A8MIR£A,  perhaps  Hamel  or  Hami  in  Bokhara. 

ASMON^EI  MONTES,  the  western  part  of  the  mo- 
dem Daouri  chain  in  Bokhara. 

A8NE8UM,  Absbvsee  in  the  Danish  island  of 
Fuxkx. 

ASNIDIA.  or  AssnrniA,  or  Ebbbrdia,  Essex  Abbey 
in  Prussia. 

ASOPUS,  a  river  of  Beootia,  the  modern  Asopo. 
ASOVIA,  Aiwopfium,  or  Taraib,  the  town  of  Azof 

on  the  sea  of  that  name. 
ASPA,  Aspadaxa,  or  Aapahamum,  the  city  of  Ispa- 

hax  in  Persia. 
ASPALATOS,  Saloxa  Nova,  or  Spalatium,  the 

town  of  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia. 
A8PALUCA,  Acous  in  the  French  dep.  of  the  Bas- 
ses-Pyrenees. 
ASPERA,  Abpbbx  in  the  prov.  of  S.  Holland. 
ASPEROSA,  or  Astrizza,  Abperosa  in  Romania. 
A8PHALTITES  LACUS,  Mare  Moktuiim,  Mare 

Oriextale,  Mare  Salixarum,  Sodomitus  Lacvs, 

the  Dead  Sea. 
A8PIS,  the  town  of  Aspe  in  Catalonia. — Also  a 

small  harbour  in  Zcugitana,  now  Clybea  in  Bar* 

bary. 

A8PRENCIA,  EsrERSAiUM,  otSparxauum,  Eperxay 
in  the  French  dep.  of  Marne. 
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A8PRICOLLIS,  or  Mons  Acutcs,  Schbrpbnheuvei. 
in  S.  Brabint. 

ASPRIMONTIUM,  Apbbmoxt  or  Aspremoxt  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Vende45. 

AS8UMPTIONIS  CIVITAS,  Assumciob  in  Para- 
guay. 

ASSU8,  a  Lesbian  city  in  the  Troad,  now  Bebiam 
Kalesi. 

ASSYRIA,  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term,  a 
province  of  Babylonia,  now  answering  to  a  part 
of  Kurdistan.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N  by  Ar- 
menia ;  on  the  E  by  Media  and  Susiana ;  on  the 
8  by  Babylonia ;  and  on  the  W  by  Mesopatamia 
ana  part  of  Babylonia.  Its  subdivisions  ware  Atu- 
ria  to  the  NW  of  the  Greater  Zab;  Adiabenc  be- 
tween the  Greater  and  the  Leaser  Zab ;  Apolloni- 
atis  to  the  8  of  the  Lesser  Zab;  Chalonitis  to 
the  E  of  Apolloniatis;  Sittacene  around  the  city 
of  that  name ;  and  Satrapene  in  the  extreme  8. 

ASSYRIUM  STAGNUM,  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

A8TAB0RA8,  or  Astoborras,  the  river  Atbara  or 
Tacazze  in  Abyssinia. 

A8TACU3,  a  town  of  Acarnania,  probably  Traoa- 
mesti,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamo. 

AST.E,  Asta  Pompeia,  Astbxsia  CiviTAs  or  HahIA, 
Ahti  in  Piedmont. 

A8TAPA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bcetica,  near  EsTBr-A 
in  Seville. 

AST  APES,  or  Astapus,  the  modern  Abaj  or  Bahb- 
f.l-Azrek,  Abyssinia. 

AST  A  REGIA,  abrrb-de-la-Frontrra  in  Spain. 

AST  ASA  B  AS,  or  Abtosabvs,  the  Bahr-bl-  A  bia  r>, 
or  the  true  head-branch  of  the  Nile. 

AS  I'H  UAH  ATI  A,  a  town  of  Hircania,  Astbhabad 
on  the  Caspian. 

ASTIJI,  Astyois,  or  Coloma  Jviax  Augusta  Fir- 
ma,  in  Hispania  Boetica,  now  Ecu*  on  the  Xenil 
in  Seville. 

ASTRACANUM,  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga, 
ASTRACUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  the  mode 

TBI  MA. 

ASTUIA,  or  Bobenhcsa,  Bobbsiiausbs  near  Frank- 
fort-on -the- Main. 

ASTURA,  now  'Puerto  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 
Asturias. 

ASTURICA  AUGU8TA,  or  Abturoia,  a  town  in 

Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Astoroa  in  Leon. 
ASTL  RUM  LUCUS,  now  Ovirgo  in  Spain. 
ASTYPALACA,  or  Pybrba,  or  Pylaa,  the  island 

of  Stamp  alia  in  the  Grecian  archipelago. 
A8TYPALASA  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Ara- 

phiso  in  Greece. 
ASYPHUS,  a  mountain  in  Libycus  Nomus,  now  La 

Rabbia. 

ATAGIS,  Ebsacus,  or  Itabous,  the  river  Eisach, 

an  affluent  of  the  Adige. 
AT  A  LA  MA,  an  island  in  the  strait  of  Euripus, 

now  Talanta,  or  perhaps  Tatehdi. 
ATALANTA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attic*,  now 

Talantos. 

ATELLA,  or  Atela,  a  town  of  the  Osci  in  Cam- 
pania, near  A  versa  in  Naples. 

ATA  UN  HA ,  a  town  of  /Eolia,  now  Dikauk. 

ATERNUM,  now  Pbscara  in  Naples. 

ATESTE,  a  town  of  the  Veneti  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  now  Estb  in  the  Lombard ian  prov.  of  Padua. 

ATHA,  Ath  in  Belgium. 

ATHANAGIA,  a  city  of  the  Ilcrgetcs,  perhaps 

Aoramant  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Lerida. 
ATHENE,  or  Cecropia,  the  modern  Atiie.vs. 
ATHENiE  BALANCE,  Jena  in  Weimar. 
ATHENASON,  or  Slodajah,  Sudak  in  the  Crimea. 
ATHENOPOLIS,  or  Sambracia,  Grtmaud  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Var. 
ATHENRIA,  Atiienry  in  co.  Galway. 
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ATHERDA,  Athkrdbb  in  co.  Louth. 
ATH  ESI  A,  or  Athesincs 
Tyrol. 

ATHESIS,  A.m. or  Atisob,  the  river  Adiob  of 
Italy. 

ATH  ISO,  the  river  Tasa  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Va- 

lais. 

ATHLON  A,  Athloxb  in  co.  Roscommon. 
ATHO,  the  modern  Monte-Santo  or  Haoios-Okos 

on  the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ATHOLIA,  the  district  of  Athol  in  Perthshire. 
ATH  Rl BIS,  or  Athabrabis,  represented  by  the  vil- 

Inge  of  Atrib  in  the  delta  of  Egvpt 
ATH  BULLA,  Mkdixah-rl-Nabi  "  on  the  Arabian 

Hedias. 

ATHURNUS,  or  Volturncs,  a  river  of  Campania, 
the  modem  Volturno  of  Naples. 

ATHYRAS,  or  Pro  abas,  a  river  of  Thracia,  the 
modern  Karaku. 

ATINUM,  a  town  of  Lucanla,  Atino  in  Naples. 

ARTIA,  Altbnbgrg  in  Bavaria. 

ATLANTIC.E  INSULA,  Atlantic 
Insula,  Hr<<perioum  Issulji,  or  Ca 
the  Canary  group. 

ATLANTICUM  MARE,  the  Atlantic. 

ATLANTIS,  an  island  said  to  have  existed  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  over  against  tb» 
Columns  of  Hercules.  Plato,  who  tells  us  that  he 
obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egvpt, 
represents  it  as  larger  than  Africa  and  Asia  taken 
together.  Some  writers  suppose  Amf.ru: a  to  have 
been  known  under  this  name.  M.  1'Abbe  Joli- 
bois,  in  a  recent  dissertation,  attempts  to  show  that 
this  region  must  have  been  composed  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Atlas,  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  a  region  now  submerged,  situated 
between  the 
lands. 

ATLAS  MONS,  Drain,  or  Dabab,  the  Atlas  chaw 

in  Southern  Africa. 
ATRIA.   See  Adria. 

ATRIANU8,  the  Tartaro,  an  affluent  of  the  Po. 
ATROPATIA  MEDIA,  or  Atropatenb,  the  Persian 

prov.  of  Aoebbeidjax. 
AtTALIA,  Antaij,  or  Satalia,  the  modern  Sata- 

liyah  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ATTIDIUM,  in  Umbbia,  now  Attigio. 
ATT1NIACUM,  now  Attiuny  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Ardennes. 

ATTOVRIGA,  Valencia,  or  Monastbbiom  Veltes- 

blruium,  Wittenbubq  in  Bavaria. 
ATUR18,  or  Atirius,  the  Adoub  falling  into  the 

gulf  of  Gascogny. 
ATURUS  SILVENSIS,  the  Agour-dr-Si  e*e,  an 

affluent  of  the  Adour. 
AUCENSIS  FLUVIUS,  the  river  Oka  in  the  Ru*- 

sian  gov.  of  Orel. 
AUDOMAROFOLIS,  Akdomarom,  or  Farcm  Divi 

Al  uomar],  Saint  Omeb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Pas- 

dc-Calais. 

AUDURA,  Autuba,  or  Ebura,  the  river  Elbe,  »n 

affluent  of  the  Seine. 
AUF1DENA,  Alfidena  in  Naples. 
AUFIDUS,  the  river  Okanto  in  Naples. 
AUFINA,  or  Aufixium,  Opbna  in  Abruzxo- Ultra. 
AUFONA,  Altona,  or  Auvona,  the  river  Avon  of 

Warwickshire. 
AUGA,  Augur,  or  Acgicm,  Eu  on  the  Br»te  in 

Normandy. 

AUG  I A  ALBA,  or  Wissenayia,  Weisbsxau  in 
Suabia. 

AUGIA   BRIGANTINA,  or  Acoia  Major,  the 

abbey  of  M  liiio.ua \  ,  on  the  hike  of  Constant. 
AUGIA  DOMINA,  Hebisak  in  the  Swiss  cant  of 
|  AppenEelL 
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AUGIA  RHENI,  RHEiXAUonthe  Rhine  near  SchafT- 
hausen. 

AUGIA  SACRA,  Eloo  in  the  SwIbs  cant,  of 
Zurich. 

AWGIA  VIRGINUM,  Maodexau  in  the  Swim  cant. 

of  St.  Gali. 
AUGUSTA,  Agohta  in  Sicily. 
AUGUSTA.   See  Loxdihium. 
AUGUSTA,  Neomaou*,  Nrodlrum,  Novidlslm, 

or  Niviodurum,  near  the  modem  Nyors  or  Neus 

in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Vaud. 
AUGUSTA  ALLOBROGUM,  Colonia  Allobrooum, 

OPPIDUM  ALLOBROOUM,  CEBARUM,  GeBRXKA,  Ge- 

rata,  Jaxoba,  or  Jarua,  the  city  of  Gexeva  in 
Switzerland. 

AUGUSTA  ANTONINI,  Gastahium,  or  Gabtirum, 

GASTsre  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg. 
AUGUSTA  AUSCIORUM,  or  Cljmberrcm,  the 

town  of  A  ecu  in  the  French  dep.  of  Thoulouse. 
AUGUSTA  BATIENNORUM,  a  town  in  Gallia 

Cisilpina,  near  Bassiqxaxa  in  Lombardy. 
AUGUSTA  BI  LB  I  LIS,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarro- 

conensis,  Bambola  near  Calataynd  in  Spain. 
AUGUSTA  BRACARA,  Augusta  Braoablm,  Bra- 

cara,  or  Bracaraogurta,  the  modern  Braoa  in 

Portugal. 

AUGUSTA  C ASTRA,  Azelbcro  in  Bavaria. 
AUGUSTA  DACICA,  Cou>ria  Sarmueeoetiujsa, 

or  Zarmioethusa,  the  town  of  Varhblt  in  Hun- 

garv. 

AUGUSTA  DEA,  Ovitas  Dekrsjum,  or  Dea,  near 

Sr.  Die  in  the  dep.  of  Drome. 
AUGUSTA  EMERITA,  or  Emerjta,  Me  rid  a  in 


AUGUSTA  JULIA  GADITANA,  Gaditara  Civi- 
tas,  or  Gadrs,  the  modern  Cadiz  in  Spain. 

AUGUSTA  NEMETUM,  or  Noviomagus,  Spires 
in  Bavaria. 

AUGUSTA  NOVA,  Torquemada  in  the  Spanish 

prov.  of  Palencia. 
AUGUSTA  PR/ETINA,  Aorta  in  Piedmont 
AUGUSTA  RAURACORUM,  or  Rauricum,  now 

A  cost  on  the  Rhine. 
AUGUSTA  ROMANDUORUM,  Luciburqium,  or 

LczEWBURom,  the  modern  Luxemburg. 
AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM,  or  Notioduxum,  in 

Gallia  Belgica,  now  Soissoxs  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Aisnc. 

AUGUST  A  TAURINORUM,  or  Colorla  Tauriea, 

Turir  in  Piedmont. 
AUGUSTA  TiBERII,  Rsoixum,  Cartra  Rroira, 

Ratibbora,  Hieropolib,  or  Tibubria,  Reoexbbcko 

in  Bavaria. 

AUGU8TA  TREVIRORUM,  or  Auousta  ni  Tre- 
vrers,  Treveris,  or  Trevbroruh  Urbs,  Treves  in 
Prussia. 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  or  Farum  St. 

Pauli  Tricasti,  St.  Paul  de  Troib  Chateaux  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Drome. 
AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM,  Lordjrium,  Luh- 

dirium,  or  Lcrtjoria,  the  city  of  Lordox. 
AUGUSTA  YAGIENNORUM,  Saluti.e,  or  Salu- 

ttum,  Saluzzo  in  Piedmont. 
AUGUSTA  VANGIONUM,  BoRBrroiiAoini,  Civi- 
tas Yaxoiorum,  Warmatla,  Garmatia,  Warma- 

tia,  or  Wormacta,  the  citv  of  Worms  in  Prussia. 
AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM,  QuiwTixoroLts, 

Sarqutrtirum,  or  Faxuw  St.  Quirtiki,  St.  Qubx- 

tir  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aisne. 
AUGUSTA  VE8UNNA,  Veborha,  Prtbicobdium, 

Petrocora,  or  Petbooobjcum,  Pbriourux  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Dordogne. 
AUGU8TA  VINDELICORUM,  Coloria  Augusta 

Ractorum,  or  Virtjkuca,  the  city  of  Augrruro  in 

Its  v  aria. 


AUGUSTAMNICA,  a  diatrict  in  Egyptus  Inferior, 
the  modern  Er-Rif  on  the  borders  of  Arabia. 

AUGUSTAN  A  PRETORIA,  a  town  of  Dacia, 
Romas  oii  the  Molds u. 

AUGUSTI  LUCUS,  Lvoo  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 
Gallicia. 

AUGUSTI  MURI,  Porb  Sarayi,  or  Sarje  Poss,  in 

Gallia  Belgica,  now  Saardrcck. 
AUGUSTI  PORTU8,  the  exterior  poTt  of  Portus, 

now  Porto  on  the  Tiber. 
AUGURTI  TROP^EA,  Tobbia  in  Nice. 
AUGUSTOBONA,  Auulbtomara,  or  CivrTAS  Tbi- 

cassium,  Tboter  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aube. 
AUGUSTOBRICA,  Puehte-delAbzoeispo  iu  New 

Castile. 

AUGUSTOBRICA,  Aoreda  in  Old  Castile. 

AUGUSTODUNUM,  Civitas  jEduorcm,  HE»UA,or 
Bibeactb,  a  town  of  the  jEdui,  now  Autur  iu  the 
French  dep.  of  Saone-et- Loire. 

AUGUSTOMAGU8,  Civitas  Silvaeectum,  or  Rato- 
magus,  Sbxlib  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oise. 

AUGUSTORITUM,  Lemovicum,  or  Lemoyica,  Li- 
mooes  in  the  French  dep.  of  Vionnc. 

AUGUSTUS,  A  lost  in  the  French  dep.  of  Somme. 

AULA  BONA,  Acborre  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Vaud. 

AULA  MAGNI  MAGISTRI  ORDINIS  TEUTO- 
NIC!, Maria:  Domur,  or  Mebobxtbrmium,  Mer- 
oertiial  in  Wfirtembcrg. 

AULA  NOVI,  Ebersdorp  on  the  Danube. 

AULA  QUIRIACA,  Gurrahde  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Loire-Inferienre. 

AULA  REGIA,  Komossaal  in  Bohemia. 

AULA  REGIA  AD  LYNUM,  or  Auuca, 
in  Hildesheim. 

AULiEI  TICHOB,  in  the  Chcrsonesus,  noi 

HERS. 

AULIS  IN  BOSOTIA,  the  modern  port  of  Oati. 
AULON,  the  modern  Terra  -  i>  i  -  M  e  lore  in  Naples. 

— Also  Valora  in  Albania. 
AUNU8,  Axnbau  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure-et- 

Loire. 

AURACIUM,  Acrat  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
AURACUM,  or  Uracum,  Aurach  or  Urach  in  the 

Black  Forest. 
AURACUM  DUCIS,  or  Auriacum,  Herzooes-Au- 

RAcn  in  Bavarian  Bamberg. 
AURANITI8,  or  Havrar,  the  H aourar  in  Northern 

Syria. 

AL'KARI A,  Aurariacum,  or  Abrobarla,  Gross 
Schlatter  in  Transylvania. 

AURARIA  PARVA,  Kleir  Schlatter  or  Zai- 
athha  on  an  affluent  of  the  Maros. 

AURAS1UM,  Auras  in  Lower  Silesis. 

AUREA  CHE RSON E8U8,  or  Aubea  Tebra,  pro- 
bably the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

AUREA  TEMPE,  A  urea  P  laxities,  or  Aureum 
Arvum,  the  Aue  or  Rosrraue,  an  affluent  of  the 
Unstrutt. 

AUREA  VALLIS,  Airvaux  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Deux-Sevres. 
AURELIA,  Aureliarorum  Ciyttas,  or  Cerabum, 

the  modern  Orleah*. 
AURELIA  AQUEN8IS.   Sec  Aqua. 
AURELIACUM,  or  Aueiliacum,  Aurillac  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Cantal. 
AURELIANEN8I8  AGER,  the  French  prov.  of 

Orlarois. 

AURELIANEN8I8  INSULA,  the  city  of  Orlearb 
on  the  Mississippi. 

AURELIANUM,  or  Orioaxum,  Orioaro  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

AURICHUM,  Auuca  in  E.  Friesland. 
AURIMONTIUM,  Goi.dbero  at  the  fcot  of  the 
Ricsengebergen. 
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AUKISIUM.  Roth  in  Bavaria. 

AURUNCA,  Slessa,  or  Coloxia  JcliaClaa&ica  Sl- 
essa, a  town  of  the  Arunci,  now  Seissa  or  Sozza 
in  the  Neapolitan  pror.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 

AUSA,  Ausa  Nova,  or  Ausoxa,  Vich  or  Viqie  in 
Catalonia. 

AUSER,  or  Acscr,  the  river  Serchio,  an  affluent 
of  the  A  me 

AUSIMUM,  or  Auxumlm,  Osmo  or  Osimo  near  An- 
cona. 

AUSSONA,  or  AnxoxiA,  Auxoxxe  on  the  Saone,  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Cote-D'Or. 

AU8TA.  Ahstia,  or  Ubta,  Acssio  on  the  Elbe. 

AUSTERBATIUM,  Ostrevexp  on  the  Scheldt. 

AUSTRALI8  TERRA,  or  Ixdia  Alstralis,  the 
Australian  continent  with  Politxesia. 

AUSTRASIA,  or  Wetterreich,  a  name  given  to 
a  territory  composed,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  Bra- 
bant, Liege,  Luxemburg,  Lothringia,  the  Eifel, 
and  Treves. 

AUSTRAVIA,  or  Castra  Prjetkxsia,  Outeriiofex 
in  Bavaria. 

AUSTRIA,  or  Farum  St.  Lucerii,  St.  Lizier  de 
Coxberarb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ariege. 

AUSTRLE  ARCHIDUCATUS,  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  comprising  Austria  Inferior  and  Austria 
Superior. 

AUTIANjE,  or  Bathia,  Bachia  or  Batiia  in  Hun- 
gary. 

AVALlTES  EMPORIUM,  the  modern  Zeilah  on 

the  coast  of  Aden. 
AVALLONIA,  or  Aralloria,  the  district  of  Avalon 

in  Nova  Scotia. 
AVALONIA,  Glastoxblry  in  Kent 
AVANTICUM,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  the  modern 

Avbakches  in  Bern. 
AVARA,  the  river  Evre  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Cher. 

AVARICUM,  Bouboes  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cher. 
AVARIO,  the  river  Aveyron  an  affluent  of  the 
Garonne. 

AVARUM  PROMONTORIUM,  or  Vuu  Caput, 

near  Viaxa  in  Portugal. 
AVATICORUM  8TAGNUM,  or  Mastramelum 

Staoxum,  the  Mer-dr-Martiom  •  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Bouches-du- Rhone. 
AVENACUM,  Avesay  in  the  French  dep.  of  Marne. 
AVENDl  CASTRUM,  Remiremontium,  or  Romeki- 

ccm  Castrum,  Remiremokt  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Vosges. 

AVEMO,  a  town  of  the  Cavares,  near  Aviuxox  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Vaucluse. 
AVENIONETUM,  Avioxo.net  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Aude. 

AVENIONIS  CASTRUM,  Nafoulb  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Var. 

AVENLIFMUS,  or  I  jiBXius,  the  river  Lirm  in 
Ireland. 

AVENNjE.  Aveunrs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
AVENTICEN8I8  LACUS,  the  Mubtxersee  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  of  Freyburg. 
AVERIUM,  Eboovriqa,  or  Talabrjca,  Aveiro  in 

Portugal. 
AVERNl'S.  Averxo  in  Naples. 
AVERSBERGA,  Avrrbbero  in  Carinthia, 
AVIARUM.or  Pluverium,  Pithivierb  iu  the  French 

dep.  of  Loiret 
AVICULA,  the  Vooslbero  in  the  Rhastian  Alps. 
AVILIANA,  or  Viluaxa,  Aveoi.iaxa  in  Piedmont. 
AVILLA,  Aviles  in  Spanish  Asturiaa. 
AVIMONS,  Omemoxt  m  the  French  dep.  of  8omme. 
AVISIUM,  Avia  in  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Alcn- 

AVfUM  INSULA,  the  Bird  Islands  off  the  Buenos 
Ay  res  coast. 


AX  A.  Axbrjikie  in  Somersetshire. 
AXALITA,  Lora  in  Seville. 
AXELLA,  Axai.  in  Sieland. 
AXELVELUNUM,  Hexham  in  Northumberland. 
AXIACA,  Oczaeov  in  the  Russian  gov.of  Cherson. 
A XI  ACES,  the  river  Teliool  in  Podolia. 
AXIOPOLIS,  Galatx  in  Moldavia. 
AX  I  US,  or  Bardajuus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  tie 

modem  Var  par. 
AXONA,  or  AcxcRL'cs,the  Aisxe  an  affluent  of  the 

Oise  in  France. 
AYMOXTIUM,  Atamoxte  in  Andalusia. 
AZANIA,  the  Ajax  territory  on  the  NE  coast  of 

Africa. 

AZELUM,  A  solo  in  Lombardy. 

AZETIUM,  a  town  of  Peucetia  now  Rotzoliaxo. 

AZORUS.  a  town  of  Pelaagiotis,  now  Vlvala  ia 

Asiatic  Turkev. 
AZOTL'S,  now  Es-Dcd  in  Syria. 
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BA ALATH,  or  Baal-Gad.  See  article  Baalbek  in 
the  body  of  this  work. 

ISA  HA,  the  village  of  Brxi-Teldi  in  Fez. 

BABARDIA.  Baudobbica,  Batpariua,  or  Buto- 
brioa,  the  town  of  Bopr-ARD  on  tlie  Rhine. 

BABBA,  Coloxia  Julia  Babba,  or  Bobba.  near  Na- 
rakj aii  in  Marocco. 

BABEBERGA,  Bamberoa,  or  Brboium,  the  town  of 
Bamberg  in  Bavaria. 

BABECILLUM,  or  Barbizillum,  the  town  of  Bac- 
DE7.ir.rx  in  the  French  dep.  of  Charcnte. 

BABELMANDALIA  INSULA,  a  small  island  in 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandib. 

BABELMANDELUM  FRETLM,  the  Strait*  or 
Bab-el-Maxdib  leading  into  the  Red  sea. 

BABIA,  Baijua,  Altomoxtium,  or  Moxs  Altus, 
the  town  of  Moxtai.to  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 
Calabria-Citra. 

BABINA.  Babasee  in  Hungary. 

BABYLON.    See  article  Bahvlox  ante. 

BABYLONIA,  a  region  of  Asia,  which,  as  known 
to  the  ancients,  was  divided  into  Babylonia  l'ro- 
per  and  Chaldna;  the  former  comprising  the 
country  extending  southward  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  enclosed  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
while  Chaldaia  was  the  district  lying  along  tor  r. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  as  far  iuto 
the  Desert  on  trie  W,  as  the  soil  could  be  rendered 
fertile  by  irrigation.  The  whole  territory— row 
correapondingchiefly  to  Irak- Arabi — was  bounded 
on  the  N  by  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  E  by  Sosiaca 
and  Assyria;  on  the  8  by  the  Sinus  Persicas  or 
Persian '  gulf ;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Arabkn 
Desert. 

BACACUM  NERVIORUM,  or  Bavactm.  a  town 
of  the  Nervii,  now  Bava  y  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Nord. 

BACARI,  Calicut  in  Hindoatan. 
BACASARA,  or  Bacasarium,  Bakbhi-Sebai  in  the 
Crimea. 

BACO/E,  or  Baccium,  Bex  in  Switzerland. 
BAOCAN.E,  near  Bacaxo  in  the  Papal  states. 
BACCHARACUM.   See  Aba  Bacchi. 
BACCHILIO,  or  Medoaccs  Minor,  now  the  river 

Bacchiolioxe  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
BACEMUM,  Baskeix  on  the  Concan  coaat  of  Hin- 

dostan. 

BACEN.E,  or  Bixasclm,  Bixaseo  in  Lombardv. 
BACENIS  SYLVA,  or  Bachoxia,  now  the  ThIsix- 

oerwai.d  chain  in  Germany. 
BACHIA,  Bach  in  Lower  Hungarv. 
BACODURUM,  Batava  Castra,  Wssayla,  or  P* 
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tavia,  ft  town  of  Vindclicia,  now  Passau  in  Ba- 
varia. 

BACQUIANUM,  the  island  of  Bachiax  in  the  Mo- 
luccas. 

BACSIENSIB  COMITATUS,  the  coanty  of  Batsch 
in  Lower  Hungary. 

BACTRA.  the  capital  of  Bactria,  now  Balkii. 

BACTRIA,  or  Bactriaxa,  a  region  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  N  by  Soffdiana,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Oxiw;  on  the  E  and  S  by 
Aria ;  and  on  the  W  by  Marjriana.  It  answer* 
now  to  the  khanate  of  Bai.kii. 

BACTRU8,  or  Zariaspis,  the  modern  Am>f.rab, 
flowing  into  the  river  Oxus. 

BACUNTIUS,  a  river  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  the 
modern  Bomet  an  affluent  of  the  Save. 

BADACUM,  Bidacum.  or  Rroajcu,  a  town  in  No- 
ricum.  now  Bhdach  in  Bavaria. 

BADEXACHA,  the  district  of  Badexoch  in  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

BADEN  VILLA,  or  Badexwrilleriitm,  Bai>k.nwei- 

ler  in  Baden. 
BADEKA,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsia  Primn,  now  IU- 

zikoiw  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut  Garonne. 
BADESA,  or  Brdksa,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 

now  St.  Joaxxbs-de-lab-Badesa*. 
BADIA,  or  Batura,  or  Pax  Augusta,  a  town  of 

Hispani*  Boetica,  now  Badajoz  in  Estrctnadura. 
BADKINU8,  or  Vatrbxcs,  a  river  in  Gallia  Cispada- 

na,  the  modern  Sahtbrxo,  an  affluent  of  the  Po^ 
BAECULA,  in  Gallia  Tarraconensis,  perhaps  Rooa 

on  the  Ter,  in  Catalonia. 
BAELA  CLAUDIA,  Baelox,  or  Bela,  a  town  of 

Hiapania  Boetica,  Barbato  in  Andalusia. 
Bv£ONES,  or  Bajlacb,  the  island  of  Diu  in  Ou- 

jerat. 

BAETANA,  a  town  in  Ariaca  or  India  extra  Gan. 

gem.  perhaps  Be»eb  in  Golconda. 
BAETERRA  8EPTIMANORUM,  Betbrr.k.  Bac- 

tib-k,  or  Blitera,  the  town  of  Bezirrs  in  tlio 

French  dep.  of  Herault. 
BAETES,  Betis.  or  Tabtbssus,  »  river  iu  Hispama 

Bootica,  the  Guauajx)uivir. 
BJ3TULA,  or  Brtulo,  Badalonja  in  Catalonia. 
BAG  A,  Vaoa,  or  Vacca,  a  town  in  Numidia  Mar- 

svlorum,  near  the  modern  Vboja. 
BAOAMEDICUM  REGNUM,  the  state  of  Bbjkm- 

der  or  BioEMiDia  in  Abyssinia. 
BAGAUDARUM  CASTRUM,  the  town  of  Sajxt- 

Maur-pr-Fobsbz  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine. 
BAGDADUM,  the  city  of  Raopap-oii  the  Tigris. 
BAUENN.L.  or  Bebxa,  the  village  of  Bexa  in  Pied- 
mont. 

BAGN'ERl/E.  or  OxMiJR  Thbrw.«,  the  town  of 

R aokebes  -  pb  -  Luchox   in  the   French  dep.  of 

I  laute-Garonne. 
BAGEL'S  MONS,  the  Gate  mountain  in  the  Paro- 

ptunisan  chain  of  Northern  India. 
BAGRADA,  the  river  Mejkrdah  in  Tunis. 
BAILARKNIA,  the  port  of  Bahrein  on  the  Persian 

gulf. 

BAHUSIA,  or  Bahubium,  the  town  of  Bahlos  in 

Sweden. 
BAIiE,  Baia  in  Naples. 

BA1MOCIUM,  or  Baihoz.e.  the  town  of  Baixitz,  on 

the  Neutra,  in  Hungary. 
BAJANUM,  or  Torxacum,  the  city  of  TVwrnay  in 

Belgium. 

BA.IOARI A,  or  Bojori^k,  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
BAJONA,  or  Lapcrdcm,  the  town  of  Bwh.nse  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Basses-Pyrenees. 
B  A  JON  ICE,  Bayoxbb  in  New  (Wile. 
BAJONIUM,  the  towu  of  Bayox  in  tho  French 

dep.  of  Moselle. 
BAJONNA  A  I)  MINIUM.  Bavoxne  in  ^ilicin. 


BALAEPATNA,  or  Bai.ipatxa,  the  city  of  Patan, 

in  the  state  of  Ajmir,  in  Hindostan. 
BALAGNIA.  Algaiola  in  Corsica. 
BALAMBUAMIM,  Palimblam  on  the  E  coast  of 

J  ft  VAr 

BALBASTRUM,  Balbartro  in  Aragon. 
BALEARES,  the  Bai.eahic  Island. 
BALGENTIACUM,  Bauobxcv  in  the  French  dep. 
of  I/riret. 

BALGIACUM.  Bauob  in  the  French  dep.  of  Saonc- 
et-Loire. 

BALISTELLA,  Balstal  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Soluthurn. 

BALIUM  REGNUM,  the  Danakil  territory  on  the 

coast  of  the  Red  sea. 
BALLEGARIUM,  Bkm.roaritm,  or  Valagxerja, 

the  town  of  Bat.aouer  in  Catalonia. 
BALLIOLA,  or  Balliolux,  Belle  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Nord. 
BALMA,  or  Bapalma,  the  town  of  Bapaumr  in  tho 

French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
BALMA,  or  Palm  a,  Baulme  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Douba. 

BALNEA,  or  Balxealjs.  Bagxols  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Gard. 
BALNEA  REG1A,  or  BAi.xEOREOiriM,  Baokabea 

in  the  Papal  delep.  of  Viterbo. 
BALNEOL1UM,  Baoxoi.o  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.ol 

Pri  ncipato-Ul  tra . 
BALNEUM  MARIiE,  Marienbad  in  Bohemia. 
BALSA. Tavira  in  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Algarvc 
BALSIO.  in  Hispania  TarraconenMS,  now  Bovia  in 

Aracron. 

BALTIA,  Basilia.  Scaxma,  Scaxia,  Scaxdikavia, 
or  Schoxia,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  embrac- 
ing Sweden,  Norway.  Laplakd,  and  Fixmarx. 

BALT1CUM  FRETUM  MAJUS,  tho  arm  of  the 
Baltic  known  as  the  Great  Belt. 

BALTICUM  FRETUM  MINUS,  the  Little  Belt. 

BALTICUM  MARE,  the  Baltic. 

BALTINGLASIA,  Baltikglass  in  co.  Wicklow. 

BALTIONA,  Belkxizoxa.  or  Bilitio.  Bellixzona  in 
the  Swiss  cant,  of  Ticino. 

BALUCLAVIA,  Jawbol  or  Balarlava  in  the 
Crimea. 

BAMBYCE.  Hiebapcojis,  or  Nixis  Vetls.  in  Cyr- 

rhestica,  near  the  modern  Mambej  in  Asia  Minor. 
BANASA,  or  Valentia,  near  Mamora  on  the  Sci- 

bus  in  Marocco. 
BANAVASI,  the  modern  Puxah  in  Hindostan. 
BANBURIA,  Babbitry  m  Oxfordshire. 
BANDER- A  BAS8IUM,  Mercatus-Abasii,  or  Gom- 

roma,  the  port  of  Bkxi>er-Abas*i  on  the  Persian 

gulf. 

BANDERA  CONGl,  or  Cungexis,  Bexkdrr-Coxoo 
in  Farsistan. 

BANDUM,  the  Hindu  territory  of  Ajbtb. 

BANEA  VALLIS,  Bamf.xtiial  in  the  Swiss  cant 
of  Valais. 

BANFIA,  Baxfp  in  Elginshire. 

BANGERTUIM.  Baxoor  in  Carnarvonshire. 

BANIASCUM.  Bagxasco  in  Piedmont. 

BANTUM,  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Banz  in  Ba- 
varia. 

BARANIVARIUM,  Baraxya  in  Hungary. 
BAR  A  VELLUM,  Barayello  on  Lake  Canso. 
BARBANSONIUM,  Babbaxc«x  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Nord. 

BARB  ARIA,  Bkubkrorum  Terra,  a  name  applied  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  Ajax  and  Zanoubrar  constH  of 
Africa;"  and  hv  the  author  of  the  '  Periplns'  to 
that  part  of  ti>c  NE  coast  of  Africa  which  lies 
between  the  straits  of  Dire  or  Bab-cl-Mandeh, 
and  tho  Aromata-Promontorium. 

BARBAR1.E  M ARE.  or  Armct  m  Mare,  that  part 
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of  the  Mediterranean  which  bathes  the  coasts  of 

Tunis  And  Algeria. 
BARBARICUS  CAMPUS,  the  Syrian  desert  to  the 

W  of  the  Euphrates. 
BARBARICUS  8INUS,  a  gulf  on  the  E  coast  of 

Africa,  probably  identical  with  the  Gulp  op 

Zaxguebar. 

BARBARIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cafb  Espi- 
chel  in  Spain. 

BARK  ATA,  the  island  of  Barbados*. 

B A  KBECILLUM,  or  Babbeillum,  the  town  of  Bar- 
rezikux  in  the  French  dep.  of  Charente. 

BARBELLUM,  or  Sacer  Portcs,  the  abbey  of 
Barbbaux  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine. 

BARBESOLA,  a  town  in  Hispania  Iketica,  now  re- 
presented by  Ouadiabo. 

BARBIUM,  Barby  in  Saxony. 

BARCiEORUM  PORTUS,  or  Babcbesiccm  Urbs, 
a  town  in  Cyrenaica,  now  Barca  to  the  E  of 
Tripoli. 

BARCELORIUM,  Babcelor  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
BARCELUM,  Babcrum  in  Portugal. 
BARCHERIA,  or  Berchbria,  Bbrx»hire  in  Eng- 
land. 

BARCHONIUM,  Barchox  in  New  Castile. 
BARCINA,  Babcixox,  or  Coloxla  Favrxtia,  now 

represented  bv  Barceu>xa  in  Catalonia. 
B  ARC  I  NO  VESOONLE,  Barcxlosb  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Gcr«. 

BARCINONA,  or  Babcibo  Nota,  Babokloxk  nr. 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Hasses-Alpes. 
BARCOVICUM,  Baravici™,  or  Barvicum,  the 

town  of  Berwjce-upox-Twexd. 
BARDEATIS,  the  Indian  state  of  Bikaxir. 
BARDENSIS  PRINCIPATU8,  Bakth  in 

rania. 

BARDENUVICUM,  or  Babdevicou,  Bardowiok  in 

Luneburg. 
BARDIA,  Bartmb  in  Pomerania. 
BARDINETIUM,  the  Bardixexza,  an  affluent  of 

the  Po. 

BARDIUM.  Bardi  on  the  river  Cano  in  Parma. 
BARDUM,  Bardo  in  Piedmont. 
BAREA,  or  Babia,  the  town  of  Veboa  in  Gra- 
nada. 

BAREDGINA  VALLI8,  the  valley  of  Bakreob  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Ilautes- Pyrenees. 
BARETIUM,  or  Varbsiom,  Varese  in  Lombardy. 
BARGEMONTIUM,  or  Bahobmoncm,  Bargbmont 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Var. 
BARIANUS,  Barxtaxus,  or  Bariexsis  Aueb,  the 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-i>i-Bari. 
BARISSUS,  BABA89C8,  or  Babtha,  the  river  Bar  ret  n 

an  affluent  of  the  Oder. 
BARIUM,  or  Babbium,  a  town  in  Apulia  Pucentia, 

now  represented  by  Bari  in  Naples. 
BARIUM,  Bar  in  Podolia. 

BARIUM  AD  ALLULUM,  Bar-bcr-Acbb  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Aube. 
BARIUM  AD  SEQUARIUM,  Bar-scr-Seike  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Aubo. 
BARIUM  DUC18,  or  Baxra  Duoom,  the  town  of 

Bar-le-Duc  in  the  French  dep.  of  Meiue. 
BARNE,  Dioxysopolis,  or  Matiopolw,  the  modern 

Varna  in  Bulgaria. 
B  A  ROC  A,  or  Bruchia,  Baroach  in  Gujerat. 
BAROCCA,  Barochr  in  the  French  dep.  of  Orne. 
BAROFLUCTUM,  Barfleur  in  the  French  dep.  of 

La  Manche. 

BAROLUM,  Barulcu,  or  Barhm,  Barletta  in 
Naples. 

BAKPANA,  or  Harpona,  the  island  of  Cxbbom  in 

the  Tuscan  sea. 
BARRANA  ARX,  Barraux  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Isere. 


BARROJUS,  or  Biboos,  the  river  Barrow  in  Le-n- 

BAR8CHIENSI8  COMITATUS,  the  Hungan« 

comitat  of  Bars  or  Barsii. 
BARTONIA,  or  Bartoxilti,  Babtus  m  Brandw. 

burg. 

BARUCA.  Babtt  in  Shirwan. 

BARUS8.E  IN8UL/E,  the  Avdamax  Islabda. 

BARUTHUM,  or  Btrtthcm,  Bairbcjth  in  Bavaria. 

BARVIA,  the  town  of  Bbrvie  in  the  M  earn  a. 

BARYOAZENU8  SINUS,  the  Gulp  op  Cambat. 

BASENTINU8,  the  rirer  Babixxto  in  Naples. 

BASIANA,  a  town  ia  Pannonia  Inferior, 
Sabatz  on  the  river  Sabu,  bnt  by  i 
with  Posboa. 

B  A  SI  LEA.  Basilaca,  or  Coumcia  Mcxatiaja,  the 
town  of  Baslb  in  Switzerland. 

BASILCENSIS  PAGU8.  the  Swiss  coast  of  Ba*ja 

BA8INIUM,  Babxga,  or  Baxibich,  Po»«b  in 
Ix>wer  Hungary. 

BA8ILUS8A,  or'  Herccus  Insula,  the  island  of 
Basimtzza  in  the  Lipari  group. 

BASSACUM,  Bassai  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cha- 
rente. 

BAST  A  RNORUM  REGIO,  Rcssia  Nbora,  or  Rrv 

sia  Rubra,  the  district  of  Podoua  in  Russia. 
BASTI,  Baba  in  Granada. 

BA8TONACUM,  or  Babtoxia,  Bastoosocx  in  Lux- 
emburg. 

BATANA,  or  Batixa,  a  town  in  Media  Migna, 

the  modem  Sultakivbh  in  Persia. 
BATAVIA.  Batavium,  Batavorum  Aoer,  or  Hoi- 

lakdia,  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
BATAVODURUM,  or  Dubrntadium.  a  *wn  of 

Gallia  Belgica,  now  represented  by  Wtx-ds- 

Dcarstede  in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Utrecht. 
BATHENIS  COMITATUS,  the 

tat  of  Bach. 
BATIA,  or  Bietia,  Baeza  in  Andalusia. 
B  ATI  AN  A,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Bajsob  the 

Rhone. 

BATUA.  or  Bcmja,  Btooa  in  Dal  mat  ia. 
BAUCONICA,  or  Bakcoxtca,  by  some  identified 

with  Bocxf.xhbim  in  Hainan,  by  others  with  Or- 

pbxheim  in  Rhein-Hessen. 
BAUDOBRICA,  or  Bac-lobrioa,  a  town  of  the 

Treviri,  probably  near  Boppart. 
BAUDRIA,  Baudrv  in  Neufchatel. 
BAUJOVIUM,    BBLuooctm,    or  Bblumovtcx, 

Bracjeu  in  the  French  dep.  of  Rhone. 
BAUTiE,  or  Boxaviiaa,  Boxxeville  in  Savor. 
BAUTI8U8,  a  river  in  Senia,  probably  the  Hoaw»- 

ho  of  China. 

BAUZANUM,  Botxaxum,  or  Badxarb,  Botxw  ia 

Tyrol. 

BAv*A,  or  Bovo,  the  town  of  Bua  in  Dalmatia. 
BEALTA,  or  Buli-accm,  Bwelt  in  Brecknockshire. 
BEARINA.  Bexbcoarxum,  or  Bbxcbarxia,  the 

district  of  Bkrxe  in  the  Pyrenees. 
BE  ATI  A,  or  Biatia,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bono. 

now  Babxo  in  Andalusia. 
BKBIANA.  Babrnhupen  in  Bavaria. 
BEBRIACUM,  Bedriacux,  or  Vetriaccx,  a  tnwn 

of  Gallia  Cispadana,  probably  near  Caxbt<>  i» 

Lombardy. 

BECHINA,  or  Bborixuh,  Bbchtx  in  Bohemia 
BECK  EN  A,  Becxum  in  Westphalia. 
BEDA,  Bitbdro  in  Luxemburg. 
BEDA.TUM,  Laufex  in  Bavaria. 
BEDFORDIA,  Bedporo  in  Bedfordshire. 
BEDFORDIENS18  COMITATUS,  Bedpobioto*. 
BEDORUM.  Mbrdra  in  Fezzan. 
BEDOVINUM,  Bkdwix  in  Wiltshire. 
BEFORTIA,  or  Befortium,  Belfort  in  the 
dep.  of  Haut-Rhin. 
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BEGA,  Boms  in  Savor. 

BEORA,  Bbjaba,  or  Pax  Julia,  Beja  in  the  Por- 
tuguese prov.  of  Alentejo. 

BEICHLINGA  ARX,  or  Bbichuxqium,  Bachlix- 
oem  in  Saxe- Weimar. 

BEIJA,  or  Bulla  Rkuia,  Beja  in  Tunis. 

BEJARA  MELEN.E,  Bbxar-de-Melbxa  in  An- 

<lalasi)»- 

BELACUM,  Bellac  in  the  French  dep.  of 


BELALCAZARIUM,  Bel-Alcazar  in  the  8pani»h 
prov.  of  Cordova. 

RKLBUS.  the  river  Bei.bo,  an  affluent  of  the  Po. 

BELCASTRUM,  or  Bbllicartrum,  Bblcastbo  in 
Calabria  Ultra  2 da, 

BELEORA,  or  Bereora,  a  town  of  the  Piceni,  now 
Civitella  in  Abruzzo- Ultra. 

BELEMUM,  Belem  on  the  Tagus. 

BELENDI,  Belik  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gironde. 

BELERIUM,  or  Balbrium,  probably  the  Laso's 
End  in  Cornwall. 

BELESMUM,  or  Beusmcm,  Bk.i.eame  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Orne. 

BELE3U8,  Bbusz  in  Catalonia. 

BELFORDIUM,  Bki.forte  in  Calabria  Ultra. 

BF.LFORTIUM,  Bblports  in  Parma. 

BELGICA,  or  Gallia  Beloica,  a  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  old  territory  of  the  Bet  trie,  and 
that  portion  of  Celtic  Gaul  wh'ich  lay  to  the  E  of 
the  Arar  or  Saone,  and  of  the  Vosgea  range,  and 
extended  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  afterwards,  by 
successive  dismemberments,  divided  into  five  pro- 
vinces, viz:  (1)  Beloica  Prima,  comprising  the 
modem  duchy  of  Trbvb«,  part  of  Luxemburg,  and 
Lorraine  ;  (2)  Beloica  Seccxda,  comprising  the 
northern  part  of  Chamfaoxe,  the  territory  of  Tour- 
nay,  the  N  half  of  the  Isle-op-Fraxcr,  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  French  Haisault;  (3)  Germaxia 
Prima,  comprising  all  the  country  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Rhine  from  Mount  Vocetius  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ovringa;  (4)  Grrmania  Secuxda, 
comprising  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhino,  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Ovringa  to  the  Vahalis ;  and  (5) 
Maxima  8e<juasorum,  corresponding  to  Fraxchb 
Comte,  the  W  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  Sou- 
thern Alsace. 

BELGICA,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  represented  by 
Balckhause*  in  the  Prussian  prov.  of  the  Rhine. 

BELGIUM,  Bbloica,  or  Grrmania  Interior,  the 
present  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

BELGIUM  AUSTRIACUM,  or  B.  Hisparicum,  the 
Austrian  Netherlands. 

BELGIUM  CONFQ3DERATUM,  the  Dutch  Ne- 
therlands. 

BELGIUM  GALLICUM,  part  of  Flanders,  Hen- 

xboau,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg. 
BELGIUM  NOVUM,  the  sUte  of  New  Yore  in 

LNortli  A moncA* 
BELGRAOUM,  or  Bellooradum,  the  fortress  of 

Bkloradr. 

BELICA,  or  Belmcum,  Bbllat  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Ain. 

BKLIGRADA,  or  Zara  Vetus,  Zaraciia  in  the 

BELIO,  Bbuon,  Limaba,  Limtus,  or  Oblivionis 
Fixmbn,  a  river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now 
the  Lima  of  Portugal. 

BEL1SAMA,  the  river  Kibble  in  Lancashire. 

BEUOCUM.  Beijoco  in  Aragon. 

BELLA  AQUA,  the  abbey  of  Bblle-Aioue  in  Au- 
vergne. 

BELLA  BRANCA,  the  abbey  of  Belle-Brarchr 
in  Maine. 

BELLA  PERTICA,  the  abbey  of  Belle-I'erciie  on 
the  Garonne. 


BELLA  REPARIA,  Beaurepairr  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Isere. 

BELLA  STELLA,  the  abbey  of  Bellr-Eotoile  in 
Normandy. 

BELLA  VILLA,  Bbllrville  on  tbe  Saone,  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Rhone. 
BELLAMANTIUM,  or  Bblloma  ntium,  the  town 

of  Beaumont-uj-Rookk  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Erne. 

BELLEFORDIA,  Beaufort  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Mavenne-ct-Loire. 
BELLEGARDI  A,  or  Belleoardcm,  Belleoarde  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Cotc-d'Or. 
BELLELAQICUM,  the  abbey  of  Bkllhlat  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  of  Basle. 
BELLICADRUM,  or  Bblloquadrum,  Beaucairb 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Gard. 
BELLIJOCENSIS,  or  Bellajovirbbib  Aoeb,  the 

territory  of  Beaujolais  in  Burgundy. 
BELLI  LOCUS,  Bewdlet  in  Worcestershire. 
BELLIOLA.   See  Balliola. 
BELLI PRATUM,  Bealpre  in  Flanders. 
BELLISMUM,  Bellbsme  in  tbe  French  prov.  of 

Pcrchc. 

BELLOFONTANUM,  Fox*  Bliandi,  or  Fobs  Bel- 

laqurhs,  Foxtaixeblea  u  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Sei  tie-et-Ma  me. 
BELLOMARISCUS,  Beaumaris  in  Anglesea. 
BELLOMONTIUM,  Beaumost  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Hautc-Garonne. 
BELLOMONTIUM,  or  Bbllus  Mors,  Bbaumoxt 

in  Hainan! t. 

BELLOMONTIUM,  Bxlmoxte  in  Calabria  Citra. 
BELLOMONTIUM  in  Argona.  Bbaumont-bk-Ar- 

oonr  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ardennes. 
BELLOMONTIUM  VICEOOM1TES,  Beaumoxt- 

lr-Vicomtb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Sarone. 
BELLOPRATUM,  Beauprbau  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Eure. 

BELLOVACI,  Bblvacus,  or  Cjbaromaqus,  Beau- 
vais  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oise. 

BELLUM  VADUM,  Bilbicum,  or  Flaviobrioa, 
Bilboa  in  Biscay. 

BELLUNENSIS  AGER,  Bblluxeeb  in  Lombardy. 

BELLUS  BECUS,  the  abbey  of  Beaubec  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

BELLUS  LACUS,  Beaulieu  in  Vendee. 
BELLUS  LACUS  AD  DARANIUM,  Bbauubc  in 

tho  French  dep.  of  Correze. 
BELLUS  LACUS  AD  INGERIM,  Bbaulieo  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Indre. 
BELLUS  LACUS  AD  LIGERIM,  Bbaulibu  on  the 

Loire. 

BELLUS  M0N8,  Beaumomt-sub-Oise  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Seinc-et-Oise. 
BELNA,  or  Bblmum,  Beauxb  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Cote-d'Or. 
BELNA,  Beauxb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Loiret 
BELOGRADUM,  Bieloobod  in  the  Russian  gov. 

of  Kursk . 

BELSIA,  Beauce  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure-et- 
Loir. 

BKLZA,  or  Bblzium,  Bble  in  Austrian  Galicia. 
BENACIUM,  Garda  on  the  Lago-di-Garda. 
BENACUS  LACUS,  the  Laoo-di-Garda. 
BENALGIiE,  Benarobs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oi- 
ronde. 

BENDIMIRUS  FLUVIUS,  the  Araxes  or  Berth 
Emir. 

BENEHARNUM,  Lascar  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Basses- Pyrenees. 
BENEVENTUM,  or  Coloxia  Brnbvbmtaxa,  Bexe- 

vento  in  the  Papal  States. 
BENGALEE  REGNUM,  the  province  of  Bexoal  in 

India. 
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BENGALEE  SINUS,  or  Gangrticcs  Sinus,  tlie 
Gulf  of  Bexoal. 

BENIBOCHULA,  Bexibochll  in  F.z. 

BEN'IMARASIUS  MONS,  Bk.ximaraz  in  Fex. 

BENINUM.  Bkxix  on  the  Slave  coast. 

BR  KIN  US  SINUS,  the  Gvi.f  op  Brmn. 

BEN'NAVENNA,  or  Bexxavkxta,  Davevtry  in 
Northamptonshire. 

BE  NTH  EM  I UM.  Bextheim  in  Hanover. 

BKNTOLIERA.  the  island  of  Ventoliere  off  the 
Neapolitan  coast. 

BERARUM  REGNUM,  the  state  of  Berar  in  Hin- 
dustan. 

BERAUNA,  or  Verona.  Beraux  in  Bohemia. 
BERCIZOMA,  or  Beroa-ad-Zomam,  Beroex-op- 

Z  wx  in  Holland. 
BERCORIUM,   or  Bre<->i;ira,  Brew  ire  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Deux-Sevres. 
BERENICE.  Hf»PERis,or  Hesperide*.  a  city  of  the 

Pentapolis  in  Cyrenaica,  near  the  modern  Bexe- 

OASI. 

BERENICE  PANCHRYSOS.  or  B.  juxta  Saba*. 

a  town  in  Troglodytica,  perhaps  Atalaki  on  the 

Arbian  gulf. 
BERGA,  Beroex  in  Norway. 
BERG.E    DIV.E  GERTRUDIS,   or  Gertrude- 

beroa,  Gertrcioexrero  in  North  Brabant 
BERG.E  SANCTI   VINOXI,    or  Vixocirerra, 

Bero-8aist-V(nox  in  tho  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
BERGAMEVSIS  AGER,  or  Beroahense  Tehri- 

torium,  the  province  of  Berc.amq  in  Austrian 

Italy. 

BERGENSI8  PREFECT UR A,  the  prov.  of  Ber 

oexhuu*  in  Norway. 
BERGERACUM,  Beroerac  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Dordogne. 

BERGIDUM,  Beroiom,  or  Vieoicm,  Bbxavarri  in 
Arngnn. 

BERGINTRUM,    or  Fanum  Sakcti 

8aixt-Maurjcb  in  Savoy. 
BERGOMUM,  Brroamo  in  I/ombardy. 
BERGUL^E,  Brrocla,  or  Berqcliits,  a  town  in 

Thracia,  now  Burohaz  in  Bulgaria. 
BERGUSIUM,  or  Barqusia,  Bourooix  in  the  dep. 

of  Iscre. 

BERISA,  a  town  in  Pontns,  nearTocAT  in  the  pash. 
of  Siwas. 

BERLENGA,  or  Yelbraxica,  Beblexoa  in  Old 
Castile. 

BERNAYUM,  Ber.xat  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eurc. 
BERNEN9IS  PAGUS,  or  Brrxbxsiuh,  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Berne. 
BEROBE,  the  state  of  Meroh  in  India. 
BEROLINUM,  Berlixium,  or  Berlixum,  the  city  of 

Berlin  in  Prussia. 
BEROL8TADIA.  or  Berxstadium.  Berxestadt  on 

the  Wcida  in  Silesia. 
BEROL8TADIA  LUSATI.E,  Brrxstadt  on  the 

PliesnitE. 

BKRONICUM,orV*RWti.ArcM,  Brrxrird  in  Bava- 


Bessighemium,  Benugheiu 


Mauritis, 


BEROSTONUV1,  Bernstein  in 
BEUOSUS  MONS,  the  Cuatvr-Daoh  in  the  Cri- 
mea. 

BEROTHA,  Bbrethcs,  Bkrttcs,  or  Coloxia  Felix 

Julia.  Beirut  in  Syria. 
BERSINUM,  or  Lombaria,  Lombex  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Gers. 

BERT1SCUS  MONS,  the  Jamu*-Daqh  in  Albania. 
BERTRANOPOLIS,  or  Fakdm  Saxcti  Bbrtraxdi, 

Bertraxo  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut-Garonne. 
BERUBIUM,  or  Beruvicv.  Duxcansbt  Head  on 

the  coast  of  Carmarthenshire. 
BESCIA.  or  Vescia,  Vescixo  in  Naples. 
BESELDUNUM,  Be^alu  in  Citalonia. 


BF.SIDI.iE,  Bisioxano  in  Calabria-litre. 
BESIGHAMIUM,  or 

in  Wurtemberg. 
BESIPPO,  Veoel  in  Andalosia. 
BESONTIUM,  Ciirtsopolu,  or  Vwoxtio.  a  town  of 

Gallia  Belgica,  BtaAxyox  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Donbs. 

BESYNGA,  or  Babtsexoa,  the  city  of  Peou  in 
India. 

BETH-SEMES,  Mataribh  in  Egypt- 
BETHULIA,  or  Bettlua,  Safat  in  Syria. 
BETHUNIA,  Betiiuxe  in  the  French  dep.  of  P*»- 
de-Calais. 

BETTIGUS.  or  Gates,  the  Ghauts  in  Hindostan. 
BETULA,  Ubeoa  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  .Lien. 
BETULUS.  Beles  in  Catalonia. 
BEUCINUM,  Bltephalba.  or  Bcxoxutm,  Biteow 

in  Meckleiiburg-Schwcrin. 
BEVELANDIA  AUSTRALIS,  Zero  Brvelaxd  in 

the  Dutch  proy.  of  Zeeland. 
BEVELANDIA     6EPTENTRIONAL1S,  Nord 

Bevkland  in  Zeeland. 
BEVERA,  the  river  Bever.  an  affluent  of  the  Weser. 
BIALOQUERCA,  Bialolbrribf  in  the  Russian 

gov.  of  Kief. 
B1ARMIA.  or  Pbrmia,  the  Raasian  gov.  of  Perm. 
BIBACUM.  Vichtach  in  Bavaria. 
BIBERACUM,  or  Bibracum,  Biberach  in  WQr- 

temberg. 
BIBERAHA,  Bibra  in  Saxonv. 
BIBERVACUM.  Biberbach  in  Bavaria. 
BIBISCUM,  or  Viviacum,  Vbvav  in  the  Swiss  cant 

of  Vaud. 
BIBIUM,  Carlrtadt  in  Croatia. 
BIBONIUM,  Bochlixoex  in  Wurtemberg. 
BICONA,  or  Picixa,  Pitscheh  in  Prussia. 
B1CONA,  or  Bichseum,  Bitsch  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Moselle. 

BICORNIS,  Furca,  FuRrELLA.or  Fcrcula. the  Fiti- 
ka  or  Gabri.berq  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Vnlais. 

BIDBURGUM,  Birdbocbg  on  the  river  Nyms  in 
Luxeinbnrg. 

BIDGROT1A,  or  B  Romberg  a,  Brombero  in  Pr»- 
sia. 

BID1NUM,  ViDixtM,  or  Bvdexa,  Widdis  in  Bul- 
garia. 

BIDOSSA,  Vedasus,  or  Vidassus,  the  river  Bnus- 

boa  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 
BIDRUNTUM,  Bituxtum.  or  Bi  dbaxtcm,  Brrosro 

in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-di-Bari. 
BIELA,  >r  Ebilumum,  Biel  in  Aragon. 
BIELCA,  Biklrk  in  the  Russian  gov.  of  Bialys- 

BIELCEN8IS  PALATINATUS,  the  Polish  terri- 
tory Of  PODLACHIA. 

B1ELLA,  Bielluu.  Bibnxa,  or  BtrExxicM,  Biel 

or  Biexxe  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Bern. 
BIENNENSIS  LACUS,  the  Bieler-See  in  the  Swis* 

cant,  of  Bern. 
BIENTINUM,  Biextixa  in  Lucca. 
BIGASTRUM.  or  Oriola,  Oriiuela  in  Valencia. 
BIGENA.  Villexa  in  Mnrcin. 
BIGONENSIS  COM  IT  AT  U8.  the  territory  of  Bt- 

oorre  in  the  French  dep.  of  Hautcs-P 
Bill  ACIUM.  But acz  in  Croatia. 
BIHARIENSIS  COM1TATUS,  the  Hungarian. o 

mi  tat  of  Bihar. 
BIHARIUM,  Bihar  in  Hungary. 
BILBILIS,  or  Salo,  a  river  of  llispania  Tarracon- 

ensis,  an  affluent  of  the  Xalox  in  Aragon. 
BILBILIS  NOVA,  or  Calatajcba.  Calatatcd  in 

Aragon. 

BIIyCIl.E,  Bilthe4  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Jsen. 
BILEDULGENDIA.  Bilbduloexd  in  Barbary. 
BILE1ELDIA,  Bielefeld  in  P 
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BILHOMUM,  or  Billemum,  Billom  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Puy-de-Domc. 

BILINA.  Bilix  in  Bohemia. 

B1LITIUM,  Bilitz  in  Silesia. 

BILLERBECCUM,  Billerbece  in  Westphalia. 

BILOCERENSI8  DUCATUS,  Bielo-Obebo  in  the 
Russian  gov.  of  Novgorod. 

BIMINACIUM,  a  town  of  Mcesia  Superior,  pro- 
bably near  Wn>mx  in  Bulgaria. 

BIMONIUM,  or  Bikoxium,  Bikchbster  in  Durham. 

BINiE,  or  Bin  a  scum,  BixXsoo  in  Lombardy. 

BINARUSIA,  Bj nabob  in  Valentia. 

BINCHIUM,  Bixche  in  Hainault. 

BINGIUM,  Bikcin  in  Rbein-Hessen. 

BIORA.  Biota  in  Sardinia. 

BIPONTIUM,  Bipoxtum,  or  Gemjxub  Toss,  Zwby- 

bhcckbx  in  Bavaria. 
BIRCA,  the  island  of  Biorkoe  in  Sweden. 
BIRCOFELDA,  Birkexpeld  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
BIRFLITUM,  Bikrvuet  in  Dutch  Flanders. 
BIRICIANA,  the  river  Wrrxitz  in  Bavaria. 
BIKTHA,  Bir  in  the  pash.  of  Diyarbekir. 
BIRTH ALBINUM,  Birthelm  in  Sixony. 
BISANICUS,  the  river  Bibauxo  in  Genoa. 
BISANTIIE,  or  Rhasebtub,  Rodosto  in  Rumclia. 
BI8CAJA,  or  Caxtabria,  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Bw- 

CAT. 

BISCARGIS,  Flix  in  Catalonia. 
BI8SONUM,  Bessax  in  the  French  dep.  of  Hcrault. 
BISTR1CIA,  or  Bibtricium,  Bistritx  iu  Saxon  v. 
B1SULA.    See  Visula. 

BITECTUM,  Bitetto  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Terra-di-Bari. 
BITURGIA.  Boboo-di-Sax-Sapolero  in  Tuscany. 
B1TURICENSIS  DUCATUS,  or  Bm: biolm  Pro- 

vixcia,  the  duchy  of  Berry  in  France 
BITURIGES  V1BISCI,  Mkdoe  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Gironde. 

BIZYA,  in  Astica,  probably  Vizia  in  Romania. 
BLABIA,  or  Portus  Lnoovici,  Port  Lacs  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Morbihan. 
BLAES^E,  Blesum,  or  Blucsia,  Blow  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Loire-et-Cher. 
BLANCOBERGA,  Blaxebsbubo  in  Brunswick. 
BLANCOFORTIUM,  Blaxquefokt  in  French  Gui- 

eiine. 

BLANCOHAYNIUM,  Blaxkexhatx  in  Weimar. 

BLAND  A,  Blaxes  in  Catalonia. 

BLANDENA,  or  Blaxdexoxa,  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina, 
near  Brohi  in  Piedmont. 

BLANDONA,  Zara-Veociiia  in  Dalmatia. 

BLARA,  Blair  A  thole  in  Scotland. 

BLASCON,  or  Bbeacoxia,  the  island  of  Brbscox  in 
the  gulf  of  Lyons. 

BLATOBULGIUM,  or  Blatum  Bploium,  a  station 
of  the  Brigantes,  probably  Bowxkss  in  Cumber- 
land. 

B  LAV  I  A,  or  Blayatum,  Blaye  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Gironde. 

BLECHINGIA,  or  Blekjkoa,  the  Swedish  Blbck- 
ixobx. 

BLENAVIUM,  Blesxau  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Yonne. 

BLEONIS  VILLA,  Blaixville,  in  the  French  dep. 

of  La  Manche. 
BLEONIS  VILLA  AD  MASAM,  Blaixville  on 

the  Maase. 

BLESSA,  Blies  in  the  Prussian  circle  of  Saarbruck. 
BLETERUM,  Bletteracs  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Jura. 

BLETISA,  Lbowma  in  Salamanca. 
BOA.  the  island  of  Bua  in  the  Adriatic. 
BOANDUS,  Boixa,  or  Buvixda,  the  river  Boyxe  in 
Ireland. 

BOA  BIS,  the  town  of  Toro  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 


BOBIANUM,  or  Boianlm.  Bojako  in  Naples. 
BOBIUM,  or  Bobbilm,  Bobio  on  tlie  Trebia  in 
Tuscany. 

BOCARDI  INSULA,  Isle  BoAciiARnin  the  Frencli 

dep.  of  Indre. 
BOCCHOTTIA,  Bachott  on  the  Aa  in  Prussia. 
BOCHANIUM,  or  Bachakium,  Bouchaix  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Nord. 
BOCKANICA,  Bockexheim  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Bas-Rbin. 

BODA,  or  Hercyxidus,  the  river  Bons,  an  affluent 
of  the  Saale. 

BODAMI  CASTRUM,  Bonuxoo,  or  Padicm,  the 

castle  of  Bodmex  on  the  Boden-see. 
BODAMICUS  LACUS,  Brioanti*  Lacub,  Brioax- 

tikls  Lacus,  or  Sueviccb  Lacus,  the  Bodkn- 

kee  or  Lake  op  Cokstaxz. 
BODINCONIGUM,  Bodixcomaous,  Ixdustria,  or 

Casalium,  Casalf.  iu  the  duchy  of  Montferrat. 
BODINCUS,  Booi.NOfs.  or  Em  dan  us,  the  river  Po. 
BODIUS  MONS,  Moxte  Alboddo  in  the  marqui- 

satc  of  Ancona. 
BODOTR1A,  or  Bodexa  JEatv a ki l*m,  the  Frith  op 

Forth  in  Scotland. 
BODROGENSIS  COMITATU8,  the  Hungarian 

com i tat  of  Bodroq. 
BODBOGUM,  Bodroo  in  Hungary. 
BODROGUS,  the  river  Bodroo,  an  affluent  of  the 

Theiss  in  Hungary. 
BOEA,  or  Bole,  Vatika  in  the  Morea. 
BOELICUS  SINUS,  the  Gulp  or  Vatika. 
BOEMIA,  Bojemum,  Bojoiiemia,  or  Boa  mi  a,  the 

kingdom  of  Boubmia. 
BGSOTIA,  a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N 

and  NE  by  the  Opuntius  Sinus  and  Euripus ;  on 

the  SE  by  Athens  ;  and  on  the  SW  by  the  Sinus 

Corinthiacus,  now  part  of  Livadia. 
BOEROSIA,  Boraas  in  Swedish  Gothland. 
BOETONOMACL'M,  Ridchester  in  Lancashire. 
BOEUM,  or  Boium.  in  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis,  now 

Mariolates,  or  perhaps  Ahtaxa. 
BOJATUM,  BccnsiuM,  or  Buxium,  Buch  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Gironde. 
BOJOBINUM,  or  Boviasmum,  a  towu  of  the  Marco- 

mnnni,  now  Praoue  in  Bohemia. 
BOJODURUM,  or  Bolodurum,  a  town  in  Noricum 

Ripense,  now  Inxstadt. 
BOJORUM  AGER,  the  Boubbonsoib,  or  dep.  of 

Alliek  in  France. 
BOJORUM  DESERT  A,  the  Wienerw  at.pe  in  Ger- 
many. 

BOJUS  AGER,   Boicus  Aoer,  Lombardia, 
Loxoobabdia,  Lombardy  in  Northern  Italy. 

BOLAGASUS,  Voloesia,  or  Yolooessia,  M; 
Hoseik  on  the  Euphrates. 

BOLBE,  or  Pbasias,  Siderokapsa  on  the  gulf  of 


or 


BOLB1TINA,  Robetta  in  the  DelU  of  Egypt. 
BOLBITINUM  OSTIUM,  or  Bolbiticum  Ostium, 

one  of  the  seven  ancient  deltoid  branches  of  the 

Nile,  now  known  as  the  Rosetta  arm. 
BOLCONES  FANUM,  Bolkenhayx  in  Silesia. 
BOLESLAI  FANUM  NOVUM,  or  Bolklavia 

Bohbmije,  Juno-Buxzlau  in  Bohemia. 
BOLESLAI  FANUM  VETUS,  Alt-Bukzlau  in 

Bohemia. 

BOLESLAVIA,  or  Balbslavia  Silesi.e,  Bunzlau  on 

the  river  Bober  in  Silesia. 
BOLEUM,  or  Boviluum,  Boolio  in  Piedmont. 
BOLIASCUM,  Booliasco  on  the  const  of  Genoa. 
BOLONIA,  Boxoxia,  Gessoriacum,  or  Moriohum 

Portus  Britaxxicus,  Boulooxe-sur-Mer  iu  the 

French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
BOLONIA,  or  Boxoxia  Vascoxijb,  Boulouxk  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Haut-Garonnc. 
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BONA  CELLA,  or  Dei  Cella,  Gottb<wei.l  in  Wur- 
tembcrg. 

BONA  IME8,  Gortextau  in  Silesia. 

BONA  FORTUNA,  the  island  of  Gort-Gi.uce  or 
Fortitxa  off  the  coa->t  of  Sumatra. 

BONA  VALLI8,  or  Boxmovai.mii,  Bonneville  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Loire. 

BONACUMBA,  the  abbey  of  Boxkecombe  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Avignon. 

B0NJ3  FORTUNE  INSULA,  the  larger  Anda- 
man island  in  the  prnlf  of  Bengal. 

BON^E  SPEI  INSULA,  the  island  of  Good  Hope 
in  the  Navigator's  group. 

BON.E  SPEI  PROMONTORIUM,  the  Cape  or 
Good  Hope. 

BONDELIA,  Baomomb  in  Tuscany. 

BONI  AERIS  INSULA,  BoKAiain  the  Little  Antil- 
les group. 

BONI    DE8IDERII    PROMONTORIUM,  Cape 

Bcbxo-Desbo  in  New  Guinea. 
BONIFACII  CARTAS,  or  Boxifacilm,  Bomifacio 

on  the  8  coast  of  the  island  of  Corsica. 
BONIFACII  SINUS,  the  Gclf  op  Bomifacio. 
BONNA,  Bonna  ad  Riiexcm,  or  Cabtra  Bonbxsia, 

Bonn  on  the  Rhine. 
BONNIUM,  Bonnv  in  the  French  dep.  of  Loire. 
BONONIA,  Bokoniexsis  Coloxia,  or  Boxonia  Pin- 
op  is,  the  citv  of  Bologna. 
BONONIA,  a  "town  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  probably 

Illor  on  the  Danube. 
BONONIEN8I8  AMNIS,  or  RiiExcs.the  river  Rexo, 

an  affluent  of  the  Po. 
BONOPPIDUM,  the  Prussian  town  of  Gutstadt 

on  the  Alle. 

BONUS  AER,  or  Faihim  Saxcti  Tbikitatis,  the 

city  of  Bceno*-Aybbs  on  the  Rio-de- la- Plata. 
BORA,  Primppo  in  Macedonia. 
BORBONIUM  ANSELMIUM,  Babba  Axcelli,  or 

Baia,   Boubbon-Lamcy  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Saone-et-Loire. 
BORCKELAA,  Babchelo  in  Oclderland. 
BOREALE  ARCTOUM,  Sbptentbioxai.e  Make,  or 

Septextbionalis  Oceasus,  the  North  sea. 
BOREALE  CAPUT,  the  North  Cape  in  Norway. 
BORE  A  LIS  FLUVIUS,  the  Rto  Bravodel-Nobte 

of  America. 
BORECA.  Jekean  in  Bohemia. 
BOREUM  PROMONTORIUM,  on  the  coast  of  Cy- 

renaica,  Capb  Tejokes  on  the  Barbary  coast 
BOREUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Kalasnain  in 

Ceylon. 

BORINGIA,  or  Bobxholmia,  the  8wedish  island  of 

BoRXnOLM. 

BORMANICIUM,  Momrsqub  in  Provence. 
BORMIANA  JUG  A,  or  Braolics  Moxs,  Mount 

Braclio  in  Tyrol. 
BORMIANiE  THERMAE,  Wcrmseb-  Bad  in  the 

Valteumb. 

BORMIUM,  Bobmio  on  the  Adda  in  Lombardy. 
BORONTIUM,  Bcraxzo  in  Piedmont. 
B0RS0DIEN8IS  COMITATU8,  the  comitat  of 

Bobsod  in  Hungary. 
BORTINA,  or  Bdrtuca,  Almodbvab  in  Aragon. 
BORUSSIA,  or  Prussia,  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 
BORYSTENES.  or  Danapus,  the  river  Dnieper. 
B0RYSTHENI8,  Orbia,  Oi.bioi-oi.is,  Miletopo- 

us,  or  Savia,  Kudar  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the 

Russian  gov.  of  Kief. 
BOSCOBKLLUM,  or  Hexbicx>moxtium,  Boihbei.lr 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Cher. 
B08C0DUCUM,  Boscrw  Ducia,  or  Sylva  DcriB, 

Hebzogbkbebsch  in  North  Brabant. 
BOSNIA,  or  Bosixa,  the  kingdom  of  Bosnia. 
BOSPHORUS,  Ociisenfi'rtcm,  or  Oxositm,  Och- 

senfort  hi  Bavaria. 


BOSPORUS,  Bosporus  Cimmerils,  or  FarrrM 
Bosporaxi-m.  the  Straits  of  Kappa. 

BOSPORUS  THRACIjE,  or  Bosporus  Tn«Acir«, 
the  Straits  of  Coxstamtixofle. 

BOSTAMPIUM,  PosTAUPiuM.PorrEaxuM.orPoTO- 
TAMpirii,  the  citv  of  Potsdam. 

BOSTOMUM,  Boston  in  Lincolnshire. 

BOTHNIA,  or  Botnia,  Bothmia  in  Sweden. 

BOTHN1CUS  8INUS,  or  Botniots  Sisbs,  the 
Gulf  of  Botiixia. 

BOVIN^E.  or  Boviaicbccv,  Bavoigxes  in  Nam  or. 

BOVINUM,  the  island  of  Boum  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire. 

BOXTEHUDA,  Buxtehud  in  Bremen. 
BOYNUM,  or  Payxum  Castbum,  Pbiba  in  Hanow. 
BOYOLUM,  Boyolo  in  Lombardy. 
BOZOKIENSIS   OOMITATUS,  the  comitat  of 

Bosooh  in  Hungarv. 
BRABANTIA,  Rparaxt  in  the  Netherbuids. 
BRABONIACCM,  Brougham  in  Westmoreland. 
BRACANETUM,  Briquexay  hi  Champagne. 
BRACCHIA,  Bbaciiia.  or  Brattia,  the  island  of 

Brabza  in  the  Adriatic. 
BRACCH10N,  an  island  in  the  Syrtis  Minor,  now 

Gerreh. 

BRACHME.  Scrixoapatam  in  Hindoetan. 

BRACLAV1A.  or  Braslavia  ao  Htpaxttm,  Bras- 
la  u  in  Podolia. 

BRACLEJUM,  Bracelet  in  Northamptonshire. 

BRADANUS,  the  river  Bbadaxo  falling  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarento. 

BR.EA,  or  Brba,  Brev  in  Liege. 

BRAGANTIA,  or  Bbioaxtia,  Braoaxta  in  Por- 
tugal. 

BRAILOVIA,  Brailow  in  Podolia. 

BRA  J  A,  or  Bria  Comitib  Robebti,  Bbik-scb- 

Yeres  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seiue-et-Marne. 
BRAMENIUM,  or  Bremexicm,  Brampton  in  Cuoi- 

be  Hand. 

BRAMOSANTUM,  Bkamasaxt  in  the  Swiss  cant 

of  Berne. 

BR  ANA,  Brexxia  ad  Vidilam,  Brexxacum,  a 
Broxa,  Bbekxa  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aisne. 

BRANA,  or  Bbexxia  Allodiexsis,  Bbaixe-d'Alui 
in  South  Brabant. 

BRANCASTRUM,  or  Bbaxciodixum,  BnANCAsm 

BRANDEBURGIUM,  or  Brrxbobuboum,  Bras- 

dexburg  on  the  river  Havel  in  Prussia. 
BRANDENBURGUM,  Bbaxdbxbcbg  on  the  Fri»- 

che-haff  in  Prussia. 
BRANDENBURGUM  NOVUM, 

bkro  in  Mecklenburgh-StrelitB. 
BRANDESIUM,  or  Braxdisium, 

hernia. 

BRANEC1UM,  Brankcum,  or 

in  the  Pusterthal. 
BRANESIA,  Oldenburg  in  Holstein. 
BHANGONIA,  Bbakonium,  Bbaxovium,  or 

nia,  the  citv  of  Worcester  in  England. 
BRANSKUM",  Braxsk  in  Bialy stock. 
BRANTOSONIUM,  Branthake  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Dordogne. 
BRASILIA,  the  empire  of  Brazil. 
BRASLAVIA,  or  Batislatu,  Bbaslow  in  the  Ras- 

sian  gov.  of  Witna. 
BRA8LOVIA,  Bba*i.ow  in  Wallachia. 
BRASSOVIA,  Coboxa,  or  Stbphavopous,  Crox- 

stadt  in  Trans yWania. 
BRAUNODUNUM,  Bbauxau  in  Bavaria. 
BRAUNSBERGA,  or  Bhu 

in  Prussia. 

BRAURON.  or  Bbauroxa.  Vrama  in  Kumelia 
BRAVIARUM*  AD  SAM  A  RAM,  Brat  in  Picardy 
BRAVINIUM,  Bbamfielp  in 
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BKEANIA,  Bbexia,  or  Cavasum,  Cavax  in  co. 
Cavan. 

BRECECHA,  Bresacum,  or  Briscacus  Mors,  Brei- 

sach  in  Baden. 
BRECHINIA,  Brecrkoce  in  Brecknockshire. 
BRECHINIENSIS  AGER,  Breckxoceshire. 
BRECHINIUM,  Beech. x  in  Forfarshire. 
BRECISLABURGUM,  Posoxnm,  or  Pbemiuroam, 

Pke^blrq  in  Lower  Hungary. 
BREDANA,  or  Barochja,  Bbsda  in  North  Brabant. 
BREDEFORTIA,  or  Breportium,  Breedrvoort 

in  Gelderland. 
BR  EGA,  or  Bbjoa.  Bbieo  in  Silesia. 
BR  EG  ENS  A  THERM  iE,  Baisa  in  the  cant,  of 

Valais. 

BREGENTIA,  or  Bbioantia,  Brege.nz  on  the  Lake 
of  Constanz. 

BREGENTIUM,  or  Brioaxtia,  Breukxz  in  TyroL 
BREL1UM,  Brbouo  in  Piedmont 
BREMA,  the  city  of  Brk^.n  on  the  Weaer. 
BREMBUS,  the  Bremro  an  affluent  of  the  Adda. 
BREM  ERFURD A,   or   Brrrebvobda,  Bukmek- 

wordk  in  Hanover. 
BRFMETUM,  or  Brrmma,  Brbma  in  Piedmont. 
BREMOGARTUM,  Bkeuqartin  in  the  Swiss  cant. 

of  Aargau. 

BRENA,  Bbeama,  or  Cabtrum  Briexnexse, 
Briexxe  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aube. 

BRENDL7LUM,  or  Brextlla,  Brexdola  in  Lom- 
bardv. 

BRENIANUM,  Breoxaxo  on  the  Sesia. 
BKENN.E  VALLES,  Bbeoxa  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
the  Griaons. 

BRENNIA  CA8TREN81S,  Braik  i.e-Chateau  in 
Hainanlt. 

BRENNIA  Cohitia,  or  Bboxium,  Braix-lr-Comte 
in  Hainanlt. 

BRENNOVICUM,  or  Maubjaxa,  Saixt- Jeax-de- 

Mauribxxb  in  Savoy. 
BRENNUM,  Brexo  in  Lombardy. 
BRENNUS,  the  Bbbox a,  an  afflnent  of  the  Beasin, 

in  the  Swiss  cant  of  the  Grisons. 
BRENNUS  MONS,  the  Brexxer-bebu  in  Tyrol. 
BRENT  A,  the  Bbenz.  an  affluent  of  the  Danube. 
BRENTESIA,  or  Mbdoacus  Major,  tho  river 

Brexta  in  Northern  Italy. 
B  RES  EG  ELLA,  Bhisioella  in  the  Papal  Btates. 
BRESSIA,  or  Skbrisiaxlb,  Bresse  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Ain. 

BREST  A,  or  Basm-iA  Cujavlk,  Brzkbe  in  Poland. 

BRESTIA  AD  HYPAN1M,  Bbzrsc  in  the  Russian 
gov.  of  Grodno. 

BRETELIUM,  or  Rbetolium,  Breteuil  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Euro. 

BRETTA,  or  Vexebburoum,  Wexerxmoro  in  Swe- 
dish Gothland. 

BREUCOMAGUM,  or  Brocomaoub,  Bbcmpt  12  m. 
NW  of  Strasburg. 

BREUTHE,  Kabitbna  in  the  Moroa. 

BREVIODURUM,  Pobt-Acdemeb  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Euro. 

BREXALIA  VALLIS,  the  Beboeltiial  in  the  Gri 


BREXIA,  or  Brixia,  a  town  of  the 

now  Brescia  in  Lorn  hardy. 
BREZINA,  Bbbsixi  in  Poland. 
BRIANZONIA  ARX,  Briaxooket  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Isere. 
BRIARIA,  Brjdodubdm,  or  Brjdouorum,  a  town  in 

Gallia  Lugduncnsis,  near  Briare  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Loiret. 
BRJCEJUM,  or  Bbjeum,  Bbiet  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Moselle. 

BRIDLINGTONIUM,  or  Brillkxduxum,  Bridlixo- 
tox  in  Yorkshire. 


BRIELA,  Brjel  in  Holland. 

BRIENSIS  AGER,  or  Brioensis  Paois,  the  lord- 
ship of  Brie  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-et- 
Marne. 

BR1EZA  FIDA,  Briezkx  in  Prussia. 
BRIGA,  the  Breo  an  affluent  of  the  Danube. 
BRIGABANNIS,  or  Buioobaxxa,  Bruurobr  in 
Baden. 

BRIGALCIUM,  near  Bexevexte  in  the  Spanish 

pro  v.  of  Leon. 
BRIGANCONIA,  Breoaxcox  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Var. 

BRIGANTIA,  or  Viroaktia,   Briancox  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Hantes-Alpea. 
BRIGANTINUS  AGER,  the  lordship  of  Briaxco* 

in  France. 

BRIGANTINUS  COMITATUS,  Breoexx  on  the 
Lake  of  Constans. 

BRIGIA,  Brio  or  Baco  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Va- 
lais. 

BRIGIANA,  Bbioash  in  Baden. 

BRIGNiESIUM,  or  Priqxesium,  Briorais  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Rhone. 

BRIGOLIUM,  Breoieil  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Charente. 

BRIMEUM,  Brimf.n  in  Picardy. 

BRINNEUM,  Brihrum,  or  Bruxxa,  Bri  xx  in  Mo- 
ravia. 

BRINOLIUM,  or   Brixoxia,    Brionole  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Var. 
BRIOCENSE  OPPIDUM,  Brioccm,  or  Ofpidom 

Saxcti  Brjoci,  the  town  of  Sr.  Brieux  or  Sr. 

Briecce  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
BRIONIA,  Bbioxxe  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure. 
BKIOVERA,  or  Oppidcm  Saxcti  Lacdi,  Saixt  Lo 

in  the  French  dep.  of  La  Manche. 
BRIPIUM,  Brivio  in  Lombardy. 
BRIQUERASCUM,  Briquexsas  in  Piedmont. 
BRISACENSIS  VICUS,  Brisach  in  Prussia. 
BRISACUM  AUDEGAVENSE,  Brissac  in  the 

French  den.  of  Maine-et-Loire. 
BRISGAVIA,  Brimoia,  or  Bri  wo  via,  the  Bheib- 

oau  in  the  Black  Forest. 
BRISTOLIA,  or  Bristolium,  Bristol  in  Somerset- 
shire. 

BRISTOLIENSIS  MANICA,  Saixt  Georoe's 
Chaxxel. 

BRITANNIA,  or  Britarxia  Maoxa,  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britaix. 

BRITANNIA  BARBARA,  Caledoxia,  or  Calipo- 
mia.  the  kingdom  of  Scoti. am >. 

BRITANNIA  INFERIOR,  Valextia, or  Britarxia 
Seitextrionalis,  that  portion  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana  which  comprised  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland  and  the  Lothiaxs,  with  Northumher- 

I.AXD,  CUMBERLAND,  WeSTMORELAXD,  LaRCASIIIRE, 

Yore,  and  Durham. 

BRITANNIA  PRIMA,  that  part  of  Britain,  under 
the  Romans,  which  lay  to  the  S  of  the  Thames 
and  of  the  Bristol  channel. 

BRITANNIA  ROMANA,  Britaxkia  Propria,  or 
Britarxia  Major,  that  part  of  tho  island  of  Bri- 
tain which  was  under  Roman  sway.  It  was  di- 
vided into  five  provinces,  viz.:  Britannia  Prima, 
Britannia  Sp.ccrda,  Flu  via  Casariensw,  Maxi- 
ma Cjwariexsis,  and  Valextia  or  Valextiaxa. 

BRITANNIA  SECUNDA,  that  part  of  Britain,  un- 
der the  Romans,  which  was  separated  by  the  8a- 
bina  or  Severn,  and  the  Deva  or  Dee.  from  the 
rest  of  Britain,  in  other  words,  Walks.  Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  part  of  Salop,  and  Glou- 

CESTBRSHIRF.  and  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

BRITANNIC*  INSUL.E  MINORE8,  Vf.ctis  or 
the  Isle  ok  Wioht;  TAXEros  or  the  Iblk  of 
Thanet;  Mora  (ofCajsarJor  the  Im.e  of  Max; 
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Moxa  (of  Tacitus)  or  the  I*lb  or  Axolesey  ;  the 

JEbvt>x  or  Hebrides  ;  vKmod-e,  or  Shetland 

Isles;  Orcadbs  or  Okkney  Iplaxds;  and  Ca»- 

mmi  or  8cii.lt  Isles. 
BRITANNICUSOCEANUS,  or  Brxtaxxicum  Mare, 

the  English  Channel. 
BR1TANN0DUNUM,  Cabtrum  Britonlu,  or  Dou- 

britoxium,  Dumbarton  in  Scotland. 
BRITEXTA,  Briatbstb  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Tarn. 

BRITON  UM  CAPUT,  or  Insula  Regalis,  the  is- 
land of  Cape  Breton. 

BRITZNA.  lit  i   in  Hungary. 

BRIVA  CURETIA,  or  Brivitrxbib  Vicus,  Brjve- 
slr-la-Correze  in  the  French  dep.  of  Correze. 

BRIVA  PARvE.or  03sirkms  Pons,  Pontoise  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Sciiic-ct-Oise. 

BRIVENES,  BuENiin  Wurtembenr. 

BRIVUS,  or  Brivotensis  Vices,  Brioude  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Allier. 

BRIXELLUM,  or  Brexillgw,  Bresello  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

BRI XI  A.  or  Brixina,  Brixex  in  Tyrol. 

BRIXIANIS  AGER,  Bresciano  in  Lombardy. 

BROAGIUM,  or  Buraoiuu,  Broge  in  Uie  French 
dep.  of  Charente-Inferieure. 

BROBURGUM  MORINORUM,  Bocrbouro  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Nord. 

BROCKMERIA,  Brockherlaxd  in  East  Fries- 
land. 

BKODA,  Brod  in  Transylvania. 
BRODA  BOHEMICA,  Brod  in  Bohemia. 
BRODA  TEUTONIC  A,  Brod-Namktzki  in  Bohe- 
mia. 

BRODNICA,  or  Stratioburgum,  Strabburo  in 
Prussia. 

BRUBACUM,  Bracbach  in  Nassau. 

BRUCHIUM  AD  RUVAM,  Bbuck-as-der-Roer 
in  Westphalia. 

BRUCTERUS  HONS,  the  Brockkn  in  Germany. 

BRUGA,  or  A  m:  i.  e  Pons,  Bruce  in  Switzerland. 

BRUCE,  Bruges  in  Belgiam. 

BRUG-E  BEANUjE,  Bruges  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Basses- Pyrenees. 

BRUGNATUM,  or  Bcn.mcium,  Bkconato  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

BRUMIA,  or  Pruiiia,  Prum  in  Prussia. 
BRUNDISCA,  or  Bruxdlsca,  Porentruy  in  the 

Swiss  cant  of  Benie. 
BRUNDULUS  PORTUS,  Brondolo  in  Lombardy. 
BRUNONIS  VICUS,  Brunopolis,  or  Brinsirga, 

the  city  of  Brunswick. 
BRUNSBR1TTA,  Bbunsbrittel  in  Holstein, 
BRUXSVIC1ENSIS    DUCATUS,   the  duchy  of 

Brunswick. 
BRUSCA,  the  Bkusk,  an  affluent  of  the  III. 
BRUTTIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo- dell- Ar- 

mi  on  the  Neapolitan  coast. 
BRUVENHAVIA,  or  Bruvari  Portis,  Broweks- 

havew  in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Zeeland. 
BRYSTACIA,  Umbriatico  in  Calabria. 
BUBASTICUS  FLUVIUS,  the  extreme  eastern 

deltoid  branch  of  tlie  Nile. 
BUUINDA,  Carlinoford  ui  Ireland. 
BUCA,  a  town  in  Samxium,  represented  by  Ter- 

mou  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Capitanata. 
BUCARESTA,  Bucharest  in  Walachia. 
BUCC1NA,  Lbyexza  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
BUCELLUM,  Civita  Borella  in  Abruzzo-Citra. 
BUCEPHALA,  Kavala  in  Macedonia. 
BUCEPHALA,  or  Bucephalus,  a  town  of  India, 

perhaps  Mcltan,  but  by  some  regarded  as  being 

now  represented  by  Lahore. 
BU(  HANIA,  the  prov.  of  Buciian  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. 


BUCIIAVIA,  Buchau  in  Bavaria. — AIboBithicu 
Bohemia. 

BUCKINGHAMENSIS  COMITATUS.  Bream. 

HAMMUKE. 

BUCKINGIIAMIA,  the  town  of  Buckingham. 
BUDA,  or  Salincm,  Okfe  in  Hungary. 
BUDINA,  Boon  in  Bohemia. 
BUDINGA,  Budinoen  in  Upper  Hesse. 
BUDISSA,  or  Budissixa,  Bautzen  in  Saxonv. 
BUDOVICUM,or  Bcdovissa.  Budweis  in  Bohemu. 
BUUELLA.  or  Gaumellum,  Biella  in  Piedmont. 
BUGUSTIA,  or  Patiscum,  Bauzke  in  Prussia. 
BULGARIA,  Vclgaria,  or  Mozsia  Inferior,  the 

Turkish  prov.  of  Bulgaria. 
BULLA,  Beije  in  Tunis. 

BULLIO,  or  BuLLOxrcM,  Bouillon  in  Lnxembur*. 
BUNDIUM.Bondo  in  the  Swiss  cant  of  tbeGri«oa». 
BUNIA,  the  Booxa,  an  affluent  of  the  Ton  iu 
Ivombardy. 

BUNITIUM,  Rostochium,  or  Rosarum  Uus,  Ros- 
tock in  Mecklcnburg-Schwcrin. 

BURA,  Burex  iu  Prussia. 

BURCHANIA,  Borkvm  in  East  Friesland. 

BURCHUSA,  Birghaubex  in  Bavaria. 

BURCINALIUM,  Crauexbebo  in  Prussia. 

BURDEGALA,  Bourdeaix  in  France. 

BURGAVIA,  Buroau  in  Bavaria. 

BURGETUM,  Borguetto  in  Lombardv. 

BURGETUM  AD  NUNCIUM,  Borohetto  in  tlx 
Loinbardian  prov.  of  Verona. 

BURG  I,  Buroos  in  Old  Castile. 

BURGLA,  or  Vessilia,  Wensubsel  in  North  Jut- 
land. 

BURGOMANERUM,  Boroomanbro  in  the  Sanli- 

nian  prov.  of  Novara. 
BURGUM,  Buno  in  Prussia. 
BURGUM  BON.E  GELEN/E.  Barlese  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Vaucluse. 
BURGUM    FRANCUM,  Borgofraxco  in  I».r- 

hard  v. 

BURGUM  NOVUM,  BooROXEUPin  the  French  dep 

of  Charente-Inferieure. 
BURGUM  NOVUM  AD  LIGERIM.  Bocer.m? 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Loire- Inl'crieurc. 
BURGUNDIA,  Burouxdt  in  Franc*-. 
BURGUNDIA  INFERIOR,  or  Burguxoij:  Dtca- 

tcs.  Lower  Burgundy. 
BURGUNDIA  SUPERIOR,  or  Bcrgurdia  Coiuta- 

tus.  Upper  Burgundy. 
BURGUS,  Bourg-sur-Mer  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Gironde. 

BURGUS  ANDEOLII.  Bourg-St.-Andeol  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Ardeche. 
BURGUS  ARGENT  A  LIS,  Bourg-Aroexthal  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Loire. 
BURGUS  BRESSLE,   Bourg-ek-Brewe  in  tk 

French  dep.  of  Aiii. 
BURGUS  FORTIS,  Boroofortb  in  Lombanlv. 
BURGUS  SANCri  ANGELI,  Bobchmm-Sas-Aj- 

oelo  in  Malta. 
BURGUS  SANCTI  DONN1NI,  BoRao-w-SAjrrA- 

Donrixo  in  Parma. 
BURGUS  SANCTI  SEPOLCRI,  Borgu-d-Sa< 

Sepou  ro  in  Tuscany. 
BURGUS  SASSITES,BoRGo-Di-Ss»iAin  Ix^bardy. 
Bl'RICHUM,  or  Budkrchium,  Mr  rich  in  Prutsii. 
BURNONIA  8ILVA,  or  Nistria,  the  Wbstebwalp 

in  Germany. 

BURNONIS  MONS,  Bourmoxt  in  the  French  dtp. 

of  Haute- Marnc. 
BUSIRI8,  Abusir  in  Lower  Epypt 
BUSIRIS,  in  the  Heptanomis,  Bums  near  Lake 

Maoris  in  Egypt 
BUSSUS,  the  river  Bono  falling  into  the  IjipMt- 

Gavira  in  Northeni  IUly. 
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BUSUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Buso  in  Crete. 
BUTHRORUM.  Butrinto  in  Albania. 
BUTROTUS.  tbe  river  Bccorta  in  Naples. 
BUVINPUM,  or  Carlixufokdia,  Carlixopoed  in 
Ireland. 

BUXENTIUS,  or  Pyscus,  the  river  Bcbsemto  in 

BUXESTUM,  Bolicabtro  in  Naples. 
BUXOVILLA,  Buchswikler  iu  the  French  dep.  of 

Bas-Rhin. 
BYBLOS,  Jebele  in  Syria. 
BYRRA.  or  Byxls,  the  river  Rirxz  in  Tyrol. 
BYSTRICIUM,  Bistricza  in  the  Russian  gov.  of 

Grodno. 

BYZANTIUM,  Lyoos.  or  Coxstaxtixopoljs,  the 
city  of  Coxstaxtisuplb. 


CABALACA,  or  Chabala.  Cablasvur  in  Georgia. 
CABALLIACEN8I8  DUCATUS,  or  Cabbllicus 

Aoer,  the  territory  of  Chablais. 
CABALLIO,  or  Carellio,  the  capital  of  the  Ca- 

vari-!»,  now  Cavailixjx  on  the  Durance,  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Vaucluse. 
CABAR-SUSIS,  Srm  in  Turin. 
CABELLONENSIS  AGER,  the  Chaloswam  in 

France. 

CABIKA,  Diopolis,  Skbasta  Armkxi.e,  Auousta,  or 
Sebastopolih,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Pontus, 
perhaps  represented  by  the  modem  Siwas. 

CACIIALES,  the  modern  Kako-Rhelma,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Cephisu*  in  Phocis. 

CACOSAXA,  Aracax  in  India. 

CACl'S,  or  Cauxus  Mors,  the  Sierha-Moxcajo  in 
Arngoii. 

CACYPARIS,  now  the  Cassibele.  a  river  of  Sicily. 
CADACHENUM,  Cadaoxe-*  in  Catalonia. 
CADANUM.  Kadex  in  Bohemia. 
CADAVUS,  the  river  Cadavo  in  Galicia. 
CADI,  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  now  Kedcs. 
CADMEA,  or  Theb.k,  in  Boeotia,  now  Thfba  or 
Stiva. 

CADOMUM,  or  Cadomus,  Caex  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Calvados. 

CADROTIUM,  Cauorot  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gi- 
rondc. 

CAD  U  RCA  TERRA,  or  Cadurcorcm  Reou,  the 
territory  of  Qcercy  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot. 

CADIJRCI,  Cadurcum,  Divaxa,  Biboxa,  or  Divox- 
xa,  Cahoks  in  the  French  dep.  of  I^ot. 

CADYNA,  or  Caukxa,  a  town  of  Isauritis,  Nkihoem 
in  the  pash.  of  Koniyeh. 

CEA,  the  island  of  Zea  in  the  Grecian  Archipelajjo. 

GVECILIA  CASTRA,  according  to  D'Anville,  Ca- 
ceres  in  Estremadura ;  but  by  some  other  geo- 
graphers identified  with  Sax-Marja-di-Guada- 

IX' PB. 

C^ELANUM,  Celaxum,  or  Gelaxcm,  Celaxo  in 
Naples. 

CCLIAXUM,  Ciuijano  in  Naples. 
CvELINA,  the  river  Ckuxa  in  tambardy. 
C<ELIUS,  or  C.CLIU8  Morb,  probably  Kei.lmuxz  in 
Bavaria. 

CiCNE,  Nova  Urb*,  or  Neapoi.ik.  Kexxeh  or  Ghex- 
xeh  in  Egypt. 

CvENUS,  the  river  Arc  in  France. 

CjISNYS  PROMONTORIUM.  the  Pixta-df.l-Pez- 
zolo,  or  Coda-del- Volpe  on  the  coast  of  Calabria- 
Ultra,  opposite  the  Sicilian  promontory  of  Pelorus. 

C/EKE,  Cacmtcm  Muxicipium,  Aoylla,  or  Aoyllixa 
Urm,  Cervetkri  in  the  Papal  States. 

CJSRETANORUM  EMPORIUM, a  town  ofEmcria, 
Saxta-Severa  in  the  Papal  SUtes. 


C^ESARAUGUSTA,  Coloxia  C.esarea  Augusta, 

or  Salduba,  a  town  of  the  Edatani,  in  Hispania 

Tarraconensis,  now  Saraoobba  in  Aragon. 
CvESAREA,  the  island  of  Jersey. 
CjESAREA  AD  ARG^EUM  MONTEM,  Ocbarba 

Metropolis,  Mazaca,  or  Eusebia  Gcsarba,  now 

KAisARiRn  in  the  pash.  of  Karieh. 
C/ESAREA,  or  Mauritania  Tiwoitax*,  Tixoib, 

Tioa,  or  Julia  Traducta,  now  the  city  of  Tax- 

oikrs  in  Marooco. 
CiESAREA  BOJORAM.  Kotzixo  in  Bavari.i. 
GrESAREA  LUTRA,  or  Cjesaro  Luthbra,  Kaiser- 

lautern  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
CvESAREA  PALEST  I  NiE,  C.esarea  Stratoris, 

or  Coloxia  Flavia  C.esarea,  the  modern  Kaiba- 

rirh  in  Samaria. 
CiESAREA  PANEAS,  Cesarea  Phimppi,  or  Nero- 

RiAs,  near  Banias  or  Paxias  at  the  sources  of  the 

Jordan  in  Svrin. 
CyESAREANUM.  Ckre  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot. 
CjESAREOPOLIS,  Kaisersmarx  in  the  Hungarian 

comitat  of  Zips. 
C£SARIS  BURGUS,  Cesaroburoub,  or  Carobur- 

qum,  CiiERnocRo  in  Normandr. 
CjESARIS  INSULA,  or  Ixslla  Riiexi,  Kaiserb- 

werth  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
CiESARIS  MON8,  Kaiserbbero  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Haut-Rhin. 
OE8ARIS  TRIBUNE, or  Forum  Tiberii,  Kaibeb- 

stuhl  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Aargau. 
C^ESARO-FELDA,  Kawbrfrld  in  IUyria. 
C.F.SARODUNU.VI,  Metropolis  Civitas  Tcroxo- 

riim,  or  Tcrokica  Urbs,  Tours  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Indre. 
C^AROMAGUS, 

Essex. 


or  Baromacus,  Chelmsford  iu 


CiESAROTIUM,  or  Gisortiuh,  Gisors  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Eure. 
CiESEXA,  CunoA  Cjesaxa,  Cb«exa  in  the  Papal 

States. 

C.ESIA  8YLVA,  now  the  Heserwald  in  the  Prus- 
sian reg.  of  Munster. 

&ETOBRIX,  CAToBRioA.or  Setubalia,  Setuval  in 
Spanish  Estremadura. 

CAFERONIANUM,  or  Cabtellum  Novcm  Gau- 
fuxaxa,  now  Castel-Nuovo-di-Carfaocaxa  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena. 

CAFF  ARIA,  Caffraria. 

CA1NO,  or  Chixixium,Chixox  in  tbe  French  dep.  of 

Indre-et-Lo're. 
CAIRUS  MAGNA,  or  Cairlm.  Cairo  in  Egvpt. 
CAJARCUM,  Cajaco  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot. 
CAJETA.  Gaeta  in  Naples. 
CALAA,  in  Mauritania  Ctesariensis,  now  Kalaam 

in  Algerin. 

CALABRIA,  Japyoia,  Mbjwapia,  or  Salextixa,  the 
Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-d'Otraxto. 

CALACTA,  Calactk.  or  Cai.e  Acts,  probably  Sax- 
to-Marco  on  the  N  coast  of  Sicily. 

CALAUUNUM,  Miraxdeixa  in  the  Portuguese 
prov.  of  T 

CALAGORINA,  Calagcnib,  or  Municipium  Cala- 
olxi  Julia,  Calahorra  in  Old  Castile. 

CALAGORRIS,  Cacereb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ga- 
ronne. 

CALAM^-E,  in  Messcnia,  near  Kai.amata  in  Nor- 
thern Greece 

CALANCORUM,  Gorlitz  in  Prussia. 

CALAR1S,  or  Carai.a,  Caoliari  in  Sardinia. 

CALAROGA,  Calarceoa  in  Old  C»stilo. 

CALATA,  or  Calacia,  Galati  in  Sicily. 

CALATIA  in  Campania,  now  Cajazzo  in  the  Nea- 
politan prov.  of  Tcrra-di-  Lavoro. 

CAL  AT  IS,  Callatis,  or  Callatia,  Caliaca  in  Bui- 
garia. 
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CALAURIA,  Hypereia,  or  Porhidoxia,  now  the 
island  of  Poao  or  I'oros,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Morea. 

CALBA,  or  Calya,  Calbb  in  Wiirteniberg. 
CALBA  AD  SALAM,  Caleb  in  Prussia. 
CALCARIA,  Taixiastbr  in  Yorkshire. 
CALCARIUM,  Kalear  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
CA  LCI  ATA,  or  Caijoata,  Calzada  in  Old  Castile. 
CALENA,  or  Callbva  Attbebatum,  Walubgpord 

in  Berkshire. 
CALDARIUM,  Caldbm  in  Tvrol. 
CALDEBECCUM,  or  Calidum  Becotm,  Caldibec 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-lnferieure. 
CALE,  or  Pobtus  Calk.  Oporto  in  Portugal. 
GALE,  or  Musicipir/u  Calerum,  Calvi  in  the  Nea- 
politan prnv.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 
CALECUTUM,  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
CALEDONIA,  Castrum  Calsdoxiom,  or  Dukcale- 

dokia,  Dcxkeld  in  Perthshire. 
CALEDONIU8  OCEAN  US,  Deucaleoorieb  8ixus, 

Lablamkoxics  Sirus,  or  Caledoxium  Make,  thAt 

portion  of  the  ocean  extending  between  the  NW 

and  N  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney  inlands. 
C  A  LEO  I  A,  Lecoorea,  or  Witteberga,  Wittbx- 

brrg  in  Prussia. 
CALENUM.  Carixola  in  Naples. 
CALETORUM    PROMONTOR1UM,  Cape-de- 

Caux,  the  N  coast  of  France. 
CALETUM,  Calesium,  or  Ictids  Portus,  Calais 

on  the  N  coast  of  France. 
CALICULA,  HcRSCAB  in  the  Spanish   prov.  of 

Granada. 
CALIDUM.  Chaud  in  Savov. 
CALINGON  PROMONTOftlUM.  probably  Pcxta- 

dk-Palmeirar  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 
CALINIPAXA,  or  Caxooiza,  Caxoga  in  the  Indian 

prov.  of  Agra. 
CALIPUS,  or  Sapaxus,  the  river  Zadaox  in  Spanish 

Algarvia. 

CALISI  A,  or  Calissium,  Kaliscii  in  Poland. 
CALLICULA  MONS,  near  Cajaxbllo  in  Naples. 
CALLIDROMUS,  the  highest  summit  of  Mount 

Katavotiira  in  Greece. 
(-ALLIEN A,  Cokixga  in  Guzerat. 
CALLIPOLIS,  or  Axxa,  Gai.upoli  in  Naples. 
CALLIPOL18,  Gallipou  in  Rumelia. 
CALLISTE,  or  Thbra,  the  island  of  Saxtobjx 

the  Grecian  archipelago. 
CALLUNDA,  Kaluxdboro  in  Denmark. 
CALM  ARIA,  Calmar  in  Sweden. 
CALMONTIUM,  Chaumoxt  in  Saroy. 
CALNERIA,  Chauxks  in  the  French  dep. 

CALNI ACUM,  Chagny  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aisne. 
CALOW  in  Gcrmania  Inferior,  perhaps  Kalek- 

HUY88X. 

CALONESUS,  or  Pulchra  Ixsula,  the  island  of 

Belle- lar.B  off  the  coast  of  Brittany. 
CALOR,  the  river  Calab  in  Naples. 
CALPE,  Calpia,  Coloxia  Julia  Calpe,  or  Gibral- 
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\LPE  PROMONTORIUM,  in  Hispania  Bmtica. 
the  Jebrl-el-Tuarik. 
CALPE,  Kirpeh  on  the  coast  ofthe  Black  sea. 
CALPURNIANA,  Carpio  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 
Cordova. 

CALUNIA,  Varvicum,  or  Vehovicum,  Warwick 

in  Warwickshire. 
CALVENCIACUM,  Chavarcy  in  Luxemburg. 
CALVENZANUM.  Calvkxzaxa  in  Lombardy. 
CALVIMONTIUM,  or  Calvus  Mows,  Cuaumoxt 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Oise. 
CALVINIACUM,  Chauviosy  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Vienne. 
CALVIUM,  Calvi  in  Corsica. 


CALVO  MONS,  Calmovt  in  the  French  dep.  of  Let- 
et-  Garonne. 

CALVO  MONS  NORMAN  I  jE,  Caitmoxt  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Calvados. 
CALVO  MONS  PROVINCLE,  Cacmoxt  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Vaucluse. 
CALVO  MONS  VASCONLE,  Chaumoxt  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Haut-Garonne. 
CALYCAD1NI8,  a  river  in  Cilicia,  now  theGauK- 

eu. 

CAMALDULUM,  Camaldoli  in  Tusce 
CAMALODUNUM,  or  Camcdolakuu, 

Essex,  or  perhaps  Colchester. 
CAMAR,  Camara,  or  Caxar,  near  Cahorim  in  Cey- 
lon. 

CAMARACUM,  or  Camarackxsium  Civitas,  in  Gal- 
lia  Belgica,  probably  Cambray  on  the  Scheldt. 

CAMARICA,  Vittoria  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 
Alava. 

CAMARINA,  or  Htteria,  Camaraxa  on  the  coast 
of  8  cilv. 

CAMARINA  PALUS,  the  Laoo  di-Camarasa  in 

Sicilv. 

CAMA'RS,  or  TnsciA,  now  Cwicb\ 
CAMBAJA,  or  Cairus  Ikblc,  Cam  bat  a  in  Bin- 
d  os  tan. 

CAMBAJ.E  REGNUM,  Camraya  in  Guzerat. 
CAMBERIACUM,  Camleriacum,  Chamaricm,  or 

Chamburiacum,  Chambkry  in  Savoy. 
CAMBODUNUM,  Campodcnlm,  or  Drcbomaoov 

Kf.mptex  in  Bavaria. 
CAMBODUNUM,  Weilhetm  in  Bavaria. 
CAMB0R1CUM,  Cambokitcm,  Comivadum,  otCax- 

tabrioi a,  Cambridge  in  Cambridgeshire. 
CAMBORITUM,  or  Camrobium,  Chamboro  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Loir-et-Cher. 
CAMBRATONIUM,  Bretekmam  in  Suffolk. 
CAMBRIA,  Camrro  Britaxxia,  or  Vallia,  the 

principality  of  Wales. 
CAMBUS,  the  Kamp  or  Camr,  an  affluent  of  the 

Danube. 

CAMBUS  BAVARICUS,  the  Cham,  an  affluent  of 

the  Re gen. 

CAMBYSiE  jERARIUM,  or  Camrusis,  Mocto  in 
the  district  of  Mcroe  in  Upper  Egypt 

CAMBYSIS,  the  river  Astara  or  Zajla  in  Armenia. 

CAMECHIA,  Shamaki  in  Albania. 

CAMENECIA,  or  Camiekicum,  Kamiexetz  m  Rus- 
sian Podolia. 

CAMENGRADCM.  Camxxorad  in  Bosnia. 

CAMENTIA,  Camexz  in  Saxony. 

CAMENTIA  Al>  NIS8AM,  Camexz  in  Piumis. 

CAMERACENSIS  AGER,  the  lordship  of  Cam- 
bray  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 

CAMERACUM  AD  ALBIM,  Kembbro  in  Prus- 
sia. 

CAMERINUM,  Camerixo  in  Lombardv. 
CAMICUS.  the  river  Camia  in  Sicihr. 
CAMILIACUM,  Chambly  in  the  French  dep.  ot 
Oise. 

CAM  IN  A,  Kaixs  inTvrol. 
CAMINIUM,  Camika  in  Prussia. 
CAMIROS,  Ferccchio  in  the  island  of  Rhode*. 
CAMIRUS,  Cyrba,  Hibra.  H ierapytr a,  or  Hiuu 

Petra,  GtRAPETRA  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
CAMPANIA,  Rboio  Fbltx,  or  Larob»cs  A«a, 

the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-pi  La voro. 
CAMPANIA,  Campaoxa  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Principato-Citra . 
CAMPANIA  AD  ISALAM,  Campbx  in  Holland. 
CAMPANIA  FRANCICA,  or  Campaxia  Frasco- 

Gallica,  tbe  prov.  of  Champagne  in  France. 
CAMPI  CANINI,  the  canton  of  the  G rooks  in  Swit- 

CAMPI  MACRI,  the  Val-o.-Martiroxe  in  Parma. 
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CAMPI  PHLEGR.fcl.  the  Solfatkrra  in  the  Nea- 
politan  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavora. 

CAMPIANIUM,  Campiano  in  Sicily. 

CAMPILILIUM.  Lilieneeld  in  Austria. 

CAMPI  MONTIUM,  Chaumouxy  in  Savoy. 

CAMPIN1A,  Cowimroxe  in  Liege. 

CAMPIPORCHERIUM,  CinAMPORRrERo  in  Pied- 
mont. 

CAMP1VERIA,  Campovrria,  or  Vera,  Ter-vere  in 

the  Dutch  prov.  of  Zieland. 
CAM  PLUM,  Campou  in  Abmrzo  Ultra. 
CAMP8UM,  or  Cambo,  Zamb  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 

St.  Gall. 

CAMPUS,  Cami-o  in  the  Sardinian  prov.  of  Genoa. 
CAMPUS  CAROLINUS.  Carlopaoo  in  Dalmatia. 
CAMPUS  CA8SOBUS,  Cassovius,  or  Campos  Me- 

ri  l.e,  Amsrlpeld  in  Servia. 
CAMPUS  DULCINU8,  Campolbhin  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  nf  the  Grisons. 
CAMPUS  LONGUS,  Campo  Loxoo  in  Wallaehia. 
CAMPUS  REGIUS,  Kokiqsfklpbn  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Bern. 
CAMPUS  ROTUNDUS,  or  Egoba,  Camprrdon  in 

Catalonia. 

CAMUDOLANUM.    See  Camalodonum. 
CAMUNORUM  VALLES,  the  Val-m-Camoxica 

in  Lombardy. 
CAN  A,  or  Capella,  now  Cape  Coloxi  on  the  coast 

of  Greece. 

CAN  A,  or  Chaxxeh,  Kaschim  in  the  Arabian  prov. 
of  Yemen. 

CANA,  or  Cahstadicm,  Canstadt  in  Wiirtemberg. 
CANADA,  the  British  province  of  Can  a  da  in  North 
America. 

CANADIEN8I8  COMITATU8,  the  palatinate  of 

CiiAHAC  or  Csarad  in  Hungary. 
CANAGORA,  Cashmir  in  Afghanistan. 
CANALOVII  MONTES,  a  range  on  the  confines 

of  Illvricum,  now  Crastjc. 
CANA M A,  in  Hispania  Bcetica,  Villa-Nova-dei.- 

Rio  in  Andalusia. 
CANARIA,  or  Cam  aria  Maona,  the  Greater  Ca- 

kary  Island. 
CANASTRjEUM,  Kabsaxora  in  Macedonia. 
CANCALLIUM.  Cancale  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Islc-ct-ViUine. 
CANCIU8,  or  Quentia,  Canche  in  the  dep.  of  Pas- 

de  -Calais. 

CANDACE,  perhaps  Thak  in  Cabulistan. 
CANDIDA  CA8A,  Whithorn  in  Galloway. 
CANDIDUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Rab-el-Abiai> 

on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 
CANDUUM,  Cambcro  in  Altenburg. 
CANE,  or  Cash  m.  Cape  Lithoda  on  the  coast  of 

Greece. 

CANELATA,  Furexza  in  Corsica. 

CANENTULUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  the 
Sbvre  according  to  Mamert. 

CANI8IA,  or  Camssum,  Kalisch  in  Prussia. 

CANI8IA  AD  DRAVUM,  Canischa  in  Lower  Hun- 
gary. 

CANOPUS,  or  Canobus,  an  ancient  city  in  the 
Egyptian  delta,  near  the  modern  village  of . 

CANORGIA.  Caxoitroi-e  in  Languedoc. 

CANORICUM,  or  Chaxoricum,  Cha.vo.nky  in  Ross- 
shire. 

CANTABRIA,  Biscay  in  Spain. 
CANTABRICUS  OCEANUS,  the  Bay  ok  Biscay. 
CANTABRIGUENSI8  COMITATUS,  ( 'ambrhxje- 

HHIKE. 

CANTASIUM,  or  Caxtaearum,  Caxtazaro  in  the 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Calabria-Ultra. 
CANTECRUCIUM.  Caxte.  roix  in  S.  Brabant. 
CANTERIUS  MONS,  the  Moxtk-ui-Giovakke  in 

the  Papal  states. 
VII. 


CANTHI  COLPUS,  the  Gnu  or 

CANTIERA,  K  i  m  yrk  in  Scotland. 

CANTIER.E  FRETUM,  the  Mull  op  Kixtyrb. 

CANTIER^E  ROSTRUM,  or  Epidicm  Promonto- 
ricm,  Kixtyre-Hkao. 

CANTII  LITORA,  the  Kentish  Dowxs. 

CANTIOCHI8.  Haxbuch  in  Bavaria. 

CANTIUM,  Rest  in  England. 

CANTUARIA,  Darvernum.  Durovershm,  or  Dn- 
roverxia,  Canterbury  in  Kent. 

CANUSIUM.  Canosa  in  Naples. 

CAPEDUNUM,  Kappehstein  in  Hungary. 

CAPENA,  or  Colonia  Capes,  Civitella  in  the  Pa- 
pal states. 

CAPHA  CAVUM.  or  Thbodosia,  Cafpa  or  Fto- 

dosia  in  the  Crimea. 
CAPHAREUS.  or  Zylophaous,  the  modern  Caho- 

dell'-Oro  in  Eubcea. 
CAPISA,  perhaps  Caxdahar  in  India. 
CAPIT0LIA8,  a  town  in  Coelosyria,  probably  near 

Beit-el-Rab. 

CAPPADOCIA,  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor  lying 

to  the  E  of  Lake  Tatta,  and  W  of  the  Euphrates. 

embracing  a  Urge  portion  of  the  pashaliks  of  Ik>- 

zvk  and  Karamaxia. 
CAPRA  DORSUM,  Ziboenhuck  in  Prussia. 
CAPRARIA,  the  island  of  Palma.— Also  the  island 

of  Cabrera  in  the  Balearic  group. 
CAPRA R1UM  INSULA,  the  island  of  Trajonisi 

in  the  Greek  archipelago. 
CAPRE/E,  or  Capria,  the  sland  of  Capri  in  the 

Gulf  of  Naples. 
CAPRUS,  a  river  of  Assyria,  probably  the  Little 

Zab. 

CAPRUS,  a  haven  on  the  Sinus  8trymonicus,  now 

SOORA. 

CAPRUSIUM,  Chevreuse  in  the  French  dep.  of 
8cine. 

CAPSA,  Capa  in  Turin. 

CAPUA,  now  the  modem  Capua  in  the  Neapolitan 

prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 
CAPUNGUM,  or  Caufcnoa,  Kaupuxoas  in  Lower 

Hesse. 

CAPUT  ACCIUM.  Cape  Aouliias  in  Lower  Africa, 
CAPUT  ARENARIUM,  Cape  Sabi-e  in  Newfound- 
land. 

CAPUT  AROMATUM,  Cape  Gi  ardafi  i. 
CAPUT  CORSUM,  Cape  Corso  in  Corsica. 
CAPUT  CORSUM  AFRICANUM,  CapeCorso  on 

the  Gold  Coast. 
CAPUT  HORNANUM,  Cape  Horx. 
CAPUT  OEM,  the  Innthai.  or  Exoadisb  in  the 

Grisons. 

CAPUT  RISUM,  Cape  Rizo  in  Cyprus. 
CAPUT  THYRSI,  Thyrso  in  Sardinia, 
CARABUS8A,  the  island  of  Garabusa  offCandia. 
CARACOTINUM,  or  Portlb  Gratlk,  Havre  on  the 

N  coast  of  France. 
CARADRINA,  the  river  Drin  or  Drixo  in  Rumelia, 
CARALITANUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Caoliaki 

in  Sardinia. 

CARALITANU8  SINUS,  the  Gulp  op  Caouari. 
CARAMBACIS,  the  river  Dwixa  in  Russia. 
CAR  AM  BICE,  Nova  Zekblaia. 
CARAMBIS,  or  Carambicum  Promontorii  m,  Cate 

Kerempe  in  the  Crimea. 
CARAMBUC1S,  or  Obilb,  the  river  Ob  or  Obi  in 

Asiatic  Russia. 
CARANCEILE,  Caranbebbs  in  Hungary. 
CARANTONUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  the 

modem  Charente. 
CARANUSCA,  Sarakusca,  or  Sabri'imbm,  Saar- 

buro  in  Prassia. 
CARAVACIUM,  or  Caravaoium,  Cakavaoio  in 

Lorn  bard  v. 
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CARBANTORIOUM,  Caerlaveroce  in  Galloway. 
CARBON  ARIA,  Pobto-di-Goeo,  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po. 

CARBONARIA  8YLVA,  the  Kohlexvald  in  the 
Ardennes. 

CARCASO,  Carcasso,  or  Carcabbuh,  Carcabsoxe 

in  France. 
CARCHA,  Eski-Baodad  on  the  Tigris. 
CARCHE81U8,  Cibcbsilm,  or  Karkesli 

on  the  Euphrates. 
CARCINE,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hypacacis,  perhaps 

Aembtchbt  on  the  gulf  of  Perekop. 
CARCIK1TES,  or  Pacyris,  the  Kaxiebhae  flowing 

into  the  gulf  of  Karkinite. 
CARCINITES  SINUS,  the  gulf  of  Karbixite  or 

Perkkop. 

CARCOVIACA,  Kirkwall  in  Orkney. 
CARDABIANCA,  Fribubq  in  Styria, 
CARDAMYLE,  Sraroamula  in  Northern  Greece. 
CARDAN  I  A,  Cabdaoxe  in  the  Pyrenees. 
CARDANUM,  Caroaxe  in  Lombardy. 
CAREA,  Carium,  or  Cuirrium,  Chiebi  in  Piedmont. 
CARENTO,  Cabexi an  in  Normandy. 
CARENTONIUM,  Charextox  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Isle-de- France.   

CARENTONIUM  BITURICENSE,  Charextox  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Cher. 
CARES,  now  Puexta-dk-la-Reyxa  in  Pampcluna. 
CARES8US,  now  Cabia  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 
CARICTA,  or  Carriceta,  Carrick  in  Ayrshire. 
CARILOCUS,  Charlieu  in  Burgundy. 
(.'AKIN  I  AN  A  VALLIS,  or  Babouza,  Baboutza  in 

Slaronia. 

CARINIANUM,  Carioxabo  in  Lombardy. 
CARI8,  Carub,  or  Chares,  the  river  Chek  in  France. 
CARISIACUM,  CRE'cTor  Cressy in  the  French  dep. 
of  Somme. 

CARITACUM,  or  Charitas,  La  Cuarite'  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Nievre. 
CARLEOLUM,  Luqovallum,  Ldocvalua,  or  Lu- 

ocvallum,  Carlisle  in  Cumberland. 
CARMANICA,  Kermax  with  the  eastern 

Lariston  and  Moohibtar  in  Persia. 
CARMANIOLA,  Carmaoxola  in  Piedmont. 
CARMELUS,  Mookt  Carmkl  in  Syria. 
CARMEN E  Cabmoxe  in  Seville. 
CARNAIRUS  SINUS,  the  Gllf  of  Quarrero  in 

the  Adriatic. 
CARNIA,  Cabxiola. 

CARNIOBURGUM,  Kraixbubo  in  lllyria. 
CARNOVIA,  Jaoerndorf  in  Silesia. 
CARNUNTUM,  or  Carxcs,  Haixbubo  on 

Danube,  in  the  archd.  of  Austria. 
CAROCELIA  VALLIS,  the  Maubibnxetim 

Savoy. 

CARODUNUM,  or  Cracovia,  Cbacow  in  Poland. 
CAROLESIUM,  or  Quadrellexbis,  the  Charolais  in 

the  Bourbonnois  of  France. 
CAROLI,  or  Coroxa,  Carlscroxa  in  Sweden. 
CAROLI  HESYCHIUM,  Carolixa  Hesychia,  Ca- 

rolsruha,  Carlsbuhz  in  Baden. 
CAROLI  PORTU8,  Carlshahx  in  Sweden. 
CAROLI  PORTUS  AD  VISURJUM,  Carlbhakex 

in  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
CAROLIJ2,  Charolles  in  Burgundy. 
CAROLINA  ANTIQUA,  Alt-Carleby  in  Finland. 
CAROLINA  NOVA,  or  Cabolofolib,  New  Cab- 

lebv  in  Finland. 
CAROLIUM,  Karolv  in  Hungary. 
CAROLOLESIUM,  or  Cabolorkuilm,  Ciiarlbboy 

in  Belgium. 

CAROLOMONTIUM,  Charlemoxt  in  Belgium. 
CAROLOMONTIUM    HIBERNICUM,  Chari.r- 

mocxt  in  oo.  Armagh. 
CAROLOPOLIS,  Charleville  in  Belgium. 
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CAROLOPOLIS  AMERICANA,  Chablestows  a 

Maryland,  U.  8. 
CAROLOSTAD1UM,  Carl#taj>t  in  Bavaria. 
CAROLOST ADI U M  SCUECICUM,  Carlstabt  a 

Sweden. 

CAROLOVICIA,  or  Carolovitium,  Ca  blow  in  in 

Hungary. 
CARON1UM,  Coruxxa  in  Spain. 
CARPASIA,  or  Cabpasium,  Jalcbsa  in  Cypruf. 
CARPATES,  Alpes  Bastabxicjl,  Sarxatu i  Mos- 

tes,  or  Cartatjci  Mojttes,  the  Carpathian  Moie- 

taiks,  or  great  Hercynian  system  which  is  sep*- 

rated  from  the  system  of  the  Alps  and  of  Ucmoi 

by  the  basin  of  the  Danube. 
CARPATHIUM  MARE,  Cabfatuic*  Pelaoir,ot 

Abiaticum  Mare,  the  Gclf  or  Scarpaxto. 
CARPELLA,  Cape  Jase  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
CARPENTORACTE,  now  Caefextbas  oo  the  ri.er 

Auxon  in  France. 
CARPIO,  Keepex  in  Prussia. 
CARPIS,  Gabbos  on  the  coast  of  Tunis. 
CARPIS,  the  river  Drave. 

CARP1UM  AD  ATHESIN,  Carpi  on  the  Euch  is 
Lombardy. 

CARREA,  or  Pollextia,  Polexea  in  Piedmont. 
CARRECTANUM,  Cabetto  in  Sardinia. 
CARR10  COMITUM,  Cabbjox-i>e-los-Coxi.e»  in 

the  Spanish  prov.  of  Leon. 
CARRODUNUM,  a  town  of  the  Lygii,  by  Cellari» 

thought  to  be  represented  by  Rauom  in  Poland; 

by  Kxuse  identified  with  Zamowicb. 
CARRODUNUM,  Kbaixbcbo  in  Bavaria. 
CARSE,  the  city  of  Ears  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
CARSIDAVA,  Kabtma  in  Wallachia. 
CAR8IUM,  or  Carsum,  Kebschowa  in  Bulgaria. 
CARTEJA,  Cabteoia,  or  Carpesscs,  perhaps  Eo- 

cadillo  near  Gibraltar  in  Spain ;  but  by  suae 

identified  with  Tabifa. 
CARTENNA,  perhaps  Mostaohax  in  Algeria. 
CARTHAGO,  Cabthaoo  Maoxa,  Coloxia  Car. 

thaoo,  or  Tvbia  Urbs,  near  Mersah  on  the  coast 

of  Tunis. 

CARTHAGO  NOVA,  Cabthaoo  Poexorce,  or  Cab- 
thaoo Spartarja.  t ' a k t 1 1 ao rx a  in  Murcia. 

CARTHAGO  VETL'S,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ta 
nensis,  now  Casta  vieja  in  Aragon. 

CARTHUSIA  MAGNA,  the  abbey  of 
or  Le  Gbaxde  Chabtbecx  in  Dauphiny. 

CARTRIS,  Ciubbordm  Pbouoxtobium,  Jltu.  or 
Jctlanoia,  the  Dutch  peninsula  of  Jctlaxd  or 
North  Jctlaxo. 

CARUO,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgica,  near  Kcilu- 
bero  in  the  prov.  of  South  Holland. 

CARURA,  Kabub  in  Southern  Coimbatore  is 
India. 

CARUSSA,  Charocswe  in  Savoy. 
CARY..E,  or  Cabya,  a  town  in  Laconics,  now  Kaa- 
vada. 

CARYSTOS,  Cabibto  or  Castel- Rosso  in  the  island 
of  Negroponto. 

CASA  CANDIDA.    See  Caxdida. 

CASA  DEI  FOSDUS,  the  Exoadixe  in  the  Swisi 
cant,  of  the  Grisons. 

CASALAQUEUM,  Caealeoas  in  New  Castile. 

CASALE  MA  JUS,  Casale-Majobe  on  the  To. 

CASANA,  or  Cabaxum,  Kazae  in  Russia. 

CA8ANDRIA,  Cadbaxd  in  the  Dutch  pror.  of  Zee- 
land. 

CASANUM  AD  ADDUAM,  Casaxo  on  the  Adda 

in  Lombardy. 
CA8CALE,  Cascaos  in  Estrcmadura. 
CASCHOVIA,  Cassovia,  or  Boemaxcm,  Caaiui  in 

Hungary. 

CASH  ILIA,  or  Cassiija,  Cashel  in  Ireland. 
CASIA,  Kashoar  in  India. 
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CASH  MONTES,  •  part  of  the  Khaha  range  in 

Mongolia. 
CASIM1RIA,  Casimir  in  Prussia. 
CASINOMAGU8,  perhaps  Couloqsik  in  Gmcnnv. 
CASINUS,  or  Cassises  Mons,  Casino  in  Naples." 
CA8IU8,  the  river  Amur. 

CASLETUM,or  Cablettcm  Morimorum,  Cassbl  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 

CASPERIA,  or  Caspbrula,  a  town  of  the  Sabine, 
now  Aspra  near  Tivoli  in  the  Papal  States. 

CASPIiE  PORT./E,  or  Casplb  Pvl*.  a  pass  be- 
tween Media  and  Hyrcania,  in  the  Ei.ru  iu  range 
between  the  IIurka-Koh  and  the  Siah-Koh. 

CASPINGIUM,  Asperex  in  Holland. 

CASPIKIA,  Cabhmir  in  India. 

CASPIUM  MARE,  Caspiuw  Pblaous.  Caspium 
Sinus,  or  Hyrcanium  Mare,  the  Caspian  Sea. 

CASPIDS  MONS,  the  Elbur*. 

CABS  AN  DA,  Cadsand  in  the  Dntch  prov.  of  Zee- 
land. 

CASSANUM,  Cassano  in  Naples. 
CASSELETUM,  Chatelet  in  the  Belgian  prov.  of 
Haiuault. 

CASSELLA,  Casseua,  Cassiuum,  or  Castellum 

Cattokl'm,  Cassel  in  Germany. 
CASSINUM,  Monte-Casino  in  Naples. 
CASSIOPE,  Janiwa  in  Albania.— Also  Cassopo  in 

Corfn. 

CASS1TER1DES,  CAMiTKRJDtr*  Insula,  Sylina  In- 
sula, or  Hrm-skiues,  the  Sciu.y  Islands. 

CA8TAGNEDOLUM,  Castaosedoli  in  tlie  duchy 
of  Oenoa. 

CASTANA,  or  Castanea,  now  Kabtaria  in  Thes- 
salv. 

CASTANIA.  C  asthllan at a  in  Naples. 

CASTASOVITIUM.  Kostanitza  in  Croatia. 

CASTELHOLMIUM,  Castleholm  in  Sweden. 

CASTELLA,  or  Castilia,  Castile  in  Spain. 

CASTELLA  AUREA,  or  Terra  Firma,  New  Gran- 
ada in  Sooth  America. 

CASTELLA  NOVA,  New  Castile  in  Spain. 

CASTELLA  VETUS,  Old  Castile  in  Spain. 

CASTELLAN  US,  Castell  in  Bavaria. 

CASTELLARIUM,  Chastellak  in  Savoy. 

CASTELLIO,  Chatillon  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Bouches-du- Rhone. 

CASTELLIO  AD  AVARIM,  Chatillon-bur-Saonb 
in  France. 

CASTELLIO  AD  AUGERIM,  Chatillok-sur- 
l'Ikdrb. 

CASTELLIO  AD  CARIUS.  Chatillon-sur-Chrr. 
CASTELLIO  AD   LIGERIM,  Chatillon  -sur- 


CASTELLIO   AD   LUPIAM,    Chatillon  -  sub- 
Loino. 

CASTELLIO  AD  MATRON  AM,  Ciiatillox-sur- 

a  j     L{  \  p 

CASTELLIO  AD  8EPARAM  NANNETENSEM, 

Chatillon-sur-Srvre. 
CASTELLIO  AD  8EQUANAM,  Chatillon-sur- 


CA8TELLIO    BURGUNDIjE,    Chatillon  -  les- 

DOMBES. 

CASTELLIO  MEDULCl,  Ciiatillox-le-Mehoc. 

CASTELLIO  MORMEN818  TRACTUS,  Chatil- 
lon-en-Bazori. 

CASTELLIONUM,  Castiouone  in  Piedmont. 

CASTELLIO  PEDIMONTII,  Chatillon  in  Pied- 
mont 

CASTELLIO  PICTAVIjE,  Chatillon-sur-Sevre. 
CASTELLIO  PISCARA,  Castiouone  in  Tuscany. 
CASTELLODUNUM,  or  Castrodunlm,  Chateau- 
Dun  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure-ct-Loir. 
CASTELLUM,  Castelberg  in  Lichtenau  in  Prus- 


CASTELLUM  ANGELI,  or  Molbs  Hadriani,  the 

castle  of  San  Anorlo  in  Rome. 
CASTELLUM  ARIANORUM,  Castel-Naldry  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Ande. 
CASTELLUM  A8EN8E,  Castel  d'Askns  in  Ca- 

CA8TELLUM  BALDUM,  Castel-Baldo  in  Lom- 
bardv. 

CASTELLUM  DURAXT1UM,  Cabtkl- Durante 
in  the  Papal  states. 

CASTELLUM  EPISCOPI,  Bisiiopcastle  in  Shrop- 
shire. 

CASTELLUM  HANNO  UM,  Cabtellacr  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia. 

CASTELLUM  HERALDI,  Chatrlherault  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Vienne. 

CASTELLUM  KTIUM,  Isle-  Jourdain  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Gers. 

CASTELLUM  MAJUS,  Castlelimauoork  in  Luc- 
ca.—Also  Castklmaono  in  Piedmont. 

CASTELLUM  MOSELANUM,  or  Tabern*  Mo- 
bellanick,  Hrrncabtel  in  Prussia. 

CASTELLUM  NOVUM,  Castel-Nuovo  in  Dal- 
inntia. 

CASTELLUM  ORIENTIS,  Leyanta  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Genoa. 

CASTELLUM  PETR.E,  Castell. della-Piktra  in 
Tyrol. 

CASTELLUM  SAL1NARUM,  Chateau-Salixs,  iu 

the  French  dep.  of  Meurthe. 
CASTILIO  CALABRLE,  Castiouone  Maritimo 

in  Naples. 

CASTILIO  CONSENTINA,  Castiolio*k  -  di  -  Co- 

sknza  in  Calabria-Citm. 
CASTILIO  MANTUANA,  Castiolione-Mantuana 

in  Lombardy. 
CASTINETUM,  Kestenholz  in  Rhenish  PrassiA. 
CA8TIO,  or  Castripm  Stiliconis,  Castione  in  Milan. 
CA8TIODUM,  Oescu  in  tlie  cant,  of  Bern. 
(ASTRA,  Arpaoin  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aveyron. 
CASTRA,  or  Cabtra  Rhetica.  G aster  in  the  cant. 

of  Glarus. 

UASTRA  AD  GARUMNAM,  Castrrs  in  t!  e 
French  dep.  of  Gironde. 

CASTRA  CONSTANTINA,  or  Co.nsta.ntia,  Coutan- 
ces  in  Normandy. 

CASTRA  CORNELI  A, or  Superbus  Vallum,  a  town 
in  Zengitana,  near  Gellah  in  Tunis. 

CASTRA  EXPLORATORUM,  probab!  v  Netherby 
in  Cumberland. 

CASTRA  FABIAN  A,  near  Babexhausen  in  Baden. 

CASTRA  H  ANN  I  BALIS,  Castellete  in  Calabria- 
Ultra, 

CASTRA  HERCULIS,  near  Kesteiien  in  Holland. 
CASTRA  H0RDEAN1,  or  Ordinoa,  Uerdinoen  in 
Prussia. 

CASTRA  JULIA,  or  Turrib  Julia,  Truxillo  in 
Estrcmadura. 

CASTRA  METELLINA,  or  Metkllinum,  Medelin 
in  the  prov.  of  Estremadura. 

CASTRA  NOVA,  Caracal  in  Wallachia. 

CASTRA  POSTUMIANA.  Cabtbo-dkl-Rio  in  Cor- 
dova. 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.  Ribnik  in  Wallachia. 
CASTRA  TRICORNIA,  or  Tricormlm,  Kolunbuz 
in  Servia. 

CASTRA  ULPIA,  Colonia  Trajana,  Ottriceicsi- 

mjs  OpriDUM.  Keller  in  Prussia. 
CASTRA  VARIA,  or  Variana,  Yeliiia  in  Slavonin. 
CASTRA  V1TERA,  or  Santkna,  near  Santen  in 

Rhenish  Prussia. 
CASTRENSI8  DUCATUS.  Castro  in  the  Papal 

States. 

CASTKIFENENSE  OPPIDUM,  Barvlr  or  Kom- 
buro  in  Hungary. 
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C  A  STRUM  AD  L^EDUM,  Chatbau-du-Lar  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Sarthe. 
CA8TRUM  ALARICI,  Alaibac  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Audc. 

CAST  RUM  ALBRAISIUM,  Cain-REsin  the  French 
dep.  of  Tarn. 

CASTRUM  ARAGONENSE,  Cabtello  Abagorese 
in  Sardinia. 

CASTRUM  BELLUM,  Castbl-Bell  in  Tyrol. 
CASTRUM  BIGONENSE,  or  Tarba,  Taebes  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Haut- Pyrenees. 
CASTRUM  BONONIENSE,  Cahtel-Boukjxese  in 

the  Papal  States. 
CASTRUM  BRIKNTII,  Chateau- Briart  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Cher. 
CASTRUM  C<ESARIS,orCASTRim  Siqerci,  Castro- 

Ceras  in  Burgundy. 
CASTRUM  CAMARACENSE,  Chateau-Cambrbsib 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
CASTRUM  CAN1NUM,  Chateac-Chixoh  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Nievre. 
CASTRUM    CARBONARIiE,   Cuakboxiere  in 

Savoy. 

CASTRUM  CELSUM,  Chamftoceaux  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Mayenne-et-Loire. 
CASTRUM  CORNU,  Caktem-orr  in  Tyrol. 
CASTRUM  DE  ARCURUS,  Les  Arcs  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Var. 

CASTRUM  DOLENSE,  Deve*  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Cher. 

CASTRUM  DUNI,  or  Reoiodukum,  Dur-le-Roi  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Cher. 
CASTRUM  EBREDUNEN8E,  Eborodurvm,  or 

EbkeodM/U,  Emhri'n  in  the  French  dep.  of  Hautes- 

Alpes. 

CASTRUM  FERREUM,  Eisexhurg  in  Hungary. 
CASTRUM  FONTARABI^E.  Amhva  in  Navarre. 
CASTRUM  FORO-JULIANUM,  Forum  Julii.  or 

Castrlm  Fobojuuexse,  Ciudad  -  de  -  Frium  in 

Lombardy. 

CASTRUM  FRANCORUM,  Cabtelfrawco  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

CASTRUM  GAILLONIS,  or  Gai.uo,  Gaili-om  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Euro. 
CASTRUM  GEL08UM,  Cabtel-Gruulx  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 
CASTRUM  GONTERII,  Chatbau-Goktier  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Mayenne. 
CASTRUM  LANDON1S,  Chatbau-Lasdor  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Seine-et-Marne. 
CASTRUM  LEONI8,  Castel-Lborr  in  Lombardy. 
CASTRUM  LEONIS  AD  MARE,  Cabtei.-Lborb 

in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 
CASTRUM  LUCI1,  Chalas  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Haut- Vienna. 
CASTRUM  MONTIS  CALERII,  Mortcalvo  in 

the  duchy  of  Montferrat. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM,  Chateauxeif  iu  the  French 

dep.  of  Eure-ct- Loire. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  AD  ADDUAM,  Cartel 

nuovo  in  Lombardy. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  AD  CARIM,  Chateauheuf- 

hur-Ciier  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cher. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  AD  LIGERIM,  Chateau- 

XEUF-SUR-LoiRK. 

CASTRUM  NOVUM  AD  MARTAM,  or  Cobmk- 

tum,  Corsbto  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Viterbo. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  AD  SARTAM,  Chatbaukbup 

on  the  Sarthe. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  AREMORICjE,  Chateau- 

neuf  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ille-et-Vilaino. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  DERTONENSE,  or  Nkoya 

Tortosese,  the  Sardinian  prov.  of  Tortora. 
CASTRUM  NOVUM  1NSUL1SMENSE,  Chateau- 
self  in  the  French  dep.  of  Charente. 
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CASTRUM  OSC.E,  Use  in  Monmouthshire. 
CASTRUM  PIPONI,  Bur  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Bern. 

CASTRUM  PONZONI8,  Cabtel-Porxoxe  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

CASTRUM  R A  DULPHI,  or  Cabt*um  Rufcm,  Cha- 
teau-Rode in  the  French  dep.  of  Indre. 

CASTRUM  REGALE,  Castboreaab  in  Sicily. 

CASTRUM  REGINALDI,  Chateau-Reoxalxt  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Indre-et- Loire. 

CASTRUM  RUPTUM,  Cabtelmo  in  Tyrol. 

CASTRUM  SANCTI  ANEMUNDI,  Chaumo.yt  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Loire. 

CASTRUM  SANCTI  GUELPHl,  Guelfo  in  the 
duchy  of  Parma. 

CASTRUM  SANCTI  JOANNIS,  Giovakri  is  d* 
duchy  of  Piacenza. 

CASTRUM  8ANCn  MACA1RI,  Saijtt  -  Macaiee 
in  the  French  dep.  of  Gironde. 

CASTRUM  8ANCTI  MICHAELIS,  Sarkt  Mi- 
chael on  the  Muhr  in  Austria. 

CASTRUM  SANCTI  SECUNDI,  Sasto-Seooxw 
in  Parma. 

CASTRUM  SANCTI  8EVERI,  Saxcto-Setebo  in 

CASTRUM  SEDUNUM,  Sobs  in  the  Swiss  cant  of 
V&liiiii* 

CASTRUM  '8INEMURUM  BRIENNENSE, 

mur  in  the  French  dep.  of  Saonc-ot- Loire. 
CASTRUM  THEODORICI,  Chateau  -  Tiiibeby  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Aisne. 
CASTRUM  UCOCENSE,  or  Ucetia,  Una  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Gard. 
CASTRUM  VALERIANUM,  Bieoerheim  in  He*- 

Bcn-Homburg. 
CA8TRUM  VETRIUM,  Caclosia,  or  Acloju, 

Cabtei.-Vrtere  in  Calabria- Ultra. 
CASTRUM  VICECOMITUM,  Castbi.-Vi^oxtj  in 

Lombanly. 

CASTRUM  V1LLANUM.  Chateau- Vuua  in  die 

French  dep.  of  Haute- Marne. 
CASTRUM  VINDONICUM,Vreim>me  in  the  Frcuca 

dep.  of  Loir-ct-Cher. 
CASTRUM  VULPINUM,  Chateau-Rerarp  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Bouches-du- Rhone. 
CASTUA,  Kastau  in  Illyria. 
CASTULA,  Castiguohb-Arrtiko  in  Tuscany. 
CASTULO,  or  Castalox,  perhaps  Cablora  in  Anda- 

lusia. 

CA8TULONENSIS  SALTUS,  Castor  a-la-Viej  a  in 
Spain. 

CASUENTUS,  the  river  Basf.nto  flowing  into  the 

gulf  of  Tarcntum. 
CASULJ2,  Casoli  in  Abruzzo-Citra. 
CASURGIS,  a  town  of  the  Lygii,  near  Kalbzir  in 

Silesia. 

CATABAMA,  Hadramaut  in  Arabia. 
CATABANUM,  Shi  bam  in  Arabia. 
CATACCUM,  Catarearo  in  Naplea. 
CATADA,  the  river  Miljanaji  in  Tunis. 
CATADUPA,  or  Cataracteb  Miror,  the  Catara<  ts 

of  the  Nils  near  Philo. 
CAT  A  J  A,  the  northern  portion  of  China. 
CATALAUNI,  or  Catalaurum,  Chaloxs-sis- 

Marne  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut-Marne. 
CATALAUNI  A,  or  Gothaloria,  Cataloria  in  Spain. 
CAT  AN  A,  Catania  in  Sicily. 
CATARACTA  RHENI,  the  fails  of  the  Rhine  at 

SCHAFFIIAUSER. 

CATARRACTES,  a  river  of  Pampbylia  now  the 

An  FADER  E. 

CATARRACTONIUM,  Cattbrice  Bridge  in  York- 
shire. 

CATERJ2  ARD1UM,  or  Mortes  Nivom,  the  0>«- 

mU.ERA-DE-LOS-AXDES. 
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CAT KR LOG U M,  Carix>w  in  co.  Carlow. 
CATHENASIA,  or  Cathakasia,  Caithnbw  in  Scot- 
land. 

CATIGARA,  or  Caitaoiioka,  by  name  supposed  to 
be  Succadaha  on  the  coast  of' Borneo;  by  others, 
Mkkodi  on  the  Birman  coast. 

CATOLACUM,  Catulliacum,  or  Diokysiopolin, 
Saixt  Denis  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine. 

CATONEUM,  Cadooxo  in  LomWdy. 

CATTIMELIBOCENSIS  COMITATUS,  the  lord- 
ship  of  Catxenelxbooen  in  Nassau. 

CATTORUM  V1CUS,  Cattwte  in  Holland. 

CATTU8,  Katebacu  in  Prussia. 

CATU ACUM.  Dooay  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 

CATUALIUM,  Hales  in  Liege. 

CATUIACA,  Carlubc  in  Provence. 

CATULI  ARA,  Gattixaba  in  Piedmont. 

CATURIGjE,  or  Catobioomaqus,  Chobuek  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Hautes-Alpes. 

CAUCA,  or  Cobu,  Medixa-»el-Riosbco  in  the  Spa- 
nish prov.  of  Valladolid. 

CAUCASI./E  PORTJi,  or  Ibebi*  PoirrJt,  the  pass 
of  Vladi-Kaukab  in  the  Caucasus. 

CAUCASUS,  or  Caucasii  Moxtbs,  the  Caucasus  or 
Kaitkas  range  in  Asia. 

CAUDA  BO  VIS,  Glides,  or  Dibarctum,  Cape  Saijst 
Andre  in  Cyprus. 

CAUDA  VULP1S,  the  promontory  of  Codo-ui- 
Volpb  on  the  Neapolitan  coast. 

CAUDERIiE,  Caudiez  in  Languedoc. 

CAULUM,  Ckaoul  in  the  Deccan. 

CAURIA,  Cobia  in  Spanish  Estremadura. 

CAURZIM1UM,  Kacbuu  in  Bohemia. 

CAUSENNjE,  Keswick  in  Cumberland. 

CAVANKNSI8  COMITATUS,  the  county  of  Ca- 
va* in  Ireland. 

CAVORTIUM,  Ca voces  in  Piedmont. 

GAYSTER,  or  Caystbon,  the  river  Karabu  in  Asia- 
tic Turkey. 

CAZORLA,  Cacoblo  in  Andalusia. 

CEA,  Cboo,  or  Htdbcbha,  the  island  of  Zea  in  the 
Grecian  archipelago. 

CEBA,  Cbva  in  Piedmont. 

CEBENNA,   Gbbeknici    Moxtbs,  or  Cemmekus 

Mons.  the  chain  of  the  Cbvenhbs. 
CECINA,  or  Cectwxa,  the  river  Cesixa  in  Naples. 
CEDROSIA,  or  Gedbowia,  the  prov.  of  Mkkrax  in 

Persia. 

CELA,  the  river  Fiumb-di-Trrba  -  Nrovo  in 
Sicily. 

CELEJA,  a  town  in  Noricum,  Cilli  or  Zilli  in 
Styria. 

CELEMANTIA,  Kalmixs  near  Komoni  in  Hun- 
gary. 

CELK>T)ERI8,  in  Cilicia  Aspcra,  by  Home  iden- 
tified with  Caxdebola,  by  others  with  Cklixdbo, 
or  with  Cemchrbo. 

CELETRUM,  Cabtobia  in  Greece. 

CKLEUSA,  the  river  Kels  in  Swabia. 

CELEUSUM,  Crleusus,  or  Celt*  Domus,  by  some 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  Kelhbim  in  Bava- 
ria, by  others  identified  with  Neitstadt,  and  by 
some  with  Oetlixo. 

CELIA,  or  Coxium,  Ceoli  in  the  Neapolitan  prov. 
of  Terra-di-Bari. 

CELIDNUS,  or  Celydnus,  a  river  of  Epirus,  the 
modern  Salmieh. 

CELLA,  Cellar  Cexla,  or  Skaesla,  Cells  in  Ha- 
nover. 

CELLA  AD  I81US,  Zki.l-ob-i>kr-1p»  in  Austria. 
CELLA  AD  LACUM  1NFERIOREM,  Zkll-am- 

Zei.labsee  in  Austria. 
CELLA  AD  MOSELLAM,  Zell-im-Hamb  in 

Rhenish  Prussia. 
CELLA  BADEN8I8,  Zkli.  in  Baden. 


CELLA  DEI  INFERIOR,  the  abbey  of  Untbk 
Zkll  in  Bavaria. 

CELLA  DEI  SUPERIOR,  Hofvkkzell  or  Obkr 
Zell  in  Bavaria. 

CELLA  FRANCONICA,  Zell  on  the  Saalo  in  Ba- 
varia. 

CELLA  RUDOLPHI,  Zell-am-Harrebj*bach  in 
linden. 

CELLA  SANCTI  BLAZII,  Blasirnzblla  in  Tlui- 
ringia. 

CELLA  SANCTI  CANICl,  Kilkehia,  Kilkexxa, 

or  Obeua,  Kilkenny  in  Ireland. 
CELLA  SALiE,  Sahlekhoprn  in  Bavaria. 
CELLA  T1ROLEN8IS,  Zell  in  Tyrol. 
CELNIU8,  by  some  antiquaries  identified  with  the 

river  Dbveron  in  Bunlfuhire,  by  others  with  the 

Spey. 

CELSONA,  or  Galea,  Solsoka  in  Catalonia. 

GELTIBERIA,  a  province  of  llispania  Tarraco- 
nonsis,  comprising  the  modern  provinces  of  Ara- 
oox,  Navabbb,  and  the  Caotiles  in  Spain. 

CELTORUM  MONTES,  the  Cabtal  range  in  Au- 
vergne. 

CELURCA,  or  Moss  Rosabcm,  Montrose  in  Scot- 
land. 

GEM  A,  Moxtb-Cautuone  in  the  Maritime  Alps. 
CKMELIUM,  Cimieb  in  the  Sardinian  prov.  of  Nice. 
CENEBUM,  Genxappk  in  Limburg. 
CENESTUM,  Santa  Lucia  in  Corsica. 
CENETUM,  Cerreto  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Terra-di-  Lavoro. 
CENIO,  or  Cekion,  the  river  Fal  of  Cornwall. 
CENISIUS  MONS,  Mont  Cbxis  in  Savoy. 
CENNA,  or  Cixha,  Lakobhzenn  in  Bavaria. 
CENNACUM,  or  Guineium,  Ciuxey  in  Namur. 
GENOMANIA,  Lr  Mass  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Sarthe. 

CENTA,  the  river  Coxta  in  Piedmont. 
CENTRITES,  or  Nicepiiobium,  a  river  in  Armenia 

Magna,  probably  the  Khabcb. 
CENTRONUM  REGIO,  or  Tabrentaslk  Comi- 

tatur,  the  Tabbxtaisb  in  Savoy. 
CENTRONUM  CIVITAS,  Daraktubia,  or  Fori* 

Glad  on,  Moutibrs  in  Savoy. 
CENTULUM,  Saint  Ricquibb  in  the  French  dtp. 

of  Somme. 

CENTUM  CELL -40,  or  Trajaxi  Pobtus,  Civita 

Veocria  in  the  Papal  states. 
CENTUM  COLLES,  Hunobrtsbiiel  in  Trausyl- 

vania. 

CENTUMVALLES,  Cbntovalli  in  Lombnrdy. 
CEPARUM  PROMONTORIUM,   Cape  Cokma- 

CHErrt  in  Cyprus. 
CEPELIA,  the  island  of  Coepel  in  the  Danube. 
GEPEKOSUM,  Fort  Louis  in  Guyana. 
CEPHALiE  PROMONTORIUM, or  Capita,  Cape 

Mesubata  in  Tunis. 
CEPHALENIA,  Cephallbxb,   Cbpualoxia,  Sa- 

uva  or  Mklalxa,  the  island  of  Cefalonia  in 

the  Ionian  group. 
CEPHALOEDES,Cephaloei>ium,  or  Ckphaleoum, 

Cbpalu  in  Sicily. 
CEPHI8SUS,  or  Crphihok,  the  river  Podhoxibta, 

falling  into  the  gulf  of  Engbia. — Also  the  Ma- 

rospotamo  flowing  into  Lake  Co  pais. 
CEPIANA,  or  Pixblum,  Pimiiel  in  Portugal. 
CERAMiCUS  SINUS,  the  Gulp  or  Cos  in  the  Ger- 
man archipelago. 
CERAMIN,  Sepolia  in  Attica. 
CERASUS,  or  Pharxacba,  Kbbesux  in  Anatolia. 
CERA  UN  I  A,  Cerises  in  Cyprus. 
CKKAUNI  MONTES,  the  Moxti-oella-Chimera 

or  Acbocebaunian  Mountains  of  EpiniK. 
CERBALUS,  or  Gebvaxus,  the  river  Gbbvabo  in 

Naples,  an  affluent  of  the  Candelaro. 
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CERBICA.  Sbekhah  in  Tunis. 

CERCED1US,  the  river  Bavano  in  Sicily. — Also 

tho  river  Liamone  in  Corsica. 
CEKC1NA,  or  Cercinna,  the  island  of  Kerkise  in 

tlie  Syrtis  Minor  off  the  coast  of  Barbarv. 
CEREBELIACA,  Cuabeuil  in  the  dep.  of  Drome. 
CERENTU IA,  Grbijntia  in  Calahria-Citra. 
CERE8IU8,  the  river  Tresa  in  Lombardy. 
CERES1US  LACUS,  the  Laoo-di-Lugano. 
CERET1CA,  Cardigan  in  Wales. 
CERETICENS1S  COMITATCS,  Cardiganshire. 
CERFENNIA,  Popoli  in  AbruxEO-Citra. 
CERNE,  by  some  identified  with  Madagascar,  by 

others  supposed  to  be  Madeira  or  Porto-Santo. 
CERNI  A,  Cerines  in  Cyprus. 
CERI'ERATjE,   or  Cortacom,  Coutrah  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Gironde. 
CERTIACUM,  or  Zurhacim,  Zurxach  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Aargau. 
CERVARIA,  Cervrra  in  Catalonia. 
CERVIA,  Chikvkeh  in  Hainault. 
CERVI MONTI  CM,  or  Hihsckberoa,  Hirschbero 

in  Silesia. 

CERV1MONTIUM  AD  SALAM,  Hirschbero  on 
the  Soale. 

CERV1MONT1UM  WESTFALIvE,  Hirschbero 
in  Prussia, 

CERVIUM,  Cib&f  iu  tho  Swiss  cant,  of  Grisona. 

CESTRIA,  Deva,  or  Dbuna,  Chester  in  Cheshire. 

CE8TRIEN81S  COMITATUS,  Cheshire. 

CETANA,  Scopello  in  Sicily. 

CETIUM,  or  Aelium  Cetium,  a  town  in  Xoricum, 
according  to  Kruse,  Mautkkn  in  the  Wiener- 
walde,  according  to  others  St.  Polten. 

CETIU8  MONS,  in  Pomerania,  the  Kallennkrg. 

CHABERIS,  Cavrryputnam  in  Hindustan. 

CHABERIS,  the  river  Cavert  in  Hiudostan. 

CHABR1US,  a  river  in  Clialcedicc,  the  modern 
Chabria  or  ClLABRO. 

CHADRACH,  H a orach  in  Code-Syria. 

CHALC1S  EUBUiiE.  the  island  of'NKROROPONT. 

CHALCEDON,  or  Calchedon.  now  Kadi-Keui  on 
the  shore  of  Asia- Minor  opposite  Constantinople. 

CHALDi+IA,  theSW  part  of  Babylonia,  now  Irak- 
Arabi,  which,  stretching  aloug  the  r.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  extended  as  far  into  the  desert  on  the 
W  as  could  be  rendered  habitable  by  irrigation. 
The  oldest  name  of  this  region  was  Shinhar  or 
Shingar.  The  names  Chald^ea  and  Babylonia 
arc,  however,  used  interchangeably  by  early  wri- 


CH  ALL'S,  or  Chalys,  a  river  in  Cyrrhestica.  the  mo- 
dem Kawik  or  Kovaik. 
CHALUSUS,  or  Trava,  the  river  Tkavb  in  Hol- 


CHANTILIACUM,  Chantilly  in  the  French  dep 
of  Oise. 

CHAONIA,  in  Epirus,  now  Camtna  in  Albania. 
CHARADRUS.  a  river  in  Epirus.  now  the  Zalongo* 
CHARAX,  now  Kara-Kjua  in  the  Crimea. 
CHARIATUM,  Cariati  in  Naples. 
CHARIC1S,  or  Charistus,  a  river  in  Colchis,  the 

modern  Tamusa. 
CHARIDEM1  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Gat  a  on 

the  coast  of  Granada  in  Spain. 
C1IARMUTHAS,  probably  V  km  bo  on  the  E  coast  of 

the  Arabian  gult. 
CHELEDONIUM   PROMONTORIUM,  Sacrum 

Promoxtorium,  or  Tauri  Promontokicm,  Cape 

Cheledom  on  the  S  coast  of  Anatolia. 
CHELONITES  PROMONTORIUM,  the  modern 

Oapk  Tornkjul 
CIIELONOT1CUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  ok  Arcadia. 
CHEMONT1UM,  Ciibmmte  in  Transylvauia. 
CHERRONE,  Cukbosksc*  Hkroclea,  or  Hkuai  i.ko- 


tari'm  Oppidvm.  probably  Eupatoria  on  the 

of  the  Black  sea,  in  the  Crimea. 
CHERSO,  Chbrson  on  the  Dnieper  in  Russia. 
CHERSONESUS,  Cape  Chersoxr-si  on  the  coast  of 

Oreece. 

CHERSONESUS.  the  peninsula  of  Koripatan  in 

tho  Concan  in  India. 
CHERSONESUS  C1MBR1CA,  the  Danish 

of  Jutland,  Schlrswig,  and  Holistein. 
CHERSONESUS  TAURICA,  Tacrjca.  Tairica 

Terra,    Cuerm>nrscb    Scythica.  Chersoxbsli 

Magna,  Chkhsosesis  Crimea,  or  Tartarja  Cu- 

mea,  the  Crimea  in  the  Russian  gov.  of  Taarida. 
CHERSONESUS  THRACL+;  the  peninsula  of  the 

Dardanelles  or  Gallipoli. 
CHI  AGRA,  the  river  Chagres  in  Central  America. 
CHI  EM  US  LACUS,  the  Chirm-See  in  Bavaria. 
CHILCA,  or  Insula  Sancti  Columbian,  Icolxkiu. 

in  the  Scottish  Hebrides. 
CHILI  REGIO,  Chile  or  Chili  in  8.  America. 
CHILMORIA,  or  Kilmora,  Kilmorr  in  Co.  Cavan. 
CHILONIUM,  Kiela,  Kielakcm,  Kilana,  or  Kilo- 

NirM,  Kiel  in  Denmark. 
( 1IIMACUM,  Chim ay  in  Hainault. 
CHIM^ERA,  now  Kimara  in  Albania. 
CHIM /ERA  MONS,  in  Lycia,  probably  the  modern 

C'llAOUS. 

CHINA,  Sina,  orSiXARUM  Reoio,  the  modem  Chuu. 
CIUNAPHAL,  or  Sardabal,  a  river  of  Mauritania 

Csesariensis.  probably  the  modern  SnELurr. 
CHINIACUM,  Ciiixy  in  Luxemburg. 
C1IINNERETH   MARE   GENNESAR  LACUS. 

Gexxrsaritib  Lac  us,  Galiu£je  Mare,  or  Tim- 

ridis  Lacus,  the  Bahr-bl-Tahrria,  or  Lark  or 

Tiberias  of  Svria. 
CHI  ON,  Macris,  or  Pittusa,  the  island  of  Sao  in 

the  Grecian  archipelago. 
CHIOVIA,  or  Kiovia,  the  gov.  of  Kiev  in  Rai*u. 
CHIOVIEN8I8  PAL AT1N  ATUS,  the  gov.  of  Kiev 

in  Podolia. 

CHIPPENHAMUM.  Chi  pi-en  ham  in  Berks. 
CHOASPES,  the  river  Attocx.  an  affluent  of  the 

Ganges.— Also  a  river  of  Suaiana,  the  modem  Ks- 

rah  or  Karasc. 
CHOBUS,  a  river  of  Colchis,  perhaps  the  Krmkhal, 

which  flows  into  the  Black  sea  to  the  N  of  the 

Phasis. 

CHOIN1TIA,  or  Komza,  Kauriti  in  Prussia. 
CHORSA.  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  now  Kars. 
CHOT1MIA.  or  Chotikum.  Chotvm  in  Bessarabu. 
CHREMlSSiE  MONA8TER1UM,  or  Crembsaxcn. 

Kreuhmunster  in  Austria. 
CHREPSA,  or  Crrssa,  the  island  of  Chexso  in  the 

Adriatic. 

CHRISTA,  Crestidicm,  or  Crestcm,  Crest  in  tbe 

French  dep.  of  Drome. 
CHRISTIAN  I _  MUNITIO,  Frikdricmsort.  or  Cau*- 

tianspribrs  in  Schleawig. 
CHRISTIANOPOLIS,  or  Chrirtiaxrtadil'm,  Chios- 

tianstadt  in  Sweden. 
CHRISTINA  PORTUS,  Christian  ha  t  sen  on  the 

Wener  bike  in  Sweden. 
CIIRISTOPOLIS,  in  Thrace,  Jrsikoi  near  the  riw 

Strvmaa.  ' 

CHRONOPOLIS,  or  Tilsa,  Tilsit  in  Prussia. 
CHRONUS,  Pregella,  or  Memela,  the  river  Mi 

mbl  in  Prussia. 
CHKUDIMA,  Cbrudim  in  Bohemia. 
CHRYSA,  Garderognissa  in  Crete 
CHRYSII  AURAN1A,  Altenboru  in  Hungary. 
CHRYSIUS.  the  river  Koicosch  in  Hungary. 
CHRYSOPOLIS.  SctrrARi  in  Albania. 
CHYDAS,  the  river  Rosamarina  in  Sicilv. 
CIABRUS.  Ciambrdb,  or  Cerrus,  tbe  river  Joc»  if 

Zebris  in  Bulgaria. 
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CIB0NIENSI8   C0M1TATUS,  the   territory  of 

Hbrmanxrtadt  in  Transylvania. 
CIBONIUM,  or  Hbrmannopolis,  HERMANxsrAnr  in 

Transylvania. 
CIBURfUM  MUNIS,  Zkbrx  or  Sabinow  in  the 

Hungarian  comitat  of  Zarosch. 
CICESTRIA,  Chichester  in  Sussex. 
CILIANUM,  Cigliaxo  in  Piedmont. 
CILICIA.  Biala  in  Silesia. 

CILICIA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the 
portions  of  the  Turkish  poshalik*  of  Karamania 
and  Adonia.  The  W  division  of  this  region  was 
known  as  C.  Trachea  ;  the  E  as  C.  Campeftris. 

CILNIANA,  Estrpoxa  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Gra- 
nada. 

CILURNUM,  perhaps  Collbrtox  in  Northumber- 
land. 

CI.VLACULUM,  or  Camaclcm,  Comacchio  in  I^>m- 
b.irdv 

CIMARUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capr  8pai.a  in 
Crete. 

CIMBRIA  PARVA.  Pomrraria  in  Prussia. 

CIMBRORUM  PORTUS,  Cimbbisham  in  Sweden. 

CIMININIUS  LACUS,  Laoo-di-Vico  in  the  Papal 
delep.  of  Viterbo. 

CIMMERIUM,  Erri-Kriu  or  Leoeopol  in  the  Rus- 
sian gov.  of  Taurida. 

CIMOLIS,  Knrou  on  the  Black  sea. 

CIMOLUS,  or  Echirossa,  the  island  of  Cimoli  in  the 
Cvclades. 

CI  NO  A,  Cixca  in  Aragon. 

CINGCLUM,  Cumuli  in  the  Papal  States. 

CINAMONIFERA  REQIO.  a  name  given  bv  Pto- 
lemy to  the  NE  angle  of  Africa,  or  of  the  Somali 
territory. 

CINNIBANTUM,  Kimboltox  in  Huntingdonshire. 
CIOS,  or  Orbcus.  a  river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  perhaps 

the  Esrer  or  Iskra. 
CIOS,  or  Pkuscias,  Ohio  in  Anatolia. 
CIRCjEDM  PROMONTORIUM,  Mokte-Cibcbllo 

in  the  Campngna-di-Roma. 
CIRCIDIUS.  a  river  of  Corsica,  the  modern  Ripe. 
CIREOLA.  Zirl  or  Cirle  in  Tyrol. 
CIRRADIA,  Silhet  in  Bengal. 
CIRRHA,  Saloxa  on  the  gulf  of  Salona. 
CIRTA,  or  Cirta  Julia,  Constaktixa  in  Algeria. 
CI8AMU8,  Chisamo  in  Crete. 
CT8IMONS,  Ommoxe  in  Lomlnrdv. 
CISTERCIUM.  Citbacx  or  Cistbrx  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Cote-d'Or. 
CISTHENE,  the  island  of  Cabtrl- Rosso  off  the 

coast  of  Caramania. 
CITH.ERON  in  Bceotia,  the  modem  Mouxr  Ei.a- 

tria. 

CITHRUM.  Zottiwar  in  Thessaly. 
C1TIUM,  CitiRTi  in  Cvprus. 
CITIUM.  or  Ziz.e,  Zeitz  in  Prussia. 
CITUATUM,  or  CrruoRtm  Ixslla,  the  island  of 

Rcmnr  in  the  Danube. 
CIVITAS,  Civbda  in  Lonbardv. 
CI  VITAS  CA8TELLANA.  Citta-di-Ca*tell  in 

the  Papel  deleg.  of  Perugia. 
CIVITAS  CURIOSOPITUM,  or  Citriosolimaoih, 
by  some  identified  with  Quiupbr.  by  others  with 
Corsel'lt.  in  the  French  dep.  of  Finesterrc. 
CIVITAS  DINIEN8IUM,  or  Dinia,  Dioxe  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Basses- A 1  pes. 
CIVITAS  DUCALES,  Civita-Ditcalb  in  Naples. 
CIVITAS  EQUESTRIUM,  Coloxia  Equk^ris,  or 

NovioDCxtTM,  Nrojfs  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Vaud. 
CIVITAS  GOSLARI  A.  Goslar  in  Hanover. 
CIVITAS  L ACTOR ATIUM,  or  Lactura.  Lr.r- 

tourr  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oers. 
aVITAS  LEXOVIORUM,  or  Noviomaoih.  Li- 
biecx  in  the  French  dep.  of  Calvados. 


CIVITAS  LUTEVENSIUM,  Llteta,  or  Fobitm 

Mbroxbs,  Lodeve  in  the  French  dep.  of  Herault, 
CIVITAS  MELDORUM,  or  Mklduxcm,  Meaux  in 

the  French  dep.  of  8einc-et-Mame. 
CIVITAS  MONTIS  GRACCEN81S.  or  Zaoravia, 

Aoram  in  Croatia. 
CIVITAS  NAMNETICA.  Coriuvicxum,  or  Nam- 

retes,  Naxtbh  in  the  French  dep.  of  Loire-In- 

fericure. 

CIVITAS  OCENSIS,  Oca,  Coloxia  Osa,  or  Eva, 

Tripoli  in  Barbary. 
CIVITAS  POMPEJONENSIS,  Pampelcxa  in  An- 

dalnsia. 

CIVITA8  REGALI8,  or  Civitab  Reqia,  Cicoau- 

Real  in  I>a  Mancha. 
CIVITAS  REMORUM.  Dcricortora,  or  Draocx.R- 

turum,  a  town  of  the  Remi  in  Gallia  Belgica, 

now  represented  by  Rheims  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Mnrne. 

CIVITAS  RODERICI.  or  Roderioopolib,  Ciudad- 

Roukioo  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Leon. 
CIVITAS  SALMARUM,  or  Ctvitas  Salmiexsicm, 

Castxllajib  in  the  French  dep.  of  Basses-Alpes. 
CIVITAS  8ANCTI  ANGEU,  Civita -  ui - Santo- 

Axoelo  in  Abruzzo-Ultra. 
CIVITA8  SANCTI  MINIATI8  AD  TEDESCUM, 

NtrvATo-AL-ToDBSCHo  in  TuBcanv. 
CIVITAS  SANICIENSIUM,  Saxicio,  orSAXRcicu, 

Sexes  in  the  French  dep.  of  Basses-  Alpes. 
CIVITAS  8EGE8TERORL  M,  Seocstsro,  or  8»- 

TARicoM,  a  town  of  the  Memini  in  Gallia  Narbo- 

nensis,  near  Sjstrbox  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Basses-Alpes. 
CIVITAS  TRIDENTINA,  Tridrxtum,  or  Tridek- 

torum  Castrlldm.  Trirxtr  or  Trexto  in  Tyrol. 
CIVITAS  V A L KNTINO RUM,  Valbxck  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Drome. 
CIVITAS  VALLENSIUM,  Octodorus,  or  Va- 

lixsa,  MfXTioxt  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Valais. 
CIVITAS  VAPPINCENSIUM,  or  VArrxitrM.  pro- 
bably Gap  in  the  French  dep.  of  Hautes- Alpes. 
CIVITAS  VASATICA,  Cosbio,  or  Coosidm,  Bazas 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Gironde. 
CIVITAS  VENETORUM,  Civitas  Vexbtica,  or 

Vexetra,  Vaskbs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Mor- 

bihan. 

CIVITAS  VIDUCA8SIUM,  Vibox  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Nord. 
CLADRUBIUM.  Kladrad  in  Bohemia. 
CLAGENFURTUM.  Claobmrdbt  in  Illyria. 
CLAMOCIACUM,  Clamrcy  in  the  French  dep.  of 

CLAMEROANIA,  Glamoroah  in  Wales. 
CLAMPETIA,  or  Lampetia,  Banto-Lucilo  in  Ca- 
labria. 

CLANIS,  Claris,  or  Glands,  a  river  of  Etruria. 

the  modern  Chiana. 
CLANIS,  or  Liris,  a  river  of  tatium,  the  modern 

Garioliaxo. 

CLANIU8,  Claris,  Glakis,  or  Litbrxub,  a  river  of 
Campania,  the  modern  Aaxo  or  Claxio. 

CLARA,  or  Maoxaxa,  Wbliba  in  Croatia. 

CLARA,  co.  Clarr  in  Ireland. 

CLAR.E  VALLE8,  Clarveaox  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Aube. 

CLARA  VALLI8.  Clairtbaox  in 

CLARA  VALLIS,  Zwbti.  in  Austria. 

CLARA  WERDA,  Scmoxewerd  in  Switzerland. 

CLARAMONTIUM.  Clebmort  in  Savoy. 

CLARASCUM,  Cherosca  in  Piedmont. 

CLAREXN'A,  a  town  in  Rhetium,  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  Ehixorx  on  the  Dan- 
ube, bv  others  identified  with  Kirciibeik. 

CLARENTIA,  Clare  in  Suffolk. 

CLARENTIA,  Ciiiarkxza  on  the  gulf  of  Lepanto. 
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CLAR1ACUM  AD  LIGERIM,  Clebt  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Loirot. 
CLAR1ACUM  AD  OLD  A  M,  Claira*'  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Lot-et-Garonite. 
CLARITA8  JULIA,  Espejo  in  Cordova. 
CLARIUM,  Chiaki  in  Milan. 
CLAROFONTARUM  PALATIUM,  Heiaebronn 

in  Salzburg. 
CLAROMON8.  Chiaromoxtb  in  Sicily. 
CLAROMONTIUM  LUTEVENSE,  Clekmoxt-i>i- 

Looey k  in  the  French  dep.  of  Herault. 
CLARUS  FONS,  Sherborne  in  Dorset. 
CLARUS  MONS  BKLLEVOISEN8IS,  Clermoxt- 

kn-Heauvoisis  in  the  French  dep.  of  Owe. 
CLARUS  MONS  LOTH  ARI  NO  I jE,  Clkkmoxt-kx- 

Arooxxb  in  the  French  den.  of  Marne. 
CLATEMA,  Vakiuxako  in  the  Papal  states. 
CLAUDIA  FOSSA,  Chioooia  in  the  Adriatic. 
CLAUDIA,  Miikicipikh  Claudium,   or  Claudo- 

NIUM,  ClAOEXFUKT. 

CLAUDIA  CASTRA,  Ci-audioc-ehtra,  Clevum,  or 
Glocestria,  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  Eng- 
land. 

CL  AUDIANOPOLIS,  Claudiopolis  or  Colcbvama, 
Klarisbxruro  or  Kolobvar  in  Hungary. 

CLAUDOMERUM.  Muros  in  Spanish  Galicia. 

CLAU8A,  or  Veruca,  Chicsa  in  lx>mbardy. 

CLAUSENTUM,  or  Southantonia,  Southampton 
in  England. 

CLAU8INA,  or  CLAUsmr,  Clausen  in  Tyrol. 

CLAUSTRUM  CAVALl,  Kafel  in  Tyrol. 

CLAUSULjE,  Cms*,  or  Slusa,  Sluts  in  the  Dutch 
prov.  of  Zieland. 

CLAUSULA  NIG K  vE,  8w a kte-Slu ys  in  the  Dutch 
prov.  of  Overyssel. 

CLAVASIUM,  Chiayasoo  or  Ciuvaria  in  Pied- 
mont 

CLAVUNIA,  Chiavexna  in  Lombardy. 
CLAZOMENJ2,  Vourla  in  Macedonia. 
CLEPIDAVA,  Kamiekieo  in  Podolia. 
CLESIUS,  CuAimius,  or  Clusius,  the  river  Chibke 

an  affluent  of  the  Oglio  in  Lombardy. 
CLIMAX,  a  mountain  in  Coele-Syria,  the  modern 

Kastrovan. 

CL1NIACUM,  or  Cluxinbum,  Cluny  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Saonc-ot-Loire. 
CLIPPIACUM,  or  Cliuiaqum,  Clichy  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Seine. 
CLISOBORA,  Delhi  in  Hindostan. 
CL1TERNIA,  Civita-Mare  in  Naples. 
CLITOR,  or  Clitokium,  Katzenes  in  Northern 

CLITUMNU8,  the  river  Cutumxo  in  the  Papal 
states. 

CL1V1A,  CuEVEin  Rhenish  Prussia. 

CLIVUS  SANCTI  LUCII,  Lucibrsteio  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  of  Orisons. 
CLODRANU8,  the  river  Fluvia  in  Catalonia. 
CLONA,  Clones  inco.  Fermanagh. 
CLONFERTIA,  Clonkbrt  in  co.  Galway. 
CLUANUM,  Clotne  in  co.  Cork. 
CLUDANUS  AMNIS,  Cluda,  Clota,  or  Glota, 

the  river  Clyde  in  Scotland. 
CLUDEM,  Klundert  in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  N. 

Brabant. 

CLUIDA,  the  river  Clwyd  in  Wales. 
CLUNIA,  FRLDKJKcn  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
CLUNIA,  or  Colonia  Clukia,  CoRUXNA-nKL-CoxDE 

in  Old  Castile. 
CLUNIUM,  or  Fakum  Sanct*  Catharine,  Catha- 

rina  in  Corsica. 
CLUPEDA,   Mkmblla,  or  Mkmelium,  Meuel  in 

Prussia. 

CLUS/E  VALLES,  VAUCLUBBin  the  French  dep.  of 
Vaucluse. 


CLUSONIUS,  the  river  Clusoke  an  i 
Po. 

CLYSMA,  Kooum  near  Suez  in  Egypt 
CNAPDALIA,  Kxapdale  in  Ajgyloshire. 
CNEDUS,  Gxincs,  Trjopla,  or  Peousa,  a  city  of 

Oaria,  near  Pobto-Grxovrse  on  the  SW  cowt  of 

Asia  Minor. 
CNESSUS,  Gciosa  in  Crete. 
COAGIA.  Kioeob  in  Danish  Sieland. 
COAGIUM,  Cassaro  in  Sicily. 
COBURGUM,  Cobuboium.  or  Devoma,  Cobibo  on 

the  Itz,  in  the  duchy  of  Coburg. 
COCCYMUT1UM,    or    Cocermctium,  Ccckeb- 

mouth  in  Cumberland. 
COCINTIA,  or  Consiuxum.  Coxsextia  in  (Vuabria. 
COCINTUM  PROMONTOR1UM,  Caj-e  St.lo  in 

Calabria. 

CODANIA,  CoooxiA,  HorxiA,  or  Hauxia,  the  city 
of  Copenhagen  in  Denmark. 

CODANONIA.  Sieland  in  Denmark. 

CODANUS  SINUS,  Codaklm  Mare,  or  ScEvirw 
Make,  the  Cattboat. 

CXELA  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  Kilia. 

COiLE  PERSIS,  Merdasiit  in  Persia. 

(XKLESYRIA,  or  Ph. ex i tlx  Liraresla,  the  valley 
between  the  chains  of  Libauus  and  Antilitunus 
in  Syria,  now  El-Bek-ach. 

(XELICORONA,  Himmelskron  in  Bavaria. 

CQ2LIUS  MONS,  Kellmvnz  in  Bavaria. 

COGNACUM,  or  Coxacum,  Cognac  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Charente. 

COILA,  or  Covalia,  Kyle  in  Ayrshire. 

COLA,  the  island  of  Cou.  off  the  W  coast  of  Scot- 
land. 

COLA  LAPPORUM,  Kola  at  the  mouth  of  ibe 

Lutto  in  Russian  Lapland. 
COLANIA,  Lanark,  or  perhaps  Coldixcram,  in 

Scotland. 

COLA  PIS,  the  river  Kulpa  in  Illyria. 

COLAS',  or  Coi^ssjk,  a  town  in  Phrygia 
near  the  village  of  Khonab  in  Asia  Minor. 

COLATIO,  or  Lituopolis,  a  town  of 
Steik  or  Kamneck  in  Illyria. 

COLBEROA,  Colbero  ir 

COLCESTRIA,  or  Colonia,  Culchbstbb  in  Es- 
sex. 

COLCHIS,  a  district  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  X  by 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  E  by  Iberia,  on  the  S  by  Ar- 
menia, and  on  the  W  by  the  Euxine,  comprising 
the  modern  Minorelia  and  a  part  of  Imibetu. 

COLDANIA,  Coldana,  or  Coldikoamum,  Collijg- 
uam  in  Berwickshire. 

COLDINGA,  Koloiroee  in  Jutland. 

COLDITIA,  CoLurra  in  Saxony. 

COLEDA,  or  Colonia  ad  YVixdam,  Coi-k-an-dw- 
Losse  in  Prussia. 

COLINUM,  Collin  in  Bohemia. 

COLL  AT  I  A,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  near  Coscouo 
in  the  Papal  states. 

COLLIPPO,  Leiria  in  Estremadnra. 

COLLIS,  Colle  in  Tuscany. 

COLLIS  MONTES,  Colmars  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Basses- Alpes. 

COLLIS  PEREGRINORUM,  or  Marbaciim,  Mab- 
uach  in  Wiirtemberg. 

COLLOP8  MAGNUS,  or  Chulla,  Collo  or  Colle 
in  Tunis. 

COLMAR,  Coloburoum,  or  Columbarum,  Colhab 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut-Rhin. 
COLMOGARO,  Kolmoorod  in  the  Russian  goT.of 

Wologda. 

COLOCI  A,  or  Coloeza,  Kolotsha  in  Hungary. 
COLOMENA,  Coulommiers  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Scinc-et-Marne. 
COLONE,  or  Colonidb*,  Coras  in  Greece. 
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COLONIA  AD  8PREAM,  or  Colonia  Makouca, 
Colx-on-the-Spree  in  Prussia. 

COLONIA  AUGUSTA  AROE  PATRENSIS,  Pa- 
thos in  Greece. 

COLONIA  AUGU8TA  PANHORMITANORUM, 
Paxhormus,  or  Paxormus,  Palkkmo  in  Sicily. 

COLONIA  AUGUSTA  TAUROMENITANA,  Ta- 
ormina  in  Sicily. 

COLONIA  AUGUSTA  VERONA  NOVA  GAL- 
LI  EN  I  AN  A,  Verona  in  Lombardy. 

COLONIA  AUREL1A  ANTONIANA,  or  Ovilia, 
Wh    in  Austria. 

COLONIA  AURELIANA  LAUREACENSIS, 
Lacrach  in  Austria. 

COLONIA  CLAUDA  AUGUSTA  FELIX  JU- 
DERA,  Zara-Vrcchia  in  Dalmatia. 

COLONIA  CLAUDIA  SAVARIA,  Steis-am-Ax- 
oer  in  Hungary. 

COLONIA  EBORACENSIS,  or  Colonia  Ebora- 
ccm,  York  in  Yorkshire. 

COLONIA  FERENTENENSIS,  or  Ferrxtixum, 
Monte- Fiasc-onb  in  the  Papal  state*. 

COLONIA  GEMELLA  JULIA  HIPPONESNIS 
PIA  AUGUSTA,  or  Hippo  Regius,  Bona  in  Al- 
geria. 

COLONIA  ITALICENSIS,  or  Trajani  Civitah, 
Sevilla-la-Vieja  in  Spain. 

COLONIA  JULIA  AUGUSTA  DERTONA,  Tor- 
ton  a  in  Piedmont. 

COLONIA  JULIA  AUGUSTA  PARMA,  Parma 
in  Italy. 

COLONIA  JULIA  AUGUSTA  SINOPE,  Sinab  or 

Sikope  on  the  Black  sea. 
COLONIA  JULIA  FANESTRIS,  or  Fakum,  Faxo 

in  Lombard  v. 
COLONIA  JULIA  OCTAVIONORUM,  or  Colo- 

rla  Pacbxsis  Classjca,  Fhejus  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Var. 

COLONIA  JULIA  PARIANA,  or  Parilm,  a  town 

in  Mysia  Minor,  according  to  Kruse  Kamariss. 
COLONIA  JULIA  SALONA,  Salona,  or  Salo, 

Salona  in  Dalmatia. 
COLONIA    LAODICENA,    Laooicea  Cabiosa, 

Laodicia,  or  Laodacea  ao  Lihanlm,  near  Ju- 

suia  in  Co:le-Svria. 
COLONIA  LIBlSOSANORUM,  or  Libisosa,  Li- 

zi'za  in  New  Castile. 
COLONIA  NAPOCENSIS,  or  Napoca,  a  town  in 

Dacica,  by  Spon  identified  with  Klai 

by  D'Anville  with  Doboca. 
COLONIA  NEPENSIS,  or  Nepete,  New  in  the 

Papal  deleg.  of  Viterbo. 
COLONIA  OST1A,  Ostia  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Tiber. 

COLONIA  PATRICIA  CORDUBENSIS,  or  Cor- 
duba,  Cordova  in  Spain. 

COLONIA  ROMULEA,  Colonia  Romulensis,  or 
Uispalis,  Sevi  lla  in  Andalusia. 

COLONIA  SABRATA,  Sabkatha,  or  Tbipoli  Af- 
bicaxa,  Tripoli- Vecchia  in  Tripoli. 

COLONIA  SEPTIMIA  RESAINESIORUM,  Re- 
saina,  or  Res  in  a,  Ras-  Ain  in  Irak-Arabi. 

COLONIA  SOLMONTINA,  Solmoxa,  or  Sclmo, 
Salmona  in  Abruxxo- Ultra. 

COLONIA  SUTRINA,  or  Sutrium,  Satri  in  Vi- 
terbo. 

COLONIA  TOLOSA,  Tolosatium  Civitas,  Tolosa 
Palladia,  or  Tholosa,  Toulouse  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Haut-Garonne. 
COLONIA  VENEREA  NABRISSA  AUGUSTA, 

Lbbrmja  in  Seville. 
COLONIA  ZEMENSIUM,  Czemetz  on  the  Danube 

in  Wallachia. 
COLOPHON,  a  city  of  Ionia,  near  Cuille  on  the 
Halys. 


COLOSIA,  or  Colosium,  Kolosch  in  Transylvania. 
COLOSVARIENSIS   COM1TATU8,   the  co.  of 

Clausenbubu  in  Transylvania. 
COLRANA,  Colikaine  in  Ireland. 
C0LRANENS1S  COMITATUS,  co.  Londoni.eury 

in  Ireland. 

COLUBRARIA,  the  island  of  Oputcsa  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

COLUMBARIA,  or  Pelius,  the  island  of  Coluu- 
uari-de-Trepami  off  the  W  coast  of  Sicily. 

COLUMBIANA,  Columbatz  in  Servia. 

COLUMELLA,  Cathone  in  Calabria. 

COLUMN.*:  HERCULES,  Calpe  and  Abyla  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

COLUMNARUM  CAPUT,  Cape  Colonna  in  Cala- 
bria-Ultra. 

COLURNUM,  Colorno  in  Parma. 

COMACENUS  LACUS,  Larius  Lacus,  orCoMExais 
Lacus,  the  Laoo-di-Como  in  Italy. 

COMAGENUS,  or  Comianus,  a  town  in  Pannonia 
Superior,  near  Kaumbbku  in  Austria. 

COMANA  PONTICA,  a  town  of  Pont  14  near  Ta- 

BACnZAN. 

COMARA,  Comarnum,  or  Crumbxum,  Comoro  in 
Hungary. 

COMARIA,  Cape  Comorix  in  Hindustan. 

COMARUS,  Camerino  in  I'axos. 

COMARUS,  or  Monacexis,  a  Roman  station  in 
Lower  Egypt,  near  SnAMAM-EL-GiiARBiEii. 

COMES  ATI  UM,  Comrsazzo  in  Lombardy. 

COM  IDA  VA,  in  Dacia,  now  Salxoorp  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

COMIDAVA  AD  8AMOS1UM,  Dis-Oiemcii  in 
Transylvania. 

COMINEL'M,  CoMMIXILM,  OrCoMMlNSICUM,  CoMINES 

in  West  Flanders. 

COMINUM,  or  Hepilestia,  the  island  of  Comino 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

COM1TATIS  MALA,  Greve>m i  hlk.n  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin. 

COM  MA  GENE,  or  Euphratebia,  Shemuath  in  Nor- 
thern Syria. 

COMMENASES,  the  river  Gooea  in  India. 

COMMERCIACUM,  Commercy  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Meuse. 

COMMOTOVIA,  or  Commotoyium,  Kommotau  in 
Bavaria. 

C0MP1TUM  ANAGNLNUM,  Sarvignano  in  the 
Papal  States. 

COMPLUTUM,  Alcala-de-Hkxareb  in  New  Cas- 
tile. 

COM  PSA,  Coma  in  Principato-Ultra. 
COMPULTERIA,  Maria-ue-Covulterr  in  Hol- 

OOMUM  NOVOCOMUM,  or  Novum  Comum,  Como 
in  Lombardy. 

CONA,  Condioa,  or  Coxium,  Cosse  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Nievre. 

CONATIA,  Tybconxrl  in  Ireland. 

CONCA,  Concha,  or  Coxcia,  Cuenca  in  Spain. 

CONCANA,  Congas-de-Oxis  in  Asturias,  or  per- 
haps Saxtillaxa  in  Asturias. 

CONCANGIUM,  Keximl  in  Westmoreland. 

CONCARNEUM,  Cokcarxeau  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Finisterre. 

CONCEPTIONIS  SINUS,  Conception  Bay  in  New- 
foundland. 

CONCH  jE,  Conches  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure. 
CONCORDIA,  Tomar  in  Estrcmadura. 
CONCORDIA,  a  town  of  the  Nemetes,  supposed  by 

Simler  to  be  Kicuersbeko  in  Lower  Alsace ;  by 

others  identified  with  Altstaot  on  the  Lutter; 

by  others  with  Drgsexheim. 
CONCORDIA  SALT  US,  or  Cokcrbssakum,  Congo  k- 

sault  in  tlie  French  dep.  of  Cher. 
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CONDjEUM,  Coxhatum,  or  Coxditum,  Cordk  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Nurd. 

CONDjEUM  AD  NOVALLUM,  Cosi>e-8Ur-Noir- 
1;  a  1  in  the  French  dep.  of  Calvados. 

CON  DATE,  Konoen  in  Wiirtemberg. 

CON  DATE,  Conor  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure. 

CON  DATE,  a  town  of  the  Carnavii,  by  some  iden- 
tified with  Northwich,  by  others  with  Coxolbtox 
in  Cheshire. 

CON  DATE,  or  Redoxum  Civitas,  Rexxes  in  the 

dep.  of  Isle-et-Vilaine. 
CONDATE,  or  Mokasterium  Sexonum.  Mosterkau- 

Fault-Yoxxe  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-ct-Marne. 
CONDERCUM,  a  town  of  the  Brigantes,  Bk.nweli. 

in  Northamberland. 
CONDOCHATES,  probably  the  river  Guxdur  in 

Hindostan. 

CONDOJANUM,  Coxdojaxi  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

CONDOM1UM  VASCONUM,  or  Londomum,  Con- 
dom in  the  dep.  of  Gers. 

CONDRIACUM,  Cosdrjcm,  or  Coxdrusium,  Co.n- 
drieux  in  the  dep.  of  Rhone. 

CONDRUSORUM  REGIO,  or  Condrubto,  Cordros 
in  Liege. 

CONDURA,  Coxdur  in  Bissenagur. 
CONEDRACIUM,  or  Coxxar*um,  Coxxerr  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Sarthe. 
CONELIANUM,  or  Cokrgliaxum,  Coxrqliaxo  in 

Lombardy. 
CONEUM.  or  Cuxejum,  Coxi  in  Piedmont 
CON  FLU  ENTE8,  Coblenz  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
CONFLUENTES,  or  Coxfluextia,  Coxflaxs  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Haut-Saone. 
CONFLUENTES,  or   Coxfluextia  Centroxum, 

Coxflaxs  in  Savoy. 
CONFLUENTES,  or  Coxfluextia  Helvetiorum, 

Coblenz  in  Switzerland. 
CONFLUENTES,  or  Coxflurxtia  Ixsuijb  Frax- 

ci&,  CoNFLAMs-Sr.-HosoRiMR  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Seine-et-Oise. 
CONFLUENTES,  or  Coxflurxtia  Lotharixoijr, 

Coxflaxs-kn  .1  am v  in  the  French  dep.  of  Mcusc. 
CONGA V ATA,  Staxwicks  on  the  river  Eden  in 

Northumberland. 
CONGELATUM  MARE,  Glacials  Mare,  Coxcke- 

tum  Mare,  Piobvjm  Mare,  Scythicum  Mare,  or 

Mobcoviticum  Mare,  the  Arctic  Oceax. 
CONGIUM,  Cabecox  in  Spain. 
CONGLETONIUM,  Coxolbtox  in  Cheshire. 
CONGUM,  Coxoo  in  Lower  Guinea. 
CONIA,  Cooxa  in  Piedmont. 
CONIL1UM,  Coxil  in  Seville. 
CON  1M BRA,  Coximbrica,  or  Coumrria,  Coimbra  in 

the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Beira. 
CONNACHTIA,  Coxxacoht  in  Ireland. 
CONNOBURGUM,  Coxxebubq  in  Prussia. 
CONNOV1US,  or  Tisobis,  Conway  in  Wales. 
CONOVIUM,  Abercokway,  or  perhaps  Cabr-Rhyn 

near  Conway  in  Wales. 
CONSABRUM,  Cokbukgra  in  the  Spanifih  prov.  of 

Toledo. 

CON8ENTIA,  or  Coxbextina  Civitas,  Cosrxza  in 

Calabria-Citra. 
CONSENTI N A  PROVINCI A, Calabria-Citerjore. 
CONSTANTIA,   or   Gaxodurum,    Coxbtanz  in 

Baden. 

CONSTANTIA,   Coxstantixa,  or  Nicephorium, 

Rakka  in  Mesopotamia. 
CONSTANTIANA,  Konstenza  in  Bulgaria. 
CONST ANTIENSE  TERRITORIUM,  Cotextix  in 

the  French  dep.  of  La  Manche. 
CONSTANTINO  PROVINCIA,  or  Coxstaxcia, 

the  prov.  of  Constantixe  in  Algeria. 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS,  Coxbtaktisoi'le. 
CONTEGIUM,  Cuxrna  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Valais. 


CONTIACUM,  or  Coxtium,  Coxty  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Sorame. 
CONTILIANUM,  Coxtioliaxo  in  the  Papal  Sutw. 
CONTINUM,  Coxcoxum,  or  Miraxoa  Dcru,  \L- 

randa-de-Durro  in  Portugal. 
CONTRA  ACIN1UM,  or  Traksacixcum,  Pestb  a 

Hungary. 

CONTR1BUTA,  Medixa-db-las-Torreb  in  Ettre- 
mauura. 

CONVALLIS,  Coxvallia,  or  Nivaria,  the  island  <J 
Tekeriffe. 

CONVENNA8,  Coxvry  in  Essex. 

JlJONVENTRIA,  orCovEXTRJA,  Covrxtby  in  War- 
wickshire. 

CON  VERSANUM,  or  Caperaaxlm,  Coxverbaxu  in 
Naples. 

COPALS,  Cepbi  xib,  Ualiartila,  the  Laoo-di-iV 

foolia  or  La 00  SnvA  in  Livadia. 
COPIIEN,  Co  as,  or  Choes,  the  river  Helmuxd  in 

Afghanistan. 
COPID,  Sybaris,  or  Thorium,  Tbrbabuoyo  near  the 

gulf  of  Tarentum  iu  Naples. 
CO  PING  A,  K  or  in  Li  on  the  Malarsee  in  Sweden. 
COPRANITIA,  CoFRAxm  on  the  river  Drave. 
COPRANITIA,  Kafroxexa  in  Croatia. 
COPTOS,  Co  ft  or  Kefht  in  Egypt 

rr  in  Nc 


COQUEDA,  the  river  Coquet  i 
CORACODES  PORTUS,  Porto-Corde  in 
CORA  SI  SH  M,  in  Cilicia,  now  Alaya. 
CORASLE,  or  Corassle,  the  island  of 

in  the  ^Egean  sea. 
CORAXII  MONTES,  the  Elbcrz. 
CORAX  PROMONTORIUM,  Ca 

xu  in  the  Crimea, 
CORAX,  or  Crotalus,  the  river  Co  rack  in  Nsplea 
CORBARIA  VALLIS,  Corbieres  in  Langoedoc 
CORBEJA,  Corbie  in  the  French  dep.  of  Soma*. 
CORBEJA,  Corvet  in  Westphalia. 
CORBELIUM,  Corbellum,  or  Corboxium  ad  8e- 

CORBENIACUM,  Corbext  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Aisne. 

CORBIENA,  or  Carbiexe,  Khorumabaj>  in  Irak 
Arabi. 

CORBINIACUM,  Corbioby  in  the  French  dep  of 


CORBINIACUM  NIVERNENSE, 

French  dep.  of  Nievre. 
CORBULON1S  MONUMENTUM,  Gboxixgex  in 

Holland. 

CORCAGIA,  or  Corcaxia,  Core  iu  Ireland. 
CORCAG1NENS1S  COM1T  ATI'S,  co.  Corx  in  Ire- 
land. 

CORCORAS,  or  Naupactus,  Laibacu  in  lUvria. 

CORCYRA,  Deepak  e,  Phxucia,  or  Phxacum  Is- 
bula,  the  island  of  Corfu  in  the  Mediterranean. 

CORCYRA,  Cohxola  in  the  island  of  Coreola. 

CORCYRA  NIGRA,  or  Corcyra  Illyrib,  the  is- 
land of  CoRzoLA  off  the  Dalmatian  coast 

COREA,  the  peninsula  of  Korea. 

CORETUS  SINUS,  the  Giuloe-Marr,  or  W  part  of 
the  Palus  Maaotia. 

CORFIN1UM,  Sabto-Prlixo  in  Abruxxo-Citra 

CORICEUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

CORINIUM,  DUROCOMOVIUM.OrClRCESTRIA, 

CESTER  in  Gloucestershire. 
CORINTHIACUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of 
COR1NTHUS,  or  Epiiyra,  the  city  of  Cometh  in 

Greece. 

CORIOLANUM,  or  Cobiolum,  Cariguaxo  in  Cala- 
bria-Citra. 

CORIOVALLUM,   Falcoburqlm,    or  V 
Moss,  Falkexbrro  in  Limburg. 
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CORITICUM.  Krixoa  in  Carinthia. 
CORLINUM.  Cori.is  in  PniBBia. 
(X)RNACUM,  Zata  in  Lower  Hungary. 
CORNELIA,  or  Wimmha,  Wrarrax  on  the  Neckar. 
CORNELIANUM,  Corxeillax  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Gers. 

CORN  ELI  I  MONASTERIUM.  Corxelicsmcsster 

in  Prussia. 
CORNETUM,  Gorxeto  in  Naples. 
CORNI,  Corxrto  in  Sardinia. 
CORNUBIA,  Corxcwai.ua,  or  Dcmxoxiorum  Rkoio, 

Corxwam.  in  England. 
CORNCVIENSI8.  Jaoerxdorp  in  Silesia. 
COROCONDAME,  Famaooria  or  Tama*  in  the 

Crimea. 

CO  ROD  A  MUM,  Cape  Kuriat  on  the  Arabian  gulf. 
COROMANDELA,  or  Sorarum  Reoio,  Cor'omaxdei. 

in  Hindostan. 
CORONA,  the  river  Coroxe  in  Lombardv. 
CORONiEBURGUM,  Crorenburo  or  Kboxbero  in 

Denmark. 
CORONIA,  Lardsxroxa  in  Sweden. 
CORONTA.  near  Abpro  in  Northern  Greece. 
COROPAS8US,  Kox-Hissar  in  Asia  Minor. 
COROS,  the  river  Bexoimer  in  Persia. 
CORREGIUM.  Correoio  in  Modena. 
CORSILIANUM.  or  Corsiaxcm,  Piexza  in  Tuscany. 
COR8T0RPITUM.  or  Morstorpitpm,  according  to 

Camden,  Morpeth  ;  but  by  *ome  supposed  to  be 

Corbrwor  in  Northumberland. 
CORTENACUM,  Couetexay  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Loiret. 

CORTENACUM,    Cortracum,  or  Cortoriaccm, 

Cocrtray  in  W.  Flanders. 
CORTYNA,  Cobtyxia,  or  Gortira,  near  Novi-Car- 

tei.1.  in  Crete. 
CORU,  Cape  Ortegal  in  Spain. 
CORVI  INSULA,  Corvo  in  the  Canary  group. 
CORYCEON  PROMONTORIUM.orCoRrcrs  Moss, 

Cape  Codrco  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
CORYCUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Karachi 

in  Crete. 

CORYPHA8IUM,  Cape  Zoxchio  on  the  coast  of 
Greece. 

COS,  Coos,  Ceos,  Cea,  Caris,  or  Meropis,  thn  island 

of  Staxchio  in  the  Mediterranean. 
COSA,  or  Cossa,  Arsidoxia  in  Tuscany. 
COSAMBA,  Balasorr  in  Hindostan. 
C(  )SANUM.  Sant.»-Stkkan<»  in  Tuscany. 
COSELIA,  Kosel  in  Prussia. 
COS  F  ELD  I  A,  Coesfei.d  in  Hanover. 
COSLINUM,  Co«i.rx  in  Prussia. 
COSSIACUM,  CossE-i.E-ViviERS  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Mavenne. 
COSSOVOPOLITANA,  Amsri.peld  in  Servia. 
COSSYRA,  Cosyra,  or  Cosyrus,  the  island  of  Pax- 

tai.aria  in  the  Mediterranean. 
COSSYRA.  Oppewmjo  in  the  island  of  Pantalaria. 
COSTRINUM.  or  Castrircm,  Castrix  in  Prussia. 
COTBRI8IUM,  Cottbris  in  Prussia. 
COTHA,  Cothrxa,  or  Cotherii;h,  Kotiiek  in  An- 

halt-Kothen. 

COTIARI8,  probably  the  river  Meikoxo  in  Bur- 
mah. 

COTTIiE,  CoMto  in  Piedmont. 
COTTIARA,  Cocnix  in  Travancore. 
COTTOBARA,  Masulipatam  in  Hindostan. 
COTTONARA.  Caxara  in  Hindostan. 
COTY.EUM.  Kctahiyah  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
COTYORA,  Bi  yur-Kaleh  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
COVARIA,  Koevar  in  Transylvania. 
COVELIACE.  Kocrei.  in  Bavaria. 
COVELIACUS.  the  river  Kocrkl  in  Transylvania. 
COVORDIA,  Koevobdex  in  Holland. 
CRACOVIA,  Cracow. 


CRAGU8,  a  mountain  in  Lrcia,  Monte-di-Gokoxte. 
CRAMBU8A,  the  island  of'CRAMBi *sa  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

CRAN./E,  the  island  of  Marathoxisi  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

CRANON,  accordincr  to  Kruse,  Sarliki  in  Thessnlv. 
CRATHI8,  or  Cratiics,  the  river  Crati  in  Cala- 
bria. 

CRATUMNUM,  Craox  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Mavenne. 

CREjE  ;ESTUARIUM,  the  Frith  op  Cree  in  Gal- 
loway. 

CREDtLIUM,  Croil  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oije. 
CHEDULIO,  Crillox  in  the  French  dep.  of  Vau- 
close. 

CREMA.  Crema  in  Lombardv. 
CRF.MENECUM.  Krrmixiex  in  Volhvnia. 
CREMENS1S  AGER,  Cremasco  in  Lombardy. 
CREMESIA,  Krrmb  in  Austria. 
CREMNICIUM.  Kremxitz  in  Hunpary. 
CREPACOR1UM,  Crevacokre  in  Piedmont. 
CRKPIACUM,  or  Crespiacum,  Crespy  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Oise. 

CRKPIACUM,  Crepy  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aisne. 
CREPICORDIUM,  Crevecteur  in  N.  Brabant. 
CRETA.  the  island  of  Crete. 
CREUTZBERGA,  KREirrxHBRo  in  Silesia. 
CREVANT1UM,  Crevaxt  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Yonne. 

CRIMISA,  or  Crjmissa,  Cape  d'Ai.ice  in  Calabria- 
(Itra. 

CRIMI8US,  CRnrissrs,  or  Crixisls,  the  river  Beli- 
ca-Destbo  in  Sicily. 

CR18IUM.  Krbctt  in  Croatia. 

CRISSACUS  SINUS,  the  Gulp  of  Sai-oxa. 

CRISTOLIUM,  CREiuin  the  French  dep.  of  Oise. 

CRIUMETOPUM,  Cape  Orio  in  Crete. 

CROATIA,  or  Chrovatia,  Croatia. 

CROCIATONUM,  Carentax  in  the  French  dep.  of 
La  Manche. 

CROCILLIACA.  Croisille  in  Savoy 

CROCOD1LORUM  INSULA,  the  greater  Cat- 
mar  island  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

CROCODILORUM  OPPIDUM,  Medixet  Fatcm 
in  Efrypt. 

CROLLEJUM,  or  Ccrlejum,  Crevilly  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Calvados. 
CROMARTINUS  COMITATUS,  Cromartyshire 

in  Scotland. 
CROMARTIUM,  Cromarty  in  Scotland. 
CROMENA,  Kcrmax  in  Bohemia. 
CROSA,  the  river  Creuse  in  France. 
CR08NA,  Crosses  in  Prussia. 
CROSNA  AD  ELYSTRUM,  Crossrx  in  Prussia. 
CROTALU8,  the  river  Coracb  in  Calabria. 
CROTO.  Crotore  in  Naples. 
CROVIACUM,  Croy  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine- 

et-Marne. 

CROVU3,  Crow  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-et- 
Oisc. 

CRUA,  or  Croja,  Akhissar  in  Romania. 
CRUCENACUM,  or  Crlcixacitm,  Kreutexach  in 
Prussia. 

CRUCIBURGUM  AD  VIERNAM,  Kreutzbl'rq  in 
Weimar. 

CRUCIBURGUM  VENEDICUM,  Kkectsbero  in 
Prussia. 

CRUCISORA,  Corsoer  in  the  Great  Belt. 
CRUMLAVIA,  or  Crumlovium,  Krumlad  in  Mo- 
ravia. 

CRUSTUMERIA,  Marioliaxo  -  Vrcthio  in  the 
Papal  states. 

CRYBENSTENIUM,  the  castle  of  Rbif-hen-strix  in 
Prussia. 

CRY  IT  A,  Gbotta  in  Lnnbardy. 
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CRY  IT  A  AUREA,  Grottaolu  in  Naples. 
CRYPTA  NEAPOLITAN  A,  MoBTE-ni-pACsiuruo 

in  tlio  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-di-I^voro. 
CSAXADIEN8I8  COMITATUS,  the  comitat  of 

Ti»akau  in  Hungary. 
CSONGRADIENSIS  COM  I  TAT  US,  the  comiUt  of 

Thonorad  in  Hungary. 
CTESIPHON,  or  CiiaLko,  in  Assyria,  near  Al- 

Moruix. 

CUBITUS,  or  Elwhooa,  Elnbooex  in  Bohemia. 

CUCULUM,  Cucullo  in  Abruzzo. 

CUDA,  C«a  in  Portugal. 

CUFFINSTANIUM,  Kostheim  on  tlie  Main. 

CULARO,  Grexoblb  in  Franc*. 

CULEMBACENSIS  PRINCIPATUS,  the  lordship 
of  Cvlmbacii  in  Bavaria. 

CULMBACHIUM,  or  Clliibaclii.Cllmbacii  in  Ba- 
varia. 

CULMEN  URSI,  or  Ursulus,  the  BruTOBXBBBO  in 
the  Grisons. 

CUM  A,  or  Ctma,  a  city  in  .Eolis,  near Saxueru. 
CUMBERLANDIA,  Cumberlaxii. 
CUM  EOBURGUM,  CruMEBUBo  in  Fulda. 
CUMKTENSE  TERR1TOR1UM,  Como  in  Lom- 
bard v. 

CUMILLUM  MAGNUM,  Cioooxola  in  Lombardv. 
CUNCIANUM,  Gociaso  in  Sardinia. 
CUNETIO,    or   Maroaberoa,  Marlborough  in 
Wilts. 

CUXEUM  PROMONTOR1UM,  Cape  Santa-Ma- 

ria  in  Portugal. 
CUNEUS  AUREUS,  or  Spkluoa,  the  Spluoex  in 

the  Grisons. 

CUNIGAMIA,  or  Ccxxixohamia,  Cuxxinuham  in 
Ayrshire. 

CUPA,  the  river  Coi-a  in  Lombardy. 

CUPRA,  or  Cvpr-e  Farum,  Benedetto  iu  the  Pa- 
pal Rtatcs. 

CUPRA,  or  Cuprum,  Cupar  in  Fife. 

CUPRIMONTIUM,  Kupperbero  in  Silesia. 

CUPRIMONTIUM  AD  ALCMONAM,  Kupper- 
bero in  Bavaria. 

CUPRIMONTIUM  BOHEMIA,  Kupperbero  in 

CUPRIMONTIUM  GE8TRICLE,  Kupperbero  in 
Norway. 

CURDIA,  or  Curdistakia,  Kurdwtax. 

CURENSI8  AMNIS,  the  river  Correse.  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Tiber. 

CURES,  Correze  in  the  Papal  states,  or  perhaps 
Vesoovia. 

CURETIA,  the  river  Correze  in  France. 
CURETIUM,  the  town  of  Correze  in  France. 
CURIA,  or  Curia  RuarruRUM,  Cm  r  or  Coira  in 

the  Grisons. 
CURIA,  probably  Lanark  in  Scotland. 
CURIA,  Corte  in  Corsica. 

CURIA  BAVARICA,  or  Curia  Regextiaxa,  Hop 
in  Bavaria. 

CURIA  MAJOR,  Cobte-Maooiore  in  Parma. 
CURIA  MORAVICA,  Hop  in  Moravia. 
CURIA  MOR1CI,  Hof  in  Austria  near  Halzburg. 
CURIA  PIETRA,  Corbette  in  Lombardy. 
CURIA  REGIA,  Kokioshopex  in  Bavaria. 
CURIA  REGIS  AD  ALBIUS,  Koxiusuor  in  Bo- 
hernia. 

CURIA  REGIS  BADENSIS,  Koxiqshof  in  Baden. 
CUR1ANUM  PROMONTOR1UM,  Ca.e  Fkret  iu 

Guyennc. 
CURIAS,  Cape  Gavata  in  Cyprus. 
CUR  I  ETA,  the  island  of  Veulia  in  the  Adriatic. 
CURIETUM,  Veoua  in  the  island  of  that  name. 
CURIOSOLIMAGUS,  Corsexti  in  the  French  dep. 

of  IVord. 

CURLANDIA,  or  Cuboxia,  Couri-a.ni.  in  Russia. 


|CURLAND1^2  SINUS,  the  Ccrischb  -  Hapf  in 
Prussia. 

CURSU8  ACHILLIS,  the  island  of  Frooinsi  in  the 
Black  sea. 

CURT1SMILIUM,  Cobtrmioha  in  Piedmont. 
CUSSENACUM,  Kussxacht  in  the  cant,  of  Schwvi. 
CUSUS,  the  river  Waag  in  Hungary. 
CUTACIUM,  Kutais  in  Georgia. 
CUTILIA.  Coxtiollaxo  in  the  Papal  States. 
CUTNA,  Cuttna,  or  Kuttexebroa,  Kuttekbebo  in 
Bohemia. 

CUXHAYIA,  Kt  shaven  in  the  Hamburg  ferritorv. 
CYANE.E  INSULA  the  Pavoxare  islands  near 

the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus. 
CYBI8TRA,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  according  U 

D'Anvillc,  Costrreh  ;  according  to  Leake,  Kaba- 

iiibsab  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
CYCLADES,  the  group  of  islands  in  the  Grecian 

archipelago  which  encircled  Delos. 
CYCLOPUM  8COPULI,  the  blind  of  Fariouaii 

off  tlie  E  coast  of  Sicily. 
CYDAMUS,  in  Regio  Svrtica,  perhaps  Grai.amk. 
CYDNUS,  a  river  of  Cilfcia  Campestris,  the  Karam. 
CYGNEA,  Ctxavia,  or  Zwickavia,  Zwjceau  on  the 

river  Mulde  in  Lunenburg. 
CYLINDRINA,  the  prov.  of  Sibjxaour  in  Hindoa- 

tan. 

CYLISTARNUS,  the  river  Rocaxki.lo  in  Calabria. 
CYLLENE,  Chiabenea  or  Clarexza  in  Greece. 
CYM/EUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  or  Sardali  on  the 

coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
CYMINUS  LACUS,  the  LAoo-Di-Piooin  the  Papal 

States. 

CYNOPOLIS,  or  Cabum  Ubba,  near  Samullat  on 
the  Nile. 

CYPARISSIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capi  Ca- 
nello  on  tho  \V  coast  of  Greece,  or  perhaps  Capi 
ApinAouA. 

CYPARI8SIU8  SINUS,  the  Gclf  op  Roscbio  »t 
the  mouth  of  the  Alpheius  in  Greece. 

CYPRES8ETA,  Soboue  in  the  dep.  of  Vauclose. 

CYPRUS,  Acamaxthib,  Amathusia,  or  Colixia,  the 
island  of  Cipro  or  Cypbus. 

CYPSELA,  or  Ctp8EM.a,  a  town  in  Thrace,  accord- 
ing to  Kruse,  Ipsa  la. 

CYRENAICA,  CraRXAA.  or  Pbrtapous  Libya,  the 
territory  of  Barcah  in  Barbary. 

CYRENE,  Kaibwax  in  Tunis. 

CYRRHESTICA,  Halkb  or  Aleppo  in  Asiauc  Tor- 


key. 
CYRUS, 


Koro,  or  Crasca,  the  river  Kir  in  Ar- 


menia. 

CYTA,  Kutais  in  Imiretia. 
CYT.EUM,  Settia  in  Crete. 
CYTHERA,  the  island  of  Cebioo. 
CYTHNU8,  o 


one  of  the  Ov- 


CYZICUS,  or  Dolioxis  Iksula.  Cauuoo  in  the  se* 

of  Marmora. 
CZASLAVIA,  Ceasi.au  in  Bohemia. 
CZERDINUM.  CzBRnix  in  the  Russian  gov.  of 

Perm. 

CZERNTCHOVIA,  the  Russian  gov.  of  Cherxwop. 
CZYRCASSIUM,  Cx-frami  in  the  Volhynia. 


DABRONA,  the  river  Blacewateh  in  c ».  Water- 

DACHANUM,  Dachau  in  Bavaria. 

DACH1NABADES,  (*oux>x»a  in  Hindostan. 

DACTA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  bounded 
on  the  N  by  European  Sarmatia ;  on  the  E  by  the 
Euxine ;  on  the  8  by  the  Danube ;  and  on  the  W 
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by  the  river  Theiss.  As  a  Roman  prov.  it  was 
subdivided  into  Dacia-Ripakia  or  Wallachia, 
stretching  along  the  Danube ;  Dac-ia  Mediter- 
kaxea,  tn«  central  part,  or  Transylvania  ;  and 
Dacia  Alpkrsis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carpathians. 

DACTONIUM,  Moxtforte-de-Lemo«  in  Spanish 
Gallicia,  or  perhaps  Rjbadko. 

DiEA,  Dka,  Deva,  or  Diva,  the  river  Dr.B  in  Gal- 
loway. 

DAGHOA,  Daooe.  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
DAGOBERTI  SAXUM,  Dacrestbix,  in  tho  French 
dep.  of  Bas-Rhin. 
I     DA H ARUM  REG  10,  Daohestar  in  Persia. 
DAIRAGUM,  Daibaoo  in  Lombardy. 
DA1X,  or  Oardh,  the  river  Jaik  or  Ural  flowing 
into  the  sea  of  Aral. 
[     DALECARLIA,  or  Dalia,  the  Swedish  prov.  of 

D  ALAR*  A. 

DALECARLIUS,  the  Dal-blp  in  Sweden. 
I     DALKETHUM,  Dalkkitm  in  Mid-Lothian. 

DALMATIA,  a  district  of  Illyricum,  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  the  Austrian  territory  of  the  same 
name. 

DALMIUM,  Delmixo  in  Bosnia. 

DAMASCENORUM  OPPIDUM,  or  Colonia  Da- 
mascus Metropolis,  Dimabc  hk,  or  Darmbuk,  the 
city  of  Damascus  in  Syria. 

DAMAS1A,  DiBSSEK  in  Bavaria. 

DAMGARD1A,  Damgartrh  in  Prussia. 
]     DAMIATA,  or  DiMiAHA,  Damietta  in  Egypt. 

DAMMONA,  or  Damum,  Apexoadam  in  Holland. 

DAMM0NU8,  Damsskrdief  in  Holland. 

DAMNONIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  the  Lizard- 
Poikt  in  Cornwall. 
!     DAMNUM  MARTINUM,  or  Damhartixum,  Dam- 
martih  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seinc-et-Marnc. 

DAMOVILLA,  Domvili.e  in  tho  French  dep.  of 
Eure. 

DAMPUILLERIUM,  Damviluers  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Meuse. 
DANASTER,   Daxartrus,  or  Tvra,   the  river 

DNIESTER. 

i     DANGCLONIUM,  Daxjkad  in  tlio  French  prov.  of 

Perchc. 
!     DAM  A,  Dexmark. 

DANICA  SYLVA,  the  Danihchwald  in  Schleswig. 
DAMCUM  FRETUM,  or  Okesoxdicum  Frstum, 
the  Oresitxd  between  the  Danish  islands  of  Sie- 
land  and  Schonen. 
DANNEBERGA,  Daxxkbebo  in  Hanover. 
DANTISCUM,  or  Gbdaxum,  Daxtxio  in  Prussia. 
DANUBII  INSULA,  Doxarkroa,  or  Vertia,  Do- 
ra uwerth  in  Bavaria, 
j     DANUBIUS,  Daxovihs,  or  Ister,  the  river  Dakcbk. 
DANUM,  Doxcastbr  in  Yorkshire. 
DAN  US,  or  Ixdcs,  the  river  Aim  or  Ems  an  affluent 

of  the  Rhone. 
DAONES.  the  river  Saro-Po,  or  perhaps  the  Ira- 

waddi  in  India. 
DAPHNITIS  INSULA,  the  island  of  Dollaca  or 

Da  ha  LBo  on  the  NE  coast  of  Africa. 
DARADUS,  or  Daras,  the  river  Sexboal. 
;     DARDANELLvE,  the  Dardanelles. 

DARDANIA,  the  sanjak  of  Uscop  in  Servia. 
i     DARDANIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Blrux 

on  the  Black  sea. 
j     DARDANUS,  Pexxa-di-Orduna  in  Biscay. 

DAKGOM  ANES,  or  Oroomaxes,  a  river  of  Bactri- 
ana.  probably  the  Bamiax,  an  affluent  of  the  Oxtts. 
DARMSTADlUM,  Darmstadt  in  Hcssen-Darm- 
stadt. 

DARN  ASIA,  or  Dibsrnhopia,   Diehbbxhofbn  in 

the  cant,  of  Thurgnu. 
DARN  IS,  a  town  of  Cyrcnaica,  represented  by  Dbr- 

xkh  in  Barca. 


DARVANIUM,  Draas  in  Transylvania. 

DARVENTUS,  or  Dervextls,  the  river  Drkwent 
in  Derbyshire. 

DA8CYLEUM,  or  Dabcylos,  a  const  town  of  Bithy- 
nia,  now  Diaskillo. 

DATUM,  Datos,  in  Thracia,  the  modern  Cavulla. 

DAUDYANA,  Diaimn  in  Armenia. 

DAULIS,  Dahlia,  or  Dauliorum  Urbs,  a  town  in 
Phocis,  near  the  modern  Dahlia. 

DAUNIA,  or  Dauxias,  Tbrra-m-Bari  in  Naples. 

DAVENTRIA,  or  Devoxturim,  Devemter  in  Hol- 
land. 

DAVIUM  8ACELLUM,  Falkirk,  or  Cahron  in 

the  vicinity  of  Falkirk,  in  Scotland. 
DEANENSIS  SYLVA,  Dear  Forest  in  Glouces- 

tcrshiro. 

DEBRECINUM,  or  Debrettixcm,  Debreczin  in 
Hungary. 

DECASTADIUM,  Castidio  in  Calabria. 
DECEM  PAGI,  Dikxzb  in  the   Freuch  dep.  of 
Mcurthe. 

DECENTIANUM,  Desexxaxo  in  Lombardy. 
DECETIA,  Dbtize  in  the  French  dep.  of 
DECIA,  or  Dozza,  Dnrrz  in  Nassau. 
DECIDAVA,  Dikmuricb  in  Transylvania. 
DEDESSUS,  Dedes  in  Tripoli. 
DEI  FACIE8,  Tiieu-Prosopox,  or  EcpRoaopnx, 

near  Cape  ('archie  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 
DEI  MONS,  Diebtaldrn  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Va- 

lais. 

DEINSA,  Deixse  in  East  Flanders. 
DELAS,  or  Silla,  the  river  Diala  in  Persia. 
DEL  A  VARUS,  the  river  Delaware  in  N.  America, 
DELBRUGGIA,  1>elbri!ck  in  Prussia. 
DELEMONTIUM,  or  TELAMoxmtM,  Delmokt  in 

the  Swiss  cant,  of  Bern. 
DELFI,  Dei.pom,  Delfta,  or  Delphium,  Delft  in 

Holland. 

DELGOVITIA,  or  Godxukdham,  Wiotor  in  Cum- 
berland. 

DELITIUM,  Delitzsch  in  Saxony. 

DELLINA,  Delixa.  or  Drlbria,  the  river  Dalke, 
an  affluent  of  the  Ems  in  Germany. 

DELLIUM,  Slraskxorum  Reuio,  the  prov.  of  Del- 
hi in  Hindostan. 

DELMENHORSTIUM,  Delmexhobst  in  Olden- 
burg. 

DELMINIUM,  Dai.mino  in  Bosnia. 

DELOS,  Asteria,  Chlamidia,  Cvktiiia,  Laoia,  Or- 

tyoia,  or  Pelasoia,  the  island  of  Delok,  Dili,  or 

Sedii.i.1  in  the  Mediterranean. 
DELPHI,  Pythia,  Parxahma  Vallis,  now  Caktri 

on  Mount  Liakura  in  Greece. 
DELPHINATU8,  the  French  prov.  of  Dauihioxy. 
DELPHINI  PORTU8,  PoRTO-Fixoin  the  Sardinian 

prov.  of  Geneva. 
DELPHINIUM,  Dklfino  in  Chios. 
DELPHOLANDIA,  or  Delphorlm  Aoer,  Delft  - 

laxd  in  S.  Holland. 
DELPHORUM  TORTUS,  Dblftshofen  in  Hoi 

land. 

DELTA,  that  portion  of  Egypt  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  enclosed  between  the  Pnlusian  and  the 
Canopic  branches  of  the  Nile,  which  branched  off 
at  Cercassornm.  The  apex  of  this  triangular 
space — whence  its  name — is  now  much  less  ob- 
tnse  than  in  ancient  times ;  and  its  triangular 
figure  is  determined  by  the  Rosetta  branch,  the 
old  Canopic  arm,  and  the  Phatnitic  or  Damietta 
branch. 

DEMETRIOVITIA,  Mitrowitz  in  Slavonia. 
DEMETRIOV1TIA  SARMATICA,  Dbmetriowit* 

in  the  Russian  gov.  of  Smolensk. 
DEMITRIOVIA,  Dbmitbiokf  in  the  Rn**ian  gov. 

of  Wologda. 
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DEMMINUM,  Deumix  in  Prussia. 

DEMONNESI,  or  Drmoxesi,  Prisoes  Islands  in  the 
sea  of  Marmora. 

DENBIGEN8IS,  Denbighshire  in  North  Wale*. 

DENBIGHUM,  or  Dexbioa,  Dexbioh  in  Denbigh- 
shire. 

DENIGOTIA,  Dexioen  in  Rulgaria. 
DEOBRIGA,   Miraxdo-di-Ebro  in  the  Spanish 

prov.  of  Kurgos. 
DEOMANT,  Donaxdium,  or  Dixoaxtbm.  Dioxaxt 

in  Belgium. 

DEORUM  CURRUS,  or  Theohum  (Vhema,  proba- 

hlv  Sierre-Lkoxr  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
DEORUM  INSULiE,  a  group  of  inlands  off  the 

const  of  Galicia  in  Spain. 
DEORUM  PORTUS,  or  Divixi  Porrus,  perhaps 

Marz-al-Quibir  in  Barbary. 
DEPPA,  Dikppa,  or  Juliaboxa,  Dieppe  in  France. 
DERBATUM.  Dbrfatum,  or  Dorpatum,  Dorpt  in 

the  Russian  prov.  of  Riga. 
DKRKICENSIS  COMITATU8.  Derbyshire. 
DERE.  or  Dire,  perhaps  Ram-Bel  on  the  coast  of 

the  Red  sea. 
DERGU8  LACU8,  Loi  on  Derom  in  Galway. 
DERIA,  Dbrra,  or  Roboretum,  Londonderry  in 

Ireland. 

DERNUS,  or  Erxus  Lacus,  Lough  Earnk  in  Ire- 
land. 

DKRSIA,  Hessia,  or  Hessiga,  Hebskx  in  Kur- 
Hessen. 

DERTONEN8E  TERR1TORIUM,  the  prov.  of 
Tortona  in  Piedmont. 

DERTOSA,  Tbrtosa  in  the  8panish  prov.  of  Cata- 
lonia. 

DERVENTIA,  Derby  in  Derbvshirc. 
DERVENTIO,  perhaps  Auldby'  in  Yorkshire. 
DESERTINA,  Dibcextium,  or  Dissebtixum,  Di- 

rrntis  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Grisons. 
DE8ERTUM,  or  Dysbrtum,  Dysart  in  Fifcshirc. 
DESIDER1I  MON8,  Moxdidier  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
DKS8AVIA,  Dessau  in  Anhalt-Dessnn. 
DETHMOLDA.    or  Diethmoliuk,   Detmold  in 

Lippe-Dctmold. 
DEUCALEDONIUS.    Sec  Caledonh  s. 
DEVA,  or  Seteja,  the  river  Dee  in  North  Wales. 
DEVA,  or  Diva,  the  river  Dee  in  Scotland. 
DEVA,  or  Diva,  the  river  Dive  an  affluent  of  the 

Loire  in  France. 
DEVALES.  the  Deva  in  Asturias  in  8pain. 
DEVELTIN  COLONIA,  Develtum,  or  Debeltus, 

Zaoora  or  Develto  in  Romelia. 
DEVENA.  Dowima,  or  Thebena,  Devex  or  The- 

bex  in  Hungarv. 
DEVIOTIA,  Tb-viotia,  or  Ripa  Ai.ta,  the  distriet 

of  Tbyiotdalb  in  Roxburghshire. 
DEVON  A,  Schweixpurt  in  Cobnrg. 
DEVONA  VETUS,  Old  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 
DEVONIA,  or  Dryoniexris  Comitates,  Devok- 

shire. 

DI  A,  the  island  of  Stakdia  in  the  Mediterranean. 
DIABL1NTES,  KovonrxuM,  or  Noviqentum  Ro- 

trudum,  Noorkt-le-Routeox  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Eure-ct-Loire. 
DIAMPOLIS,  a  city  of  Thracia,  near  the  modern 

Jamboli. 
DIANA,  Zamah  in  Algiers. 
DIAN.E  FONS,  Favara  in  Sicily. 
DI  BIO,  Divio,  or  Diviodunum,  Duox  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Cote-d'Or. 
DIC.EARCHIA,  or  Colonia  Augusta.  Puzzl-olo  in 

Naples. 

DICIACUM,  Duciacum,  or  Duodkciavum,  Douey 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Sommc. 
DICTA EUS  MONS,  Labthi  in  Crete. 
DICTAMNUM,  Dktavo  in  Crete. 


DIDATTIUM,  Dole  in  the  French  dep.  of  Jura. 
1)1  DIGS  A.  Diona,  or  Dioba,  Korxa  in  the  pun. 
of  Bagdad. 

DIDYME,  the  island  of  Sauxi  in  the  Lipari  group. 
D1DYMI,  Didymo  in  Greece. 
DIDYMI  MONTE8.  Ras-bl-Hhad  io  Persia. 
DIDYMOTICHOS.  Dimotira  in  the  aanj.  of  Gal- 
lipoli. 

DIEGI  VILLA.  Dieuo  in  Old  Castile. 
DIEMENI  INSULA,  Vak  Diemex's  Laxd  or  Ta»- 

MAKIA. 

DIEPHOLTA.  Diepholz  in  Brunswick. 
DIESTA.  Diecthbmiuu,  or  Distejulm,  Diest  in 

South  Brabant. 
DILA,  Dilis,  or  Verdosia,  Verdun  in  the  dep.  of 

Bouchcs-du-  Rhone. 
DILLINGA,  Dillixgex  in  Bavaria. 
D1LURON.  or  Iluro,  Mataro  in  Catalonia. 
DIMOLA.  Diemel  in  Kurhessen. 
DINANTIUM.  Dixax  in  the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 
DINCKEL8PUHLA,  Tricolus,  or  Zeafolu,  Dix- 

eeiabukl  in  Bavaria. 
DINOLIA.  Dixolb  in  co.  Kerry. 
DINGOLVINGA,  or  Dixgelfixda,  Dixgeltixgrs 

in  Bavaria. 
DIODEA.  Medox  in  Albania. 
DIODORI  INSULA,  the  island  of  Perw  in  the 

straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
DIOMEDEA,  Diombdia,  or  Trimetis.  Txsxm  in 

Naples. 

DIpMEDIS  PROMONTORIUM.  Piaxca  in  Illy. 


1 

: 


DIONYSIAS,  near  Schohba  in  Middle  Epypt 

DIONY8IOPOL1S,  Naga&a  in  India. 

DIOSCORIAS,  Srbastopolis,  or  Soteriopolm.  h- 
rurieh  in  Mingrelia  according  to  some  geogra- 
phers, but  generally  identified  with  Sebastopol 
on  the  W  coast  of  the  Crimea. 

DIOSCORIDIS  INSULA,  Socotora  in  the  India* 
ocean. 

DIRIGOTA,  or  Dinooetia,  or  Dixoo atria,  Prima- 
go  in  Bulgaria. 

DISIBODENGENSE  CXENOBIUM,  Diesexezrg in 
Rhenish  Prussia. 

DISMUDA,  or  Dixmuda,  Dixmuydex  in  West  Flan- 
ders. 

DITMARSIA,  or  Dithmarsia,  Ditharkkex  in 
Holstein. 

DITTAINUS.  Dittaixo  in  Sicily. 

DIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Sosaoso  in  Crete. 

DIUSBURCH,  or  Divsbukocm,  Diubburg  in  Hhe- 
nish  Prussia. 

DIUZA,  or  Diutia,  Deutz  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

DIVA,  the  river  Deva  in  Biscay. 

DIVI  LAURENTII  INSULA,  Lux*  Ixscla,  or 
Mekcthias.  the  island  of  Madagascar. 

DIVODURUM,  Mettis,  Mediomatrici  m,  or  Mi- 
TENsis  Urb*,  Mrtz  in  the  French  dep.  of  Mo- 
selle. 

DOADUM,  Dovacum,  or  Theodoaduy,  Douat  is 

the  French  dep.  of  Mayenne-ct-Loire. 
DO  AN  AS,  or  Daona,  according  to  D'Anviile,  the 

Indian  territory  of  Texasserih. 
DOBERANUM,  or  Dobraxum,  Doberax  in  Meek- 

lenbnrg-Sch  werin. 
DOBOCA.  Doboka  in  Transylvania. 
DOBRINIA,  DoBRiRUM.  or  Dbbircoxiuu,  Dobiitx 

in  Poland. 

DOCCOMIUM,  Dochxatcm,  or  Dikxuxum.  Dor- 
rum  in  Friealand. 

DOESBURGUM,  or  Dkusoburgum,  Doesbero  in 
Holland. 

DOLA,  Deal  in  Kent. 

DOLA,  or  Dolum,  Doi.  in  the  French  dep.  of  lilc- 
et-Vilaine. 
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I>OLA,  Dole  in  the  French  dep.  of  Doubs. 
DOLIANUM,  Dooliari  in  Piedmont. 
DOLLARIUS  SINUS,  or  Emdaxls  Sixus,  the  Dol- 

laert  Ht  the  mouth  of  the  Ems. 
DOMINICOPOLIS,  Dozier  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Haute-Marne. 
DOMITIUM,  Dokmite  in  Saxony. 
DOMODUSCELLA,  Domo-d'Ossola  in  Lombardv. 
DONASTIENUM,  Sax-Sebabtiax  in  Spain. 
DONCANONIUM,  Duxcaxron  in  co.  Wexford. 
DONESCHINGA,  Doxeschirobx  in  Baden. 
DONNIFRON8,  or  Damfrorium,  Dompbont  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Orne. 
DORA  BALTEA,  or  Dubia  Major,  the  river  Dora 

in  Piedmont 

DORCESTRIA,  Dubrovarium,  or  Dobcuxjr  Civi- 

r  v  a,  Dorchester  in  Dorset. 
DORDANUM,  or  Dordixoa,  Douruax  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Seine. 
DORDRACUM,  Dobdbbcht  in  the  pro  v.  of  S.  Hol- 

D4)KICU8  SINUS,  the  Gulf  or  8mo. 
DORIU8,  the  river  Peuu  in  India. 
DORMUNDA,  or  Tremoxia,  Dortmuxu  in  Prussia. 
DORNACUM,  Dorxecr  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  So- 
luthum. 

DORNBURGUM,  Dorxburo  in  Weimar. 
DORNOCUM,  or  Dorsotuxum,  Dobnocx  in  Su- 


DOROSTENA,  or  Dorostorum,  Silibtria  in  Bul- 
garia. 

DORSETIA,  Dorcestria,  or  Dobcestriexsin  Comi- 

TATUS,  DORSETSHIRE. 

DORYLjEUM,  or  Dorylleium,  Eski-Shehr  in 

Asia-Minor. 
DOTECUM.  Dertichem  in  Guelderland. 
DRACEN-E,  or  Drackxum,  Dbaolioxax  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Var. 
DRACHONUS,  or  Dracoxub,  the  river  Traex,  an 

affluent  of  the  Moselle. 
DRACO,  the  river  Dbaooxr  in  Naples. 
DRACOMONTIUM,  Tbachexbero  in  Sil 
DRAOONIS  MONS,  Dbaoox  in  Provence. 
DRACUINA,  Ehixoex  in  Wurteraberg. 
DRAGAMUNTINA,   or   Travbmuxda,  Trave- 

mukde  in  Lubeck. 
DRANGIANA,  Sistar  in  Cabulistan. 
DRAN8A,  the  river  Draksb  in  Switzerland. 
DRAVOBURGUM,  Drabcro  in  lllyria. 
DRAVUS,  Deabus,  or  Dbacs,  the  river  Drave. 
DRENTHIA,  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Drehtiie. 
DREPANUM,  Trapahi  in  Naples. 
DREPANUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cafe  Drapaxo 

in  Naples. — Also  Cafe  Biabco  in  Cyprus. — Also 

Cafo-di-Saxto- Alrsio  in  Sicily. — Also  Cafb 

Trafaxi  in  Sicily. 
DRESDA,  or  Dresexa,  the  citv  of  Dresden. 
DRESSENIUM,  or  Driesexa,  Drimh  in  Prussia. 
DKIBURGUM,  Dribubo  in  Prussia. 
DRILO,  or  Drixus  Albus,  Uic  river  Drixo-Biaxco 

in  lllyria. 

DRILON1US  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of  Daixo  on  the 

coast  of  Albania. 
DRINUS  NIGER,  the  Daixo  Negro  in  lllyria. 
DRINUS,  or  Drilo  Mixob,  the  Drjxa  in  Bosnia. 
DROCiE,  Dbocum,  or  Durocassium,  Dbkux  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Eure, 
DROGHD.EA,  or  Droorda,  Drooheda  in  co. 

Louth. 

DROMARIA,  or  Drumoria.  Dromore  in  Ulster. 
DRUBETIS,  Cbajowa  in  Wallachia. 
DRUENTIA,  the  river  Durance  an  affluent  of  the 
Rhone. 

DRUM  A,  or  Druna,  the  Drome  an  affluent  of  the 

Rhone. 


Dbuzkxhrim  in  the  French 
,  Frauex- 


DRU8ENHEMIUM, 

dep.  of  Bas-Rhin. 
DRUSIANA  URBS,  or 

bubo  in  Prussia. 
D  RUS  AN  AG  US,  Druisiieim  in  Prussia. 
DUALA  G ALLICA,  or  Galuvessw  Comitatcs,  co. 

Galway  in  Ireland. 
DUBA,  or  Dubrxa,  Durrn  in  Prussia. 
DUBLINUM,  or  Dublibium,  the  city  of  Diiilin. 
DUBR..E,  Ditbris,  or  Davonia,  Dover  in  Kent. 
DUDEKSTADIUM,  Duderstadt  in  Hanover. 
DUINA,  or  Dun  a,  the  river  Dwixa  in  Russia. 
DULCI8  A vl  A.  Dolce-aq.ua  in  Piedmont. 
DULECUM,  or  Damliaoum,  Duleck  in  Leinster. 
DULICHIA,  Dulichium,  or  Dolicuna,  by  some 

supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Neochori  in  the  Me 

diterranean ;  by  others  that  of  Pbtala,  the  largest 

of  the  Echinades. 
DUMB.E,  or  Dumborum,  Domes  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Ain. 

DUM  BARIUM.  Duxrar  in  East  Lothian. 
DUMBLANUM,  Duxblaxe  in  Perthshire. 
DUNELMENS1S  COMITATUS,  the  palatinate  of 
Durham. 

DUNELMUM,  or  Duremum,  the  city  of  Durham. 
DUNEN8IS  COMITATUS,  co.  Dowx  in  Ireland. 
DUNESTORIUM  CASTRUM,  Duxster  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

DUNFREJA,  or  Dumpbeoa,  Dumfries  in  Dumfries- 
shire. 

DUNG  A,  or  Dubfa,  Goa  in  Hindostan. 
DUNGALENSIS  COMITATUS,  co.  Dokroal. 
DUNKELD1NUM,  Dunkrlo  in  Perthshire. 
DUN  RERAN  UM,  Duxdalr  in  co.  Louth. 
DUNQUERCA,  or  Duxrrrra.  Dunribr  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Nord. 
DUNSIUM,  or  Dusium,  Dunse  in  Berwickshire. 
DUNUM,  Downpatrjcr  in  Ireland. 
DUNUM  iESTUARIUM,  Wuitby  Bay  on  the  const 

of  Yorkshire. 
DUPLICES  AQUA,  Zwiepaltex  in  Wurteraberg. 
DURA,  Durrb  in  Prussia. 

DURACIUM,Thouars  in  the  French  dep.  of  Dieux- 

DURANIUS,  or  Dboxa,  the  river  Dobdooxe  in 
France. 

DURA8TELLUM,  Duretal  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Loire. 

DURBIS,  Dubby  in  the  Belgian  prov.  of  Liege. 
DUREGUM,  Tmnumm,  or  Turioum,  Zurich  in 

Switzerland. 
DURPOS,  Devebem  in  North  Brabant. 
DURIA,  the  river  Dur  or  IT,  k,  an  affluent  of  the 

Rhine. 

DURIAS,  Tubia  in  Valencia. 
DURIUS,  or  Doriub,  the  river  Duebo  or  Doubo  in 
Portugal. 

DUROBRIVvE.  a  town  of  the  CoriUni,  Brioh-Cas- 

tebtox  in  Northamptonshire. 
DUROBR1V1S,  a  town  of  the  Cantii,  Rochester  in 

Kent. 

DUROCOBRIV.E,  a  town  of  the  Catyenchlani,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  Hertford  ;  by  others  Great 
Berkhamphtkad;  and  by  other*  Duxstable. 

DUROLI  PONS,  perhaps  Godmanchestsr  in  Hun 
tingdonshire ;  but  by  Mannert  supposed  to  be 
Cambbjdoe. 

DUSSELDORPIUM,  Dussildorp  in  Luneburg. 
DUTLINGA,  Tutlinoen  in  Wurtemberg. 
DUVELANDIA,  Duivelako  in  Holland. 
DYARDANES,  or  Oldaxes,  the  river  Bkahma- 
futra. 

DYLA,  the  river  Dvle  in  Brabant. 
DYME.  Dyma,  or  Palra.  a  town  of  Achaia,  pei- 
haps  the  modem  Kammitza. 
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DYKRACH1UM,  or  Epipamkuh,  Durazzo  in  Al- 
bania. 

DYSTUS,  in  Eubosa,  now  Dwro. 


E 

EASO,  CEaha,  or  Olarso,  Oiaroo  in  the  Spanish 

prov.  of  Guipuscoa. 
EAUNA,  Eona,  or  Jauha,  Ybxnr  in  Savoy. 
EBA,  or  Maranlh  Mokb,  Montk-Mara.no  in  tho 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Principato- Ultra. 
EBELTOFTIA,  or  Pomaorur,  Ebbltoft  in  North 

Jutland. 

EBERACIUM,  or  Ebriacum,  Erbach  in  Germany. 
EBEKSBEKGA.  Eberhbero  in  Germany. 
EBERSDORF1 UM,  Ebersdorp  in  Germany. 
EBERSTENHIM,  Eberstbih  in  Germany. 
EBESHAN1UM.  Epsom  in  Surrey. 
EBILINGUA,  Wrikblixgen  in  WUrtcmborg. 
EBLANA,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Dublin,  by 

others  Dcndalk,  in  Ireland. 
EBOLUM,  or  Ebolus,  Ebou  in  tho  Neapoliun 

prov.  of  Principato-Citra. 
EBORA,  or  Liberautas  Julia,  Evora  in  Portugal. 
EBORA,  a  town  in  HispaniaTarraconensis,  perhaps 

Muros  in  Galicia. 
EBORACENSIS  COMITATUS,  Yorrshire. 
EBORACENSIS  NOVA  CIVITA8,  or  Beloium 

Novum,  New  Yorr  in  North  America. 
EBORACUM,  Yorr  in  Yorkshire. 
EBORESHEMLUM,  Eber«iieim  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Bas-Rhin. 

EBORICA,  Erroicum,  or  Mediolanum,  Evreux  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Enre. 
EBRODUNUM,  Yverdon  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 

Vaud. 

EBROLIUM,  Ebreotl  in  the  French  dep.  of  Allicr. 
EBRONIUM,  Evron  in  the  French  dep.  of  May- 
enne. 

EBUDA  ORIENTALS,  the  island  of  Sey. 

EBUDA  INSULA,  the  Scottish  Hebrides. 

EBUROBERGOMUM,  Ebrrsprroa  in  Bavaria. 

EBURUM,  or  Olmutium,  Olhutz  in  Moravia. 

EBU8US,  Ebcsia,  or  Ebyssob,  the  island  of  Ivica  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

ECBATANA,  Aobataxa,  or  Apobatana,  the  capi- 
tal of  Media,  now  Hamadan  in  Persia. 

ECBATANA,  C'AiKAor  Kappa  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

ECCLESIA,  or  Metiiymna  (Vei-estis,  Medina  C«kij 
in  tho  Spanish  prov.  of  Son  a. 

ECCLESI^E,  Iolbsiah  in  Sardinia. 

ECDIPPA,  Sib  or  Achzib  in  Syria. 

ECHE,  Even  in  Limburg. 

ECHETLA,  AguiLA  in  Sicily. 

ECHINiE,  the  island  of  Cursolari  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

ECHINUS,  Echino  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 
ECKESICEA,  or  Ekesilm,  Ersjo  in  Sweden. 
EC0LESIMU8,  or  Ecolimekbis  Paous,  the  prov.  of 

Anooumois  in  France. 
KDELBERGA,   Heipf.lberoa,  or  Mystillobum 

Moss,  Heidelhero  in  Baden. 
EDESSA,  Vopima  in  Macedonia. 
EDESSA  CALIRRHOE,  or  Antiochia,  Okfah  or 

Urfaii  in  the  pash.  of  Mosul. 
EDETA,  Leiria  or  Liria  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 

Valencia. 

EDINUM,  or  Edkkburoum,  tho  city  of  Eoinbchoh, 

the  capital  of  Scotland. 
EDRUM,  or  Idrus,  Idro  in  Lombardy. 
EDRUS,  or  Aunaos,  perhaps  the  island  of  Bard*ea 

in  tho  Irish  Channel. 
EDULUM,  Epulo  in  Lomhardy. 
EGABRA,  or  Aoabria,  Cabra  in  Andalusia. 


EGEDORA,  the  river  Evder  in  Denmark. 
EGILIUM,  Giolio  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany. 
EGLIS,  or  Thelis,  the  river  Ooly  in  Ltnpiedoc. 
EGLISAVIA,  Eolwac  in  the  Swiss  cant,  or  Zurieh. 
EGONUM  VICUS,  Viooyrsxa  in  the  Papal  State*. 
EGRA,  or  Auaiu,  the  river  Eosr  in  Bohemia. 
EGRA,  or  Obora,  Eoer  in  Bohemia. 
EH  REN  BERT  I  SAXUM,  Eubbxbebitotiin  on  the 
Rhine. 

EICHSFELDIA,  Eichafeld  in  Prussia. 
EICHSTETUM,  Eicustapt  in  Prussia. 
EIFFALIA,  the  Eifbl  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
EIGARUS,  Aiuarus,  or  Isarus,  the  river  Aioves  in 
Dauphiny. 

E1ND0VIA,  Euro  hope*  in  North  Brabant 
ElON,  a  town  of  Edonia,  by  some  supposed  to  be 

represented  by  the  modern  Coktessa  ;  by  others. 

by  Rkxdina,  or  by  Poxpino. 
EISENBERGA,  Eibrxrero  in  Bohemia. 
EISEOBERGA,  or  Eihekbkrua,  Ejsexberg  in  Al- 

tenburg. 

EKENESIUM,  or  Qckrcuum  Pextksula,  Eeexaas 

on  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
ELMA,  in  ^Eolis,  perhaps  Ayabmox  on  the  gulf  of 

Tchandeli. 

EL;EUS,  in  the  Thracian   Chersonese  near  the 

modern  Kritia. 
ELAITICUS  SINUS,  tho  Gulf  op  Tchax»eli  on 

the  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ELANITICUS  S1NU8,  or  Alairitrs  Sistw,  tho 

Gulf  ok  Akaba. 
ELAPHONESON,  Elaphosresos,  or  Proeoosmx*, 

the  island  of  Marmora  off  the  coast  of  Anatolia. 
ELARONA,  Eloro,  or  Iluro,  Olbrox  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Basses- Pyrenees. 
ELBERFELDIA,'Elberfrlp  in  Prussia. 
ELBII  LACUS,  tho  Laoo-di-Vico  in  the  TWan 

prov.  of  Pisa. 
ELBINGA,  Elbixo  in  Prussia. 
ELBORA,  or  Libora,  Talavbra-pi-la-Reysa. 
ELBOVIUM,  or  Ellebovium,  Elbecf  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Seine. 
ELBURGUM,  Elbitro  in  Guelderland. 
ELCEBUS,  Helcebis,  or  Hrlvetus,  a  town  of  ihf 

Tribocci,  Zelrenheim  in  Prussia. 
ELD  AN  A.  Salpaxxa  in  Old  Castile. 
ELEA,  Ella,  Helia,  or  Velea,  a  town  on  tht 

coast  of  Lncania,  probably  represented  by  the 

modern  Castellamarr-della-Bruca  on  the  golf 

of  Salino. 

ELEA,  or  Hales,  Pmciotta  in  the  Neapolitan  pro*. 

of  Principato-Citra. 
ELEGIA,  a  town  in  Armenia  Magna,  now  Tuja  on 

the  Euphrates. 
ELEGIUM,  in  Noricum  Ripcnse,  perhaps  Erlacr 

in  Upper  Austria;  or  according  to  some  Strrso- 

hero. 

ELEN^E,  Helena  Vicus,  or  Lkxpttm,  Lexs  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
ELEPHANTARIA,  Tempi  in  Sardinia. 
ELEPHANTIACUM,  or  Elwanoa,  Ellwaxoex  in 

Germany. 

ELEPHANTIU8,  or  Elephantus,  Jexerbhei.  -S*o 

on  the  river  Nile. 
ELEPTA,  Niebla  in  the  prov.  of  Seville. 
ELETHYIA,  or  Leucothra  Oppiuum,  Elrit«  in 

the  prov.  of  Said,  in  Egypt 
ELEUSA,  the  island  of  Leovusa  in  the  Saronic 

gulf. 

ELEUSIN.  near  Lewi n a  in  Attica. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS,  Fbbybtapt  in  Silesia. 

E LEUTH  E ROPOL I S  AD  VAGUM,  Fretwait 

on  tho  Waag  in  Hungary. 
ELEUTHERUS,  a  river  of  Phcenicia,  probably  the 

Naur-el-Keuir  of  Syria ;  but  by 
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to  be  the  Barada. — Also  *  rivor  of  Sicily,  the 
modern  Bajaira. 

ELGIN  A,  or  Elois,  Elgin  in  Scotland. 

ELGOVIA,  or  Eugovia,  Elck  or  Eu:io*r  in  the 
Swiss  cant,  of  Zurich. 

ELI  BAN  US  MONS,  Monte- Fibaroo  in  Calabria- 
Ultra. 

ELIBERI,  Ii.mr.Ri,  or  Elirebis,  by  Mentcllo  identi- 
fied with  Granada  in  Spain  ;  by  others,  with 
Elvira. 

ELIM,  the  Wai>t-Giiarexdal  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai. 

ELIOCRATA,  Uhra  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of 
Mure  La. 

ELIS,  a  town  of  Ehs  in  Greece,  near  Belvedere. 
BLISTER,  or  Elhtera,  the  river  Elster. 
ELIZATIUM,  or  Sai.esia,  Seltz  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 

ELLA.  Ellus,  or  Alba,  the  river  Ell  or  III  in 

Rhenish  Prussia, 
ELLA,  or  Illa,  tho  river  Lille,  an  affluent  of  the 

Dordo-rne. 
ELLEBOGIUM.  or  Maliiogia, 

Swedish  island  uf  Schonen. 
ELMATICA,  or  Salmantica,  Salamanca  in  the 

Spanish  prov.  of  Leon. 
EL<>RUM,  the  river  Atellaro  in  Sicily. 
ELORUS,  or  Helorus,  Noto  in  Sicily. 
ELRICA.  or  Alkha,  the  river  Elriok,  an  affluent 

of  the  Tweed. 
ELRICUM,  Ellhich  in  Prussia. 
ELSENORA,  or  Helbixgora,  Elsinore  in  Sicland. 
ELTZIA.  Eije  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
ELURO,  Pineda  in  Catalonia. 
BLYMAIS,  Luristan  in  Persia. 
ELYMEA,  in  Macedonia,  Grexuw,  or  perhaps  Ca- 

mna. 

ELYSTER,  the  river  Elbter  or  White  Elstkb  in 
Saxony. 

EMBA,  the  river  Jemba  which  falls  into  the  Cas- 
pian. 

EMBDAMCS  COMITATUS.or  Fbisia  Orientals, 
the  Hanoverian  prov.  of  East  Fribsland. 

EMERITA.  Castello-Mexoo  in  the  Portuguese 
prov.  of  Bcira. 

EMERITA  JUCATANIENSIS,  Merida  in  Yuca 
tan. 

EMESA,  Emesus,  or  Emisa,  Homb  in  the  pash.  of 


EMISSARICS,  the  river  Desaoiiaoero  in  Chili. 
EMMENiE  VALLIS,  the  Emmbxthal  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Berne. 
EMMERA  PARVA,  the  Emmer  in  Westphalia. 
EMODI  MONTES,  or  Emodus,  the  Himalaya 

mountains. 
EMPORLE,  Ampurias  in  Catalonia. 
EMPORIUM,  or  Empolia,  Empoli  in  Tuscany. 
EMPORIUM  ARABLE,  probably  Marcllah  in 

Arabia. 

EMPULUM.  Ampiolione  in  the  Papal  States. 
ENARGIRUM,  Orqon  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bou- 

ches-dn- Rhone. 
ENCHUSA,  or  Ebchusia,  Enehdyzex  in  North 

Holland. 
ENCOP1A,  Encopinq  in  Sweden. 
EN  DEL  A  VIA  Endelave  in  Jutland. 
ENINGIA,  Fenninoia,  Finoxia,  or  Finnlandia,  the 

rcfrion  of  Finland. 
ENJEDINUM,  Enyedimum,  or  A«nettini;m,  Stras- 

ni'Ro  in  Transylvania. 
ENNA,  near  Cabtbogiovaxxe  in  Sicily. 
ENOSIS.  Aktioco  on  the  SW  coast  of  Sardinia. 
ENSDORPIUM.  Ensoorf  in  Bavaria. 
ENSISHEMIUM,  or  Enshekium,  Emsukim  in  French 


ENTELLA,  tlie  river  Lavaona  in  the  prov.  of 

EPAUNENSIS  CI  VITAS,  or  Epaoxa,  according  to 
some  Pamierb;  according  to  other!,  Pau  in  Bur- 
gundv. 

EPEKODIA,  or  Eborkgia,  Ivrea  in  Piedmont. 

EPIIESUS,  Aia-Sallk  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

EPICARIA,  Pafadoras  in  Albania. 

EPIDAURUM,  Rack  sa-Vecchia  in  Dalmatia. 

EPIDAURUS  LIMERA,  or  Malvasia,  a  town  of 
Laconica,  Napoli-im-Malvasia  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

EPIDIUM,  or  Epidia,  the  island  of  Islav  in  the 
Scottish  Hebrides. 

EPINABURGUM,  the  abbey  of  Biburo  in  Bavaria. 

EPIRUS,  the  name  anciently  borne  by  the  NW 
portion  of  Greece,  between  the  Pindus'  range  and 
the  Ionian  gulf,  and  stretching  from  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  mountains  to  the  river  Achclous.  It  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  modem  pashalik  of  Albania. 

EPISCOPATUS,  Vis,  ovato  in  Ixmibardy. 

EPISCOPI  CASTRUM,  Bishop's  Castle  in  Shrop- 
shire. 

EPISCOPI  CELLA.  Bisciiofzell  in  the  Swiss  cant, 
of  Thurgau. 

EPISCOPI  INSULA,  Bischokswerda  in  Saxony. 
EPISCOPI  VILLA,  BisciiwEiLEB  in  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia. 

EPOISSUS,  or  Ivoiuum.  Yvoix  in  Luxemburg. 
EPONA,  or  Phoerinoa.  Pkorino  in  Bavaria. 
EPORA,  or  Ripepora,  perhaps  Montone  in  Anda- 
lusia. 

EPTEMACUM,  Eptkmach  in  Luxemburg. 

EQUITANIA,  Ioaxha-Velua  in  the  Portuguese 
prov.  of  Beira. 

EQUUS  TUTICUS,  Equus  Magnus,  or  Tuticim, 
Acano  in  Naples. 

ERANA.  Navabixo  in  Greece. 

ERANNOBOA,  the  river  Sone  in  India. 

ERA8INUS,  Erasing  on  the  gulf  of  Corinth. 

EKBITA,  Nicosia  in  Sicily. 

ERCTA,  or  Ercte.  Monte-Pblbgrixo  in  Sicilv. 

ERCURIACUM,  Ecbi  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ain. 

ERDODIUM,  Erihjd  in  Hungary. 

EREBANTIUM  PROMONTOR1UM,  Capo-deli-a- 
Testa  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 

EREMITARUM  CXENOBIUM,  or  Megisraiu 
Cella,  Eixsibdelx  in  tho  Swiss  cant,  of  Schwytz. 

ERENBERTI  8AXUM,  Ehrenbrkitstein  in  Prus- 
sia. 

EKENEUM,  Ebnee  in  tho  French  dep.  of  Mnyenne. 
ERESBURCH,    Erisburoum,     .Ereshekhim,  or 

Meresburo,  Marsbebo  in  Prussia. 
ERETUM,  near  Monte  -  Rotondo  in  the  Papal 

States. 
ERFA,  Ebff  in  Saxony. 

ERFORDIA,  Erpbspubdum,  or  Hierakopobdia, 

Erfurt  on  the  Gera,  in  Saxony. 
ERGAVIA,  Iodalada  in  Catalonia. 
ERGAVICA  CELTIBERUM,  Alcaniz  in  Aracon. 
ERGITIA.  the  river  Eboebs  an  affluent  of  the  111. 
ERIBOLUM.  or  Hyribolum,  Erkkli  on  the  sea  of 


ERIDANUS,  the  river  Rodaux  an  affluent  of  the 

Vistula. 
ERLA,  Eri.au  in  Hungary. 
ERLACUM,  Erlach  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Born. 
ERLANGA,  Erlanqen  in  Bavaria. 
ERLAPHIN.  or  Arlapa,  Eblap  in  Hungary. 
ERM/EA,  or  Hermjea,  Ta  volar  a  in  Sardinia. 
ERMANDICA,  Helmaxth  a.  or  Vettonum  Urbs, 


Salamanca 


?pam. 


VII. 


EKMSLEBIA,  Ermsi.kben  in  Prussia. 
ERNODUNUM,  Amrroisb  -  bur  -  L'Arnox  in  the 

French  prov.  of  Berry. 
EROLATIA,  Haal  in  the  Authrian  circle  of  Franco. 
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EKPACHIUM,  Erbacii  in  Darmstadt. 
ERVANUM,  or  Tebva,  Ebivax  in  Armenia. 
ERYCIS  PORTUS,  Lbbicb  on  tlie  gulf  of  Ge- 

ERYMANTUU8,  the  river  Diuitzana  an  affluent 
of  the  AlpheuB  in  Greece. 

ERYTHIA,  Aphbooisias,  or  Juxoxis  Ixsules,  pro- 
bably an  island  which  adjoined  the  present  penin- 
sula of  Cadiz  in  Spain. 

ERYTHRjEUM  MARE,  Acstrale  Mark,  or  Ix- 
Dicus  Oceakub,  the  Persian  Gl'lk. 

ERYTHR/EUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Rosso 
in  Crete. 

KRYTIIRUM,  Barca  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

ERYX,  Trapani-del-Moxtk  in  Sicily. 

ESCAMUS,  Escus,  or  Oescus,  the  river  Isca,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Danube. 

ESCIA,  Emkdalb  in  Scotland. 

ESCUNACUM,  Ebcuriale,  or  Sloeiale,  the  Escn- 
rial  in  Spain. 

ESCU8,  or  Iscus,  Ischa  in  Bulgaria. 

ESENA,  Esexs  in  the  Hanoverian  prov.  of  East 
Friealand. 

ESEPU8,  or  jEskpls,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  accord- 
ing to  Kruse  the  modern  Satal. 

E8E8FELTH,  Essbskeld,  or  Esseveldobuiiu,  Itze- 
hoe  iii  the  duchy  of  Holstein. 

ESI  A,  OssiA,or  Oisia,  the  river  Oisk  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Ardennes. 

ESPERNiEUM.   See  Abprentia. 

ESPINOIUM,  or  SriNE-ruu,  EsriKor  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Pas-de- Calais. 

ESSKXIA,  or  Trihobantum  Reoio,  Essex. 

E8TEYA,  Estevaca,  or  Staviacum,  Estevay  in  the 
Swiss  cant,  of  Friburg. 

ESTHONIA,  Estosia,  or  Emtexia,  the  Russian  gov. 
of  Revel. 

ESTIA  LACUS,  or  Aqua  D  ulcus  Sixus,  the  Dcm- 

mer-srb  in  Hanover. 
ESTIONUM  MON8,  the  Ehthenbkro  in  Tyrol. 
ESTIVALE,  or  Sti vale,  Ebtival  in  the"  French 

dep.  of  Maine. 
ESTOLA,  tbo  Spanish  river  F.si.a. 
ESURIS,  or  Xebkz-i>b-la-Fro.ntkua,  St.  Faro  in 

Al^arve. 

ETOBEMA.  Etobkxa,  Etovikba,  or  Skoorvia,  Se- 
oobbe  in  Valencia,  or  perhaps  Obopesa. 

ETOCETUM,  or  Liciipkldia,  Liciipibli>  in  Staf- 
fordshire ;  according  to  others  Utcehtkk. 

ETR1CULUM,  Lattabaco  in  Calabria. 

ETRURIA,  jEtruria,  Tubcia,  or  Ttbhiienia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Italy,  or  a  Roman  province,  bounded  by 
the  river  Macro,  the  modern  Magra,  on  the  N  ;  by 
the  Apennines  and  the  river  Tiber  on  the  E  ;  by 
Latin m  on  the  SE ;  and  by  the  Mare  lucrum,  or 
Tuscan  Sea,  on  the  W  and  S  W.  It  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  Tuscaxy. 

ETRUSCUM  MARE,  or  Tyrruexum  Mare,  the 
Tuscan  or  Italian  Sea. 

ETTERSBIRGUM,  Ettrbsburo  in  Weimar. 

ETYMANDER,  the  river  Hblmukd  in  Cabul. 

EUANTHiA,  or  (Eakthb,  according  to  Kruse,  Ga- 
laxidi  on  the  gulf  of  I^epanto. 

EUGANEA  VALLI8,  the  Val  Saoan  in  Tyrol. 

EUGENII  INSULA,  the  peninsula  of  Ixxuhowen 
in  Ulster. 

EULiEUS,  or  Ulai,  a  river  in  Susiana,  identified 
by  some  writers  with  the  CHOAsrES,  by  others 
with  the  modern  Kuban. 

EULISI  A,  the  modern  Kabahdah  in  the  Caucasian 
isthmus. 

EUMENIA,  or  Eubvmka,  a  town  of  Eydia,  the  mo- 
dern Trallrs. 

EUMENIA,  a  town  of  Phrygia  Major,  on  th<-  river 
Cludros  near  Ashkli. 


EUMENIA.  Omksia,  or  Omeuxa,  Novaba  in  like 
duchy  of  Milan. 

EUPA  TORIA,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  now  Koslof,  Ecpatoru,  « 
Jupatobia  in  the  Russian  gov.  of  Taurida. 

EUPATORIA,  in  Pontus,the  modern  Kllkhwh*. 

EUPILIS,  a  lake  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Laoo-w- 
PusriAXA. 

EURA,  the  river  Aube  in  Normandy. 

EURIPUS,  the  channel  of  Neuropoxte,  between 
the  E  coast  of  Greece  and  the  island  of  Eulaa. 

EUROPA,  Europe,  a  name  of  Phoenician  origin 
probably.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  name  «u 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  whk-ii 
extended  to  the  river  Phasis  on  the  E;  or  perbap» 
to  the  Tanais.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  its  bocn- 
daries  were  the  lev  sea  on  the  N ;  the  Tanait  <* 
Don,  the  Palm  Meotu  or  sea  of  Azof,  the  JW 
tu*  Euxinus  or  Black  sea,  the  Proptmtu  or  t*t 
of  Marmora,  the  HeUetpont  or  Dardanelles,  and  it* 
>Egean  sea  on  the  E  and  SE ;  the  Mediterraueta 
on  the  8;  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  W. 

EUROPUS,  or  Riiaoes,  near  the  modern  Vbbasis 
in  Persia. 

EU ROTAS,  a  river  of  Laconia,  the  modern  Bahu- 

potamo  or  Iri. 
EUROTAS,  a  river  of  Calabria,  the  modem  B*- 

orada  or  Taka. 
EURYALUS,  Belvepebb  on  the  W  coast  of  Sicilr. 
EURYMEDON,  a  river  of  Pampbylia,  the  roodtn, 

Kaprj-su. 

EUXINUS  PONTUS,  the  Black  Sea. 
EVEN  US,  a  river  of  jEtolia,  the  modern  Fmuel 
EVON1UM,  Dukstaptnaoe  on  the  coast  of  Argyle. 
EX,  Sex,  or  Hixus,  a  town  on  the  S  coast  of  Spain. 

Almunesbar,  according  toothers  Veles-Malaca. 
EX  A,  or  Isea,  the  river  Ex,  whicli  falls  into  the 

English  channel  near  Exmouth. 
EXCLODUNUM,  Issurdu*  in  the  French  pror.  of 

Berry. 

EXIDOLIUM,  Exideuil  in  the  French  dep.  of  Dor- 
dogne. 

EXILIS8A,  or  Lass  a,  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  pro- 
bably Ceuta. 

EXONABA,  Stoiibar  in  Algarve. 

EXONIA.  or  Ihca,  the  modern  Exeteb. 

EXTREMA,  or  Stremontium,  Ertremox  in  the 
Portuguese  prov.  of  Alentejo 

EXTREMA  DURII,  the  prov.  of  Ekik 
Portugal. 

EXTREMADURA,  or  Extremadcra 

the  Spanish  prov.  of  Estuemadura. 
EXTREMA  MINII,  the  prov.  of  Ebtre-Duebo-e- 

Minho  in  Portugal. 
EZELINGA,  or  Lsslikga,  Enslixgex  iu  Wurtera- 


adcka  ta 


berg. 
EZRA. 


,  a  town  in  Syria,  Zabava. 


FABARIA,  the  village  of  Prefers  near  the  Rhine. 
FABARIS,  Faber,  or  Fabkakus,  the  Farpa,  a  river 

flowing  into  the  Tiber. 
FABIA  PRI8CA  SERPENS18,  the  modem  SttrA 

in  the  Portngnese  prov.  of  Alentejo. 
FABIRANUM,  according  to  Kruse,  now  Bzvu- 

stedt  in  Bremen. 
FABRATERIA,  a  town  of  Latium,  now  Kalva- 

teba,  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-di-La*nm 
FABR1C1US  PONS,  a  bridge  connecting  an  islao4 

in  the  Tiber  with  Rome,  now  Pobte-di  (Jlatbv 

(7  A  1*1 

F.ENIANA  PINIANA,  Fiknixoeb  in  Bavaria. 
F-ERO-E,  or  Faboexses  Ixsvu^the  Fajsok  Iblarm. 
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F.ESUL.E,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  now  Fiesolk. 

FAOARIA,  the  district  of  Bu<  henau  in  the  Ger- 
man duchy  of  Fulda. 

FAGONIUM,  the  Feldspero  in  the  Swins  cant  of 
Orisons. 

FAGU8,  Folo  or  Fau  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bar. 
FALAZA.  F ALEXIA  in  the  French  dep.  of  Calvados. 
FALCOMONTIUM,  Falckbnbbro  in  Sleswick. 
FALCOPIA,  the  town  of  Falropino  in  Gothland. 
FAL1SCA,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  supposed  to  be  rc- 

X resented  by  the  modern  Galle&b. 
LISCORUM  MON8,  a  mountain  of  Latium.  now 

MoNTB-SaIWTI-OrEMTE. 

FALMUTHUM,  VoLEMtmnrM,  or  Cbnionib  Oppi- 

DDM,  Falmouth  in  Cornwall. 
FAL8TRIA,  the  Danish  island  of  Falstek. 
FANANUM,  Famako  in  the  duchv  of  Modena. 
FANESIORUM  INSULA,  or  Wollima,  the  island 

of  WoLLIN. 

FAN'IA,  or  Fania  Stlva,  the  district  of  La  Faionk 

in  the  prov.  of  Liege  in  Belgium. 
FANIOLUM,  Fagxacx  in  Languedoc. 
FANUM  AD  TAFFUM,  or  Landava,  Landaef 

in  Wales. 

FANUM  DAVIDIS.  or  Mexevi.e,  Sr.  David's  in 
Wales. 

FANUM  FERONI.E.  See  Lucofbboria  . 
FANUM  FERONLE,  Pietka  Sanxta  in  Tuscany. 
FANUM  FORTUNE  or  Techopoldj,  Glulrstadt 

in  the  duchv  of  Holstein. 
FANUM  JO  VIS,  Dioshieritjb  in  Lydia. 
FANUM  JOV1S,  the  town  Fabjeaux  in  I.angue- 

doc. 

FANUM  MARLK  LAURETANjE,  or Lalrktum, 

St.  Loretto  in  Ancona. 
FANUM  MARTI s.  Fahabs  in  Hcnnegau. 
FANUM  MARTIS,  a  district  of  Normandy,  Mont 

Martin. 

FANUM  ST.  CRUCIS,  the  town  of  St.  Crux  in 
Cuba. 

FANUM  ST.  CRUCIS,  the  village  of  Heilaoex- 
Kkkuz  in  Waldthale. 

FANUM  ST.  EULALIjE,  St.  Olola  in  New  Cas- 
tile. 

FANUM  ST.  FIDEI.  8t.  Fe  in  Granada.— Also 
8t.  Foy  la  Grande  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gui- 
enne.— Also  St.  Fb  in  New  Mexico. 

FANUM  ST.  JULIANA,  the  Spanish  Santillana 
in  Asturias. 

FANUM  ST.  MENEHILD1S,  Sr.  Mexxhould  in 

the  Frencli  dep.  of  Champagne. 
FANUM  ST.  jEGIDII,  St.  Gilleh  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Gard. 
FANUM  ST.  iEGIDII  PICTAVI.*..  St.  Gilles 

in  Poiton. 
FANUM  ST. 

shire. 
FANUM  ST, 

Bretagne. 

FANUM  ST.  AMATORIS,  St.  Amour  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Jura. 
FANUM  ST.  ANDEOLI,  or  Andochi.St.  Axdeol 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Rhone. 
FANUM  ST.  ANDRE.*,  Santandkr  in  Burgos  in 

FAN*UM  ST.  ANDREW  AD  DANUB1UM,  St. 

Andre  in  the  Hungarian  com.  of  Pesth. 
FANUM  ST.  ASAPH  I,  or  Elwa,  St.  Asaph  in 

Flintshire. 

FANUM  ST.  AUGEND!,  or  Euoenii.  St.  Cloud 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Jura. 
FANUM  ST.  BASSANI,  Sr.  Bamako  in  the  duchv 

of  Milan. 

FANUM  ST.  BE  ATI,  St.  Beat  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Haute -Garonne. 


ALBANI,  St.  Albans  in  Hertford- 
ALBINI,  St.  Albin  du  Cormier  in 


FANUM  ST.  BELLINI,  St.  Bellino  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

FANUM  ST.  BONIFACIO,  St.  Boxieacio  in  Cor- 
sica. 

FANUM  ST.  CHRISTOPHERI,  Havaxna  In 
Cuba. 

FANUM  ST.  DESIDERII,  or  Domiskopolis.  Sr. 

Didiek  in  the  French  dep.  of  Kouches-du-Rhone. 
FANUM  ST.  DIODATI,  St.  Die.  or  Diez,  on  the 

river  Meurthe. 
FANUM  ST.  EUTROPII,ST.TBop^in  Provence. 
FANUM  ST.  FACUNDI,  St.  Fanoon  in  Leon  in 

Spain. 

FANUM  ST.  FLORI,  Sr.  Flour  in  Auvergnc. 
FANUM  ST.  FRANCISCI,  Quito  in  New  Granada. 
FANUM  ST.  GALLI,  the  Swiss  St.  Gall. 
FANUM  ST.  GEORGII,  Sr.  Oeoroe  in  the  com. 
of  Presburg. 

FANUM  ST.  GERMANI  IN  LAJA,  Sr.  Ger- 

maix-en-Layk  iit  the  Isle-de-Francc. 
FANUM  ST.  G1SLENI,  St.  Guilin  in  Hennegau. 
FANUM    ST.  GOARI,  St.   Goab  in  Rhenish 

Prussia. 

FANUM  ST.  GOTTHARDI,  Sr.  Gotthabd  in  the 
com.  of  Eisenburg. — Also  Sr.  Grot  in  the  com. 
of  Czalad. 

FANUM  ST.  HIPPOLYTI,  St.  Polten  in  the 

nrchd.  of  Austria.— Also  the  French  town  of  St 

Hippolvte  in  Alsace. 
FANUM  ST.  JACOBI,  Sr.  James  in  Barbadoos. 
FANUM  ST.  JACOBI  LEG  I  ON  ENS  IS,  St.  Jaoo 

db  Leon  in  Venezuela. 
FANUM  8T.  JACOBI  MAJORIS,  St.  Jaoo  de 

Chili. 

FANUM  ST.  JOANNIS,  Sr.  Jean. 

FANUM  ST.  JOANNIS  AD  FAVUM,  the  Scot- 
tish town  of  Perth. 

FANUM  ST.  JOANNIS  LAUDONENSIS,  or  Sr. 
Jean  dr  Laune,  Losne  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Cote  d  Or 

FANUM  ST.  JOANNIS  LUISII,  Sr.  Jean  de 

Loi  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bassos-Pyrenees. 
FANUM   ST.  JOANNIS  PETEPORTUENSIS. 

St.  Jean  Pie  db  Port  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Basses- Pyrenees. 
FANUM  ST.  JOANNIS  PORTUS  DIVITIS,  Sr. 

Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies. 
FANUM  ST.  JOBI,  Sr.  Job  in  the  com.  of  Gross- 

Wardein. 

FANUM  ST.  LEON  IS,  St.  Leo  in  the  Papal  delcg. 
of  Urbino. 

FANUM  ST.  LUCIFERI,  Sr.  Lucar  de  Barra- 

meda  in  Seville. 
FANUM  ST.  MARCELLINI,  St.  Marcellin  in 

Dauphinv. 

FANUM  ST.  MARCI.    See  Akoentanum.— Also 

Sr.  Marco  in  Sicilv. 
FANUM  ST.  MARIGNI,  St.  Mabini  in  the  Papal 

deleg.  of  Rotnagna. 
FANUM  ST.  MARTINI.  Szexrt  Martin  in  the 

Hungarian  com.  of  Thurocz.— Also  Szenkt  Mar- 

tein  in  the  com.  of  Orenburg.— Sec  also  Aux  St. 

Martini. 

FANUM  ST.  MAURITII,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Tabnatbh. 

FANUM  ST.  MAXENTII,  St.  Maixent  in  Poitou. 

FANUM  ST.  MICHJ2LIS,  Mihalv  in  the  Hun- 
garian  com.  of  Semplin. — Also  St.  Miguel  in 
Guatemala. — Also  Sr.  Michael  near  Verona 
Also  Sr.  Michablbton  in  Barbadoes. — Also  St. 
Mihibl  in  Belgium. 

FANUM  8T.  MICH  A  EL  IS  ARCHANGELI, 
Arbhangbl  in  Russia. 

FANUM  ST.  NABORIS,  the  abbey  of  St.  Avo  in 
Lothringen. 
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FANUM  ST.  NICOLAI,  St.  Mikuib  in  the  Hun- 
garian com.  of  Liptau. — Also  St.  Nielab,  or  St. 
Nicolo  do  Port. 

FANUM  ST.  PALATII,St.Pai.aib  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Basses- Pyrenees. 

FANUM  ST.  PAPOLI.  St.Papoui.  inLanguedoc. 

FANUM  ST.  PAULI,  Alexaxorien  or  St.  Paul  in 
Virginia. 

FANUM  ST.  PAULI  LEONENS1S.  or  Leoxijm, 
Sr.  Pacl-i>b-L>:on  in  the  French  dep.  of  Finis- 
tenv. 

FANUM  ST.  PONT II  TOMERIARUM,  St.  Poxb- 

dk-Tiiomiere*  in  Langucdoc. 
FANUM  ST.  PORTIANI,  St.  Poubcaw  in  the 

Bourhonnois. 
FANUM  ST.  REMIGII.  Sr.  Rrmi  in  Provence. 
FANUM  ST.  REMULI.  St.  Rrmo  in  Genoa. 
FANUM  ST.  8ALVATOR18,  Sr.  8alvai>or  in 

the  prov.  of  Nice. 
FANUM  ST.  8EBASTIANI,  St.  Sebastian  inGo- 

mera  of  the  Canary  group. 
FANUM  ST.  SEVERI.  St.  Sever  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Landcs. 
FANUM  ST.  SPIRITUS,  or  Kedziexsa,  St.  Kerny- 

Lei.ee  in  Transylvania. 
FANUM  ST.STEPHANI,  Laitnciwtox  in  Cornwall. 

— Also  St.  Etienxe  in  the  French  dep.  of  Loire. 

—Also  St.  Acoma  in  New  Mexico. 
FANUM  ST.  THOM.E.  or  Amatica,  St.  Amati- 

qi'b  in  Guatimala. 
FANUM  ST.  TRUDONIS,  St.Tronu,  or  St.  Trou, 

St.  Trcybm  in  Limburg. 
FANUM  ST.  URSICINI,  Sr.  Urbane  or  Ursit*  in 

the  Swiss  cant,  of  Bern. 
FANUM  ST.  VALERII.  Sr.  Valery  in  Picardv. 
FANUM  ST.  VENANTII,  St.  Vrnastui  Artoi's. 
FANUM  ST.  VITI,  or  Vitopoub,  St.  Vkit  in  the 

circle  of  Klapcnfurt. 
FANUM  ST.  VITI  FLAMONIENSIS,  Fiomb  in 

the  gulf  of  Quamero. 
FANUM  8PIRITUS  SANCTI,  Pont  St.  Esprit  in 

Languedoc. 

FANUM  SPIRITUS  SANCTI  VASCONLE,  Sr. 

Esprit  in  Gascogne. 
FANUM  VACUN.E,  Vooonk  in  the  del.  of  Rome. 
FANUM  VOLTUMNiE,  or  Vitermru,  Viterbo  in 

the  deleg.  of  Vitcrho. 
FARA,  or  Frrra,  Ferr  in  Picardy. 
FARDIUM,  or  Verdja,  Vrrdkx  in  Hanover. 
FARINGA.  ProRixoE*  in  Bavaria. 
FARNESIUM  CASTRAM,  Farxese  in  the  Papal 

delcg.  of  Viterbo. 
FAUCES  NORICARUM.or  Sc*va  Vibnx«,S(  Hckd- 

twbin  in  the  archd.  of  Austria. 
FAUCES  PERTUSvE,  Pertus,  or  theGn.-UE-PEii- 

Tuis.  a  pass  over  the  Pyrenees. 
FAUSTINI  VILLA,  Edmundbbury  in  Suffolk. 
FAVENTIA,  Fabxza  in  Ravenna.— Also  Faykkce 

in  Provence. 
FAVERGA.  Faveboe  in  Savov. 
FAVONII  PORTUS,  Porto-Favoxa  in  Corsica. 
FEBIANA  C ASTRA,  Bebemuaisbn  in  Wiirtem- 

berg. 

FEGE,  or  Fara,  Piiarphar,  a  river  in  Coolo-Syria, 
FELICITAS  JULIA  OLISIPO,  Ulyssia,  or  Li*- 

saroxa,  Lisbon  in  Portugal. 
FELINUM,  Fki.lis  in  the  Russian  e»>v.  of  Riga. 
FELTRIA,  or  Feltuum,  Fei.tre  in  the  Lombar- 

dian  prov.  of  Belluno. 
FENESTRELL.E,  Fkxbrtrelleb  in  Dauphiny. 
FERA.  or  Ferrea  Vallis,  Frkei.  in  the  Swiss  cant. 

of  Orisons. 

FERDA.  or  Fardium,  Verdek  in  Hanover. 
FERDINANDI  INSULA,  Fernando  Po  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 


FERENTUM,  Fobexea  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Terra  d'Otranto. 
FERGUSII  RUPES,  Carriceperoub  in  Antrim. 
FERMAGANENS18  COM1TATUS,  Feruaxaoh 

in  Ulster. 

FERNAMBOCUM,  Pern awbcoo  in  Braxil. 
FERONIA,  in  Sardinia,  or  perhaps  Orcwai. 
FERR  A  RLE.  perhaps  Ferriebes  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Islc-dc-France. 
FERRARIU8  PORTUS,  Porto  Ferraoo  in  Elba. 
FERRETA.  or  Ferretb,  Pfrit  in  Upper  Rhint. 
FERRATUS  MONS,  supposed  to  be  the  Jcbjcra 

of  Algiers. — Also  the  Franrenbero  in  Alsace. 
FERRERA.  Fehkieres  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot. 
FERRI  INSULA,  or  Ferro.  Hiebo  in  the  Canary 

group. 

FERTINA,  the  Illyrian  Island  Brrwitsci?. 
FESCENN1A,  Frscexxixi  in  Tuscany. 
FESSA,  or  Fezzakim  Reoxitm,  Fez  in  Africa. 
KEVUS,  Vraita  in  Lombardy. 
FIBRENUS,  a  river  in  Latium,  the  Ftomk  pblli 

PoSTA. 

FICARIA,  an  island  near  the  north  coast  of  Sanii- 
nia,  perhaps  Cortelazzo. 

FICARIA,  Fiouera*  in  Catalonia. 

FICAR1US,  a  river  in  Corsica,  the  Fjcaei.  accord- 
ing to  others  the  Valenca. 

FICELLA,  Oberwesel  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 

FICOCLE,  Crrvia  in  the  Papal  delcg.  of  Ravenna. 

FIDENTHJM,  Fezexza  in  Gaacony. 

F1GULNEN8I8  PORTA,  Porta-di-Saxta-Ao^e, 

FlLlCERIiE,  Fodobbbs  in  Brit  tan  v. 

FINARIUM,  Finale  or  Finaro  in  Genoa. 

FINIS  TERR.E  CAPUT,  Fixisterre  in  Gallicia. 

FINIS  VALLI,  or  Vixdomoro,  thought  by  some  to 
be  Wallsbnd;  bv  others,  Newcastle  on  tht 
Tyne. 

FIRM  AN  UM,  a  town  in  Umbria,  Foruioxaxu. 
FIRMITAS,  Ferte',  a  town  in  Luxemburg. 
FIR  MIT  AS  AD  ALBULAM,  Fkrte'-si i-Alw 

in  Champagne. 
FIRMITAS  AD  JOTRUM,  Ferte'-socs-Jocazre 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-et-Marne. 
FIRMITAS  ADELHEIDIS.  or  Alesia.  Fzkte 

Alais,  Alepb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Iale-de- 

France. 

FIRMITAS  AUCULPHI,  or  Qi  aujuarii,  Ferte'- 
Guachrr  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine-ct-ajarne. 

FIRMITAS  AURAN1ENSIS,  Fertb'  Aorik  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Loire-etCher. 

FIRMITAS  BERXHARDI,  Ferte'  Been  a  an  in 
Maine. 

FIRMITAS  MILONIS,  Fertb'  Milos  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Isle-de- France. 
FIRMIUM,  or  Firmub,  Fbrmo  in  the  Papal  State*. 
FIRMIUM  JULIUM,  perhaps  the  same  as  Lxxi 

Motril  in  Granada. 
FISCA,  or  Fibeaiia,  the  Gbosse-Fischa,  an  Austrian 

affluent  of  the  Danube. 
FLSCAMNUM,  or  Fecamp,  Fbscamp  in  Normandy. 
FISCELLUS,  by  some  identified  with  Moxie-Fi*- 

cblix)  in  Sabina,  by  others  with  Moxtb-oelia- 

Sarilla  in  Umbria. 
FISCUS  1SIACENSIS,  or  Iriacus,  laav  near  Pari*. 
FISERA,  Ficari  in  Corsica. 

FIVELGONIA,  or  Fiveuxoo,  the  Dutch  prov.  of 

Groningen. 
FIXA,  or  Fi.rx.ia,  La  Fleciie  in  Anjou. 
FLANATICUS  SINUS,  the  Gllk  of  Qcarxeio. 
FLANDRIA,  Flanders. 

FLA  NONA,  Fianona  on  the  W  side  of  Quarncro 
FLAVIA  CONSTANS.  Spello  in  Umbria, 
FLA  VIA  GALLICA,  Fraua  in  Aragon. 
FLAVIA  IRIA,  Padroho  or  El-Padron  in  Gal- 
licia. 
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FLA VI A  LAMBRIS.  Rivadia  in  Gallicia. 
FLAVIA  SOLVA,  a  town  of  Austria,  perhaps  Sol- 

XIBLD. 

FLAVIACUM,  Flavjoxv  in  Burgundy. 
FLAVIiK  AR/E,  Imendixqex  in  Baden. 
FLAVIANA  CASTRA,  or  ViwnonoNA.  Virxka. 
FLAVIANUM,  Fiaso  in  Viterbo. 
FLAVIONANIA,  or  Faxum  St.  Awdbr.*:,  Fuaxeh 

in  Biscay. 
FLAVIONIA.  Compost f.  1.1.0  in  Gallicia. 
FLAVIOPOL1S,  or  Flavia*.  Boli  in  Asia  Miuor. 
FLAVIUM  A RG ITANIUM,  Jars  in  Andalusia. 
FLAVIUM  BRIGANTIUM,  Betaxzos  in  Gallicia. 
FLAVIUM  INTERAMNIUM,  Poxferbada  in  the 

Spanish  prov.  of  Leon. 
FLAVIUM  LAMINITANUM,  the  Alhambra  in 

Spain. 

FLEMARUM  VALLIS,  the  valley  of  Flbims  in 
Tyrol. 

FLBMIUM,  the  village  of  Flims  in  Switzerland. 
FLEMMA,  the  town  of  Flubs  in  the  Swiss  cant  of 
St.  Gall. 

FT/EN  I UM.  VuAARonro  in  Holland. 
FLENOrOLIS.  Flbksbubq  in  Schleswig. 
FLESI  VGA,  Vliimwixgek  in  the  Netherlands 
F LET IO.  Fleitex  in  the  Dutch  prov.  of  Utrecht. 
FLEVO  INSULA,  Uhk,  an  island  in  the  Zuyder- 
Set? 

FLEVO  LACUS,  the  Zcydkr-See. 

FLEVOLANDIA,  Vlieland,  an  island  of  Holland. 

FLEVUM  (Ostium),  the  N  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
joining  the  Znyder-Sce  with  the  German  ocean 
(now  the  Het-Vlib). 

FLEVUM  CASTELLUM,  or  Phleum,  now  Wies- 
pliet  in  Holland,  8W  of  the  mouth  of  tho  Unse 

FLEXUM  AD  FLEXUM,  Wiesblborg  in  Hun- 
gary- 

FLORA,  the  river  Fiore  in  Tuscany. 

FLORENTIA,  Florence  in  Tuacany.— Also  Fioh- 
ewi'Ou,  a  town  in  Parma. 

FLORIACUM  AD  OSCARUM,  Fleitrv  in  Bur- 
gundy. 

FLORIACUM  MONASTERIUM,  Flei  hv  in  the 
Hennegau. 

FLORIACUS,  the  French  town  and  abbey  of 
Fi.rcrt.  St.  Benedict  in  the  Orleannoia. 

FLORICHINGjE.    See  Flexicm. 

FLORIDA  VALLIS,  the  abbey  of  Florjvai.  in 
Brabant. 

FLORIMONTIUM,  Blcmhf.ro  in  Upper  Alsace. 

FLORIN KING^K,  Florexxks  in  Namur. 

FLORIUS,  a  river  of  Spain,  the  Rio-oe-Ca8tko. 

FLORIVALLIS,  the  Swiss  Bllkextiial  in  tho 
cant,  of  Orisons. 

FLORUM  INSULA,  Flobes,  one  of  the  Azores. 

FLUETUM.  Vluetbx  in  the  Dutch  prov. of  Utrecht. 

FLUMEN  SALVUM,  an  arm  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, near  its  mouth,  now  the  island  of  Jezir- 

ET-KltAt>ER. 

FLUMENTANA  PORTA,  the  Pobta-obl-Populo 
in  Rome. 

FLUMETUM,  Flumet  in  Faucigny. 
FLUSOR,  supposed  to  be  the  Chikxti,  a  river  of 
Italy. 

FLUVIUS  FOSDERATORUM,  a  river  of  Oranada, 

the  RlO-GlTADALMErHXA. 

FOCHIUM,  Foyui  on  the  Japanese  island  of  Ni- 
phon. 

FOLIA,  Isaubcs,  or  Pisacris,  now  the  Foglia,  a 

river  of  Italy. 
FONS  ADMIRATI0NI8,  the  source  Fontaixe- 

de-Merveillr  in  Savoy. 
FONS  BEATjE  VIRGINIS,  a  town  and  ancient 

nunnery,  Frauehbrunttbn  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 

Berne. 


FONS  BELLUS.  the  castle  of  Schosbrlxn  in  the 

archd.  of  Austria. 
FONS  EBRALD1,  Foxtevkai  ij>  in  Anjou. 
FONS  EPISCOPI.  Foktaihb  L'Evrqve,  in  the 

llcnnegau. 

FONS  GOMBALDI,  Foscombaut  in  Berry. 
FONS  IBERE,  Fostibbe  in  Old  Castile. 
FONS  LATIUS,  Latzfass  in  the  territory  of  Brixen. 
FONS  PIGI.  Sommepi  in  Champagne. 
FON8  RAPIDUS,  Fubnte  Rahia  or  Foxtararia 

in  Guinuscoa. 
FONSKESONUS,  the  Biillebbork  in  Westphalia. 
FOXS  ST.  ANDREiE,  Fontaine  Abi.re  in  Neuf- 

chatel. 

FONS  SANUS.  Fossako  in  Piedmont. 
FONTANELLA,  the   abbey  of   Fontf.xf.i.i.e  in 
Flanders. 

FONTANETUM.  Foxtaxeto,  a  town  of  Milan. 

FONTANEUM.  Foxter*i  in  Burgundy. 

FONTANEUM  COMITUM.  Foxtexai  i.e  Cumtr' 
in  Poiton. 

FONTES.  Fontaine  in  Burgundy. 

FONTES  BELGjE,  Wells  in  Somerset. 

FONTES  PADER/E,  Padebborb  in  Prussia. 

FONTIA.  or  Ponza,  the  Tuscan  Sf.a. 

FORA,  the  island  of  Fohk  on  the  W  coast  of  Swe- 
den. 

FORAHEIM.  Forcheim  in  Bavaria. 
FORCAI-QUERIUM,  Forcalquif.r.  a  town  of  Pro- 

FORDUNIUM,  Forditb  in  Kincardineshire. 
FORGIVE,  Foroes-lks-Cai'x  in  Normandy. 
FORM  LIS,  supposed  to  be  Moi.a  -m-Gaeta  in  Na 
pies. 

FORMIO.  a  river  in  the  N  of  Istria.  the  Rksixo. 

FOROJULIEN81S  CIVITAS,  Civn>A.LB-t>EL-FBi 
ri.i  in  Austrian  Lombardy. 

FORTALITIUM.or  Fortis  Moxs.  La-Forea  in  the 
Val-di-l)emona.  Sicily. 

FORTALITIUM  LUDOVICI,  Fort  Loris  in  Al- 
sace. 

FORTALITIUM  ST.  CHRISTOPHORI,  8t.  Chris 

toval  in  Brazil. 
FORULI,  Civita  Thomussa  in  Naples. 
FORUM  ADRIANI,  Vorburo  in  Holland. 
FORUM  APPII,  Sr.  Dobata  Jn  the  States  of  the 

Church. 

FORUM  AURELII.  Montr  Alto  in  Tuscany 
FORUM  B1BAL0RUM,  Fomillo  in  Spain.  * 
FORUM  CALVISH,  Calvlsano  in  Austrian  Loin 
bardv. 

FORUM  CAS8II.  Sr.  Maria  Fobiabsi  in  Tuscan  v. 
FORUM  CLAUDII.  Oriolo  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany. 

FORUM  CORNELII.  Imola  in  the  States  of  the 

FORUM    DIUGUNTORUM,   Pizeiohbttonf.  in 

Austrian  Lombardy. 
FORUM  DOMITU.'Froxtionax,  but,  according  to 

some.  Fabreoxes  in  the  French  dep.  of  Herault. 
FORUM  EGURRORUM,  Meiuxa-del-Riobkca  in 

Valladolid;  but,  according  to  others,  Salah  in 

Asturiaa. 

FORUM  FLAMINII,   Poktb  Cexteotmo  in  the 

States  of  the  Church. 
FORUM  FULVII.  Valrxza  in  Piedmont. 
FORUM    LIBRICORUM,   Boboo  Lavizara  in 

Milan. 

FORUM  LICINII,  or  Pikvk  o'Incixo,  the  Bf.rla- 

sixa  in  Milan. 
FORUM  LIMICORUM,  or  Limia.  Poxtbde-Lima 

in  Portugal. 

FORUM  LI  VII.  Form  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
FORUM  NERONI8,  Bourg  d'Oisaxs  in  tho  French 
dep.  of  Isere. 

/  ; 
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FORUM  NOVUM,  Forxovo  in  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy. 

FORUM  POPULI,  FoRLiMPorcu  in  the  deleg.  of 
Romagna.— Also  La  Fossa  iu  Naples. 

FORUM  SEGUSIANORUM,  Feur  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Loire. 

FORUM  SEMPRONII,  Fossombroxb  in  the  deleg. 
of  Urbino. 

FORUM  STATIELLORUM,  perhaps  Valladabo 
in  Lombard  v. 

FORUM  TRAJANI,  Pordoxoiano  in  Sardinia. 

FORUM  VIBII,  Buribxa  in  Piedmont;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Caste  i.  Fiokj. 

FORUM  VOCONII,  perhaps  Caxet  in  Hautc-Ga- 
ronne;  according  to  others,  Luz  in  the  dep.  of 
Hautes-Pvrenees. 

FORUM  VULCANI,  8alfatara  in  Naples. 

FOSSA  CLODIA,  Chiozza  in  Venice. 

FOSSA  CORBULONIS,  or  Vijk,Vub8trom  in  Hol- 
land. 

FOSSA  MESSANICA,  Canal  di  St.  Albkrta  in 

the  deleg.  of  Ravenna. 
FOSSA  PAPIRIANA,  or  Viareooio,  Varkooia  in 

Genoa;  but,  according  to  others,  Fos-oi-Novo. 
FOSSAE,  Fossk  in  Namur,  Belgium. 
FOVEA,  Foooia  in  the  Capitanata,  Naples. 
FOXUM,  Fois  in  Languedoc. 
FRAGIZA,  perhaps  Rajie  in  Syria. 
FRANCIACUM,  Froxzac  in  Guienne. 
FRANCISCOPOL1S,  ILavre-de-Grace. 
FRANCODALIA,  Fraxrexthal  in  Bavaria. 
FRANCOFURTUM  AD  M03NUM,  Fraxrfort- 

ox-the-Main. 
FRANCOFURTUM  AD  ODERAM,  Frankkort- 

uk-tub-Odrr. 
FRANCONATUS,  Het  Vryb  Laxo,  a  district  in 

Old  French  Flanders. 
FRANCONATUS  BRAGARUM,  La-Fbakce-de- 

Bruoes  in  the  Netherlands. 
FRANCONATUS  ORIENTAL1S,  the  district  of 

Oost  Vryb  in  Flanders. 
FRANCOPOLIS,  Viu.e  Fraxche  (nr.  Rovkroxe) 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Avevron. 
FRANCOSTEINIUM,  Frankexsteib  in  Prussian 

Silesia. 

FRANECHERA,  Fbambcreb  in  Friesland. 
FRASEAROLUM,  Fresearxoto  in  the  prov.  of 
Milan. 

FRATRUERTIUM,  La  Fezza  in  Terra  d'Otranto, 

fraE'stadium,  Fracstadt  in  Posen,  Prussia. 
FRAXINETUM,  Garde  Frrmst,  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Var. 
FRAXINIA,  Fbbssixo  in  Bavaria. 
FREGELLvE,  PEXTscoBvoin  the  Terra-di- Lavoro ; 

according  to  others,  Cepraxo  in  Naples. 
FREGEN^;  perhaps  Macarese  in  Tuscany. 
FREMICUR1A,  Frbmixcoubt  in  tho  French  dep. 

of  Isle-de-France. 
FRENTO,  the  river  Fortore  in  the  Copitanata, 

Naples. 

FREQuENTUM,  Fbjcehti  in  the  Principato- Ultra, 
Naples. 

FRESNACUM,  Frrsxay  in  Maine. 

FRETUM  ANJANUM,  tho  strait  of  Axiax  be- 
tween California  and  Jedso. 

FRETUM  BRITANNICUM,  Fretum  Calbtaxlm, 
or  Euripus,  the  Straits  op  Dover. 

FRETUM  DAVISII,  Davis'  Straits,  Greenland. 

FRETUM  FORBRISSERI,  Forbisher  Straits  in 
Greenland. 

FREYBERGA,  Fbeyrero  in  Saaony. 

FRIBURGENSIS  PAGUS,  the  Swiss  canton  of 


Fkiburo. 


{     FRIBURGUM,  F« 


\[  FRII 


in 


FRIBURGUM    AD   WIN  DAM,    1*  beybebo 

Prussia. 
FRICDISLARIA,  Frielar  in 
FRIDERICI  COLL  IS, 

varia. 

FRIDERICI  ODA.  Fbboericia  in  Jntland. 
FRIDERICI  PORTU8,  Fbedericeshavs  to  Kb. 

FRIDERICIANA  VALLIS,  Frjedebichstral  i» 
Zicland. 

FRIDERICOPOLIS,   Fbedericbtadt  in  Seal* 
wick. 

FRIEDBERGA,  Fbiedbero  in  Bavaria. 
FRIEDLANDIA.  Frieplaxd  in  Prussian  Siltiit. 
FRIGENT1UM,  Frjuekto  in  the  Priucipato-litra, 
Naples. 

FRIG  I  DA,  Fri  as  in  Old  Castile. 
FRIGID  A  VALLIS,  Fboideval  in  Alsace. 
FRIGIDA  VALLIS,  Vallb-Frei>da  in  Naples. 
FRIG1DUS,  the  river  Vypao  in  Trieste. — Also  tbe 

Freuuo,  a  river  iu  Tuscany. 
FRIGHTS  MONS,  the  abbey  Fremost  to  the 

French  dep.  of  Isle-de-France. 
FRISIA,  Fiusa,  or  Fbema,  Frieslasd  in  Holland. 
FR1S1A  CIMBRICA,  Frieslakd  in  Schleswkk. 
FRISIA  ORIENTALIS,  the  district  of  Embi>b>. 
FRITTOLANiE  AQl  .1.,  Frtttola  in  Naple*. 
FRIZACUM,  Frrisac  in  Illyria. 
FRONTENSI8  VILLA,  Fbost  in  Savoy. 
FRUSINO,  Frosinoxe  in  the  Papal  States. 
FUC1NU8  LACUS,  the  Laqo-di-Celabo  to  Ab- 

ruzzo-  Ultra  2da. 
FULCHERIA,  the  Ghiekha  d'Adda  in  the  pruv.  <i 

Milan. 

FULDENSE  CwENOBRUM,  Fili>a  in  He***. 
FULFINIUM,  perhaps  Welea  in  the  i»Un4  uf 
Vegia. 

FULGINIA,  Fouoxo  in  the  Papal  State*. 
FULINUM,  Fevillabs  in  Languedoc. 
FUMACUM,  Fcmay  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ar- 

dennes. 
FUNDI,  Fokdi  in  Naples. 
FUNDUS  MARUCANUS,  Maeolmab  in  Algeria. 
FURA,  Fbrvurren  in  the  Netherlands. 
FURCJi  CAUD1N.E,  Fubchlk  in  the  valley  of 

Arpaia,  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Princip»u>- 

Ultra. 

FURCONA,  Forcoxe  in  Abruzzo. 
FURNA,  or  Folrkes,  Veurxe  in  the  Netherlands.. 
FU8NIANUM,  Fotoxy.  an  abbey  in  Picardv. 
FUSUS,  the  Fuse,  an  affluent  of  the  Allcr,  in  H«- 


G 


GAB  A,  perhaps  the  same  as  Gam  a  la.— Also  Gib  in 

Samaria.— Also  Gibea  in  the  same. 
GABvE,  Daraboheru  in  tlie  south  of  Persia.— Aho 

Kabas  in  Sogdiana. 
GABALA,  Djbile  or  Gbbileh  in  Syria. 
GABARUS   OLERONENSIS,  the  river  Gati 

d'Olebox  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bassea-Pvrener*. 
GABARUS  PALENS1S,  the  river  Gave  i>b  Pai  ia 

Buses-Pyrenees. 
GABATHON,  or  Gibcthom,  Gebatu  in  Judea. 
GABELLUS,  the  river  Secciiia  in  the  duchy  of 

Modena. 

GABII,  Pomtaxo  in  the  Papal  Stat< 
GABINUS  LACUS,  the  Lauo-di- 

the  Papal  States. 
GABLONA,  or  Jabloxa,  Gabel  in  ' 
G ABR A N TO V1CORUM  SINUS,  ] 

on  the  coast  of  Yorkahire. 
GABRIS,  Tacris  or  Tabris  in  the 


Bat 


.  of  GluUn 
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in  Persia. — Also  Chasms  in  the  French  prov.  of 
Berry. 

OABROMAGU8,  Lboxuardy-am-Forst  in  Aus- 
tria. 

GABR08ENTUM,  or  Capra  Caput,  Gatemirad  in 

Durham,  or  perhaps  DitUMBrBoH. 
6ADAMUS,  perhaps  Giodda  in  Arabia  Felix. 
GADAKA,  near  Om-keih  in  Palestine. 
GADIRTHA,  El- Deb  in  Syria;  according  to  other* 

Rababrr. 

GADITANUM  FRETUM,  Columxarum  Fretum, 
or  Hiracleum  Frbtcm,  the  Strait*  or  Gibral- 
tar- 

GAD1TANU8  PORTUS,  the  Bay  op  Cadiz. 

GAD1VA.  Abxrpraw  in  Anglesea. 

GAGUETA,  Caxbt  in  Gurgistan. 

GAITlA,  the  river  Janets  in  Bosnia. 

GALA  AD,  Mouxt  Gilead  in  Palestine. 

GAL  ABA.  perhapB  Giai.ab  in  Mesopotamii. 

GALABER,  the  river  Galacrb  in  Dauphinv. 

GALACUM,  Kenoal  in  Westmoreland. 

GALARIA,  Gaqliaro  in  Sicily. 

GALATA,  Gauta  or  J  alt  a  in  tlie  Mediterranean. 

GALATIA,  Gallia.  Gallia  Traxbalpixa,  Gallia 
Propria,  Gallia  Ulterior,  or  Gallia  Ultima, 
names  given  by  the  Romans  to  that  region  of  Eu- 
rope bounded  on  the  N  by  the  German  ocean  and 
the  Rhine ;  on  the  E  by  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Varus ;  on  the  S  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Me- 
diterranean;  and  on  the  W  by  the  Atlantic,  cor- 
responding nearly  to  the  modern  countries  of  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

GALATIA,  the  Spanish  Galioia. 

GALATIA,  Gallia  PABVA,or  Gali.oor.ccia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Asia  Minor,  lying  between  I'ontus  on  the 
E,  and  Bithynia  on  the  W,  now  mainly  coin- 
prised  in  the  pash.  of  Angora. 

GALEPSUS.  St.  Kirili  on  the  Toronean  gulf. 

G ALICIA.  HLalicz  in  Galicia. 

GALIL.EUM  MARE,  the  Lark  of  Tiberias  in 
Palestine. 

GALINDIA,  Ajiul  in  Persia. 

GALLA,  Amul  in  the  Persian  prov.  of  Azerdbijan. 

GALLIA  AQUITAM  A,  that  part  of  Gallia  which 
the  river  Qauumxa  or  Garoxxe  divided  from 
Celtic  Gaul. 

GALLIA  CELTICA,  or  Gallia  Luodusbnsis.  that 
division  of  Gallia  which  lay  between  the  Marne 
and  the  Seine  on  the  N,  and  the  Loire  on  the  S. 

GALLIA  CISALPINA,  Gallia  Citra  Alpa.  Ita- 
lia Subalpisa,  or  Provinola  Citerior,  that  part 
of  Gallia  which  comprised  Austrian  Lomrar- 
dt,  Pirdmokt,  and  Savoy. 

GALLIA  NARBONENSIS,  or  Pbovixwa  Ro- 
maic a,  that  region  in  the  SE  of  Gallia  which  the 
river  Varus  and  the  Alps  divided  from  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. 

GALLIANUM,  Galliano  in  Milan. 

GALLICUS,  the  Gallrgo  in  Aragon. 

GALLICUS  SINUS,  the  Gllf  op  Lyons. 

GALLINARIA,  Uboo,  or  Gorooxa,  Gallinara,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Isola  d'Albiksoa  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons. 

GAL  LIT  A  RUM    OPPIDUM,    Guillibstre  in 

Dauphiny. 
GALLIVA,  Galway  in  Ireland. 
GALLUS,  Galipo,  a  river  in  Phrvgia. 
GALTHERA,  the  Dexoru  in  Flamler*. 
GALTI8,  Galdla  in  Assyria. 
GALVEJA.  Galloway  in  Scotland; 
GALYMNA,  Kalyuno,  according  to  others,  Kol- 

moxr  in  the  Cyclades. 
GAMALA,  Hosx  in  Palestine. 
GAMANODUNUM,  Grobmibo  in  Austria. 
GAMBLATUM,  Gambolo  in  Milan. 


GAMBRACU8  SINUS,  Grimaxu,  or  the  Gulf  op 

St.  Tropes  in  Provence. 
GAMMUNDIA,  Gemund  in  Wurtemberg 
GAMUNDIUM,  Castelazzo  in  Milan. 
GANGES,  the  river  Gaxoa,  or  Gonoa  in  India. 
GANGETICUS  SINUS,  the  Bat  op  Brxoai, 
GANGRA.  Kaxgreii  in  Pai  hlaoonia. 
OANNATUM.  Gakat  in  Bourbon. 
GANNODURUM.  Lalkenbeuo  in  the  Swiss  cant. 

of  Aargau. 
GANUS,  Kamos  in  Romelia. 
GARACTUM.  GuERBTinthe  French  dep.  of  Creuse. 
GARAMA.  Germa  in  Africa. 
GARAPHI  M0NTE8,  Ghjbb-rl  Zickar  in  Fez. 
GARDELEGIA.  Gardeixbex  in  Prussia. 
GARDICE  LACUS,  Guarde  in  Sudan,  Africa. 
GARETIUM,  Garkhsio  in  Piedmont. 
GARGANUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Promoxtorio- 

del-Mowte-G  a  roano  in  Naples. 
GARGANUS,  or  MoxTE-ni-ST.-AN«ELO,  Garoano 

in  Naples. 
GARGARA,  Tschepisi  in  Mysia. 
GARGARCI,  perhaps  Gabzaro  in  the  Troad. 
G  A  RG  ARIL'S,  Sr.  Jeax-de-Oarouibr  in  Langue- 

doc. 

GARGOVIUM,  Jarobau  in  Orleanois. 
GARI,  Griscii  in  Cabul. 
GARIANONUM,  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk. 
GARIENIS,  the  Yare  in  Norfolk. 
GARNiE  PORTUS,  Rodia  in  Naples. 
GARONA,  the  Gabox  in  the  French  dep.  of  Isere. 
GARONNA,  or  Garumxa,  the  Garonne  in  Gironde. 
GARRA,  Lo.na  in  Fez. 
GARREJENUS,  Clby  in  Norfolk. 
GARSA.  Garz  in  Stettin. 
GARSAVORA,  Ar-Sebai  in  Asia  Minor. 
GARTIA,  the  Garza  in  Milan. 
G  A SG A M I R A,  Cashmir  iu  Northern  India  ;  accord- 
ing to  others.  Jebsulmir. 
GASCOGNA,  or  Vabcosia,  the  French  prov.  of 

Gabcoony. 
GASORUS,  Ai.rsteropobi  in  Thrace. 
GATH.  Mksiird  in  Palestine. 
GAUDIA  MUNDI,  Gemundem  in  Bavaria. 
GAUDIOSA,  Joybusb  iu  Langucdoc. 
GAUDOS,  Gozo,  an  island  south  of  Crete,  according 

o  Gaboso. 


to  some  Giadi  rooibsa  ;  others,  Porto  i 
GAUGAD,  Goza,  an  ^Ethiopian  island. 
GAUGAMEIA,  or  Karmblis,  Jebmely  in  Assyria. 
GAULOS,  Gozo  in  the  Mediterranean. 
GAUNODORUM,  Steix  in  the  Swias  cant,  of Schaff- 
hausen. 

GAURUS,  Mokte-di-Gauro  in  Naples. 
GAUZACA,  Gnizxi  in  Cabul. 
GAUZANIA,  Sopian  in  Persia,  m  Ghilan. 
GAVIODORUM,  Ebexhbim  in  Alsace. 
GAVIRATIUM.  Ghivira  in  Milan. 
GAZA,  Taurm  in  Ghilan. 
GAZENA,  Gazarat  in  Phrygia. 
GEDDA,  Jkoua  in  Arabia. 
GEDR0S1A,  the  Persian  prov.  of  Mekra.v. 
GELA,  Terra-Nuova  in  Sicily. 
GELDUBA,  Gelb  in  Prussia. 
GELURNUM,  Gi.urbkz  in  Tyrol. 
GEMBLACUM,  Gemblours  in  the  Netherlands. 
GEMELL/E,  Immelach  in  Numidia. 
GEMENICIUM,  Jamxitz  in  Moravia. 
GEMETICUM,  Jamieoes  in  Nonnandy. 
GEMUNDA  AD  NICRUM,  Neorar-Gemod  in 
Nassau. 

GEMUNDA  AD   TRAUNUM,  Gbmuxd  iu  11- 
lyria. 

GENA,  Gbosb-Jexa  in  Weimar. 
GEN  A  BUM,  the  city  of  Orleans  in  France. 
GENCHOA,  Chexcoa  in  f" 
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GENEBRA,  a  mountain.  Grxeve  in  Dauphiny. 
GENG1LIACUM,  Gesoenhach  in  Baden. 
GENESARITI8  LACUS.  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
GENONIA,  Sxxuxia  in  Parthia. 
GENOSIA.  Genhen  in  Bavarian  Germany. 
GENTIANUM,  Gextaxo  iu  the  Papal  States. 
GENTIFORUM.  Vokelmaret  in  Illvria. 
GENTIL1ACUM,  Gkkth.lt  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Seine. 

GENUA,  the  citv  of  Geneva. 
GENUA  URSOKL'M,  or  Urso.  Ossuka  in  Seville. 
GBNUSIUM,  Gexosa  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Ca- 
pitanata. 

GENUSUS.  the  river  Sgombi  in  Greece. 
GEOFANUM,  Gifani  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Principato-Citra. 
GEPH Y RA,  perhaps  Sirmia  in  Syria. 
GER,  the  Drab  or  Daraba  in  Marocco. 
GERA,  or  Gekaha,  Schwartz  in  E.  Weimar. 
GER/KSTUM,  Capo-Moxtello  in  Negropont. 
GERiESTUS,  Oarysto  or  Geresto  in  Negropont. 
GERANIA,  or  Macriflai,  Palbovouni,  a  mount  in 

Greece 

GERANTHR.-E,  Jeraki  in  Greece. 

GERARIDl  MONS,  or  Grammont,  Geentbheroe 

in  the  Netherlands. 
GERASA,  Dscherkahch  in  Decapolis. 
GERBERACUM,  Gerberot  in  the  French  prov.  of 

Isle-de-France. 
GERENA,  Gehkbx  in  Switzerland. 
GEREN1A,  Zarkata  in  Greece. 
GERGOVI  A,  a  town  of  tlie  Arverni,  near  Clermont 

in  France. 

GER10N,  Drauonara  in  Capitanata,  Naples. 

GERISA,  Giiebze  in  Tripoli. 

GERLOCURIA,  Grrolsiiofex  in  Bavaria. 

GERMA,  Germiiasti  in  Asia  Minor. 

GERMAN  I A  ClSRHENANA,  that  part  of  Ottilia 
lying  immediately  south  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

GERMANIA  TRANSRHENANA,  or  Germania 
Mag.na,  that  part  of  Europe  bounded  by  the  Mare 
Siuxicum  or  Baltic  on  the  N ;  the  Af<mt<*  Surma- 
tici  or  Carpathian!!  on  the  E :  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine  on  the  S;  and  the  Rnine  and  the  German 
ocean  on  the  W.  Its  boundaries  eastward  were 
nominal ;  to  the  N  it  included  Denmark. 

GERM ANICOPO LIS,  Zetbrambol  in  Paphlagouiii. 

GERMAN1CUM  MARE,  the  North  Sea. 

GERMANICUM  OPPIDUM,  Voburo  in  Bavaria. 

GERMINIACUM,  Germioxv  in  Orleanois. 

GERNE,  the  Laco-t>e- Varasa  in  Capitan  ta, 
Naples. 

GERNINGERODA,  Gbrxrode  in  Anhalt,  Ger- 
many. 

GERN'IUM,  Cireonola  in  Capitanata,  Naples. 

GERONTIA.  Jura  in  the  vKgean  (tea. 

GERRA,  Gekkum  Mahkli  in  Lower  Egypt.— Also 

El-Katif  in  Arabia. — A1soSeri°k  in  Syria. — Also 

the  inland  of  Girda. 
GERRAICUS  SINUS,  El-Kauf  bavin  the  Persian 

gulf. 

GERRHUS,  Kowu,  according  to  others  Sulab  in 

Albania.— Also  Tkuzeoy  in  Russia. 
GERSOVIA,  Gersau  in  Switrerland. 
GERULATA,  perhaps  Obosvar  in  Hungary. 
GERUNDA,  Geroxa  in  Catalonia. 
GESCHUR,  Shir-Bemr-Jakub  in  the  Syrian  pash. 

of  Damascus.— Also  Shir-Siioor  oh  the  river  Or- 


GESECENA,  Gesrke  in  Prussia. 
GESIA,  Gex  in  the  French  dep.  of 
GESORIACUM.   Sec  Bonosia. 
GESSORIACUM,  Boulogne  in  France. 
G  EST  ESI  A.  Gostbsch  in  Hungary. 
GESTRIC1A,  Grstrikland  in  Norway. 
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GETA.  Gets  in  Brabant. 

GETARA.  Abciibron  in  Albania. 

GETARUM  DESERTUM,  Bessarabia. 

GEVALIA,  Gbflf.  in  Sweden. 

GEVAL1ENSIS  PROVINCIA,  Uie  prov.  of  Geflb- 

boro  in  Norway. 
GEYLA,  the  river  Geil  in  Tyrol. 
GI ANUM,  Giex  in  the  French  dep.  of  Loiret. 
GIBEATH  PH  IN  EH  AS,  Gibka  in  Palestine. 
GIBRALTERIA,  Gibraltar. 
GIESSA.  Gibbser  in  Hesse-Darmstadt 
G1GONU8,  Paxomi  in  Ruraelia. 
GIJIA,  Guox  in  Asturins. 
GILAVIA  BORUSSICA.  Eylau  in  Prussia. 
GILA  VIA  GERMANICA,  Ilawa  in  Prussia. 
OILDONACUM,  or  Gcldrxacebs,  Jitwiovb  in 

Brabant. 

GILFORDIA,  Guilford  in  Surrev. 
GILO  VIA,  Eo  lad  in  Bohemia, 
GIMO,  Gimoxt  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gera. 
GINvEA,  DscHBRsiK.  or  Gb.xix,  Gilix  in 
tine. 

GINSIUM,  Gum  or  Kozeq  in  Bavaria. 
GIPPEVICUM,  IpswtcH  in  Suffolk. 
GIR,  the  Wadi  -  Akjedbc  or  Daon  in  Central 
Africa. 

G1RBA,  Jerba,  or  Zbrbi,  an  island  N  of  Tripoli. 
GIRGIRIS,  or  Gyeis,  Eyeeu,  a  mount  in  Central 
Africa. 

GIRVIUM,  or  Yabom,  Yarm  in  York. 
GISNiE,  GutsxES  in  the  French  dep.  of  I*a*-de- 
Calais. 

GISONIS  CASTRA,  Gbiserfirld  in  Bavaria. 
GITLUL  or  Affax.  El-Callah  in  Algeria. 
OITMIACINUM,  GiTscHix  in  Bohemia. 
G1UF,  supposed  to  be  Mebrheroa  in  Zeugitana. 
GLACENS1S  COMITATUS,  the  co.  of  Glat*  in 
Silesia. 

GLACIALE    PROMONTORIUM,   Icy  Cafe  in 
Tartary. 

GLACIALIS  OCEANUS,  the  Arctic  Oceax. 
GLAC1UM,  the  town  of  Glate  in  SUesia. 
GLAMNATEVA  CI  VITAS,  or  Glaxdatcm,  Glab- 

oeveb  in  the  8  of  France. 
GLAMORGAN1ENSI8   COMITATUS.  Glabor- 

OAXSH1RE. 

GLANAVENTA,  Ellen borocoh  in  Cumberland. 
GLANDOMIRUM,  or  Tamara,  Pibrtk  Braxijomil 

in  Spanish  Galtcia;  or  perhaps  Mlroi  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Tambre. 
GLANEATUM,  or  Galbratum,  Gallaea  in  Milan. 
GLARIZIUM,  Claris  in  Switzerland. 
GLARONENSIS    PAGUS,  the  Swiss  caut-  of 

Glaru  or  Glarus. 
GLASCONIA,  Glastokbury  in  Somerset. 
GLASCOV1UM,  Glascum,  or  Glascua,  Glasgow 

in  Scotland. 

GLAUCHUS,  the  Lrccos  or  Leuea,  a  river  in  the 
More  a. 

GLAUCU8,  the  river  Ciiorae  in  Mingrelia. 
OLAUCUS  SINUS,  the  Gllf  of  Maori  in  Aaa 
Minor. 

GLEMONA,  Gemowa  in  Friuli. 
GLESSARIA,  Norostramu,  or 

an  island  of  Denmark. 
GLCX'ESTRIA.  Gloucester. 
GLOGOVIA  MAJOR,  Glooau  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
GLOGOVIA  MINOR,  Obbr-Glogau  in  Prussian 

Silesia. 

GLORIUM,  or  Glurxium,  Gurus  in  Tyrol. 
GLOTA  INSULA,  the  island  of  Arran  in  the 

Clyde. 

GLOTjE  jESTUARUM,  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
GLOTrANA  VALLIS,  or  Clidesdalia,  Clyoes- 
dale  in  Lanarkshire. 
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GLUNICENSE  CCENOBIUM,  Glbine  in  the 
Fraunviertel. 

GNATIA,  Gioyexazzo  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

T«rra-di-Bari. 
ON  ESN  A,  Gxezex  in  the  Prussian  rcg.  of  Posen. 
GNEVUM,  Mewe  in  Prnsaia. 
GNOSUS,  Caxdia  in  Crete. 
GOARIS,  the  river  Taiti  in  Hindostan. 
GOBANNIUM,  Aberoavbnky, 
GOBANN1NO,  the  river  Gavbnxy. 
GOBAKUM,  or  Gobjwm  Pkomomtorium,  Capk  St. 

Mahb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Finistere. 
GODERA,  Gbobkk  in  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
GOD  ERE  A,  Goerer,  an  island  at  the  month  of  the 

Ma^se  in  Holland. 
GOEMOERIA,  Gomor  in  Hungary. 
.  GOETTINGA,  Gottihokn  in  Germany. 
GOFNA,  now  Jipxa  in  Syria. 
GOGANA,  perhaps  Koxrun  in  Persia. 
GOLNOVIA,  Gollxow  in  the  Prussian  rcg.  of 

tStcttin. 

GOMAD.EORUM  INSULA,  the  islands  of  Dara- 
data  and  Dolcofallar  off  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

GOMERIA,  Gomcr  in  Hungary. 

GOME8IANORUM  CONVENTUS.  the  district  of 
Coxcues  in  the  Swiss  cant  of  Valais. 

GOMPHI,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  now  Staoi;  or  ac- 
cording to  Kruse,  Kalabak'i  ;  according  to  Cra- 
mer, Stagols;  and  by  Uako  identified  with  Epib- 
copi. 

GONNI,  or  Gonuha,  Gonioa  in  Thessaly. 
GOPP1NGA,  Goppinoex  in  Austria. 
GORCOMIUM,  Gorkum  in  S.  Holland. 
GORDENIA,  or  Gortynia,  according  to  Krase 

Gradisca  in  Macedonia. 
GORDIANI    MONUMENTUM,  perhaps  Zoxo- 

Sfltan  in  Mesopotamia. 
GORDITANUM  PROMONTORIUM,  according  to 

Cluvicr,  Capo-di-Moxte-Falcoxe  ;  according  to 

others,  Capo-di-Asmara  in  Sardinia. 
GORDY-iEI  MONTES,  a  portion  of  Mons  Masius  in 

Kurdistan. 

GORGADE8  INSULA,  the  Bimaooh  on  the  W 

coast  of  Africa. 
GORGO,  Uroenz  in  TurkisUn. 
GO  ROUS,  Diala  in  Mesopotamia. 
GORITIA,  Gorz  in  Illyria. 
GORNACUM.  Gourxry  in  Normandy. 
GORSENIUM,  Gorxaona  in  Piedmont. 
GORTYNA,  or  Gobtyb,  according  to  Kruse,  Ate- 

lucelo  in  Arcadia. 
GOSAN,  the  Kisil-Osen  in  Persia. 
GOTHLANDIA,  the  island  of  Gothland  in  the 

Baltic 

GOTH  1  A,  or  Gathia,  Gothland  in  Sweden. 
GOTHOBURGUM,  Gotiienboho  in  Sweden. 
GOTTORPLA,  or  Gottorpium,  Gottorp  in  Schlea- 
wig. 

GR  A  BO  VI  A,  Grabow  in  Mecklenburg. 
ORACA.  Gbabse  in  Provence. 
GRAOCURIS,  Cobella  in  Navarre. 
GRADACIUS,  Moxte-Gbadaocio  in  Corsica. 
GRADICUM,  Gray  in  Franche-Comte. 
G RADIUM  REGlNiE,or  Koniqrattz,  GuAi>Bczin 
Bohemia. 

GRADUS,  Grado,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic 

GRjEA,  Hohrxebahx  in  Baden. 

GR.-ECIA,  or  Hell  An,  excluding  Macedonia  and 
Epirus,  a  region  of  Europe,  bounded  in  ancient 
times  on  the  N  by  Macedonia;  on  the  E  by  the 
sEgewn  Mare  or  jEgean  sea;  on  the  S  by  the 
Mare  Mediterranemn  or  Mediterranean;  on  the 
W  by  the  Ionium  Mare  or  Ionian  sea;  and  on 
the  NW  by  Epirn*.— Its  main  divisions  were 
Gbjhcia  Propria  and  Pelopoxxehus  ;  nearly  cor- 


responding to  the  Northers  Greece  and  the  Mo- 

hka  of  the  present  day. 
GR^ECIA  MAGNA,  a  name  (riven  by  the  Romans  j 

to  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  from  the  river 

SUaruH  on  the  W,  to  the  Frento  on  the  E. 
GRAECIUM,  Grkis  in  Jutland.— Also  Grate  in 

Styria.  > 
GRAMMATUM,  Graxdvillars  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Hant-Rhin. 
GRAMMONTIUM,  Grammont  in  the  French  dep.  \ 

of  Basses- Pyrenees. 
GRAMPIUS  MONS,  the  Gbampiax  Mountains  in 

Scotland. 

GRANADA  Granata,  or  Gkanatum,  the  city  of 

Graxaua  in  Spain. 
GRANCEGUM  CASTRUM,  GroVicky  -  bx  •  Mom- 

taone  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cotc-d'Or. 
GRANDIMONTUM,  Gramont  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Gers. 

GRANDIPARTUM,  Gbaxdpbb  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Ardennes. 

GRANDISONUM,  Gromson  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Vaud. 

GRANDISVILLA,  Granville  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Mnnche. 

GRAND1VALLIS,  Granfelt  in  Switzerland. 

GRANIANUM,  Capo-d'Erbicaiua  in  Corsica. 

GRANICUS,  the  river  Gustkvola  or  OuavoLA  in 
Mysia  ;  according  to  others,  the  SusuaiUHLi ;  and  j 
according  to  Diez,  the  Gbaxipaba  or  Gbakique. 

GRANIS,  the  river  Dakabye or  Boshavib  in  Persiu.  j 

GRANNONA.  Pobt-ex-Bessix  in  Normandy. 

GRANUA,  the  river  Gbax  an  affluent  of  the  Danube.  ; 

GRATIS  MONS,  the  Gnadexbrbo  in  Bavaria. 

GRAT1ANOPOLIS.  Grenoble  in  Franco. 

GRATIARUM  VALLIS,  the  Gxadexthai.  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

GRATICULA,  Sr.  Lobenzo  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of 
Viterbo. 

GRAUDENTICM,  Gbaudexz  in  Prussia. 
GRAVEL1NGIA,  Gbavelines  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Nord. 

GRAVE8CENDA.  Gbavekend  in  Kent 

G  RAVI  A,  Grave  in  the  Netherlands. 

GRAVIAC1,  Mi'rax  in  Hungary. 

GRAVISCA,  ERBMO-Di-Sr.-AuuusTrxo  in  Etrnria. 

GREGOR1I  ST.  MONASTER1UM,  Gheoorhmin- 

ster  in  Alsace. 
GRIGNIACUM,  Grionan  in  Dauphiny. 
GRIMUS,  Gbim  in  Prussian  Strahiund. 
GKINARIA,  Grunixoen  in  Wurtemberg. 
GRINNES,  Saint  Axdrikh  in  the  Netherlands. 
GRIPESWOLDA,  Griekbwalde  in  Prussian  Stral- 

sund. 

GRISELUM,  Greollx. 

GRISONIA,  Graxbuxoen  in  Switzerland. 

GR18SOVIUM,  Gbissau  in  Prussian  Silesia. 

GROENINGA,  Gkoninobn  in  the  Netherlands. 

GRONAICUM,  Greenwich  in  Kent. 

GROTGOVIA,  Gbottban  in  Prussian  Silesia. 

GRUARII  PORTUS,  Porto-Gruaro  in  Venice. 

GRUBENHAGENSIS  PRINCIPATU8,  the  prin- 
cipality of  Grcbexhaoen  or  Gotiiinoex  in  Han- 
over. 

GRUERIA,  Grierh  or  Gruyerr  in  Switzerland. 
GRUMENTUM,  Aurimonte  in  NapleB,  or  near  Sa- 

KONRKA* 

GRUMUM,  Grumo  near  Palo  in  the  Papal  States. 
GRUNUM,  the  Swiss  town  Gron. 
GRYNEUM,  Glihaelir  in  Greece. 
GRYPH.EUM,  Greikbn-bbb  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of 
Zurich. 

GRYPILEUS  LACUS,  the  Greikb.n-bke  in  the 

cant,  of  Zurich. 
GRYPHIBERGA,  Grkikenbeko  in  Prussian  Stettin. 
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GRYPHIMONTIUM,  Gebieexbebo  inProsaian  Si- 
leaia. 

GKYZELIUM,  Gbeouls  in  Narbonne. 
GUADELA,  Goauel,  Kuevadir  in  Gedrosia  in  the 

Indian  sea. 
GUALACRA,  Walciibrbx  in  Holland. 
GUARDISTALLUM,  Guabtallo  in  Modena. 
GUELDRIA,  Geldern  in  the  grand-duchy  of  the 

Rhine. 

GUELFERBYTUM,  Wolpexbuttbl  in  Brunswick. 
GUERCHIA,  Guiekcue  in  the  French  dep.  of  111c- 

et-Vilaine. 
GU ERICA,  Gcierchb  in  Touraine. 
GIT  EST  A,  Wbsek  in  the  Swiss  cant  of  St.  Gall. 
GUESTFALI  A,  Westphalia. 
GUILIELMOSTADIUM,  W ilhelmbtta i»t  in  N. 

Brabant. 

GUIMARANUM,  Guimabakks  in  Portugal. 

GUINjE,  Guises  in  the  French  dep.  of  Calais. 

GUINEA  NOVA,  New  Guihea  in  the  Pacific. 

GUI8IA,  or  Glboia,  Guise  in  Picardy. 

GULIA,  Geulb  in  W.  Flanders. 

GULPIA,  Gclpb  in  Limburg. 

GUN DOLFI- VILLA,  Goxurbvillr  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Meurthe. 
GUNDULPHI  CURIA,  Goxdreoolrt  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Meuse. 
GUNTIA,  the  river  Quxs  in  Bavaria.— Also  Olm- 

buro  in  Bavaria. 
GURGES  ATLANTICUS,  the  Ati.axtic. 
G URGES  CARPATHIUS,  the  vEobax  Sea. 
Gl'SA,  or  Gcsia,  Goes,  an  island  in  S.  Holland. 
GUTTALUS,  the  river  Pbeobl  in  E.  Prussia. 
GYARA,  or  Gtarub  Jodra,  Ghiura  in  tlie  group 

of  the  Cvclades. 
GYGiEA  PALUS,  Lake  Mermeke  in  Asia  Minor. 
GYGANEUM,  Gloxie  in  Colchis. 
GYMNIAS,  Comasar,  Kumakir  in  Armenia. 
GYNjECOI'OLIS,  Sblamox  in  Lower  Egypt. 
GYNjEPEDIUM,  Frauekkeld  in  the  Swiss  cant 

of  Thurgati. 

GYNDES.  the  river  Kara-Su  or  Saleh  in  Assyria. 
GYR1ENSE  COSNOBIUM,  Gyrach  in  Syria. " 
GYRTON.  Tabchi-Volicati  in  Thesaaly. 
GYTHANJ2,  Delmko  in  Upper  Albania. 
GYTHEUM,  Paleopolis  in  Greece. 
GYTHIUS,  according  to  some,  Koi-o-kytia  in 
Northern  Greece. 


H 

HA-ARABAH,  Erkxe,  Aulox,  Ei.-Ghok  in  Pales- 

HAbTtACULUM  MARI-E,  Mabibok  in  Denmark. 
HABOLA,  the  Havel,  a  river  in  Prussian  Brau- 
denburg. 

HABITS,  the  Frische-haff  in  Prussia. 
HADELIA,  Hadelx  in  Bremen. 
HA  DEVI  ARA,  Hadamar  in  Nassau. 
IIADINA,  Haddington  in  East  Lothian. 
HADRIA,  or  Hatria,  Adria  in  Lonibardy. 
HADRIAN E,  Benoaei  in  Tripoli. 
HADRIANI    MONS,   Exoelsbuho,  a  citadel  in 
Rome. 

HADRIANOPOLIS,  in  Macedonia,  now  Tosja. 
HADRIANOPOLIS  B1THYNLE,  Bou  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

HADRIATICUM  MARE,  the  Adriatic,  compria 

ing  both  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  ' 
HADRUMETUM,  Nabai.  in  Barbary. 
ILIiDICOLLIS,  Kitxbiehl  in  Tyrol. 
HA5MI  EXTREMA,  the  Emiseii-Daoii  in  Turkey 
H.EMUS  MONS,  the  Balkan  in  Turkev. 
HAGA,  the  Hague  in  Holland. 


HAGA  AURELIANENSI8,  La  Hate  in  the  Or- 
leanois. 

1IAGANOA,  Grossexiiatk,  Hayk  in  Saxjmv 
HAGENOA,  Haoekau  in  the  French  dep.  of  lis* 
Rliin. 

HAINANA,  the  Chinese  island  of  Haixax  or  K-  k- 

MOHA. 

HAINORIA,  Haixap.  Hetxau  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
HA  LA,  Hala  Maodeblkoha,  or  Hala  Salka, 

Halle  in  Prussian  Saxonv. 
HALA-AD-G5NUM,  Hall  in  Tyrol. 
HALA  SUEVICA,  Halla  Sleyobcm,  Haix  in 

Wiirtemberg. 
HAL^E,  according  to  Kruse.  Alaciu  in  Greecr. 
H  A  LA  N  DI  A,  the  district  of  Halmstadt  in  Swed.n. 
HALBERSTADIA,  Halberstadt  in  Prussian  f  ,i 

ony. 

HALE8A.  Tuba  in  Sicily. 
HALESUS,  the  river  Halts  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
HALEX,  the  river  Alece  in  Calabria  Ulrra. 
HALIACMON,  the  Jlje-Kara.Sc,  a  rmrufMa- 
cedonia. 

HALIARTUS,  Mazi,  or  perhaps  Tritokxi,  in  Li 
vadia. 

HALICA,  Halikis.  according  to  Kruse,  Chilama 

in  Arpolis. 
HALICANUM,  Tschaeatura. 
HALICIA.  Haucs  in  Galicia,  Austria. 
HALICAMASSU8,  Bodbuh  in  Asiatic  Tnrkcv. 
HALIFACIUM,  or  Hobtoxicm,  Halifax  in  York. 
HALIOLA,  or  H alula,  Halle  in  Austria. 
HALIU8A,  Caravi  in  the  vEgean  sea. 
HALMOSTADIUM.  Halmstadt  in  Sweden. 
HALMYDESSU8,  Midjeh  on  the  coast  of  the 

HALMYRIS,  the  Carabo,  a  river  of  Bulgaria. 
HALONvE,  Salbaear  in  Ionia. 
HA  LONE,  Alori,  an  island  in  the  sea  of  Marmora. 
HALONE8U8,  or  Dromi,  the  island  of  Khrupsoxi 

in  the  ^Ejrean  sea. 
HALUNTIUM.  Philadelfo  in  the  Val-di-Dem«tu, 

Sicily. 

HALYCUS,  the  river  Plataxt  in  Sicily. 
HALY8,  the  river  Kiwl-Irmak  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
HALYZEA.  Caxdiij,  Alcipo  in  Greece. 
HAMAXITl'S,  Kuhak-Kevi  in  A*ia  Minor. 
HAMBURGUM,  or  Hammoxia,  Hamburg  in  Han- 
over. 

HAMELA,  Hamblk  in  Hanover. 
HAMETA,  Ham  in  Picardy. 
HAMILTONIUM,  Hamiltox  in  Lanark. 
HAMMARIA,  Hammer  in  Norway. 
HAMMONA.  Uaum  in  Westphalia. 
HA  MONS,  Hamoxt  in  Limburg. 
HAMPTONI  CURIA,  Hamptoe-Court  in  Middle- 
sex. 

HANES,  Thexxis. 

HANNEBOTUM,  Haneboxt.  Hexxeboe  in  Brii 
tan  . 

HANNIBALT8  PORTU8,  near  Albou  in  Alcarrc. 

HAN  NIB  A  LIS  SCALjE,  Lk*-Co8tk»  i.e-Cakkat.  * 
mountain  in  N.  Spain. 

HANNIBALIS  TLRR18.  Mahadiah  in  Tunis. 

HANNONIS  INSULA,  Madagaw  ar. 

HANNUVIUM,  Hannut,  Hanxuve  in  the  Nether- 
lands (in  Liege). 

IIANOVIA,  Hanau  in  Germany. 

HAP8ELIA,  Habsal  in  the  Rusaiau  gov.  of  E* 
thonia. 

HARiE,  according  to  D'Anville.  Jaeecca  in  Syria. 
HARBURGUM,  Haarbcko  in  Hanover. 
HARCURT1UM,  Harcoirthi  Nonnaudv. 
HARISTALLE.  Hrkstall  in  Liege. 
HAR1STELLUM,  Hkrstellr  in  Germany. 
II ARLEMUM,  Haarlem  in  Holland. 
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HABLTNGA,  Harlinqex  in  Friesland. 
HARMAZJA,  Ormus  in  the  Persian  gulf. 
HARMENE.    See  Armrxe. 
HARMOZON  PROMONTORIUM,  Caps  Kuiies- 

tek  on  the  Persian  gulf. 
HARPASA,  Ababhismar  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
HARPA8US,  the  Jina,  a  river  in  Asiatic" Turkey. 

—Also  the  Habpasd  a  branch  of  the  Aras. 
HARl'ESSUS,  the  Abda,  a  river  in  Thrace. 
HARPI8,  Aoshud  in  Bulgaria ;  according  to  others, 

LlCOMTOMO. 

HARPONIUM.  Cercuiera  in  Calabria. 
HARSEFELDUM.  Harsefeld  in  Bremen. 
HARTFORDIA.    See  Areconium. 
HARTFORDIENSIS  COMITATU8,  Hertford- 


of 


in 


HARTIANA,  or  Nigra  Svlva,  the  Schwarz-wald 

in  Oermanv. 
TIARUDORIIM  PAGUS,  Halberstadt. 
HARVIACUM,  Harwich  in  Eflsex. 
HASA.  the  river  Hasb  in  Osnaburg,  Hanover. 
HASELIA,  or  Haselixa  Vallis,  the  valley  of  Hash 

in  the  canton  of  Bern. 
HASICON.  Hasie  in  Yemen  in  Arabia  Felix. 
HASSELETUM,  Hassklt  in  the  Dutch  prov 

Overvsael. 

HASSELETUM  -  AD-DEMERAM,  Has*ei.t 

Limburg. 
HASSIA,  Hsssen  in  Germany. 
HASTIA,  Voltbi  in  Tuscany. 
II  ATRvE,  or  Atbje,  Atbbxi  in  Mesopotamia. 
HATTEMIUM,  Hattem  in  the  Dutcli  prov.  of  Gel- 

derland. 

HATTONIS  CA8TRUM,  HArroNcnATEL  in  Bel- 
gium. 

HATHA  NUM.  Hatvah  in  Hungary. 

HAUGASTALDIUM,  or  Saxcta  Ixsula,  Holy  Is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Northumberland. 

HAVREA.  Havre  in  Belgium. 

HAZOR.  Kassr  Antar  in  Syria. 

HEBRIDES.    See  Em  n  i., 

HEBROMAGUS,  Braxb  in  Langnedoc. 

HEBRUS,  the  Maritza,  a  river  of  Ramelia. 

HECATONNESI,  Misconisi,  Miosconisi,  a  group 
of  islands  NE  of  Mitylene. 

HEDDEMHENLUM.  Hbddbmhrin  in  Nassau. 

II  EDEN  A,  Hboin  or  Hbsdix  in  the  French  dep.  of 

HEDYPHON,  or  Hedypnus,  a  river  of  Susiana,  by 
some  identified  with  the  modern  Jeraki. 

HEGENENSE  MONASTERIUM,  Huxiunoex  in 
Leiningen. 

HEGETMATIA,  Mahskl  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
HEGONIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Caps  Kara- 

b it ron  on  the  Black  sea. 
HEOOVIA,  Heoau  on  the  Boden-see. 
HEIDEBA,  or  Slbsviclu,  the  Duchy  of  Schlrs- 

wk'k  in  Denmark. 
HKIDELBERGA,  Heidelberg 
HKIGERA,  Haoer  in  Nassau. 
HEILBRONNA,  Heilbroxx  in  Nassau. 
HEILIGENSTADIUM,  Sanctorum  Urbs,  Heil.- 

obxstadt  in  Prussian  Saxony. 
HEIMBODESHEIM,  Hkimsen  in  Wurtemberg. 
HEINSILIANLIS  MONS,  the  Heixzexbero  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  of  the  Grisons. 
HELAUSE,  or  Eleina,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 

Asiatic  Turkey;  Wuite  according  to  Kruse. 
HELCTPOLIS,  Commotax  in  Bohemia. 
HELELLUM,  or  Hklvetcm,  SnuETnrrAi»T  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Bas-Rhin. 
HELENA,  an  island  of  Greece,  now  Macroxisi. — 

Also  Elxe  in  the  French  dep.  of  Pyrenees-Orieu- 

tales. 

HELENOPOLIS.    See  Drefane. 


HELES,  or  Elees,  the  river  Alexto  in  Italy. 

HELIA.  or  Eua,  Ely  in  Cambridge. 

HELICE,  Trypia  in  Achaia;  according  toothers, 

NlORA. 

HELICON,  Mount  Paleovuxi  or   Zaoora  in 

Greece. — Also  the  Baphyra,  a  river  of  Bceotia. 

— AIbo  tlie  Olivero  in  Sicilv. 
HELIOPOLIS,  Matarieii  in  Lower  Egypt.— Also 

Ba  albec  in  Syria. 
I1ELISSON,  the  river  Leoxdaki  in  the  Morea. 
HELIUM,  the  mouths  of  the  Mcuse  and  Waal, 

Briiiel  and  Helfoek. 
II  ELLA,  according  to  Kruse,  Cahtritza  in  Albania. 
HELLAS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient*  not  only 

to  Greece,  but  also  to  all  the  regions  colonized  by 

the  Hellenes  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  Italy,  and 

Sicilv. 

H E L LES PONTUS,  the  Straits  of  the  Dardax- 
bllbs,  Stammjl-  Dexoiiix. 

HELLOMENUM,  now  Climbxo  in  Acarnanio. 

HELLOS,  according  to  Kruse,  Heli.es  in  Laconia; 
according  to  others,  Tsin. 

HELMONTIUM,  Helmoxd  in  N.  Brabant. 

HELMSTADIUM,  Helmstedt  in  Brunswick. 

HELORUM,  Mlki-Ucci  in  Sicily. 

HELORUS,  the  Atku,aho,  Acellaro,  or  Abisso,  a 
river  in  Sicily. 

HKLSINGA,  H  blsixoborg  in  Sweden. 

HELSINGFORDIA,  Helsixqfors  in  Russian  Fin- 
land. 

HELSINGIA,  Helhixolaxd  in  Norway. 
HELVETIA,  Switzerland. 

HELVETIUM,  HelVaux  or  Hevacx  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Haute- Vienne. 
HELVTLLUM,  Sigello  in  the  Papal  dcleg.  of  Ur- 

bino. 

HELVINUS.  the  8ai.inei.lo,  a  river  in  Abruzzo. 
HEMEROSCGPIUM,  Dbnia  in  Valencia.— Also 

Cape  St.  Martin. 
HEMIPYRGUM,  Halb-Thurn  in  Hungary. 
HEN  A,  Anah  in  El-Jezireh  in  the  pash.of  Bagdad. 
HENIUS,  the  river  Haisxb  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Nord. 

HENNIACUM  LITARDT,  Hexin-Lietabd  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
HENRICI  PAGUS,  Eixrjch  in  Wiesbaden. 
HEPHA,  or  Kaifa,  Caffa  on  the  Syrian  const. 
HEPHiESTlA.  Sotiri  in  Lemnos;  according  to 

others,  Cochixo. 
HEPTANOMIA,  or  Heitaxomis,  Cextbal  Eoypt, 

or  VoSTAXt. 

HERACLEA,  Felicuda  in  Sicily.— Also  Raclia, 

an  island  in  the  Archipelago. 
HERACLEA  jEOLIDIS,  according  to  Kruse,  Ki- 

donia  in  Asia  Minor. 
HERACLEA  CACCABARIA,  Faxum  St.  Ectropii. 
HERACLEA  CASSIOTIDIS,  Meixta  Posseda  in 

Svria. 

HERACLEA  LUCANLE.  Policoro  in  the  prov. 
of  Basilicata  in  Naples. 

HERACLEA  MEDI.E,  Bubkokerd  in  Armenia. 

HERACLEA  MINOA,  Torba-di-Cafo-Biahco,  or 
Castel-Bianco  in  Sicilv. 

HERACLEA  PELAGONLE,  according  to  Kruse, 
Perlipe  in  Macedonia. 

HERACLEA  PONTICA,  Harakib  or  Ereuri  in 
AnAdolia;  according  to  others,  Pf.xderachi. 

HERACLEA  SENTICA,  Iscar  or  Zexorva  in  Ma- 
cedonia. 

HERACLEA  TIIRACLE,  Heraklitza  on  the  sea 
of  Marmora. 

HERACLEOPOLIS  MAGNA,  Ahxas  in  Lower 
Egypt. 

HERACLEOPOLIS  PARVA,  Dei.bom  in  kwpr 
Egypt. 
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HERACLEOTES.  Baxiluxzo,  an  island  near  Sicilv. 

HERACLEUM,  Cape  Tsiikrsiiemhi  on  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Turkey. — Also  Camiia  in  Crete;  but  ac- 
cording to  some  Miharei.lo,  or  Spikaloxua. — Also 
Arabat  in  Russian  Taurida. 

HERACLIUS,  the  river  Bulla  in  Livwdia.— Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  Hrkace. 

HEK.EA,  according  to  Kruse,  Aoust  or  Aiasi  in 
the  Morea ;  according  to  others,  Iri. 

HERjE!  MONTES,  Mosti-Sori  in  Sicily. 

HEKBANUM,  Urbirkxtum,  or  Urbbvetum,  Or- 
viet<i  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Viterbo. 

HERUERIA,  or  Ruberia,  Rlbibra  in  Modcna. 

HEKRITA,  Nicosia  iu  the  Val-di-Demona,  Sicilv. 

HERCULANEUM.  or  Hrhcllanum,  a  buried  city 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portici  in  Naples. 

HERCULEUM,    or   Ekkklknx,   Herkelrxs  in 

HEKCULIS  CASTRA,  Hkkvelt. 

HERCULIS  FANUM,  Massa-Carrara  in  Tuscany. 
— Also  Castillo  in  Andalusia.— Also  Mabzah- 
trotco  in  Malta. 

HERCULIS  INSULiE,  Zavara  and  A*ixara,  is- 
lands near  Sardinia. 

HERCULIS  LUCUS,  the  Sunteloebiho,  near  Min- 
den.  in  Germany. 

HERCULIS  MONOECI,  Monaco  or  Mouroiw  in 
l*iodtnont* 

HERCULIS  PORTUS,  1W**  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

HERCULIS  PROMONTORIUM,  Hartlaxo-Poixt 
in  Devonshire. — Also  Cape  Spartivrxto  in  Cala- 
bria-Ultra.— Also  Cape  Gir  in  Marocco. 

HERCULIS  TURRIS,  La  -  Torre  -  de  -  Camira  in 
Barbary. 

HERCYNlA  SYLVA,  H.  Saltcs,  H.  Li  his,  Mar- 
ciana  Svlva,  Abnoba  Mors,  Semana  Sylva,  Me- 

LIBOCITR  MONS,  SCORTI  MoKTRS.  SaRMATIOI  MoX- 

tbs,  a  name  embracing  the  modern  Odf.n-Walo, 
the  Sc  nw  a  rz-  W  a  i.n,  the  Rhoxo-  Ebiro  .  the  Tn  v  rin  - 
ger-VVald,  the  Harz,  and  the  Bohmrr-Walo  in 
Baden. 

HERDALIA,  Herobdalex  in  Swedish  Gefleborg. 
HERDONI  A,  Ordoxa  in  the  Capitanata  of  Naples. 
HEREPOKDIA,  Hereford  in  England 
HERESFELDA,  Hrrsfeld  in  Germany. 
HERFORDIA,  Herford  or  Hcrvordex  in  West- 
phalia. 

IlKRIBODESHEIM.  Hkrbitzheim  in  Lothringvn. 
HERICURIA,  Hkriooukt  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Haute-Saone. 
HERICUS,  the  island  of  Heis  in  tbc  French  dep. 

HERINUM!  Rrixa  in  Calabria. 
HERISI.E  NOYVE.  Nein-Heiwe  in  Westphalia. 
HERISPICH,  Heerwkn  iu  Gelderland. 
HERIUS,  the  Rivieke-d! Aurav  in  Brittany;  or, 

according  to  d'Anville,  thu  Vilaink. 
HERIVALLIS,  the  abbey  of  Herival  in  Loth- 

H  ER LEFSHOLM I  A.  Herlepsholm  in  Denmark. 
HERM.EA  EXTERNA,  Ripa  Alba,  a  cape  on  the 

coast  of  Barbarv. 
HERM/EUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Poxta-di-Tri- 

piti,  a  cape  in  Crete. — Also  Cape  Bon  in  Tunis. 
HERMINIUS,  or  Arminno  Moss,  Sieera-df.-la- 

Khtrella  in  Bctra.  Portugal. 
HERMIONE,  Castri;  according  to  others,  Maria 

in  the  Morea. 
HERMONASSA,  Pi.ataxa  in  Pontus.— Also  Mat- 

rioa  in  Hnlbinsel. 
HERMONTHIS,  Ekmkxt  in  Upper  Egypt. 
HERMOPOLIS  MAGNA,  Aciimlneix  in  Central 


Egypt. 
IIEK'MO 


V. 


OPOLIS  PARVA,  Dkmexiiih  in  Lower 
Egypt. 


HERMOPOL1TANA  CUSTODIA,  BA.«-Jw.r« 

Central  Egypt. 
HERMUS,  a  river  in  Asia  Minor,  now  thu  Sarah  r; 

according  to  d'Anville,  the  Rkdus. 
HERNADUS,  the  river  Hkkkatii  in  Upprr  Hun 

gary. 

HEROCAMPIA,  or   Herofelda,   Hkr*ftu>  in 

Hesse-Casscl. 
HEROOPILIS,  a  town  in  Ixiwer  Egypt,  now  A»c 

KEItXID. 

nEROOPOLITINUS  SINUS,  or  Sixi*  Alaxftl.., 

the  Gilp  or  Suez,  or  Bakr-el-Koi^itii. 
HESIDRUS.  the  river  Kkhker  in  India. 
HESPERIA.  Spaix. 

HESPERIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Vim.. 
HESTRACA,  Orko  in  Negropont, 
HESYDRIUS,  the  river  Sktledje  or  Situ  u  in 
India. 

HETHLANDIA.  the  Maixlaxu  in  Shetland. 

1 1 ETHL  AN  DI  C<5  INSULA  the  Shktlasd  Is- 

LANDS. 

HETRICULUM,  Lataraco  in  Calabria. 

HETRURIA  MAGNUS  DUCATUS,  Tuscasi. 

HEUDENA,  Hbcsdex  in  N.  Brabant. 

HEVESIA,  Hrves-Seoi.xok  in  Hungarv. 

HI  BERN  A  REGIA,  Kokioswiktkr  in  Prn>*i.i. 

HIBERN1A.  Iberhia  or  Scotia  Major.  Ikelaik. 

HIBERNICUM  MARE,  the  Irish  Ska. 

H1CESIA,  Paxarj,  one  of  the  Lipari  island*. 

HIENIPA,  ALCAijk-DK-GrADAiRA  in  Andalusia. 

HIERA,  Maretimo,  an  island  near  Sicily  — Al«* 
Volcako,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  or  (arf\u 
one  of  the  Cyclades.— Also  Portu-Grio  in  Lt*. 
bos. 

HIERA.  or  Grrmr,  Ghermasti  in  Mysia. 
HIERACIUM,  Gieraci  in  Calabria-Ultra. 
HIERACUM  INSULA,  Isola-di-St.-Piktin. 
Sardinia. 

HIERAPOLIS.  Bambitk-Kalcrsi,  or  Bam*iui*«i 
in  Anadolia. 

HIERA8US,  the  river  Pritth  between  Turktj  ami 

Russia.  , 
H1ERATIS,  Dekiax  or  Kikrastx,  a  river  in  Persia 
111ERICU8,  Jericho,  or  Palmarcm  Civn-A*.  mm 

Ribah  in  Palestine. 
HLEROCESAREA.  Semeh  in  Anadolia. 
HIEROMIACE,  or  Hieromax.  a  river  in  Palestine, 

the  Yarmitr.  or  Shrriat-rl-Maxdcr. 
f HERON  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  CAKX*>«ia 

Leinster. 

HIERON  OROS,  Mo ckt  Trrmax  in  Pontu«. 
HIEROSOLYMA,  Jebis,  AeliaCapitolia,  Davwm 

Urrs,  Salem,  Jerusalem  in  Palestine. 
HIERSPERGA,  Hirrit.ro  in  Bavaria. 
HIERUS,  the  river  Orbo  in  Corsica. 
HILARA,  the  river  Kler  in  Bavaria. 
H1LARIA.  the  abbey  of  WnxBRixo. 
HILICANUM,  HRKitDAHELY  in  Hungary. 
HILPERSHUSIA,  Hildburohacbbn  in  Meiningtn, 

Germany. 
HIMELLA,  the  river  Aja  in  Sabina. 
niMERA,  near  Termini  in  Sicily. 
HIMERA,  the  Fiume-Graxdr  in  Sicily. 
HIMERENSES  THERMS,  TERMixi'in  Sicilv. 
HIOVIA.  Hjo  in  Swedish  Westgothhuid. 
HIPPAGRETA,  Hippo  Zarttcs  in  Numidia 
HIPPARENUM,  Bbpuarvaim,  Barsita  or 

sippa  in  Mesopotamia. 
HIPPARIS,  Carina  in  Sicilv. 
HIPPO,  Bivosa  iu  Calabria- Ultra. 
HIPPOCURA.  or  Baoxaocr,  Golcoxua  in  India. 
HIPPO  DIARRHYTUS,  Bisrrta  in  Tunis. 
HIPPOLA.  Maina  in  Laconia. 
II 1 PPONI ATES  SINUS,  Gui.ro-m-SAX-Ei temi,  « 

the  coast  of  Genoa. 
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HIPPONIUM,  Monte- Leoxb. 
HIP  1*0  REGIS,  near  Bona  in  Algeria. 
1 1 1 PPORUM,  Felo  in  Calabria. 
HIPPOS.  Szammkra  in  Palestine. 
HIPPUR1S,  Fidli.ha,  an  island  of  the  Cycladca. 
HIKA.  Mezjed-Ali  or  Iman-Ali  in  the  pasli.  of 
Bagdad. 

IIIRMIN1US,  the  river  Mai  1.0 or  Ficmk-di-Raqlha 
in  Sicily. 

1IIR8ANGIA.  Hirban  or  Hiusciian  in  Wlirtemberg. 

HIRSCHAVIA,  HiKscnAU  in  Bavaria. 

H1SORIS.  Irhox  in  Upper  Egypt. 

HISPALIS  AUREA,  Seville  in  Spain. 

HISPANIA,  Stain  and  Portugal. 

H18PANIA  BOTTICA,  a  division  of  Hispania  Ul- 
terior, comprising  the  modern  Andalusia,  part  of 
the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Alextbjo,  that  part  of 
Spanish  Esteem a  du ha  which  lies  to  the  S  of  Anas, 
and  a  large  part  of  La  Ma.ncha. 

HISPANIA  LU8ITANIA.  a  region  in  Roman  geo- 
graphy embracing  Portugal,  the  NW  of  Estre- 
madi-ha,  the  S  of  Leon,  and  the  SW  of  Old  Cas- 
tile. 

HISPANIA  NOVA.  Mexico. 
HISPAXIENSIS  OCEANUS.  the  Iberian  Ska. 
HISPANIOLA,  the  island  of  St.  DoMixooor  Hayti. 
HISTI  J-'A,  near  Orkos  in  Negroponte. 
HISTONIUM.  Vawto-d'Ammone  in  Abruzzo-Citra. 
HISTRIA.  HiHTRi  in  Trieste. 

HISTRIOPOLIS,  CaicrrANOK  or  Prohchloviza  in 

Bulgaria;  or,  according  to  others,  Kakaiiikmkx. 
HITONA,  Aitoxa  in  Spanish  Catalonia. 
HIZGERA.  Hitzacker  in  Hanover. 
HLIDBEKI,  Lidbach  in  Westphalia. 
HLIUNI.  LtKNE  in  Hanover. 
HOCSEBURGUM,  Hochserburo  or  Seeblro  in 

Prussian  Saxony. 
HODINGiE,  Alt-Oettisoex  in  Bavaria. 
HOECHSTA,  Hochst  in  Nassau. 
HOHBUOCHI,  Buchen,  a  Danish  village. 
HOINBORCHUM,  the  convent  of  Odilie 


Odiliexbeko  in 


the  French  dep.  of  Bas-Rliin. 
HOLA.  Holar  in  Iceland. 
UOLBECA,  Holbeck  in  the  island  of  Zielnnd. 
HOLDISTEDE,  Hollinstbd  in  Hanover. 
HOLD8TEBROA,  Holhtebrob  in  Jutland. 
H0LIS,  Holex  in  Iceland. 
HOLMIA.  Stockholm  in  Sweden. 
HOMELEA,  the  river  Humble  in  Hantshirc. 
HOMOLIUM,  near  Fteri  in  Thessaly. 
HOMONA.  or  Hommada,  Ermbnak  in  Asia  Minor. 
HONFLEVIUS,  Hoxpleur  in  Normandy. 
HONOSCA.  Jovosa  in  Valencia. 
HORDEANI,  Urdinoen  in  the  Prussian  piov.  of 
the  Rhine. 

HOREB,  now  Sikai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petriea. 
HORNA,  Hoorn,  a  town  in  N.  Holland. 
HORNANUM  CAPUT,  Cafe  Hobn  in  S.  America. 
HORREA  MARGI.  Morava-Hissar  in  Servia. 
HORRISONUS  MONS,  the  Hohselbero  in  Ger- 
many. 

HOR8XESIA,  Hokseks  in  Jutland. 
HORTA,  Orta  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Viterbo. 
HORTUS  KLORIDUS,  the  ancient  abbey  of  Baindt 

in  S<'hwnhen. 
HOSEMUM,  Husum  in  Schleswig. 
HOSP1TELLUM,  Sobpello  in  Sardinia. 
HOST  A,  the  river  Oste  in  Hanover. 
HOSTILIA,  Osnouo  in  Lombardy. 
HOSTUNUM,  Ostuni  in  Neap.  Tcrra-d'Otranto. 
HUCULBI,  Pbtrrshaoen  iu  Westphalia. 
HUDWICKSOVALDUM,  Hupicbswall  in  Hcl- 

singland. 
HUENA,  Ween,  a  Swedish  island. 
HUGOX1S  CURIA,  Huoshokkx  in  Alsace. 


HULTONIA.  Ui*ter  in  Ireland. 
HUNINGA,  Huninoen  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut- 
Rhin. 

IIUNNICURIA,  the  town  and  abbey  of  Honxk- 
court  in  Picardy. 

HUNNICUS  PAGUS,  Husdshick  in  Bavaria. 

HUNNOBRODA,  Brod  in  Moravia  in  Austria. 

1IUNNUM.  Scavkn-Shai.e  in  Northumberland. 

HUNYADENSI8C0M1TATUS,Huxvai»  in  Hun- 
gary. 

HUUM,  Huyemom,  IIuv,  Hove  in  Liege  in  the 
Netherlands. 

HUXARIA,  Hoxter,  Huxtor  in  Prussian  West- 
phalia. 

HYALA,  Lahevi  in  India. 

HYAMPEA,  NaupuAor  Napoli-di-Romaxia  in  the 
Morea. 

IIYAMPOLIS,  according  to  Krusc,  Boodana  in 
Greece. 

HYAR0TI8,  the  river  Irrawady  in  India  beyond 
the  Ganges. 

HYBLA  MAJOR,  Pater.no  in  the  Val-di- Demo- 
na,  Sicilv. 

HYBLA  MINOR,  Raousa  in  the  Val-di- Noto, 
8icily. 

HYCCARA,  Bk'caw,  in  the  Val-di- Mazzara,  Sicily. 
HYDASPES,  the  river  Brhat  or  Jei.um  in  India.' 
HYDR.EA,  or  Hydrea,  the  island  and  town  of 

Hydra  in  the  vEgean  sea. 
HYDRALIS,  Bki-okadl*,  Bbloradohi  Rumctia. 
HYDRAOTES,  the  Ravi  in  the  Punjab. 
HYORIACES.  the  river  Gatter  in  Persia. 
HYDROPOLIS.  Feu<  htwano  in  Bavaria. 
HYDRUNTUM,  or  Hydrus,  Otraxto  in  Naples. 
HYELE,  or  Velia,  near  Cabteli.amare-deli.a- 

Bruca  in  Naples. 
HYGRIS.  the  Russian  river  Donetz  in  the  gov.  of 

Charkof. 

HYLA,  Yla,  Yil,  Isla  in  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland. 
HYL^EA,  perhaps  the  Nooai  Steppe*  in  the  S  of 
Russia. 

HYLIA8,  a  river  in  Calabria,  now  the  Aqlaxii.k. 
HYLICE  (Lacuh),  now  Limnb-Stiva  or  Sexzina,  a 

lake  in  Livadia. 
HYMETTUS,  Monte  Imetto  or  MATioin  Livadia. 
HYPACARIS,  the  river  Desna. 
HYP.EA,  the  Islb-du-Titax  off  the  S  coast  of 

France. 

H  YP..EPA,  Birohe,  Berki,  Topoi,  or  Ipepa  ruins  in 
Anadolia. 

HYPANIA,  Accomba  in  the  Morea. 

HYPANIS,  the  river  Bog  or  Bou«  in  the  S  of  Rus- 
sia.—Also  the  Kuban  in  Taurida. — Also  the  Bey- 
pasha  in  India. 

HYPATA,  Neopatra,  Castrjtza  in  Thessaly. 

HYPER  LAB  AC  IT  M,  Uppeh  Laibach  in  Crain. 

HYPERBOREI  MONTES,  the  Ural  Mountains. 

II  YPERGR^ECIA,  Oderkibcii  in  Germany. 

HYPEROSIA,  Blubuki  in  Greece. 

il  YPIA,  the  Lippo,  a  river  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

IIYPIUS,  the  river  Skeni  in  Asia  Minor. 

HYPSA,  the  Drago,  or  more  likely  the  Be  lice  in 
Valdi  Mazzara,  Sicily. 

HYPSELE,  now  Siut  in  Upper  Egypt. 

HYRCANIA,  Srbswar  in  Khorasan;  Marmara  in 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

HYRGIS,  according  to  some  the,  Sevirrsky. 

HYSSUS,  a  river  in  Colchis,  now  the  Horciiid. 


I 

IADERA,  Zara  in  Illyria. 

IALYSUS,  Laliso  in  Rhodes. 

IAPYGIA,  the  Terra-d'Otkamo  in  Naples. 
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IAPYGIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-di-Leuca 
in  Naples. 

IASONlUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Caps  Jasae  in 

Asiatic  Turkey. 
IASSAS,  Hassak-Kalesi  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
IASSIUS  SINUS,  the  Gclf  op  Aleski. 
I ATRAS,  the  river  Iastka  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
JBERA,  perhaps  Toktosa  in  Spain. 
IBERIA,  Spaix. 

IBERIA,  Georgia  or  Gkcsia  and  Ihiretia  in  Asia- 
tic Turkey. 

IBERIUM,  Ivby  in  Normandy. 

1BERNIUM,  Bkre-Reois  in  Dorsetshire. 

IBERUS,  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain.— Also  the  Jinto 
in  Seville. 

1BLIODURUM,  Bealville;  according  to  others, 
Coxplans-kx-Jasmisi  in  the  French  dep.  of  Mo- 
selle. 

IBOLA.  the  river  Ybol  or  YroL  in  Hungary. 
IBURINGA,  Uebkrlihukx  in  Baden. 
ICARIA,  NiKAsiA  or  Achixbia,  an  island  of  the 
Cyclades. 

ICARIUM,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  the  mo- 
dern Cakai  or  Garoe. 
ICAUNA,  or  Ytcmxa,  the  river  Yomxe,  an  affluent 

of  the  French  Seine. 
ICARUS,  Peli'dji,  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 
ICCIUS  PORTUS,  or  Itius  Portis.  or  Wihakti 

Portus,  Wibsand  or  Wisbar  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Pas-de- Calais,  near  Cape  Griz-Ncz. 
ICENORUM  OPPIDUM.  Ikbwokth  in  Suffolk. 
ICHNUSA,  the  island  of  Sardixia. 
ICHTHYS  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Zanchi  or 

Cataoolo  in  the  Morea ;  according  to  others, 

Cape  Tore  ere. 
ICIANI,  perhap*  Ichorow  in  Norfolk,  Chesterford. 
ICIDMAGUS,  Yssexgeaux  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Haute- Loin. 

ICINIACUM,  according  to  Kruse,  Lech-Geuunh  in 
Bavaria. 

ICIODURUM,  Issoire  in  Auvergnc. 

1C1UM  PROMONTORIUM,  CapeGris-Nez  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais. 
ICONIUM,  Cooni,  KoxiBii  in  Asiatic  Turkev. 
ICOS1UM,  Oram  in  Algeria. 
ICTIMULI,  Vjctimolo  in  Piedmont. 
ICTIUM  C  A  STRUM,  L'Ile  Jourdaix  in  Gascogny. 
IOTODURUM,  Avanoon  or  QmnoiBi 
ICUS,  the  island  of  Skipiie  or  Scvro  Pulo  in  the 

Archipelago. 

IDA,  PhiijOriti  or  Monte  Giove  in  Crete. — Also 

the  Kaz-Daoiii  in  Asia  Minor. 
1DALIUM,  Dalix  in  Cyprus. 
IDEX,  the  river  LTdice  in  Bologna. 
IDICARA,  Hrr  or  Haita  in  the  pash.  of  Bagdad. 
IDOMENE,  Idohexi  in  Macedonia. 
IDONIA,  Vwca,  the  river  IIuibxb  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Sarthc. 
IDRINUM,  Idro  in  the  cant,  of  Bresciano  in  Lom- 

bardv. 

IDUBEDA  MONS,  the  Sierra  d'0<  a  or  Sierra- 
Sbgma  in  Old  Castile. 

IDUMANIA,  or  Sidomams,  the  river  Chelmer  or 
Black  water  in  Essex. 

I DUM.KA,  Euom  and  a  portion  of  South eux  Pa- 
lestine. 

IDUNUM,  JuDEXBCROtTM  in  Hungarv. 

I  ERNE.   See  Hibebnia. 

1ERNI8,  Dlxcaxxon  in  Ireland. 

IGjEDITA,  Ioanha-Velha. 

IGENIA,  Teobnoill  in  Wales. 

IGILGILIS,  Jioel,  Jigeu  or  Gioeri  on  the  coast 

of  Barbary. 
IGILIUM.  Soe  ABmuok. 

IGLAVIA,  or  Giolova,  Iglau  in  Moravia. 


IGLOVIA,  or  NEoeoim*.  Iolo  or  Ntxnoar  in  tl* 

Hungarian  com.  of  Ilernad. 
IGNIS  TERRA.  Tierra-del-Fueoo  in  8. 
IONIUM  INSULA,  Ilha-de-Foboo. 
IGU VIUM,  Exoabbio  or  Gabbio  in  the  Papal  i 
I  LA.  Gilla  a  town  in  Persia. 
ILARCURIS,  Caros-de-los-Ixfaktos  in  New  (a* 

tile. 

ILARGUS.  the  river  Ilex  or  Iller  in  Barari*. 
ILDUM,  8ax-Mattiieo  in  Valencia;  according  to 

others,  Salsaijella. 
ILEA,  or  Ila,  Wice  in  Caithness. 
ILEBURGUM,  Eilexbcbq  in  Prussian  Saehsen. 
I  LEI,  Eleo  in  the  Morea. 

ILERCAO.  or  Illkbco,  Alarcon  in  New  Castile. 
ILERDA,  Lbrida  in  Catalonia. 
ILICIS,  blM  or  Imjc-e,  Elchk  in  Spain. 
ILIPA,  probably  the  same  as  Alcola;  or  pertuf* 

N 1  Km  a  in  Spain. 
IUPULA,  or  Ilipila  Maoka.  K  iehla  in  Senile: 

according  to  others,  V11.LANiEVA-DEi.-Rio. 
ILIPULA  MONS,  perhaps  the  Sierba-Nevada,  or 

the  Sierra-o'Alhamilla  in  Spain. 
ILISSUS,  the  river  Ils  or  Ilz  between 

Bohemia.— Also  the  Ilisse  in  Attica. 
ILITURGIS,  Axddjar-del-^ 

cor.ling  to  others  B.cza. 
ILIUM  NOVUM.  Kalafatli  near  the  I 

of  the  Dardanelles. 
ILIUM  VETUS,  Bl'nab-Basiii  in  Asia  Minor 
ILL1CE.   See  Ilicie. 

ILLICITANUS  SINUS,  the  Bat  or  Alicaxtk  in 
Illyria. 

ILLYRICUM,  comprising  Illvbja  Babbara  and 
Illyria  Roiiana,  the  country  lying  between  the 
river  Am  in.  the  modem  Area  ;  the  Savus  or  mo- 
dern Save ;  the  Drinus  or  modem  Drino ;  the  A&- 
riatic  and  the  lww.or  Vojussa;  a  region 
iug  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  Epirus. 

ILMA,  or  Ilmits,  the  river  Ilk  in  Germany. 

ILMA,  Ilm  or  Ilmstadt  in  Gennanv. 

1LMENAVIA,  Ilmenac  in  Saxe->Veimar. 

ILMENU8  LACUS,  Lake  Ilmex  in  the 
gov.  of  Novgorod. 

ILMETUS,  the  river  Ii.mext  in  SisUn. 

ILMI  MONA8TERIUM,  Illmcnsteb  in  Baran*. 

ILORCI,  Ix>bca  in  Spanish  Murcia. 

ILOSTUM,  or  Ilbta,  Ylot,  or  Dbiblst  in  Frie*- 
land. 

ILURO,  Palamos,  or  perhaps  Ai/ira  in  Catalonia. 
IMACHARA,  perhaps  Tbaixa  in  Sicily. 
IMAU8  MONS.  the  Ml»-Tao  or  Muz-Daoh  in  Ti 

bet,  and  the  Himalaya  chain  of  India. 
IMBRUS,  the  island  of  Embbo  in  the  ArchipeUp". 
IMMADRAS,  probably  the  Isle-de-Maib  off  tba 

French  cojwt. 
1MMUNDU8  SINUS.  Foil  Gilf  in  the  Red  «*. 
IMPATIS    MINISTERIUM,  Oberhalbsteis  in 

Switzerland. 
IMPERIU8,  the  river  Imperials  in  Genoa. 
IMUM  CASTRUM,  Fiefencastbl  in  the  Striw 

cant  of  the  Grisons. 
INA,  the  Pru&sian  river  Iiiha,  an  affluent  of  the 

Oder. 

INACIIU8,  the  river  Najo,  Splaxuwa.  Zebia.  in  the 
Morea. — Also  Uie  Krikeu  in  Carina. 

INATUS,  Eipatos  in  Crete. 

INCARUS,  Cabbi  or  Cubi  in  Provence. 

INDIA,  a  region  of  Asia  which,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  waa  bounded  on  the  N  by  Srythia  citr* 
Itnaum,  and  part  of  Serica  or  China ;  on  the  h 
by  the  Sinte  or  Cambodia,  and  the  Eastern  ocean  ; 
on  the  S  by  the  Mare  Erythnrum ;  and  on  the  w 
bv  the  Mart  Erytkra-um  and  Aria.  Ptolrrav  di- 
vided it  into  /nrfw  intra  Qanga*  or  India  YY  si 
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the  Ganges ;  and  India  extra  Gangcm  or  India  E 

of  the  Ganges.     Of  the  latter  region  very  little 

was  known  to  the  ancients. 
INDIA  OCCIDENTALS,  the  West  Ixdies. 
INDIA  ORIENT ALIS,  the  East  Ixdies. 
INDIBILE,  Xbkta  in  Catalonia. 
INDI  OSTIA,  the  mouths  of  the  river  Indus  in 

India. 

INDRISTA,  the  river  Inxbrste  in  Hanover. 
INDUS,  the  river  Indus,  Mehra,  Nilab,  Ottok, 

Siiikdo,  Sim   or  Scr  in  India. 
IHFERUM  MARE,  Fuacu*  jEyuor,  or  Tyrrhb- 

m  v  Mark,  the  Liouriak  Ska. 
INFRA  PORTUM,  Uxtee  Porta  in  Switzerland. 
1NGELBERGA,  or  Axoelori  m  Mons,  the  abbey  of 

Enoelbkro  in  Switzerland. 
INGERMANNIA,  St.  Petersburg. 
I  Ni  il  1 1  LI  MI  AIM.  Ingelheim  in  Germany. 
INICERUM,  Czerkek  in  Hungary. 
IN  MONT1BUS,  Oris  Moxs,  or  Moxti,  Mcxd  in 

Switzerland. 

INNERNIUM,  or  I.wermi  m,  Inverses*  in  the  N 
of  Scotland. 

INOLOCZA,  or  Ixollada,  Ixowolodz  in  Poland. 
INSULA,  the  river  Aye,  Eay.  or  Eve  in  Suffolk.— 

Also  the  Ybei.  in  Tyrol.— Also  the  l'Isle  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Gironde. — Also  the  Lii.uk  or  Ry*- 

sel  in  Flanders. 
INSULA  ALB1GENSIS,  the  French  town  Islk-en- 

Albioeoib  in  the  dep.  of  Tam. 
INSULA  ASCENSION1S,  the  island  of  Ascexbiox 

in  the  Atlantic. 
INSULA  BRUTTIORUM,  Isola  in  Calabria-Ultra. 
INSULA  BURBONIA,  the  island  of  Bourbon. 
INSULA  CANUM,  Doo  Islaxd  off  the  Australian 

coast. 

INSULA  CANUM  MARINARUM,  Doo-Islaxd  in 

the  West  Indies. 
INSULA  CATHARINjE,  St.  Catharjna  in  Lower 

Guinea. 

INSULA  DEI,  the  island  of  Dieu,  Isle  Diei<,  off 
the  coast  of  France. — Also  the  ancient  convent 
of  Holme,  afterwards  Bkahe-Fhollbxboro  in  Fu- 
nen.— Also  Noirjiontierb  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire  in  France. 

INSULA  DIABOLORUM,  Droqeo,  an  island  near 
Jamaica. 

INSULA  ERRORIS,  Alborax,  an  island  near  Fez 
in  Africa. 

INSULA  SANCTjE  CATH  ARIN.E,  St.  Cataliha, 

mii  island  of  South  America. 
INSULA  ST.  CRUCIS,  Heiuoenkrelz  among  the 

Antilles. 

INSULA  ST.  HELENA,  Sr.  Helena  in  the  At- 
lantic. 

INSULA  ST.  MARGARETH^,  Cbepel  Hasbn  in 
Silesia. 

INSULA  ST.  MARINE,  the  convent  of  Diesdork  in 
Prussian  Saxony. 

INSULA  ST.  ANDRE/E,  St.  Axoreas  in  Hun- 
gary- 

INSULA  ST.  DOMINICI,  Hispaxiola,  St.  Domix- 

oo,  or  Hayti  in  the  East  Indies. 
INSULA  ST.  GENESll,  the  island  of  Sr.  Genxais 

in  Provence. 

INSULA  ST.  GEORGII  MAJORIS,  St.  Geokor 
near  Venice. 

INSULA  ST.  JACOB!,  the  island  of  Sr.  Jaoo,  W 

of  Cape  Wrd. 
INSULA  ST.  JOANNIS,  Sr.  Jeax  in  the  West 

Indies. 

INSULA  ST.  JOANNIS   PORTUS  DIVITIS, 

Porto  Rico  in  the  West  Indies. 
INSULA  ST.  LAUKENTUS,  the  island  of  Mai.a- 

•  IVSCAK. 


INSULA  ST.  STEPHANI,  St.  Etieskb  on  the 

coast  of  Provence. 
INSULA  ST.  THOMiE,  St.  Thomas  on  the  coast 

of  Guinea. 

INSUL/E  CUNICULARES,  the  Borromeax  Is- 
lands in  Lake  Mnggiore. 

INSULA  INFRA  VENTUM,  Sottovexto  in  the 
West  Indies. 

INTERAMNA,  Tkrni  in  the  Papal  States. 

INTERAMNA  FRENTANA.  Tehmoli. 

INTERAMNA  PALESTINE,  Tekaxo  in  Ahruzzo. 

INTERAMNIS,  Extrames  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Mayenne. — Also  Entrains  in  the  dep.  of  Nievre. 

INTEBAMNIUM  FLAVIUM,  perhaps  Poxs  Fkr- 
ratvs  or  Pox  f  e  rr  a  do  in  Spanish  Leon. 

INTERAQU.E,  Entraigues  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Avevron. 

INTEflCISA,  Rackbkexey,  a  village  in  Hungary. 
1NTERLACUS,  the  Uxter-Sek  in  the  Swiss  cant, 
of  Bern. 

INTERVALLIS,  Entrevaux  in  Provence. 
INTRA  FLUVIU8,  Joan  villa  or  Joixville  in 

Champagne. 
INUTRIUM,  Mittbxwald  in  Bavaria. 
INYCUM,  Calta  Beixjta  in  Sicily. 
lu.MA.  that  part  of  the  ancient  Lydia  which 

stretched  from  the  Sinus  Camiru*  or  GOUP  ok 

Charderli,  to  the  Sinus  Bargylklictu. 
IONIUM  MARE,  the  Adriatic. 
IONOPOLIS,  Ixeboli. 
IOS,  the  island  of  Nio  in  the  Archipelago. 
IPRA,  Ypres  or  Yperx  in  W.  Flanders. 
I  LI  A.  Voohera  in  Piedmont. 
1R1A  FLAVIA,  El  Padrox  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
1RINUS  SINUS,  the  Gulp  or  Cutch. 
IRIS,  the  Kisbl-Irjiak  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
IRSINGUM,  the  abbey  of  Irbihoex  or  Yrsei.  in 

Swabia. 

IS,  Hit  in  Algezira,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ISABELLA  ARX,  Fort  Ihabellb  in  N.  Brabant 
ISACA,  the  Ex  in  Somersetshire. 
ISALA,  the  Issel  or  Yskkl  in  Gclderland. 
ISAMNIUM    PROMONTORIUM,    St.  Johx's 

Poibt  in  county  Down. 
ISANA,  the  river  Ibek  in  Bavaria. 
ISAPI8,  the  Lavjo  or  Alps  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of 

Urbino. 

ISAR,  the  Isere  in  Dauphiny. 
ISALA,  the  Isar  in  Bavaria. 
ISARA,  the  French  river  Oise. 
ISARGU8,  the  river  Iber. 
ISARLONIA,  Iserlohx  in  Prussia. 
ISARUS,  the  Foolia  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Urbino. 
ISBURUS,  Calatabellota  in  the  Val-di-Mazzara, 
Sicily. 

ISCA  DUMNONIORUM,  Exeter  in  Devonshire. 
ISCA  SILURUM,  Caer  Leon  in  Monmouthshire. 
ISCALIS,  Ilciie«ter  in  Somersetshire. 
ISCOPOLIS,  Tripoli  or  Tarablcs  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key. 

ISEGENIUM,  Iseohem  in  W.  Flanders. 
I8ENACUM.  Eisexach  in  Weimar. 
ISENDICUM,  Ysemdiek  in  Zieland. 
ISION,  the  Ras-al-Dawer  in  Nubia. 
ISINISCA,  the  Ibbx  in  Bavaria. 
ISIS,  the  Ips  in  Hungary.— Also  the  Ciiobor  in 
Colchis. 

ISIUS  MONS,  Ras-el-Diiar  on  the  E  coast  of 
Africa. 

ISLEBIA,  Eislebex  in  Prussian  Thuringia. 
ISMARUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Marooka 

on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
ISM  EN  US,  the  river  Ismeno  (lowing  into  the  lake 

of  Likari  in  Northern  Greece. 
ISONTIUS,  Isoxzo,  Lisoxzo,  Liesxitz  in  Illyria. 
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ISPINUM,  Yeprs  in  Spanish  Toledo. 

ISSA,  Lima  in  the  Adriatic  sea. 

ISSEDON  8CYTHICA,  Haracar  or  Karacorum  in 

Chinese  Tartary. 
ISSEDON  8ERICA,  Kaxtk-hu,  Cantlhkou  in  Chi- 

nesc  Tartary. 
ISSICUS  SINUS,  Scamierus  Gulf. 
I8SUS,  Alexandrktta  or  Scanderux. 
ISTADIUM,  Ybtadt,  CEoeotadt  in  Sweden. 
ISTER,  the  river  Danube. 

ISTROPOLIS,  CHirarrAsoE  at  the  month  of  the 
Danube 

I8URIIIM.  Aldboroioh  in  Suffolk. 

ITABYRIOS  MONS,  Tabor  in  Galilee. 

ITALIA,  Hespkria,  Aubonla,  Saturnia,  or  (Eno- 
trea,  a  name  originally  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  8  extremity  of  Italy  which  lies  below  the 
Sinus  Sf'/Uetictu  or  Gulf  of  Sqnillacc,  and  the  Si- 
nut  Lameticut  or  Gulf  of  St.  Euphemia.  It  wax 
afterwards  extended  to  all  the  country  8  of  the 
river  Txitut  on  the  W,  and  Metapontum  on  the  E. 
After  278.  it  comprised  the  southern  and  middle 
part  of  the  peninsula  as  far  N  as  the  river  Tiber; 
and  was  finally  extended  to  the  rivers  Rubicon 
and  Macra.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Italy  was 
bounded  by  the  Alps  on  the  N ;  the  Mart.  Supenun 
or  Adriatic  on  the  NE ;  the  3 fare  Ionium  or  Ionian 
sea  on  the  8 ;  the  Mare  Inferum  or  Sea  of  Italy 
on  the  SW ;  and  the  Alpe*  Maritime,  and  river 
Varus  or  Var,  on  the  NW.  . 

ITALICA,  8evili.a-i.a-Vieja  in  Spain. 

ITALICA  PELIGNORUM,  near  Fopou  in  the  Pa- 
pal States. 

ITANUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Xacro  in 
Crete. 

ITANUS,  8n\\!«o  in  Crete  j  according  to  others,  Pa- 

i.aco  Castro. 
ITENEDIUM  MENUTIIESIAS,  Moxbusa  in  the 

SE  of  Africa. 
ITHACA,  Thbari,  Cepalonia  Piccoi.Ain  the  Ionian 

sea. — Also  Aita,  Vaitma  in  the  island. 
IT  HOME,  Monte  Volcano  in  the  Morea. 
ITHORIA,  Axoeu>-Caxtro  in  W.  Livadia. 
ITRIUM,  Lamurasum,  Itri  in  Terra-di-Lavoro, 

Naples. 

ITUNA,  the  Euen  flowing  into  the  Solwav  Firth. 
ITUN.E  ^ESTUARIUM.  the  Soi.wav  Firth. 
ITUR  KA,  the  district  of Jedur  in  Palestine. 
ITUR1SCA,  St.  Stephan  ;  according  toothers,  San- 

or  ess  a  in  Spanish  Navarre. 
ITYS.  the  Assix  (Carron?)  in  the  N  of  Scotland. 
IVERNA.    See  Hireknia. 
IVIA.  Jitvia,  a  river  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
IXARIUM,  Huar,  Ixar  in  Spanish  Aragonia. 


J 

JARADIT  INSULA,  Sumatra  or  Banca  in  the  In- 
dian ocean. 
.1 ABNE,  Jabxeel,  Ibxe,  Gkbkk  in  Judna. 
JABOK,  the  Wam-Zerka  in  Palestine. 
JABRUDA,  perhaps  Hebuo  in  the  p.  of  Damascus. 
JACOBIPOL18,  Jamrsrorovoh  in  tainster. 
JACOBIPOLIS   AMERICANA,  Jamestown  in 

Virginia,  U.  S. 
JADA.  the  Jahde,  a  river  of  Oldenburg. 
JADER.  the  Salons  in  Dalmatia. 
JAGATH,  Tetuan  or  Tetwex  in  Marticco. 
JALYSUS,  Jauso  or  Uxii.ka  in  Rliorlcs. 
JAMNO.  Ciudaoella  in  Minorca. 
JAMPHOR1NA,  NERoeoein  Rumelia. 
JAPONIA.  the  cmpiro  of  Japan. 
JAPYGIUM  PROMONTORIUM.  Cai-k-di-Leik  a 
or  Cape  Pixisterrf.  in  TciTa  d'Otranlo. 


JASENOCIUM,  Jesksowitx  in  Hungary. 
JASONIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape 

Asiatic  Turkey. 
JASSIORUM  DACORUM  MUNICIPATLM.  J, 

seh  or  Jassy  in  Moldavia. 
JASSUS,  Assim-Kalesi  in  the  SW 
JASTUS,  the  Krk*<el  in  Tartary. 
JATRU8,  the  Otxima  in  Bulgaria. 
JAURAVIA,  or  Javoria,  Jacer  in 

lesia. 

JAURINUM,  Raab  in  Hungarv. 
J  A  VENN  UM,  Giavexko  in  Piedmont. 
JAXARTES,  the  Sihox,  Sir  or  Sir  Dajua  in  Grett 
Bucharia. 

JAZER,  the  Wadt-Sztr  in  S.  Damascus 
JECORA,  the  Jecker  in  Liege. 
JEDUM.  Jeduo  in  Japan. 
JENA  JE8TUARIUM.  Wic.ton  Bay. 
JENECOPIA,  Joxxoorixo  in  Sweden. 
JENISIA,  the  Yenisei  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
JERACUM  INSULA,  Sajuu  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
JERE8LAVIA,  the  Russian  gov.  of  Yarow.iv. 
JERNUS,  the  river  Kilmareot  theSuiR  in  Ur\uA 
JESEDA,  Jred,  Yesd  in  Persian  FarsisUn. 
J  ESN  A,  Deszxa,  Jeko  in  Hungary. 
JESSENA,  Je&sen  in  Prussian  Thuringia. 
JETjE.  Juto  in  the  Val-di-Mazzara  in  Sicilv. 
JOACHIM  ICA  VALLIS,  Joachimsthai.  in  Pro*- 

sian  Brandenburg. 
JOANNIS  GEORGIl  OPPIDUM,  Job  ass  (i** 

oenstadt  in  Saxonv. 
JOANNIS  PONS,  I  IiDVEoii  in  Hungarv. 
JOCOSA.  Freitdenthal,  Rkunthal  in  Sleswxk. 
JODRUM,  Adiodrum,  Jot  are  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Seine-Pt-Msme. 
JOG  A,  St.  Gioja  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Trrr»- 

di-Bari. 

JOGALIA,  Youohall  in  Cork,  Ireland. 
JOLCUS,  or  Boritxa,  Vola  in  Thessalv. 
JOMANES,  the  river  Jumna  in  Hindo*tan. 
JOMNIUM,  Temex  in  Algeria;  or  perhaps  Ssitt 
pah. 

JONNOSIA,  Villa  Loyha  in  Valencia. 
JOPE.  Jafpa  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus 
J0P1LA,  Jupil  in  Licgc. 

JORDANES,  the  Naiir-el-Ari>ex,  or  Jorlaj  is 
Palestine. 

JORDANES  MINOR,  Hasbani,  Mojet  Hamm*. 
JORDANIS  PLAN1TIES,  the  Ghor  in  Svria. 
JORNACUM,  the  river  Irnis  in  Switzerland. 
JOTAPE,  Cabtel-I/Omrarpo  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
JOVALIA,  Valpo  in  Hungary. 
JOVARUS,  the  Salea  in  Austria. 
JOVIA,_perhaps  Leorad  in  Lower  Hnnjrary. 
JOVIACUM,  according  to  Krnse.  Pied  in  Aostru. 
JOVI.NIACUM,  Jpixiacum.  Joiony  in  the  Frrncb 

dep.  of  Yonne. 
JOVI8  URH  FANUM.   See  Dios  Sacra. 
JOVIUM.  Jura,  Joux  in  the  French  prov.  of 

Francho  Comte. 
JUBERG,  Iburo  in  Hanover. 
JUDECA,  a  Venetian  island,  now  Gii'deta,  7a  e«ta. 
JUENNA,  Jauxstbin  in  Carinthia,  more  likely 

Marktl-Terxescu  in  Laibach. 
JUERNIS.  Dunkrrrox  in  Munstcr ;  oraecordiof  to 

d'Anville,  Cashel. 
JUERNUS,  the  Shannon  in  Monster. 
JUFICUM,Sa»80fer»ah  in  the  Papal  dcleg.  of  IV 

JUGA  8UIVONI8  M0NTI6,  the  Kol«*  mountain* 

in  Norway. 
JUIA,  Juvia  in  Spanish  Astnrias. 
JULIA,  Gyuua  in  Hungary. 
JULIA,  or  Zea,  the  Gail  in  Tyrol. 
.1 U  L 1 A  J OZ  A ,  or  Tr a  xsncrrA .  T  a  ri  r  a  in 
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JULIA  L1BVCA.  Luvia  or  St.  Julia  in  Catalonia. 
JULIA  MYRTILIS,  Mertola  in  Portuguese  Alen- 
tejo. 

JULIA  OPTA,  Hlete  or  Glete  in  New  Castile. 
JULIA  SCARABANTIA,  Oedesburo  in  Hungary. 
JULIACUM,  J l  i  ii  si  in  Prussia. 
JULINUM,  Wou.ui  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 
JULIOBONA,  Lillebonxe  in  Normandy. 
JULIOBRIGA,  Fuemto-ui-Ivero  or  Retortillo  in 

Spanish  Burgos. 
JULIOBURGUM,  Jlli  ijsbero  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
JULIODUNUM,  Loldux  in  Poitou. 
JULlOLA,  Castro  Doria  in  Sardinia. 
JULIOMAGUS,  Stuhlikgejc  in  Baden.— Also  the 

river  Wctach  in  Baden. 
JUL1UM  CARNICUM,  Gimldorf  in  Laihach. 
JULIUS  MONS,  the  Juuekbero  in  the  Swiss  cant. 

of  the  Grisona. 
JULIUS  V1CUS,  Gemershkim  in  Bavaria. 
JUNCARIA,  Juxqueka  in  (Catalonia. 
JUNCETANA  DOMUS,  Altenbiesen  in  IJmburg. 
JUNIANELLUM,  Vioniaselu.  in  Tuscany. 
JUNIANUM  LIGANUM,  Lauis,  Lalwerk,  or  Lu- 

oajto  in  the  Swiss  cant  of  Tesain. 
JUN1VLADISLAVLENSIS  PALATINATUS, 

Isowolocs  or  Lhowladislaw  in  Poland. 
JUNNANIA,  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Yln.xa.x. 
JUNONIA,  Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  Ulands. 
JUNONIS  INSULA,  Caciz  in  Spain. 
JUNONIS  PROMONTOKIUM,  Caje  Trafalgar 

on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
JURENSIS  URBS,  Sr.  Rambertla-Joux  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Ain. 
JUTA,  J iTT a  in  Judea. 

JUTREBOCUM,  Jutekbock  in  Prussian  Branden- 

burg. 
JUVANTUS, 

Ravenna. 

JUVAVIA.  or  Jovavum,  Salzbl-ro  in  Austria. 
JUVENACIA,  G10VENAZE0  in  Neapolitan  Bari. 


the  Tboxte  in  the  Paj>al  deleg.  of 


KALMUNDA,  Kalmukz  in  Bavaria. 
K.EDES,  Kuuon  in  Samaria. 
KEKKOJA,  Kekkoe  in  Hungary. 
KER,  the  river  Akker  or  Am: it  in  Syria. 
KESDIENSIS  8EDES,  Keso  in  Transylvania. 
KEXHOLMIA,  Kexjiolm  or  Kohiwkjuobod  in  Fin- 
land. 

KILLOCIA.  Kjlmalon  in  Leinster. 
KIMPERLiEUM,  Qcimpbrlay  in  Brittany. 
KIPHUSA,  KiruACSE5  in  Prussia. 
KIPHUSANUS  MONS,  Mount  Kcffhausek  in 

Prussian  Thuringia. 
KIR-MOAB,  Karrak  in  Palestine. 
KIR1TIUM,  Kyrjtz  in  Prussian  Brandenbnrg. 
KIRJATHAIM,  El-Fetm  in  the  Arabian  prov.  of 

Nedjod. 

KISDEMUM,  Kavst  in  Transylvania. 
K1SON,  the  river  Mukatta  in  Syria. 
K1STNIA,  Glstbow  in  Mecklenberg. 
K1ZINGA,  Ciiuuciieiiium  or  Kuwi.noen  in  Bavaria. 
KLITSOVIA,  KxrrscHow  in  Poland. 
KYRIOPOLIS,  ' 


LA  BACH  US,  the  river  Laibach  in  Illvria. 
1  ABACUS,  the  river  Laweks  in  Dutch  Groningen. 
LABAKUS,  the  Lambro,  a  river  in  I^unliardy. 
LABBANA,  Mozml  in  the  pish,  of  Bagdad. 
LABEATIS,  Lauo-di-Scutaju  in  Albania. 

VII. 


LABELLUM,  Lavello  in  Uie  Neapolitan  prov.  of 
Basilicata. 

LABERUS,  Kiu>are  in  Leinster;  according  to 

others,  Kells  in  co.  Mtath. 
LABIAVIA,  Labiau  in  the  Prussian  reg.  of  Konigs- 

berg. 

LAB1CUM,  Colokna  in  the  Cain  pagna-di- Roma  ; 

according  to  others,  Mowte-Comi'atbo. 
LA  15 1  ENI  C ASTRA,  Lobbe,  an  abbey  in  the  Hen- 

negan. 

LABINIUS,  the  Lavixo,  a  river  in  the  Papal  States. 
LACCOBRIGA   MUMCIPIUM,  or 

Blrooh  in  Old  Castile. 
LACEDvEMON,  Pal.eo-Chori; 

Palaio-Castro  in  the  Morea. 
LACEREA,  Lake  Caru>  in  Northern  1 
LACIACA,  Fra.xkenmarkt;  according  to  others, 

Moxdsee  in  Austria. 
LAC1BURGUM,  Ratzbbiro  or  Wuuiak  in  Mcklcn- 

berg. 

LACINIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capk-ueiae.Co- 

LoicifE  in  Calabria  Citra. 
LACIPPO,  Porcdsa  in  Andalnsia. 
LACMON,  Monte-Liaca  in  tho  N  of  Tlieasaly. 
LACOBRIGA,  Laoos  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
LACONICUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of  Kolokvthia  in 

the  Morea. 

LACONIMURGI,  Colme*ak-i»s-Orbja  in  Toledo. 
LACOTENA,  Marhes  or  Mebasch  in  Armenia. 
LACTIS  MONS,  Montk-Lattasjo  in  Camponi ». 
LACTODUNUM.  Bedfokd;  according  to  others, 

Towc'bster  in  Northampton. 
LACUFELICIS,  Ober-Wel*  in  Austria. 
LACUS  ALBUNEUS,  the  Laoo-di  Baqxi  in  Oam- 

JMgna-di-Roma. 
CU8  ALT1NU8,  the  Altia  -  Nor  in  Asiatic 


LACUS  AMPSANCTI,  Lake  Meiuiiti  in  Naples. 
LACUS  ANDURIANUS,  or  Salsus,  Laoo-Salbc,  or 

h'Axooria  in  Naples. 
LACUS  ARICIUS,  the  Lauo-ih-Nemi  in  the  Cam- 

pagna-di-Roma. 
LACUS  BIELLENSIS,  or  BiExxES*»,the  Laeeof 

Biennf.  in  Switzerland. 
LACUS  CERUSIUS,  Lake  Lavih  or  Lioaxo  in 

Switzerland. 
LACUS  EDRINUS,  Lake  Ldbo  in  Lombard)-. 
LACUS  INFERIOR,  or  Vewetub,  the  Lake  ok 

Zi  i  i  in  the  NE  of  Switzerland. 
LACUS  ISEUS,  Lake  Isbo  in  Lombardv. 
LACUS  ITALICUS,  or  Vallkesw,  the  Vallks-Sbe 

in  Bavaria. 

LACUS  RUBRACENS1S,  Robrixo  Lake  in  Lan- 

guedoc. 

LADESIA,  or  Lauusta,  Lastrk  on  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia. 

LADICUS   MONS,  Cooos-de-Lado*  in  Spanish 
Leon. 

LADIGARA,  Guadiua  in  Algeria. 

L^EDUS,  the  Lez  in  Langucrioc. 

1 .  !'LI  \ .  Arackxa  in  Spanish  Huebla. 

LjEMOCOPIA,  Baoazasab  in  Rumelia. 

L,EPA,  Lbfb  in  Andalusia. 

L.EROS,  the  Lkriz,  a  river  in  Spanish  Golicia. 

L./ETLE,  or  Lktitls,  the  abbey  of  Liesme  in  the 

French  pmv.  of  I  slc-de- France. 
LiEVEFANUM,  Viakes  in  Holland. 
LAGAHOLMIA,  La  holm  in  Sweden. 
LAG  AN  A,  Lauouna,  or  Lahana,  the  Laiin  in 

Nassau. 

LAGARIA,  Rocca  InrEiiiAi.1.  in  the  Neapolitan 

prov.  of  Baailicata. 
LAGECIUM,  Casti.kforh  in  Yitrkshire. 
LAGINA,  Lakkno  in  Asia  Minor. 
LAGIUM,  Laoos  on  the  coast  of  Algarve. 
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LAOUEDONIA,  Lacrdoqka  in  the  Neapolitan 

prov.  of  Principato-Ultra. 
LAQURINA  VALLI8,  the  Laoer-Thal  in  Tyrol. 
LAGUSA,  Paraoia-m-Cordialissa,  an  island  of 

Asia  Minor. 

LAGU8S.1E,  Taockak-Adasi,  an  island  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

LAGYRA,  Brlbecr  in  the  Crimea. 

LA  HA,  Lata,  La,  or  Laab,  Laba  in  Holland. 

LAIBNTTIA,  Lbibxitt  in  Austrian  Styria. 

LALA8I8,  Calbkdo  in  Asia  Minor. 

LAL1NUM.  Lalair  in  Dutch  Hennegau. 

LAMA,  or  Lamrca,  Lameoo  in  the  prov.  of  Beira  in 
Portugal. 

LAMRESA,  Trzzittb  in  Algeria. 

LAMECUS,  or  Amatius,  Amato  or  I^amato  in  the 
pror.  of  Calabria-Ultra. 

LAMELLUS,  Maleora,  an  island  of  Tuscany. 

LAMETIA,  St.  Eufemia  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

LAMETINU8  8INU8,  tlie  Gulf  or  St.  Eutemia  in 
CaUbria-Ultra. 

LAMIA,  Zbuturi  in  Thessaly. 

LAMIDA,  Mbdea  in  Marocco, 

LAMINIUM,  Mowtibi.  in  New  Castile ;  according 
to  others,  Alhambra. 

LAMPEA,  Elasda,  a  mount  in  the  Morca. 

LAMPSACUS,  Lbpsbr,  Lampbaej;  according  to 
Krone,  Chardak  in  Asia  Minor. 

LAMUM.  Marixo  in  the  States  of  the  Chnrch. 

LANCA8TRIA,  or  Loxoovicum,  Lancaster  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

LANCIA,  Prxna-pi-Frakcia  in  Spanish  Leon. 
LANCIA  OPPIDANA.  Garda  in  Portugal. 
LANCICIA.  Lencio  or  Lbntschits  in  Poland. 
LANCIOBURGUM,  Larbbijro  in  SaToy. 
LAND.*,  Larder  in  Luttich. 
LANDAVIA,  Laxdau  in  Bavaria. 
LANDULFE8DORF,  Leudesdorf  in  Germany. 
LANGARUS,  the  river  Lanquart  in  Switzerland. 
LANGIACUM,  Langeac  in  Auvergne. 
LAN  GO  BRIG  A,  Feira  in  Portuguese  Beira. 
LANNOGUM,  Lanxoy  in  Flanders. 
LANUVIUM,  Civita-Lavihia  in  the  Campagna-di- 
Roma. 

LANZONI8  MON8,  Roccalaxzose  in  Parma. 

LAODICEA,  Laodicea  ao  Lycum,  or  Diocesarea, 
Eski-Hissar  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

LAODICEA  COMBU8TA,  Ladik  in  Karamania. 

LAODICEA  SYRIyE,  Ladirieh  in  Syria. 

LAONA,  Kjixaeoa,  KiLi.ALOE,or  Labi*  in  co.  Clare. 

LAPATHOS,  Labito  or  Lapta  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. 

LAPIDARIA,  or  Sexamkis  Vaixis,  the  Shamser- 
Tiiai,  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Orisons. 

LAPIDEUM  LrrUS,  La  Grab  Ferribre  in  Pro- 
vence. 

LAPIS  REG  1 118,  KomosTRiN  in  Nassau. 
LARENUSIiE,  the  island  of  Mollicokxo  near 
Tunis. 

LARES,  Larbdsr  In  Tunis. 
LARIA,  Lar  in  Persia. 

LARI88A,  Sheizar  in  Syria.— Also  Vesrach-Kevi 

in  Asia  Minor. 
LARI88A  PEN8ILI8,  Larieo  in  Crete. 
LARIS8A  THESSALA,  Jenisiier  or  Larissa  in 

Thessaly. 

LARI8SU8,  Rrsso,  a  river  in  the  Morca. 
LARNUM,  Fordeka  in  Catalonia. 
LARU8,  the  Arose,  a  river  in  the  Papal  States. 
LARYMNA,  Larxes  in  Livadia. 
LAS,  Sc atari  in  the  8  of  the  Morca. 
LAS8IRA,  Sabioxe  in  Spanish  Aragoii. 
LASTIGI.  Zahara  in  Seville. 
LATAMEDA,  the  Moree,  a  river  in  India  beyond 
the  Ganges. 


LATERA,  Letts  or  Le-Chateac-de-Lattbs  in 

I^mifiiedoo. 

LATINIACUM.  Laony  in  the  Isle-de-France. 

LATMU8,  Ii^Moktb-oi-Palatbhia  in  Asia  Minor. 

LATO,  or  Latopous,  Aska,  Esbeh  in  Upper  Egypt 

LATONiE  CIVITA8,  Ebrajiue  in  Lower  Egypt. 

LATOPOLIS,  Esreh  in  Upper  Egypt. 

LATRIPPA,  Jathrib  in  Arabia. 

LATRIS,  tho  same  as  Osilio,  Oesel  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Riga. 

LATRONUM  IKSULfi,  the  Ladeores  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean. 

LATURU8  SINUS,  the  Gulf  or  Sbbejh  in  Nn- 
midia. 

LATVERUM,  Laviers  in  Picardy. 
LATYMNUS,  the  Morte-oi-Ootboke  in  Calabrii- 
Citra. 

LAUCOSTABULUM,  Licubtalx,  Liebtaix,  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  of  Basle. 
LAUDERA,  Lutra,  the  town  and  abbey  of  Lc- 

ders  in  Alsace. 
LAUDUM,  Lacs  Pompeja  Nova,  Lodi  in  Lorn- 

bardy. 

LAUGINGA.  Latikoen  in  Bavaria. 
LAUMELLUM,  Lomei.lo  in  the  Sardinian  Suttf. 
LAUREACENSE  MONASTERIUM,  Lorch  id 

Wiirtemberg. 
LAURENS  CA8TRUM,  Torrb-di  Patrrso  in  the 

Campagna-di-Koma. 
LAURIUM,  or  Lorium,  Ca8tbi.-Guioo  in  Toswoy. 
LAUS  POMPEJA,  Lodi-Vecchio  in  Lorabardv. 
LAUS,  Laiko  in  the  prov.  of  Basilicata  in  Naples. 
L  A  USA  N I  US  LACU8,  the  La  re  or  Lacbawiu 

Geneva. 

LAVENTINA,  Lavbmurde  in  Illyria. 
LAVENTU8,  the  river  Lavaxt  in  Hlyria. 
LAVIACUM,  or  Lufha,  Lauitex  in  Wurtemberf 
LAVINIUM,  Patrica  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
LAVUS,  the  river  Lonr.  in  Silesia. 
LEA,  Savekcs,  the  Lee  in  Ireland. 
LEANITES  8INU8,  tho  Bat  of  Kadurba  in  the 

Persian  gulf. 
LEBADEA,  Livadia  in  Greece. 
LEBEDUS,  Lbbedioli  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
LEBEN,  Laoxda  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
LEBINTHUS,  Levwtho,  Lelda  in  the  Arehtpel- 


LEBONA,  Lebab  in  Samaria. 
LEBONIA,  Lbvaoha  in  Genoa. 
LECCA,  the  river  Lece  in  Holland. 
LECHLINIA,  Lbiohllnbriooe  in  co.  Carlow. 
LECTUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cafe  Baba  or  St. 

Maria  in  Asia  Minor. 
LECYTHUS.  Kiriari  in  Macedonia. 
LEDESIA,  Leeds  in  Yorkshire. 
LEDI,  Liers  in  Belgium. 
LEDIA,  Lavr  in  the  Islc-de-France. 
LEDUM  8ALARIUM.  or  Loksauxum,  Loj*-u- 

Saurier  in  Franche  Cotnt£. 
LEGECESTRIA,  Leooara,  Leicester  in  England. 
LEG  EDI  A,  HAVRE-nE-LosoEviixB  in  Normandy. 
LEGIA,  the  Lve,  Lts  in  West  Flanders. 
LEG  10  SEPTIMA  GERMANICA,  Leos  in  tfc 

Spanish  prov.  of  Leon. 
LEGUNTINA  VALLJS,  the  LuaxETzsB-rnAL  in 

Switzerland. 

LEHERICI  M0N8,  Moxtlbhery  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise. 
LEINIUS,  or  Lyrics,  the  Leibe  in  Hanover. 
LEISN1CIUM.  Leisshio  in  Saxony. 
LEITiE  PONS.  Bruce  on  the  Levthe  in  Germany 
LELAAN0NIU8  SINUS  Loch  Fyke  in  Argyle- 

shire. 

LEM  AN  IS  perhaps  the  same  as  Novis  Pw*m. 
Lime.  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
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LEMINCUM,  Chamberv  in  Savoy.  ' 
LEMNOS,  Stai.imenk,  Lemxo  in  the  Archipelago. 
LEMOIGA,  Lemvicom,  Lemvio  in  Jutland. 
LEMURIS.  the  Lemo  in  Genoa. 
LENCIA,  Linza.  a  river  in  Italy. 
LENGELFELDEN8IS    ARX,  Burolexkexfbi.d 
in  Bavaria. 

LENTUDUM.  Luttexberq  in  Austrian  Styria. 
LEOBUSIUM,  Leliutb,  Lubsns  in  Silesia,  Prussia. 
LEOGUS,  Lewi*  in  the  Hebrides. 
LEON,  the  river  Auleh  in  Syria. 
LEONIACUM,  Leoxako  in  the  Venetian  prov.  ol 
Verona. 

LEONICA,  A  u ao a  in  Spanish  Aragon. 

LEONICiE,  LoaoiTEs  in  Provence. 

LEONIS  C'ASTRUM.  Hoar  in  Denbighshire. 

LEONIS  MONASTERIUM,  Lemster  in  Hereford. 

LEONIS  MONS,  Moxte  Leone  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

LEONTOPOLIS,  Tel-Eshabe  in  Lower  Egypt. 

LEOPOLD  IN  I  \l.  Leopoldstadt  in  Hungary. 

LEOPOLIS,  Lkubf.ru,  Lowbxbero  in  Silesia,  Prus- 
sia.— Also  Lembero  in  Austrian  Galicia. 

LEOVALLIS,  Liebe.ythal,  Loewentual  in  Prus- 
sian  Silesia. 

LEOVARDIA,  Leewarden  in  Dutch  Friesland. 
LEPONTINA  VALL1S,  LrvixERTHAL  in  the  Swiss 

cant,  of  Teasin. 
LEPORACENSIS  VALLIS,  Leberthal  in  Alsace. 
LEPREUM,  Strobitzi  in  the  Morea. 
LEPROSIUM,  Levboux  in  French  Bern. 
LEPSIA,  Lipbo  in  the  Archipelago. 
LEITE,  a  cape,  Ras-el-Enf  in  Upper  Egypt. 
LEPTIS  MAGNA,  Lebida  in  African  Tripoli. 
LEPriS  MINOR,  Lemta  in  African  Tunis. 
LERDAMUM,  Leeruam  in  S.  Holland. 
LERIA,  Lbbo,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
LERINA,  St.  Hororat,  an  island  south  of  Pro- 
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LERINJS.  or  Stoe(  hades  Insula,  the  Hiere*  Is- 
lands south  of  Provence. 

LERNA,  Pktkjna  in  the  Morea. 

LERNA  PALUS,  Molixi  or  Mullbntbic-h  in  the 
Morea. 

LERO,  St.  Marguerite,  one  of  the  Hiercs  Islands. 
LESA.  St.  Gabixa  in  Sardinia. 
LESBOS.  Mbtelina  in  the  Archipelago. 
LESINIACUM,  Lesighac  in  Languedoc. 
LESORA,  Losers,  a  mountain  in  Languedoc. 
LESSINA,  Lessines  in  Belgian  Hainault. 
LESUA,  Lbwe*  in  Sussex. 
LESURA,  the  Lbsbb  in  German  Treves. 
LESTARUM  REGIO,  8iam  in  India  beyond  the 
Ganges. 

LESTIN^E,  Lbtixeb  in  Belgian  Hainault. 

LETANE,  the  Casmt,  Casimir  in  Damascus. 

LETHA,  Leith  in  Scotland. 

LETIA,  the  Lebohe,  a  river  in  Belgian  Namur. 

LETOA,  Gaiduroxisia,  an  island  b  of  Candia ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  Christina. 

LETRINI,  Praoo  in  the  Morea. 

LETSCHIA  VALLIS,  the  Lbttscherthal  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

LETTERANUM,  or  Lvcter.e,  Lettkke  in  Na- 

LETUSA,  LMM  iu  Belgian  Hainault. 

LEUCA,  St.  Mabia-oi-Leuca  in  the  Neapolitan 

orov.  of  Terra -d'Otranto. — Also  Capo-di-Leuca. 
LEUCADIA,  St.  Mauba  or  Lepkbjeda,  an  island  in 

the  Ionian  sea. 
LEUCARISTUS,  Kokstad  in  Prussian  Silesia. 
LEUCAS,  Am  ax  ecu  i  in  Santa-Maura. 
LEUCASIA,  Leucothia,  Licoso,  an  island  in  the 

gulf  of  Salerno. 
LEUCATE  PROMONTORIUM.  Capo  DdCATQ  in 
Santa- Maura. 


LEUCE,  Achii.us  Insula  or  Fidoxisi. 
LEUCE  ACTE,  Ciiiflik  in  Ruraelia. 
LEUCE  COME,  Hausax  or  Sherm  Jaxbo  in  Ara- 
bia Felix. 

LEUCE  PORTUS,  Chaoxa  in  Arabia  Petravi. 
LEUCENSES,  or  Leucer*  Therma,  Leckerbad 

in  Switzerland. 
LEUCI  MONTE8,  Alprovoana  in  Crete. 
LEUCIA.  Lkvk  in  the  Swiss  cant,  of  Wallis. 
LEUCIMNA,  Cape  Biaxco  in  the  island  of  Corfu. 
LEUCOLLA,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  now  Armida. 
LEUCONIUM.  Leutscii au  in  Hungary. 
LEUCOPETRA.  Cape-del-Armi  in  Calabria- Ultra. 
LEUCOPIBIA,  Wiotox  in  Scotland. 
LEUCOSIA.  Nicosia,  Lepcosia  in  Cyprus. 
LEUC08TABULUM,  Lichstal  in  the  Swiss  cant. 

of  Basle. 

LEUCOSYRUS,  the  Jeihux  in  Karamania. 

LEUCTRA,  according  to  Kruse,  Lefka;  according 
to  others,  the  ruins  Erkuo-Castro  in  Livadia. — 
Also  Istechia  or  Lokdari  in  the  Morea. 

LEUCUM,  Leoco  in  Milan. 

LEUPHANA,  Lubtiiken,  or  perhaps  Lunebero  in 
Mecklenburg. 

LEUTEVA,  Ludeve. 

LEVIA,  Lewensz  in  Hungary. 

LEVI  DONA,  Ai.vidona  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

LEVIN  I  A,  Dumbarton  in  Scotland. 

LEVITANIA,  Lavrdan. 

LEXINIACUM,  Lcbioxan  in  Poitou. 

LIB  A,  Libau.  Liveja  in  Russian  Kourland. 

LIB  ANUS  MONS,  the  Jebel-el-Garbi  and  J  erel- 
bl-Lihnan  in  the  pash.  of  Damascus. 

LIBARNA,  Lerxa  in  Genoa. 

LIBERNIDE8,  the  Libursian  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia. 

LI  BETH  R  A,  Nesivo  in  Macedonia. 

LIBISSONIS  TURRIS,  Porte-de-Torre  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

LI  BORA,  Talavera-de- la-Rein  a  in  Spanish  To- 
ledo. 

LIBYA,  a  region  of  Barbary  extending  from  the 
gulf  of  Syrtts  to  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

LIBYSSA,  Gebse  in  Anatolia. 

LICHADES,  the  Pontioonbsi  islands. 

LICHU8,  or  Liccs,  the  river  Lech  in  Switzerland. 

LICOPIA,  Lidbofino  in  Swedish  Mam  h  tad. 

LID  ALIA,  Liddbsdale  in  Scotland. 

LIGER,  the  river  Loire  in  France. 

LIGERULA,  the  Loirrt  in  Orleannois. 

LIGNIACUM,  Lions  in  Belgian  Hainault. 

LIGN1TIUM,  Leioxite  in  Prussian  Silesia. 

LIGUSTICUM  MARE,  or  Liousncus  8ixcs,  the 
gulf  of  Genoa. 

LILLERTIUM.  Lillbhs  in  Artois. 

LILYB^EUM,  Marsala  in  the  Val-di-Mazara,  Si- 
cily. 

LILYB>EUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  B*o  in 
Sicily. 

LI  MAG  A,  or  Lixdemaous,  the  Swiss  river  Limmat. 
LIMANIA,  or  Alimania,  Limauxk. 
LIMIOSALEUM,  Lissa  in  Prussian  Posen. 
LIMNiEA,  Loutra  in  Livadia. 
LIMNU8,  Dai.key  in  the  Irish  sea. 
LIMODIA.  LiMBoos  in  Gasconv. 
LIMONUM,  Poitiers  in  French  Poitou. 
LIMOSUM,  Limocx  in  I^anguedoc. 
LIMU8A,  Istvandi  in  Lower  Hungary. 
LIMYRICA,  Goa  in  IlindosUn. 
LINCOLONIA,  Lihddm,  Lincoln  in  England. 
LINCOPIA,  Lindkopibo  in  Sweden. 
LINDANGIA,  or  Lintona,  Lindau  in  Bavaria. 
LINDUM,  Lincoln. 

LINDUM  DAMNIORUM.  Kirkintilloch  in  Scot- 
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LINGO.  Linoex  in  Hanover. 
LIKTEKNA  PALUS,  Laoo-di-Patria  in  Naples. 
LINTERNUM,  Torre-di-Patria  in  Lavoro,  Naples. 
LIONUM,  Lions  in  French  Normandv. 
LII'AKEvE,  the  Lipari  Islands. 
LIPPEBRUNE,  or  Lippls  Pontes,  Lh-pspri.hu  in 

Prussian  Minden. 
LIPPIA,  the  river  Lippe  in  Westphalia. 
LIPSIA,  Leipeio  in  Saxony. 
LIPSTADIUM,  Llpias  in  Prussian  Minden. 
LIQUENTIA,  Livexxa,  a  river  in  Venice. 
LIRIM1RIS,  Oldenebld  in  Mecklenburg 

in::  to  Kruse,  Wismab. 
LISSUS,  Alrssio  iu  Albania. 
LITAHA,  Lbitha,  a  river  in  Hungary. 
LIT  AN  A  SILVA.  Silva-di  LuobTh  Modena. 
LITERNA  PAL  US,  Laoo-oi-Patbia  in  the  Papal 
States. 

LITERNUM,  the  Tobbs-di-Patria  in  the  Cam- 

pnpnii  of  Rome. 
LITOMERICIUM,  Ledtmbkitb  in 
•     LITOMISLIUM,  Leltomischl  in 
;     LIXA,  Labacue  in  Fez, 
!     LOBAVIA,  or  Loebau,  Liebe  in  Saxony. 
!     LOBDUNUM,  or  Latinoburoum,  Laden bubo  in 
Baden. 

LOBETUM,  Requeea  in  New  Castile. 
LOCUENITIUM,  Locenitb  in  Prussian  Stettin. 
LOCHIA,  Locus  in  French  Touraine. 
LOCOPOLIS,  Bischopslace  in  Carinthia. 
LOCORITIUM,  Loub,  a  town  in  Bavaria;  accord- 

ing  to  Kruse,  Laubixoeh. 
LOCRA,  a  river  in  Corsica,  now  Li  amuse  ;  accord- 
ing to  others  Tulavo. 
LOCR1,  Motta  di  Burba  so  in  Calabria- Ultra. 
LODA,  Olda,  or  Ol.tis,  the  French  river  Lot  in 
Guienne. 

LOGAN  A,  the  river  Lahn,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
LOGIA,  the  river  Lao  an  in  Ireland. 
LO.JA,  Loves  in  Burgundy. 
LONCIUM.  Liexz  in  the  Tyrol. 
LONDINIUM,  Loxuow. 

LONDINUM.  the  Swedish  town  Luxd  in  Malmo. 
LONG  A  SALINA.  Salo  in  Milan. 
LONGATICUM.  Lohitsch  in  Hungary. 
LONGOSALISSA,  Lanobksalza  in  Prussian  Er- 
furt. 

LONGOVICUS,  Ia>nowy  in  Lorraine. 
LONGUM  GEMELLUM,  Lobjlmeau  in  the  Isle- 
of-  Franco. 

LONGUS  jESTUARIUM,  the  Lixxiib  Loch  in  Ar- 
gylcshire. 

LOpADUSA,  Lampadisa,  an  island  in  the  Mudi- 
terrancan. 

LOPOSAGIUM,  Luxiol,  near  Beaume  in  France. 
LOPSICA,  Lorsi  in  Croatia. 
LORIACUM,  Lorrjs  in  French  Orloannois. 
LORIUM,  or  Valcoleria,  Vadcoleirs  in  Lorraine. 
LOSONTIUM,  Losciioxz  in  Hungary. 
LOSSA,  Loon  in  Belgian  Limburg. 
LOTITIA  PAR1SIORUM,  Lbucoteria,  Lutetia 

Pabisiobum,  or  Lucotocia,  Paris  in  France. 
LOVANIA,  Luvanium,  or  Lowbx,  Leutan  in  S. 
Brabant. 

LOVITIUM,  Lowike  or  Lowrrscu  in  Poland. 
LOXA,  the  river  Lossie  in  Elgin;  according  to 

Mannert,  the  Stbuth. 
LOYSA,  the  Loisach  in  Bavaria. 
LUANUM,  or  Luaxo,  Lovaxo  in  Piedmont. 
LUBECA,  Lubece  in  Mecklenburg. 
LUBENA,  LuBBEX  in  Prussian  Frankfort 
LUBLAVIA,  Lublau  in  Hungary. 
LUCCA  VI  A,  Lucca  or  Licxau,  in  Sachsen-Altcn- 

lmrg. 
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LUCENTUM,  the  same  as  Aucabta. 
LUCERIA,  Lucers  in  Switecrland.— Also 

rja,  Nucrria  ArciiOBuv,  Lccera  in 
LUCINA,  El  Kab  in  Upper  Egypt. 
LUCIO,  Lucon  in  Poitou. 

LUCOMON1S  MONS,  the  Luehaxikb,  a  mountain 

in  Switzerland. 
LUCOP1BIA,  Newton-Stewart  in  Wigtonshirc. 
LUCRLNUS  LACU8,  Laoo-Lucbjea  in  the  Terra- 

di- Lavoro  of  Naples ;  according  to  others,  M  •  •  ■ 

Nuovo-OI-CeXEBS. 

LUCUS  AST U HUM,  Oviedo  in  Spanish  Asturias. 
LUCUS  AUGUSTI,  or  Septiaxji  Abje,  Logo 

Spanish  Galicia. — Also  Luc  in  Provence. 
LUDA  AD  A  MB  RAM,  Luhduii,  Lctda  or 

in  the  Prussian  reg.  of  Minden. 
LUDOVICI  ARX,  LiDwiosBCBo  in 
LUDOVICI  MONS,  Mont  Louis  in  Kousiitc 
LUDUM,  or  Lctha,  Louth  in  Lincolnshire. 
LUGDUNUM,  Ltob  in  French  Lvonnais. 
LUGDUNUM  BATAVORUM,  Lbydxx  in 
LUGOSIUM.  Luoos  in  Hungary. 
LUGUIDONIS  PORTUS,  Loconi  in 


in 


LUGUVALLUM,  Carlisle  in 
LULEA,  Lula  in  Sweden. 
LUNA,  Luseoiaxo  in  Tuscany. 
LUNjEBURGUM,  or  Selknopolis,  Lcseblbo. 
LUN.K  MONTES,  the  Jkbel-el-Kumbi  or  Moun- 
tains or  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa. 
LUNiE  PBOMONTORIUM,  Cape 


LUNjE  8YLVA,  the  Maxuartsbf.ro. 
LUNARIS  VALLIS,  Lcnevuxe  in  Lorraine. 
LUNARIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape-Felix- 
Guisola. 
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JA,  Lutzen  in  Prussian  Merscburg. 


LUNATE,  Lcniuum  in 
LUPARIA,  Lou vi BR«  in  Normandy. 
LUPATI^E,  Altamuba  in  the  NeapoliUn  prov.of 

Terra-di-Bari. 
LUI'ELLI  MONS,  Moxloel  in  Borgnndy. 
LUPIA,  Lecce  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra- 

d'Otranto. — Also  Lotxo  in  Niveraois. 
LUPLNUM,  or  Majje  Villa,  Mayenneld  in  Swii 

zerland. 

LUPPIA,  the  Lippb,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 

LUQUIDO,  LuooDOBi  in  the  island  of  Sardinia.— 
Also  Lauiolasto  in  Corsica. 

LUSIO,  Bata;  according  to  others  Folvarui  Hun- 
gary. 

LUSITANIA,  a  division  of  the  ancient  Hispania, 
comprising  the  present  kingdom  of  PoBTCCtu 
with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  which  lies 
N  of  the  Douro,  and  likewise  the  greater  part  uf 
Spanish  Ehtkkmaduka,  and  Salamanca,  : 
of  Nbw  Castile  and  Toledo. 

LUSIUS,  a  river  of  Greece,  probably  the 
Ateieolo. 

LUSSONIA  INSULA,  Lucon,  or  Ltnox,  Manilla 

in  the  Philippines. 
LUSSONIA  INsi'L.K.  the  Pkilippoib  Islaeds  or 

Manillas  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
LUTBRA,  Lube  or  Luders  in  Franche-Comte. 
LUTERA  REGIA,  Konioslutter  in  Branswick. 
LUTETIA  PARISIORUM,  the  city  of  Paris. 
LUTITIA,  Lom  in  Prussian  Stralsund. 
LUTOSA,  the  river  Lose  in  France. 
LUTRJS  CASTRUM,  Lactebbubo  in  GermanT. 
LUTTERVORTIUM,  L utter* orth  in  Leicester. 
LUTUDARUM,  perhaps  Leeds  in  Yorkshire. 
LUTUM,  Louth  in  Ireland. 

LUVIA,  the  river  Louain  in  the  French  dep  «f 

Seine-et-Marne. 
LUXIA,  Odibi.  in  Andalusia. 
LUXOVIUM,  Lcxevil  or  Luxex  in  Franche  Cooitt. 
LYC/EUS,  Tetraoi,  a  mount  in  the 
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LYCHMDUS,  Ochrida  or  Aihrida,  a  town  in  Al- 
bania. 

LYCHNIT18  PALU8,  the  Laeb  or  Ochrida. 
LYCIA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the 

basin  of  tbc  river  XatUhtu,  the  modern  Etuhem- 

8ai. 

LYCIORUM  CAMPUS,  Lechfeld  in  Augsburg. 
LYCOPOLIS,  Siut  or  Orsiut  in  Upper  Egypt. 
LYOOREA,  Liaccra  in  Livadia. 
LYCTUS,  Ltttub  in  Crete;  according  to  others, 
La  asm. 

LYCURIA,  Phoxia  ;  according  to  others,  Lykurio 

in  the  Morca. 
LYCUS,  the  Gas  at  Zab,  a  river  in  Kurdistan ;  or, 

according  to  Kruse,  the  Mikamtka  in  Anatolia. 
LYCUS,  the  river  Nahak-Krlb  in  Damascus. — Also 
the  Jeshil-Irmak  in  Armenia. — Also  the  Zab  or 
Zab-Axa  in  Asiatic  Turkev. 
LYDIA,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  sanjak  of  Saraehax,  and  the  N  part 
of  Siohi.a. 
LYMNiKA,  Loctra  in  Livadia. 
LYNCESTINU8  AMNI8.  the  Vexktico  in  Ruinelia. 
LYNCUS,  according  to  Kruse,  Vodoxica  ;  perhaps 

Heraclba  in  Rumelia. 
LYNUM  REGIS,  Lynn,  or  Kino's  Lyxx  in  Nor- 

folkshire. 
LYRA,  Lier  or  Librre  in  Antwerp. 
LYSINIA,  Ao-.Jau>n  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
LY8TRA,  near  Binkir-Kaubskh  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
LYSTRA.  now  Latik  in  Karamania. 
LYTARMI8  PROMONTORIUM,  Care  Oby  in 
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MAAGRAMMITM,  Caxdy  in  Ceylon. 

MAALIN^E,  Mechmxia,  Mechei.x  in  Antwerp. 

MABARTHA,  Sychar,  Flayia  Neapoub Samaria, 
or  Nf.apoi.is,  Nablus  in  Samaria. 

MACEDONIA,  a  region  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
N  by  Masia ;  on  the  E  by  Tkracla,  from  which  it 
was  separated  bv  the  river  Strymon,  and  subse- 
quently by  the  Netttu;  on  the  S  by  Theualy;  and 
on  the  W  by  Ittyricvm  and  Epint*.  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  chains  of  frardus  and  Pin- 
dun.  It  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Makedoxia  or 
FiLtBA-VruAJrri  of  Torkey. 

MACEDONICUM  MARE,  or  Thermaicus  Sixes, 
the  Gra  of  Sakoxica. 

M  ACEPRACTA.  Masjeb-kan  ;  according  to  others, 
Mai-Faxbein  in  Mesopotamia. 

MACERLE,  or  Maderiacum,  Mbzieres,  a  town  of 
Champagne,  France. 

MACF.STU8,  the  Suspoiibrij  in  Asia  Minor. 

MACETA,  or  Arsaborum  Promontoricm,  Cape  Mo- 
gadon in  Arabia  Felix. 

MACHERA  COMITIS,Grevexmacherx  in  Luxem- 
burg. 

MACHERA  REGIS,  Koniqsmachrrn  in  Luxem- 
burg. 

MACHICOLIUM,  MArnKcoui.  in  Brittany. 
MACHMA8,  or  Michmahh,  El-Bir  in  Judca,  Pales- 
tine. 

MACHORBE,  Maskat  or  Mesrust  in  Arabia  Felix. 
MACISTU8.  a  town  of  Triphvlia,  now  Mopkitza. 
MACNA,  Maone  on  the  Red  Sea. 
MACOLICUM,  Kilmaloe  in  Limerick ;  according 

to  others,  Doxeraile  in  Cork. 
MACORABA,  perhaps  Mect  a. 
MACRA,  the  Maora,  a  river  in  the  Sardinian  prov. 

of  Genoa. 

MACRINA,  now  Vetbki,  a  town  in  the  States  of  the 
Church. 


MAL 

MACjRINL'S,  MATRixus.or  Vibatixus,  tbeToRDixo, 

1'tOMHA  in  Naples. 
MACRUM,  Mako  in  Piedmont. 
MADASCONA.  or  Matasco,  Macox  in  Burgundv. 
MADIA,  Mais  in  Armenia.— Also  the  Swiss  river 

Main  or  Maooia. 
MADIJ2  VALLIS,  or  Maim  thai.,  Maooia  in  the 

Swiss  cant,  (if  Tcssin. 
MA  I')  US  YAGMACiE,  Maidstone  in  Kent. 
MADYTOS,  Maito  in  Rumelia,  Turkey. 
M.'EANDKR,  the,  Mixubr-bd  or  Mendere-su,  a  river 

of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
M. EN  ALL'S  MONS,  a  range  in  Northern  Greece, 

the  modem  Roreo,  or  perhaps  Ajdim. 
MiENARIA,  Melora,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 

Tuscany. 

M/KNOBA,  tin-  river  Vei.ex  in  Spanish  Grannda. 
M  .EX  1*8,  Mo:xis,  or  Mourn,  the  Main  in  Germany. 
M. 'EOT  IS  PALL'S,  the  Sea  of  Azov,  or  Kabachb 
in  Rnssb. 

NLESANITL'S  S1NU8,  an  inlet  in  the  Persian  gulf, 

now  Ami.Lv 

M.ESOLUS,  or  Mrsolos,  tlie  river  Kistnah  or 

Khisiixa  in  Hindustan. 
MAGKTOBRIGA,  perhaps  the  same  as  Bem.icar- 

m:s  or  I'n.KiAiu'.t:  Mows,  Mompeuiard  in  Franche 

Comt4,  or  Moiotf.-de-Broie  in  the  vicinity  of 

Pontarlier. 

MAGIOVINIUM.  Fkxxt-Stbatporo  in  Bucks. 
MAGNA,  Carvoxan  in  Cumberland. 
MAGNA.  Kkntch KHTKrt  near  Weston. 
MAGNESIA  AD  M/ENADRUM,  Inbkbazar  in 

Asiatic  Turkev. 
MAGNESIA  AD  SIPYLUM,  now  Maxima  in 

Asiatic  Turkey. 
MAGNESIA     PROMONTORIUM,    Cant  St. 

Georoe  in  Greece. 
MAGNIACUM,  Ma  vex  in  Onblenr.. 
MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-de-Braou. 

—Also  Cabo-da-Roca  in  Portugal.— Also  Ro- 

MAXIA  PotXT. 

MAGNUS  PORTUS,  or  PoRTSMirmuM,  Ports- 
mouth in  England. — Also  Arzex  in  Marocco. 

MAGNL'S  SINUS,  the  Gci.f  of  Martabax  in  the 
11a v  of  Ikngal. 

MAGO.  M  amox  in  the  island  of  Minorca. 

MAGON,  the  Ramounoa  river  in  Hindostan. 

MAGONTIA,  or  Moountiacum,  Maisz  in  Hesse- 
Darmstadt. 

MAGORAS,  the  NAiia-BEiROirr  in  Damascus. 
MAGORUM  INSULA,  the  island  of  Dahalao  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

MAGRADA,  the  river  BmASSAo;  or,  according  to 
others,  the  Urcmba  in  Biscay. 

MAGUDA,  Maeessix  in  the  pash.  of  Bagdad. 

MAGUSA,  Mbqariscii-Uzms  in  Arabia-Petrrea. 

MAININGA,  or  Miximixoa,  Meinixoen  in  Ger- 
many. 

MAIS,  the  Mahi  or  Mtihe  in  Hindostan. 
MAJ0RI8   MONASTERIUM,  Marmoutier  in 

Touraiue. 
MALACA,  Malaoa  in  Granada. 
MALLEI  COLON,  Cafe  Rumania  in  India  beyond 

the  Ganges. 

MALAMANTU8,  the  river  Kameh  in  Hindos- 
tan. 

MALANGA,  Madras  in  Hindostan. 
MALDUNENSE   CCENOBIUM,  Malmsbirt  in 
Wiltshire. 

MA  LEA,  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon. — Also  Cape  St. 
Axoelo  in  the  Morca.— Also  Cape  St.  Mary  in 
the  island  of  Losbos. 

MALEA8  INSULA,  Muu.  in  the  Scottish  He- 
brides. 

MALEUS,  Mount  Yates  in  Hindostan. 
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MALEVENTUM,  or  Bknevrxtum,  Sabbato  in  the 

Papal  States. 
MALIACUS  8INU8,  the  Gulp  of  Zeitun  in  Thea- 

salv. 

MALIARPHA,  Sr.  Thomas  or  Maliapur  in  Hin- 
dostan. 

MALICHI  INSULA,  theSoRAR  islands  in  the  Red 
MALLEO,  Macleox  in  the  French  dep.  of  Basses- 

MALLORUM  METROPOLIS,  probably  Multan 

in  Afghanistan. 
MALMUNDARLE.  Malmedy  in  Prussia. 
MALOBODIUM,  Mambeugb  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Nord. 

MALUS.  the  Male  in  Karamania. 

MAMALA,  Hali  in  Arabia  Felix. 

MAMERCLE,  Mamkbsid  the  French  dep.  of  Sarthe. 

MAMERTIUM,  Oi*rino  in  Calabria-Ultra;  accord- 
ing to  others,  Maktorano  in  Calabria-Citra. 

MAMMA,  Beghui  on  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

MANAPIA.  Wexford  in  Ireland. 

MANCUNIUM,  or  Maxdubssboum,  Manchester 
in  Lancashire, 

M  AND  AGORA,  Dabdi.  in  the  prov.  of  Bcjapur  in 
Uindostan. 

MANDAS,  the  riTer  Mahanaddy  in  Uindostan. 
MANDELA,  now  Bardrla  in  the  Papal  State*. 
MANDONIUM,  Manduria,  Cabal-Nuoyo  in  the 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-d'Otranto. 
MANDRA8,  Mount  Kono  in  Soudan,  Africa. 
MANDUESSEDUM.   See  Mancuxilm. 
MANESCA,  Makosqlk  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lower 

Alps. 

MANGARUTH,  Maxqalobe  in  Canara,  Hindostm. 
MANHEMIUM,  Ixtebamnium,  Maxheim  in  Baden. 
MANIANA,  Malliano,  Mamaka  in  Barbary. 
MANIOLjE  INSULA  the  Andaman  Islands  in 

the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
MANLlANA,  Maoliana  in  Tuscany. 
MANNARICIUM,  Maurik  in  the  butch  prov.  of 

Utrecht 

M  ANTALA,  Moxtailijuu  in  Savov. 
MANTIANA  PALUS,  Laek  Van  in  Armenia. 
MANTINEA,  according  to  Kruse,  Paleopoli  in 
the  More*. 

MANTINORUM  OPPIDUM.  Bastia,  a  town  in 
Corsica. 

MANTUA  HISPANICA,  Madrid,  the  capital  of 
Spain. 

MARA,  Aui'K-MiTSSA  in  the  Arabian  Desert  of 
Shur. 

MARABODUI  CASTELLUM,   Koxigswart  or 

Kunezwart  in  Bohemia. 
MARACAXDA,  Samarcand  in  Independent  Tar- 

tarv. 

MARACLEA,  Meraeiah  in  Syria. 

MARANTIUM,  Marans  or  Marexxes,  in  the 
French  dep.  of  Charcnto-Inferieure. 

MARANTIUM,  Mabaxt  in  Turkey  in  Asia. 

MARANUM.  Meban  in  the  Tyrol. 

MARATHOS,  Meraeix  in  Svria. 

MARCERUM,  Mbbxio  in  Prussia,  Rhenish  Pro- 
vince. 

MAKC'HENIUM,  or  RosntRdiiM.  Roxburgh  in  Scot- 
land. 

MARCHIA  FAMINA,  Marche-en-Faminb  in  the 

Belgian  prov.  of  Liege. 
M  ARClIIANiE, Marcian.e,  Marihiexxes  in  French 

Flanders. 

MARCIIU8,  the  river  March  in  Austrian  Moravia. 
MARCI,  Marquise  in  Artois,  France. 
MARCIANA,  Marcexa.  or  Mariana  Castra,  Mah- 

huro  in  Austrian  Syria. 
MARCIANA  SYLVA,  the  Schwarzwald  in  Baden. 


MARCIANOPOLIS,  Perkja»law  or  Preslaw  iu 
Bulgaria. 

MARCILLIACUM,  Mabcillac  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Puvs-de-Dome. 

MARGIN  A,  Vetrbj  in  Naples. 

MARCINIACUM,  Marciukt  in  Bureundv. 

MARCODURUM.  or  Marcomaous,  Dueren  in  the 
Prussian  prov.  of  the  Rhine. 

MARCOMAGUS,  Aaciiex  or  Markmaoem  in  Rhe- 
nish Prussia. 

MARE  jEGEUM.  the  Archipelago. 

MARE  AMALCHIUM,  the  Dutch  Sea,  or  North 
Sea. 

MARE  EUXINUM,  or  Pontus  Euxixis.the  Burt 
Sea. 

MARE  EXTERNUM,  or  Atlantic  cm  Mare,  the 
Atijintic. 

MAREIA  LACUS,  M  a  riut,  Marut,  in  Low  er  Egypt, 

the  name  as  Mareotis  Lacu*. 
MARE  INTERNUM,  or  Mediterhaneum  Marf, 

the  Mediterranean. 
MAREOTIS  LACUS,  the  Buhet-Marilt  in  Lower 

Ecrvpt 

MARGINIA,  Meiuare  in  Great  Bucliaria. 

MARGUM,  Pasbaeowite  in  Servia. 

MARGUS,  the  river  Morawa  in  Servia.— Also  the 

Mariar  in  Tnrcomania. 
MARIA-THERESIANOPOLI8,  Therebio«l  in 

Hungary. 

MAR  I  ABA  BARAMALACUM,  Mabeb  in  Ar*W* 

Felix. 

MARIACELLA,  Mablazel  or  Grakamariazell  in 
Austria. 

MARIACHELMUM,  Culm,  or  Mariexcuji.  iu 
Bohemia. 

MARINE  DOMUS,  Merobntheui  in  Wurtetnben?. 
MARINE  VERDA,  Mariana  Insula,  Mariesweb- 

deb  in  Prussia. 
MARIANA.  Golo  in  Corsica. 
MARIANUM.  Marano  in  Venice. 
MARIANU8  MON8.  the  Sirrra-Mobena  in  Spain. 
MARIDUNUM,  Caebmabthen  or  CAEBWRnts  in 

Wales. 

MARINUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-di-Ca*a- 
Baruarica  in  Corsica. 

MARIONIS,  the  same  as  Hambuboum. 

MARIONIS  ALTERA,  the  same  as  Lcbrcca 

MARISCUM,  Mabarii,  Marax  in  Turkey  in  Am. 

MARISU8,  the  river  Marosch  or  Maros  in  Hun- 
gary. 

MARMARICA,  the  modern  district  of  Barca.wkI 

the  Oasis  op  Ammon  in  Barbary. 
MARNAMANIS  PORTUS,  Marker  in  Bavstul 
MARO.  Mount  Mandonia  in  Sicily. 
MAROBIJDUM.  Koniosbebo  in  Bohemia. 
MARONEA,  Marogxo  in  Romelia.— Also  Cabpo- 

Marano  in  Italv. 
MAROSIENSIS  SEDE8.  Maros  in  Transvlvania 
MARPURGUM,  Maden  in  Heasen-Caasel." 
MARRUVIUM,  near  Sax-Benedetto  in  the  Papal 

States. 

MARSIBURGUM,  or  Marsipolis,  Mbrsebiku  in 

MARSILiNUM,  Mabschunh  in  Switzerland. 
MARTELLI  CASTRUM,  M artel  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Lot. 

MART1A  FAMINA,  March f.-rs-Famine  in  Bel- 
gium. 

MARTIA  VILLA,  Marville  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Mense. 

MARTIB  STATIO,  Oclx,  Houlx  in  Piedmont 
MARUCA,  Meron-Erbud  in  Khorasan. 
MARU8,  the  March,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube 
MASA,  the  river  Maas  in  Holland. 
MASADA,  Skbbeh  near  the  Dead  Sea  in  Syria. 
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MASECA,  Maaseyr  in  Limburg. 

MASES,  Prate  in  the  More  a. 

M  A  Si  AC  I'M,  Schwas  in  the  Tyrol. 

MASIUS  MONS,  the  Karajeh-Dauh  in  Mesopo- 


MASONIS  MONASTERIUM,  Masevaux  or  Mas- 

muxsteb  in  Alsace. 
MASSA,  K.vina  in  the  Morea. — Also  Aciikauar  in 

Hindostan. 

MASSA  LUBIEN3IS,  Massa-di-Sorresto  or  Lu- 

hrbnse  in  Naples. 
MASSA  VETERNENSIS,  Mabsa  in  Tuscany. 
MASSIVE,  Masjebran  in  Irak-Arabi. 
MASSICUS  MONS,  Mount  Mondraoone  in  tl>e 

Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 
M  ASSIL1  A.  Mar.sejli.es  in  France. 
MASTE,  Gonqar  in  Abyssinia. 
MASTRAMELUS  LACUS,  the  Laeb  of  Mar- 

triuues  in  Provence  or  Maiktexox  in  Orleannois. 
MASTUSIA  PROMONTORIUM,  Cafe  Grieoo  in 

Rumclia. 

MATAVONIUM,  Cabasse  in  Provence. 
MATERENSE  OPPIDUM,  Matter  in  Tunis. 
MATILO,  Rheinsburo  in  South  Holland. 
MAT1NUM,  Matinaca  in  Naples. 
MATREJUM,  Matray  in  the  Tyrol. 
MATR1CA,  Thbten  in  Hungary. 
MATRINUM,  Porto-d'Atri  in  Abruzzo. 
MATRONA,  the  river  Marne  in  Champagne. 
MATTHjEI  VILLA,  Matsdorf  in  Huugary. 
MATTIUM,  Marburo  in  Hessen-Caasel. 
MAURECIACUS,  or  Morentiacub  Moss,  Moxt- 

morexcy  in  Isle-de-  France. 
MAURI  AN  CM,  Majus,  Avjuilejense  Monaste- 

Ritrn,  Marmoutibr  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bas- 

Rhin. 

MAUR1LIACUM,  Milly  in  the  French  dep.  of 

8eine-et-Oise. 
MAURONTI  VILLA,  Merville,  Merohem  in  the 

Netherlands. 

MAUSILIUM,  Nova  Ninus,  Mosul  in  the  pasb.  of 
Kagdad. 

MAXENTH  FANUM,  Maixent  in  Poitou. 
MAXILLA  ASINI,  Onuoxachos,  Cape  Cervi  in 
the  Morea. 

M  A  \  1 M I A  N OPOLIS,  now  Nekadeu,  Neohaof.  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

MEARNS,  the  river  Mero  in  Spanish  Galicia. 

MECHLINIA,  Malines,  Mecheun  in  Belgian  Ant- 
werp. 

MEDAMA,  Medue,  now  Rosarxo  in  Calabria- 
Ultra. 

MEDANA,  Meduana,  now  Mayexne  iu  Maine, 
France. 

MEDDEDACUM,  Middlaer  in  Dutch  Gelderland. 
MEDELICIUM,  Meucium,  Melcx,  Mole  in  Hun- 

M  EDKM  EL  AC  U  M ,  Medsnbucx,  Mexeuce  in 
Holland. 

MEDERIACUM,  Bruges,  Bruce  in  Rhenish 
Prussia. 

MEDIA,  a  region  bounded  by  Armenia  on  the  N  : 
on  the  E  by  Partkia:  on  the  S  by  Stuiami  and 
Penes;  and  on  the  W  by  Auyria ;  corresponding 
to  the  provinces  of  Aeerbuax,  Shirvak,  Ghilax, 
the  W  part  of  Maxamderax,  and  the  N  part  of 
Irae  in  modern  Persia. 

MEDIAN  IS,  Mixdex  iu  Westphalia. 

MEDIESIS,  Mediascu,  or  Meowiscii  in  Transylva- 
nia. 

MEDINA  CELIA,  Medyjixa  Cvelestus,  Meoixa 

Celi  in  the  Spanish  prov.  of  Old  Castile. 
MEDIOBURGUM,  Middelbubg  in  Holland. 
MEDIOLANIUM,  Metelx  in  Germany. 
MEDIOLANUM,  Milan  in  Lombardy.— Also  Cha- 


tbau-Mellant  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cher. — Also 

Moylaxd  in  the  duchy  of  Clevcs. 
MEDIOLANUM  SANTONUM,  Santoses,  Saintes, 

Xaixtbh  in  Saintonge. 
MEDIOLARIUM.   See  Ad  Tres  Lake*. 
MEDIUM,  Walscumetz  in  the  Tyrol. 
MEDOBRIGA,  Marvao  in  Portugal 
MEDOBRIGA,  Medobrica,  Mohtehora  Villa,  or 

Marvao,  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Heira. 
MEDOSLANIUM,  Meissau  in  Austria. 
MEDUACUS  MAJOR,  the  river  Brenta  in  Lom- 

bardy. 

MEDUACUS  MINOR,  the  river  Bachiolioxe. 
MEDUANA.   See  Medana. 
MEDULLAS  MONS,  Las  Medulas  in  Portugal. 
MEDUS,  the  river  Abi-Kueen  in  Persia. 
MEGALOPOLIS,  Mecblexburo  in  Prussia.— Also 

Sinano  in  the  Morea. 
MEGIDDO,  or  Leoio,  Leuun  in  Syria. 
MELvE,  Molise  in  Naples. 

MEL.ENA  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape- Kara-Bokox 
in  the  Black  Sea. 

MELAMPHYLOS,  Samos,  Drycsa,  < 
Sussam  in  the  Archipelago. 

MELANGE,  Madras  in  Hindostaa. 

MELAS,  the  Gexsin  Koremos  in  . 
the  Mavro-Nero  in  Livadia. 

MELAS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of  Saros  in  Rumelia. 

MELDUNL'M,  or  Misnodusum,  Milden  in  the 
Swiss  cant,  of  Bern. 

MELFITUM,  Molfetta  in  the  prov.  of  Terra-di- 
Bari  in  Naples. 

MELIBOCUS  MONS,  tlie  Harz  Mountains  in  Ger- 
many. 

MELITA,  Gaulos,  or  Lampas,  the  island  of  Malta 

in  the  Mediterranean. 
MELITA,  CiviTA-VEccniA.  in  the  States  of  the 

Church. 

MELITENE,  Malatuua  or  Malatia  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

MELLINDUM,  or  Mulancum,  Meli.as  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Seine-et-Oise. 
MELODL'NUM,  Metiosedum,  or  Miliduxum,  Me- 

lun  in  Isle-de- France. 
MELOS,  Milo  in  the  Archipelago. 
MELPES,  the  Minoardo  in  Naples. 
MELPHIA,  Melfi  or  Amalfi  in  Naples. 
MELPIS,  the  Melfa  in  the  Terra-di-Lavoro  of 

Naples. 

MELSUS,  the  river  Abano  in  Spain. 
M  EMM  ALE,  Mende  in  Languedoc. 
MEMPHIT1S  NOMOS,  Gixeh  in  Egypt. 
MENjE,  Mineo  in  the  Val-di-Noto  in"  Naples. 
MEN  A  PI  A,  St.  David's  in  Wales.— Also  Wexford 
in  Ireland. 

MENAVIA,  Monabia,  Moxocda,  or  Mona,  the  Isle 

of  Man  in  the  Irish  sea. 
MENBA,  Mbnbjoium,  or  Hierapolis,  Mexbiqz  in 

Syria. 

MENDE8,  Achmux-Taxah  in  Egvpt. 
MENDICULE1A,  Mokzon  in  Spanish  Aragon. 
MENDR1S10,  or  Mbndriom,  Mbxdres  in  Lom- 
bardy. 

MENESTHEI  PORTUS,  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 
in  Andalusia. 

MENEM  A    See  Mexapia. 

MENISI,  the  island  of  Gerbeii  or  Jerbaii  oh"  the 
coast  of  Tunis. 

MENITHINNA,  Menden  in  Westphalia. 

MENLASCUS,  the  river  Bidamao  in  Biscay. 

MENNIS,  Dus  Churmahr  in  Kurdistan. 

MENOBA,  or  Manoba,  Velbz  Maijvqa  in  Anda- 
lusia.—Also  Mexuba,  now  Guadiamar  in  Anda- 
lusia.—  Also  the  Velsi  river. 

MENOSCA,  Sumaya  or  Sr.  Sebastian  in  Biscay. 
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MENUTHIA8,  or  Memvbias,  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar in  the  Indian  ocean. 

MEPHITIS,  Murrri  or  Hum  in  Naples. 

MERANIA,  Moras  in  the  Tyrol. 

MERCATORUM  PORTU8,  Coiwbaoki  in  Den- 
mark. 

MKRCURIALE,  Mrrcoouako  In  the  Terra-di-La- 

voro  of  Naples. 
MERCURII  CURTI8,  Mirbcockt  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Vosges. 
MERCURII  INSULA,  the  Tavolaro  islands,  near 

Sardinia. 

MEROABLIUM,  Beybr-de-la-Miel  in  Andalusia. 
MERGUM,  Ameboo  in  Fes. 
MERINIANUM,  Marionaxo  or  Mklioxaro  In  Mi- 
lan. 

MERMODAS,  the  river  Eoorlik  in  Arabia. 
MEROE.  Merawb  in  Nubia. 
MEROPIA,  tlie  Sipunijs  or  Sikanto  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

MEROS,  Meroth  in  Damascus. — AIbo  Kotahieh  in 
Anatolia. 

MER8ABURGUM,  or  Martiowus,  Mebseburu  in 
Prussia. 

MESAMBRIA,  or  Mrnebria,  the  modern  Mihhavi- 

kia  in  Maocdonia. 
MESE,  Poetecrob,  one  of  the  Hieres  Islands  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
MESENE,  Dioel  in  the  push,  of  Bagdad. 
ME8ERIA,  Metiers*  in  Champagne. 
MESONIA,  the  river  Medania  in  Sicily. 
MESOPOTAMIA,  the  Ai.Jezirah  in  the  pash.  of 

Bagdad. 

MESSANA.  Meshese,  Messina  in  Sicily. 
MESSAPIA.  Messaona  in  Naples. 
M  ESSENE,  Mavrr-Matia  in  the  Morea. 
MES8ENIACUS  SINUS,  the  Gulp  op  Koronr  or 

Kalauata  in  the  Morea. 
ME8SUA  OOLUS,  now  CVrnt  in  Langnodoc. 
MESTUS,  the  river  Mbstro  in  Rumelia. 
MESUIUN.  according  to  Kruse,  ! 

according  to  others,  Magdeburg  in 

Saxony. 

META(X)MPSO,  Coxzo  in  Nobis. 
MATACUM,  Calajote  in  Arabia  Felix. 
METAGONIUM  PROMONTORIUM, 

Trks-Forcas  or  Sioari  in  Algiers. 
M  ETA  LEONIS,  Matalone  in  Naples. 
METALLA.  Civita-de-Glirsa  in  Sardinia. 
METALLINUM,  Mepelur  in  Portugal. 
METAPA,  Medemoo  in  Livadia. 
METAPINUM,  a  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  now  Gras- 

d'Oroon. 

METARIS  ^STUARIUM,  the  Wash  in  England. 
METARUS.  or  Mearus,  the  Merab. 
METAURUM,  Gioja  in  Calabria-Ultra, 
METAURU8,  the  Metro  in  the  Status  of  the 

Church. Alao  the  Marro  in  Calabria- Ultra. 
METELLI  CASTRUM,  Middlrburo  in  I>utch  Zie- 

land. 

METHAMAUCUM,  Malamoco  in  Venice. 

METIIONE,  Mono  n  in  the  Morea. 

METHYMNA,  Moliwa  in  Mitylene. 

METHYMNA  ASIDONIA,  Medina  8idonla  in 
SpnniRh  Seville. 

METH  YMNA  CAMPESTRI8, Medina-del-Camfo 
in  Spanish  Leon 

METHYMNA  CETIA,  Medina  Ceu  in  New  Cas- 
tile. 

METHYMNA   SICCA,   M  edin  a  •  de-  R10-8101  x>  in 

Spanish  Leon. 
METHYMNA TURRIUM,  Medina -de- Ijob-Torrrs 

111  Spanish  Estremadnra. 
METINA,  or  Mbtai-ina,  now  Cmmaroie  in  Pro- 


m; 
Prussian 
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METOPON.  Acra  Bpandoko. 

METROPOLIS,  now  Tiria  in  Asia  Minor. 

METUB ARRIS,  the  Otoebce  islands  in  the  Gave. 

METULUM,  now  Mrruso  in  Austrian  CanttoU.— 
Also  Melle  in  Poitou. 

MEURSIA,  Mei  rs  or  Moss  in  Prnssian  Dusseldorf. 

MEVANIA,  Bevakia  in  the  States  of  the  Chureh. 

MICHAELIA,  Isola-di-San-Michelb  in  the  Adria- 
tic sea. 

MICHAELOPOLI8,  or  Abcanqelotoij*,  Arcr- 
anobl  in  European  Russia. 


Gaza  m 


M1CH1LIN8TADIUM, 

Darmstadt. 
MICULI  MON8  or  P 

a  cape  in  Dalmataa. 
MIDjEUM,  or  Miodc 

tolia. 

MILETOPOLIS,  Bbu-Kbssb  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
MILETU8,  now  Palatscha  in  Anatolia. —  Also 

MiLETOKi  in  Crete. 
MILEUM,  or  M  illkvu,  now  Mela  in  Algiers. 
MILIZIGARIS,  or  Mbljeobris,  now  Assail  in 

India. 

MILLvE,  Mill  as  in  the  French  dep.  of  Pyrenees 
Orientals. 

MIMALL18,  the  island  of  Miu>. 

MIMATUM,  Mekde  in  the  French  dep.  of  Lot. 

MINAGARA,  Mcmicapatam  in  Hindostan. 

MINARII  MONTES,  the  Mendip  Hn.ua  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

MINCIU8.  the  river  Mintio  in  Lombardv. 
MINERVjE  ARA,  Chtpale,  ah  island  m  the  Red 
sea. 

MINERV.E  PROMONTORIUM,  or  ArmxKBtm, 

Cape  ('ampahilua  in  Naples. 
M 1 N  EKVIUM.    8ee  Arx  Mikervjk, 
MINIATUM,  Mm  atom,  or  Teuton*,  Mimato-al- 

Fedesoo  in  Tuscany. 
MINIO,  the  river  Mionione  in  Tuscany. 
Ml  NIL'S,  the  river  Minho  in  Portugal' 
MINNIDUNUM,  Mormxm  or  Mil.de*  in  the  Sww 

cant,  of  Vaud. 
MINOA.  MoLETTo  on  the  coast  of  Crete. 
MTNORIS8A.  Mskrrwa  in  Spanisli  Cntftkmia 
MI  NTH E,  Mount  Mittbna  in  the  Morea. 
M1RA,  Nura,  A  the  in  the  Balearic  group. 
MIROBRIGA,  Capilla  in  Andalu«a.-Al*>  Sum 

or  Odemir  in  Portugal. 
MIRTILI8,  Meetola  in  Portugal. 
MI8A,  Niooi.a  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Urbino. 
MISENUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Mbeno  in  Naples. 
MISNIA,  Meissen  in  Saxony. 
MISYNU8,  Mesitrata,  an 'island  off  the  coast  .»f 

Tripoli. 

MITYLENE,  Metei.ino  in  the  ialand  of  Mitylene 
MNEMIUM,  Cape  Rasel  Doar  in  the  Arabian 
gulf. 

MOAB,  Ei.-Kukar  in  Palestine. 

MORA,  CHARAK  M.,  Kiiarrar  in  the  pash.  of  I)». 

mascua. 
MOCA.  Mocha  in  Arabia. 
MOCENIA,  Motzino  in  Bavaria. 
MODICIA,  or  Mooortia,  Mosea  Morea  in  Lorn 

hardy. 

MODlM,  Zlba  in  Damascus. 

MODOGULLA,  Mldoi'll  in  India. 

MODONU8,  the  Ltppey  in  00.  Wicklow,  according 

to  Mannert;  but  more  probably  the  Slaney  in 

co.  Wexford,  Ireland. 
MODURA,  Bisnaoar,  or  perhaps  Madura  iu  Hin 

dostan. 

MODUTI,  Moi.adiva  in  Ceylon. 
MU5NUS,  the  river  Main,  at  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
MQ5RI8  (Laots),  or  Momtnis  (Lacts»;,  the  Dirkkt 
ki.-Garuic  in  Egypt. 
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MCESIA,  a  Roman  province  corresponding  to  the 

modern  Sf.kvia  and  Buloaria. 
MOZTONIUM.  Rohattn  in  Rami*. 
M()GELINA,  MixiKi.x  or  Muoelx  in  Saxon v. 
MOGETIANA,  Zicka  in  Hungary. 
MOGONTIACUM,  or  Maoontiacum,  Matkxcr  or 

Maixx  on  the  Rhine. 
MOLBURIUM  M0NA8TERIUM,  Malbeuoe  in 
the  French  dep.  of  Nord. 


MOLIBEKGA.  Muhlbkro  in  Prussian  Mereehurg. 
MOLINUM,  Mouuxs  in  the  French  dep.  of  AUier. 
MOLIUM.    See  Am  am  -  Mows. 
MOLOCHAT,  the  Mcujcha  in  Barhary,  Africa.— 

Also  Albabassa,  the  town. 
MOLOSSIS.  Janina  in  Albania. 
MOLYBODES,  Isolo-del-Foro,  off  the  E  const  of 

Sardinia. 

M<  >LYCRIUM,  near  the  caatle  of  Rumkma  in  North- 
ern Greece. 

MOMEMPHIS.  Mexif  in  Lower  Egypt 

MONA.    See  M  km  a  via. 

MONACUM,  Munich  in  Bavaria. 

MONALUS,  the  Poluna,  a  river  in  Sicilv. 

MONATIUM,  Moxeticm,  Manspuro  or  Moxspuro 
in  Carinthia. 

MONDA,  the  river  Moxdeoa  in  Portugal. 

MONEMBASIA,  Malvasia  in  the  Moren. 

MONILIA  (Ad),  Moneulia  in  Genoa. 

MONCECIA  P0RTU8,  Moxacoo  in  Tunny. 

MONOGLOS8UM,  Cambay  in  Hindostan. 

MONOSGADA,  Mitteswaldb  in  Prnmian  Silesia. 

MONS  ACUTUS,  Moetaioot  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Tarn-et-Oaronne. 

MONS  ALBANU8,  or  Mown  Abboujb,  Montau- 
ban  in  Guienne. 

MONS  ALBUMUS,  Moxte-di-Postiouonb  in  Na 
plea. 

MONS  ALOrNOUS,  Monta  mhno  in  Tuscany. 
MONS  ALTU8,  Mowtauto  in  the  Papal  States. 
MONS  ATER,  the  Black  Haratsh  in  Fezzan. 
MONS  BRISIACU8.  Brbisach  in  Baden. 
MONS  CHRISTI,  the  island  of  Montb-Chiusto  off 

the  coast  of  Tuscany. 
MONS  OOMI AN  US,  KoxjossTADTKx.    See  Cora- 

■M, 

MONS  DOLOROSU8,  Stirling  in  Scotland. 
MONS  EDULIUS,  Montserrat  in  CaUlonia. 
MONS  GLABER  Madarb  in  Palestine. 
M(TNS  GOMERICUS,  Moxtoom  bry  in  Wales. 
MONS  JOVIS,  Monqri  and  Montjou  in  Catalo- 
nia. 

MONS  MA  RIORUM.  Marihbs  in  Andalusia. 
MONS  MARTYRUM,  Mbbcurii,  Montmartre  near 
Paris. 

MONS  MA8SICU8,  Momte-Dragoxe  in  the  Papal 
states. 

MONS  MEDIUS,  M.  Malbmcits,  now  Moxrkdy 
in  Lorraine. 

MONS  PE8SULANUS.  Moxttkubr  in  Languedoo. 
MONS  PHYSCON,  Montb-Fiabookb  in  the  Papal 
states. 

MONS  REOALUS.  Montrealb  in  Sicily. 
MONS  REGIUS.  Koxiosbbro  in  Prussia. 
MONS  ROSA  RUM,  Montrose  in  Forfarshire. 
MONS  SACER,  Pu  brto-dk-  Rar  a  bom  in  Spanish 
Galicia. 

MONS  SELEUCI,  perhaps  Mont*  auk  in  Langao- 
doc. 

MONS  8IL1CIS.  Montelese  in  Venice, 

MONS  SOLI8.  M.  Badomia,  Bath  in  Somerset. 

MONS  TABURNU8,  Montb-Taborno  in  the  Pa- 
pal states. 

MONS  TIFATA, 
nines. 

MONS  VICI,  Momdovi  in  Piedmont. 
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MONS  VULTUR.  Moxtk-Vclturk  in  the  Papal 
states. 

MONTABORIUM,  Momtabadb  in  Nassau. 

MONTES,  Mors,  Berqer  in  Hainanlt. 

MONTES  ACUTI,  Spitsberorn  in  the  Arctic  < 

MONTES  JERU,  Momts  iETiaixo  in  Sicily. 

MONTILIUM  ADEMARII, 
Dauphiny. 

MONUMETHIA.  Monmouth  in  England. 

MOPIIIS,  the  river  Mahr  or  Myhik  in  India. 

MOPSU  ESTIA,  M  ampsyzta,  now  Miasm  in 
ramania. 

MORA,  the  Morawa  in  Hungary. 

MORADUNUM,  Werdkr  in  Prussian  Dusseldorf. 

MORATUM,  Mcrten  in  Switierland. 

MORBIUM,  Morksht  in  Cumberland. 

MORDULA,  Mordi  Poktcb,  Baticalo  in  Ceylon. 

MORGENTIA,  St.  Georoio  in  Calabria. 

MORGU8.  the  L'Orco  in  Iulv. 

MORICAMBE  iESTUARlUM,  Morik  ambe  Bat 
on  the  coast  of  Lancashire  and  Cumberland. 

MORIDUNUM,  Seatox  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 

MORIMARU8A,  the  Arctic  Oceam. 

MORITANIA,  Mortaoxe  in  Freueh  Flanders.— 
Also  a  town  in  Marne. 

MORON,  Moxtalvao  on  the  Tagns. 

MOROSGI,  St.  Sebastian  in  Biscay. 

MORTUUM  MARE,  the  Dbad  Sba. 

MORUNDA,  Maraxd,  Mehraxd  in  Persia. 

MOSA,  the  river  Maab  or  Mbuse  in  Holland. 

MOSCHA,  Mancat  in  Arabia  Felix. 

MOSCHICI  MONTES,  the  Mesiojirdaoh  in  Ar- 
menia. 

MOSCHIUS,  the  river  Ibab  in  8ervia. 

MOSELLA,  the  river  Mosellb. 

MOSOMOGUM,  Mouson  in  Champagne. 

MOSTORPITUM,  Morpeth  in  Northumberland. 

MOTENUM,  Motenijm,  Brucb  on  the  Leitha  iu 
Lower  Austria. 

MOTYCA,  Motychancs,  Mooica  in  Sicily. 

MUCIALLA,  Muobllo  in  Tuscany. 

MULRICHA,  the  river  Multiah  in  Algeria. 

MUNDA,  the  river  Mondeoo  in  Portugal. 

MUNDA  RURvE,  Roermoxpa  in  Limburg. 

MUNDA  TENER/E,  Denoehmoxdb  in  E.  Flanders. 

MUNDA  VISTULA,  Wkichselmcnde  in  Prus- 
sian Dantzig. 

MUNDU,  the  hdand  and  town  of  Mbit,  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf. 

MUNYCHI,  Stratiotica,  a  port  of  Athens. 

MURANUM,    SuMMURANl  >f,    HlEBAMUM,  Mt'RAXO 

in  Calabria. 

MURATUM  ALVERNIiE,  Murat  iu  Auvorgne. 

MURGIS,  Almeria  in  Spain. 

MUROELA,  now  Mirer  in  >tvria,  Austria. 

MURSA,  Essex  in  Slavonia,  Austria. 

MURTA,  La  Mbprte,  a  river  in  French  Lorraine. 

MURUS,  Mhr  or  Castbl-Mur  in  Austria.— Also 

Mortales  in  Spain.— Also  Miiro  in  Basilicata, 

Naples. 
MUSA,  Mabhchid  in  Arabia. 
MUSIS,  the  river  Arpasu  iu  Armenia. 
MUSONIUM,  Mussom  or  Mueon  in  Hungary. 
MUSOPALE.  Visapur  in  India. 
MU8SIPONTUM,  Ponscamabosis  or  Ponta  Mous- 

hox  in  Ix>rraine. 
MUSTI,  Feshurb  in  Algicni. 
MUTAREN8I8  CIV1T.,  Mutarem,  now  Mautern 

in  Austria. 
MUT1LA,  Modelo  in  the  Papal  states. 
MUTINA,  Motixa,  Modbma  in  Italy. 
MUZIRIS,  Modiris,  MiREMOor  Miroschno  in  India. 
MYCENjE,  near  Krarata  in  Greece. 
M  YCLIUS,  Haoiox  Lukas  on  tlie  coast  of  Greece. 
MYENUS  MONS,  Mount  Alphiom  in  Livadia. 
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MYGDONIUS,  the  river  Hermas  or  Sikiwcuak  in 
the  Dash,  of  Bagdad. 

MYLjE,  Marcbllo  in  Sicily. 

M  Y IjM,  Osioma  and  Lista,  two  islands  near  Can- 
dia.— Also  Mei.azzo  in  Sicily. 

MYLASA,  Mblahaa,  Melazza  in  Asia  Minor. 

MYNDUS,  according  to  Leake,  Gamihhlu;  accord- 
ing to  Cramer,  Mo.vtesra  in  Aaiatic  Turkey. 

MYOS  HORMOS,  Koshejr,  Cosseir  in  Egypt. 

MYRA,  Macxb,  Stramita  in  Asia  Minor.* 

MYRCINU8,  perhaps  Orphako  in  Thessaly. 

MYRINA,  Samdarlik  in  Asia  Minor.— Also  Ca»tro 
or  Palro  Castra  in  the  island  of  Lemnoa. 

MYRIOP1IYTUS,  Mbiropito  in  Otranto,  Naples. 

MYRIS  PORTUS,  or  Myos  Hormo*,  Comrir  on 
the  Red  sea. 

MYRONOS,  the  island  Makata  in  the  Red  sea. 

MYRRHINUS.  Mebrnda  in  Livadia. 

MYRTILIS,  Mertola  in  Spain. 

MY8IA,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  comprising  the 
8W  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

MYSOCARA8,  Port  Aha*  in  Marocco,  Africa. 

MYUS,  Palatsua  in  Asia  Minor. 


N 

NABiEU8,  Nararcs,  the  rirer  Durxess  in  Suther- 
landshire. 

NABALIA,  the  Waal  or  Nordwaal  in  Holland. 
NABIUS,  Itia  or  Narius,  now  the  Juvia  in  Spain. 
NABL1S,  Navus,  the  river  Naabe  or  Nab  in  Ba- 
varia. 

NABRISSA,  Vrxeria,  now  Lebrioa  in  Andalusia. 
NACCARORUM  PALUS,  E3takw.e-de-Auiki.atr, 

a  lake  in  Catalonia. 
NACOLEIA,  Kodsha  Shehr  in  Anatolia. 
NACRASA,  Bok-Hair  in  Anatolia. 
NADRA,  the  Nara  in  Parma. 
NjEBIS,  the  Cavado-Nrya  in  Portugal. 
NAOARA,  Nataruka,  Naoaram  in  Hindostan. 
NAGNLA,  Nam  in  Urhino. 
NAISSUS,  Nrzea  or  Nissa  in  Servia. 
NAMADUS,  Lamnaus,  the  river  Narbuoa,  Nrr- 

bcdda  in  India. 
NAM  ARE,  Mauer  in  Lower  Austria. 
NAMON,  Namvrcum.  Namur  in  Belgium. 
NANAGUNA,  the  river  Krishna  or  the  Tapti  in 
India. 

NANA8A.  the  Ason  Nakra  in  Spanish  Asturias. 
NANCEGUM,  Nakcy  in  Lorraine. 
NAPARIS,  Proava  in  Wallachia. 
NAPITINUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of  Sr.  Euphemia 

on  the  coast  of  Naples. 
N  A  POCA,  or  Colokia  Napocrrsis,  Samoa-  Ujvar  in 

Transylvania. 
NAR,  the  Neka  in  the  Papal  Btatcs. 
NARABON,  Arabos,  Arraboka,  the  Raab  in  Hun- 
gary. 

NARBO,  Narronxb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aude. 
NARES  LUCANI.E.  Moktb-Nbro  in  Naples. 
NARNIA,  Narsi  in  the  Papal  states. 
NARO,  the  Naberta  in  Dalmatia. 
NARTHACIUM,  Aarika  in  Thessaly. 
NARTHECUSA,  Chrsirus  near  Rhodes. 
NARYCIUM,  Grrace  in  Greece. 
NASICA,  Nassuk  in  the  prov.  of  Aurnngabad  in 
Hindostan. 

NASIUM,  perhaps  Grasd-Naxcy  in  Orleans. 
NASTUS.   See  Nrstds. 
NATIOLUM,  Giovenabso  in  Ban,  Naples. 
NATISO,  the  river  Natisore  in  Northern  Italy. 
NAUBARUM,  Navari  or  Navarri  in  Russia. 
NAUCRATIS,  near  Salhajar  in  Lower  Egvpt. 
j    NAUPAC1U8,  Lkpakto  in  Livadia. 


NAUPLIA,  the  Gulp  ok  N a foli-di- Romakia  in 

Greece. 

NAUPORTUM,  Upper  Laybacr  in  Hungary. 
N  AUS  PROMONTORIUM,  Capb  Coloxxa  or  Cape 

Nau  in  Calabria-Ultra. 
NAUSTATH  MUS,  Aspararetta  in  Sicily.— Also 

Balireh  in  Anatolia. 
NAUTACA,  Kech  in  Turkistan. 
NAVA,  the  Nahe,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine  in  Lower 

Rhine. 

NAVILUVIO,  the  Eo,  Navia,  or  Nalos  in  SpanUb 
Asturias. 

NAXOS,  Stroroyle,  or  Dia,  the  isUnd  of  Naxia  in 
the  Archipelago. — Also  Sciusao  in  Sicilv. 

NAXUANA,  Na  kshivak  in  Armenia. 

NAZARA,  El  Nachar  in  Palestine. 

NE.ETHU8,  the  river  Nrto  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

NEAPOLIS,  Naples  in  Italy.— Also  Napou  in 
Sardinia.— Also  Nabaki  in  "the  Crimea.  —  AIsm 
Srala-Nova  in  Asia  Minor.— Also  Genua  in  the 
pasb.  of  Bagdad.— Also  Aharua  in  MiujrrelU — 
Al«o  Naral  in  Tunis. 

NEAPOLIS  DANICA,  or  Njcopia,  NiRiomo  in 
Denmark. 

NEAPOLITANUS  SINUS,  the  Gut*  op  Hahha- 

met  in  Tunis. 
NEBRISSA,  Lebbua  in  Spain. 
NKCHESIA,  Guauro  in  Egvpt. 
NEDA,  the  river  Boimt  in  the  Morea. 
NEDUM,  Noro  in  Sicily. 
NEGRA,  Norra  in  Persia. 

NELO,  or  Nrlub,  the  Rio-de-la-Pirxte  in  Spanirii 
Galicia. 

NEMAUSUS,  Nimrr  in  the  French  dep.  ofGard. 
NEMEA,  Tristera  in  the  Morea.— Also  the  rirer 
Lanoia. 

NEMESA,  the  Nyms  in  Luxemburg. 
NEMETOBRIGA,  Mredaya  in  Spanish  A»tarU>. 
NENTIDAVA,  Nobbhstadt  in  Austria. 
NEOCjESAREA,  Nirsara  in  Asiatic  Turiwy- 

Also  Kalat-rl-Nrdsjur  in  Aleppo. 
NEOCOMUM,  or  Comdm,  Como  on  the  Lago-di- 

Como. 

NEON,  or  Titharea,  near  Vrutra  in  Greece. 
NEONTICHOS,  Airadsjir  in  Anatolia. 
NEPHERIS,  Moraibau  in  Africa. 
NEPTUNIUM,  or  Posidiom  Promortoriitu,  Bos- 


Bases  in  Asia-Minor. 
NER1GON,  or  Nrrjoos,  Norway. 
NERITUM,  Naruo  in  the  Terra  -  d'Otranto  of 

Naples. 

NERIUM  PROMONTORIUM.  Cape  Firisterk. 
NERTOBRIGA,  Valera-la-Vieja  in  Spanish  An- 
gon. 

NERULUM,  Castellucio,  Orikolo  in  Calabria. 
NERVA,  the  river  Orduxa  in  Biscay. 
NESCANIA,  El-Valle-dr  -  Ardelactjl  in  Anda- 
lusia. 

NESIS,  Nisita  in  the  gulf  of  Naples. 
NESTU8,  or  Nastus,  the  river  Kara-su,  or  Mwn> 
in  Rumelia. 

NETEGA,  or  Nithrga,  the  river  Nettr  in  tlie 

Prussian  reg.  of  Minden. 
NETUIM,  Noja  in  Naples. 
NEVE,  Neva  in  Palestine. 
NIA,  Bamrotiis,  the  Sahaqa,  Seseoal  in  Africa. 
NKLEA,  Naooiir  in  India.— Also  Ismr  in  Asia 

Minor. — Also  Nice  in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.— 

Also  Niolo  in  Corsica. — Also  Neoa-Patram  in 

India. 

NICAR,  Nicer,  or  NiaRR,  the  river  Nrcrar  in  Wur- 
tembcrff. 

NICATORIUM,  the  KARAWAttin  Kurdistan. 
NICE,  Kuleli,  Kuseli,  or  Kuloleu  in  Rumelia. 
NICEPHORIUM,  Raoca  in  the  paah.  of  Bagdad. 
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NICIA,  or  Nioilla,  the  Crootolo  or  Oxoixo  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Po. 

NIOoMEDIA.  Ismid  in  Anatolia. 

NICOPOLI8,  Diokioui  in  Armenia. — Also  Prkvkha 
in  Livadia. — Also  Nicopoli  in  Rnnielia. — Also 
Nioorou  in  Asia  Minor. — Also  Kaks  or  Kiassera 
in  Egvpt. 

NICOP8I8,  Kapartis  on  the  coaat  of  the  Black 
sea. 

NIDUM,  Neath  on  the  Nedd  in  Glamorganshire. 
NIDUS,  the  river  Nedd  in  Glamorganshire. 
NIKLLA,  Nivellk  or  Nivkll.es  in  8. 
NIKM  A,  Niheim  in  Prussian  Minden. 
NIGER.    See  Necear. 
NIG  IRA,  Gana  in  Africa. 

NILUS,  the  river  Nile  in  Africa.  Its  mouths  are 
(l.}  Bolbitisux  Ostium,  now  the  Rosetta  Mouth  ; 
(2.)  Sbbenxyticum  Ost,  now  Bcrlos;  (3.)  Phat- 
wmcuM  Ost,  the  Damietta  Mouth  ;  (4.)  Mesde- 
aiDM  Ost,  now  Fum-Dibbh;  (5.)  Taxitjcum  0*t. 
now  Fum-Faredjkh  ;  (6.)  Pkj.usiacum  Ost,  or 
the  Tin  eh  Mouth. 

NINGUM,  Humaoo,  Mom  oa.  Grisioxana,  a  town 
in  Istria. 

NINIA,  Kxin  in  Illyria. 

NINU8,  or  Nineveh,  now  Nimrcd,  Kotunjik,  and 

Khorsabad  in  the  pash.  of  Bagdad. 
NIS^EA,  Herat  in  Georgia. 
NISI  BIS.  Nibebim  in  the  pash.  of  Bagdad. 
NISYRUS,  NtsiRO  in  the  Archipelago. 
NIUSA  C ASTRA,  Nkus  in  the  Prussian  reg.  of 

Dusseldorf. 

NIVERNIUM,  the  Nevers  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Nievre. 

NIVERIS,  or  Neveris,  the  river  Nievrb  in  France. 
NIVARIA,  perhaps  the  island  of  Tkxeripfe. 
NOiE,  Noara  in  Sicily. 
NOELA.  Noja  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
NOEOMAGU8  VADICAS8IORUM,  either  Cha 

tkau-Thikrry  in  the  French  dep.  of  Ainnet  or 

Chalons  in  the  dep.  of  Marne. 
NOLI B A,  Bolaxos  in  Spain. 
NOMENTUM,  Mkxtaxa  in  the  States  of  the 

Church. 

NOMI8TERIUM,   Niemes  in    Ik.hemia.  —  Also 

Niuftsch  in  Sweden. 
NONACRI8,  Nauerla  in  the  Morea. 
NONYMA.  Nauxi  in  Sicily. 
NOORTA,  Orta  Chaw  in  Al  Gezira. 
NORA,  Torra-Forcadizzo  in  Corsica. 
NORDEDI  PAGUS,  Norden  in  Holland. 
NOREIA,  Fkjesach  in  Austrian  Styria. 
NORIMBERGA,  or  Norica,  Nurnbf.ru  in  Bavaria. 
NOROSSUS,  the  Gobi  Bistan  mountains  in  the 

Ural  chain. 

NOTIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Mumx  Head  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.— Also  the  Cape  of  Camboia  in 
Siam. 

NOVA  CASTELLA,  NEUFt;n ateau  in  Luxemburg. 
— Also  Neufchatel  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine- 


NOVANA,  Moste-di-Novb  in  the  State*  of  the 
Church. 

NOVANUS,  the  river  Genoa  in  Italy. 
NOVEMPAGI,  Bbaotiano  in  Tuscany. 
NOVE8IUM,  Neus  in  Prussian  Dusseldorf. 
NOV  I  DUN  UM,  Noobxt-suk-Seine  in  Uie  French 

dep.  of  Aube. 
NOVIOMAGUM,  Nimweoex  in  Holland. 
NOVIOMAGUS,  Caen  in  the  French  den.  of  Calva- 
dos ;  according  to  others,  Lisieux. — Also  Castii.- 
lox,  or  Castf.lxau-dr-Mf.doc  in  the  dep.  of 
Gironde. — Also  VYoodcotf.  in  Surrey. — Also  Nei  - 
mauex  in  Germany.— Also  Novox  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Oise. 


NOVIOREGUM,  Royax  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cha- 

rente-lnferieure. 
NOV1UM,  Porto-Mouro  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
NOVIUS,  the  river  Nith  in  Scotland. 
NOVODUNUM.  Jublens  or  Jubleikh  in  Maine. 
NOVUM  OPPIDUM,  Nay  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Basses-Pvrenees. 
NOVUS  PORTUS,  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 
NUBA.  Lake  IIadaba  in  Central  Africa. 
NUCARIA  PALLARIENSIS,  the  Nooubrra-Pa- 

i.kkesa  in  Catalonia. 
NUCARIA  RIPACURTIA,  the  Noouerra-Riba- 

gorzana  in  Catalonia. 
NUCERIA  ALFATERNA,  Nocera  in  Principato- 

Citra. — Also  Notera  in  Urbino. 
NUERIOLA,  Mabcani  in  Naples. 
NUMISTRO,  Nuhtko,  in  Principato-Ultra. 
NUR8IA,  Norcia  in  the  Papal  States. 
NYGDOSORA,  Naopur  in  Hindostan. 
NYMPHiEUM,  Jian-db-Mbi»ua  in  Albania. 
NYMPHjEUS,  Santimbbxia  in  Sardinia.— Also  the 

river  Ninfa  in  Campagna-di-Roma. 
NYRAX.  Niobt  in  the  French  dep.  of  Dieux-Sevres. 
NYSA,  Xazli  or  Nosli  in  Anatolia. — Also  Rous 

Shbur  in  the  Turkish  pash.  of  Kouiyeh. 


0 

OANOS,  the  river  Frascolari  in  Sicily. 
OASIS  MAJOR,  El-Vah,  or  Auoileh,  the  Greater 
Oasis. 

OASIS  MINOR,  El-Gharbi,  or  El-Kassar,  the 
Lesser  Oasis. 

OAXES,  the  Petr*a,  a  river  in  Crete. 

OBILA,  A vila,  Ovila  in  Old  Castile. 

OBOCA,  the  river  Boyxe  in  co.  Meath,  Ireland. 

OBRIMA.  the  Bub-Basha  in  Anatolia. 

OBRIS,  the  river  Orbs  in  Languedoc. 

OBRINGA,  the  river  Ahr  or  Aar  in  Rhenish  Pro- 
vence. 

OBUCULA,  Moxclova  in  Andalusia. 

OBULCO,  Porcuna  ;  according  to  others,  Buja- 

i.axce  in  AndaluRia. 
OCEANUS  ARCTORIS,  the  Arctic  Oceax. 
OCEANUS  EOUS,  or  Ixdicus  Oceanus,  the  Eas- 

terx  Ocean. 

OCEANUS    HYPERBOREUS,  or  Conoelatih 

Mare,  the  Icy  Sea. 
OCEANUS  8EPTENTRION  ALIS,  the  North  Sea. 
OCELLUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Spurmikau  in 

Yorkshire. 

OCELUM,  Fermoselle  in  8panish  Leon.  — Also 
Aviouaxa  in  Piedmont. 

OCETI8,  South  Ronaldhiiay  in  the  Orkney  islands. 

OCHU8,  the  river  Dehasch  in  Turkistan. — Also 
Dahr-Asrax  in  Persia. 

OCINARUS,  the  Buna,  a  river  in  Calabria-Ultra. 

OCRA,  Birnbaumer-Waldes  in  Austria,  the  same 
as  the  Julian  Alps. 

OCRICULUM.  Otriooli  in  Urbino. 

OCT  A  PIT  A  RU  M ,  St.  David's  Head  in  Wales. 

OCTODURUS.    **ee  Civitas  Vallexsium. 

OCTOGESA.  Mk^uixkxza  in  Spanish  Aragon. 

0DE8SUS,  Varxa  in  Bulgaria.— Also  Ooessa  in 
the  south  of  Russia. 

ODYSSEA,  Cape  Marzo  in  Sicily. 

OCA  SO,  Oyarzux,  or  Ovarco,  Fontarabia  in  Bis- 
cay. 

G5ASO  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-del-Hiolter  in 
Biscay. 

(HBALliE  TURRES.    See  Tarkntum. 
OCCHARUUS,  the  river  Orkiiox  in  Mongolia. 
(EN'ADit;  Trioardox  in  Livadia. 
Q2NOE,  Unibii,  a  river  and  port  in  Trebizonde. 
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<ENI  PONS.  Mchldorp  on  the  river  Inn. 

(ENONE,  CEsopia.    See  /Eoina. 

CENUSS/E,  the  islands  of  Sapienza,  Kabbera,  &c, 

off  the  S  coast  of  the  Morea. — Also  the  Sperm a- 

dori  in  the  Archipelago. 
CESCUS,  Oresovitz  in  Bulgaria. — Also  the  river 

Exkkr  in  Bulgaria. 
(ESTRYMNIDES  INSULA,  the  Cabsiterjdrh  or 

Scn.i.Y  Iblands. 
(ESTRYMNIS  PROMONTORIUM,  the  Lard's 

End  in  Cornwall. 
(ESYME,  Eski-Kavulla  in  Thessaly. 
(ETA,  Mouxt  Kumayta  ;  according  to  Kruse,  Ka 

tavothra.  \  as  so  in  Greece. 
CETYLOS,  Vitvix)  or  Vitulo  in  the  Morea. 
OGIA,  the  island  of  D'Ybu  or  Dieu  off  the  French 


OG  L  ASA,  the  island  of  Monte-Christo  off  the 

coast  of  Tuscany. 
OGYRIS,  perhaps  the  island  of  Kihhm  in  die  Per- 
sian gulf. 

OLABUS,  Dsjubbe,  islands  on  the  Euphrates. 
OLANIGE,  the  island  of  Alxky  in  the  Severn. 
OLARION,  Olrkos,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
OLBIA,  Tbrra-Nova  in  Sardinia. — Also  the  island 
of  (Eiikh  near  Hieres.— Also  Kudak  in  the  Rus- 
sian gov.  of  Kief. 
OLCACHITIS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  op  Stora  on  the 

coast  of  Barbarv. 
OLCIN1UM,  Uuunovo  in  Albania. 
OLEAROS,  Aktip  aros  in  the  Archipelago. 
OLEASTRDM,  Balaouer  in  Catalonin. 
OLENACUM,    Elenbobouou,    Hblekhburoh  in 
Scotland. 

OLGASSYS,  Eleab,  Ulghuz  Daoh  in  Anatolia. 
OLIBA.  Olitte  in  Navarre. 
OLICANA,  Irley  in  Yorkshire. 
OLIMACUM,  Lax  bach  in  Hungary. 
OL1NA,  the  river  Orne  in  France. 
OLINS,  Hole  in  Badcu. 
OLINTHA.    See  Olynta. 

OLINTIGI,  Palos;  according  to  others,  Moouer 

in  Andalusia. 
OLIOS  HIPPO,  or  Olibippo,  the  city  of  Lisbon. 
OLIVULA  P0RTU8,  Sr.  Hospicio  in  Piedmont. 
OLLIUS,  the  river  Ooi.io  in  Lombardy. 
OLMIiE  PROMONTORIUM,  Malaboara,  a  cape 
in  Greece. 

OLONNA  CURTIS,  Cortr  Ouwo  in  Milan. 
OLOOSSON,  Alabsona  in  Thesaaly. 
OLTIS,  the  river  Lot  in  Guyennc. 
OLUS,  Mirabkllo  in  Crete. 
OLYMPIA,  Miraba  in  Thesaaly. 
OLYMPUS,  the  Anatol^-Daoh  or  Kbsiusch-Uaoh 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.— Also  Molst  Ei.imbr  in 
Greece.— Also  Lacha  in  Ruinelia.— Also  Cape 
Saxta-Croce  in  Cyprus. 
OLYNTA,  Solta,  au  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea. 
OLYNTHUS,  perhaps  Auio-Mama  in  Rurnclia. 
OMANA,  the  Gulp  op  Katpat  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
OMBRI,  Kum-Ombos  in  Upper  Egypt. 
OMBRIO,  or  Ombriom,  Palma  in  the  Canary  is- 
lands. 

OMENOGARA,  Amednaoar  in  IlindosUn. 
ONCIIESTUS,  Alaxarari  in  Livadia. 
ONOBA,  Huelva,  or  |>erhaps  Odiel  in  Andalusia. 
ONOBALAS,  the  Alcantara,  a  river  of  Sicilv. 
ONUGNATHOS  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Xyu 

in  the  island  of  Cervo. 
ON U PHIS,  Bakub  in  Egypt 
OORACTA,  the  island  of  Kishmeii  in  the  Persian 
gulf. 

OPHIS,  the  river  Odp  near  Trebizond. 
Ol'IIIUSA,  Las  Columbretes  or  Moktcolibrb, 
Formkxtera,  au  island  of  the  Mediterranean. 


OPIILA.    See  Hibbobolyma. 
OPHRYNIUM,  Ronkiov,  or  Rebh-Kevi  in 
Turkey. 

OPIjE.  Opib,  Boppimobh  in  Bavaria. 

OPINUM,  Opfido  in  Baailicata. 

OPITERGIUM,  Odezeo  in  Venice. 

OPIUS,  Opii,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

OPONE  PROMONTORIUM,  Cabo-oel-Oaha  oe 

the  coast  of  Africa. 
OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  Obsch  in 

Naramdsiia  in  Marocco. 
OR  AC  AN  A,  Balfrphch  in  Persia. 
ORBELUS,  Moxte-Arorktaro  in  Turker. 
ORBITANIUM,  Vitolano  in  the  Papal  Sutes. 
ORCADE8,  the  Orkney  Iblakm. 
ORCA8,  Dcbttet-Hbao  or  Durcabbby  Head  in 

Scotland. 

ORCELIS,  Obihukla  in  Spanish  Valencia. 
ORCHOE,  Basboba  in  the  Persian  gulf. 
ORCHOMENUS,  Scbipo  iu  Liradia.— Also  Ku- 

pari  in  the  Morea. 
ORDESSU8,  the  river  in  Sereth  in  Moldavia. 
ORDIA,  Oruiaoo  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
ORESTIA,  or  Obbstis.    8ee  Megalopolis. 
ORKTHUS,  the  river  Oketo  in  Sicily 
ORETUM  GERMANORUM,  Orbto 

tile. 

ORGANO,  Khishme  in  the  Persian  gulf. 

ORGA8,  the  Bdrbasha  in  Asia  Minor. 

ORG  ELL  IS  CIV1TAS.  Sso-  d'  U  ru  el  in  Aragon. 

ORGESSUM,  Aboova  in  Turkey. 

ORGIA,  Aroaona  in  Spanish  Aragon. 

OR1NE,  Dahlab,  an  island. 

OR1PPO,  Villa-de-Dos-Hermaxos  in  Andalusia. 

ORIZA,  Si  keek  in  Syria. 

ORNEON  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Karadita  in 

Ceylon. 

OROATES,  the  Tab,  Rasaer  in  Persia. 
OROLAUNO,  Orlos  in  Luxemburg. 
ORONTES,  or  Typhoh,  the  Aasbi  in  Syria. 
OROPUS.  Ropo  in  Greece. 

OROSPEDA  MONS,  the  8ierra-de-Ml>po,  m- 
Alkarab,  and  db-Roxda  in  Murcia,  Spain. 

ORTIIOSIA,  Ortosa  in  Anatolia. 

ORTONA,  Oritolo  in  the  Campagni 

ORTOPLA.  Stariorad  in  Croatia. 

ORTOSPANO,  perhaps  Cabul  in  Afghanistan. 

ORUBIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Caps Corroybbo, 
Cape  Silleikos  in  GaliciA  in  Spain. 

ORURCOS,  Gorax  in  Al-Gezira. 

OS/EA,  Tobhb-di-Orkstaro  in  Sardinia. 

OSCA,  Hdesca  in  Aragon.— Also  He  esc  a  in  A»- 
dalusia. 

OSCARUS,  Obchb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cote-d'Or. 
OSCELLA,  Domo-d'Ossola  in 
OSERICTA,  perhaps 

in  the  Baltic 
OSIANO,  Jedzuat  in  Roum,  Turkey  in  Asia. 
OSICERDA,  Ossera,  Ixar  in  Aragon. 
OSSA.  MoBTB-KjasAYo  in  Thesaaly. 
OSSET,  Ca8tello-ub-da-Cue9To  or  Ju 

farache  in  Andalusia. 
OSSIGI  LACONICUM,  Ma«iuiz  in 
OSSONOBA,  Estoy  in  Portugal. 
OSTRA,  Orziama  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Urbm... 
OSTRjE  LACUS,  the  Staoxc-di-Lbvabtb  in  the 

Papal  States. 
OTHOCA,  Oristaxo  in  Sardinia. 
OTIIONA,  Ottebtok  in  England. 
OVETUM,  Ovikdo  in  Spanish  Asturias. 
O VI LABIS,  Lambach,  according  to 

in  Austria. 
OXIiE.  the  Cdrzolari  Islabds  in  the 
OXIANA,  Termed  in  Turcomania. 
OXIMAGIS,  Boohutty,  a  river  in  India. 
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OX  IN  AS,  or 
Turkey. 

OXUS,  the  river  Amu-Dama  or  Abu-Amu. 
OXYNIA,  Mokossi  in  TheBsaly. 
OXYRYNCHUS,  Brnesch  in  Egypt. 
OZENE.  Uzex  in  HindoaUn. 
OZOGARDANA,  Pucoria  in  Al-Gesim. 


PA  ALA,  the  Savera  in  the  north  of  Italv. 
PABLIA,  the  Paolia  in  Tuscany. 
PACHNAMUN  IS,  Hardahur  in  Egypt. 
PACHYNIPORTUS,  Porto-di-Palo'. 
PACHYNUM,  Cafe  Pabsaro  in  Sicily. 
PACONIA,  Pohtaleria,  Pobcelli,  an  island  of 
Sicily. 

PACTIUS,  Caxale-di-Terzo  in  the  prov.  of  Terrn- 
d'Otranto  in  Naples. 

PACTOLUS,  the  river  Sababat  in  Asia  Minor. 

PACTYA,  Bulaib  in  Romelia. 

PADINUM,  Bondixo  in  Modena. 

PADU8,  the  river  Po,  with  its  mouths,  Ostium  or 
Fluvium  Volaxa,  now  the  Porto-pi-Volaro  ; 
Spixbtioum  or  Eridaxum  Ostium,  now  the  Porto- 
di-Primaro;  Ostium  Caprasia  now  the  Pohto- 
Interito-di-Bei.l'  Ocuio;  and  Ostium  Saoib,  now 
the  Porto-di-Maoeavacca. 

P.ESTANUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  of  Salerxo  in  Na- 
ples. 

PjESTUM,  or  Posidobia,  Pesti  or  Pesto  in  Prin- 

cipato-Citra. 
PJ2SULA,  El-Pozublo  in  Andalusia. 
PAG^E,  Pachb,  now  Psato  in  Livadia. 
PAGASITICUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  or  Volo  in  Thes- 

salv. 

PAGR^E,  Baoras  in  Northern  Syria. 
PAL^EBYBLOS,  Balbyblus,  Alcobilb,  now  Japr- 

Juri  in  Damasous. 
PALjEPAPHOS.  Coxclia  in  Cyprus. 
I ' A 1 ,  \A'\ t  AR I ' S.  Pal«£phar»alu6,  Kalabaxi  in 

Thessaly. 

PALiEPOLIS,  or  Nbapolih,  the  city  of  Naples. 

PAL^ERUS,  near  Zavbuba  in  Greece. 

PALEST  A,  near  Paleassa  in  Greece. 

PALjESTINA,  the  modern  8yria. 

PAIuETYRUS,  or  TfBUB,  near  the  modern  St  i 
on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

PAL  ANT  A,  Balaora  in  Corsica. 

PALANTIA,  Palbrcia  in  Aragon.— Also  Vain* 
tia-de-Dox-Juar  in  Asturias. 

PALATIUM,  PoLEOiA  in  the  Papal  states.— Al  to 
P.  Adriari,  Palazzo  in  Sicily. — Also  P.  Dhklo 
tiaxi,  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia. 

PALFURIANA,  Vbrurell  in  Catalonia. 

PALI  BOTH  R  A,  Patelputeb  or  Pataliputra, 
Hindostan,  Allahabad,  or  perhaps  Putxa. 

PALICA,  Palaooria  in  Sicily. 

PALINDROMOS,  Cape  Bab-kl-Makdeb  in  Ara- 
bia. 

PALINURUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capr  Spa rti- 

vbrto  in  Naples. 
PALL  A,  Porto-8ar-Juliaeo  in  Corsica. 
PALLANTIA,  Palbncia  in  Spain. 
PALLANTIAS.  the  river  Palartia  in  8pain. 
PALLANUM,  Pollltro,  Paolietta  in  Abruazo.. 

Citra. 

PALLE,  Palio  in  Cephalonia. 
PALLURA,  Pali-Koil  in  India. 
PALMARIA,  Palmabrola  off  the  coast  of  Italy. 
PALM  AT  A,  Kutbcmar  or  Kainarjsjie  in  Bulgaria. 
PALTUS,  Baldo  in  8yria. 

PALUDE8  PONTINE,  the  Portixb  Marshes  in 
Italy. 


PALUMBINUM.  Palombaro  in  the  Papal  I 

PALU8  MiEOTIS,  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

PALU8  TRITONI8,  the  SiiBBKAn-BL-LowniAH  on 
the  coast  of  Tunis. 

PAMBOTI8  PALUS,  the  Lare  of  .Tarira  in  Al- 
bania. 

PAMI8US,  Paribus,  the  Pirxatza  in  the  Morea. 
PAMPHYLIA,  the  district  of  Tekr-Ili  in  Kara- 
mania. 

PANACHAICUS,  Mount  Boidia  or  Voda  in  the 


PANAGRA,  Semaoda  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
PANDATARIA,  Vardatina,  an  island  on  the  coast 

of  Naples. 
PANDOSIA,  near  Anqlo>a  in  Naples. 
PANDOSIA  BRUTTIORUM,  near  Mrkdocino  in 

Naples. 

PANGiEUS,  Castaonatz  or  the  Purdar-daoii  in 
Rumelia. 

PANIONIUM,  Paxium,  Dhciianoli  in  Anatolin. 

PANNONIA,  a  region  in  ancient  geography 
bounded  on  the  N  and  E  by  the  Danube ;  on  the 
8  by  Illifricum  ami  Mirtia;  and  on  the  W  by 
Noricum;  and  corresponding  to  Si.avonia,  parts 
of  Huroary,  Lower  Austria,  Stvria,  Croatia, 
and  those  parts  of  Bosnia  and  Servia  which 
touch  upon  the  Save. 

PA  NOPE,  St.  Blasios  in  Livadia. 

PANOPOLIS,  Aehkryr  in  Egvpt. 

PANORMUS,  Parormo  on  the  W  coast  of  Asintic 
Turkey.— Also  Porto- Kai  iiti  in  Livadia.— Also 
Teket  in  the  Morea. 

PANTAGIL'S,  the  river  Porcaei  in  Sicily. 

PANTANUS  LACUS,  the  Laoo-di-Lesina  in  the 
I'ii  pal  states. 

PANTICAPEA,  BosruoRus,  Kertch  or  Wospor  in 
the  Crimea. 

PANTICAPES,  the  river  Samara  in  Russia. 

PANTICHIUM,  Partie  in  Anatolia. 

PANYASUS,  the  Spirrazza,  a  river  in  Albania. 

PAPIjE  INSULA,  the  Sohar  Islaros  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf. 

PAPIRA,  Ajarhe  in  Anatolia. 

PARACHOATHRA8,  the  Alverd  in  Persia. 

PA RjETONIUM ,  Ai.-Baretur  in  Barharv. 

PARALItsSUM,  Naoy-Barja  in  Hungary. 

PARAMBOLE,  Debot  in  Egvpt. 

PARENTIA,  Parerzo  in  Istfia. 

PARIENNA,  Bartr  in  Hungary. 

PARIETINA,  Vki.ez-de-Gomera  in  Marocco. 

PARISH,  the  city  of  Paris. 

PARMjE  CAMPI,  Cham  in  Bavaria. 

PARNASSUS,  Mount  Liaeura  in  Greece.— Also 
the  Basha-Daoh  in  Asiatic  Turkey. — Also  Ba- 
zardsjarlu  in  the  paah.  of  Koniyeh. 

PAROPUS,  Parco  in  Sicily. 

PARRADUNUM,  Pabtexkibch  in  the  Tyrol. 

PAROPAMISUS  MON8,  the  Hutdu-Cubh  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

PARTHENIA.  now  Samos. 

PARTHENICUM,  Palamita  in  Sicily. 

PARTHENIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Fk- 
lekrburror  on  the  8W  of  the  Crimea. 

PARTHENIU8,  the  Bartir  or  Pabthike,  a  river  in 


PARTHENIUS  MONS,  Barberia  in  the  Morea. 
PARTHENIU8  PORTUS,  Cetraro  in  Calabria. 
PARTHENOPOLI8,  Hadsji-Oolu-Bazarihuie  in 
Turkey. 

PARTISCUM,  Raoe  Becse  or  Felboyhaza  in  Hun- 
gary. 

PASAGARDA,  Pasa  or  Fasa  in  Persia. 
PASS  A.  Papasli,  a  town  in  Rumelia. 
PA8SALON,  Siieich-el-IIabdy  in  Upper  Egypt. 
PATAVISSA,  Mab-Ujvar  in  Transylvania. 
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PATAVIUM,  Padova  in  Venice. 
PATERNIANA,  Pederrobo  in  Spanish  Kstrc ma- 
dura. 

PATERNUM,  Torre- di-Fiumeeica  in  Calabria. 
PATHYSSU8,  Tibibsus,  TisiAHU8,the  river  Thbibs 
in  Hungary. 

PATMOS,  Pathmos,  Patiro,  Palmosa  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

PATRICIA.    See  Couuua  Pat.  Cbrdcbehsis. 
PATUMUS,  Bblbbis  in  Kgypt. 
PAUCA,  Ca»a-di-Vaukeo  in  Cor 

to  others,  Pooograko. 
PAULON,  the  Poqliok  in  the  duchy  of  Nico. 
PAU8ILIPUM,  the  Orotte-del-Mortb-di'-Pohjli- 

po  in  the  Terra-di-Lavoro,  Naples. 
PAUSINUS,  the  Possidaria  in  Croatia. 
PAUSULvE,  Moxtb  Elfare,  Grotta  Azoi.ixo  in 

the  Papal  states. 
PAXjE,  the  islands  Paxo  and  Artiparu  in  the 

Ionian  sea. 
PAX  JULIA,  Beja  in  Portugal. 
PEDAL1UM,  Cape  Grbga  in  Cvprus. 
PEGUNTIUM.   See  Almisium.' 
PEGUSA.   See  Citrous. 

PEISO,  Pblbo,  the  Balaton  or  Plator  See  in  Hun- 
gary. 

PELACAS,  Mouxt  Daumarli  in  Anatolia. 
PELIN^US  MON8,  Mourt  Elias  in  Scio. 
PELION,  according  to  Kruse,  Laoora  in  Theasaly. 

— Also  Bixlista  in  Rurnelia. 
PELLA,  Palatisia,  Alla-Kilgssa  in  Rurnelia, 

Belmje  in  Palestine. 
PELLENE,  near  Trikala  in  Greece. 
PELODES  PORTUS,  Butiurto  in  Epiras. 
PELONTIUM  APLANS,  Pola-dr-Lbxa  or  Con- 

CBJA-DB-PtiiOKKA  in  Castile. 
PELORUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cake  Peloro  or 

Faro  in  Sicily. 
PELTUINUM,  La  Civptrlla  or  Monte-Bei.lo  in 

A  bru  i  to- Ultra. 
PKLUSIUM,  Tin  eh  in  I^ower  Egypt 
PELVA,  Lioso  in  Turkish  Herscgovina. 
PEME,  Bbmbe  in  Egypt. 

PENEU8,  the  river  Salrmbria  in  Theasaly. — Also 

the  Iouaco  in  the  Morea. 
PENNINUS  MONS,  the  Great  St.  Bermakd  in 

Switzerland. 

PENNOCRUC1UM,  near  Strettix;  or,  according 
to  others.  Prweridoe  in  Shropshire. 

PENOXULLUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Obd-Head 
in  Caithness-shire. 

PENTEDACTYLUS,  Ras-al-A»p  in  Nubia. 

PENTAPOTAMIA,  the  Purjab  in  India. 

PEOS  ARTEMIDOS,  Bbri-Hasar  in  Upper  Egvpt. 

PEPARETHU8,  the  island  of  Scofrlo  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

PKPHNOS.  Pbrko  in  the  Morea. 
PE  KG  AM  US,  or  Peboauum,  Beroma  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

PERGANTIUM,  Brbobr  in  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. 

PERGE,  KARAniasAR  in  Anatolia. 

PERIMUDA,  Bombay  in  Hindostan. 

PERINCARI,  perhaps  Pebjroary  in  Hindostan. 

PERINTHUS,  or  Heraclba  Thracls,  Heraclitxa. 

PERMESSUS,  Paritca  in  Livadia. 

PERNICIACUM,  Bertkais  in  Luxemburg. 

PERSEIS,  Ybrsblb  in  Rurnelia. 

FERSEPOLIS,  Tchil-Mirab  in  Persia. 

PERSIA,  or  Pbrsis.  See  article  Persia  in  the 
body  of  this  work. 

PERUSIA,  or  Pircsio,  Perdoia  in  Tuscany. 

PESSIDA,  Timbuctoo  or  Torbcctu  in  Central  Af- 
rica. 

PESSINUS,  Bosar  in  Anatolia. 


PE88IUM,  Pesth  in  Hungary. 
PET  ALIA  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Cartsto  in 
Negroponte. 

PETELIA,  or  Petilia,  the  modern  Stro.voou  in  Ca- 
labria-Ultra. 

PETELIANA,  Catalog  in  Sicily. 

PETEHGALA,  Bidur  in  India.' 

PETOBIO,  Petao  in  Hungary. 

•PETRI ANA,  Ou>  Penrith  or  Castle-Steeds  in 
Cumberland. 

PETRODAVA,  perhaps  Jabst  in  Moldavia.' 

PETROMANTALUM,  Maony  or  Battels  in  the 
I  sle-dc-  France. 

1'KTUARIA,  Peterborough  in  Northamptonshire. 

PEUCE,  Pkeira,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube. 

PHAGRE,  Orpar  in  Rnmelia. 

PHALACRUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Sjdau 
in  Corfu. 

PHALANNA,  Kahajoli  in  Thossaly. 
PHALASIA,  Falarla  in  Ncgropont 
PHALERIA,  Pharari  in  Thessaly. 
PHALERUM,  Porto-Farari  near  Athens. 
PHAN.E  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Mastico  in 
Scio. 

PHANOTE,  Vlro  or  Gardikj  in  Albania. 

PHARAN,  Cape  Rab-Mohajoced  in  the  Red  sea, 

PHARB^ETHITES  NOMOS,  Farbeit  in  Egvpt. 

PHARSALU8,  Farsa  in  Thessaly. 

PH  ARUS,  Farillon,  an  island  in  Egypt. — Also  Le- 
ws a  or  Hoar  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

PHARYGIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Aghia 
in  Greece. 

PHASiELI8,  Phootyil  in  Damascus. 

PHA8ELI8,  Taehova  in  Anatolia. 

PHASIS.  the  river  Riom  or  Rioxi  in 
the  Pou  near  it. 

PHATISANE,  Vatisa  or  Fatsa  in  Tre 

PHEA,  Castell-Torkbsb  in  the  Morea. 

PHENEOS.  Phorea  in  the  Morea. 

PHERiE,  Pai^ca-Choro  in  the  Morea.— Also  Fi- 
rjro  in  Thessaly. 

PHIGALIA,  Pauutxa  or  Pharabi  in  the  Morta. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Mai.atzrbrt  in  Karamania.- 
Also  Allah-Shrke  in  Anatolia.— Also  Arrax  in 
the  pasti.  of  Damascus. 

PHILiE,  Jezirkt-el-Birbb  in  Upper  Ejrypt 

PHILECIA,  Policea,  Fdi.xek or  Oi.Mimt*  in  Mora- 
via. 

PHI  LI  A  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape 

Emixrh  in  Rurnelia. 
PHILIPPOLI8, 

Rurnelia. 
PHILISCUM.  Bus  in  Syria. 
PHILOMELIUM,  Iloua  in  Asiatic  Tnrkev. 
PHINOPOLIS,  or  Phirea,  Dercds  on  the  B*- 

porns. 

PHINTONIS,  Isot.A-DR-Fioo  between  Sardinia  and 

Corsica. 

PHOCvEA,  Fokia  in  Anatolia. 
PHOCARUM,  Ft  rax,  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gnlf. 
PH05NICE,  the  river  Zerra  in  Syria. 
PHtENICUS  PORTUS,  Dsciiesr'b  in  Anatolia. 
PH05NICUSA,  Dattolo,  one  of  the  Lipari  is 
PHOiNIX,  the  river  8almbxico  in  Greece. 
PHOLIGANDR08,  Poucardro  in  the  Archipe- 
lago. 

PHOTICE.  Sopoto  in  Albania. 

PIIRICIUM,  Ubtmari  in  Thesaaly. 

PHRUDI8,  the  river  Somme  in  Picardy ;  according 

to  Mannert,  the  Brehlr  in  Normaitdv. 
PHTHURIS,  Sasrf  in  Egvpt. 
PHURGISATIS.  Kijsoexbrro  in  Moravia. 
PHYCUS,  Ras  Sem  in  Tripoli.  Africa. 
PHYLE,  Aroivo-Castiio  in  Livadia. 
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PHYSCUS,  Odorxek  in  the  pash.  of  Bagdad.— 

A I  no  Pom  in  Greece. 
PlACUS.  Piakxa  in  Sicily. 
PICENTIA,  Picoxxa  in  Tuscany. 
PICINIANA,  Araooxa  in  Sicily. 
P1CTONIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Le*-Ha- 
BLRs-d'OLOXE ;  according  to  others,  Poivt-dk- 
Boisvixet  in  Poitou. 
;    PINDUS,  Mount  Aorapa  in  the  west  of  Thessaly. 
!    PINETUS,  Pisiiel  in  Portugal. 
PINGUS,  the  river  Ipse  in  Anatolia. 
PINNA,  Civtta-  di-Pkxxa  in  Abruzzo- Ultra. 
PINTIA.  Valladolid  in  8panish  U-on. 
PIRACEUS,  or  Pauses,  Porto- Dra  coke  in  Greece. 
PIRINA.  PiREin  Sicily. 

PI  RUM  (An),  the  Birxraumkb-Wald  among  the 
Alp*. 

!    PISAURUM,  Pesabo  in  Urbino. 
!    PISA  U  BUS,  Isaubus,  the  Fooua  in  Urbino. 
PISCENiE.  Pbxexab. 
PISORACA,  Pisurroa  in  Spanish  Leon. 
PISTORIA,  PwTOjA  in  Tuscany. 
PITANE,  Saxuarur  in  the  Morea. 
J    PITINUM,  V astro  in  Abruszc-Ultra. 
!    PITYNDA,  Baoxaqar  in  India. 
!    PITYU8,  Drardab  in  Mingrelia. 
I    PITYUSA.   Sec  Chios,  Demosbsus,  Ebusus,  Lami- 
sacub,  Miletus,  Onus. 
PLACENTIA,  Piacbxea  in  Parma. 
PLACIA,  Paxbrmo  in  Anatolia. 
PLANASIA,  Piamoha,  an  island  near  Corsica. 
PLANESIA.  Isola  Plaxa  in  the  east  of  Spain. 
PLAT^EA,  Pai..ko  Castra  in  Kokla,  Greece. 
PLAVIS,  the  river  Piave  in  Venice. 
PLEMMYRIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Pukta-di- 
Gioaxte,  a  cape  in  Sicily. 
1    PLESTINA,  Prschiolo  in  Abraz to-Ultra. 

PLITHANA,  Pultaxa  in  Hindostan. 
i    PLOT^E  INSULA,  the  8trivali  group  of  islands 

in  the  Ionian  sea. 
!    PLUTIUM,  Moete-Pulciaxo  in  Tuscany. 
•    PNUPS,  Aamara  in  Nubia. 
!    PODIUM  CERETANUM,  Pdicerda  in  Catalonia. 
I    PODOPERURA,  Barcrlor  in  India. 

POLATICUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Poxta-di-Pro- 

mortoria  in  Istria. 
POLEMONIUM,  Fatisa,  Fatsa  in  Trebixonde. 
POLITORIUM,  Pociqliaxo  in  the  Papal  States. 
POLLENTIA,  Pollbxza  in  the  island  of  Majorca. 

— Also  Urrisaolia  in  the  Papal  States. 
POLLUPICE,  Fikalr  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa. 
POLYiEGOS,  Pomno  in  the  Archipelago. 
POLYT1METUS,  the  river  Sood  in  Turcomania. 
POMPELON,  Pampeluxa  in  Spanish  Navarre. 
POMPTIN^E  PALUDES,  the  Foxtixb  Marshes  in 

the  Campagna-di-Ronia. 
PONKUOPOLI8,  or  Philippopoub,  Filibe. 
PONTES,  Porches  in  Picardy. 
PONTIA,  Isola-di-Porka  in  the  bay  or  Naples. 
PONTUS  EUXINUS,   Sythicus  Sixus,  Pomtvb 
Tauxicus,  Mabr  Cirrricum,  or  Sarmaticum,  the 
Black  Sea. 
PORAS,  or  Ptbrtus,  the  river  Pruth. 
PORCA,  Ppob*  or  Alt-Pporz  ;  according  to  others, 
Boko  ex. 

PORC1FERA,  Poltevera  in  the  duchy  of  Genoa. 
PORPAX,  the  river  Biroi  in  Sicily. 
PORTA  AUGUSTA,  Torqoemaoa  in  Spanish  Leon. 
PORTJ2  AMANI  MONTIS,  the  same  as  Aruxa: 
Pti.rl 

PORTHMUS,  Pobto  Bupalo  in  Negropont, 
PORTOSPANA,  Tbriez  in  Persia. 
PORTUNATA,  Poxtboura.  an  island  in  the  Adria- 
tic. 

PORTUS  CITARISTjE,  Toulon. 


POSIDIUM,  Posseta  in  Syria.— Also  Castro  in  the 

island  of  Kamos. 
POSIDIUM,  Cape  Tbchautcuse-Aghisi  in  Anatolia. 

— AISO  PUXTADRLLA  LlCOSA. 

PRACTIUS,  Boroab,  a  river  in  Anatolia. 
PRvENESTE,  Polystbphasox  or  Stephane  Pal.**- 

trixa  in  Catnpagna-di-Roma. 
PRESIDIUM,  Basiellica  in  Corsica. 
PRESIDIUM   CORNAVIORUM,  Warwick  in 

Warwickshire. 
PRESIDIUM  JULIUM,  the  same  as  Sca labis, 

Saxtarem. 

PR^TORIUM,  Hebbebstow  in  Lincolnshire. 
PRiETUTIANA  KEGIO,  Tkeamo  in  Italy. 
PRASIiE.    See  Brasls. 

PRASUM,  Cape-dbl-Gada  in  the  SE  of  Africa. 
PREPESINTHUS,  Stroxovla  in  the  Archipelago. 
PRIAPUS,  Kara  boa  in  Anatolia. 
PRIENE,  Sa  lesi  in  Anatolia. 

PRIMIS  MAGNA,  I-Bbim  in  Nubia. 
PRIM  18  PARVA,  Old-Doxoola  in  Nubia. 
PRIVERNUM,  Pipbrxo  Veochio  in  the  Campagna- 
di-Roroa. 

PROCUYTA,  Procida,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Lavoro. 

PROLAQUE,  Pioraca  in  the  Papal  States. 
PROMONTORIUM    NERIUM.    See  Artarblm 

Promoxtoricm. 
PRONjEA,  the  Prum  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 
PROPONTIS,  the  Sea  op  Marmora  in  the  south  of 

Europe. 

PROTL,  Prooaxo,  an  island  near  the  Morea. 
PRU8A  AD  OLYMPUM,  Bursa  or  Bbusa  in  Ana- 
tolia. 

PRYMNE8IA,  or  8rm>-Gazi,  Amphion-Kara iuhmar 

in  Anatolia. 
PHACUM,  Cape  Spada  in  Crete. 
PSELCHE,  or  Pesla,  Dakkb  in  Nubia 
P8EUDOCKLIS,  Mm  ha  in  Arabia. 
P8EUDOSTOMU8,  tlie  Calverv  in  S.  Hindostan. 
P8YRA,  IrsARA  in  the  Archipelago. 
P8YTTALA,  Lipsocatalia  in  the  Archipelago. 
PTOLEMAIS,  Tolomkta  in  Tripoli,  Africa. 
PTOLEMAIS  HERMII.  Meksieh  in  Upper  Egypt. 
PTOLEMAIS  THERON,  now  Mirza-Mohbarik  in 

Nubia. 

PTUCCI,  Tejapa  in  Andalusia. 
PTYCHIA.Scoouoiu  Vioo.an  island  in  the  Ionian 

I*  f  A . 

PUCINUM,  Duixo  in  Istria. 

PUDNI,  Dsche*ax  in  Arabia. 

PUPULUM,  or  Porto Paglia,  S.  Giovaxxi-di-Pula 

in  Sardinia. 
PURA,  Karkexd  or  Kiiia  in  Beluchistan. 
PURPURIC  INSULiE,  the  islands  of  Mai.eira 

near  Marooco. 
PUTEOLANUS  SINUS,  or  Cumaxcp  Sikus,  the 

Gulp  op  Pocbuoli  in  Naples. 
PUTPUT,  IIamamet  in  Tunis. 
PYDNA,  Kitros  in  Macedonia. 
PYLOS,  Old  Navarixo  in  the  Morea. 
PYRGI,  St.  Severa  in  Tuscany. 
PYRRHA,  Calom  in  the  island  of  Mitylene. 


Q 

QUINDA,  Nembkot  in  Turkish  Karatnania. 
(^UINTANA,  or  Kisxkx,  Wischelburo  in  Austria. 


n 

RABBATH  MOAB.  or  Ah.  Mbhalet-ei.-IIai»j  in 
Syria. 
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RADANTIA,  the  Reditu  or  Rett  at  in  Bavaria. 
RAD  IS,  tho  island  of  Re  near  tho  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. 

RiETIARIA,  Arzer-Palakca  in  Bulgaria. 
RAGANDONE,  or  Raoobdo,  Wiedish  Feistbix  in 
8tvria. 

RAPHIA.  Retiia  in  Jadea. 

RAPTUM  FROMONTORIUM,  Ca.-e  Formosa  in 
Africa. 

RARAPIA,  Ferheira  in  Portugal. 

RATiE,  or  Ratis,  Leicester  in  Leicestershire. 

RATIASTUM,  Machecou  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Loirc-Infericurc. 
R ATOST ATH  Y  Bl  US,  the  river  Use,  or  the  Neath 

in  Wales. 
RAUDA,  Roa,  a  town  in  Old  Castile. 
RAURANUM,  Rac m  or  Rom  in  P. 
RAVIU8,  Louoh  Errs  in  Ireland. 
REATE,  Ribti  in  the  Papal  State*. 
REAT1NU8  LACUS,the  L auo-dellr-  M  arm(muc  in 

the  Papal  States. 
RECIIOBOTIR,  Rah aba  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
REFUGIUM  APOLLINIS,  Fano  in  Sicilv. 
RBFUOIUM  GEL  A,  near  Tbrra-Nuova  in  Sicily. 
REGANASBURCH,  Rainehburuum,  Ratibboka,  or 

Auousta  Tibrrii,  the  city  of  Ratisbon. 
REGIANA,  Viu.a-dk-Reyna  in  Andalusia. 
REGILLUS  LACUS,  li.  Lagiiktto-della-Colosna 

in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
REGIO,  Kontshur  TsneaiNBSH  in  Kamelia. 
REGNUM,  Rinowood  in  Southampton. 
HEGULBIUM,  Rbcui.vbr  in  Kent. 
REMI8IANA,  Mum  inn  -  Palaxea  in  Turkish 

Servia. 

RERIGONIUM,  Stratiinavkr  in  Scotland. 
RESAPHA,  Arsoffa  in  Syria. 
RETINA,  Resin  a  in  Neapolitan  Lavoro. 
REUNIA,  Raoooka  in  Venice. 
RHABANA,  Tavoy  in  India. 
RHABON,  the  river  8tl  in  Walachia. 
RHjEDIAS,  the  Whjtk  Dribo  in  Alhania. 
RHAMNUS,  Tauro-Castro  in  Livadia. 
RIIAUSIUM,  Raousa  in  Dalmatia. 
KHEBAS,  the  river  Riwa  in  Anatolia. 
RHEGIUM,  Rrooio  in  Caiabria-Ultra. 
RHEGIUM  LEPIDI,  or  Civttas  Reohim,  Rehio 

in  Modena. 
RHENUS,  the  river  Rhwe  in  Germany. 
RHETICO  MON8,  the  Rimjtian  Alps  in  the  Tyrol. 
RHIGODUNUM,  Ribble-Ckester  ;  according  to 

Mannert,  Richmond  in  Lancashire. 
RHINOCLURA,  or  Rhinooorura,  El  -  Abisii  in 

Lower  Egypt. 
RHITHYMNA,  Rktimo  in  Crete. 
RHIUM,  Cape-di-Fabo  in  Corsica. 
RI1IZON,  Rehibus  or  Rksano  in  Turkish  Montcnc- 


RHIZONICUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  or  Cattaho  in  the 

Adriatic  sea. 
RHIZUS,  Rizkh  or  Irribch  in  Trebkonde. 
RHOBODUNUM,  or  Ebobodcbpm,  Br«xn  in  Mo- 
ravia. 

RIIODA,  Rosas  in  Spanish  Catalonia. 
RHODANUS,  the  Riioke  in  France. 
RHODE,  the  river  Sariool  in  Russia. 
RHODOPE,  Mcwbt  Drsfoto  or  the  Desi-oti  Daoii 
in  Rumclia. 
1     RIIOE,  Kirpk,  a  river  in  Anatolia. 

RHOSSICUS  SCOPULUS,  Cape  Kiiyneyr  or  Tou- 

tosa  in  Syria. 
RHOTANUM,  the  river  Taviobako  in  Corsica. 
RHUBON,  the  Winpau,  a  river  in  Russia;  accord- 
ing to  Gosselin,  the  Niemf.n. 
RUUGIUM,  liBOBNWALDK  m  Prussian 
RHYBDU8,Riesi  in  Sicily. 


RHYMNICI  MONTES,  the  Ural  IfODl 
RHYMNU8,  the  river  Gaburi  in  Russia. 
UK  'IN  A,  Recco  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Genoa. 
RIGOMAGUM,  Rheikmaoex  in  Germany. 
RIOBE,  or  Orrr,  Protims  in  French  ™ 
RIRA,  the  river  Kamouk  in  Rumclia. 
RISARDIR,  Safi  or  Aeaffi  in  Maxocoo. 
RITUMAGUS,  or  Rodepokt,  Rr  in  Normandy. 
RITUPjE,  or  Ad  Km  pis  Port  c  m  Richboroiob  in 
English  Kent. 

RIVUS,  PoNTK-DEI.LA-RlTA  Ot  POBTE-DI-RlVAU  in 

Venice. 

ROBOGDIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  F airhead  or 

Kexxet  Head  in  Antrim,  Ireland. 
ROBORETUM,  Tobbe-de-Mokcorvo  in  Portugal. 
ROBRICA,  Ports-dr-Losque  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Maine-et-Loire. 
ROBUR,  Hokrbcro  in  Baden. 
RODIUM,  Roioihe,  Rote  in  Normandv. 
RODUMNA,  Roakme  in  the  French  dep.  «f  Loin. 
ROM  U  LA,  Kablbtadt  in  Croatia. 
ROMYLIA,  Sub-Romcla  in  Naples. 
ROSCIANUM,  Rosbaxo  in  CaUbria-Citra. 
ROSOLOGIACUM,  or 

schem-Kufri  in  Anatolia. 
ROSTRUM  NEMOVLE,  Min mbuieim  i 
ROTO  MAGUS,  Rouek  in  Normandy. 
RUBI,  Ruvo  in  Neapolitan  Bari. 
RUBICON,  the  river  Pmatello  (Fiumicibo)  in  the 

Papal  States. 
RUBRAS,  C abes as  Robras  in  Andalusia. 
RUBRENSIS  LACUS,  L'Etaxo-oe-Sioeab,  a  lake 

in  Languedoc. 
RUBRIC  ATA,  Olesa  in  Catalonia. 
RUBRICATUS,  the  rirer  Llorrroat  in  Catalonia. 

— Also  the  Seibcs  in  Algeria. 
RUIM  .K,  or  Rhuduk,  Rotioliako  in  the  south  of 

Naples. 

RUESIUM,  or  Rietjx,  St.  Pacure  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Morbihan. 
RUFRiE,  Laoosta  Rcfabja  in  the  Neapolitan  pre*. 

of  Terra-di-Lavoro. 
RURA,  the  river  Roeb  in  Prussian  Aachen. 
RUSADIR,  or  Ryssadirum,  Mkuiju  in  Marocco.— 

Also  Cafo-di-Thes-  Forcas. 
RU8CINO,  La-Tour-di-Roitsbillob  io  the  south  of 

France. — Also  Ilcwcrun  w,  Tau».  or  Vi 

the  river  Tet  in  French  Rouasillon. 
RUSELLiE,  Robkllo  in  Tuscany. 
RUS1BIS,  Maeaoam  in  Marocco. 
RUSICADA,  Stora  on  the  coast  of  Barbarv. 
RUSICIBAR,  RossuRici 

sad  in  Algiers. 
RUSSIPPIR,  PoHTooATBDo  in  Algiers. 
RUSUCCOREjE,  or  Rusuccrum,  Colrah  b  Al- 
giers. 

RUTUBA,  the  river  Rova  or  Roya  in  Nice, 
RUTUNIUM,  Rowtos  in  Shropshire. 
RYSSAD1UM,  Cape  Blabco  on  the  west  of  Africa. 


s 

SAMA,  Saada  or  Saade  in  Arabian  Yemen. — Ah* 
Sabbea  in  the  same. — Also  Assam  on  the  coast  rf 
Abyssinia. 

SABADIBjE,  Liboax ;  according  to  others,  Pcu>- 

Way  in  the  Malay  archipelago. 
SABARA,  Aracah  in  Farther  India. 
SABARIA,  the  river  Mur  in  Austria. 
SABARUS,  the  river  Gaora  in  India. 
SABATA,  or  Sabatorum  V  a  da.  Rayosa  in  the  kiag- 

dom  of  Sardinia. 
SABATE,  Sahatia  Staoba,_ot  Saratibds  Laccb, 

tho  Laoo-di-Braotiabo  in 
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BABATINCA,  St.-Johaxs-k-Tbacm  in  Upper  Aus- 

SABBATUS,  the  river  8atato  in  Calabria. 
SAMS,  the  river  Saxbrb  in  Flanders.— Alto  the 

Tobbe-oel-Savio  in  N.  Italy. 
8ABRI  ANA.  the  river  8b vers  in  England. 
8ACATIA,  Hooeida  in  Arabian  Yemen. 
BACHALITE8  SINUS,  the  Gulp  or  Sadshab, 

Seqeb,  or  Shahb  in  Arabia. 
8ACILI,  Alcorccbr  in  Andalusia. 
8ACIS  AD  PADUM,  Comacchio  in  the  Papal  state 

of  Ferrara. 

SACRUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  St.  Vibcrxt 

in  Portugal. — Aim  Cape  Congo  in  Corsica. 
8.EPINUM,  Sefi.xo  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Mo- 

8.ETABICULA,  Aleira  in  Valencia. 

SiETABIS,  the  Mosttwa  river  in  Spain— Also  tbe 
town  of  Alcot. — Aim  Xativa  in  Valencia. 

8A6ALA88US,  Aolason  Bet  in  Anatolia. 

SAGARICU8  SINUS,  Tbliooi.,  or  the  Gulp  op  Be 
bezex  in  6.  Russia. 

8AGDIANA,  or  Hixdebabi,  Bushxab,  an  island  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

8AGKDA,  Schaoepob,  Slnopub,  or  Saocb  in  In- 
dia. 

8AGRA8.  the  river  Saobiano  in  Calabria. 
8AGUNTIA,  XioosiA  or  Ebooxza  in  Andalusia.— 

Also  Siquexea  in  New  Castile. 
8AGUNTUM,  Murviei>bo  in  Valencia. 
8  A  LA,  the  river  Saalb  in  Prussian  Morse  burg.— 

Also  the  Seala  or  Bexi-Tajiar  in  Marocco.— Also 

the  town  of  Sells  or  Saller.— Also  Setjda  in  An- 

dalusia. 

8ALACIA,  Alsacbdo  Sal  in  Portugal. 

8  A  LAMIAS,  Salemjat  in  Syria. 

SALAM1S,  Pokto-Cobstanxa  in  Cyprus.— Also  Co- 
lo cri.  an  island  near  Greece. 

8ALANIANA,  Sr.  Jaoo-de-Villela  in  Portugal. 

8ALAP1A,  Salpi  in  Capitanata. 

SALAPINA  LACUS,  the  Laqo-di-8alpi  in  Capita- 
nata. 

SALARIA,  Sabiote  hi  Spanish  Jaen. 
SALAURIS,  perhaps  Puebto-dk-8alen  in  Spain. 
SALCHA,  Salemat  in  Damascus. 
SALD.E,  Teoeles  in  Marocco. 
SALDUBA,  the  Rio-Vejwe  in 


the  town  of  Marbella. 
8ALEBRO,  Scarliba  in  Tuscany. 
SALETIO,  Selz  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bas-Rhin. 
SALGANEA,  Sr.  Gbobob  in  Greece. 
SALIA.  the  river  Sella  in  Spanish  Astoria*. 
8ALICE,  8alje  or  Taprobaer,  the  island  of  Ckt- 

lob. 

SALIN.E,  Torre-dellk-Sauxb  in  the  Neapolitan 
prov.  of  Capitanata.— Also  Tokda  in  Transylva- 
nia. 

SALIOCLITA,  Sacla*  in  the  French  dep.  of  Seine- 
et-Oise. 

8ALISSO,  Sulebach  in  Bavaria. 
8ALLUNTUM,  Esej-Slaxa  in  Dalmatia. 
SALMON  A,  the  Salm,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
SALMONE,  Cape  Sidebo  in  Crate. 
8ALMORU8,  or  Halm  this.  Jbxi-Sala  in  Bulgaria. 
8ALODURUM,  the  cant,  of  Solothubs  or  Solbubb 

in  Switaerland. 
SALOPIA,  Shrbwsboby  in  England. 
8ALPESA,  Facialcazar  in  Andalusia. 
8ALSOVIA,  Tdlckb  in  Bulgaria. 
8ALSUL.E,  Salces  in  the  French  dep.  of  Py- 

renees-Orientales. 
SAMACHONITIS,  or  Aquai  Mbbob,  the  Bahb-rl- 

Halbh  in  Syria. 
SAMARA,  the  same  as  Ambiaxl 
SAMRRA,  Saktatoli  in  India. 

VII. 


S AMBUS,  the  river  Sahbul  or  Tshahbl'l  in  In- 
dia. 

SAMICUM,  Neoca*tbo  in  the  Mores. 
SAMOSATA,  Samisat  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
SANCTIO,  Sp.cki>oex  in  Baden. 
SANDA.  Miera  in  Spanish  Oviedo. 
SANGARIUS,  the  river  Saeabia  in  Anatolia. 
SANISERA,  Alajor  in  the  island  Minorca. 
8ANTICUM,  Wasseblboxbcro  in  Austria. 
SANTONUM  PORTUS,  Rochblle,  or  Toxkay- 

Charente  in  French  Poitou. 
SAPIRENE,  Suedoab,  an  island  in  the  Arabian 

gulf. 

SARABRIS.  Toro  in  Spanish  Leon. 
SARALAPIS,  Bubo  us  in  Sardinia. 
SARAPANA.  or  Zadris,  Shabapaxi  in  Georgia. 
SARAVTS,  the  river  Saab  in  France  and  Prus- 
sia. 

SARDI8.  Sart  in  Asia  Minor. 
SARDOPATRIS  FANUM,  Sr.  Hokorato  in  Sar- 
dinia. 

SAREPTA,  Serphaxt  or  Ssakfaxd  in  Syria. 
SARI  PHI  MONTES,  Mouxt  8am  ar  or  Suae  in 

Pei-sian  Khorassan. 
SARMATICI  MONTES,  Molxt  Tatba. 
SARMIA.  Gckrxsby  in  the  English  channel. 
SARNADE.  Ober-Uxxace  in  Turkish  Croatia. 
SARONICUS  SINUS,  tbe  Gitlp  op  Eojxa  in  Greece. 
SARS,  the  river  8ab  or  Ezaro  in  Spain. 
SARUS,  the  river  Sbihajc  in  Asia  Minor. 
8ASINA,  Porto- Cbs area  in  Calabria. 
SASO,  Saseko  in  the  Adriatic. 
8ATACHTHA,  Kokti  or  Ambccote  in  Nubia. 
SATALE  Saeme  in  the  paah.  of  Erzerum. 
SATANACUM,  Steracum  in  Champagne. 
SATICOLA,  Savioxaxo  in  Capitanata,  Naples. 
SATRICUM.  Pratica  in  Campacna-di-Roma. 
SATURA3  PALUS,  Lago-di-Paola  in  Calabria- 

Citra. 

SATYRORUM  IN8UL.E,  the  islands  of  Ahamba 

in  the  Chinese  sea. 
SAUNIUM,  the  river  Saja  in  N.  Old  Castile. 
8AVO,  the  river  Saora  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Te  rra-d  i  -  Lavoro. 
SAVUS,  the  river  Sac  or  Save  in  Austria. 
SAXETANUM,  Motril  in  Spanish  Granada. 
SAXONE8  INSULA  the  islands  Four,  Syll,  and 

Romsob  near  Denmark. 
SCA1DAVA,  Scrdaba,  Orotshce  or  Rctbhue  in 

Bulgaria. 

SCALDIA,  tbe  river  Schei.de  in  France  and  the 

Netherlands. 
SCANDILE,  Skaxoero  in  the  iEgean  sea. 
SCAPTE  HYLE,  Seipsilab  in  Rutnelia. 
SCARBIA,  Scra  exits  in  the  Tyrol. 
SCARDONA.  Abba  in  the  Adriatic  sea. 
SCARDU8,  Mount  Aboertabo  between  Servia  and 

Macedonia. 

SCARNIUNGA.  tho  river  Lbitha  in  Hungry. 
SCARPONA,  Crarpaoxb  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Meurthe. 

SCENA,  the  river  Shaxkor  in  Ireland. 
SCEPSIS,  Emxiupsi  in  Asia  Minor. 
SCHERA,  Calaobro  in  Sicily. 
SCHINU8SA,  Seibosa  in  the  Archipelago. 
SCIATHUS,  Skiatho  in  the  Archipelago. 
8CIDRU8.  Sideroki,  Sidbrso  in  Calabria-Ultra. 
SCINGOMAGU8,  Sezame  in  the  Sardinian  sUtes. 
SCODRA,  Scutari  in  Albania. 
SCOMBRARIA.  tbe  island  of  Islots  in  tbe  bav  of 

Carthage. — Also  Capo-db-Palos  in  Spanish  Mur- 

cia.  , 
SCOMIUS,  Scorbrob,  Witoboha  and  Rulla,  moun- 

Uins  in  Turkey. 
SCOPI,  Ubelp  in  Macedonia. 
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SCULTENNA,  the  river  Panabo  in  the  duchy  of 
Modcna. 

8CURGUM,  Coblib  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 
8CYDRA.  Sidbbo-Kapsa  in  Macedonia. 
SCYLACE,  8iat  in  Anatolia. 
SCYLACEUM,  Squillacb  in  Calabria-Ultra. 
8CYLACEUS,  or  Scylletiocs  8ibus,  the  Gulf  or 

Sqcillace. 
SCYLL^UM,  Scylla  in  Calabria- Ultra. 
SCYLL<EUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Caps  Scylla 

in  the  Morea. 
SOYRU8,  Sktro  in  the  ^Egean  sea. 
8E  BAST  I  A,  Siwab  in  Roum,  Asiatic  Turkey. 
SEBATUM,  Sebex  in  Hungary. 
8EBENNYTUS,  Skmmebkd  in  Lower  Egypt. 
SE  BETH  US,  Films- della-Madalbka  in  Lavoro, 

Naples. 

8EBINUS  LACUS,  Lake  Sbo  or  Iseo  in  Lombardy. 

SECERR.E,  now  St.  Pebe-de-Sercada,  St.  Che- 
losi,  or  8.  Colonia  Sajerba  in  N.  Spain. 

8ECOR,  Sablbs-d'Oloxxes  in  the  French  dep.  of 
La- Vendee. 

8EDINUM,  Stettir  in  Prussian  Pomerania. 

SEGEDO  ANGURINA,  St.  Jaoo-della-Hioubka 
in  Andalusia. 

SEGEDUNUM,  Cousin's  HoreB  in  Northumber- 
land. 

8EOESAMUNCLUM,  St.  Mabja-de-Ribaredo.nda 

in  N.  Spain. 
8EGESSERA,  Bar-sur-Aubp.  in  Champagne. 
SEGI8A,  a  town  of  Spanish  Murcia,  now  Cehooik. 
SEGOBODIUM,  Seveux  in  Franche  Comte. 
8EGOBRIGA,   Seoobbb  in  Spanish  Valencia.— 

Also  Prjeoo  in  Cordova. 
8EGODUNUM,  Rhodez,  Rodbz  in  the  French  dep. 

of  Aveyron. — Also  Sieoeb  ;  according  to  others, 

WuKTZBDRO  in  Westphalia. 
|     8EOONA,  the  Saoxe,  a  river  of  France. 
8EGONTIA,  Siouenxa  in  Old  Castile. 
8EOONTIUM,  Cabxabvob  in  Wales. 
!     8EGORA,  Saumcb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Maino-et- 

Loire. 

8EUOSA,  Escovssb  in  France. 
I     SEGUSIA,  Sua  a  in  Piedmont. 

SELAMBINA,  Salabrrxxa  in  Andalusia. 
SELE,  Salakieh  in  Lower  Egypt. 
SEEESTADIUM,  Schlkttstadt  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Bas-Rhin. 

SELEUC1A,  now  Kephe  a  village  of  Syria. — Also 
Sp.lkfkieu  in  Asia  Minor. — Also  Ul  Modain  in 
Irak- Arahi. 

8ELEUCU8  MONS,  Movr  Salbox  in  the  French 

dep.  of  HantcB-Alpes. 
SELINUS,  Sblexti  in  Asia  Minor. 
8ELLEIS,  the  river  Pachibta  in  the  Morea. 
8ELYBRIA,  8ilivria  in  Rumelia. 
8EMANA  SYLVA,  the  Thurisoiax  Fobest. 
;     SEMIRUS,  Simari,  a  river  in  Calabria. 
:     SEMNE,  Makqalork  in  Hindostan. 
5     8EMPRONII  FORUM,  Fousombbonk  in  the  Papal 
dcleg.  of  Urbino. 
8EMPRONIUM,  Oedexbubo  in  Austria. 
J     8EMULOCENIS,  Ulm  iu  WUrtembcrg. 
j     SENA,  Sajx,  an  island  off  the  W  coast  of  France. — 

Also  Simioaoua  in  the  deleg.  of  Urbino. 
!     SENIA,  Seobia  or  Zenu  in  Croatia. 

8ENTIACA  VILLA,  8iniio  in  the  Prussian  pro  v. 

of  the  Rhine. 
SENUS,  the  May,  a  river  of  Chiampa. 
8EPELACI,  Bdbbiana,  a  town  of  Spanish  Valencia. 
8EPHAR,  Dapar  in  Syria. 
SEPIAS,  Cape  St.  Giorgio  in  Thessaly. 
8EPINUM,  Sipicciiro  in  Central  Italv. 
8EPTEM  F  RAT  US,  the  Afpex-Beroe  mountains 
in  Algiers. 


SEPTEMIACI8,  Mexbtkoex  in  Bavaria. 
8EPTEMPEUA,  St.  Severixo  in  Central  Italv. 
SEPTIMANCA,  Simamca  in  Spanish  Valladolid. 
SEQUANA,  the  Seise,  a  river  of  France. 
SERA,  Sinoak-Fu  in  Siam. 
SERETIUM,  Soricu  in  Dalmatia. 
8ERGENTIUM,  Abtbsiba  Mobte  in  8icily. 
SERIANE.  Sahabimje  or  Sbbia  in  Syria. 
SERION,  Rioks  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gironde. 
SERMYLE,  Revel  in  Russian  Estbonia. 
8EROTA,  Veboceb  or  Vebovito  in  Hungary. 
SERRvE,  Serbs  in  Turkish  Macedonia. 
8ERUS.   See  Sobankus. 

8ERV1TIUM  BANIALUKA,  Sieveboccu  in  Tur- 
kish Bosnia. 
SES8ITES,  SEfiA,  or  Sessia,  a  river  in  Piedmont 
SESTIANiE  AR.E,  Capb  Vilaxo  on  the  NW coast 
of  Spain. 

8ESTIARIA,  Cabo  Qcilates  in  Marocco. 

SESTUS,  Jalowa  in  Rumelia. 

SETELSIS,  Solsoxa  in  Spanish  Catalonia, 

SET  I  A,  Sbtekil  in  Andalusia. 

SETIA,  Sessk  or  Sezea  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Terra-di-  Lavoro. 
SETIDAVA.  Zvr>owo  in  Prussian  Posen. 
8ETIUM,  Cette  in  Langucdoc. 
SETUCI,  Cayeux  in  the  French  dep.  of  8omme. 
SETUIA,  Setiva,  Sevia,  Segovia,  or  Kesmakx, 

Syduxa  in  Hungary;  according  to  Kruse,  Cst- 

ciib. 

8EUMARA,  Samthacbo  in  Georgia. 
SEVERUS  MONS,  Vissa  in  the  Papal  States. 
SEVO  MONS,  the  Kiolex  Moixtaixs  in  Norwiv. 
SEX,  Sexi,  or  Sexitaxum,  Motbil  in  Spanish  Gra- 
nada. 

SIARUM,  Sabacatib  in  Andalusia. 
SIAZUR,  Shahbasocr,  Sckerezub.  in  Irak-Arabi. 
SIBARIA,  or  Saxtiz,  Fubxte-pe-Sibarra  in  Spain. 
SI  BAR  IS,  the  river  Koismir  or  Aladas  in  Asia 
Mino. 

SIBERENE,  Sbvebixa  in  Naples. 
SICAMBRIA,  Alt-Ofex  in  Hungary. 
SICCA  VENERIA,  Keff  in  Tunis. 
SICILIA.  the  island  of  Sicily. 
SIC1LIBRA,  Bazilbah  in  Tunis. 
SIC1NU8,  Sikiko  in  the  ^Egean  sea. 
S1CORIS,  Shore  in  Spanish  Catalonia. 
8ICULIO.    See  Tirlr. 

S1CULUM  FRETUM,  the  Straits  op  Mbssiba. 

8ICUM,  Sebexico  in  Dalmatia. 

S1CYON,  i£oiALU,  or  Mycoke,  now  Basiuco  in 

the  Morea. 
SI  DA,  Eski  in  Anatolia. 

SIDOLONCUM,  or  Skdelaucuh,  Sacuec  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Cote  d'Or. 
SIDON,  Saeida  or  Saida  on  the  Syrian  coast. 
SIEDUS,  Sousa  in  Greece. 

8IGA,  Tafxa,  a  river  in  Algiers.— Also  Nedbora, 

a  village  of  Algiers. 
SIG.EUM,  Jebibhbhb  in  Anatolia. 
SIGMANU8,  the  river  Bore  act  Vox  Remisa*, 

PwECHB-n'ABCAcnoN  in  France. 
SIGNIA,  Seoki  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
SIGRIUM,  Capb  Siobi  in  Lesbos. 
SIGRUS,  Teblub  in  Algeria. 
8IHOR,  the  river  Bbsor  in  8.  Palestine. 
SILARUM,  the  river  Silaro.— Also  Castel-St- 

Pietro  in  the  Papal  States. 
SILARUS,  the  river  Sele  in  Naples. 
SILBIUM,  ad  Silviaxum,  Garaoxobb  in  Bulgaria. 
SILE,  Salkhip.h  in  Egypt. 

SILVINIACUM,  Sauvioby  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Loire  et  Cher. 
81MBRUINA  8TAGNA,  or  Simbbivicm,  Scbiaco 

in  Central  Italy. 
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SIMYLLA,  Cape  St.  Johanb  in  India. 
SIMYRA,  Sum  be  in  Egypt. 

SINAI,  Mount  Catharine  and  Suae- el-  Muba  in  the 

Arabian  desert. 
8INCIACUS  PAGUS,  Sinzieh  or  Sinbieh  in  the 

Prussian  pror.  of  the  Rhine. 
8IND.E,  the  Celebes  Islands  in  the  Indian  sea. 
81NDICU8  PORTUS,  Sokdjice  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
SI  NO  A  R  A,  Sixd-Shab  in  the  pro  v.  of  Al-Gizinili  in 

Persia. 

8INGA8,  the  river  SmBBSx  in  Syria. 
SINGIDAVA,  or  Dkva,  Szeoedik  in  Transylvania. 
8INGONE,  Trbntbin  in  the  NW  of  Hungary. 
SINNIUS,  the  river  Senio  in  the  Papal  States. 
81NONIA,  Zannons,  an  island  in  the  sea  of  Tus- 
cany. 

SIN  LESS  A,  or  Sorbsa,  Rocca-di-Moxdbagose  in 
the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Terrn-di-Lavoro. 

SINUS  FLANATICUS,  the  Bay  of  Quabbabg  in 
the  Adriatic 

SIPHNUS.  Sifanto  in  the  Cyclades. 

SIRBITUM,  Sens aab,  the  capital  of  Sennaar  in 
Africa. 

SIRBON,  or  Sirboxib  Laccb,  Sbbakkt-Babdvil  in 
SIReUTuM  PETRvE,  the  Neapolitan  island  of 

LlTNOA. 

81  RIO,  Sebio,  Siron,  or  Pout  de  Siron  ;  according 
to  others,  Rioxs  in  the  French  dep.  of  Gironde. 

SIRMIO,  Sermionb  in  Venice. 

SIR1S,  Torkb-di-Senna  in  Naples. 

8I8APON,or  8mpo,  now  Auiadan  or  Guadalcanal 
in  Andalusia. 

SISAR,  Ajebbi  in  Algeria. 

8ISC1A,  8iasEK  in  Hungary. 

SITACE,  Ebej-Baodad  in  Persia. 

8IT1FIS,  Setif  in  Algeria. 

S1TILLA.  Thiel  in  France. 

SITIOENTA,  Salsoyia  in  Bulgaria. 

SrrOMAGUS,  Tbetford  in  Cambridgeshire. 

SITTOCATUS,  the  river  Sixd  in  India. 

8LIE8THORP,  Schleswio  in  Denmark. 

SOATRA,  Pravadi  in  Asia  Minor. 

SOBANNUS,  the  river  Meinam  in  Further  India. 

80CANNAA,  the  Ari-Atrak  in  N.  Persia. 

SOETA,  8aqa  in  Asiatic  Russia. 

SOLCI,  Palma-di-Solo  in  Sardinia. 

SOLETUM,  Solito  in  Naples. 

SOLI  A  and  SOLLURCO,  Sax-Lucar-la-Mayor  in 
Andalusia. 

SOLICIUM,  8cHWEmwoBK  in  Holland. 

SOLIMARIACA,  Soi;lo«8B  in  Belgium. 

SOLIS  MONS,  or  Solocis,  Cafe  Caxtib  in  Ma- 

SO^IX^IENSIUM    CtViTAS,  Sollies  in  the 

French  dep.  of  Var. 
SOLOENTIA,  Cape  Booador  in  Africa. 
SOLORIUS  MONS,  the  Sierra-Nevada  or  Sierra- 

dk-los-Vertientrs  in  Spain. 
SOLUS,  Castbllo-di-Solakto  in  Sicily. 
SON  US,  the  river  Soke  or  Sox,  a  tributary  of  the 

Ganges. 

SOPIANjE,  Soppan  or  Zoppia  in  Hungary. 
SORACTES,  Monte-di-St.-Orebte  in  Tuscany. 
SORBIODUNUM,  Old  Sarlm  in  Wiltshire. 
SURD  ICE,  Labb  Leucate  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Aube. 

SORIPHiEA,  Sbrpheat  in  Judaea. 
SOSSIUS,  the  river  Abbna  in  Sicily. 
SPALATUM,  Spalatbo  in  Dalmatia. 
SPATANA,  Triieomalb  in  Ceylon. 
8PAUTA,  Ubmi  or  Urmia  h,  an  ancient  city  of 
Persia. 

SPELUNCA.Sperlonoa  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
SPELUNCvE,  Ostcxi  in  Calabria. 


SPKRCHIUS,  Aoramela  or  Ellada  in  Greece. 
SI'HETZANIUM,  Pbcciana  in  Turkey. 
SI'INA.near  Aboenta  on  the  Po. 
SPINjE,  Spbex  in  Berkshire. 
STABILE,  Castel-a-Mabe  in  Naples. 
STABULUM  NOVUM,  Solivela  or  Saqarre  in 
Spain. 

STACHIR,  St.  Jean,  a  river  in  Africa. 
STAGIRA,  Stavbo  in  Macedonia. 
STALIOCANU8  PORTU8,  8lioean  in  Brittany. 
8TANACUM,  Scbabdiro  in  Austria. 
8TANEDUM.  Czacnitea  in  Dalmatia. 
STATONIA,  Castro  in  Tuscany. 
STENIMACHUM  NICETA8,  Ichtjma  in  Turkev. 
8TENTORI8  PALUS,  the  Gulp  op  Enos. 
STEPHANE,  or  Stepuanio,  Ibtipbaxib  in  Asia 
Minor. 

STEREONTIUM,  Cassel  ;  according  to  Reichardt, 

Stbtxpubt  in  Germany. 
8TIBOETF.S,  or  Zioberib,  the  river  Adji-Su  in 

lYrsir*. 

STILIDA,  (  A1  e-di-Stilo  in  Calabria. 
STLUPI.  Su  n  in  Croatia. 
STOBI,  I-tiii  in  Macedonia. 

ST(ECHA1)KS.  or   Mashiljerbium  Insula,  the 

IIikh ks  I  xi.a  \ m  off  the  8  coast  of  France. 
STRAGONA,  Strbhlek,  Stbjcoau,  or  Schintau  in 

Prussian  Silesia. 
STKATONlt'A,  Franco  Cartba  in  Macedonia. 
STRATONU'EA,  Ebkihisbar  in  Anatolia. 
STRATI'S,  Porta  in  Grecian  Livadia. 
STRKVIN'TA.  Tuebitsck  in  Moravia ;  according  to 
Krnse,  Qcivten. 


STKONGYLE,  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  i 
STRYMONICUS  SINUS,  the  Gulp  op  Coktessa  in 

the  A'jgcnn  sea. 
STUCIA,  Tuccia,  now  the  Duppi  or  Ystwitii,  a 

river  in  Wales. 
STURA,  the  Staba,  a  river  in  Italy. 
STURIA,  the  river  Stor,  in  Danish  Holstein. 
STYMBARA.  Stubbra,  Stobi  in  Macedonia. 
8TYMPHALUS,  Katholikon  or  Kiokba  in  the 

Morea. 

SUA8A,  St.  Lorenzo  in  the  Papal  deleg.  of  Urbino. 
8UBI,  the  river  Francom  in  Catalonia. 
SUBLAQUEUM,  or  Sublacub,  Subiaco  in  the  Cam- 

unpin-di-Roma. 
SUBRITA,  perhaps  Gbutbs  in  Crete. 
SUBUR,  Sitoes  Yillanueva  or  Seoub  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Aveyron. 
SUCHE,  Suaeem  in  Nubia. 

SUCIDAVA,  Osenie  or  Abbbir  in  Austrian  Ga- 
licia. 

6UCR0,  the  river  Xucah  in  Spain. 

SUDERNUM,  Sorteano  in  Tuscany. 

SUDETiE,  or  Scditi  Moxtes,  the  Erzoebiboe  and 

Thcrinoer  Wald  in  Germany. 
SUESTASIl'M,  SurasATiuM  in  Spanish  Biscay. 
SUEVICUS  LACUS,  the  same  as  Bodabic'ls  La- 

crs. 

8ULLIACUM,  or  Balliacum,  8ully-aur-Loire  in 

the  French  dep.  of  Loiret, 
SULLIONAC^E  MONTES,  the  Brocklev  Hills  in 

the  south  of  England. 
8ULMO,  8brmoneta  in  the  Campagna-di-Roma. 
SUMMUM  PYRENiEUM,  Sumport  in  Spain. 
8UMMUS  LACUS,  Sammolico  in  Iuly. 
8UNIUM  PROMONTOR1UM,  Capb  Coloxxi  in 

Attica. 

SUPER/EQUANA  COLONIA,  or  Supehequum, 
Cabtel  Veochio  SuBRsquo  in  Central  Italy. 

SURA,  Gjabar  or  J  a  bar  in  Asiatic  Turkev. 

SURENTINUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Vkbde 
in  Africa. 

8URRATHA,  Um-es  Surrab  in 
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8URRENTUM,  Sosxerro  in  the  Neapolitan  prov. 
of  Lavoro. 

8USA,  Totter,  or  Shuster  in  Persian  KhuBrstan. 
SUSALEUS  VICL'S,  Staobo-ui-Caouabi,  Utta  in 
Sardinia. 

SUSUDATA,  the  eity  of  Bbbuji  in  Prussia. 
8YBARIS,  Sibari  or  Coscile,  a  river  of  Naples,  in 

Calabria-Cttra. 
SYCURIUM,  8iouao  in  Thessaly. 
SYMBOLON,  Balaelava  in  the  Crimea. 
8YME,  Simmi,  an  island  in  the  vEgean  sea. 
8YNAOS,  perhaps  Skgula  in  Asia  Minor. 
SYNNADA,  8aii>  Gazelle  in  Asia  Minor. 
SYPICIUS,  Cala  Sisika  in  Sardinia. 
8YRACUSAN US   PORTUS,  Porto  -  Vecchio  in 

Corsica. 

SYRIAS,  Ibdsjb.  a  cape  on  the  Black  sea. 

SYROS,  Siba  in  the  Agean  sea. 

SYRTIS  MAJOR,  the  Gou  or  Sidra  on  the  N 

coast  of  Africa. 
SYRTIS  MINOR,  the  Golf  of  Cabes  on  the  N 

coast  of  Africa. 


TABERNjE,  Riieik-Zabfrn  in  French  Alsace. — 
Also  Bero-Zaderx  in  Bavaria. — Also  Bbrn-Ca&> 
tkl  in  the  prov.  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 

TAULA,  or  Tabls  Batavokum,  Alblas,  Delft  in 
Holland. 

TABRACA,  Tharbaoa,  Tabaxca  in  Tunis. 

TA  BURN  US  MON8,  Rocca  Raikola,  or  Mobte 

Vbboixe,  Tabdrno  in  Central  Italy. 
TACATUA,  Taeusbh  in  Africa. 
TADER  or  Terebris,  the  Seocba,  a  river  in  Spain. 
TJ5NARUM,  Maina  in  the  Morea. 
T.EZALUM,  Kixkaird's  Head  on  the  E  coast  of 

Scotland. 

TAG.E,  DAMBonAN,  a  town  in  Persia. 
TAGARA,  Oeoohir,  now  Dowlatabad  in  India. 
TAGONIUS,  Hbnabbs,  Tajurna,  a  rivor  of  Spain. 
TAORUS,  TiiKToor  Momte-di-Sjxtka  in  Portugal. 
TAG  US,  the  river  Taoo  or  Two  in  Spain. 
TALABRIGA,  Talavbka-de- la-Reyba  or  Aveiro 

in  Portugal. 
TALARIA,  Tatbia  in  Sicily. 
TALIA,  Tatalia  in  Turkey. 
TALMENA,  Schaima  in  8.  Pei 


TALMIS,  Kalabsche  in  Egypt 

TALUBATIl,  Tafilbt  in  Africa. 

TAMALLUMA,  Calla  in  Algeria. 

TAMARA,  the  Tambre,  a  river  in  Spain. — Also 

Tamrrtor  in  the  south  of  England. 
TAMARICIO  PALMjE,  Tobbb-di-Palma,  Pao- 

li  aba  in  Sicily. 
TAMARUS,  the  river  Takab  in  Cornwall. 
TAMESUS,  the  river  Thames  in  England. 
TAMNUM,  Mobtaokb  in  the  French  dep.  of  Cha- 

rente-Inferieure. 
TAMYRAS,  tho  river  Dakar  in  Syria. 
TANAGER,  the  river  Nboro  in  Italy. 
TANAGRA,  Scamiso,  a  town  in  Greece. 
TANA  IS,  the  river  Don  in  Russia. 
TANAT1S,  the  island  of  Thaket  in  England. 
TANETIS  VICUS,  or  Tanbto,  St.  Illajuo  in  N. 

Italy. 

TANGALA,  Dibdioull  in  India. 

TAN  IS,  Sammah  or  San  in  Upper  Egypt 

TAOCE,  Bendbbiob  in  Persia. 

TAPHLE,  Mroaxisi,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

TAPHIS,  Tafa  in  Nubia. 

TAPHROS.   Foma,  or  Fbetum  Gallicum,  the 

Straits  of  Boxifacio. 
TAPILRL'KA,  the  town  oi  Sfax  iu  Marocco. 


the  ' 


TAPOD1ZUS,  in 

Kodcub-Tarla. 
TARANTASIA,  Monstirbs  in  Savoy. 
TARENTUM,  Tarehto  in  Naples. 
TA  KG  1 NES.  Tacisa  in  Greece. 
TARNANTO,  Alter-Thdak  in  Austria. 
TARN  IS,  Tabu,  a  river  m  th«  French  dep.  of  Tarn. 
TARODUNUM,  Mare  Zatbbb  or  Debexworf  in 

Germany. 
TA  BRA  CON,  Tarraooka  in  Spain. 
TARRAGA,  Labraoa  in  Spain. 
TARSI  UM,  Trmsaiz  in  Hungary. 
TARSUS,  Tabso  in  Asia  Minor. 
TARVANNA,  Thbbocbrw  in  the  Freneh  dep.  of 

Pas-de-Cahus. 
TARVESIUM,  Treviso  in  Lombard  v. 
TASINEMETCM,  Katpel,  a  town  m 
TATH18,  Tauu  in  Nubia. 
TATTA,  Turlao  in  Asia  Minor. 
TAUM  jESTUARIUM,  the  Fbith  of  Tat  in  8*t- 

TA URANIA,  Tobbtto  in  tbs  Neapolitan  prov.  of 
Lavoro. 

TAURE8IUM,  GnrsTBBML  ia  Wallachia. 

TAURIS  INSULA,  Torkola  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
TAURUNUM,  Be 
vonia. 

TAURUS,  Cafo-di-St.-Cboob  in  Sicily. 

Ala-Daoh  or  Al-Kdbdr  in  Asia  Minor. 
TAVA,  Tads.   See  Taub  ^tdabilm. 
TAVIA,  Goiieouxthot  in  Asia  Minor. 
TAXGjETIUM,  Daxwaxo  in  Austria. 
TAYGETUM,  Portajs,  Montb-di-Maixa. 

di-Maira,  a  mountain  in  the  Morea. 
TEANUM  APULORUM,  Posts  Rorro, 

in  Italy. 

TEANUM  SIDICLNUM,  Teaxo  in  the  Neapolitan 

prov.  of  Terra-di-Lavoio. 
TEARI  JULIENSES,  Tbatovbra  in  Spain. 
TEATE  MARRUC1NORUM,  Teaiba  or  ' 

Central  Italy. 
TECEL1A,  Oldbbbboox  or  Elstleth  ia 
TECUM,  the  river  Tbch  in  Langaedoc. 
TEDANIUS,  the  Term  as  ia,  a  rivor  of  Oalmatta. 
TEG  AN  USA,  Isola-di-Cbbvi,  an  island  off  the  8 

coast  of  the  Morea. 
TEGEA,  PALEo-Ertsoon  in  die  Morea. 
TEGULA,  Tedlaua,  a  town  of  Sardinia. 
TEJUM,  TiLios  or  Tios  in  Asia  Minor. 
TELAMON,  the  village  of  Telamone  in 
TELESIA,  Tblbse  in  Central  Italy. 
TELLONUM,  Loc  in  the  Freneh  dep.  of  Var. 
TELMESSUS,  Maori  in  Asia  Minor. 
TELOBIS,  Ma  rtobbll,  Villa  Dellofo  in 
TELO  MARTIU8,  Touloh  in  Languodoe. 
TELONIUS,  Turano  in  Central  Italy. 
TELONNUM,  or  Tblumxcm,  Toulob-si 

in  the  French  dep.  of  Saono-et-Loire. 
TELOS,  Piscopla  Dilos,  one  of  the  Cvcladaa. 
TEMNUS,  Tsohumds-Dao  in  Thessaly.— -Also  Ms- 

niher,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor. 
TENEBRIUM,  Cape  Tobtosa  in  Catalonia. 
TENEDO.  Thibkobr  in  Austria. 
TENOS,  Tbbo  or  Tiro,  one  of  the  CycUdes. 
TEOS,  SBDSHinsHiEB  in  Asia  Minor. 
TEPI1LIS,  Tbflis  or  Tiflis  in  Persia. 
TERGESTE,  or  Tboestba,  the  city  of  Tbumts  in 

Illvria. 

TERGOLAPE,  Vooolbrucx  or  Lambach  in 

TER  I  AS,  I*bstibi,  a  river  in  Sicily. 
TER1NA,  the  Gult  of  Eufbbmia  in  Italy. 
TERMESUS,  Schbnbt  in  Asia  Minor. 
TERM  OS,  or  Tbbmo,  the  Srrka.  a  river  of  .Santima. 
TERNODORUM,  Tobkkbb  in 
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TERPONUS.  I'm :i i k.ilm  m hi.k  in  Carniola. 
TKSANA,  Tesixo  in  Austria. 
TKTARIUM,  Aebhbb  in  Asia  Minor. 
TETRAPYRGIA,  Inoesu  in  Asia  Minor. 
TETUS,  Trieux  in  Franco. 
TEUCERA,  Thibvres  in  Belgium.  . 
TEUDERIUM,  Dbtbrr  in  Germany. 
TEURNIA,  Viluacb,  Labbpiblo  m  Austrian  II- 
Ivria. 

TEUTOBURGIUM,  Bielobebdo  in  Hungary. 
THABBA,  Dobbbb  in  Arabia. 
TIIALAME,  Prastius  in  the  Morea. 
THAPSACUM,  Dkbr  or  Dkir;  according  to  others, 

Zekobia  in  Syria. 
THARO,  8cHARED6JE  or  Zare,  an  island  in  the 

Persian  gulf. 
THARSANDALA,  Czataleza  in  Thrace. 
THAUMACI,  Tajmakj  in  Thessaly. 
THEB.E,  Tuiba  or  Thiva  in  Greece.— Also  Ar~ 

mjro  iii  Thessaly. — Also  Duloma  on  the  coast  of 

the  Arabian  gulf. — Also  Diospolis  Maoka,  Kar- 

xar,  Luxor,  Gubbo,  and  Mkoixet-Abu  in  Egypt. 
THEIPHALIA,  Tippabqk  in  French  Poitou. 
THEMISONIUM.  Dbxisley  in  Asia  Minor. 
THEODONI8  VILLA,  Thiobville  in  the  French 

dep.  of  Moselle. 
THEOTMALA,  DbthOLD  in  Lippe  Detmold. 
THERMiE  SELIN  UNTILE.   See  Ao  Aqoas. 
TH  ERMAICUS  SLNUS.    See  Mackdonicum  Mabb. 
THESPIA,  Eremo  Castro  in  Greece. 
THESSALONICA,  Salokibi  in  Turkey. 
TUEUDARIA,  Todobiaxo  in  Albania. 
THEUDURUM,  Tuodbr  in  Belgium. 
TH  I L  ATICOMUM,  Scbabmbly  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
THIL8APHATA,  Tbllaapab,  Tal-el-Hava  in 

Asiatic  Turkey. 
THIMONEPSI,  Tixsa  in  Egypt. 
THINGS,  Taxa-Serim,  Schdxbib  in  Chinese  Yun- 

nan. 

Til  ISM K.  Kabosia  in  Greece. 
THORONOS,  Isola  Mblerb  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
THOSP1TES,  the  lake  of  Ebbbx  or  Abebs  in  Ar- 
menia. 

THROASCA,  Djirost  or  Girbst  in  Persia. 
THULE,  the  Majxlaxd  of  Shetland. 
THUMELITHA,  Kaxeh  or  Kabo  in  Bomou. 
THY  AM  IS,  Kallama  in  Albania. 
THYATIRA,  Ariiuwar  in  Asia  Minor. 
THYLIA,  the  river  Dyi.b  in  the  Netherlands. 
THY  NT  A.  Kjrpbh,  an  island  in  the  Black  aea. 
TH  YNTAS,  Kiada  Burux,  a  cape  and  town  in  Tar- 
key. 

THYRJ3A.  Tyros  in  the  Morea. 
THYSURUS,  Ei.-Jemme  in  Africa. 
T1ARANTUS,  the  river  Spl  in  Russia. 
TIASA,  Misitra,  a  river  in  the  Morea. 
TIBER! ACUM,  Bbrobb  in  Germany. 
TIBERIOPOLIS,  Iloicx  in  Asia  Minor. 
TIBISCUM,  Cabavan  in  Turkey. 
TIBULA,  Loxoo-Sardo  in  Sardinia. 
TIBUR,  Tivou  in  Central  Italy. 
TICARIUS,  Tioabi,  a  river  in  Corsica. 
TICENUM,  Pavia  in  Lombardy. 
TICHIS,  the  Muoa  or  Lu>bbkuat  Mixob  in  Cata- 
lonia. 

TICINUS,  the  Tkcixo,  a  tributary  of  the  Po. 
TIFERNUM  METAURENSE,  St.  -  Axoelo -  nr- 

Vado  in  Central  Italy. 
TI  FERN  US,  the  Bipbrxo  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 

Molise. 

TIGAVA,  El-Hbrba  in  Barbary. 
TIGE8,  Tbuuseb  in  Tunis. 
TIGRANAANA,  Taubis  in  Armenia. 
TIGULIA.   See  Seoesta  Tioumoruw. 
TILAVENTUM,  the  river  Taouambxto  in  Venice. 


TILLIUM,  Tulla  in  Sardinia. 
TILOX,  Cavallada,  Scaxdola,  a  cape  in  Corsica. 
TIMACHUS,  the  Timor  in  Turkey. 
TIMACUM,  Isperik  in  Bulgaria. 
TIMAGENIS  INSULA,  Hassaxe  in  the  Red  sea. 
TIMETHUS,  Patti,  a  river  in  Sicily. 
TINA,  the  Eobx  in  Fifeshire. 
TINIA,  Tibia,  a  river  in  Central  Italy. 
TINURTIUM,  Tourxous  in  the  French  dep.  of 

Saone-et-Loire. 
TIPARENUS,  Spbzzia,  an  island  of  Greece. 
TIPASA,  Damcs  in  Algiers. 
TISSA,  Raxoaezo  in  Sicilv. 
TITHOREA,  V  huzza  in  Greece. 
TITIANUS  PORTUS,  Torke-di-Campo-Moro  iu 

TITIUM,"  Kerr  a  in  Dalmatia. 
TIUM,  Tnaos  or  Tios  in  Asia  Minor. 
TMOLUS,  the  Boz-Daou,  a  mountain  in  Asia 
Minor. 

TOBIUS,  the  river  Towy  in  Wales. 

TOCASANNA,  the  river  Aracax  in  BengaL 

TOGISONUS,  the  river  Concoxb  in  Venice. 

TOLBIACUM,  Zulcm  or  Tulpich  in  Belgium. 

TOLENUS,  Tubaso  in  Central  Italy. 

TOLETUM,  Toledo  in  Spain. 

TOLIAITS,  the  island  of  Siieppby  in  Kent. 

TOLLEGAT/E,  Tsujate  in  Austrian  Lombardy. 

TOMARA,  Mababco  in  India. 

TOMERUS,  the  Hob,  a  river  in  Persian  Mekran. 

TOM  I,  Tomisvab  in  Bulgaria. 

TONZUS,  the  river  Tdxsa  or  Tuxcza  in  Rumclia. 

TORNODURUM,  Toxxerb  in  French  Champagne. 

TORNOMAGENSIS  VICUS,  Tolbbox  in  France. 

TOXIANDRIA,  Tbssbbdebloo  in  Belgium.  | 

TRAEIS,  the  Tbionto,  a  river  in  Naples. 

TRAGURIUM,  Trau  in  Dalmatia. 

TRAJANA  LEGIO,  Coblbxz  in  the  Prussian  prov. 
of  the  Rhine. 

TRAJECTUM,  or  Trajectos  Rhexi,  Utrecht,  a 
city  of  Holland. 

TRA'JECTUM,  Trajectcs  Moa«,  or  Trajectum 
Tuboboiu  m,  Maehtbicht  in  Limburg. 

TRALLIS,  Sr  1. 1  a n-Hibsab  in  Anatolia. 

TRANSMAR1SCA,  Tromarisca,  Tlktukai  in  Tur-  j 
kish  Bulgaria. 

TRAPEZOPOLIS,  Karadschefc  in  Anatolia. 

TRAPEZUS,  Taraposax,  Trbbuobi*  in  Asia  Minor. 

TRASIMENUS  LAC  US,  Laoo-oi-Perloia  in  Tus- 
cany. 

TRAUNU8,  the  river  Traux  in  Upper  Austria. 
TREBA,  Trbvi  in  the  Campagna-ai-Roma. 
TREBIjE,  T  re  vis,  now  Trevi  in  the  Papal  deleg. 
of  Urbino. 

TRES  TABERNjE,  Borohetto  in  the  Lombardian 

prov.  of  Lodi. 
TRETUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Sebbabus,  a  cape 

in  Algeria.  : 
TREVA,  Travexdahl  or  Tbavemunde  in  Danish 

Holstein. 

TRIBUNCI,  Dbusexheim  in  the  French  dep.  ol  j 
Bas-Rhin. 

TRICA,  Tbicabico  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  B^si- 
licata. 

TRICCA,  Tbicala  in  Thessaly. 
TRIERUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Mbsdbata  in 
Tunis. 

TR1GLYPTUM,  Tbjolyphox,  or  Tbilixoum,  Pkou 
in  India. 

TRINIUM,  Tbjoxo,  a  river  in  Neapolitan  Molise. 

TRIOBRIS,  the  river  Obbjs,  Tblybre  in  the  French 
dep.  of  Cantal. 

TRIPOLI,  Tbipolitxa  in  the  Morea.— Also  Tbibou,  1 
a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey.— Also  Ostravks.  or  | 
Tribul  in  Anatolia.  i 
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TRISANTON,  the  river  Arcs  in 
TRITiEA,  Tritia  in  the  Morea. 
TRITIUM  MOTRICORUM,  Motrkx>  in  Spanish 
Guipiscoa. 

TRITON,  Tritoxis  Lacus,  Shibkah-el-Lowdiah  in 
Tunis. 

TROEZEN,  Dam ai.a  in  the  Morea 
TRONL'M,  BtomiR  in  Dalmatia. 
TUBUN^E,  Turn  ah  in  Alpena. 
TUBUSUPTUS,  Bcro  in  Algeria. 
TUD.E,  Tut  in  Spanish  Galicia. 
TUDER,  Todi  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
TUEROBIS.  the  river  Teipy  in  Wales. 
TUGIENSIS  SALTUS,  the  Sierra-di-Caeorla  in 

Andalusia. 
TULCIS,  Frakcou  in  Spanish  Catalonia. 
TULLONIUM,  Tudela  in  Spanish  Navarre. 
TULLUM,  Toul  in  the  French  dep.  of  Meurthe. 
TUOLA.  GoijO  in  Corsica. 
TURBULA.  Tuvarra  in  Spanish  Mnrcia. 
TURENUM.Traki  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Bnri. 
TURIA.  the  river  Goadalaviar  in  Spain. 
TURIASO.  Tarrazoxa  in  Spanish  Arag«n. 
TURNACUM,  Tourxay  in  Belgian  Hainault. 
TURRES,  Torrkcillah  in  Portugal. 
TURRES  AURELlAN.E,orTuRREs  Claris,  IV 

uoxaxo  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of  Ban. 
TURRU8,  Torre,  Torrents,  a  river  in  Venice. 
TURULIS,  the  river  UnrBA  or  Sjttabis  in  Spanish 

Aragon. 

TURUNTUS,  Dlna,  Wixdait,  a  river  in  Ru^ian 
Kurland. 

TUSCA,  Wadi-bl-Berber,  a  river  in  Tunis. 
TUSCANA,  Toscaxella  in  Tuscany. 
TYANA,  Nikdeh  in  Asia  Minor. 
TYBA.  Taibk  or  Thaibe  in  Syria. 
TYL.E,  Kilios  in  Rumelia. 
TYRU8,  Sur  on  the  coast  of  8yri«. 
TZURULUM,  Stratum  in  Rumelia. 


U 

UCENSE  CASTRUM,  Uees  in  the  French  dep.  of 
Gard. 

UCIENSE,  Marmolejo,  Axucjar  in  Andalusia. 
UDUBA,  the  river  Muares  in  Spanish  Aragon. 
UDURA,  Cardoxa  in  Aragon. 
UFFUGUM,  Fooxaxo  in  Naples. 
UGERNUM,  Beaucaire  in  Lower  Langucdoc 
UGGADIS,  Post  de  l'Archk  in  the  French  dep. 
of  Euro. 

UGIA,  Las  Cabfzab  in  Andalusia. 
ULCISIA  CA8TRA,  Szext-Exdrb  in  Hungary. 
ULDA,  Aoubt,  Oust  in  the  French  dep.  of  Arriege. 
ULIA,  Moxtemator  in  Andalusia. 
I'M  A  RUS.  Olerox,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  France. 
ULPIANUM,  Kostendii.  in  Transylvania. 
ULYSSIS  PORTUS,  8.  Mehsio  inSicily. 
UNA,  the  river  Iouzul  in  Marocco. 
URBA,  Orbe,  Ohbex,  or  Urbach  in  the  Swiss  Pays- 
de-Vaud. 

IT  RBI  AC  A,  ALBAROCires  in  New  Castile. 
URBIS,  the  river  Orbe  in  Piedmont. 
URBS  VETU8,  Orvusto,  a  town  in  Tuscany. 
URCAO,  Ahjoxa  in  Andalusia. 
URCESA,  Reqcena,  Velas,  Orgajs  in  New  Castile. 
URCINIUM,  Ajaccio  in  Corsica. 
URGO,  Gorooha,  an  island  of  Tuscany. 
URIA,  Oria  in  the  Terra  d'Otraxto  of  Naples. 
URIA8  SINUS,  the  Gulp  op  Maxfredoxia  in 
Naples. 

URICONIUM,  or  Vironocoxiuh,  Wroxkter  in 
Salop. 

URIUM,  the  river  Tikto  in  Spain. 


URSOL,E.  Rwssuxox  in  the  French  dep.  of  I«ere. 

I'SADIUM,  Cape  Osem  in  Marocco. 

USCANA,  near  Isturoa  in  the  valley  of  ihe  Drino. 

L'THINA.  Uuise  in  African  Tunis. 

UTICA,  Porto-Farika  in  Tunis. 

UTI8.  the  river  Moxto.np.  in  Italy. 

UXAMA,  Osma  in  Old  Castile. 

UXAMBRACA,  Osma  in  Biscay. 

UXANTI8,  Ocessast  or  Ushaxt,  an  island  oflF  the 

coast  of  Brittany. 
UXELA,  Exeter  in  Devonshire. 
UXELLODUNUM,  Pueciir  oTssolc. 
UXENTUM,  Uoexto  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  o( 

Terra-d'Otranto. 


VACONTIUM,  Vaot-Vasoxv  in  Hungary 
VACORICM,  Bischoppshopbh  or  Waore'ix  in  Aus- 
tria. 

VACUA,  Vouoa.  a  river  of  Portugal. 
VADIMONIS  LACU8,  the  Lagoih  -  Bassaxo  in 
Tuscanv. 

VAGEDRUSA,  Maxomuzza  in  Sicily. 
VAGNIACiE,  Nortiipi.ket  in  Kent 
VAHAL1S.  the  river  Waal  in  Holland. 
VALDANUS,  Larwttx  in  Bosnia 
VALENA,  Valbach  in  Hungary. 
VALVATA,  Forxacette  in  Tuscany. 
VANDOGARA.  Paisley  in  Scotland. 
VANNIA,  Venioxe  in  Venice. 
VAPANE8,  Valpajela  in  Corsica. 
VARA,  the  Firth  op  Cromarty  in  the  north  of 


VARjE,  near  Bodpari  in  Wales. 
VARDANUS,  the  Kcbax,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
VA81S,  Forcaujuibre  in  the  French  dep.  of  Rassc*- 
Alpes. 

VECTA,  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
VEDRA.  the  river  Tynr,  or  the  Wear  in  Durham. 
VEGGIUM,  Vezxo  in  Austria. 
VELINUS  LACUS,  Pie-di-Luco  in  the  Pspal 
States. 

VELITRJ2,  Velletri  in  the  Papal  States. 
VELLAUNODUNUM,  Bracxe  in  Burgundy. 


VEMANIA,  Irmenstadt,  or  perhaps 
Bavaria. 

VENAFRUM,  Vexafri  in  the  Papal  states. 
VENDUM,  Verdo  in  Dalmatia. 
VENEDICUS  SINUS,  the  Gulf  op  Rioa  in  die 
Baltic 

VENETIA,  the  city  of  Vexict. 
VENIATIA,  Vixhaes  in  Portugal. 
VENICNICM  PROMONTORIUM,  the  Bioopt 

Foreland  in  Kent 
VENTA  BELGARUM,  Winchester  in 

shire. 

VENTA  ICENORUM, 
Norfolk. 

VENUSIA,  Vexosa  in  the  Papal  states. 
VERBANUS   LACUS,   the   Lago-Maooiore  in 
Italy. 

VERCELLjE,  Vercrlli  in  Piedmont 
VEREA8UECA.  Puerto-de-Sax-Martin  in  Spain. 
VERLUCIO,  perhaps  Leckham  in  Warwickshire. 
VEROMETUM,  near  Willoijohby  in  I^icester- 
shire. 

VERULAMIUM,  Sr.  Albaxs  in  Herefordshire. 
VESONTIO,  Besaxcox  in  France. 
VESUNNA,  or  Petrocorii,  PHRiar/EtTx  in  France. 
VEX  ALL  A  jESTUARIUM,  Bridoewater  Bay 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn. 
VIADRUS,  the  river  Oder  in  Germany. 
VICENT1A,  Vicexxa  in  Lombaniy. 
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VICTORIA,  Kiwbohs  in  Scotland. 

VIDRUS,  the  Vbciit,  an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  falling 

into  the  Zuyder-Zee. 
VIGENNA,  the  river  Viexke,  an  affluent  of  the 

Loire. 

VINDELIA  PROMONTORICM,  Pobtlakd  Bill 

on  the  coast  of  Dorset. 
VtNDO.  the  river  Webtach  in  Bavaria. 
VINDOBONA,  the  city  of  Viexna. 
VINDOCLADIA,  Wimbourhb,  or  perliaps  Gabs  age 

in  Dorset. 

V1NDOLANA,  Little  Cbestbrs  in  Northumber- 
land. 

VINDOM  ARA,  Ebchebtbr  in  Yorkshire. 
V1NOONISSA,  WiauiscH  in  the  Swiss  cant  of 
Herne. 

VI N  DON  US,  Fikckley  hamlet  in  Hampshire. 

Y1NOVIA,  Bikcbbtek  in  Yorkshire. 

VIRIBALLUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-pe- 
Gabgalo  in  Corsica. 

VIRODUNUM,  Vebdus  in  France. 

VIRVEDIUM  PROMONTORIUM,  Dorcanbbt- 
H bad  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

VOGESUS  MONS,  the  chain  of  the  Vosobs. 

VO LATER RiE,  Vaoa  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany. 

VOLOGESIA,  perhaps  Cofab  in  the  pash.  of  Hag- 
dad. 

VOLS  AS  SINUS,  Calva  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Caith- 
ness. 

VOLSINIENSIS  LACUS,  the  Laoo-di-Bolsexa  in 
Italy 


VOLU8TANA,  Volutea  in  Thessalv. 
VOMANU8,  the  river  Vomaho  in  Italy. 
VULCEIUM,  Bocenco  in  the  Neapolitan  prov.  of 
Apuglia. 

VULTUMUM,  Casteixo-di-Voltcma  in  the  Pa- 
pal states. 


XANTHUS,  the  river  Etchee-Shai  In  Asiatic  Tar- 
key 

XEREDRUS,  the  river  Sotledob  in  the  Punjab. 


z 

ZABATUS,  the  Zab-Ala  river  or  Gbeateb-Zab  in 

the  pash.  of  Bagdad. 
ZACYNTHUS,  the  island  of  Zahtb. 
ZAMA.  Zainah  in  Marocco. 
ZAO  PROMONTORIUM,  perhaps  the  Boc-de- 

Sormh;.**  on  the  S  coast  of  France. 
ZELA.  Zkumi  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
ZEPHYRIUM    PROMONTORIUM,  Capo-di- 

B  ruiz  a  no  on  the  coast  of  Naples. 
ZEUGMA,  near  Bib,  on  the  Euphrates. 
ZINGES  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Deloado  on 

the  coast  of  Africa. 
ZOSTER  PROMONTORIUM,  Cape  Hauees  on 

the  coast  of  Greece. 
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A  A,  a  river  in  France,  Agino. 
A  A,  a  river  in  Westphalia,  Alpha. 
AA.  a  river  in  Switzerland,  Aiphn. 
AACHEN,  Aquisgranum. 
AADAYA,  Castrum  Fontarabiaj. 
AALEN.  Alena.  Ala. 
A  A  MARA,  Pnups. 
AAR,  Arola,  Am  La. 
AAR,  Ahrinca. 
AARAKI,  Narthaciom. 
AARAU,  Araugia,  Arnvia. 
AARBURG,  Arlaburgum,  Aroloburgum. 
AARDAL-FIORD,  Ardalius  ainu*. 
AARGAU,  Argovia. 
A  BACH,  Abacum. 
ABANCAY,  Abancatus. 
ABANO,  Aponum,  Aponus. 
AB-ARACH.  Saraca. 
ABARANER.  Abaranum. 
ABASCIE,  Glaucus. 
ABA8SI,  Baetius. 
ABAZES,  Abkhasia. 
A  HI '.AT  1  A.  Aquas  Aponi. 
ABBEVILLE,  Abbatis  villa,  Abba  villa. 
ABCHERON,  Getara. 
ABECOURT.  HAPECOOirr,  Alba  citria. 
ABENSPERG,  Abusina,  Aventinum. 
ABEN'ST,  Abenhee,  Ampla. 
ABERDEEN  (New),  Abwdona. 
ABERFORTH,  Calcaria. 
ABERFRAW,  Gadiva. 
ABERGAVENNY,  Abergonium. 
ABERNETY,  Abrrdorx,  Abemcthaca. 
ABERYSTWITII,  AberiBtivum. 
A  BESH,  Abbx,  Abaxia  ora. 
ABIAORASSO,  Biaobasha,  Albiate. 
ABI-ATRAK,  Socanaa. 
ABI-KUREN,  Medus. 
ABIVERD,  Apavareticena. 
ABO.  A  boa. 

ABUNDANCE,  Abbatia,  Abundantia. 

A  BR  ANTES,  Abrantium. 

ABROBANIA,  Gao«i-8cnuATTKJi,  Anraria. 

ABRUCENA,  Urci. 

ABRUST,  Abia. 

A  BRUZZO,  Aprutium. 

ABSEL,  Adzkl,  Gaujexe,  Adzelia. 

ABU-AIJAN,  Copar. 

ABUKIR,  Canopos. 

ABUKSHEID,  HeropoiU. 

ABUSIR,  Busins. 

ABUTISCH,  Abotto,  AboUa. 

AB  ZAL,  Coprata*. 

ACAPULCO,  Portus  Aquas  pulchne.  Acapulcum. 
AC 'CAR,  Demetrius. 
ACCOM  B A,  Hvpania. 


ACEOLIO,  Acellium. 

ACERE,  Acerraj. 

ACERENZA,  Acberontia. 

ACERNO,  ActEKxo,  Acernum. 

ACERRA,  Acerne. 

ACHEM,  Acernum. 

ACH1N,  Anchin,  Aquiscinctum. 

ACHINA.  EcniNA,  Echinu,  Echinus. 

AC1IMUNEIN,  Avmmu.mm,  HermopoliB  Magna. 

ACHONRI,  Achada. 

ACHRIDA,  Ochrida,  Ghhtbtekdil,  Achria. 
ACHRIDA,  AchridiH  Lacua. 
ACH8TEDT,  Ackbtedt.  Acsteda. 
ACHTYRKA,  Achvrutu. 
ACKEN,  Aqum  Saxonica;. 
ACLE,  Aclea. 
ACLYBIA,  Clvpea. 
ACOBA,  Elcobatia. 
ACQS,  Dax,  Aqua}  Augustas. 
ACQUAPENDENTE,  Aculn. 
ACQUI.  Aquae  Statiellse,  Acqus*. 
ACRA  SPANDANO,  Metopon. 
ACRE,  St.  Jeax  d'Acre,  Aca,  Acco. 
ACSARAI  Anaxarba. 
ACSU,  the  river  Ascanius. 
ACSU,  Aacanias  Lacus. 
ACTAMAR,  Wax,  Arsisaa. 
ACTAMAR,  Wax,  Artemita. 
ADAMANS,  Maniobe. 
ADAMSHK,  Malea. 
ADDA,  Abdua,  Addua. 
A  DEL,  Zeila,  Adelutn  Regnum. 
ADEL8BERG,  Pastoina. 
ADEN,  Adem,  Adana,  Adanum. 
ADENBURG,  Aldbxbebc 
ADERNO,  Adranum. 
ADIAZZO,  Ajaeco,  Atas,  Adjacium. 
AD1GE,  Etbch,  Athesis,  AIcsiub. 
ADILLA,  Ma»sanites  Sinus. 
ADLERSBERG,  Aquila  montium. 
ADMONT,  Ad  Montes. 
AD  LEMANUM,  Allaman. 
A  DON,  Adonum. 
ADONCO,  Adoncum. 
A  DOUR,  Atdr,  Aturis,  Aturus. 
ADOUR-DE-BAUDEAU,  Aturus  Baudcanicus. 
ADOUR-DE-SUEBE,  Aturus  Silvensia. 
ADR  A,  Abdara. 
ADRAMIT,  Adramvtteoa. 
ADRANA,  Andrinoplc. 
ADRIATIC.  Adria. 
ADR1BE,  Crocodilopolis. 
ADSCHI-SU,  Stiboctes. 
ADSJERUD,  Arsinoe. 
iE(»ERI,  or  Eubrb,  Aqua?  Regie 
jEGER,  Lake  Eokki,  Lgerius  Lacus. 
^LEN,  A101.E,  Ala. 
vERDING,  Em. is.,.  Ariodunum. 
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AERN'ON,  Aebsek, 
jEBOB,  Arria,  Arroa. 
AERSCHOTT,  Areacottttro. 
iETHIOPIC  SEA,  .Ethiopicus  Sinus. 
AFFENBERGE, 
AFKA,  A; ili. tea. 
AG  AY,  Agathenas 
AGUE,  Agatha. 
AGEDABlA,  Naiianioncs. 
AGES,  A  gen  no. 
AG-JALON,  Lyainia. 
AGHER.  Agbera. 
AGHIRMISCH-DAGH,  Ommerius 
AGIA,  Diam. 
AGIO-LI NDI,  Epideliam. 
AGIO-MAMA,  Olynth 
AGITAKI,  Aldi 
AGLA,  Aegis. 
AGLAR,  Aquilxja,  Aquileja. 
AOLASON-BEY,  Sagnlaaaus. 
AGNADEL,  Agniadellum. 
AGNANO,  Aniauaj  Tbermie. 
AGNANO,  Anianua  Lacat. 
AG  NO.  Claxio,  Clanius. 
AGOBEL,  Victoria. 
AGOGNA,  Goosa, 
AGORA,  Agoram. 
AGOSTA,  Augusta. 
A  GOUT,  Acuttu, 
AGRA,  Agara. 

AG  RAM,  Zaobab,  Saoabbia,  Cirita*  Montis  Grac 

ccnais. 
AGRAMELA,  Sperchins. 
AGRAPHA-GEBIRGE,  Pindns. 
AGREDA,  Auguatobriga. 
AGREH,  Artane. 
AGRI,  Aciris. 
AGRIA,  Abieta. 
AGRI-DAGH,  Ararat 
AGRIMONTE,  Grumentum. 
AGROPOLI,  Acropolis. 
AGUARICO,  Ahuarico. 
AGUAS,  Aguarum  Provincia. 
AGUEDA,  ^Emininm. 
AGUERIA,  iEminium. 
AGULHAS,  Acuum  Caput. 
AHUN,  Agedunum. 
AI,  Ay.  Ageiuro. 
AICI1ACH.  Aicn,  Aicha. 
AICHSTADT,  Aureatum. 
AIKLO,  Thyella. 

AIGLE,  Eioei.i.,  in  Switzerland,  Aquilegia,  Ala. 
A1GLE  (Point),  Cat  haristcs. 
AIGLE,  in  France,  Ad  Aquilas. 
AIGUEBELLE,  Aqua  Pulchra. 
AIGUEBELLETE,  Aquaa  Belle. 
AIGUE-PER8E,  Aqua  Sparsa. 
AIGUES,  Eioues,  Eigarus. 
AIGUES-CHAUDES,  Aqtue  Calida\ 
A IGUES-MORTE8,  Aquas  Mortuae. 
AIGUES-VIVES,  Aqos  Vivas. 
AIGUILLES,  Acuum  Caput. 
AIGU1LLON,  Acilio. 
AIL  AH,  Auk  Aelana. 
AILESBURY,  Aeglesburgus. 
A I  ME.  Axima. 
A  IN,  Dai»,  Ens,  Danus. 
AINADJIK,  Neontichos. 
AIN-CAREM,  Aenon. 
AINDAB,  Deba. 
AINGHUL,  Modra. 
AINOD,  Aineda. 
AINTAB,  Antiochia  ad  Taurnm. 
AIR,  Ara,  Acta. 

AIRE,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Pas-de-Calais,  Acris. 


AIRE,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Landes,  Adura. 
AIROLO.  Ebiela,  Ebiolh,  Orie.vt,  Obiem,  Ariola. 
AIR  VAULT,  Oibvaux,  A  urea  vallis,  Aravailk 
AIRY,  Air. 'ileum. 
AISNE,  Axona,  Esna. 
AITONA,  Hitona. 
A IX,  in  i 
Sextisj. 
A1X,  Aa.ua>  Gratiariie. 
AJA,  Himella. 

A  J  A,  Kaxdjes-Robcx,  Criumetopon. 
AJACCIO,  Urcinium. 
AJACCIO,  Adjacium. 
AJACCIO  (Gulp  or).  Adjacii  Sinus. 
AJA-SALLK,  Aja-Jubt,  Feso,  Fioeba, 
AJA8SE,  Papyra. 
AJEBBI,  Sisar. 
AKABAH,  Elamiticus  Sinus. 
AKABET-ASSALOM, 
AKELO,  Ancbialua. 
AKERMAN,  Alba  Julia. 
AKHENYN,  Panopolis. 
AKH1SSAR,  CBojA,Crua. 
AKHISSAR,  Thyatira. 
AKKER,  Ker. 
AKLIBIA,  Clupea. 
AKMESCHID,  Carionitea  i 
AKMIN,  Chemnis. 
AK-8ERAI,  Garaavora. 
AK-SHEHR,  Antiochia  ad  Pisidiara. 
AKSHER,  TeUrium. 
AKSU,  Equiua. 
ALA,  Sarnie. 
ALACUI,  Hahe. 
ALA-DAGH.  Taurus. 
ALAGOA,  Alabon. 
ALA1RAC,  Caatrum  Alarici. 
ALAIS.  Alex,  Alesia. 
ALAJOR,  Sanisera. 
ALANCHES,  Alantia. 
ALAN  IS,  Ancauicum. 
ALARCON,  Ilercao. 
ALASSONA,  Olusson. 
ALATRI,  Alatrium. 
ALATYR,  Alatlr,  Allatara. 
ALA  YAH,  Coracesiuni. 
ALBA,  Alba  Fucentia. 
AL-BAHRI,  Delta,  jEgypt"*  Inferior. 
ALBANI,  Albania  Nova. 
ALBANIA,  Illyria. 
ALBANO,  Albanum,  Alba  Longa. 
ALBAROCHES,  Urbiaca. 
ALBASONA.  Scampa. 
ALBAXIN,  Albasinum. 
ALBE,  Alba.  Alba  Poinpeja. 
ALBA  JULIA,  Cablsbebo,  Ws 

Carolina. 
ALBEGNA,  Albinia. 
ALBEK,  Angulus  Alpium. 
A  LB  EN,  Momtz-del-Cabso,  Albanus. 
ALBEN,  Alpis. 

ALBENGUE,  Albiekoa,  Alba  Ingiu 
ALBERTON,  PanBtonium. 
ALBI,  Albigae. 
A  I.  lil.  Alba  Mursorum. 
ALBIS,  Albius,  Albisns. 
ALBON,  S.-Rom  Ai.sii',  Cast  mi  n  Albouis. 
ALBONOL,  Sexitanum. 
ALBORAN,  Insula  Erroria. 
ALBORG,  Alburgum. 
ALBRET,  Labbit,  Leporctum,  Lehrctum. 
ALBUFERA,  Amoenum  Stagnum. 
ALBUQUERKE,  Albuqcerqce, 

Americanum. 
ALBUQUERQUE, 
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ALCACAK  CEGUER,  AJcasarium  Parvuin. 
A  LC  AC  A  R-  DO-8  A  L.  Alcaaarium  Salinaruui. 
ALCACAR-DE-SAN-JUAN,  Alcaaariura  St.  Joan- 
nia. 

ALCACAR-QUIVIR,  Alcaaarium  Magnum. 
ALCACEDO,  Sal,  Salacia. 
ALCAHIR,  Cairo,  Cairua  Magna. 
ALCAI,  Alcaia. 

ALCALA-DE-GUADAIRA,  Hienipa. 
ALCALA-DE-HENARES,  Complutum. 
ALC  ALA-DEL-RIO,  Aquas  Dura. 
ALCALA-LA-REALE,  AlcaU  Regalia, 
ALCANIZES,  Alcanitium. 
AIX'ANTARA,  Norba  Ceaarea. 
ALCANTARA,  Onobalaa. 
ALCAJiTARILLA,  Alcantara. 
ALCARAZ,  Alcaratium. 
ALC  IRA,  Algeriaa. 
ALCOBAZA,  Eburobritium. 
ALCORRUCEN,  Sacili. 
ALCOY.  Sietabta. 
A  LDBO ROUGH,  Isurium. 
ALECE,  Ualez. 

ALEN,  Aalen,  Ala,  Alena,  Julia  Alensis. 
ALENTEJO,  Provincia  Tranatagana. 
ALEPPO,  Alepum,  BcrcBa. 
ALERIA,  Alalia. 
ALES,  Alesia. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Alexandria. 
ALESSANO,  Alexanum. 
ALESSIO,  Acroliftsus,  Liaaua. 
ALESTEROFORI,  Gaaorua. 
ALETII,  Alecta. 

ALEXANDRETTA,  Scamdebcic,  Alexandria  ad  Is- 

ALEXANDRIA-DE-LA-PAILLAE,  Alexandria 
della  Paolia,  Alexandria  Statiellorum,  a  Palea. 
A  LEX  ANDROW8K,  Alexandrorium. 
ALFACH8.  Tenebrium. 
ALFAQUES,  Ehpaodes,  Alfachusa,  Ruspe. 
ALFIDENA,  Aufidena. 
ALFORD,  Alfordia. 
ALFREDON,  Alfradonium. 
ALGA  I  OLA,  Balagnia. 
ALGARIA,  Algarica. 
ALGAU,  Alemannia  propria. 
A  LG  EC  IRAS,  Algezira. 
ALGHIER,  Alohbr,  Algeria. 
ALGIERS,  Algeria,  Julia  Casaarea, 
ALGIRO,  Efltiae. 

A  I. II  A  MA,  in  Aragon,  Aquas  Bilbitanorum. 

ALU  AM  A,  in  Granada,  ArtigL 

ALIAGA,  Leonica. 

ALICAD,  Alcudi,  Pallentia. 

ALICANTE,  Lucentum. 

ALICUR,  Oateodea. 

ALID1NELLA,  Caria, 

ALIO  A,  Aliola,  Aliadora. 

ALISE,  8t.  Reise  d'Alwr,  Aliso,  Alesia. 

ALIXAN,  Alexianum. 

ALIZETTE,  Aliaontia. 

AL-KHABUR,  Chabur,  Aboraa. 

ALKMAAR,  Alcmaria. 

ALLA-SHEHR,  Pbiladelphia  in  Asia  Minor. 

ALLENBL  KG,  Alias  Caatrum. 

ALLENJOIE,  Allanam  Jovia. 

ALLER,  Alara. 

ALLIER,  Elaver. 

ALLONE8,  Vir. 

ALMACARANO,  Almacharana. 

ALMADAN  and  Guadalcanal,  Siaapon. 

ALMAGRO,  Almagrum. 

ALMAGUER,  Almagra. 

ALMANDRALEJO,  Almandralcgium. 

ALMANZA,  Almantica. 


ALMARAZO,  Lama, 
ALMAS,  Alisca. 
ALMEDA,  Alaena. 
ALMELO,  Almeloa. 
ALM1SSA,  Alminium. 
ALMON8,  Camana  Pontica. 
ALMUDEVAR,  Bortina. 
ALMUNE8SAR,  Almunecara. 
ALMUNIA,  Nertobriga. 
ALNE,  Alaunua. 
ALP.  Alba  Mona. 
ALI'EN,  Alpca. 
ALPHEN.  Albiniana  Caatra. 
ALPNACH,  Alpinaeam. 
ALPROVOANA,  Lcuci  Montea. 
ALPUJARRA8,  Alpuxari  Monies. 
ALRICK,  Elbicb,  Elrica. 
AL-8A1D,  iEgyptuB  Superior. 
ALSEN,  Alaa. 

ALSEN-SUND,  Alsas  Fretum. 
AL-SHEDUR,  Gadaria. 
ALT,  Olt,  AluU. 

ALTAI,  Altajua  Mona,  Anarei  Montes. 
ALTAMURA,  Lupatia*. 
ALT-BAGDAD,  Sitace. 

ALT-BUNZLAU,  Bolealai  Fannin  Vetua,  Bolealavia 
vetuB. 

ALT-CARLE  BY,  Carolina  Antiqua. 

ALT-CAST  I  LI  EN,  Caatella  Vetua. 

ALT-KATZENELNBOGEN,  Cattiinelibocum. 

ALT-DONGALA,  Primia  Parva. 

ALTEN,  Alala-Joca. 

ALTENA,  Altenachiam. 

ALTENAU,  Altenavium. 

ALTENBIESEN,  Juncetana  domua. 

ALTEN  BURG,  in  Bavaria,  Atilia. 

ALTENBURG,  Altenburgum. 

ALTEN  BURG,  Koroa  Bangit. 

ALTENBURG  (Obar),  Ad  Flexum. 

ALTENHOVEN,  Arrianum,  Vctua  Curia. 

ALTENRIF,  Alta  Ripa. 

ALTEN-THAN,  Tarnanto. 

ALTHE1M,  Bragodunum. 

ALT-MAMORA,  Banasa. 

A  LT- M EDI NG EN,  Mesuium. 

ALTMUHL,  Alemannus,  Alimona. 

ALTMUIIL-MUNSTER,  Alemanni,  Monasterinm. 

ALTO-BOSCO,  Colophon. 

ALTO-BOSCO  (Lake),  Selenuaia  Palus. 

ALTRANSTADT.  Antiqua  Ranstadt. 

ALT-OETTINGEN,  Hodingac. 

ALT-OFEN,  Acincum. 

ALTREU,  Alta-Riva. 

ALTRIP,  Alta  Ripa. 

ALT8TATTEN,  Alterpretuni. 

ALVA-DE-TORMES,  Alba. 

ALVERTON,  Albertonia. 

ALVIDONA,  Leridona. 

ALWEND,  Parachoatbraa. 

ALZATO,  Alciatum. 

ALZEY,  Alxheim,  Alceja. 

ALZIRA,  Smtabicula. 

A  MACK,  Amagria. 

AMADABAD,  Annadabatnni. 

AMADAM,  Hamadan,  Ecbatana,  Amadia. 

AMA  1.  Amalia. 

AMALFI,  Melpi,  Melphia. 

AM  A  N  I  LA,  Adamantia,  Amantia. 

AMANZE,ariyer  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haut-Saone, 

Emaua,  A  mans. 
AMANZE,  Eamantia. 
AMARANTE,  Araducta. 
A  MARE,  Cupra  Montana. 
AMASIA,  Amaaea. 
AMA88ERAH,  Amabtbo,  Aniastria. 
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AMATO,  Lamecua. 
AMAXICHI,  Leuow. 
AMAYA,  Amagi*,  Aregia. 
AMBIERTE,  AmberU 
AMBLETEUSE,  Ambletosa. 
AMBLEVE,  Amblavia,  Amblnva. 
AM  BOISE,  Ambacia. 
AMBON,  Amboina. 
AMBOURNAY,  Ambromav, 
AMEDNAGUR,  Omenogara. 
AMELIA,  Ameria. 
AM  ERGO,  Mergura. 
AMERSFORT,  Amifurtia. 
AMERSllAM,  Agmundeahamum. 
AMESBURY,  Ambroaii  Vicua. 
AM-HOF,  Curia  Norici. 
AMIENOIS,  Ambianensig  ager. 
AMIENS,  Ambianum,  Samarobriva. 
AMMERLAND,  Ambria. 
AMMER-SEE,  Ambne  Lacus. 
AMOL,  Galla,  Amolia. 
AMONA,  Anemo. 
AMONDE,  Almon. 
AMONEBURG,  Caatram  ad 
AMPADERE,  Catarractea. 
AMPIGLIONE,  Etnpulum. 
AMPLEPUI8,  Ampliputcum. 
AMPUGN  AM,  Ampuniana. 
AM  PUIS,  Antea. 
AMPURDAM,  Emporienaia 
AMPURIAS,  EmporiK. 
AMSEL-,  Amsekfeld,  Campus  Caaaobua. 
AMSTEL,  Amatela. 

AMSTERDAM,  Amatclicdamum,  Amaterodamurti. 
AMU-DEREJA,  i 
AMUR,  Carina. 
AMY,  Dffidalia. 
ANAGHELONE,  Anngelum. 
ANAH,  Hena,  Anatlian,  Anathun. 
ANAMBA,  Satyroram  i 
ANAPHI,  Anaphe. 
ANCENI8,  Angeniaium. 
ANCHEDIVA,  Angadiva. 
ANCONA,  Marcbia  . 


ANCONE,  Acuaio. 
ANCRE,  Ancora. 
ANCY-LE- FRANC,  Auctlb, 
ANDAGUILA8,  AndaguiU. 
ANDALUSIA,  Vandalitia. 
ANDAMAN S,  Barusaso  Inaul«. 
ANDANCE,  Andancia. 
ANDECHS,  Andex. 
ANDELLE,  Andclejua  Fluviua. 
ANDELOT,  Andeloua. 
ANDELY8,  Andelajua,  Andelejum. 
ANDENNE,  Andana. 
ANDEOL,  Burgiaa. 
ANDERAB,  Bactrua. 
ANDERNACH,  Antunnacum, 
ANDES,  Catenas  Andium. 
ANDORIA,  Lao  d',  Lacua  Andurianua,  L. 
ANDRINOPLE,  Adrana. 
ANDROSEN,  Ardroaa. 
ANDUJAR,  Iliturgia. 
ANDURVIA,  Caicandroa. 
ANDUZE,  Andusia. 

ANF-AL-HAGIAR(Cape),  Bkl-Moste,  Dei  Facie*. 
ANGE  LO-C ASTRO,  Ithoria. 
ANGERMANNFLODT,  Angermannua  fluviua. 
ANGERMANNLAND,  Angcramnnia. 
ANGERS,  Andegava,  Andegavam. 
ANGUIARI,  Anglariam,  Angleria. 
ANGLE,  Angla  Montana. 
ANGLE8EA,  Anglorum  Insula. 
ANGLEN,  Anglia  Minor. 


ANGLURE,  Angledura. 
ANGOULEME, 


ANGOUMOI8,  EcoleaimuB  pagua. 
ANGOURY,  Ancyra. 
ANGUILLA,  Anguia. 
ANHALT  (Duchy  or),  Aacania  Regia 
ANHALT,  Anhaltinum  Vetaa. 
ANJOU,  Caatrum  de  Anjove. 
ANJOU  (Peovihce  or),  / 
ANNAGIOUS,  Annaclngi. 
ANNANDALE,  Annandia. 
ANNE  BON,  Annaboni  Inanla. 
ANNECY  (Lake),  Aneciaa  Lacaa. 
ANNECY-LE-V1EUX,  Anuecinm  vettw. 


ANNECY,  in  Savoy,  Ao« 
ANSBACH,  Onolsbacum. 
ANSE,  Aaaa-Paulini. 
AN8EDONIA,  Coaa. 
ANSENNA,  Angira. 
ANSGA,  Anaita. 
ANSLO.  Ansloga. 
ANTAKIIIA,  An 
ANTALI,  Attalia. 
ANTEQUERA,  Antecaria. 
ANTH1L,  Antilia. 
ANTIBES,  Antipolia. 
ANTIGOA,  Antiqua. 
ANTILODI,  Coryne. 
ANTIMILO,  Antiraeloa. 
ANTIOCHETA,  Antiochea 
ANTIPAROS,  Olearua. 
ANTIVARI,  Antibaram. 
ANTOING.  Antonia. 
ANTRAIN8,  Extkaixs, 
ANTRIM.  Antrinum. 
ANTRODOCO,  " 
AN  VERS, 
ANZA,  Antia. 
ANZI,  Anxia. 

AOSTA,  AugusU  Praetoria. 
AOU8T,  Ulda. 
APENRADE,  Apenroa, 
APLAN8,  PelonUum. 
APPENZELL,  Abbati*  Cella. 
APPLEBY,  Aballaba. 
APREMONT,  Aaprimontium. 
AP8,  Alba  Helveturum. 
APT,  Apta  Julia. 
AQUANILE,  Hyliaa. 
A(^ U  A  PENDENTE, 
AQUARA,  Acquara. 
AQUATACCIO,  Almo. 
AQl  I  LA,  ATella,  Aqojla  in 
ARABA-MADFUN,  Abydua. 
A  RABAT.  Heracleum. 
ARABHISSAR,  Harpaaa. 
ARACAN  (Provixce  or),  Argentia  Regio, 
ARACAN,  Cacosaua,  " 
ARACENA,  Lailia. 
ARA-CLUDIEII,  Claudiaa. 
ARAK,  Kakax,  Hamschk,  A  raceme. 
ARANYAS,  Aranyenaia 
ARANYOS,  A  ran  ua. 
ARAQULL,  Aracillum. 
ARAS,  Araxea. 
ARAU,  Aravia. 
ARAVA,  Arva. 
ARBE,  Scardona. 
ARBERG,  Mona  Arole. 
ARBOI8,  Arboaia,  Arboroaa. 
ARBON,  Arbor  fclix. 
ARBURG,  Arola: 
ARC,  Ca;nua. 
ARC,  Arcue,  Arciua. 
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ARCADIA,  Chelonaticus,  Cyparissus 
ARCADION.  Arcade*. 
ARCHANGEL,  Arohangelopolis, 

Arcangelo. 
ARCHIPELAGO,  Marc  .Egxum. 
ARCOS,  in  SevMe,  Aracosia. 
ARCOS,  in  Aragon,  Arcobriga. 
ARCOS-DE-LA-FRONTERA,  Arci. 
ARCS  (Les),  Castrum  de  Arcubus,  Arcolium. 
ARCUEIL,  Arcua 
ARDA,  Harpcssus 
ARDEK,  Artaxarta. 
ARDENNES, 
ARDFEART,  Ardartum. 
ARDRES,  Anlca. 
AREMBERG,  Areburgiam. 
ARENA,  Sossius. 
ARENE,  Erana. 

AREZZO.  An  ti inn. 

ARGAGNA,  Orgia. 

ARGAU,  Argoja, 

ARGENS,  Argenteoa. 

ARGENTAN,  Argentomam. 

ARGENTARO,  Orbelas,  SoarduB. 

ARGENTEUIL.  in  the  Franco  dep.  of  Seine,  Ar- 

gentolium  ad  Sequanam. 
ARGENTEUIL,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Yonne,  Ar- 

gentolium. 
ARGENTIERE,  Argcntaria. 
ARGENTON,  Argantomagua. 
ARGIVO  CASTRO,  Phyle. 
ARGO,  Argi. 
ARGOVA,  Orgessum. 
ARGCENON,  Argenus. 
ARGYLE,  Argathelia. 
A  RHUS.  Aarhosias  Comitatas. 
ARIANO,  Eqaas  Tnticus. 
ARICCIA,  la  RiooiA,  Aricia  Neraoraha, 
ARICIIOVO,  Trajanopolis  Thraciw. 
A  RISC  H,  Rhinocolura, 
ARITZA,  Ratiara. 
ARJONA,  Urcao. 
ARKEL,  Hercolis  Tractas. 
ARKIKO,  Am  .m  i  ii,  Adutis. 
ARKLOW,  Arcloa. 
ARLBERG,  Arula. 

ARLES,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Bouches-du-Rhone, 

A  re  las,  A  relate. 
ARLES,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Pyrenees  Orienules. 

Arula;. 

ARLEUX,  Arenaium,  Arlodiutn. 
ARLON,  Arolanuni. 
ARMAGH,  Ardimacba. 
ARMAGNAC,  ArmeniacenaiB  Coraitatua. 
ARMANCON,  Armentio. 
ARMENIENSTADT,  Armenopolis. 
ARMENTIERES,  Armcntariie. 
ARMINACHA,  ki.  Bostah,  Comana  Cappadocia. 
ARMIRO,  Eretria  Phthiotidis,  Thebas. 
ARMUIDEN,  Amemuda. 
ARNA,  Andros. 
ARNAUD  BELGRAD,  Elyma. 
ARNAUL,  Milizigeris.  Melizigera. 
ARNAUT  VILAJET1,  Albania. 
ARNAY-LE-DUC,  Arnetiuin,  Arncjnm  Ducis. 
ARNHEIM,  Arecannm. 
ARNO,  Arnus. 
ARNSTADT,  Aristaditrai, 
AROKHAGE,  Arachosia. 
AROLSEN,  Arothia. 
ARONCHES,  Aranum,  Aranci. 
A  RON  DEL,  Aruhdel,  Aruntina. 
A  RONE,  Lama. 
A  ROSEN.  Wbsteraes,  Arosia. 
AROUN,  Triaanton. 


ARPAJON,  Castra. 
ARPASU,  Munis. 
ARPI,  Argyripa,  Arpi. 
ARO.UA,  Arquatum. 
ARGUES,  Area. 
ARRAN,  Glota. 
ARRAS,  Atrcbates, 
ARROE,  Arria. 
ARROUX,  ArrosiuB. 
ARSA,  Arsia. 
ARSOFFA,  Resapha. 
ARSUF,  Antipatria. 
ART  A,  Ambrakia,  Actium. 
ARTA,  AmbraciuB  sinus. 
ARTESINA  MOXTE,  Sergentium. 
ARTINGARI,  Agari  Urbs. 
ARTINGARI,  Argaricus  sinua. 
ARTOIS,  Atrebatensis  comitatos. 
ARZEN,  Magnus  Portns. 
ARZER-PALANCA,  Raetiaria. 
ARZERUM.  Arzen. 
ARZIGNANO, 
A.SBEN,  Agisimba. 
ASCENSION,  Insula  At 
ASCHACH,  Asehavia. 
ASCHAFFENBURG, 


ran. 
ASTHi 


ERSLEBEN,  Ascaria. 
ASCII  NAG  A  R,  Massa. 
ASCHWELL,  Magiovinium. 
ASCI  ANO,  Aqua  Santa. 
ASCOLI,  Asculum  Picenum. 
ASCOLI-DE-SATRIANO,  Asculum  Apuli 
A8FUN,  Aphroditopoli*. 
ASIM  KALES  I,  Jassus. 
ASIM  KALES1,  Jasius  sinus. 
A8INAKA,  Herculis  insula. 
ASNAH,  EuphranU  Turns. 
ASOLA,  Acelum. 
ASOV,  Mmotis. 
ASOW,  Asovia.  Tanais. 
ASPARANETTO,  NausUthmus. 
ASPE,  in  France,  Aspaluca. 
ASPE,  in  Spain,  Aspis. 
ASPEREN,  Caspingium. 
ASPIDO,  Aspis. 
ASPRA,  Casperia. 
ASPRASPITI,  Cirrha. 
ASPRO,  Coronta. 
ASPRONISI,  Therasia. 
ASPROPITI,  Cvpari 

aspropotaMo,  A 

ASSAB,  Adulis,  Saba. 
ASSENS,  Asnesum. 
ASSIMSIHRE, 
ASSIN,  Itys. 
ASSISI,  Asisium. 

ASSOMPriON,  Assumptions  Ci vitas. 
ASSUMITION  (Island  or), 
ASTACO,  Boium. 
ASTARABAD,  Asterabatia. 
ASTI,  Asta. 

ASTORGA,  Austnrica  Augusta. 
ATBARA,  Tacazze,  Astaboras. 
ATELLARO,  Elorum,  Helorus. 
ATELUCOLO,  Gortyna. 
ATH,  Athum. 
ATHANIA,  Aquas  Bil 
ATHENRY,  Athenria. 
ATHERDEE,  Atherda. 
ATH1ES,  Atheiaa. 
ATRI,  Adria. 
ATRIB,  Athribis. 
ATTANEAL,  Attinga. 
ATTAR  US,  Ncbo. 
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ATTIGIO.  Attidium. 
ATTIONY,  Attiniacum. 
ATTOK,  ChoaspeB. 
AUBAGNE,  Allium. 
AUBE,  Alba. 

AUBENAS,  Albesak,  Albenaoium. 
AU BENTON.  Aubanton,  Albantoniam 
AUBETERRE,  Alba  Terra. 
AUBIGNY-VILLE,  Albiniacnm. 
AU  BONNE.  Aula  Bona,  Alpana. 
AUBUSSON,  Albucium. 
AUC'H,  Augusta  Ausciorum. 
AUDE,  Adax. 
AUUENARDE,  Aldenanla. 
AUFNAU,  Augia. 
AUGE.  Algia. 

AUGSBURG,  Augusta  Vtndelicorum. 
AUGST,  Augusta  Rauracorura. 
AULPS,  Alpcs,  Alpium  tuba. 
AUMALE,  Alba  Mala. 
AUNEAU,  Aunun. 
AUNI8,  A  lai  tenuis  Tractus. 
AURAN,  Laurana. 
AURAS.  Aurasiutn. 
AURAY,  Auracium. 
AURE.  Enra. 
AUREILLE,  Teritias. 
AURICH.  Auricum. 
AURIEGE,  Alburacis.  Aurigera. 
AURIGNY,  Okioxy,  Riduna, 
AURILLAC,  AureUacutn. 
AUSE.  Alua. 
AUSsIG,  Austa. 
AUTHIE,  Altiha. 
AUTUN,  AuguBtodunum. 
AUVERONE.  Alvernia. 
AUWEGHEM.  Aldergemnm. 
AUXERRE,  Autesiodorum. 
AUXI-LE-CHATEAU, 
AUXONNE,  Aussona. 
AUZOM,  Alsona. 
AVA,  Chavilah. 
AVA,  a  river,  Daonas. 
AVADOS-RU.  Ethiopia. 
AVALON,  Aballo. 
AVALON  (Pbovixcb  or),  Avallonia. 
AVANCHE,  Avanticum. 
AVAUX,  Avallia  villa. 
AVEIRO,  Averium. 
AVE  I  RON,  Avario. 
AVENAY,  Avenacura. 
AVENZA,  Aventia. 
AVERSE.  Atella. 
AVESNE8,  Avcnnse. 
AVI  DO,  Abvdu«. 
AVIGL1ANA,  Aviliana,  Ocelum. 
AVIGNON,  Avcnio. 
AVIGNONET,  Avcnionctum. 
AVILA,  Abula,  AlbiceUa. 
AVILES,  Avilla. 
AVIS,  Aviaium. 
AVON,  Antona. 
AV RANCHES,  Abrtnc*. 
AWIRS,  Aigremontium. 
AWLE,  Leon. 
AWLON,  Anion. 
AXBRIDGE,  Axa. 
AY,  Evus. 

AYAMONTE,  Aymontium. 
AYAN,  Aiania. 
AY  AS.  jEgse. 
AYE,  Eay,  Eye,  Insula. 
AYERBE.  Ebillinum. 
AYMARQUE,  Atmakiiies,  Armasaniea'. 
AYMERIN8, 


AYR,  Aereus. 
AYTON,  Calydon. 


AZELBURG,  Augusta  C 
AZORISCHE  IN8ELN, 


U  Castra. 


B 

BAALBECK.   See  Balbec. 
BAASSON,  Barna. 
BABA,  Elatca. 

BABA-DAGH,  Vallis  Domitiana. 
BABASSEK,  Babina. 
BABEL,  Bvblus. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  (Straits  or), 
Frctuni. 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  (Cafb),  Palindrome*. 
BAB-EL-MANDEB  (Islabd  or), 
Insula. 

BABENHAUSEN,  Castra  Febiana. 
BABOLITZA,  Cariniana  VaUis. 
BABUROW,  Bauerwitx. 
BACA  I M,  Bacemum. 
BACANO.  Baccanie. 
BACASARA,  Bakbtchisserai. 
BACCH IGLIONE,  Medoacus  minor. 
BACCIUM.  Bex. 
BACHARACII,  Ara  Bacchi. 
BACH  DA,  Basistis. 
BACH  I  A,  Autiane. 
BACH  IAN,  Bacquianum. 
BACODORUM,  Passau. 
BACTRA,  Balkb, 
BACU,  Baraca. 
BADA.  Baden. 

BADAJOZ,  Badia,  Pax  Augusta, 
BADALONA,  B»tolo. 
BADCO  REGIUM,  Jiddah. 
BADEN,  in  Austria, 

Austriacse. 
BADEN,  in  Baden,  Aqua?  Badena. 
BADEN,  in  Switzerland,  Ad  Aquas  Helvetia*, 

Thermae  (Aquas)  Helvetia;. 
BADENOCH,  Badenacha. 
BADEN  WEILER,  Badenvilla. 
BADIA,  Abbatia. 
BADIAH,  Arabia  Deserta. 
BADKIS.  Bitaxa. 
B^EZA,  Batia,  Biatia, 
BAFFA,  Paphos. 
BAGA,  Bacaais. 
BAGAZASAR,  Lssmocopia. 
BAGNA  CAVALLO,  Ad  Caballos. 
BAGNAGAR,  Pitynda. 

BAGNAGUR,  Hyderabad,  or  Gouxwda,  Hippo- 
cura. 

BAGNAREA,  Balnea  Regis,  Balneum  regis. 
BAGNASCO,  Baniascum. 
BAGNERES,  Aqua?  Convenarum. 
BAGNERE8-DE-BIGORRE,  Aquas  Bigerronnm. 
BAGNERE8-DE-LUCHON,  Bagnerisa  Thencx. 
BAG  N  1  OcinaniB. 
BAGNl-D'ALBANO,  Fons  Aponi. 
BAGNI-DI-BALLICANO,  Aqua;  Calidie. 
BAGNI-DI-SAN-CANTINO.  Clusini  Pontes. 
BAGNI-DI-TRIDOLINO,  Ciceronis  Aqua. 
BAGNI  (Lago  di),  Lacus  Albuneus. 
BAGNOLO,  Balncolum. 
BAONOLS,  Balnea. 
BAGNONE,  Bondelia. 
BAGRADOS,  Mejordah. 
BARGRAS,  Fagrw. 

BAHHARET  TABERIA,  Gcneaaritia  lacus. 
BAHRAIM,  - 
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BAH R- BELA-M AH,  Anydros,  Sahara. 
BAHREIN,  Baharema. 
BAHR-EL-ABIAD,  Aataaobaa. 
BAHR-ELf- AKABA,  Elaniticus  Sinaa. 
BAHR-EL-AZREK,  Aatapea. 
BAHR-EL-KOLSUM,  Heroopoliticua  Sinus. 
BAHR-JUSEF,  Hermopolitana  Custodia. 
BAHR-LOUT,  Marc  Mortuum. 
BAHR-NOA,  Borne. 
BAIA,  Bajn. 

BAIA-DE-CADIX,  Gaditanua  Portua. 

BAIARIA,  Admieati,  Eleuthcrua. 

BAIGNEUX,  Balneolum. 

BAILEE UL,  Balliola. 

BAIMOT,  Baitnocium. 

BAIN  BRIG,  Glannobanta. 

BA1NDT,  Hortus  Floridus,  Abbatia  Bintersia. 

BAINS  D'HERCULE,  Mehadia, 

BAIREUTH,  Baruthum. 

BAJA.  Sao  Salvador. 

BAJEUX,  Bajocura.Bajocassiura  civitaa,  Juliobona. 
BA.ION.  Bagyona. 

BA.IONNE,  in  Spain,  Bajoona  ad  Minium. 
BAJONNE,  in  France,  Bajona. 
BAIS,  Batiana. 
BAKTSCHISSERAI, 
BALAGAT,  Balagnatas 
BALAGNA,  Palanta. 
BALAGUER,  Oleastrum,  BeUegarium,  Valagnaria. 
BALAKEA,  Wallachia. 
BALA K LAVA,  Symbolon. 
BALASFALVA,  Blaaii  (Villa  Sancti). 
BALASOR,  Coaarnba. 
BALATON,  Balatinua  Sinua,  Volcea. 
BALK  EC.  Baal-Hamon,  Heliopolia, 
BALCKHUSEN.  Belgica. 
BALDENAU,  Belginum. 
BALFRUSCH,  Oracana. 
BALK,  Dargidua. 

BALKAN-  or  TacincKoja-GEB.,  Hasmus. 

BALKH,  Alexandria  Bactriana,  Bactra. 

BALLAIGNES,  Bellas  Aqua. 

BALLIADA,  Corone. 

BALNEA,  Bagnollea. 

BALNEAS,  Balana?». 

BALSTAL,  BalisteUa, 

BALTIC  SEA,  Mare  Balticum. 

BAMBERG,  Babeberga,  Bergium. 

BAMBIG,  or  Mambedwh,  Barnbyce. 

BAMBOLA,  Auguata  Bilbilia. 

BAMFF,  Baufia. 

BANAL,  Ban. 

BANBEC'ULA,  Bcnbecula. 

BANDA-ORIENTAL,  Uruguay. 

BANGOR.  Il«nRcrtium. 

BAN  J  A-CONGO,  San  Salvador. 

BANNOLAS,  Aquas  Calidas. 

BANUB,  Onuphifl. 

BANZ,  Bantum. 

BAPAUME,  Bapalma. 

BAR-LE-DUC.  Barium  Ducia. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE,  Barium  ad  Albulara. 

BAR-SUR  SEINE,  Barium  ad  Scquanaiu. 

BARABON,  Btrabonna. 

BARACUN,  Baracura. 

BARADAH,  Abana,  Amana. 

BARANYA,  Baranivarium. 

BARBADOS,  Barbata. 

BARBEAUX.  Barbellum. 

BARBEZIEUX,  Barbccillum. 

BARBY,  Barbium  and  Barbienaia  Comitatua. 

BARCA,  Barcana  Provincia. 

BARCA,  Barcamrum  Portua. 

BARCELONA.  Bareino. 

BARCELONE.  Barcino  Vaacona:. 


B  A  RCELONETTE, 
BARCELONETTEXValley.)  ] 
BARCELOR,  Podoperura- 
BARCELOS,  Barcclum. 
BARDEWICK,  Bardenuvicum. 
BARDIANO,  Bardacima. 
BARDINEZZA,  Bardinetium 
BAREGE.  Baredgina  Vallia. 
BARFLEUR,  Barofluctum. 
BARGAS.  Pagrse. 
BARGENY,  Berigonium. 
BARIN,  Paricnna. 
BARJOLS,  Barjolium. 
BARKUL,  Bargun. 
BARLENGA,  Berlenga. 
BARLETTE,  Barolum. 
B  A  ROCHE,  in  HindoaUn,  Baroca. 
BAROCHE,  in  France,  Barocca. 
BAROUTH,  Barygaxa. 
BARRA.  Barray. 
BARRAUX,  Barrana  Arx- 
BARROIS,  Barrensis  Ager. 
BARROW,  Barrojua. 
BARS,  BarscbienBia  Comitatua. 
BARTEN,  Bartonia. 
BARTH,  BardenaU  Principatua. 
BARTKE.  Bardia. 
BARTSCH,  Bariasua. 
B  A  RUTH,  Berytua. 
BARWIC.  Barcovicum. 
BAS,  Baraa. 
BASEL,  Basilca. 
BASENTO,  Caauentua. 
BASIELLICA,  Prwaidium. 
BASIENTO,  BaaerOiuua. 
BASILICA,  Sicyon. 
BASILICATA,  Lucania. 
BASILIPOTAMO,  Enrotaa. 
BAKILUZZA,  Baailuaaa. 
RASRA-FERATH-MELLENE,  Fornth. 
BASSAI,  Basaacum. 
BAS8AIN.  Baaaenum. 
BASS  A  NO  (Laoo  di),  Vadimonia  lacua. 
BASSENTO,  Caauentum. 
B  ASSIGN  AN  A,  Auguata  Batiennorum. 
BASSIGNI.  Baaainia. 
B ASSIGN  Y,  Baaainiacum. 
BASSORA,  Orchoe. 
BASTA,  Bubaatia. 
BASTAN,  Bithynium. 
BASTI,  Baaaea. 

BASTIA,  Mantinorum  Oppidnm,  Mantinum. 
BASTOGNE,  Baatonia,  Baatonacum. 
BATECALO.  Mordula. 
BATEMBURG,  Arx  Batavorum. 
BATH,  Aqnie  Solia,  Bathonia. 
BATMONSTER,  Bathmonaaterium. 
BATON,  Batonia  Inaula. 
BATRON,  Boatra. 
BATSCH,  Bacaienaia  Comitatua. 
BAUCA,  Borillse. 

BAUGE,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Mainc-ct-Loire,  Bal- 

giacum. 
BAUGE,  Bkacoe,  Balgium. 
BAUGENCY,  Balgentiacum. 
BAUGERAIS,  Baugerium. 
BAUME,  Baumes-Lkb-Dameb,  B.dina. 
BAURON,  Diciea. 
BAUTZEN.  Budiaaa. 
BAUVIGNES,  Bovine. 
BAUX,  Baltium. 
BAVANO,  Cercidiua. 
BAVAY,  Bacacum  Nerviorum, 
BAYEUX,  Araegenna,  Bnjucw. 
B  A  YON  A,  Abobrica,  Aobriga. 
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BAYONNE,  LapuHum.  Bnjnna. 

BAYONNE  ISLANDS,  Deorum  InBule,  Bajonss 

Ins. 
BAZA,  Basti. 

BAZADOIS,  Vasatensis  ag*-r. 
BAZAS,  Ci vitas  Vasatica,  Vasatje. 
BAZIEGES,  Badcra. 
BAZILBAH,  Sicilibra. 
BAZILUZZO,  Hcraeleotes. 
BEARN.  Benecliarnia. 
BEAUBEC,  Bcllus  Bccus. 
BEAUCAIRE,  Belloquadra. 
BEAIJCE.  Belsia. 
BEAUFORT,  Bellefordia. 
BEAl'JEU,  Baujovium.  Bellu*  jocus. 
BEAUJOLOIS,  Belli ioccnwa  Ager. 
BEAULIEU,  Bellus  Locos  art  Ligerim. 
BEAULIEU,  in  Vendee,  Bcllns  Lncna. 
BEAULIEU,  in  Conrcze,  Bellus  Locus  ad  Dura- 
niam. 

BEAULIEU.  in  Indre,  Bellas  Locus  ad  Ingerim. 
BEAUMARIS,  Bcllomariscus. 
BEAUMONT,  Bellomontium. 
BEAUMONT-EN-ARGONE,  Bellomontium  in  Ar- 
gona. 

B E  A U MONT-LE- ROGER,  Bellomontium  Rogerii. 
BEAUMONT-LE-VICOMTE,  Bellomontium  Vice- 

BEAUMONT-SUR-OISE,  Bellns  Mons. 

BEAUNE,  Belna,  Vellaudunuin. 

BEAUNE,  Belna. 

BEAUPORT,  Formosa  Statio. 

BEAU  PRE,  Bellipratum. 

BEAUPREAU,  Bellopratum. 

BEAUREPAIRE,  Bella  Rcparia. 

BEAUVAI8,  Bellovaccnsis  Agcr. 

BEAUVAI8,  Bellovacum. 

BEBENHAUSEN,  Febiana  Cast™. 

BECKEM,  Heckena. 

BEDAR1DES,  Bituritae. 

BEDEAII,  Hahiroth. 

BEDI,  Bstana. 

BEDFORD,  Lactodurum. 

BKDUR,  Putirgala. 

BEGIIUI,  Byzacia. 

BEHESNI,  Pindeniasns. 

BEHNESE.    See  Bencsch. 

BEI BAZAR,  Lagania. 

BEILSTEIN,  Bilestinnm. 

BEIT-EL- RAS,  Cnpitolia*. 

BEJA,  Begia,  Pax  Julia. 

BEJAR,  Apiarium. 

BEJER-DE-LA-MD2L,  McrgaUum. 

BEJIE,  Bull*. 

BELA-BANGA,  Dilna. 

BELBECK,  Ugyra. 

BELBEYS.  Patumus. 

BELCH  TI  E,  Belia. 

BELFORTE,  Diomedi*  Insula. 

BELGIUM,  Gallia  Relgica. 

BE  KG  RAD,  Alba  Bulgarica,  Taurumun. 

BELGRADO,  Hvdralis. 

BELI-KESSR,  Miletopoli*. 

BELICE  DESTRO,  Crimisns. 

BE  LIN,  Belendi. 

BELLAC,  Belacum. 

BELLAY,  Belica. 

BELLE-AIGUE,  Bella  Aqua. 

BE LLE-BRANCI I E,  Belln- Branca. 

BELLE- ESTOILE,  Bella  Stella. 

BELLEGARDE.  Bellogardia. 

BELLE- ISLE,  Calonesus. 

BELLELAY,  Bellclagium. 

BELLENZ,  Baltiona,  Bilitionum. 

BELLE-FERCHE,  Bella  Pcrtica. 


BELLEVUE  -  LE8-  BAINS,   Borbonraaj  Aid- 

minm. 
BELLEY,  Belencnm. 
BELLINGER  -  WOLDER  -  8CHANZ, 

dium. 

BELLOWERD,  Clara  Werda. 
BELLUE,  Pclla. 

BELLUNEZE,  Bellunensts  Ager. 
BELLUS,  Belussa. 
BELMONTO,  Bellomontium. 
BELOVAR,  Bellovarium. 
BELOZERA,  or  Bif.ia>-Ose«o,  Bilocerro 
BELT.  Balticnm  Frctum. 
BELTURBET,  Rhaeba. 
BELUTEN,  Corned*. 
BELVEDERE,  Eurvalus. 
BELVEDERE,  Caloscofi,  Elis. 
BELVEDERE,  EUs. 
BEMBE.  Pcme. 
BEMBINADIA,  Nemea. 
BENA,  Bagennn. 
BENAUGE.  Benalgi». 
BENAVARRI.  Bergidom. 
BENAVENTE,  Brigsxium. 
BEND-EMIR,  Araxes. 
BEN  DERRICK,  Taoce. 
BENDUREN,  Ebodurum. 
BENESEH.  Oxyrjnchus. 
BENGAL  (Qm'v  of),  GHngetu«us  sinus. 
BENGARI,  Berenice. 
BENGAZI.  Hartriane. 
BENI-A88ER,  Contra  Laton. 
BENIGEBARA,  Benignclidus 
BENIGUMI,  Benigomia. 
BENI-TEUDI,  Baba. 
BEN W EL,  Condereum. 
BERAUN,  Bcrium. 
BERBACH,  Ripa  prima. 
BERBERE8.  Gastuli. 
BERBEREY,  Barbaria  Terra. 
BE  KG,  Montanus  Ihicatus. 
BERG-SAINT-V1NOX,  ~ 
BERGA.  Berginium. 
BERGAMASCA, 
BERGAMO,  Bcrgomum. 
BERGEL-THAL,  Brexalia  Vallia. 
BERGEN,  Tiberiacum. 
BERGENHUUS,  Bergensia  Prssfectara. 
BERGENLU,  ParnsRsus. 

BERGEN -OP -ZOOM,  Bercixoma,  Berga  ad  7+ 
mam. 

BERGZABERN,  Tabcrnas. 
BERLENGA,  Ervthia. 
BERLIN,  Berolinnm. 
BERMEO,  Vesperies, 
BERMUDEN,  ^Estivnj  Insula; 
BERN,  Aretopolis. 
BERNAY,  Bcrnayum,  Bernacum. 
BERNBURG,  Aretopolis  ad  Salam. 
BERNCA8TEL,  Castellum  MoaeUanum, 

rum,  Tabcrnas  Mosellanica;. 
BERNHARDIN,  Culmcn  St.  Bernbardini. 
BERN  RI ED,  Bcronicum. 
BERNSTADT,  Bcrolstadia. 
BERNSTADT,  Berolstadia 
BERNSTEIN.  Bcrostonum. 
BERRY,  Bituriccnsis  Ducatt 
BER8EL,  Barsalium. 
BERSELLO,  Brixellam. 
BERTiNORO,  Britinoriam. 
BERTRAI8,  Perniciacum. 
BERWICK,  Barcovium. 
BERVV1TSCH,  Fertina. 
BERZETO,  Barcctum. 
BESAGE, 
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BESAGNO,  Bisamnis. 

l'.K>A I . r,  Bcacldunum. 

BESA  N(;ON,  Bcsontium,  Vescontio. 

BESES.  Retains,  Batulo. 

BESOR  Sihor. 

BESSAN,  Bissonum. 

BES8ARABIEN,  Getarum  Desertum. 

BESSIGHEIM,  BcBighamium. 

BESS  IN.  Bagisinns  Agcr. 

BETANSOS,  Flaviam  Brigantium. 

BETHELS  DORF,  Bellenfalva. 

BETHUNE,  Bethunia. 

BETHYSSl  (Bbtiiisv),  BetiBiacum,  Bestum. 

BETTONA,  Vcttona. 

BKTUVE,  BaUvorum  Insula. 

BEUIL,  Boloum. 

BKUTHEN,  Be  than  ia,  Bythomia. 

BEVAGNA.  Merania. 

BEVERLEY,  Bctaaria. 

BEVERSTEDT,  Fabiranum. 

BEVERWICK,  Bevcrovicum. 

BEWDirKY,  BeUilocus. 

BEX,  Baccai. 

BKYPASHA,  Hypania. 

BEZIKRS,  Bajtcrra  Scptimanorum,  Bli  terras, 

BIAGRASSA.    See  Abiagrasso. 

BIALA-CESTRO,  Dccelia. 

BIALOCERKIEW,  Bialoquerca. 

BIBRA,  Biberaha. 

BIBURG,  Epiiiaburgum. 

BIBURG.  Epinaburgum  ad  Vilsam. 

BICANIR,  Bardeati*. 

BICCARI,  Hyccara. 

BIDASSAO/Menlascns.  Vedasus,  Biiloswi. 
BIDSOHOW,  Bytriovia. 
BIECZ,  Becia. 

BIELE  (Lake),  Bicllensis  Liens. 
BIELGOROD,  Belogradum. 
TIKI. I. A.  Bucrella,  Gaamellum. 
BIELOBERDO,  Teutoburgium. 
BIELO-OSERO,  Biloccrensis  Ducatus, 
BIEI/)-OSERO,  Bicla-Oxera. 
BIELHK,  Biclca. 
BIERVLIET,  Birfletum. 
BIESBOSCH,  BicnboBCum. 
BIE8-SCADI,  BieccadiuB  Mono. 
BIFERNO,  Tifernus. 
BIGENIS.  Ahacama. 
BIGORRE  (Le),  Bigerrcnsis  ComiUtus. 
BILBAO,  Bellum  Yadum. 
BILIN,  Bylina. 
BILLE,  Billcna. 

BILLOM.  Bilhomum,  Billemum. 
BILSEN,  Belisia. 
BINAROS,  Binarusia. 
BINA8CO,  Bin*,  Bacena?. 
BINCHE,  Binchium,  Bintium. 
BINCH ESTER,  Bimonium,  Vinnovium. 
BINGEN,  Bingium. 
BINGENHEIM,  Castrum  Valerianum. 
B1NOESCA,  Visontium. 
BIO  (Lake),  Bceheis  Lacus. 
BIOORAD,  Zaravbochia,  Alba  Maris. 
BIORCO,  Birea. 

BIORXEBURG,  Arctopolis,  Bicmcbargum. 
BITP,  Castrum  Pipini. 
HI K.  Birtha. 

BIR  SZABEA,  Becr-Seba. 
BIRO  HE,  Hypajpa. 
BIRO  I.  Acithcnis. 
BIRKET-AL-GARUM.  Mooris. 
BIKNBAUMER  WALI),  Ad 
BIRTHELM,  Birthalbinam. 
BISCAY,  OoJitabria,  Bisoaja. 
BISC  AY  (Bay  or),  ~ 
VII. 


BISCHAH,  Castra  (iertnanorum. 
BISCHOFSLACK,  Locopolia. 
BISCHOF8WEILER  Episcopi  Villa. 
BISCHOF8WERDA,  Episcopi  Insula. 
BISCHOFSZELL.  Episcopi  Cella. 
BISEGLIA,  Vigili®. 
BISENTIO,  Vcflcntium,  Visentinm. 
BISERTA.  Hippo  Diarrhvtus. 
BISHOPSCASTLE,  Episcopi  CaBtnim. 
BISIGNANO,  Bcsidias,  Biwnianu.n. 
BISNAGAR,  Modura. 
BISTRITZ,  Bistricia. 
BITCHE,  Bicina,  Bidiaeum. 
BITEJA,  Bntcium. 
BITOLIA,  Octolophum. 
BITONTO,  Bidruntum,  Biluntutn. 
B1TSCH,  BidiBCum. 
BITTBURG,  Bcda. 
BIUTHERE,  BathycolpuB. 
BIZERTA,  Benzerta. 
BLACKWATER,  IHbrona. 
BLiESOIS,  BlcBensifl  Ager. 
BLAINVILLE,  BIconis  Villa  ad  Mosam. 
BLAINVILLE,  Bloonis  Villa. 
BLAIR,  Blarensis  DucatUB. 
BLAIR.  Blara. 
BLAISE,  Blazi  (Sanct). 
BLAMONT,  Albimontium. 
BLANC  (Lb),  Oblincum. 

BLANDIN,  Abbatia  St.  Petri  in  montc  Blandinio. 
BLANES,  Blanda. 
BLANGY.  Blangiacum. 
BLAUBEUERK,  Blabira. 
BLAVET,  BlabinB. 
BLAVET,  Blabia. 
BLAYE,  Blavia. 
BLECKINGEN,  Blechingia. 
BLEEDA,  Bida. 
BLENIO,  Bellenrer-Thal. 
BLERICK,  Blariacum. 
BLESNEAU,  Blenavium. 
BLETTERANS,  Bleteram. 
BLIE8,  or  Bube,  Blessa. 
BLIS.  PhiliBCum. 
BLOIS.  BlaiBBJ,  Blcsaj. 
BLOTZHEIM,  Bladolshcim. 
BLUMBERG,  Floriinontium. 
BLU M  EN-TH A L,  Florl vallis. 
BOBEXHAUSEN,  Astvia. 
BOCCA-DI-BONIFACIO,  Bonifacii  Sinus. 
BOCHOLT,  Bocholtia. 
BOCINO,  Bucinum. 
BOCKENHEIM,  Boconica. 
BODE N -SEE,  BodAtniciiB,  Brigantinus 
BODMEN,  Bodami  Castrum. 
BODMER-SEE,  Acronius  Lacus. 
BODMIN,  Bosuenna. 
BODOK,  Bodoxia. 
BODRU.  nalicarnassn«. 
BODVAR  Vane. 
BOEBLINGEN,  Bibonium. 
BOEGE,  Bega. 
BOG,  Hvpania. 
BOG  DAN  A.  Hvampolis. 
BOGLIASCO,  Boliascum. 
BOG  Ml  ITT  Y,  Oximngis. 
BOGNA.  Bunia. 
BOH  MEN,  Bojnemnm,  Bohemia. 
BOHMISCH-BROD.  Broda  Bohemica. 
BOIDIA.  or  Voi»a,  Panachnicus. 
BOISBELLE.  Boscobcllum. 
BOIS-GOMMUN,  Commcranura. 
BOJANA,  Barhana. 
BO.IANO.  Bobiannm. 
I  BOK  HAIR,  Nacmsa. 
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BOLANOS,  Noliba. 

BOLGEN,  Beleus. 

BOLI,  Hadrianopolis  Bithynim. 

BOLKENHAIN,  Bolconis  Fanum. 

BOLLENZA,  Brcunia  Vallis. 

BOLOGNA,  Bononia. 

BOLSENA,  Volsinium,  Volsinii. 

BOMARZO,  Polimartium. 

BOMBAY,  Perimuda,  Boa,  Bahia. 

BONA,  Colonia  Gemella  Julia  Hipponcnsis  Pia 

Augusta. 
BONADUZ,  Bcneduciura. 
BONAIR,  Boni  &n% 
BONDENO,  Padinum. 
BONIFACIO,  Bonifacii  Crnta*. 
BONLIEUX,  BonilU. 
BONN,  Bonna. 
BONNEVAL,  Bona  vallis. 
BONNEVILLE,  Bautie. 
BONNEVILLE,  Bonavilla. 
BONNY,  Bonnium. 
BONZIEDEN,  Bonazida. 
BOPFINGEN,  Opias. 
BOPPART,  Baudobrica. 
BORAE8,  Bccrosia. 
BORDEAUX,  Burdigala. 
BORGAS,  Practius. 

BORGHETTO,  Burgctum  ad  Miuctam. 
BORGO-LAVIZARA,  Foram  Libricoram. 
BORGO-DI-8T.-ANGELO,  Burgus  St.  Angeli. 
BORGO-DI-ST.-DON1NO,  Fidentia. 
BORGO-DI-8AN-SEPOLCRO,  Biturgia. 
BORGO-DI-8ESSIA,  Burgus  SesBites. 
BORGO-DI-VAL-DE-TARO,  Burgus  Tari  Vallia. 
BORGOFORTI,  Burgus  Fortis. 
BORGOFRANCO,  Burgum  Francura. 
BORGOMANERO,  Burgomanerum. 
BORIA,  Balsio. 
BORITZA,  Jolcus. 
BORKUM,  Burchania. 
BORNHOLM,  Boringia. 
BORROMEAN  ISLANDS,  Insulm  Cuniculares. 
BOS  AN,  Pessinus, 
BOS-BURUN,  Neptunium. 
BOSCO,  Bosom,  Meaia  sylva. 
BOSSET,  Bacuntius. 
BOSSY,  Buxudis. 
BOST,  Abesta. 
BOSTAN.    See  Arminacha. 
BOTZEN,  Bolsanum, 
BOUCIIAIN,  Bochanium. 
BOUCHALOT,  Vulchalon. 
BOUCHARD,  Bocardi 
BOUDRY,  Baudria. 
BOUILLON,  BuUio. 
BOUIN,  Bovinum. 
BOULENC,  Burgum  Bona?  Gelcnnr. 
BOULNES8,  Tunnocelum. 

BOULOGNE,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haute-Garonnc, 

Bononia  Vasconiaj. 
BOULOGNE,  in  tho  French  dep.  of  Pas-dc  Calais, 

Bononia  Gesoriacum. 
BOULON,  Ad  Stabulum. 
BOULONNOIS  (Le),  Boloniensis  Ager. 
BOURBON,  Insula  Burbonia. 
BOURBON-L'ARCHAMBAUD,  Aqutc  Bormonis, 

Bnrbo  Arcimbaldi. 
BOURBON NE  LPS  BAINS,  Aquas  Borvonis. 
BOURBON  NOI8  (Le),  Bojorum  Ager. 
BOURBOURG.  Broburgum  Morinorum. 
BOURG-ARGENTAL,  Burgus  Argentalis. 
BOURG  DE  HIEROCHIPE,  Hierocepia. 
BOURG  D'OISANS,  Forum  Neronis. 
BOURG-EN-BRESSE,  Burgus  Bressia*. 
BOURG-8T.-ANDEOL,  Burgus  Andeoli. 


BOURG  SUR  MER,  Burgus. 
BOURGE8,  Biturigcs,  Avaricum. 
BOURGEUIL,  Burgolium. 
BOURGNEUF.  Burgum  Novum. 
BOURGNEUF,  Burgum  Novum  ad  Ligerim. 
BOURGOGNE,  Burgundia, 
BOURGOIN,  Bergusium. 
BOURMONT,  Bun.onis  Mons. 
BOUSSAC,  Bnssatium. 
BOUTON,  Batox,  Batonia  insula. 
BOUTZI,  Neda. 
BOVINES,  Boviniacum. 
BOYNE,  Boandus,  Buvinda. 
BOZBERG,  Vocctius. 
BOZ-DAGH,  Tmolus. 
BOZGIA,  Tcnedos. 


BRA,  Barderate,  Braida. 
BRACCIANO,  Arcennum. 
BRACCIANO  (Laoo  di), 
BRADANO,  Brunduno. 
BRAOA,  Augu*ta  Bracara. 
BRAGANZA,  Brigands. 
BRAIN-LE-CHATEAU,  Brennia  ( 
BRAIN-LE-COMTE,  Brennia  Comitis. 
BRAINE,  Brennia  ad  Yidulam. 
BRAINE-D'ALEU,  Brennia  Allodiensis. 
BRAMANT,  Brammovicum. 
BRAMFIELD,  Bravinium. 
BRAMNI,  Adamns. 
BRAMPOR,  Barampura. 
BRAMPTON,  Bramenium. 
BRANDE1S,  Brandusiuin. 
BRANDEMIR,  Cores. 

BRANDENBURG,  Marchia  Brandenburgic*. 
BRANDENBURG,  in  Prussia,  Brandeburgium. 
BRANDENBURG,  Bradeburgum. 
BRANE,  Hebromagus. 
BRANTOME,  Brantosomum. 
BRASLAW,  Bratzlaviensis  Palatinatiu. 
BRA  SLAW,  Braclavia. 
BRASLOW,  Braslovia. 
BRATA,  Brathia. 
BRAUBACH,  Brubacum. 
BRAULIO,  Bormiana  Juga. 
BRAUNAU,  Brunodunum. 
BRA  UN  EGG,  Branecium. 
BRAUNSBERG,  Brunonis  mons. 
BRAUNSCHWEIG,  Brunsvicensis  Ducatu*. 
BRAUNSCHWEIG,  Brunonis  Vicus,  Brutisvfj. 
BRAY,  Braviarum  ad  Sam  a  ram,  Brac<  - 
BRAYCIIIPULT,  Braychiputium  Caput. 
BRAZZA,  Bracchia. 
BRECHIN,  Brechinum. 
BRECKNOCK,  Brechinia. 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  Brechinicn*i»  Ager. 
BR  EE,  Bra-a. 
BREEDEVOORT, 
BREG,  Briga. 
BREGANCON,  Briganc 
BREGEN,  Pergantium. 
BREGENZ,  Bngantinus  ComiUtiiK. 
BREGENZ,  Bregcntinm,  Brcgantum. 
BREGENZ,  a  river,  Bregcntia. 
BREGLIO,  Breliuro. 
BREGNA,  Brennie  Vallis. 
BREGNA,  Brennus  Fluvius. 
RREGNANO,  Brenianum. 
BREISACH,  Mons  Brisiacus. 
BREISGAU,  Brisgovia. 
BREITENECK,  Britenecca. 
BREMBATO-DI-SOTTO, 
BREME,  Brcmctum. 
BREMERWORDE.  Bremerfurda. 
BREMGARTEN,  Bremogartum. 
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BRKNDOLA,  Hrendulum. 
BRENNER,  Brennus  Mons. 
BRENTA,  Medoacus  Major,  Urentesia. 
BR  EN  TON  EGO,  Brentonicum. 
BRENZ,  a  river,  Brenta. 
BRENZ,  Brivcnos,  Brcuta. 
BRESCIA.  Brixia. 
BRESCIANO,  Brixianus  Agcr. 
BRESCON,  Agatha,  Blascon. 
BRESINI,  Brezina. 
BRESLAU,  Vratislavia. 
BR  ESSE,  Rressia. 
BRES8UIRE,  Bcreorinm. 
BREST,  BrivateB  portus. 
BRESTON,  Calatum. 
BRETAGNE,  Britannia  minor. 
BBETENHAM,  Cambrctonium. 
BRETEUIL,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Euro,  Bretal- 
liam. 

BRETEUIL,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oise,  Brete- 
liam. 

BRETIGNI,  Bretiniacum. 
BRETON,  Britannicum  Fretum. 
BRETON  (Cape).  Britonum  Caput. 
BEEUSCH,  Brusca. 
BREYN,  Bruna. 
BRIANCON,  Brigantia. 
BRIANCONET.  Brianzonia  Arx. 
BRIANCONNOIS  (Le),  Brigantiims  Agcr. 
BRIANZA,  Brigantini  Montes. 
BRIARE.  Brivodurum. 
BRIATESTE,  Britexta. 
BRIDGEWATER-BAY,  Vexalla. 
BRIDLINGTON,  Brillondunum. 
BRIE.  Braja,  Bria. 

BRIEG,  BregengfH  Therma?,  Vibericns  pngus. 

BRIEG  in  Silesia,  Brega,  Briga. 

BRIEG,  Brigcnsis  principatus. 

URIEL,  Helium. 

BRIENNE,  Brena. 

BRIES,  Britzna. 

BRIESCIA,  Brisciensis  Palatinatus. 
BRIESCIA,  Briscium. 
BRIEY,  Bricejum. 
BRIEZEN,  Brieza  Fida. 
BRIGACH,  Brigiana. 
BRIGNOLES,  Brinolium,  Brinonia. 
BRIGUEIL,  Brigolinm. 
BRIHUEGA,  Bnaca. 
BRINDI8I,  Brundiaium. 
BRIOU,  Brigeosum. 
BRIOUDE,  Brivaa. 
BRIQUENAY,  Bracanctnm. 
BRIQUENRA8,  Briquerascum. 
BRISACU,  Brisacensis  Vicus. 
BRISIGIIELLA,  Bresegella. 
BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  yEstuarium  St.  Ocorgii. 
BRIVE-LA-GAILLARDE,  Briva  Curretia. 
BRIVIESCA,  Virovesca. 
BRIVIO,  Bripinm. 
BRIXEN,  Bnxina,  Brixinum. 
BROAD,  Broadius  Lacua. 
BROCK  EN,  Bructerus  Mons. 
BROCKLE Y-H I LLS,  Sullionaca;. 
BROCKMERLAND,  Brockmeria. 
BROD,  Hunnobroda. 
BROGE,  Brouagc. 
BROGLIO,  Broilum. 
BROMRERG,  Bidgostia. 
BRONDOLO,  Brundulus  Portu*. 
BRONDRUT,  Pruktrut,  I'orrkntriti,  BrundNia. 
BRONI,  Blandeno. 
BROSZ,  AmbroBiopoliB. 
BROUAGE.  Broagium. 
BROUGHAM,  Braboniacum. 


BROUWERSHAVEN,  Bruvenhavia. 
BROWERS,  Broveri  Fretum. 
BRUCK,  Bruoo  an  i>er  Aar,  Pons  Arohc. 
BRUCK-AN-AMBER,  Ambra,  Anibarum. 
BRUCK-AN-LEYTHA.  Leitas  Pons,  Motenum. 
BRUCK-AN-MUR.  Prcoo,  Pons  Murjc. 
BRUCK- AN- ROER,  Bruchiuin  ad  Ruram. 
BRUGES,  Bruga?  Bcaruiae. 
BRUGG.  Bruga. 
BRUGGE,  Brugre. 
BRUGGEN,  Mederiacum. 
BRUGGERFAHRT,  Brugensis  Fossa. 
BRUGH,  Crococalanum. 
BRUL.  Brielium. 
BRUMPT,  Breucomagum. 
BRIINN,  Brinnium,  Brunna. 
BRUNNER  KREI8,  Brunncnais  Circulus. 
BRUNNSTADT,  Urunca. 
BRUNSBUTTEL, 
BRUS.  Bursa. 
BRU8SEL,  Braxella. 
BRZESCIE,  Brestiensis  Palatini! 
BRZESK,  Brestia  ad  Hvpanim. 
BRZESK,  in  Poland,  Brest*. 
BUA.  Boa,  Bavo. 
BUCH,  Bojatum. 
BUCHAN,  Bodom. 
BUCHAU.  Bucbavia  Bohemica. 
BUCHAU,  in  Bavaria,  Buchavin 
BUCHAU,  Fagonia. 
BUCH  EN,  Hohbuochi. 
BUCH8WEILER,  Buxovilla, 
BUCKER-FIORD,  Aardalious  Sinus. 
BUCKOR,  Buchoria. 
BUCORTA,  Butrotus. 
BUDACH,  Badacum. 
BCDIMIR,  Tronum. 
BUDINGEN,  Budinga. 
Bl'DNOCK,  Butnocum. 
BUDOA,  Batuo. 
BUDWEI8,  Budoviclum. 
BUENO-DESEO,  Desidorii  Promontoiium. 
BUENOS  AYRE8,  Bonus  Aer. 
BUFLES,  Bubalorum  Lacus. 
BUGEY,  Beugesia,  Bugia. 
BUGGIANO,  Bcllavista. 
BUGIE,  Chobaj. 
BITS,  Busium,  Buxium. 
BUITRAGO,  BliUbrum. 
BUJUK-KALEH,  Cotyora. 
BULAWADNI,  Philomelium. 
BULLE,  Bulium. 
BULLERBORN,  Fons  Rcsonus. 
BL'LLES,  Bubul». 
BULNESS,  Blatobulgium. 
BUNARBASCHI,  Ilium  Vetus. 
BUNOO,  Bundiura. 
BUNZLAU,  Bolesla 


BUQUOI,  Buquoium. 
BURBASCHA,  Obrima,  Orgaa. 
BUREN.  Bura. 
BURG,  Tubusuptus. 
BURGAS,  Bergula?. 
BURGAU,  Burgavla. 
BURGHAUSEN,  Burchuaa. 
BURGOS,  Burgi. 

BURGSCHEIDUNGEN,  Dispurgura. 
BURGUND,  Bourgogne. 
BURGUNDIER,  Mugilones. 
BURICH,  Burichum. 
BURLOS,  Buticus  Lacua. 
BURONZO,  Borontium. 
BURRAMPUTER,  Dvardanca. 
BURRIANA,  Sepelaci. 
BURSA,  Prusa. 
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BURUGKERD,  Hcraclca  Media. 
BURUZ,  Cibyra. 
BURY,  FauHtini  Villa. 
BURZENLAND,  Barein. 
BUSETO,  Bttxetum,  Bnssetttrn. 
BUSO,  Busnm  Promontorium. 
BUSSENTO,  Buxentin*. 

BUSSIERE-POITEVINE,  Buxcrium  Fictonum. 

BUSTEREH,  Cvbistra. 

BUSTO-GRANDE.  Buntum  Magnum. 

BUTERA,  Butorium. 

BUTOW.  Butavia. 

BUTRINTO,  Buthrotum. 

BUTRIO,  Butrium  Umbrorum. 

BUTZOW.  Bcucinnm. 

BUZANCOI8,  Buzancajum. 

BYSTRZYCA,  Bvstricium. 


CABECON,  Congium. 

CABES,  Svrtifl  minor. 

CABEZAS-RUBIAS,  Ad  Rubrog. 

CABIA,  CarcRRus. 

CABLASVAR,  Cabalaoa. 

CABO.    See  Capo. 

CABRA.  Egabra. 

CABRERA,  Capraria. 

CABRIERES,  Capraria. 

CABUL,  Ariganim. 

CABYLAN,  Cabyle. 

CACORLO.  Cazorla. 

CAD  AGNES,  Cadacherium. 

CADDE,  Cawo  Dei  Fcedus. 

CADIZ,  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana,  Gadea,  ium. 

CADIZ  (Gui.f  op).  Fretum  Gaditanum. 

CADORE,  Cadubrium. 

CADOEINO  (II).  Cadorinus  Agor. 

CADSAND,  Casaanda. 

CAEN,  Cadomum. 

CAER-GWEND,  Venta  Silurum. 

CAER-LEON,  Cakrlion,  l»ca  Silurom. 

CAERMARTHEN,  Maridunensis  ComitatUh. 

CAERMARTHEN,  Maridunum. 

CAERNARVON,  Arvonia. 

CAERWENT.  Ventidunum. 

CAFFA,  Capha. 

CAFZA,  Capaa. 

CAGLI,  Ad  Callem,  Calium. 

CAGLIARI,  Caralitanum  Promontorium. 

CAGLIARI,  Calaris. 

CAGLIARI  (Gitlf  or),  Oral  it  arms  Sinui*. 

CAHORLE,  Caprulas. 

CAHORS,  Cadurci,  Divona  Cadurcorum. 

CAIFFA,  Ecbatana. 

CAILLY,  Bibe. 

CAIMAN  ISLAND,  Crocodilorum  Insula. 
CAIRO,  Canalicum. 
CAITHNESS.  Cathencsia. 
CAJANELLO,  Callicula. 
CAJAZZO,  Gajazzo,  Calatia. 
CARET,  Gaguetia. 
CALA-LONGA,  Cinium. 
C  A  LA  AH,  Calaa, 
CALABRIA.  Bruttinm. 

CALABRIA  CITERIORE,  Conscntinn  Piovincia. 
CALAC,  Calabrum. 
CALAGERO,  Schera. 
CALAHORRA,  Calagorina,  Calaguii». 
CALAIOTE.  Metacum. 
CALAIS,  Calctum. 
CALAMAT,  Cclama. 
CALANDRA,  Menda-. 
CALARUEGA,  Calaroga. 


CALA-SISINA.  8vpioiuR. 
CALATABELLOTA.  iBburuR. 
C  A  L  AT  A  G I  RON  E.  Calata  Hiemnis. 
CALATAYUD,  Bilbilis  Nova. 
CALBE,  Calba  ad  Salam. 
CALBE.  Calba  Palavi  —  Marcbi;e, 
CALDERN,  Caldarium. 
CALENDO,  Lalasia. 
CALEPIO,  Calcpium. 
CALIACA,  Calatis. 
CALICUT.  Bacari. 

CALIFORNIAN  GULF,  Mare  Rubrnm,  or  Par- 

pareum. 
CALISSIN.  Ronbelnm  Caput. 
CALLAII,  Tamallnma. 
CALLEANI,  Calligeria. 
CALLEN,  Calanum. 
CALLIAMERE,  Calligicum. 
CALLISANE.  Calcaria. 
CALMAR-8UND,  Fretum  Calmarienso. 
CALMTNE,  Calymna. 
CALMONT,  Calvo-Mons. 
CALONI,  Pvrrba. 
CALPENTLNE,  Anirismundi. 
CALTA  BELLOTA,  Invenm. 
CALUI-ACRA.  Calinacron. 
CALVA-BAY,  Volsas. 
CALVI.  Cale. 

CALVISANO,  Forum  Calvisii. 

CALW,  Calba. 

CALZADA,  Calciata. 

CAMARANA,  Camarina. 

CAMARASA.  Cysium. 

CAMARGUE.  Camaria. 

CAMA8CH.  Comagene. 

CAMBAY,  Monoglossum. 

CAMBAY  (Gulp  op),  Barypazcnns  Sinn*. 

CAMBRAY,  Camaracum,  Cameracum. 

CAMBRESIS,  CameraceiiRis  Aper. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Cantabrijrieiinis  Comitatua. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Camboricum,  Cantabrigia. 

CAMELIONO,  Cema. 

C  AMEN  I.  Automate,  Hiera. 

CAMENZ.  Camentia  ad  Nisaam. 

CAMERA-LA-TORRE,  Hcrculin  Turn*. 

CAMERINO,  Comarus. 

CAMERINO,  Camcrinuui. 

CAMIN,  Caminium. 

CAMIN,  Caminum. 

CAMISANO,  CamisRanum. 

CAMPAGNA,  Campania. 

CAMPAGNA-DI-ROMA,  Ijitium. 

CAMPEN,  Campania  ad  Isalani. 

CAMPI-DOGLIO.  Capitoliuni. 

CAMPIGNE.  Campinia. 

CAMPOLI,  Camplum. 

CAMPOLSCHIN,  Campus  DulcinuR. 

CAMPREDON.  CampuB  rotunduR. 

C  A  N  A  L-DE-  BR  I A  RE,  Brivodurenso  Incile. 

CANAL-DI-FERIS1NA,  FariBinenwh  Sinuv 

CANALE-DI-ST.-ALBERTO,  Fosaa  McaRanica. 

CANARA,  Cottonara. 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  Atlantic**  Insula-,  liwal* 

Canarinj,  Fortunata;. 
CANAVE8E,  Canapiiinm. 
CANCHE,  CantiiiR. 
CANDAHAR,  Capisacne. 
CANDE,  Candrcum. 
CANDI,  Maagrammum. 
CANDIA,  Acria, 
CANDRIA,  Dl 
CANE  A,  Cydonia. 
CANES.  Ad  Horrea,  .Egitua. 
CANETO,  Bebrincum. 
CANGAS-DE-ONIS, 
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CANI,  Dracontia. 
CAMK8HACK.  Carcinlte* 
CANIXA.  Chaotiiti. 
CANISCHA,  CanUia  ad  Dravam. 
CANISTRO,  Ampelusia. 
CANNA.  Camicus. 
CANNONDEN,  OoamUam. 
CANO.  Censor*, 
CANOSA,  Can u sin m. 
CANOSSA,  Canosium. 
CANOUKGUE,  Canorgia. 
CANOVIA  (La),  Candavia. 
CAN8TADT,  Cana,  CantaropoliH. 
CANTAL.  CVltorum  Montes. 
CANTAVIEJA,  Carthago  Vetus. 
CANTAZARO.  Cantacium. 
CANTECROIX,  Cantecniciu m. 
CANTKLLE-LA-V1EILLE,  Cantilia. 
CANTERA,  Abolus,  Acesines. 
CANTERBURY,  Cantuaria,  Durovemum. 
CANTIRE,  or  Kixtvre,  Canticra. 
CANVEY,  Convenno*. 
CANZO,  Cantium. 
CAOURS,  Cavortium. 
CAPACCIO,  Caput  Aqueum. 
CAPE,  Capes,  Tacapa. 
CAPE  AGUILHA8.  Caput  Acunm. 
CAPE  BABA,  Lectum, 
CAPE  BERBIERI,  Dardanis. 
CAPE  BIANCO.  Drcpanum  Prom. 
CAPE  BLANCO.  Rvsaadium  I'rom. 
CAPE  BOEO,  Lilyb'teum  Prom. 
CAPE  BOJADOR,  Solventia. 
CAPE  BONO,  Herma?a. 
CAPE  BRETON,  Britonum  Caput. 
CAPE  CALASNANE,  Boruum  I'r. 
CAPE  CAMORIN,  Comaria. 
CAPE  CANAN,  Ccplmla;  Pr. 
CAPE  CANT  I  ERE,  Epidiutn  Pr. 
CAPE  CANTIN,  Solis  Mons. 
CAPE  CAVATI,  Curias. 
CAPE  CHELIDONI,  Chclidonium  Pr. 
CAPE  CHERSONESI,  Clicrsoncsus. 
CAPE  COLON N A,  Columnaruni  Caput 
CAPE  CORCSORE,  Hicron  Pr. 
CAPE  CRIO.  Criumetopon. 
CAPE  DREPANO,  Derris. 
CAPE  DUCATO,  Lcucata. 
CAPE  ELENI.  Callinusa. 
CAPE  ESPARTEL,  Ampelusin. 
CAPE  FERET.  Curianum. 
CAPE  FINISTERRE,  Artabrum  IV. 
CAPE  FORMOSA,  Rnptum  Pr. 
CAPE  OARDAFUI,  Caput  Aromatum. 
CAPE  OATA,  Charidemi  Pr. 
CAPE  OEER,  Ilcrculis  Pr. 
CAPE  GREC.A,  Pedalinm. 
CAPE  HARTLAM).  Il.rrculis  Pr. 
CAPE  HORN,  Caput  llomaimm. 
CAPE  JASQUES,  Carpella. 
CAPE  KINKINOS-BURNU,  Cornx. 
CAPE  KORAKA.  Coriccuni  I'r. 
CAPE  KUHESTEK,  Armoroj,  IV. 
CAPE  KURIAT,  Corodamum. 
CAPE  LEZARD,  Dammonium. 
CAPE  LOPEZ-DE-GONSALVA,  Caput  Lupi  Gun 
disalvi. 

CAPE  MARTIN,  Artcmisium  Pr. 
CAPE  MAST1CO,  Pbana. 
CAPE  MATAPAN.  Ttcnaria. 
CAPE  MOCADON.  Maceta. 
CAPE  NON,  Chaunaria. 
CAPE  OBY,  Lytarmis  Pr. 
CAPE  ORFLT,  Apocopa. 
CAPE  ORTEGAL,  Com. 


CAPE  OSEM,  Uaadium. 
CAPE  PAPA,  Araxoa. 
CAPE  PAPERNESS.  Cautium. 
CAPE  ROCC< ),  Lnnai  Pr. 
CAPE  ROCCO  DI  S1NTRA.  Magiimn  Pr. 
CAPE  ROMANIA,  Mahei  Colon. 
CAPE  SALON.  Sellua. 
CAPE  SIDARI,  Phalacruin. 
CAPE  SIDERO.  Salmouc. 
CAPE  SIGRI.  Sigrium. 
CAPE  SKYLLO,  ScylUeum  Pr. 
CAPE  SOSSOSO,  Dium  Pr. 
CAPE  SPADA.  Cimaruni. 
CAPE  STILO.  Cocintum. 
CAPE  TRAFALGAR,  Juuonis  Pr. 
CAPE  TRAPANI,  Drcpanum  Pr. 
CAPE  VERDE,  Arsinarium  Pr.,  Surrentiiium  Pr. 
CAPE  VONO.  Jasonium  Pr. 
CAPE  XACRO,  Stanutn  Pr. 
CAPE  ZONCHIO.  Corvphasium. 
CAPE  CANTIRE,  or  Kj.ntykk,  Canticra*  Roatrum. 
CAPE  DE-CAUX.  Caletorum  Pr. 
CAPE  DE-CRECS,  Aphrodisium  Pr. 
CAPE  DE-ESPICHEL.  Barbarinm  Pr. 
CAPE  DE-LA-CROISETTE,  Zoa. 
CAPE  DE-NORD,  Borcale  Caput. 
CAPE  D'OROS,  Caphareus. 
CAPE  DE-SABLE,  Caput  Arcnnrum. 
CAPE  DELL-ARMI,  tan 
CAPE  DEL-CAS,  Camus. 
CAPE  DEL-GADA,  Pnwum. 
CAPE  DELLE-COLONNE,  Lncinium. 
CAPE  DI-LEUCA,  Japygium  Pr. 
CAPE  DI-TEJONE8,  Boreum  Pr. 
CAPE  ST.  ANDRE.  Cauda  Boris. 
CAPE  ST.  ANGELO,  Malea. 
CAPE  ST.  GIORGIO,  Sepias. 
CAPE  ST.  JOHANN,  Simvlla. 
CAPE  ST.  MARIA,  Cuneum. 
CAPE  ST.  MARIE,  Malea. 
CAPE  ST.  MARTIN,  Hemeroseopium. 
CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  Sac  nun  Pr. 
CAPE  ST.  YVES,  AntiveBtaMim. 
CAPELLE,  Duronum. 
CAPELLE,  Ambitarinua  virus. 
CAPESTAN,  Caput  stagni. 
CAP1LLA,  Mirubriga. 
CAP1ZZI,  Capitina  civita*. 
CAPO  CAMPANILLA,  Minerva-  Pr. 
CAPO  COLONNI,  Snnium  Pr. 
CAPO  CORMACHETI,  Ccparum  Pr. 
CAPO  CORSO,  Caput  Corsum  Afiicanum. 
CAPO  CORSO,  Sacrum  Pr.,  Caput  Coreum. 
CAPO  MARZO,  Odyssea. 
CAPO  MESURATA,  Trierum  Pr. 
CAPO  MISENO,  Misenum. 
CAPO  PASSARO,  Pachynum. 
CAPO  QUILATES,  Sistiaria. 
CAPO  SPADA.  Psaeum. 
CAPO  SCPRANO,  Plaga  Calvis. 
CAPO  TURGLIO,  Viriballum. 
CAPO  VI LLANO,  Scstiantc  aric. 
CA1X)  XACRO.  Ervthnrum  Pr. 
CAPO  D'ALBER,  Catabathnuts. 
CAPO  D'ERBICARIA,  Granianum. 
CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  Aegida.  Justinopol'*- 
CAPO  DE  PA  LOS,  Scambraria. 
CAPO  DE  TRE8  FORCAS,  Mctagouium. 
CAPO  DEL  UIGUER,  Oeasso. 
CAPO  DELL-ARMI,  Bruttium   Pi.,  Aimoium 
Caput. 

CAPO  DELLA  TESTA,  Erebantium. 
CAPO  DI-BRUSSANO.  Zephvrium. 
CAPO-DI-CASA-BARBARICA,  Marinum. 
CAIX)  DI-FARO,  Pelorus. 
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CAPO  DI-FENO,  Rhium. 

CAPO  DI-SPARTIVENTO,  Herculia  Pr. 

CAPO  Dl-ST.-CROCE,  Taurus. 

CAPO  DI-STILO.  Stilida. 

CAPO  Dl-TRES-FORCAS,  Ras  Adir. 

CAPRAJA,  Capraria. 

CAPRI.  Caprew. 

CAPRISTANO  (Lago  di),  or  Laho  di  Cklako, 
cinus  lacuB. 

CAPSE,  Carpurfamion. 

CARA-CAJA,  Charax. 

CARACAL,  Castra  Nora. 

CARACARAN,  Lariagara. 

CAR  A  DIVA,  Orneon. 

CAEANSEBE8,  Caranceba?. 

CARASIJ,  Cvdnua. 

CARASU,  Athyras. 

CARAVAGGIO.  Caravacium. 

CARAVELLE,  Daunua. 

CARAVI.  Haliuaa. 

CARBON,  Alpbeus. 

CARCASSONE.  Carcaao,  Carcaaum. 

CARDEN,  Cardonia. 
CARDIGAN,  Ceretica. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  Cereticensis  Comhnttis. 
CARDONA,  Udura. 
CARE  ATA  IN,  Cariatha. 
CARENTAN.  Carento,  Carentonum. 
CARFAGNANA,  Caferoniana. 
CARI,  Criaaaus. 
CARIATI,  Chariatum. 
CARIDIA,  Cardia. 
CARIKE,  CalliiVc. 
CARIGNAN.  Cariniacum. 
CARIGNANO,  Carinianum. 
CARINA,  Kipparin. 
CARINOLA,  Calinula,  Calcnum. 
CARISSA,  Enipetw. 
CARIZA,  Carisaa  Regia. 
CARLAVEROCK,  Carbantorijmm. 
CARLEBY,  CarlopoliB,  Carolina. 
CARLINGFORD,  Buvindum. 
CARLISLE.  Carieolum. 
CARLOPAGO,  CampuB  Carolinus. 
CARLOW,  Caterlogum. 
CARLSHAFEN,  Caroli  Portna. 
CARLSHAFEN,  Caroli  Portna  ad  Visurgim. 
CARLSKRONA.  Caroli  Corona. 
CARL8RUIIE,  Caroli  Hcavchiuin. 
CARLSSTADT,  Bibium.  ' 
CARLSSTADT,  Carolostadium. 
CARLUEC.  Catuiaoa. 
CARMAGNOLA,  Carrnaniola. 
CARMAING,  Carmanura. 
CARMONE.  Carmene. 
CARNAK,  Thebin. 
CARNAL  MANAZIL,  Carana. 
CARNARVON,  Scgontium. 
CARNERO,  Carnarins  Sinua. 
CAROMB,  CarumbuB. 
CARONIA,  Calacta. 

CAROS-DE- LOS-INFANTES,  Ilarcuri*. 
C  A  ROSA.  Cyptaaia. 
CARPATHEN,  Carpatea. 
CARPENTRAS,  Carpcntoracte. 
CARPI,  Carpium  ad  Athesin. 
CARPI,  Carpium. 
CARPI,  Carpiensia  principatua. 
CARPIO.  Calpnraiana. 
CARETTO,  Carectanum. 
CARRI,  IncaniB. 
CARRICK.  Caricta. 
CARRICK FERGUS,  Fcrgnaii  Rupcs. 
CARRION  DE  LOS  CONDES,  Carrio  Comitmn. 
CARROUX,  Carrofum. 
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CARSO.  Caristum. 
CARTHAGENA.  Carthago  Nova. 
CARU8U,  Halmvria. 
CARVAJALES/Vicus  Aquariua. 
CARVAR,  Aramapara. 
CARVA8IDAY.  Corax. 
CA8AL,  Bodinconijjum. 
CASAL  NUOVO.  Mandonium. 
CA8ALE-MAGGIORE.  Casale  Majus. 
CASARICTON,  Caaarastonia. 
CA8BIN.  Araacia. 
CA8CAES.  Caacale. 
CASCANTE.  Cascantnm. 
CA8CHAU.  CaBsovia. 
CASH  EL,  Cassilia. 
CASIGLIANO,  Carsulw. 
CASINO,  Caainufl  Mens. 
CASLONO,  Castulo. 
CASHMIR,  Canaircra. 
CASH  MIR,  Caapiria. 
CASMY,  Utane. 
CASOU,  Casula?. 
CASPE,  Caspium. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  Caspian  Mare,  Mare  Hvrcan 
CA8SAND,  CnaandriA. 
CASSANO,  Caasanum  ad  Addnam. 
CASSARO,  Cacvram. 
CA8SEL,  Caasela,  Caatelluni  Cattonim. 
CA8SEL,  Caatellum. 
CASSEL,  Caslctum. 
CASSIO,  Cursula. 
CASSIS,  Carcicis  Portus. 
|  CASSO,  Casus. 
CASTAGNATZ,  Panga-na. 
CASTE L-A-M ARE,  Stabi*. 
CASTEL-  ARAGONESE,  Emporia-,  Caatnun  Ara- 
gononae. 

CASTEL-BALDO,  Caatellum  Baldam. 
CASTEL-BELL.  Caatram  Bellum. 
CASTE L- BO LOGNESE.  Caatram  Bonot.icnw. 
CASTELDCRANTE.  Caatram  Duraiitimn. 
CASTEL-KRANCO.  Caatram  Francomm. 
CASTEL-OANDOLFO,  Arx  Gandulfi. 
CA8TEL-GELOUX,  Castrani  Gcloaum. 
CASTEL-GUIDO,  Laurium. 
CASTEL-LEONE,  Castrara  Leonis. 
CASTEL-LEONE,  Caatram  Lvonia  ad  Mare. 
CASTEL-LOMBARDO,  Jotape. 
CASTEL-MAGGIORE.  Caatellum  Majus. 
C  A  ST  E  L-N  A  U  D  A  R  Y,  Caatellum  Arianorum. 
CASTEL-NUOVO,  Caatellum  Novum. 
CASTEL-NUOVO,  Castram  Novum  ad  Ad.Iuam. 
CASTEL-NUOVO  -  DI  -  CARFAGNANA.  Caftr> 
nianttm. 

CASTEL-NUOVO -TORTONESE,  Castram  NV 

vum  DortonenBC. 
CASTEL-PONZONE,  Caatram  Ponaonia. 
CASTEL-ROSSO,  Cisthene. 
CASTEL-ROSSO,  Caryatoa. 
CASTEL-ST.  PIETRO,  Silaram. 
CASTEL-TORNESE,  Phea. 
CASTEL-VECCUIO-SUBREQUO, 

Colonia. 

CA8TEL-VETERE,  Castram  Vetrium. 
CASTEL- VISCONTE.  Castram  Yk-ewraituui. 
CASTEL- VOLTURNO,  Volturnua. 
CASTELBERG.  Castcllam. 
CA8TELBRANCO,  Albicaatrmn. 
CASTELCORN,  Caatram  Cornu. 
CASTELHOLM,  Ca»t«llum  Holmium. 
CASTELL,  CaatellanuB  Comitatu*. 
CASTELL-A-MARE-DELLA-BRUCA.  Elea. 
CASTELLANA,  i+iquum  FalUcum. 
CASTELLANE,  Civitas  Snlinaium,  Suliox. 
CASTELL ANET A,  CustanU. 
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CASTELLAUN,  Caatelluin  Hunnorum. 
CASTELLAZIO,  Eubcca. 
CASTELLAZZO,  Gamundium. 
CASTELLETE,  Caatra  Hannibalia. 
CASTELLO-ARAGONESE,  Caatrum  Aragonenae. 
CASTELLO-DELLA-PIETRA,  Castelluni  Pctra:. 
CASTELLO-DI-LIVIZANG,  Sicinima. 
C  A  ST  ELL( )- 1)  1  St )  L  A  N  TO,  Solus. 
CASTELLO-MENDO.  EmcriU. 
CASTELLO- VILLON  IO,  Bill/nun. 
CASTELMAGNO,   Caatellum    Majus   sc.  Pede- 
montii. 

CASTELRUT,  Castram  Ruptum,  Caatehotta. 
CASTER,  Venta  Icenoram. 
CASTIGLIONE,  Caatellio  Piscaria. 
CASTIGLIONE,  Caatellionum. 
CASTIGLIONE,  Caatilio  Luecenaia. 
CASTIGLIONE-ARETINO.  Castula. 
CASTIG LIONE-M ANTU A N<  >,  Caatilio  Mantuana. 
CA8TIC;LI0NE-MARITIM(),  Caatilio  Calabria?. 
CASTIGLIONE-DELLA-PESCAJA,  Aprilis  \* 
CM 

CASTIGLIONE-DELLA-STIVIERE,  Caatilio  Sti- 


CASTIGLIONE- DI-COSENZA,  Caatilio  Coiueo- 

CA  STILT  EN,  Caatella. 

CASTILLO,  Herculia  Fanum. 

CASTIONE,  Caatio. 

CASTLEFORD,  Lagecium. 

CASTONA-LA-VIEJA,  Caatulonenais  Saltus. 

CASTORIA,  Ccletram. 

CASTRALTA,  Caatrum  Altum. 

CASTRES,  Caatra  ad  Garumnam. 

CASTRES,  Caatrum  Albienaium. 

CASTRI,  Delphi. 

CASTRITZA,  Hella. 

CASTRO,  Myrina,  (of  Lcmnos). 

CASTRO,  Caatronsia  Ducatu*. 

CASTRO,  Castricomium. 

CASTRO,  Arx  Minerva;. 

CASTRO-DEL-RIO,  Caatra  Poatumiana. 

CASTRO-DORIA,  Juliola. 

CASTRO-GERIZ,  Caatrum  Cieaaria. 

CASTRO-GIOVANNE.  Enna. 

CASTRO  GIUBILEO,  Fidena. 

CASTRO-REALE,  Caatrum  Regale. 

CATALOG,  Petiliana. 

CATALONIA,  Catalaunia. 

CATANIA,  Catana. 

CATANZARO,  Catacium,  Catancium. 

CATAYA,  Cataja. 

CATELET,  Caateletum. 

CATHONE,  Columella. 

CATTARO,  Ascrivium. 

CATTEGAT,  Codanua,  Scagenaia  Sinus. 

CATTWYK,  Cattorum  Vicua. 

CATZENELNBOGEN,  Cattimclibocenaia  Comita- 

tua. 
CAUB,  Cuba. 

CAUDEBEC,  Calidobeccum. 
CAUDIEZ,  Cauderiie. 
CAUDROT,  Cadrotium. 
CAUMONT,  Calvo-Mona  Provincial. 
CAUMONT,  Calvo-Mona  Normauniaa. 
CAUSSADE,  Calciat*. 
CAUX,  Caletenaia  Ager. 
CAVAILLON,  CabalTio. 
CAVA  LA.  Bucephala 
CA VALLA,  Datum. 
CAVAN,  Breania. 
CAVERY,  Cbaberig. 
CAVERY-PATNAM.  Chaberia. 
CAVERY-PORUM,  Purata. 
CAW, 


CAYEUX,  Setuci. 
CAYRON,  Cvrene. 
CAZALEJAS,  Caaalaqucum. 
CAZERES,  Calagorria. 
CEA,  C*a. 

CEDOGNA,  Ardoneas. 

CEFALINO,  Archidemia. 

CEFALONIA,  Cephaleuia. 

CEFALU,  Cephakedia. 

CEGLI,  Cclia. 

CEHEGIN,  Segiaa. 

CELONiE,  Colona?. 

CENEDA,  Acedea. 

CENIA,  Saitabia. 

CENIS,  Ceniaiua  Mona. 

CENTAPOR,  Centapora. 

CENTORBE,  Centuripa. 

CENTOVALLI,  Centumvallia. 

CEPEROUX,  Ceperoaum. 

CEPPOI,  Cappte. 

CERA,  Sera,  Xera. 

CERA  NO,  Ceredanum. 

CERASONDE,  Ceraaua. 

CERBOLI.  liarpana. 

CERCHIARA,  Harponium. 

CERDAGNE,  Ceretaiiia. 

CEREA,  Ccrcra. 

CERELO,  Sirpiura. 

CERENZIA,  Cerenthia. 

CERIGO  (Island  op),  Cythera. 

CERIGO,  Cythera. 

CERIGOTO,  Aegilia. 

CERINES,  Ceraunia, 

CERISOLLES,  Ccrisolaj. 

CEROSICKA,  Cucci. 

CERRERA,  CercBaua. 

CERRETO,  Cenetum. 

CERT,  Carthua. 

CERUGNONE,  Gincunum. 

CERVARO,  Cerbalua. 

CERVERA,  Cervaria. 

CERVETERRE,  Cervbtbo,  Casrc,  Agylla. 

CERVI,  Maxilla  Aaini. 

CERVIA,  Ficocle. 

CERZUN,  Ccrcunum. 

CESANA,  Caecinum. 

CESER1EUX,  Casuaria. 

CESINA,  Cecina. 

CETRARO,  Partheniua  Portus. 

CETTE,  Measua  Collis,  Sctium. 

CEVA,  Seba,  Ceba. 

CEVENNES,  Ccbennn. 

CEUTA,  Septa. 

CEYLON,  Taprobano. 

CHABEVIL,  Ccrcbeliaca. 

CHABLAIS,  Caballiacenaia  Ducatus,  Caballicua 

CHABLIS,  Cabelia.  Cabelium. 
CHABRIA.  SeeCilabro. 
CHABRIS,  Gabria,  Carobriaj. 
CHADSAUC,  Caaiotia. 
CHAGRA,  Chiagra. 
CHAILLI,  Calagum. 

C1IAISE-DIEU  (La),  CiiAasK  Dut'  Casa  Dei. 
CI  I A  LA  NT,  Challandium. 
CHALDAS.  Chaldaja. 
CHALONNE,  Calonna. 
CI1ALONOIS,  Cabillonenais  Ager. 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  Catalauni,  CaUlaunum. 
CHALONS-SUR-SAONE,  CabalJinum,  Cabillouum. 
CHALUS,  Caatrum  Lucii. 
CHAM,  Cambua  Bavaricna. 
CHAM,  Cambum. 

CHAMBER Y,  Camberiacum,  Cambcrium. 
CHAMBLY,  Camiliacum,  Cambliacam. 
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CHAMBOKD,  Camborituni. 
CHAMBRE,  Camera. 

CHAMBRE  (La).  Camera  sc.  Britanniro  Minoris. 
CHAM BRE-F( )NT  AI N E.  Camera  Fontis. 
CHAMOND  (Saint),  Oppidum  Saucti  Anncmundi, 

Cast  rum  St  A. 
CHAMOUNIS,  Campimontinm. 
CHAMPAGNE,  Campania  Francica. 
CHAMPIGNY,  Campiniacum. 
CHAMFrOCEAUX,  Castram  celsuru. 
CHANOREH,  Gerraanicopolis. 
CHANONRY,  Canorieum,  Chanrca. 
CHANTEL-LE-CHATEL,  Cantillia. 
CHANTILLY,  Chantilliacum. 
CHAONA,  Leuco  Portus. 
CHAOURCE,  Chaorcium. 
CHAOURS,  Catusiacum. 
CHAPELLE,  Capella. 

CHA PELLE-D'ANG I LLON  (La),  Capella  Domini 
Gilonis. 

CHARBONNIERE,  Castram  Carbonariw. 
CHARENTE,  Carautonus. 

CHARENTON,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Seine,  Carento- 
niam,  Carentonns. 

CHARENTON,  in  Cher,  Carentonium  Bituiicensc. 

CHARTTE  (La),  Charitas. 

CUARKJ.  Chalce. 

CHARLEMONT,  Carolomontinm. 

CHARLEMOUNT,  Carolomontiura  Hiberuicuni. 

CHARLEROY,  Carolo  return. 

CHARLESTOWN,  Carolopolis  Americana. 

CHARLEVILLE,  Carolopolis. 

CIIARLIEU,  CarilocuB. 

CH  A  RMANS.  Sarram. 

CHAROLLES,  Caroliie,  Quadrigellie. 

CHAROLOIS,  Carolesium. 

CHAROST,  Carophium,  Carovium. 

CHAROUSSE,  Carussa. 

CHARPAGNE,  Scarpona. 

CHARTRAIN,  Carnutensis  Ager. 

CHARTRES,  Antoricum,  Carnutcs,  ium. 

CHA8SENON,  Cassinomagus. 

CHASTELAR.  Castcllarum. 

CHATEAU-BRIANT.  Castram  Bricntii. 

CHATEAU-CAMBRE8IS,  Castram  Cameraccnse. 

CHATEAU-CH1NON,  Castram  Caninum. 

CHATEAU-DAUPHIN,  Castrum  Delphini. 

CHATEAU-D'IF,  Arx  Iphiae. 

CHATEAU  DU  LOIR,  Castram  ad  L*dum.  Cas- 
tram Lidi. 

CHATEAU-DUN,  Castellodunum. 

C 1 1  ATE  A  U-GO N TH I E R,  Castram  Gonterii. 

(  HATEAU-LANDON,  Castram  Landonis. 

CHATEAU-MEILLANT,  Mcdiolanum,  Castrum 
Mediolani. 

CHATEAU-PORCIEN,  Castram  Portianum. 
CHATEAU-REN ARD,  Castram  Vulpinum. 
CHATEAU-RENAULD,  Castram  Reginald!. 
CHATEAU-ROUX,  Castram  Radulphi,  Hudolphi- 
num. 

CHATEAU-SAL1N8,  Castram  Salinaram. 
CHATEAU-THIERRY,  Castram  Theodorici. 
( i  I ATEAU-VILA1N,  Castram  Villanum. 
CHATEAUNEUF,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Mayeunc- 

et- Loire,  Castram  Novum  ad  Sartam. 
CHATEAUNEUF,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Illii-et- 

Vilaine,  Castrum  Novum  Aremoricaa. 
CHATEAUNEUF,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Eure-et- 

Loire.  Castram  Novum. 
CHATEAUNEUF,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Charente, 

Castram  Novum  Inculismense. 
CHATEAUNEUF -SUB -CHER,  Castram  Novum 

ad  Carim. 

CHATEAUNEUF-SU1M-OIRE,  Castrum  Novum 
ad  Ligurim. 


I  CHATELET.  Casseletum.  ,i 
CHATELLERAUD,  Castellum  Hcraldi. 
CH  ATI  LLON,  in  Piedmont,  Castellio  Pedenwntr. 
CHATILLON,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Boucbe^la- 

Rhone,  Castellio. 
CHATILLON,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Deox-Scm*. 

Castellio  ad  Separam  Nannetenaem. 
CH  AT  I LLON-DE-M  EDOC,  Castellio  Medulci. 
CHATILLON-EN-BAZOIS.  Castellio  Nivemensiii 

Tractus. 

CHATILLON  -  LES-  DOMBES,  Castellio  Burgoo- 
dijo. 

CHATILLON-8UR-CHER  Castellio  ad  Carim. 
CH  ATI  LLON-8U R-L'  I NDRE,  CasteUio  ad  Au^re- 
rim. 

CHATILLON-8UR-LOING,  Castellio  ad  Lupiaro. 
CHATILU)N-8UR-LOIRE,  CastelUo  ad  Lig,  rim. 
CHATILLON-SUR-MARNE,  CasteUio  ad  Matn> 
nam. 

CHATILLON-8UR-8AONE,  Castellio  ad  Ararim. 
CHATILLON8UR-SEINE,  Castellio  ad  Seqnanaw 
CHATILLON-8UR-SEVRE,  Castellio  Pictari* 
CHATONIE,  Beberacus  Lacus. 
CHAUD.  Calidum. 

CHAUDES-AIGUES,  Aqu»  Calente*. 
CHAUL,  Caulnm. 

CHAULEBERNAU,  Elea;  Promontorium. 
CHAULNES,  Calneria,  Calviacum. 
CHAUMERAC,  Calmcracnm. 
CHAUMONT,  in  Savoy.  Calmontium. 
CHAUMONT,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Haote-Ga- 

ronne,  Calvo-Mons  Vasconise. 
CHAUMONT,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Oise,  Calri 

raontiuni. 

CHAUMONT-EN-BASSIGNL  Calmontinm  Basri- 
nte. 

CHAUNY,  Calnincum. 

CnAUVIGNY,  Calviniacum. 

CHAVANCY,  Chavanciacum,  Calviuciacum. 

CHAVES.  Chiaves.  :; 

CHEDUBA,  Basacata. 

CHEGE,  Chegensis  Comitatus. 

CHELADIA,  Halica. 

CHELLE8,  Cala. 

CHELM.  Chelmensis  Palatinatus. 

CHELMERS,  Chelmeras. 

CHEMACH,  Camachus. 

CHEMALI.  Colon*. 

CHEMNITZ,  Chemnitium,  Chcmn.  Honnundnro- 
ram. 

CHENCOA,  Genchoa. 

CHER  (Lb),  Caris,  Caras. 

CHERASCO,  Clarascum. 

CHERBOURG,  Cassaris  liurgua,  Caroburgum. 

CHERIA8A,  Acanthus. 

CHERMES,  Sermanicomagus. 

CHERSO,  Chrcpsa,  Cressa. 

CHEKSON,  Cherao. 

CHESINUS,  Nartheeusa. 

CHESTER,  Cestria,  Deva. 

CUESTKR,  Cestriensis  ComiUtus. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Cesterfida. 

CH  ESTER- LE-STREET,  Ermine-Street. 

CHESU-MANSSUR,  Charmodanu 

CHEVREUSE,  Capruaium. 

CHEXBRES,  Cubirasca. 

CH  I A  M  PORR I ERO,  Campiporcherium. 

CHIANA,  Clanis. 

CHIANA  PALUDE,  Clasina  Palus. 
CH  I ARAMONTE,  Claromona. 
CHIARENZA  (Moukt),  Cyllenius  M.ma. 
CHIARENZA,  Clarentia. 
CHIARI,  Clariura. 
CHIASCIO,  Asius,  Clasius. 

CHIASTEZZO.  Clastidium.  !,' 
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CHIAVARI.  Clavaram,  Claverium. 
CHIAVA8CO,  Clavasium. 
CHI  AVENNA,  Clavenna. 
CHIAVES,  Aqtue  Flavias. 
CHICHESTER,  Cicestria. 
CHI  EMS  I  I    Chiemus  Lacus. 
CHIENTI,  Flusor. 
CHIENTO.  Cluana. 
CHIEKI,  Carca,  Cherium. 
CHIESE,  Cluaius. 
CHIETI,  Citium,  Teate,  Teat™. 
CHIEVRES.  Cervia. 
CHIFALE,  Minerne  ara. 
CHIFLIK.  U-uce  Acte. 
CHILE,  Chili  Regio. 
CHIMAY,  Chimacuin,  Cimaeuin. 
CHIMERA,  Chimjera. 
CHIMERA  MONS, 

Monte  s. 
CHINA,  Sina. 
CHINEY,  Cennacum. 
CHI  SON,  Caino. 

CHINY,  Cbiniacum,  or  Chisneinm. 
CHIOGGIA,  Claudia. 
CHIOZZA,  FosaaClodia. 
CHISAMO,  Cisamus. 
CH1URO,  auriuro. 
CHI  USA,  Clausa. 
CIIIUSI,  Camars,  Clusium. 
CHIZICO,  an  island,  Cvzicus. 
CH1ZIOO,  Cviicum. 
CIIOCZIM,  Chotimia.  Chotinum. 
CIIOISEUL,  Caaffilum. 
CHOISSY,  Cauctacum. 
CHOLM.  Columna. 

(TIOLMKIL,  Cbilca,  8.  Columbani  ins. 

CI  ION  AD  (the  com.  of),  Canadieuais  Comitate*. 

CI  ION  AD,  Canadium. 

CHORA8AN,  Corasauia. 

CHORGES,  Caturigtc,  Caturigomagus. 

CIIREISvSAN,  Jabes. 

CHRISSEE,  Crusina. 

CHRISTIANIA,  Ansloga. 

CHRISTIANIA,  Afffferhusia  Pnefuctara. 

CHRI8TIANSPRE1FS,  Christian!  Mnnitio. 

C 1 1 R I  ST  I A  N  ST  A  DT,  in  Prussia,  Christianosta- 

dium  ad  Boberain. 
CI  I RISTI ANSTA  DT,  in  Sweden,  Christianopolis. 
CHRIST  1  N  KM  A M  M,  Christinas  Portus. 
CHRISTINESTAD,  Christina. 
CHUR,  Curia  Rhastorum. 
CH 1 1 R W ALDEN,  Corvantiana  Vallis. 
CHURWALDEN,  Corvantiense 
CHUSISTAN,  Susiana. 
CIAMDZKHALI,  Cianesus. 
CfANIS,  Cyaneos. 
CIEN-POCUELOS,  Centura  Puteoli. 
CI  ERF,  Cervium. 
CK1LIANO,  in  Naples,  Cujliai.uin. 
CIGLIANO,  Cilianum. 
CIGUATEO.  Ciguata. 
CILABRO,  Chabrius. 
CILLY  (circle  of),  Celcjensis  Comitatus. 
CILLY.  Claudia,  Celeja. 
C1MBRISHAMM,  Cimbroram  Portus. 
CIMIEZ,  Cemelium. 
CTMOGOL,  Cumillum 
CIMOLI,  Cimolus. 
CIN,  Cinum. 
CINCA,  Cinga. 
CINEY,  Ccnnaeum. 
CINGOLI,  Cingulum. 
CIO  TAT,  Carsiei,  Civitas. 
CI  FIONA,  Caepionis  Tunis. 
CIRCARS,  Masalia. 


CIRCELLO,  Cireeji. 

CIRCELLO  (Cape),  Circssum  Promontorium. 
CIRCESTER,  Corinium. 
CIRELLA,  Cerilli. 
CIRENZA.  b.  Acerenza. 
CIRIE.  Ciriacum. 
CIRISANO,  Cvtherium. 
CIRKASSIER."  Cercetas. 
CISMONE,  Cisimons. 
OISTEAUX.  Cistercium. 
CITADELLE,  Civitaa  Tuta.  Civitatula. 
CITTA-DELLA-PIEVE.  Civitas  Plebi*. 
CITTA-DI-CASTELLO,  Civitas  Castellana,  Tifcr- 
num. 

CITTA-NUOVA,  iEmonia  nova. 
CIUDAD-DE-LAS-CASAS,  Villa  Viciosa. 
CIUDADELLA,  Jamno. 
CIUDAD-REAL.  CiviUs  Regia.  Philippopolis. 
CI U DA D- RODRIGO,  Civitas  Rodcrici,  Roderico- 

pnllt. 
CIVEDA.  Civitas. 

CIVIDAD  DI-FRIULI,  Castrum  Foro-Julianum, 

CIVIDALE-DEL-FRIUU.  Forojuliensis  Civitas. 
CIVTTA  BOEELLA,  RoceUnm. 
CIYTTA-CASTELANA,  Faliscas. 
CIVITA-D'ANTIA,  Anxantium. 
CIVITA-DE-GLISSA.  Metalln. 
CIVITA-DELLA-PIEVE,  Civitas  Plebts. 
CIVITADI-PENNA,  Pinnn. 
CIVTTA-DI-ST.-ANGELO,  Civitas  St.  Angcli. 
CIVITA-DUCALE.  Civitas  Ducalis. 
CIVITA-LAVINIA,  Lanuviutn. 
CIV1TA-A-M ARE,  Clitcrnia. 
CIVITA-THOMUSSA.  Foruli. 
CIVITA  VECCHIA,  Centum  Cellle,  Civitas  vetus. 
CIVITELLA,  Capcnn. 
CIVITELLA,  in  Naples,  Bclcgra. 
CIZE,  Cisiensis  Agcr. 

CLAEVNER.  Cujvneb-See,  Clavennensia  Lncos 
CLAGENFURT,  Claudia,  Clagenfurtutn. 
CLAIN,  Clanis. 
CLAIR,  Clarius. 
CLAIRETS.  Clarctum. 
CLAIRMONT,  Claramontium. 
CLAIRVAUX,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Aubc,  Clarao 
Vallis. 

CLAIRVAUX,  Clara  Vallis. 
CLAMECY,  Clameciacum,  or  Clamiacuni. 
CI ,  A  RE,  Clahkkck,  Clarcntia. 
CLARE,  Chomoxp,  Clara,  Chomondia. 
CLATEA,  Cithssron. 
CLAUSEN,  Clausina. 

CLAUSENBURG,  Claudianopolis,  Odosvaria. 
CLAUSENBURG  (the  com.  of),  Colosvaiiensis 

Comitates. 
CLE  A  NO,  Cliternum. 
CLERAC,  Clariiicum  ad  Oldam. 
CLERMONT,  Arverna. 

CLERMONT-DE-LODEVE,  Claromontium  Lute- 
vense. 

CLERMONT-EN-ARGONNE,  Clai-us  Mons  Lotha- 
rinjria?. 

CLERMONT  -  EN  -  BEAUVOlSIS,  Clarus 

Bellovacensis. 
CLERY,  Cleriacura  ad  Ligerim. 
CLEVE.  Clivia. 

CLEVE  (dukedom  of),Clivicnsis  Ducatus. 
CLEVEN,  s.  Chiaveuna. 
CLEY,  Garrejenus. 
CLICHY,  Clippiacum. 
CL1SSA,  Andccrium. 
CLISSEL1K.  Grynia. 
CLITUNNO,  Clituranus. 
CLONEY,  Clona. 
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CLOUD  (Saivt),  Novigentum. 
CLOYNE,  Cluanum. 

CLUONY.  Ctvsr,  Cliniacum,  Cluniacum. 

CLUNDERT,  Cludeni. 

CLUSON,  Cluaonia  Vallis. 

CLCSON,  Clusoniua. 

CLUYD.  Cluida. 

CLY,  Oitum. 

CLYDE,  Cludanus  Amnia. 

CLYDE  {Frith  ok),  iEstuarium,  VaneQIoUB  .Estua- 
num. 

CLYDESDALE,  Glotana  Vallis. 
CXI  DO.  Cnidua. 
C<  >A.  Cuda. 

COBLENZ,  Conflucntes,  sc.  Helvetioram. 
COBLENZ,  Conflucntia, 
COCA.  Cauca. 
COCA0L1A,  Colicaria. 
COCHEM,  Kochheim, 
COCHIN,  Cottiara. 

COCKERMOUTH,  Coccvmutiura,  NovanHmi. 
CODA-DI-VOLPE,  Cauda  Vulpia. 
CODES.  Cogedua. 
CODI-OARO,  Neronia. 
CODINIAC,  a.  Cadcnac. 
CODOGXO,  Catoucum. 
COIX>S-DE-LADOC,  Ladicua  Mons. 
CODROPIO,  Codropolis. 
COELLEDA,  Coleda. 

COELN-AN-DERSPREE,  Colonia  ad  Sprcara. 
COERLIN,  Corlinum. 
COESFKLD,  Coafeldia. 
00ESI4N  (regency  of),  ' 
COESLIN,  Coaliniim. 
COE8NON,  Coetenua. 
COEVORDEN,  Covordia. 
COPr,  Coptos. 
COGNA,  Conia. 
COGNAC,  Cognacum. 
OOGXI,  Iconium. 
COGORETO,  Coguretnm. 
COIMBRA,  Conimbra,  Conhnbrica. 
COKET,  Coqueda. 
COL,  Cola. 

CO LCH FOSTER,  Colcestria,  Coldonia. 
COLD  INGHAM,  Coldania. 
COLEAH,  Rusucconc. 
COLECHI.  Colchi. 
COLERAINE,  Col  ran  a. 
COLERAIXE,  Colranenaia  Comitatus. 
COLIGXY.  Coloniacum. 
COLLE,  in  Tunis,  Collopa  Magnus. 
COLLE.  in  Tuscany,  Collia. 
COLLERTON,  Cilurnum. 
COLLIN.  Colinum. 

COLLIOURE,  Caucoliberum,  Cocoliberis. 
COLMAR,  Cliolembra. 
COLMAR,  Collia  Marti*.  Coloburgum. 
COLMENAR-DE-OREJA,  Laconimurgi. 
COLMOGROD,  Colmogora. 
COLOBIANO,  Colobianum. 
COLOGNA,  Coloniola. 
COLOGNE.  Colonia  Agrippina. 
(X)LO  KYTIA,  GytbiiiB. 
COLOMBARI-DI-TREPANI,  Columbaria. 
COLOMBO,  Arabingara. 
COLOMEA,  Colomia. 
COLOM1ERS,  Colomeria. 
COLOXI,  Cana. 
COLONIA  (La),  Eclanum. 
COLOXXE,  Lacinium. 
COLORXO.  Culumum. 
COLRA1NE.  Colranensia  Comitatua. 
COLL'MBATS,  Galumbai,  Columbraria. 
COLUMBI,  Columbarum  Inaula. 


COLUMBRETES  (Las),  Ophiusa. 
COLUMBTON,  Columbua. 
COLURI,  S  .1  .mis. 
COM,  Koum,  Chaona. 
COM  ANA,  Cromna. 
COMARIN.  Camar. 
COMBRAILLES,  Combralia. 
COMBRONDE,  Oppidum  Candidobrinse. 
COMBURGOS,  Callnm. 
COMER-SEE,  Comacenua,  Lariua  lacu*. 
COMESAZZO,  Comcaatium. 
COMINES,  Coinineum,  Comminiuro. 
COMINGES,  Commixges,  Convense,  Con* 
Tractua. 

CO  MI  NO.  Cuminum,  Hephasstia. 
COMMACHIO,  Cimaculum,  Con 


COMMARGUE.  Metina. 
COMMERCY,  Commerciactun. 
COMMOTAU,  Helcipol"- 
COMO  (Lauo-di),  Cumanua  Lacua. 
COMO,  ' 
COMO.  u 
COMORN, 

COMORN  (comitat  of), 
COMOTAY,  Comotea. 
COMPIEGNE,  Compendium. 
COMP08TELL,  Flarionia,  Fan  urn  S.  Jac»U. 
(Y)NCA,  Crustumium. 
CONCABAR,  Elymaia. 
CONCARCEAUT,  Concordia;  Saltu*. 
CONCARNEAU,  Concarncum. 
CONCEPTION,  Cmtas  Conceptionis. 
COXCEPI'lON,  Concop 
CONCHES.  Conchas. 
CONCRESSANT,  Concurcalluin. 
CONDE,  Condaeum,  Condatum. 
CONDE,  Condate. 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU,  Condieum  ad 
CON  IX)  J  AN  I,  Condojannm. 
CONDOM,  Condomium  " 
CONDRIEUX,  Condriacum. 
0ONDRO8,  Condrusorum  Regio. 
CONDUR,  Coddura. 
CONEGLIANO.  Conelianum. 
CONFLAN8,  Confluentia. 
CON  FLANS,  Confluentea  Ccntronum. 
CONFLANS,  Confluentcs  Burgundia?  Superiors. 
CONFLANS-EN-JARNY,  Conflucntes  LothAnn- 
gifp. 

CON  FLA  NS-ST.-HONORI  NE, 

Ibb  Francis. 
CONGLETON,  Couglctonium. 
CON  I,  Coneum,  Cunejum. 
CONIGLIERI,  Ina  " 
CONITZ.  Choinitia. 
CONNAUGHT, 
CONNEBURG, 
CONNERAY,  Conedraciuin. 
CONQUET.  Conquestua. 
OONSERAN8,  Conseranensis  Ager. 
CONSTANTIA.  Cohhtaitixk,  Cirta. 
CONSTANTINOPLE,   Constantinopolis,  Bvian- 

tium. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  (Straitb  or L  Bosporus  Thr»- 

ciae,  Os  Pnnti,  Fretutn  Constantinopolitanum. 
CONST  A  NZ,  Costritk,  Conatantia. 
CON8UEGRA.  Consabrum. 
CONTES8A,  Sinus  Strvmonicus. 
CONTIGLIANO,  Contilianum,  Cutilia. 
CONTY.  Contiacum. 
CONUCHA,  Cythera, 

CONVERSANO,  Convcrsanura,  Cupersanum. 
CONWAY,  Conovium. 
COXZA,  Compaa. 
(XJPA,  Cupa. 
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COPENHAGEN,  Coppeshaoen,  Colania,  Hafnia. 

COPRANITZ.  Cprnnitia. 

COPREINTTZ,  Coprinitia. 

CORACE.  Crotnlus.  Corax. 

CORArOJAX.  Caryanda. 

CORAKE.  Corax. 

d  >RAXOA.  Calliena. 

CORBEIL,  Corbelium,  Corbolhim. 

CORBENY,  Corbeniacum. 

CORBERG.  Corberia. 

CORBETTE,  Curia  Pietra. 

CORBIE.  Corbeja. 

CORBIERES,  Corbaria  Vallis. 

CORBIGXY,  Corbiniacnm. 

CORBIGXY,  Corbiniaciim  Nivcrnense. 

CORBON,  Corbo. 

CORBIMDOE,  Coretorpitum. 

CORCIIUELA  (La),  Ruatictona. 

CORDES,  Corduas. 

CORDON,  Cordon*. 

CORDOVA.  Colonia  Patricia  Cordubensis,  Corduba. 

CORDUAX,  Antros. 

CORELLA.  Graccuris, 

CORFU  (Island  or),  Coreyra. 

CORFU,  Corcvra. 

CORI,  in  the  Papal  states,  Cora. 

CORI,  in  Dalmatia,  Corinium. 

CORI  A.  Cauria. 

CORIGLIAXO,  Coriolanum  Calabria;. 
CORIGLIAXO,  Coriolanum  in  Calabria  Citra. 
CORINTH,  Corinthus. 
CORK,  Corcaginei 
CORK,  Corcagia. 
CORLAY,  Vorgium. 
CORMEILLE,  Curmiliaca. 
CORMERY.  Cormaricuin,  Cormerincum. 
CORMICY.  Cormiciacum,  Calmisciaeutn. 
COKMOXS.  Cormones. 
CORNEILLAN,  Comelianum. 
CORXETO,  Cast  ruin  Novum  ad  Martem,  Cornc- 
tu  in. 

CORXETO.  in  Sardinia,  Corni. 

CORNEVILLE,  Cornavilla. 

CORN  ICO.  Corvcus. 

CORXIGLIOXE,  Cornilianum. 

CORNIO.  Ciconium  Promontorium. 

CORNWALUB.  Cornubia. 

C< )  ROMAN  DEL.  Coromandela. 

CORON.  Colonides. 

CORONB,  Corona. 

CO RR EGG  10,  Corregium. 

CORRESE,  Cureze.  Cures. 

CORRESE  (the  Italian  river).  Curcnsis  Amnis. 

CORREZE  (the  French  river),  Curetia. 

CORREZE,  Curetium. 

CORSOER.  Cruciaora. 

CORTE,  Curia. 

CORTEGANA.  Corticate. 

CORTELAZZO,  Ficaria. 

CORTE-MAGGIORE,  Curia  Major. 

CORTEMIGLIA,  Curtismilium. 

CORTE  OLONO.  Olonna  Curtis. 

COR  ION  A.  Coriti  Arx,  Corythus. 

CORTRYCK,  Courtray. 

CORUGNA,  Clunia. 

CORCNNA.  Hrigantium,  Coronium. 

OORVEY,  Corbeja.  Corbeia. 

CORVO,  Cuervo,  Corvi  Insula. 

CORZOLA,  Coreyra. 

CO?*,  s.  Stanchio. 

COSCAN.  Cocuaos. 

COSEXZA,  Consentia. 

C<  >SM  I X,  Coccoranagora. 

COSXE.  Cnna.  Condate. 

COSSE-LE-VIVIERS  (Vivom),  Cossiacum. 


COSTA XZ A.  Constantia. 

COSTHEIM.  Cuffinstanium. 

COTBCS.  s.  Cottwitz. 

COTEXTIX,  Constantiense  Territorium. 

COTES  (Les),  i>e  Gakrap,  Haunibalis  Scala*. 

COTRONE,  Croto. 

COTTE  (La),  St.  Asdke,  CHyus  St.  An.lrta?. 

COTTWITZ.  Cotbusium. 

COUBEBI,  Emaus. 

COUCY,  Codacnm,  Codiciacum. 

CO  IT  L  A  N  G  ES-  LES-  V I N  E  SES,  Colonia-  Vinowc. 

COULANS.  Villa  Colonia. 

COULOGNE.  Casinomagus,  Colonia. 

COULOXS,  Colombw. 

COUPKR.  Cupra. 

COURPIERRE,  Curtipetra. 

COURTEXAY,  Cortenomm,  Cortiniacum. 

COURTRAY.  Cortryck,  Cortracum,  Corterincum. 

COUSINS-HOUSE,  Segednnum. 

COI  TANCES,  Castra  Constantina. 

COUTRAS.  Ccrterata?,  Cotracnm. 

COVENTRY,  Convcntria. 

COVOLI.  Clanstrum  Cubali. 

COWBRIDGE,  Bovium. 

COZZO.  Cottise. 

CRACAU,  Carodunum,  Cracovia. 
CRACAU,  Cracovicnsis  Palatinatu*. 
CRAIX.  b.  Krain. 
CRAIXBURG,  Carinioburgum. 
CRAJOWA.  Drubetis. 
CRAXEXBURG.  Buicinalium. 
CRANGAXOR,  Baris. 
CRAON,  Cratumnum. 
CRAOXOIS.  Credonensis  Ager. 
CRASTA.  Candavii  Montcs. 
CRATI,  Crathis. 

CRAU,  Campi  Lapidei,  Campus  Herculeus. 
CKAVAXT,  Crevantium. 
CRECI.  Gatiacum,  Crcssiacum. 
CRECY.  Carisiacum. 
CREE-Flirni,  Creas  .fcstuarium. 
CREIL,  Credilium,  Creolium. 
CREMASCO.  Cremcnsis  Ager. 
CREMIEU,  Crcmiacum. 
CREMIXIKCK,  Cremenecnm. 
CREMNITZ,  Cremnicium. 
CREMONA,  Crcmonensis  Ager. 
CREMS,  Cremesia. 

CREMSMUNSTER,  Chremissa:  Monasteiium. 

CHEPY,  Crespv,  Crepiacum. 

CREPY,  Crespy.  Crepiacum  Laudunense. 

CREQUY,  Crequinm. 

CREST,  Christe. 

C REUSE.  Crosa. 

CREUSSE,  Cruscna. 

CREUTZ,  Crisinm. 

CREUTZBUKG,  in  Konigsberg,  Cruciburgum  Vc- 
ncilicum. 

CREl'TZBURG,  in  Saxe- Weimar,  Cruciburgum 

ad  Vierram. 
CREUTZBURG,  in  Silesia,  Creutzberga. 
CREUTZENACH,  Cruciniacum. 
CREVACOURE,  Crepacorium. 
CREVASTA.  Apsus. 
CREVECXEI'R,  Crepicordium 
CREVECXECR,  Crepicordium. 
CREVILLY,  Crollejum. 
CRICHINGEN.  Creance. 
CRILLON,  Credidio. 
CRISTONIA.  Creston. 
CR1TIA,  Elrcus. 
CROCHA,  Arocha. 
CROISIL.  Crociliacum. 
CROISILLE.  Crocilliaca. 
CROMARTY,  Cromartiura. 
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CROMARTYSHIRE,  Cromartinus  Comitatus. 
CRONGNBURG.  Coronwburgum. 
CRONSTADT,  Braasovia,  Stephanopol'"- 
CROSSEN,  Crosna  ad  Elystrani. 
CR<  >SSEN,  Crosna. 
CROSSEN,  Crosna  Sarmaticn. 
CROTOIS,  Carocotinum. 
CROU,  Croli.d,  Crovus. 
CROUY,  Croviaeum. 

CRUZ  DE  LA  ZORZA,  Vicus  Ca.ninarins. 

CSEPEL.  Insula  St.  Margaictha;,  Cupel  ia. 

CUIiU.  Sabur. 

CUENCA,  Conca. 

CCKSTRIN,  Costrinum. 

CUGIONE.  Cusionum. 

CL  IVIN.  Covinum. 

CULLER  A.  Sucro. 

CULLO,  Calliga. 

CULM,  Maria'cbelinuin. 

CULM.  Culraia. 

CULMORE,  Vidua. 

CUMBERLAND,  Cumbria. 

CUNDIS,  Contefrium. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Cunigamia. 

CUPAR.  Cupra. 

CURDISTAN,  Cunlia. 

CURDO,  Curdius  Mona. 

CURE,  Chora. 

CURISCHE-NEHRUNG,  Curonensin  Peninsula. 
CURISCHE-HAFF,  Curonensis  Lacus. 
CURLAND.  Curonia,  Curlandia. 
CURTAKOES.  Curta. 
CURZOLA,  Corcyra  Nigra. 
CURZOLARI,  EchiniB,  Eehinaden. 
CUT  A 1 8,  Kutais,  Cyta. 
CYPERN.  Cyprus. 
CZACKENTHURN,  Chactoniia. 
CZACNITZA.  Stancclurn. 
CZAKOTORN,  Carrodunuin  (Caraodonttin). 
CZASLAU,  Czaslavia. 
CZASLAU,  Cutfilaviuiisig  Ctrculus. 
CZATALCZA,  Tbareandala. 
CZ E NSTOCH  A U.  Czcnatoclu ivia. 
CZERHAT-FATRA,  Sannatici  Monies. 
CZERNEK.  Inieerum. 
CZERNETZ,  Zema,  or  Colonia  Zcr 
CZERSK,  Ciricium,  or  Czercum. 
CZIRKNITZ  (Lake).  Circonienais  ~ 
CZIRKNITZ,  Czcniicum,  Circoniuu). 
CZONGRAD,  Ccladiuin. 


DABARNA,  Coloe. 
DA  MORA.  Dabira. 
DABUL,  Mandagorn. 
DACHAN,  Dachanuni. 
DACHSTEIN,  Dagoberti  Saxum. 
DADI,  Drymasa. 
DAENEMARK.  Dania. 
DAENISCHWALD,  Danica  Sylva. 
DA  FAR,  Sephar. 
DAHALAG,  Daphnitis  Insula. 
DAHLAK,  Orine. 
DAKKE.  Pselche. 
DALARNE.  Dalecarlia. 
DAI/'KE,  Dellina. 
DALELBE,  Dalecarlius. 
DA  LIN.  Idalium. 
DALKEITH,  Dalkethum. 
DALKEY,  Limnus. 
DALMINO,  Deltninium. 
DAM,  Dammona. 
DAMAN,  Camani. 
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DAMAR.  I^ontopolis, 
DA  MEGHAN,  Tagaj. 
DAMER.  Tamvras. 
DAMERY.  or  Damkra.  Dam 
DAMMARTIN,  Damnum  Martinuni,  Dominium 

Martini. 
DAMME.  Damma. 
DAMMERSEE.  Estia. 
DAMVILLE,  Damovilla. 
DAMVILLERS,  Dampuillerium,  Damvillerium. 
DANA-PLU,  Daona. 
DANAR.  Eleutherus. 
DANGEAU.  Dangellum. 
DANZIG,  Dantincum,  Gedanum. 
DARABGHERD,  Gabte. 
DA  RABIN.  Dara. 
DARABYE.  Grants. 

DARDANELLES.  Arccs  ad  Helleapontnm. 
DARDANELLES  (Strait  ok),  Helleapontus,  Fne- 

turn  Hellcsponticum,  Gallipolitanum. 
DASCARA-EL-MELIK,  Daatagerda. 
DATSCHITZ,  Daczitium. 
DATTENRIED,  Dklle,  Datira. 
DATTOLO,  Phcenicusa. 
DAULIA.  Daulis. 
DAUMAKLI,  Pelecas. 
DAUN,  Dumnus. 
DAUPHINE,  Delphinatus. 
DAVENTRY,  Bennarenna. 
DAVIS'  STRAIT,  Fretum  Davwii. 
DAX.    See  ACQS. 
DAXWANG, 
DEAL.  Dola. 
DEBOT,  Parambole. 

DEBRECZIN,  Debreciimm,  Deljrettiinim. 
DECIZE,  Decotia. 
DEDES,  Dedcssa. 
DEE,  Devw  /Esruarium. 
DEE.  Devn.  Da;a. 
DEES  AKKA,  Comidava. 
DEHASCH.  Ochns. 
DEKIAN.  Hieratemia. 
DELAWARE,  DelavaniB. 
DELBOM,  Hcracleopolis  Parva. 
DELBRUCK,  Delbrnggia. 
DELEHIO,  Alebium,  Dalebium. 
DELEMONT,  Telemontium. 
DELFINO.  Delphinium. 
DELFINO,  Oythanaj. 
DELFT,  Delfl,  Delphi,  Delnhium. 
DELFTLAND,  lXdjpholandia. 
DELFTSHAFEN.  Delpborum  Porta*. 
DELFZYL,  Delfzilia  Arx. 
DELHI,  Clisobora. 
DELHI,  Dellium. 
DELICHI,  Acheron. 
DELITSCH.  Delitium. 
DELLE  COLONNE,  Naua. 
DELMINO,  Dalmium. 
DEI^BERG.  Delemontium,  Telamontium. 
DEMENHUR,  Hermopolis  Parra. 
DEMENYFALVA,  Demanowa. 
DEMER,  Tabuda. 
DEM1RCARPI,  Cataract*  Danubii. 
DEMITRIOFF,  Demitriovia. 
DEMONA  (Vaum),  Vallis  Demotite,  N«-mortnsIs. 
DEMOT1CA,  Didymo 
DENBIGH,  Denbiga. 
DENDER,  Galthera, 
DENDERAH,  Tentvra. 
DENDERMONDE.  Munda  Tenent, 
DENEUVRE,  Danubrium. 
DENIA,  Artemisinm,  Dianium. 
DENIOU,  Denigotia. 
DENIS  (Saist),  DianiacopoliB. 
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DF.NISLEY,  Tbomisonhim. 

DENMARK,  Danimarca. 

DEN8EN,  Descna. 

DEN8EN,  Dumnissns. 

DEOGHIR,  Tagara. 

DEOL8,  Castrum  Dolcnsc. 

DERAS,  Deris. 

DERBEND,  Albanias  Ports. 

DERBEND-PU8T,  Nazada. 

DERBY,  Derventia. 

DERBYSHIRE,  Derbicensis  Comitatu*. 

DERCUS,  Dercon. 

DERDASSO,  Deboma. 

DEROH,  Dergus. 

DERNE,  Darnis. 

DERRY.  Dcria. 

DERWENT,  Darventus. 

DESAOUADERO,  E uiissariu*. 

DESENZANO,  D.  ccntianum. 

DESIDERADE.  Desiderata. 

DESITZE,  Deciatam. 

DESMOUND,  Destnonia  comitatu*. 

DESNA,  Hvpacaris. 

DESPOTO-'DAGH,  Rhodopc. 

DESSAU,  Dcssavia. 

DESZNA.  Jesna. 

DETERN.  Teuderium. 

DETMOLD,  Theotmala,  I*tmoldia. 
DEUPRAY.  Catadupa. 

DEUSCHBERO,  Dei  Mon». 
DEUTICHEM,  Dotccum. 
DEUTSCH-BROD.  Bmda  Tcutonica. 
DEUTSCHENDORF,  ropraduin. 
DEUTSCII  LAND,  Germania. 
DEUTZ,  Diura,  Diutia. 
DEVA,  Decidava. 
DEVA.  Diva,  Devalcs. 
DEVENTER,  Davontria,  Dovontaium. 
DEVEREM.  Durfoa. 
DEVONSHIRE,  Devonia. 
DEVRET-HISSAR,  Dcbom*. 
DEZI8E,  Decetia. 
DIADIN,  Daudvana. 
DI A  LA.  Delas." 
DIARBEKIR,  Amida. 
DIAR  MODHAR.  Osroenc. 
DIASKILLO,  Daacylcum. 
DIBAN,  Dibon. 
DIBRES,  Dibr». 
DICOMANO,  Dccumanum. 
DICTAINO.  Dittainus. 
DICTAMO.  Dictamnum. 
DIDSCHLE,  Tigris. 
DIDYMO,  Didvmi. 
DIE,  Augusta  Dea. 

DIEDENHOFEN  (Tiiioxviixk),  Theodoitia  villa. 

DIEM  EL,  Dimala,  Dimona. 

DIEPHOLZ,  Diepholtanus  Comitatus. 

DIEPHOLZ,  DicpholU. 

DIEPPE.  Deppa. 

DIE8DORF.  Insula  St.  Maris. 

DIESENBERO,  Disibodcngonse  (wnobium,  Doscn- 

berpa. 
PI  ESSEN,  Damasia. 
DIESSENHOFEN,  Damasia. 
DIETZ,  Dccia. 
DIEU,  Insula  Dei. 
DIEULOUARD,  Dcslonardum. 
DIEUZE,  Decern  Pagi. 
DIG  EL,  Mescne. 

DIGNE,  Civitas  Diniensiurn,  Dinia. 
DIJON,  Dibio,  Divio,  Diviodunum. 
DIJONNOIS,  Diviodancnais  Pagus. 
DIKELIK,  Atamea. 
DILEM, 


DILI,  Dclos. 
DILLSBOO,  Delisboa. 
DIMITZANA.  Erymantbus. 
DI  MOLISE.  Samnium. 
DINANT,  Dinantum. 
DINDIGULL,  Tangala. 
DINGELFINGEN,  Dingelvinga. 
DINGLE,  Dinglia. 
DINKELSBUHL,  Zcacollis. 
Din  is.  DicnBis  Tractua. 

DIONANT,  Dcomant,  Sanctie   Maria?  Monaste- 
rium. 

DIORIGUI,  Nioopolis. 
DIPRAG.  Devaprayaga. 
DIPSO,  iEdcpaam. 
DISENTIS,  Desert  ma.  Discntium. 
DIVA,  Ifcsva. 

DJIROST,  or  Girest,  Throasca. 
DNIEPER  Borvstbcncs. 
DNIESTER  Danaster,  Tyra*. 
DOBBER,  Tbabba. 
DOBERAN,  Dobranum. 
DOBRZYN,  Dobrinia,  Dobrimim. 
DOCKUM.  Doccomium 
DOEMITZ,  Domitium. 
DOG-ISLAND,  Inst 
DOGHOE.  Daghoe. 
DOGLIANI,  Doliannm. 
DOLCEAQUA,  Dulcis  Aqua. 
DOLE,  Didattiutn,  Dola. 
DOLL  ART,  Sinus  Emdanus,  Dollarius. 
DOM  RES.  Dumha?. 

DOMBESCHGERTHAL,  Domestica  Vallis. 
DOMFRONT.  Donnifrons,  Dnmlronium. 
DOMNISSAN.  Dnranotinus. 
DOMO-DOSSOLA,  Oscclla,  Domoduscella. 
DOMOCHI.  Dcmonicus. 
DON,  Tanais. 
DONATO,  Evoria. 
DONAU,  Danubins. 
DONAUESCHINGEN,  Doncschinga. 
DONAU  WORTH  (Danubii  Insula),  Vertia,  Dona- 
vcrda. 

DONAWITZ,  Donau-Arm,  Danubii  Rrachiuin. 
DONCHERY.  Doncheriacum. 
DONEGAL,  Dungalensis  ComitatiiR. 
DONEGAL.  Dungalia. 
DONEZ,  Hygris. 
DOOR,  Ravins. 
DOORNE.  Tumium. 
DORCHESTER,  Dorcestria,  Dunium. 
DORCHESTER,  Dorciniaa  Civitas,  Dorscia,  Dor- 
ccntriA. 

DORDOGNE,  Duranius,  Turanius. 
DORMAGEN,  Durnomagus. 
DORMOI8  (Le),  Dulmense. 
DORNIK,  or  Tourxay,  Turnacum. 
DORNOCK,  Dornodunom. 
DORO,  Oboca. 

DORP  AT,  Derbatnm,  Dorpatum. 
DORSET,  Dorsctia. 
DORTMUND,  Dormunda,  Trcmonia. 
DORTRECHT,  Dordracum. 
DOS-DI-TRENT,  Dorsum  Tr 
DOTIS.  Dcotatum,  Theodata. 
DOUARNENES,  Dovarnona. 
DOUAY,  Catuacum,  Douacum. 
DOUBS.  Alduabis. 
DOUE,  Doadum,  Theodoadum. 
DOULEN8,  Donincum. 
DOURDAN,  Dordanum. 
DOURIERS,  Duroicorejum. 
DOUX,  Dubis. 
DOUZE,  Dusa. 
DOUZERE, 
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DOUZY.  Diciacum. 

DOVER,  Dubra,  Dubris. 

DOWN,  Duncnsis  Comitates. 

DOWNE,  Dunum. 

DRAA.  Edrei,  Adra. 

DRAAS,  Darocinium. 

DRABURO,  Dravolmrgum. 

DRAGON,  Draconis  Mons. 

DRAGONARA,  Gvrion,  Geronium. 

DRAGON" E.  Draco. 

DRAGON  LSI,  Corasiw. 

DRAGUIGNAN,  Draccnw. 

DRAMA.  Drabcscus. 

DRAMISI,  Ddiura. 

DRANDAR,  Pityus. 

DRAPANO.  Drepanum  Promontorium. 

DRAU,  or  Drave,  Dravus. 

DRAUSEN.  Drusis. 

DREUX.  DmcB,  Drocum. 

DRIESEN,  Dressenium. 

DRILLO,  Achates. 

DRIMAGO,  Dirigota. 

DRIN,  Caradrina. 

DRINA,  Drinus. 

DRINO-BIANCO,  Drilo. 

DRINO-NEGRO.  Drinus. 

DRINO.  Drilonius  Sinus. 

DRINOVAR,  DrinonoHs,  Trinopolis. 

DROGKO.  Insula  Diabolorum. 

DUOGHEDA.  Droghda:a,  Pontana. 

DROME.  Dnina. 

DRONERO.  Draconerium. 

DRONTI1EIM,  Nidrosia. 

DRUIDA,  DiraU. 

DRUMLANRIG,  Uxellum 

DRUSEN,  Dnisomagus. 

DSCHANGL1,  Panionium. 

DSCHEBAIL,  Byblos. 

DSCHEDUR,  Itura-a. 

D8CHENNIN,  Ginrca. 

DSCHESAN,  Pudni. 

DSCHE8IRA-EL-BIRBE,  Pliilic. 

DSCHESIRAT-EL-ARAB,  Arabia  Felix. 

DSCHESME,  Phopnicus  Portns. 

DSCHIBBEL-EL-GHARBI,  Libanus. 

DSC  1 1 ISSE  R-  BEN  I  -  J  A  K  U  B,  Jacobi  Fons.Geseh  ur. 

DSCHOLAN,  Gaulauitis. 

DSJEDIE,  Schedia. 

DSJINA,  Harpasus. 

DSJI8ME,  Organa. 

DSJUBBE,  Olabus. 

DUBEN,  Duba. 

DUCHS,  Duxonum. 

DUERO.  Durius. 

DUE8MOIS,  Ducsmonsis  tractus. 

DUINO,  Pucinum. 

DUISBURG,  Duisbargum,  Tuiscoburgum. 

DUIVELAND,  Duvelandia. 

DULCIGNO,  Olchinium. 

DULECKE,  Dulecum. 

DULOMA,  Thebas. 

DUMATII,  Duma. 

DUMBARTON,  Levinia. 

DUMBARTON,  Britannodunum,  Dumbritonium. 

DUMFRIES.  Dunfreja. 

DUM  FRONT,  Dumfronium. 

DUMMERSEE.  Dummcra. 

DUMNOTYR,  Dumnoricum,  Dunnovortium. 

DUNBAR,  Vara,  Dumbarum. 

DUN  BERG,  Dnnus,  Dunum. 

DUNBLANE,  Dumblanum. 

DUNCAN6BY-HEAD,  Orcas  Prom. 

DUNCASTER,  Danum. 

DUNDALK,  Dunkcrannm. 

DUNDEE,  Allectum,  Donum  Dei. 
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DUNINGEN,  Dunum. 
DUNKELD,  Caledonia. 
DUNKERAN.  Ivernia. 
DUNKIRK,  Dunqnerca. 
DUN-LE-ROI,  Castrum  Duni,  Regiodi 
DUNOI8,  Dunensia  ager. 
DUNSTAFFNAGE,  Lvonium.  Stephanodunnrn. 
DUNSTER,  Dunestorinm  Castrum. 
DUNWICH,  Dunmocha. 
DURANCE,  Druentia. 
DURAS,  Duracii,  Duracium. 
DURAZZO,  Dyrrachium. 
DURBUY,  Durbis. 
DUREN,  Marcodurum,  Dura. 
DURETAL.  Durastellum,  Durstallnm. 
DURHAM  (Palatinate  of),  DunelmetismComitatiis. 
DURHAM,  Dnnelmum,  Dunhelmum,  Duremuin. 
DURRAH,  Aria. 
DUS-CHUR  MALU,  Mennis. 
DUSSELDORF,  Dusseldorpium. 
DUX,  Duxovium. 
DWINA.  Carambacis,  Duina. 
DYLE,  Thilia. 

DYSBORCH,  or  Dybboko,  Disparguni. 
DY8S,  Deaertum. 


EARNE,  Dernua. 
EASTMEATH,  Media. 
EATON,  jKthonia,  Etona. 
EAUZE,  Elusa. 
EBENHEIM,  Gaviodurum. 
EBERACH,  Eberacum. 
EBERSBERG,  Ebnrobergomum. 
EBERSDORF,  Aula  Nova. 
E  BE  RSI  I  EI  MMUNSTER,  Aprimonasterium. 
EHREUIL,  or  Ebrevillk,  Ebroliom. 
EBRD.  Iberus. 
ECHITZ,  Achatius. 
ECHTERNACU,  Andethanna? 
ECIJA,  Astigi 
ECLUSE,  Sluwe. 
ECOUIS,  Escovium. 
EDEN,  Ituna. 
EDER  (the  river),  Adrana. 
EDER,  Eudrapa. 
EDERINGTON.  Adurni  Portus. 
EDFU,  Apollinis  Urbs  Magna. 
EDINBURGH,  AJata  Castra,  Kdinum 
ED-SOPH,  Aphroditopolis. 
EDULO.  Edulum. 
EGER,  Egra. 

EGER  (the  river),  Egra,  A  para. 
EGINA  (Gii.p  or),  Saronicus  Sinu*. 
EGLISAII.  Eglisavia,  Eglisonia. 
EGLON.  Eglon. 
EGLY,  Eglis. 
EGORLIK,  Mermodus. 
EGRI  PATANKA,  Bylazora. 
EGRIBOS,  Euripua. 
EGYPT,  /Egyptus. 
EHINGEN.  Dracuina. 
EHRENBREITSTEIN,  Ehrenberti  Saxum. 
EICH,  Echa. 

EICH8TADT,  Sodatum,  Eistctta. 
EIDER,  Egidora,  Eidora. 
EIDERST&DT,  Epidorensis  Pnefectnra. 
EIFFEL,  Eiffalia. 
EILENBURG,  Ilcburgum. 
EINDHOFEN,  Eindovia. 
EINRICH,  Henrici  pagus. 

EINSIEDELN,  Eremitarum  Coenobinm  in  Hclrc- 

tii*. 
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EIPATOS,  [natal. 
KISACH,  Atagis. 
EISENACH,  laenacnm. 
E I  SEN*  BERG,  Eiaeobcrga. 
EISENBURG,  Caatnim  Ferrcam. 
EISENBURG  (Comitat  of),  Caatriferronaia  Comita- 
tus. 

EISENBUTTEL.  Iaenbuttella. 
EISENSCHNIPPE,  Fauces  Ferrcaj. 
EISLEBEN,  lalebia. 
EKESJOE,  EckesicBa. 
EE  ALIA,  Achila. 
ELAN  DA,  Lampea. 
EI  ..-ARC  AS,  Cercasorum. 
K  I .  A  Risen,  Rhinocolura. 
EI, HA,  .Kthali  i.  Ilva. 
EL-BAISAN,  Bethaan. 
ELBE,  Albia. 
ELBEUF,  Elbovinm. 
EL-BIR,  Machmaa. 
EL-BOKAH,  Ccele-Byria? 
EL-BOTTHIN.  Baaan. 
EL-CALLAH,  Gitlui. 
ELCHE,  Illicc,  Illici. 
EL-COME,  Cholle. 
ELDA,  Adelluro. 
ELDER.  Gadirtha. 
ELEFTA,  Elatca. 
ELEITZ.  Elethvia. 
ELENBOROGH.  Olenacum. 
ELKO,  Eilci.  Ilei. 
ELEVANGON,  Elepbantiacnm. 
EL-HERBA,  Tigava. 
ELIASBERG,  Fclmajua. 
E LIMBO.  Olvmpua. 
EL-JEHUDIEII,  Caalra  Jiidjeorum. 
EL-KAB.  Lncina. 
ELK  AS,  Olgassus. 
EL-KATIF.  Gem. 
EL-KHABUR,  Cbaboraa. 
KL-KIRIR.  Ampsaga. 
EL-KURAH,  Moab. 

ELL,  Elcebua. 
EL-LAHCM,  Ptolemais. 
ELLERENA.  Regiana. 
ELLGOW,  Elgovia,  Augia  sacra. 
KLL-JKMME,  TbyBdrus. 
ELLRICH.  Elricum. 
EL-MADAIN,  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim. 
EL-NACHAR,  Nazarn. 
KLXBOGEN,  Cubitus. 
E  LX  E,  Helena,  Elibcrri. 
ELPISARA,  Ephaliga. 
EL-POZUELO,  Pajaula. 
ELSASS,  Alaatia. 

ELSASS- ZABERN,  Taberna?  Tribocorum,  Alsa- 

tieffi. 
ELSEN.  Aliso. 
ELSFLETH,  Aliani. 
ELS  Loo,  Haalacum. 
BUTTER,  Ebater. 
ELTEN,  Altinas. 

EI^VALLE-IJE-ABDELACIZ,  Ncacania. 
KLVAS.  Alba,  Heluaj. 
ELVIRE,  Eliberi,  UlibcriB. 
ELWANGEN,  Eltphantiacum. 
ELY,  IM.;i.  Eli*. 
ELZ.  Eluia. 

ELZE  (tbe  river),  Aliaontia. 
ELZE,  Aula  Regia  ad  Lynum. 
EM.  Emma. 
KM  H.  Emba. 
KMBDKX,  Amaaia. 
EMBOLI,  Amphipolia. 
EMBRO,  Imbrna. 


EMBRUN,  Caatnim  Kbredunense,  Eborodunum. 

KM  US,  in  tbe  Tyrol.  Amades. 

EM  liS,  in  Naaaau,  Rmbaais. 

EMELY,  or  A«  s,  Emclia. 

EMLEY,  Jcmclaca. 

EM  MAT,  Am  ma. 

EM  MEN.  Emana. 

EMMENTHAL,  Emmana;  Yallia. 

KMMKR,  Ambra. 

EMMERICH,  Asciburgum,  Emmerica,  Kmbrica. 
EMPOLI,  Emporium. 

EMS,  Amaaia,  Amntiua. 
END  ABO,  Endemm. 

BNGADIN,  Of  InmiAft,  Caput  (Eni,  Engiadina. 
EXCELBERG,  Inzdberga. 

KNOELSBURG,  Hadriani  Molea,  Castellum  An- 

ENGER,  Angaria,  Angria. 
EXGHIEN,  Angia. 
EXC.IA.  .Egina. 
EXGLAXD,  Britannia,  Anglia. 
KNIEO.  Enjcdinum. 
ENKHUIZEN,  BnohoM,  Enchuala. 
E  X Ko E  PI  XG,  Encn pia,  Enecopia. 
ENN,  Endida?. 

ENNISKILLEN,  Arx  Kcllina. 

EXOS,  jEnoa. 

ENS,  Anasaianum,  Anisia. 

ENS,  Anaaua,  Aniaua. 

ENSDORF,  Enadorfensc  Monaateritim. 

EXSIXEH,  Antinoe. 

EXTRA IGUES,  Interaqua?. 

ENTRAINS,  Interamnia. 

EXTRA MES.  Interamnia. 

ENTRE-DUERO-E-MIXHO,  Extroma  Minii. 

KNTREMONT,  Intermontium. 

ENTREVAUX,  Intervallea,  lntervallum. 

ENVERMEU,  Envcrmodium. 

EPERIES,  Aperiascio,  Eperieainum. 

EPERNAY,  Aaprencia,  Sparnacum. 

EPERNON,  Sparno. 

E PINAL,  or  Khimnai.,  Spinalium. 

EPINOY,  Eapinojum,  Spinetum. 

EPSHAM,  Ebeahamum,  Thcrma;  Ebcahamcnaca. 

ERBACH,  Erpachitim. 

ERCOCA,  Erquicum. 

ERC8IN,  Salinum. 

EREKLI,  Hcraclea  Thraciaa. 

EREMO-DI-ST.-AUGUSTINO,  Gravis  n. 

ERETIA,  Cnemidea, 

ERKTRI,  Ervthra?. 

ERFT.  Arnapba. 

ERFURT,  Erfordia. 

ERGERS,  Ergitia. 

ERI,  CaBretaniia  amnis. 

ERIAII-NAHR-EBRAHAM,  Adonia. 

ERINEO,  Erimeum. 

ERISSI,  Ereaoa. 

ERI  WAN.  Eroanum. 

ERI  WAN  (Prov.  of),  Turcomania  oriental!*. 
ERKELENS,  Hercul  cum,  Hcrculanum. 
ERKLIA,  Ad  Horrea. 
ERLACII,  Elegium,  Elaciim. 
KRLACII,  or  Eblat,  Erlaphua,  Arlapa. 
ERLAU,  Agria. 
ERMENAK,  Homona. 
ERMENT,  Hermonthis. 

ERM 1TA-DE-LOS-PAL ACLOS,  Flavium  Vivita- 
num. 

ERMITA  -  DE-  NUESTRA  -  SENORA- DE-TIER- 

MES,  Termantia. 
ERNE'E,  Erencum. 
ERRAHUE,  Latonie  Ciritaa. 
ERRIF,  Anguatamnica. 
KR-ROHA,  Edeasa. 
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ERZGEBIRGE,  Metalliferi  Montea. 
ESARO,  JE**ria. 
ESUET,  Calua. 

ESCHBOKN,  Aagabrunnum  villa. 
ESCHWEGE,  Sclmvcgia. 
ESCORIAL.  Eacuriacum,  Scorialo. 
ESCOUIS,  Eacovium. 
ESCOUSSE,  Segoaa. 
ESDUD,  Asdod. 
ESENS,  Eaena. 
ESI  NO,  /Eaia. 
ESKDALE,  Facia. 
ESKER,  (Escus. 
ESKER,  Cios. 
ESKI,  Sida. 

ESKI-FOROS,  Dandaca. 
ESKI-HISSAR,  Laodicca. 
ESKIHISSAR,  Stratonicca. 
ESKI-SHEHR,  Dorvlrcum. 
ESKI-8LANA,  Salluntum. 
ESKI-STAMBUL,  Alexandre* 
ESLA,  Eatola. 
ESPEJO,  Claritas  Julia. 
ESS  EC  K,  Mum,  Eaaecium. 
ESSEN,  Easendia,  Aanidia. 
ESSEN  BE  KG,  Aaciburgium. 
ESSENGEAUX,  Enaigauaiurn. 
ESSENIDE,  Xanthus. 
ESSL1NGEN.  Exelingn. 
ESTAGEL,  Stagellum. 
EST  A  IN,  or  Etain,  Stagnum. 
ESTAMPES.  or  Etampkh,  Stamps*. 
RSTANFORT,  Darinum. 

ESTA N Q U E-DE- ALBE LATE,  Naccaronim  pains. 

E8TAPLES,  Stapulie. 

ESTE,  Ateate. 

ESTE.  Eacheda,  Ateate. 

ESTELLA,  Alba,  Stella. 

ESTEPA,  Aatapa. 

E8TEPONA.  Cilnian*. 

ESTHENBERG,  Estionnm  Mona. 

ESTHLAND,  Eatbonia. 

ESTIVAL,  Stivagium. 

ESTOY,  Oaaonoba. 

ESTRECHY,  Scripanicutn. 

ESTREMADURA,  Extrema  Durii,  Extrcma-lura. 
ESTREMOZ,  Extroma. 
ETANG-DE-SIGEAN,  RubrenBia  Lacu*. 
ETHAL,  Coreliaca:. 
ETSCH,  a.  Adige. 

ETSCHLAND,  Athcaia,  Atbeaiua  agcr. 

ET8ED,  Echednm. 

ETTERSBERG,  Mona  JB&HVU. 

EU,  Auga,  Augium. 

EliFEMIA,  Lamctia. 

EUFEMIA  (Gclp  of),  Viboncnaia  Sinus. 

E I JG EN IUSBERG,  Eugeniua  llyge. 

EUGURIO,  Aguvium,  Inginium. 

EUPHRAT,  or  Phrat,  Euphrates. 

EURE,  Audura,  Ebura. 

EUTIN,  Oittinum. 

EVIAN,  Aquianum. 

EVORA,  Ebora,  Libcralitaa  Julia. 

EVORAMENTE,  or  Evoka-de-Montk,  Ebora  Alta. 

EVRE.  A  vara. 

EVREUX,  Ebroica;,  Ebrnicum. 
EVRON,  Ebronium,  Aurio. 
EXE.  Exa. 

EXETER,  Iaca  Dumnoniorum,  Uxela. 
KXIDEUIL.  Exidoliam. 
RYDER,  iEgidora,  Egidora. 
KYLAU,  Gilavia  Boruaaica. 
EYMOUTIERES, 
EYREH,  Girgiris. 
EZARO,  Sara. 


Fnlmuthum,  Volcmuthum,  Volnba 


FABREGUES,  Forum  Domitii. 
FAOI  ALCAZAR,  Salpes*. 
FAENZA,  Faventia. 
FAGNEAUX,  Faniolum. 
FAIGNE  (La),  Fania. 
FAIMINGEN,  Poaio. 
FAINS,  Fanis. 

FAIR  HEAD,  Robogdium  promonL 
FALAISE,  Falaza,  Faleaia. 
FALASIA,  Phalaaia. 
FALCKENBERG,  in  Sweden,  Fi 
FALCKENBERG,  in  Silesia,  ¥ 
FALCKENSTEIN,  ~ 
FALCO,  Palandaa. 
FALKENBERG,  Coriovallum. 
FALKENSTEIN,  Falchenstein. 
FALKIRK,  Daviuin  Saccllum. 
FALKOPING,  Falcopia, 
FALLERONI,  Falaria. 
FALMOUTH,  " 

Portua. 
FALSTER,  Falstria. 
FALVATERA,  Fabratcria. 
FAMAGOSTA,  Arainoe,  Fama  Augusta. 
FAMARS,  Fanum  Martia. 
FAMENE,  Psamani. 
FAMIEII,  Apamea  Syrie. 
FAMINE,  Famienaia  Tractua. 
FAN  AGO  Rl  A,  Corocondainc. 
FAN  AS,  Famtcjum. 
FANJEAUX,  Fanum  Jovia. 
FANO,  Refuginm  Apollinia. 
FA  NO,  or  Fanes,  Vennum. 
FANO,  Colonia  Julia  Faiicstris. 
FAR  BEIT.  Pharbiothua. 
FARFA,  Fabaria. 

FARIGLIANA,  Cyclopum  Scopuli. 

FA  RMOUTIERS,  Farense  monasterium. 

FARNASU.  Erithini  Scopuli. 

FAENESE,  Farneaium  Caatrum. 

FARNHAM,  Vindomum. 

F A  RO- 1 )  I  - M  ESSI N  A,  Siculum  Frctmn. 

FAROER,  Frcroa:  Insula. 

FARRA,  Pareia. 

FARSA,  Pharaalus. 

FASSA,  Fascia. 

FASTON,  Villa  Fauatini. 

FAUCIONY,  Faciniacum. 

FAUCIGNY,  Foaainiacum. 

FAULC  BAY.  Immundus  Sinua. 

FAUgUEMONT,  Falconia  Mons. 

FAVAGNANA,  iEgusa. 

FA  VARA,  Diana?  Fona. 

FA  VARA,  Dianas  Fanum. 

FAVERGES,  Favcrga. 

FAVERNAY,  Faveniajum. 

FAYENCE,  Faventia. 

FECAMP,  or  Fkscami*,  Fiacamnum,  Fisci  campus. 
FEDER-SEE,  I^icua  plumarins. 
FEIRA,  Langobriga. 
FELDSPERG,  Fagoninm. 
FELENK-BOCRNON,  Partlienium. 
FELICUDA,  Hcraclea. 
FELK,  Fulka. 
FELLES,  Elcpliaa. 
FELLIN,  Felinnm. 
FELO,  Hipporum. 
FELTRE,  Feltria. 
FELTRO,  Forolranua  Ager. 
FEMERN,  Cimbria  Parva,  Fimbria. 
FEMERSUND,  or  Femeksek,  Fimbria)  Fretnm. 
FEN  ESTRANGE,  Vcatringium. 
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FEN IX,  Fonisium. 
FENOUILLEDES,  Feniculetam. 
FERACHIO,  Camiroa. 
FERE  (La).  Farra. 
FERINA,  Erigon. 

FERMANAGH  Fermaganensis  GnmiUtn*. 
FERMO,  Firmium,  Firmum  Picenum. 
FERNANDO-DEL- PO,  Ferdinai.di  Insula. 
FERRA.IA-PORTO.  Portus  Ferrarius. 
FERKARA,  Allieni  Forum,  Ferraria. 
FERREIRA,  Rarapia. 
FERRETE.  Fcrrata. 
FERRIERES,  Fcrrariae,  Ferrera. 
FERRO,  Fern  Inimla. 
FERTE,  Firmitas. 

FF.RTE-ALAIS.  Firmitas  Adolhcidis,  Adclahidis. 
FERTE- AURAIN,  Firniitas  Auranienms.  Aureni. 
FERTE- BERNARD,  Firmitaa  Bernhardi. 
FERTE-GAUCHER,  Firmitaa  (Auculphi)  Gual- 
ticri. 

FERTE-LOUPIERE,  Firmitaa  Lupera. 
FERTE- MI LON,  Firmitaa  Milonia. 
FERTE- SOUS- JOUARRE,  Firmitaa  (ad  Iotrum) 
Auculphi. 

FERTE-SUR-AUBE,  Firmitaa  ad  Albulam. 
FERVUEREN,  Fura. 
FESENSAC,  Fidontiacum. 
FEUCHTWANG,  HydropoH*- 
FEUERLAND,  Ignis  Term. 
FEUILLANS,  Fulinum,  Felium. 
FEURS,  Forum  Scgusianorum. 
FEYSTRIZ,  Bistricia. 
FEZ,  Fezaanum  Regnum. 
FEZ.  Fessa,  Fezza  Volubilis. 
FEZZAN,  Phazania. 
FIACCONE,  Alianus. 
FIANO,  Flavianum. 
FIANONA.  Flanona. 
FIA8CONE,  Colonia  Ferentinensis. 
FICARI.  Fiscra. 
FIOHTELBERG,  Mona  pinifer. 
FIDARI,  Evenus. 
FIDNEK,  Filckia, 
FIDONISI  (Island  of).  Leucc. 
FIDONI8I,  Cureus  Achilli*. 
FIDULSA,  nippuria. 
FIESOLE,  Fajsuhe. 
FIFE,  Otholonia. 
FIOEAC.  Figiacum. 
FIGUEIRA8,  Ficaria. 
FILER,  Filekicnsis  Processus. 
FILIBE,  Philippopolia. 
FILIPPO-DARGIRO,  Agyrium. 
FINALE,  Finarium. 

FINISTERRE  (Cape),  Finis  Terras  Caput,  prom. 

Artabrum. 
FINLAND,  Eningia,  Finnia. 
FINMARK,  Finnmarchia. 
FINNEN.  Fcnni,  Finni. 
FINNINGEN,  Fasniana,  Piniana. 
FIORE,  Flora,  Armenita.  ' 
FIORENZUOLA,  Fidcntiola,  Florentia. 
FIRING,  Pher*. 

FIRMIANO,  Firmanorum  Castellam. 
FIRTH  OF  CLYDE,  Glotie  iEsttiarium. 
FIRTH  OF  FORTH,  Bodotria. 
FIRTH  OF  SOLWAY,  Itun»  yEatuarium. 
FIRTH  OF  TAY,  Taum  Armarium,  Tava. 
FISARDO.  Elibanus  Mons. 
FISCHAMEND,  iEquinoctium. 
FISMES,  FimB,  Fima. 

FIUME\  Fl  avoniensis  Circulua,  Fanum  S.  Viti 

Fhimoniensis. 
FIUME-DELLA  CANE,  Ccna. 
FIUME-DELLA-MADALENA,  Sebcthus. 
VII. 


FIUME  -DELLA-POSTA,  Fibrcnus. 
FIUMEDI-RAGU8A.  Motvcanus. 
FIUME-DI-TERRA-NUOVA,  Cela,  Gda. 
FIUME-GRANDO.  Himcra, 
F1VEL.  Dammoima. 
FIVELINGO,  Fivelgonia. 
FLvESCH,  Falisca. 

FLANDERS,  Flandria,  FlandriiB  comitatus. 

F L  A  RCH 1 1 E I M,  Fladichhemium. 

FLAVIGNY,  Flariacum,  Flav-iniacnm. 

FLECHE  (La),  Fixa.  Flcxia. 

FLEIMS.  Flemarum  Vallis. 

FLENSBURG.  FlenopoHs- 

FLENSBURGER-WYK,  Fleni  Sinus. 

FLERS,  Bratuspantium. 

FLEURUS,  Floriacum  Monasturium. 

FLEURY,  in  Burgundy,  Floriacum  ad  Oscarum. 

FLEURY,  in  the  dep.  of  Loiret,  Floriacug. 

FLEUTEN,  Flctio. 

FLIE88INGEN.   See  Vubsbjxgeh. 

FLIMS,  Flemium. 

FLIX,  Biscargia. 

FLORENMES,  Florinas. 

FLO  RES,  Florum  Insula. 

FLORIVAL,  Florida  Vallis. 

FLUETEN,  Fluetum. 

FLU  MS,  Flcmma, 

FLUVIA,  Clodianus. 

FOGARASCH,  Fogarasinensis  Ager. 

FOGARASCH,  Fogarasinum. 

FOGGIA,  Fore*. 

FOGLIA.  Isaurus,  Piaaurus. 

FOGNANO,  Ustugum. 

FOHR,  Fora. 

FOIGNY,  Fuaniannm. 

FOIX,  Fozum,  Fuxum. 

FOJANO,  Fogianum. 

FOKIA,  Phocasa. 

FOLGARIA.  Fulgarida. 

FOLIGNO,  Fulginia. 

FOMILLO,  Forum  Bibalorum. 

FONCOMBAUT,  Fons  Gombaldi. 

FONDI,  Fundi. 

FONTAINE- ANDRE,  Fons  St.  Andreas. 
FONTAINEBLEAU,  Bellofontanum,  Fons  Bclla- 
queus. 

FONTAINE  -  DE  -  MERVEILLE,  Fons  Admira- 
tion is. 

FONTAINE-L'EVEQUE,  Fons  Episcopi. 
FONTAINES,  Fontes. 
FONTENAY,  Fontaneum. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE,  Fontenacum  Comitum. 
FONTENELLE,  Fontancll*. 
FONTEVRAULD,  Fons  Ebraldi. 
FONTIBRE,  Fons  Iberi. 
FOOSHT,  Cardamine. 
FOQUI.  Fochium. 
FORAT,  Euphrates. 

FORBISHERS'  STRATT,  Frctum  Forbisseri. 
FORCALQUIER,  Forcalquerium,  Forum  Calca- 
rium. 

FORCELLI,  Erythrum. 
FORDON,  Fordunium. 
FORELLENBACH,  Mediana. 
FORENZA,  Ferentum. 
FOREZ,  Forcnsis  Provincia. 
FORGES-LES-EAUX,  Forgiw. 
FORLI,  Forum  Livii. 

FORLIMPOPOLI.  Forum  Populi,  Pompilii. 
FORMIGNANO,  Fir 


FORMOSELLE,  Ocelum. 
FORNOVO,  Forum  Novum. 
FORON,  Furonis. 
FORSTENBERG,  Vetera  cnstra. 
FORTA VENTURA,  Aprositos. 
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FOKT-DE- FRANCE,  Arx  Regia. 
FORT-LOUIS,  Fortalitiam  Ludovici,  Castrum  Lu 

dovici. 
FORTORE,  Frcnto. 

FORT-ST.-MIGUEL,  Fortalitium  St  Michacli*. 
FORZA  (La),  Fortalitium. 
FOSSA  (La),  Fornm  Popilii. 
FOSSANO,  Fons 
FOSSE,  Fossae. 

FOSSOMBRONE,  Forum  Sempronii. 
FOUG,  Fagas. 

FOUGERES,  Filiccrisc,  Fulgcrire. 
FOURNE8,  Furna. 
FRAGA,  Flavia  Gallica. 
FRANC  (Le),  Franconatus. 

FRANCE-DE-BRUGES  (La),  Franconatus  Bruga- 
rum. 

FRANCHE-COMTE,  Burgnndia  Superior. 
FRANCO-CASTRA,  8tratonica. 
FRANCOLI,  SuM. 
FRANCOLISE,  Vircna. 
FRANECKER,  Franequora. 
FRANKEN,  Francia  Oriental!*,  Franconia. 
FRANKENBERG,  Ferratua  Mons. 
FRANKENTHAL,  Francodalia. 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE  MALNE,  Francofnrtum 
H'l  Mccn  um . 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-ODER,  Francofurtum  ad 
Oderam. 

FRANCE,  Gallia,  Franco-Gallia. 
FRANZA-CORTA,  Francia  Parva. 
FRA8CATI,  Tusculum. 
FRASCOLARI.  Oanoa. 
FRAUBRUNNEN,  Fons  Bcataj  Virginis. 
FRAUENALB,  Alba  Dominarum. 
FRAUKNBURG,  Druaiana  Urbs. 
FRAUENFELD,  Gynwpcdium. 
FREDDO,  in  Tuscany,  Frigidua, 
FREDDO,  in  Sicily,  Aainarua. 
FREEL,  Fera  Vallis. 
FREISACH,  Frisacum. 

FREJU8,   Colonia  Julia  Octavianonim,  Forum 
Julii. 

FREMINCOURT,  Fremicuria. 
FREMONT.  Frigidus  Mons. 
FRE8CARUOLO,  Frascarolum. 
FRESNAY,  Fresnacum,  Frcdcrniacum. 
FREUDENTHAL,  Jocosa  Vallis. 
FREYBERG,  Friborga  Hormundurorum. 
FREYBURG,  in  Baden,  Friburgum  Brisgovi.-c. 
FREYBURG,  in  Switzerland,  Friburgum  Nuitbo- 
num. 

FREYBURG,  in  Prussia,  Friburgum  ad  Windam. 
FREYENWALDE,  Frienwalda. 
FREYSINGEN,  Fraxinia,  Frisinga. 
FREYSTADT,  Elcutheropolis. 
FREY8TADT,  in  Austria,  Eleuthcropolis  Tessi- 
nensis. 

FREYSTADT,  in    Hungary,  Eleutbcropolis  ad 

Vagum. 
FRIAS,  FriRida. 

FRIAUL,  Fori  Julii  Ducatus,  Forum  Julium. 
FRICENTI,  Frequcntum. 
ER1EDER1CHSBUHEL,  Fridcrici  Collis. 
FRIEDERICIA,  Fridcrici  Oda. 
FRIEDLAND,  Irenopyrgus. 
FRIEDRICHSBURG,  Fridericoburgnm. 
FRD3DRICHSHAMM,  or  ~ 

rici  Portua. 
FRIEDRICHSSTADT,  Fridcricopolis. 
FRIEDRICH8THAL,  Fridericiana  Vallis. 
FRIEDRICHSWERTH,  Erfa. 
FRIESACH,  Noreia,  Frisacum. 
FRIE8LAND,  Frisia  orientals  and  occidcntalis. 
FRIGENTO, 


Fm  ediuci isi I  a  v N ,  Fridc- 


FRISCHE-HAFF,  Ilabua, 
FRITTOLA,  Frittolan*  Aqua!. 
FRITZLAR,  Fricdislaria,  Fritxlaria. 
FROIDEVAL,  Frigida  Vallis. 
FRON8AC,  Fronciacum. 
FRONT.  Frontensia  Villa. 
FRONTIGNAN,  Forum  Domitii,  Frontinianum. 
FRU81LONE,  Frusino. 
FUEGO,  or  Ihi.e-dk-Fleoa,  Insula  Ignioin. 
FUENGIROLA,  Sud. 
FUENTE-OVEJUNA.  Mellaria. 
FUF.NTE  RABIA,  Fons  Rapidus. 
FUENTES,  Arx  Fontuna. 
FUESSEN,  Abodiacnm. 
FULIONO,  Fulginio. 
FUMAY,  Fumacura. 
FUNEN,  Fionia. 
FURC'A.  Bicornis,  Aduta. 
FURCHIE,  Caudinm. 
FUSANO,  Archiphlegcthon. 
FUSCUUA-BAi,  Dioscorum  portua, 
FUSE,  - 


GABAON,  Gnbao. 
GABEL,  or  Gablor,  Jablona. 
GABIANO,  Gabicnum. 
GADEBU80H,  Dei  Lacns. 
GADELONI8,  Claude. 
GAESBECK,  Gasbeca. 
GAESTRIKLAND, 
GAETA,  Cajeta. 
GAGLIANO,  Galaria. 
GAGRA,  Sabarus. 
GAIDEROGNI8SA,  Chryaa. 
GAIL.  Julia. 
GAILLAC.  Galliacum. 
GAILLON,  Castrum  Gaillonis. 
GAISS.  Casa. 
GAJAZZO.    Sec  Cajaixo. 
GAJOLA,  Eupla'A. 
GALA  SO,  Galcsns. 
GALATA,  Chalcis. 
GALATI,  Galata. 
OALATZ,  Axiopolis. 
GALAURE,  Galaber. 
GALAXIDI,  Enantbia. 
GALERATO,  Glancatum. 
GALICIA,  Calliecia.  Galatia. 
GALINDER-LAND,  Galindia. 
GALL  (Saiht),  Galium  Santo. 
GALL  EGO,  (Jallicus  Fluvius. 
GALLE8E,  Falisca. 
GALLEVESE,  Gallovissia. 
(}  ALU  POLI,  in  Naples,  Callipolis. 
GALLIPOLI,  in  Turkey,  Callqwlis,  Gallipolis. 
GALLO,  Acritaa. 
GALLOWAY,  Gallovidia. 
GALULA,  Gains,  Halus. 
GALWAY  (co.  of).  Duaca  Gallica. 
GALWAY,  Galliva. 
GAMBARARO.  Gambraria. 
GAMBOLO,  Gamblatum. 
GAMS,  Campsuiu  Stiri*. 
GAMS,  in  Switzerland,  Campsum. 
OAND,  Gantnm. 

GANDERSHEIM,  Gandcrsium,  Gandcsimn. 
GANDEWARY,  Ganges. 
GAP,  Civitas  Vappinccnsium,  Vapincum. 
GAPS,  Tacape. 
GARABUSA,  Carabusaa. 
GARAGNONE,  Silbium. 
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GARDA,  Benacum. 
OARDA  (Laoo-dj),  Benacus  Laeus. 
GARDE-FREMET,  Fraxinetum. 
OARDON,  Vardus. 
GARESSIO,  Garetium. 
OA  RIB,  Drepanum  Promontorium. 
GARIGLIANO,  Clanis,  Liris. 
OARI8.  Carasa. 
GARON,  Calarona. 

GARONNE,  or  Gibondr,  Garumna,  Garonna. 
GARZ,  Garaa. 
GARZA,  Gartia. 
GARZARA,  Gargarci. 
GASCOGNE.  Vasconia. 

GASCOGNY  (Gulp  of),  Aquitanicus  Occanus. 
GA8TEIN,  Augusta  Antotiini,  Gastauium. 
GASTER,  Castra  Khictica 
GASTINOIS,  Gaatinensi*  Pagus,  Vastinium. 
GASTUNIA,  Pencua. 
GASURl,  RhymnuB. 
GATES,  Maleus. 
GATES,  Adisathrns.  Rettigns. 
GATESHEAD,  Gabroaentum. 
GATIPO,  Gallua. 
GATTER,  Hydriaccs. 
GATTINARA,  Catuli  Ara. 
GAVE-D*OLERON, 
OAVE-DE-PAU,  Gabarus 
GAVRIOS,  Ccphissus. 
GAZA  RAT,  Gazena. 
GEBSE.  Libyssa. 
GEDIDA,  Neapolis. 
GEENTSBERUE,  Gerardi 
GEFLE,  Gevalia. 
GEFLEBORG,  Geraliensis  ProrincLu 
GEHREN,  Gerena. 
GEIHUN,  Leucosyrus. 
GEISENFELD,  Gtsonis  Caatra. 
GELB,  Gelduba. 
GELDENACKEN,  Gildonacum. 
GELDERS,  Gucldria,  Goldria. 
GELLAH,  Castra  Cornelia. 
GELOSIA,  Mistia. 
G ELVES,  or  Oikrs,  Vcrgcntum. 
GEMBLOURS,  Gemblacum. 
GEMONA,  Gletnona. 
GEMUNDEN.  Gaudia  Mundi. 
GEMUNDER-SEE.    See  Traithhee. 
GENEVA,  or  Gexk,  Augusta  Allobrogum,  Geneva. 
GENEVE  Gcncbra. 

GENEVOIS,  GcbennensiB  Ducatua,  Gebennesinm. 
GENF.    See  Gexkve. 
GENF,  Gcnavenais  ComitatuB. 
GENFER-SEE,  LausaniuB  Locus,  Liens  Lcmanns. 
GENOA,  Novanua. 
GENGENBACH, 
GENNEP,  Cenebum. 
GENOA  (Golf  i>i),  Ligusticum  marc. 
GENSIN,  Mela*. 
GENT,  Oanda,  Gandavuni. 
GENTILLY,  Gentiliacum. 
GENZANO,  Gentianum,  Cyntianum. 
GEORGIA,  Cambyacno. 
GERACE,  Hieracium. 
GERBE,  Bracchion. 
GERBEROY,  Gcrberacum,  Gcrborodum. 
GERGEAU.  Oargovium. 
GERGENTI,  Acragas.  Agrigcnturn. 
GERMERSHEIM,  Julius  Vicus. 
GERMHASTI,  Genua. 
GERMIGNY,  Germiniacum. 
GERNRODE,  Gerningeroda,  Gcronisroda. 
GERNSHE1M,  Gerincabeim. 
GEROLA.  Gimla. 
GEROLSHOFEN,  Ocrlocuria. 


GERONA,  Gcrunda. 
GERS,  ^EgirciuB. 
GERSAU,  Gcraovia. 

GERTRUIDENBERG,  Bergaj  Divm  Gertrudis. 
GESEGNETER,  Garirim. 
GEUDERN,  Godera. 
GEULE,  Gulia. 

GEURGOWATZ,  Timacum  minus. 
GEUSEN,  Genosia. 
GEVAUDAN,   Gabalenais  provincia, 

(lkx(cn.  of),  Gesicnsis  Ager. 
GEX,  Geaia,  Gesium. 
GEYRACH,  Gyriensc  Casnobiiim. 
GEZIRET-ASSUAN,  or  Elki'Maxtinb,  Elcphan- 

GIIDIBB-EL-ZICKAR,  Garapbi  Moutos. 
GHEDEMEZ,  Cvdamua. 
GHERMA,  Gara'ma. 
GHERMASTI,  Hiera  Germo. 
GIIERZE,  Gcriaa. 
GHIERRA-D'ADDA,  Fulchcria. 
GIIILAN,  Goaan. 
GHIVIRA,  Gaviratium. 
OHURIA,  Colchia. 
GIALAB.  Oalaba,  Cala»»a. 
GLANUTI,  Artemisia,  Omnium. 
GIAR,  Duus. 
GIAVENO,  Javennum. 
GIB,  Gaba. 

GIBRALTAR,  Calpe,  Gibraltaria,  Gibilterra. 

GIBRALTAR  (Straits  of),  F return  Gaditauum. 

GIEN,  Gianum. 

GIERAPIETRA,  Camirus. 

GIFANI,  Geofanura. 

GIGLIO,  Egilium,  JEgilium. 

GIGNAC,  Gigniacum. 

GI1IAUD,  Ubimura. 

GILL  A,  Ila. 

GILOWEY,  Gilovia. 

GIMONT,  Gimo. 

GINOSA,  CnosBua. 

GIOODA,  Gadamus. 

GIOJA,  Taurianum. 

GIOVENAZZO,  Juvonacia,  Gnatia. 

GIRACE,  Hicracium. 

GIRGENTI,  Aeragaa. 

GIRGIO,  Giorgiensis  Ager. 

OIRMASTI,  Caicus. 

GIRONDE,  Girondia. 

GISORS,  CBBArotium,  Gisortium. 

GITSCIIIN.  Redintuinum,  Gilmiacinum. 

GIUDECA,  Judeca. 

GIUSTENDIL,  Taurcsium,  Juatiniana  prima. 

GJABAR,  Sura. 

GJEDIS  (Dschcdis;,  Hermus. 

GLAMORGAN,  Clamorgania,  Glamorganicnsis  ci- 

vitaa. 
GLAN,  Clanis. 

GLANDELAGII,  Glendelacum. 
GLANDEVE,  Glanatova. 
GLANIO-VECCHIO,  Glanis. 
GLARUS,  GlaronenBia  Pagus. 
GLARU8,  Glariasium,  Glarona. 
GLASGOW,  Glaacovium. 
GLASTONBURY,  Glaatonia. 


GLATZ,  Glacensia  ( 
GLATZ.  Glacium. 
GLEINK,  Gluniccnsc  Cccnnbium. 
GLENDALOUGH,  Glendelacum. 
OLOGAU,  Glogovia  Major. 
GLOUCESTER  Claudia  Caatra,  Gloccatria. 
GLUCKSTADT,  Fanum  Fortunm,  Tychopolis. 
GLURENZ,  Glorium,  Glorias  Valli*. 
GLYKEON,  Glykys  Limon,  Dulcis  Portus. 
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GNADEXHERG,  Gratia]  Mona. 
GXADEXTHAL.  Gratiarum  ValUa. 
GXADEXZELL,  Gratia!  Cell*. 
GXESEX,  Gncana. 
GXIOSA  AXD  LISTO,  Mylse, 
GXOIEX,  Ooencenuui. 
GOADEL,  Guadela. 
GOCIAXO,  Cuncianum. 
GODMOXHAM,  Delgovitia. 
GOEDEREEDE,  Goderea, 
GOERDUK,  Lycua. 
GOERLITZ,  Calancorum,  Gorliciam. 
GOERZ,  Goritia. 
GOES,  Guaa. 

GOETHALAXD,  or  Ootttlaxd,  Gothia. 
GOGXA,  Xovaria. 
GOLCOXDA,  Dachinabadea. 
GOLDBERG,  Aurimontium. 
GOLDEXMARK,  Auraria  Parva. 
GOLDXE-AUE,  Aurea  Tempo. 
GOLDSTHAL,  Kolitschia  Vallia. 
GOLLXOW,  Golnovia. 
GOLO,  Tuolo. 

GOMBS.  Gomeaianorum  Conventna. 
GOX  D RECOURT,  Gundulphi  Curia. 
GOXDREVILLE,  Gundulphi  Villa. 
GOXGAR,  Maate. 
GOXIGA,  Gonni. 
GOXXIXOEX,  Agennum. 
GOOD-FORTUXE,  Bona  Portuna. 
GOOD-HOPE,  Bona  8pei  Insula. 
GORAR,  Oruroe. 
GORBAGA,  Oorbcum. 
GORGO,  Verruga 
GORGOXA,  Urgo,  Gorgon. 
GORKUM,  Gorcomium,  Gorichemium. 
GORXETO,  Cometum  sc.  Lucaniie. 
GORZAGXA,  Gorseniutn. 
GOSLAR,  Civitaa  I  nipt- rial  is  ad  Gosam. 
GOTTE8ZELL,  Bona  Cella. 
GOUKOURTHOY,  Tavia. 
GOURXAY,  Gornacuro. 
GOVERXOLO,  Caatellum  Gubernium. 
GOZO,  Gauloa. 
GOZZAXO,  Gaudiantun. 
G  RAD  ISC  A,  Gordenia. 

GRAESIVAUDAN,  Grntianopolitanua  Pagua. 
GRAEZ,  Gnecium. 
GRAMMOXT,  Grandimontium. 
GRAMPIAX,  Grampiua  Mona. 
GRAX,  Ad  Herculem,  Strigonium. 
GRAX,  Granua. 

GRAXCEY-EX-MOXTAGXE,  Grancejum  Caa- 
trum. 

GRAXDPRE,  Grandipratum. 
GRAXDSELVE,  Grandia  aylva. 
GRAXDSOX.  Grandiaonuro. 
GRAXDV1LLARS,  Grammatum. 
GRAXDVILLE,  Grandiavilla. 
GRAXFELT,  Grandivallia. 
GRA8-D'ORGOX,  Metapinum. 
GRA88E,  Oraca. 

GRAUBUXDEX,  or  cant,  of  Griboks,  Grisonia, 

Rlia-tia  auperior. 
GRAUPEX.  Crupna. 
GRAVELIXE8.  Gnevelingia. 
GRAVEXMACHERX,  Machera  Comitis. 
GRAVESAXD,  Graveacenda. 
GRAV1XA,  Blera. 
GRAY,  Gradicum,  Grajum. 
GREAT  AXDAMAX,  Borne  Fortunas  Insula. 
GREAT  BRITAIX,  BriUnnia  magna. 
GKEATER-ST.-BERXHARD,  Penninua 
GKEEXLAXD,  Gronia,  Gronlandia. 
GREEXWICII,  Gronaicum. 


G R EGO RSM U  XST  E  R,  Oregorii  8t. 
GREIFEXBERG.  Grvphiberga. 
GREIFEX8EE,  Gryphajum. 
GREIFEX-SEE,  Gryphwus  Lacua. 
G REI FSW A LDE  Gnpeawolda.  Grvphiawal  5a. 
GREXADILLEX,  Grenadines  Inaulic. 
GREXE8AY,  Sarin ia. 
GREXOBLE,  Cularo,  Gratianopulis. 
GREOULS,  Gryzelium. 
GRETLAX.  Cambodunuin. 
GREVESMUHLEX,  Cotnitatia  Mo!a, 
GRIECIIEXLAXD,  Grrccia. 
GRIER8,  Grueria. 
GRIGXAU,  Grigniacum. 
GRIMAUD,  Gambraciiu  Si  mi*. 
GRIMAUD,  Athenopolia. 
GRIMM,  Grimua. 
GRIS-XESS,  Icium. 
GRI8AXO,  Ctemenaj. 
GRISCH.  Gari. 
GRISOXS.    See  GRArftEsuEx. 
GRISSAU,  Griaaorium. 
GROBMIXG,  Gamanodunum. 
GROX,  Grunum. 
GROXDEL,  Daneon  Portua. 
GROXIXGEX,  Corbulonia  Monumentnm. 
GROSS-CUMAX1EX,  Cumania  Major. 
GROSS-DELOS,  Rhene. 
GROSSEXHAYX,  Haganoa. 
GROTTA,  Crvpta. 
GROTTAGLlA,  CrypU  A  urea. 
GROTTA-ROSSA,  Crypta  ~ 
GROTTE  (La),  Erbewua. 
GROTTE,  Crvpta  Ferrata. 

GROTTE  -  DEL  -  MOXTE  -  DI  -  P  A USILI PPO-DI« 

NAPOU,  Pausilvppnm,  CrypU  Neapolitana. 
GROTTKAU,  Grotgavia. 
GRUB,  Fovea. 
GRUSCH,  Crucium. 
GRUTE8,  Subrita. 
GRUYERES,  Grueria. 
GUADALAVIAR,  Duriaa,  Tnria.  Turium. 
GUADALAXARA,  Arriaca,  Carraca. 
GUADALQUIVIR,  Bastia. 
GUADELOUPE,  Aqujclupie. 
GUADIAMAR,  Menoba. 
GUADIAXA,  Anaa. 
GUADIARO,  Barbcaola, 
GUADIX,  Acci,  Guadicum. 
GUAGIDA,  Ladigara. 
GUAIIAM,  Agana. 
GUALDO,  PUnias. 
GUALIBO,  Xechcaia. 
GUARD  A,  Lancia  Oppidana. 
GUARDAFUI,  AromaU. 
GUARDE,  Gardiaj  Lacua. 
GUASTALLA,  Guardiatallum. 
GUASTECAM,  Guaatcca. 
GUDELAF,  Cuaum,  Cuais. 
GUERAXDE.  Aula  Quiriaci. 
GUERDEX,  Ecbatana. 
(iUERET,  Garactum,  Gueretum. 
GUERSELBIX,  Cillaba. 
GUESCAR,  Calicula. 
GUEVIX,  Jovem. 
GUGXIE,  Gvganeum. 
GUICHE,  Guiaaunum. 
GUIEXXE.  Aquitania. 
GU1ERCHE,  Guorica. 
GUILFORD,  Gilfordia. 
GUILLESTRE,  Gallitarum  Oppidum. 
OUILOE-MARE,  Corutua  simia. 
GUIXES,  Gisnas. 
GUIPU8COA,  Jupuscoa. 
GUISE,  Guisia. 
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GUIBflONA.  Cisaa. 

G U  N I") UK,  Condocbates. 

GUNS,  Ginaium. 

GUNTRING,  Ferrari*  Carnorura. 
GUNZ,  Guntia. 
GUNZBURG,  Guntia. 
GURBOS,  Carpis. 
GURCK,  Noara*. 
GURIEL,  Giiria. 
GURKFELD,  Novidunum. 
GUTENBURG.  Ictodaratn. 
GUTENECK,  Boneccia. 
GUTENTAG,  Bona  Dies. 
GUTSTADT,  Bonoppidum. 
OUZURAT,  Orrotha. 
GUYER  Onivia. 
GYULA,  Julia. 


II 


HAAG,  Haga  Comitmu. 

HA  AT..  Emolatia. 

IIABRUN,  Hebron. 

HABSAL,  Hapselia. 

HADABA,  Nuba, 

HADDINGTON,  Hadina. 

HADRAMAUT,  Catabania. 

HADSJI  OGLU-BAZARDSJIK,  Partbenopolia. 

HAEGER,  Heigera. 

HA  FEN,  Athenacon. 

HAFNERZELL,  Cell*  Dei  Superior. 

HAGENAU,  Hagenoa. 

HAIMBUKG,  Hamburgum  Austrire. 

HAINAU,  Hainovia,  lUnoonia. 

HA18NE,  Henius. 

HALB-THURN,  Hemipyrgum. 

HALEB.    See  Aleppo. 

HALEN,  Catualinm. 

HALENTE.  Halea. 

HALICZ,  Galicia,  Halicia. 

HA  LI  j,  in  Wurtemberg,  Hala  Suevica,  Suevorum. 

HALL,  in  Tyrol,  Hala  ad  lEnum. 

HALLE,  or  Haller-Saale,  IUIa,  HaJa-Saxonum, 

Magdeburgica. 
HALLEIN,  Haiiola. 
HAM,  I  lame  turn,  Hamona. 
HAM  A  MET,  Putput,  Adruraetum. 
HAM  ATI  1  Amatha. 
HAMBURG,  Hammonia,  Hamburgum. 
HAMEL.  A  amine  a. 
HAMELN,  Hamcla. 
HAMISE,  Tibilia. 
HA  MM,  Hammona. 
HAMMA.  Aquas  Cauda;. 
HA  MONT,  Hamona. 
HAMPSHIRE,  Hanonia. 
HAMPTON-COURT,  Hamptoni-Curia. 
HANAU,  Hanovia. 
HANDAHUR,  Pachnamunia. 
HANEBONT,  or  Hw» 
HANNUT,  or  Haxkooe, 
HANZ,  Antium. 
HARAD.  Ader. 
HARBERT,  Salamboria. 
HARBURG,  Biriciana. 
HARBURG,  Argentaria,  Argentuaria. 
HARCOURT,  Harccortis.  Harcurtium. 
HARDEGO,  Harudonim  Pagus. 
HARDER  WYCK,  Ardcvicum. 
HARFLEUR,  Are0uctua,  Harflorium. 
HARFORD,  Durocobriv*. 
HARLEM,  Harlemum. 
HARRAN,  Carras. 
HARTBERG,  Heortia  Mona. 


HARTENBERO,  Duroburgum. 
HARTENFELD,  Duma  Campua. 
HAHTLAND- POINT,  Hercufi*  prom. 
HARWICH,  Hairiacum,  Harvicum. 
HARZ.  Hercynia  sylva. 
HASBEIA,  Dan. 
MASK,  Abba,  Hasa. 
HASEK,  Hasicon. 
HASLE.  Ha&elia  Vavllia,  Haaaclia. 
H  ASSANI,  or  Ed-rjkoeku  Am  n,  Timagcnis  insula. 
HASSELT,  Hasseletum. 
HASTINGS,  Othna, 
HATDER  Hatra. 
HATTONCUATEL,  _ 
HATVAN,  HatUAnum. 
1 1 A I  KAN,  Leuce  Come. 
HAUTECOMB,  Altacumbn. 
HAVANNA,  Fan  urn  St.  Christopbori. 
HAVEL,  Habela. 
HAVRE,  Harrea. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE,  Caracotinum,  Gratia;  portua, 

Franciacopolis. 
HAVRE-DE-LONGUEVILLE,  Legedia. 
HAY,  Dumna. 

HEBBERSTOW,  Piwtorium. 
HEBRIDES,  Ebudas  Insula. 
HEBUD,  Jabruda. 
HEERWEN,  Heriapich. 
HEGAU,  Hegovia. 

HEIDELBERG,  Edelberira,  Heidelbcrjra. 
HEIDENHEIM,  Aquileja. 
HEILBRONN,  Aliaium. 
HEILIGEN-KREUZ,  Fan  urn  St.  Crucis. 
H EILIGENKREUZ,  Insula  St.  Crucis. 
HEILIGER-BERG,  Pirua. 
HEIMSHEIM,  Heimbodeaheim. 
HEINZENBERG,  Heinailianua  Mona. 
HE  IS,  Hericua. 

HELIGOLAND,  Insula  aancta. 
HELLA,  vEjopolia. 
HELLEBRUNN,  Clarofontanum. 
HELONl-MON.  Dodona. 
HELSINGBORG,  IleUinga. 
HELSINGOR,  Elsenora. 
HELVAUX,  Helvatium. 
IIEM8,  Emeaa. 
II  EN  A  RES,  Tagoniua. 
HENDU-KHOS,  Paropamiaua. 
HENNEGAU,  Haginoia. 
HERAKLITZA,  Heraclea  Chersones,  TltraciiB. 
HERAT,  Aria. 
HERAT,  Nis*a. 
HERAULT.  Arauria,  Araura. 
HERB1TZHEIM,  Heribodeshdm. 
HERCK,  Archa. 
HERCOLANO,  Here 
HERDEN,  Aredunum. 
HERDNERBERG, 
HERI,  Arias. 

HERISAU,  Augia  Domini. 
II FRISSON,  Irritio. 
HERJEDALEN,  Hcrdalia. 
HEHKLA,  Adrumetum. 
HERMANNSBURG,  Ant  Armiiiii 
HERMAN N8T ADT,  Cibinium,  He 
HERRENALB,  Alba  Dominorum. 
HERKENGRUND,  Dominorum  Vallia. 
HERRNSTADT,  Kyriopolis. 
HERSFELD,  Herocampia. 
HERSTALL.  HariaUlle,  Heristallum. 
HERSTELLE,  Haristelluin. 
HERTFORD,  Areconium. 
HERVELT,  Herculia  Caatra. 
HEIiZOGENBUSCH,  Boscoducum,  8vlra  Ducia. 
HESDIN,  Hedcna. 
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HESER-WALD,  Ca-sia  Sylva. 
H  ESSEN,  Haasia. 
1IESSN-KEIFA,  Cephse. 
HET-VLIE,  Flcvuro. 
HEUSDEN,  Heudena. 
HEVES-SZOLNOK,  Hcvesin. 
HEXHAM,  Alexoduimm. 
HIALI.  jEgiale. 
HIDVEGlf,  Joannis  Pong. 
HIERES  (Dk),  Stcochadcs. 
HIESMES,  Oximiam. 
HUM:.  Ixarium. 

HILDBURGHAUSEN,  Hilpershusia. 
HILDESHEIM,  Ascalingium,  Hildcsia. 
H1MMALAYA,  Emodi  Montcs. 
HIMMELSKRON,  Cosli-Corona. 
HINDMEND,  Etymander. 
HI R.  Cophen. 
HIRSAU,  Hirsaugia. 
HIRSCHBERG,  in  Silesia,  Cervimontiutn. 
HIRSCHBERG,  in  Reus*,  Ccrvimontium  ad  Salum. 
HIRSCHBERG,  Cervimontinm  Westfalias. 
HIRSCHBERG,  in  Bohemia,  Dona. 
HIT,  Idicara. 
HIT  A.  Cesada. 

HITZACKER,  Hizgcra,  Hidonisager. 

HJO,  Hiovia. 

HOANG-HO,  BautUus. 

HOBA,  Chobah. 

HOCK  KRL  AND,  Hochcria. 

HODEIDA,  Sacatia. 

HOF,  Ctuia  Variscoram. 

HOP,  Curia  Inferioris  Pannonicc. 

HOF,  Curia  Morarica. 

HOF  (Staut-am),  Curia  Bavarica. 

HOHE,  Taunus. 

HOHEMAUTH,  Alta  Mauta. 

HOHENELBE,  Albipolis. 

HOHENFURT,  Altovadum. 

HOHENKRAHN,  Gnaa. 

HOHENTWIEL,  Duellium. 

HOHENWARTH,  AlU  Specula. 

HOLEN,  Holis. 

HOLLAND,  Batavia,  Hollandia. 
HOLLENSTEDT,  Holdistede. 
HOLME,  Insula  Dei. 
HOLSTEIN,  Holaatia. 
HOLY-ISLAND,  Insula  sancta. 
HON,  Diospolis. 

HONFLEUR,  HonBevius,  Honflorium. 

HONNECOURT,  Hunnicuria. 

HOORN,  Horna. 

HOR,  Arabia,  Tomorus. 

HORA,  Gosen. 

HORBURG,  Robur. 

HORCHID,  Hyssus. 

HORN  (Capb),  Hornanutn  caput. 

HORNSEY,  Gabrantonicorum  Sinus. 

HORRE-HEAD,  Vcnicnium. 

HORSELBERG,  Horrisonus  Mons. 

HORSENS,  Horsnesia. 

HORT,  Lconis  Castrutn. 

HOSN,  Gamala. 

HOSZKZU-MEZOE,  Campus  Longus. 
HOUDAN,  Hosdencum. 
HOWE-LEMUR,  Sabas*  Arm. 
HOXTER,  Huxaria. 
HRADISCH,  Hradisca. 
HDELVA,  Onoba. 
HUESCA,  Osca. 
HUESCAB,  Lacuris. 
HUETE,  Julia  Opta. 
HUFINGEN,  Brigobanne. 
HUISNE,  Idonia. 
HUMBER,  iEstuarium  Abum. 


H UMBER,  Ann-. 

HUNDERTSBUEL,  Centum  Collea. 
HUNDSCAP,  Rhosus. 

HUNDSRUCK,  Hunnicus  Pagtis,  Honnomm  tne- 
tus. 

HUNNINGEN,  Hegenense  Monasterium. 

nUNSINGO,  Hunesgonia,  Hunsingia. 

HUREPOIX,  Hurepcesium,  Huropoisius  tractus. 

HUSBAN,  Esebon. 

HU8UM,  Hosemum. 

HUTALIDSCil,  Utua. 

HUY,  Huum. 

HUYTS,  Arx  Britannica. 

HWEEN,  Hncna. 

HYDRA,  Hydrea. 

HYERES,  Areas. 


I 

IASZAG,  Iazygia. 
IAUER,  laroria. 

IBERIAN  SEA,  Hispaniensis  Occanui. 

IBNE,  Jabne. 

I  BRIM,  Primis  Magna. 

IBSON,  Hisoris. 

IBURAR,  Cibvra  Minor 

IBURG.  Jubefg. 

ICBOROW,  Iciani. 

ICELAND  SEA,  Dcucalodonioa  Oceanus. 

ICHTIMA,  Stenimachum. 

IDANHA-A-VELHA,  Egiditania,  Equitania 

IDICE  (L'),  Idex. 

1DRIA,  Idrizxa. 

IDRO,  Edrum,  Idrinum. 

IDRO,  Lacus  Edrinus. 

IENISA  (Laoo  di),  Exerua. 

IF.  Sphia,  Hypasa. 

IFERTEN,  Eborudunum. 

IFFIZHEIM,  Bibium. 

IGLAU,  Iglavia. 

IGLESIA8,  Ecclesie. 

IGLO,  Iglovia,  Neocomium. 

IGUZUL.  Una. 

IKSWORTH,  Ioenorum  Oppidum. 
1LA,  Epidium. 

I LC HESTER,  Iscalia,  Ischalis. 
ILGIUN,  Tiberiopolis. 
ILHA-DEL-FUEGO,  Ignium  Insula 
ILIGA,  Elegia. 
ILKLEY.  Olicana. 
ILL,  Licia. 

ILL  or  Ell,  Elsus,  Alia,  Ella. 
ILLE,  Insula). 
ILLER,  Ilargus,  Lictus. 
ILLESCAS,  Tiruacia. 
ILLMUNSTER,  Ilmi  Monasterium. 
ILLOK,  Bononia. 
ILLYRIA,  Illyricum,  Illyria. 

ILS,  IH88US. 

IL8STADT,  Ci vitas  Ilxensia. 
IMMELACH,  Gemellai. 
IMMENSTADT,  Vemania. 
IMOLA,  Forum  Cornelii. 
IMPERIALS,  Imperiua, 
INCISA,  Ad  Incisa  Saxa. 
INDIAN  OCEAN,  Erythncura  Marc 
INDRE,  Alere,  Ingeris. 
1ND8JE,  Syrias. 

1NEBAZAR,  Magnesia  ad  Mcandnim. 
INGELMUNSTER,  Anglomonasteriuu;. 
INGERMANNLAND,  Ingria. 
lN(iESU,  Tetrapyrgia, 
INN,  jEnus,  GUnus. 
INNERSTE,  Imlrista. 


INN 

INNICHEN,  Aguntum. 
INNISOWEN,  Eugcnii 
INNSBRUCK,  .Km  Pons,  GSnipons. 
INNSTADT,  Bojodurum. 
INOBOLI,  Aboni-Ticbos. 
INOWLOCZ,  Junicladislavicnsi-  Palatinatus. 
INOWUJCZ,  Inolocxa. 
INVERNESS,  Iuneruium,  Invcrniuni. 
IPEK,  Pingus. 
IFF,  Opie. 
IPS,  Isis,  ILiKsa. 
IPS,  Ad  P  utem  Isis. 
IPSALA,  Cypsela. 
IPSWICH,  Gippevicum. 
IRELAND,  Hibernia. 
IRISH  SEA,  Uibernicum  Mare. 
I  RMS  Jornacum. 
I*- BART  EI  I,  Ban*. 
ISC  A,  Escamus,  Esc  us. 
ISCHA,  Encus. 
1SCHIA,  iEnaria. 
ISEGHEM,  Iscgenium. 
ISEN,  Isana. 

ISEN  (the  river),  Isinisca, 
~0,  Lacus  " 
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Iseus,  Sebinus  Lacus. 

1SER,  Isra. 

ISER,  or  Isak  (the  Bavarian  river),  Isara,  Urusa. 

1SERE,  Isara. 

ISERLOHM,  Iserlonia. 

ISERNIA  hernia,  Eseruia. 

ISLAND,  Gardari. 

I  SLAY,  Iala. 

ISLE  (IV),  Insula. 

ISLE-DE-FRANCE,  Insula  Franeiaj. 
ISLE-DE-MA II:,  Immadras. 
ISLE-DEL-AYRE.  Mira. 
ISLE-DU-LYS,  Igiliiun. 
ISLE-DU-TITAN,  Hvpaja. 
ISLE-EN- ALBIGEOIS,  Insula  Albigensis. 
ISLE-JOURDAIN  (L),  Ictium  Castrum, 

lum  Ictium. 
ISLE-ROUSSE,  Isola-Rossa. 
ISLOTE,  Scombraria. 
ISMIR,  Smyrna. 
ISNIK,  Niciea. 
ISOLA,  Alietum. 
ISOLA,  Insula  Bruttiorum. 
ISOLA-DE-F1GO.  Phintonis  Iusula. 
ISOLA-DEL-TORO,  Molybodes. 
ISOLA-DI-CERVI,  Teganusa. 
ISOLA-DI-PONZA,  Pontia. 
ISOLA-DI-8AN-MICHELO.  Michaelia. 
ISOLA-DI-ST.-PIETRO,  Hieracum. 
I SOLA-MELERE,  Thoronos. 
ISOLA-VANDOTINA,  Pandataria. 
I  SOLE-DELL'- ARCHIPELAGO,  Cvclados. 
ISONZO,  Sontius,  IsontiuB. 
ISPAHAN,  Aspa. 
ISPERIK,  Timacum. 
ISSEL,  or  Yhhel,  Isala,  Sala. 
ISSEL,  or  Yhsbi.,  xkck,  Fossa  Drusiana. 
ISSENGEAU,  Icidmagus. 
IS8NY,  Isna. 

JSSODUN,  or  Issoldun,  Anxellodunum,  Exoldu- 
num. 

ISSOIRE,  Iciodarum,  Issiodorum. 
ISSY,  Fiscus 


ISTIB,  Stobi. 

ISTRIA  (Caho  !»'),  Justinopolis. 
1STRIGA,  Scirtiana. 
ISTVANDI,  Limusa. 
I8V0RNIK,  Argentina. 
'IT A  LA,  Attalea. 
JTRI,  Itrium. 
1TZEH0E,  Escsfeltb. 


IYICA,  Ebusus. 

IVREA.  Eporedia,  Epcrodia. 

IVfRY,  Iberiuni,  Ibenacum. 

IX WORTH,  Icenorum  Oppidum. 


J  AC  A,  Edulius  Mons. 
,IAEN,  Flavium,  Gienna,  Ciienum. 
JAGERNDORF,  Camovia. 
JAGODNA,  Jagodina,  Januaria. 
JAnEL,  Alyi. 
JAICZE,  Gaitia,  JaiUa. 
JAIX,  Daix. 
JAKOVO,  Psophis. 
JALOWA,  Sestus. 
JALTA,  Galata. 
JAMAGOROD,  Jama. 
J  AM  BO,  Charmuthas. 
JAMBOLI,  Jambolensis  Ager. 
JAMBOLI,  Diampolis. 
.JAM ESBO ROUG H,  Jaeobipolis. 
JAMESTOWN,  Jacobipolis. 
JAMEZ,  or  Jamets,  Gemmacum, 
JAMN1TZ,  Gemcnicium. 
JAMTLAND,  Jemtia, 
JANINA,  Epirus. 
JANINA,  Cassiope. 
JAPAN,  Japonia. 
JAPARA,  Parnassus. 
JARECCA,  Haras. 

JARGEAU,  or  Gkkobau,  Gargogiluoi. 
JAROMIERZ.  Jaromirium. 

JASSY,  Jassium,  Jaasiorum  Dacorum  Municipium, 

Potrodava. 
JATHRIB,  Latrippa. 
JATI,  Bathys. 
JATIVA,  SajUbis. 
JAUER,  Jauravia,  Jura  via. 
JAVOUX,  Anderidum. 
JEDDO.  Jedum. 
JEDEREN.  Jadrensis  Rcgio. 
JEGNI-SALA  Salmorus. 
JEHUDIEH  (El),  Castra  Judajoriiin. 
JENI-KOI,  Christopolis. 
JENISCIIEHER,  Larissa  Thcssala. 
JENISCHEHR,  Sigeum. 
JENISEI,  Jenisia. 
JERAKI,  Geranthia*. 
JERAN,  Jovis  Urii  Fanum. 
JERSEY,  Caiaaroa. 
J ERUSALEM,  Hierosolyma. 
JESD.  Jesscda. 
JESENOWITZ,  Jasenocium. 
J  ESI,  yEsis. 
JESOLA,  Equiliura. 
JEUZGAT,  Osiana, 
JITTA,  Jnta. 

JOACHIM8THAL,  Joachimica  Vallis. 
JOBAB,  Jotab. 
JOIGNY,  Joviniacum. 
JOINVILLE,  Joanvilla.  Intra  Fluvios. 
JONCOPING,  Jenecopia. 
JONQUERAD.  Egorigium. 
JORKAU-BORECK,  Boreca. 
JOUARE,  Jodrum,  Jovis,  Ara. 
JOUSCHIA,  Colonia  Laodicena. 
JOUX,  Joviam. 

JOUY-SUR-MORIN,  Gaudiacus. 
J0YEU8E.  Gaudiosa,  Joyosa. 
JOYOSA,  Honosea. 
JUBLEINS,  Diablintcs,  Novodunom. 
JUIIORSKY,  Jughoria. 
JUINE,  Junna. 
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JULICH,  Juliiicnm. 
JULIEKBERG,  Julius 
JUUS,  Julia. 
JUIJUSBERG,  Julioburgum. 
J  U  MI  EG E,  Gcmmcticum. 
JUNG-RUNZLAU,  Boleslai  Fanum  Novum. 
JUNNAN,  Junnania. 
JUNQUERA,  Juncaria. 
JURA,  Gerontia. 
J  UREKIAM-LADIK,  Laodicea  ( 
JURJURA.  Ferratus  Mons. 
JUTERBOCK,  Jutret 
JUTLAND,  Cartris. 
JUTLAND  akd! 

!)rica,  Jutia. 
JUVIA,  I  via,  Nabius,  Jnvia. 


KAADEN,  or  Kadf.n, 
KABARDA,  Eulisia. 
KABAS,  GaW. 


KAFAR-TUTHA, 
KAFFERLAND,  Caffraria. 
KAH  KM.  Agamna. 

KAHLENBERG,  Cetius  Mons,  Mons  Calvus. 
KAIFA,  Hcpha. 
KAIHWAKES,  Gene. 
KAINA,  Massa. 
KAINS,  Camina. 
KAIRWAN,  Vicufl  Augusti. 
KAISAK,  Carissa, 
KAISAR1EH,  Csaarea. 
KAI8ERSBERG,  Cresaria  Mons. 
KAI8ERSFELD,  Cresam-Felda. 
KAI8ER8HEIM,  Abbatia  Cmsariensiii. 
KAI8ERSLAUTERN,  Cnsaroa  Lutra. 
KAI8ERSTUHL,  Cajaaris  Tribunal,  Forum  Tiberii. 
K  A ISERSWERTH,  Caaaris  Insula,  Cassaris  Verda. 
KAKOSIA,  Thisbe. 
KALAJ3AKI,  Palaepharus. 
KALAB8CHE,  Talmis. 
KALAT-EL-HORSA.  Chorazin. 
KALAT-EL-NEDSJUR,  Neociesarca. 
KALBA,  Cabana. 
KALEMON,  Calamos. 
KALENHUYSEN,  Calon. 
KAL1NGA-PATAM,  Dandagula. 
KALISCH,  Calisia,  Caniwia. 
K  A  LLAMA,  Thyamis. 
KALLIVIA,  Elis. 
KALLUNDBORG,  Callunda. 
KALMINZ,  Celcmantia. 
KALMIUS,  Lycus. 
KALPAKI,  Orchomenus. 
KALYMNO,  Galymna. 
KAMARI,  Demetrias. 
KAMEII,  Malamantus. 
KAMINIEK,  Camenecia, 
KAMINITZA,  Dynnc. 
KAMOZIK,  Rira. 
KAMI',  Cam  bus. 
KAN,  Caina. 
KAN  EM,  Tbumelitha. 
KANI8CH,  Canisia. 
KANOGE,  Calinipaxa. 
KANOS,  Ganus. 
KANUATH,  Canatba, 
KAPART18,  Nicopsis. 
KAPFENSTEIN,  Capcdannm. 
KAPPEL.  Tasinemetum. 
KAP8TADT,  Castrum  bona;  spci 
KARA,  Carra. 
KAliAl'.UA,  Priaptts. 


KARA  DERRE.  Dara. 
KARADSCHEFU.  Trapezopolia. 
KARADSJAG.  Nicatonuro. 
KARAHISSAR,  Cestroa. 
KARAISSAR,  Perge. 
KARAK-8ARAI,  Damalis. 
KARA8U,  Nestus. 
KARAT,  Ocorura. 
KAR-DANAH,  Bclcus. 
KARE,  Arachotus. 
KAREM,  Charax  Pasini. 
KAR1THENE  (the  river), 
KARITHENE,  Breuthe. 
KARK,  Carcha. 
KARKEND,  I»ura. 
KARKUF.  Sittace. 
KARLE-8ATZAK,  iEtnli*  Adjecta. 
KARLINGFORD,  Bnvindum. 
KARLSBAD,  Therme  Carolina?. 
KARMELI8,  Gaugamcla. 
KARNICOBAR,  Agathu  Da 
KARNTHEN,  Carinthia. 
KAROLY,  Carolium. 
KARPFEN,  Carpona. 
KARRAK,  Moba,  Kir  Moab. 
KAR8,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
KARS,  in  Egypt.  Nicopolis. 
KAR8T,  Carujadiua. 
KARTPURT,  ZiaU. 
KARTZEN,  Casurgis. 
KASALMAK,  Iris. 
KASANKA,  Caaanciua. 
KASBIN,  Veaaspe. 
KASCHAU,  Cassovia. 
KASCHEM,  Cana. 
KA8CON,  Cogeonoa. 
KASEM1ESCH,  Eleutherus. 
KA8MAIIK,  Ca-sareopolia,  Ca?sareo-  Forum. 
KA8PIAN  SEA.   See  Casmax  Sea. 
KASSR-ANTAR,  Haxor. 
KA8TANIA,  Caatana. 
KASTRAVAN,  Climax. 
KATHOLIKON,  Stymphalus. 
KATIEH  (El),  Cassius  Mons. 
KATO-ACHAIA  asd  APANO-ACHAIA,  Pbane 
KATRINA,  Colonia  Diensis,  Dion. 
KATTEGAT.   See  Cattboat. 
KATTENBERGERDORF,  Citium. 
KATZBACH,  Cattus. 

KATZENELNBOOEN.   See  Catxexklsboghi. 
KAUFUNGEN,  Capungum. 
KAUMBERG,  Cumeoburgum,  Comagenus. 
KAUSCHAU,  Gauxanitia. 
KAWIK,  Chalua. 
KAY8T,  Kiademum. 
KEBRINAZ,  Cremna. 
KECH,  Nautaca. 
KEDUS,  Cadi. 
KEFF,  Sicca  Veneris. 
KEHKER,  Hesidrus. 
KEICH,  Catiea. 
KEKKOE,  Kekkoja. 
KELB-HAURAN,  Alsadamus. 
KELLEN,  Castra  Ulpia. 
KELLMUNZ,  Caslius  " 
KELS,  Celeusa. 
KEL8KEMET,  Egopolia. 
KEMBERG,  Cameracum  ad  Albim. 
KEMKHAL,  Chobus. 
KEMNADE,  Caminata. 
KEMPTEN,  Campodunum,  Campitona. 
KENCHE8TER,  Ariconiuro. 
KENDAL,  Concangium. 
KENGHEVER,  Concobar. 
KENKRIE,  Cenchrea?. 
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KENNE.  Came. 

KENYER-MEZOE,  Campus  Panis. 
KEPIL,  Cepi. 
KEPSE,  Seleucia. 
KERATHA.  Coreatlie. 
KEKBEH,  Calpaa. 
KEKCI.  Cercum. 
KEREMP,  Carambis. 
KEREND.  Carine. 
KERKA,  Tilium. 
KERKH,  Carmania  Descrta. 
KERLBURG,  Gcrulata. 
HERMAN,  Carmania. 
HERMAN,  Carmana. 
KERPEN,  Carpio. 
KERR  AH,  Choaapca. 
KERSCHOWA,  Carsium. 
KKRTSCII,  Panticapaea. 
KEKZERS,  Ad  Carccrcs. 
KESCHIN,  Eristhe. 

KESCH1NG.  Ml*  Flavia  Ciesarea,  Germanicum. 

K  ESS  EL,  Castellum  Menapiornm. 

KESTENHOLZ,  Caatinetum. 

KESTEREN.  Caatra  Hcrculia. 

KESWICK.  Causcnnaj. 

KETSKEMET,  jEgopolia. 

KEUPRELI,  Europns  ad  Axiom. 

KHABUR,  Centritea. 

KHORREM-ABAD.  Corbiona. 

KIADA-BURUN,  Thynias. 

KTDJEH,  Chodda. 

KIDONIA,  Heraclca  iEolidis. 

KIEF.  Chiovia. 

KIEIDANI,  Cajodunum. 

KIEL.  Cli ili.mium,  Kirlia- 

KIE.NSHEIM,  Cunonia  Villa. 

KIERAZIM,  Hieratia. 

KIERTEMUNDE,  Cartemunda. 

KILBEGS,  Calcbachua. 

KILIA,  Ccela. 

KILIOS.  Tvhe. 

KILKENNY,  Cella  St.  Canici. 

KILL  ALOE,  Laona. 

KILLIS.  Ciliza. 

KILMALON,  Killocia. 

KILMARE,  Jemuii. 

KILMORE,  ChUmorin. 

KIM  BOLTON,  Cinnibantum. 

KINGSTOWN,  Regiopolia. 

KINNAIRDS  HEAD,  Taizalum. 

KINNESRIN,  Chalcis. 

KIOEGE,  Coagia. 

KIOELEN,  Juga  8uevonis  Montis,  Sevoraona. 

KIOPING,  Copmga. 

KIRCHHEIM.  Cfarenna. 

KIRGI8KAISAKEN,  Cachassai. 

KIRIAKI,  Lecythus. 

KIRKESIA,  CarchomiH. 

KIRKUK,  Memmia. 

KIRKWALL,  Carcoviaca. 

KIUPE,  Rhoe. 

KIRPEH,  Thynia. 

KISIL-IRMAK,  Halya. 

KISIL-OSAN.  Gosan. 

K1SIL-RUBAT.  Chalonitia. 

KISLAR-KALESSI,  Cumanui. 

KISLEGO,  Casailiacum. 

KI8SANO,  Osaa. 

KISSIA,  Cephiaia. 

KI8SINGEN,  Kizinga. 

KISSOR,  Scggo. 

KI8TNA,  Masaolus. 

KITROS,  Pydna. 

KITZBUHEL,  Hajdioollia,  Htediopolia. 
KIUSTENZA,  Cunstan^iana. 


KIUTAHYA,  Cotvamm. 
KJOELEN.    See  Kioelex. 
KLADRAU,  Cladmbum. 
KLAOENFURT.   See  Claokitfl'rt. 
KLATTAU,  Brodentia. 
KLEGGAU,  Latobripicua  Pagua. 
KLER,  Hilara. 
KLITSCHOW,  Klitaoria. 
KNIN.  Arbnda. 
KOCH  EL,  Covelincie. 
KOCH  EL-SEE,  Coreliacensis  Sinua. 
KOCHER,  Cocharos. 
KOCKEL.  CoveliaeuB. 
KOCKELBURG.  Kukolienais  Comitates. 
KODSHA-SHEHR,  Nacoleia. 
KOEBEN.  Cobcna. 
KOECHERSBERG,  Concordia. 
KOEGE,  Congia. 

KOEVAR,  Covarienaia  Diatrictna. 
KOFEL.  or  Covolo,  Clauatrum  Onbali. 
KOHLENWALD,  Carbonaria  8vlva. 
KOLA.  Cola  Lappornm. 
KOLOKYTHIA  (Gulf  op),  Laconieua  Sinua. 
KOLOSCH.  Coloaia. 
KOLOTSCHA,  Colocia. 
KOL8UM,  Clv«ma. 
KONDINSK,  Condora. 
KONG,  Mandraa. 
KONGEN.  Condate. 
KON-HISSAR  Coropaasus. 

KONIGINGRATZ,  Gradinm  Regime,  Regino  gra- 

KONIGSBERG.  Mona  Regiua,  Regiomontum. 
KON IGSFELDEN,  Campus  Regiua. 
KONIGSHOF.  Curia  Regis  ad  Albim. 
KONIG8HOFEN,  Curia  Repis  BadenaiB. 
KONIGSHOFEN-1M-GRABFELDE,  Curia  Regia 

in  arvia.  « 
KONIGSLUTTER.  Luttera  Repia. 
KONIGSMACHERN,  Machera  Regis. 
KONIOSSAAL,  Aula  Regia. 
KONIGSSTADTEN,  Mona  Comianus. 
KONIG8TEIN,  Lapia  Kepius. 
KONIG8WART.  Marabodui  Castrum. 
KONIG8WINTER,  Hibcrna  Regia. 
KONKUN.  Gopana. 

KONTSHUK-T8CHEKINE8CII,  Regie 
KOPENHAGEN.   Sec  Copeshaoe*. 
KOPING,  Copinpa. 
KORAD8CHE,  Cherscus. 
KORNA,  Didigua. 
KOROM,  Comicum. 
KOROS,  Chryaiua. 
KOROS-BANYA,  Cbryaii  Aurnrin, 
K08CHING,  Reaching. 
KOSEL.  Coaelia. 
KOSLOW,  Eupatoria. 
KOSSEIR,  Berenice. 
KOSSIR,  jEnnum. 
KOSTEND1L,  Ulpianum. 
KOTHEN,  Cotha,  Cothena*. 
KOT8CH,  Canthi  Colpus. 
KOrrA,  Cosa. 
KOUKLA,  Golpua. 
KOUM  OMB08,  Ombri. 
KRAIN,  Carnia,  Carniola. 
KRAINBURG.    See  Crainbcro. 
KRAINBURG,  Carrodunum. 
KRAKH.  Characmol»a. 
KRALJEWA-WELIKA,  Clara. 
KKASNJSLAW,  Cnwnoslovia. 
KRAVADA,  Carya;. 
KRESSEL,  Jaatua. 
KREUTZ.  SeeCREtm. 
KRIM,  Cheraoncsus  Tanrica. 
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KRINK,  Coriticum. 
KRISNA,  Nanaguna. 
KROJA,  Clodianie. 
KRON8TADT.    Sec  Cbos8tai»t. 
KRUMAU,  Cromena. 
KTYPO-BERG,  Meaaapium. 
KUBAN,  Hypanie. 
KUBBET-JAMBO,  Zvgtenm. 
K IT. LIS.  Convallium. 
KUCHEL,  Cacullae. 
KUDAK,  Boryathenia, 
KUDROS,  Cytoroa. 
KUFFHAUSEN.  Kiphhi 
KUFSNACHT,  Cuaecni 
KUF8TE1N,  Albianum. 
KUILENBURG,  Caroo. 
KULELI,  Nice. 
KULPA,  Colapis. 
KUMIS.  Parthia. 
KUNDWIC,  Poeceaaa. 
KUN8ELY8EG,  Cunorum  Sedea. 
KUPFERBERO,  Cuprimontium  ad  Aliinonam. 
KUPFERBERG,  Cuprimontium. 
KUPFERBERO,  in  Sweden,  Cuprimontium  Gea- 
tricias. 

KUPFERBERG,  in  Bohemia,  Cuprimontium  Bohe- 
mias. 

KUPFERBERG,  Cuprimont 
KUPH.  Emma. 
KUR,  Cynia. 

KURANKEVI,  Haroaxitua. 
KURDEN,  Carduchi. 
KURENK,  CandriacL-B. 
KURYMA,  Caraidavn. 
KUTAIS.    See  CirrAia. 
KUTSCHAK,  Palmata. 
KUTTENBERG,  Cutna. 
KYLE,  Coila,  Covalia. 
KYLL,  Celbia. 


LA,  Laha. 
LABIAU,  Labia  via. 

LABOUR  (Lb),  Lapurdcnais  Tractna. 
LAC-DE-LOCATA,  Sordice. 
LACEDOGN A.   See  Ckdooh a. 
LACH,  Lacenaia  Abbatia. 
LACHA,  Olympua. 
LACIIEN,  Ad  Lacum. 
LACOSTA-RUFARIA,  Rufrai. 
LADENBURG,  Lobdunum,  " 
LADIKIEII,  Laodicea. 
LADRONES,  Latronum 
LAGALNIK,  Axinccs. 
LAGAN,  Lofna. 

LAGER-THAL,  Lagurina  ValHa. 
LAGHETTO.  RegilFue  Lacua. 
LAGNY,  Latiniacnm. 
LAGO-CASTELLO,  Albanns  Lacua. 
LAGO-DI-BAGNI,  Lacua  Albuncua. 
LAGO-DI-BOL8ENA,  Volainienais  Lacua. 
LAGO-DI-BRACCIANO,  Sahate. 
LAGO-DI-CAMARANA,  Camariua  Palus. 
LAGO-DI-CELANO,  Fucinua  Lacua. 
LAGO-DI-C1IIAVENNA,  Comaccuua  Lacua. 
LAGOI,  Bistonia  Lacua. 
LAGOLIA8TO,  Luquido. 
LAGO-MAGGIORE,  Vcrbanua  Lacua. 
LAGULA,  Calinda. 
LAGUNA-DE-LA-JUNDA,  Badon. 
LAGUNE8,  Venetm  Paludea. 
LACJU8TA, 
LAHEVI,  Hyala. 


Inferior. 


LAIIN,  Lagana. 

LA  HOLM,  Lagaholmia,  Laholmias. 
LA1IOR,  Bucepliala,  Lahoriutn,  Acwriuea. 
LAIBACH,  iKmona,  Labacum. 
LAINO,  Lana. 

LAITTOURE,  or  Lbictoire,  Lectors, 
LAJIURA,  Adule. 
LAKE  NO,  Lagina. 
LALAIN,  Lalmum. 
LAMBACH,  Lambacam. 
LAMBE8E,  Lambeaa. 
LAMBIRIO,  Erinco. 
LAMBRO,  Lambrua. 
LAM  EGO.  Lama,  Lameca, 
LAMINA,  HomoUum. 
LAMPAD08A,  Lopadusa. 
LAMPTA,  Vobrix. 
LAMUZO,  Lamotia. 
LANARK,  Curia. 
LANCAN,  Doriaa. 
LANCASTER.  Alione,  l^ancastria. 
LANCEROTTE,  Lancellotta. 
LANCESTON,  Fanum  St 
LANCIANO,  Anxanum. 
LAND  (Saxon),  Fundua  Regiua  Saxonicu*. 
LAND-OB- DER-EN8,  Auatria  Su 
LAND-UNTER-DER-ENS,  A 
LANDAFF,  Fanum  ad  Taffnm. 
LANDAU,  Landavia,  Landavinm. 
LANDEN,  Lands. 
LANDERNEAU.  Landcriciacum. 
LANDES  (Pay  him), 

ticua,  Lands. 
LANDI,  Landorum  Status. 
LAND'S  END  (Tire),  Belerium,  Prom.  Antiv 

tiBum. 

LAND8HUT,  Conauanetea, 
LAND8KRONA,  Coronia. 
LANEBOURG,  Lancioburgnm, 
LANGEAC,  Lamriacum. 
LANGENARGEN,  Argcntaria. 
LANGEN8ALZA,  I^ongosalissa 
LANGENZENN,  Ccnna. 
LANGET8,  Langeainm. 
LANGEY,  Alingavia. 
LANGON,  Alingo,  Alingonu 
LANG  RES,  Anaomatunum, 
gonum. 

LANGUEDOC,  Langedocia,  Occitania. 
LANGUES,  LangiB. 
LANNOY,  Lannojnm,  Alnetum. 
LAN (^U ART,  Langarua. 
LAN-SU,  EUeub. 
LANZO,  Axima. 
LAON,  taudunum,  Lugdunum 
LAONDA,  Lcben,  Lebena. 
LAPITO,  Lapathoa. 
LAPLAND,  Upponia,  Lappia. 
LAR,  Laria. 
LARACHE,  Lixa. 
LARBUS8,  Lares. 
LARGITZEN.  Larga. 
LARI8TAN,  Elymaia. 
LAR1ZO,  Larisaa  Penailis. 
LARNE8,  Urymna. 
LARRAGA,  Tarraga. 
LARZII,  VellaniB. 
LAS-CABEZAS,  Ugia,  Lrgia. 
LASCOWITZ,  Budorgis. 
LA8TIIL  Dictsua  Mona. 
LATARACO,  Hctriculum. 
LATICZOW,  Latisrovia. 
LATIK,  Lyatra. 
LATZFA8S,  Fona  Utioa. 
LAUDUN,  Ladanum. 
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LAUENBURO,  Cojnamum. 
LAU  FEN,  Redajum. 
LAUFEN.  Artobriga. 
LAUFENBURO,  Gannoduram. 
LAUFFEN,  Laviacum. 
LAUINGEN,  Lauginga,  Lavinga. 
LAUIS,  or  Lcqano,  Lacus  Ccrusius. 
LAUIS,  Junianum. 

LAURAGUAIS,  Lanriacua,  Lauriactnais  Agcr. 
LAURANA,  Lauranum. 
LAUSANNE,  Lausonium. 
LAUSITZ,  Lusatia. 
LAUTREC,  Lautricum. 
LAUWER-SEE,  Labacus  Sinus. 
LAVAGNA,  Entclla. 
LAVAGNA,  Lavania. 
LAVAL.  Vallis  Gaidonis. 
LAVANT,  Inventus. 
LAVAUR,  Vaaram. 
LAVEDAN,  Levitania. 
LAVELLO,  Labellum. 
LAVEMUNDE,  LaveuUna,  Ostium  Lavcnta;. 
LAVIERS,  Latverum. 
LAVINO,  Labinius. 
LAWERS,  Labacna. 
LAYBACH.   8eo  Lajbach. 
LA  YE,  Ledia. 
LEBAN,  Lebona. 
LEBEDIGLI,  Lobodus. 
LEBER-THAL,  LeporacensiB  Vallis. 
LEBIDA,  Lcptis  Magna. 
LEBRIJA,  or  Lebiuxa,  Nebriasa. 
LECCE,  Alotiam. 
LECCE,  Hydruntina  Provincia. 
LECCO,  Leucum,  Leccum. 
LECCO  (Laoo  Ml,  Comaccnua  Lacus. 
LECH.  Licbus,  Licua. 
LECHENICH,  Lcgioniacum. 
LECHFELD.  Lyciorum  Campus. 
LECHGEMUND,  Licimacum. 
LECK,  Lecca,  Fossa  Corbulonia. 
LECTOURE.   Sec  Laittolre. 
LEDESMA,  Bletiaa. 
LEE,  Lea. 
LEEDS,  LedeBia. 
LEEWARDEN,  Loovardia. 
LEGHORN,  or  Livorko,  Liburnicua  Portus. 
LEGINE,  Vicus  Virginia. 
LEGION,  Legiodunum. 
LEGNANO,  Leoniacum,  Lignanuni. 
LEGRAD,  Legradinum. 
LEGRAD,  Jovia. 
LEGRANO,  Lanrium. 
LEIBNITZ,  Laibnitia. 
LEICESTER,  Legoccstria. 
LEIDEN,  or  Lkydks,  Lugduntini  Batavorum. 
LEIGH  LIN-BRIDGE,  Lechlinia. 
LEININGEN,  Linanganus  Principatus. 
LEINSTER,  Lagonia. 
LEIPZIG,  Lipsia. 
LEIRIA,  Collippo. 
LEISSNIG,  Leianicium. 
LEITU,  Letba. 
LEITHA,  Litaba. 
LEMBERG,  Loopolis. 
LEMENE,  Romatinum. 
LEMGO,  Lcmgovia. 
LEMO.  Lcmuris. 
LEMSTER,  Leonis  Monasterium. 
LEMTA,  Leptis  Minor. 
LEMWIG,  Lcmoiga,  Lcmvicnm. 
LENCZIO,  Lancicia,  Lancicium. 
LENHAM,  Durolenum. 
LENNOX,  Levinia,  Elgovia. 
LENS,  Elena?,  Lcntium. 
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LENT-EN-DOMBES, 
LEOBEN,  Leobia 
LEON,  Legionenac  Rognum. 
LEON,  Ix-gio. 
LEON,  Cotinuasa. 
LEONDARI,  Heliaaon. 
LEOPOLD8TADT,  Lcopoldinnni. 
LEPANTO,  Naupactus. 
LEPANTO,  Corintbiacus  Sinus. 
LEW,  Electro. 

LKlClCE,  Erycia,  Portus  Ericua. 

LERIDA,  Ilcrda. 

LERINIAN  ISLANDS,  Lerimc. 

LERIZ,  Licrog. 

LERMA,  Libarna. 

LERO,  Lcria. 

LERS,  Lertius. 

LESCAR,  Bcnehamum,  Lascara  Bcamcusiuin. 

LESCHE.  Letia,  Licta. 

LESCHES,  Vologatis. 

LESER,  Leaura. 

LESIGNAN,  Lcainiacum. 

LESINA,  Pharus,  Pharia. 

LESINA  (Lauo  mi.  Pantanus. 

LESUZA,  Colonia  Libiaoaanorum. 

LETINE8,  Lcstinaj,  Liptinm. 

LETTE,  Latent. 

LETTEN,  Ltsttia,  Littia. 

LETTERS,  Lctteranutn,  Lycterae. 

LEU  BUS,  Leobuaiam. 

LEUCATE.  LcocaU. 

LEUCOS,  GlauchuB,  Glaucus. 

LEUDESDORF,  Landulfeadorf. 

LEUK,  Lcucia. 

LEUKERBAD,  Lcuccnaes  Thermic. 

LEUSE,  Letusa. 

LEUTKIRCH,  Ectodurum. 

LEUTMERITZ,  Litomericium,  Litomorium. 

LEUTOMI8CIIL,  Litomiauum. 

LEUTSCHAU,  Lcuconium,  Leutschovia. 

LEUWARDEN,  Leovardia. 

LEVADIA,  Lcbadea. 

LEVAGNA,  Lebonia. 

LEVANT  (Iai.R  dl),  Hypica. 

LEVANT  A,  Caatelluiu  Orieutis. 

LEVENZO,  Buccina. 

LEVIG,  Levico. 

LEVITHO,  Lcbinthus. 

LEVROUX,  Leproeium. 

LEW  EN  Z,  Lcvia. 

LEWES,  Lcsua. 

LEWIS,  Leogus,  Ebuda  OccidcnLilis. 
LEYE,  Logia. 

LEYTE,  or  Levtiia,  Lutis,  Scarniui){:i>. 

LEZ,  Laedus. 

LIACA,  Lacraon. 

LIACURA.  Lvcorca. 

LIAMONE,  Cercidius. 

LIANNE,  Elna. 

LIBAU,  Liba. 

LICENZA,  Digcntia. 

LICH8TALL,  Leucostabulum. 

LI  COS  A,  Leucasia. 

LIDBACH,  Hlidbcki. 

LIDDESDALE,  Lidalia. 

LIDKOEPING,  Licopia. 

LIEBE,  Lobavia. 

LIEBENTHAL,  Loovallis. 

LIEFLAND,  Livonia. 

LIENZ,  Loncium. 

LIER,  or  Li  an,  Lodi,  Lyra. 

L1ESSE,  Lajtiaj,  Lrctitia-. 

LIEUVAIN  (Lk),  Lesuinus  pagua. 

LIFFEY,  Avenlifnius. 

L1GNE,  Ligniacum. 
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LIGNY,  Ligniam,  Ligniacum. 
LILIENFELD,  Campililimn. 
LILLE,  Insula. 
LILLEBONNE,  Juliobonn. 
LILLERS.  Likrtium,  Lillerinm. 
LILLO,  Lilloa. 
LIMA,  Forum  Limicoram. 
LIMA,  Belio. 

LIMAGNE,  Lmru.i  i,  Alimania. 

LIMBAC1I,  Olimacum. 

LIMBURG,  Transmoaana  ditio. 

LIME,  I^emanis,  Novua  Portua. 

LI  MEG  OS.  Limodia. 

LIMEUILLE,  Limolium. 

LIMMAT.  Litnaga. 

LIMNE-STIVA,  Hylice. 

LIMOGES,  Auguatoritum.  Lemovicum. 

LIMOSIN,  Lcmovicenai*  ProTincla,  Lcmovicea. 

LIMOUX,  Limoaum. 

LINDAU.  Lindavia. 

LINDO,  Lindus. 

LINDRE,  Liudrenais  Lacna. 

LINGEN,  Lingo. 

LINIERER,  Luiarium. 

LINKOEPING.  Lincopia. 

LINLITHGOW.  Lindum. 

LINNHE-LOCH.  Longns. 

LINZ,  Aredata,  Lincinm. 

LINZA,  Lcncia. 

LIONNOI8.  Lngdunensis  Ager. 

LIONO,  Pelva. 

LIONS,  Lioninm. 

LI  PARI  ISLANDS,  .Eolias  Iiwulaeu 
LIPESE,  Liptavia. 
LIPNIK,  Pnsta. 
LIPPE,  Lippia,  Lupia. 
LIPPO,  Hvpia. 
LIPPSPRlNG,  Lippebranc. 
LIPP8TADT,  Lipatadium. 
LIPSO,  Lepsia. 
LIPSOCATALIA,  PayttaU. 
LIPUDA,  Aretaa. 
LIRIA,  Edcta. 
LIS.    Sec  Lts. 

LISCABIANCA,  iEricuaa,  Ericuaa. 
LISIEUX,  Civitaa  Lexoviorum,  Lexovium. 
LISOGNO,  Liaonius. 
LISSA,  Hissa. 
LISSA,  Limioaalcum. 
LISSABON,  Felkitas  Julia,  Oliaipo. 
LITHAUEN,  Lithuania. 
LIVADIA,  Gnecia  Propria,  Hclla*. 
LIVADIA,  Copais. 
LI-VAGNOLI,  Trifanum. 
LIVANITIS,  Sync*. 
LIVENZA,  Liquentia. 
LIVERDUN.  Libcrdunum. 
LIVINER-THAL,  Lepontina  Vallis. 
LIVORXO.   See  LEOiiowi. 
LIVRON,  Libronicum. 
LI  YOU,  Zaba. 
LLOBREGAT,  Rubricate. 
I/OBBES.  Libieni  Castra,  Laubium. 
LOCARNO,  Lucarnum. 
LOCATE  (Lac  dk),  Sordicc. 
LOCHABER,  Lochabria. 
LOCIIES,  Lucca?. 
LOCKNITZ,  Lochenitinm. 
LOCKUM,  Abbatia  Locccnsia. 
LOCONI.  Lugnidonis  Portua. 
LOCRA,  Eliocrata. 
LODESANO,  Landenais  Agcr. 
LODEVE,  Lutevcnsium,  Civ.  Lutova. 
LODI.  Ijiudnm,  Laua  Pompcja  Nova. 
LODI-VECCHIO,  La  us  Pompt-ja. 


rd:a. 


LOIIAR,  Calaguria 
LOHE.  Lavua. 
LOHIT8CH,  Longaticum. 
LOING,  Lupia. 
LOIR  (Le),  Lasdua. 
LOIRE  (La),  Liger,  Ligcria. 
LOIRET,  LigeraU. 
LOI8ACH,  Loyea. 
LOITZ.  Lutitia. 
LOMAGNE.  Leomania. 
LOMATSCH,  Glomacium. 
LOMBARDY,  Bojua  Ager,  Langoba 
LOMBEZ,  Bersinum,  Lombarium. 
LONDON,  AaguaU  Trinobantium, 
LONDONDERRY,  Londino  Deria, 
LONDONDERRY,  Robertum. 
LONGFORD.  Longofordia, 
LONGO-SARDO,  Tibula. 
LONGWY,  Longo-Vicua. 
LONJUMEAU,  Lonpum  Gemellum. 
LONS-LE-8AULNIER,  Ledum 

linariua. 
LONSEE,  Ad  Lunam. 
LONTEL,  Luna. 
LOON,  Loaaa. 
LORA,  Axalita. 
LORCA,  Ilorci. 

LORCH,  Laurcacum,  Lauracen 
LORCH,  Colonia  Aureliana  ~ 
LORETTO,  Fanum  Maria; 
LORGOE,  Lara. 
LORGUES,  LconiciB. 
LORI.  Pelorua. 
LORRI8,  Loriacum. 
LOS  A,  Ludosia. 
LOSCHANZ,  Losontiom, 
LOSERE.  Lcaora. 
LOS-SANTOS,  Sentico. 
LOT.  Oltis,  Loda. 
LOTniAN,  Laudania. 
LOUA,  Garra. 
LOUAIN,  Lnvia. 
LOUDUN,  Juliodunum. 
LOURDE,  Lapurdnin. 
LOUTH.  Latum. 
LOUTH,  Lndum, 
LOUTRA.  Limns*. 
LOUVIER8,  Lunaria. 
LOW  EN,  I^ivania,  Lovanium. 
LOWENBERG.  Ixwrinum. 
LOWENSTEIN,  Leoatenii  Comitate*. 
LOWICZ,  Lovitium. 
LOYES,  Loja. 
LUBBRN,  Lubena. 
LUBECK,  Lubecnm. 
LUBLAU,  Lublavia. 
LUC,  Lucus  Angusti,  Tellonnm. 
LUC  AN.  Lvcandua. 
LUCCA.  Luca. 
LUCERA,  Luceria. 
LUCERN.  Lnceria,  Lucerna. 
LUCIENSTEIG,  Clivua  St.  Lacii. 
LUCIOL.  Lophoaaffium. 
LUCK  All,  Luccavia. 
LUCMANER,  Adula,  Lu 
LUCON,  LuBsonia  Insula. 
LUCON.  Lucio. 

LUCRINA  (Laoo  pi),  Lucrinu*  lac. 

LUDD.  Dioapol'* 
LUDE,  Luadnm. 
LUDERS,  Laudcra. 
LUDEVE.  Lcuteva. 
LUDWIGSBURG,  Lndovici  Arx. 
LUGANO  (Laoo  di),  Cereai 
LUGDE,  Luda  ad  Ambraoi. 
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LUGNETZERT-HAL  Lcguntina  Vallis. 
LUGO,  Lncus  Augusti. 
LUGODURI,  Laquido. 
LUGOS,  Lugosium. 
LUGUGNANO,  Tila 
LUKAN,  Amamia  Mons. 
LULA,  Lulea. 
LUMBERIS,  Humberts. 
LUND,  Londinain, 

Scanoram. 
LUNEBURG, 
LUNEGIANO.  nuna. 
LUNEL-LA-VlLLE,  Lunate. 
LUNEVILLE.  Lunaris  Villa. 
LUNGA-INSEL,  Sircnum  Peine. 
LUPAT,  Lopadinm. 
LURE.  Latere. 
LURKAKI,  Lyrcca. 
LU8IGNAN,  LeEiniacum, 
LUSTENAU.  Lustena. 
LUTACH.  Littamum. 
LUTTENBERG,  Lentudnm. 
LUTTERWORTH,  Lactodarum. 
LUTTICH,  Loodicum,  Leodium. 
LUTZEN,  Lac«na. 

LUXEMBURG,  Auguata  Romanduorum,  Lucibur. 
prum. 

LUXEVIL,  or  Lcxsu,  Luxoium,  Luxoviara. 

LYACURA,  Lvcoroua. 

LYCURIA,  Lesaa. 

LYMFIORD,  Sinus  Lymicus. 

LYNN,  Lynnm  Regis. 

LYON,  Lugdunum  iEduorum. 

LY8,  Legia,  Liera. 


M 

MAAN,  Maon. 

MAA8,  or  Mecse,  Mosa,  Patabus  Huvitis. 
MAASEYK,  Maaeca. 
MAB,  Ar. 

MACAO,  Amacatniin. 
MACARMEDA,  Erpis. 
MACHECOU,  Ratiastum. 
MACHECOUL,  Macbicolium,  Machccum. 
MACON,  Madascona,  Matisco. 
MACRAN,  Cedroaia. 
MACRI.  Telmessus. 
MACRI  (Gulf  or),  Glaucus  Sinus. 
MACRIPLAI,  Geranea. 
MACRONI8I,  Helena. 

MADAGASCAR,   Minuthias,    Hannonis  Insula, 

Divi  Laarentii  Insula. 
MA  DARE,  Mons  Glaber. 
MADDALONI,  Sueasula,  Trebula. 
MADE  HA,  Modcba. 
MADEIRA,  Purpurarias  Insula;. 
MADRAS,  Melange. 

MADRID,  Mantua  Carpcntanorum,  Madritum. 
MADURA,  Modure. 
MAEIN.  Baal- Moon. 

MAE8TRICHT,  Trajectum  Tungrorura,  Traj.  ad 

Mosam. 
MAG  A  ME,  Dionvaopolis. 
MAGDEBURG,  Parthenopolis,  Magdoburgum. 
MAGDENAU,  Angia  Virginum. 
MAGGIA,  or  Maim.  Madia. 
MAGLIANO,  Manliana. 
MAGNE,  Macna. 
M  A  i  .MSA.  Magneaia  ad  8ipvlum. 
MAGRA,  Macra. 
MAIIEDIA,  Hannibalia  Turns. 
MAUI.  Maia. 

MAUON,  Mago,  Portua  Magouis. 
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M  AH  REN,  Moravia. 
MAIDSTONE.  Madus  Vagniacie. 
MAILLEZAI8,  Malleaca,  Malliacum. 
MAILLOC,  Tilomuaiacum. 
MAIN,  Maanus,  Mcdiius. 
MAINA,  Hippola. 
MA  IN  A,  Taenarum. 

MAINE,  Cenomania,  Ptoy.  Cenomanensis. 
MAINFELD,  Ambitivoa  ] 
MAINGAU.  Mcnigau. 
MAINLAND,  Hethlandia, 
MAINOTTEN,  Eleuthero-Lacnnea. 
MAIN-THAL,  Madias  Vallis. 
MAINZ,  Magontia,  Mogontiacum. 
MAIRE,  Marca,  Merula. 
MAIS,  Madia. 
MAITO,  Madytos. 

MAJORCA,  Balearis  Major,  Majorica. 
MAKERS8,  Caraus. 
MAKESIN.  Maguda. 
MALABAR,  Male. 
MALACCA,  A  urea  Chcrsoneaus. 
MALAGA,  Malaca. 
MALANGARA,  Olmias. 
MALATHIJA,  or  Malatia,  Melitene. 
MALATZKERT,  Philadelphia. 
MALCHOF,  MalchoTia. 
MALDON,  Camalodunum. 
MA  LEA,  Jala. 

MALMEDY.  Malmundarhe,  Malmundariuni. 
MALMESBURY,  Maldunense  Canobium. 
MALMOE,  Ellebogium. 
MALO,  Mallus. 
MALORA.  Lamellua. 
MALTA,  MeliU. 

MALVASIA,  Monembasia.    See  NAFOU-Dl-Mab- 

VASIA. 

MAMERS,  Mamcrciao. 
MAN  (Isle  op),  Menavia,  Mona. 
MANAHADA,  Dosaron. 
MANAHADA,  Tyndia. 
MANCA8I,  Nuoriola. 

MANCHESTER,  Mandueaaedum,  Marcunium. 
MANCHING,  Vallaturo. 
MANCOPALDO,  Delphinium. 
MAN  DA,  Manila. 

MANDEURE,  Epamonduodurum,  Mauduria. 
MANDONIA,  Maro. 
MANDORVAY,  Mandova. 
MANGALIA,  Calatis. 
MANGALOR,  Mangaruth.  Mandagara. 
MANILA,  Manilla,  Lusonia. 
MANTLLES,  Luaaonire  Insula;. 
MANLIEU,  Magnus  locus. 
MANOMUZZA,  Vagedruaa, 
MANOSQUE,  Mancaca,  Manuasca. 
MANPOLY,  Bambana. 
MANRE8A,  Minorisaa. 
MANS,  Cenomania,  Cenomannum. 
MAN8PURG,  Monatium. 
MANTES,  Medanta. 
MAQUIZ,  Ossigi  Laconicuin. 
MA  RAND,  Morunda. 
MARANO,  Mariannm. 
MARANS,  Marantium. 
MA  RANT,  Marantium. 
MARARCO,  Tomara. 
MARASCH,  Mariscum,  Mclitena. 
MARAT  A,  Myronoa. 
MARATHONA,  Marathon. 
MARATHONISI,  Cren». 
MARAWA  asd  MADURA,  Pandionis  regio. 
MARBACH,  Collia  Pcregrinorum. 
MARBELLA,  Salduba. 
MARBURG,  Amaaia  Cattorum,  Mattium. 
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MARBURG,  Marriana. 
MARCELLING,  My  la. 
MARCH.  MAnM. 

MARCHE-EN-FAMINE.  Marchia  Famina. 
MARCH  EN  A.  ColonU  Marcia. 
MARCHIENNES  (au-Poxt),  Horraam, 
na. 

MARCII-THAL,  Martnlnm. 
MARCIGLIANO  VECCHIO, 
MARCIGNY,  Mareiniacom. 
MARCILLAC,  Marcilliacum. 
MARDIN,  Maride. 
MARER,  Mariaba 
MARECHIA,  AriminuB. 
MARENNES,  Marinie. 
MARETIMO,  Hiera. 
MARGANA.  Morgyna. 

MARGARET  ISLAND,  Margarctha  Diva;  In- 
sula), Fanum  S.  Margarcthic. 

MARGHINAN,  Demua. 

MARGOFE8T.  Marcodava. 

MARHES,  Lacotena. 

MARIA-DE  COVULTERE.  Compultcria. 

MARIAB,  Margua. 

MARIAGER,  Acer  Mariannn,  Maria?. 

MARIBOE,  Habitaculum  Maria;. 

MARIENBAD.  Balneum  Maria;. 

MARIENTHAL,  Cmnobium  Maris  Vallonae. 

MARIENTHAL,  Coonobium  B.  Virginia  Maria;, 
Vallis  Maria:. 

MARIEN-THERE8IEN8TADT,  Mark-Thereaia- 
nopolis. 

MARIENWERDER,  Maria  Verda. 
MARIGNANO,  Merinianum,  Mclignanum. 
MARIGNY,  Marennium. 
MARINES.  Mons  Mariorum. 
MARINGUES,  Maringa. 
MARINO,  Borilla,  Lamum. 
MARITZA,  Hebraa. 
MARIUT,  M&reia  Lacns. 
MARIUT,  Mare*. 

MARK.  Marchia,  Comitatu*  Marchiie. 
MARK-ANCONA,  Piccnum. 
MARKMAGEN,  Marcomagus. 
MARK  ZATERN,  Tarodunum. 
MARLBOROUGH,  Cunetio. 
MARMARA,  Hyrcania. 
MARMARICE,  Creaaa. 
MARMOLEJO,  Ucicnae. 
MARMORA,  ElaphoncnoB. 
MARMORA  (Ska  of),  Propontis. 
MARMORE  (Laoo  dkule).  Reatina  palus. 
MARMOUTIER,  Majoris  Monaaterium. 
MARMOUTIER,  Mauri  Monaaterium. 
MARNA,  Manarmanis 
MARNE,  Matrona. 
MARO,  Mac  rum. 
MAROCCO,  Maurocitanum,  Maroccanum  Rcgnum. 
MAROCCO,  Boa 
MAROGNO,  Maronea. 
MAROS,  Marosienaia  Sedea. 
MAR08H,  Marians. 
MARQUISE,  March 
MARRO,  Metaarua. 
MARSALA,  Lilybaum. 
MARSCHLINS,  Mareilinum. 
MARSEILLES,  Maaailia. 
MARSICO  VECCHIO, 
MARTABAN,  Aapithra. 
MARTABAN  (Gulp  op),  Magnus  Si  inc. 
MARTEL,  Martelli  Caatrum. 
MARTTGNI,  Civitaa  Vallensium. 
MARTIGUE8,  Anatiliorum  Urbs,  Martini  nm. 
MARTINACH,  Octoduras  (vicus)  Octodurum. 
MA RTINSBERG,  Are  St.  Martini. 


is  Fanum. 


MARTORANA,  Mamertium. 
MAR-UJVAR,  PaUviasa. 
MARVAO,  Medobrcja. 
MARVDA8CHT,  Ccelc-Porsis. 
MARVEJOL8,  Marengium,  Marolojrium. 
MARVILLE,  Martia  Villa,  Martia  Villa. 
MARVISAN,  Phazemon. 
MARZA-STROCCO,  Herculia  Fanum. 
MARZA-SUZA,  Apollonia. 
MASCAT,  Machorbc,  Moscha. 
MAS-D'ASIL  Asiliura 
MASELI,  Gcrra. 
MASEVAUX,  Maaonia 
MASJEBKAN,  Masaia. 
MASMA,  Mclaua. 
MASSA-CARRARA.  Hercu 
MASSA-DI-SORRENTO,  Mastw  Lubicnsia. 
MASS  AY,  Maciacum. 
MASSEL,  Hegctmatia. 
MASSERANO,  Maaaianum. 
MA8SRA-GOR-EL-8ZAPHIA,  Bcla.  Zoar. 
MASULIPATAM,  Cottobara, 
MATAGI,  Matisa. 
MATALONE,  Meta  Lconia 
MATARE,  Bcth-Scmea,  Hcliopolia. 
MATARO,  Diluron. 
MATELICA,  Matilica. 
MATERA,  Mateola. 
MATRAY,  Matrejum. 
MATRIGA.  Hcrmonassa. 
MATZDORF,  Matthai  Villa. 
MAUBEUGE,  Malbu 
dium. 

MAUDRE,  Maldra,  Malara. 
MAULEON-DE-SOULE,  Mallco,  Malleowlim 
MAULEVRIER.  Mallevrium. 
MAULO,  Hirmintu*. 
MAUMAGUES,  Mamacca. 
MAUR1ENNE,  Garocelia  Vallis, 
riana. 

MAURIK,  Mannaricium. 
MAURO-NERO,  Melas. 
MALSCHID,  Mu*a. 
MAUSPURG,  Menncjana. 
MAUTERN,  Mutarensia  CiviUa. 
MAVRE-MATIA,  Meascne. 
MAXARA,  or  Moxaka,  Murgiii. 
MAY,  Sonua. 
MA  YEN,  Magniacum. 
MAYENFELD,  Lupinum,  MaiavilU. 
MAYENNE,  Meduanum. 
MAYENNE,  Medana,  Mcduana. 
M  A  YO,  Mayenais  Comitatua. 
MAZAGAN,  Ruaibia,  Mazacannm. 
MAZARA,  Mazara  Vallis. 
MAZARAKI.  Oncheatua. 
MAZERES-EN-FOIX,  Caatrum  Maacris. 
MAZORBO.  Majorbium. 
MAZUNAH,  Fundus  Mazucanna. 
MEAUX,  CiriUa  Meldorum,  Melda. 
MECCA,  Macoraba. 

MECHELN,  Mcchlinia,  Maaliua,  Malina. 
MECKLENBURG,  Mogalopolia,  Mecklcnburgunu 
MEDEA,  Lamido. 

MEDELL1N,  Mctallinum,  Caatra  Metcllina. 
M  EDEN  BUCK,  Mcdemclacum. 
M  EDEN  ICO.  Metapa. 
MEDIASH,  Medienaia  Scdca. 
M  EDI  ASH,  Modioaus. 
MEDINA,  Athralla,  Jatrcpa. 
MEDINA-CELI,  Mcthymna  Cetia,  Medina  Cclia. 
MEDINA-DEL-CAMPO,  Mcthymna  Campertria. 
M  E  D I N  A-DE-LOS-TU  RRES,  Methymna  Turrium. 
MEDINA  -DE-  RIO  -SECCO,  Methymna 
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MEDINA-SIIX)NIA,  Mcthymna  Asidouia,  Asin- 
do. 

MKDING,  Modiana. 
MEDOLO,  Mutila. 
ME  DON,  Dioclea. 
MEGARISCH-UZZIS,  Magnaa. 
MEHRERAU,  Augia  Brigantina. 
MEIIUN,  Magdunum. 
MEINDER,  Meander. 
MEINTA-POS8EDA.  Hcraclea  Cawiotidis. 
MEIS8AU,  Medoslanium. 
MEISSEN,  Misnia. 
MEISSEN,  Miacna,  Misna. 
ME.JERDA,  Bagrada. 
MELA,  Mileum. 
MELASSO,  Pcdasum. 
MELAZZO.  Myb». 
MELOHEDE,  Melocavus. 
MELCK.  Mcdclicium. 
MELENIK,  Mclenicura. 
MELFA,  Mclpis. 
MELFI,  Mclphia. 
MELIAPUR,  Malii 
M ELIDE,  Mclita. 
MELILLA,  Rusadir. 
MELINDE,  Easina,  Melindnm. 
MELINDE,  Barbaricna  Sinus. 
MELORA,  Manaria. 
MELUN,  Mclodunum, 
MELZO.  Melpum. 
MEMEL,  Chronns. 
MEM  EL.  Clupcda, 
MEMERS,  Mamerciaj. 
MEMMINGEN, 
MEN  AN,  Sobannus". 
MENBIGZ,  Menba. 
MEND,  Arbia. 
MEN  DAY  A,  Ncmetobriga. 
MENDE,  Mimatum. 
MEN  DEN,  Menithinna. 
MENDEB,  Myndua. 
M  E  N  DIPH I LL8,  Minarii  Monte*. 
MENDRA,  Bcdiram. 
MENDRES,  Mendriaio. 
MENERBINO,  Mincrvium. 
MEN-HABER,  Arbia. 
MENIDI.  Acharna. 
MEN  I  M  I  .N  .  Tcmnos. 
MEN  IN,  Mcnena. 
MENSIEII,  Ptolcmais. 
MENTANA,  Nomentum. 
MENUF,  Mnmempbis. 
MEPIIITI,  Lacna  Ampsancti. 
MEPPEN,  Meppia. 
MERAKIAH,  Maraclca. 
MERAKIN,  Marathos. 
M  ERA  WE,  Meroe. 

MERBURG,  Meraoburgum,  Merepurgum. 
MERCOEUR,  Meroorium. 
M  ERCOGLIANO,  Mercuriale. 
M E R- D E- M A RT1GU ES,  Avaticorum  Stngnum. 
MERENDA,  Myrrhinua. 
MERGENTIIEIM,  Mariaj  Domus. 
MERGHI,  Berobe. 
MERGUI,  Catigara. 
MERIDA,  Auguata  Emcrita. 
M  ERIDA-D' YUCATAN,  Emerita  Jucatanicnais. 
MER10F1TO,  Mvriopbvtna. 
MERIONETHSHIRE,  Merrinia,  Mcmnicnsis  co- 
mitat. 


MKRJ-IBN-AMER, 
MERO.  Mearus,  Metarua. 
MERON-ERRUD, 
ME  ROTH,  Mcroa. 
MER8A,  Cartbago. 


MERSEBURG,  Martisburgam,  Maraiborgam,  Mar- 

tiopolis. 
MERTOLA,  Jnlia  Myrtilia. 
MERU,  Mcrvacum. 

MERVILLE,  Manronti  Villa,  Menariacum. 

MERZIG.  Marccrum. 

MESAGNA,  Messapia. 

MESEMBER,  Menebria. 

MESH  ERG  A.  Giuf. 

MESHID-HOSEIN,  Bolagasns. 

MESJED-ALI,  Hira. 

MESSIMURI,  Campaa. 

MESSIN  (Le),  Metenaia  Tracttia 

MESSINA,  Mcasana. 

MESSINA  (Faro  ni),  Fretnm  Siculum. 

MESSIS,  Mopsucatia. 

MESTRO,  Mestua. 

MESURATA,  Miaynua. 

MESVRES,  Maasava. 

METE,  Mundu. 

METELINO,  Lc81k.k. 

METELINO,  Mitvlcnc. 

METELN,  McdioUnium. 

METLING,  Mctulum,  Motlingn. 

METRO,  Metaurus. 

METSCHNOE,  Bice. 

METZ,  Divodnrum,  Metaj. 

MEUDON,  Modunum,  Mctiosediim. 

MEM  LAN,  Mcdlindum,  Mcllontum. 

MEURS,  Mcuraia,  Mursia. 

MEURTE  (La),  Mnrta. 

MEWE,  or  Gniew,  Gncvum. 

MEXICO,  Hispania  Nova. 

MEYNIAC,  Manica. 

MEZIDUN,  Mansio  Odonia. 

MEZIERES,  Macerias,  Mcseria. 

MEZZO-LOMBARDO,  Medium  St  Petri. 

MIIAR,  Raumathi  Vicus. 

MICHELSTADT,  Micbilinatadium. 

MKTLA,  Myneum. 

MIDDELBURG,  MetelH  Caatram,  Medioburgum. 
MIDDLAER,  Mcddedacum. 
MID.IEH,  Haimydesaaa. 
MIDLAREN,  Ad  Trca  Lares. 
MIDOUX,  Midoriua  Annua. 
MI  ERA,  Sanda. 
M1GNONE,  Minio,  Minone. 
MIHALY,  Fanum  St.  Micl.aelia. 
MIHOLZI,  Mariniana. 
MI  J  ARES,  Uduba. 
MILAN,  Mcdiolanum. 
MILATI,  Nalata. 
MILDEN,  Meldunum. 
MILETO,  Mclita. 
MILETONI,  Miletua. 
MILHAU,  Amilbnnuni,  /Emilia 
MILHAUD,  yEmilianum. 
MI  LIANA,  Catada. 
MILL  AS,  Millie. 
MILLY,  in  the  French  dep.  of 

riliacum. 
MILLY,  Milliacum. 
MIT.O,  Mcloa. 

MINA-EL-DSAHA,  Dianhab. 
MINCIO,  Minciua. 
MINDELHEIM,  Rostrum  Nemoviaj. 
MINDGEN,  Mcdianis. 
MINEO,  Mene. 
MINGARDO,  Melpca. 
MINGRELIA,  Colchis. 
MINUO,  Minius. 

M I  NI  ATO- A  L-TED  ESCO,  Miniatum. 
MINORI,  Minora. 
MINUGAT,  Aspcndas. 
MIRABELLO,  Olus. 
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MIRAKA,  Olympia. 

MIRANDA,  Erinens. 

MI RANDA-DE-DUERO,  Contitmm. 

MIRANDA-DE-EBRO,  Dcobriga. 

MIRANDELLA,  Caladunurn. 

MIRECOURT,  Mercurii  Curtis. 

MIREPOIX,  Mirapicum,  Mirapincum. 

MIREVAUX,  Mini  Vallis. 

MIRZNO,  Muziris. 

MISEVU1 A  Meaambria. 

MLSITRA,  Tiaaa. 

MISSEN-HEAD,  Notium. 

MISTRETTA,  Amastra. 

MITTENA,  Minthe. 

MITTEN WALD,  Inutritun. 

MTITENWALDE,  Monosgada. 

MOCHA,  Pseudocclis.  Moca. 

MOCHO,  Cambvaa3  jErarium. 

MOCKERN,  Mokrianici. 

MODENA,  Mutina. 

MO  DON,  Mothone. 

MODSCHEB,  Arnon. 

MOGELN.  Mogelina. 

MOGHISTAN,  Carman ia. 

MOOLA,  Alinda. 

MOOLAENA,  Ktnathia. 

MOGLIA,  Cresins. 

M018SAC,  Mussiacum. 

MOJENVIC,  Mediovicua. 

MOJET-EL-UHRID,  Carith. 

MOKOSSI,  Oxynia. 

MOLA,  Molas  Formianre. 

MOLA,  Turn  s  Julianc 

MOLA-DI-GAETA,  Formix. 

MOLADIVA,  Moduli. 

MOLDAU,  Moldavia. 

MOLETIO,  Minoa. 

MOLFETTA,  Melfitum. 

MO  LIN  I,  LernaPalaa. 

MOUSE,  Lunciana  Prorincia. 

MOUSE,  Melm. 

MOLIWA,  Methymna. 

MOLL1CORNO,  Larenuaias  Insula?. 

MOMPELGARD,  Magetobriga,  Mons  Belligardus. 

MON,  Mona. 

MONACO,  Horculis  Monooci  Portus. 
MONASTERACE,  Mystia. 
Mm  Mi  AS  A.  Itenedium  Mcnuthesias. 
MONCA.JO,  Caunus  Mons,  Cacus  Mona. 
MONCALE,  or  Moktcalvo,  Caatrum  montis  Ca- 
lerii. 

MONCLOVA,  Obucula. 
MONCORNET,  Mons  Cornutus. 
MONDEJO,  Monda. 
MONDIDIER,  Desiderii  Mons. 
MONDONEDO,  Mindonia. 
MONDOUBLEAU,  Mons  Dubclli. 
MONDOVl,  Mons  Vici. 
MONDRAGONE,  Maaaicus 
MONDSGEBIRG,  Lun»  Mom 
MON'EGLIA,  Ad  Monilia. 
MONGRI,  Mons  Jovis. 
MONLUEL,  Lupdli  Mons. 
MONMORENCY,  Maureciacus  Mons. 
MONMORILLON,  Mona  Mauritania. 
MONMOUTH,  Monumethia. 
MONOSQUE,  Bormanicium. 
MONS,  Montes,  Montes  Hannonia*. 
MONTABAUR,  Montaborium,  Mons  Tabor. 
MONTAGNAC,  Montiniacum. 
MONTAIGU,  Mons  Acutus. 
MONTAILLEU,  Montala. 
MONTALCINO,  Mons  Alcinous. 
MONTALTO,  Babia. 
MONTALTO,  Mona  Altus. 


MONTANOS-DE-EUROPA,  Vindiua. 
MONTARGI8,  Mons  Argi. 
MONTAUBAN,  Mona  Albanus. 
MONTBAZON,  Mons  Baaonis. 
MONTBRISON,  M 
MONTCALVO.   See  Mowcalk. 
MONTCASSEL,  Menapiorum 
MONT-COU)BRE,  Colubraria. 
MONTE- ALBODDO,  Bodius  M 
MONTE-ALTO,  Forom  Aurelii. 
MONTE-ARTE8INO,  Montca 
MONTE-CA88INO, 
MONTE-CHI  ARUGOLO, 
MONTE-CHRISTO,  Oglasa, 
MONTE-CORVO,  Coritu*. 
MONTE-DELLA-BIB1LLA,  Fwcellu*. 
MONTE-DI-COTRONE.  Latymnn*. 
MONTE-DI-GIOVANNE,  Cantcriua 
MONTE- DI-GORANTE.  Cragus. 
MONTE-DI-LICATA,  Ecnomoa. 
MONTE-DI-NOVE,  Norana. 
MONTE-DI-PALAT8CHIA,  Latmua. 
MONTE- DI-ST.-CIRIACO,  Curoerium. 
MONTE-DI-ST.-JULIAN,  Epomcus  Mona. 
MONTE- DI-8T.-MARIA-MAGGIORE, 
MONTE-DI-8T.-ORE8TE,  Soractea. 
MONTE- FIA8CONE, 
conis. 

MONTE-LATTARIO,  Lactis 
MONTE-LEONE,  Lconis  Mons. 
MONTELE8E,  Mons  Silicis. 
MONTELIMART,  Montilium 
MONTELLANO,  Gemella. 
MONTE-MARANO.  Mons  M 
MONTE-MARIO,  Clirus  Cinna*. 
MONTEMAYOR,  UHa. 
MONTEMORA-VELHO,  Modobriga. 
MONTE-NEGRO,  Scardua. 
MONTE-PELLEGRINO,  Ercta. 
MONTE-PULCIANO,  Plntinm.  Mons  Politiann*. 
MONTEREAU-FAULT-  YONNE,  Condat* 

naatcriolum  ad  Icaunum. 
MONTE-SANTO,  Athog. 
MO NTE-8ARDO,  Electris. 
MONTE-ST.-GIOVANNI.  Tetrieos  Mons. 
MONTE  ST.-JULIANO,  Ervx,  Epomcus  M 
MONTE- ST. -ORESTE,  Faliscorum  Mona. 
MONTE-VISO,  Vesulus  Mons. 
MONTE-VULCANO,  Ithoroe. 
MONTFERRAT,  Mons 
MONTGOMERY.  Mons 
MONTI,  In  Montibus. 
MONTI-DELLA-CHIMERA, 
MONTI-SORI,  Henei  Montes. 
MONTLEHERY,  Lehcrici  Mons. 
MONT-LOUIS,  Ludovici  Mons. 
MONT-MARTIN,  Fanum  Martis. 
MONTMARTRE.  Mons 
MONTMAUR,  Mons  Seleuci. 
MONTMEDY,  Mons  Medios. 
MONTMIRAIL,  Mons  Mirabiiis. 
MONT-MORILLON, 
MONTONE.  Utis. 

MONTPELLIER,  Mons  Pessulanns. 
MONTPENSIER,  Monpasnserium. 
MONTREAL.  Mons  Regalia, 
MONTRESOR,  Mons  Thesauri. 
MONTREUIL,  Monaateriolum,  Montriol 
MONTREVIL,  Mons  Rebelli. 
MONTRICHARD,  Mons  Ricardi. 
MONTROSA,  Mons  Rosa  rum,  Celurca. 
MONT-8ALEON,  Scleucus  Mons. 
MONTSERRAT,  Mons  Edulius. 
MONZA,  Modcetia. 
MONZON,  Mendiculcia. 
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MORAISAH,  Nepheris. 
MORA8CA,  Clausula. 
MORAVA-HISSAR,  Horrca  Margi. 
MORAWA,  Mora,  Mams. 
MOREA,  Peloponnesus. 
MOR  EE,  Latameda. 
MORESBY.  Morbium. 
IfORTN,  Muora. 

MORLAIX,  Morloeum,  Mons  Relaxus 
MORPETH,  Morstorpitum,  Corstorpitum. 
MORRO,  Romula. 

MORTAGNE,  in  the  French  dep.  of  Orne,  Iforit* 
nia. 

MORTAGNE,  Tamnum  Moritania. 
MORTA1N,  Moretonium,  Moritolium. 
MORTALES,  Murus. 
MORTARA,  Pulchra  sylva. 
MORTARO.  Colentum. 
MOR  VAN,  Monuidia. 
MOSCOW,  Moscna. 
MOSCOW,  Moscus, 
MOSEI,,  MoselU. 

MOSUL,  Labbana,  Lambana,  Mausilium. 

MOTRIOO.  Tritium  Tuboricum. 

MOTRIL,  Frmium  Julium. 

MOTTA-DI-BURZANO,  Locri. 

MOTTER.  Matra. 

MOTZING.  Moeenia. 

MOUDON,  or  Miltkn,  Minnidunuin. 

MOUL1NS,  Gergobia,  Molinie. 

MOUNSTER,  Moniotiia. 

MOURA,  Arucci. 

MOUSON.  Mosomagum. 

MOUSTIERS-  EN  -  TARANTAISE,  Tarantasi*. 

Monasterium  in  Tarantcsia. 
MOUTIERS,  Contronum  Civitas. 
MOWIL-GANGA,  Ganges. 
MOYEN,  Meduantum. 
MOYLAND,  Mediolanum. 
MOZZA,  Modicia. 
MUDGULL.  Modogulla. 
MUFITI.  Mephitis  Jidcs. 
ML'GA.  Tichis. 
MUGELLO.  Mucialla. 
MUHLBERG.  Moliberpra. 
MUHLHAUSEN.  Meliodunom. 
MULL  (Isle  of),  Malcos. 
MULT  AN.  Mallorum  Metropolis. 
MULUCHA,  Molochat. 
MUNCHEN,  Monacum,  Monacbium. 
MUN8TER,  Miningioda,  Monasterium. 
MURANO.  Muntnum. 
ML" RAT,  Muraturn  Alvemiaj. 
MURAU.  Ad  Pontem  Mori. 
MURCIA,  Murgis,  Murcia. 
MUREK,  Muroela. 
MURGANA,  Mergana. 
MURILLO-DE-RIO-LEZA,  VereU. 
MURI  UCCI,  " 
MURO,  Murus. 
MUROS,  Ebora. 
MURRANA  (La), 
MURR  Murra. 
MURRAY,  Morari  Scottiae. 
MURTEN.  Moratum. 
MURTNERSEE,  Aventicensis  Lacus. 
MUSCONI8I,  Hocatonnesi. 
M  USD  AG.  Imaus. 
MUSSELBURGH,  Musselburgum. 
MUS8Y-SUR-8EINE,  Muaeium  E 
MUSTAPHA-PALANKA,  Rei 
MUZON,  Musonium. 
MYHIE,  Mophis. 
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NAABE,  Nablis,  Nabus. 
NABAL.  Neapolis. 
NABBAKJ.  Neapolis. 
NABLOUS,  Mabartha,  Neapol'8- 
NADIN.  Nedinum. 
NADIR.  Nicii  urbs. 
NAERDEN.  Narda,  Nardenum. 
NAG  A  RAM.  Nagararis. 
NAGERA,  Anaganim. 
NAGGUR.  Nica-a. 

NAGY-BANJA,  Paralissum,  NrosUdium. 
NAHE.  Nava, 
NAHR-BEIRUT.  Magoraa. 
NAHR-EL-ARDEN.  Jordanes. 
N AH R-EL-BERD,  Eleutberus. 
NAHR  EL-KIBIR,  Eleutherus. 
NAHR-EL-MUKATTUA,  Kison. 
NAHR-KELB,  Lvcus. 
NAKCHI VAN,  Saxuaua. 
NAMUR,  Namon.  Namurcum 
NANCY,  Nancejurn. 

NANTERRK.  Nannetodurum.  Nemctodurnrn. 
NANTES.  Ci vitas  Nannctica.  Namiete*.  Nainneta?. 
N A NTEU 1 L-LE-H A UDOI N,  Nantogilum. 
NAPOLI-DI-MALVASIA,  Epidaunis  Limera. 
NAPOLI-DI-ROMANIA,  Nauplia. 
NAPOLI-DI- ROMANIA  (Golfo  di),  Argolicus 
Sinus. 

NAPOl'LE,  Avenionis  Castrum. 

NARANJA,  Babba. 

NARBONNE,  Narbo,  Narbo  Martius. 

NARDO.  Neritum. 

NARENTA,  Naro. 

NARLA.  Pons  Nartia:. 

NASCARO,  Syrus. 

NA8LI,  Nysa. 

NASQUE.  Vindalicus  fluv. 

NASRA.  Nazaretb. 

NASSENFELS,  Vetoniana?. 

NASSUK.  Nasica. 

NATOLIA,  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor. 

NATRON  (Valley  of),  Nitriotcs  norao*. 

NAUA.  Gaulana. 

NAUCRIA.  Nonacris. 

NAUGRACUT.  Batanagra. 

NAUMBURG,  Numburgum,  Neoburgum. 

NAUNI,  Nonvmna. 

NAVARRA.  Vasconia. 

NAVARREIN8,  Navaresium. 

NAY,  Novum  Oppidum. 

NEBI-ABEL,  AbiU. 

NEBIO,  Cersnntum. 

NECKAR,  Nicar,  Nicer. 

NECKAR-GEMUND,  Gemunda  ad  Nicrum. 

NED-ROMA,  Sir*,  Cclama. 

NEGA-PATNAM,  Nicama. 

NEGLE.  Necla. 

NEGOMBO,  Anubingara. 

NEGRO  Tanager. 

NFIGROPONTE  (Islakd  of),  Eubrea. 
NEGROPONTE,  Chalcis. 
NEISSE,  Nissa. 
NEITRA.  Nitria. 
NEKADEH,  Maximianopolis. 
NEMBROT,  Qninda. 
NEMI  (Laoo  di),  Lacus  Aricius. 
NEMOURS.  Nemorosium,  Netnosium. 
NEO  KASTRO,  Coryphaaium. 
NEP1,  Colonia  Ncpcnsis,  Nepita. 
NERIS,  Aouw  Neras. 

NERMOUT1ER,  or  NoraMoimiEK,  Nignim  Monas- 
terium, Insula  Dei. 
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NESIM.  Europus. 
NESIVO,  Libethra. 
NESTE,  Negeta. 
NETHERBY,  Castra 
NETO,  Ncwthus. 
NETTERBY,  iEsica. 
NETTUNO,  Antium. 

NEU- BRANDENBURG,  Brandenburgum  Novum. 
NEU-CARLE  BY,  Carolina  Nova. 
NEUCHASTEL,  Nova  Castclla. 
NEUE-Y8SEL,  Drusiana  Form. 
NEUFCHATEAU,   or   Neuenburo,  Ncocomum, 


NEUFCHATEAU,  Nova  CaateUa. 
NEUHAUSEL,  Arx  Nova,  Ncoselium. 
NEU  HA  US.  Henrici  Hradeciuin. 
NEUMARKT,  Agropolia. 
NEUPEGU,  Besynga. 
NEUSATZ,  Neoplanta. 
NEUSOHL,  Neosolium. 
NEUSS,  Niuaa  castrum,  NoveBium. 
NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HARDT,  Neapolis  Ncme 
turn. 

NEU-URGANTSCH,  Gorgo. 
NEVA,  Neve. 

NEVERS,  Niverniam,  Noviodunnm. 
NEW-ABERDEEN,  Abcrdona  Nova. 
NEW-CASTILE,  Castella  Nova. 
NEWCASTLE,  Gabrosentum. 
NEW-GALLOWAY,  Galveja. 
NEW-GRANADA,  Castella  Aurea. 
NEW-GUINEA,  Guinea  Nova. 
NEW-HOLLAND,  Hollandia  Nova. 
NEWTON-STEWART,  Lucopibia. 
NICARIA,  Icaria. 
NICOSIA,  in  Cyprus,  Leucoaia. 
NICOSIA,  in  Sicily,  Erbita,  Herbita. 
NIDROSIA,  Niderus. 
NIEBLA,  Elepta. 
NIEMEN,  Nemenus,  Chronns. 
NIEMTSCH,  Nemetzi. 
NIEN-HERSE,  Hcrisias  Novas. 
NIENHU8,  Nuassium. 
NIEULAY,  Arx  Niculana. 
NIEVRE,  NiveriB. 
NIGHDE,  Cadyna. 
NIGOLA,  Miaa. 
NIHEIM,  Nicmia. 
NIKDEH,  Tyana. 
NIKIOEPING,  Neapolis  Danica. 
NIKOLO,  Tenos. 
NIKSARA,  Neoc*sarea. 
NIKUB,  Nicopolis. 
NIMEGUEN,  Noviomagum. 
NIMES,  Ncmausus. 
NIMIS,  Nomasus. 
NINFA,  NymphteuB. 
NIOLO,N!c«a. 
NIORT,  Nyrax. 
NISEBIN,  Nil 
NISI,  Enisis. 
NIS1RO,  Nisyrus. 
NISITA,  NesiB. 
N1SSA,  Naisstis. 
NITH,  Noviiw. 
NIVELLES,  Niella. 
NIZZA,  Nictea,  Nicia,  Nisxa. 
NO  ADDLES,  Noviliacum. 
NOARA,  Nos3. 
NOCERA,  Nuccria. 
NOGAY  STEPPE,  Hvl»ea. 

NOGENT-L'ARTAUD,  Novigentum  Artaldi,  ad 
Matronam. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU,  Novigentum  Rctrudum, 
Noviodunum  Diablinl 


NOGENT-SUR-SEINE,  Novientum.  Novirama 
NOGUERRA-PALLERESA.  Nucaria  hdliamm 
NOGUERRA-RIBAGORCANA,  Nucarii 
tia. 

NOIREAU,  Norallus. 
NO.IA,  Noti 
NOKRA,  Negra. 
NOLI,  Naulum. 
NONA,  iEnona. 
NON8,  AnoniuB. 
NONSBERG,  Anania. 
NORCIA,  Nursta. 
NORDEN,  Nordedi  patjus. 
NORDSTRAND,  GleRsaria. 
NORIC  ALPS,  Alpea  Noricae. 
NORMA.  Norba. 
NORMANDY,  Normannia. 
NORTEN,  Nortunum. 
NORTHAMPTON,  Antonia  septentrionilis. 
NOUTIIFLEED,  Vagniaca*. 
NORTH  SEA,  Germanicum  Mare. 
NORWAY.  Nerigon,  Norwegia. 
NORWICH,  VenU  Iccnorum, " 
NOSENSTADT,  Nentidava. 
NOTO,  Nectum. 

NOTRE- DAME-D'ABONDANCE,  Abbatu 

dantiae. 
NOUAN,  Noviodunum. 
NOUS-SHEHR,  NVaa. 
NOVA  CAPUA,  Caailinum. 
NOVAIA-ZEMBLIA,  Carambice. 
NOVARA,  Novaria. 
NOVI-CASTELLI,  Cortvna. 
NOYA.  Noela. 
NOYER,  Nucetura. 

NOYON,  Noviomagus  in  Veronmnduia,  Not 
NOZEROI,  Nucillum. 
NUESTRA-SENORA-DA-PEITOVE,  BuIm. 
NUITS,  Vidubia,  Nutiutn. 
NUMAGEN,  Noviomagns  in  Trcrirk 
NURE,  or  Neuke,  Neorum. 
NURNBERG,  Norimbcrga,  Noriberga. 
NURTINGEN,  Grinario. 
NCSCO,  Numistro. 
NYMS,  Neinesa. 
NYNE,  or  Neane,  Aufona. 
NYON8,  Civitas  Equestrium  Augusta. 
NYSSLOT,  Arx  Nova. 


OB,  CarambuciB. 
OBER-SEE,  Brigantinus  Lioub. 
OBER-GLOGAU,  Glogovia  minor. 
OBERGE8TELEN,  Caatellio  Superior. 
OBER-HALBSTE1N,  ImpatiB  Ministerimn. 
OBERKIRCH,  Hypcrgnccia. 
OBER-LAIBACH,  Hyper-Labacum. 
OBERRHEIN,  Obringa. 
OBER-UNNACZ,  Sarnade. 
OBER-WELS,  LacufeliciB. 
OBERWESEL,  Ficclla-VowilLi. 
OBER-WOLS,  Viscellfp. 
OBERYSSEL,  TraiiBisalanea. 
OBRE,  Ebora. 
OCCA,  Fluv.  Aucensis. 
OCHRIDA  (Lake  of),  Lychnidus.  l-acu*. 
OCHRIDA,  LvchniduB. 
OCHSENFUR'T,  BosphoruB,  Oxouiom. 
OCHULA,  Echetla. 
OCZAKOW,  Axiaca.  ChIcbsub. 
ODENSEE,  Ottonia. 
ODENWALD,  Ottonica  Bjlva. 
ODER,  ViadniB. 
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ODERZO.  Opitergium. 
OD1EL.  Luxia. 
'  ;     ODILIENBERG,  Hoinborchum. 
ODORNEH,  Phvscus. 
OEDENBURG,  Sempronium. 
OEHRINGEN,  Aariana. 
OELS.  Olsna. 

OERDINGEN,  Castra  Hordeani. 
OESOII,  Castiodum. 
OESEL.  Latris,  Osilia. 
OKTLINO,  Celeusum. 
OETTING,  Losodica,  Otttnga. 
OK.  Onhis. 
OF  AN  TO.  Aufidus. 
OPEN,  Buda. 
OFENA,  Anfina. 
OFETO.  Orethus. 
OGGION,  Eugeon. 
OGLIO.  Ollius. 
OHM.  Amana. 
OIARSO.  Easo. 
OISK.  Esia.  jEsia. 
1  j     OISEMONT,  Avimons. 
.  !     OI8NITZ,  Mara  Pxombath. 
OKA,  Auccnsis  Flavins. 
OKEN-GATE.  Uxacona. 
OLAN-MUREN.  Bautes. 
OLD  ABERDEEN.  Abcrdona  Vctns. 
OLD  CARLISLE,  Virosidum. 
OLDEN  BROOK,  Tecelia. 
OLDENBURG.  Branesia,  Oldenbitrgum. 
OLD  PENRITH.  Voreda. 
OLD  SARUM,  Sorbiodunmn. 
OLERON  (Islasd  or},  (Marion,  Uliarus. 
OLERON.  Elorona,  iluro. 
OLESA,  Rubricate. 
OLIVA.  ObiU. 

OLIVENZA.  Evandria,  Oliventia. 
OLMUTZ,  Ebaram,  Olmucium. 
OLONNE  (les  sables  d'), 
OMBRONE.  Umbro. 
OMEGNA,  Eumenia. 
OMISE,  Almissum,  Dalmissum. 
OMMIRABI,  Anatis. 
ON  CHE,  Oscarus. 
ONOR,  Pseudostotnus. 
ONTARIO,  Andiatrocos. 
0O8T-VRYE,  FranconatUB  Orientalis. 
OPH,  Opius. 
OPINO.  Opinum. 
OPORTO,  Calc. 
OPPEDE,  Fines. 
OPPIDO,  Opinum,  Mamertium. 
OPPIDOLO,  Cossyra. 
ORANGE,  Arausio. 

ORANGE  (district  of),  ArauBionensiB  Principatus. 
ORAN1ENBURG,  Arausionense  Castrum. 
ORBE  (the  river),  Obris,  Urbis. 
ORBE.  Urba. 
ORBITELLO.  Cosa. 

ORCHIMONT,  Luxemburg,  Ursimontinm. 
ORCO  (LM,  Morgue. 
ORDIAGO,  Ordia. 
ORDUNA,  Dardania. 
OREAJA,  Variana. 

ORENSE,  Aqnae  Calida,  Cilinoram,  Auria. 
OREO.  Hestirea. 
ORESZOVITZ.  Oescus. 
ORETO  (de),  Oretuni  Germanorum. 
ORFA,  or  Uria,  Edcssa. 
ORFA,  Edcssena  Regio. 
ORFAN,  Phagrc. 
ORGAZ,  Althna. 
URGON.  Enarginum. 
ORIA,  UY 


ORIENT  (L'),  or  Pokt  Louis,  Yindana. 

ORIGANO,  Aurelianum. 

ORIHUELA,  BigaBtrum,  Oreelis. 

ORILLAC.  Auriiiacum. 

ORIOLO.  Forum  Claudii. 

ORISTAONI,  Arborca,  Origtanum. 

ORISTANO.  Othoca. 

ORISTANO  (the  river),  Thyrsus. 

ORLEANOIS,  Aurelianensi's  Agcr. 

ORLEANS,  Aurelia,  Gcnabum. 

ORLEANS  (Island  or),  Aurelianensis  Insula. 

ORLON,  Orolauno. 

ORMEA,  Ulmeta. 

ORMUS,  Armuza. 

ORMUS  (Island  of),  Armuzia,  Ogyris. 

ORN,  Auriana. 

OROSAT.  Feronia. 

OROSCHUK,  Scaidava,  Ad  Novae. 

ORSCHOWA,  Clodova. 

ORSERO,  Ursaria. 

ORTA,  Horta. 

ORTA  (Laoo  d'),  HorUnus  lacus. 
ORTA  CHAN.  Noonla. 
ORTENAU,  Mortingia. 
ORTONA.  Orton. 
ORTOSA,  Orthosia. 
ORVIETO,  Herbanum,  Urbs  vctus. 
ORZIANA,  Ostra. 
OS  A.  Ossa. 
OSCHATZ,  Ossitium. 
OSENIK,  Sucidava. 
OSERO,  Apsorus,  Absonis. 
OSIMO,  Ausimum,  Auximum. 
OSMA,  Uxama. 
OSSUNA.  Genua  Ureorum. 
OST-BOTHNIEN,  Bothnia  Orientals. 
OSTE.  Hosta. 

OSTERHOFEN,  Austravia. 
OSTFRIESLAND,  Embdanus  Comitatue,  Frisia 
Orientalis. 

OSTGOTHALAND,  Gothia  Orientalis,  Ostrogo- 
tbia. 

OSTIGLIO,  Hostilia. 

OSTRAVEN,  Tripolis. 

OSTREVAND,  Austcrhntiam. 

OSTROCO,  Ccenobium  Insulanum. 

OSTUNI,  Hostunum. 

OSUNA,  Ossona. 

OS VI  A,  Cherronesus. 

OSWALD  (Saint),  Adraute. 

OSYMIANA,  Oshnba 

OSZLOP,  Osones. 

OTOZECZ,  Metubarria. 

OTRANTO,  Hydruntum. 

OTRICOLI.  Ocriculum. 

OTTERTON.  Othona. 

OUDENARDE;  Oldenarda. 

OUDEWATER,  Aqu»e  Vetcrcs,  Voraquinum. 

OUESSANT,  Uxantis. 

OULX,  Martis  Stadio,  Vallis  Occlana. 

OUST.    See  Aocst. 

OVIEDO,  Lucus  Asturum,  Ovetum. 

OWAR,  Eburum. 

OXFORD,  OxonU. 


PACHI8TA,  Selleis. 
PACHSU,  Ericusa. 

PADERBORN.  Fontes  Padcnc,  Paderborna. 
PADOVA,  or  Padua,  Patavium. 
PADRON,  Iria  Flavin. 
PAGLIA,  Pablis.  Pallia. 
PAGLIONE,  Nica»a. 
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PAL.EO-CHITRO.  Chytri. 
PA L.E< >-CH<  )R< ).  Phcra*. 
PAL-EOpOLI,  Eli*. 
FAL/EOVOUNI,  Helicon. 
PALAGONIA.  Palice. 
PALAIOPOLI,  Mantinea. 
PALA  M  IT  A,  Purtlienieuin. 
PAL ANCA,  Ophiuaa. 
PALATSHA,  Miletus. 
PALATSHA.  Mvn*. 
PALAZZO,  Palatitim. 
PALAZZOLO,  Alba  Longa. 
PALEXCIA,  Palantia. 
PALEO  CASTRO,  Buthrotum. 
PALEO-EPISCOPI,  Tegea. 
PALEO- POLIS,  Gvtheum. 

PALERMO,  Colonia  Augusta  Panhomiitanonun, 

Panormus. 
PALESTR1NA,  Prancatc. 
PALI-KOIL.  Palltara. 
PALL  A  NO,  Volano. 
PALLUAU,  Palndfllom. 
PALM  A,  Junonia,  Ombrio,  Capraria. 
PALMA-DI-SOLO,  Solci. 
PALMAROLA,  Palmaria. 
PALOMBARO,  Palumbinum. 
PALUDE-POXTINE,  Poniptina^  Paludea. 
PAMBUK-KALEKSI,  Hierapolis. 
PAMIERS,  Apamia. 

PAMPELONA,  Pompelon,  Pouipcjopoli«,  Andelua 
PAN,  (  oli. 
PANARI,  Hiccsia. 
PAXARO,  Scultenna. 
PANDOSIA,  Moloasia. 
PANERMO,  Placia. 
PAXITZA,  Permcaaui. 
PANTALEREA.  Cossyra. 
PANT  IK,  Pantichium. 
PAOLO  (Lac.o  ni),  Batune 
PA  PA  DORAS,  Epicaria. 
PAPANODIZIA,  Papa-Adaasi. 
PAP  ASM.  Pa«sa. 
PAP-CASTLE.  Epiacirm. 
PAPOSLI,  CiiMiophrurinn. 
PARAY-LE-MOINEAU,  Parcium  Moniacom. 
PARCO.  Paropus. 
PARF.NZO,  Parentium. 
PARIS,  Lutctia  Parisiorum,  Pariaii. 
PARMA,  Colonia  Julia  Anguata  Parma. 
PARO,  Paros. 
PARQUEROLLES,  Protc. 
PARTEXKIRCH.  Parradunum. 
PARTIIENAY,  Partiniacuru. 
PASA,  Paaargada. 
PASAROKDSCHA.  Margum. 
PAS-DE-CALAIS,  F return  Britannicum,  Gallicum. 
PASS  AC,  Bacodnrura,  Pasta  viutu,  PatavLa,  Castui- 

Itim  Bataviuum. 
PASSV,  Pariacum. 
PAT  AX.  Balwpatna. 
PAT  AVION  E,  Patavio. 
PATELPUTER,  Palibothra. 
PATERA.  Arninoc. 
PATERNO.  Hvbla. 
PATINO.  PatnW 

PATRASSO,  Colonia  Auguata  Aroe  Patiemsia,  Pa- 
tnc. 

PATRICA,  Lavinium. 
PA  ITl,  Timethus. 
PAL*.  Epaunensis  Civitaa,  Palum. 
PAUZKE,  Bngustia,  Putiacuat. 
PAVIA,  Ticinum,  Papia. 
PAVONARE,  Cvancjc,  Pavonaiue  Insula;. 
PECCIANA.  Sphetzanium. 
PEDERXOSO,  Patcrniana. 


PEENE.  Pana, 
PEGNITZ, 

PEGU,  Doriu»;  Bcavnga. 
PEGU.  Triplvptum' 

PEHKELY,  Veuccliotis,  Pactyica  Regio. 
PEIXA,  Bovnum. 
PEKNO.  Pcphnua. 
PELAGOSA,  Adri«e  Soopulu*. 
PELETIS,  Peltas. 
PELUIUI,  Icanw. 
PEMSEY,  Pevcnueia. 
PENXA-Dt-FRANCIA,  Lamia. 
PEXXA-DI -OR  DUX  A,  Dardanu*. 
l'ENNAFLOR,  tVlaita. 
PERA.  Chrvsoceraa. 

PERCH  E.  Pertieus.  Perticenms  prorincia. 
PEREJASLAW,  Marcianopolia. 
PERGAMO,  Perparaum. 
PERIGNI.  Pocrinum. 
PERIGORD,  Petrocoriensis  tractua. 
PERIGUEUX,  Vesunna.  Petricorium. 
PERLIPE.  Heraclca  Pelagonie. 
PERM,  Biannia.  or  Pcrtnia. 
PERXALLA.  Dung*. 
PERXAMBUCO,  Fernambocum. 
PERXAU,  Che-sinus. 
PERXF.S.  Paterna». 

PERPIONAN,  Roscianum,  Perpinianuin. 

PERTH.  Fanum  St.  JoanniB  ad  Tavnm. 

PERTUIS,  1'etronii  Vicua. 

PKRTUS,  Fauce*  Pertuae. 

PERUGIA,  Penwia. 

PERUGIA  (Laoo  m),  Trasimenua  lac 

PESARO.  Pisaurnm. 

PESCARA  (the  river),  Atcrniw. 

PESCARA.  Atcrnum. 

PESCHIERA,  Ardclica,  Piscaria. 

PESCIIIOLO,  Plestina. 

PES TH,  Pesaium,  Contra  Acincum,  Pcstum. 


PESTO,  Pa 
PETAL",  Petobio. 

PETERBOROUGH.  Petnaria,  Petroburgum. 
PETERSBi:RG,  Fetropolis. 
PET E RSH A G EN.  Huculbi. 

PETER WARDEIN.  Aciinmcura,   Pctro  •  Varadi- 

iuuii. 
PETREA.  Oa*e«. 
PETRINA,  Lerna. 
PEZENAS,  Piseena*. 
PFEFFERS.  Ad  Favariaa,  Fabarium. 
PFIN.  Ad  Fines. 
PFIRT,  Ferreta. 
PFOERING.  Epona. 
PFORZ,  Porca. 

PFORZHEIM.  Porta  Hercynia?. 
PFULLENIXIRF,  Bragodunum. 
PFUNZ,  Ponte. 
PHADISA,  Chadisia. 
PHALACHTILA,  Phalachthia. 
PHAXAR1,  Phaleria. 
PHARILLON.  Fharu*. 
PHILIXE,  Philea. 

PHILIPPI,  Colonia  Augusta  Julia  Pbilippenai*. 

PHONEA.  Phcncua. 

PHOZZEY1L,  Phaaaelit, 

PIACENZA,  Placentia. 

PI  ANCA,  Diomedia  Promontorium. 

PIAXOSA,  Planaaia. 

PI  AVE,  Plavia. 

PIAZZA,  Piacns. 

PICIGHETTONE,  Forum  Diuguntorum. 
PICO  (Lxoo  oil.  Cymtnus  lac. 
PICOXZA.  Picciitia. 
PICTS  WALL  (The),  Mums  Picticua. 
P1DAURO,  EpidauruB. 
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PIED,  Joviacum. 

PIK-DI-LUCO.  Vclinus  lacus. 

PIEDMONT,  Pedemontium. 

PIENZA,  Corsilianum,  Pietitia. 

PIF.ROLA.  Andes. 

PIERREPORT.  DurtHs  Mons. 

PIERTE-BRANDOMIL,  Glandomirum. 

PIETRA-DELLA-XAVE,  Taurianus  scopuku,. 

PIETRA-SANCTA,  Fanum  Feronia?. 

PIETRE-SIZZOSE.  Elcctridea. 

P1ETRO,  Geryonis  Oraculum. 

PIGNEROL,  Pindrolium. 

PIGNEROSO.  Vibiforum. 

PILATUS-BERG,  Mons  Fractus. 

PILXIKAU,  Pilingi-Villa. 

PILSEX,  Pelsina. 

PI  NCR,  Bvnca, 

PINEDA.'Eluro. 

PIXHEL,  Cepiana,  Pinelum. 

PIOMBIN'O,  Plumbinum. 

PIORACA,  Prolaque. 

PIPERXO-YECCHIO,  Privenwtm. 

PI  RE,  Pinna. 

PIRGO.  Apollonia  bp.  ad  Marc  lUdriaticum. 

PIRLIPPE,  Cercinas. 

PISA.  Pis«. 

PISATELLO,  Rubicon. 

PI  SCO  PI  A,  Curias. 

PISCOPIA,  or  Diuw,  Telos. 

PISMA,  Cvanc. 

PISTOJA.'Pistoria. 

PlSUERGA,  Pisornea. 

PITAREVIL.  Epidarum. 

PITHIVIERS.  Aviarium. 

PITSCHEN,  Biciim. 

PITTY.  Darbaway,  Ritsciiki.,  or  Fbttt,  Indi  Ostia. 

P1ZZIGIIITOXE,  Picolo. 

PLAISAXCE,  Placcntia. 

PLATAMOXE,  Aliacmon. 

PL  AT  AX  I,  Camions.    See  Caxxa. 

PLAVE,  Plavis,  Plaria. 

PLEISSE.  Pli«M. 

PLIXTEXBUEG,  Altum  Castnim. 

PLOMBIERES,  Plumbari*. 

PLON,  Plona. 

PO.  Bodincus.  Padua. 

POCIGLIANO,  Politorium. 

PODHONTSTA,  Cepbisus. 

PODLAjCHIA,  Bielccnsis  Palatinatu*. 

FOESING,  Baainium. 

POGLIOX.  Paulon. 

POISSY,  Pisciacum. 

POITIERS,  Limonum.  Pictavium. 

I'OITOU.  Ager  Pictonicaa. 

POIX.  Pisa?. 

POLCEVERA.  Poreifera. 

}*OLEGIA,  Palatium. 

POLEX.  PoIoniA. 

POLEXZA,  Carrea. 

POLICAXDRO,  Pholegandros. 

POLICASTRO.  Buxentum.  Palajocaatrum. 

POLICORO,  Heraclea  Lucaniic. 

POLIGXAXO.  Turrea  Aurelianie.  Poliniauurn. 

POLIGXY,  Pollctnniacum,  Polinianum. 

POLIXO,  Polvffigoa. 

POLLEXZA.PoIlentia. 

POLLIXA,  Apollonia. 

POLMXA,  MonahiB. 

POLLOXIA.  Laon*. 

POLYSTILO,  Abdcni. 

POMMERX,  Pomerania. 

POXCHES.  Pontes. 

POXDICH  ERRY.  Ponticerinm. 

POXFERR A  DA,  Flavium  Interamnium,  Pons  f.  r- 


POXIEWICZ,  Upita. 

POXS-DE-TOMMLERES,  Pontus  Tbomeriaj. 
POXT.  Bundium. 
POXTA-DI-TR1PITI,  HermtBA. 
POXTAFELLA,  Pons  Fella-. 
POXTALAREA,  Paconia. 
POXTA-MICHA,  Miculi  Mons. 
POXT-A-MOUSSON,  Mussipontum. 
POXTARLIER,  Ariorica,  Pona  JJlii 
POXT- All  DEMER,  Breviodurum,  Pons  Audeinari. 
PONT-BEAUVOISIN,  Pons  BelloviciiiUB. 
POXT-DE-CE,  Pons  Canwris. 
PONT-DE-L'ARCIIE,  Pons  Arcuenais. 
PONT-DE-SORGUE,  Cvpresseta. 
PONTDE-VAUX.  Pons  Valensis. 
POXTE-CEXTESIMO,  Forum  Flaminii. 
POXTECORVO,  Fregellie. 
POXTE-DELLA-RIVA,  Rivus. 
POXTE-DI  QUATRO  CAPI,  Fabricius  Pons. 
POXTEDURA,  Portunata. 
PONTE-NIRA,  Emporium. 
POXTHIEC,  Pagus  Pontivua. 
POXTIA,  Fontia. 
PONTIC  O,  CicvnethuB. 
PONTICONESI,  Lichades. 
PONTOISE,  Briva  Isane.  Pontisnra. 
POXTREMOLI,  Aqua,  Pons  Tremulus. 
PONTS-DE-CE.  Pons  Saii. 
PONT-ST.-ESPR1T,  Fanum  Spiritus  Sancti. 
POPULOXIA,  Poplonium. 
PORCUNA.  Lacippo. 
POROS,  Calauria. 
PORTA,  Stratus. 

PORT-A-COXDE,  Comcodes  PortUB. 

PORTAIS,  Moste-di-Maisa  nod  Bbaccio  -  di- 

Maixa,  Tavgetum. 
PORT- AM  A  N,  Mvsocarns. 
PORT-DE-VEXDRE,  Veneris  |>ortU8. 
P(  >RT-EX-BESSIN,  Graunoua. 
PORTIILAXD.  Vindelis. 
PORTIMAO,  Hannibalis  portus. 
PORTO,  Atigusti  Portus. 
PORTO,  Portus  Cale. 
PORTO-BA DISCO,  Yeneris  Portus. 
PORTO-BUFALO,  Porthmus. 
PORTO-CESAREA,  Sasina. 
PORTO-COXSTANZA,  Salamis. 
PORTO-CROS.  Mese. 
PORTO-D'ATRI.  Matrinum. 
PORTO-DE-TORRE,  LibissoniB  Turris. 
PORTO  DI-FUORI.  Cxsarea. 
P< )KVi )- 1)  I  -GO RO,  Oarbonu  ria. 
PORTO-DI-MAGXAVACCA,  Ostium  Sajris. 
PORTO-DI-PALIXURO.  Palinurus  Portus. 
PORTO-DI-PALO,  Portus  Pachvni. 
PORTO-DI-PRIMARO,  Portus  Vaterni. 
P(  >RTO  DR ACON  E,  Piraeus. 
PORTO-FAXARI,  Elm*  Portus. 
PORTO-FA  VON  A.  Favouii  Portus. 
PORTO  FERRAJO,  Argous  Portus.  Portus  F.  ira- 

jus,  Ferrarius. 
PORTO-FIXO,  Delpbini  Portus. 
PORTOGAVEDO,  Rusippir. 
PORTO-INTERITO-D1-BELL  -OCCHIO,  Ostium 

Oaprasia^. 
PORTO  JERO.  Hicra. 
PORTO-MENDRA,  Thoricus. 
PORTO- PORO.  PronesuB. 
PORTO-RAG CSIO,  Aamantia. 
PORTO- RAPHTI,  Panormus. 
PORTO- RICO,  Insula  St.  Jonnnis  Portus  Divitis. 
PORTO-VECCHIO,  Svracusanns  portus. 
PORTO-VECCHIO  (Goi-ko  w).  Rubra. 
PORTO-VENERE.  Yeneris  portus. 
PORT- ROYAL,  Annaiwlis. 
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PORTS-DE-LONGUE,  Rohrica. 

PORTSMOUTH.  MagnuB  Portus,  Portamnthum. 

PORT-8UR-SAONE,  Portua  Abucini. 

PORTUGAL,  Luaitania. 

PORTZ,  Budoris. 

POSEGA,  Basiana. 

POSEN.  Pomia. 

POSSEDA.  Iridium. 

POSSIDARIA.  Fauainua. 

POSTELBERG,  Apoatoloram  Port*. 

POTENZA,  Potent!*. 

POTRIN[,  Brvaeir. 

POTSDAM,  Bosta 

POZZI.  Phvficns. 

POZZUOLO,  Diciearchia,  Puteoli. 

POZZUOLO.  PuteoUnna  Sinua. 

PRAGUE,  Bojobinuni,  (Jaaurgia,  Praga. 

PRASSA,  Braaia. 

PRASTIAS,  Thalamc. 

PRATICA,  Satricum. 

PRAVADI.  Soatra. 

P  REG  EL,  Guttalus,  Chronua. 

PRENZLAU,  Prenrnlnvi*. 

PRESSBURG,  Brccialaburgum,  Poaonium. 

PRE  VESA,  Nicopulia. 

PRIEGO,  Scgobriga. 

PRILIPO,  Bora. 

PRI  NCI  PATO- ULTRA,  Samnium. 

PRINCES  ISLANDS,  Demoncaoe. 

PROCIDA,  Prochyta. 

PRODANO,  Proto. 

PROERNA,  Proarna. 

PROMA8ENS,  Viromagua. 

PROMONTORE,  Polaticum  promontorium. 

PROMONTORIO  -  DEL  -  MONTE  -  GARGANO, 

Garganum  Promontorium. 
PROTE,  Prota. 
PROVENCE  Provinci*. 
PROVINS.  Provinum. 
PRUM,  Brumia. 
PRUM  (the  river),  Pronwa. 
PRUSSIA.  BoruaaU. 
PRUTII.  Hieraaus,  PoraB. 
PSATO,  PagK. 

PU  E  HLA  -DE-  LOS- ANG  ELOS,  AngelopolU  Amer- 
icana. 

PUECIIED'ISSOLON.  Uxellodnnum. 
PUENTE-DE-DON-(r ARRAY,  Nmnantia. 
PUENTE-DE-LA-REYNA,  Care*. 
FUENTE-DEL-ARZOBISPO,  Augustobrica. 
PUERTO- DE-ROBANON,  Mona  aacer. 
PUERTO-DE-SOLON,  Solauria. 
PUERTO-DE-S.-MART1N,  Viaci  portus. 
PUERTO-DE-SANTA-MARIA,  Mcnesthei  Portus. 
PUICERDA,  Podium  CreUnum. 
PULTANAH,  Plithana. 
PUNAH,  Banavasi. 
PUNTA-DELLA-  LICOSA,  Posidium. 
PUNTA-DELLO-SI'ARTIMENTO,  Palinurum. 
PUNTA-DEL-PEZZOLO,  Casnya. 
PUNTA-DI-GIUANTE,  Pletnmyrium  promonto- 
rinm. 

PUSCIANA  (Lago  di).  Eupilia. 
PUTILI,  Phaaia. 

PUTRIA  (L*co  m),  Linterna  palus. 
PUV  (Lk).  Podium. 
FUY-DE-DOME,  I>uma. 
PUY-LAURENS,  Podinm  Laurentii. 
PUY-NOTRE-DAME  (Le),  Anicium,  Urbs  Vclla- 

norum.  Podium  Andegavense. 
PYRGO.  Letrini. 
PYRITZ,  Periacum. 
PYRMONT.  Arx  ~ 
PYZDRY,  Peiacra. 
PZATE,  Maaea. 


QUANARO,  Flanaticua  Sinus. 
QUARANTANIA.  Jericho. 
QU  FILES,  Chalvba. 
QUEISS,  Quiaaua. 

Q.UERCY,  Cadurca  Terra,  Tractoa  Cadorceoaia, 

Cadurcinua. 
QUESNOY.  Quercetum. 
QUIETO.  Quetus. 

QUIMPER,  Alauna,  Civita*  Curioaopitum,  Ceriac- 

pitum. 
QUISCOR,  Ionia. 
QUITO,  Fanum  St  Franciaci. 


R 

RAAB.  Arabo. 

RAAB,  Jauriensia  Comitatu*. 
RAAB,  Janrinum. 
RABBIA  (La),  Aavpbua. 
RACCA,  Conatantia,  Nicephorium. 
RACHADA.  Chrvaoana. 
RACKHASBURG.  Alicanum, 
RACKSKENEY,  Intercia*. 
RACLIA,  Heraclea. 
RADOM,  Carrodunum. 
RAGOGNA.  Rcuuia. 
RAGUSA,  HybU  Minor. 
RAGUSA,  in  Dalmatta,  Rhauaium. 
RAGUSA- VECCHIA,  Epidaurutu. 
RAHABA,  Rechobotir. 
RAJ  IK,  Fragiaa. 
RAJOO,  Sadus. 
RAMA.  Arimathna. 
KAMANATITA  COR.  Cory. 
RAMBERT  (Saixt),  Ragnebertus  (Snnctoa). 
RAM  BOU I LL ET,  Ramboletum. 
RAMGONGA,  Magon. 
RAMPANO.  Biandina. 
RAMSEY,  Rimnua. 
RANCON,  Andecamulum. 
RANDAZZO,  Tisaa. 
RANDERS,  Randrusia. 
RAOZ,  Partiacum. 
RAPPERSWEIL,  Rnperti  villa. 
RA8-A1N,  Colonia  Septimia  Reaaineaiorum,  Be- 


ll AS- A  L- A  NF,  Pentedactylu*. 
RAS-AL-DAWER,  Ision. 
RAS-EL-ABIAD,  Candid  um  promontoi in 
RAS-EL-DOAR,  Mncmium. 
RAS-EL-HHAD,  Didymi  raontes. 
RAS-IIEIL1.  EUncdn  Emporium. 
RAS-MOHAMMED,  Pbaran. 
RAS-SEM,  Pbveus. 
RASTADT,  or*  Rachstaiw,  Tcurnia, 
RA I'M,  Rauranum. 
RAWY,  Hyaroti*. 
RAZEK,  Eragiza. 
RECCO,  Ricina. 
RRCIIBERG,  Saloca. 
RECULVER,  RcgulWum. 
REDNITZ,  Radian  tia. 
REGEN,  Rcjiinua. 

REGENSBURG,  Augusta  Tibcrii,  Ratisbona. 
R EGG  10,  Rbegium,  Regium  Lepidi. 
REGINA,  Erinum. 
REICHENAU,  Augia  Dive*. 
REIN  A,  Hcrinum. 
REMI REMONT,  Avendi 
RENNES,  CondAte,  Rhedonea. 
RENN-KEV1,  Ophrynium. 
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RENO,  Bononicnaia 
REOL.  RtRodulum. 
REQUENA,  Lobctum. 
RESIN  A,  Retina. 
RETHA,  Raphia. 
RETONE,  Eretenua. 
RETOVINO,  Retovinum. 
RETTIMO.  Rhitytnnia. 
RETZ,  Cotia  Silva. 
REVEL,  Scrniyle. 
RHAIN.  Clarenna. 

RHEIMS.  CivitA*  Remorum,  Duroeortoram. 
RHEIN,  Khenua. 
RHEINAU.  Aupk  Rheni. 
RHEINFALL.  Cataract*  Rheni. 
RHEINMAGEN.  RijromAfrnm. 
RHEIN-ZABERN,  Tabern ..  . 
RHEO.NTES,  Brasia. 
RHODEZ.  Scgodunutn. 
RHOD1S,  Macaria. 
RHONE.  Rhodanns. 
RHYNSBURG,  Matilo. 
RIBBIL,  Beliaama. 
RIBCH ESTER,  Bajtonomacum. 
RIBN'IK,  Castra  Trajana. 
RICHBOROUGH.  Ritupas. 
RIESENBURG.  Prabuctra. 

RIESEN-GEBIRGE,  Vandalici  roontea,  Monte  Sn- 

deti,  Sudetea. 
RIETI,  Rcatc. 
RIEZ,  Albece.  Rcginm. 
RIHAH,  Jericho. 
RIMINI,  Ariminnm. 
RINGWOOD,  Regno  m. 
RIO-BRAVO.  Borealia  Flavins. 
RIO-DE-CASTRO,  Florius. 
R 10- 1)  E-  LA  -  P  U  E  NT  E,  Nelo. 
RIO-GUADALMEDINA,  Fluviua 
RION,  Phasia. 
RIONS,  Scrion. 
RIO-VERDE,  Saldaba. 
RIPA-ALHA,  Henna*  Externa. 
RIPE,  Circidius. 
RIPON,  Rhidogonura. 
RISANO,  Rhizou. 
RISANO  (the  river),  Formto 
RISO,  or  Carhamo,  Caput 
RISSO,  Erisse. 
RISSO,  LariMUB. 
RITORBIO.  Litnbinm. 
RITZINGEN,  Ricciacnm. 
RIVOLI.  Ripnla. 
R1V0LTELLA,  Ad  Flcxunn 
RIWA,  Rhi'bas. 
RIZEH,  Rhizna. 
ROA,  Rauda. 
ROANNE,  Rodumna. 
ROBER,  Erubria. 
R0BR1NO,  Lacus  Rubracenaia. 
ROCANELLO,  Cyliatarnns. 
ROCC  A- 1 M PE R I A  L E,  I^aparia. 
ROCCA-LANZONE,  Lanzonia  Moub. 
ROCHEFORT.  Rapifortium. 
ROCHELLE.  Rupella. 
ROCHESTER,  Durobrivia,  Rnffa. 
ROCROY,  Rupea  Regia. 
RODA,  Baecula, 
RODAUN,  Eridanua. 
RODBYE,  Erythropolia. 
RODEZ,  Rutena. 
RODIA.  Gama?  Portua. 
R<  1DOSTO,  Bisanthe. 
ROER,  Rura. 

ROERMOND,  Munda  Rune. 
RUGLENA,  Mgm  Macedonia?. 


ROHATYN,  Mcetonium. 
ROMAGNA,  Flaminia 
ROMAN,  Augustana  Pretoria  »c.  Dociaj. 
RONCO,  BedcaiM. 
RONDA,  Acinipo. 
ROPO.  Oropua. 
ROSAMARINA.  Chvdas. 
ROSARNO,  Medama". 
ROSAS,  Rhoda. 
ROSELLO,  RuaelUe. 
ROSENBERG,  Oleszno. 
ROSETTE,  Bolbitine. 
ROSSA-JARIGATSH,  Dromos  Achilleoa. 
ROSSANO,  Roscianum,  Ruacianum. 
ROSTOCK,  Bunitinm,  Rostochium. 
ROTH,  Anriaimn. 
ROTIGLIANO,  Rudite. 
ROTTWEIL,  Am-  FIavi«,  Rotovilla. 
ROUDON.  Rutuniuin. 
ROUEN,  RotomaguB. 
ROUSSILLON,  Uraolaj, 
ROUWADDE,  Aradaa. 
ROVEREDO,  Roboretum. 
ROVIGNO,  RiToniam, 
ROVIGO,  Rhodigium. 
ROW,  Eractnm. 
ROXBURGH,  Marchenium. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE,  Dcviotia. 
ROYAN,  Noviorcgum. 
RUAD,  Aradua. 
RUB  I  ERA,  Herberia. 
RUFFACH,  Aquas  Rubcaj. 
RUGEN,  Rugia. 
RUGGA,  Cara-ra. 
RUM  K  ALA,  Urema. 
RUNTER8,  Centrum. 
RUSSLAND,  Rusaia. 
RUSTINGEN,  Hriuatri. 
RUVO,  Rufrium. 
RUVO,  in  the  Papal  «tates,  Rubi. 


s 

SAADA,  Saba. 
SAALE,  Sala. 
SAAR,  Saravua. 

SAARBRUCK,  Auguati  Muri,  Sane  pona, 

SAARBURG,  CaranuBca. 

SAAR- LOUIS,  Arx  Ludovici  ad  Saram. 

SAATZ,  Lucenaia  Circulus. 

SABART,  Colonia  Sabrata. 

SABATZ,  Bagiana. 

SABBEA,  Saba. 

SABEIA,  Jeracum  Insula. 

SAB10NCELLA,  llyllis. 

SABIOTE,  Salaria. 

SACCANIA,  Argia. 

SACCO,  Caainua,  Treru*. 

SACLAS,  SaliocliU. 

SADO,  Catipos. 

SADODELA,  Edua. 

SAEI,  Riaardir. 

SAFNAS,  Daphnae  Peluaia*. 

SAFURI,  Diocasaarca. 

SAGRIANO,  Sagra. 

SAGRO,  Sagrus. 

SAHAR.  Sarinhi  montes. 

SAHIRYE,  Cnebar. 

SAID-GAZELLE,  Synnada, 

SAIN,  Sena. 

SAINTES,  Mediolanum  Santonuni. 
SA I  NT-JEAN -POUNGET, 
SAINT-TIBERI, 
SAJ  A ,  Saunium. 
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SAKARJA,  Sangarius. 
SALABRENNA,  Selambina. 
SALACA.  Berenice  Pi 
SALAHIEH,  Sele. 
SALAMANCA,  Elmatica,  Ermandica,  Salamantica. 
8ALANDRA,  Acalandra. 
8ALANDRELLA.  Acalandrus. 
SALRAZAR,  Halonas. 
SALCES,  SaUubu. 
BALD  ANN  A,  Eldana. 
SALEHIEH,  Silo. 
SALEMI,  Ci  vitas  Halieyensis. 
SALEMJAT,  Salamias. 
SALEPH,  Calycadnus. 
SALERNO.  Stlemum. 
SALERNO  (Gulf  op),  Pa-stana* 
SALKATARA.  Forum  Vulcaui. 
SALHADJAR,  Naucratis. 
SALINA,  Didvme,  EvonymoB. 
SALINELLO,  Helvinua. 
SALINO.  Sannum. 
SALINS,  Salime. 
SALKHAT,  Salcba. 
SALM,  Salmona. 
SALNICH.  Cclidnus. 
SALO.  tanga  Salina. 
SALON  A,  Amphissa. 
SALON  A,  Criaawus 
SALONE.  Jader. 

8ALONICA  (Gnu  or).  Macedonicum  marc. 
SALONICHI,  Thessalonica. 
SALONICHI,  Thcrma-UB  ainuB. 
8ALOW-KEAH,  Chidibbelensium  Municipium. 
SALPI,  Salapia. 

SALPI  (Laoo-di),  Salapina  palus. 
SALSO  (Laoo),  Lacua  Anduriantta. 
8ALURN,  Salurnis. 

8ALUZZO,  Augusta  Vagienorum,  Salutia>. 

8ALZACH,  Joravua. 

SALZBURG.  Juvavia,  Saliaburgum. 

SAMALHUT,  Co. 

SAMALLUT,  Cynopolia. 

SAMARA,  PauticapeB. 

SAMBRE,  Sabia. 

SAMBUL,  SambuB. 

SAMELANO,  Lappia. 

SAMMOLICO,  Summua  Larus. 

SAMOTHRAKI.  Samothracc. 

SAMSUN-KALESI,  Prieno. 

SAMTHAURO,  Seumara. 

SAN-GERMANO,  Casinum. 

SAN-MATIIEO,  Incibili. 

SANAGA,  Nia. 

SANCERRE,  Sacrum  Cassaria. 

ST.  AGATA-DI-GOTI,  Agathopoli* 

ST.  ALBANS,  Fannm  St.  Albani. 

ST.  AMAND,  Amatidopolis. 

ST.  AMARIN,  Amarinum. 

ST.  AMOUR,  Fanum  St  Amatori«.- 

ST.  ANDEOL,  Fanum  St.  Andeoli. 

ST.  ANOREE.  Flarium. 

ST.  ANDREW'S,  AndreopoliB. 

ST.  ANGELO,  Caatrum  St.  Angclo. 

ST.  ANGELO,  Angulum. 

ST.  ANGELO,  Angelopoli*. 

ST.  ANGELO -DE-LOMBARDI,  Angtilopolia  ad 
Lombanlum. 

ST.  AN  G  E  LO-DE- V ADO,  Angelopolia  ad  Metau- 

rum,Tifernuin  Metaurenae. 
ST.  ANTIOCO,  Enosis. 

ST.  AUBIN-DU-CORM1ER,  Fanum  St.  Albini. 
ST.  AVO.  Fanum  St.  Naboria. 
ST.  AY,  Aniaiacum  ad  Ligerum. 
ST.  BERTRAM).  Bertranopolia. 
ST.  BLASIOS,  Panope. 


ST.  BRIEUX,  Brinoenae  Oppidum. 
ST.  CATALINA,  Ineula  Sanctae  Catbarinas. 
ST.  CATHARINA,  Clunium. 
ST.  CATHARINA,  Inaula  Catharina;. 
ST.  CERE.  Ca?aarcanum. 
ST.  CERGUE,  Sanfredo. 
ST.  CHAMOND,  Caatnim  St  AnemundL 
ST.  CHRISTOVAL,  Fortalitinm  St  ChrUtophori. 
ST.  CLAUDE,  Fanum  St  Augendi. 
ST.  CLOUD,  Fannm  St  Clodoaldi. 
ST.  CROIX-DE-VOLVESXE,  Vernoeole. 
ST.  CRUX,  Fanum  St  Crucia. 
ST.  CRUZ-DE-LA-ZORZA,  Vicns  Caminarioa. 
ST.  DAVID,  Mcnevia. 
ST.  DAVID'S  HEAD, 
ST.  DENIS,  Catolacum. 
ST.  DIDIER,  Fanum  St  Deaidttrii. 
ST.  DIE,  Fanum  St  Deodati. 
ST.  DIZIER,  Dominicopolia. 
ST.  DOMINCtO.  Hispaniola. 
ST.  DONATO.  Forum  Appii. 
ST.  ESPRIT,  Fanum  Spiritus  Sancti  Vasconias. 
ST.  ETIENNE,  FAnum  St.  Suphani. 
ST.  ETIENNE,  Inaula  St.  Stephani. 
ST.  EUFEMIA.  Lameticua  ainua. 
ST.  FANGON,  Fanum  St.  Fa 
ST.  FE',  Fanum  St.  Fidei. 
ST.  FELIX- DE-GU1SOLA, 
ST.  FIORENZA,  Canelata. 
ST.  FLORENTIN,  Eburobrica. 
ST.  FOY-LA-GRANDE,  Fanum  St  Fidei. 
ST.  FRIQUE,  Fanum  St  Africani. 
ST.  GABINA.  Leaa. 
ST.  GALL,  Fanum  St.  Galli. 
ST.  GANNAT,  Gannatum. 
ST.  GENAIS.  Insula  St.  Oeneaii. 
ST.  GEORGE,  Insula  St.  Georgt  Majoris. 
ST.  GEORGIO,  Morgentia. 

ST.  GERMAIN-EN-LA  YE,  Fanum  St.  Germani  in 
Lais. 

ST.  GILLES,  Fanum  St.  .Egidii  I»ictavi»-. 
ST.  GILLES,  Fanum  St.  jEgidii. 
ST.  GIOAN,  Ant  St  Juliani. 
ST.  GIOVANNI,  Cranii. 
ST.  GIOVANNI,  Caatrum  St.  Joannis. 
ST.  GIOVANNI  DI-BIDINI,  Bidia. 
ST.  GOTTHARD,  Alpea  Lcpontia;, 
ST.  GUELFO,  Giatrum  St.  Gnolphi. 
ST.  GUILIN,  Fanum  St.  Gialeni. 
ST.  HONORAT,  Lerina. 
ST.  .IAGO,  Inaula  St.  Jacobi. 
ST.  JAGO-DELLA  HIGUERA,  St-gi-da  Augurina. 
ST.  JAGO-DE-CA8EM,  Calipua. 
ST.  JAGO-DE-LEON,  Fanum  St  Jacobi  Lcgion- 
ensia. 

ST.  JAGO-DE-VILLELA,  Salaniana. 
ST.  JAGO-DI-CHILI,  Fannm  St.  Jacobi  MajorK 
ST.  JAMES.  Fanum  St  Jacobi. 
ST.  JEAN,  Stachir. 
ST.  JEAN-D'ANGELl,  Angeriacura. 
ST.  JEAN-DE-BOURN  AY.  Turccionnum. 
ST.  JEAN-DE-GARGUD2R,  Gargarius. 
ST.  JEAN-DE-LAUNE,  Fanum  St  Joannis 
doncnaia. 

ST.  JEAN-DE-LUZ,  Fanum  St  Joannis  Luisii. 
ST.  JEAN-DE-MAURIENNE,  Brennovicum. 
ST.  JEAN-PIE-DE-PORT,  Fanum  St 

ST.  %^NnS  DE-LAS-BADESAS. 


il 


ST.  JOHANN-IM-TAURN.  S«bn 
ST.  JOHN'S  POINT.  Isamnium. 
ST.  JOSSE.  Cella  St  Jodoci. 
ST.  JUAN-DE-MEDUA,  NvmphiBum. 
ST.  JUAN-DE-PUERTO-R^CtX), 
nia  PortuB  Divitia. 
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ST.  KIRILI,  Galcpsu*. 

ST.  LEONHARD.  Gabromagua. 

ST.  LIZIER-DE-CONSERANS,  Austria. 

ST.  LO.  Briovcra. 

ST.  LOCAT.  Caatrum  Octavianum. 

ST.  LORENZO,  Graticula. 

ST.  LORENZO,  Suaaa. 

ST.  LUCAR-DE-BARRAMEDA,  Fanum  St.  Lu- 
ciferi. 

ST.  LUCAR-LA-MAYOR,  Solia. 

ST.  LUCLE.  Ccnestutn. 

ST.  MACAICE,  Caatrum  St.  Maeuiii. 

ST.  MAIXENT,  Maxcntii  Faimin. 

ST.  MALO,  Aletha  Maclovia. 

ST.  MARGIN.  Candalicaa. 

ST.  MARCO-IN-LAMIS,  Argentanum. 

ST.  MARGUERITA.  Lero. 

ST.  MARIA-DE-  RIBAREDONDA,  Segeaamun- 
clora. 

ST.  MARIA-DELLE-GRACIE,  Capua. 
ST.  MARIA-DI-LEUCA,  Leuca. 
ST.  MARIA-FORCASSI,  Forum  Casaii. 
ST.  MARINELLA,  Caatrum  Novum. 
ST.  MARTON,  Fanum  St.  Martini. 
ST.  MAURA,  Lencadia. 

ST.  MAUR-DE-FOSSEZ,  Bagaudarum  Caatrum. 

ST.  MAURICE,  Bergintrum. 

ST.  MAURICE,  Acaunum. 

ST.  MENEHOULD.  Fanum  St  MenchildiB. 

ST.  MESSIO,  Ulysaia  portua. 

ST.  MICHAEL,  Caatrum  St.  Michaelis. 

ST.  MICHAEL.  Fanum  St.  Michaelis. 

ST.  MICHAELSTOWN.  Fanum  St.  Michaelis. 

ST.  NICOLE- DU- FORT,  Fanum  St.  Nicolai  ac. 

Lotharingia'. 
ST.  NIKLAS,  Fanum  St.  Nicolai. 
ST.  OLOLA,  Fanum  St.  Eulalim. 
ST.  OMER,  Audomaropolis. 
ST.  OSPIZIO.  Arx  St.  Hoapitii. 
ST.  OUEN,  Corobilinm. 
ST.  PAPOUL,  Fanum  St.  Papoli. 
ST.  PATRICK,  Edru*. 

ST.  PAUL-DE-TROIS-CHATEAUX,  Augusta 

Tricaatinorum. 
ST.  PELINO,  Corfinium. 
ST.  PHILADELFO,  Haluntium. 
ST.  POELTEN,  Fannm  St.  Hippolvti. 
ST.  PONS-DE-THOMIERES,  Fanum  St.  Pontii 

Tomerianum. 
ST.  POURCAIN,  Fanum  St.  Portiani. 
ST.  QUENTIN,  Auguata  Veromanduorum. 
ST.  REMI,  Fanum  St.  Remigii. 
ST.  REMO,  Fanum  St.  Remuli. 
ST.  RICQUIER,  Contulum. 
ST.  RITI,  Chalcidicua  Mona. 
ST.  SEBASTIAN,  Donaatienum. 
ST.  SEBASTIAN,  Fanum  Ht.  Sebastiani. 
ST.  SEBASTIAN,  Moroegi. 
ST.  SEVERA,  Crcretanorum  Emporium. 
ST.  SEVERA,  Pyrgi. 
ST.  SEVERINA,  Siberenc. 
ST.  SEVERING,  Septempeda. 
ST.  STEFANO.  Coaanua  Portua. 
ST.  THEODOR.  Lcuce. 
ST.  TIK  )MAS,  Inaula  St  Thomw. 
ST.  THOMAS,  Berainus  ainua. 
ST.  TROND,  Fanum  St.  Trudonia. 
ST.  TROPEZ.  Fanum  St  Eutropii. 
ST.  URSANE,  Fanum  St.  Uraicini. 
ST.  VINCENT-DE-BEIRA,  Verurium. 
ST.  VITTORINO,  Amiternnm. 
SANDARLIK.  Myrina,  Fitane. 
SANDARLIK.  Cvimeua  sinus. 
SANGUENARF.S,  Bolcridas 
SANGUINARIA,  Aleaua. 


SANSCOIN.  Tinconcium. 
SANTA  CATEKINA,  Phalarium. 
SANTA-CROC E,  Olympus. 
SANTALOLI,  Sambra. 

SANTANDER.  Fanum  St.  Andrea?,  Andreopolis. 

SANTA  REM.  Scalabia. 

SANTAVER.  Contrebia. 

SANTEN.  Castra  Vetera. 

SANTERNO.  Badrinus,  Vatrenna. 

SANTILLANA.  Fanum  St  Julians,  Julianopolia. 

SANTIMBENlA,  Nympbjeua. 

SANTONA.  Victorias  Juliobrigenaium  portus. 

SANTORIN,  Calliate. 

SAONA,  Savo. 

SAONE.  Scgona,  Arar,  Saucona. 
SAPA1SCHE-PASSE,  Symbolum. 
SAPHAT,  Bethulia. 
SAPIGO,  Sation. 
SARABAT,  Hcrmus,  Pactolus. 
SARACATIN,  Siarum. 
SARAGOSSA,  Cresaraugusta. 
SARDARA,  Aqute  LesitanaJ. 
SARGEL,  Canuccia. 
SARIGOL,  Rhode. 
SARIONE,  Lnasira. 
SARLIKI,  Cranon. 
SARNO,  Sarnua. 
SARRANT,  Sartalis. 
SARSINA,  Bobium. 
SART,  Sardea. 
S  A  RUTH  AN,  Lvdia. 
SARVAR,  Caatn'ferrenae  Oppidum. 
SARVIGNANO.  Compitum  * 
SARWITZ,  Valdanua. 
SAS-VAN-GEND.  Agger  Gandavenaia. 
SASAMO,  Segisamo. 
SASEF.  Phthuria. 
SASENO.  Saso. 
8ASSOFERRATO,  JuHcum. 
SATAL.  Eaepua. 
SATAS-DERE,  jEsepua. 
SATZ,  Zatecum,  Satecium. 
SAU,  or  Save,  Savus. 
SAUDRE,  Sedera. 
SAUER,  or  La  Sire.  Sura. 
SAULCOURT,  Sodalcourt 
SAULIEU,  Sidoleucum. 
SAUMUR,  Segora,  Salmurium. 
SAUV1GNY,  Silviniacum. 
SAVATO,  Sabbatua. 
SAVERNE.  Sabrina. 
SAVIO,  Isapis,  Sabis. 
SAVONA.  Sabata. 
SAVOYEN,  Sabaudia. 
SAVUTO,  Acherou. 
SAXONY,  Saxonia. 
SBEKKAH,  Cerbica  Speculum. 
SCALEMURA,  Ancmurium. 
SCALONA,  Aacalon. 
SCAM  AN  PRO,  Scamandnis. 
SCANDINAVIA,  Scandia. 
SCARDAMOULA,  Cardamvlc. 
SCARLINO.  Scabria  portuB,  Salebro 
SCARPANTO,  Carpathua. 
SCARPA NTO,  Carpathium  mare. 
SC ATARI,  Las. 
SCAVEN-SHALE,  Hunnum. 
SCEMPSAT,  Samoaata. 
SCHAERDING.  Stanacum. 
SCHAFHAUSEN,  Scaphuaia,  Schafhusia. 
SCHAGEPUR,  Sageda. 
SCHAIMA,  Omana,  Talmena. 
8CIIAMSER-THAL,  Lapidaria  Vallia. 
SCHAKAPANI,  Sarapana. 
SCHAREDSJE,  Tharo. 
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SCHARMELY,  Thilaticoinum. 
SCHARN1TZ,  Scarhia. 
SCHEICH-EL-HARDY.  Paasalon. 
8CHELDE,  Scaldia,  Scaldis. 
SCHELLING,  AcUnia. 
BCHBNET,  Termessus. 
BCHBNIRUN,  Samaria. 
SCHEXKENSCHANS,  Aax  Sehenkiana. 
KCHEREZUR.  Siazur. 
SCHERPENHEUVEL,  Aspricollis. 
SCHIBAM,  Catabanum. 
SCH I  NT  AU,  Strnpona. 
BCHLEGEL,  Ad  Plagam  Beat*  Virginia 
SCIILESIEN,  Silesia. 
8CHLESW1G,  Heideba,  Sliesthorp. 
Sl'HLETTSTADT,  SeleBtadium. 
8CHLINS.  C  li.ium. 
8CHMECHTEN,  Acidula  Schmechtan*. 
SCHONGAU.  Eaco. 
SCHOTTWIEN,  Fances  Noricorom. 
SCHOITVVEN,  Scaldia. 
SCHUSSENRIED,  Abl^ttia  Sorcthaaa 
SCHUTT,  Cituatum  Insula. 
SCHWA  AN,  Cvgnea. 
8CHWABEN,  Suevia. 
SCHWAB-MUNCHEN.  Rapae. 
SCHWARZE  amd  ROTHE  BERGE,  Acabo. 
SCHWA  RZE-IIARUTSCH,  Mons  Atcr. 
SCHWARZ-WALU.  Marciana,  Nigra  Sylva,  Ar- 
noba. 

8CHWAZ,  Masciacum. 

SCHWEINFURT,  Devona,  Trajectum  Sucvornm. 

SCHWEIZ,  Helvetia. 

KCIIWKRIN,  Smiirnina. 

8CHWETZINGEN,  Solicinium. 

8CHWYZ,  Suiia,  Suitia. 

SCIACCA,  Ad  Aquas. 

SCICLI,  Casmena. 

SOILLA,  Scvllasum. 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  Casaiteridcs  Insulas,  Silunim 

Insuta. 
SCIO  (the  island),  Chios. 
SCIO,  Chios. 

8COGLIO-DI-VIDO,  Ptvchia. 

SCOPELLO,  Cetaria. 

SCOPELO,  Pcparethus. 

SCOTLAND,  Britannia  Barbara,  Scotia, 

SCRIPU,  Orchomenun. 

SCUTARI,  Chrysopolis. 

SCUTARI  (Laqo  di),  Labeatis. 

SEBAKET-BARDOIL,  Sirbon. 

SEBASKERES,  Cnysius. 

SEBBA-RU8,  Tretum. 

SEBEN,  Scbatum. 

SEBENICO,  Sicum. 

SEBSWAR,  Hyrcania. 

SECCHIA,  Gabellus. 

SECKAU,  Secovium. 

SECKINGEN,  Sanctio. 

8ECKSSTADTE,  Hexapolis. 

SEDSCHESTAN,  Drangiana,  Anabon. 

SEDSCHIDSCHIEK,  Teos. 

SEE-ALPEN,  Alpes  Maritime. 

SEGARRA,  Sigarra. 

SEGNA,  Senia. 

SEGNI,  Signia. 

SEGORBE,  Scgobriga,  Etobema. 
SEGOVIA,  Arevacorum  Urbs. 
SEGRE,  Sicoria. 
8EGURA,  Tader. 
SEGUTA,  Synaos. 
SEIBUSE,  Rubricarns. 
SKID-GAZA,  Midieum. 
SKI  HAN,  Sarus. 
SE1LLAN8,  Civitas  Salinarum. 


SKLE.  Silaras. 
SELEFKIEH,  Scleucia. 
SKLENGA,  Oechardus. 
SELENTI.  Selinna. 
SELIMBRIA,  Peneus. 
SKLIM-KL- ASSOUAN,  Mcroe. 
SEUVREA,  Sclvhria. 
SELLA,  Salia. 
SELLE,  Sola. 
SELTZ.  Elizatium,  Salatio. 
SEMAGDA,  Panagra. 
SEMAVAT,  Barsita. 
SKMEH,  Hierocsfsarea. 
SEMENDRECK,  Samothracia. 
SEMMENUD.  Sebcnnvtas. 

SEMUR-EN-BRIONNOIS,  Castrum  Sinemarnm. 
SENAAR,  Sirbitum. 
SENEGAL,  Daradus. 
SENEZ,  Civitas  Saniciensium. 
8ENIO,  Sinnius. 

SENLIS,  Augustomagus,  Silvancetom. 
SENN,  Casne. 

SENS,  Agcdincam,  Agcndincnm,  Scnones. 
SEO,  Scbinus  Lacus. 
SEO-D'URGEL,  Orgellis  Civitas. 
SEPHARVAIM,  Hipparcnum. 
SEPINO,  Sffipinum. 
8EPOLIA,  CeramU. 
SERCHIO,  jEsar,  Anser. 
SERES,  Seme. 
SERETH,  Ordessns. 
SERFANDACAR,  Epiphania  CiliciaB. 
SERIA,  or  Saiiaridsjr,  SerUne. 
SERINAGUR,  Cylindrina. 
SERINGAPATAM,  Brachme. 
SERIPHOS.  SarepU. 
SERMIONE,  Sirmio. 
SERMONETA,  Sulmo. 
SERPA.  Fabia  Prise*  Serpensia. 
SERPHANT,  Sarepta, 
SERPHANTO,  Ac's. 
SERPnEAT,  Soriphaea. 
SERRiE,  Ceres. 
SEEUK,  Gerra. 
SERVIA,  Mocsia  superior. 
8E8IA,  Scssites. 
SESSA,  Aurunca,  Suessa. 
SESSE,  Setia. 
8E8TINO,  Sestinum. 
SESTO,  Sextium. 
SESTRI,  Segesta  Tignliorum. 
SETENIL,  Setia. 
SETHIA,  Cytajnm. 
SETIDA,  Sala. 
SETIF,  8itifis. 
SETINE8,  Athena?. 
SETLEDJE,  Hesydrins. 
8ETTENIL,  Arx  Scptcnilia. 
SETUBAL,  Caatobrix. 
SEVENNEN,  Gehenna,  Gebennici  roontea. 
SEVENNES,  Cebennica  sc.  Regio. 
SEVERN,  Sabriana. 
8EVEUX.  Scgobodium. 
SEVIERSKY,  HyrgiB. 
SEVILLA,  Hispalensi*  Provincia. 
SEVILLA,  Colonia  Romulea,  Hispalia. 
SEVILLA-DE-L'ORO,  nispalis  Aurea. 
SEVILLA-LA-VIEJA,  Colonia  Italiccnsi*. 
SEZAME,  Scingouiagua. 
SGIGATA,  Rusicada. 
8GURA,  Capraa. 
SHAMAKIII,  Camcchia. 
SHANNON,  Juernus,  Scena,  Senas. 
SUAUR,  jEni  Insula. 
SHEDUAN,  Sapirene. 
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SHEPEY,  Toliapis. 
SHERBOURN.  Claras  Fons. 
SHETLAND  ISLANDS,  Hetlan<lic«  Insulie,  .Emo- 
die. 

SHIBKAH-EL-LOWDIAH,  Triton. 
SHISSO,  Naxos. 
SHOA,  Ammoniac*  Kegio. 
SHOHBA.  Dionvsias. 
SHONBRUNN.  Fons  Bellus. 
SHONEN,  Baltia,  Scania,  Scandia. 
SHREWSBURY,  Salopia. 
SIAM.  Lestarum  Regio. 
SIB,  Ecdippa. 
SIBARI,  Sybaris. 
SICACOLA,  Cocala. 
SICKLING  EX,  Sicila. 
SICULIANA,  Camicua. 
SIDERA,  Zephvrium. 
SIDERO-CAStRO,  Dorion. 
SIDE  RO-  K  A  PS  A,  Scydra. 
SIDEROKAPSA,  Bolbe. 
SIDERONI,  Scidrus. 
SIDI-EM  BARAK,  Perdiccs. 
SIDRA,  Svrtts  major. 

SIEBEXBURGEN,  Dacia  Meditcrranca,  Trnnsyl- 
rania. 

SIENA,  Colonia  SeniensiB,  Sena. 

SIERRA-DE-CAZORLA,  Tugicnsis  saltus. 

SIERRA-D'OOCA,  Sepiaama  Julia. 

SIERRA-DE-ORCAMO,  Vaacomim  Saltus. 

81ERRA-DE-RONDA,  Arundas  Monies. 

SIKRRA-LEONE,  Deorum  Currua. 

SIERRA-SEGURA,  Argentcus  Mons. 

SIERRA-XIMIERA,  Abyla. 

SIFANTO,  Meropia,  Sipbnus. 

SIGEAU,  Rubrcnsis  Lacus. 

SIGELLO,  Dekillum. 

SIGL'ENZA,  Segontia. 

SIGURO,  Sycunum. 

SIKI,  Scylace. 

SIKINO,  G2noe,  Sicinus. 

SIL,  Silis. 

SILARO,  Silarum. 

SILHET,  arradia. 

SIL1STRIA,  Dorostena,  Dorostorura. 

SIMANCA,  Septimanca. 

SIMARI.  Scmirus. 

S1MEREN,  Singas. 

SIM  MI,  Syino. 

SI  MO,  Doricus  sinus. 

SIN.  Kades. 

SINAAB,  Tigauda. 

SINANO,  Megalopolia. 

SIND,  Sittocatis. 

SINDSHAR,  Singara. 

SINGANFU,  Sera. 

SINIGAGLIA,  Sena,  Senognllia. 

SINNO,  Si ria. 

SI  NOP,  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Sinope. 
SINZIG.  Sentiaca  villa. 
SIPICCIANO,  Scpinum. 
SIR,  Jaxartes. 
SIR  A,  Syros. 
SIRAGOSSA,  Svracnaa. 
SIRMAT,  ArmosaU. 
SIRMIA,  Gepbyra. 
SIRNA,  Cymo*. 
SISSECK,  Siacia. 
8ISTERON,  Civitas  Scffcsterorum. 
S1TGES-VILLANUEVA  and  SEGUR,  Subur. 
S  ITT  ART,  Sittcrium. 
SITTEN,  Castrum  Sedunum,  Sedunum. 
SI  WAS,  Sebastia,  Cabira. 
SIWAS,  Amasin  Prafectura. 
SKALA-NOVA,  Ncapolis. 


SKANGERO,  Scamlilu. 
SEEN  I,  Ilvpiua. 
SK1ATHO,  Seiathua. 
SKIXOSA,  Schinusaa. 
SKIPSILAR,  Scapte  Uyle. 
SKODAR,  Scodra. 
SKYE,  Ebuda  Orientalia. 
SKYRO.  Scvrua. 
SLIOKAN,  Staliocanua  portus. 
BLITIN.  Stlupi. 
SLUYS,  Clausula. 
SMYRNA,  Meleti  ainus. 
SOBAD-KOII,  Coronua. 
SOBENIERES.  Sipia. 
SOCOTORA,  Diortcoridia  Insula. 
SOKST,  Susatum. 
SOFIAN.  Gauzania. 
SOGD,  Polytimetua. 
SOIIAR,  Papire  Insula?. 
SOHLENIIOFEN,  Cella  Solas. 
SOISSONS,  Sexoniaj,  AugusU 
SOKAR.  Malichi  Insula?. 
SOLFATARA,  Campi  Pblegraei. 
SOLFELD,  Flavia  Solva. 
SOLI  A.  ^Epea. 
SOLITO,  Soletum. 
SOLLIES,  Solliniensium  ci vitas. 
SOLOTIIURN,  Saloduruin. 
SOLSONA,  Celsona,  Setelsis. 
SOLTA.  Olvnta. 
SOMME,  Somena. 
SOMMEPI,  Fons  Pigi. 
SONNINO,  Somnium. 
SOPAR1S,  Coinpsatua. 
SOPOTO.  Photice. 
SORIA,  Numnntia  nova. 
SORICH,  Seretium. 
SORISTAN.  Syria. 
SORRENTO,  Surrcntum. 
SOSPELLO,  Hospitellum. 
SOULOSSE.  Solimariac*. 
SOUTHAMPTON.  Clausentum. 
SOUTH  RONALDSHA,  Ocetis. 
SOUTHWOLD.  Ad  Pontcm. 
SPA.  Aquas  Hpadana-,  Tungrorum  fons. 
SPAIN,  Hispania. 

SPALATRO,  Palatium  Dioclcttani,  Spalatium,  Ab- 
palatos. 

SPANISH  SEA,  Ibericum  Mare. 
SPELLO.  Flavia  Constans. 
SPERLONGA.  Spolunca. 
SPEUMADORI,  CEuubs*. 
SPEZIA,  Tiparenus. 
SPINO,  Spina. 

SPIRE,  Augusta  Nemctum,  Spira. 
SPIRNAZZA,  Panyasus. 
SPITAL,  Lauriana. 
SPITZBERGEN,  Montcs  Acuti. 
SPITZE  v.  Camboya,  Notiuin. 
SPLUGEN.  Cuncus  Aureus. 
SPLUGERBERG,  Culmen  Ursi. 
SPREE.  Sprcba. 
SPURNHEAD,  Ocellnm. 
SQU1LLACE,  Scylact  utn. 
SSE1DA,  Sidon. 
SSUR.  Tvrus. 

STADTllAGEN,  Civitas  Indaginis. 
STAEFFIS.  Estcva. 
STA  F  FOR  A,  Iria. 

STAGNO-DI-CAOLIARI,  Caralitanus  Sinus. 

STAIN.  Colatio. 

STAL1MENE,  Leranos. 

STAMPALIA,  Astypahea. 

STANCHIO,  Cos. 

STANDI  A,  Dia. 
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STANWICKS,  Congavata. 
8TARIGRAD,  Ortopla. 
8TAVRO,  Stagira. 
STEIN,  Gannodnrum. 

STEIN- AM- ANGER,  Colonia  Claudia  Sabaria. 
STENAY.  Satanacum,  Stanacum. 
STERZINGEN.  Stiriacium. 
STETTIN.  Scdinum. 
STEYERMARK,  8riria. 
STILLIDA,  Phalara. 
STILO,  CocintU. 
8TIRI,  Stiria. 

STIRLING,  Mons  Doloroaus. 
STIVA,  Cirphis. 
STOBI,  Stymhara. 
STOCKHOLM,  Holmia. 
STOER.  Sturia. 
8TOMBAR,  Exonaba. 
STRADELLA,  Jella. 
STRAITS  OF  BONIFACIO,  Taphroa. 
STRAITS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  Bosporus 
Thraciaj. 

STRAITS  OF  GIBRALTAR,  Gadianum  Frerum. 
STRAITS  OF  KAFFA,  or  Fbodoma,  Bosporus 

Oi  ro  in  c  n  11  s  • 
STRALSUND,  Sumonia. 
STRAMA,  Strvmon. 
STRAMULIPA,  Bceotia. 
STRANGFORD,  Vinderiua. 
STUANKE.  Turrea. 

STRASSBURG,  in  France,  Argentina  CWitna,  Ar- 

gentoratum. 
STRASSBURG.  in  Prussia,  Brodnica. 
STRATIOTIKI,  Munvchia. 
STRAUBINGEN,  Aci'lia  Augusta. 
STRIDO,  Stridon. 
STROBEZ,  Epctium. 
STROHITZI,  Lepreura. 
STROFADIA,  or  Stbivali,  Plote  Insula?. 
STROM BOLI,  Strongyle. 
8TRONGOLI,  Petelia. 
STRONGYLA,  Prcpcsinthns. 
STRONGYLO,  Apesantus. 
STUHLINGEN,  Juliomagus. 
STUHLWEISSENBURG,  Albanium,  Alba  Rega- 

STURA  (Kleins),  Varusa. 
SUA  K EM.  Suche. 
SUBIACO,  Sublaqncnm. 
SUCCADANA,  Catigara. 
SUDAG,  CyUea. 
SUDER-SEE,  Flevo  Lacua. 
SUEZ,  Arsinoe. 
SUGNEZ.  Segni. 
SUHHADJE,  Crocodilopolia. 
SUKUEH.  Oriza. 

SULCIIEN,  Solicinium,  Sumlocennic. 
8ULLY-SUR-LOIRE,  Sulliacnm. 
SULMONE,  Colonia  Solmontina. 
SULTAN-HISSAR,  Trallia. 
SULTANIEH,  Batana. 
SULZBACH,  Salisso. 
SUM  FORT,  Summum  Pyrcnwum. 
SUM  RE.  Simyra. 
SUND,  Danicum  Frctum. 
SUNDGAU,  Ferranua  Comitatus. 
SUNDJICK.  Sindicus  portus. 
SUN T EL-G E BI RG E,  Hcrculis  Lucus. 
SURA,  Corsote. 
SUSA,  in  Tunis,  Cabar-Susis. 
SUSA,  Cottii  Regnum. 
SUSA,  in  Piedmont,  Svpusio. 
Sl'SAM-ADASSI.  Melamphvlos. 
SUSUGHEKLI,  Macistus. 
SUTRI,  Colonia  Sutrina. 


SWARTE-SLUYS,  Clausula;  Nigra-. 
SWEDEN,  Snecia- 
SYL.  Rhabon,  Tiarantua. 
SYOUTII,  Lvcopolia 
SZALA  and  Bi  m  Tamer,  Sal  a. 
SZAMMERA,  Hippos. 
SZAMOS-UJVAR.  Napoca. 
8ZELEPSA,  Seldrpa. 

SZENT- BENEDICT,  Fannm  St  Benedict!. 
SZENT-ENDRE,  Ulcisia  castra. 
SZENT-GIORGY.  Fanum  St.  Gcorgii. 
SZENT-GROT.  Fannm  St.  GotthjLrdi. 
SZENT-JOB,  Fanum  St  Jobi. 
SZENT-KESDY-LELEK,  Fannm  St.  Spiritna. 
SZENT-M A  RTIN.  Fanum  St.  Martini. 
8ZENT-PETER,  Fannm  St  Petri. 
SZERDAHELY,  Hilicanum. 
SZIR,  Jazer. 
SZOENY,  Bregetio. 


TABARCA,  Tabraca. 
TABARIA.  Galilseum 
TADCASTER,  Calcaria 
TADMOR.  Palmyra. 
TAFA,  Taphia. 
TAFILETH,  Talubath. 
TAFNA,  8iga. 
TAG-AIAGHI,  Zagrua. 
TAGLIAMENTO,  Tibv 
TAIBE,  Tyba. 
TAIMAKI,  Tbaumaci. 
TAINEH,  Colonia  AM* 
nit. 

TAJO,  Tagns. 
TAKUSC1I.  Tacatiia. 
TALAVERA-DE-LA  REYXA,  Elbora, 
TALAVERA-LA-VIEJA,  Evandria. 
TALCINO.  Talcinum. 
TAMAR.  Tamarua. 
TAMARO,  Tamarua. 
TAMASA,  Charicis. 
TAMBRE.  Tamara. 
TAMERTON,  Tamara. 
TAMSWEG,  In  Muro. 
TANARO,  Tanarus. 
TANASSERIM,  Doanas. 
TANGER,  Tingia. 
TANOAL,  Dana. 
TANTAN-VELHA,  Sabanna. 
TAOCHAN-ADASI,  Laguss*. 
TAORMINA,  Colonia  Anguata  Tauromenitana. 
TAFTI,  Goaria. 
TAR  A.  or  Taro,  Taraa. 
TARABOSAN,  Trapcrna. 
TARANTAISE,  Tarantaaia. 
TARBE8,  Cast  rum  Bigorrense. 
TARCHI-VOLICATI,  Gyrton. 
TARENT,  or  Tarasto,  Tareutum. 
TARIFA,  Julia  Jozas. 
TARN,  Tanris. 
TARO,  Tarus. 

TAKRAGONA,  Tarracon,  Tarrf.jo. 
TARRAZONA,  Turiaso. 
TARSO,  TarsuB. 
TARTARO,  Atrianus. 
TARTURA,  Dor. 
TA-SAVA,  Sabaj. 
TATALIA.  Talia. 
TATRIA,  Talaria. 
TATZA,  /Egisaoa. 
TAUD.  Tathia. 
TAURIS,  Gabria,  Tigranaana, 
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TAURO-CASTRO.  Rhamnus. 
TAVAY  (the  river),  Ambastus. 
TAVAY.  Rhabana. 
TAVETSCH.  ifitanticiiK  vicus. 
TAVIGNANO,  Rhotannm. 
TAVOLARA,  EnnaM,  Mercurii  Insula. 
TAX  ATA,  Colonia. 
TAY,  Tans,  Tavus. 
TEA  NO,  Teanum 
TECH,  Tecum. 
TECRIT,  Birtha. 
TKDELES,  Saldm. 
TEFESSAD.  Rusicihar. 
TEG ENG I LL,  Igenia. 
TEGEWSEE.  Tiger 
TEISSEXDORF.  Ar 
TEJADA,  Ptucci. 
TEKET,  Panormus. 
TEKIEH.  Lvcia. 
TEKMAN,  Hieron  Grog. 
TEKROVA,  Pha»eli*. 
TELAMOXE,  Telamou. 
TELESE.  Teleaia. 
TEL-ESSABE,  Leontopolis. 
TELGATE.  Tollegata. 
TELHOUE,  Tarichea. 
TELIGOL,  Axiaces. 
TELOWUM,  Hymettua. 
TEMISCHBERG-AM  CUBAN,  Surub. 
TEMLUKE,  Sigua. 
TEMPI,  Elephantaria. 
TEXASSERIM,  Cotiari*. 
TENERIFFE,  Convallia. 
TEXES.  Cartenna. 
TEXOEL, 
TER,  Alba. 
TERAMO,  Intcramna  Palmstina. 
TERAXO,  Interamna  cognom.  Lirinas. 
TEREK,  Alonta. 

TERIXA  (Golko  di),  Hipponiatcs  Binus. 
TERMED,  Oxiana. 
TERMINI,  Himerenses  Thermaj. 
TERMOLI,  Buca. 
TERN  I.  Intenunnia,  Interamna. 
TEROUEXXE.  Tarvanna. 
TEKPEZ,  Portospana. 
TERRACIA.  Egara. 
TERRACIXA.  Anxnr. 
TEURA-DIBARl.  Peucetia. 
TERRA-DI-LAVORO.  Campania,  Terra  LaboriB. 
TERRA-D'OTRAXTO,  Calabria,  Aletiua  Provin- 
cia. 

TERRA-NUOVA,  Gela. 
TERREMOTTO,  Boagrius. 
TERSACZ,  Taraium. 
TERSAT,  Tarsatica. 
TERUEL,  Turdetanorum  urns. 
TERZA  (La),  Fratrnertiom. 
TESINO,  Tesana. 
TESS1NO,  Ticinus. 
TEST,  Anton. 
TET,  Ruscino,  Telia. 
TETRAGI,  Lycaeua. 
TETUAN,  Jagath. 
TEUKIRA  Arsinone. 
TEULADA,  Tegula. 
TEUTEXHOF,  Teutobur 
TEVERONE,  Anienua. 
TEZOTA,  Anna. 
TEZZUTE,  Lambeaa. 
THABOR,  Stabyrios. 
THAK,  Caiidace. 
THALANDONISI,  Atalanta. 
THANA  WAR,  Dagana. 
TIIAXET,  Tanatis. 


THEAKI,  Ithaca. 

THEIS.  Pathyssus,  Tihiacus 

THELABBA;  Tbskbib. 

THEMSE,  TamesiB,  Tameaa. 

THEXX1S,  Hancs. 

THERM  I  A,  Cythnus. 

THETEX.  Matrica. 

THETFORD.  Sitomagus. 

THIBA,  Thebas. 

THIEL,  Sitilla. 

TniF.XGEX,  Tenedo. 

THIEVRES,  Teuccra. 

THIN,  Tegna. 

THINE.  Pelusium. 

THIOXVILLE.   See  Diehexhoken. 

THIRA,  Sancterinum. 

THOMASBRUCK,  Agsreri  pontum. 

THORN.  Thorunium,  Thorunum. 

THOUARS,  Duracium,  Toarcium. 

THUE,  Jadua. 

THUR,  Dnria. 

THl'RINGEN,  Thuringia. 

TH  YRSO.  Caput  Thyrsi. 

TIEFENCASTELL,  Imum  Caatrum. 

TIF.Z.  Candida. 

TIFFAXOE.  Theiphalia. 

TIFLIS.  Tephlis. 

TIGARI,  TicariuB. 

TILIOS.  or  Tioa.  Tejum,  Tium. 

TILSIT,  Chronopolis. 

TIMAVO,  Timavus. 

TIMIA,  Tinia. 

TIMOR,  TimachtiB. 

TINEVELLY,  Colchorum  Regio. 

TIXNA,  Thimonepsi. 

TINO,  Tciiob. 

TINTO,  Ibt'ras,  Urium. 

TINZEX,  Tinnetio. 

TIRAN,  Phocaram  Insula. 

TIRCONEL,  Conatia. 

TIRES,  Metropolis. 

TIROL,  Teriola  castra. 

TISARA,  Diocaisarea. 

TIVE,  or  Tkive,  Tuerobis. 

TIVOLI,  Tilmr. 

TIZ.  Criiea. 

TOCAT,  Berisa. 

TOM,  Tuder. 

TODORIANO,  Theudaria. 

TOEXESTEIX,  Antonianas  Aciduhe. 

TOLEDO,  Toletura. 

TOLOMETA,  Ptokmais. 

TO  MAR,  Concordia. 

TOMBUCTU,  Pessida. 

TOMISWAR,  Totni. 

TOXGERN,  Adoaca  Tungrorum. 

TOXXERE,  Tenodurenae  caatrum,  Tornodurura. 

TOXSICH,  Docca. 

TORBIA,  Auguati  Tropaea. 

TORDA,  Salinas. 

TORDERA.  Larnum. 

TORD1XO,  Macrinus. 

TORETTO,  Taurania. 

TORGAU,  Torgavia. 

TORKOLA,  Tauris  Insula. 

TORO  (Islaxd  or),  Boaris. 

TORO.  Sarabris. 

TORQUEMADA,  Augusta  Nova,  Porta  Auguaia. 
TORRECILLAS.  Turres. 
TORRE-D'AGNAZZO,  Egnatia. 
TORRE-DE-PATERXO,  Laurens  I 
TORRE-DKLLE-SALIXE,  Salinas. 
TORRE-DEL-SAVIO,  Sabia. 
TORRE-Dl-FHJMEXICA,  Paternum. 
TORRE- DI-ORESTANO,  Osaca. 
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TORRE-DI-PATRIA.  Linternum. 
TORRE-DI-POLLUUE,  Selinu*. 
TORRE-DI-SENNA,  Siria. 
TORRE- DI-VADO,  Volutcrranavn-ia. 
TORRE- FORCA  DIZZO,  Nora. 
TORRE-SEGURA,  Castellutn  Trucntinuin. 
TORRE-TORRENTE.  Tarrus. 
TOURE-VECCHIA,  Vetulonia. 
TORRES- VEDKA8,  Arandis. 
TORTONA,  Dcriona,  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Der- 
tonn. 

TORTOSA,  in  Catalonia,  l>ertosa. 

TORTOSA,  in  the  pash.  of  Terablus,  Antarailus. 

TOSA.  Athiso. 

TOSCANA.  Etruria,  Hetrurim  Magnus  Ducatus. 
TOSCANELLA,  Ascania,  Tuscana,  Tuscia. 
TOSTER,  Susa. 
TOUL.  Tullum. 
TOULON,  Telo  Martins. 
TQULON-SUR-ARROUX,  Tclommm. 
TOULOUSE,  Tolosa. 
TOUR-D'ORDRE  (La),  Fnnim. 
TOUR-OE-ROUSSILLON  (La),  Ruscino. 
TOURNAY.   See  Dormk. 
TOURNON,  Tornonia^ensia  vieus. 
TOURNOUS,  Tinurtium. 
TOURS,  Crcsarodunum,  Turonium. 
TOUS,  Tutia. 
TOVARRA.  Turbula. 
TOVVY,  Tobius. 

TRACHENBERG,  OracomonUnus  Principals. 

TRACHENBERG,  Dracoinontium. 

TRAEN,  Drachonus. 

TRAIN  A  (the  river),  Cyamosorus. 

TRAIN  A,  Imachara. 

TRAI8MAUR,  Trigisamum. 

TR  A  J  ETTA,  Minturnie. 

TRAJONISI.  Caprarutn  Insula. 

TRANI,  Turenum. 

TRAPANI,  Drepanuni. 

TRAPANI-DEL-MONTE,  Eryx. 

TRASEN,  Trigsamus. 

TRAU,  Traguriuin. 

TRAUN,  Trannns. 

TRAUN-SEE.  Gemundanus  Lacus. 

TRAVANCORE,  Cottiara. 

TRAVE,  Chalusua. 

TRAVEMUNDE,  Dragamuntina. 

TRAVENDAHL,  Treva. 

TRAYGUERA,  Teari  Julicnsia,  Tiariula. 

TRERISOND,  Trapczus. 

TREJA,  Trea. 

TREMITI,  Diomcdeas  Insula?. 
TRENTE,  or  Tbiemt,  Civitas  Tridcntina,  Tridcn- 
tum. 

TRENTSIN,  Singonc. 
TREVI,  Augusta  Treba,  Trcba. 
TREVI,  Trcbias. 
TREVICX),  Trivicum. 
TREVINNO,  Beleja. 
TREVISO,  Tarvesium. 
TREVOUX,  Trevoltium,  Trivultium. 
TRIADITZA,  Ulpia  Sardica. 
TRIBOLI,  Tripolis. 
TRIBUR,  Triburia. 
TKIBUXENA,  Colobona. 
TRICALA,  Trice*. 
TRICARICO,  Trica. 
TRICIO,  Tricium  Metallnm. 
TRIER,  AugustA  Trerirorura. 
TRIESTE,  Tergeste. 
TRIEUX.  Tetus. 
TRIGARDON,  CEniadrc. 
TRIGNO,  Trinium. 
TR1NKOMALE,  Spatana. 


I  TRIONTO.  Tneis. 
TRIPOLI,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ischopolia. 
TRIPOLI,  or  Tarablus.  Tripolis. 
TRIPOLI,  in  Africa,  Civitas  OZenais. 
TRIPOLITZA,  Tripolis. 
TRISTENA,  Nemea. 
TR1TI,  Trita3a. 
TRIVENTE.  Triventintn. 
TROIS  MARIES  (Lw),  Delphicum  Templnm. 
TROJA,  Xjcm. 
TROJA,  Ilium  Novum. 
TROJANERBERG,  Cctius  Mons. 
TRONTE,  Juvantius. 
TRONTELLO,  Trotilum. 
TRONTO,  Traenrinus  Fluvius. 
TROPEA.  Herculis  Portns. 
TROPPAU,  Oppavia,  Troppavia. 
TROYES,  Aupustobona. 
TRUXILLO.  Castra  Julia. 
TRUZKOY,  Gerrhus. 
TSHALUMKA,  Cucunda. 
T8HATYR-DAGH,  Berosus  Mons. 
TSHEPINI,  Gargaria. 
TSHERDIN.  Czerdinum. 
TSHERKASSEN.  Sabira. 
T8IIERNEMBLE,  Terponus. 
T8HERSCHEMBI,  Horacleiim. 
T8HE RTSIIEM I R-K  U PRI,  Rosologiac u  m. 
TSHKSIIME,  Zengma. 
TSHESKMEH.  Erythrea. 
TSHIL-MINAR,  PersepoHs- 
TSCHONGRAD,  Csongradicnsis  Comitatns. 
TSHOROK.  Isis. 

T8IIUMUS-DAG  and  Kldo-Dao,  Temnus. 
TSHURLU,  Tturulum. 
TSHAUTSCHE-AGIIISI,  Posidium. 
T8UCHPAREH,  Caspatyrus. 
TUBNAH,  Tubunaj. 
TUDDER,  Theudurum. 
TUDELA,  Tulonium. 
TUERTO,  Ascura. 
TUI8Y,  Diciacum. 
TULCZE,  Salsovia. 
TULLEI-AUX-GR08SEILLES, 
TULN,  Castra  Catulina. 
TUNIS,  Tunes. 
TUN8A.  or  Tlncza,  Tonzus. 
TURANO,  Telonius,  Tolenus. 
TURCOMAN  A,  Iran  and  Eiuwan, 


r 


Mag- 


na. 

TURIN,  Augusta  Taurinorum. 
TURKEY,  Turcia, 
TURKHEIM,  Cwlius. 
TURTUKAI,  Transmarisca. 
TUSA,  Halcsa, 
TUSLA,  Doriscus. 
TUSLAG,  Tatu. 
TUTTLINGEN,  Dutlinga. 
TUY,  Tuda?. 
TYBE1N,  Duinum. 
TYENA,  Eusebi«  ad  Taurum. 
TYNA,  Arimegon. 
TYROS,  Thynea. 
TZERNITZ,  Zervtt. 


UBEDA,  Bo  tula. 

UDINE,  Uthina,  Utinuni. 

UDUBA,  Turulis. 

UEBERLINGEN,  Iburinga. 

UEBERLI NGER-SEE,  Acronius  Ugmj. 

UFFENTE.  Ufcna. 

U  GEN  TO,  Uxentum, 
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ULM.  Alcimoennis,  Ulma. 
ULSTER,  Hultonia,  Ultonb. 
ULTEN,  Dc  Ultimis. 
UMBRIATICO,  Brystacia. 
UM-ES-SURRAB,  Surratba. 
ITNISCH,  CEnoe. 
UNTERSEEN,  Interlacua. 
UNTERWALDEN,  Subsylvania. 
UNTER-ZELL,  Cella  Dei  Inferior. 
UNTER-ZELLERSEE,  Vcnetus  Urns. 
UPOIX,  Epotium. 

UKAL  MOUNTAINS,  Hyperborei  Monte*.  Xoros- 
sus. 

URBANIA,  Urbinum. 
URBINO,  Urbinum. 
URBISAGLIA.  Pollentia. 
URDINGEN.  Hordeaui  Caatra. 
URK.  Flevo  Insula. 
UR-MEZOE,  Campus  Dominorum. 
URMI,  Spanta. 
URS,  Ussubium. 
URTZIANI,  Pbricium. 
URUMIYA,  Magrada. 
USA  LET,  Uaaletum. 
U8BBKBN,  Daas. 
USE.  Castrum  Okchj. 
USKUB,  Scopi,  Scupi. 
UTENDE.  Siatutanda. 

UTRECHT,  Trajectura  ad  Rhcnuin,  Antonia. 
UTTA,  Susalcus  vicas. 
UZEN,  Ozene. 

UZES,  Ucense  Castrum,  Ucetia. 


VABRES.  Vabrense 
VACCA,  Bovenna. 
VACUR,  Cassarea  Mauretanias 
VADO,  Sabatia  vada. 
VADUTZ,  Dulcis  Vallis. 
VAONOLI  (Li).  Trifanum. 
VAOY-VASONY,  Vacontium. 
VAISON,  Aeria. 
VALBACH,  Valena. 
VALDAHON,  Velatudurum. 
VAL-DI-CAMONICA.  Camunornm  Vallis. 
VAL-DI-MONTIRONE,  Campi  Maori. 
VAL-8UGAN.  Euganea  Vallis. 
VALENCE,  Ci  vitas  Valentinoram,  Valcntia. 
VALENCIENNES,  Valcntianie. 
VALENTIA-DE-DON-JUAN,  Palantia. 
VALENZA.  Forum  Fulvii. 
VALERA-LA-VIEJA,  Nertobriga,  Valeria. 
VALGEN-SEE,  Liens  Iulicus. 
VALLADOL1D,  Pintia,  Vallisoletum. 
VALLE-FREDDA,  Frigida  Vallis. 
VALOIS,  Valesia. 
VALPAJELA,  Vapanea. 
VALPO,  Jovallium. 

VAN  DIEM  EN'S  LAND,  Diemeni  Insula. 
VANESERIS,  Zalacum. 
VANNES,  Civitaa  Venetorum,  Venetia. 
VAR,  Varum. 

VARANA  (Laoo  di),  Germe. 
VARAYE,  Varadctum. 
VARCERO,  Colentum. 
VARCILES,  Varcilenuea. 
VARDAR  Axius. 
VAREA,  Varia. 
VARESE,  " 

VARHELY,  Augusta  Dacica. 
VARIGNANO,  Claterna. 
VARNA,  Barne, 
VARS,  Varcia. 


VASTEO,  Pitinum. 
VASTO,  Basta. 

VASTO-D'AMMONE,  Histonium. 
VATISA,  Polemoninm. 
VATISA,  Phatisane. 
VATKA.  Brea. 

VAUCLUSE.  Clusas  Vallis,  Vallis  I 
VAUCOULEURS.  Lorium. 
VAUDRE,  Vodgoriacum. 
VEDENE,  Vindalium. 
VEERE,  Campiveria. 
VEGEL,  Besippo. 
VEGJA,  Baga. 

VEGLIA  (Island  op),  Curicta. 
VEGLIA,  Curictum. 
VEINE.  Davianum. 
VELACHA,  Voluce. 
VELEY,  Vellava. 
VELEZ,  Mamoba. 
VELEZ-DE-GOMERA,  Pariotina. 
VELEZ-MALAGA,  Menoba. 
VELIKA,  CaBtra  Varia. 
V  ELI  NO,  Velinus. 
VKLIZZA,  Tithorea. 
VELLETRI.  Velitraj. 
VELTLIN,  Vallis  Tellina. 

VENAISIN,  Cornitatus  Vindaacinaa,  Avcnionenaia. 
VENCE,  Vintium. 

VENDOME,  Castrum  Vrindonicum,  Vindocinum. 

VENDRELL,  Palfuriana. 

VENE  (Le).  Sacraria. 

VENEDIG,  Venetian 

VENETICO,  Lyncestius  amnis. 

VENLOO,  Sablones. 

VENUSA,  Venusia. 

VENTAS-DE-CAPARRA  (Las),  Capara. 

VENTOLIERE,  Bentolicra. 

VENZONE,  Vannia. 

VERBASZ,  Urpanua. 

VERBICANO,  Verga*. 

VERBOUSZKO,  Varuaria. 

VERCELLI,  Vercella;. 

VERDEN,  Ferda,  Tuliphurdum,  Fardiam. 

VF.RDON,  Dila. 

VERDUN,  Viridunum. 

VERGA.  Barca. 

VERGELLO,  Vcrgellus. 

VERIA,  Be  ram. 

VEROCZE,  Scrota. 

VEROLI,  Verulw. 

VERONA,  Colonia  Augusta  Verona,  Nova  Gallio- 

niana. 
VERRES,  Vitricium. 
VER8IGLIA,  Veaidia. 
VERVIER,  Verveviw. 
VERVINS,  Verbinum. 
VERZINA,  Vcrtinaj. 
VESCIANO,  Bescia. 
VESCOVATO.  Epiacopatua. 
VESCOV1A,  Episcopium. 
VESRACH-REVI,  Larissa. 
VESUV,  Vesuviua. 
VETERI,  Marcina,  Macrina. 
VEVAY,  Viviacum,  Bibiscum. 
VEZELAY,  Viicliacum. 
VEZZANO,  Vitianum. 
VEZZO,  Vcgium. 
VIADANA,  Vulturni*. 
VIANA,  Avarum  Promontorium. 
VIAREGGIO,  Fosaa  Papiriaua. 
VICENZA,  Viccntia. 
VICH,  Ansa. 
VICHTACH,  Bibacum. 
VICHY,  Aqu»  Cauda-. 
V1CO,  Elbii  Vicua,  Vicus  Matrini. 
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VICO  (Laoo  d0.  Elbii  Lacus. 
VICO-DI-SORENTO,  ^qua 
VlCO-LAGO-Dl,  Ciminius  Uc. 
VKTIMOLO,  Ictimali. 
VID,  Utum. 
VI  DIN.  Bidinnm. 

VIENNA,  Flaviana  Caatra,  Vindobona,  Vienna. 

VIENNE,  Vienna. 

VIKRRADEN  Ad  Quatuor  Rota*. 

VIESTI,  ApenesUe. 

VIEUX,  Ci vitas  Vidueassium. 

VIOAN  (Lb),  Vindomngus. 

V1OAN0.  Vicns  Serninu*. 

VIGNIANELLO,  Junianellum. 

VIGO.  Vicus  Spacorum. 

VILCIIE8,  Veacelia. 

VILLADASO.  Fomm  Statiellornm. 

V I LL  A  -  D  E-  DOS- 1 1 ERM  A  N  N  US,  Orippo. 

VTLLA-DE-REYNA,  Regiana. 

VILLA-DEL-CARPIS.  Onoba. 

VILLA-DIEGO,  Diepi  Villa. 

VILLA-FRANCA,  Flavium,  Berjridium  Flavium. 

VILLA-KRANCHE-DE-ROVERGUE,  Fiancopo- 

VILLA-HERMOSA,  Villa  formosa. 

VILLAINS  (La),  Vicinovia. 

VILLA-LOYSA.  Jonosia. 

VILLA-NOVA-DEL-RIO,  Canama. 

VILLENA.  Arbacala. 

V1LLOE,  Vellejacium. 

VI NAY,  Vcntia. 

VINCENNES,  Ad  Viconas. 

VINCENNES,  Ad  Vicenas  Americana*. 

VINDONITE,  VindenuU. 

VINHAES,  Veniatia. 

VINKOVCZE.  Cibal*. 

VINTIMIGLIA,  Albium  Intcmeliuin. 

VI RE,  Olina. 

VISA  PUR.  Musopale. 

VISEGRAD.  Cirpi. 

VISO,  Vcsulus  mons. 

VISSA,  Sevcrus  mons. 

VISTRIZZA.  A»tr»us. 

VITERHO,  Fanmn  Voltumna,  Vitcrbiurn. 

VITESLAU.  ;Egeta. 

VITOLANO,  Orbitanium. 

VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS,  Victoriacum  Francicum. 
VITTORIA.  Cainanca,  Suestasiura. 
V1TULO,  OZtvlus. 
VIVIERS,  Alma  Augusti,  Vivarium. 
VIZINDRUK,  Barace. 
VLADI-CAUCAS,  Caucasia?  Portiu. 
VLAERDINGEN,  Flenium, 
VLICIIA,  Olpaj. 
VLIE,  Fossa  Corbulonis. 
VLIELANI).  Flevolai.dia. 
VLIESSINGEN.  Flesinga. 
VOBARNO,  Voberoa. 
VOCONC,  Fan  urn  Vacuus;. 
VOGELBERG,  Avicula. 
VOGESEN,  Vogesus. 
VOGIIERA,  Iria. 
VOGTLAND,  Variscia. 
VOINITZA,  Anactoria. 
VOJUSSA,  ^aa. 
VOLANO,  Volenes. 
VOLCANO,  Hiera. 
VOLKELMARKT,  Gentiforam. 
VOLTERRA,  Volatorr*. 
VOLTURNO,  Athumus,  VoUurnu*. 
VOMANO,  Vomanus. 
VONC.  Vungo. 
VORBURG,  Forum  Adriani. 
VORST,  Vemca  castcllum. 
VOSCOPOLI,  Uacana. 


VOSFOR,  Nympha!a. 
VOSTIZZA,  iEgium, 
VOUGA.  Vacua. 
VRAITA,  Fevus. 
VRANA,  Brauron. 
VUNO,  Phanote. 
VYZIA,  Bizya. 
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WAAG,  Cusus.  Vagus, 
WAAL,  Nabalia,  Vahalis. 
WADI-EL-ARISCIL  ,Egypti  fluvius. 
WAD  I  -  E  L-  RE  R  BER,  Tuaca. 
WADI -EL-WALE,  Aqua  Dimouis. 
WADI  QUAMA,  Chivps. 
WADI-ZKRKA,  Jaboch. 
WADY-GHARENDEL,  Elim. 
WADY-MEIIARRAKA,  Uiera  Sycamiuoa. 
WADY-SZYR,  Jaser. 
WAERDER.  Unri. 
WA1HEND,  ArachoMa. 
WAIIIEND,  Arachotoscrene. 
WAIN.  Viana. 
WAKR,  Chabinus. 

WALCHEREN,  Gualacra,  Valacbria. 

WALD,  GabreU  Svlva. 

WALDAI  MOUNTAINS,  Alani  monies. 

WALDMUNCUEN,  Seguacatum. 

WALES,  Cambria,  Britannia  Superior,  VallesU. 

WALLTNGFORD,  Calcua. 

WALLSEND,  Legedunura. 

WAN,  Arcissa. 

WAN,  Mantiana  Palus. 

WANGEN,  Vemania. 

WARDEIN,  or  Giioss-Wardbiji,  Varadinum. 
WAREN,  Virunum. 
WARNE,  Suebus. 
WARSAW,  Varsovia. 
WARWICK,  Calunia,  Presidium 
WASCH.  Bascatis. 
WASH  (The),  Metaris  ^Estuarium. 
WASIT1I,  CvKite. 
WASSERBlLLICH,  Aquffibellicus. 
WASSERBURG.  Aquaburgum. 
WASSERLEONBURG,  Santieum. 
WEICHSEL,  Vistula. 
WEICIISELMUNDE,  Miinda  Vistula^ 
WEILHEIM.  Cambodunum. 
WEISSENAU.  Alba  Aujria  Naviseorum. 
WEI8SENBURG,  Alba  Selusiana. 
WEISSEN BU  RG.    See  Albk  J uue. 
WEISSENFELS,  Leucopetra. 
WEISSERITZ,  Albula. 
WEISSES  MEER,  Album  Mare. 
WEIUNG,  Viana. 
WELKA.  Fulfinium. 


!l 
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WELLS,  Fontcs  Belgaj. 
WELS,  Falciana,  Colonia 
lia. 

WELTEN,  Vcldidena. 
WELTENBURG,  Attobriga. 
WELZHEIM,  Valentia. 
WENERSBORG,  Bretta. 
WENSUSSEL,  Burgla. 
WERDEN,  Moradunum. 
WERI,  Hwercnofeldia,  Genewara. 
W  ERM  ELAND,  Varmia. 
WERNITZ,  Biriciana. 
WERTACH,  Vinda. 
WERWICK,  Viroviacurn. 
WESEL,  Aliso,  Veaalia. 
WESEN,  Gucsta. 
WESER,  Visurgis. 
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WEST-BOTHNIA,  Bothnia  Occidental. 
WESTCAPPEL,  Fauum  Herculis  Magusani. 
WESTERWALD,  Buruonia  Svlva. 
WESTPHALIA.  Guestfalia. 
WEXFORD.  Manapia. 
WHITE,  Elreusa. 

WHITHORN.  Candida  Caaa,  I-encophibia. 
WIBLIN'OEN,  Ebilingua. 
WICK.  Ilea. 
WICKEN,  Vicus. 

WIDDEN,  BimitiAcium,  Viminacium. 
WIENER-WALD,  Bojorora  Deaerta. 
WIESBADEN.  Aquas  Mattiac*. 
WIESELBURQ,  Flexum. 
WIGHT  (Im.e  of),  Vecta,  Vectia. 
WILH ELMSTA DT,  Guiiicltnostadiutn. 
WILLKRING.  Hilaria. 
WILLOUGIIBY.  Verometum. 
WIMPFEN.  Cornelia,  Wimpina. 
WINCHESTER,  Vcnta  Bclgarum.  Vintonio. 
WINDISCH,  Vindo.iissa. 
WINDISCHGRATZ,  Slavogra;cium. 
WINDSOR,  Vindesorium. 
WINTERTHUR,  Vitodnrum. 
WINZENDORF.  Alvincium. 
WIPACH,  Frigidus. 
WIPPER,  Viadus,  VLulrtiB. 
WIRM,  Verna. 
WISMAR.  Marionis. 
WISSANT,  Icciua  Portu*. 
WISSEMBURG,  Sdusium. 

WITTENBERG,  Vitewberga,  Wittcberga,  Letico- 
res, 

WOERINGEN.  Buruncum. 
WOLFE  N  BUT  TEL,  Guelfcrbvtum. 
WOLGA,  Rha. 
WOLLIN,  Fancsioram  Insula. 
WOLLIN,  Julinum. 
WOODCOTE,  Noviomagua. 
WORCESTER,  Brangonia,  Vigornia, 
WORMS,  Augusta  Vangioniim,  Wonnatia. 
WORMSER-BAD,  Bormianas  Thermal. 
WOSTANI.  ^tfvptna  Media. 
WRIETZEN,  Vintium. 
WROXETER,  Uriconium. 

WURZBURG,  Artaunum,  Hcrbipolis,  Wurcebur- 
gum. 

WUTACH.  Jnliomagus. 
WYK-DE-DUUESTEDE,  Batavodumm. 


XALON.  Bilbilis. 
XANTEN.  SeeSASTcx. 
XELSA,  Cclsa. 

XEKES-  DE  CAVELLEROS.  8eria. 
XEREZ-DE-LA  FRONTERA,  Asia  Regia. 
XIGONZA.  Saguntia. 
XILOCASTKO.  .-Egira. 
XIRIA.  or  Cm  i  mi  Erymanthus, 
XUCAR,  Sucro. 


TARE.  Gaiicnia. 
YARMOUTH,  Gaiianonum. 
YARUM,  Ginimn. 
YEMEN,  Amania. 
YENNE,  or  Hyenne,  Cauna. 
YEPES,  Ispinum. 

YEURE-LE-CHATEAU.  Eune  Caatrum. 
YGUALADA.  Aqualatum. 
TIL,  Hvla. 
VII. 


YLST.  Ilostum. 
YNIESTA,  Egclasta. 
YONNE.  1  cauna. 
YORK,  Belgium  Novum. 
YORK.  Colonia  Eboracensia. 
YPERLE,  Hiscar,  Ypra. 
YPK1W.  or  Yrr.ux,  Ipra. 
YPOL,  Ibola, 
YS-CAP,  Glaoiale  Promon 
YSEND1K,  Isendicuni. 
YSSEL.    S  e  Isskl. 
YSTADT.  Istadium. 
YUCATAN.  Jucatania. 
YI'NTO.  Ttgnis. 
Y VOI RE,  Aquaria. 
YVOIX.  Cariniar-um. 
YVOIX,  EpoUsu*. 


ZABERN.    See  Bero- El.*a99-Kke!3-Zabem5. 
ZADAICA.  Meninx. 
ZAFRA.  Zcohyrinm. 
ZAHARA,  Lastigi. 
ZAINAH.  Diana. 

ZALAMEA-DE-LA-SERENA.  Julipa. 
ZALONGOS.  Charadrus. 
ZAMBRONA,  Hipponum  rromontoriam. 
ZAMORA.  Ocellodurum. 
ZANNONE,  Sinonia. 
ZANTE.  Zacvnthua. 
ZARACHA.  Beligrada. 
ZARA-VECCHIA,  Jadera. 
ZARAVA.  Ezra. 
ZARCO.  Pharcadon. 
ZARI,  Cambyses. 
ZARNOWIC'E,  Carrodunum. 
ZARTEN.  Tarodunum. 
ZAXOSULTAN.  Zautha. 
ZEA  (Ulxvu  of),  Cea. 
ZEA,  Ca;a.  Cea. 
ZEBEN,  Cibinium  Minna. 

ZEHNGERICIITEN-BUND,  Foodus  Decern  Juris. 

dictionum. 
ZEILA,  Aromata. 
ZEITUN,  Maliacua  sinus. 
ZE1TZ,  Citium. 
ZELEBI,  or  Seleby,  Zcnobia. 
ZELL,  Cella  Badensis. 
ZELL,  Cvlla  Franconica. 
ZELLA.  Cella  St.  Blnssii. 
ZELL-AM-HERMERSBACH.  Cella  Rudolphi. 
ZELUAM-ZELLER-SEE,  Cella  ad  Lacum  Infe- 

riorem. 

ZELL-AN-DER-PRAMB,  Cella  Austria;  superioris. 
ZELL-IM-HAMM,  Cella  ad  Mosellam. 
ZELL-IM-ZILLERTHALE,  Cella  Tirolonsia. 
ZELL-OB-DEIMPS,  C*lla  ad  Isim. 
ZELL-UBEB-DER-TRASEN,  Cella  Austrian  Info- 
rioris. 

ZELLERSEE,  LacuB  inferior. 
ZELLETI,  (Ilia. 


ZELSENHEIM, 
ZEPT.  Cilicona;. 
ZERBI,  Meninx. 
ZFRBST,  Servcsta,  Servestum. 
ZERENI  (Golf  n«).  Latum*  sinus. 
ZERMANIA,  Tcdanius. 
ZERNA,  Siracella. 
ZERMTZ,  Z<  rv:e. 
ZETERAMBOL.  GermanicnpoH*- 
ZEUTUN1.  Lamia. 
ZICKA,  Mojretiana. 
ZIEGENKUCK,  Cum  Dorsum. 

:*  E 
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ZIE 


ZIEL,  or  Zilk,  Zcla. 
ZINARA,  Cinara,  Cynarus. 
ZIPS,  Cepusienata  Comitatus. 
ZIPSERHAUS,  Arx  I 
ZIRL,  llreola. 
ZIRO,  Crimiaa. 
ZIZAERIS.  Diacia. 
ZIZERS,  Cicerca. 
ZOMPOR,  Zurobara. 
ZORBIG.  Sorbiga. 
ZOTRIWAR,  Cithrum. 
ZOTTENBERG,  Sabotas  mon*. 
ZOWAMOORE,  iEgimurua. 
ZOWARIN.  Zama. 

ZOXO-8ULTAN,  Gordiani  Monumentum. 
ZSCHINER-STUHL, 
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ZYD 


ZUBA,  Modin. 
ZUCALA,  Iatl 
ZUG,  Tngium. 
ZULCH,  CQicia. 

ZULP1CH,  or  Tolpich,  Tolbiacunu 
ZUNCHIO.  Epitaliom. 
ZURICH,  Tigurom. 
ZURZACH,  Certiacora,  Forum  Tiberii, 
ZUYD-SCHANS,  Arx  Auatrina. 
ZWADENUURGERDAMM,  Nitrer  imlhn 
ZWETL,  Clara  Vallia. 
ZWEYBRUCKEN,  Bipontium,  Bipontum. 
ZWICKAU,  (  vgnca. 
ZWIEFALTEN,  Daplicea  Aq«.a. 
ZYDGWO,  Sctidava, 
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ARTICLE  III. 

|    ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


This  article  is  mainlv  a  reprint  of  the  excellent  Introduction  to  '  Lippincott'a  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,'  a  work  of 
eat  merit,  published  at  Philadelphia.  U.  S.,  in  1853.  We  have  also  employed  in  its  compilation  the  remarks  attached 
Porter  of  Yale  college  to  his  '  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  ModeYn  Geographical  Name*.' 


I.  Gf.oobafhicai.  names  may  properly  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes.  The  first  division  comprises 
those  which,  in  their  native  language,  are  written 
either  in  Roman  letters,  or  else  in  characters  (like 
the  German  and  Greek)  which  c»n  readily  bo  con- 
Terted  into  corresponding  Roman  letters.  The 
mode  of  spelling  such  names  is  generally  uniform, 
and  the  same  in  each  of  the  different  European  lan- 
guages. Thus,  Etsa  or  vEtxa— the  name  by  which 
the  great  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily  is  known  to 
the  Italians— is  also  the  English,  French,  German. 
Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  name  for  the  same 
mountain.  So  Lavbach  or  Laibacii,  the  capital  of 
Illyria,  is  not  only  the  German,  but  the  English, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  name.  Thus,  also, 
Yohk,  a  city  of  England,  is  not  merely  the  English 
name,  but  "the  French,  German,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Spanish,  etc.  The  same  rule  holds  true  with  regard 
to  a  Urge  majority  of  the  names  of  Western  and 
Southern  Europe. 

The  other  division  of  geographical  names  em- 
braces those  which,  in  their  native  language,  are 
neither  written  in  Roman  letters,  nor  in  characters 
that  can  be  converted  into  corresponding  Roman 
letters:  such  arc  the  Russian,  Turkish,  Arabic, 
Persian,  &c.  Names  of  this  class,  with  few  if  any 
exceptions,  are  written  differently  in  the  different 
European  languages,  each  nation  aiming  to  express 
the  Mourul  or  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  name  by 
the  letters  of  its  own  tongue.  Thus,  for  example, 
an  Englishman  visiting  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  wishing  to  indicate  the  sound 
of  the  name  as  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants, 
would  naturally  write  it  Moorzook,  or  adopting  the 
Italian  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  u,  generally  fol- 
lowed in  foreign  names  in  the  body  of  this  work,  M:  u- 
idk  ;  a  Frenchman  would  write  Mourzouk  ;  a  Ger- 
man Mursuk  ;  these  various  spellings  being  intended 
to  represent  precisely  the  same  sound.  Again,  if  an 
Englishman  wished  to  represent  the  native  pronun- 
ciation of  a  certain  city  of  Persia,  he  would  write  it 
Shoostek  or  Shcster;  a  Frenchman  would  spell  it 
Chouster;  a  German,  Schuster;  an  Italiau,  Scit's- 
tkr  ;  a  Portuguese,  Oiujstrr  or  Xuster,  &c.  ;  these 
being,  in  fact,  the  correct  spellings  of  the  above 
name  in  those  different  languages  respectively. 

This  mode  or  rule  of  writing  African  and  Orien- 
tal names  is,  generally  Bpeaking,  very  strictly  ad- 
hered to  by  the  greater  number  of  French  anrf  Ger- 
man writers ; 1  but,  unfortunately,  the  English  gco- 


1  It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  French  not  only  spell  the 
name*  of  those  Asiatic  countries  which  have  not  submitted  to 
European  domination — as  i'ersia,  China,  Ac. — arenniinir  to  the 
rule  aborc  g~iven,  but  even  the  names  of  Hrilisb  India,  although 
these  might  be  considered,  iu  some  sense,  as  belonging  to  the 


graphers  have,  for  the  most  part,  pursued  a  very 
different  course.  Instead  of  conforming  to  a  rule 
which  has  the  double  merit  of  being  simple  and  ea<«y 
for  the  writer,  >  and  clear  and  satisfactory  to  the 
reader,  they  have,  by  sometimes  writing  in  the 
French  and  sometimes  in  the  German  mode,  and 
not  unfrequently  combining  the  two  in  the  same 
name,  involved  the  department  of  Oriental  geo- 
graphy in  a  confusion  which  is  most  perplexing  to 
all,  and  is  absolutely  inextricable  to  those  who  have 
not  made  this  subject  one  of  long  and  laborious 
study.  Many  of  the  foreign  spellings  found  in  the 
writings  of  English  geographers  have  doubtless  been 
taken  from  French  and  German  works,  the  copyist 
neglecting  to  translate  the  names,  while  making  a 
translation  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

II.  kis  obviously  an  immense  advantage,  in  an 
ErrgfisPh-ork  intended  for  general  readers,  to  write 
names  in  styh  a  manner  that  they  can  without  dif- 
ficulty be  pronounced  correctly  by  the  ordinary 
English  scholar.  Another  strong  argument  in  favour 


same  class  as 
not  meryly 


Accordingly,  we  hava 


Caboul, 
Chirax, 
Klnnanchah, 
Mec  lined, 
Recht, 
Thisa-chan, 
Chan-si. 


Cabul, 
Hheerax  or  Shlrax, 
Kermanshah, 
Mesh  Id, 
Reehd, 

Thian-shan  or  Tian-shan, 
Shan  see  or  Slum  si. 


Germ  mi. 
Barfakhschan. 
Beludschistan. 
Kabul. 

Schiras. 
Kermanschah. 
Mesched. 
ReacliL 


but  we  al»o  And  in  the  most 
examples  like  the  following  :— 

French. 

Adjmlr. 
Djelalabatl, 
I  )J«y  pour, 
Iljeualmir, 
OJoudpour, 
Hindoo, 
Hyderabad. 
Houcli 
Malssour, 
I'ounah, 

It  may 


English. 

Ajmir  or  AJinere. 
Jelalabad. 
Jeypur. 


n 


Jodpur  or  Judpur. 
Hindu. 
Hyderabad. 
Iloogly  or  HuffU. 
Mysore. 

Poonah  or  Finish. 


that  the  French  names  in  the  foregoing 
list,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  represent  the  same  sound  as  the 
English,  and  are  evidently  only  a  French  translation  of  the 
English  name.  It  should  be  further  observed,  that,  while  the 
German  gcog  rap  hers  spell  the  names  of  other  parts  of  Asia  (aee 
the  last  column  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  lists)  according  to 
the  principle  above  stated,  (that  is.  representing  the  touml  of  the 
foreign  name  by  the  letters  of  their  own  language.)  they  gener- 
ally write  the  names  of  Briliih  India  after  the  English  mode ;  as, 
HrPKKAasn.  Jrvitr.  Mtjohx,  Ac. 

t  Of  course,  reference  Is  here  made  to  an  English  traveller 
writing  the  name  for  the  first  time  It  certaii.ly  would  be  quite 
as  eA*y,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  Englishman  to  represent  any 
given  sound  In  such  a  name  by  the  letters  of  his  mother  tongue 
as  by  those  of  a  foreign  language. 
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of  the  use  of  English  orthoepy  in  such  cases,  is  that 
it  18  capable  of  conveniently  expressing  or  represent- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  sounds  than  any  other  Eu- 
ropean language.  There  is  no  sound,  we  believe, 
that  is  extensively  used  in  oriental  names  which 
we  cannot  express  as  well  as  the  French,  and  there 
are  several  which  we  can  express  much  better  than 
they;  while  there  are  some  sounds,  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  our  tongue,  which  they  cannot  express  at  all. 
Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  our  j — a  very  common 
one  in  the  names  both  of  Asia  and  Africa:  what  we 
express  by  a  single  letter  is  indicated  less  perfectly 
in  the  French  language  by  two — dj,  (as,  Djidda 
for  Jidda,  Djmdamerk  for  Jdlamere,  &c.  ;)  so,  also, 
the  sound  of  ch,  one  of  continual  occurrence  both  in 
the  names  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  is  repre- 
sented in  French  by  three  letters— tch,  fas  Tchanda 
for  Chaxda,  Tchambal  for  Cuuhbll.  &c.)  True,  the 
English  often  use  (especially  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable) t  it  in  order  to  denote  the  same  sound;  it  is, 
however,  important  to  observe  that  this  sound,  as 
well  as  that  of  j,  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
familiar  to  the  English  tongue,  while  both  are  for- 
eign to  the  French  language,  since  neither  of  them 
is  to  bo  found  in  any  genuine  French  word.  Again, 
our  w  expresses  a  sound  (common  in  the  Oriental 
languages)  which  is  not  nearly  so  neatly  nor  so  well 
expressed  by  the  French  ou,  the  latter  being  the 
proper  equivalent  of  our  oo  or  the  Italian  u.  This 
defect  is  so  obvious,  that  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent French  writers.  (Pauthier,  for  example,  in  his 
works  on  China)  make  use  of  the  English  tr  in  writ- 
ing certain  foreign  names.  Thus  instead  of  em- 
ploying ouoit  to  express  the  sound  of  wu  or  tcoo, 
they  write  tro»;  instead  of  ouen,  teen,  &c.  Lastly, 
there  are  sounds  expressed  in  our  tongue  with  tfie 
utmost  facility  which  French  orthoepy  cannot  repre- 
sent at  all ;  among  these  are  the  sounds  of  the  Greek 
t  (th) and  3  (d)  common  in  Turkey  and  the  Gre- 
cian islands:  the  former  exactly  corresponding  to 
our  th  in  thin,  the  latter  to  tA'in  thit.  With  re- 
spect to  the  German  language,  there  is,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  but  one  frequently  occurring  sound 
in  oriental  names  (that  of  kh — represented  by  the 
German  ch)  which  can  be  represented  by  it  better 
than  by  the  English,  while  there  are  many  which  can 
not  only  be  expressed  in  English  more  conveniently, 
but  more  correctly,  than  in  German.  Thus,  the 
Germans  employ  four  letters  (d*ch)  to  indicate  the 
sound  of  our  and,  after  all,  represent  it  most  im- 
perfectly ;  for  example,  they  write  Dtchulamerk, 
Dtchidtla,  DicJiilnlo,  for  Jclamekk,  Jidda,  and  Ji- 
lolo.  Their  four  letters  Uch  do  not  represent  cor- 
rectly the  sound  of  our  eh,  nor  does  their  tch  convey 
even  a  tolerable  idea  of  our  zh,  (that  of  t  in  pleasure 
or  occasion.)  Like  the  French,  they  have  no  letter 
or  combination  of  letters  equivalent  to  our  to.  nor 
can  they  in  any  manner  represent  the  sound  of  the 
modern  Greek  /  or  3. 

Another  mode  of  writing  orients!  names,  now 
adopted  by  some  of  the  best  English  geographers, 
and  generally  followed  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,'  and  in  the  present  work,  is 
to  employ  the  English  consonants  in  conjunction 
with  the  Italian  vowels,  those  vowels  which  have  a 
long  or  full  sound  being  generally  marked  with  an 
accent,  thus :  ShnpUr,  for  Suapoor  or  SttarovR ; 
Tabriz,  for  Tabreez,  &c.  It  is  to  Ixs  observed, 
however,  that  any  general  rule  for  writing  Orien- 
tal names  is,  or  ought  to  be,  somewhat  modified 
by  those  great  practical  laws  of  language,  founded 
on  usage,  which  overrule  all  considerations  of  mere 
theoretical  propriety ;  and  that  it  is  not  desira- 
ble to  change  any  spelling  which  uuivcrsal  usage 
appears  to  have  established.    Not  only  ought  the 


common  English  names  of  the  great 
of  Asia  and  Africa  (as  Persia,  Hikdostax,  Chjxa, 
Eoypt,  Sec.)  to  be  retained,  but  the  ordinary  spell- 
ing of  names  of  far  less  note,  when  sanctioned  by 
the  universal,  or  almost  universal,  practice  of  the 
best  English  writers,  should  be  adhered  to.  Thus, 
we  still  write  Ocde,  and  not  Ood:  Delhi,  and  not 
Delhee  or  DtUi ;  Caibo,  not  Kahira,  &c.  In  short, 
it  is  only  when  there  appears  to  be  no  settled 
usage  among  geographical  writers,  that  we  may 
take  the  lil>erty  of  selecting  out  of  many  fonnB  that 
which  we  deem  preferable  to  the  others. 

III.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
essential  importance  of  pronunciation,  since  it  en- 
forces its  own  claims  upon  "all  who  talk  or  read." 
In  fact,  the  need  of  some  uniform  system  of  geo- 
graphical pronunciation  appears  now  to  be  univer- 
sally felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  geographer* 
seem  to  be  nearly  unanimous  in  opinion,  that  the 
only  rational  system  of  geographical  pronuncia- 
tion is  that  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
pronouncing  all  names  of  places  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  they  arc  pronounced  by  the  educated  people  of 
the  respective  countries  to  which  they  belong,  with 
the  exception  of  those  few  well-known  foreign 
names  which  appear  to  have  acquired  a  fixed  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  as  Paris,  Natlks,  Floresce, 
Venice,  Munich,  &c. :  these  exceptional  names  be- 
ing pronounced  according  to  the  usage  of  the  beat 
English  speakers. 

It  is  admitted  that  cases  not  unfreqnently  occur, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  with  any  great 
degree  of  precision,  the  native  pronunciation  of 
other  countries  by  means  of  English  letters ;  but 
something  is  undoubtedly  gained  by  such  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  true  sound,  as  would  enable  one 
more  readily  to  understand,  and  to  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  places  as 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Some,  in- 
deed, have  maintained  the  propriety  of  pronouncing 
foreign  names  as  they  are  written,  giving  to  every 
letter  its  proper  English  sound.  But  such  a  sys- 
tem would!  obviously  lead  to  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  be  attended  with  inextricable  difficulties.  What, 
for  example,  would  be  the  proper  English  pronun- 
ciation of  Seine  f  Should  the  ei  be  pronounced  like 
ee.  as  in  the  words  seize,  ceiling,  receive,  &c.  ?  or  like 
ni,  as  in  vein,  weight,  inveigh;  or  like  i  long,  as  in 
height,  uleight,  &c.  ?  Should  Seine  then  be  pro- 
nounced seen,  tain,  or  tine  ?  or  should  we  sound  the 
final  e,  and  make  it  tee-nee,  tai-nee,  or  ti-neet  This 
one  instance,  out  of  a  multitude,  may  perhaps  serve 
to  show  the  endless  diversity  and  confusion  into 
which  such  a  system,  or  rather* want  of  system,  must 
of  necessity  lead.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  arc  in- 
numerable cases  wherein  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  pronounce  the  names  of  other  coun- 
tries according  to  the  English  sound  of  the  letters, 
e.  g.,  Czerxioow,  Csokorad,  Hjslmar,  Hjojuxo, 
Ljusnk,  Sieged  ix,  Tjirixqin,  &C,  while  there  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  pronouncing  them  according 
to  the  native  sound.  A  multitude  of  instances  also 
occur  in  which  the  English  manner  of  pronouncing 
names,  though  not  difficult,  is  far  loss  euphonious 
than  that  of  the  country  to  which  such  names 
belong.  Mixno,  (raeen'yo,)  a  rirer,  and  Ratals  a, 
(ba-tal'ya,)  a  town  of  Portugal,  and  Bacchiolioxx, 
(bak-keel-yo'na,)  a  river  of  Italy,  may  serve  as  ex- 
amples. 

The  acquisition  of  ten  or  twelve  new  sounds, 
which  might  be  easily  learned  by  persons  of  ortii- 
dinary  aptitude  in  a  few  hours,  would  enable  any 
one,  who  can  road  correctly  the  English  pronuncia- 
tion as  marked  in  Walker's  or  Worcester's  Diction- 
ary, to  pronounce  with  tolerable  correctness  all  thf 
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names  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  perhaps  of  Hunirary.  The  difficulties  in 
regard  to  the  names  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the 
Slavonian  countries  generally,  are  confessedly  mnch 
greater — hut  of  this  hereafter.  Persons  who  riew 
the  different  European  languages  separately,  are 
apt  to  regard  the  mastering  of  the  difficult  sounds 
in  all.  as  a  much  more  formidable  task  than  it  really 
is.  They  forget  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
difficult  sounds  arc  common  to  several  different  lan- 
guages, and  after  being  once  thoroughly  learned, 
can,  of  course,  present  no  further  obstacle.  Of  this 
class  is  the  French  and  Dutch  (or  Flemish)  w,  equi- 
valent to  the  German  and  Hungarian  u",  and  to  the 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  y.  Here  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  same  sound,  intermediate  to  the 
English,  re  in  fest,  and  the  oo  in  book,  ocenrsin  bevex 
different  languages.  The  German  a-  or  8  is  likewise 
found  in  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Hun- 
garian, and  nearly  corresponds  to  one  of  the  most 
difficult  Dutch  sounds,  that  of  ten  as  in  Leedwar- 
df.s  ;  the  German  eh  in  aeh  or  noeh  is  almost  exactly 
equivalent  in  sound  to  the  Spanish  j  or  x,  and  is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  the  Polish,  Dutch,  Scotch,  and 
Welsh  eh,  and  the  Dutch  a. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  all  the  thousands 
of  Italian  names,  there  is  not  a  single  sound  which 
an  Englishman  cannot  utter  with  perfect  ease.  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  combinations  of 
letters,  as  cia  (pronounced  eha,)  giu,  (pronounced 
joo  or  ju,)  and'ciM.  (pronounced  thoo  or  lAu.Vwhich, 
without  any  explanations,  might  appear  difficult  to 
the  mere  English  scholar;  but  when  these  com- 
binations are  represented  by  their  proper  English 
equivalents,  there  is  obviously  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. What  has  been  said  of  Italian,  is  substantially 
true  of  Portuguese ;  the  nasal  sounds  in  such  words 
as  alrm,  mo,  though  having  no  exact  equivalent  in 
English,  are  by  no  means  difficult  for  an  English- 
nan  to  acquire  ;  and,  indeed,  unless  great  nicctv  be 
railed  for,  might  very  well  be  supplied  by  the  Eng- 
lish ng,  (thus  aim  might  be  pronounced  a-leng'.  and 
mo,  sSwng.)  In  Spanish  there  is  but  one  difficult 
sound,  that  of  j  or  x,  corresponding,  as  nlready  re- 
marked, to  the  German  guttural  eh.  So  that  by  the 
acquisition  of  one,  or.  at  most,  of  two  foreign  sounds, 
an  Englishman  or  American  will  be  enabled  (if  the 
pronunciation  be  properly  marked)  to  pronounce 
correctly  the  fifty  thousand  or  more  names  of  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Braeil,  and  Spanish  America.  It 
would,  we  think,  be  well  worth  while  to  give  the 
pronunciation  of  these  names,  even  were  it  impos- 
sible to  give  correctly  those  of  any  of  the  other 
European  countries.  But  no  such  impossibility  ex- 
ists. With  the  exception  of  the  Slavonic  languages, 
the  pronunciation  of  the  French  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult  for  tho  English  scholar  to  acquire.  Yet 
any  child,  with  an  average  capacity  for  acquiring 
language,  will  master  all  the  French  sounds  in  a 
few  lessons.  The  German  comes  next  in  point  of 
difficulty,  and  after  it  scarcely  any  thing  more  re- 
mains to  bo  done  so  far  ns  regards  the  languages  of 
Western  and  Northern  Europe.  As  to  the  Slavo- 
nic languages,  we  admit  that  a  number  of  the  Po- 
lish and  Bohemian  names  are  absolutely  unpro- 
nounceable ;  but  as  Poland  is  a  part  of  Russia,  we 
might  with  propriety  adopt  in  such  cases  the  Rus- 
sian namo  and  pronunciation,  which, 


with  few  ex- 
are  sufficiently  easy  for  the  English 
speaker.  So,  also,  if  we'  find  it  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce some  of  the  names  of  Bohemia,  Galicia,  &c_, 
we  might  in  like  manner  substitute  the  German 
names  in  those  instances — the  German  being  the 
official  language  of  the  Austrian  government,  to 


which  Bohemia  and  Galicia  belong.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  languages  of  Russia,  Turkey,  Sec., 
the  names  of  the  places  in  these  countries,  as  we 
meet  with  them,  being  not  really  Russian  or  Turk- 
ish names,  but  only  French,  German,  or  English 
transcripts  of  those  names,  there  isoften  much  greater 
difficulty  in  determining  the  correct  spelling  and 
pronunciation.  Even  scholars  the  most  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  those  languages,  often  feel  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  best  mode  of  representing  names  of 
this  class  in  the  languages  of  Western  Enrope. 
Hence  it  follows  that  it  is  next  to  impossible,  in 
such  cases,  to  attain  that  correctness,  or  exactness, 
in  spelling,  and  precision  in  marking  the  pronun- 
ciation, which  can  be  attained  with  comparative  ease 
in  names  written  in  Roman  or  German  characters. 
Of  tho  topographical  names  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  asserted  that  while  in 
the  fixedness  of  the  spelling  they  resemble  those  of 
Spain,  France,  &c,  in  difficulty  of  pronunciation 
they  almost  exceed  those  of  Russia  or  Poland. 
This  characteristic  of  English  and  American  names 
is  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  incongruous  foreign  elements  into  the  lan- 
guage, after  this  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  formed 
and  fixed.  The  existence  in  the  same  country  of 
several  entirely  distinct  nations,  Welsh,  Saxons, 
Danes,  &c,  each  tenacious  of  its  own  natural  pecu- 
liarities, which  have  been  in  a  measure  protected 
and  fostered  by  the  freedom  of  the  government,  has 
doubtless  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  great  irre- 
gularity and  incongruity  of  the  English  language. 
We  find,  indeed,  as  regards  English  names,  scarcely 
one  general  rule  of  pronunciation,  cither  in  relation 
to  accent  or  to  the  sounds  of  the  letters  on  which 
we  can  with  confidence  rely :  the  actual  practice  of 
the  best  speakers  is,  therefore,  our  only  safe  guide. 
Anomalies  similar  to  those  which  prevail  in  Eng- 
land, (though  modified  by  varying  circumstances, J 
are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  United 
States.  Terke  Bouse,  (pronounced  tar  br,n  or  tor 
bonn.)  Natchitoches,  (nsually  called 
Terra  Haute,  (ter'rah  A<3f,  tar  hot  or  i 
and  Sault  Saikt  Marie,  (too  $ent  ma'rte,)  are  re- 
markable examples  of  this  class.  Settled  originally 
and  named  by  the  French,  although  afterwardsehiefly 
inhabited  by  those  speaking  English,  the  names  of 
those  place's  arc  neither  English  nor  French,  nor 
even  a  mixture  of  the  two,  but  a  strange  corruption 
produced,  it  would  seem,  by  each  of  the  American 
settlers  imagining  that  if  he  was  careful  to  utter  a 
sound  which  none  could  suspect  of  being  English, 
he  must  as  a  matter  of  course  speak  very  good 
French. 

IV.  If  nny  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce  foreign 
names  without  regard  to  tho  peculiar  sounds  of  the 
letters,  or  to  tho  accents,  which  prevail  in  other 
countries,  this  privilege  might  surely  be  claimed  by 
the  poets,  who,  in  the  use  even  of  English  words, 
aro  considered  to  enjoy  a  special  license.  It  is 
very  evident,  however — as  every  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  tho  works  of  the  better  class 
of  them,  must  admit— that,  as  a  body,  they  have 
neither  claimed  nor  used  this  privilege.  On  the 
contrary,  our  more  distinguished  poets  have  usu- 
ally exhibited  a  classical — we  might  almost  say 
a  punctilious  —  accurncy,  in  the  employment  of 
fnreitrn  names,  whether  of  plnoes  or  persons. 
To  illustrate  by  examples :— Granada  3  and  Gs- 


nak-e-tiuh' ,\ 
ter'rah  Am*,) 


3"  In  Lithuania  had  h«  served  and  Ri»m; 
No  Christian  man  so  oft  of  hi*  degree. 
At  Ahjrexl'raa,  In  Granada,  he 

Had  Joln'd  the  aiejfe;  "— Chauckh. 

"The  Moorish  klnjr  riiiei  tip  and  down 
Through  Goaxaim'*  royal  town"  


J 
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ON  THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF 


»oa.  *  are  pronounced  by  all  the  great  poets  who  use 
these  names,  from  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  down  to 


the  present  time,  with  the  native  accentuation ;  that 
is,  Gu  a.n  Ada  has  the  accent  ou  the  pen  ultima,  and 
Genoa  on  the  antepcnultima,  though  the  genera- 
lity of  speakers,  who  have  not  heard  these  names 
pronounced,  but  merely  follow  analogy,  or  their  own 
notions  of  propriety,  reverse  the  accentuation,  mak- 
ing Graxada  rhyme  with  Canada,  and  Ge.\oa  with 
bJa.  No  poet,  perhaps,  employs  foreign  names  so  fre- 
quently as  Bvron,  and  yet— though  he  often  writes 
very  carelessly — it  would  bo  difficult,  in  all  the  poe- 
try he  has  written,  to  point  out  half  a  dozen  instances 
where  he  has  not  conformed  to  the  foreign  accen- 
tuation, excepting  always  those  few  well-known 
names  which  have  acquired  an  established  English 
pronunciation,  and  in  these  casus  he  appears  inva- 
riably to  adopt  the  pronunciation  of  the  best  English 
speakers.  '1  he  same  may  be  said  of  Scott ;  though 
he  writes  with  great  freedom,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  vio- 
lates the  strictest  rules  of  geographical  pronuncia- 
tion. In  tin?  poetry  of  Kogers,  Southey,  Moore, 
Campbell,  and  Montgomery,  we  have  met  with 
scarcely  a  solitary  example  of  departure  from  the 
native  accentuation  of  names,  which  does  not  pro- 
perly come  within  the  exception  above  stated. 

Among  tho  principal  languages  of  continental 
Europe,  the  German,  in  its  accent  and  in  the  metre 
of  its  verse,  has  the  nearest  affinity  to  the  English ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  precisely  the  same 
general  usage  prevails  with  respect  to  foreign 
names  in  German  poetry,  as  in  that  of  our  own 
tongue.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Germans  conform  more  exactly  to  the  native  accen- 
tuation of  the  names  of  other  countries  than  the 
English.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  statements,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  poems  of  Schiller,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  occasion  to  use  foreign  names  far 
more  frequently  than  almost  any  other  German 
poet.  In  his  drama  of  4t)on  Carlos,'  Madrid  oc- 
curs near  twenty  times,  and  alwayi  with  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable.  This  one  fact  (even  were  there 
no  other)  may  show  how  sparingly  the  "  poetical 
license,"  ho  often  alluded  to,  is  used  by  the  most 
popular,  and  perhaps  the  most  careless  in  versifica- 
tion, of  all  the  great  poets  of  Germany.  Mirandola 
(a  town  in  Italy)  occurs  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
stances has  the  accent  on  the  antepenultima.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Mirandola  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion, which  places  the  accent  on  the  penultima  of 
words  ending  in  a  vowel.  If  our  poet  is  not  equally 
correct  in  regard  to  Alcala,  (a  small  town  of  Spain,) 
it  was  owing,  doubtless,  either  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  such  a  name  M  lie  smooth  in  rhyme,"  or  to 
his  being  iguorant  of  its  true  accentuation.  The 

■  And  Granada  mutt  be  won. 

And  thyself  with  her  undone."— Btbow. 
"  Granada  caught  It  In  her  Moorish  hall, 
Gallcia  bode  her  children  fight  or  fall."— Scott. 
"Then*  waa  crying  In  Granada  when  the  nun  was  going 
down."  — 


"  Farewell,  farewell,  Gka.i ada,  thou  city  without 


peer." 
Locriart. 


4  "  Slgnlor  Baptists  may  remember  me 
Near  twenty  yean  ago.  In  Grsoa.  where 
We  were  lodger*  at  the  Pegasua." — SiiAKsrxARR. 

"  'Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  irr  the  port  "— Btros. 

"  How  quick  they  carved  their  victim*  and  how  well, 

Let  Saxony,  let  injured  Gksoa  telU"--Mooa* 
■  That  noble  haven,  where,  when  Gkkoa  reign'd, 
A  hundred  galleys  ahelter'd  Rooms. 


»  My  native  Mrxoa.  if  wltli  tcailcs*  eye 
Prons  In  the  dual  thy  beauteous  form  1  aec. 


latter  is  by  no  means  improbable,  inasmuch  as  the 
Spanish  language  is  far  less  studied  by  the  gener- 
ality of  European  scholars  than  the  Italian.  That 
it  was  not  the  result  of  carelessness  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Alcala  is  always  pronounced  in  the  poem 
in  the  same  manner,  and  according  to  the  general 
rule  of  Spanish  accentuation ;  that  is,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultima.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
Schiller  places  the  accent  on  the  hist  ay  liable  of 
Paris,  St.  Dekis,  and  Sr.  Quextis  — "in  all  of 
which  he  differs  from  the  English  and  conforms 
to  the  French  accentuation.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  tendency  to  adopt 
the  native  pronunciation  of  foreign  names  is  found 
in  his  drama  of  'Mary  Stuart;'  where  the  poet, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  obliging  his  country- 
men to  pronounce  the  English  names  correctly, 
invariably  in  his  verse  spells  Leicester  '  Les- 
ter,' although  in  the  explanatory  (prose)  parts 
of  the  play  he  as  invariably  writes  it  Leices- 
ter, as  we  do  in  English.  For  the  same  reason, 
doubtless,  he  writes  Boleyk  '  Boclen,'  as  this  spell- 
ing would  lead  his  countrymen  to  pronounce  the 
name  lioo'len,  nearly  as  it  is  spoken  in  England. 
Had  he  written  it  B"oleyk,  the  Germans  would  be 
in  danger  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
as  it  is  frequently  pronounced  in  the  United"  States. 

What  has  been  said  above  respecting  the  usage 
of  the  poets  refers  principally  to  accent  tint  tat,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  can  be  readily  determined  by  the 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Their  manner  of  pronouncing 
the  letters  of  a  foreign  name  is  far  less  easily  ascer- 
tained, since  it  can  only  be  known  when  the  name 
ends  a  line  in  rhyme ;  and  even  then  it  is  often  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  they  appear  to  consider  them- 
selves entitled,  in  such  cases,  to  much  greater 
license  than  in  the  accentuation  of  words.  Thus  we 
often  see  associated,  in  rhyme,  words  which  cor- 
respond but  very  imperfectly  in  sound,  as  entity 
and  lie,  mourn  and  burn,  &c  Nevertheless,  by  com- 
paring a  number  of  examples,  and  especially  by  ob- 
serving the  usage  of  those  poets  who  are  most  re- 
markable for  the  correctness  of  their  rhymes,  we 
shall  frequently  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  true 
pronunciation  of  a  word  or  name.  It  will  be  found 
that  while  foreign  names  that  are  in  familiar  use.  in 
our  own  language,  have  an  English  pronunciation, 
those  not  very  well  known  are  generally  pronounced 
with  the  foreign  sound  of  the  letters,  an  will  be 
from  the  following  passages : 

"  Not  now  to  while  an  hour  stray. 
Gone  to  the  falls  in  Yaiotttbr*."— 
"  Ti»  Jatqmimtt  'ti»  Jacqueline," 

Her  little  brother  laughing  cried  ; 
- 1  know  her  by  f 


MOSTCOMtRT. 


"  Tiiia  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  I 
Of  the  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauka 
But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  < 
The  rampart  higher  than  you'd  wish  to  hang  ' 

"  For  many  an  age  rernembcr'd  long 
Shall  live  the  towrrs  of  /(••vgnt»i>*t,i 

And  fields  of  Waterloo."— Scott. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  a  multitude  of 
amples ;  but  these  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
lustrate  our  position. 


ex- 
to  il- 


5  In  these  name*  the  letter  »  is  *imilar  in  sound  to  ng.  TV  I 
at  the  end  of  Hoogoinnnt  is  silent.  The  rhymes,  how  ever,  are 
not  quit*  perfect:  the  o  in  the  last  syllable  of  Ho 
should  be  sounded  like  o  in  i 
sounds  like  I 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find  tlie  poets  pro- 
nounce foreign  names  of  some  celebrity,  such  as 
Nile,  Paws,  Lyoss,  Cadiz,  Poitiers  or  Poictiers, 
&c,  with  the  English  sound  of  tho  letter*,  as  may 
be  seen  from  these  and  similar  examples : 

"  Deep  In  thoM  aoUtary  wood* 
Whore  oft  the  genii  of  the  U'XxU 
Dance  round  the  cradle  of  their  Silt. 
And  bail  the  new-born  Giant  •  tmHt. "-Mowaa. 

"  Oh.  oever  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  dime*  and  British  la<tU$; 
It  hea  not  been  your  lot  to  ere. 
Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  CaoYx,"— BraoK- 

*•  And  Courtenay'f  prMe  awl  IVrcy'a  fame 
BUi«l  I-roeder  yet  in  after  jttnrt, 

At  Creasy  red  and  fell  /Vtfier*."— Scott. 

 "Ho  the  a  haft 

Of  victory  nionnta  high,  and  blood  is  ijuail'd 
lit  ftelda  that  rival  Creasy  and  Poictwri — 
I 'ride  to  lie  waali'd  away  by  bitter  Uar$." — Worbskdrth. 

Instead  of  saying  that  the  poets  conform  to  the 
native  accentuation  of  proper  names,  except  in  cases 
where  these  are  well  known,  wo  might,  perhaps, 
with  more  propriety,  say  that  they  merely  follow  the 
practice  of  the  best  speakers,  of  which  their  own 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  written  repre- 
sentation. We  sometimes  hear  it  objected  to  the 
authority  of  tho  poets,  that  well-known  names 
are  occasionally  pronounced,  even  by  those  who 
rank  among  our  best  poets,  quite  differently  from 
the  prevailing  practice  of  the  best  speakers.  Gold- 
smith, for  example,  accentuates  the  penultima  of 
Niagara,8  and  Campbell  tho  antepenuitima  of  Wr- 
omixo.7  just  reversing  the  correct  pronunciation, 
which  places  the  accent  on  tho  third  syllable  from 
the  end  in  Niagara,  and  on  the  second  in  Wv- 
omixo.  But  this  discrepancy  is  readily  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  neither  of  these  poets  was  ever  in 
America,  and  probably  had  no  opportunity  to  learn 
tho  practice  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  observod,  however,  that  Gold- 
smith gave  what  was  probably  the  correct  accen- 
tuation of  Niaoara  in  his  day.  Scarcely  a  single 
instance  can  be  pointed  out,  wherein  any  good  Eng- 
lish poet  has  misaccentuated  a  name  with  the  sound 
of  which  he  was  familiar;  wo  arc,  therefore,  war- 
ranted in  concluding,  that  when  a  name  in  a  region 
remote  or  rarely  visited  is  mispronounced,  it  is  ow- 
ing rather  to  the  want  of  knowledge  than  to  the 
carelessness  or  license  of  the  poet. 

V.  The  Latin  namesof  foreign  countries  are  nearly 
always  to  bo  pronounced  with  the  English  sounds 
of  the  letters.  Thus,  in  Bava'ria,  Buloa'hia,  Lu- 
ba'tia,  and  Traxstlva'kia,  tho  accented  a  should 
have  its  first  sound.  In  Prussia  and  Russia,  how- 
ever, the  u,  instead  of  being  pronounced  short,  as  it 
would  unquestionably  be  in  ancient  Latin  names  of 
this  kind,  is  usually  sounded  like  00,  assuming  in 
these  instances  tho  character  of  the  German  or  Rus- 
sian u.  In  like  manner,  tho  first  syllable  of  Bul- 
garia is  to  be  pronounced  Bool,  and  not  Bui. 

In  the  anglicized  forms  of  foreign  names,  and  in 
most  well-known  names  of  foreign  countries,  the 
same  roles  of  pronunciation,  generally  speaking, 
obtain,  as  in  genuine  English  words,  e.  g.  8paix, 
Italy,  Naples,  &c. 

At  the  same  time,  we  may  observe  a  general  ten- 
dency to  adopt  those  sounds  of  the  English  vowels 

6"  Where  wild  Otwego  apreada  licr  swamps  (1  round. 
And  NlAGAMA  atuils  with  UilUhl'riu?  •mind." 

The 

7"  On  Soaqoehaana'a  aide  fair  Wtoiuxo." 

"  And  acaroa  had  Wrrntt  *o  of  war  and 
Heard  but  in  tranaatlanlic 


which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  foreign  sounds : 
thus  the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  Adriatic  and  Paris 
has  a  sound  much  nearer  to  the  French  and  Italian 
a  than  its  first  sound,  though  this  would  probably 
be  given  to  these  names  by  the  mere  English  scho- 
lar who  should  be  guided  by  analogy  solely.  In 
like  manner,  the  t  in  Mi  las  is  short,  so  as  nearly 
to  correspond  to  the  Italian  i,  which  is  like  our  e  or 
ee.  Again,  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names 
that  have  become  thoroughly  anglicized,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  tendency  of  our  language  to 
throw  tho  accent  as  far  as  possible  from  the  termi- 
nation. Thus  Paris  is  pronounced  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  though  the  French  appear  to 
place  it  on  the  last ;  and  tho  Germans,  who  have 
not  the  same  aversion  to  the  ultimate  accent  that 
we  have,  lay  the  stress  of  voice  distinctly  on  the 
final  syllable,  thus,  pa-riss'.  Haxover,  which  might 
be  pronounced  with  the  native  accentuation  (Ha- 
ho' v Kit)  without  the  slightest  offence  to  the  genius 
of  our  tongue,  has  become  irrecoverably  Has  over. 
Thus,  also,  we  pronounce  Axdaltj'sia  (in  Spanish 
Ajsdaluci'a,)  Ar'aoon,  (in  Spanish,  Araoox  ,)  &c. 
So,  in  the  United  States,  the  old  Niaoa'ra  has 
become  unalterably  fixed  as  Niao'ara;  and  Huron' 
has  given  place  to  Hr/nox. 

VI.  It  may  be  observed  that  with  respect  to  foreign 
names,  not  only  in  the  French,  Italian,  and  other 
languages  that  arc  written  in  the  Roman  letters, 
but  also  in  German  and  Greek,  (the  characters  of 
which  may  be  readily  converted  into  corresponding 
Roman  letters,)  it  is  generally  customary  in  Eng- 
lish to  retain  the  literal  spelling,  e.  g.  Axspach, 
(German,  Antpach,)  KoxiosBKRa,  (German,  K&nigt- 
herg,)  Chios,  (Greek,  X/**,)  &c,  excepting  a  very 
few  well-known  names,  as  Lyons,  (French,  Lpon.) 
Naples,  (Italian,  Napoli,)  Muxich,  (German,  OlGn- 
chen,)  Daxtxic,  (German,  Danzig,)  Leipsic,  (Ger- 
man, Leipzig;)  we  often  find,  however,  tho  last  two 
names  spelled  literally  Danzig  and  Leipzig.  On 
the  other  hand,  names  in  languages  of  which  the 
characters  cannot  bo  readily  converted  into  Roman 
letters,  or  which  are  but  little  known  as  written 
languages,  are  usually  spelled  according  to  their 
sound  in  some  well-known  European  tongue.  Thus 
the  name  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Persia  is  written,  in 
English,  Shootter  or  Shutter;  in  German,  Schuster ; 
and  in  French,  Choutter ;  precisely  the  same  sound 
being  expressed  by  these  different  spellings.  We 
find,  in  Kuglish  works  of  the  highest  character, 
these  various  modes  of  writing  oriental  and  other 
namca  employed  indiscriminately. 

VII.  In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  geographi- 
cal names,  to  represent  the  accent  correctly  is  a 
principal  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  French  are  aware  that  this  language 
has  no  accent  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
term.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hungarian, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Per- 
sian. At  all  events,  those  best  acquainted  with 
these  languages  are  not  unfrequcntly  at  a  loss,  when 
they  wish  to  represent  accurately  in  English  the 
accentuation  of  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian  words. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  found  that  here,  as  in  the 
French  and  Hungarian,  there  is  something  analo- 
gous to  our  accent,  which  will  generally  serve  to 
guide  us  in  marking  in  English  the  accentuation  of 
namca  in  these  languages.  The  different  syllables 
of  oriental  names,  however,  like  those  of  "French 
words,  are  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with  a  stress 
of  voice  so  nearly  equal,  that,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, tho  use  of  the  secondary  accents  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  indicate  more  precisely  the  true 
pronunciation. 

(1.)  It  may  not  be  improper  hero  to  remind  the 
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reader,  that  the  accents  which'  wc  often  Bee  upon 
oriental  names  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as 
always  indicating  the  manner  in  which  an  English- 
man should  accentuate  these  names  in  pronuncia- 
tion, as  they  are  often  employed  to  denote  some  par- 
ticular sound  in  the  vowels  over  which  they  are 
placed.  Thus  some  authors  place  an  accent  upon  a, 
when  they  wish  merely  to  signify  that  this  letter 
lias  the  clear  full  sound  of  a  in  far.  In  the  same 
manner,  an  accent  is  placed  upon  u,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  bas  the  Italian  or  German  sound,  or,  in 
other  words,  is  to  be  pronounced  like  oo. 

(2.)  The  sound  of  a  in  several  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages is  often  very  broad,  approaching  nearly  to 
that  of  au  in  English.  Hence  we  often  see  Af- 
GHAtrx  instead  of  Afghan,  Cacvbkt  instead  of  Ca- 
vkrt,  $ulUtun  instead  of  *xdtan,  &c.  In  Nkpaul  and 
Bhopaul  the  French  indicate  the  same  sound  by 
using  a  with  a  circumflex,  e.  g.  Nepal,  Bhofal,  &c. 
This  method  is,  perhaps,  preferable  to  ours,  the 
sound  of  a  being  intermediate  between  that  in  the 
English  word  far  and  that  in  full. 


(3.)  The  Arabic  article  al  or  el  is  often  changed 
in  pronunciation,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  ini- 
tial consonant  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed ; 
thus,  El-Rash ekd,  (Rasbid,)  El-Sham,  (the  Arabic 
name  of  8yria,)  and  El-8ioot.  are  pronounced,  and 
should  be  written  in  English,  Erliruhui,  Esh-Skam^ 
Et-Siut.  The  vowel  sound  of  the  article  aleo  varka 
considerably,  sometimes  approaching  that  of  oo; 
thns  the  "Country  of  dates,"  is  usually  pronounced 
Bclcd'551  Jer-eed  .  So  Es-Sioot  for  Silt,  without 
the  article)  is  sometimes  written  Auyovt  and  Otiut. 

(4.)  Ok,  in  the  Arabic  and  some  other  oriental 
tongues,  is  not  merely  a  hard  g,  as  in  the  Italian, 
nor  an  aspirate  like  the  German  ck,  as  in  the  Irish 
language,  but  a  harsh  guttural,  hearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  German  ch  that  g  bears  to  At.  It  has 
no  equivalent  in  any  European  language,  bat  may 
be  best  represented  by  a  hard  g. 

(5.)  Kh  is  equivalent  to  cA  in  German,  when  fol- 
lowed bv  a,  o,  «,  or  r;  and  may  be  represented  by 
the  English  letter  k  in  orthoepy. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  MORE 
IMPORTANT  EUROPEAN  AND  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES. 


BOHEMIAN. 

The  Bohemian  or  Tchechian,  a  Slavonic  dialect 
spoken  by  about  7,200,000,  nearly  corresponds  in 
the  sound  of  its  letters  to  the  Polish.  See  Section  X. 
of  this  article. 

II. 

DANISH. 

The  Danish  is  a  Teutonic  language  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch. 

1.  A  is  pronounced  generally  as  in  the  English 
word  far,  though  it  frequently  approaches  the  sound 
of  a  in  fat. 

2.  E,  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  usually 
has  a  sound  like  that  of »'  in  pin;  in  other  cases  it  is 
sometimes  like  e  in  met,  and  sometimes  like  e  in 


3.  /is  like  ee,  or  like  i  in  pin. 

4.  O  is  like  the  English  o. 

5.  U  is  like  oo,  or  the  German  and  Italian  u. 

6.  Y  is  equivalent  to  the  German  U. 

7.  Aa  sounds  like  long  5. 

8.  At  sounds  like  a  in  fats. 

9.  Ie  sounds  like  ee  in  English,  or  i  in  Italian. 

10.  Oe  or  9  is  the  same  as  in  Gorman. 

11.  The  consonants  b,  e,f,  A,  k,  I,  m,  n,p,  q,  $,  t, 
x,  »,  are  like  the  English. 

12.  D,  between  two  vowels,  or  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable in  which  it  follows  a  vowel,  sounds  like  th  in 
this;  it  is  not  sounded  after  a  consonant 

13.  O  is  always  hard ;  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is 
sounded  very  slightly,  so  as  to  resemble  A ;  thus, 
AiLBoao  is  pronounced  nearly  ot-bor'h.  Preceded 
by  n,  it  gives  a  nasal  sound  to  that  letter. 

14.  /  is  like  the  English  y,  (consonant). 

15.  B  is  similar  to  the  German. 

16.  V  is  usually  like  tho  English,  but  it  appears 
to  have  a  vowel  sound  after  a ;  thus,  ham  is  pro- 
nounced almost  houn. 

17.  W  is  found  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the 
German,  and  has  the  sound  of  v  as  in  that  language. 

III. 
DUTCH. 

A  Teutonic  language  of  the  Low-German  class, 
spoken  by  the  natives  of  Holland. 

1.  The  vowels  a.  e,  i,  o,  and  t*  are  similar  to  the 
German,  and  have  each  at  least  two  sounds,  as  in 
that  language. 

2.  Y is  like  long  i  in  English,  as  in  nigh. 
Om.  Jj  is  sometimes  made  use  of  instead  nf  »/ 

thus,  Ovbbvsskl  is  not  (infrequently  written  Over- 


<  inus, 


3.  At  is  equivalent  to  oo  or  long  o. 

4.  Ie  sounds  like  ee  in  English,  or  i  in  Italian. 

5.  Oe  sounds  like  oo,  or  u  in  Italian. 

6.  Oo  sounds  like  0  long. 

7.  Ui  or  uy  is  similar  to  ox  in  English. 

8.  The  consonants  b,  c,  f,  A,  k,  I,  ro,  n,  p,  q,  r, 
s,  t,  x,  z,  are  similar  to  the  English. 

9.  D,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  like  (,-  in  other 
cases  it  is  the  same  as  in  English. 

10.  O  resembles  in  sound  a  strongly  aspirated  A, 
or  the  German  ch.  When  united  with  A,  in  the 
form  gh,  it  sounds  like  g  in  the  word  go. 

11.  /  is  equivalent  to  the  English  y,  (consonant). 

12.  V,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  name,  usually 
sounds  like /,  as  in  German. 

13.  W  is  somewhat  like  the  German,  but  softer. 
In  the  word  nitutc,  followed  by  a  consonant,  as 
Niecw-pookt,  (written  also  Niecfoobt.)  it  is  silent. 

14.  Ch  is  similar  to  the  German  ch.  (15.)  Sch, 
however,  has  not,  as  in  German,  the  sound  of  the 
English  «A,  but  the  pure  sound  of*,  followed  by  the 
guttural  eA,  resembling  $k  in  English. 

Obs.  The  Flemish  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
Dutch,  that  it  may  bo  regarded  as  essentially  the 
same  language. 

IV. 
FRENCH. 

A  Romanee  language  formed  by  the  Latin  en- 
grafted on  Celtic 

1.  A,  in  French,  is  generally  considered  to  have 
two  sounds :  the  first  long,  as  in  the  English  word 
far,  e.  g.  in  pat ;  the  second  short,  almost  like  a  in 
fat,  e.  g.  in  hat.  A  circumflexed,  (&,)  however,  bus 
a  sound  broader  than  the  a  in  pa*,  being  interme- 
diate between  that  in  far  and  that  in  falL 

Obs.  The  French  a  would  frequently  seem  to  be 
intermediate  between  its  second  English  sound  and 
that  of  short  w.  However  this  may  be,  the  French 
writers  often  employ  a  in  spelling  oriental  names, 
when  the  English  make  use  of  u;  thus,  in  Cutch, 
(Fr.  Cairh  ;)  Flbbcbabao,  (Fr.  FarrakaMd;)  Mua- 
k at,  (Fr.  Mateaie). 

2.  E  has  three  sounds  :  (1.)  doee,  like  a  in  fate,  e. 
g.  in  eV;  (2.)  open,  nearly  as  in  met  or  ebb,  but  more 
prolonged,  e.  g.  in  proces  and  lite ;1  (3.)  obteure,  as 
in  battery,  e.  g.  in  retour,  devrail.'i  At  the  end  of 
polysyllables  it  is  generally  entirely  mute. 

3.  '  /  has  two  sounds :  the  first  short,  and  nearly 
as  in  the  English  word  fig,  e.  g.  in  0,  ami;  the 

like  ie  In  field,  or  marine,  «.  g.  in  oils.  This 


1  In  pronouncing 
wlu-i>ce  the  name. 

a  The  t  in  thete  and  similar  caeea  U  often 
•II,  and  appear*  to  paas  Imperceptibly  Into  « 
'  r'toor  ami  <f  rrajr. 
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second  sound  may  be  represented  by  ee  as  in  Eng- 
lish, or  i  in  Italian. 

4.  O  has  three  sounds:  (1 .)  long,  nearly  as  in  robe, 
e.g.  in  trbne;  (2.)  as  in  rob,  e.  g.  iu  parole;  (3.)  as 
in  lard,  e.  g.  in  corps. 

Obs.  O  circumflexed,  in  French,  has  a  deeper  and 
fuller  sound  than  o  long  in  English.  No  English 
vowel  or  vowels  accurately  indicate  this  sound. 

6.  The  sound  of  the  French  u  has  no  equiva- 
lent in  English.  It  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  ee  and  on ;  but  it  can  bo  learned  from  an 
oral  instructor  only. 

Obs.  U,  before  n,  nasal,  has  its  second  English 
sound  nearly,  un  being  pronounced  almost  nng. 

6.  Y  single  is  similar  to  the  French  i;  but  be- 
tween two  vowels  is  like  double  u 

7.  Ai  is  like  e,  or  e 

8.  Au  is  like  o. 

9.  Ei  is  like  e  in  there. 

Obs.  In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  French  names 
in  which  at  or  ei  (not  followed  by  n  nasal)  occur, 
e.  g.  Lorhaixk,  Seine,  Sec,  we  sometimes  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  these  diphthongs,  by  a  or  ai,  be- 
cause this  is  the  usual  mode  of  anglicizing  such 
names.  Rut  with  regard  to  places  less  known,  the 
sounds  ai  and  ei  are  rendered  by  e,  sounded  as  in 
met.  In  these  latter  instances  the  sound  of  e 
should  be  somewhat  prolonged,  the  mouth  at  the 
same  time  being  freely  opened. 

10.  Eu  is  similar  to  the  English  u  in  tub,  but  the 
sound  is  more  prolonged,  nearly  resembling  u  in/ur. 

Obs.  Eu,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  verb  avoir, 
always  has  the  sound  of  simple  u. 

11.  Je  is  like  ee  in  English,  or  the  Italian  t. 

12.  Oi  usually  sounds  like  wa,  e.  g.  moi  is  pro- 
nounced mwa  or  mwfih, 

Obs.  Oi  was  formerly  used  in  the  termination  of 
the  French  verbs,  e.  g.  amis,  avoit,  avoient;  also  in 
the  final  syllable  of  a  number  of  adjectives,  as  Po- 
lonois,  and  Lyonnoit.  The  oi  in  these  words — which 
are  now  usually  written  avais,  aoait,  avaient,  Po- 
lonais,  I/yonnais — sounds  like  ai,  (or  e.) 

13.  Ou  sounds  like  oo  in  English,  or  m  in  Italian. 

14.  B,  d,  f,  k,  p,  t,  v,  and  z,  are  the  same  as  in 
English. 

15.  C  has  the  sound  of  the  English  k  before  a, 
o,  u,  and  before  consonants.  It  has  the  sound  oft 
hard  before  e,  i,  and  y;  and  before  a,  o,  and  u  when 
written  with  a  cedilla  c. 

16.  O,  before  a,  o,  and  it,  is  hard,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  gap ;  before  e,  i,  and  »/,  it  is  soft,  having 
the  sound  of  jA,  or  of  t  in  pleasure.  Ou  sounds  like 
g  hard ;  thus,  gut,  guide,  are  pronounced  go,  gheed. 
On  is  like  ni  in  the  English  word  onion.  Final  g  is 
silent,  except  in  the  noun  bourg,  and  in  names  ter- 
minating in  berg,  where  it  sounds  nearly  as  k. 

17.  H  is  never  pronounced  in  French  so  forcibly 
as  in  English.  Home  orthocpista  say  that  h  has  no 
sonndin  French. 

18.  /sounds  like  soft  g  iu  French,  or  zh  in  Eng- 
lish, or  at  in  azure. 

19.  L  has  usually  the  same  sound  as  iu  English ; 
bat  when  it  ends  a  word,  being  preceded  by  t,  or 
when  U  follows  i,  in  any  situation,  it  usually  has 
what  is  called  its  liquid  sound.  This  mav  be  said 
to  answer  nearly  to  the  sound  of  Ui  in  million,  the 
sound  of  /  in  such  cases  being  blended  with  that  of 
y,  (consonant ;  thus  papiUon  is  pronounced  pa'-pett- 
yotuf ;  Chajtillt,  thong -teet -yee' ,  &c.  According 
to  the  present  practice  of  the  more  polite  French 
speakers,  the  sound  of  I  is  scarcely  heard  at  all  in 
such  words,  the  long  ee  sound  being  substituted  for 
it ;  so  that  their  pronunciation  might  rather  be  in- 
dicated thus— pa'-pee-yong' ;  thong -tee" -y<e'. 

20.  M  and  N,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  when 


double,  have  the  same  sound  as  in  English ;  but 
when  at  the  end  of  a  word,  (not  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  word  beginning  with  a  vowel, 1  or 
when  followed  by  another  consonant,  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  they  have  what  is  termed  the  numl 
sound,  which  resembles  that  of  ng,  as  in  long,  pang, 
&c,  but  is  somewhat  softer  ;s  thus,  m  and  n  are 
nasal  in  such  words  as  comparer,  oostestr,  but  have 
their  natural  sound  in  such  as  commune,  conn*, 
Mei.i  v,  before  a  consonant,  or  standing  by  itself, 
would  be  pronounced  almost  m'lusa;  but  if  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  vowel,  as  in  the  sen- 
tence, Melun  a  six  miUc  habitant,  the  final  a  is 
sounded  distinctly  like  nn.  The  pronoun  tien, 
when  not  followed  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced 
nearly  tt-ang" ;  but  when  it  takes  the  feminine  ter- 
mination, the  n,  being  doubled,  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  English,  so  that  rienne  is  pronounced  te-enn. 


M  or  n,  nasal,  when  preceded  bj 


sually 


muses  this  vowel  to  assume  the  broad  sound  of  a: 
thus,  dents,  tent,  are  pronounced  like  the  French 
words  dans  and  mm,  almost  as  if  written  in  Eng- 
lish dona  and  tfing. 

21.  In,  im,  ain,  aim,  ei'n,  oi*,  and  en.  preceded  im- 
mediately by  i,  when  nasal,  have  a  sound  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  ang  in  the  English  word  pang.  In 
such  cases,  in,  im,  ain,  aim,  ein,  and  en  are  pro- 
nounced alike,  ang;  the  o  in  oin  has  the  sound  of 
our  kt,  so  that  loin  and  wm  are  pronounced  almost 
luring,  twang. 

22.  In  om  and  on,  nasal,  the  o  is  long,  as  in  saoa'f. 

23.  Q  or  qu,  in  French,  always  sounds  like  k,  e. 
g.  quel  is  pronounced  kel;  qui,  ket, 

Obs.  Q,  in  French  words,  (except  when  terminal, 
as  in  coq  and  cinq,)  is  always  followed  bv  «,  though 
it  is  sometimes  employed  without  this  letter  in 
writing  certain  foreign  names.  Thus  Balbi  and 
several  other  authors,  both  French  and  English, 
write  Qeni  for  Keneh  ;  Qovm  for  Koom,  &c-  In 
such  cases,  q  is  usod  to  denote  a  sound  like  that  of 
k,  but  somewhat  more  guttural. 

24.  R  is  like  the  English,  but  is  trilled  more 
strongly,  especially  when  it  precedes  another  conso- 
nant, or  stands  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  in  vestu, 
punin :  in  similar  cases,  the  English  r  is  but  very 
slightly  sounded- 

25.  S,  when  single  and  between  two  vowels, 
sounds  like  z,  or  as  in '  the  English  words  rate, 
please.  In  other  cases,  it  has  the  hard  sound  of  * 
in  sister.  At  the  ends  of  words,  it  is,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, silent. 

26.  X  generally  has  the  same  sound  as  in  Eng- 
lish, but  is  sometimes  sounded  like  t,  «.  q.  in  sir, 
pronounced  teece,  and  Bruxelles,  (Brussels,}  pro- 
nounced bruteff ;  and  occasionally  like  z,  as  in 
dixihne,  deJ-ze-aim .    Final  7  is  silent. 

27.  Ch  is  like  eh  in  English :  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  sounds  like  k. 
The  sound  of  the  English  th,  as  in  thin,  has  no  equi- 
valent in  French ;  but  is  represented  bv  t  bard. 

28.  On  (the  same  as  in  Italian)  "has  a  sound 
which  blends  that  of  n  and  y,  (consonant,)  or.  in 
other  words,  is  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  ni  in 
minion.    Thus,  Avionos  is  pronounced  a  -reen  - 

29.  Sn-Kirr  Letters. — The  vowel  e  at  the  end  of 
a  word,  when  not  marked  with  an  accent, 
riably  mute,  e.g.  in parle,  contcnte,  i  &c 


3  tn  uttering  this  (ound,  care  shoatd  he  taken  not  to  press  IS« 
back  part  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  a*  ts  dooe  in  pro- 
nouncing the  English  ng. 

4  Hie  particle*  U,  nt,  and  the  pronouns  je,  mt.  te,  Ac.  are  per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  exceptions;  but  though  the  *  in  tr 

■  la  not  always  absolutely  mate,  it  is  very  orten  so ; 

It  thtlM,  i> 
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30.  The  French  consonants,  when  occurring  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  are  generally  not  pronounced, 
unless  they  are  immediately  followed  by  a  word  be- 
ginning with  a  vowel,  e.g.  in  contort,  Bordeaux, 
and  dents.  If,  however,  they  are  followed  by  a  mate 
e,  or  any  other  vowel,  they  miut  always  be  articu- 
lated, e.  g.  in  contents,  dente,  &C. 

Oas.  1.  The  letters  c,f,  I,  and  r  are,  when  final, 
ry  often  pronounced ;  e.  g.  in  awe,  neuf  U,  and 


On.  2.  The  French  articulate  the  final  conso- 
nants in  almost  all  foreign  and  classical  names,  e.  g. 
in  Amsterdam,  (m  not  nasal,)  Vb'kcs,  &c 

Arc  ext. — It  may  be  observed  that  the  French  lan- 
guage has  no  accent  in  the  sense  in  which  we  em- 
ploy this  term.  The  marks  called  accent*,  that  arc 
placed  over  the  different  vowels,  serve  only  to  indicate 
some  particular  sound  of  these  letters,  and  not  that 
peculiar  impulse  of  the  voice  which  characterizes 
an  accented  syllable  in  the  English  and  most  other 
European  tongues.  Thus,  the  accent  over  the  e  in 
varM,  serves  to  show  that  this  vowel  has  its  first 
French  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  it 
from  park,  another  form  of  the  same  verb,  in  which 
the  e  is  mute.  The  circumflex  imparts  to  the  vowels 
over  which  it  is  placed  a  longer  and  deeper  sound 
than  ordinary ;  e.  g.  in  hate,  tentpete,  giU,  and  ap&tre. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  French  pronounce 
all  the  syllables  of  a  word  with  an  equal  stress  of 
voice,  but  that  they  teem,  to  an  English  ear,  to  ac- 
centuate the  last,  because,  in  our  language,  the 
universal  tendency  is  to  throw  the  accent  toward 
the  beginning  of  the  word.  Others  maintain  that  in 
pronouncing  words  of  a  number  of  syllables,  the 
voice  of  a  native  French  speaker  almost  invariably 
rises  and  dwells  on  the  last,  and  that  this  peculiar 
terminal  intonation  is  analogous,  and  nearly  equiva- 
lent, to  our  accent.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
principal  accent  may  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable 
of  French  geographical  names;  at  the  same  time 
secondary  accents  may  be  used  in  order  to  prevent 
certain  syllables  from  being  pronounced  too  slightly 
Or  indistinctly,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  unac- 
cented syllables  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of 
Okle'axs,  for  example,  may  be  thus  given — orld- 
owf.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  such  names 
into  as  many  isolated  sounds  as  there  are  different 
syllables;  but,  while  pronouncing  these  syllables 
with  a  stress  of  voice  nearly  equal,  to  let  each 
glide  smoothly  into  that  which  follows  it.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  French,  in  uttering  short  sen- 
tences, usually  make  the  different  words  run  into 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  parts  of  the  same  word. 

V. 

GERMAN. 

A  Teutonic  language  divided  into  two  principal 
branches ;  the  High  German  and  the  Low  German. 

1.  A,  in  German,  usually  sounds  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  far,  though  sometimes  approximating  to 
the  a  ixxfat. 

2.  E,  when  long,  sounds  like  a  in  fate;  when 
short,  like  «  in  met:  frequently,  however,  it  has  an 
obscure  sound,  like  e  in  battery. 

8.  /,  long,  sounds  like  »  in  marine,  (as  i  in 
Italian,  or  ee  in  English ;)  »,  short,  like  i  in  pit. 
4.  0,  long,  is  like  that  in  no;  o,  short,  like  that 

,n  5*."  V,  long,  is  like  oo  in  buU,  full;  u,  short,  like 
oo  in  good. 

6.  Y  sounds  like  the  German  u 


the  vowel  in  me  and  ne  helnjr  entirely 
its  attached  to  the  preceding  words. 


I  the 


7.  At  or  fl,  is  similar  to  the  German  e,  or  to  the 
English  a  in /ate,  or  ai  in  air. 

8.  Oe,  or  3,  nearly  resembles  the  French  cm  in 
ceuvrt,  but  has  no  parallel  sound  in  English.  The 
sound  nearest  to  it  is  that  of  e  in  her,  or  u  in  fur. 
The  German  poets  often  rhyme  it  with  e,  (a  or  e. 

9.  Ue,  or  ii,  is  like  the  French  u.   Its  i 
not  found  in  the  English  language. 

10.  Au  is  equivalent  to  the  English  on  in  our  or 
out;  but  somewhat  broader,  giving  predominance 
to  the  sound  of  a. 

11.  Au  and  eu  resemble  in  sound  the  English  oi, 
as  in  oil  or  boil ;  only  somewhat  approaching  in  its 
termination  to  that  of  the  English  oo. 

12.  Ei  and  ey  have  the  sound  of  »  in  mine,  or  eg  in 
eye, 

13.  Ai  and  ay  are  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
somewhat  broader. 

Ob».  It  may  be  observed  that  ai  and  au,  in  Ger- 
man, as  well  as  in  several  other  languages,  are  pro- 
per diphthongs,  the  vowels  preserving  their  distinct 
and  proper  sound ;  thus  ai  is  equivalent  to  a'-e,  aud 

au  to  a'-oo,  in  English. 

14.  Ui  sounds  like  ooj. 

15.  Je  is  equivalent  to  ee  in  English,  or  i  in  Ita- 
lian. 

16.  The  consonants  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  t,  and  x  are 
pronounced  as  in  English. 

17.  B  and  d,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  have  the 
same  sound  as  in  English.  At  the  end  of  a  word, 
and  after  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  to  which  it  be- 
longs, 6  is  pronounced  like  p;  thus  lob  is  pronounced 
lop;  erpte,  erbte.  D.  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  pro- 
nounced like  t;  thus  Brod,  pronounced  brot. 

18.  C\  before  a,  o,  and  u,  sounds  like  k;  before  e, 
i,  and  y,  like  U. 

19.  Ch  has  a  sound  in  German  unknown  in  our 
language,  and  which,  consequently,  can  be  learned 
from  an  oral  instructor  only.  It  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  our  A,  with  a  strong  aspiration :  after  a,  o,  and 
u,  it  is  guttural;  for  example,  in  the  word  achfi 
When  it  follows  e,  i,  B,  8,  li,  au,  or  eu,  it  seems  to  be 
sounded  more  in  the  palate,  as  in  tcA.o 

Oas.  Ch,  before  t,  radical,  (i.  e.  forming  a  part  of 
the  root  of  the  word,)  has  the  sound  of  k ;  thus  Ocht 
is  pronounced  ok*;  Sachten,  tak'-ten,  Sw. 

20.  O,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  sounds  as  in 
the  English  word  get.  In  other  situations,  it  should 
be  pronounced  nearly  like  the  German  ch.  In  some 
German  dialects,  however,  it  is  sounded,  in  all 
cases,  nearly  like  g  hard,  in  English. 

21.  H  is  pronounced  only  when  it  begins  a  word, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  radical  syllable. 

Obs.  1 .  When  g  and  h  occur  in  the  middle  of  a  com- 
pound word,  they  have  the  same  sound  as  when  they 
are  initial,  provided  they  begin  any  part  which  is 
a  complete  word  in  itself;  thus,  in  the  participle 
ijcijeben,  the  latter  g  has  the  same  sound  as  the 
former,  because  it  begins  the  verb  geben,  from 
which  that  participles  derived.   H,  in  similar  in- 

&c.     *      P  9 

Obs.  2.  Cand  A,  occurring  after  a  vowel,  lengthen 
its  sound ;  e.  g.  in  Tag,  Zahi,  Ftoh,  pronounced  tag, 
t*al,fl5,  &c. 

22.  J  has  the  sound  of  the  English  y,  (consonant,) 
in  i/et  or  you. 

23.  Q  is  only  used  before  u,  and  sounds  as  in  the 
English  word  quit 


6  Those  who  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  sound  from 
a  German,  might  perhaps  learn  it  from  a  Scotchman,  as  the 
Scotch  ca,  In  the  word  loch,  Is  essentially  the  same  with  the  Usr- 
mmi,  tboupli  pronounced  somewhat  more  strongly. 
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24.  R  is  pronounced  like  rr  in  the  English  word 
terror,  but  Bomcwhat  more  strongly. 

Oas.  Care  should  be  taken  to  pronounce  the  r,  in 
German,  distinctly  and  forcibly.  In  such  words  as 
berg  and  werth,  the  learner  should  be  particularly  on 
It  is  guard  against  allowing  tbe  e  to  become  like 
abort  u,  as  in  similar  words  in  English.  The  e,  in 
such  case*,  should  have  the  same  sound  as  in  our 
word  merit,  so  that  berg  should  be  pronounced  al- 
most ss  if  written  baira.  (not  burg;)  tcerth,  as  wairt, 
(not  wurt.)  but  somewhat  shorter. 

25.  8,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  between  two 
rowels,  is  like  z;  in  other  cases  it  is  sharp  or  hard, 
as  in  this.    Si  is  always  sharp. 

26.  Sch  sounds  like  the  English  sh;  tz  like  tt. 

27.  Th  is  pronounced  like  t,  as  in  most  other  Ian- 


28.  V  sounds  like  f  in  English,  except  when  be- 
tween two  vowels;  it  is  then  usually  pronounced 
like  our  v. 

29.  W resembles  our  v,  bat  in  pronouncing  it  the 
upper  teeth  should  not  bo  allowed  to  touch  the 
lower  lip,  as  is  done  in  uttering  tbe  English  v. 

30.  Z  and  tz  sound  like  tt. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mode  of  repre- 
senting English  vowel  sounds  by  German  letters: 
Th«  English.  German. 

a  in  bare  is  represented  by  d  or  e,  and  would  be 

written  bar  or  ber. 
a  in  aU  ee  or  eh        eel  or  ehl. 

a  in  far  a  far. 

a  in  at  no  equivalent. 

« in  inert  i  or  ie  fair  or 

e  in  met  e  mate, 

i  in  fine  ei  or  ey  /eta. 

t  in  file  i  file,. 

o  in  hole  o  hohl. 

o  in  for  o  for. 

0  in  do  u  du. 
« in  bull                  u  bull, 
u  in  uniform             ju  juniform. 
u  in  hut                  no  equivalent. 

01  in  oil     nearly  by  &u  duL 
ou  in  out    nearly  by  aw 

The  equivalent  consonantial 

EtigUth.  German, 

soft  eh  represented  by  Uch. 

j  and  soft  g  no  equivalent 

/  for  v. 

$  tt. 

th  sch. 

th  in  tbink  or  in  that  no  equivalent. 
v                      nearly  by  tc. 

w  no  equivalent. 

x  x  or  ehi. 

y  in  yet  j  , 

s  no  equivalent. 

Ova.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for  the  accent 
of  German  words  or  names:  it  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  penultimate  accent  occurs  much 
less  frequently  than  in  tbe  Spanish  or  Italian  lan- 
guages. 

VI. 

MODERN  GREEK  OR  ROMAIC. 

Tbe  modern  Greek  is  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Hellenic  dialects.  This  modern  dialect  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  though  modern  in  name  and 
form,  approaches  much  nearer  the  Greek  or  Homer's 
time  than  does  Italian,  Latin;  or  Dutch,  German. 
Most  of  its  grammatical  forms  can  still  be  recog- 
nised by  a  classical  scholar;  the  ancient  declensions 
are  still  preserved  in  it;  and  even  tbe  conjugation 


of  the  verb  hardly  presents  any  new  elements. 
Modern  scholars  are  now  beginning  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  best  "  living  conception  of  what  the  spoktu 
Greek  language  really  wss  in  its  best  days"  may- 
be obtained  amongst  the  modern  Greeks. 

1.  A  *  (alpha)  like  o  in  far. 

2.  E  •  (epsllon)  like  a  in  fate. 

3.  Ha  (eta)  like  ee  in  English. 

4.  1 1  (iota)  like  e  in  me,  or  »*  in  pin. 

5.  O  t  (omicron)  like  o  in  English. 

6.  r  *  (upsflon)  nearly  like  tbe  French  «,  (or  fi.) 

7.  O  tt  (SmSga)  like  o  in  English,  there  being1 
no  difference  between  this  and omicron  in  prose;  in 
poetry  m  is  longer. 

8.  Ai  like  a  in  fate. 

9.  E.  and  w  sound  like  ee  in  the  English  teen,  x 
the  Italian  I 

10.  Ou  like  our  oo  in  boom,  or  tbe  Italian  u. 

1 1.  B  C  (beta)  like  v  in  English. 

12.  r  y  (gamma)  like  g  hard,  as  in  <jet. 

13.  A  i  (delta)  like  th  in  thit. 

14.  Z  (  fzeta)  like  tbe  English  s. 

15.  «  f  (theta)  like  th  in  " 

16.  K  «  (kappa)  like  k. 

17.  A  X  (lambda)  like  L 

18.  M  ft  (ma)  like  m. 

19.  N  r  (no)  like  n. 

20.  BE 


I  (xi)  like  r. 

21.  n  w  (pi)  usually  like  tbe  English  p;  but 
after  ft  (m)  it  is  like  6;  thus  Iftrtf,  is 

cm' ho -rot. 


22.  P  f  (rbo)  similar  to  tbe  German  r. 

23.  2r<  (sigma)  like  tbe  English  t. 

24.  T  t  (tau)  usually  like  the  English  t;  after 
»,  (n),  however,  it  is  sounded  like  d;  t.  g.  is 
pronounced  en-dot'. 

25.  T  v,  (consonant.)  when  before  a  vowel,  or  tbe 
liquids  /,  m,  n,  r,  is  like  our  v;  e.  g.  mine**  is  pro- 
nounced av-a-rB'o,  mixit,  av-lot',  aCpn.  av'-re-cn:  in 
other  cases  it  is  like  //  e.  g.  Autumim  is  pronounced 
lefka-thee'a. 

26.  ♦  f  (Pn')    equivalent  to  our/. 

27.  x  x  (ch')    similar  to  ch  in  German. 
2«.  V  $  (psi)  is  like  pt  in  English. 

Oas.  Recently  it  has  become  the  practice  to  give 
the  islands,  towns,  &c.  of  modern  Greece,  their  an* 
cient  names ;  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  distant 
period  such  modern  corruptions  as  TUaki  for  Ithaca, 
Scio  for  CAi'o*,  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete. 

V1L 
HUNGARIAN. 

1.  A,  unaccented,  is  like  o  in  not;  with  an  ac- 
cent, (d.)  it  has  the  sound  of  a  in  far,  and  is  always 
long;  thus.  Aba  Uj-var,  the  name  of  a  town,  is 
pronounced  ob-oh  oo-e  var. 

2.  E,  unaccented,  is  like  «  in  met;  with  an  ac- 
cent, (tf,)  it  has  a  sound  intermediate  between  e  in 
met  and  i  in  pit,  but  more  prolonged,  somewhat  like 
the  *  in  help. 

3.  /,  and  y  when  a  vowel,  are  similar  to  e  in  sis, 
or  i  in  fig. 

4.  O,  without  an  accent,  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish; when  accented,  (tf,)  it  baa  s  longer  and 
deeper  sound. 

5.  U,  without  an  accent,  is  like  oo  in  English, 
or  the  Italian  it;  with  the  accent,  («*,)  its  sound  is 
fuller  and  deeper. 

6.  Oe,  or  9,  and  (I;  are  the  same  as  in  German. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d\f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  t%  v,  a, 
are  like  the  English. 

8.  C  is  not  used  without  being  ioined  with  some 
other  consonant;  et  is  sounded  like  eh  in  EngliJn; 
ez  like  tt. 


J 
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9.  O,  except  when  followed  by  j  or  y,  is  always 
hard,  as  in  the  English  word  get.  Oh  sounds  like  a 
simple  a.    O  followed  by  j  or  y  sounds  like  dj,  dy. 

10.  /  is  usually  like  e  in  English ;  uj  is  pro- 
nounced oo-e.  Dj  and  gj  are  equivalent  to  dy  and 
gy,  and  tj  to  fy. 

11.  J?is  like  the  German;  in  other  words,  is  to 
be  trilled  more  strongly  than  the  English. 

12.  8  is  like  the  English  *A. 

13.  &  is  like  t  sharp,  or  at. 

14.  7V  is  equivalent  to  e».  or  eh  in  English. 

15.  Tz  is  like  ex,  or  t$  in  English. 

16.  Y,  in  Hungarian,  is  nearly  always  a  conso- 
nant. When  it  follows  d,  y,  I,  n,  and  t,  it  seems  to  be 
blended  with  these  letters,  so  as  to  form  but  one 
consonant  sound. 

17.  Dy  and  gy  are  alike.  Magyar  !b  pronounced 
mUd-ySr. 

18.  Ly  is  like  I  in  Spanish,  or  tti  in  the  English 
word  million.  Vassarhblt  is  pronounced  in  three 
syllables  —va-thar-heL 

19.  Ay  is  like  the  Spanish  »,  or  ni  in  minion. 
MahtosV  is  pronounced  in  two  syllables— mar- 
ton. 

20.  Ty  approximates  to  the  sound  of  our  eh,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  t  that  dy  does  to  d. 

21.  Zi  sounds  like  the  French  j,  or  zA  in  English. 
Obs.  The  Hungarian  language  cannot  be  said  to 

have  any  accent,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ 
this  terra :  the  syllables  of  words,  however,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  quantity. 

VIII. 
ITALIAN. 

1.  A,  in  Italian,  is  like  the  English  a  in  far, 
though  its  sound  varies  somewhat  indifferent  situa- 
tions^ 

2.  E  has  two  sounds:  (1.)  close,  as  a  in  fate; 
(2.)  open,  like  e  in  met. 

3.  I  is  like  e  in  me. 

4.  O  has  two  sounds :  (1.)  close,  as  in  note;  (2.) 
open,  similar  to  o  in  not,  but  rather  broader. 

5.  U  is  like  oo  in  English. 

6.  At  and  au,  in  Italian,  arc  proper  diphthongs. 
Accordingly,  Cairo  is  to  be  pronounced  Ai'-ro,  and 
A  us  a,  Sm-ia,  ecc. 

7.  The  consonants  b.  d,  ft  i,  m,  n,  p,  q,  «,  (,  and 
»  are  similar  to  the  English. 

Obs.  K,  w,  x,  and  yare  not  used  by  the  Italians, 
except  in  spelling  foreign  names. 

8.  O  and  oe,  before  a,  o.  and  n,  arc  sounded  like 
k;  before  e,  and  i",  and  y,  like  eh  in  cherry  or  chilly. 

Obs.  Cc  shonld  be  pronounced  more  stronglv  than 
a  single  c.  This  remark  will  apply  to  all  double 
letters  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  most  other  languages. 

9.  As  e,  when  immediately  before  a,  o,  or  u,  is 
never  pronounced  like  eh,  in  order  to  express  this 
sound  in  such  cases,  the  vowel  i  is  inserted  ;  thns, 
eia,  eio,  tin,  an  pronounced  cha,  eho,  ehoo.  See 
table  below. 

10.  Oh  is  employed  to  express  the  sound  of  k  be- 
fore e  and  ». 

11.  O,  before  a.  o,  and  it,  is  hard,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish word  get :  before  e,  t,  and  y,  it  sounds  like  the 
English  j :  gia,  gio,  giu,  are  pronounced  ja,jo,joo. 

i^t.  ^/   £^s<  1^1 0   t^t-1 1 0  ■ 


It 


<  There  are  a  number  of  nicotic*  In  Italian  pronunciation* 
which,  however  interesting  to  ■  linpuiit,  cannot  be  noticed  in 
an  outline  like  the  preaenL  The  difficulty  of  siring  a  brief, 
and,  at  the  same  Uine,  a  aatiifnetory  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ple* of  thU  lanpoage.  It  tnereaaod  by  the  existence  of  different 
•([elects  tn  diflVrent  parte  of  Italy.  It  liaa  been  deemed  eufll- 
elent,  to  thle  •ynopeia,  merely  to  explain  thnec  principles  of  pro- 
nanciation  which  appear  to  be  recojrnUeU  by  the  luliitni  jfcn- 
erally. 


the  sound  of  hard  y,  be- 


f  the  liquid  I,  or  of  Ui  in 
pronounced  bole'-yo,  ot 


12.  (Misused  to 
fore  e  and  i. 

13.  Gli  has  the  sound 
million;  thus,  Boolio 
boT-yo. 

14.  On  has  the  same  sound  as  in  French ;  or,  in 
other  words,  is  like  the  Spanish  n;  e.  g.  Bo  loon  a  is 
pronounced  bo-hn'-ya. 

15.  2/ is  never  Bounded  in  Italian. 

16.  /,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  is  like  the 
English  y,  (consonant;)  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is 
equivalent  to  ii  (Italian.) 

17.  Ji  resembles  the  French,  but  is  trilled  some- 
what more  strongly. 

18.  Sc,  before  e  and  i.  is  like  the  English  $h; 
thus  Scio  is  pronounced  Shee'-o. 

19.  iTcominonlv  has  the  sound  of  dz  in  English, 
or  of  the  dt  in  Windtor;  zz  is  pronounced  like  t$  in 
benefit*. 

The  following  table  will  perhaps  enable  the  reader 
more  readily  to  understand  the  mode  in  which  e  and 
eft,  g  and  gh  are  employed  by  the  Italians : 

ca  is  pronounced  ka.       gn  is  pronounced  ga. 


che 
chi 

CO 

cu 

cia 

ce 

ci 

cio 

ciu 


ka. 
ke. 
ko. 

koo. 
cha. 
elm. 
che. 
clio. 
choo. 


gbe 
ghi 

go 
g« 
g«* 
ge 

g> 
gio 

giu 


Obs.  1.  In  Italian,  the  accent  of  word  sending  in  a 
vowel  is  usually  on  the  penultima;  but  to  this 
general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Obs.  2.  It  may  be  observed  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  position  of  Italy,  and  its  former  extensive  and 
intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  Levant,  a 
great  number  of  the  geographical  names  of  Greece, 
Syria,  and  Egvpt,  as  well  as  many  of  those  along 
the  southern  snore  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Italian  mode,  and  should  be  pronounced 
according  to  the  principles  of  this  language ;  e.  g. 
Coitru,  Tripomzza,  Scio,  Jaffa,  Cairo,  etc. 

Obs.  3.  Italian  words  being  pronounced  exactly  as 
they  are  written,  and  having  no  silent  letter  except 
A,  while  every  vowel  preserves  its  proper  sound,  in- 
dependently of  the  consonants  which  accompany  it, 
many  modern  geographers  have  adopted  its  vowel 
sounds  in  the  writing  of  foreign  names,  as  the  best 
substitute,  upon  the  whole,  for  that  desideratum  in  a 
geography  ot  true  phonetic  character. 

IX. 

NORWEGIAN. 

As  a  written  language,  the  Norwegian  may  he 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  Danish,  since  not  only 
the  grammar,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  words 
of  both  are  precisely  the  same.  In  pronunciation, 
however,  the  Norwegians  differ  widely  from  the 
Danes,  while  these,  again,  differ  consiiier.il>!  v  among 
themselves.  Under  Section  II.  we  have  given 
the  elements  of  Danish  pronunciation,  as  the  lan- 
guage is  siwken  by  the  educated  classes  in  Copen- 
hagen. 'I  he  principal  points  of  difference  between 
this  and  the  Norwegian  appear  to  be  the  following : 
(!.)</,  in  the  latter  tongue,  always  has  its  proper 
sound,  while  in  the  Danish  it  is  often  pronounced 
like  the  English  th;  (2.)  g,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in 
Norwegian,  is  to  be  sounded  distinctly  as  g  hard  in 
English ;  (3.)  o,  ending  a  syllable,  is  pronounced 
like  our  oo;  (4.)  e,  at  the  ond  of  a  word,  always  re- 
tains its  distinct  sound;  thus,  Ooeksb  would  be 
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pronounced  oo'-den-teh,  and  not  o'-den-teh,  as  in 
Danish. 

X. 

POLISH. 

The  Polish,  or  Lekhian,  spoken  in  ancient  times 
beyond  its  present  limits,  in  parts  of  Pomerania  and 
Sifesia,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Slavonic  or  Windic. 

1.  A  soands  as  a  in  the  English  word  far. 

2.  E,  without  an  accent,  like  t  in  met ;  with  an 
accent,  (✓,)  like  a  in  fate. 

3.  /  as  in  marine. 

4.  0,  unaccented,  as  in  note;  with  an  accent, 
like  oo  in  good,  or  &S, 

5.  U  is  like  oo  in  moon. 

6.  Y  resembles  e  in  me,  bat  is  more  guttural,  be- 
ing similar  to  i  in  pin. 

7.  The  consonants  b,  d,f,  g,  (always  hard,)  h,  k, 
I.  m,  n,  p,  t,  (always  sharp,)  t  and  z,  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  English. 

8.  0  in  all  cases,  even  before  a  or  o,  sounds  like 
U  in  English:  ex  is  equivalent  to  our  eh;  ch  is  like 
the  German  eh. 

9.  /  is  like  the  German,  being  equivalent  to  y, 
(consonant). 

10.  if  is  like  the  German. 

11.  Wis  similar  to  the  German,  resembling  our  r. 

12.  N,  with  an  accent  over  it,  (»'.)  sounds  like 
the  Spanish  n. 

13.  8,  marked  in  a  similar  manner,  («',)  has  a 
sound  blending  that  of  *  and  y,  (consonant).  S'c' 
has  a  sound  which  cannot  be  given  in  English :  its 
nearest  approximation  in  our  language  is  $U. 

14.  Sz  ts  equivalent  to  »h  in  English. 

15.  Z,  with  a  point  over  it,  is  like  the  French  j, 
or  zh  in  English. 

16.  Z,  with  an  accent  (z\)  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  above,  but  has  no  equivalent  in  our  language. 

Obb.  1.  The  accent  in  Polish  words  or  names  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  is  always  on  the  pcnultima. 
In  Russian,  however,  it  is  almost  always  on  the 
last  syllable. 

Obs.  2.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  in  Slavonian, 
Bohemian,  and  IUyrian  correspond,  with  very  slight 
exceptions,  to  those  of  the  Polish  language. 

XL 

PORTUGUESE. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  and  y,  and  the  diph- 
thongs in.  ay,  an, "  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
Spanish. 

2.  Ao  is  pronounced  almost  Humg. 

3.  The  consonants  b,  d,f,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  v,  and 
e  are  similar  to  the  English. 

4.  C  is  the  same  as  in  French,  differing  from  the 
English  only  by  sometimes  having  the  cedilla. 

5.  Ch  is  the  same  is  in  French;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  like  our  th. 

6.  O  and  j  are  the  same  as  in  French. 

7.  //,  in  Portuguese,  is  always  silent.  When, 
however,  it  follows  I  or  «,  it  renders  these  letters 
liquid;  thus,  jilho  is  pronounced  fcet-yo ;  tcn-hora, 
tanr-yo'-ra,  &c. 

8.  M,  frequently,  and  n,  sometimes,  has  a  nasal 
sound.  Sam,  like  sao,  is  pronounced  almost  toung; 
alem  or  alen  sounds  like  a-leng'. 

9.  Qtt  is  pronounced  as  in  French,  the  u  in  this 
case  not  being  sounded. 

10.  B  is  like  the  French. 

11.  JT  is  sounded  like  ch  in  Portuguese,  or  $h  in 
English. 


7  Ei  iv-'l  ey  are  almost  the  same  «•  In  8n 
•ouml  sometime*  approaching  to  the  English  long  i 


Ob*.  In  Portuguese,  the  general  rules  of  accen- 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  Spanish  language. 

XII. 
RUSSIAN. 

The  Russian  language  is  a  dialect  of  Slavonic ; 
and  is  subdivided  into  three  distinct  dialects,  that 
of  the  Great  Rcssia5,  now  the  literary  and  official 
language  of  Russia ;  the  Little  Russia*,  a  com- 
pound of  the  Great  Russian  and  the  Polish ;  and 
the  White  Russian,  formerly  the  official  language 
of  Lithuania.  Till  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
Russians  employed  an  alphabet  invented  by  Cyril- 
lus,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  9th  cent.,  ana  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Greek,  with  some  signs  added  to 
it,  to  represent  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Slavonic  dia- 
lects, such  as : 
the  «  in  pleasure,  or  j  in  the  French  jamais, 

th  in  the, 

it  in  benefits, 

eh  in  church, 

0  in  wort, 

1  in  bird, 

on  in  the  French  balcon, 
ea  in  yea, 

in  (nasal)  as  in  the  French  enfin, 
and  a  whole  class  of  vowal  characters  to 
the  initial  y,  as  in  ya  in  Yarmouth, 
yu  in  yvle, 

ten  in  the  French  bien, 
ion  in  the  French  nation. 
Peter  the  Great  struck  off  9  letters  of  the  ancient 
alphabet,  and  gave  the  rest  a  more  rounded  form. 

Obs.  As  the  Russians  neither  employ  Roman 
characters,  nor  those  which  can  be  readily  con- 
verted into  corresponding  Roman  letters,  in  writing 
the  geographical  names  of  Russia,  the  mode  adopted 
with  respect  to  oriental  names  is  perhaps  the  best. 

XIII. 
SPANISH. 

1 .  The  Spanish  a  sounds  as  in  the  English  word 
far;  e  like  a  in  ale;  i  like  e  in  mete;  o  as  in  Eng-  j 
lish ;  u  like  oo;  and  y  like  Spanish  i. 

2.  Ai  and  ay  arc  like  long  t  in  English.  Ah 
sonnds  like  ou  in  our.    Ei  and  ey  are  pronounced  ; 
a'-c. 

3.  The  consonants  f,  I,  (single.)  m,  n,  p,  «,  t,  and 
i'  are  pronounced  nearly  as  in  English. 

4.  B,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  sounds  as  in 
English ;  but  when  between  two  vowels,  its  sound 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  v,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence—p  is  pronounced  with  the  upper  teeth  placed 
against  the  under  lip,  while  the  sound  of  the  Spa- 
nish 6  is  formed  by  bringing  the  lips  loosely  or 
feebly  into  contact.  This  sound  seems  to  be  be- 
tween that  of  b  and  the  English  ic. 

5.  C,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  is  pronounced  as  in 
English ;  before  e  and  t,  it  has  the  sound  of  th  in 
the  word  thin.  In  the  Catalan  dialect  it  is  the  same 
as  in  English. 

6.  Ch  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  except 
in  the  dialect  of  Catalonia,  where  it  is  pronounced 
like  k. 

7.  D,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  sounded 
nearly  as  in  English,  but  is  pronounced  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth,  while  in 
pronouncing  the  English  d.  the  tongue  is  made  to 
touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  a  ■yl- 
lable,  or  between  two  vowels,  d,  in  Spanish,  sounds 
like  the  English  th  in  this,  but  is  somewhat  softer. 
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8.  (1,  before  o»  o,  and  «.  is  hard,  aa  in  English. 

9.  G,  before  e  and  »',  and j  before  every  vowel,  are 
pronounced  like  a  strong  guttural  A,  similar  to  the 
German  eh  in  or  A,  which  confers  a  force  and  manli- 
ness that  is  far  from  being  disagreeable.  The  g,j, 
and  r,  before  vowels  are  generally  written  now 
with  J.   Thus  XiMKxKz  is  now  generally  written 

JlMKNKZ. 

10.  Qua  and  ffuo  sound  somewhat  like  gtta.  tpco, 
but  the  g  is  so  soft  that  it  is  scarcely  perceived ;  so 
that  in  these  cases  the  sound  of  gu  seems  to  approx- 
imate very  nearly  to  that  of  the  English  u>.  On. 
before  e  and  i,  is  usually  sounded  like  g  hard ;  thus, 
Gciaka  is  pronounced  qht-a'na.  When,  however, 
the  u  is  marked  with  a  disjresia.  thus,  out,  these  two 
letters  have  tho  same  sound  as  when  before  a  or  o, 
and  consequently  aUi  is  pronounced  gwe  or  we.  Sec 
table  at  the  end  of  this  section. 

11.  //,  in  Spanish,  is  never  pronounced,  except  in 
words  beginning  with  Aims,  and  then  very  slightly. 

12.  J:  for  this  letter,  see  9  and  18  of  this  Section. 

13.  IX  (now  sometimes  written  /)  has  a  sound 
which  combines  that  of  /  and  y.  (consonant,)  and  is 
similar  to  the  liquid  /  in  French ;  thus  villa  or  vila 
is  pronounced  veef-ya;  Llkhexa,  lya-ra-na. 

14.  X,  in  similar  manner,  unites  the  sounds  of  a 
and  y,  and  is  like  gn  in  French ;  thus,  pena,  is  pro- 
nounced pen't/a,  or  pane'ya. 

15.  Q,  in  Spanish,  is  always  followed  by  w.  Qu, 
before  a  and  o,  is  sounded  as  in  English,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  equivalent  to  he;  before  «  and  »,  it  is  pro- 
nounced like  A,  unless  the  m  be  marked  with  a  diae- 
resis, in  which  case  it  is  like  hr.  See  table  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

16.  R  is  similar  to  the  French,  but  is  trilled  more 
■tronglv. 

17.  T  is  to  be  pronounced  by  putting  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth. 

18.  X  is  usually  sounded  like  the  Spanish  »', 
which  letter,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  spell- 
ing, has,  we  have  remarked,  been  generally  substi- 
tuted for  it;  thus,  instead  of  the  old  spelling,  Xi- 
MEtres,  Xucxr,  &c,  we  now  see  Jimentt,  Jucar,  &c. 
X,  before  a  consonant,  or  before  a  vowel  marked  with 
this  sign  a  ,  is  sounded  as  in  English :  Example— 
Erterior,  Ex&minar. 

19.  Z  is  to  be  pronounced  like  th  in  thin. 

Tho  following  table  may  serve  to  show  more 
clearl y  the  manner  in  which  r,  g,  j,  q,  x,  and  z  are 
used  in  Spanish. 

ca  —  is  pro'ced  ka. 


que 
qui 
co  — 
cu  — 

ga 

gue 
gui 

go 
gu 

ja  or  xa 
je,  xe,  or  go 
ji,  xi,  or  gi 
jo  or  xo 
ju  or  xu 


ka. 

ke. 
ko. 
koo. 

ga- 
ga. 
gAc 

go- 
goo. 

nn. 

HA. 

ne. 
no. 

HOO. 


cua  or  qua  is 

pro'ced  qua. 

cue  or  que 

„  qua. 

cui  or  qui 

„  que. 

cuo  or  quo 

quo. 

pua  „ 

gwa  or  ha. 

guc 

gwa  or  wa. 

gu> 

gwo  or  we. 

guo  „ 

gwo  or  wo. 

xa  — 

thn. 

ze  or  ce  ,. 

tha. 

zi  or  ci  „ 

the. 

ro  — 

tho. 

zu  — 

thoo. 

Ow.  1 .  Spanish  words  or  names  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant have  the  accent  almost  always  on  the  last 
syllable :  those  ending  in  a  vowel  arc  generally  ac- 
centuated on  the  penultims.  If  a  word  or  name  be 
an  exception  to  either  of  these  rules,  in  correctly 
printed  Spanish  works  the  accent  is  usually  mark- 
ed; as,  Cordova,  Ai-cala',  Ju'car,  OaVbrrs.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  t  in  the  plural  does  not 


change  tho  accent;  hence,  comu,  "houses,"  though 
ending  in  a  consonant,  has  the  penultimate  accent 
as  well  as  casa,  "  a  house." 

Obs.  2.  The  Spanish  language,  as  spoken  in  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  differs  in  some  points  ma- 
terially from  the  true  Spanish.  Thus,  z  (and  e, 
before  e  and  t)  instead  of  having  the  sound  of  th,  are 
generally  pronounced  like  #,  and  b  and  v  are  used  in- 
terchangeably. Among  the  uneducated  classes.  U 
is  universally  sounded  like  y;  thus,  gallo  is  pro- 
nounced almost  ga'yo. 

XIV. 
SWEDISH. 

1.  The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  «,  and  3  are  similar  to  the 
German. 

2.  A  sounds  like  the  English  o.  Lulba  is  pro- 
nounced loola-o;  Torxka,  tor'na-o,  4c. 

3.  O,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  liko  our  oo;  in 
other  CAses,  like  o  in  not. 

4.  U  appears  to  blend  the  sounds  of  short  e  and 
of  oo,  being  somewhat  similar  to  e'-oo.  The  English 

oo  is  tho  sound  nearest  to  it  of  Any  in  our  language. 

5.  Y  is  the  same  as  in  Danish;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  similar  to  the  French  u. 

6.  The  Swedish  consonants  are,  for  the  most 
part,  pronounced  like  the  English,  with  the  excep- 
tion of?',  and  g,  (before  e,  i,  9,  fJ,  and  fl,)  which  are 
equivalent  to  y  consonant,  and  of  z,  which  sounds 

7.  Kj  sounds  like  the  English  ch  in  child;  thus, 
Kjopino  (written,  also,  simply  Hoping)  is  pronounced 
chop'-  ing. 

XV. 
WEL8H. 

The  Welsh  is  the  Cambrian  branch  of  the  old 

Celtic. 

1.  A  in  pronounced  as  in  the  English  word  far, 
and  sometimes  as  in  fat.  When  circumflexed,  it 
has  tho  same  sound  as  in  fate. 

2.  J?  sounds  as  in  met;  when  circumflexed,  aa 
in  bear,  fete. 

3.  I  sounds  as  in  fig  or  marine. 

4.  O,  with  an  acute  accent,  as  o  in  gone;  when 
circumflexed,  as  in  note. 

5.  U  has  the  sound  of »'  in  pin ;  circumflexed,  aa 
re  in  wen. 

6.  W  sounds  like  the  English  oo. 

7.  Y,  in  the  penultima  or  antetxiniUima,  has  the 
sound  of  m  in  fur  or  tub;  in  the  final  syllable,  or  in 
a  monosyllable,  it  sounds  as  in  pin;  wheu  circum- 
flexed, it  is  like  ee.  The  English  word  ntndry  will 
serve  to  exemplify  its  sound  both  in  the  penultima 
and  ultima. 

8.  The  Welsh  diphthongs  may  all  be  said  to  be 
propei'.  Ai  sounds  like  long  i  in  English ;  aw,  like 
ou>,  as  in  now;  uw,  liko  e-oo  or  «,  &c. 

9.  The  consonants  b,  d,  A,  A,  /.  n»,  n,  />,  r,  *,  t, 
are  the  same  as  in  English. 

10.  C  is  always  hard,  like  A. 

11.  F  (single)  is  like  our  r. 

12.  O  is  alwavs  hard,  as  inoer. 

13.  Ch  is  similar  to  the  German  ch,  or  to  the 
Greek  y. 

14.  Dd  has  the  sound  of  th  in  thia. 

15.  Ff  is  like  the  English/. 

16.  iX  is  I  aspirated,  and  has  no  equivalent  in 
English.  It  bears  a  resemblance  (though  somewhat 
remote)  to  the  sound  of  /Ai.  "  It  is  pronounced  by 
fixing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  month, 
and  breathing  forcibly  through  the  jaw-teeth  on 
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both  sides,  but  more  on  the  right,  as  if  written  in 
English  Uh."  This  sound  (except  At  the  beginning 
of  names)  is  tumilly  anglicized  by  thl :  e.  g.  Lla- 
MRLI.Y,  lan-eth'Ue,  Li.axgoi.lkx,  lan-goth'len,  &o. 

17.  Ph  is  the  same  as  in  English,  or  like/. 

18.  Th,  in  Welsh,  is  tho  same  as  in  the  English 
words  thin,  mouth,  &c. 

Ubs.  The  accent,  in  all  Welsh  words,  is  either  on 
the  penultima  or  on  the  last  syllable— never  on  the 
antcpenultima. 

XVI. 

ORIENTAL  NAMES. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  and  Geographical  Societies 
have  adopted  a  mode  of  spelling  Oriental  names  first 
suggested  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  vowels  and 
diphthongs  in  words  written  according  to  this  sys- 
tem are  to  be  pronounced  as  follows : 

a  as  in  bat  or  cat ;  in  India  as  u  in  but  or  cut. 
d  as  in  fattier,  rather,  lath;  sometimes,  iu  Wes- 
tern Africa,  as  e  in  there, 
e  as  in  bet.  let. 

e  as  in  tAere,  where;  or  ai  in  fair;  ay  in  day;  ei 
iu  weigh;  ey  in  they. 
I  as  in  bit,  wit. 

I  as  in  ravine,  fatigue ;  ie  in  mien;  ee  in  teen,  be- 


o  as  in  the  Frt-nch  words  tnol,  poltron. 

rfas  in  bold,  cold;  ttore,  tore;  oa  in  roar,  hoar; 
ou  in  toul,  tource  ;  ow  in  bow,  rote. 

u  as  iu  full,  pull,  bull;  oo  in  wood,  wooden. 

u  as  in  lunar,  lurid;  oo  as  in  moon,  tpoon ;  ou  in 
youth,  your. 

ai  as  in  high,  ttile;  y  in  dry,  fiy;  ei  in  fuigfU, 
tleigfit. 

ei  as  in  their,  eight;  ey  in  they,  prey;  ai  in  pail, 
paint ;  ay  in  pray,  »ay ;  a  in  ale,  pule, 
ou  ns  in  foul,  wunt ;  ow  in  owl,  fowl, 
eu  as  in  feudal,  feud ;  tic,  in  few, 


v.. 


CONSONANTS. 

b  a*  in  bad. 

ch  ns  in  cheese,  chair. 

d  as  in  dot,  dale. 

dh,  z  ss  th  in  thee,  thou,  that;  as  z  by  Indians, 
Persians,  and  Turks. 

d,dh,x  ditto,  ditto,  preceded  by  d,  or  as  dou- 
ble d;  as  z  by  Indians,  Persians,  and  Turks. 

dh,  z   ditto,   ditlo,  ditto. 

f  ns  in  feel. 

g  as  in  good,  girl. 

gh  as  in  rain,  wrirt,  as  pronounced  in  Northum- 
berland ;  often  as  a  guttural  r  by  the  African  Arab*. 
A  as  in 

A  as  in  Aot;  or  as  h  doubled. 
k  as  in  kill,  kite. 

kh,  ch  as  in  loch;  or  jA  in  bragh ;  i.  e.  the  Welsh, 
Irish,  Scotch,  German,  and  Gr.  ch;  the  Spanish  j, 

&c. 

k  as  in  foW,  but  deep  in  tho  throat ;  and  by  die 
Moors  and  Egyptians,  as  g  in  gold. 
I  as  in  lamb,  (ore. 
m  as  in  mad,  man. 
n  as  in  not,  near;  ns  m  before  b  or  >>. 
n,  g  as  in  ring,  ting;  only  used  in  Turkish. 
p  as  in  purte,  peal, 
r  as  in  rain,  red. 
t  as  in  tMn,  tweet, 
th  as  in  tluirt, 
«  as  in  double  m. 
<  as  in  toa</,  tail. 


th,  t  as  in  thick,  thigh;  as  «  by  Indians,  Persians, 
and  Tnrks ;  as  t  or  by  the  common  Arabs  aod 
Mr  >or*. 

t  as  in  tt  doubled. 

v  as  in  vast,  very. 

w  as  in  waste,  wet, 

y  as  iu  you,  yellow. 

t  as  in  zeal,  zest. 

th.  iu  in  pleasure,  measure;  the  French/. 


SI 


a  peculiarly  deep  guttural  catch  or 
in  the  throat,  which  may  be 
'o  I    a  short  pause. 
'•J 

No  Arab  word  can  begin  with  two  consonant* ; 
thus  they  say  Itkander  for  blander,  from  Alex- 
ander. 

No  two  vowels  can  follow  each  other  immediately ; 
tbns  'afiyeh.  instead  of  'afieh. 

The  double  consonant  is  expressed  by  a  mark  {' ) 
above  the  letter. 

The  a  of  the  article  al  is  cut  off  after  a  vowel,  and 
its  I  takes  the  sound  of  d,  dh,  d,  dh,  dh,  r,  t ,  «*.  t,  t, 
th.  t,  I,  n,  z,  when  it  immediately  precedes  those 
letters,  thus:  '  Abdu-r-rahta&n,  'Shuidu-d-daulak, 
Khairu-d-din,  Zexnun-nitd,  Man£hu-t-tair,  tot 
' AMnl-rahnuin,  &c. 

The  emphasis  or  tirttt  is  laid  on  the  long  vowel 
bv  the  Arabs,  but  on  the  last  syllable  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Turks.  In  compound  name*  and  titles, 
such  as  K&uim-makdm,  YevXeheri-Aghd,  Khasinah- 
ddr-Odah-iidthi — the  Turks  lay  tho  greatest  strew 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  first  word,  thus :  Oddk- 
Bathi,  Mahmud-Aghd. 

Tho  final  6,  d,  and  j,  are  sounded  »,  i,  and  eA,  by 
the  Khaxinahdir  Turks. 

XVII. 

ORTIIOG  R  A  PH  Y  OF  CHINESE  NAMES. 

M.  Edward  Biot  has  prefixed  the  following  useful 
comparative  table  of  the  different  methods  of  repre- 
senting Chiuese  sounds  in  French,  Portuguese,  and 
English,  to  his  '  Dictionnaire  des  noma  compris 
dans  I'crapire  Chinois:* 

Cha, 
Chan, 
Chang, 
Chao, 

Che, 

Chen, 
Cheou, 
Chi, 
Chin, 
Chiug, 
Cbo, 

Chou-clm, 
Chouang, 
Chone, 
Choul, 
Chun, 

Fa, 
Fan, 
Fan 
Fel- 
Fen, 
Feou, 
Fo-fe, 
Fou, 


xa, 
xan, 
xam, 
xao, 

xe, 

xen, 
xeu, 
xy-xe, 
xin, 


shang. 
shaou. 
(  shav. 

4  sh5. 
(  shlh. 

slicu. 

show. 


xo, 

xo-xu, 
xoam, 


xuy, 


fan, 
fam, 

fucn, 
feu, 
foe, 
fu-f<", 


shin. 

shing. 

shfl-shiih. 

alioo. 

schwang. 

shwO. 

shwuy. 

shun. 

fa. 
fan. 
fanp. 
fe  or  feL 


fow. 
ffth. 
foo. 


:  l 


i 


:  i 
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French. 
Foang, 

Hal, 

H«n, 

Hung, 

Hau, 

He. 

Hen, 

Hcoa,' 

Hi, 

Hia, 

Hiai. 

Hiftil, 

Hien, 

Hiang, 

1 1  wo, 

Hiel-hic, 

Hieou, 

Hin, 

Hing, 

Hid, 

Hion, 

Hiouan, 

Hiouen, 

Hioue, 

Hioung, 

Hin, 

Ho, 

Hoa, 

Hoai, 

Hoan, 

Hoang, 

Hoc, 

Hoei, 

Hoeti, 

Hoa, 

Houan, 

Houng, 

Houo. 


I.   Sec  letter  Y. 

Jang, 

Jao, 

Jo, 

Jen, 

Jeng, 

Jcou. 

Ji. 
Jin, 
Jo, 
Jon, 
Joaan, 
Joui, 
Joung, 
Joan  or  Jan, 


Portugal 

fum, 

hay, 
han, 
hum, 

sr 

lien, 
hem, 
heu, 

hiVa,hie' 
hiay, 

hien, 

hiam, 

hiao, 

hie, 

hien, 

hin, 

him, 

hio, 

bio, 

hincn, 

hine, 

hiam, 

hiu-hio, 

ho, 

hoa, 

hoay, 

hoan, 

hoam, 

hoe, 

hoey, 

hoen, 

hu-hfi, 


hum, 
huo, 


Kai, 
Khai, 
Kan, 
Khan, 
Kang, 
Khanp, 
Kan, 
Khao, 
Ke, 
Khe, 
Ken, 
Khcn, 
Keng, 
Kheng. 
Keon, 
Kheon, 
VII. 


jam, 
jao, 

g«» 

gen, 

gem, 

gen, 

ge. 

K«n, 

Jo. 

jnen, 

jum, 
jun, 

cay, 
cay, 


can, 

cam, 

cam, 

cao, 

cno 

ke,' 

ken, 

ken, 

kem, 

kom, 

keo, 

keu, 


EntfUh. 
fung. 

hae. 
han. 
hang, 
hnou. 

hrh. 

bin. 
h&ng. 
how. 
he,  helb. 
hea. 


hecn. 

heang. 

heaou. 

hce. 

hew. 

hin. 

hing. 

heo. 

heu. 

hcucn, 

heu?. 
heung. 


ho. 

hwa. 

hwae. 

hwan. 

hwang. 

hwfi. 

hwuy. 

hwan. 

hoo. 

hwan. 

hung. 

hwfili. 


jang. 
janu. 

j?- 
jan. 

j'ng- 
j'ow. 

}rh. 

jin. 

fojiih. 

joo. 

juen. 

juy. 

jong. 

jun. 

kat' 

kan. 

kan. 

kanp. 

kan  p. 

kaou. 

kaou. 

klh. 

kih. 

kin. 

kan. 

kang. 

kang. 

kow. 

kow. 


Kt, 

Klii, 

Kia, 

Khia, 

KUJ. 

Khiai, 

Kian, 

Kien, 

Khian, 

Khien, 

Kiang, 

K  hiang, 

Kiao, 

Khiao, 

Kie, 

Khie, 

Kieou, 

Khicou, 

Kin, 

Kl.in. 

King, 

Khing, 

Kio, 

Kl.io, 

Kiou, 

Khiou, 

Kioue, 

Khioue, 

Kioucn, 

Khiouen, 

Kioung, 

Khioung, 

Kiu, 

Khiu, 

Kiun, 

Ko, 

Kho, 

Kou, 

Khou, 

Koua, 

Khoua, 

Kouai, 

Khouai, 


Khonan. 

Kouang. 

Khonang, 

Koue, 

Kouei, 

Khouei, 

Kouen, 

Khouen, 

Koueng, 

Klioncng, 

Konng, 

Khonng, 

Kouo-kou, 

Kouon, 

La, 

Lai, 

Lan, 

Lang, 

Lao, 

Le, 

Lciig, 


Li, 
Lianp, 
Liao, 
Lie, 
Lien, 
Lieou, 
Lin, 


Portuguese. 

kv-kie, 
ky-kie, 
Kia, 
kia. 

kien, 

kien, 

kiam, 

kiaxn, 

kiao, 

kiao, 

kie, 

kie, 

kien, 

kien, 

kin, 

kin, 

kirn, 

kirn, 

kio, 

kio, 

kio, 

kio, 

kiuc, 

kiue, 

kiuen, 


kium, 

kium, 

kin, 

kiu, 

kiun, 

CO, 
CO, 

cu, 

cu, 

cua, 

cua, 

cuay, 

cnay, 


cnan, 

cuam, 

cuam, 

cue, 
cney, 
cuey, 
», 


nicin, 

cuem, 

cum, 

cum, 

cuo, 

cuon, 

1*. 
lay, 
lan, 
lam, 

ir 


leu, 

ly-lie, 

learn, 

lean, 

lie, 

lien. 


ke. 
kelh. 
kea. 
keA. 

keae. 
keac. 

keen. 

keen. 

kcanp. 
keanc. 


k«s. 

kec. 

kew. 

kew. 

kin. 

kin. 

king. 

king. 

kefi. 

keiih. 

ken. 

keu. 

keuc. 

keu.-. 


keuen. 

keunp. 

koung. 

keu. 

keu, 

keun. 

ko. 

kfi-kfih. 

koo. 

koo. 

kwa. 

kwfi. 

kwao. 

kwae. 

kwan. 

kwan. 

kwang. 

kwang. 

kwfi. 

kwei. 

kwei. 

kwXn. 

kwan. 

kw&ng. 

k  wring.- 

kung. 

kang. 

kwo. 

kwan. 


lae. 

lan. 

Jang. 

laoti. 

Uh. 

Jang 


lira. 


3  F 


le. 

lean  p. 
leaou. 

Ie%. 
leen. 
lew. 
lin. 


J 
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French. 
Ling, 
Lio, 
Lioucn, 
Liu, 
Lo, 
Lou, 
Louan, 
I»uMei, 
Louug, 
Lun, 

Ma, 

Mai, 

Man, 

Mang, 

Mno, 

Me. 

Mel, 

Men, 

Meng, 

Meou, 

Mi, 

Mien, 

Miao, 

Mie, 

Mieou, 

Min, 

Ming, 

Mo, 

Mou, 

Moung, 

Na. 

NaT, 

Nan, 

Nang, 

Nao, 

Xei. 

Neng, 

Ncou, 

Ni, 

Niang, 

Niao, 

Nie, 

Nie.-. 

Nien, 

Nicou, 

Nin, 

Ning, 

Nio, 

Niu, 

No, 

Nou, 

Nouan, 

Noung, 

Nun, 


Ngal, 
Ngan, 


'AI  or  N 
'An  or  Ngan 
'Ang  or  Ngaug, 
'Ao  or  Ngao, 
'E  or  Nge, 
'En  or  Ngen, 
'En  or  Ngeng. 
'Eou  or  Ngeou, 
»0  or  N 
'On 
On. 
Oung, 

lVi. 
I'ii, 
iVf. 
I"  ni, 


•go, 
Ou  or  Ngou, 


PortogtreM. 
lim, 
Ho, 
liuen, 
liu, 
K 

lu-lo, 


Iny, 
lum, 
Ion, 

ma, 

may, 

man, 

mam, 

mao, 

m£, 

mocy, 

muen, 

mem, 

meu, 

my-mie, 

mien, 

miao, 

mic, 

raieu, 

min. 


mu-mo, 
mum, 

na, 

nay, 

nan. 


nao, 

nay, 

nem, 

neu, 

ny,  nie, 

ntntn, 

niao, 

nie, 

ni8, 

nien, 

nieu, 

nin, 

ntm, 

nio, 

niu, 

no, 

nu-no, 

I1UOII, 

mini, 
nun, 

ngay, 

ngan, 

ngam, 

ngao, 

nge, 

ngen, 

"gem, 

ngen, 

"go, 

ng», 


p.y, 

pny. 


Euslinh, 
ling, 
leu. 
leuen. 
leu. 
lo. 
loo. 
lwnn. 
luy. 
lung, 
lui.. 


mar.g. 

mnou. 

mlh. 

mei. 

mun. 

ming. 


me. 

meen. 

mejiou. 

me'?,  melli. 

mew. 

min. 

ming. 


moo. 
niang. 

na. 

nao. 

nan. 


nuy. 
nfing. 
now. 
no. 

neang. 
neaou. 


nelh. 

neen. 

now. 

nin. 

ning. 

neo. 


no. 

II  CHI. 

nwan. 
nung. 
nun. 

gae. 
gan. 

gi"g. 
gaou. 
glh. 
gun. 

g'»ig- 
gow. 

go- 
goo. 


ung. 

I  .a. 
pi . 

pn«\ 
pao. 


French. 
Pan, 
Pan, 
Pang, 
P'ang, 
Pao, 
P'ao, 

Pc, 

P'e, 

Pci, 

Fet, 

Pen, 

Fen, 

Peng, 

Feng, 

P'eou, 

Pi-peT, 

Pia.., 

P[iao, 

Pien, 

P'ien, 

Piel  pie, 

Fiel-p'ie, 

Pieou, 

Pin, 

P*in, 

Ping, 

P'ing, 

Po, 

Fo, 

Pou, 

Fou, 

Pou  n  g. 

*a, 

SaT, 

San, 

Sang, 

Sao, 

Sc-chc, 

Sen, 

Seng, 

Seou, 

Si, 

Sien, 

Siang, 

Siao, 

Siel-sie, 

Sieon, 

Sin, 

Sing, 

Sio, 

Sionen, 

Siouei, 

Siu, 

Siun, 

So, 

Sou, 

Souan, 

Soul. 

Soung, 

Sun, 

Sse-clii, 

Ta, 
Tha, 
Tai, 
Thar, 
Tan, 
Than. 
Tung. 
Thftiig, 
Tiio. 
Tlmo, 
IV. 


pan, 
pan, 
pam, 


pe, 

pc, 

poey, 

poey, 

puen, 

puen, 


pen, 

pi-pie, 

piao, 

piao, 

pien, 

pien, 

pic, 

pie, 

pieu, 

pin, 

pin, 

Pim, 

pim, 

Po. 
Po, 

PU-|><\ 


say, 


sy-sie, 
wen, 


siao, 

s.v, 


t>iii, 
him, 
sio, 


siu, 

8IUI1, 


auan, 
any, 
sum, 
sun, 


ta, 

tay, 

toy. 

tan, 

tan. 


tno, 
tao, 
t.:, 


pan. 
pang. 
|MiiLr. 
paou. 


plU. 
plh. 
pe,. 
pel. 
pun. 


pHIIL'. 

ping. 


pe. 

peaou. 

peaou. 

pueu. 

peen. 

pc£,  pclh- 

peS-poIh. 

pew. 

pin. 

pin. 

ping. 

ping. 

£ 


»Ih. 
•an. 
sing. 


seaou. 
stlb. 


Mil. 

Ring. 

SCO. 


seuS. 
seu. 


sQh. 


suy. 

sung. 

aun. 


ta. 

U. 


! 

: 

i 

; 


il 


I. 


tan. 
tang, 
tang, 
taou. 
taoq. 

,"««h. 
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French. 
The, 
Tei.g. 
Theng, 
Teon, 
Tbeoa, 
Ti, 
Thi, 
Two, 
TMao, 
Tiel-tie, 
Thiei-thie, 
Tien, 
Thien, 
Tieou, 
Tin)?, 
Thing, 
To. 
Tho, 
Tou, 
Thou, 
Toaan, 
Thouan, 
Toot. 
Thoni, 
Toung, 
Thoung, 
Tun, 
Than, 
Tcha, 
Tch'a, 
TchaT, 


Portujpieae. 

te, 

tern, 

tern, 

ten, 

teu, 

ty,  tie, 

ty,  tie, 

tiao 

tiao', 

tie, 

tie, 

tien, 

tiea, 
tim, 


to, 
to, 

to-tu, 
to- to, 
taon, 


tuy, 
tarn, 
turn, 
tnn, 
tun, 
cha, 
cha, 
chay, 


Tch'al,  chay, 
Tchan.   Sec  Tsan. 
Tchang,  chain, 


Tchang, 
Tch'ang, 
Tchao, 
Tch'ao, 
Tche, 
Tch'e, 
Tcben, 
Tch'en, 
Tcheou. 
Tch'eou, 
Tchi. 
Tch'i. 
Tchin, 
Tch'in, 
Tcho, 
Tch'o, 

Tcbou,  tcha, 
Tcbou,  ) 
Tch'a,  f 
Tch'oua, 
Tch'oua, 
Tchoaen, 
Tch'oaen, 
Tchotiang, 
Tch'ouang, 
Tdioue, 
Tch'oae, 
Tchoui, 
Tch'oul, 
Tclioang, 
Tch'oung, 
Tcha.  See 
Tchun, 
Tch'un, 
Taa, 
Thaa, 
Taai. 
Tbaal, 
Taan, 
Tlisan, 
Taang, 


"  T 

chain, 
chao, 
chao, 
che, 
che, 
chen, 
chen, 
cheu, 
cheu, 
chy,  che, 
chy,  che, 


Tchoa 


cho, 
cho, 
cha, 

cha, 

choa, 
choa, 
chaen, 
chaen, 
choam, 
choam, 
chae, 
chue, 
chay, 
chay, 
chum, 
chum, 


chun, 
chan, 
ca, 
9*, 

<?*y, 

c*y, 
can, 
can, 
cam, 


Engtiili. 
tth. 
ting, 
tan  p. 
tow. 
tow. 
te. 
te. 


tee. 
tee. 
teen. 


ting. 

ting. 

US. 

to, 

too. 

tuh. 

twan. 

twan. 

tuy. 

tuy. 

tung. 

tang. 

tun. 

tun. 

cha. 

cha. 

chae. 


chang. 

charier. 

chaou. 

chaou. 

chay. 

chay. 

chen. 

chen. 

chow. 

chow. 

che. 

che. 

chin. 

chin. 

cha. 

cho. 


choo-chuh. 

chwa. 

chwa. 

chuen. 

chaen. 

chwa  n  g. 

chwang. 

chuS. 

chuC. 

chuy. 

chuy. 

chung. 

chuug. 

chun. 
chun. 


taa. 


taae. 
taan. 
tsan. 
taang. 


French. 

Thaang, 

Taao, 

Thaao, 

Tac, 

Thae, 

Tseng, 

Thacng, 

Taeou. 

Thaeou, 

Tacu, 

Thaeu, 

Tai, 

Thai, 

Taien, 

Thaien, 

Taiang, 

Thsiang, 

TtiNiao, 

Taiel-taie, 

Thale-thaie, 

Tsicou, 

Thaieou, 

Tain, 

Thsin, 

Thaing, 

Taio, 

Taiouen, 

Thaiouen, 

TaioueT, 

Taiu, 

Tbfiin, 

Taiun, 

Tao, 

Tltso, 

Taou, 

Thaou, 

Taouan, 

Thaouan, 

Taoul, 

Thsoul, 

Tsoung, 

Thaoung, 

Taan, 

Thaun, 

Wa, 

Wal, 

Wan, 

Wang, 

We, 

Wei, 

Wen, 

Wo, 

Wou, 

Yor  I, 

i'a' 
Ya>, 

Yan,  yen, 
Ve, 

Yen-yn, 
Yeou, 

Yng  or  ing, 

Yo, 

You, 

YoucI, 

Yoaen, 

Young, 

Yu, 

Yun, 


1'urtagueM. 


can, 

coo, 
can, 
oe, 
cem. 


ceu, 
ceu, 
en, 
cn, 

cy-cie, 
cy-cie, 
cien, 
cien, 
ciam, 
ciam. 
<jiao, 
Ciao, 
cie, 
cie, 


cin, 

Vin, 

cim, 

cim, 

cio, 

giuen, 


cine, 
cm, 
ciu, 
ciun, 

CO, 

co, 

ca-co, 

cu-cu, 

cuon, 

cnon, 

9uy, 

cay, 

cum, 

gum, 

cun, 

cun, 

va, 

vay, 

vail, 

ram, 

ve-voe, 

vy. 

ven, 
vo, 

vu-vo, 

y-ye, 

y«, 

y»y» 

yen, 
yam, 
yao, 

y«. 
yn, 

yen, 
yin, 

yo. 
yo. 

yue, 

yuen, 

yum, 

yn. 

y«n, 


EnglUh. 

taang. 

taaon. 

taaou. 

tsih,  taze. 

talh,  tare. 

taang. 

ttfng. 
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taze. 
laze, 
tae,  tselh. 
tae, 
tt*i;cn. 


tseaiig. 
taeaou. 
t.Hcaou. 

tscay. 
taoe. 


tain. 

tain. 

tsing. 

tsing. 

tsefi. 

taeuen. 

taeuen. 


taen. 
taeun. 
tao. 
tao. 

taoo,'  tauh. 


tawan. 

tauy. 

tauy. 

taung. 

taang. 


tsun. 

wa. 

wac. 

wan. 

wang. 

wuh. 


win. 

wo. 

woo. 


ya. 

yae. 

yen. 

yang. 

yaou. 

yay-ylh. 

yin. 

yew. 

ying. 

yo-yfib. 

7\ 
ya8. 

yaen. 

yang. 

yu. 

yun. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PRONUNCIATION,  &c 
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XVIII. 

DIORAPHIC   ALPHABET  OP  ORMSABY  TYPES  TOR  A  P- 
PROXIUATIKO  TO  THE  SOUNDS  OP  AM.  LASOUAOEH. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  pending  the  introduction 
of  a  true  phonetic  character,  has  suggested  the  use 
of  the  following  sets  of  letters,  each  expressing  a  dis- 
tinct, recognised,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  invaria- 
ble sound.  "  For  scientifically  accurate  etymological 
and  phonetical  researches,  for  investigations  of  the 
changes  which  words  have  undergone  in  time  or 
place,"  writes  Mr.  Ellis,  "  a  very  full  alphabet  is 
required.  Hut  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  tra- 
veller, the  missionary,  the  historian,  the  ethnolo- 
gist, the  geographer,  the  newspaper  correspondent, 
the  grammarian,  the  educator,  a  much  rougher  in- 
strument suffices,  provided  that  means  are  furnished 
for  refining  it  when  required.  For  this  purpose," 
Mr.  Ellis  continues,  "  the  following  alphabet  has 
been  constructed,  entirely  from  letters  of  ordinary 
founts,  so  that  it  can  be  immediately  used  in  any 
missionary  station,  newspaper  establishment,  or 
country  printing-office.  Most  of  tho  letters  are  em- 
ployed in  familiar  significations,  so  that  words  thus 
written  almost  suggest  their  own  proper  sounds. 
The  key  words  here  affixed  are  chosen  so  as  to  show 
tho  different  shades  of  meaning  attached  to  each 
letter.  The  alphabet  is  termed  digraphic  from  the 
Greek  c,i  dhis,  double,  and  y»*fr,  ghrafii,  writing, 
because  two  or  more  letters  are  systematically  em- 
ployed to  represent  single  sounds.  The  letters  a,h 
are  merely  diacritical  or  distinctive,  having  no  in- 
dependent signification.  The  use  of  the  diteresis 
(.)  prevents  all  confusion.  The  long  vowel  sounds 
are  represented  by  reduplication,  but  tho  construc- 
tion of  the  alphabet  is  such  that  no  confusion  will 
arise  if  a  1 i  5  ft  are  employed  to  represent  aa,  ee,  ii, 
oo,  uu  wherever  they  occur.  The  letters  ao,  oe,  ue 
may  also  be  represented  by  q,  #,  ii  and  their  long 
sounds  aao,  ooe,  uue  by  qq,  88,  UU  respectively.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  employing  this  alphabet 
that  any  alteration  in  the  use  of  the  letters  would 
entirely  destroy  the  advantages  arising  from  ita  sys- 
tematic connection  with  a  more  complete  form. 
Prof.  Max  Mueller  of  Oxford  having  published  a 
'Missionary  Alphabet' on  similar  principles,  it  is 
added  in  a  separate  column. 

G.  German,  Gr.  Greek,  Fr.  French,  I.  Italian. 

Mtlll«r. 

man,  G.  maun,   Fr.  pas  mot  patto  a 

father,  G.  maAncu,  Fr.  pate  a 

not,  I.  roc co  o 

nought,  I.  poco  ou 

high  aye,  G.  mein  hain,  Fr.  paten  si 

hoy  oil,  G.  etile  hnuser  ol 

how  house,  G.  haus,  Fr.  raout  au 
Fr.  chant  champ  an  en  paon 

be  ebb  shabby  b 
African  full-tongucd  clucks 
African  half-tongued  clucks 

Ho  odd  enddv,  Cerebral  and  dental  d  d 

tho.  Span.  Madrid  Dan.  vea",  Gr.  )  dh 

judge,  I.  aiglio  6/tacomo  g 

men,  G.  manner,  Fr.  elle  I  e  « 

mane,  G.  mo'Ane  beet,  Fr.  ce  beto  e 
Fr.  via  fin  mentor  appendice  bien 
nut  ton,  Fr.  uu  {■>.<)  see  a  (after  n)  0 


A 

a 

aa 

ao 

aao 

ai 

aoi 

au 

aa 

B 

b 

C 

c 

ec 

D 

d 

dh 

dzh 

E 

e 

ee 

ea 

3 

9 

F 

G 

n 


9a 
f 

g 
u 


h 

1 

i 

ii 

iu 

K 

k 

kh 

L 

I 

M 

m 

N 

n 

H 

a 

nff 

0 

o 

oo 

oe 

ooe 

oa 

P 

P 

Q 

'! 

R 

r 

S 

t 

*h 

T 

t 

th 

tsh 

U 

U 

vu 

tie 

uue 

V 

V 

w 

to 

Y 

y 

Z 

zh 

0 

(0 

Mm 

Fr.  u»  chacun  aucun  Hun,  hjcum 
/ace  etnff  mii/fin,  Gr.  f  f 
oo  egg  atngger  g 
G.  tkgteig,  Dutch  g,  Ar,  oAain,  Or.  y  - 
ho  hew  wAich  Lh)  may  also  be  used, 
but  not  h.  In  writing  place  a  dot 
or  two  strokes  under  A  to  indicate 
h.  bI  Welsh  Uall;  nr  Welsh  rAag. 
mw  wAey  ;  ny  hot  (hvuu)  h  (') 

only  used  to  form  the  digraphs  di . 

gh,  kh,  th,  zh,  &c. 
bin  been  begone,  G.  bin,  Fr.  fl  i 
bean  beam  frel,  G.  fiel,  Fr.  ile  »' 
few  view,  G.  iu,  Fr.  ion 
Acep  eape  becA  beeAon,  Fr.  queue  k 

0.  dacAdicA,  Dutch  cA,  Gr.  x  *('*) 
to  eU  sai/ow  I 

1.  giofio,  Spanish  //.  Portuguese  Lh 

me  Aim  hammer  ra 
knee  nay  pain  honour,  Cerebral  n  n 
ring  im'ger  finger,  G.  sano  ng(n') 
Fr.  an  (aa)  vin  vieia  (tea  tiea)  em 
(oa)  un  (»a),  in  writing  lengthen 
the  second  stroke  of  an  n  like  the 
Greek  a. 

Fr.  montaonc,  I.  on  ny 

window  omit,  G.  von  F.  homme 

Ik, net  G.  moAnc,  Fr.  Soone  o 

G.  stoecke,  Fr.  jeune,  e  mute 

G.  Goethe,  Fr.  jeune  6 

F.  on  chanson 

pea  *pe  ha/»jiy  p 
Arabic  qaaf,  Hebrew  p 
rare  vary  fur  fir,  O.  r,  Fr.  r.  r 
see  cense  mUrile,  Dental  *  s 
sAe,  G.  teh,  Fr.  eA,  I.  srena  « 
fea  eal  kitten,  Cerebral  and  dental  1  t 
thin,  Spanish  s,  ee,  Gr.  /  th 
cAeese  each  mutch,  I.  ee  eio  Span,  eh  A 
pull,  G.  pfund,  Fr.  mouler  ■ 
pool,  G.  pfuAl,  Fr.  aout  • 
O.  huette,  Fr.  hutto 

G.  huste,  Fr.  ft  6 
rie  ere  sercn,  G.  10  • 
weal,  Arabic  waa  w 
yet,  G.;  y 
seal  ea«e  houses,  Dental  z  i 
azure  virion,  Fr.  /  s 
indistinct  murmur,  bed1  Fr.  table  sabre 
slight  whisper,  bet '  f  direction  to  whisper 

the  word  which  follows,  as  'bet. 
diasresis,  to  separate  the  parts  of  digraphs 
when  each  letter  haa  a  separate  meaa- 
ing,  or  to  indicate  letters  doubled  in 

fironunciation,  as  miin^nes,  bukjeora, 
meanness,  bookcase).  It  may  be  used 
also  for  Arabic  aamta  and  ,ata. 
hyphen  to  connect  letters  in  separate 
words,  as  Fr.  la-m'mer  ki-v'ne-d  toabe 
(la  mesure  qui  venait  de  tombar). 
over  or  under  a  letter  (thraiben,  Lfmdm) 
or  at  the  close  of  a  syllable  (rr'r  m  ,.  or 
(-)  at  the  close  (aaraib-ew,  Lm'dtn, 
mrtiu),  marks  the  place  of  the  accent, 
and  should  never  be  omitted.  The 
form  (')  will  also  serve  as  a  diasr 
thus  ten-no  for  ten  , no  or  «ea,no. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  ETHNOLOGY. 


The  science  of  Ethnology — to  which  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the  compilation  of  the 
present  Gazetteer— seeks  to  sol  re  the  often  agitated 
question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  or  whether, 
as  Scripture  seems  to  inform  us,  the  ration*  races 
of  mankind  now  existing  on  the  globe,  or  whose 
existence  in  past  ages  is  matter  of  authentic  his- 
tory, are  "  of  one  blood,"  the  descendants  of  one  com- 
mon parent ;  to  trace  the  descent  and  affiliation  of 
nations  and  tribes;  and  to  note  the  operation  of 
external  and  internal  influences  on  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities and  geographical  distribntion  of  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  mankind. 

LmxJtus  referred  all  the  human  family  to  five 
races:  the  Amf.rjcax,  the  European,  the  Asiatic, 
the  African,  and  a  fifth  division  embracing  what  ho 
st  vied  men  of  preternatural  or  abnormal  formation. 

Bottom  attempted  a  more  philosophical  arrange- 
ment of  the  race  of  mankind  into  the  Hyperborcan 
or  Lapland  family,  embracing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Polar  regions;  the  Tartar  family,  embracing  the 
Eastern  and  Central  nations  of  Asia ;  the  Southern- 
Asiatic  family,  which  comprises  the  South-Sea 
islanders;  the  European, the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
American.  He  ultimately,  however,  reduced  these 
six  families  to  five,  by  classifying  the  Tartars  and 


BLUMEXBACII'S  CLASSIFICATION. 

Bmtmrnbach  recognised  four  great  subdivisions 
or  varieties  of  the  human  race,  namely,  the  Cauca- 
sian ;  the  Moxqoman,  in  which  he  included  both 
the  Tartar  and  the  Laplander  of  Bnffbn ;  the  Ethio- 
pian ;  the  Malay,  corresponding  to  the  Southern- 
Asiatics  of  Buffon;  and  the  American,  comprising 
the  native  races  that  onco  peopled  the  American  con- 
tinent. Of  these,  Blumenbach  regarded  the  Cauca- 
sian or  European  to  be  the  primary  stock ;  and  the 
other  five  to  be  offsets  from  this  stock.  No  two  per- 
sona are  ever  met  with  possessing  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  features;  yet  there  are  certain  gen- 
erally characteristic  countenances  belonging  to  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  and  even  to  particular 
nations.  To  enter  into  all  the  minute  variations 
would  be  endless,  but  they  have  been  reduced  by 
ninmenbach  to  the  five  following,  which  include 
all  the  leading  traits: 

1.  An  oval  countenance,  with  the  features  moder- 
ately iuter-distiuguished ;  high  and  broad  forehead ; 
nose  aquiline,  or  slightly  convex  or  prominent ; 
cheek-bones  not  prominent;  small  mouth  and  lips 
slightly  carved;  chin  full  and  well  rounded.  This 
face  is  most  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  is  characteristic  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of 
perfection  of  the  Oauotuutn  tribes. 

2.  Broad  and  flatfish  face ;  parts  ill-distinguished 
from  each  other;  space  between  the  eyes  flat  and 
broad;  flat  nose;  projecting  cheeks;  narrow  and 
oblique  eyelids,  and  chin  rather  prominent.  This 
is  the  Mongolia*  fac<\ 


3.  Broad,  but  not  flat  visage;  prominent  check 
bones ;  short- forehead  •  eyes  deeply  fixed ;  nose  Cat- 
tish, but  prominent.   Such  is  the  American  face. 

4.  Narrow  face,  projecting  below;  narrow,  re- 
treating, and  arched  forehead ;  prominent  eyes ; 
thick  nose  and  lips,  &c.    Negro  face. 

5.  Face  not  so  narrow  as  the  last,  rather  project- 
ing downwards;  bottled  nose  and  large  mouth. 
Malay  countenance. 

Placing  these  variations  of  the  human  counte- 
nance thus  beside  each  other,  the  difference  appears 
very  striking;  but  we  must  repeat  of  the  charac- 
ters of  countenance  above  described,  as  of  those  of 
colour,  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  found  the 
same  in  all  the  individuals  of  each  respective  race ; 
on  the  contrary,  individual  deviations  from  the  given 
type  are  numerous.  Among  the  African  and  Ameri- 
can nations,  many  persons  are  found  with  features 
is  regular  and  as  handsome  as  any  Europeans.  The 
same  is  more  especially  true  of  the  ronth-sea  is- 
landers. Among  ourselves  how  many  have  the 
characteristic  features  of  other  races !  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  rather  less  deviation  from 
the  characteristic  model  is  observable  in  the  Mon- 
golian than  in  the  other  varieties.  Though  even 
there  there  is  considerable  difference,  if  not  In  form, 
at  least  in  expression  of  features.  As  for  example, 
between  the  Calmuck  and  the  Chinese. 

From  the  features  we  naturally  proceed  to  the 
skull.  This,  in  the  Caucasian  variety,  is  more  fully 
developed  in  the  upper  and  front  parts,  these  form- 
ing a  large  and  smooth  convexity,  a  little  flattened 
towards  the  temples.  There  is  a  general  softness, 
harmony,  and  proportion  in  the  entire  contour  of 
the  head.  Some  differences  in  the  formation  of  the 
skull  have  been  observed  in  different  nations  of  the 
Caucasian  race ;  in  the  Turks,  for  instance,  a  singu- 
lar globularity  of  this  part  has  been  remarked ;  and 
in  the  Poles  and  Russians  a  considerable  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbits.  Bnt  we  have  not  sufficient  in- 
formation on  this  subject  to  lead  us  to  any  definite 
conclusions. 

In  the  Mongolian  variety  the  head  is  of  a  square 
form,  with  the  forehead  low  and  slanting.  The  or- 
bits are  large  and  open,  and  the  superciliary  arches 
elevated. 

In  the  Ethiopian  variety  the  front  of  tho  head  is 
laterally  compressed  and  considerably  elongated,  so 
that  the  length  of  the  whole  skull  from  the  teetb  to 
the  occiput  is  great.  It  forms  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  globular  head  of  some  Europeans,  and  to  the 
square  ncad  of  tho  Colmocks.  The  forehead  is  won- 
derfully narrowed  off.  and  the  face  widened  below ; 
the  frontal  bone  is  shorter,  and  it  and  the  parietal 
less  excavated  than  in  the  European.  The  temporal 
ridge  is  higher;  the  compression  of  the  front  of  the 
skull  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  temporal  mus- 
cles ;  the  foramen  magnum  is  larger  and  farther  back, 
and  the  apertures  for  the  nerves  arc  larger;  the 
Ixmy  substance  is  hard,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the 
skull  more  considerable;  the  organs  of  sense  are 
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OUTLINES  OF  GENERAL  ETHNOLOGY. 


V. 


more  developed,  and  the  narrow  forehead  and  pro- 
traded  muzzle  give  to  the  Negro  head  the  appear- 
ance of  a  decidedly  animal  character. 

Some  of  the  South  African  tribes  vary  a  little 
from  the  Negro  conformation  of  skull.  In  the  head 
of  a  Bushman,  given  by  Blumenbach,  the  cranium 
is  less  compressed,  the  orbits  and  cheek-bones  are 
wide,  and  the  jaws  not  prominent  There  are  other 
differences,  but  we  scarcely  know  sufficient  of  these 
tribes  to  class  them  under  any  given  variety.  The 
origin  of  the  Hottentots,  Caff  res,  Bushmen,  and  their 
subdivisions,  found  at  the  extremity  of  South  Africa, 
is  quite  unknown.  They  exhibit  characters  strong- 
ly approximating  to,  and  discrepancies  equally  de- 
viating from,  their  Negro  neighbours. 

The  American  head  is  thus  cliaracterized ;  broad 
cheek-boties,  depressed  forehead,  deep  orbits,  and 
the  nasal  cavity  generally  large. 

The  Esquimaux  and  Grecnlandcrs,  who  seem  to 
form  a  link  between  the  Americans  and  Mongo- 
lians, have  broad  cheek-bones,  large  jaws  and  face, 
flattened  nose,  the  crauiuni  sufficiently  ample,  but 
distinguished  by  a  posterior  elongation. 

The  Carib  tribes  are  conspicuous  for  a  most  re- 
markable depression  of  the  forehead,  which  defect, 
like  others  of  the  Americans,  they  increase  by  arti- 
ficial means.  The  hinder  parts  of  the  skull  greatly 
preponderate ;  the  face  is  large  and  muscular ;  the 
nasal  bono  neither  small  nor  flat;  the  cavity  is 
large,  and  the  jaws  and  teoth  exhibit  manifestations 
of  groat  strength. 

The  general  characters  in  this  respect  attributed 
to  tho  Malay  variety  are,  a  moderately- narrowed 
cranium  slanting  at  the  interior  and  upper  part ; 
face  large,  and  jaws  prominent.  But,  indeed,  the 
numerous  nations  comprehended,  with  not  much 
philosophical  precision,  under  this  variety,  exhibit 
very  various  and  opposing  characters ;  some  are  not 
distinguishable  in  the  formation  of  this  part  from 
Europeans,  some  partake  of  the  Mongole,  and  many 
of  the  Negro  type.  In  truth,  the  above  division  of 
skulls  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  though  sufficient 
for  general  purposes,  is  by  no  means  universally 
applicable. 

Camper  was  the  first  anatomist  who  distinguished 
and  described  in  an  accurate  manner  the  differences 
of  form  which  have  been  discovered  on  comparing 
the  Bkulls  of  different  races;  ho  invented  a  techni- 
cal method  by  which  he  imagined  he  could  display 
in  a  single  measurement  the  essential  difference  of 
skulls  as  to  form  and  capacity,  not  only  in  reference 
to  various  nations  of  men,  but  likewise  to  the  infe- 
rior species  of  animals;  this  method  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — The  basis  on  which  the  distinction  of  na- 
tions is  founded  may  be  displayed  by  two  straight 
lines,  one  of  which  is  to  be  drawn  through  the  mea- 
tus auditorius  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  and  the  other 
touching  the  prominent  centre  of  the  forehead,  and 
falling  thence  on  the  most  advancing  part  of  tho 
upper  jaw-bone,  the  head  being  viewed  in  profile. 
In  the  angle  produced  by  these  two  lines  the  dis- 
tinctions are  found  to  exist  in  different  nations  and 
species  of  animals.  The  heads  of  birds  display  the 
smallest  angle,  and  it  always  becomes  of  greater 
extent  in  proportion  as  the  animal  approaches  more 
nearly  the  human  figure.  In  one  species  of  the 
ape  tribe,  the  head  has  a  facial  angle  of  42  degrees ; 
in  another  of  the  same  family,  the  facial  angle  con- 
tains 60  degrees;  next  to  this  is  the  head  of  an 
African  Nejrro,  which,  as  well  as  the  Calmuck. 
forma  an  angle  of  70  degrees  ;  whilst  in  the  heads 
of  Europeans  it  contains  80  degrees.  On  this  dif- 
ice  of  10  degrees  in  the  facial  angle  the  supe- 
beauty  of  tho  European  depends;  while  the 
high  character  of  beauty,  in  some  ancient  works  of 


rior 
l^high 


statuary,  as  in  the  head  of  Apollo  and  the  Modi 
of  Sisocles,  is  given  by  au  angle  of  100  degree*. 

CUVIERS  CLASSIFICATION. 

Cutikk  distinguishes  only  three  races :  the  Cac- 
cabjax  or  White  ;  the  Mosoouax  or  Yellow  ;  and 
the  Ethiopiax  or  Black  ;  but  hesitates  whether  to 
refer  the  Malays,  Papuans,  and  South-Sea  blander* 
to  any  of  these  races.  The  American  he  classifies 
with  the  Mongolian.  "Although,"  aaya  that  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  "  the  human  species  would 
appear  to  be  single,  since  the  union  of  any  of  its 
members  produces  individuals  capable  of  propaga- 
tion, there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  hereditary  pe- 
culiarities of  conformation  observable,  which  consti- 
tute what  are  termed  races.  Three  of  these  in  par- 
ticular appear  eminently  distinct :  the  Caucasia*,  or 
white,  the  Mongolian,  or  yellow,  and  the 
or  netrro. 

"  The  Caucasian,  to  which  we  belong,  is 
guished  by  the  beauty  of  the  oval  which  forms  the 
head  :  and  it  is  this  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
most  civilized  nations, — to  those  which  have  gen- 
erally held  the  rest  in  subjection :  it  varies  in  com- 
plexion and  in  the  colour  of  the  hair. 

"The  Mongolian  is  known  by  his  projecting 
cheek-bones,  flat  visage,  narrow  and  oblique  eye- 


brows, scanty  beard,  and  olive  complexion.  Great 
empires  have  been  established  by  this  race  in  China 
ana  Japan,  and  its  conquests  have  sometime*  ex- 
tended to  this  side  of  the  Great  Desert ;  but  its 
civilization  lias  always  remained  stationary. 

"  The  Negro  race  is  confined  to  the  southward  of 
the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains :  its  colour  is  black, 
its  hair  crisped,  the  cranium  compressed,  and  nose 
flattened.  The  projecting  muzzle  and  thick  lips 
evidently  approximate  it  to  the  apes :  the  hordes 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  always  continued  bar- 
barous. 

"  The  name  Caucasian  has  been  affixed  to  the 
race  from  which  we  descend,  because  tradition  and 
the  filiation  of  nations  seem  to  refer  its  origin  to 
that  group  of  mountains  situate  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas,  whence  it  has  apparently  ex- 
tended by  radiating  all  around.  The  nations  of  the 
Caucasus,  or  the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  are 
even  now  considered  as  the  handsomest  on  earth. 
The  principal  ramifications  of  this  race  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  analogies  of  language.  The  Ar- 
menian or  Syrian  branch,  spreading  southward,  pro- 
duced the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  hitherto  on- 
tameable  Arabs,  who,  after  Mahomet,  expected  to 
become  masters  of  the  world  ;  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Jews,  the  Abyssinian*,  which  were  Arabian  colo- 
nies, and  most  probably  the  Egyptians.  It  is  from 
this  branch,  always  inclined  to 
have  sprung  the  most  widely  ei 
ligion.  Science  and  literature  have  sometimes  flou- 
rished among  its  nations,  but  always  in  a  strange 
disguise  and  figurative  style. 

"  The  Indian,  German,  and  IVlasgic  branch  is 
much  more  extended,  and  was  much  earlier  divided ; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  most  numerous i 
have  been  recognized  between  its  four 
languages— the  Sanscrit,  the  present  sacred  language 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  parent  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  dialects  of  Hmdostan ;  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Pelasgi,  common  parent  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  many  tongues  that  are  extinct,  and  of  all 
those  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  Gothic  or  Ten- 
tonic,  from  which  are  derived  the  language*  of  the 
north  and  north-west  of  Europe,  such  as  the  I 
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those  of  tlte  north-oast,  the  Russian, 
Polish,  Bohemian,  and  that  of  the  Vandala.  It  is 
by  this  great  and  venerable  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
stock,  that  philosophy,  the  arts  and  sciences,  ha\*e 
been  carried  to  their  present  state  of  advancement ; 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  the  depository  of  them 
for  thirty  centuries.  It  was  preceded  in  Europe  by 
the  Celts,  whose  tribes,  once  very  numerous,  came 
by  the  north,  and  are  now  confined  to  its  most 
western  extremities;  and  by  the  Cantabrians,  who 
passed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  and  have  become 
confounded  with  the  many  nations  whose  posterity 
have  intermingled  in  that  peninsula.  The  ancient 
Persians  originate  from  the  same  source  as  the  In- 
dians, and  their  descendants  still  present  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

"  The  Scythian  and  Tartar  branch,  extending  first 
towards  the  north  and  north-east,  and  always  wan- 
dering over  the  immense  plains  of  those  countries, 
returned  but  to  devastate  the  happier  abodes  of 
their  more  civilised  brethren.  The  Scythians,  who, 
at  so  remote  a  period,  made  irruptions  into  Upper 
Asia;  the  Parthiana,  who  there  destroyed  the 
Greek  and  Roman  domination;  the  Turks,  who 
there  subverted  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  subjugated 
in  Europe  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  the  Grecian 
people,  were  all  offsets  from  this  branch.  The  Fin- 
1  nnders  and  Hungarians  are  tribes  of  the  same  divi- 
sion, which  have  strayed  among  the  Sclavonic  and 
Teutonic  nations.  Their  original  country,  to  the 
north  and  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  still  con- 
tains inhabitants  who  hare  the  same  origin,  and 
speak  similar  languages;  bnt  these  are  mingled 
with  many  other  petty  nations,  variously  descended, 
and  of  different  lanpjnapes.  The  Tartars  remained 
unmixed  longer  than  the  others  throughout  that 
extent  of  conntry  included  between  tho  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  beyond  the  Irtisch,  from  which  they  so 
long  menaced  Russia,  and  whore  they  have  finally 
been  subjugated  by  her.  The  Mongoles,  however, 
have  minjried  their  blood  with  that  of  the  nations 
they  conquered,  many  traces  of  which  may  still  be 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Lesser  Tartarv. 

"  It  is  to  the  east  of  this  Tartar  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  race  that  the  Mongolian  race  begins, 
whence  it  extends  to  the  eastern  ocean.  Its  branches, 
the  Calmucks  and  Kalkas,  still  wandering  shep- 
herds, traverse  the  great  desert.  Thrice  did  their 
ancestors,  under  Attila,  Genghis,  and  Tamerlane, 
spread  far  the  terror  of  their  name.  The  Chinese 
are  the  most  anciently  civilized  branch,  not  only 
of  this  race,  but  of  all  known  nations.  A  third 
branch,  the  Mandshurs,  have  recently  conquered 
and  still  govern  China.  The  Japanese,  Coreans, 
and  nearly  all  the  hordes  which  extend  to  the  north- 
east of  Siberia,  subject  to  Russia,  are  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  a  great  measure,  as  originating  from  this 
race;  and  such  also  is  deemed  to  be  the  fact  with 
regard  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  various  islands 
bordering  on  that  archipelago.  With  the  exception 
of  some  Chinese  literati,  the  nations  of  the  Mongo- 
lian race  pertain  generally  to  different  sects  of  Bud- 
dism,  or  the  religion  of  Fo.  The  origin  of  this 
(Treat  race  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, as  that  of  ours  in  the  Caucasus;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  trace  with  the  same  certainty  the  filia- 
tion of  its  different  branches.  The  history  of  these 
wandering  nations  is  as  fugitive  as  their  establish- 
ments; and  that  of  the  Chinese,  confined  exclu- 
sively to  their  own  empire,  famishes  little  that  is 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  their  neighbours.  The 
affinities  of  their  languages  are  also  too  little  known 
to  direct  us  in  this  labyrinth. 

"  Tho  languages  of  the  north  of  the  peninsula  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  as  well  as  that  of  Thibet,  bear 


some  relation  to  the  Chinese,  at  least  in  their  mono- 
syllabic structure ;  and  the  people  who  sneak  them 
are  not  without  resemblance  to  the  other  Mongoles: 
but  the  south  of  this  peninsula  is  inhabited  by  Ma- 
lays, whose  forms  approach  them  much  nearer  to 
the  Indians,  and  whose  race  and  language  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  coasts  of  all  the  islands  of  the  In- 
dian archipelago.  The  innumerable  small  islands 
of  the  southern  ocean  are  also  peopled  by  a  hand- 
some race,  who  appear  to  hold  a  near  relation  to  the 
Indians,  and  whose  language  lias  much  affinity  with 
the  Malay :  but  in  the  interior  of  the  larger  islands, 
particularly  in  the  milder  portions  of  them,  there 
exists  another  race  of  men  with  black  complexions, 
and  Negro  faces,  all  extremely  barbarous,  which  are 
named  Alfourous  [see  article  Alforas]  ;  and  on  the 
coasts  of  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
are  other  Negroes  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  termed  Papous ; 
to  tho  latter  are  generally  referred  tho  natives  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land  [now  rapidly  approaching  to 
extermination,]  and  those  of  New  Holland  to  the 
Alfourons. 

4i  Neither  the  Malays  nor  the  Papous  arc  easily 
referable  to  either  of  the  three  great  races;  but  can 
the  former  be  clearly  distinguished  from  their  neigh- 
bours on  both  Bides,  the  Caucasian  Indians  and  the 
Mongolian  Chinese  ?  We  avow  that  we  cannot  dis- 
cern in  them  sufficient  traits  for  that  purpose.  Are 
the  Papous  Negroes,  which  may  formerly  have 
strayed  into  the  Indian  Ocean  ?  We  possess  nei- 
ther figures  nor  descriptions  precise  enough  to  ena- 
ble us  to  replv  to  this  question. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  both  continents, 
the  Samoyedes.  the  Laplanders,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
are  derived,  according  to  some,  from  the  Mongolian 
race :  bnt  others  regard  them  as  mere  degenerate 
offsets  from  tho  Scythian  and  Tartar  branches  of 
the  Caucasian  race. 

"The  Americans  have  not  yet  been  referred 
clearly  to  either  of  the  races  of  the  eastern  conti- 
nent; nevertheless,  they  have  no  precise  or  con  - 
stant  character,  which  can  entitloHhem  to  l>c  con- 
sidered as  a  particular  one.  Their  copper-coloured 
complexion  is  not  sufficient:  their  general  black 
hair  and  scanty  beard  would  induce  us  to  approxi- 
mate them  to  the  Mongoles,  if  their  defined  features, 
their  nose  as  projecting  as  ours,  their  large  and 
open  eyes,  did  not  oppose  such  a  theory,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  features  of  the  European.  Their 
languages  are  as  numberless  as  their  tribes,  and  no 
demonstrative  analogies  have  as  yet  been  obtained, 
either  with  each  other,  or  with  those  of  the  ancient 
world." 

FISCHER'S  CLASSIFICATION. 

Fischer,  in  his  Synnptis  Maaunalium,  indicates 
what  he  conceives  to  bo  seven  species  of  Homo 
(reducing  the  number  that  had  previously  been  as- 
signed by  Bory  St.  Vincent):  and  the  numerous 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  that  naturalist  being 
tolerably  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  value  of 
the  characters  presented,  whether  or  not  they  truly 
represent  the  real  distinctions,  or,  in  some  instances, 
similarity  be  confounded  with  indentity  (a  problem 
to  which  philology  seems  to  offer  the  only  key),  the 
outline  of  his  arrangement  may  be  transferred  to 
the  present  work,  where  it  may  chance  to  prove 
useful  to  some  observers.  His  supposed  tpteiea  are 
as  follow: — 

1.  H.  JapetieuM,  Borv;  corresponding  to  the  Cau- 
casian race  of  Cuvier. — This  is  distributed  under  three 
principal  varieties,  termed  Ctiucatictu,  Arabiriu, 
and  Indian:  of  these  the  first  is  arranged  i 
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subvarieties,  named  (kmmttm  (Orientali*),  Pcla- 
glut  (Meridionali*),  Celtic**  <  >,-,  JmtalU),  Oermani- 
cut  (Boreali*),  and  tjcbmmiru*  (Intermedin*),  which 
severally  comprehend  the  Caucasic,  Pelasgic,  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  ana  Sclavonic  (including  the  Sarmatic) 
nadona;  the  second  into  two  subvarieties,  Atlanti- 
eu*  (Ocadentali*),  and  Atlantic**  (Oriental**),  re- 
spectively containing  the  Phoenicians,  ancient  Nu- 
inidians,  and  Ooanches,  or  the  Panic  nations,  and 
the  Abyssinians,  primitive  Egyptians  (modern 
Copts),  Jews,  Armenians,  Arabians,  etc.,  or  the 
Coptic  and  Semitic  nations. 

2.  H.  Nept*nianu»,  Bory. — Ranged  nnder  three 
snbdi visions:  the  first  unnamed  (Qu.  Malayan** t) 
allied  to — probably  mnch  mingled  with— the  Indian 
variety  of  //.  Japetic**,  and  consisting  of  the  well- 
known  Malays,  which  people  the  coasts  only  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
o  -can,  Madagascar,  &c,  never  penetrating  inland ; 
the  second,  Occidcntali*,  comprising  the  New  Zea- 
landcrs,  and  natives  of  the  Society,  Friendly,  Sand- 
wich, and  other  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific 
ocean, — it  is  suggested,  also,  (but  with  due  and 
much  required  hesitation.)  the  ancient  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians:  the  third,  Papveneii,  composed  of  cer- 
tain inhabitants  of  part  of  the  north  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  the  shores  of  the  islands  Waigou,  Salwatv, 
Gammeu,  and  a  few  others,  is  obviously  a  hybrid 
race,  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Malay 
and  true  Papou.  Cuvier  has  remarked  the  affinity 
of  language  subsisting  between  the  Malays  and 
South  Sea  Islanders. 

3.  H.  Scythic**,  Borv. — The  first  division  of  this, 
unnamed  (Qu.  MongoUnaitf)  consists  of  the  Cal- 
mucks  and  other  Tartars;  the  second,  Sinic** 
{Homo  ginicu*  of  Bory),  of  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
«c. ;  and  the  third  and  hist,  Hyperboreu*  (Homo 
hyperbore**,  Bory),  of  the  Esquimaux.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  Mongolian  raw  of  Cuvier. 

4.  H.  American**,  Borv.— "  Specie*,"  the  author 
writes,  "  adkve  male  cognlta,  for  tan  tota  vel  ex  parte 
ad  Scythicam  redueenda,"  of  which  the  latter  only 
is  in  the  least  probable.  "  Autochthon**  Americte 
meridionali*,  in  ttirpe*  innumera*  duxtributi;  e.  g. 
Otnagua;,  Ouarani,  Coroadi,  Atnret,  Otomaqui,  Bo- 
tueudi,  Guinea;.  Chemical,  &c."  A  second  division 
is  designated  Patagonut,  (being  tho  Homo  Patago- 
nus  of  Bory,)  composed  of  the  large-statured  Pata- 
gonians. 

5.  H.  Columbian,  Bory. — The  ordinary  red  In- 
dian of  America. 

6.  H.  Akkiopicu*,  Bory. — Divided  into  the  true 
Negro,  not  otherwise  named;  Coffer,  Homo  Coffer, 
Borv,  inhabiting  Caffraria,  and  part  of  the  coast  of 
Madagascar;  Melanoide*  (Homo  melanin**,  Bory), 
tho  Papous  or  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Madagas- 
car, the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  the  islands  of  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  many  others,  also  of  Van 
Diemen'a  Land ;  and  Hottentot**  (Homo  Hottentot**, 
Bory),  the  Bush  and  other  Hottentots,  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  have  not  a  few  analogies  with 
the  nomadic  Mongolcs.   The  last  appear  to  have 

much  reduced  and  encroached  on,  till  a  rem- 
only  is  left  near  the  soath  coast  of  Africa, 
just  as  tho  Celts  are  now  confined  to  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe. 

7.  Lastly,  H.  Polynesia*,  Fischer  (H.  auMralari- 
cut,  Bory).— The  Alfourous,  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
of  hnman  beings :  comprising  the  inland  inhabitants 
of  the  Malay  peninsula,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  Madagascar,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland, 
Sec.   Such  is  the  arrangement  of  an  able  and  ac- 

nplitliod  naturalist,  published  in  1829. 
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PRICHARD'S  CLASSIFICATION. 

Pricjw  aro,  in  his  e'aborate  '  Researches  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,'  contends  strennomly 
and  successfully  for  unity  of  species  in  the  penus 
Homo.  The  following  are  the  leading  varieties  of 
Man  according  to  Dr.  Prichard. 

"On  comparing  the  principal  varieties  of  form 
and  structure  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  oi 
different  countries,  we  find  that  there  are  seven 
classes  of  nations  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  strongly  marked  lines.  Among  their  prin- 
cipal characteristics  are  peculiar  forms  of  the  skull, 
but  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  difference  which 
require  notice  and  particular  description.  These 
seven  principal  classes  are,  first,  those  nations  which 
in  the  form  of  their  skulls  and  other  physical  char- 
acters resemble  EcraorEAKS,  including  many  nations 
in  Asia  and  some  in  Africa ;  secondly,  races  nearly 
similar  in  figure,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  to 
the  Kalmucks,  Mongoles,  and  Chinese.  These  two 
first  classes  of  nations  will  be  designated,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  explained,  Iraki  as  and  Tlrakiar  nations, 
in  preference  to  Caucasian  and  Mongolian.  The 
third  class  are  tho  native  American  nations,  exclud- 
ing the  Esquimaux  and  some  tril>es  which  resemble 
them  more  than  the  majority  of  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World.  The  fourth  class  comprises  only  the 
HoTTKXTOT  and  Bushman  race.  A  fifth  class  are 
the  Neoroks;  the  sixth,  the  Papcas,  or  woolly  - 
haired  nations  of  Polynesia ;  the  seventh,  the  Al- 
fouroc  and  Australian  races.  The  nations  com- 
prised under  these  departments  of  mankind  differ 
so  strikingly  from  each  other,  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  include  any  two  of  them  in  one  section, 
and  there  is  no  other  division  of  the  human  family 
that  is  by  physical  traits  so  strongly  characterized. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  nations  that  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  falling  entirely  within  either  of  these  di- 
visions, but  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  approxi- 
mating to  one  or  another  of  them.''  Dr.  Prichard 
affirms,  of  the  Caucasian  race  of  Cuvier,  that,  "  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  traditions  of  all 
these  nations  deduce  their  origin  from  Caucasus," 
and  states,  of  his  Indo-Atlantic,  or  Iranian  nations, 
that  "  complexion  docs  not  enter  among  the  charac- 
ters of  this  type,  since  it  is  of  all  shades,  from  the 
white  and  florid  colour  of  the  northern  Europeans, 
to  the  jet-black  of  many  tribes  in  Lybia,  and  south- 
ward of  Mount  Atlas." 

LATHAM'S  CLASSIFICATION. 

Dr.  Latham  only  admits  three  great  primary 
divisions  of  the  human  race :  1st,  the  jArrnnjE.  cor- 
responding nearly  with  the  Iranian  race  of  Prichard ; 
2d,  the  MoKooLin.i ,  identical  with  Cuvier*s  group, 
and  embracing  the  Malay,  the  American,  and  the 
Australian;  and  3d,  the  Ati-antidj:  or  African  race, 
embracing  the  Semitic  nations. 

PICKERING'S  CLASSIFICATION. 

In  tho  7th  vol.  of  the  magnificent  report  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  published  by 
the  government  of  that  country,  Dr.  Pickering  has 
sketched,  from  personal  observation  chiefly,  eleven 
races  of  men,  under  which  he  classifies  all  known 
varieties  of  the  human  family.  An  outline  of  his 
valuable  observations  will,  it  is  thought,  form  a  valu- 
able addition  to  our  Appendix;  and  serve  to  reunite 
various  scattered  ethnographical 
the  body  of  our  Gazetteer. 

Dr.  Pritchard  commences  his  eniro 
by  remarking  that  three  races  of  men  are  familiarly 
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known,  and  are  admitted  by  general  consent.  "  The 
same  three  physical  races  have  been  considered  by 
eminent  naturalists  (who.  however,  have  not  tra- 
Telled)  to  comprise  all  the  vnrietiea  of  the  human 
family.  Blumenbach  has  indicated  a  fourth  race, 
the  Malay;  and  even  a  fifth  has  been  shadowed 
forth  in  the  accounts  of  the  Australian  seas.  It  was 
impossible,  howerer,  from  the  materials  famished 
by  books,  to  define  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
these  races ;  a  point  which  seemed  of  importance, 
as  forming  in  a  good  degree  the  basis  of  our  reason- 
ing on  the  whole  subject. 

"  This  then  was  one  of  the  objects  of  investiga- 
tion I  proposed  to  myself  on  joining  the  Exploring 
Expedition.  At  one  time  during  the  voyage,  I 
thought  my  task  nearly  accomplished;  and.  after 
visiting  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  I  actually 
penned  an  opinion,  that  the  races  of  men  were  five 
in  number,  soon,  however,  I  was  compelled  to  admit 
three  more :  neither  was  this  the  limit  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  nature,  iu  new  and  undreamt  of  combi- 
nations of  feature.  More  careful  observation  than 
at  the  outset  had  seemed  necessary  was  now  called 
into  requisition ;  and  often,  for  a  time,  I  expe- 
rienced perplexity.  One  difficulty  arose,  in  fixing 
in  tbe  mind,  while  passing  from  place  to  place,  the 
relative  shades  of  complexion.  Fortunately  for  my 
purpose,  tattooing  was  practised  in  many  of  tbe 
countries  visited,  and  these  markings  afforded  a  con- 
venient test  of  the  depth  of  hue.  Individuals,  also, 
of  three  or  mora  races  being  present  among  the 
crews  of  our  vessels,  afforded  the  means  of  making 
some  direct  comparisons.  In  the  end  all  difficulties 
vanished,  and  I  wan  enabled  to  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory conclusions.  It  should  be  observed,  that  in 
the  countries  visited  by  the  expedition,  tbe  inhabi- 
tants present  among  themselves  great  uniformity  of 
feature  and  complexion:  while  in  the  Arab  coun- 
tries and  in  Western  Hindustan,  there  is  an  aston- 
ishing diversity  of  aspect  in  the  population  ;  inde- 
pendently, to  all  appearance,  of  the  great  mixture, 
of  race*.  The  mountain-region  of  Abyssinia  is  said 
likewise  to  presents  seemingly  heterogeneous  popu- 
lation; but  tn  all  the  countries  which  I  have  myself 
visited,  the  varieties  of  feature  have  appeared  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  present  work. 

"I  have  seen  in  all  eleven  races  op  men;  and 
though  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  fix  a  positive  limit 
to  their  number,  I  confess,  after  having  visited  so 
many  different  parts  of  tbe  globe,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  where  to  look  for  others.  They  may  be  enu- 
merated conveniently  enough  in  the  order  of  com- 
plexion; and  beginning  with  tbe  lightest,  I  will 
add  Borne  of  the  more  obvious  distinctive  characters. 


a.  While. 


1. 
the 

flowing. 

2.  ABrssiaiAB. 
ing  florid ;  the 
ensped. 


Arabian.  The  nose  prominent,  the  lips  thin, 
beard  abundant,  and  the  hair  straight  or 


The  complexion  hardly  becom- 
and  the  hair 


Brotrn. 


3.  Mongolian.  Beardless,  with  the  hair  perfectly 
straight  and  very  long. 

4.  Hottentot.  Negro  features,  and  close  woolly 
hair ;  and  the  stature  diminutive. 

6.  Malay.  Features  not  prominent  in  the  profile; 
the  complexion  darker  than  in  the  preceding  races, 
and  the  hair  straight  < 


6.  Papcan.  Features  not  prominent  in  the  pro- 
file; the  beard  abundant,  the  skin  harsh  to  the 
touch,  and  the  hair  crisped  or  frizzled. 

7.  Negrillo.  Apparently  beardless ;  the  stature 
diminutive,  tbe  features  approaching  those  of  the 
Negro,  and  the  hair  woolly. 

8.  Indian  or  Telingan.  The  features  approach- 
ing those  of  the  Arabian ;  and  the  hair,  in  like  man- 
ner, straight  or  flowing. 

9.  Ethiopian.  Tho  complexion  and  features  in- 
termediate between  those  of  the  Telingan  and  Ne- 
gro; and  the  hair  crisped. 

d.  Blade. 

10.  Australian.  Negro  features,  but  combined 
with  straight  or  flowing  hair. 

11.  Neoro.  Close  woolly  hair;  the  nose  much 
flattened,  and  the  lips  very  thick. 

"  In  an  absolute  sense,  the  terms  white  and 
Hack  are  both  inapplicable  to  any  shade  of  the 
human  complexion;  but  they  are  sanctioned  by 
general  usage,  and  there  may  bo  some  convenience 
in  retaining  the  above  four  general  divisions.  Two 
of  the  races  may  therefore  be  designated  as  white, 
three  as  brown,  four  as  blackish-brown,  and  two  as 
black.  Five  of  tho  races  have  the  hair  straight  or 
flowing;  while  in  the  others  it  is  more  or  less 
crisped,  and  in  two  of  tbera  it  may  with  propriety 
be  termed  wool. 

"  Other  modes  of  associating  the  races  may  also 
be  mentioned.  Maritime  habits,  and  tbe  part  they 
appear  to  have  taken  in  colonixing  the  globe,  would 
lead  us  to  separate  the  Malay,  Negrillo,  and  Papuan, 
or  the  three  island  from  the  eight  continental  races. 

"  Again,  looking  to  their  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  six  of  the  races  may  be  regard- 
ed as  Asiatic  or  East  Indian,  and  four  as  African ; 
the  eleventh  (tho  white  race)  being  in  common,  or 
holding  geographically  an  intermediate  position. 

"  The  existence  of  races,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
a  phenomenon  independent  of  climate.  All  the  phy- 
sical races  that  occur  in  cold  regions  can  be  traced 
by  continuity  to  the  tropics,  where  moreover  we 
find  other  races  in  addition.  By  tbe  same  evidence 
of  geographical  continuity,  the  population  of  one 
hemisphere  can  be  satisfactorily  derived  from  tbe 
other;  but  a  difficulty  arises  in  narrowing  tbe  circle. 
On  tbe  one  hand,  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  trace 
the  four  African  races  to  any  part  of  Asia ;  and, 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  connect 
the  Mongolian  race  with  the  African  continent." 

Colour  of  the  »Jin  tn  different  race*  of  men. — The 
colouring  matter  is  understood  to  reside  in  a  mem- 
branous network  of  greater  or  less  density  extend- 
ing over  the  surface  of  the  body,  called  the  rete 
mucotum.  This  is  situated  between  the  chorion  or 
true  skin  and  the  cuticle.  The  rete  mucotum,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tbe  cutaneous  reticle,  con- 
xisfs  of  a  fine  texture  of  vessels,  containing  fluids  of 
different  shades  in  the  black  and  tawny  races.  It 
seems,  however,  doubtful  whether  any  such  mem- 
brane for  the  deposition  of  colouring  fluid  exists  in 
white  men,  though  the  varieties  of  fair  and  dark 
which  we  observe  among  them  would  seem  to  re- 
quire some  organisation  of  this  kind ;  nor  does  this 
theory  sufficiently  illustrate  the  occasional  instances 
of  pied  or  spotted  men.  The  human  skin  exhibits 
various  shades  of  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  and 
|  black.  There  is  every  possible  intermediate  shade 
between  the  fairest  white  and  tbe  deepest  black, 
but  no  one  gradation  of  colour  is  found  in  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  any  nation.   Generally  speaking,  how- 
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ever,  we  may  refer  all  the  national  varieties  of  col- 
our to  the  five  following  classes  :— 

(1.)  White,  accompanied  with  redness  of  cheeks. 
Tins  characterizes  all  the  Europeans  except  the 
Laplanders,  the  Western  Asiatics,  and  the  Northern 
Africans.  Considerable  variety  will  be  found  to  ex- 
ist in  the  colour  generally  called  white.  The  Al- 
bino possesses  a  skin  of  a  reddish  or  a  dead  white 
colour,  with  yellowish  white  or  milk-white  hair,  and 
red  or  verv  light  coloured  eyes.  The  hair  over  the 
whole  body  is  unusually  soft  and  white,  not  of  the 
hoary  colour  of  age,  nor  the  light  yellow  or  flaxen 
tint  of  the  fair-haired  races.  It  is  rather  that  sort 
of  colour  peculiar  to  a  white  horse.  These  pecu- 
liarities evidently  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  col- 
ouring principle,  which  is  much  the  same  in  the 
skin,  hair,  and  eves.  The  Utter  organs  are  in  the 
Albinos  peculiarly  sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  black  pigment,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  absorb  ita  superfluous  portions. 
Hence  we  find  the  eyelids  of  these  people  generally 
closed,  and  the  eye's  usually  exhibiting  some  ap- 
pearances of  morbid  phenomena.  But  in  twilight, 
dusk,  or  even  a  close  approach  to  darkness,  they 
see  remarkably  well.  This  peculiarity  exists  from 
birth,  never  changes,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
generation.  Some  would  refer  the  Albino  variety 
to  disease,  but  this  notion  appears  incorrect,  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  individuals  thus  characterized 
are  observed  to  be  perfectly  strong  and  healthy. 
This  variety  was  first  observed  in  the  Africans,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  that  race.  It  has, 
however,  never  occurred  except  in  detached  in- 
stances, for  though  it  is  observed  to  be  more  preva- 
lent in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  others,  the  no- 
tion of  entire  Albino  tribes  has  been  exploded. 
There  is  another  raco  of  men,  with  a  remarkably 
fair  complexion,  yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair,  and 
blue  or  gray  eyes.  In  theso  persons  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  are  easily  filled,  and  consequently  they 

and 


exhibit  a  general  sawruineous  tint,  deeper 
florid  in  the  face.  The  ancient  and  modern  Ger- 
mans belong  to  this  variety,  and  generally  the 
Danes,  Dutch,  Swedes,  English,  &c.  Lastly,  a 
race  very  extensive  is  found  with  skin  of  a  brown- 
ish white,  and  dark  brown  or  black  hair.  The 
Southern  Europeans  and  Western  Asiatics  are  of 
this  character. 

(2.)  The  second  grand  variety  in  human  colour  is 
1/eiloto  or  olive.  This  characterizes  all  the  Mongol- 
ian tribes,  and,  generally  speaking,  most  of  the  na- 
tives of  Upper  Asia. 

(3.)  Is  uie  red  or  copper  colour,  which  in  various 
shades  is  prevalent  over  the  entire  American  conti- 
nent, and  chiefly  confined  to  it. 

(4.)  Brown  or  tawny.  This  in  lighter  or  darker 
variations  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca,  and  is  extended  through  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 

(5.)  Black,  in  an  amazing  variety  of  shades,  char- 
acterizes all  the  African  continent,  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  excepted.  New  Holland,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and  some 
other  islands  of  the  South  sea.  It  is  mingled  with 
the  ordinary  colour  of  the  natives  in  Brazil,  Califor- 
nia, and  India. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  different  col- 
ours, thus  generally  described,  prevail  each  of  them 
in  all  the  individuals  of  the  race  ;  on  the 
there  are  considerable  gradations,  and 
i  have  been  found  among  the  Americans, 
and  individuals  are  constantly  produced  in  each  re- 
spective race,  with  characteristics  approaching  to 
those  of  some  other.  Children  born  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  different  races  hold  generally  a  middle 
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station  between  the  two.  Thus  the  iftdatto  form* 
a  medium  between  the  African  and  European.  The 
colour  will  be  more  or  less  dark  according  to  the 
complexion  of  the  European  father  and  mother. 
The  cheeks  are  not  ruddy,  and  the  hair  is  black  and 
curled,  but  leas  short  than  the  Negroes.  The  iris  is 
always  dark. 

From  the  Europeans  and  Mulattocs  proceed  what 
are  called  Tercerons.  These  generally  resemble 
Europeans.  The  hair  has  nothing  of  the  woolly  curl, 
the  skin  has  a  slight  brown  tint,  and  the  cheeks 
are  red.  The  offspring  of  these  last  and  the  Euro- 
peans are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  our  own  race 
An  opposite  course  will  reduce  the  Mulatto  off- 
spring to  the  characters  of  the  Negro,  and  by  inter- 
mixture with  the  latter,  the  fourth  generation  will 
be  perfectly  black.  From  the  native  Indians  and 
the  Europeans  are  liorn  3futizot.  They  are  much 
lighter  than  the  Mulattocs.  and  often  not  distin- 
guishable in  colour  from  Europeans.  The  small 
beard,  hands,  and  feet,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eves, 
mark  their  Indian  blood.  The  offspring  from  them 
and  European  fathers  are  in  all  respects  like  tbe 
Europeans.  From  Negroes  and  Americans  spring 
Zambot,  resembling  Mulattocs,  but  darker.  Among 
the  dark  races  are  sometimes  foui 
with  white. 

Under  this  head  of  colour,  we  may  briefly  i 
the  varieties  in  the  hair,  beard,  and  iris. 

The  structure  and  properties  of  the  hair  are 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  skin,  and  it  derives  the 
means  of  its  growth,  and  probably  its  colouring  mat- 
ter, from  the  cutaneous  vessels.  Each  hair  may  be 
traced  through  the  cuticle  and  surface  of  the  cutis 
to  a  bulb  partly  in  the  chorion,  and  partly  in  the 
cellular  membrane.  This  bulb  consists  of  a  thick 
outer  covering,  in  which  the  root  of  tbe  hair  and  a 
vascular  pulp  by  which  the  root  is  secreted,  are  con- 
tained. There  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  skin 
and  hair.  The  latter,  in  the  Albino,  as  before  ob- 
served, is  short  and  white.  A  light  complexion  and 
thin  skin,  are  usually  accompanied  with  fair  or  red 
hair,  and  darker  hair  usually  belongs  to  a  dark  col- 
our and  thick  skin.  In  the  coloured  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  the  hair  is  black  and  always  coarser 
than  that  of  Europeans.  In  the  spotted  Necroes 
the  hair  growing  out  of  a  white  patch  on  the  head, 
is  white,  a  presumptive  proof  that  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  the  same.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal differences  in  the  hair  are  four.  1.  Brownish, 
deviating  into  yellow  or  red,  or  into  black.  It  is 
copious,  long,  and  soft,  and  characterizes  the  na- 
tives of  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  and  some- 
what stronger  and  darker,  and  belongs  to  the  East- 
ern Asiatics  and  Northern  Africans,  and  tbe  Celtic 
and  Slavonic  races  in  Europe.  2.  Black,  strong, 
straight,  and  thin.  This  character  of  hair  belongs 
to  the  American  and  Mongolian  varieties.  3.  A 
softer  black,  thick,  and  curled,  is  found  among  the 
South-sea  islanders.  4.  Black  and  crisp,  in  all  the 
Negro  tribes.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here  that 
the  hair  of  the  African  has  been  ascertained  to  bear 
no  resemblance  to  wool  except  in 
that  it  has  all  the  characters  of  true  1 

The  above  divisions  hold  good  generally,  but  we 
find,  as  in  colour,  so  in  hair,  many  individual  excep- 
tions in  the  different  races.  As  great  differences 
are  observable  in  the  various  races  in  point  ot 
beard,  as  of  hair  generally.  Most  individuals  of  the 
dark  races  are  remarkably  deficient  in  this  particu- 
lar. The  Mongolians  have  much  less  beard  than 
the  Europeans,  and  it  grows  later.  The  Calmncks 
have  small  and  poor  mustacbios,  and  very  little  hair 
on  the  body.  The  Buriats  are  nearly  beard  lc**.  «o 
are  the  Tungooses  and  other  hordes  of  Eastern  Si- 
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beria.  The  Chinese  resemble  the  Mongolian  tribes 
in  this  particular;  but  contrary  to  their  practice  the 
latter  encourage  the  growth  or  the  beard.  The  cus- 
tom of  exterminating  the  beard  and  hair  on  the  body 
is  common  among  many  of  the  dark  nations :  but 
this  would  not  have  been  attempted,  and  could  not 
be  executed,  if  nature  had  furnished  them  in  this 
article  so  plentifully  as  she  has  done  the  Europeans. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  whether  the 
native  Americans  have  beards  or  not;  it  is  now 
completely  ascertained  that  they  have  beards,  but 
weak  and  imperfect,  and  that  the  practice  of  exter- 
minating them  is  general.  The  genuine  Negroes 
have  very  little  beard  or  growth  of  hair  over  the 
body.  But  the  South-sea  islanders  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  these  excrescences. 

An  analogy  similar  to  that  between  the  hair  and 
skin  exists  between  the  latter  and  the  iris  of  the 
eye.  New-bom  children  in  Europe  have  generally 
light  eyes  and  hair,  and  both  gradually  darken  in 
those  of  dark  complexion.  In  old  persons,  as  the 
hair  turns  gray,  the  eye  loses  a  portion  of  its  colour. 
In  the  Albino  there  is  an  entire  deficiency  of  proper 
colouring  matter,  so  that  the  iris  has  a  reddish  hue 
from  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries.  The 
same  sympathetic  variations  in  the  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes  are  also  observable  in  other  animals.  The 
principal  colours  of  the  human  eye  are  bine,  pac- 
ing to  grayish  in  the  lighter  tints,  a  sort  of  obscure 
orange,  a  kind  of  middle  tint  between  blue  and 
orange,  sometimes  very  green  in  red-haired  persons ; 
and  lastly,  brown,  verging  to  hazel  on  the  one  side, 
and  black  on  the  other.  To  these  the  reddish  eye 
of  the  Albino  mav  be  added.  These  varieties  occur 
constantly  in  individuals  of  the  same  race  and  fa- 
mily. Sometimes  they  are  confined  to  particular 
tribes  of  the  same  nation.  Tho  Oothlanders  of 
Sweden  are  described  with  light  hair  and  grayish 
eyes.  The  Findlanders  with  yellow  hair  and  brown 
eyes,  and  the  Laplanders  with  both  black.  Blue 
eyes  with  yellow  hair  have  always  marked  the  Ger- 
manic tribes.  Blue  eyes  with  black  or  dark  hair 
form  a  combination  not  uncommon  among  the  tribes 
of  Kurdistan,  and  others  of  the  Caucasian  race,  who 
inhabit  elevated  situations  in  Asia.  The  iris  is  dark 
in  all  the  coloured  varieties,  but  in  the  Negro  it  is 
so  black  as  to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty  from 
the  pupil. 

I.-THE  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

44 1  have  thought,"  says  Dr.  Pickering,  the  sub- 
stance of  whose  work  we  now  proceed  to  condense, 
"  I  have  thought  to  distinguish  in  the  Mongolian 
race  physical  traits  and  a  stvle  of  feature,  at  vari- 
ance in  some  respects  with  those  of  the  remaining 
series  of  races.  One  of  these  peculiarities  consist* 
in  the  occurrence  of  a  feminine  aspect  in  both  sexes. 
In  the  absence  of  any  striking  difference  in  stature 
or  dress,  I  have  often  seen  the  stranger  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  men  from  women ;  a  difficulty  not  de- 
pending altogether  on  the  absence  of  a  beard,  and 
which,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  does  not 
take  place  in  the  other  races.  Tho  well-charac- 
terised Mongolian  head  is  less  compressed  at  the 
sides  than  is  the  head  in  the  other  races,  so  that 
when  viewed  in  front,  it  presents  a  more  rounded 
contour.  The  forehead  recedes,  but  in  continuation 
if  a  general  curve  from  tho  chin  upwards;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  nose  is  likewise  arched. 
The  latter  withal  is  less  prominent  than  in  the 
White  race,  and  the  lips  are  somewhat  thicker. 
The  complexion  is  always  sufficiently  light  to  show 
a  flush,  and  in  the  far  north,  it  sometimes  beco:nes 
decidedly  florid.   This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 


the  coast-tribes  of  North-west  America ;  and  indeed  j 
I  have  seen  among  them  two  females,  in  all  proba- 
bility of  unmixed  race,  who,  from  their  fair  com- 
plexion, might  very  well  have  passed  for  Europeans. 
The  Mongolian  is  pre-eminently  a  beardless  race : 
the  chin  often  remaining  perfectly  smooth,  even  to 
extreme  age.  In  the  instances  where  a  thin  beard 
does  make  its  appearance,  I  have  never  seen  it  at- 
tain a  greater  length  than  two  or  three  inches,  and 
it  was  always  perfectly  straight.  The  bair  also  has 
appeared  to  me  more  uniformly  straight,  and  to  have 
a  tendency  to  grow  longer  than  in  the  other  races ; 
when  left  to  itself,  I  think  it  will  not  unfrequently 
reach  the  ground.  As  to  the  4  oblique  eye,'  so  gene- 
rally spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  I 
have  found  it  among  them  in  some  instances,  and 
also  among  the  Chinooks  of  North-west  America ; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  much  use  of  it  as 
a  distinctive  character.  I  have  moreover  seen  indi- 
viduals of  the  Malay  race  having  their  eyes  small, 
and  as  if  half-closed,  and  I  am  induced  to  think 
some  confusion  may  have  arisen  from  this  source. 
1  was  not  more  successful  with  the  alleged  4  absence 
of  a  projecting  inner  angle  to  the  lids,'  which  lias 
likewise  been  spoken  of  as  a  Chinese  peculiarity. 
Some  writers  have  found  a  want  of  clearness  in  the 
ttirrotica,  or  4  white  of  the  eye,'  of  the  aboriginal 
American,  a  point  I  have  not  examined,  but  which 
stems  to  deserve  attention. 

"The  Arctic  regions  seem  exclusively  possessed 
by  the  Mongolian  race,  which  besides  is  diffused 
through  a  greater  variety  of  climates  than  any  other, 
nnd  over  a  far  larger  area.  This  comprises  about 
one-half  of  Asia,  and,  with  a  slight  exception,  all 
aboriginal  America,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
land-surface  of  the  globe.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent encroach  mcnU,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
American  continent  is  still  inhabited  by  Mongolian 
tribes ;  and  while  some  of  them  wander  towards  the 
North,  further  than  civilized  man  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  follow,  others  are  still  the  nearest  dwellers 
to  the  Southern  pole." — See  the  ethnographical  sec- 
tion in  article  MoxooMa. 

The  American  Race. — The  American  aborigines 
are  generally  distinguished  by  long,  straight,  black 
hair,  thin  beards,  prominent  cheek-bones,  a  copper 
or  brown-red  colour,  varying  to  lighter  or  darker 
shades,  thick  lips,  black  eves,  often  obliquely  placed 
as  in  other  Mongnlian  nice*,  and  noses  cither  flat  or 
aquiline.  41  In  referring  to  such  exceptions  ns 
exist  to  this  description,"  savs  Mr.  Bradford,  in  his 
4  American  Antiquities,' 44  we  should  not  forget  that 
tribal  distinctions  are  everywhere  maintained  with 
great  tenacity,  and,  of  consequence,  that  to  such  oc- 
casional aberrations  from  the  common  standard  as 
have  originated  among  any  particular  family,  a 
great  opportunity  for  perpetuation  has  been  afforded. 
The  uniformity  of  the  American  physical  appear- 
ance haa,  however,  struck  most  travellers  and  natu- 
ralists with  great  force.  The  testimony  of  a  few 
may  be  cited,  though  authorities  might  easily  be  ac- 
cumulated. 4  Tho  Indians  of  New  Spain,'  says 
Humboldt,  4  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  ! 
who  inhabit  Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
They  have  the  same  swarthy  and  copper  colour,  flat 
and  smooth  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye, 
with  tho  corner  directed  upwards  towards  the  tem- 
ples, prominent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  gentleness  in  the  mouth  strongly  con- 
trasted with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.'  '  Over  a 
million  and  a  half  of  square  leagues,  from  the  Terra 
del  Fuego  islands  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
Behring's  straits,  we  are  struck  at  the  first  glance 
with  the  general  resemblance  in  the  features  of  the 
inhabitant*.'    4  The  Indians,'  says  Ulloa,  '  are  of  a 
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copper  colour,  which  by  the  action  of  the  ran  and 
air  grows  darker.  I  mutt  remark  that  neither  heat 
nor  cold  produce*  any  sensible  change  of  colour,  bo 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  are  easily 
confounded  with  those  of  the  hottest  plains;  and 
those  who  live  under  the  line  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed by  the  colour  from  those  who  inhabit  the  fortieth 
degrees  of  north  and  south  latitude.'  1 1  had  no 
sooner  beheld  these  Americans,'  observes  the  enter- 
prising Ledyard  of  the  natives  of  Nootka,  '  than  I 
set  them  down  for  the  same  kind  of  people  that  in- 
habit the  opposite  side  of  the  continent.  They  are 
rather  above  the  middle  stature,  copper-coloured, 
and  of  an  athletic  make ;  they  have  long  black  hair.' 
'  I  have  been  forcibly  struck,'  says  Mr.  Flint,  4  with 
the  general  resemblance  in  the  countenance,  make, 
conformation,  manners,  and  habits  of  the  Indians. 
A  Ravage  of  Canada  and  the  Kio-del-Norte  are  sub- 
stantially alike;  they  are  all,  in  my  mind,  unques- 
tionably from  a  common  stock.'  One  testimony, 
still  more  explicit,  if  possible,  may  be  added.  Ulloa, 
upon  his  return  from  South  America,  touched  at 
Louiaburg,  at  which  place  he  remarks,  '  In  this  and 
the  adjacent  island*  were  a  considerable  number  of 
inhabitants,  born  in  the  country,  or  on  the  main 
land;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  these  Indians  not  only 
resemble  those  of  Peru  in  complexion  and  aspect, 
but  there  is  also  a  considerable  affinity  between 
their  manners  and  customs ;  the  only  visible  differ- 
ence is  in  suture,  and  in  this  the"  advantage  lies 
visibly  on  the  side  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  north- 


"  That  this  uniformity  is  universal,  and  applies  to 
all  the  tribes,  cannot  be  maintained,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  existed.  But  yet  no 
varieties  have  been  observed  which  approach  the 
Indians  anywhere  near  the  white  and  black  races, 
and  where  an  exception  occurs  in  one  particular, 


the  other  peculiarities  are  still  retained.  It  is  true, 
many  statements  have  been  made  concerning  the 
existence  of  white  and  black  Indians,  but,  upon  exa- 
mination, they  are  found  to  have  proceeded  usually 
from  the  early  travellers,  who  were  often  vague  and 
exaggerated  in  their  use  of  terms,  or  to  have  been 
founded  upon  misnomers,  or  to  have  related  to  tribes 
who  had  intermarried  with  Europeans.  An  instance 
of  the  erroneous  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  a  misnomer  is  afforded  in  a  tribe  of  the  Cau- 
casus, who,  though  called  1  the  Black  Circassians, 
are  of  a  very  fair  complexion.1  Thus,  in  America, 
the  tribes  of  the  upper  Orinoco,  who  have  been 
styled  '  White  Indians,  according  to  Humboldt,  who 
had  an  opportunity  for  personal  examination,  differ 
from  other  Indians  only  by  a  much  less  tawny  skin, 
having,  at  the  same  time,  the  features,  the  stature, 
and  the  smooth,  straight  black  hair  of  their  race. 
The  Arkansas  in  North  America,  of  whom  the  same 
assertion  has  been  made,  though  not  of  a  copper 
colour,  are  dark  and  tawny,  and  possess  all  the  In- 
dian peculiarities  of  form  and  feature.  An  idea  may 
be  gathered  of  the  inaccurate  notions  formerlv  pre- 
vailing upon  this  subject,  by  the  assertion  of  Charle- 
voix, that  several  tribes,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  Esquimaux,  have  white  hair ;  indeed  he  adds  of 
the  Utter  nation  that  thev  have  a  beard  '  so  thick 
up  to  their  eyes  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any 
features  of  their  face,'  that '  they  are  tall  and  pretty 
well  shaped,'  and  that '  their  skin  is  white  as  snow".* 
Frezier  also  says,  that  tbo  Fuegians  are  almost  as 
white  as  Europeans,  a  statement  abundantly  dis- 
proved by  subsequent  observations.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  snowing  now  restricted  these  apparent  ex- 
ceptions are,  and  in  order  to  indicate  the  general 
predominance  of  those  characteristics  which  mark 
the  race,  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  a  brief  physical 


synopsis  of  the  tribes,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  oT 
various  travellers. 

'♦The  Esquimaux  have  generally  been  distin- 
guished from  the  American  race,  in  consequence  of 
their  colour,  diminutive  stature,  and  other  peculiar- 
ities, but  it  is  apprehended,  that  in  producing  these 
signs  of  difference,  so  far  as  they  really  exist,  na- 
tural causes,  such  as  food,  mode  of  life  and  climate, 
have  chiefly  operated.  The  strongest  evidence, 
however,  of  their  affiliation  to  the  other  Indian  tribes 
is  afforded  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Fue- 
gians, who  occupy  a  region  where  simitar  causes 
nave  existed  and  produced  the  same  results.  '  The 
general  form  of  the  Fuegians  is  peculiar,  the  hear! 
and  body  being  particularly  large,  and  the  extremi- 
ties unusually  small ;  but  the  feet  are  broad  though 
short  This  peculiarity,  no  doubt,  is  owing  to  their 
mode  of  life,  &c.  From  the  same  cause,  want  of 
exercise,  this  is  the  form  of  the  Esquimaux  and  the 
Laplanders.'  The  Fuegians  have  generally  straight, 
long,  and  jet  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  a  broad  face, 
black,  angular  Chinese  eyes,  copper  complexion  and 
small  stature.  In  the  work  just  cited,  there  arc 
several  interesting  descriptions  of  particular  in- 
dividuals of  this  tribe,  as  follows: 
ion  of  this  man  was  dark,  his  skin  of  a  copper  colour, 
the  native  hue  of  the  Fuegian  tribes,  the  eyes  and 
hair  black, — this  is  universal,  as  far  as  1  have  seen, 
and  predominant  throughout  all  the  aborigines  of 
America,  from  the  Fuegians  to  the  Esquimaux.' 
And  again,  '  the  features  of  this  individual  were 
rounder  than  they  generally  arc  among  those  of  his 
nation,  the  form  of  whose  countenance  resembles 
that  of  the  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux.  They  have 
broad  faces  with  projecting  cheek  bones ;  the  eves 
of  an  oval  form,  and  drawn  towards  the  temples.* 
The  stature  of  the  Fuegians  is  generally  from  four 
feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  six  inches,  and  their 
figures  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux."— 
See  article  Fteoo  (Tiekra-dkl). 

"The  Patagonians  afford  a  striking  instance  of 
the  exaggerated  and  gross  inaccuracies  which  per- 
vade many  of  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Indeed  it  is  but  recently  that  the  fanciful  stories 
which  had  been  propagated  concerning  the  stature 
of  these  natives  have  been  disproved ;  and  s  careful 
examination  of  all  the  authorities,  together  with  the 
observation  of  recent  voyagers,  has  satisfactorily 
shown  that  their  height  has  been  greatly  over-esti- 
mated. The  medium  stature  of  this  race  appears 
to  be  from  five  feet  ten  inches  to  six  feet.  Falkner, 
however,  bore  impartial  and  correct  testimony. 
'  The  Patagonians,  or  Puelches,'  he  says,  '  are  a 
large-bodied  people,  but  I  never  beard  of  that  gi- 
gantic race  which  others  have  mentioned,  though  I 
have  seen  persons  of  all  the  different  tribes  of  south- 
ern Indians.'  The  colour  of  the  Patagonians  is  a 
rich,  reddish  brown,  rather  darker  than  copper,  the 
head  is  long,  broad,  and  flat,  the  forehead  low.  the 
face  of  a  square  form,  the  eyes  small  and  often 
obliquely  placed,  the  nose  rather  flat,  but  sometimes 
aqniiine,  the  hair  long,  lank,  and  black,  and  the 
beard  thin.  Proceeding  to  the  north,  the  nomade 
Pehuenches  and  the  Arancauians,  according  to  Mr. 
Pocppig,  '  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  great 
copper-coloured,  or  Patagonian  race.'  The  Arau- 
cauians  are  of  a  reddish  brown  or  copper  colour,  are 
finely  shaped  and  muscular,  and  have  small  black 
eyes,  a  broad  face,  flnttish  nose,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  no  beard.  Ono  tribe  it  has  been  thought  offers 
an  exception  to  this  description, — the  Boroanes,  or 
Borea  Indians  living  near  Valdivia,  in  Chile.  Borne 
of  them  are  said  to  have  light  eyes,  a  fair  complex- 


ion and  red  hair.   Frezier  dif 


f  this  objection, 


for  he  says,  in  speaking  of  those  who  are  thus  dis- 
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tingnished,  1  these  are  descended  from  the  women 
taken  in  the  Spanish  town*  tbey  destroyed;  his 
i  statement  is  folly  confirmed  also  by  Ulloa,  who 
traces  this  diversity  to  the  same  cause." — See  arti- 
cles Araucahian*,  ami  Patagonia. 

"  The  present  Peruvian  Indians,  who  are  of  the 
same  race  as  the  ancient  inhabitants,  are  described 
as  of  a  copper  colour,  with  high  cheek  bones,  small 
black  eyes  Bet  widely  apart,  hair  coarse  and  black, 
without  any  inclination  to  curl,  beard  scanty,  nose 
somewhat  flattened,  small  stature,  and  the  feet 
small:  these  characters  are  of  general  prevalence 
among  all  the  natives.  The  Bolivian  Indiana,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ruscbenberger,  are  dark  copper- 
coloured,  the  nose  is  flattened,  and  the  eyes  are 
obliquely  placed."— See  article  Peru. 

"  In  general,  the  same  physical  description  will 
apply  to  the  numerous  hordes  of  Brazil*  The  Mon- 
gul  physiognomy  is  more  striking  in  these  tribes 
than  in  those  of  any  other  part  of  America.  Prince 
Maximilian  describes  one  of  these  Indians  as  '  dis- 
tinguished from  all  the  rest  by  his  Cabnuck  phy- 
siognomy ; '  but  the  same  characters  are  of  almost 
universal  prevalence.  Passing  further  to  tbe  north, 
but  little  variation  from  this  type  can  be  found  in 
the  tribes  inhabiting  Guiana  and  Colombia.  Hum- 
boldt has  termed  the  complexion  of  the  Chaymas 
and  other  natives  of  this  region,  a  dull  brown  or 
brown-red,  inclining  to  a  tawnv  colour,  and  he  adds, 
that  they  resemble  the  Monguls,  by  the  form  of  the 
eye,  their  high  cheek  bones,  their  straight  hair,  and 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  beard. 

"  The  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  at  the 
discovery  consisted  of  two  classes,  differing  slightly 
in  appearance,  and  more  considerably  in  manners 
and  character.  The  Charibs,  who  occupied  the 
small  islands  of  the  southern  part  of  this  group, 
were  of  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  indomitable  disposition. 
The  Arrowauks,  who  resided  in  the  larger  and 
northernmost  islands,  were  of  a  milder  character, 
and  appear  to  have  possessed  more  of  the  arts  of 
civilisation.  Tbe  Charibs  were  of  a  tawny  or  dark- 
brown  complexion,  middling  stature,  robust,  and 
muscular,  with  small  black  eyes,  long  straight  black 
hair,  scanty  beard,  and  flat  retreating  foreheads. 
The  Arrowauks  were  taller  than  tho  former  race, 
and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  their  foreheads  were 
flat,  though  not  so  retreating  as  those  of  the  Charibs, 
the  hair  was  straight,  black,  and  lank,  the  beard 
scanty,  the  eyes  black,  cheek  bones  prominent,  the 
i  broad,  and  the  nose  flat."— See  article  Carib- 


"  The  Mexican  Indians  have  generally  'a  swarthy 
and  copper  colour,  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard 
and  squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the  corner  directed 
upwards  towards  the  temples,  prominent  check 
bones,  and  thick  lips.'  Clavigero  says,  that  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the  Mexicans  pro- 
per, were  the  same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  nations, 
so  that  the  description  of  the  one  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  rest ;  he  considers  the  colour  of  tho 
ski i:.  however,  as  olive.  According  to  Humboldt, 
the  Aztec  and  Otomite  tribes  have  more  beard  than 
the  others,  and  many  of  them  wear  small  mustaches." 
— See  ethnographical  section  of  article  Mexico. 

"  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Upper  California, 
when  first  observed  by  the  early  Spanish,  travellers, 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  those  living  in  the  ad- 
joining peninsula.  Though  the  different  tribes 
varied  in  some  unimportant  particulars,  they  bore  a 
general  resemblance  to  each  other; — and  though 
are  described  as  of  a  diminutive  size,  they 
usually  of  ordinary  stature.  They  were  of  a 
er  colour  than  the  natives  of  the  more  sou  " 
provinces,  their  lips  were  large  and  projecting, 


broad  and  flat,  foreheads  low,  beard  scanty,  and  hair 
straight  and  black ; — long  beards,  it  is  said,  have 
occasionally  been  observed.  This  was  one  of  the 
localities  where  American  negroes  have  been  placed, 
an  idea  which  the  following  passage  from  \  enegas 
may  possibly  dispose  of.  '  It  is  known,1  he  says, 
*  that  some  ships  have  left  Mulattoes  and  Mestizoes 
at  Cape  San  Lucas.'  4  Father  Juan  de  Torquemada 
tells  us  that  the  Californians  showed  no  manner  of 
surprise  at  the  sight  of  negroes,  there  being  some 
of  that  caste  among  them,  the  race  of  those  who  had 
been  left  by  a  ship  from  the  Philippine  islands.' 
The  nations  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Columbia  river 
generally  resemble  each  other  in  their  physical 
appearance.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  4  the  com- 
plexion is  the  usual  copper-coloured  brown  of  the 
North  American  tribes,  though  rather  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Indians  of  tbe  Missouri ;'  the  month  is 
wide  and  the  lips  are  thick ;  the  nose  is  wide  at 
the  extremity,  and  low  between  the  eyes ;  tbe  eves 
arc  generally  black,  the  face  broad,  forehead  flat, 
and  the  hair  straight  and  black.  The  form  of  the 
forehead  arises  from  artificial  compression  of  the 
cranium,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  forehead  often  runs  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
nose  to  tbe  crown  of  the  head.  Further  to  tbe 
North  and  along  the  Pacific,  tribes  have  been  ob- 
served, which  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  a 
lighter  complexion.  The  Cheyennea  and  other 
tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  south-western  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  though  differing  somewhat  in  fea- 
tures and  size,  4  still,  in  the  direction  of  the  eye,  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek  bonea,  tbe  form  of  the  lips, 
chin,  and  retreating  forehead,  are  precisely  similar' 
to  the  Missouri  Indiana."— Sec  articles  California 
and  Orroom. 

"The  Osages  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall,  well 
made,  of  a  tawnv  red  colour,  with  aquiline  features, 
prominent  cheek  bones,  and  straight  black  bair. 
4  They  do  not  seem  to  differ  in  point  of  features  and 
colour  from  the  Missouri  Indians;  their  stature  is 
bv  no  means  inferior  to  the  latter.'  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge  also  remarks  of  this  tribe,  that  4  thev  have 
been  noted  for  their  uncommon  stature.  This  is 
somewhat  exaggerated,  though  they  are  undoubtedly 
above  the  ordinary  size  of  men.  Tbe  wandering, 
or  semi-wandering  nations  of  Louisiana  may  be 
characterized  a*  exceeding  the  whites  in  stature.' 
The  Arkansas  are  dark,  but  not  copper-coloured, 
they  possess  fine  aquiline  features,  scanty  beards, 
long  black  hair  and  elongated  angular  eyes.  The 
same  general  characteristics  as  those  already  indi- 
cated, with  the  exception  of  a  greater  prominence 
of  the  cheek  bones,  mark  the  Sioux,  Pawnees,  and 
other  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Mandans,  however,  appear  to  have  a 
lighter  colour,  and  though  possessing  the  Indian 


form  in  other  respects,  their  hair  in  some  instances 
is  of  a  light  chestnut  colour  and  tho  eyes  are  of  a 
bluish  cast.  But  connected  as  they  are  by  affinities 
in  language  to  other  tribes,  whose  Indian  physi- 
ognomy cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  possible  that  th'ese 
peculiarities  have  been  produced  by  an  intermixture 
of  the  race. 

44  4  We  see  nothing,'  says  Charlevoix.  4  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  Natchez,  that  distinguishes 
them  from  the  other  savages  of  Canada  and  Louisi- 
ana;' the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
all  the  southern  Indians,  and  a  description  of  one 
tribe  will  therefore  answer  for  the  rest.  'The 
Chicknsaws,'  says  Mr.  Adair,  4  are  a  comely,  plea- 
sant looking  people.  Their  faces  are  tolerably 
round,  contrary  to  the  visage  of  the  Choc  taws,  which 
to  flatness,  as  is  tho  cast;  of  most  of 
The  lips  of  the  Indians 
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in  general  are  thin,  their  eye*  are  small,  sharp  and 
black,  and  their  hair  is  lank,  coarse  and  darkish ; 
they  pluck  their  boards.1 

"The  similarity  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
numerous  tribes  of  the  Alffonqutn-Lenape  race  and 
of  the  Iroquois  was  equally  striking.  Smith  de- 
scribes the  PowhatanB  as  generally  tall  and  of  good 
proportions,  with  a  brown  colour,  black  hair,  and 
little  beard.  Loskiel  says  that 1  the  Delaware*  and 
Iroquois,  and  other  nations  in  league  with  them,  re- 
semble each  other  much,  both  as  to  their  bodily  and 
mental  qualifications.  Their  skin  is  of  a  reddish 
brown,  nearly  resembling  copper,  but  in  different 
shades.  Some  are  of  a  brown  yellow,  not  much 
differing  from  the  mulattoes ;  some  light  brown, 
hardly  to  be  known  from  a  brown  European,  except 
by  their  hair  and  eyes.  The  former  is  jet  black,  stiff, 
lank,  and  coarse,  and  almost  like  horse  hair.'  Smith 
describes  the  Iroquois  as  tall,  beardless,  of  a  tawny 
complexion,  and  having  black  uncurled  hair ;  and 
Charlevoix,  as  of  a  lofty  suture,  with  black  hair 
and  a  scanty  beard.  '  The  colour  of  the  savages,'  he 
says,  4  does  not  prove  a  third  species  between  the 
white  and  black,  as  some  people  have  imagined. 
They  are  very  swarthy  and  of  a  dirty  dark  red.' 
The  Knistoneaux,  a  branch  of  the  Algonquin  race, 
who  had  penetrated  the  farthest  towards  the  north- 
cast,  and  inhabited  the  territory  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  bay,  the  St.  l^awrence 
and  Churchill  rivers,  are  described  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie 
'as  of  moderate  stature.  Their  complexion  is  of  a 
copper-colour,  and  their  hair  black,  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  natives  of  North  America.  It  is  cut 
in  various  forms  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  several 
tribes,  and  by  some  is  left  in  the  long  lank  flow  of 
nature.  They  very  generally  extract  their  beards ; 
their  eyes  are  black,  keen,  and  penetrating— their 
countenance  open  and  agreeable.'  Some  individuals 
have  been  seen  with  full  beards.  The  tract  of 
country  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Knisteneaux 
is  inhabited  by  the  Chippewvans — all  the  territory 
between  60"  and  65°  N  lat.  and  long.  110"  and  100° 
West,  thev  consider  as  their  lands  and  home.  But 
tribes  of  this  race  border  in  the  cast  on  the  Knis- 
teneaux,  and  extend  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific,  and 
on  the  north  to  the  territory  of  the  Esquimaux.  At 
least  this  is  to  be  inferred  from  ethnographical  an- 
alogies, for  tribes  who  speak  their  language  are 
found  over  this  vast  district  even  as  far  south  as 
lat.  62°  N  on  the  Columbia  river.  '  Their  complex- 
ion is  swarthy,'  says  M'Kenzie,  'their  features 
coarse,  and  their  hair  lank — but  not  always  of  a 
dingy  black — nor  have  they  universally  the  piercing 
eye  which  generally  animates  the  Indian  counte- 
nance.' 'The  men  in  general  extract  their  beards, 
though  some  of  them  are  seen  to  prefer  a  bushy 
black  beard  to  a  smooth  chin.'  The  tribes  situate 
to  the  westward  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pacific,  have 
been  described  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  complexion,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a 
'light  copper-colour,'  accompanied  with  long  lank 
hair  and  black  eyes.  Mr.  Hearne  remarks  of  these 
Indians,  that  their  complexion  'is  somewhat  of  the 
copper  cast,  inclining  rather  towards  the  dingy 
brown ;'  that  their  foreheads  are  low,  check  bones 
high,  eyes  small,  and  their  hair  black,  strong  and 
straight  '  Few  of  the  men  have  any  beard ;  this 
seldom  makes  its  appearance  until  they  arrive  at 
middle  age.'  " — See  ethnographical  section  of  article 
America. 

*'  The  Esquimaux  inhabit  all  the  northern  regions 
of  the  continent  stretching  along  the  Arctic  seas 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  a  considerable 
distance  south  along  the  shores  of  the  two  oceans. 
The  western  tribes  appear  to  be  the  most  assimilated 


to  the  general  type  of  the  American  race,  and  as 
their  language  and  customs  connect  them  with 
those  toward  the  cast,  it  is  possible  that  the  varieties 
observed  in  the  colour  and  features  of  the  latter  are 
owing  to  foreign  causes.  Generally  upon  the  north- 
ern coast  opposite  to  Asia,  the  inhabitants  are  stout 
and  short,  ol  a  swarthy  colour,  with  thick  lips,  black 
eves  and  hair,  thin  beard,  and  high  cheek  bones. 
1*  urther  to  the  east,  the  Esquimaux  met  by  Hearne, 
on  the  Coppermine  river,  are  described  as  of  small 
stature,  and  a  dirty  copper-coloured  complexion, 
though  some  of  the  women  are  more  fair.  Accord- 
ing to  Crantz  this  race  is  of  a  dwarfish  size,  the  face 
is  broad  and  flat,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  eyes 
black,  the  hair  long,  straight,  and  black,  and  the 
hands  and  feet  small.  Their  colour,  be  says,  is 
olive,  though  there  are  some  who  have  a  moderately 
white  skin,  but  the  children  are  born  white.  Cap- 
tain Back,  in  lat .  67°,  long.  94",  observed  Esquimaux 
who  had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  beard ;  their  eves 
were  obliquely  placed;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  were  not  tattooed.  '  The  male  Esquimaux  have 
rather  a  prepossessing  physiognomy,  but  with  very 
high  check  bones,  broad  foreheads,  and  small  eves, 
rather  farther  apart  than  those  of  a  European.  The 
corners  of  their  eyelids  are  drawn  together  so  close, 
that  none  of  the  white  is  to  be  seen ;  their  mouths  are 
wide  and  their  teeth  wide  and  regular.  The  com- 
plexion is  a  dusky  yellow,  but  some  of  the  young 
women  have  a  little  colour  bursting  throng'h  thia 
dark  tint.  The  noses  of  the  men  are  rather  flat- 
tened, but  those  of  the  women  are  rather  prominent. 
The  males  are,  generally  speaking,  between  five 
feet  five  inches  and  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  bony 
and  broad  shouldered,  but  do  not  appear  to  possess 
much  muscular  shape.  But  the  most  surprising 
peculiarity  is  the  smallness  of  their  hands  and  feet.' 
Captain  Graah  says,  'the  Greeulanders  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast,  (and  it  is  to  be 
observed,  this  is  the  coast  upon  which  the  ancient 
Icelandic  settlements  were  probably  made,)  have 
little  in  their  exterior  in  common  with  genuine 
Esquimaux;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
about  the  bay  of  Disco  in  North  Greenland,  and  the 
natives  of  the  east  coast  seem  to  me  to  have  still 
less.  They  have  neither  the  full  fleshy  person,  nor 
the  prominent  paunch  of  the  Esquimaux,  but  are 
on  the  contrary  slender  and  even  meagre.  They 
are  moreover  distinguished  from  the  Esquimaux, 
by  a  uniformity  of  nead  and  cast  of  countenance 
which  is  handsomer  and  more  expressive.  The 
women  and  children  have  many  of  them  brown  hair, 
and  a  complexion  scarcely  less  fair  than  that  of  our 
peasantry.  But  as  I  should  not  venture  to  conclude, 
that  the  Esquimaux  about  Hudson's  bay  have  any 
claims  to  the  honour  of  a  Roman  parentage  from 
the  circumstance  of  Sir  Edward  Parry's  having  seen 
many  a  good  Koman  nose  among  them,  neither  do 
I  conceive,  that  the  natives  of  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland  are  descended  from  the  old  Icelandic 
colonies,  because  in  some  points  they  resemble 
Europeans.  Their  lank  hair,  their  black  and  some- 
what Chinese  eyes,  their  disproportionally  large 
hands  and  feet,  their  temper  and  disposition,  their 
manners,  customs,  and  language,  all  indicate  that 
they  are  of  the  same  stock  originally  with  the  Es- 
quimaux. Some  few  of  them  wear  beards  and  mus- 
taches, but  by  far  the  greater  number  eradicate  the 
beard  as  it  appears.'  Captain  Parry  says  of  some 
Esquimaux,  N  hit.  C7°,  long.  8de,  'their countenances 
at  tne  time  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  Indian 
rather  than  of  Esquimaux  features — but  this  variety 
of  physiognomy  wc  afterwards  found  not  to  be  un- 
common among  these  people.'  The  same  trav 
in  his  general  description  of  those  at  Winter  island 
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And  Igloolik,  observes  that  they  are  of  low  stature, 
their  hands  and  feet  are  remarkably  small,  their 
faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and 
block,  nose  also  small  and  sank  far  in  between  the 
cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flattened.  1  In  the  young 
of  both  sexes  the  complexion  is  clear  and  transpar- 
ent, and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  is  scarcely 
a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into 
the  cheeks ;  the  eyes  are  not  horizontal,  but  much 
lower  at  the  end  next  to  the  nose  than  at  the  other. 
The  hair  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.  The  men 
wear  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inch  in  length, — and  some  were 
distinguished  by  a  little  tuft  between  the  chin  and 
lower  lip.'  It  seems  most  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  aberrations  from  the  general  physical  standard, 
observed  in  the  eastern  Esquimaux,  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  European  intermixture;  by  inter- 
marriages, probably,  with  the  lost  Icelandic  colonists 
alluded  to  by  Captain  Ciraah.  Of  the  western 
branches  of  the  race  the  colour  and  features  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  characterize  the 
aborigines  generally.  It  thus  appears  that  a  most 
striking  physical  uniformity  prevails  among  all  the 
American  tribes,  that  the  variations  from  the  pre- 
dominant type  are  trifling  and  infrequent,  and  where 
they  do  exist,  may  in  several  cases  be  traced  to  in- 
termarriages with  individuals  of  the  white  or  black 
race."— See  article*  Esquimaux  and  Tchuktshes. 

"  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  ancient  and 
civilize. I  nations  of  the  United  States,  Peru,  and 
Mexico  belonged  to  the  same  race.  If  the  tribes 
now  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Peru  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  descendants  of  those  nations,  the  question 
would  meet  an  easy  solution ;  but  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  ancient  skulls  found  in  the  mounds, 
and  the  singular  physiognomy  observed  in  the  hu- 
man representations  upon  the  Mexican  paintings 
and  monuments,  afford  some  cause  for  hesitation. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  art,  there  is  a  tendency  to  delineate  monstrons  and 
exaggerated  figures,  which  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  more  elegance  and  correctness  are  attained, 
custom,  prejudice  and  superstition  having  once  ren- 
dered sacred,  are  never  abandoned.  The  Egyptians, 
says  Plato,  having  once  determined  upon  the  forms 
to  be  exhibited  in  their  paintings  and  sculptures,  it 
was  no  longer  lawful  for  painters  or  other  imitative 
artists  to  attempt  any  innovation.  That  such  an 
arbitrary  rule  prevailed  in  Mexico,  where,  from  the 
absence  of  the  art  of  writing,  it  became  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  forms  which  had  been  adopted  in 
their  hieroglyphical  paintings,  not  only  appears  rea- 
sonable, but  is  manifest  by  the  most  cursory  exa- 
mination of  tho  picture-writings.  Accordingly  we 
And  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  their  sculpture, 
when  it  was  designed  to  represent  real  individuals, 
that  the  style  is  changed,  and  the  figures  approach 
nearer  to  the  present  Indian  physiognomy.  In  one 
respect  the  representations  on  the  monuments  and 
paintings  are  assimilated  to  the  type  of  the  Red 
race ;  for  with  tho  exception  of  some  sacred  figures 
probably  intended  to  denote  the  white  and  bearded 
yuetzafcoatl,  they  are  all  delineated  as  beardless. 
The  enormous  size  of  the  nose,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  ever  characterized  any  people,  was  na- 
turally exaggerated  by  the  first  artists,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  retreating  forehead,  with  which  it 
was  accompanied.  The  custom  of  cranial  com- 
pression was  common  to  many  American  nations, 
and  may  be  clearly  traced,  not  only  to  the  bar- 
barous, but  civilized  races.  The  unusual  forms 
thus  given  to  the  skull  are  not  universally  the 
 "     Thus  Charlevoix  observes,  'there  are  on 


this  continent  some  nations,  which  they  call 
Flat-heads,  which  have,  in  fact,  their  foreheads 
very  flat,  and  the  top  of  their  heads  somewhat 
lengthened.  This  shape  is  not  the  work  of  nature : 
it  is  the  mothers  who  give  it  to  their  children,  as 
soon  as  they  are  born.  For  this  end,  they  apply  to 
their  foreheads,  and  the  back  part  of  their  heads, 
two  masses  of  clav,  or  of  some  other  heavy  matter, 
which  they  bind  by  little  and  little,  till  the  skull 
has  taken  the  shape  they  desire  to  give  it  It  is 
quite  the  reverse  with  certain  Algonquin*  amongst 
us,  named  Round-heads,  or  Bowl-beads,  (Tetes  do 
Boulea),  whom  I  have  mentioned  before,  for  they 
make  their  beauty  consist  in  having  their  heads 
perfectly  round,  and  mothers  take  care  also  very 
early  to  give  them  this  shape.'  Adair  describes 
another  fonn  among  the  Choc  taws  and  other  south- 
ern tribes.  1  The  Indians  flatten  their  beads,'  he 
remarks,  '  in  divers  forms,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  crown 
of  the  head  they  depress.  The  Choctaw  Indians 
flatten  their  foreheads  from  the  top  of  the  bead  to 
tho  eyebrows,  with  a  small  bag  of  sand;  which 
gives  them  a  hideous  appearance,  as  the  forehead 
naturally  shoots  upwards,  according  as  it  is  flat- 
tened ;  thus  the  rising  of  the  nose,  instead  of  being 
equi-distant  from  the  beginning  of  the  chin  to  that 
of  the  hair,  is  by  their  wild  mechanism  placed  a 
great  deal  nearer  to  the  one  and  further  from  the 
The  same  practice,  he  adds,  prevails  among 


the  tribes  '  around-  South  Carolina  and  all  the  way 
to  New  Mexico.'  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
WaxsAws  and  Natchez  distorted  the  natural  shape 
of  the  head  by  similar  artificial  means.  The  Flat- 
head tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  on  the 
Columbia  river  have  carried  the  same  custom  to  a 
frightful  extent;  their  heads  present  an  inclined 
plane  from  the  crown  to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose, 
— a  peculiarity  which  is  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  'Immediately  after  birth,  the  infant  is 
placed  in  a  kind  of  oblong  cradle,  formed  like  a 
trough,  with  moss  under  it.  One  end.  on  which 
the  head  reposes,  is  more  elevated  than  the  rest.  A 
padding  is  then  placed  on  the  forehead,  with  a  piece 
of  cedar  bark  over  it,  and  by  means  of  cords  passed 
through  small  holes,  on  each  side  of  tho  cradle,  the 
padding  is  pressed  against  the  head.  It  is  kept  in 
this  manner  upwards  of  a  year.  When  released 
from  this  inhuman  process,  the  head  is  perfectly 
flattened,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  seldom  exceeds 
an  inch  in  thickness.'  The  Charibs  compressed 
the  heads  of  their  infants  by  boards  and  ligatures, 
and  rendered  the  forehead  so  flat,  '  that  they  could 
see  perpendicularly  when  standing  erect;'  and  the 
Arrow  auks  practised  the  same  custom,  endeavour- 
ing, however,  to  give  the  crown  of  the  head  a  greater 
elongation.  In  South  America,  according  to  Con- 
damine,  '  the  appellation  Omaguas,  in  the  language 
of  Peru,  as  well  as  Cambevas  in  that  of  Brazil, 
given  to  the  same  people  by  the  Portuguese  of 
Para,  signifies  Flat -heads.  For  they  have  the 
whimsical  custom  of  pressing  between  two  plates 
tho  forehead  of  their  newly  born  children,  in  order 
to  give  them  this  singular  shape,  and  make  them, 
as  they  say,  resemble  the  full  moon.'  1  Among  the 
variety  of  singular  customs  prevailing  in  these  na- 
tions,' says  Ulloa,  '  one  cannot  help  being  surprised 
at  tho  odd  taste  of  the  Omaguas,  a  people  otherwise 
so  sensible,  who,  to  render  their  children  what  they 
call  beautiful,  flatten  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  the 
head,  which  gives  them  a  monstrous  appearance; 
for  the  forehead  grows  upwards,  in  proportion  as  it 
is  flattened,  so  that  the  distance  from  the  rising  of 
the  nose  to  the  beginning  of  the  hair  exceeds  that 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chin.    And  the  same  is  observable  in  the  back  part 
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of  the  head :  the  sides  also  are  vary  narrow  from  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  pressure ;  aa  thna,  the 
parts  pressed,  instead  of  spreading  conformable  to 
the  common  course  of  nature,  grow  upwards.  This 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity  among  them,  and  kept 
up  so  strictly,  that  they  make  a  jest  of  other  nations 
calling  them  calabash- heads.  In  order  to  give 
children  this  beautiful  flatness,  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  put,  soon  after  their  birth,  betwixt  two 
pieces  of  board,  and  this  is  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  till  they  have  brought  the  head  to  the  fashion- 
able form.'  The  Mantas,  consisting  of  several 
tribes  subdued  by  the  Incas,  are  described  by  Gar- 
cillasso  de  la  Vega,  as  having  their  heads  very  much 
deformed.  'As  soon  as  their  children  were  born, 
they  applied  to  the  front  of  the  head  and  the  back  of 
the  neck  two  small  boards,  between  which  they 
compressed  the  head,  until  they  had  arrived  to  the 
age  of  five  years ;  and  by  these  means  the  head  be- 
came fiat  and  very  long.'  There  are  various  autho- 
rities to  show  that  artificial  pressure  of  the  cranium 
was  common  to  many  Peruvian  nations,  and  none 
more  satisfactory  than  the  decree  of  the  Synod  of 
Lima,  (passed  1585,)  cited  by  Blumenbach,  which 
prohibited  the  custom,— at  the  same  time  alluding 
to  it  as  formerly  universal  in  Peru.  Dr.  Morton 
has  traced  it  likewise  into  Venezuela  and  Nicara- 
gua. The  same  learned  naturalist,  in  his  researches 
into  American  craniology,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  American  nations,  excepting  tho 
Polar  tribes,  are  of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of 
two  great  families,  which  resemblo  each  other  in 
physical,  but  differ  in  intellectual  character,  and 
that  the  cranial  remains  discovered  in  the  mounds, 
from  Peru  to  Wisconsin,  belong  to  the  same  race, 
and  probably  to  the  Toltecon  family.  The  skulls 
from  the  mounds  are  described  as  being  flattened  on 
the  occiput  and  frontal  bones,  '  in  such  manner  as 
to  give  the  whole  head  a  sugar-loaf  or  conical  form, 
whence  also  their  great  lateral  diameter  and  their 
narrowness  from  back  to  front,'  and  the  result  of 
his  investigation  seems  to  be,  that  this  peculiar  con- 
figuration, as  well  as  that  of  the  Mexican  heads  re- 
presented in  their  sculptures  and  paintings,  appears 
to  result  in  part  from  the  application  of  mechanical 

Essuro.  But  there  are  other  crania  brought  by 
.  Pentland  from  Peru,  which  it  is  supposed  be- 
long to  an  ancient  and  extinct  race.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  unusually  great  length  and  nar- 
rowness ;  the  face  is  very  projecting,  the  forehead 
retreating,  so  that  the  facial  angle  is  smaller  than 
in  any  known  race  of  men ;  the  os  frontis  is  con- 
tinued far  backwards  towards  the  vertex,  and  is  very 
long,  narrow  and  flat.  By  the  discovery  of  these 
skulls  the  interesting  question  has  been  presented  to 
naturalists,  whether  they  are  of  a  natural  form,  or  al- 
tered by  art.  Professor  Tiodeinann  says, '  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  these  skulls  has  convinced  me  that  their 
peculiar  shape  cannot  be  owing  to  artificial  pressure. 
The  great  elongation  of  the  face,  and  the  direction 
of  the  plane  of  the  occipital  bone  arc  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  this  opinion,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  peculiarity  of  shape  depends  on  a 
natural  conformation.  If  this  view  of  the  subject 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  these  skulls  belonged  to  a 
race  of  men  now  extinct,  and  which  differed  from 
any  now  existing.'  But  it  is  clear  that  the  habit  of 
mechanical  compression  of  the  head  was  common  to 
many  American  nations,  and  prevalent  in  Peru. 
1  There  is  no  race  on  the  globe,'  says  Humboldt,  '  in 
which  the  frontal  bone  is  mora  depressed  backwards 
than  in  the  American.'  '  The  custom  of  flattening 
the  head  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  that  beautv  con- 
sists in  such  a  form  of  the  frontal  bone  an  to  charac- 
terize the  race  in  a  decided  manner.'    In  fact,  Wal- 


deck  saw  in  Yucatan  profiles  of  the  present  Indian 
race  similar  to  those  sculptured  at  Palenqne  j  those 
ancient  profiles,  he  says,  are  at  an  angle  of  74°, 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  custom  of  flatten- 


ing the  head.  It  is  true  these  differ  in  form  from 
those  of  Peru  under  consideration,  but  the  alteration 
by  compression  has  been  as  great.  In  view  of  the 
various  processes  which  were  used,  the  nature  of 
the  substances  which  were  applied,  and  the  parts 
which  were  compressed,  it  does  not  seem  improba- 
ble that  the  singularly  shaped  Peruvian  skulls  msy 
have  been  altered  by  artificial  means.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  cranium  to  lateral  expansion  under  a 
pressure  from  the  front  and  back,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  taken  place  in  these  heads,  may 
have  been  prevented  by  ligatures  or  other  mechani- 
cal applications  to  the  sides  of  the  head.  The  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Pritehard  is  strongly  to  this  point ;  *  it  is 
more  probable,'  he  says, ' that  the  ancient  skulls  of 
Titicaca  owed  their  strange  configuration  to  a  pro- 
cess, which  we  know  is  capable  of  explaining  the 
phenomena,  than  that  they  constituted  an  original 
race,  a  circumstance  of  which  we  have  no  other  evi- 
dence than  thatderived  from  the  shape  of  the  cranium. 
Professor  Scouler  has  (riven  the  sketch  of  an  infant 
skull  of  one  of  the  Columbian  tribes,  which  is  as 
much  elongated  as  the  skulls  brought  by  Mr.  Pent- 
hind  from  Titicaca.'  It  thus  appears  that  there  are 
no  decided  and  general  characteristics  yet  clearly 
ascertained,  which  separate  any  of  the  ancient  civi- 
lised nations  from  tho  great  American  family,— 
nor  any  peculiar  cranial  conformations  which 
might  not  be  justly  attributed  to  the  prevalent  cus- 
tom of  altering  the  head  by  mechanical  applica- 
tions, so  aa  to  produce  that  form,  which,  according 
to  aboriginal  notions,  possessed  the  highest  degree 
of  beauty. 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  primitive  races,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exa- 
mine, in  the  next  place,  in  what  points  of  physical 
appearance  the  American  and  Mongolian  races  are 
assimilated.  The  Mongols  have  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  affairs  of  Oriental  Asia, 
fiavin?  at  different  periods  subjected  Hindustan, 
Siam,  Thibet  and  China.  Hordes  of  this  race  roam 
over  tho  vast  regions  of  Siberia,  and  are  found  wan- 
dering from  China  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  in  ages  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
authentic  history  they  have  been  distributed  still 
more  widely.  Considerable  confusion  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  incorrect  application  of  the  term 
Tartars  to  the  Turkish  race,  an  appellation  which 
is  now  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  change.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  applied  by  Asiatie 
writers  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  when  the  Turkish 
tribeB  were  subdued  by  them,  the  name  passed  from 
the  princes,  who  were  Mongols,  to  their  subjects. 
'  Remusat,  who,  with  Klaproth,  had  determined  the 
original  identity  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars,  pro- 
posed to  confine  the  latter  appellation  to  the  former 
race.  But  in  the  utter  commixture  of  the  northern 
tribes,  to  use  Tartar  as  a  generic  name,  would  lead 
but  to  further  confusion.'  The  Tartars,  as  the  term 
is  now  understood,  belong  to  the  Caucasian  family, 
and  in  their  physical  characteristics  thev  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  oval  head,  a  fresh,  white  com- 
i,  and  great  beauty  and  symmetry  of  cooin- 


The  Mongol  phvsiognomy  is  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  American ;  tho 
complexion  is  described  by  most  physiologists  as  ot 
an  olive  or  yellow  colour,  but  as  will  be  seen,  there 
arc  some  tribes  in  Siberia  of  a  regular  copper  colour. 

"  Commencing  on  the  western  shore  of  Behring'a 
straits,  we  find  the  Tchutski,  who  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Sedentary  and  the  Wandering. 
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They  may  be  clearly  identified  with  the  American 
family,  as  well  by  their  language  as  by  their  man- 
ners, customs,  and  appearance,  and  it  is  thought 
they  are  of  American  origin.  They  speak  the  same 
language,  however,  as  the  Koriacks,  or  Korceiki,  a 
tribe  in  their  vicinity.  The  resemblance  in  their 
customB  to  those  of  the  Americans  is  not  peculiar 
to  this  nation,  but  is  common  to  many  others  of 
Siberia,  and  no  argument,  therefore,  in  favour  of 
their  American  origin  can  be  drawn  from  that  cir- 
cumstance. '  From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Ko- 
riacki*,'  says  Cochrane,  '  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
being  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  Tchutski ;  they  have 
the  siime  features,  manners,  and  enstotus,  and  the 
same  language.'  According  to  a  Russian  author  of 
great  authority,  '  the  language  of  the  Tchutski  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  Koreki,  and  differs  from  it 
in  dialect  ouly ;'  1  they  agree  in  most  of  their  cus- 
toms and  habits  with  the  Kamtschatdales,'  and  '  the 
Tchutski  should  be  accounted  a  race  of  the  Koreki.' 
The  Koriacks  are  also  divided  into  two  tribes ;  the 
wandering  family  are  of  smaller  stature.  They  are 
described  as  having  long  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a 
abort  nose,  and  large  mouth.  Strahlcnburgh  says 
that  they  have  no  beards,  but  only  a  few  loose  hairs 
scattered  over  their  chins.  '  The  Lutorzi,'  he  adds, 
(the  Tchutski  ?)  'who  live  eastward  of  the  former, 
and  towards  the  coast  of  the  main  ocean,  were,  as  to 
shape,  customs,  and  language,  the  very  same  with 
the  Korceiki,  except  that  they  made  their  habita- 
tions under  ground.*  'They  are  beardless  like  the 
Laplanders,  Bamoides,  and  Ostiacs;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  naturally  very  little  hair  about  the 
mouth,  and  what  little  they  have,  they  pluck  out, 
as  do  also  the  Yakuti,  Tungusi,  and  Kalmucks.'" 
— See  articles  Monoolia,  Tartaks,  and  Lai-lasd. 

"The  Kamtschatdales  are  swarthy,  of  a  small 
suture,  have  straight  black  hair,  high  cheek  bones, 
oblique  eyes,  and  scanty  beard.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed of  this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  TchutBki, 
that  they  were  of  American  origin ;  an  idea  which 
Captain  Cochrane  pronounces  ridiculous. 

"The  Yakuts  are  of  a  low  stature,  with  long 
black  hair,  but  little  beard,  and  '  their  complexion 
is  a  light  copper  colour.'  The  Mantchoos  belong 
to  the  Tongoo,  or  Tungusi  race,  and  resemble  them 
in  appearance  and  features ;  and  the  latter,  besides 
the  oblique  eye,  black  hair,  and  slender  beard  of  the 
Mongols,  are  described  as  4  copper-coloured.'  " — See 
article  Jaklts. 

"  The  Burretri,  the  Calmacks,  and  the  Mongols 
near  Bogdo,  are  all  described  as  of  a  complexion 
varying  from  a  yellow  or  swarthy  hue  to  a  brown- 
ish red  or  copper-colour,  with  small  beards,  black 
hair,  and  oblique  eyes. 

"  The  Chinese,  Japanese,  Siamese,  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Indo-China,  all  present  the  some  gene- 
ral physical  type,  modified  in  various  degrees,  but 
conforming  in  a  great  measure  to  the  characters  of 
the  Mongols;  and  the  same  race  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  Thibet,  Boo  tan,  and  Nepaul.  The 
close  analogy  which  exists  between  the  Mongol  and 
American  families,  notwithstanding  certain  diversi- 
ties which  have  been  observed,  cannot  be  better  il- 
lustrated than  by  the  testimony  of  travellers,  and  of 
those  who  have  had  personal  opportunities  for  direct 
comparison.  '  There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  fea- 
ture,' says  Mr.  Andrews,  '  between  these  Indians 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hio  Chlco  in  South  America, 
and  some  of  the  people  I  have  seen  in  the  East,  es- 
pecially the  mixed  breed  of  Chinese  and  Malay  in 
Java.  The  high  cheek-bone,  sharp  angular  eyes, 
and  small  beards,  agree.'  '  I  shall  only  remark  fur- 
ther,' observes  Mr.  Bell,  '  that  from  all  the  accounts 
I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  natives  of  Canada, 
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there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  which  thev  s 
resemble  as  the  Tongoo*.'  '  The  American  race,' 
says  Humboldt,  '  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Mongol  nations,  which  include  those  formerly  called 
Huns,  Kulans,  and  Kalmucks.'  'The  viceroy  of 
Brazil  retains  a  dozen  of  the  native  Indians  in  his 
service  as  rowers  of  his  barge.  We  observed  the 
Tartar  or  Chinese  features,  particularly  the  eye, 
strongly  marked  in  the  countenances  of  these  In- 
dians. The  copper  tinge  was  rather  deeper  than 
the  darkest  of  the  Chinese,  but  their  beards,  being 
mostly  confined  to  the  upper  lip  and  the  point  of 
the  chin,  together  with  their  strong  black  hair,  bore 
a  very  near  resemblance.' 

"  Chinese  colonists  have  been  imported  into  Bra 
xil,  and  afford  a  valuable  opportunity  of  contrasting 
their  appearance  with  the  native  Americans.  '  The 
physiognomy  of  the  Chinese  colonists,'  says  Spix 
and  Martins,  '  was  particularly  interesting  to  us, 
and  was  in  the  sequel  still  more  so,  because  we 
thought  we  could  perceive  in  them  the  fundamental 
lines  which  are  remarked  in  the  Indians.  The 
figure  of  the  Chinese  is,  indeed,  rather  more  slender, 
the  forehead  broader,  the  lips  thinner  and  more 
alike,  and  the  features  in  general  more  delicate  and 
mild  than  those  of  the  American  who  lives  in  the 
woods;  yet  the  small,  not  oblong,  but  roundish,  an- 
gular, rather  pointed  head,  the  brood  crown,  the 
prominent  sinus  frontales,  the  low  forehead,  the 
pointed  and  projecting  cheek-bones,  the  oblique  po- 
sition of  the  small  narrow  eyes,  the  blunt,  propor- 
tionally small,  broad  flat  nose.'the  thinness  of  the  hair 
on  the 'chin  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  long 
smooth  black  hair  of  the  head,  the  yellowish  or  bright 
reddish  tint  of  the  skin,  are  all  characteristics  com- 
mon to  the  physiognomy  of  both  races.  The  mistrust- 
ful, cunning,  and,  as  it  is  said,  often  thievish  charac- 
ter, and  the  expression  of  a  mean  way  of  thinking,  and 
mechanical  disposition,  appear  in  both  in  the  same 
manner.  In  comparing  the  Mongol  physiognomy 
with  the  American,  the  observer  has  opportunity 
enough  to  find  traces  of  the  scries  of  developments 
through  which  the  eastern  Asiatic  had  to  pass,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  climate,  in  order  to  be 
transformed  into  an  American.  In  these  anthropo- 
logical investigations  we  arrive  at  the  remarkable 
result,  that  certain  characteristics,  which  constitute 
the  principal  difference  of  the  races,  do  not  easily 
pass  into  others,  whereas,  those  which  depend  only 
upon  more  or  less,  gradually  vanish  or  degenerate, 
through  a  series  of  different  gradations.' 

"  Of  the  Chiriguanos,  a  Peruvian  tribe,  Mr.  Tem- 
ple says,  '  They  are  of  a  copper-colour,  approaching 
to  salfowness,  with  long  shining  black  hair,  and  as 
the  Indians  of  South  America  generally  are,  with- 
out beards.  Had  I  seen  them  in  Europe,  I  should 
luive  supposed  them  to  be  Chinese,  so  closely  do 
they  resemble  those  people  in  their  features.' 

" '  In  some  points  ot  physiology,'  remarks  Mr. 
Davis  of  the  Chinese,  '  the  people  whom  we  describe 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  North  Ame 
rican  Indians.  There  is  the  same  lank,  black,  and 
shining  hair,  the  same  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  and 
|  eyebrows  turned  upwards  at  the  outer  extremities, 
and  a  corresponding  thinness  snd  tufty  growth  of 
beard.  The  Chinese,  too,  is  distinguished  by  s 
nearly  total  absence  of  hair  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  We  may  remark  here  that  the  Esquimaux, 
as  represented  in  the  plates  to  Captain  Lyon's  voy- 
age, bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Tau- 
kea,  or  '  boat-people  '  of  the  coast  of  China,  who  are 
treated  by  the  government  as  a  different  race  from 
those  on  shore,  and  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with 
them.  Whether  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
cold  regions  to  the  north  have  thus  migrated  south- 
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ward,  along  the  coast,  at  tome  former  periods,  in 
search  of  a  more  genial  climate,  must  be  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture  in  the  absence  of  positive 
proof.*"  — See  ethnographical  section  of  article 
China. 

"  Mr.  Ledyard,  who  had  personal  opportunities  of 
olMierving  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  who  had  travelled  through  Liberia, 
|  is  still  more  positive  in  his  assertions,  as  to  the  ro- 
\  semblance  between  the  Americans  and  Mongols. 
His  testimony  being  of  the  highest  kind,  deduced  from 
his  own  personal  examination,  we  shall  quote  exten- 
sively from  his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  premising 
that  in  his  use  of  the  term  Tartar,  he  applied  it  to  all 
those  tribe*  possessing  the  Mongol  physical  charac- 
teristics. In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  from  Sibe  in. 
he  says,  '  I  shall  never  be  ahle,  without  seeing  von 
in  person,  and  perhaps  not  then,  to  inform  you  how 
universally  ana  circumstantially  the  Tartars  resem- 
ble the  aborigines  of  America.  They  are  the  same 
people — the  most  ancient  and  the  most  numerous  of 
any  other ;  and  had  not  a  small  sea  divided  them, 
they  would  all  have  been  still  known  by  the  same 
name.'  '  I  know  of  no  people  among  whom  there 
is  such  a  uniformity  of  features  (except  the  Chinese, 
the  Jews,  and  the  Negroes)  as  among  the  Asiatic 
Tartars.  They  arc  distinguished  indeed  by  different 
tribes,  but  this  is  only  nominal.  Nature  has  notac 
knowledged  the  distinction,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
marked  them,  wherever  found,  with  the  indisputable 
stamp  of  Tartars.  Whether  in  Nova  Zombi* ,  Mon- 
golia, Greenland,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  are  the  same  people,  forming  the  most  numer- 
ous, and,  if  wo  must  except  the  Chinese,  the  most 
ancient  nation  of  the  globe ;  but  I,  for  myself,  do 
not  except  the  Chinese,  because  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  being  of  the  same  family.'  '  I  am  certain  that 
all  the  people  you  call  red  people  on  the  continent 
of  America,  and_on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  far  south  as  the  sonthern  parts  of  China, 
are  all  one  people,  by  whatever  names  distinguished, 
and  that  the  best  general  name  would  be  Tartar. 
I  suspect  that  all  red  people  are  of  the  same  family.' 
And  again :  '  With  respect  to  the  national  or  gene- 
alogical connection  which  the  remarkable  affinity  of 
person  and  manners  bespeaks  between  the  Indians 
on  this  and  on  the  American  continent,  I  declare  my 
opinion  to  be,  without  the  least  scruple  and  with  the 
most  absolute  conviction,  that  the  Indians  on  the 
one  and  on  the  other  are  the  same  people.'  " 

II. — THE  MALAY  RACE. 

"  If  the  Mongolian  occupies  a  larger  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  Malay,"  says  Dr. 
Pickering,  *'  is  yet  the  raOBt  widely-scattered  race, 
and,  in  some  respects,  it  is  also  the  most  remark- 
able. In  institutions  and  social  condition  it  ex- 
hibits, perhaps,  greater  variety  than  all  the  other 
races  combined;  and,  from  a  universal  instinc- 
tive attachment  to  the  water,  it  almost  merits  the 
appellation  of  'amphibious.'  Endowed,  too,  with  a 
wandering  disposition,  less  regardful  of  a  home  than 
the  rent  of  mankind,  its  march  has  been  truly  '  upon 
the  waves; '  and,  beyond  the  Atlantic,  it  has  readied 
almost  every  islet  in  the  ocean  that  affords  the  least 
means  of  subsistence." — Soe  article  Malay  Pes  in- 

SIT  LA. 

"  The  Malay  complexion  is  very  uniform,  and  is 
always  decidedly  darker  than  the  Mongolian.  I 
have  never  seen  it  light  enough  to  show  the  least 
trace  of  a  flush,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so  dark  bnt 
that  the  marks  of  tattooing  were  conspicuously 
visible.  The  colour  may  be  termed  reddish-brown, 
nearly  than  in  the  Mongolian  race,  approach- 


ing  the  hue  of  tarnished  copper.  The  hair  seem*  in 
greater  quantity  than  in  the  other  races,  the  Papuan, 
perhaps,  excepted;  and  it  is  straight,  or  at  most 
wavy,  and  usually  raven -black.  When  cropped 
within  about  two  inches,  1  have  observed  that  it 
will  generally  stand  erect,  owing,  apparently,  to  a 
coarser  texture  than  in  the  Telingau  and  White 
races.  The  beard  grows  long,  but  is  almost  always 
thin,  though  some  variety  prevails  in  differei.t 
countries.  The  East  Indian  tribes  are  nearly 
beardless,  while  among  the  Polynesians  a  beard  is 
not  unusual,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  get  strong 
till  la  to  in  life.  1  have  occasionally  seen  Polyne- 
sians, in  whom  the  beard  was  nearly  thick  enough 
to  conceal  the  skin.  The  practice,  however,  of 
eradicating  it  prevails  very  generally  in  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  Malay  race. 

"  In  style  of  feature  there  is  often  no  striking  dis- 
similarity' from  Europeans,  especially  in  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  men.  many  of  whom  have  the  nose 
aquiline ;  while  in  females  and  young  men  it  is 
almost  always  flattened.  Nevertheless,  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  less  prominence  of  profile 
in  the  Malay  than  in  any  other  race.  This  appears 
to  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  absence  of  rigiditv  in 
the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  as  with  the  Negro.  The 
lips  are  likewise  thicker  than  among  Europeans. 
The  profile  has  appeared  to  me  usually  more  verti- 
cal than  in  the  white  race,  but  this  may  he  owing 
in  part  to  the  mode  of  carriage,  for  the  6kull  does 
not  show  a  superior  facial  angle.  A  more  marked 
peculiarity,  and  one  very  generally  observable,  is 
the  elevated  occiput,  and  its  slight  projection  be- 
yond the  line  of  the  neck.  The  face,  in  consequence, 
when  seen  in  front,  appears  broader  than  among 
Europeans,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mongolian, 
though  for  a  different  reason.  In  the  Mongolian  the 
front  is  depressed,  or  the  cranium  inclines  backwards, 
while  in  the  Malay  it  is  elevated  or  brought  for- 
wards. The  Mongolian  traits  arc  heightened  arti- 
ficially by  the  Chinooks;  but  it  is  less  generally 
known  that  a  slight  pressure  is  often  applied  to  the 
occiput  by  the  Polynesians,  in  conformity  with  tbe 
Malay  standard.  A  peculiarity  in  the  Malay  skull 
has  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Morton,  in  tbe 
tendency  to  unusual  prolongation  and  projection  of 
the  upper  maxilla.  This  character,  though  not  uni- 
versal, is  strikingly  exemplified  in  several  East  In- 
dian skulls ;  and  I  have  found  traces  of  the  same  in 
the  Hawaiian  skulls  obtained  by  the  Expedition.  It 
accords  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Hale,  '  that  the  up- 
per lip  is  very  often,  among  Polynesians,  slightly 
turned  up.' 

"  A  remarkable  variation  in  stature  ocenrm,"  saya 
Dr.  Pickering,  "in  the  Malay  race.  The  Polynesians 
(particularly  the  Taheitians,  Sarooans,  and  Tonga 
islanders),  appear  to  exceed  in  size  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, while  the  East  Indian  tribes,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  fall  decidedly 
below  the  general  average.  1  will  not  undertake  to 
offer  an  explanation,  but  there  are  facta  connected 
with  the  nature  of  tbe  food  that  bave  appeared  wor- 
thy of  notice.  Both  divisions  of  the  race  live  princi- 
pally on  vegetable  food,  but  there  is  this  striking  diff- 
erence ;  the  food  of  the  East  Indian  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  rice,  while  the  Polynesian  (to  whom 
grain  of  every  kind  is  unknown)  draws  bis  subsis- 
tence mainly  from  farinaceous  roots,  and  from  certain 
fruits  of  similar  consistence.  The  further  superi- 
ority in  the  stature  of  the  Polynesian  chiefs  seems  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  when  we  consider  that 
they  are  hereditary.  At  the  Hawaiian  islands,  resi- 
dents declared  tliat  it  depended  very  much  on  '  Lnfl 
greater  qnantitv  of  food  they  obtained  while  young,' 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  " 
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without  foundation.  We  are  reminded  here  of  the 
process  of  forming  a  queen  among  beet.  At  the 
■ame  time,  certain  kinds  of  food  are  undoubtedly 
more  favourable  than  others  for  fully  developing  the 
human  frame." — 8ee  ethnographical  sections  of  ar- 
ticles Hawaii  a*  Island*,  Malacca  Peninsula,  Ma- 
dagascar, and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Bradford  remarks,  that,  "in  the  opinion  of 
Cuvier,  the  Malays  are  not  easily  referrilile  to  either 
of  the  grent  races,  but  adds  Cuvier,  '  Can  they  l>e 
clearly  distinguished  from  their  neighbours,  the 
Caucasian  Hindoos  and  the  Mongolian  Chinese? 
As  for  us,  wo  confess  we  cannot  discover  any  suffi- 
cient characteristics  in  thein  for  that  purpose.'  M. 
Lesson,  also,  who  has  bestowed  great  research  upon 
these  insular  nations,  has  concluded  that  the  Ma- 
lays are  a  mixed  race  of  Mongols  and  Indo-Cau- 
casiaus.  The  complexion  of  tho  Malays  is  brown, 
from  a  light  tawny  or  yellow  hue  to  a  deep  bronze ; 
the  hair  is  long,  lank,  and  black,  the  beard  weak ; 
tbeir  eyes  are  black  and  oblique,  the  nose  full  and 
broad  towards  the  apex,  the  month  large,  the  bones 
of  tho  face  large  and  prominent,  and  the  head  nar- 
row and  compressed.  Their  persons  are  generally 
below  the  middle  size  and  somewhat  robust  The 
real  Polynesian  nations  are  described  generally  as 
of  a  dark  complexion,  varying  from  olive  through 
shades  of  reddish  brown  to  a  copper-colour,  with 
long  black  hair,  straight  or  curling,  and  scanty 
beards.  '  The  general  complexion  of  both  men  and 
women  (of  the  Polynesian  tribe*)  is  a  dark  coppery 
brown,  but  it  varies  from  the  lightest  hue  of  copper 
to  a  rich  mahogany  or  chocolate,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  to  black.'  Sometimes  features  arc  observed 
which  approach  to  the  Caucasian  variety. 

"The  natives  of  the  Sandwich  islands  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Ellis  as  '  in  general  rather  above  the 
middle  stature,  well  formed,  with  6 no  muscular 
limbs,  open  countenances,  and  features  frequently 
resembling  those  of  Europeans.'  '  Their  hair  is  black 
or  brown,  strong,  and  frequently  curly.    Their  com- 
plexion is  neither  yellow  like  the  Malavs,  nor  red  like 
the  American  Indians,  but  a  kind  of  olive  and  some- 
times reddish  brown.'    Mr.  I^edyard  remarks  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Society  islands,  that  4  they  are 
tall,  strong,  well  limbed  and  fairly  shaped.'   '  Their 
complexion  is  a  clear  olive  or  brunette,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  the  face  quite  handsome,  except 
the  nose,  which  is  generally  a  little  inclined  to  be 
flat.   Their  hair  is  black  and  coarse.    The  men 
beards,  but  pluck  the  srrcatest  part  of  them 
Of  the  Otahcitans,  Captain  Fitxroy  says, 
my  eye  they  differed  from  the  aborigines  of 
southern  South  America,  in  the  form  of  their  heads, 
in  the  width  or  height  of  their  cheek  bones,  in 
their  eyebrows,  in  their  colour,  and  most  essentially 
in  tho  expression  of  their  countenances.  High 
foreheads,  defined  and  prominent  eyebrows,  with  a 
rich  bronze  colour,  give  an  Asiatic  expression  to  the 
upper  part  of  their  faces;  but  the  flat  noses  (care- 
fully flattened  in  infancy)  and  thick  lips,  are  like 
those  of  the  South  Americans.'   The  natives  of  the 
Pclew  islands  are  of  a  deep  copper-colour  with  long 
black  hair  and  scanty  beard.   They  are  well  made 
and  of  middle  stature.    The  inhabitants  of  Easter 
island  were  a  handsome  race  with  oval  countenances, 
jet  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  and  black  eyes.  Here 
again,  the  resemblance  between  the  Malays  and 
Polynesians  and  Americans  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  possessed  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  their  physical  appearance.    Of  the  In- 
dians of  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  Captain  Basil  Hall 
observes,  4  their  features  and  colour  partake  some- 
what of  the  Malay  character ;  their  foreheads  are 
broad  and  square ;  their  eyes  small  and  not  deep 
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seated ;  their  cheek  bones  prominent,  and  their 
heads  covered  with  black  straight  hair ;  their  sta- 
ture about  the  medium  standard,  their  frame  com 
pact  and  well  made.'  '  I  had  not  long  since,'  says  Mr. 
Smith,  'a  striking  proof  of  the  visible  resemblance 
between  the  figure,  countenance,  and  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  Malay  and  the  American  Indian.  Mr. 
Van  Polanen,  late  minister  from  the  late  Republic  of 
Holland  to  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  hold- 
ing a  high  office  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in 
the  island  of  Java,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  fixed 
his  residence  in  Princeton.  Ho  brought  with  him 
two  Malay  servants.  As  they  were  one  day  stand- 
ing in  his  door,  there  happened  to  pass  by  two  or 
three  Indians  belonging  to  a  small  tribe,  which  still 
holds  some  lands  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  When 
tbey  approached  the  door,  the  attention  of  each 
party  was  strongly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of 
the  other.  They  contemplated  one  another  with 
evident  marks  of  surprise  ;  and  by  their  signs  and 
gestures  discovered  their  mutual  astonishment  at 
seeing  such  a  likeness  to  themselves.  Every  per- 
son, indeed,  who  sees  these  Malays,  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  countenance  of  our  native  In- 
dians, is  forcibly  struck  with  the  resemblance.  The 
chief  difference'  between  them  is,  that  the  features 
of  the  Malays  are  more  soft,  the  cheek-bone  not 
quite  so  much  raised,  and  the  outline  of  the  face 
somewhat  more  circular.'  4  My  first  impression,' 
says  Mr.  King, 4  upon  seeing  several  New  Zealanders 
in  their  native  dress  and  dirtiness,  was  that  they 
were  a  race  intermediate  between  the  Otahcitans 
and  Fuegians,  and  I  afterwards  found  that  Mr. 
Stokes  and  others  saw  many  precise  resemblances 
to  the  Fuegians;  while  every  one  admitted  their 
likeness  to  the  Otaheitans.  To  me  they  all  seem  to 
be  one  and  the  same  race  of  men,  altered  by  climate, 
habits,  and  food,  but  descended  from  the  same  ori- 
ginal stock.'  And  again,  4  a  word  about  the  in- 
habitants and  I  leave  the  Reelings  (islands).  No 
material  difference  was  detected  by  me  between  the 
Malays  on  these  islands,  and  the  natives  of  Ota- 
heite  and  New  Zealand.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  there  were  not  numbers  of  men  at  each  of  those 
inlands  to  whom  I  could  not  trace  resemblances, 
(setting  individual  features  aside)  at  the  Keeling*. 
I  merely  say  that  there  was  not  one  individual 
among  the  two  hundred  Malays  I  saw  there,  whom 
I  could  have  distinguished  from  a  Polynesian  island- 
er, had  I  seen  him  in  the  Pacific." 

III.— THE  Al'STRAI.IAN  RACE. 

44  The  Australian,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  44  may  be 
characterised  as  having  the  complexion  and  features 
of  the  Negro,  with  hair  in  the  place  of  wool.  On  closer 
examination,  however,  other  points  of  diversity  are 
remarked;  and  I  think  it  will  bo  very  generally 
found  that  the  forehead  docs  not  recede  as  in  the 
Negro,  an  unusually  deep-sunk  eye  giving  it  rather 
the  appearance  of  projecting.  The  eye,  at  the  same 
time,  though  uniformly  small,  is  uncommonly  pierc- 
ing.    With  regard  to  other  races  somewhat  ap- 

[n-oximating  in  personal  appearance,  tho  genuine 
lair  will  at  all  times  distinguish  the  Australian. 

44  About  thirty  Australians  came  under  my  own 
observation,  who  neither  had  the  lips  so  uniformly 
thick,  nor  the  nose  so  much  depressed,  as  in  the 
Negro;  but  in  certain  instances  both  nose  and 
mouth  were  wider.  Some  individual*  were  of  sur- 
passing ugliness;  while  others,  contrary  to  all  anti- 
cipation, had  the  face  decidedly  fine;  and  several  of 
the  young  women  bad  a  very  pi  easing  expression  of 
countenance. .  The  general  form,  though  sometimes 
defective,  seemed,  on  the  average,  better  than  that 
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of  the  Negro;  and  I  did  not  find  the  undue  slcnder- 
nc»s  of  limb  which  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  Australians.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
would  refer  to  an  Australian  as  the  finest  model  ot 
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human  proportit 
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.-e  ever  met  with ;  in 


muscular  development  combining  perfect  symmetry 
activity,  and  strength ;  while  his  head  might  have 
compared  with  an  antique  bust  of  a  philosopher. 

"The  Australian  complexion  appeared  to  me  fully 
as  dark  as  that  of  the  Negro;  but  I  did  not  institute 
a  critical  comparison,  neither  did  I  see  the  two  races 
in  company.  The  hair  seemed  rather  coarse,  and 
instead  of  being  perfectly  straight  was  usually  un- 
dulating, or  even  curling  in  ringlets.  The  head 
was  by  no  means  deficient,  though  less  abundant 
than  in  the  Fe<*jecan. 

"  Although  the  range  or  territorial  limits  of  the 
different  Australian  communities  nrc  careful lv  ob- 
served, the  idea  of  any  ownership  in  the  noil  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  these  people.  They 
neither  at  any  time  resisted  the  new-comers  from 
Europe,  nor  did  they  withdraw  from  the  contact ; 
but  they  continue  to  ramble  over  their  old  domain, 
complaining  only  of  the  disappearance  of  the  kan- 
garoo. For  this  loss,  which  they  attribute  to  the 
'White  man's  kangaroo  (the  sheep  and  bullock) 
having  driven  away  their  own,'  they  consider  them- 
selves entitled  to  indemnity.  On  the  frontiers,  the 
natives  doubtless  occasionally  spear  the  cattle; 
though  it  was  evident  that  they  have  been  far  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  They  have  further 
been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  being  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  such  a  class  of  people  as  the  escaped 
convicts.  According  to  common  report, 'the  natives 
cannot  be  induced  to  cultivate  toe  soil,  and  are 
equally  averse  to  all  othor  kinds  of  labour;'  but  in 
the  towns  I  met  with  one  or  two  individuals  who 
appeared  to  be  engaged  in  some  occupation.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  that  any  instance  is  on  record 
of  an  Australian  being  employed  as  a  mariner. 

"A  striking  difference  from  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
cans, and  perhaps  from  all  other  known  people,  is 
found  in  the  absolute  rejection  of  all  innovation  by 
the  wild  communities.  European  customs  or  articles 
of  manufacture  do  not  make  the  slightest  progress 
among  them,  and  relations  of  commercial  inter- 
course continue  altogether  unknown.  In  a  region 
which  has  not  added  to  the  list  of  esculent  plants, 
it  does  not  appear  surprising  that  cultivation  should 
be  unknown;  especially  as  the  soil  rarely  affords 
the  capability.  Moreover,  such  is  the  forbidding 
character  of  the  natural  vegetation,  that  this  con- 
tributes very  slightly  to  the  sustenance  of  man ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  any  different 
branch  of  the  human  family  could  have  maintained 
its  existence  on  the  slender  natural  resources  of 
Interior  Australia.  The  original  population,  not- 
withstanding its  snarseness,  was  yet  in  proportion 
to  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  European  ac- 
cession has  been  owing  solely  to  the  introduction  of 
sources  of  supply  previously  unknown.  The  Austra- 
lians are  strictly  in  'the  hunter  state,'  deriving  their 
subsistence  from  game,  and  from  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  the  country;  and  thoy  can  only  be 
compared  with  the  bunting  tribes  of  America.  The 
parallel,  however,  is  not  very  obvious;  and  tho 
Australians  appear  almost  as  anomalous  as  the  in- 
ferior animals  and  plants  of  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  have  commonly  been  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilisation ;  yet  in  the  few 
arts  in  their  possession  they  have  displayed  singular 
ingenuity :  for  instance,  in  the  method  of  ascending 
trees  by  making  successive  notches;  the  'throwing- 
stick'  for  the  light  javelin;  and  especially  the  boom- 
erang, the  curved  missile  whose  devious 


remained  so  long  the  subject  of  incredulity.  Their 
manufactures,  indeed,  are  chiefly  confined  to  their 
peculiar  weapons,  which  serve  both  for  warfare  and 
the  chase.  They  also  use  defensive  armour,  the 
light  oblong  shield,  which  is  rendered  efficient  only 
by  tbe  height  of  skill  and  activity." 

Dr.  Thomson,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
Ethnological  society,  after  remarking  that  the 
experience  and  observation  of  all  travellers  to  New 
Holland  during  the  last  thirty  years  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  aboriginal  races  of  that  country  are 
gradually,  yet  certainly,  in  course  of  disap|*-araoce 
from  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  that,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  be,  the  rude  inhabitants  of  these  ex- 
tensive territories,  over  which  we  now  chum  juris- 
diction, are  on  all  sides  steadily  giving  way  before 
the  rapid  advances  of  the  white  man,  savs,  ~  Of 
many  tribes  which  not  sixty  years  ago  existed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  each  numbering  from 
200  and  upwards,  several  have  already  disappeared, 
as  the  Botany  Day  tribe,  the  Five  Islands  tribes; 
and  of  others  only  a  trace  exists,  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally wandering  about  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis of  New  South  Wales."  Dr.  Thomson  considers 
it  probable  that  in  their  physical  characters  these 
tribes  do  not  differ  greatlv  from  each  other ;  that 
such  differences  as  are  observed  to  exist  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  climate  and  the  snr »ply 
of  food  of  the  districts  in  which  each  is  to  be  found. 
He  thinks,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  natives 
of  various  parts  of  New  Holland,  at  points  tolerably 
distant  from  each  other,  that  they  have  had  one 
common  origin.  His  paper  contained  observations 
on  some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Castlercagh  and  Lochia ns  branches  of  tbe 
river  Macquarie;  some  of  the  tribes  surrounding 
More  ton  Bay,  the  Broken  Bay  tribe  near  Sidney, 
and  a  tribe  inhabiting  Albany  island.  Of  the  tribes 
which  once  inhabited  the  Castlereagh  and  Locblans 
branches  of  the  Macquarie  river,  several  are  *>aid 
to  be  at  the  present  time  quite  extinct.  The  Bogxa 
blacks  number  not  more  than  100.  These  natives 
are  generally  about  the  middle*  height,  body  spare, 
hands  and  feet  of  tolerably  good  proportion ;  arms 
and  legs,  especially  the  fatter,  long;  head  rather 
round  and  oval,  forehead  rather  broad,  but  low;  die 
cheek  bones  rather  high,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  eve- 
brows  arched ;  they  nave  but  little  whiskers,  but 
some  of  them  have  a  good  deal  of  heard  on  the  chin, 
which  is  rounded  off.  Tbe  lips  are  thick  and  pro- 
minent, especially  the  upper  one,  the  mouth  brine 
expressive  of  determination.  The  skin  is  dark 
brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  very  smooth. 
The  hair  is  inclined  to  be  long,  soft,  and  silky,  verv 
glossy,  and  always  curly.  The  women  are  well- 
proportioned  in  their  youth,  and  the  hands  and  feet 
of  many  of  them  are  very  small.  In  their  manner 
and  speech  the  aborigines  of  Australia  are  quick 
and  animated,  and  easily  excited.  They  arc  very 
revengeful,  as  many  of  the  European  settlers  hare 
found  to  their  cost.  Dr.  Thomson  says  that  "  all 
the  tribes  have  distinct  markings,  caused  by  longi- 
tudinal or  t  ran  verse  gashes  on  tbe  breast,  bark, 
shoulders,  and  arms."  He  says  all  the  heads  he 
has  examined  arc  remarkably  thick  and  heavy  is 
proportion  to  the  size,  and  he  remarks  that  "nearly 
all  of  them  had  marks  of  waddy-blows  and  other 
injuries,  which  would  have  killed  anything  but  a 
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New  Hollander.1 

Coming  from  among  the  Pacific  islands,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering "was  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  tbe 
Australians  acquire  the  English  langunge,  and  At  the 
correctness  of  their  pronunciation.  The  ratter  cir- 
cumstance is  doubtless  attributable  chiefly  to  th» 
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own  languages.  'A  child  educated  at  a  school  in 
Sydney  showed  intellectual  capacity  equal  in  every 
respect  to  that  of  his  European  companions.'  A  difti- 
culty,  however,  had  heeu  experienced  in  undertak- 
ings of  this  sort,  in  consequence  of  the  mothers  're- 
turning to  claim  and  carry  away  their  children.' 
llalf-breeds  mugt  be  rare,  as  I  did  not  meet  with  an 
instance;  but  some  were  spoken  of;  and  native 
women  were  occasionally  aetm  accompanying  the 
wagons  from  the  interior. 

"A  great  uniformity  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  Australia;  ana  it  is 
only  in  the  extreme  north-east,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Torres  straits,  that  any  important  vari- 
ation is  known  to  take  place.  In  this  quarter  Klin  ■ 
ders  observed  the  use  of '  the  bow ;  and  he  met  with 
some  individuals  in  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  circumcised;  but  further 
west  the  usual  Australian  weapons  again  made  their 
appearance.'  A  missile  club,  analogous  to  the  Fee- 
jeean,  is  represented  in  the  '  Voyage  aux  Term 
AustraUj,'  but  belonging,  I  think,  to  a  different 
part  of  the  continent  The  source  of  these  innova- 
tions may  readily  be  divined :  but  a  greater  one  was 
found  bv  Flinders  at  the  Murray  islands,  immedi- 
ately within  the  straits:  'the  cocoa-nuts,  bananas, 
and  joints  of  bamboo  filled  with  water,  that  were 
brought  off  by  the  natives,'  showing  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture ;  while  at  the  same  time,  no  physical 
difference  from  the  continental  Australians  appears 
to  have  been  remarked.  There  are  other  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  Australian  race  does  actually 
extend  among  the  little-known  islands  of  the  same 
vicinity." 

Mr.  Earl,  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Tribes  of  the  North 
coast  of  Australia,  remarks  that  the  natives  of 
the  north  coast  are  not  only  less  known  to  us  than 
those  of  the  other  coasts  of  the  island,  but  posse's  a 
peculiar  interest  from  their  proximity  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  "A  circle,"  savs  Mr.  Earl,  "drawn 
round  Port  Essington,  at  a  distance  of  500  miles, 
would  enclose  almost  an  equal  number  of  distinct 
tribes."  The  good  understanding  which  existed 
between  the  colony  and  the  natives  in  its  vicinity 
induced  parties  of  warriors  and  their  chiefs  to  come 
from  the  remote  interior  to  visit  the  whites ;  and  in 
the  month  of  April,  when  the  Macassar  prahus  con- 
gregate at  Port  Essington,  there  may  be  seen,  be- 
sides the  tribes  of  Australia,  people  from  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Mr.  Earl,  however, 
confines  his  observations  to  the  natives  of  Australia 
who  inhabit  the  const  from  the  Cobourg  peninsula 
towards  the  east.  Certain  general  characteristics, 
he  says,  arc  observable  among  all  the  tribes  of  this 
part  of  Australia.  Thus  their  skin  is  invariably 
embossed  with  raised  cicatrices;  the  septum  of  the 
nose  is  generally  pierced  among  the  men;  and 
clothing  is  disregarded  but  by  way  of  ornament; 
they  paint  their  bodies.  Their  mode  of  treating  the 
dead  differs,  however,  from  that  in  use  among  the 
tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  countrv.  They  leave 
the  bodies  wrapped  in  the  bark  of  the  tea-tree  till 
nothing  remains  but  the  skeleton,  which  is  then 
removed  to  the  general  cemetery,  or  placed  in  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  a  decayed  tree.  They  are  divided 
into  three  castes.  They  have  some  superstitions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  islanders,  while  others 
are  like  those  which  pervade  Australia.  In  the 
Cobourg  peninsula  there  are  four  distinct  commu- 
nities, of  which  the  most  powerful  occupies  the 
southern  coast  and  the  islands  of  Van  Diemen's 
Gulf;  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Essing- 
ton being  also  in  their  possession.  In  the  mountain- 
range  there  is  a  very  numerous  tribe — Marigian- 
berik.    Beyond  these  we  know  nothing ;  nor  have 


we  much  accurate  knowledge  respecting  the  tribes 
distributed  between  Jalakura  and  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria. With  the  Yaaks,  or  Croker  island  tribe, 
our  acquaintance  is  of  older  date  than  with  the 
others;  the  Raffles  Bav  settlement  in  1827  was 
within  their  territory.  These  are  described  as  most 
forbidding  in  appearance,  and  little  better  in  dispo- 
sition. Fear  of  the  whites,  however,  secured  their 
good  behaviour.  The  Yarto  and  Kyi  tribes  resemble 
each  other  in  general  characteristics,  though  their 
dialects  are  totally  dissimilar.  They  are  a  better- 
looking  people  than  the  Croker  islanders,  and  from 
the  beginning  showed  great  partiality  for  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Uijna-lumbo  tribe  possess  a  superior 
physical  organisation ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Earl  is  in- 
clined to  think  there  lias  been  some  infusion  of 
Polynesian  blood  among  the  aborigines  of  this  part 
of  Australia.  Of  the  four  dialects  spoken  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Cobourg  peninsula,  one  only  appears 
to  differ  from  those  spoken  in  other  parts  of  New 
Holland;  and  this  difference  consists  only  in  the 
words  almost  invariably  ending  in  a  vowel.  This, 
however,  seems  only  accidental.  The  consonants / 
and  *  are  rejected  throughout  the  Australian  dia- 
lects; as  is  also  the  h  aspirate.  With  the  single 
exception  mentioned  above,  two-thirds  at  least  of 
the  words  end  in  a  consonant,  and  often  a  double 
consonant,  as  -aik,  -irt,  &c. ;  the  nasal  -ng  is  very 
common.  The  natives  of  the  coast,  from  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Macassar  trepang- fishers,  nave 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  their  language,  which  is  a 
dialect  ol  the  Polynesian ;  and  as  they  spoke  in  this 
patois  to  the  English  on  their  first  arrival,  these 
latter,  from  ignorance,  made  vocabularies  of  it, 
taking  it  for  the  native  language  of  the  tribes. 
Mr.  Earl,  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  great  inland 
tribes,  says  that  the  communities  in  the  interior  are 
mnch  more  numerous  and  better  organised  than  the 
coast  tribes.  One  great  chief,  dignified  by  the  title 
of  rajah,  has  control  over  several  large  communities, 
each  having  its  own  chief.  They  live  on  tho  spon- 
taneous produce  of  the  country,  "which  is  abundant. 
Their  hair,  which  is  fine,  is  adorned  with  parrot's 
feathers  or  opossum's  fur,  and  makes  a  very  neat 
appearance.  They  are  treated  with  great  deference 
and  attention  by  the  coast  natives.  Mr.  Esrl  looks 
upon  these  peoplo  as  a  kind  of  mixed  race  between 
the  Polynesian  and  aborigine*,  who  mnch  resemble 
the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea.  The  people  of  Arnheim- 
bay  are  described  as  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
very  formidable  when  hostile:  so  say  the  Macas- 
sars. They  are  remarkable  for  their  bulky  form* 
and  fine  chests ;  their  lower  extremities,  however, 
are  not  well  formed,  having  the  curved  shin  ;  their 
features  are  coarse,  and  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  but 
the  general  expression  is  pleasing.  All  tho  males 
above  twelve  years  old  were  circumcised.  The 
western  side  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  well- 
peopled  ;  but  beyond  this,  as  fur  as  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  the  natives  are  few  and  scattered.  Mr.  Earl 
says  he  has  observed  that  on  the  north  coast  of 
Australia  the  population  bears  a  striking  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food,  to  procure  which 
the  natives  take  great  trouble,  while  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  nearly  so  partial  to  animal  diet. 

"All  visitors,"  resumes  Mr.  Pickering,  "speak  of 
seeing  straight-haired  individuals  among  the  natives 
of  the  Louisiade;  and  one  of  the  figures  of  the  natives 
of  Eastern  New  Guinea,  contained  in  Belcher's  Voy- 
age, seems  to  correspond  with  the  Australian.  It 
seems  also  probable  that,  as  we  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  portion  of  the  globe,  there  will  ap- 
pear less  isolation  in  the  customs  of  the  Australians. 
We  can  at  present  refer  to  various  connecting 
to  the  use  of  a  throwing-stick  for 
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javelin,  in  Eastern  New  Guinea,  in  New  Britain, 
and  even  ir  New  Caledonia ;  to  the  oblong  shield 
or  buckler,  worn  in  the  lxiuisiade  and  around 
Dampier's  straits;  and  also  to  gome  corresponding 
method*  of  dressing  the  hair.  Some  words,  too, 
appear  to  be  in  cominou :  thus,  dundu  (the  Australian 
name  for  the  black  swan)  occurs  in  New  Britain, 
where,  according  to  Morrcll  and  Jacobs,  it  is  applied 
to  a  species  of  emu  or  cassowary." — See  ethnograph- 
ical section  of  the  article  Australia. 

"  We  come  now  to  the  controverted  point  of  the 
physical  race  of  the  natives  of  Van  Diernen'g  Land, 
situated  to  the  southward  of  the  continent.  They 
were  spoken  of  at  Sydney  as  really  distinguishable 
from  the  Australians  by  their '  woolly  hair ;  peculiar, 
however,  in  its  texture  ;'  and,  at  the  same  time,  all 
idea  of  affinity  with  the  Negro  race  wag  rejected. 
Mitchell  has  some  observations  on  the  Tasmannians, 
and  concludes  in  favour  of  associating  them  with 
the  continental  Australians;  and  this  opinion  seems 
the  most  probable.  Indeed,  the  portraits  of  Labil- 
lardicro  would  have  much  weight  with  me,  as  they 
exhibit  very  decidedly  the  projecting  forehead  of  the 
Anstralian.  Not  being  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
Tasmannian  in  Sydney,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  him :  those  who  were  more  fortunate  were 
unable  to  recognise  any  resemblance  in  the  Fee- 
jeeans,  whom  wc  shortly  afterwards  visited." 

IV. -THE  PAPUAN  RACE. 

"  The  term  '  Papuan,'  notwithstanding  some  am- 
biguity, may  be  conveniently  applied  to  a  race  of 
robust  blacks,  of  whom  the  only  examples  I  have 
seen  (with  probably  one  exception),  have  been  the 
natives  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  So  far  as  my  obser- 
vation extends,  the  Papuan  race  differs  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  one  remarkable  physical  pecu- 
liarity, the  hardness  or  harshness  or  the  skin. 
This  point  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
Tonga  people,  from  whom  Mariner  derived  his  ac- 
curate notices  of  the  Feejee  islands.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  I  have  not  examined  the  quality  of  the 
skin  in  the  Negrillo  race. 

"  The  hair  of  the  Papuan  is  in  great  quantity,  is 
naturally  frizzled  and  bushy,  and  so  coarse  as  to  be 
rather  wiry  than  woolly.  When  dressed  according 
to  the  Feejee  fashion,  it  forms  a  resisting  mass,  and 
offers  no  slight  protection  against  the  blow  of  a 
club.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  it  actually 
incommoded  the  wearer  when  lying  down  ;  and  to 
this  circumstance,  rather  than  to  any  foppery,  I  am 
disposed  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  wooden  neck- 
pillow.  The  board  does  not  appear  to  grow  so  long, 
or  to  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  face  as  in  the 
White  race;  but  the  Papuan  exceeds  the  remaining 
races,  in  the  quantity  of  beard.  The  complexion  is 
of  a  deeper  shade  than  in  the  Malay  race,  but  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Bengalee  or  Telingan.  The 
features  in  many  respects  resemble  those  of  the  Negro, 
but  the  lips  are  not  quite  so  thick,  and  the  nose  is 
somewhat  more  prominent;  while  a  very  general 
elongation  of  the  face  imparts  a  different  aspect.  I 
did  not  meet  with  a  really  line  head  among  the  Fee- 
jeeans,  but  the  countenance  was  often  grave  and 
peculiarly  impressive ;  and  I  had  frequent  occasion 
to  remark,  that  strangers  did  not  readily  forget  the 
features  of  Veindovi.  In  average  stature,  the  Fee- 
joeans  were  found  to  exceed  the  White  race;  but 
they  fell  below  the  men  of  Tonga  and  Samoa.  The 
profile  in  general  appeared  to  oe  as  vertical,  if  not 
more  so,  than  in  the  White  race ;  but  this,  I  find, 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  facial  auglo  of  the  skull, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  bv  some  differ- 
ence in  the  carriage  of  the  bead.    The  Fecjcean 


skulls  brought  home  by  the  Expedition,  will  not 
readily  be  mistaken  for  Malayan;  they  bear  rather 
the  Negro  outline ;  but  they  are  much  compressed, 
and  differ  materially  from  all  other  skulls  that  I 
have  seen." 

The  Papuan  race  may  be  traced  with  tolerable 
certainty  from  the  Feejee  Islands  to  the  shores  of 
New  Guinea.  The  population  appears  to  be  every- 
where dense,  and  to  be  divided,  as  at  the  Feejee 
Islands,  into  two  classes  that  are  politically  inde- 
pendent, the  fishermen  or  people  of  the  coast,  and 
the  mountaineers.  The  practice  of  cannibalism 
seems  also  co-extensive  with  the  race,  while  the 
surrounding  islanders,  though  often  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  as  generally  hold  it  in  horror. 
The  Papuan  race  appears  also  to  extend  through  a 
portion  of  the  East  India  islands;  hut  it  probably 
does  not  occur  to  the  westward  of  Floris,  or  Ende. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  remarkable  coinci- 
dences in  customs,  as  the  use  of  the  neck  pillow, 
circumcision,  similar  modes  of  dressing  the  hair, 
even  to  the  staining  of  it  of  a  flaxen  hue,  the  Papuan 
race  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  Eastern  Africa. 
MM.  Lesson  anu  Garnot,  describing  the  genuine 
Papuan  race,  say,  "the  colour  of  the  akin  is  black, 
mixed  with  an  eighth  part  of  yellow,  which  imparts 
to  it  a  clear  tint  of  various  intensity.  Their  hair  is 
black,  very  thick,  and  moderately  woolly.  They 
wear  it  frizzled  out  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
or  let  it  fall  upon  their  necks  in  long  and  twisted 
masses.  Their  counteuance  and  features  are  regu- 
lar, except  ttfeir  noses,  which  are  somewhat  flat- 
tened, with  the  nostrils  enlarged  in  the  transverse 
direction.  Their  chins  are  small  and  well  formed ; 
their  cheek  bones  are  prominent,  their  foreheads 
elevated,  their  eyebrows  thick  and  long.  Their 
beards  are  thin ;  they  let  them  grow  upon  the  upper 
lip  and  chin  like  many  African  nations."  In  this 
description  it  will  be  perceived,  says  Bradford,  that 
there  is  "just  that  degree  of  diversity  from  the 
Ethiopian  or  Negro,  which  a  slight  mixture  with 
the  Malay  islanders  of  the  Pacific  might  produce. 
This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  as  we  proceed  towards  the  Malayan 
islands,  where  the  races  may  be  mixed  more  equally, 
we  find  the  Papuan  complexion  becoming  lighter 
and  approaching  that  of  the  Oceanic  nations.  Mr. 
Lesson,  who  supposes  them  to  have  migrated  into 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  subsequently  to  the 
Oceanic  tribes,  traces  a  close  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  dark -coloured  tribes  of  Madagascar, 
a  fact  which  adds  to  the  force  of  our  conjecture,  for 
in  that  island,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  there  is  also 
a  race  not  aboriginal,  distinguished  by  an  olive 
colour,  straight  black  hair  and  thin  beard,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  Malay  race  in  their  leading  characteris- 
tics; and  from  which,  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Negro,  has  probably  originated  the  very  variety  re- 
sembling the  Papuas.  It  is  curious,  tfiat  in  Amer- 
ica, we  find  the  same  consequences  attending  the 
mingling  of  the  two  races.  '  In  this  part'  (oi  Bra- 
zil), say  MM.  Von  Spix  and  Von  Martins,  '  we  met 
with  several  families  of  the  people  called  Cafusos, 
who  are  a  mixture  of  blacks  and  Indians.  Their 
external  appearance  is  one  of  the  strangest  that  a 
European  can  meet  with.  They  are  slender  and 
muscular,  in  particular  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
and  arms  are  very  strong;  the  feet,  on  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  weaker.  Their  colour  is  a  dark  cop- 
per or  coffee  brown.  Their  features,  on  the  whole, 
nave  more  of  the  Ethiopic  than  of  the  American 
race.  The  countenance  i*  oval,  the  cheek-bones 
high,  but  not  so  broad  as  in  the  Indians;  the  nose 
broad  and  flattened,  but  neither  turned  up  nor  much 
bent ;  the  mouth  broad,  with  thick  but  equal  Hps, 
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which,  as  well  as  the  lower  jaw,  project  but  little ; 
the  black  eyes  have  a  more  open  and  freer  look  than 
in  the  Indians,  yet  are  still  a  little  oblique,  if  not 
standing  so  much  inward  as  in  them,  on  the  other 
h&nd  not  turning  outwards  as  in  the  Ethiopians. 
But  what  gives  these  Mestizoes  a  peculiarly  strik- 
ing appearance,  is  the  excessively  long  hair  of  the 
head,  which,  especially  at  the  end,  is  half  curled, 
aud  nsos  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  forehead 
to  the  height  of  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  thus 
forming  a  prodigions  and  very  ujrlv  kind  of  peruke. 
This  strange  head  of  hair,  which,  at  first  sight, 
seems  more  artificial  than  natural,  and  almost  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  plica  polonica,  is  not  a  disease, 
but  merely  a  consequence  or  their  mixed  descent, 
and  the  mean  between  the  wool  of  the  Negro  and 
the  long  stiff  hair  of  the  American.  This  confor- 
mation of  the  hair  gives  the  Cafusoa  a  resemblance 
with  the  Papuan  in  New  Guinea,  and  wc  therefore 
thought  it  interesting  to  give  the  representation  of 
a  woman  of  that  race  in  her  peculiar  costume.  To 
this  it  needs  only  to  add,  that  with  the  Papua*  of 
New  Guinea  'the  hair  is  long  and  woolly,  and  fre- 
quently forms  a  huge  peruke  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter.' Thus  it  appears,  that  in  three  of  the  quarters 
of  the  globe,  where  the  Negro  and  Mongolian  races 
have  intermarried,  the  physical  result  is  nearly  the 
same,  a  circumstance  appearing  to  justify  the  in- 
ference, that  the  Papuns  are  a  mixed  race."— Sec 
articles  Fiji  Islaxdb  aud  Nkw  Guinea. 

V.— THE  NEGRILLO  r£\CE. 

"  The  Negrillo  race  has  much  the  same  complex- 
ion as  the  Papuan ;  but  differs  in  the  diminutive 
stature,  the  general  absence  of  a  beard,  the  project- 
ing of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or  the  inclined  pro- 
file, and  the  exaggerated  Negro  features.  The  hair 
also  w  more  woolly  than  in  tho  Papuan,  though  far 
from  equalling  in  knotty  closeness  that  of  the  Negro. 
On  a  direct  comparison  with  the  Negro,  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  complexion  appears  to  be  rather 
red  than  black.  Geographical  distribution."  Mr. 
Pickering  continues,  "sufficiently  indicates  that  the 
Negrillo  race  once  occupied  more  Bpace  than  it  does 
at  this  time,  and  that  in  many  instances  it  has  pre- 
ceded the  dissemination  of  other  races." — See  articles 

ANDAMAN  I8I.AVDS,  NlCOBAK  ISLANDS. 

VI.— THE  TELINGAN  OR  INDIAN  RACE. 

"Tho  Eastern  Hindoos,  those  at  li-ist  who  make 
visits  to  the  E*st  India  islands,  present  great  uni- 
formity in  their  personal  appearance ;  and  in  this 
respect  they  agree  with  the  tribes  and  nations  situ- 
ated to  the  eastward  of  Hindostan.  The  complexion 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  races,  and 
is  so  decidedly  darker  than  in  the  Malayan,  that  by 
common  consent  it  is  called  black;  although,  on 
comparison,  tho  hue  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
unmixed  Negro.  The  true  colour  may  be  formed 
by  mixing  red  and  black  ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
uso  of  the  term  of '  purple-hrown '  and  that  of  'olive,' 
it  should  be  observed  that  neither  blue  nor  green 
enter  into  any  variety  of  human  complexion.  The 
features  approximate  very  closely  to  those  of  the 
White  race ;  but,  in  general,  the  mouth  appeared 
to  be  wider,  the  nose  rather  less  prominent,  and  the 
lips  sensibly  thicker.  The  profile  wns  observed  to 
be  less  vertical  than  in  the  surrounding  Malays ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  projecting  with  a  regular 
arch,  as  in  the  Mongolian  ;  and  there  was  a  further 
correspondence  with  the  latter  race,  in  the  frequent 
instances  of  the  arched  nose.  The  skin  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  very  soft   The  beard  occurred  more 
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frequently,  and  was  decidedly  more  copious  than  in 
the  Malayan  race.  The  hair  was  straight  and  fine, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  of  any  other  colour  thau 
black.  1  have  not  met  with  Albinoes  in  the  Teliu- 
gan  race." 

VII.— THE  NEGRO  RACE. 

"  At  the  present  day,  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Negro  is  generally  familiar;  and  the  thick  lips, 
flattened  nose,  retreating  forehead,  close  woolly 
hair,  and  dark  complexion,  have  become  proverbial. 
The  Negro  appears  to  exceed  all  other  races  in 
depth  of  hue,  and  in  tho  close  woolly  texture  of  the 
hair  is  rivalled  only  by  the  Hottentot.  The  absence 
of  rigidity  and  of  a  divided  apex  in  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  is  a  character  commou  equally  to  the  Ma- 
layan, and,  probably,  to  some  of  the  other  races. 
In  tho  case  of  two  Albino  children,  the  Negro  aspect 
had  so  entirely  disappeared,  that  they  might  have 
passed  for  the  children  of  Europeans,  but  for  the 
remarkable  appearance  of  the  hair,  which  I  could 
only  compare  to  a  white  fleece.  The  Negro  race 
seems  to  occupy  about  one-half  of  Africa,  and,  ex- 
cluding the  northern  and  southern  extremes  with 
the  table -land  of  Abyssinia,  it  holds  all  the  more 
temperate  and  fertile  parts  of  the  continent  These 
limits,  to  all  appearance,  would  not  have  been  ex- 
ceeded to  this  day,  aside  from  foreign  interference  ; 
but,  as  one  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  last 
two  centuries,  the  Negro  race  seems  destined  to  Gil 
hereafter  an  important  place  in  general  history.'' — 
See  article  Negboks. 

■ 

a.  Eutopean'ued  Xegroti. 

li  Negroes  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  tho 
globe  where  Europeans  have  established  themselves; 
and  although  separate  notices  seem  hardly  to  be 
required,  I  have  selected  the  following.  During  a 
week  spent  in  different  parts  of  the  island  of  Madeira, 
I  met  with  no  Negroes,  except  at  the  port  of  Funchal ; 
and  the  few  individuals  seen  at  this  place  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  foreign  shipping.  (>n  the 
other  hand,  the  population  of  the  Capo  Verd  island*, 
judging  from  our  hasty  visit,  appeared  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  Negroes;  and  they  were  living 
in  a  very  rude  state  for  tho  subjects  of  a  civilised 
government.  They,  however,  exhibited  a  certain 
air  of  independence,  not  seen  in  tho  same  race  in 
the  United  States.  Brazil  had  more  of  the  aspect 
of  a  European  colony,  although  Negroes  formed  the 
most  numerous  class  of  the  imputation  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  its  environs ;  and  instances  of  even  mixed 
descent  were  comparatively  rare.  Most  of  these 
Negroes  were  slaves ;  but  very  many  were  employed 
as  soldiers  in  the  military  police.  Others  held  places 
of  honour  and  trust  under  the  government;  and  one 
man  was  spoken  of,  as  being  distinguished  for  his 
abilities  as  an  advocate.  Several  of  the  women  too 
moved,  with  their  Portuguese  husbands,  in  the  first 
circles  of  society.  I  was  careful  to  look  among  the 
imported  Negroes  for  traces  of  some  different  race ; 
but  I  was  unable  to  detect  any;  neither  have  I  met 
with  more  success  in  other  parts  of  America.  A 
second  race  may  have  been  sometimes  included  in 
the  importations  from  Madagascar;  but  otherwise, 
I  think,  instances  have  been  extremely  rare;  prior 
at  least  to  the  recent  introduction  by  the  Euglish  of 
people  of  Hindostan.  Some  Negroes  wore  seen 
among  the  '  guachos '  or  mounted  herdsmen  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  in  North  Patagonia.  'They  had  come 
by  land  from  Buenos  Avres,'  and  they  hardly  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  footing  of  slaves.  There  are, 
perhaps,  fewer  Negroes  in  Chili  than  in  any  other 
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Europeanised  portion  of  Aimri™.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  during  the 
eighteen  days  I  spent  in  Chili,  chiefly  at  the  cities 
of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  In  Peru,  Negroes  are 
common,  but  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  coast,  where  many  of  them  are  held  as  slaves, 
and  where  the  practice  of  merely  1  requiring  them 
to  furnish  their  masters  with  stated  NUBS  of  money, 
had  contributed  essentially  to  the  frequency  of  rob- 
beries.' Some  of  the  free  Negroes  seen  at  Lima  had 
reached  the  middle  class  of  society,  but  I  did  not 
hear  of  any  one  who  had  acquired  eminence,  or  who 
held  an  important  office.  In  the  churches,  however, 
some  deceased  Negro  priests  had  been  canonised. 
Among  the  military,  Negroes  were  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  ranks ;  together  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  persons  of  mixed  origin,  '  zamboes 
and  mnlattoes.'  In  the  region  of  the  Andes  I  saw 
but  one  Negro,  who  held  some  subordinate  office  in 
a  small  village. 

**  In  New  South  Wales  I  met  with  two  or  three 
Negroes  in  the  streets  of  Sydney ;  but  I  saw  none 
on  my  visit  to  the  district  of  the  Hunter  river. 
Free  Kegroea  were  occasionally  seen  on  such  of  the 
Polynesian  islands  as  have  resident  Whites;  having 
been  derived,  as  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world, 
chiefly  from  the  American  shipping.  I  also  met 
with  a  few  half-breeds,  between  the  Negro  and 
Polynesian.  Up  to  the  time  of  onr  visit,  no  Ne- 
groes had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  Fcejee  group. 
Among  the  Kast  India  islands,  Negroes  seem  to  be 
very  nearly  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  we  read  of  their 
being  carried  to  the  Indo-Chinese  countries  as  curi- 
osities. At  Singapore,  situated  in  respect  to  the 
route  of  travel  at  the  entrance  of  the  whole  region, 
I  met  with  three  Negroes;  and  one  of  them  had 
been  introduced  partly  through  the  agency  «>f  Euro- 
peans. This  m  hi  was  large  and  muscular  in  com- 
parison with  the  surrounding  population,  and  was 
called  a  '  Knffri,'  a  class  of  persons  said  to  have  been 
originally  imported  from  Mozambique  into  Southern 
India,  and  wlio  bear  a  high  character  for  fidelity. 
It  seemed  singular  that  their  identity  with  the  Ne- 
gro was  not  recognised  even  by  American  residents. 
At  Cape  Town  the  lower  class  of  the  population  ap- 
peared to  be  composed  chiefly  of  Negroes ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  'they  had  been  derived  princi- 
pally from  Mozambique  and  Madagascar.'  They 
appeared  to  be  more  cleanly,  and  to  live  on  a  better 
footing  with  their  White  neighbours,  than  their 
brethren  in  our  northern  cities. 

"  At  St  Helena,  the  Negro  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  already  stated,  '  had  been  derived  exclu- 
sively from  Madagascar.'  A  remarkable  deviation 
from  direct  commercial  intercourse  may  be  here 
noted;  the  circumstance  'that  slaves  from  Africa 
are  now  carried  across  the  island  of  Madagascar,  to 
be  sold  to  Europeans  from  its  eastern  coast.'  One 
or  more  Negroes  from  the  Unitod  States  had  taken 
up  their  residence  at  Zanzibar,  and  others  again  at 
Bombay;  conforming  to  the  customs  of  their  sev- 
eral adopted  countries,  and  having  no  wish  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

"  In  passing  through  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
I  observed  two  or  three  Negroes  at  Malta,  and  as 
many  at  Marseilles;  hut  I  met  with  none  at  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  ports,  nor  in  the  interior  of 
France.  The  general  excellence  of  tho  Nogro  ear 
for  music  is  a  subject  of  common  remark  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  manifested  in  many  of  the  or- 
dinary occurrences  of  life.  Indeed  it  has  been 
stated,  apparently  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  much 
of  our  popular  music  can  be  traced  to  a  Negro  ori- 
gin. Observations  on  my  recent  journey  have  led 
me  to  suspect  that  some  of  this  music  may  have  a 


yet  more  distant  source,  and  one  perhaps  more  an- 
cient than  is  commonly  supposed." 

b.  Aral ii*al  iff groe*. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  two  individuals  at 
Singapore,  I  first  saw  Muslim  Negroes  in  Egypt. 
In  this  country,  the  Negroes  seem  to  be  in  a  good 
meagure  confined  to  the  two  cities  of  Cairo  and 
Alexandria ;  and.  excepting  a  large  body  of  soldiers, 
are  principally  employed  as  house-servants.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  4  inherits  his 
master's  property  together  with  the  charge  of  hrs 
family;'  in  accordance  apparently  with  ancient 
usage,  with  Abraham's  selection  of  an  heir  from 
among  the  members  of  his  household.  Negroes  an 
occasionally  purchased  and  educated  both  by  Copts 
and  by  resident  Europeans;  but  the  influences  of 
locality  prevailing,  they  do  not  form  a  distinct  class 
from  the  Muslim  Negroes.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  Negro  servants  among  the  Jews,  either 
at  Cairo  or  anywhere  in  the  East. 

"  I  did  not  in  Egypt  observe  Negroes  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture.  Neither,  iirdeed,  are 
they  so  represented  on  the  ancient  monuments; 
where  Whites,  distinguished  by  their  profile  from 
the  proper  Egyptians,  are  often  serving  in  the  capa- 
city of  slaves.  Negroes  are  figured  principally  in 
connexion  with  and  as  illustrating  the  military 
campaigns  of  the  eighteenth  dynastv ;  and  there  is 
evidence,  moreover,  that  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  this 
dynasty  (Thouthmosis  IV.)  selected  a  negreas  for 
his  queen.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  Negroes  re- 
presented on  the  anterior  monuments,  nor  indeed  on 
those  of  a  much  later  date;  though  I  did  not,  as 
carefully  as  the  case  requires,  searen  the  records  of 
the  Ptolemaic  conquests. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  fact  contravening  the  as- 
sumption that  Negro  slavery  may  have  been  of 
modem  origin ;  and  the  race  even  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  I  have  seen  the  Negro  skull  which  was 
exhumed  in  the  island  of  Malta,  among  the  ruins  of 
Hadjcrkim ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  date  has  been  assigned  to 
these  anomalous  constructions,  other  than  referring 
them  indefinitely  to  idolatrous  times.  In  regard 
however,  to  the  general  subject  of  the  ancient  Ora- 
cles, I  will  mention,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Schembri, 
thnt  1  the  name  of  '  dodon'  is  to  this  day  applied  by 
the  Maltese  to  a  particular  variety  of  black  pigeon.' 

"  At  Suez  I  remarked  one  Negro  among  a  party 
of  '  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz,'  and  this  man  wore  the 
same  costume,  and  appeared  to  be  living  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  his  companions.  At  Mocha 
Negroes  were  numerous,  and  they  had  been  derived 
from  two  distinct  portions  of  Africa.  Some  had 
come,  like  those  of  Egypt,  from  the  White  River  of 
the  Nile,  and  were  called  '  Nuba.'  These  were 
'  highly  esteemed  as  soldiers,  and,  as  such,  were 
kept  in  numbers  by  some  of  the  more  powerful 
chiefs  of  Southern  Arabia.'  The  majority,  however, 
of  the  Negroes  I  saw  at  Mocha  had  been  brought 
from  Zanzibar.  At  Mocha  I  also  met  with  a  class 
of  persons  more  or  less  mixed,  who  were  called 
'  H  aim.',!,'  a  term  which  appeared  to  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  '  low  people,'  and  which  was  used  in  other 
instances  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  They  were 
characterised  as  4  a  sort  of  Arabian  Negro  coming 
from  the  Interior  or  the  Desert,  who,  among  other 
usages,  practise  eating  dead  animals.'  Of  the  indi- 
viduals pointed  out  to  me,  some  were  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  Arabs  of  the  country  ;  but  others 
presented  traces  of  Negro  descent,  and  one  man  had 
the  aspect  of  an  unmixed  Nogro 
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"  At  Muscat  the  influx  of  Negroes  appeared  to  be 
exclusively  from  Zanzibar,  and,  excepting  those 
brought  as  slaves,  they  consisted  chiefly  of  Soahili. 
The  latter  were  perhaps  only  visitors,  since  they 
compose  the  principal  part  of  the  crews  of  the  nu- 
merous dows  trading  to  the  African  coast.  The 
Soahili  are  all  Muslims,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
who  were  held  in  slavery  in  this  part  of  Arabia ; 
but  at  Mocha  I  met  with  slaves  who  called  them- 
selves Soahili.  In  the  streets  of  Bombay  I  fre- 
quently fell  in  with  Soahili.  who  belonged,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  Arab  shipping.  But  at  Singapore  I  saw 
none  of  these  people,  and  their  absence  was  con- 
firmed bv  the  testimony  of  the  Abyssinian  Arab. 
At  Zanzibar  the  Soahili  were  found  to  assume  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  small  dows  trading 
along  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Mozambique  and 
Madagascar;  while  another,  and,  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, a  more  responsible  class  of  navigators, 
direct  the  larger  vessels  to  Arabia  and  North-west- 
ern Hindostan.  The  Soahili  are  a  mixed  nation, 
consisting  principally  of  Negroes,  but  embodying 
the  remains  of  an  infusion  of  Whites;  and  many 
individuals  among  them  would  not  be  distinguished 
from  Arabs.  The  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  islands 
of  Zanzibar  and  Pcmba  are  chiefly  Soahili,  together 
with,  in  all  probability,  the  mass*  of  the  population 
at  Mom  has  and  in  the  Arab  towns  in  the  delta 
of  the  Juba.  Soahili,  however,  are  scattered  along 
the  coast  beyond  these  limits,  and  adventurers 
sometimes  join  the  caravans  of  the  interior  Negroes, 
and  make  visits  to  the  Great  Lake,  or,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Comoro  men.  form  independent  trading 
"itions  for  minor  distances.  The  Soahili  lan- 
,  in  consequence,  become  the  medium  of 
intercourse  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  It  contains  numerous  foreign  words,  de- 
rived principally  fiom  the  countries  around  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  but  it  is  properly  a  Negro  language.  At 
the  same  time,  instances  mav  probably  be  found  of 
the  transmission  of  words  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion." 

c.  Afalayised  Kegrott, 

"This  class  of  people  is  confined  to  tho  immediate 
vicinity  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  constitutes  the  chief 

Crt  of  the  population  of  the  Comoro  islands  and 
adagascar.  The  languages  and  customs  of  these 
islanders  are  not  Arab,  but  correspond  with  those  of 
the  East  Indies;  and  most  of  the  plants  cultivated 
have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  same  quarter. 
There  are  no  records  and  no  existing  intercourse. 
Aboriginal  Negroes  may,  or  may  not,  have  once 
dwelt  upon  these  African  islands,  but  the  state  of 
things  now  prevailing  is  clearly  the  result  of  East 
Indian  colonisation.  Indeed,  the  Malayan  race  is 
actually  present  in  Madagascar,  and  is  still  domi- 
nant there ;  and  as  to  the  time  of  arrival,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  Malay  influence  has  preceded 
the  visits  of  the  Arabs.  The  Madagascar  people 
seen  at  Zanzibar,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Ovahs  already  noticed,  were  all  Negroes,  who  did 
not  even  present  any  distinguishable  traces  of  Ma- 
layan admixture.  I  did  not  hear  that  any  of  them 
bad  voluntarily  left  their  native  country,  but  many 
appeared  to  be  free ;  and  a  cluster  of  their  houses 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  an  example  of  the  Mada- 
gascar style  of  building.  All  the  Madagascar 
people  whose  origin  I  ascertained,  belonged  to  the 
'  Sakalava'  nation.  Comoro  men  were  found  to  be 
yet  more  numerous  at  Zanzibar,  where  they  form  a 


portion  of  the  population  of  the 
city.    I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  the 


Comoro  men  any  traces  of  the  physical  Malayan ; 


and  some  of  them  assured  me  that  "  there  are  no 
long-haired  people  upon  their  native  islands." 

d.  Aboriginal  Eastern  Africa. 

"On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  slave- market  at  Zan- 
zibar, a  Negro  among  the  bystanders  attracted  my 
attention  on  account  of  the  rudeness  of  his  dress  and 
his  whole  appearance.  The  race  was  evidently 
pure;  and  if  there  was  any  peculiarity,  it  was  only 
in  the  beard  being  nearly  wanting.  On  inquiry,  I 
learned  with  surprise  that  he  was  an  aboriginal  of 
the  island ;  and  further,  that  having  come  from  an 
unfrequented  district,  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
original  language.  He  searched  out  two  other 
'  Hadem,'  in  order  that  I  might  bear  him  converse 
in  it;  but  these,  it  appeared,  could  only  speak 
Soahili.  A  vocabulary  would  doubtless  have  been 
interesting,  and  I  regret  being  unable  to  give  more 
than  a  single  word,  monakela,  which  signifies  1  a 
small  boy.'  Zanzibar,  being  situated  nearly  20 
miles  from  the  main  land,  these  circumstances  have 
a  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  original  population 
of  the  Comoro  Islands  and  Madagascar. 

"The  following  details  respecting  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  main  land  of  Eastern  Africa  were 
collected  at  Zanzibar. 

"The  Wanika  possess  the  country  around  Mom- 
baa,  and  their  towns  were  found  by  Dr.  Krapf 
to  be  1  protected  by  being  built  in  clumps  of  thick 
woods;'  it  is  presumed,  against  the  incursions  of 
the  Ethiopian  tribes  who  border  on  the  north  and 
partly  on  the  west.  The  Wanika  are  known  at 
Zanzibar  only  as  slaves,  and,  as  such,  are  in  re- 

Juest  for  the  special  purpose  of  'procuring  tod- 
y  ;'  for,  from  living  on  the  coast,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  climb  cocoa-palms.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  they  were  said  to  be  common  on  the 
plantations,  I  fell  in  with  but  a  single  individual. 
This  man  bore  the  marks  of  national  designation, 
consisting  of  a  single  notch  filed  between  the  two 
upper  front  teeth,  with  numerous  small  scars  on  the 
breast. 

14  A  detached  tribe  of  Negroes  are  found  upon  the 
African  coast  north  of  the  Wanika  in  the  delta  of 
the  Juba.  The  Sultan  of  Patta  termed  them  '  Po- 
komo,'  and  also  '  Hadem  ;'  and  he  spoke  of  them  as 
' rather 
up  the  Oozy 
set  of  hands 

the  other  side  belonging  to  the  Galla.' 

"  The  CnAOA  dwell  in  the  interior,  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Wanika,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pungany  river.  All  accounts  of  the  Chaga  agree 
in  representing  them  to  be  an  agricultural  and  a 
Negro  nation.  Individuals  were  said  to  be  common 
at  Zanzibar,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any. 
In  all  my  inquiries  respecting  the  people  of  Eastern 
Africa,  I  conld  not  hear  of  pastoral  Negroes,  nor  of 
Ethiopian  cultivators;  but  there  arc  some  undeter- 
mined tribes  holding  an  intermediate  position  along 
the  borders  of  the  cultivable  soil,  who  may  offer 
trifling  exceptions.  These  minor  tribes  are  situated 
to  the  westward  of  the  Wanika,  and  apparently  to 
the  northward  of  the  Chaga,  and  they  may  be  con- 
veniently noticed  in  this  place. 

"  The"  Waxamba,  already  alluded  to,  have,  by 
some  writers,  been  termed  1  Merremengo.'  Sadik 
stated  that  '  they  are  not  bad  people,  but  all  the 
same  with  the  Monomoisy ;  they  trade  and  do  not 
fight.  They  do  not  bring  slaves,  except  a  few,  but 
trade  in  ivory.'  Dr.  Krapf,  writing  from  Mombas, 
considers  them  a  kindred  nation  to  the  Wanika  and 
M'Sigua,  but  as  having  no  affinity  with  the  M'Kuafy, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  they  use  a  Ni  gra 


and  also   Hadem  ;'  ana  nc  spoKe  oi  mem  as 
a  good  sort  of  people,  who  will  pull  a  boat 
Oozy,  being  relieved  at  each  town  by  a  fresh 
lands.   They  live  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
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language.  He  further  states,  that  they  4  lire  partly 
among  the  Wanika  and  partly  extended  into  the  in- 
terior, that  they  throw  their  dead  in  the  hush,  and 
that  some  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and  posses*  a  fine 
breed  of  cattle.'  I  did  not  meet  with  any  of  the  Wa- 
kamba, although  they  were  spoken  of  as  not  rare  at 
Zanzibar. 

"  The  Wataita  seem  also  to  be  borderers,  their 
country  '  commencing  not  more  than  a  five  days' 
journey  from  the  coast.'  They  were  spoken  of  as 
4  good  people,  who  do  not  fight  unless  the  Wakamba 
come  out  against  them.'  Sadik  called  them  4  Wani- 
ka, but  a  different  nation.'  They  were  enumerated 
among  the  tribes  pillaged  by  the  M'Kuafy. 

"  The  Tavaiti  dwell  to  the  westward  of  the  pre- 
ceding :  and  a  girl  belonging  to  this  tribe  was  seen 
at  Zanzibar.  She  was  apparently  in  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  though  not  of  the  lowest  class ;  and  she 
spoke,  it  was  said,  neither  the  Chaga  nor  the 
M'Kuafy  language.  Hor  hair  was  cropped  close  ; 
and  from  the  nasty  glance  I  obtained,  I  was  unable 
to  decide  whether  the  Negro  raoc  was  entirely  pure. 

44  The  Wampuoo  appear  to  be  quite  a  local  tribe ; 
dwelling,  according  to  the  M'Kuafy  lad,  4  on  the 
river  Ruvu,  which  comes  into  the  Pungany,  and  not 
more  than  half  a  day's  journey  from  his  own  coun- 
try.' Sadik  siid  that 4  they  brought  ivory,  and  not 
slaves.' 

44  The  MoxoMotsr,  on  the  other  hand,  occupy  an 
extensive  territory,  which  is  situated  far  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  continent,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  4  Great  Lake.'  An  Arab  informed  me,  4  that 
on  his  journey  to  the  Monomoisy  country  he  crossed 
numerous  rivers  coming  from  the  mountains  ;  none 
of  them,  however,  of  greater  depth  than  mid-leg, 
and  donkeys  had  been  taken  the  whole  distance. 
He  was  four  and  a-half  months  in  going,  and  was 
absent  in  all  three  years;  but  he  did  not  visit  the 
Lake.  He  returned  with  a  party  of  700  persons, 
and  was  only  76  days  in  reaching  the  coast.'  I  did 
not  inquire  of  him  the  point  of  arrival  ;  but  I  would 
observe,  that,  according  to  some  authorities,  Kilwa 
(Quiloa)  is  nearer  than  Zanzibar  to  the  Monomoisy 
country.  In  some  memoranda  communicated  to 
me  at  Zanzibar,  I  find  the  following  statement  of  a 
Soahilt,  who  4  was  eleven  months  absent  on  a  simi- 
lar journey.  He  suv  the  Great  Lake,  which  has 
many  islands.  The  canoes  carry  from  five  to  fifteen 
men.  He  did  not  go  armed  while  he  remained 
among  the  Monomoisy.  The  kings  fight  much 
among  themselves.  The  Monomoisy  have  no  money, 
but  they  are  fond  of  beads  and  brass.'  I  learned, 
moreover,  that  the  imaum  has  some  sort  of  patriarchal 
influence  with  the  Monomoisy,  and  that  the  great 
caravans,  which  come  to  Kilwa  and  to  the  coast  op- 

Eosite  Zanzibar,  '  bring  him  a  present,  and  look  to 
im  for  protection  during  their  stay.'  Beasts  of 
burden  appear  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  the  Mono- 
moisy; and  the  ponderous  elephant  tusks,  when 
brought  to  the  coast,  have  been  sometimes  found  to 
contain  a  little  box  or  other  article,  deposited  under 
the  fancied  idea  that  4  it  will  lessen  the  weight.' 
According  to  Sadik,  4  the  Monomoisy  trade  only  in 
ivory,  and  do  not  bring  slaves;  but  sometimes  a 
bad 'fellow  among  them  will  manage  to  sell  his 
friend.' 

"  The  Wabiza  (Moviza  of  some  writers),  who 
have  been  alluded  to  al>ovc,  appear  to  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Monomoisy  on  the  south.  According 
to  another  account,  4  thev  dwell  at  the  Great  Lake, 
and  generally  come  to  Kilwa.' 

44  The  N'  i  asa,  who  inhabit  the  islands  and  per- 
haps the  further  shores  of  the  Groat  Lake,  seemed 
to  be  the  most  distant  tribe  known  at  Zanzibar. 
Individuals  in  the  state  of  slavery  were  not  uncom- 


mon ;  and  one  of  them  stated  4  that  he  was  one  day 
in  reaching  the  Great  Lake,  and  spent  another  in 
crossing  it,  making  two  days  to  the  Momomoif.v 

country.' 

44  The  M'Sioua  dwell  on  the  coast,  and  appear  to 
be  much  scattered  among  the  Wanika,  altbouph 
their  proper  country",  I  believe,  is  south  of  the  Pnn- 
gany river.  Individuals  were  commonly  seen  in  the 
slave-market  at  Zanzibar,  where  they* were  recog- 
nised by  the  numerous  small  scars  on  the  tempte*. 

44  Dr.  Krapf  speaks  of  the  M'Samsaba,  who  dwell 
somewhat  further  in  the  interior,  as  4  a  kindred  na- 
tion to  the  M'Sigua,  Wanika,  Wakamba,  and  Soa- 
hili ;'  grounding  his  opinion,  it  is  presumed,  prin- 
cipally upon  the  affinities  of  language.  With  the 
exception  of  the  M'Sigua,  almost  all  the  slave*  of- 
fered! for  sale  at  Zanzibar  had  been  brought  from 
the  southward,  and  principally  from  Kilwa.  Small 
dows  arriving  from  that  place  were  crowded  with 
the  living* freight;  and  the  influx  was  represented 
as  being  much  greater  at  a  different  season  of  the 
year. 

The  Maxua  occupy  the  coast  immediately  to  the 
northward  of  Mozambique,  and  trade  with  that  city. 
Tbey  were  spoken  of  ss  '  bad  people,  who  kill  the 
crews  of  vessels  that  happen  to  get  on  shore ;  and 
dows,  in  consequence,  do  not  visit  that  part  of  the 
coast,  nnlesa  several  are  in  company.'  A  Makna 
girl,  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  slave-market,  bore  the 
national  mark  of  a  creacent-ahnped  scar  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead. 

"The  district  of  the  M'Kikdo  is  back  of  Kilwa; 
and  a  man  of  this  tribe,  who  was  seen  in  the  slave- 
market,  was  only  4  two  days  in  reaching  Kilwa.'  A 
slave  girl,  who  likewise  belonged  to  a  tribe  near 
Kilwa,  had  a  thread-like  scar  a  little  below  the  hair, 
quite  encircling  the  head. 

'•The  country  of  the  M'Hiao  is  mnch  further  in 
the  interior,  and  must  be  extensive,  since  it  fur- 
nishes a  large  portion  of  the  slaves  offered  for  sale 
at  Zanzibar.  The  markings  vary  in  different  indi- 
viduals, but  often  consist  of  raised  scars  or  welts, 
crossing  each  other  like  stars.  Many  of  the  females 
have  the  upper  lip  perforated ;  and  the  opening  en- 
larging with  age,  at  last  forms  a  false  gaping 
mouth,  which  destroys  all  natural  expression  of 
countenance,  and  singularly  disfigures  them.  I 
once  observed  two  M'Hiao  women,  free  residents  of 
Zanzibar,  in  the  act  of  purchasing  one  of  these 
elderly  deformed  persons. 

44  On  comparing  the  various  circumstances  al- 
ready mentioned,  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  if 
the  outlet  of  the  Monomoisy  river  or  lake  is  upon 
the  eastern  coast,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the 
Juba.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  month  of 
the  Juba  being  situated  in  barren  territory,  its  wa- 
ters must  be  derived  from  a  distance,  either  from 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  or  from  the  rainy  re- 
gion to  the  southward.  Some  of  the  Negroes  im- 
ported from  Mozambique  into  Rio  Janeiro  had  come 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  above-described  stare- 
district  ;  and  Mr.  Hale  met  with  Wakondy,  M'Hiao. 
and  Makua.  Others,  however,  bad  been  bronght 
from  further  south,  as  the  Takwaki,  from  the  Zam- 
bezi river,  and  the  N'Yambaka,  from  Inhambane. 
The  latter  were  observed  to  be  marked  in  a  singular 
and  unique  manner  with  a  row  of  fleshy  knobs 
like  buttons,  which  had  been  artificially 
upon  the  forehead. 

c.  S>ulh  Africa. 


"  There  were  no  Ka  »  r krs  at  Cape  Town  at  the  t:  me 
of  the  visit  of  the  Vincennes ;  but  from  statuary  and 
other  sources  1  obtained  abundant  evidence  that 
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these  trills  belong  physicallj'  to  the  Neirro  race. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  more  familiar  with 
paatoral  life  than  their  brethren  on  the  north;  but 
they  agree  in  their  dialects,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hale,  form  a  subdivision  of  the  same  general 
language.  A  fortnight  previous  to  our  arrival, 
some  families  of  the  riKoo  tribe  were  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gape  Town ;  but  on  visiting  the  spot 
designated,  I  found  that  they  had  departed.  The 
owner  of  a  neighbouring  plantation  stated  that '  a 
large  body  of  Fingoes  once  remained  there  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  formed  a  regular  town  or  "  kraal." 
Their  hair  was  exactly  like  that  of  the  Negro ;  but 
tbe  complexion  varied,  in  some  individuals  being 
nearly  as  light  as  that  of  the  Hottentot,  and  in  others 
quite  black.  The  men  marry  as  many  wives  as 
possible,  as  by  this  means  they  secure  at  all  times 
a  support.'"— Seo  ethnographical  section  of  articles 
Cafkxasia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

f.  Wcttern  Africa. 

"I  have  seen  aboriginal  Negroes  of  Western 
Africa  only  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where  I  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  present  during  many  of  Mr. 
Hale's  examinations,  and  of  thus  learning  the  pre- 
cise place  of  origin  of  the  different  individuals. 
They  mostly  belonged  to  the  countries  south  of  the 
equator,  to  tribes  speaking  dialects  '  of  the  Congo- 
Muknan  subdivision  of  the  general  language,  such 
as  the  Bengi:f.la.  Kasakgi,  and  Coxoo;  the  Kam- 
mxda,  from  the  Congo  river;  and  the  Mundjola, 
from  the  country  back  of  Lotuigo.'  The  Negroes 
from  the  coast  north  of  the  equator,  or  from  Guinea, 
had  been  brought  principally  from  Mina,  a  port  in 
the  Ashantee  country.  They  as  a  class,  and  parti- 
cularly individuals  from  tho  tar  interior,  were  much 
dreaded  by  the  planters.  I  saw  one  man  who  spoke 
a  little  Arabic,  and  '  in  the  instance  of  a  former  in- 
surrection, the  slaves  were  said  to  have  corresponded 
in  this  language.'  I  would  remark  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  Western  Africa,  that  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  read  exhibit,  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
no  deficiency  in  shrewdness  and  natural  good  souse, 
accompanied,  however,  by  a  grossness  of  manners 
not  found  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  I  have 
visited. 

g.  Central  Africa. 

"  Natives  of  Central  Africa  were  chiefly  seen  in 
Egypt,  where,  through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gas- 
parino,  I  was  enabled  to  learn  the  history  of  a 
number  of  individuals  selected  from  the  Negro  regi- 
ment. On  inquiring  for  Shjlluk,  several  were  at 
once  pointed  out.  but  it  appeared  that  the  term,  as 
here  used,  had  reference  to  height  of  stature,  rather 
than  to  tbe  river  tribe  bearing  the  name.  The  per- 
sons designated  called  themselves  Jaxga  ;  and  one 
very  tall  man  'came  from  the  mountains,  and  spoke 
the  Denkawi  language.'  Three  other  Janga,  one 
of  whom  was  short,  were  from  the  plains.  Three 
individuals  called  themselves  Nubawi,  the  name  of 
the  class  of  Negroes  who  have  been  already  men 
I  known 


tioried  as  well 


at  Mocha  and  in  Southern 


Arabia. 

"  One  Negro  from  Kordofan  termed  himself  an 
Arab,  and  said  that  his  language  was  the  Arabic, 
and  the  same  account  was  given  by  three  other  na- 
tives of  that  country,  although  thev  were  all  mani- 
festly of  unmixed  race.  Another  Negro  styled  his 
nation  Hamajaowi.  And  two  individuals  were  from 
Faxoglo.  It  appeared  that  all  present,  without  ex- 
ception, came  from  tbe  Babr-el-Abiad,  or  the  White 
River ;  and  as  late  accounts  place  Darfour  within 


the  valley,  it  is  quite  possible  that  no  Negroes  may 
reach  Egypt  from  countries  beyond  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  I  did  not  find  in  Egypt  the  scars  and 
marks  on  the  6kin,  or  the  filed  teeth,  which  usually 
distinguish  aboriginal  Negroes.  In  tbe  slave-mar- 
ket I  remarked  among  the  females  considerable 
variety  in  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  and  mnch 
pains  had  been  often  taken  to  form  it  into  rolls,  or, 
in  other  instances,  into  numerous  slender  braids.  1 
once  observed  the  cvclidB  coloured  with  blue  paint, 
as  a  substitute  for' 1  kolihl,'  which  latter  material 
would  hardly  in  this  instance  have  been  conspicuous 
on  the  complexion.  The  Negroes  seen  in  Egypt  sp- 
pearcd  to  me  unusually  slender,  even  after  making 
every  allowance  for  the  style  of  dress. 

"  At  the  present  day,  three  important  Muslim- 
Negro  kingdoms  are  found  along  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  Desert— Darfour,  Bornon,  and  Soudan. 
An  account  of  tbe  two  last  may  be  found  in  the 
work  of  Denham  and  Clapperton.  Darfour  is  less 
known,  although,  in  the  eye  of  the  Egyptian  Arab, 
it  ranks  as  one  of  the  three  great  political  powers 
which  divide  the  earth,  the  two  others  being  Persia 
and  Constantinople.  At  Singapore  I  saw  two  Ne- 
groes in  tbe  shop  of  the  Abyssinian  Arab,  who,  in 
their  deportment,  in  their  air  of  resolution  and  self- 
respect,  seemed  a  different  class  of  beings  from  those 
of  their  race  I  had  previously  met  with.  On  in- 
quiry, I  was  informed  that '  the  black  Arabs  come 
chiefly  from  Sennaar,'  and  on  regarding  the  two  in- 
dividuals more  closely,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish 
the  costume  of  Bornou,  as  figured  by  Denham  and 
Clapperton.  It  appears,  however,  from  Burckhardt, 
that  pilgrims  very  rarely  come  from  as  far  west  as 
Bornou,  and  the  probable  origin  of  the  above  indi- 
viduals aoav  have  been  Kordofan  or  Darfour.  The 
head  was  habitually  uncovered,  and  one  had  the 
wool  so  close  as  fairlv  to  justify  the  appellation  of 
'  pepper-haired,'  which  is  so  universally  applied  to 
the  race  in  Eastern  countries.  They  had  doubtless 
come  by  the  way  of  Mocha.  But  I  did  not  meet 
with  the  same  costume  on  mv  recent  journey." — See 
articles  Catfbks,  Neoxoes,  Scdax. 

VIII.-THE  ETHIOPIAN  RACE. 

"  The  Ethiopian  race  is  in  some  measure  inter- 
mediate in  personal  appearance  between  the  Telin- 
gan  and  the  Negro.  The  complexion,  too.  seems 
generally  darker  than  in  the  Teluifran  race,  holding 
the  third  rank  in  depth  of  hnc.  The  hair  is  crisped, 
but  fine  in  its  texture,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
wiry,  as  in  the  Papuan,  from  which  latter  race  the 
Ethiopian  differs,  in  having  a  soft  skin  and  Euro- 
pean-like features.  Various  modern  travellers  have 
been  strnck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  Ethiopian 
to  the  Telingan  race.  The  same  circumstance  was 
noticed  in  ancient  times  by  Herodotus,  who  also 
speaks  of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  those  living 
southwest  of  Arabia,  an  opinion  tn  which,  from  ac- 
tual observation,  I  am  now  prepared  to  concur. 

"  The  Ethiopian  race  occupies  the  hottest  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  Most  of  its  tribes  are  purely  pas- 
toral; and  some  of  them  are,  perhaps,  alone  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  recesses  of  the  Great  Desert. 
The  only  portions  of  the  race  that  are  known  to 
lead  an  agricultural  life  are  the  Nubians  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  table-hind 
of  Abyssinia.  The  Ethiopian  race  was  not  seen  in 
its  purity  during  tbe  voyage  of  the  exploring  expe- 
dition, but  it  was  doubtless  present  among  some  of 
the  mixed  Arabs  of  Singapore.  My  acquaintance 
with  it  commenced  on  tnc  day  of  my  landing  in 
Egypt. 
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a.  Barabra  of  the  Nile. 

u  The  Barabra  found  in  Ixwer  Egypt  are  princi- 
pally adventurers  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Nu- 
bia/who seek  employment  for  hire,  and  after  a  series 
of  years  return  to  their  own  country.  They  are  fa- 
voured in  certain  particulars  by  the  government, 
being  '  exempted  from  military  duty,  and  being 
sometimes  employed  as  taskmaster*,  an  occupation  in 
which  they  particularly  excel.'  They  are  extreme- 
ly clannish,  and  strong  antipathies  exist  between 
tnem  and  the  common  Egyptian  Arabs.  Old  resi- 
dents have  assured  me  that  they  have  never  known 
in  Lower  Egypt  of  an  iustance  of  mixed  offspring 
between  these  two  classes.  Some  of  the  boats  on 
the  Nile  are  manned  and  commanded  by  Barabra, 
who,  however,  hardly  form  mixed  crews,  or  serve 
under  Arab  commanders.  These  Karabra  boatmen 
appeared  to  belong  principally  to  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Cataract,  where  a  fondness  for  the 
water  is  acquired  in  early  life;  aud  they  perhaps 
correspond  to  the  1  Ichthyophagi  of  Elephantine' 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  A  third  class  of  Barabra 
are  the  '  Jellab,'  who  procure  slaves  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Nile,  and  conduct  them  in  slave  cara- 
vans to  Cairo  and  Alexandria  A  fourth  class  con- 
sists of  a  Urge  portion  of  the  slaves,  those  who  in 
Egypt  are  termed  '  Abyssiuians.'  Such  as  I  saw 
offered  for  sale  were  nearly  all  children  and  half- 
grown  persons,  having  their  hair  dressed  with  much 
pains,  according,  apparently,  to  their  respective  na- 
tional fashions.  Some  of  the  children  proved  to  be 
'Galla,'  but  through  the  diversity  of  dialects,  their 
place  of  origin  could  rarely  be  ascertained,  and  they, 
perhaps,  had  not  all  been  derived  from  the  southern 
border  of  Abyssinia  On  ascending  the  Nile,  I  met 
with  the  first  instances  of  mixed  descent  at  Kenneh, 
the  modern  capital  of  the  Tbebaid,  about  30  m.  be- 
low the  site  of  ancient  Thebes.  Market-women  of 
the  Ethiopian  race  likewise  made  their  appearance 
at  Kenneh,  where  a  change  took  place  in  the  weights 
and  measures,  and  cowries  were  seen  used  as  money, 
and  where  articles  from  'Hindi'  were  commonly 
offered  for  sale,  such  as  black  pepper,  which  had 
been  brought,  together  with  dates  and  coffee,  from 
Mecca  Above  Kenneh,  men  walking  with  spears 
were  occasionally  met  with,  and,  according  to  the 
words  of  my  Barabra  servant,  '  thief  had  finished.' 
The  true  boundary,  however,  between  the  two  races, 
appears  to  be  at  Silsilis,  about  100  m.  above  Thebes, 
aud  40  m.  below  the  Cataract.  The  Kehoos  begin 
at  this  point,  and  with  them  a  change  takes  place 
in  the  mode  of  raising  water  for  irrigation,  a  task 
now  accomplished  by  means  of  the  wheel.  1 
saw  numbers  of  Kcnoos  on  landing  at  different 

E laces,  and  particularly  At  Assouan  and  Finite,  the 
mit  of  my  journey.   The  Barabra  boatmen  above 
mentioned,  hardly  appeared  to  form  a  distinct 


Contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs,  the  women 
were  observed  to  take  much  pains  in  braiding  and 
dressing  their  hair  in  a  variety  of  modes ;  but  they 
had  other  customs  which  they  had  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  Arabs,  as  the  use  of  kohhl  or  eye- 
paint,  and  of  tattooing,  both  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  hue  of  the  complexion.  The 
Kenoos  are  all  Muslims,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
regard  yery  rigidly  some  of  the  observances  of  their 
religion,  and  swine  were  seen  at  Assouan.  At  the 
same  place  I  fell  in  with  a  body  of  slaves  on  their 
way  down  the  river,  and  also  with  an  Arab  mer- 
chant, proceeding  with  bales  of  goods  to  Scnnaar. 


b.  Barabra  of  the  Desert. 

"  The  Ababdeh  inhabit  the  eastern  desert  of  the 
Thebaid,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  I 
met  with  individuals  at  Kenneh,  and  at  other  towns 
higher  up  the  river,  but  principally  at  Assouan. 

do  not  understand  that  of  the  agricultural  Nubians. 
An  opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  Assouan,  that 
they  once  bad  a  language  of  their  own,  as  the  Bish- 
arecn  now  have,  and  that  it  was  displaced  by  the 
Arabic.  The  Ababdeh  'bring  charcoal  to  Assouan, 
procuring  it  within  two,  three,  or  more  days'  journey 
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in  the  desert,  and  they  occasionally  bring 
eggs,  obtained  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  200 
m.'  The  Bisbabbbn  dwell  in  the  district  to  the 
southward  of  the  Ababdeh,  and  situated  in  like 
manner  eastward  of  the  Nile.  Two  individuals 
seen  at  Assouan  enabled  me  to  identify  the  physical 
race.  One  of  them  wore  a  pin  for  dressing  the  hair, 
similar  to  the  Feejeean,  but  shorter  and  curved. 
The  Ababdeh  and  Bisbareen  do  not  mix  with  their 
hair  any  foreign  mi!  stance  except  ghee  or  butter, 
which  in  this  climate  is  entirely  fluid,  and  is  an 
effectual  safeguard  against  vermin.  The  curved 
club  which  these  tribes  have  been  accustomed  to 
use,  from  remote  antiquity,  is  small  and  light  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  Feejeeans." — See  arti- 
cles Ababdeh,  Berbers,  and  Bishari. 

"  I  could  hear  nothing  in  Egypt  of  the  Tibsco  of 
the  central  Sahara;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  no  communication  with  the  Egyptian  Oasex. 
Herodotus  seems  to  allude  to  these  people  under  the 
name  of  the  '  Ethiopian  Troglodytes ;'  and  they  are 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  aboriginals  of 
the  Desert.  According  to  Horneman  and  others, 
the  Tibboo  continue  in  part  pagan ;  and  thev  bold 
their  flocks  about  the  widely  separated  wells  and 
Oases,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  known  only  to 
themselves;  yet  in  their  trackless  solitudes  thev  are 
not  altogether  free  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Tuarick  and  Arab.  Some  points  in  their  history 
present  unexpected  analogy  to  the  customs  of  the 
Australians ;  as  their  use  of  s  curved  missile,  and 
their  counterfeiting  a  lump  of  black  basalt  in  order 
to  elude  observation,  as  the  Australians  counterfeit 
a  burned  stump.  Denham  and  Clapperton  moreover 
state,  that  the  Tibboo  couriers  '  are  the  only  persons 
who  will  undertake  singly  to  cross  the  Sahara.'  On 
my  journey  from  Cairo  to  Suez  I  met  the  caravan 
returning  from  Mecca ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  at 
night,  and  I  obtained  a  view  of  the  travellers  only 
by  the  light  of  their  own  torches.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  large  proportion  of  Ethiopians,  many  of  them, 
doubtless,  from  Nubia;  but  some,  who  made  in- 
quiries about  Alexandria,  and  maintained  a  more 
independent  bearing  than  the  Egyptian  Barabra, 
may  have  belonged  to  the  far  west.  The  Ethiopian 
profile  has  appeared  to  me  to  have  furnished  the 
model  for  the  Egyptian  features  of  the  earliest 
monuments,  as  far  down  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty ;  and  we  may  otherwise  look  in 
vain  for  representations  of  a  people  who  at  least 
must  have  been  intimately  known  to  the  ancient  1 
inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid.  I  am  aware  that  the  » 
Desert  tribes  have  been  separately  and  distinctly  j 
delineated,  though  even  here  I  would  appeal  to  the  t 
profile ;  and  after  making  every  allowance  for  a  j 
conventional  style  of  art,  those  highly  finished  por-  ; 
traits  of  Egyptians,  in  which  the  hair  is  disposed  i  j 
in  numerous  slender  braids,  have  appeared  to  me  in- 
tended for  men  of  the  Ethiopian  race.  The  same  rale 
respecting  the  hair  will,  I  think,  be  fonnd 
in  the  mummies  (though  few  of  these  have  proved 
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to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  Greek  or  Ptole- 
maic period);  mid  the  wooden  neck-pillow  accom- 
panying the  mummies  war  certainly  not  an  invention 
of  men  of  the  White  race.  On  the  monument*  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  men  of  tins  White  race  are 
frequently  represented,  but  chiefly  aa  slaves,  or  as 
foreigners;  and  they  may  always  be  distinguished 
by  the  profile  from  the  Egyptians.  Tbe  earliest 
unequivocal  representations  of  the  White  race  occur 
in  the  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan,  excavated  during 
the  twelfth  dynasty,  or  towards  the  conclusion  of 
'the  time  of  the  pyramids;'  and  it  should  also  be 
observed,  that  some  of  the  transactions  here  recorded 
seem  connected  with  the  first  appearance  in  Egypt 
of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds." — See  articles  T tunicas 


SOMALI. 

"The  Somali  inhabit  that  projecting  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  is  opposite  to,  and  hems 
in,  the  southern  angle  of  Arabia;  and  they  extend 
along  the  coast  and  more  or  less  into  the  interior, 
from  tbe  Straits  of  Babol-el-Mandeb  to  the  river 
Jiiha  under  the  equator.  Their  country,  although 
arid  and  intensely  not,  affords  pasturage,  and  seems 
eminently  adapted  for  rearing  a  peculiar  close- 
haired  variety  of  sheep.  The  Somali  also  engage 
in  maritime  pursuits ;  and  many  of  them  are  to  be 
found  established  in  separate  communities,  at  tbe 
principal  ports  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Red  Sea. 
f  he  Somali  seem  to  be  very  much  confined  to  the 
above  limits."— See  article  Somali  TaaaiToar. 


DKWKAI.I. 

"  The  Dnnakil  tribes  inhabit  tbe  district  north  of 
the  Somali,  and  fronting  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  on  a  line  with  Zeyla,  they  appear  to 
bo  much  extended  into  the  interior.  They  *  speak  a 
different  language  from  the  Somali :  and  individuals 
visit  Mocha  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  slaves, 
which  they  obtain  in  the  interior,'  and  which,  it  is 
p  renamed,  are  chiefly  Gal  la.  The  Denkali  were 
said  to  '  conduct  themselves  well  while  at  Mocha, 
but  to  come  only  a  few  at  a  time.'  The  first  indi- 
vidual I  met  with  happened  to  be  of  short  stature 
and  short-necked ;  and  he  might  readily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  Feejeean.  agreeing  even  in  the  dis- 
posal of  bis  hair.  Points  of  difference,  however, 
were  perceived  on  a  closer  inspection  ;  and  the 
other  Denkali  seen,  did  not  differ  physically  from 
the  Somali  and  Barabni. 

OALLA. 

"  The  Galla  tribes  have  long  been  regarded  as  tbe 
terror  of  East  Africa,  and  the  extensive  region  they 
inhabit  has  been  very  little  visited  by  strangers. 
The  Galla  are,  for  the  most  part,  purely  pastoral  iu 
their  habits;  but,  according  to  Mr.  I  sen  berg,  the 
tribes  bordering  on  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia 
cultivate  tbe  ground. 

"The  Northern  Galla  furnish  great  numbers  of 
slaves,  principally  women  and  children,  who  are 
sent  by  the  way  of  Abyssinia  into  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
In  the  Utter  country  many  of  tbe  town  Arabs  arc 
of  partial  Galla  descent.  I  did  not  meet  with  like 
instances  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  whore,  however, 
the  Galla  women  hold  a  similar  position  with  those 
in  Arabia.  Some  of  them,  moreover,  were  married 
to  European  residents  of  the  first  respectability: 
having  been  carefully  educated,  they  proved  elegant 
and  accomplished  companions.  At  Zanzibar  I  met 
with  but  one  of  the  Northern  Galla,  a 


who  called  her  nation  4  Cbory,'  and  who,  according 
to  her  own  account,  came  'try  the  way  of  Mocha 
from  Mas  sows.'  The  point  of  embarkation  inter- 
poses an  objection  to  affinity  with  the  Bishareen, 
and  she  was  expressely  termed  a  Galla  by  the  Arabs 
in  company. 

"  The  SormnsRM  Galla  are  rarely  slaves,  but  I 
heard  of  an  instance  in  a  '  Musagna '  woman,  who  j 
was  the  only  representative  of  these  tribes  at  Zan-  j 
si  bar.  It  wan  said,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  the 
Southern  Galla  will  sell  some  of  their  number,  who, 
however,  are  not  esteemed;  for  when  directed  to 
perform  any  service,  they  will  nsk  questions,  or 
reply  1  Go  and  do  it  yourself.'  The  nation  is  well 
known  by  report  at  Zanzibar,  as  frequenting  the 
western  bank  of  the  Oozy,  and  intercepting  the 
land-route  from  Bombas  to  Lamo,  and  as  visiting 
the  settlements  on  the  coast  for  the  purposes  either 
of  plunder  or  traffic.  The  Southern  Galla  refuse 
vegetable  food,  and  live  exclusively  on  milk  and 
meat ;  the  only  semblance  of  an  exception  that  I 
could  hear  of,  being  the  fact,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  '  steal  corn  from  the  people  of  Brava.' 
Tbe  sultan  of  Patta  and  an  Arab  who  was  present 
at  the  interview,  gave  me  the  following  account  of 
the  Southern  Galla:  'Their  country  is  called  Bar- 
arata,  and  is  situated  eight  days' journey  from  Patta;' 
perhaps  not  including  the  'two  days  to  the  river 
Oozy,  where  they  come  to  trade.  They  bring  cattle, 
which  have  a  hump,  and  which  are  greatly  superior 
to  tbe  Indian  cattle  at  Zanzibar.  They  have  camels, 
which  they  use  for  carrying  burdens,  but  not  for 
riding.  They  elect  a  king  every  eigbt  years,  and 
tbe  new  king  circumcises  his  subjects.  They  shave 
the  head,  preserving  a  lock  of  hair  on  it  for  every 
man  they  have  killed.  Their  king,  when  sent  for, 
will  come  to  Oozy ;  and,  if  a  present  were  made,  he 
would  be  willing  to  take  an  unattended  European 
into  the  country,  and  would  bring  him  back  in 
safety ;  but  if  several  persons  wished  to  go,  the  visit 
would  be  impossible,  rorthe  last  eighty-five  years, 
or  since  the  time  of  his  grandfather,  the  Patta 
people  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  tbe  Galla 
country.  In  person,  tbe  Galla  are  tall  and  good- 
looking,  and  resemble  the  M'Knafi,  with  whom 
they  often  fight;  both  nations  having  precisely  the 
same  description  of  hair.  The  Galla  nave  strong 
beards,  but  these  are  habitually  clipped.  They 
have  no  bows ;  and  in  warfare  they  use  only  the 
spear  (which  is  held,  and  is  not  thrown),  protecting 
themselves  with  shields.  They  are  very  much 
afraid  of  fire-arms.' "-See  article  Galla*. 


M  KL'AFI. 


"  The  M'Kuafi  dwell  in  the  interior,  to  the  west 
of  Mombas,  and  south  of  the  proper  Galla  country.  ' 
The  following  information  respecting  them  was 
derived  from  young  persons  seen  at  Zanzibar;  where, 
according  to  the  Arabs,  slaves  of  this  class  were 
formerly  cheap  and  not  much  esteemed,  but  now 
bring  high  prices.  A  M'Knafi  girl  stated,  that 
'  she  had  been  captured  by  the  Mussai,  who  killed 
her  father  and  mother,  and  who  sold  her  to  tbe 
Chaga.  She  was  twenty-five  days  in  reaching  the 
coast.  Formerly,  her  nation  was  powerful  above 
others;  so  that  one  woman  with  a  stick  would  stop 
a  thousand  persons  from  passing  through  the 
country,  unless  a  present  was  first  made;  but  her 
people  are  broken,  and  at  present  tbey  would  not 
tight  the  M'Sigua.  Her  people  do  not  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  they  eat  only  milk  and  meat 
Children  when  hungry  help  themselves  by  direct 
application  to  the  cow.  Cattle  are  killed  by  piercing 
the  spine ;  numbers  of  them  every  day,  until  each 
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family  is  supplied.  The  M'Kuafi  have  no  fixed 
tneol-titnes ;  but  they  eat  whenever  they  feel  in- 
clined, inviting  their  neighbours  of  the  name  village 
to  partake  with  tbem.  Koch  family  has  its  own 
cattle,  which  all  go  to  pasture  together,  and  outside 
the  town  is  a  place  to  receive  them  at  night  The 
men  marry  as  many  women  as  they  please,  and 
each  wife  has  a  separate  house.  These  habitations 
are  tents  of  bullock-skin,  supported  by  poles  set 
around.  The  men  decorate  themselves  with  large 
beads,  and  their  dress  is  made  of  skin,  and  consists 
of  a  painted  cincture  full  of  openings  and  hanging 
stripes,  and  of  a  long  cloak  worn  over  one  shoulder. 
Cloth,  however,  is  now  bronght  by  traders.  The 
women,  by  way  of  ornament,  coil  brass  wire  about 
the  arm  as  far  as  the  elbow.  The  beads  and  brass 
wire  are  procured  at  Pemba,  by  selling  ivory  ob- 
tained from  elephants,  some  of  which  are  found 
dead,  while  others  are  purposely  killed.' 

ML'SflAL 

• 

"The  Mussai  hold  the  country  west  of  the 
M'Kuafi;  and  they  are  the  most  distant  of  the  pas 
toral  tribes  known  at  Zanzibar.  According  to  the 
girl  above-mentioned,  they  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  M'Kuafi,  with  whom  they  agree  in  not  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  and  in  living  exclusively  on  milk 
and  meat  Indeed,  all  the  accounts  show  them  to 
be  a  kindred  nation.  My  interpreter,  Sadik,  had 
conversed  with  persons  who,  on  a  trading  expedition 
to  Chaga,  saw  there  some  of  the  Mussai.  These 
were  described  as  being  '  like  the  M'Kuafi,  but 
stronger ;  and  as  having  shields  that  reach  to  the 
breast,  together  with  long-pointed  spears  and  round- 
headed  clubs,  neither  of  which  are  missile.  The 
young  men  only  go  out  to  fight,  sometimes  five 
hundred  of  them  in  a  body ;  and  when  they  capture 
a  town,  they  put  to  death  all  except  the  handsome 
women,  remaining  afterwards  for  two  or  three  days 
upon  the  ground,  lest  they  should  seen  to  run 
away.' 
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BTHIOriAXS. 

"I  have  felt  much  uncertainty  respecting  the 
physical  race  of  the  Fellata  of  Central  Africa,  espe- 
cially as  the  descriptions  of  them  by  Penham  and 
Chipperton  seem  to  accord  entirely  with  the  Ethi- 
opian. The  Foula,  who  dwell  near  the  Western 
const,  are  said  to  be  connected  in  language  and 
customs  with  the  Fellata,  except  that  they  are  not 
Muslims ;  and  to  differ  from  the  Negro  tribes  among 
which  they  are  scattered,  iu  leading  a  pastoral  life. 

DC— THE  HOTTENTOT  RACE. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  seen  Hottentots  of 
pure  race;  and  in  the  following  account  I  sm 
obliged  to  rely  in  part  on  published  figures  and  de- 
scriptions of  them.  Eye-witnesses  uniformly  agree 
in  regarding  the  Hottentot  as  differing  in  physical 
race  from  the  Negro,  and  they  refer  to  tho  diminu- 
tive stature  and  the  light  complexion ;  tho  latter,  in 
some  well  authenticated  instances,  having  even 
been  known  to  exhibit  a  flush.  Both  races  seem  to 
be  alike  in  the  texture  of  the  hair,  which  is  more 
closely  woolly  than  in  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  to 
agree  also  in  the  general  stylo  of  feature.  Hut 
many  travellers  describe  the  Hottentot  countenance 
as  being  to  a  marked  degree  peculiar.  The  three 
days  I  spent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  in 
great  part  occupied  in  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
examples  of  the  Hottentot  race.  Some  individuals 
of  mixed  descent  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I 


thought  I  could  myself  distinguish  others.  A  wag- 
gon from  the  Interior  was  accompanied  by  several 
individuals  who  differed  in  their  personal  appear- 
ant  e  fi-om  mulattoes;  and  who,  like  the  other  mixed 
Hottentots  I  saw,  were  rather  good-looking.  Hot- 
tentots were  said  to  be  extremely  serviceable,  and 
indeed  indispensable,  to  military  expeditions;  as 
well  from  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  from 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
Kaffer  tribes.  I  have  found  many  points  of  interest 
in  the  Hottentot  character,  as  portrayed  by  travel- 
lers, who  universally  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful- 
ness, efficiency,  and  courage  of  their  guides  in  try- 
ing situations',  amid  the  dangers  of  this  difficult  and 
desolate  country.  Unlike  many  wild  tribes,  the 
Hottentot  did  not  shrink  before  tho  advance  of 
Europeans;  but  readilv  adopting  the  habits  of  civi- 
lisation, these  people  have  ever  proved  active  and 
useful  assistants  of  the  colonist,  their  history  iu  this 
respect  contrasting  strongly  with  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring KafTer  tribes.  Indeed,  the  advantage  of  the 
Hottentot  character  appears  to  have  contributed 
essentially  to  the  admission  of  Europeans  into  this, 
the  only  part  of  Africa  that  has  proved  accessible 
to  foreigners ;  and  the  benefit  deserved  a  better  re- 
turn than  unequal  legislation.  The  following  quo- 
tation is  descriptive  of  the  wild  life  led  by  the 
Bosjesmans  of  the  frontier,  who  furnish  abundant 
proof  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  by  no  means 
a  helpless  animal.  'They  live  among  rocks  and 
woods ;  have  a  keen,  vivid  eye,  always  on  the  alert ; 
will  spring  from  rock  to  rock  like  the  antelope; 
sleep  in  nests  which  they  form  in  the  bushes,  and 
seldom  pass  two  nights  in  the  same  place,  support, 
ing  themselves  by  robbery,  or  by  catching  wild 
animals,  as  reptiles  and  insects.' 

"  Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  the  Hot- 
tentot race  is  more  widely  diffused  than  was  previ- 
ously supposed,  and  that  it  extends  in  a  scattered 
manner  for  an  unknown  distance  towards  the  heart 
of  Africa.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Owen, 
Morrell,  and  others,  Hottentot  tribes  occur  along 
the  western  coast  as  far  as  latitude  20°  sooth,  and 
remain,  in  some  instances,  still  unchanged  by  con- 
tact with  Europeans."— See  articles  BcamueK,'  Cars 
of  Ooon  Horr.,  and  Hottentots. 

X.— THE  ABYSSINIAN  RACE. 


"  I  have  seen  but  few  genuine  Abyssinians,  and 
these  few  have  not  presented  among  themselves  a 
very  uniform  personal  appearance.  In  a  general 
way  the  race  may  be  said  to  possess  European  fea- 
tures in  combination  with  crisped  or  frizzled  hair. 
The  complexion,  however,  though  it  is  often  very 
light  docs  not  appear  ever  to  become  florid.  The 
race  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  table-land  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  to  its  prolongation  in  a  mountainous  tract 
that  extends  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent; 
but  even  within  these  limits  there  appears  to  be  a 
largo  infusion  of  Ethiopians  belonging  to  the  Galla 
tribes.  The  Abyssinians,  having  been  converted 
during  tho  early  ages  of  Christianity,  continue  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem;  but  otherwise, 
their  presence  in  foreign  countries  is,  for  the  most 
part,  involuntary.  My  first  interview  with  Abys- 
sinians took  place  at  Singapore;  where,  on  entering 
one  of  the  principal  shops,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  its  three  occupants  differing  in  physical  race 
from  all  the  men  I  had  previously  met  with.  The 
wonder  increased  on  perceiving  their  superiority  in 
refinement  and  intelligence  over  the  other  Orientals 
around ;  and  that  although  so  unlike,  they  did  not 
on  these  points,  seem  to  fall  below  Europeans.  Tlx 
hair  was  much  alike  in  all  three,  and  was  crisped 
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and  fine,  neither  course  enough  nor  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  resisting  nun.  The  beard  of 
one  individual  was  in  pellets,  absolutely  like  the 
close  wool  of  the  Negro;  but  the  prominence  of 
nose,  greater  even  than  usually  occurs  in  the  White 
race,  bore  sufficient  testimony  to  his  purity  of  de- 
scent The  second  individual  had  the  face  very 
much  elongated,  but  the  nose  was  not  particularly 
prominent  The  third  individual  bad  a  straighter 
beard,  which  was  black  and  grey  in  regular  stripes, 
an  in  another  instance  already  mentioned.  The 
complexion  was  the  same  in  all  three,  and  though 
very  light,  was  by  no  meang  of  a  sickly  hue;  and, 
indeed,  these  persons  might  readily  have  been 
passed  in  the  street  as  belonging  to  the  White  race. 

"  I  will  here  insert  the  opinions  of  two  travellers 
in  Abyssinia,  communicated  to  me  orally.  Mr. 
Rochon  regarded  the  Galla  as  differing  physically 
from  the  Abyssinian*,  and  spoke  of  the  latter  as 
being  '  a  fine  set  of  people,  men  absolutely  such  as 
ourselves,  and  capable  of  doing  anything  that  we 
can  do;  except  only  that  they  have  been  secluded 
from  the  remainder  of  the  world.'  Mr.  Isenberg, 
whom  I  saw  at  Bombay,  thought  that '  under  the 
same  advantages,  Abyssinia  might  rise  to  an  equal- 
ity with  a  European  nation.  In  times  of  peace  there 
is  tolerable  security  for  person  and  property,  and  the 
present  condition  of  Abyssinia  is  not  very  unlike 
that  of  a  European  nation  when  distracted  with 
civil  war.'  The  Abyssinian  is  the  third  physical 
race,  which  will  enter  into  the  question  of  the  pri- 
mitive Egyptians.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  true 
Abyssinian,  (as  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Glid- 
don,^  has  been  separately  and  distinctly  figured  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  in  the  two  men  leading  a 
camelopard  in  the  tribute-procession  to  Thouthmo- 
sis  III. ;  and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  original  painting  at  Thebes." — See 
ethnographical  section  of  article  Abtssikm. 

XI.-THE  WHITE  OR  ARABIAN  RACE. 

"  Europeans  and  European  colonists  are  compa- 
ratively uniform  in  their  complexion  and  personal 
appearance,  and  they  can  hardly  conceal  their  ori- 
gin by  dres3,  even  amid  the  population  of  Northern 
Africa  and  North-western  Asia.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  two  laBt-named  countries  present  among 
themselves  more  diversity,  although  at  the  same 
time  there  is  rarely  nnv  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
physical  race.  The  White  race  then,  a*  it  exists  in 
northern  climates,  may  be  characterised  bv  its  su- 
periority in  lightness  of  complexion,  in  thinness  of 
lip,  in  prominence  of  nose,  and  in  length  and  copi- 
ousness of  beard.  No  one  of  these  teste  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  race,  for  Abyssinians 
in  some  instances,  rival  it  in  prominence  of  nose; 
Telingans,  or  even  Ethiopians,  in  thinness  of  lip ; 
many  Papuans  have  as  copious  a  beard ;  and  I  have 
myself  seen  the  florid  complexion  among  Mongo- 
lians of  high  northern  latitudes.  So  far,  however, 
as  my  observation  has  extended,  flaxen  hair,  red 
hair,  and  blue  eyes,  (albinoea  being  excepted.)  are 
found  only  in  the  White  race.  The  hottest  portion 
of  the  globe  appears  to  be  about  seventeen  degrees 
in  width,  counting  from  lat.  27°  N,  and  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Ganges.  One-third, 
perhaps,  of  this  immense  tract  is  inhabited  by  the 
White  race,  although  often  under  a  physical  aspect 
that  would  not  readily  be  acknowledged  by  Euro- 
peans. The  complexion,  always  dark,  is  in  fre- 
quent instances  sufficiently  so  to  conceal  a  flush ; 


moreover,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Southern  Arabia  are  nearly  or  quite  beard- 
less.   In  short,  the  White  race  is  here  protean  or 
polymorphous,  and  exhibits  a  diversity  in  feature 
and  complexion  that  I  have  not  found  in  the  other 
races.  The  prominence  of  profile  is,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  permanent ;  ana  I  further  remarked  that 
the  various  series  of  expressions  of  countenance, 
which  pertain  respectively  to  the  other  race.*,  ap- 
peared to  be  absent.    It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  actual  mixtures  of  race  have  been  more 
frequent  and  more  complicated  in  the  southern  Arab 
countries,  and  have  been  taking  place  there  for  a 
longer  period,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe. 
While  acknowledging  that  we  are  only  beginning 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  countries  and  people  of 
the  East,  I  have  been  impressed  with  one  view  of 
the  circumstances,  in  correspondence  apparently 
with  an  ancient  condition  of  tho  human  family.  In 
the  course  of  my  recent  tour,  I  was  continually 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  Orientals  the  words  of  dif- 
ferent ancient  ana  modern  European  languages, 
until  at  last  the  whole  class  of  these  languages 
seemed  as  if  merely  recom  posed  from  fragments  of 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit.    Of  fragments  indeed,  which 
have  been  disguised  more  or  less  by  interchanges 
during  some  thousands  of  years ;  and  if  any  Euro- 
pean words  can  be  traced  to  a  different  source,  they 
at  least  remain  to  be  pointed  out.   The  same  state 
of  things  appears  to  exist  in  the  Malay  class  of  lan- 
guages, and  instances  have  been  discovered  of  Eng- 
lish words  which  can  Iw  traced  through  the  Sanscrit 
to  the  remotest  islands  of  the  Pacific.   The  rule 
may,  perhaps,  be  further  extended  to  the  languages 
of  the  African  continent ;  but  whether  applicable  in 
any  degree  to  the  Chinese,  or  to  the  aboriginal 
American  languages,  I  am  uninformed.    At  the 
present  day  the  White  race  may  be  conveniently 
disposed  in  two  divisions,  as  well  geographical,  as 
differing  in  institutions  and  habits  of  life :  the  Frank 
or  European,  and  the  Oriental.    The  extraordinary 
intensitv  of  heat,  in  some  of  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  White  race,  may  help  to  explain  a  portion  of 
these  differences.    One  of  the  atove  divisions  may 
in  some  measure  be  said  to  rule  the  land  as  tho  other 
rules  the  sea ;  for  the  extent  of  the  caravan  routes 
is  almost  an  equivalent  to  the  universal  maritime 
intercourse  now  attained  by  Europeans. 

ELROrBAN  COLONISTS. 

"At  the  present  day,  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants are  to  be  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe  that  are  accessible  by  sea ;  tho  eastern  const 
of  Asia,  together  with  New  Guinea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  forming  the  only  considerable  ex- 
ceptions. 

*4  Madeira,  having  been  discovered  in  modern 
times,  and  having  been  found  uninhabited,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  colony  ;  although  in  the  character  of 
its  population  it  seems  rather  to  form  a  nart  of 
Europe.  A  week  spent  at  this  island,  chiefly  in  a 
journey  with  horses,  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles,  af- 
forded me  a  fair  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inhabit- 
ants. According  to  an  idea  commonly  entertained 
in  regard  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  I  had  an- 
ticipated universal  swarthincss,  with  the  hair  and 
eyes  invariably  black ;  but  I  found  as  much  variety 
in  complexion  and  feature  as  at  home,  and  many 
instances  even  of  flaxen  hair.  The  singularly  rug- 
ged character  of  the  surface  (the  roads  intersecting 
deep  mountain  ravines  and  lending  along  the  brink 


indeed  the  Malay-brown  complexion  seems  rather  of  frightful  precipices  J,  tends  greatly  to  impede  in- 
to predominate ;  and  I  have  seen  Arabs  of  a  deeper  tercourse.  At  San  Vincento,  on  the  northern  coast, 
hue  who  yet  were  apparently  of  unmixed  descent :  |  we  were  told  that  but  three  travellers  had  visited 
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the  place  during  the  preceding  four  months :  and 
one  of  the  Catholic  Fathers  residing  there,  had 
grown  grey  in  that  single  ravine,  which  he  had 
never  once  left  since  his  first  arrival.  The  pea- 
santry of  Madeira  appeared  to  be  laborious,  civil, 
and  sober;  but  the  idea  of  political  rights,  in  all 

Srobability,  seldom  enters  their  heads;  it  may  be 
oubted,  whether  the  news  of  the  great  world 
around  ever  reaches  them.  In  secluded  situations 
we  sometimes  met  with  young  persons  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  and  on  one  occasion,  with  several  who  were 
nearly  full-grown.  The  strange  tone  of  voice  every- 
where heard,  was  explained  by  Mr.  Drayton ;  for  it 
appeared  that '  the  peasantry  in  their  conversation 
and  masic,  habitually  use  the  minor  key.' 

"  During  the  few  hours  spent  on  shore  at  the 
C«  pe  Verd  Islands,  I  saw  only  three  or  four  Whites ; 
who  were  residing  in  the  town  of  Porto  Praya. 
They  were  sallow  and  languid;  having  evidently 
suffered  in  their  health,  from  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  sun. 

"  At  Rio  Janeiro  I  did  not  find  the  like  marks  of 
a  deteriorating  influence  in  the  climate;  and  the 
popular  prejudice  against  the  general  healthiness  of 
the  tropics  was  soon  perceived  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. In  the  city,  artisans  direct  from  Europe, 
were  seen  working  steadily  at  their  various  voca- 
tions; some  of  which,  such  as  that  of  the  black- 
smith, were  peculiarly  oppressive.  In  the  course  of 
an  excursion  beyond  the  Organ  Mountains,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  some  of  the  hardships 
of  a  life  in  Interior  Brazil.  I  had  previously  ima- 
gined with  many  in  the  North,  that  the  bane  of 
tropical  climates  consisted  in  the  absence  of  a  sti- 
mulus to  industry ;  and  that  the  soil  poured  forth, 
almost  spontaneously,  a  profusion  of  dainties  in  ad- 
dition to  the  necessaries  of  life ;  1  was,  therefore, 
unprepared  to  find  the  stigma  of  luxury  reflected 
back  upon  my  own  countrymen,  even  upon  those 
undergoing  the  reputed  privations  of  our  frontiers. 
Among  other  peculiarities  in  manners,  derived  to 
all  appearance  from  the  parent  country,  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  women  may  be  mentioned;  for  their 
existence  in  certain  families  appeared  to  be  known 
chiefly  through  report. 

"  During  our  short  stay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  in  North  Patagonia,  I  did  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
pilots  was  a  Frenchman,  and  the  other  an  English- 
man, and  1  met  with  three  individuals  from  the 
United  States.  The  remainder,  about  twenty  in 
number,  were  '  guacbos/  or  mounted  herdsmen; 
who  {with  the  exception  of  some  Negroes)  were  of 
Spanish  descent,  and  who  were  rendered  conspicu- 
ous in  the  distance  by  the  scarlet  and  white  of  their 
fantastic  dress.  It  has  been  said  that  the  guachos, 
4  owing  to  their  being  perpetually  on  horseback,  ap- 

r»r  personally  to  disadvantage  when  dismounted ;' 
did  not  remark  this,  but  I  saw  some  well-formed 
men,  who,  moreover,  did  not  appear  to  be  deficient 
in  either  intelligence  or  general  information.  I  ob- 
served, however,  an  evident  disinclination  to  walk- 
ing; and  it  must  be  a  rare  circumstance  in  this 
region  to  meet  a  man  on  foot.  The  coun**w  has 
such  a  desert  aspect,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment how  the  great  numbers  of  horses  and  bullocks 
are  enabled  to  procure  subsistence.  We  here  began 
to  perceive  an  influence  in  the  surface  of  a  country, 
in  modifying  the  habits  of  its  population.  In  an 
open  accessible  region,  men  in  the  course  of  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  become  accustomed  to  rove 
widely,  tenfold  more  than  in  agricultural  districts, 
or  even  a  hundred  fold  more  than  where  hemmed 
in  by  close  woods. 

"  Northern  Chili,  although  less  barren  in  aspect 


than  the  country  on  the  Rio  Negro,  supports  com- 
paratively fewer  cattle;  but  being  broken  and 
mountainous,  irrigation,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
is  sometime*  available.  The  climate  seems  ex- 
tremely healthy,  as  is  shown,  among  other  ci  renm- 
stanoes,  by  the  robust  forms  of  the  women  of  the 
lower  orders.  The  hospitality  and  obliging  dispo- 
sition of  the  country  people,  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  habits  of  the  Brazilians ;  and  extended 
even  to  annoyance  on  our  botanical  excursions  by 
the  offer  of  horses.  At  a  ball,  given  hi  honour  of  a 
victory,  I  had  occasion  to  admire  the  good  taste 
■bown  in  the  arrangements,  and  the  dancing;  aa 
accomplishment  in  which  the  Spanish  ladies  are 
acknowledged  to  excel;  and  I  wm  also  struck  with 
the  similarity  between  such  fetes  in  this  remote 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  those  I  had  attended  at 
home.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  another  continental 
nation  that  is  so  completely  isolated  by  natural 
boundaries ;  the  Andes  forming  a  barrier  to  the  ex- 
tension of  population  on  the  east,  and  the  Ataca- 
man  desert  on  the  north.  Chili  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  in  advance  of  the  other  Spwuh 
American  countries;  among  which  it  atone  has 
enjoyed  internal  tranquillity.  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, that  only  in  one  direction  can  Chili  conve- 
niently carry  on  foreign  war.  The  English  tanguase 
was  found  to  be  making  progress  in  Chili.  I  often 
heard  it  spoken,  and  I  observed  translations  on 
many  of  the  sign-boards,  both  at  Valparaiso  and  in 
the  Interior;  showing  the  numerical  importance  of 
customers  from  England  and  the  United  States.  Of 
other  foreign  residents,  those  from  Germany  sod 
France  appeared  to  be  the  most  numerous. 

"  California,  the  only  other  Spanish-American 
country  I  have  visited, 'presented  a  third  variation 
in  the  costume,  which  was  again  fantastic,  and  un- 
like anything  European.  The  Califomians  are 
mounted  herdsmen,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lasso; 
and  they  arc  as  expert  in  feats  of  horsemanship  as 
their  brethren  of  the  far  south.  Great  ignorance 
of  geography  and  of  foreign  countries  was  found  to 
prevail  even  among  the  upper  ranks,  as  we  had  re- 
nin rked  at  Lima.  In  the  other  countries  visited  by 
the  Expedition,  the  European  emigrants  had  not 
acquired  separate  nationality.  They  were  rather 
residents ;  or  if  born  on  the  spot,  they  nevertheless 
did  not  differ  from  the  population  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

"The  Hawaiian  is  the  only  Polynesian  group  on 
which  foreigners  are  established  in  sufficient  num- 
bers  to  form  anything  like  society.  Some  hundreds 
of  them,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  were  resid- 
ing at  the  commercial  centre,  the  town  of  Honolulu. 
The  island  of  Taheiti  has  also  become  an  important 
place  of  resort  for  shipping ;  but  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Hawaiian 
group,  and  we  met  with  but  few  European  residents, 
who  were  unconnected  with  the  mission.  Euro- 
peans had  but  recently  established  themselves  at  the 
Samoan  or  Navigator  Islands;  and,  excepting  the 
missionaries,  they  consisted  exclusively  of  runaway 
sailors.  I  met  with  seven  on  Savaii;'and  nearly  a 
hundred  were  unnposcd  to  be  scattered  about  the 
group, — some  following  the  occupation  of  pilot*, 
blacksmiths,  or  interpreters;  but  the  majority  con- 
tent to  obtain  without  labour  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence; and  certain  individuals  had  even  adopted  the 
Samoan  costume.  In  various  native  families.  Whits 
men  were  kept  as  a  sort  of  pet,  although  1  they  were 
at  liberty  to  leave  at  any  moment,  provided  that 
they  took  nothing  away.'  The  value,  however,  of 
this  description  of  property  within  a  short  time,  had 
much  depreciated  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives. 
Although  Tongataboo  has  been  so  much  frequented, 
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European b  had  not  exerted  much  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  Indeed,  a  low  island  like  this, 
which  produces  chiefly  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas,  and 
ia  otherwise  not  an  agreeable  place  of  residence, 
may,  probably,  for  years  to  come,  offer  a  point  of 
resistance. 

"  There  were  many  European  residents  round  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand ;  and  in  the  course 
of  our  excursions  it  was  ascertained  that  runaway 
sailors  were  living  in  some  of  the  native  villages  on 
much  the  same  footing  as  at  the  Samoan  Islands. 

"  In  the  East  Indies  we  met  with  but  two  or 
three  Europeans  of  the  lower  class,  and  these  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  their  situation,  and  they 
evidently  could  not  maintain  themselves  among  the 
surrounding  population.  The  European  residents 
continue  to  be  confined  to  those  portions  of  the 
Archipelago  which  are  under  European  rule ;  and 
thev  consist  of  the  officers  of  government,  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastic,  and  of  a  few  persons  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce.  Persons  of  European 
descent,  more  or  less  mixed,  now  form  an  interme- 
diate class  of  some  importance.  European  power 
in  Hindustan  amounts  rather  to  the  possession  of 
the  government  than  to  a  proper  colonv ;  for,  should 
it  now  cease,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  separate 
class  of  population  left  behind,  except  only  in  the 
instance  of  the  mixed  Portuguese.  Of  mixed  Euro- 
pean colonies,  the  most  complicated,  perhaps,  is  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  English  at  Aden,  where, 
without  counting  the  troops,  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  appear  to  be  voluntary  emigiauts  from 


1IKBREW*. 

"  The  White  men  met  with  previous  to  arriving 
at  Singapore,  had  been  exclusively  of  the  European 
stock;  and  only  at  that  place  aid  the  Exploring 
Expedition  conic  in  contact  with  Orientals — with 
xmen  physically  like  ourselves,  who  yet  differed 
from  us  in  their  customs,  and  who  had  not  derived 
their  arta  and  acquirements  from  Europe.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  at  tlio  present  day,  are  common  to 
both  divisions  of  the  race,  being  spread  abroad  like 
a  net  throughout  all  the  countries  possessed  by 
Whites,  and  even  to  a  short  distance  beyond,  in  the 
instances  of  Abyssinia  and  India.  Their  various 
adopted  countries  having  for  ages  exerted  modify- 
ing influences,  four  classes  may  now  be  distin- 
guished in  the  Jewish  family :  the  Syrian,  Indian, 
Arabian,  and  European  Jews. 

"  I  first  saw  Strum  Jews  at  Singapore ;  some  ten 
or  twelve  individuals,  who  were  robed  and  turbaned, 
and  who  in  person  appeared  to  advantage  among 
the  surrounding  population.  The  complexion  was 
fair,  and  in  a  different  costume  thev  probably  would 
not  have  been  distinguished  from  Europeans.  One 
of  thetn  who  spoke  English  invited  me  into  his 
shop,  and  stated,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
'he  came  from  Aleppo  when  quite  young,  travel- 
ling by  land  with  his  father  to  India.'  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  Malabar  Jews,  and,  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  Black  Jews,  he  showed  us  one  in  his 
service,  who  was  of  mixed  Telingan  descent.  He 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  fellowship  of 
European  Jews,  some  of  whom  he  had  seen  at  Cal- 
cutta, objecting  that  they  shaved  the  beard,  and  in 
varions  other  particulars  be  thought  they  had  de- 
parted from  the  law.  He  spoke  of  a  European  .lew 
then  residing  at  Singapore,  but  said  that  4  he  should 
never  think  of  questioning^  him  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, unless  on  the  occasion  of  a  proposal  to  marry 
a  daughter.'  At  Bombay  I  saw  a  Jew  who,  about 
twenty-five  years  previously,  came  by  bud  from 

VII. 


Jerusalem.  He  stated,  in  regard  to  his  journey 
throngh  so  many  foreign  countries,  *  that  he  found 
Jews  along  the  whole  route,  with  whom  he  could 
communicate  in  the  Hebrew  language.'  The  agent 
of  the  English  government  at  Muscat,  a  Jew,  pro- 
bably of  the  Syrian  class,  died  a  short  time  previous 
to  ray  arrival  in  that  city.  I  saw  there,  however,  a 
young  Jew  from  Bagdad,  whose  scanty  turban  in- 
cluded the  Egyptian  turbooih,  and  who  wore  a  side- 
lock,  differing,  however,  in  some  respects,  from  that 
of  tho  Arabian  Jews.  He  carried  a  rosary,  or 
string  of  prayer-beads,  like  the  Catholics  and  Mus- 
lims— a  custom  of  high  antiquity.  A  Jew  had  re- 
sided for  several  years  at  Zanzibar,  to  which  place 
*  he  came  in  a  dow,'  it  is  presumed,  for  purposes  of 
commerce.  I  did  not  learn  his  further  history ;  but, 
from  his  allowing  the  whole  of  his  beard  to  grow 
without  regard  to  side-lock,  I  supposed  him  to  be  a 
Svriau  Jew.  I  did  not  observe  the  side-lock  among 
tno  Jcwb  of  Egypt,  who  likewise  belong  to  the  Sy- 
rian class.  They  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
city  of  Cairo,  where,  as  in  Europe,  their  principal 
occupation  appeared  to  be  dealing  in  money.  Their 
traditionary  accounts  of  Egyptian  matters  have  not 
proved  to  be  of  much  value.  On  viewing,  however, 
the  scenes  of  their  early  history,  one  can  better  rea- 
lize the  wonderful  and  unique  development  of  a 
whole  nation  from  a  single  family. 

"At  Bombay  the  India*  Jews  form  a  consider- 
able body  of  artisans  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
population.  The  greater  proportion  of  them  distin- 
guish themselves  as  Beni-Israel,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  inquirers,  the  title  had  not  been  lightly 
assumed.  Polygamy,  I  was  informed, '  exists  among 
the  Beni-Israel,  but  principally  when  the  first  wife 
proves  barren  ;  and  the  ancient  custom  of  marrying 
n  brother's  widow  is  not  continued.*  In  such  of  the 
Beni-Israel  aa were  pointed  out  tome,  I  did  not  per- 
ceive any  peculiarity  in  personal  appearance  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  rest  of  this  Jewish  commu- 
nity, which  presented  an  unexpected  variety  in 
feature,  complexion,  and  even  in  costume.  I  ob- 
served, however,  one  point  of  agreement,  in  tho 
head  being  shaved — entirely,  in  some  instances,  but 
usually  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  traces  of  a 
side-lock.  The  head-mantle,  apparently  a  relic  of 
the  life  of  their  forefathers  in  the  desert,  was  used 
in  the  synagogue;  and  their  religious  service  wan 
the  more  impressive  aa  being  practised  in  the  midst 
of  an  idolatrous  population.  '  A  few  years  ago,  tho 
Bombay  Jews  were  in  a  very  low  and  degraded 
state,  being  dependent  for  the  little  Hebrew  they 
possessed  tin  the  Arabian  Jews,  by  whom  they  were 
held  in  very  little  consideration. "  The  attention  of 
the  missionaries  having  been  turned  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  Bombay  Jews  were  supplied  with  printed 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  since  which  time  their 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  had  becomo  more  general,  and 
their  condition  in  other  respects  had  improved. 
They  had  expressed  mnch  gratitude  for  the  benefit, 
saying,  that  the  sun  then  rose  upon  them  for  the 
first  time.' 

"  I  saw  numbers  of  Aiuriax  Jews  at  Aden,  which 
place  seems  to  have  been  principally  inhabited  by 
them  prior  to  the  English  occupancy.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  He- 
brew customs  than  I  have  seen  among  their  brethren 
in  other  countries.  Their  style  of  architecture 
offered  unexpected  analogy  to  the  ancient  Arabic,  as 
depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  buildings 
being  devoid  of  arches  and  of  all  curved  lines,  but 
having  square  towers  with  battlements,  and  at  each 
story  a  protecting  ledge.  The  men  wore  long  side- 
locks,  reaching  from  above  the  ear  to  the  shoulder, 
and  these  may  perhaps  constitute  the  'comers  of  the 
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beard  *  in  the  passago  of  Scripture  which  has  some- 
time* been  differently  interpreted.  The  women  had 
their  eyelids  and  eyebrows  painted,  and  they  wore  a 
large  silver  ring  in  the  nose,  and  numbers  of  similar 
ones  in  the  ears;  children  sometimes  had  their  ears 
folded  downwards  with  the  weight  of  the  rings  in- 
serted around  the  margin.  Education,  as  among  the 
southern  Arabs,  was  general,  and  all  the  children 
attended  school.  In  this  scorching  climate,  the 
Jewish  complexion,  instead  of  being  in  any  degree 
florid,  presented  a  universal  tinge  of  yellow,  but  it 
was  obviously  lighter  than  the  hue  of  the  common 
Arabs  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  boys  had  a 
coarse  expression  of  countenance,  combined  with 
flaxen  hair,  reminding  me  of  faces  seen  occasionally 
in  Northern  climates,  and  at  variance  with  the  usual 
Jewish  physiognomy.  I  do  not  remember,  on  any 
other  occasion,  meeting  with  flaxen  hair  among  the 
orientals. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  Hebrew  is  not  altogether 
a  dead  language  with  the  Jews  of  Aden ;  but  they 
commonly  use  the  Arabic,  which  they  write  with 
the  Hebrew  character.  I  obtained  from  them  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  '  written  at  Sanaa,  in  the 
interior,'  and  I  saw  another  work  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  which  '  had  been  brought  from  Bagdad.' 
It  was  said  that  the  Aden  Jews  refused  to  hold 
communion  with  their  Indian  brethren,  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  place  by  the  English,  and  that 
they  worshipped  apart.  The  Jews  at  Mocha  lived 
outside  the  walls  of  the  town  in  a  village  by  them- 
selves, and  they  consisted  of  artisans,  especially 
builders,  as  at  Aden.  Notwithstanding  a  residence 
for  many  successive  generations,  the  complexion  re- 
mained lighter,  and  the  beard  longer  than  in  the 
Arabs  of  Mocha.  With  respect  to  the  Jews  of  Abys- 
sinia, geographical  considerations  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  were  originally  derived  from 
Southern  Arabia,  rather  than  by  the  route  of  Egypt 
and  the  Nile. 


A  KM  CM  A  X8. 

"Of  all  Orientals,  the  Armenians,  next  to  the 
Jews,  are  most  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Europeans.  They  do  not  occupy  much 
space  in  historv,  but  it  -seems  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that,  without  any  decided  distinctive  traits, 
they  should  have  preserved  their  nationality  from 
remote  antiquity.  The  range  of  Armenian  emi- 
gration is  chiefly  a  northern  one,  extending  from 
tho  Mediterranean,  by  the  way  of  Constantinople, 
to  Northern  Hindostan  and  to  Calcutta.  I  heard 
nothing  of  Armenians  in  tho  Arab  countries,  nor  in 
South  -  western  Hindostan,  except  at  the  city  of 
Bombay.  Here  I  saw  several  of  their  tombs  in  tho 
European  burying-ground,  and  I  remarked  that  they 
were  provided  with  a  niche  for  burning  incense,  like 
those  of  the  Indian  Muslims.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
Armenians  are  now  frequent  passengers  in  the 
steamboats  to  and  from  the  Levant,  a  circumstance 
attributable,  in  a  good  measure,  to  the  extent  of 
their  commercial  relations.  Many  Armenians  are 
doubtless  settled  in  tho  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  although  their  presence  may  not  be  generally 
known."— See  article  Armexia. 


ritory  of  the  Arabs.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  power  of  the  caliphs,  and,  although  the  lower 
country  has  been  much  overrun  by  Arab  tribes,  I 
believe  there  is  some  separate  nationality  remaining. 
From  the  geographical  position,  it  seems  probable 
that  many  natives  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
visit  Hindostan  and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf; 
but  none  were  pointed  out  to  me  on  my  recent  jour- 
ney, and,  perhaps  they  are  not  generally  distin- 
guished from  other  Muslims. 

UOfiLI*. 

"  I  have  not  found  a  more  convenient  name  fur 
the  modern  Persians  than  that  of  Moguls,  which  I 
sometimes  beard  applied  to  them  at  Bombay,  bat 
the  term,  I  believe,  is  also  used  in  reference  to  rank. 
Numbers  of  these  Persian  emigrants  were  settled  at 
Bombay,  where  they  were  distinguished  by  wearing, 
in  place  of  a  turban,  a  high  pointed  cap.  made  ap- 
parently of  black  lambskin.  They  seemed  to  be  a 
rude,  hardy,  able-bodied  set  of  men,  and  they  were, 
perhaps,  all  of  thorn,  from  the  northern  section  of 
the  country ;  for  Persians  wearing  a  different  cos- 
tume will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  They  belonged 
among  Muslims  to  the  sect  of  AH.  I  saw  none  of 
the  above  class  of  people  at  Singapore.  But  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo  I  once  met  with  several  strangers 
who  wore  a  somewhat  similar  dress,  and  who  bad, 
doubtless,  come  either  from  Persia  or  from  a  neigh- 
bouring country. 

AFUHAXH. 

"Afghans  were  spoken  of  as  being  bv  no  meant 
rare  at  Bombay,  and  I  met  with  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals wearing  the  Afghan  dress,  as  this  was  de- 
scribed to  me ;  but  in  the  absence  of  my  interpreter, 
I  could  not  ascertain  their  place  of  origin.  Same 
'  Cabul  people '  were  once  pointed  out  to  me  at  Bom- 
bay. These  differed  from  the  preceding  individuals 
in  their  costume,  and  they  strongly  resembled  the 
Sindiaus  and  Bedonins  of  Northwestern  India.  They 
wore  a  hemispherical  cap  on  the  top  of  the  bead."— 
See  ethnographical  section  of  article  AruuaKisTAX. 


V 


A  53  V  MAN  5. 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  any  modern  distinctive  name 
for  tho  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  1  have  therefore  had  recourse  to  an  ancient  ap- 
pellation. The  district  is  well  known  on  the  In- 
dian ocean  as  belonging  to  Turkey,  its  southern 
angle  being  interposed  between  Persia  and  the  ter- 


"  Sikhs  were  well  known  at  Singapore,  which 
place  they  had  reached  by  the  rente  of  the  Ganges 
and  Calcutta.  An  individual  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
who  was  perhaps  not  a  fair  example  of  the  nation, 
and  who  was  obviously  of  mixed  descent.  Hs 
complexion  was  as  dark  as  that  of  the  Telinga  pe  » 
pie,  but  he  presented  points  of  resemblanco  to  t'  e 
Ethiopian,  and  even  to  the  Negro  race.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Punjab,  or  country  of  the  Sikhs,  is 
situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Indus,  I  did  not  meet 
with  any  of  these  people  at  Bombay. 

i-akxkks. 

"The  Parsees  are  the  living  representatives  and 
remnant  of  the  Persians  of  antiquity.  And  they 
continue,  as  in  former  times,  to  reject  imago-wor- 
ship, and  to  pay  their  adorations  to  the  elements, 
holding  that  of  fire  in  more  special  reverence.  They 
agree  even  in  various  minor  particulars  which  are 
related  by  Herodotus  of  their  forefathers,  as  in 
'their  names  ending  without  exception  alike;  in 
those  words  which  are  expressive  of  personal  or  of 
any  other  distinction,  terminating  in  the  Doric  aan, 
which  is  the  same  with  the  Ionic  sigma ;  and  in 
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their  dead  being  never  interred  (placed  in  the  ce 
mcterj-)  till  some  bird  or  dog  has  discovered  a  pro 
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pcnaity  to  prey  on  them.'    When  compared  with 
the  Parthiaiis  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  point* 
of  resemblance  will  be  found  to  be  yet  more  numer- 
ous.   Resident  Parsees  were  spoken  of  at  Singa- 
pore, but  I  first  met  with  individuals  at  Aden. 
Their  settlement  here  was  in  consequence  of  the 
English  establishment;  and,  unlike  the  Banians, 
they  are  not  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia.  At 
Zanzibar,  indeed,  I  met  with  two  or  three  Parsee 
artizans,  who  had  been  engaged  by  the  Imaum  for 
'  temporary  employment.   The  servants  in  some  of 
the  Bombay  steam-boats  were  Parsees ;  and  one  of 
them,  seen  In  full  costume  on  the  road  to  Cairo,  re- 
minded me  of  the  strangely  different  auspices  un- 
der which  this  people,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  were 
revisiting  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.   The  Parsees 
shave  the  head,  and  wear  a  round  inner  cap  like 
that  of  the  Arabs.   They  usually  preserve  the  mus- 
tache, but  they  always  shave  the  chin.  Sometimes 
a  portion  of  the  hair  is  left  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
iu  continuation  of  the  whiskers ;  in  accordance,  in 
Borne  measure,  with  the  practice  of  the  Pharaonic 
princes.   The  dross  of  the  Bombay  Parsees  has  va- 
ried perceptibly  within  two  or  three  generations, 
but  always  within  certain  limits,  as  in  respect  to 
the  fuloeas  of  the  rolw.   The  costume  of  the  women 
throughout  the  East  has  a  general  similarity,  whe- 
ther among  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  or  Parsees.  Un- 
like, however,  the  practice  with  the  higher  class  of 
Arabs,  the  Parsee  women  do  not  conceal  the  face." 
8ec  article  Pausib. 
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TUZ  ARAB  OOUVTRtSS. 

a.  Arab  ColonUU. 

"  Numerous  adventurers  from  Arabia  are  scattered 
around  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  among 
the  East  India  islands,  seeking  often  a  permanent 
residence  in  countries  more  desirable  in  every  re- 
spect than  their  own.  The  Exploring  Expedition 
first  met  with  an  Arab  at  Soolo,  who  has  been  al- 
ready noticed  while  speakingof  the  Malayan  race.  At 
Singapore  various  individuals  of  dissimilar  personal 
appearance,  and  even  differing  in  physical  race,  laid 
claim  to  the  title  of  Arabs.  Moreover,  we  were  here 
introduced  to  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  aspect 
which,  independently  of  mixtures  of  race,  prevails 
in  the  southern  Arab  countries. 

b.  Arabs  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  The  little  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean seems  a  surprising  circumstance  to  a  stran  ger 
from  the  United  States ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  this  little  is  chiefly  carried  on  through 
Gibraltar  and  Malta.    The  identity  in  language  has 
contributed  to  throw  the  traffic  into  the  hands  of 
the  Maltese ;  numbers  of  whom  are  now  settled 
|    around  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  Me- 
t    diterranoan.   On  my  sulwequent  visit  to  Malta  I 
|     was  bettor  prepared  to  distinguish  the  many  coin- 
cidences with  the  customs  of  the  Arabs,  as  in  the 
style  of  architecture,  in  tho  female  dress,  and  in 
|    the  fashion  of  early  marriages.    Also,  in  the  four- 
1    pronged  anchors,  such  as  I  had  seen  used  in  the 
5     Indian  Ocean ;  where,  moreover,  I  hod  been  re- 
\    minded  bv  the  practice  of  towing  a  boat  tinder  sail. 
■    of  some  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  Voyage  of 
I    8L  Paul.    The  painted  row-gallcys  of  Ooxo  offer  a 
decided  approximation  to  the  antique  Mediterranean 
j    model ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  neighbouring 
island,  which  from  being  without  harbours  is  very 
little  visited,  have  rctaiued  more  of  their  ancient 


usages  than  the  Maltese.  I  sometimes  witnessed 
the  transhipment  of  Alexandria  wheat  for  distribu- 
tion to  surrounding  ports ;  Egypt  being,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  granary  of  this  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  antiquities  of  Malta,  al- 
though consisting  principally  of  fragments,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting ;  especially  on  account  of  the 
intimate  relations  between  this  island  and  ancient 
Carthage.  The  variety  is  unusual,  including  Phoe- 
nician or  it  may  be  Carthaginian,  early  Greek,  and 
Etruscan,  Egyptian,  Roman,  Saracenic  or  Muslim- 
Arabic  ;  and  another  class  already  alluded  to.  which 
may  receive  tho  provisional  name  of  Mauritanian. 

"On  the  8th  of  December,  I  left  Malta  in  tho 
French  steam-boat,  and  on  the  second  day  after  we 
were  close  in  with  the  rugged  mountainous  land  of 
Greece.  Although  forewarned  bv  an  ancient  writer, 
tliat '  Greece  was  always  the  child  of  poverty,'  I  did 
not  anticipate  tho  aspect  of  sterility.  Among  other 
undulations  of  snrface  offered  to  our  view,  was  a 
valley,  remarkable  only  for  having  existed  in  the 
reminiscences  of  three  thousand  years;  a  young 
Turk,  who  happened  to  be  looking  in  that  direc- 
tion, pronounced  its  name,  'Sparda.'  Astonish- 
ment may  well  be  excited,  that  such  a  district 
should  have  brought  Xerxes  out  of  the  depths  of 
Asia.  Even  in  modern  times  this  further  penin- 
sula is  said  4  to  have  been  never  actually  conquered; 
the  Turks  contenting  themselves  with  requiring 
onlv  some  trifling  tribute.'  On  the  11th  we  arrived 
at  Syro,  where,  with  other  passengers,  I  was  imme- 
diately transferred  to  the  Alexandria  steam-boat. 
I  counted  at  Syra,  no  less  than  eleven  vessels  in 
the  course  of  building ;  for  tho  Greeks,  as  in  former 
ages,  still  hold  tho  navigation  of  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  Mediterranean ;  their  vessels  being  com- 
paratively rare  to  the  westward  of  Malta.  The 
Greek  costume  is  in  many  respects  half  oriental, 
like  the  position  of  the  country ;  and,  indeed,  the 
people  themselves,  according  to"  Eastern  classifica- 
tion, are  hardly  ranked  among  Franks  or  Euro- 


II  It 


"  We  obtained  a  distant  view  of  Crete  and  of 
Mount  Ida;  and  on  the  14th  we  reached  the  lnw 
shores  of  Egypt.  The  first  glance  on  landing  at 
Alexandria  sufficed  to  dispel  all  ideas  of  romance 
as  connected  with  Oriental  life.  Excepting  my 
slight  introduction  at  Malta,  I  was  now  for  the  first 
time  within  the  territorial  domain  of  history  ;  and 
passing  the  modern  villaee,  I  looked  around,  ex- 
pecting to  see  ruins.  What  had  become  of  the 
great  city  of  Alexander,  for  so  many  centuries  tho 
emporium  of  the  world?  The  ground  was  onlv 
hilly  and  uneven ;  and  a  cultivator  complained  of 
its  "being  '  stony,'  meaning  bv  the  expression  the 
fragments  of  pottery.  Two  objects,  however,  still 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  ;  and  towards  ono 
of  them,  on  the  following  day,  I  directed  my  steps. 
The  cabins  of  tho  South  Seas  were  palaces  in  com- 
parison with  the  low  mud  hovels  on  tho  way,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  disgusting.  On 
reaching  the  base  of  the  obelisk  my  attention  was 
principally  engaged  by  the  size  and  the  bold  sculp- 
ture of  the  characters,  seemingly  designed  to  trans- 
mit a  record  through  ages  of  barbarism.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  stone  were  sufficiently  astonishing ; 
and  I  next  considered  the  intellectual  attainments 
of  the  existing  population.  Turning  to  my  Barabra 
guide,  4  Ali.*  said  I,  4  who  do  you  think  placed  tho 
stone  here?1  Hia  reply,  coming  from  an  nnex- 
startled  n 


pec  tod  source, 


mo  ;  '  Pharoon.'    Richly  \ 


carved  capitals  and  columns,  some  of  marble, 
some  of  polished  porphyry,  and  some  of  granite, 
had  been  here  and  there  dug  out  of  the  ground.  \ 
abundantly  vindicating  the  splendour  of  the  ancient  J 
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Grecian  city  ;  and  1  occasionally  remarked  a  frag- 
ment which  had  proved  too  massive  to  be  of  use  to 
modem  Egyptian  architects.  My  Barabra  gnide 
pointed  out  these  various  antique  relics,  referring 
them  always  to  '  Sooltan  Iskander,'  and  only  in  a 
single  instance  did  1  find  him  at  fault — in  that  of 
the  unmeaning  Koman  column  which  he  persisted 
in  attributing  to  Pharoon.  On  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion the  accuracy  of  the  popular  tradition  was  most 
unexpected,  for  AM  declared  that 4  he  did  not  know 
the  builder  of  the  Pyramids,  who,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly not  Pharoon.' 

"  On  the  20th  of  December  I  started  for  Cairo  in 
the  steam-boat,  by  canal  and  river.  Owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  groves  of  date-palms  planted  around 
the  villages,  the  character  of  the  scenery  is  rather 
Indian  than  European.  In  ancient  times  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mediterranean  know  of  the  tropics  only 
by  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  which,  notwithstanding  its 
two  foreign  palms,  affords  but  a  very  slight  insight. 
At  Cairo,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Bonomi,  and  I  was  thus  at  once  initiated  into  the 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities.  I  visited  the 
Pyramids,  placed  like  a  rock  in  the  current  of  time : 
u  spot  where  the  mind  is  directed  to  the  roll  of  em- 
pires. I  witnessed  the  perfection  of  masonry  in  the 
workmanship  around  the  entrance  of  the  great  Py- 
ramid ;  and  the  fact  also  that  the  principle  of  the 
arch  is  carried  out  in  a  neighbouring  coeval  tomb. 
While  at  Baccara,  the  beauty  of  the  sculptures  in  a 
tomb  of  the  sixth  dynasty  seemed  to  justify  Hero- 
dotus in  his  exalted  commendation  of  the  Labyrinth. 
Of  human  works,  the  most  ancient  not  only  promise 
to  endure  the  longest,  but  they  bear  the  impress  of 
superior  skill  and  of  extreme  purity  of  taste.  And 
the  decline  of  art  in  Egypt  is  clearly  referable  to  the 
Pharaonic  ages ;  to  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  A  point  of  higher  interest  is  the  (act, 
that  the  earliest  Egyptian  monuments  appear  to 
have  preceded  the  origin  of  idolatry ;  but  this  ques- 
tion, with  many  others  relating  to  the  same  period, 
may  probably  be  decided  by  the  researches  of  Lep- 
sius.  At  Thebes,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
the  remains  are  nearly  all  Pharaonic,  and  in  a  cor- 
rupted style  of  art ;  yet  they  present  a  greater  va- 
riety of  subjects  of  interest  than  the  antiquities  of 
Lower  Egypt,  or  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  such  is  the  freshness  of 
the  unfinished  paintings,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid 
expecting  the  return  of  the  artist  to  his  task.  The 
excavations  are  in  a  material  which  resembles  litho- 
graphic stoue,  and  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
painting  in  a  climate  devoid  of  tho  elements  of  de- 
struction. But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Egypt 
is  mainly  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  tne 
abundance  of  antiquities,  since  the  climate  of  va- 
rious other  countries  is  equally  favourable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  works  of  human  hands.  Al- 
though I  may  appear  singular,  I  confess  being  in- 
terested in  the  Egyptian  colossi.  These  are  by  no 
means  simple  enlarged  figures  of  men,  a  kind  of 
work  that  does  not  require  genius ;  but  they  have 
lines  not  strictly  anatomical,  which  yet  appeared 
peculiarly  expressive  of  physical  strength.  Among 
the  numerous  colossi  at  Thebes,  the  largest  excites 
astonishment,  not  merely  from  the  size  and  the 
freshness  of  polish,  but  from  having  been  subjected  to 
a  mechanical  force  capable  of  rending  it-  Tne  mode 
of  warfare  described  by  Homer  is  abundantly  illus- 
trated on  the  walls  of'  the  Theb&n  temples.  Here 
are  portraits  of  individuals,  costumes  of  foreign  na- 
tions, military  campaigns  in  distant  lands,  and  other 
evidence  of  great  international  events,  most  of  them 
anterior  to  written  history.  In  fearful  pre-eminence 
among  the  records  of  carnage,  the  most  recent  of 


the  larger  temples  bears  the  battles  of  Sethosisu 
This  Pharaoh  preceded  Alexander  by  about  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  narration  of  his  career  is  given  by 
Manetho  with  much  simplicity  and  dignity  in  tire 
following  words :— '  Sethosis  then  made  an  expedi- 
tion against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  and  besides, 
against  the  Assyrians  and  the  Medes;  and  he  sub- 
ducd  them  all,  some  by  his  arms,  some  without 
fighting,  and  some  by  the  terror  of  his  great  army; 
being  elated  with  his  success,  be  went  onward 


the  more  confidentlv,  and  overthrew  the  citie* 
the  kingdoms  of  the  East.' 

'•While  ascending  the  Nile,  I  remarked,  aniontr 
much  individual  variation,  that  the  complexion 
sensibly  increases  in  depth,  until  in  the  Thebaid  the 
Malay -\>rown  hue  is  not  uncommon.  This  gradual 
change  takes  place  in  both  Copt  and  Arab,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  is  Independent  of  mixture  of  pbv- 
sical  race;  although  individuals  might  readily  be 
selected  who,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
would  not  be  recognized  as  White*.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Copts,  the  modern  Egyptians  ail  rank 
themselves  as  Arabs.  I  found,  however,  that  the 
people  living  near  the  Pyramids,  on  the  western 
margin  of  the  valley,  equally  claimed  Berber  or 
Libyan  descent.  The  circumstance  seems  to  favour 
the  suggestion  of  Hodgson,  that  the  Ijbyan  was 
once  the  spoken  language  of  Egypt.  The  coinci- 
dences between  Libyan  and  Sanscrit  words  are  nu- 
merous; and  the  point  might  he  worth  ascertaining, 
how  far  a  Mahratta  from  the  Dekkan  and  a  Kabyie 
from  Mount  Atlas,  would  be  able  to  understand 
each  other's  language. 

"  I  frequently  met  with  Com,  a  class  of  the  po- 
pulation noted  for  having  maintained  their  religion 
throughout  the  Muslim  conquest,  and  for  having 

r reserved  the  sacred  language  of  ancient  Egypt, 
n  the  upper  country,  where  the  Copts  have  monas- 
teries and  villages,  and  where  they  cultivate  the 
soil,  the  complexion  is  dark;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
my  interpreter,  I  should  not  have  distinguished  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  peasantry.  The  Copts  of  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  have  the  fair  European  complexion, 
accompanied,  frequently,  with  a  Greek  or  an  Italinn 
cast  of  countenance,  that  suggested  doubts  as  to 
their  exclusive  Oriental  descent. 

"  Although  Egypt  at  present  rnav  be  regarded  an 
politically  independent,  it  is  not  the  less  governed 
by  Turks  ;  and  these  have  appropriated  most  of  the 
offices  of  honour  and  profit.  In  appearance  and 
manners  the  Turks  of  Egypt  are  not  very  distin- 
guishable by  strangers;  but  they  experience  the 
same  difficulty  with  Europeans  in  rearing  their 
children  in  the  climate  of  Egypt  The  few  Turk* 
I  saw  in  other  parts  of  the  'Mediterranean,  were 
more  readily  recognized  from  their  wearing  a  dis- 
tinctive dress.  As  a  class,  the  Turks  are  mani- 
festly less  inclined  than  the  Armenians  to  assimi- 
late with  Europeans. 

"  Muslim  Syrians  were  said  to  be  numerous  at 
Cairo,  although  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  them. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Christian  Syrians  are  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  this  city ;  but  I  saw  one  of  there 
at  Malta,  a  person  who  had  acquired  eminence  by 
his  learning. 

"  Among  the  most  interesting  visitors  at  Cairo 
were  a  party  of  Bedouijoj  from  Petra,  near  Pales- 
tine, who  had  accompanied  some  travellers,  and 
who  were  making  their  journey  subserve  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  buying  com.  They  were  six  or 
eight  in  number,  and  from  their  lineaments  it  was 
evident  that  they  belonged  to  one  family.  The 
hair  was  straight,  and  the  features  were  those  of  the 
White  race  ;  but  the  depth  of  hue  surprised  me,  as 
it  fully  equalled  that  of  my  Barabra 
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to  be  standing  near.  They  were  warmly 
clothed,  in  which  respect  thoy  differed  from  the 
■out hern  Bedouins. 

"  I  once  met  with  three  or  fonr  Arabs  or  the  Med- 
jaz,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  I  was  struck  with 
their  peculiarly  dignified  deportment.  Their  com- 
plexion was  not  particularly  dark,  and  the  physical 
race  could  not  be  mistaken.  At  Suez,  however, 
where  this  class  of  Arabs  arc  frequent  visitors,  I 
observed  signs  of  mixed  descent;  and  in  an  in- 
stance already  mentioned,  a  Negro  was  in  company. 
In  place  of  a  turban,  all  wore  a  mantle  striped  with 
yellow,  an  article  of  dress,  perhaps,  general  in  the 
Hedjas,  but  which  I  have  occasionally  seen  in 
Southern  Arabia,  and  among  Arab  visitors  at  Bom- 
bay and  Zanzibar.  At  the  last-named  place,  a  man 
wearing  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  4  Wahabi,' 
who  had  fought  against  the  Pasha  of  Kgypt ;  and 
I  have  elsewhere  beard  this  mantle  termed  the 
bailge  of  the  Wahabi.   At  Muscat  I  saw  it  worn 

"M  -*  *"«■-*  - 

c  Southern  A  nib*. 

•'  On  the  24th  of  March  I  left  Suez  in  the  English 
■team-boat,  and  on  the  80th  I  landed  at  Aden, 
where  I  remained  for  three  weeks,  besides  making 
two  subsequent  visit*.  Egress  was  here  prohibited 
to  the  new  comers;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
were  often  seen  bringing  upon  camels  articles  of 
produce  for  the  supply  of  the  market.  A  body  of 
these  Arabs,  hired  by  the  English  authorities,  were 
at  work  on  the  road,  and  a  few  had  become  per- 
manent residents.  In  some  individuals  the  com- 
plexion was  yet  darker  than  I  had  scon  it  among 
the  fellahs  of  the  Thebaid ;  while  in  other  respects 
the  affinity  with  the  White  mcc  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable. 1  remarked  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
costume,  except  on  one  occasion,  in  the  instance  of 
three  Arabs  wearing  caps,  which  were  not  padded 
Kke  those  of  the  Banians,  but  which  eqnally  resem- 
bled in  outline  the  common  monumental  pattern  of 


Egypt. 
"  On 


the  22d  of  April  I  left  Aden  in  the  brig 
Cherokee,  Captain  Mansfield,  of  Salem ;  and  we 
arrived  at  Mocha  on  the  following  day.  A  boat 
soon  came  off  to  the  anchorage,  bringing  the  inter- 
preter, who,  with  three  other  persons  employed  in 
the  intercourse  with  American  vessels,  were  the 
only  natives  of  the  place  who  could  speak  a  Euro- 
pean language.  The  interpreter  stated  that  'Mocha 
had  now  a  good  governor,  and  that  all  was  right;' 
and  he  proceeded  to  descant,  with  great  simplicity, 
upon  the  manifold  advantages  of  good  government. 
On  landing,  we  visited  the  governor,  who  was  called 
a  Bedouin,  but  who  resembled,  in  personal  appear- 
ance, the  other  principal  Arabs  of  the  place.  These 
seemed  to  be  a  superior  set  of  men  to  the  Muslims 
of  Cairo.  Many  of  them  were  tall  and  of  largo 
stature;  and  although  their  physical  race  would 
anywhere  be  recognised,  I  thought  I  could  distin- 
guish a  local  cast  of  countenance,  independent  of 
the  unusual  shortness  and  Bcnntiness  of  beard.  In- 
deed, the  only  long  beards  I  saw  among  the  native 
population  of  Mocha  were  those  of  the  Jews.  The 
common  Arabs  of  the  town  varied  more  than  the 
upper  classes  from  the  usual  aspect  of  the  White 
race.  Their  average  stature  was  decidedly  inferior; 
tho  beard  was  yet  more  scanty,  and  instances  oc- 
curred of  its  entire  absence,  in  combination,  too,  with 
the  deep  Malay-brown  complexion.  Polygamy 
soetned  hardly  to  exist  among  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  unfruitful 
marriages ;  neither  did  I  hear  of  any  undue  facility 


of  divorce.  I  remarked  many  other  points  of  differ- 
ence from  the  Egyptian  Arabs :  as  in  the  costume 
(the  head-dress  usually  consisting  of  a  blue  turban 
more  or  less  covering  the  ears) ;  in  the  eating  of 
camel-meat;  and  especially  in  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  education.  The  country  immediately  behind 
Mocha  is  level,  and,  on  a  general  view,  appears  to 
be  utterly  desert.  Here  and  there,  however,  I  met 
with  small  patches  of  cultivated  soil  that  are  irri- 
gated from  wells,  a  discouraging  task  in  such  a 
burning  climate.  On  inquiring  as  to  the  safety  of 
travelling,  I  was  told  that  'it  would  be  better  not  to 
go  far  from  town,  for,  being  a  stranger,  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  robbed,  I  should  be  unable  to  tell  by 
whom.'  I  asked  my  informant  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  make  the  journey  by  land  to  Aden  ? 
'  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  go  among  people  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted.'  I  then  asked  whether 
the  people  of  Mocha  would  fight  for  their  governor? 
This  question  elicited  surprise,  and  he  rejoined, — 

•  Why  should  we  fight  for  the  governor,  who  only 
taxes  us?'  In  addition  to  the  slight  tattooing 
usual  with  Arab  women,  I  observed,  at  Mocha,  orna- 
mental markings  with  a  black  pigment;  but  these 
occurred  more  especially  upon  children.  Similar 
markings  with  pigment,  rather  than  true  tattooing, 
have  appeared  to  me  to  be  represented  on  the  Phara- 
onic  monuments,  on  the  bodies  of  certain  foreigners. 
A  cane  which  I  obtained  at  Suez,  having  the  oblique 
monumental  handle,  was  recognised  as  being  made 
after  tbe  pattern  of  Western  Arabia;  while  the 
fashion  of  the  rounded  hook  was  referred  to  the  cane 
of  Muscat" — See  ethnographical  section  of  article 
Aram  a. 

"Tho  few  BEoourxB  pointed  out  to  me  were 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  lower  class  of  town 
Arabs,  except  by  the  absence  of  a  turban.  They 
were  all  young  men,  having  uniformly  the  Malay- 
brown  complexion,  and  the  nair  curling  in  ringlets 
all  over  the  head.  A  powerful  tribe  of  Bedouins, 
who  sometimes  rob  and  kill  people,  even  within  a 
few  hours  of  Mocha,  interrupted  the  land-route  to 
Aden.  Couriers,  however,  are  occasionally  dis- 
patched, and  we  transmitted  letters  by  one  of  them. 

•  About  eleven  years  prior  to  our  visit,  Mocha  was 
seized  by  the  Turks,  (as  the  Egyptian  forces  were 
here  called.)  who  left  a  garrison  of  some  five  hun- 
dred men.'  This  state  of  things  afforded  a  pretext 
to  the  Bedouins  of  the  vicinity  to  pillage  the  place. 
'Assembling  to  tho  number  of  some  thousands,  they 
approached  the  town,  regardless  of  the  artillery,  and 
scaled  the  walls  with  ladders.  They  afterwards 
robbed  every  house,  and  left  the  inhabitants  almost 
literally  naked.'  Mocha,  since  that  event,  has 
been  ruled  by  a  Bedouin.  Among  other  results  of 
the  affair,  it  was  found  that  Egyptian  money,  which 
had  been  in  use  during  the  short  accession  of  Turk- 
ish power,  gave  place  to  tho  former  currency.  I 
sometimes  beard  references  to  the  palmy  days  when 
'  Mocha  belonged  to  the  king  of  Sanaa ;'  when  her 
staple  was  more  in  demand,  and  especially  when  it 
was  paid  for  in  dollars.  The  recent  death  of  the 
last-named  potentate  hod  added  to  the  usual  dis- 
turbances of  the  country,  and  a  battle  was  daily 
anticipated,  in  consequence  of  tbe  revolt  of  some  of 
the  villages  belonging  to  his  soldiers.' 

"  Bedouins  are  often  seen  at  Zanzibar— a  circum- 
stance the  more  unexpected,  as  I  had  ascertained 
that  they  do  not  visit  Singapore.  Besides  tho  indi- 
vidual odveuturers  at  Zanzibar,  the  Imaum  some- 
times imports  bodies  of  Bedouins,  to  serve  as  soldiers 
in  his  military  campaigns.  On  the  3d  of  October 
I  left  Zanzibar  in  tho  barque,  Wm.  Schrocder,  Cap- 
tain Jackson  of  Salem ;  and,  after  making  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  land  at  Mombos,  we  arrived 
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on  the  18th  at  Muscat.  The  people  of  thin  part  of 
Arabia,  like  those  of  the  Hedjoz,  have  long  beards, 
and  they  may  be  recognised  by  the  checkered  and 
banded  turban,  which  I  first  saw  at  Zanzibar.  Some 
individuals  were  found  to  be  more  polished  and 
liberal-minded  than  any  other  Arabs  I  have  met 
with ;  and  a  more  advanced  tone  of  society  pervaded 
their  principal  town.  The  name  of  Isfimael  was 
well  known  at  Muscat;  and  two  classes  of  Arabs 
were  recognised  '  who  arc  fighting  to  this  day.  The 
Kahtan  Arabs  ruled  formerly  for  a  century  and  a 
hnlf ;  and  they  are  many  of  them  a  fine-looking  set 
of  men,  having,  unlike  the  Abyssinian*,  regular 
hair.  They  are  all  Muslims,  and  are  not  rare  iu  the 
interior,  bat  there  were  none  of  them  residing  in 
Muscat.  The  Imanm's  family  came  from  the  town 
of  Adam  in  Uzjd,  and  belonged  to  the  other  class 
of  Arabs,  the  Hameer,  as  did,  likewise,  most  of  the 
people  of  Muscat,  and  many  of  the  Bedouins.  In- 
scriptions ou  the  rocks  are  unknown  in  Eastern 
Arabia.'  The  Bedouins  visiting  Muscat  differed  in 
personal  appearance  from  those  seen  at  Mocha;  and 
they  were  more  readily  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  White  race.  Their  complexion,  however,  in 
most  instances  seemed  to  be  yet  darker  than  in  the 
Mongolian  race.  Their  long  hair  was  much  un- 
dulated ;  and  they  usually  wore  a  fillet  around  the 
head,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  Pharaonic  monuments 
in  representations  of  captive  monarchs.  One  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  bore  no  outward  marks  of  distinction, 
was  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  chief '  over  a  thou- 
sand meu ;  all  to  get  angry  whenever  he  is  angry 
and  at  no  expense.'  1  was  informed  that  no  one 
came  to  Muscat  from  a  greater  distance  inland  than 
two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  great  in- 
terior of  Arabia  is  unknown  even  to  the  Bedouins, 
who,  however,  suppose  it  to  be  inhabited.  Persons 
sometimes  go  by  land  to  Mecca,  keeping  near  the 
Persian  Gulf;  but  this  is  not  often  done,  the  route 
being  considered  dangorous  from  the  scarcity  of 
water;  and  the  usual  course  is  by  sea  to  Bahrein, 
and  thence  through  the  Interior.  *  The  communica- 
tion along  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia  is  carried  on 
altogether  by  sea."— See  article  Bedouixs. 

d.  Indian  Afuaiiiu*. 

"  I  have  spoken  in  another  chapter  of  the  Indian 
Muslims  who  were  seen  at  Singapore,  and  who  came 
chiefly  from  Eastern  Hindostan.  Those  met  with 
•  on  my  second  Voyage  belong  to  the  North  and 
West ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  unequivocally  to  the 
Wliiu:  race.  As  the  pilgrim  vessels  usually  touch 
at  Mocha,  numbers  of  Indian  Muslims  are  to  be  met 
with  in  that  city;  whore  I  soon  learned  to  distin- 
guish them  by  the  straightneas  of  the  beard;  a 
point  iu  which  they  differ  from  Europeans,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  certain  Greek  and  Roman  re- 
presentations of  Orientals.  Some  of  theso  Indian 
Muslims  dealt  in  precious  stones,  while  others  had 
become  residents,  and  had  opened  shops.  A  Bombay 
ship  at  the  anchorage,  was  laden  principally  with 
Surat  cloth ;  and  had  on  board  about  forty  merchants, 
each  of  them,  as  in  the  Chinese  junks,  having  the 
cliarge  of  his  own  wares. 

"  The  larger  edifices  at  Mocha  are  built  in  much 
the  same  style  as  those  of  Cairo,  except  that  there 
is  greater  refinement  of  architectural  ornament, 
This  was  traced  to  the  workmen  of  India :  and  I 
soon  perceived,  that  the  Arabs  here,  as  everywhere, 
arc  a  rude  people ;  and  that  all  the  arts  requiring 
skill  and  ingenuity,  belong  properly  to  Hindostan. 
On  proposing  to  have  an  umbrella  covered,  I  was 
told  that  this  '  could  not  bo  done ;  because  the  peo- 
ple of  Mocha  are  not  IndU  people.' 


"  1  met  with  a  class  of  individuals  called  Pes- 
si  as  s,  who  are  noted  as  the  fairest  Orientals  that 
come  to  Mocha ;  and  who  appear  to  me  to  have 
close  affinity  with  tbe  Indian  Muslims.  One  of 
them  accosted  me  in  English,  and  among  other 
matters,  stated  that '  he  was  from  Iraun,  and  that 
tbe  English  and  his  countrymen  were  friends :'  al- 
though a  person  of  much  intelligence,  he  had  never 
before  heard  of  America,  and  he  was  evidently  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  where  it  could  be  situated.  I 
met  with  another  of  these  Persians,  immediately 
after  he  had  performed  a  surgical  operation ;  and, 
to  my  surprise,  he  described  the  '  couching  of  the 
cataract ;'  but  I  did  not  undo  the  bandages  to  verify 
bis  account.  At  Bombay,  and  throughout  my 
journey  in  the  interior  of  India,  I  found  myself 
always  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  arts  above 
alluded  to;  and  my  inquiries  now  placed  it  to  tbe 
northward,  and  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Indus.  Other 
attendant  circumstances,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  geographical  position  of  the  Upper  Indus,  seem 
to  point  yet  further  east  Bombay  appears  to  be 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Indian  Muslims,  and  I  re- 
marked among  them  various  evidence  of  Persian 
descent,  as  in  the  custom  of  child  marriages.  Poly- 
gamy is  rare,  even  among  the  wealthy  ;  but  their 
religion  has  been  much  corrupted;  'they  have 
saints,  and  they  address  prayers  to  Mohammed,  and 
even  to  AH.'  I  was  inlbrmed,  however,  that  four 
castes  of  Muslims  are  recognised  at  Bombay,  who 
all  eat  together,  but  who  will  not  intermarry.  It 
has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  the  boatmen  of 
the  western  coast  of  Hindostan  are  all  Muslims. 
Exceptions,  however,  must  be  made  in  regard  to 
Cutch;  and  a  Rajpoot  sailor  was  serving  in  tbe 
Bombay  ship  at  Mocha  under  a  Muslim  commander. 
Indian  Muslims  are  likewise  common  at  Zanzibar, 
and  it  was  said  of  them,  that  'after  getting  married 
and  mixed  up  a  little,  they  wanted  to  pass  for 
Arabs.'  Most  of  the  White  women  I  saw  at  Zan- 
zibar belonged  to  the  class  of  Indian  Muslims. 

"  Two  or  three  Bbijooches  were  pointed  out  to  roe 
at  Zanzibar,  and  others  again  at  Bombay.  They 
seemed  to  have  affinity  with  the  Indian  Muslims, 
rather  than  with  the  Siudians  and  Bedouins ;  but  I 
am  hardly  prepared  to  decide  from  these  few  ex- 
amples. Belooche  women  have  been  sometimes 
imported  for  the  harems  of  Zanzibar." — See  article 
Bkluchistas. 

e.  Wettern  Hindoo*. 

"  In  the  various  porta  of  Arabia  and  Eastern 
Africa,  individuals  may  occasionally  be  met  with, 
who  differ  remarkably  in  their  bearing  and  costume 
from  the  surrounding  population.  An  equal  differ 
encc  will  be  found  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  in  a 
surprising  amount  of  intelligence  and  general  in- 
formation. These  people  have  influence,  not,  how- 
ever, derived  from  battles ;  their  empire  is  not  of 
the  sword;  neither  is  it  based  on  their  religion. 
They  are  the  idolatrous  merchants  of  India,  who, 
for  ages,  have  mainly  held  the  commerce  of  the 
above-named  countries. 

"My  acquaintance  with  the  Cutch  Baxias*  com- 
menced at  Aden :  and  at  first  1  mistook  them  for 
Parsees,  whom  they  resemble  in  many  striking 
particulars;  as  in  their  names,  in  their  general 
style  of  dress,  and  in  their  shaving^  the  beard  with 
the  exception  of  the  mustache  (a  circumstance  pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
fashion  at  Cairo),  but  on  further  acquaintance,  I 
was  soon  abb)  to  distinguish  a  peculiar  style  of 
countenance.  The  Banians  visiting  Mocha  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Arabia,  belong  to  a  ~ 
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caste  from  those  usually  seen  at  Zanzibar,  Muscat 
and  Bombay.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
more  flattened  turban ;  the  shape  of  which,  as  is 
shown  by  Niebubr's  figure,  has  not  changed  for  the 
last  eighty  years.  At  Zanzibar  1  was  more  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  analogy  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  priests ;  for  in  like  manner  the  Banians 
seemed  to  be  the  depositaries  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  relics  of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  barbarians. 
Herodotus  says,  '  that  the  Egyptians  venerate  the 
cow;'  and  this  is  a  fuudameutal  principle  of  the 
Hindoo  religion.  Abo.  in  minor  particulars,  the 
undress  Banian  cap  entirely  resembles  the  pattern 
most  frequently  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. One  of  the  principal  Banians  at  Zanzibar 
spoke  English,  and  he  repeatedly  complained  to  me 
of  the  '  hard  life  required  in  boing  a  Banian.  There 
are  eighty -four  castes  of  Banians;'  but,  said  he, 
4  God  made  all  men  free.  The  Banians  wbo  go  to 
sea  do  not  associate  with  those  who  remain  in 
India ;  and  the  same  rule  prevails  among  the  Las- 
cars, who  are  at  Sudras,  and  are  allowed  to  eat  fi»b. 

"The  mass  of  the  population  of  Bombay  is  com- 
posed of  Hindoos  who,  by  way  of  territorial  distinc- 
tion, are  usually  termed  Mahrattas.  From  my 
first  view  of  them  I  could  only  regard  them  as 
Arabs ;  as  the  unconverted  idolatrous  Arabs,  such 
us  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  history  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries;  and  I  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  possible  at  the  present  day,  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  ancient  system 
of  image-worship.  I  perceived  also  that  in  various 
points  of  difference  from  the  modern  Arabs,  the 
Mihrattas  accord  with  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Thus  polygamy  is  rare;  the  women  do  not  conceal 
the  face ;  the  men  carry  burdens  (with  the  balance- 
beam)  on  the  shoulders ;  and  the  driuking-cupsand 
water  .jars  are  universally  made  either  of  copper  or 
brass.  Other  customs  witnessed  have  not  yet  be- 
come obsolete  in  Egypt;  as  that  of  the  women 
carrying  burdens  on  the  head,  and  their  collecting 
manure  (for  fuel)  with  the  hands.  It  is  true,  the 
analogy  in  surrounding  circumstances  (periodic  il 
rains  compensating  in  reservoirs  for  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile)  tends  doubtless  to  assimilate  the  popu- 
lation; yet  with  every  allowance,  the  Mali  rat  tas 
appeared  to  me  to  be  more  than  a  counterpart  to  the 
Egyptians  of  Herodotus.  The  fact,  too,  should  bo 
noted,  that  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  has  been 
inherited  by  the  Mali  rat  tas,  is  regarded  by  writers 
as  originally  foreign  to  India.  In  former  times  the 
nations  of  India  were  principally  four,  correspond- 
ing with  the  four  languages — the  Mahratta,  Telugu, 
Cauara,  and  Tamul.  The  Mahrattaa  have  retained 
the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  but  tbey  possess  very  little 
literature  of  their  own,  and  the  Tamul  language  is 
the  only  one  of  the  four  that  is  rich  in  literary  trea- 
article  Maukatta  Tekri  toby. 


f.  Irregular  Ckute*  of  India. 

"  In  India  the  term  'caste'  is  not  restricted  to  the 
followers  of  the  Braminical  religion,  but  it  is  used 
in  a  general  sense,  and  Paraees,  Muslims,  Jews,  and 
Europeans  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  so  many 
castes.  The  population  is  heterogeneous,  mado  up 
of  the  remnants  or  wrecks  of  a  variety  of  nations, 
some  of  which  are  perhaps  extinct  at  their  place  of 
origin ;  for  it  would  seem  that  amid  1  the  violence 
with  which  the  earth  has  been  filled,'  toleration  has 
existed  only  in  India. 

"The  M  aha  as  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  Dekkun.  Three  or  four  of 
them  wore  pointed  out  to  me  at  Ahmednuggur,  but  in 
costume  and  personal  appearance  they  did  not  pre- 


sent any  marked  difference  from  the  surrounding 
population.  Tbey  may  have  l>ecn  a  little  darker, 
and  one  individual  wbo  accompanied  me  to  Ad- 
junta  and  back,  seemed  to  be  as  dark  as  a  Telin- 
g»n. 

"  I  met  with  a  party  of  Bhh.i<h  on  the  road,  near 
the  limit  of  my  excursion.  They  presented  very 
distinctly  the  lineaments  of  the  white  race,  but  1 
did  not  remark  any  thing  peculiar  in  their  dress  or 
personal  appearance. 

"  The  Brixjahry  were  principally  met  with  on 
first  entering  the  Dekkan,  their  immense  herds  of 
bullocks  sometimes  occupying  the  road  for  nearly  a 
mile.  At  regular  intervals,  a  woman  in  the  midst 
was  spinning  or  sewing  as  she  walked  along,  and 
one  was  carrying  a  dog,  an  act  which,  according  to 
my  interpreter,  4  neither  Hindoos  nor  Parsccs  would 
do.'  The  dress  more  resembled  the  European  fe- 
male costume  than  the  Hindoo,  but  the  Brinjarry 
women  had  large  anklets  of  fantastic  pattern,  with 
other  brass  ornaments.  The  men  carried  spears 
having  the  broad  blades  covered  with  leathern 
sheaths.  In  parties  returning  towards  the  interior, 
the  bullocks  were  all  heavily  laden  with  merchan- 
dise. Except  in  the  masculine  forms  of  the  women, 
I  could  find  no  physical  difference  from  the  general 
population  of  the  country.  The  lineaments  of  the 
white  race  were  readily  distinguishable,  except  in 
an  individual  already  noticed  as  resembling  an  Aus- 
tralian. The  herds  were  spoken  of  as  the  property 
of  the  women,  who,  indeed,  had  the  air  of  being  the 
beads  of  the  community ;  hut  whether  the  system  of 
polyandry  prevails,  as  among  certain  classes  in  the 
south  of  India,  I  did  not  ascertain. 

41  The  Duxour  were  encamped  near  every  village 
of  importance,  in  small  huts  formed  of  rush-mats. 
I  have  seen  these  hnts  not  only  hemispherical  in 
shape,  but  disposed  in  a  circle,  with  their  entrances 
towards  the  centre,  thus  presenting  an  unexpected 
resemblance  to  the  4  kraals '  of  Africa.  The  Dun- 
gur  have  drays  of  a  very  rude  and  primitive  con- 
struction, formed  of  three  cross  timbers  resting  on 
an  axle,  tho  wheels  being  merely  sections  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  The  Sjxuocb  have  similar  wandering  habits, 
but  they  hold  themselves  aloof;  they  are  less  nu- 
merous, and  are  said  to  exercise  the  profession  of 
4  chatty-makers,'  or  tin-men.  I  fell  in  with  one  of 
their  encampments,  which  consisted  of  low  woollen 
tents.  This,  I  think,  is  the  class  of  people  to  which 
the  origin  of  the  Gipsies  has  been  sometimes  re- 
ferred. 

"  Some  of  the  numerous  irregular  castes  of  India 
are  supposed  to  bo  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal  po- 
pulation. I  did  not  meet  with  any  direct  evidence 
of  this,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  may  be 
something  in  the  point  of  view.  Some  parallelism 
in  social  condition  seems  wanting  in  the  white  race, 
and  the  required  connection  may  possibly  be  traced 
in  the  hill-people  of  Nepaul,  the  Karens  of  Birmali, 
and  even  tribes  situated  further  to  the  south-east. 


XII.  ASSOCIATIOX.-NUMERICAL  PROPORTIONS. 

In  order  to  complete  the  foregoing  account,  Mr. 
Pickering  furnishes  a  specification  of  the  several 
races  occurring  at  each  place  visited,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  analysis  of  the  population. 

44  In  the  United  States,  three  races  are  familiarly 
known — the  White,  the  Negro,  and  the  Mongolian, 
the  latter  represented  both  by  the  aboriginal  popu- 
lation and  by  a  few  Chinese  settled  in  our  principal 
cities.  A  fourth  race,  the  Malayan  (represented 
chiefly  by  Polynesians),  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
ports  frequented  by  whale-ships ;  and,  in  some  few 
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instances,  I  have  met  with  a  fifth  race,  the  Telingan, 
or  true  Indian. 

"  At  Madeira  I  met  with  two  races — the  White 
and  the  Negro;  bat  the  latter  race  occurred  in  only 
a  few  instances,  and  exclusively  at  the  prlncipjil 
sea- port  town. 

"  At  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  I  met  with  the  name 
two  races,  but  they  occurred  in  inverse  proportions, 
and  the  White  race  was  here  comparatively  rare. 

"  At  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  vicinity,  I  fell  in  with  J 
only  the  same  two  races — the  White  and  the  Negro, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  here  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portions. 

*Thc  same  two  races  were  again  seen  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  North  Patagonia;  but  a 
third  race — the  Mongolian  or  the  aboriginal— was 
said  to  be  present  among  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  village. 

"  In  Terra  del  Fuego  there  occurred  but  a  single 
race — the  Mongolian,  or  the  aboriginal.  I  have 
never  heard  of  runaway  sailors  resorting  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  straits  of  Magellan. 

"  In  Northern  Chili,  at  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
I  met  with  the  three  races  last  mentioned — the 
!     White,  the  Mongolian  or  the  aboriginal,  and  the 
;     Negro,  but  the  latter  race  was  decidedly  rare. 

"  In  Peru,  at  Lima  and  in  the  vicinity,  I  met  with 
the  same  throe  races,  here,  however,  interspersed  in 
more  equal  proportions;  and  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated mixtures  nad  sprung  up,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  different  nameB.  On  the  Andes  the  ab- 
original race  was  found  to  preponderate,  and  the 
Negro  was  rare. 

"  At  San  Francisco,  in  North  California,  I  met 
with  three  races — the  Malayan — which  is  the  abori- 
\     ginal,  and  is  also  represented  by  the  Polynesian 
crews  of  trading  vessels— the  White  race,  and,  in  a 
single  instance,  the  Negro. 

"  Three  races  also  occurred  in  Oregon — the  Mon- 
golian, here  the  aboriginal,  and  far  predominating  at 
tho  time  of  our  visit;  the  White  race,  consisting 
principally  of  the  missionaries,  and  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  and  the 
Malayan,  represented  by  a  few"  Polynesians.  A  Ne- 
gro, I  believe,  effected  his  escape  from  one  of  tho 
vessels  of  the  expedition,  and,  in  this  manner,  a  fourth 
race  was  added  to  the  foregoing. 

"Leaving  now  the  shores  of  America,  at  the 
1     Hawaiian  Islands,  I  met  with  five  races — the  Ma- 
;     la  van,  here  tho  aboriginal;  the  White;  tho  Negro; 
i     the  Mongolian — represented  by  several  imported 
Chinese— and  tho  fifth  race,  by  an  individual  from 
Hindostan. 

"  A  single  race  occurred  among  the  eastern  Pan- 
motus — the  Malayan,  or  the  aboriginal.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  same  coral  archipelago  we  re- 
ceived on  hoard  a  shipwrecked  European. 

"  At  Tahciti,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  much  fre- 
quented by  trading  vessels,  I  observed  but  two  races 
— the  Malayan,  or  the  aboriginal,  and  the  White 
race.  The  same  two  races  occurred  st  tho  8amoan, 
or  Navigator  islands,  where  the  resident  Whites 
consisted  of  the  missionaries  and  of  numerous  de- 
serters from  trading  vessels. 

"The  island  of  Tongataltoo  was  the  first  place 
visited  where  two  races  had  been  brought  in  con- 
tact without  European  intervention;  these  were, 
the  Malayan,  or  the  aboriginal,  and  the  Papuan 
from  the  Feejcc  islands.  Three  additional  races  had 
arrived  in  trading  vessels — the  White,  the  Negro — 

{     represented  by  a  single  resident — and  the  Negrillo, 

j     by  a  lad  from  Aramanga. 

"  At  the  Feejee  Islands  the  Papuan  and  tho  Ma- 

!     layan  races  had  again  aboriginally  mot  together, 

<     but  Polynesians  had  likewise  been  introduced  bv 

^  _    


trading  vessels,  as  had  the  resident  Whites,  and  a 
native  of  Hindostan,  making  in  all,  four  races. 

"  At  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  New  Zealand.  I  met 
with  but  two  races— the  Malayan,  or  the  aboriginal, 
and  the  White,  the  latter  already  settled  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  before  obtaining  a  cession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  group. 

"  At  Sydney,  and  in  the  vicinity,  I  met  with  five 
races— the  Australian,  or  the  aboriginal;  the  White,  ] 
far  preponderating ;  the  Negro,  in  a  few  instances; 
the  Malayan,  represented  bv  Polynesians,  chiefly 
from  New  Zealand ;  and  the  Telingan,  by  some  na- 
tives of  Hindostan. 

"  In  Luzon  there  occurred  five  races,  two  of  them  i 
aboriginal,  the  Malayan  and  the  Negrillo.  The  Mon- 
golian race  was  represented  by  numerous  Chinese 
residents ;  the  Telingan,  by  a  few  Lascars  from  the 
shipping;  and  the  White  race  by  Europeans,  and 
persons  of  European  descent. 

"  At  Caldera,  on  Mindanao,  I  met  with  bnt  two 
races— the  Malayan  and  the  White ;  the  latter  re- 
presented by  the  commander  of  the  post,  and  possibly, 
also,  by  some  traces  among  the  Muslim  population. 

"  At  Sooloo  I  met  with  (our  races — the  Malayan ; 
the  Negrillo,  in  an  individual,  perhaps  aboriginal ; 
the  Mongolian,  represented  hy  a  single  resident  j 
Chinese  ;  and  the  Telingan,  by  two  captive  lAscars. 
There  was,  besides,  evidence  of  some  mixture  of  a 
fifth  race,  in  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  and  the  Mus- 
lim priest. 

"  At  Singapore,  individuals  belonging  to  no  less  j 
than  eight  physical  races  were  found  to  be  cougre-  j 
gated  together.   Hie  White  race  was  represented  ' 
by  Europeans  and  by  numerous  Orientals ;  the  Mon-  j 
golian  by  Chinese ;  the  Malayan,  by  the  native  po-  j 
pulation  of  the  East  Indies ;  the  Telingan,  by  ad- 
venturers from  Hindostan  ;  the  Negrillo,  by  slaves 
from  New  Guinea;  the  Negro,  too,  was  present,  in  ; 
a  few  instances,  as  was  likewise  the  true  Abyssinian,  ! 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  Ethiopian,  in  some  of  the  ; 
mixed  Arabs.    Indeed,  as  we  had  brought  with  us 
the  Papuan,  in  the  person  of  Veindovi,  the  Austra- 
lian and  the  Hottentot  were  the  only  races  remain- 
ing unrepresented  at  Singapore.    The  existence  of 
such  a  Bpot  on  the  globe  is  a  fact  deserving  atten- 
tion, especially  when  it  is  considered   that  this 
gathering  is  chiefly  independent  of  European  ship- 
ping, and  of  the  modern  town  of  Singapore ;  the 
same  causes,  and  the  same  modes  of  conveyance, 
having  for  many  centuries  directed  emigration  from 
various  quarters  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

M  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Hottentot  race 
is  the  aboriginal;  but  I  did  not  meet  with  indivi- 
duals who  were  unmixed.  The  four  additional  races 
introduced  through  European  intercourse  have  also 
become  much  intermixed.  At  Cape  Town  the  Ne- 
gro appeared  rather  to  preponderate  in  numbers 
over  the  White  race,  while  the  Malayan  and  the 
Telingan  were  comparatively  rare 

"  At  St.  Helena,  in  a  population  of  only  a  few 
hundreds,  introduced  in  European  shipping,  I  on-     »  i 
served  no  less  than  four  races :  the  White ;  the  Ne-  j 
gro;  the  Mongolian,  represented  by  a  Chinese;  1 
and,  to  all  appearance,  the  Telingan  was  present, 
in  the  descendants  of  individuals  derived  from  Ma- 

"  At  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  const  of  Africa,  I  met 
with  six  races :  the  Negro,  here  preponderating ;  j 
the  White,  derived  either  direct  Ivor  originally  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Western  Hindostan ;  the  Ma- 
layan, represented  by  three  or  four  Arobolambo 
from  Madagascar ;  the  Mongolian,  by  one  resident 
Chinese;  the  true  Abyssinian,  observed  in  a  single 
instance;  and  the  Ethiopian,  which,  during  the 
monsoon  then  prevailing,  was  somewhat  rare. 
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41  At  Bombay  I  observed  five  races :  the  White ; 
the  Telingan,  rare  in  a  state  of  purity ;  the  Negro, 
chiefly  among  the  crews  of  Arab  vessels  arriving 
from  Zanzibar;  the  Mongolian,  represented  bv  a 
few  Chinese  residents ;  and  the  Ethiopian,  which, 
in  ft  single  instance,  was  scon  unmixed. 

"  At  Muscat  I  met  with  four  races :  tho  White, 
represented  exclusively  by  Orientals ;  the  Telingnn, 
apparently  present  in  two  individuals  from  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Negro,  chiefly  de- 
rived through  Zanzibar;  and  the  Ethiopian,  seen 
in  individuals  of  mixed  race,  and  in  a  single  Somali. 

'•  The  same  four  races  occurred  at  Aden.  The 
Ethiopian,  however,  was  here  represented  by  nu- 
merous Somali  visitors;  and  the  Telingan,  by  in- 
dividuals among  the  Sepoy  regiments. 

44  At  Mocha  1  fell  in  with  five  races:  the  White; 
the  Mongolian,  represented  in  a  half-breed  Chinese ; 
the  Abyssinian.  Been  in  several  instances;  the 
Ethiopian,  which  is  here  numerous ;  as  is,  likewise, 
the  Negro  race. 

44  In  Egypt  I  met  with  but  three  races— the  same 
known  there  from  remote  antiquity :  tho  Ethiopian, 
the  Negro,  and  the  White.  I  learned,  however, 
that  individuals  belonging  to  a  fourth  race,  the  true 
Abyssinian,  are  sometimes  seen  at  Cairo. 

'*  I  observed  two  races  at  Malta :  the  White  race ; 
and,  in  the  instance  of  two  lads,  who  were  probably 
derived  from  the  neighbouring  Muslim  countries, 
the  Negro. 

,4(m  the  continent  of  Enrope  I  met  with  the 
same  two  races;  but  with  the  Negro  only  at  Mar- 
seilles, and  in  the  instance  of  two  or  three  resident 
individuals.  Of  isolated  districts,  Africa  appears  to 
contain  tho  greatest  nnmber  of  aboriginal  races; 
and,  next  in  order,  will  probably  follow  cither  Ma- 
dagascar or  New  Guinea. 

*•  Density  of  population  being  independent  of  tor- 
ritorial  extent,  the  races,  when  compared  by  the 
number  of  individuals,  rank  differently  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  on  the  man.  The  usual  esti- 
mates of  the  popnlation  of  the  globe  vary  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  millions ;  and,  taking  the 
mean,  the  human  family  would  seem  to  be  distri 


bated  among  the  races  in 
ing  proportions 


thing  liko  the  follow- 
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XIII.— RELATIONS  BETWEEN  TUE  RACES. 

41  Although  languages  indicate  national  affiliation, 
their  actual  distribution  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
dependent of  physical  race.  Confusion  has  some- 
times arisen  from  not  giving  due  attention  to  this 
circumstance ;  and,  indeed,  the  extension  or  the  im- 
parting of  languages  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
very  little  attention.  Writers  sometimes  reason  as 
if  nations  went  about  in  masses,  the  strong  over- 
coming the  weak,  and  imposing  at  once  their  cus- 
toms, religion,  and  languages  on  the  vanquished. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  tho  present  being  re- 
garded as  the  best  guide  to  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  following  examples,  selected  from  among  others 
which  I  have  noted,  may  be  found  deserving  of  at- 
tention : — 

"  In  the  mining  towns  of  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
the  Spanish  language  is  not  commonly  spoken;  but 
Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  learn  the  Qnichua, 
or  the  native  Peruvian. 

44  In  Luxon,  though  a  'conquered  country'  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  the  Tagala  is  still  the 


general  language,  and  the  Spanish  makes  no  pro* 
gress  in  the  interior  towns  nnd  districts. 

"At  Singapore,  where  the  native  population  is 
lost  amid  the  influx  of  foreigners,  the  current  lan- 
guage is,  nevertheless,  the  proper  Malay. 

44  Were  foreign  intercourse  cut  off  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  I  think  I  shall  be  supported  in  the 
opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
resident  Whites,  the  English  language  would  soon 
become  obsolete. 

44  The  English  language  makes  no  progress  in 
Hindostan,  neither  do  the  Roman  letters;  and  among 
the  native  population,  newspapers  nre  printed  in 
five  or  six  different  alphabets,  and  a  yet  greater 
variety  of  languages. 

44  The  language  most  likely  to  prevail  at  Aden,  in 
case  the  English  establishment  becomes  permanent, 
is  the  Hindoost&ncc. 

44  On  tho  East  Coast  of  Africa,  notwithstanding 
the  large  number  of  resident  Arabs,  the  general 
medium  of  communication  is  the  Soahili,  a  Negro 
language. 

44  In  Malta,  a  Catholic  and  European  island, 
Arabic  is  alone  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  moreover,  it  is  not  here  a  written  language. 

44  Tho  adoption  of  a  language  seems  to  be  very 
much  a  matter  of  convenience,  depending  often  on 
the  numerical  majority.  A  stranger  learns  the  lan- 
guage of  the  community  in  which  he  may  happen 
to  fix  his  abode;  and  his  children  often  know  no 
other.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  Polynesians 
in  former  times  may  have  reached  the  shores  of 
America,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  we 
ought  to  meet  with  traces  of  their  language.  Some 
combined  Association  of  individuals,  some  clannism, 
seems  requisite  to  the  preservation  of  a  language  in 
the  midst  of  a  foreign  nation. — Thus  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  Hebrews  retained  their  language 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  while  in  their  pre- 
sent dispersed  condition  they  speak  the  languages 
of  their  several  adopted  countries,  to  the  very  com- 
mon neglect  of  their  own. — The  Grimes,  who  are 
almost  as  widely,  though  less  individually  dispersed, 
retain  everywhere  something  of  their  original  lan- 
guage.— But  a  more  remarkable  instance  is  found 
in  the  Yuchi,  a  tribe  4  long  incorporated  in  the 
Creek  Nation ;  their  peculiar  language  abounding 
in  low,  difficult,  guttural  sounds,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  words,  no  one  but  the  children 
of  the  Yuchi  has  ever  been  able  to  acquire  it.' 

"The  following  are  instances  of  more  compli- 
cated relations : — A  foreigner  might  naturally  sup- 
pose, that  he  could  learn,  in  the  United  States, 
something  of  African  languages  and  customs;  but 
he  might  traverse  the  country  without  hearing  a 
word  of  any  Negro  language,  a  single  generation 
being  sufficient  to  efface  all  Knowledge  of  Africa. — 
Hayti  wonld  furnish  him  a  more  perplexing  case ; 
and  perhaps  nothing  short  of  written  history  could 
solve  the  enigma  of  French  being  the  language  of 
that  island. — Moreover,  his  search  for  African  in- 
stitutions would  not  be  more  successful  among  the 
St.  Vincent  Carihs. — And  thus  we  have  three  ex- 
amples where  one  physical  race  of  men  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  language  and  institutions  of  another. 

44  Turning  now  to  the  Pacific  and  East  India 
Islands,  we  find  languages  of  the  Malay  class  spoken 
by  three  distinct  physical  races;  and  all  analogy 
indicating  that  this  type  of  language  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  a  single  race,  the  particular  source  be- 
comes a  fair  subject  of  inquiry.  In  determining 
this  point,  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  three  inland  races  j  from  the 
well-known  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  the  Malayan  is  an  invading 
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race,  intruding  and  encroaching  on  the  territories 
of  the  Negrillo ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  the  Negro 
race  uses  the  same  type  of  language  at  the  Comoro 
Inlands  and  Madagascar;  while  at  the  last-named 
island,  the  physical  race  of  the  Vazimba  remains 
undetermined. 

"  The  relations  between  the  three  island  races 
are  further  illustrated  by  the  state  of  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  the  Pacific,  where  almost  every 
Polynesian  art  can  bo  distinctly  traeod  to  the  Feejee 
Islands.  Agriculture  and  civilisation  are  very  com- 
monly regarded  as  inseparable;  but  the  Feejeeans, 
notwithstanding  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  man- 
ners, are  found  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  skill  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  A  little  further  west,  at  Yani- 
koro,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  rudely  fashioned,  is  simply 
grooved  to  afford  foothold,  while  an  outrigger  is 
attached,  and  a  mat  is  spread  fur  a  sail.  In  our 
part  of  the  globe,  few  would  be  willing,  thus  on  a 
simple  log,  to  launch  out  into  an  unknown  ocean. 
The  pattern,  however,  seems  to  shadow  forth  the 
Feejee  canoe ;  and  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the 
race  which  elicited  the  spark  of  civilisation  should 
have  most  profited  by  the  advantage. 

"  The  inventions  of  the  Negrillo,  a  race  so  averse 
to,  and  almost  refusing  voluntary  intercourse  with 
strangers,  were  not  likely  to  benefit  the  rest  of 
mankind.  If  acquired,  elaborated,  and  improved 
by  the  Feejeeans,  still,  from  the  social  condition  of 
this  people,  tbeir  dislike  of  change,  and  unwilling- 
ness to  leave  home,  the  knowledge  might  not  have 
extended  further.  A  third  race  is  called  into  requi- 
sition, one  of  a  roving  disposition,  the  proper  chil- 
dren of  the  sea ;  who,  naturally  the  most  amiable  of 
mankind,  are  free  from  antipathies  of  race,  are  fond 
of  novelty,  inclined  rather  to  follow  than  to  lead ; 
and  who/in  every  respect,  seem  qualified  to  become 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  human  family.  Such  an  ofticc  is 
even  indicated  in  the  geographical  distribution ;  for 
the  Malayan  alone  makes  a  near  approach  to  uni- 
versal contact  with  the  other  races. 

"  While  admitting  tho  general  truth,  that  man- 
kind are  essentially  alike,  no  one  doubt*  the  exist- 
ence of  character.'  distinguishing  not  only  indivi- 
duals, but  communities  and  nations.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  is,  besides,  a  character  of  race.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  select  epithets,  such  as  '  amphi- 
bious, enduring,  insititious ; '  or  to  point  out,  as 
accomplished  by  one  race  of  mon,  that  which  seemed 
beyond  the  powers  of  another.  Each  race  possess- 
ing its  peculiar  points  of  excellence,  and  at  the  same 
time  counterbalancing  defects,  it  may  be,  that  union 
was  required  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  civilisa- 
tion. 

"  In  the  organic  world,  each  new  field  requires  a 
new  creation;  each  change  in  circumstances  going 
beyond  the  constitution  of  a  plant  or  animal,  is  met 
by  a  new  adaptation,  until  the  universe  is  full; 
while  among  the  immense  variety  of  created  beings, 
two  kinds  are  hardly  found  fulfilling  tho  same  pre- 
cise purpose.  8oroe  analogy  may  possibly  exist  iu 
the  human  family ;  and  it  may  oven  be  questioned 
whether  any  one  of  the  races  existing  singly  would, 
up  to  the  present  day,  have  extended  itself 
whole  surface  of  the"  globe." 


the 


XIV. -GEOGRAPHICAL  PItOGP.BSS  OK  KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

"  l/i^ving  now  the  physical  diversity  of  the  hu- 
man family,  and  recurring  to  the  order  of  the  voy- 
age of  the'Expcdition :  in  proceeding  always  west, 
the  American  tribes  first  engaged  onr  attention,  and 
next  the  widely  scattered  Polynesians.    Among  the 


latter  people  it  i 
torus,  arts,  aud  attainments,  were  not  of  iudepea- 
dent  growth.  And  further,  that  the  supposition  of 
the  Polynesians  being  the  descendants— the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  a  highly  civilised  people  now  re- 
lapsed into  barbarism,  did  not  altogether  meet  the 
case.  Tho  East  Indies  being  regarded  by  general 
consent  as  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Polynesians,  it 
was  natural  to  seek  there  for  some  corresponding 
tribe,  for  something  analogous  to  the  relation  among 
European  nations,  of  England  to  the  United  States. 
But  on  the  contrary,  surprise  arose  at  the  want  of 
resemblance,  and  the  term  '  Malay  origin,'  if  used  in 
a  national  sense,  was  discovered  to  be  incorrect 
So,  in  looking  to  Asia,  to  China,  Japan,  or  the 
neighbouring  countries,  for  some  tribe  corresponding 
with  the  aboriginal  Americans,  we  shall  equally 
find  ourselves  at  fault.  For  the  remote  environs  of 
Behring's  Straits  do  not  offer  a  fair  exception.  After 
being  much  perplexed  for  an  explanation,  it  was 
only  on  taking  leave  of  the  East  Indies  that  the 
following  simple  reflection  occurred  to  me : — If  the 
human  family  has  had  a  central  origin,  and  has 
gradually  and  regularly  diffused  itaclf,  followed  by 
tho  principal  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  history 
of  man  would  then  be  inscribed  on  the  globe  itself;  and 
each  new  revolution  obliterating  more  or  less  of  tha 
preceding,  his  primitive  condition  should  be  found  in 
the  furthest  remove  from  the  geographic  centre:  as.  in 
the  case  of  a  pebble  dropped  into  the  water,  the  earli- 
est wave  keeps  most  distant  from  the  point  of  origin. 

11  If  then  we  could  go  back  into  the  early  history  of 
the  East  Indies,  we  might  find  there  a  condition  of 
society  approximating  to  that  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands.  And  we  can  readily  understand  how  cus- 
toms may  continue  in  remote  situations,  alter  hav- 
ing become  obsolete  at  the  place  where  they  origi- 
nated. 

"They  who  send  ships  over  every  sea,  and  who 
live  where  inventions  from  different  sources  become 
common  property  at  once,  may  not  readily  appre- 
ciate the  state  of  tilings  in  the  absence  of  such  uni- 
versal intercourse.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  in  the  vast  space  between  Arabia  and  the 
coast  of  America,  traces  of  successive  waves  in  so- 
ciety seem  actually  to  exist. 

a.  Tht  £art  Indies. 

"  Thus  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  north-eastern  or 
the  heathen  part  of  Celebes,  we  observe  many  strik- 
ing coincidences  with  the  state  of  society 'among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  We  have  the  spear,  the  shield, 
and  tho  sword ;  aud  these  weapons  are  even  almost 
identical  in  pattern.  Altars  and  sacrifices,  so  gen- 
erally obsolete  at  the  present  day,  are  hero  extant. 
Auguries  continue  to  be  drawn  from  the  entrails  of 
offered  victims,  and  also  from  the  flight  of  birds. 
A  separate  literature  has  become  an  object  of  na- 
tional pride,  while  the  proa  of  the  surrounding 
seas  approaches  in  many  respects  the  ancient  row- 
galley  of  the  Mediterranean,  A  further  analogy 
may  even  be  found  in  the  custom  of  putting  to  death 
strangers  arriving  by  sea,  which,  it  appears,  was 
not  unknown  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  A  little 
to  the  west  of  Celebes,  the  literature  of  the  Malay 
nation  contains  a  translation  of  the  Fables  of  Atmap ; 
who,  accordiug  to  the  unsatisfactory  accounts  wc 
have  of  him,  was  0110  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
writers.  And  further,  the  fact  may  be  uoted,  that 
tho  jEsopiau  style  of  composition  is  still  in  vogue 
at  Madagascar.  Superstitions  also  appear  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  progression  with  com- 
municated knowledge ;  and  the  belief  in  ghosts,  e*  il 
spirits,  and  sorcery,  current  among  the 
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Indian  tribes,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  a  jrre*t  part  of 
A  f rica,  seems  to  indicate  that  such  idea*  may  have 
elsewhere  preceded  a  regnlar  fonn  of  mythology. 
In  the  East,  Lneon  is  one  of  the  most  distant  points 
reached  by  the  invention  of  letters,  or  having  an 
aboriginal  alphabet.  I  was,  therefore,  mnch  struck 
with  some  coincidences  in  the  forms  of  the  letters, 
between  the  obsolete  Tagala  alphabet  and  the  an- 
cient Gees  of  Abvssinia ;  while  in  the  intervening 
countries  the  alphabets,  although  various,  are  alto- 
gether nnlike.  It  is  trno  the  connexion  is  not  en- 
tirely obliterated,  but  may  be  traced  in  the  mode  of 
marking  the  termination  of  words  among  the  Bagis 
and  the  Siamese. 

"  The  multiplicity  of  alphabets  in  the  East  In- 
dies seems  to  offer  a  parallel  to  the  multiplicity  of 
lanpunpes  in  America;  and  I  have  fonnd  nothing, 
in  all  this,  contravening  the  idea  of  a  sinple  source 
to  the  invention.  Many  of  the  East  India  alpha- 
bets are  plainly  derived  one  from  another,  the  form 
of  the  characters  often  being  merely  modified  and 
new  ones  superadded ;  but  I  shall  assume  only  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  art  was  de- 
rived from  abroad.  Much  of  the  difference,  be- 
tween alphabetic  writing  in  the  East  Indies  and 
our  own  more  perfect  Bystem,  seems  attributable 
to  the  circumstance,  that  the  alphabet  transmit- 
ted to  the  West  by  Cadmus  had  been  already  ela- 
borated. 

"  Let  the  reader,  in  thought,  divest  himself  of  his 
education,  and  suppose  that  his  mother  tongue  had 
never  been  reduced  to  writing;  and,  further,  that 
the  possibility  of  representing  sounds  by  signs  bad 
simply  arisen  in  his  mind.  The  attempt  to  carry 
this  idea  into  practice  will  be  found  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  and,  by  most  per- 
sons, would  probably  be  abandoned.  With  the  aid 
of  example,  there  would  be  a  greater  prospect  of 
success ;  but  even,  with  several  characters  commu- 
nicated, their  forms  would  probably  be  modified,  and 
new  letters  invented,  for  sounds  difficult  to  l>e  re- 
conciled, or  that  might  be  unrepresented.  Where 
the  model  has  been  imperfect,  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  the  system  founded  upon  it  would  natur- 
ally be  complicated ;  one  requiring  long  study,  and 
which  might  servo  for  a  profession,  a  means  of  pro- 
curing support ;  in  short,  mora  resembling  the  in- 
convenient alphabets  of  the  East  India  islands,  than 
the  simple  analysis  of  sounds  which  we  have  in  the 
Roman  letters. 


of  the  number  of  the  moons,  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  on  board  the  Vinccnnes. 

C.  Polynesian, 

"  The  Polynesians,  notwithstanding  their  more 
eastern  geographical  position,  have  most  of  their 
customs,  arts,  and  acquired  knowledge,  in  common 
with  the  Feejeeans ;  but  there  are  certain  points 
which  require  a  separate  notice.  The  eagerness 
with  which  whole  communities,  young  and  old, 
devoted  themselves  to  reading  and  writing,  when 
these  arts  were  introduced,  and  the  care  previous- 
ly taken  to  preserve  and  transmit  poetry  and  his- 
tory by  means  of  living  records,  are  facts  of  in- 
terest, under  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Who- 
ever has  witnessed  something  of  this,  will  hardly 
be  willing  to  admit  that  such  a  people  would  ever 
have  lost  the  art  of  writing.  It  should  seem,  then, 
as  has  been  remarked  by  others,  that  the  Polyne- 
sians belong  to  a  wave  of  migration  that  preceded 
the  invention  of  letters.  Corresponding  results  may 
be  deduced :  from  the  ignorance  of  money,  or  of  a 
medium  of  exchange ;  although  property  is  acknow- 
ledged, inherited,  and  guarded  by  regular  laws, 
even  to  a  division  of  the  soil.  And  again,  from  tho 
absence  of  all  kinds  of  *  grain;'  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  state  of  the  art  of  cultivation.  The 
strict  adherence  to  trnth  among  portions  of  the  Po- 
lynesian family,  stands  opposed  to  the  treachery  of 
the  Feejeeans:  and  further,  it  seems  to  result  mainly 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Polynesian  character,  the 
contrary  practice  being  looked  upon  rather  in  the 
lijrht  of  an  error  of  judgment.  The  psendo-  accom- 
plishment, however,  proved  to  be  not  unknown  to 
the  chiefs.  Other  traits  in  the  moral  man  might  bo 
adduced ;  for  the  *  golden  age,'  in  accoidsnce  al- 
most literally  with  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  poets, 
still  exists  on  some  of  the  secluded  Polynesian  isles. 

d.  America, 


b.  The  Feejte  Island*. 

"  Eastward  from  Celebes,  and  nearly  equidistant 
with  Madagascar,  we  have  the  Feejce  Islands,  si- 
tuated entirely  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the 
East  Indies.  Wo  find,  nevertheless,  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  mythology ;  oracles ;  the  javelin,  or  throw- 
ing-spear;  the  patera,  or  shallow  drinking-bowl ; 
the  'pipe  of  Pan ;'  and  the  'alabastron.'  with  the  prac- 
tice of  anointing.  We  have  likewise  the  wooden 
neck -pillow,  and  the  practice  of  circumcision,  both 
common  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  also  to  the  modem  Abyssinian*  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  south.  We  have,  further,  the  legend 
of  an  enormous  bird,  the  '  Rok*  of  the  Arabian  Tales ; 
snd  a  similar  story  is  said  to  be  likewise  current  in 
Madagascar  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa. 
Among  the  subjects  which  promise  to  throw  light 
on  the  affiliation  of  nations,  none  more  deserves  at- 
tention than  the  calendar  and  state  of  astronomical 
knowledge.  These  points  have  been  much  neglected 
in  the  accounts  of  the  East  Indian  and  Pacific  is- 
lands. The  Kecjeeans  have  a  regular  calendar; 
and,  I  may  add,  that  Veindovi  kept  a  strict  account 


"  I  hardly  know  whether  to  refer  here  to  America ; 
though  in  general  the  aboriginal  Americans  are  to 
be  regarded  as  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  society 
than  the  Polynesians.  We  note  throughout  Ab- 
original America  the  entire  absence  of  poetry  and 
literature.  Records,  indeed,  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion were  preserved  by  the  Mexicans;  but  among 
the  tribes  of  the  United  States,  the  tradition  of  re- 
markable events  is  said  to  disappear  in  very  few 
generations.  We  note  also  in  extensive  and  varied 
districts,  a  complete  ignorance  of  agriculture ;  and 
where  it  is  otherwise  there  is  usually  no  division  of 
the  soil.  A  further  difference  from  the  islanders  is 
found  in  the  absence,  in  most  instances,  of  heredi- 
tary governments.  The  custom  of  scalping,  so 
well  known  in  North  America,  may  be  noticed  in 
this  place,  on  account  of  its  having  been  described 
by  Herodotus ;  while  it  is  not,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
in  vogue  among  any  Asiatic  tribe  of  the  present 
day." 

The  '  zoological  deductions'  of  Mr.  Pickering  are 
thus  summed  up  by  him.  "  Man  does  not  belong 
to  the  cold  and  variable  climates ;  his  original  birth- 
place has  been  in  a  refrion  of  perpetual  summer, 
where  the  unprotected  skin  bears  without  suffering 
the  slight  fluctuations  of  temperature ;  and  there  has 
been  a  time  when  the  human  family  had  not  strayed 
beyond  these  geographical  limits. 

"  According  to  another  principle,  established  by 
the  observations  of  naturalists,  species  are  found  to 
have  a  certain  geographical  range;  and  notwith- 
standing a  few  instances  of  wide  diffusion,  Nature 
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has  not  reproduced  a  species  in  different  quarter*  of 
the  globe. 

"  Oriental  tradition,  in  placing  the  origin  of  man- 
kind in  Ceylon,  reconciles  in  many  respect*  the  re- 
quirement* of  zoology.  But  there  are  certain  coin- 
cidence* which  point  in  a  different  direction.  Of  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  save  only  the  very  poles,  the  eq  ua- 
torial  countries  continue  the  least  known,  owmjr, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  forests  with  which  they  are 
generally  invested,  to  the  rains,  to  ferociouB  beasts 
of  prey,  and  to  the  unhealthinea*  of  the  coasts.  The 
portions  which  I  have  myself  visited,  have  not  of- 
fered any  striking  variation  in  natural  production* 
from  the  adjoining  countries ;  and  I  only  remarked  a 
cooler  climate  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern 
tropic.  It  appears,  however,  that  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  objects  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
creation  have  their  home  precisely  nnder  the  equator. 
The  races  of  men  could  all  be  conveniently  derived 
from  the  same  two  centres,  the  one  in  the  East  In- 
die* and  the  other  in  Africa ;  and  if  we  could  sup- 
poae  separate  species,  this,  agreeably  to  known  laws, 
would  reconcile  the  geographical  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  objection  of  the  slight  external  differ- 
ence* would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient,  for  it  is  found 
in  the  organic  world,  that  species  differ  by  peculia- 
rities which  tend  merelvto  change  the  aspect,  while 
any  radical  change  of  structure  involves  the  habits 
of  life,  and  marks  out  a  genus  or  group ;  in  other 
words,  that  specific  character*  are  external,  while 
generic  characters  are  anatomical.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  very  decided  chance  may  take  place  in  the  as- 

fiect,  without  a  specific  difference,  as  is  more  particu- 
arly  the  case  in  domestic  animals  and  plants.  Among 
these,  moreover,  we  occasionally  observe  new  va- 
rieties springing  up  at  a  distance  from  the  original 
locality.  Thus,  new  varieties  of  plums,  apples,  and 
pear*  have  made  their  appearance  in  America  since 
the  introduction  from  abroad  of  the  parent  stock*. 


Not  so,  however,  with  the  human  family.  Not- 
withstanding the  mixtures  of  race  during  two  cen- 
turies, no  one  has  remarked  a  tendency  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  race  in  the  United  States.  In 
Arabia,  where  the  mixtures  are  more  complicated, 
and  have  been  going  on  from  time  immemorial,  the 
result  does  not  appear  to  have  been  different.  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  I  was  unable  to  detect  a 
change  in  the  races  of  the  hnman  family.  Neither 
does  written  history  afford  evidence  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  one  physical  race  of  men,  or  of  the  develop- 
ment of  another  previously  unknown.  It  is  true, 
varieties  appear  to  have  more  permanence  in  certain 
kinds  of  animal*  than  in  others.  Thus,  the  breed 
of  sheep,  figured  on  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
monuments,  is  unknown  at  the  present  day.  and  at 
least  one  variety  of  the  bullock  formerly  known  in 
Egypt,  has  in  like  manner  become  extinct   On  the 
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other  hand,  among  the  many  varieties  of  the 
figured  at  Beni-Hassan  (anterior  to  the  Pharai 
ages),  two  have  been  pronounced  identical  with  the 
greyhound  and  the  turnspit  now  existing.  Within 
my  own  observation,  I  have  found  no  tendency  in 
varieties  to  revert,  in  the  course  of  successive  gene- 
ration*, to  the  original  tvpe.  But  this  whole  sub- 
ject of  varieties  has  received  from  naturalist*  very 
little  attention,  and  when  it  shall  be  better  under- 
stood, it  may,  perhaps,  throw  light  upon  the  origin 
of  the  races  of  the  human  family.  There  is,  I  con- 
ceive, no  middle  ground  between  the  admission  of 
eleven  distinct  species  in  the  human  family,  and  the 
reduction  to  one.  The  latter  opinion,  from  analogy 
with  the  rest  of  the  organic  world,  implies  a  central 
point  of  origin.  Further,  zoological  considerations, 
though  they  do  not  absolutely  require  it,  seem  most 
to  favour  a  centre  on  the  African  continent  Con- 
firmatory circumstances  of  a  different  character  are 
not  wanting,  some  of  which  may  be  worth  enume- 
rating. In  tho  first  place,  we  have  no  less  than  five 
races  actually  inhabiting  Tropical  Africa,  while  the 
diversity  diminishes  as  we  recede,  until  districts  of 
greater  territorial  extent  are  inhabited  by  but  a 
single  race.  Again,  some  accordance  mav  be  found 
in  the  history  and  habits  of  the  Arab  tribes,  hold- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  country  interposed  between  the 
heart  of  Africa  and  extensive  and  important  seats 
of  population ;  while  these  arc  occupied  in  regular 
succession  by  pastoral  and  agricultural  nations. 
The  disowning  too,  by  the  Desert  tribes,  of  f  uch  in- 
dividuals as  take  up  agricultural  pursuit*,  look* 
very  like  the  incipient  extension  of  population. 
There  is  something,  also,  in  the  fixed  condition  of 
the  African  tribes,  on  which  Time,  in  some  in- 
stances, seems  scarcely  to  make  an  impression; 
something  in  the  near  approach  to  the  absence  of 
invention,  or  of  tho  spontaneous  evolution  of  know- 
ledge ;  something  in  the  seeming  yielding  of  civili- 
sation before  barbarism ;  and  in  the  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  ambition,  from  the  general  failure  of  at- 
tempts to  colonise  this  continent;  Africa,  under 
various  guise,  having  been  always  sending  forth 
streams  of  population,  and  at  the  same  time  prohi- 
biting a  return."  These  views,  treating  the  ques- 
tion of  man's  origin  purely  as  one  of  natural  history, 
are  moderately  stated :  but  the  main  deduction  at 
present  to  be"  made  from  them  seems  to  be  this, 
that  they  only  add  fresh  confirmation  to  the  theory 
of  man's  unity,  by  showing  that  no  wcll-defiued 
groups  of  the  human  family  have  yet  been  found, 
which  can  be  fairly  and  philosophically  regarded  as 
representing  separate  species,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  such  wide  and  impassable  diversities 
as  to  establish  a  different  origin,  or  invalidate  th* 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  original  unity  of  all  tha 
families  of  mankind. 


THE  END. 


OXFORD* 
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